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One  oF  the  letters  óf  the  aíp^á- 
1  í  betj  the  íourth  in  order,  and 
-A—'  9  the  third  confonant.  It  is  forin* 
eá  in  the  vb'fce,  by  applying  the  top  of 
¿be  tonque  to  the  fore-part  of  the  pal  ate, 
and  thén  repara' ti  ng  them  with  a  gentle 
goít  of  the  breathj  the  Jips  beírig  at  tíie 
famé  time  open. 

Grammarfans  generally  rahk  D  aniorig 
the  lingual  lefters,  becaiife  the  tongrte 
lias  the  principal  fhare  ín  lia  pronuncia- 
tion  if  but  i  líe  abbot  de  DangcaU  makés 
it  a  palatal  one.  It  has  but  one  round, 
fomew.hát  re] ate d  t<f  that  of  T. 
The  forro  of '  oiír  D  is  the  famé  with  iba t 
bf  the  Látiñsi  as  appears  by  antient  me- 
cíais and  infcriptiobs*  And  the  D  of 
the  Latina  is  only  the  Gieek  &  made  a 
iiftle  rocín  dér,  by  beíng  made  quiche  r, 
and  a;  two  ftrokesorily. 
The  lettcr  D  has  the  fáme  ñame,  and 
poíldíes  the  la  fríe  place,  in  "he  Hebrev?» 
Chaldee,  $a  manían,  Syriac,  Greek,  and 
j^atirt  alphabets,  though  fomewhat  dif- 
ieren ti  y  pronounced  ;  as  in  the  Hebrevfr, 
Chaldecj  Snd  Samafitan  Daleth,  in  the 
Syríac  Dólath,  and  iri  the  Greek  Delta, 
As  a  numeral,  D  denotes  500  ¡  and 
^ith  a  daíb  over  it,  thtis  D,  5000.  Ufed 
in  abbrcvíation,  it  has  vaiious  figtfiíte¿ 
fions  i  Huís,  D,  íhnds  for  dü&oi*,  as 
M.  O.  dotfórof  medicine;  D,T,  doclor 
óf  théology  1  J7,  D.  figniñes  doftor  of 
dívinttyj  n£  dono  deditj  D.  lJ.  D".  ¡sufetl 
fordat,  dícatj  dedícat  $  and  0,  D.D.  D, 
for  dignum  deo  donum  dedit, 
Yol,  II, 
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Ámong  román  writers  tí  fíanch  for 
«jus^  decmuS  jde^foiuSi  dtehis7  and  diutius* 
Amo  ti  g  mu  ficta  ns  D  marks,-  in  thorougü 
baffes,  whát  the  itaüans  calí  deícantOj 
and  ín  tí  mates,;  that  the  treble  ougbt  ta 
play  alone,  as  T  dbes  the  tenor,  and  B 
.  the  báfs.    See  the  article  Descant, 

Tí  C|  in  the  italían  muíic,  an  abbrevr* 
ation  of  da  capo»  that  is,  íroiít  the  head^ 
ór  beginñing  $  the  fe  wórds,  or  letters^ 
beíng  corrimonly  mét  with  at  tlie  ená 
of  rorídeaus,  ór  fuch  aírs  and  tunes  as 
end  with  the  firí  fti  áin,  infimate  that 
the  íbtig  is  to  be  begun  agaín^  and  ended 
wkh  the  firft  part. 

DAS,  í ti  íchthyotogy,  t.be  engíiíK  ñame  of 
a  idéeles  of  pie  11  rónceles,  wiib.  the  eyes 
oh  the  right  fide,  obtuíe  teethj  a  fpme 
ñear  the  a,nu$J  and  the  body  defended  by 
roiigb  fcales.    See  PtEUftOKECTl&» 

UÁBUL,  a  port  town  ín  the  province  of 
De  can,  on  ifie  weíterncoatt  of  the  hiíher 
Indía3  rioi  th  lat  17o  30'»  eali  Jo"ng,  y%Q 

DACA,  a  city  óf  the  povínce  of  Bengal» 
in  the  Eáíl  Indifts,  íitnatedí  on  a  brancíi 
of  the  river  Qanges,  eañ  long»  69°,  and 
north  lar.  13°  30'. 

0A  CAPO,    See  D  C3  fupra, 

DACE,  the  engliíli  ñame  of  a  fpecíes  of 
cypiinus,  very  common  in  011  r  t  ivers  s 
it  is  longer  and  more  flender  than  the 
rbachj  and  has  teñ  raj's  i n  the  fin  beilde 
the  antis*  See  the  article  Cyprinús. 
The  dace  is  the  flendere  íí  and  rnoft  round- 
id  in  the  body  of  all  the  cyprini  ;  íts 
5  P  %  wfual 
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ufual  length  is  about  íix  or  fe  ven  taches, 
though  it  will  grow  much  larger,  See 
píate  ÉXVIL  fig*  i, 
DACQSj  Dax,  or  Aeqs,  a  city  in  France, 
capital  of  the  territories  of  les  Lanrles, 
in  the  province  of  Gafcony,  fítiiáted  on 
the  river  Adour,  weít  long,  i*  north  lar* 

DACTYL,  ÍAKruXsf,  ¿aByh^  ta  tntíent 
jjoetry,  a  metrícal  foot,  confííimg  of 
one  long  and  two  Ihort  fyllables,  as 
ct'xxijuoí,  and  murmure. 
The  daélyl  and  fpondee  are  the  only 
feet  or  meato  res  ufed  in  hexameter  verfes  j 
the  forme  r  being  efteemed  more  fpríghi- 
ly,  áhd  the  latter  morefolenm  and  grave* 
Áccordingly,  where  great  aftivhy  is  fig* 
nified,  we  find  the  daftyla  ufed  with 
imich  proprieiy¿  as  in  the  following 
verfes  of  Vtrgil, 

^mdrupedante  putrem  fonitú  qu&tit  un* 
gula  catnjttim. 
Í)ACtyÍ:í»  ín  arítíquityj  a  ñame  a t tribu  t- 
ed  to  the  ñril  prlefts  of  the  goddefs  Cy- 
bele,  who  wer&  p  articulad  y  ealíed  D#c- 
iyll  Í¿t¿?it  becauíe  íhe  was  prineípally 
fconoured  on  mounVTáá  ih  Phrygia.  Tlie 
íiáme  Daclyli  is  Fuppofe'd  to  be  gíven 
them  on  this  occafion,'  that  to  preven t 
Satura  from  fiéaríng  the  críes  of  Jupitcr, 
whom  Cybele  liad  committed  to  their 
cuftody,  they  ufed  to  fing  verfes  of  their 
©wn  invención,  which5  by  their  unequal 
meato  res,  feemed  to  refemble  the  foot 

Sophodes  íays  they  were  calléd  Daclyli, 
from  tiie  greek  ^tuX^,  finger,  by  rea- 
íbn  their  ntimber  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
fingers,  *w%*  ten,  five  boys,  and  mé 
girls  i  he  adds  it  ís  to  them  we  owe  the 
inven  tion  of  íion,  and  the  manner  of 
workíng  ÍL  It  ís  a  conjeture,  that  the 
cu  retes  and  corybámes  were  not  the  fanie 
Witíi  the  daclyli  id;ei  5  that  100  mén 
born  in  Crete  wére  firft  caíled  daclyli  ¡ 
that  each  of  them  had  nine  childrenj  who 
were  the  diretes,  and  that  each  of  che 
cu  retes  had  ten  children,  who  were  alio 
catled  daélyli  idíei.  Beger  <  makes 

the  daclyli  írwehtors  of  the  ait  of  flioót* 
ing  wíth  Bbws  and  arrows, 

DACTYLTC  verses,  in  antíent  poetry, 
hexarcv  ter  verles  endbg  wíth  a  daílyL 
See  Dactyl  and  Hhxametkr. 

P ACT Y  Lí  O  M  A  N  C  Y  ?  dnayliomanúa,  a 
íbrtof  divínatiort,  performed  by  means 
of  a  ring  i  con ííííi ng  cluefly  ín  holding 
the  ring  íufpended  by  a  fine  thtead  cv^r 
a  round  ta  ble,  orí  the  edge  wheteof  were 
niade  fe  vera  l  marks  with  the  tvveruy- 
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fonr  leíters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  as  the 
nng,  ín  íliakíng  or  vibrating  o  ver  the 
table,  happened  to  flíip  over  certain  of 
the  letters,  thefe  be  ing  joined  together, 
compofed  thé  anfwer  reqoíred* 

DACTYLIS,  ínbotany,  a  gemís  of  the 
triándria-digynia  claís  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  whích  is  a  bivalve  g¡ume(  and 
Íes  fruit  a  finóle  roundífli  feed,  contained 
in  the  cup  and  fiowei\ 

DACTYLUS,  dactyl,  ínpoetiíy,  Seé 
the  arríele  Dactyl. 

Dactylus,  among  aniienf.  botanilts^  the 
fame  with  Datjí*    See  Date. 

DADO,  Ín  archíteclnre,  the  fame  with  the 

■  dye,    See  the  artícle  Dy£. 

DADUCHI,  in  anriqnity,  priefts  of  the 
goddefs  Ores,  fo  caJled,  beca  ufe,  at  the 
feafts  and  íacrifices  of  that  goddefst  they 
ran  abont  the  temple,  carrying  a  lighted 
torch,  whtch  they  deíivered  írom  hand  to 
hand,  tlll  ít  had  paíTed  through  them  alh 
Thís  they  díd  in  memory  of  Ceres's 
fearching  for  her  daughter  Proíerpine, 
by  the  light  of  a  torch,  whích  íhe  kind- 
led  in  mount  j^tna* 

DUDALA,  Wa»,  ín  antiqnity,  two 
feítivab  in  Bce£>tia}  otie.óf  which  waé 
obfei  ved  by  the  Platanns  at  Alaícome- 
niiSj  where  was  the  Inrgett  giove  ín  aJl 
Boeotia*  Here  they  aílembledj  and  ex- 
pofing  to  the  open  atr  pieces  of  íbdden 
fleíh ,  ca  re  fu  \  ly  ob  fe  ]  ved  wh  i  the  r  the 
crows  that  carne  to  feed  upon  them  took 
their  fliohtj  and  then  hewed  down  all 
tliofe  trees  on  wHícb  any  of  them  ahght- 
td,  and  formed  them  into  íta^tnes,  which 
by  the  antient  greeks  were  calied  d&daía* 
The  other  ftj]emniiy  was  by  far  the  greaN 
eft  and  moít  remarkable  ot  the  two,  be^ 
ingcelebrated  only  once  ín  fíxty  years» 

DJED1S,  ¿Lti  h*,  among  the  greeks,  a  lo- 
lema  leíliva]  that  laíted  three  days?  dur- 
ing  all  which  time  í  ore  bes  were  kept 
burnin^jwhich  gave  occafion  to  the  ñame» 

DiEMON,  fátfiw,  a  ñame  given  by  thé- 
antients  to  certaih  fpints,  orgenii,  which, 
they  fay,  appeared  to  men,  either  to  do 
them  fe  rv  i  ce,  or  to  hurt  them.  The  Pla- 
tón i  fts  ddiinguifli  hetween  godsj  diemons* 
and  heroeí,"  The  gods  are  thofe  whom 
C  Ec  e  ro  ca  I  í  s  Dii  majerum  gentium ,  Th  e 
dasmons  are  thofe  whom  we  cali  angels¿ 
f  See  the  articé  A n ge l. 
Chrifliansj  by  the  word  d^mon  tinder-, 
ítand  onSy  evil  fpiri^,  or  devilsP  Jnftm 
Martyr  ípeaks  of  the  nature  of  daemonsj 
as  if  he  thought  them  not  abíbluteiy 
fptritSai  a  mí  incorpórea!,  for  u  hEch 
rvüibn  he  a^r:  bines  fuch  aclions  to  them 
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33  cannot  be  performed  without  the  in- 
1  terventton  of  a  body .  It  was  a  fabulous 
notion  among  the  antient  Hebrews,  that 
Adam  begot  díemons  and  fpiríís  on  cer- 
iain  fuccubufes.  It  is  difikult  to  come 
at  a  íatisfaílory  account  of  the  dsemo- 
ho]cgy  of  that  people,  and  therefore  it 
h  no  eafy  matter  to  explaín  what  is  meant 

$  hy  the  wcrfhippmg  of  dsemons,  or  devils, 
which  is  the  laft  fpecies  of  ¡dotatry,  ac- 

{  cordíng  to  the  divifion  of  the  rabbins. 
The  poetsj  fays  Minucias  Fssüxj  ac- 
<'  knowledge  the  exiftenee  of  dsemons  \ 
«  the  phüoíbphers  make  it  a  matter  oí 
ffí  difpute.  Sócrates  was  convínced  of 
sí  ir,  for  he  had  a  dsamon  always  at 
"  hand,  by  whofe  advice  be  governed 

[  ÍE  himfelf  h  all  his  a&ions :  the  magi 
íf  are  nüt  only  acquatnted  with  dsemons, 
«  but  ptiform  all  their  magical  opera- 

jj   "  tionsby  the  help  of  daemcns," 
I   The  mahptnetans  allow  fe  ve  ral  forts  of 

\  díempns  ¡  and  the  miners  of  Hungary, 
p  ¡  ete  nd  t  hat ,  w  h  í  le  t h  ey  are  a  t  work  i  u  t  he 
mine s i  they  often  fee  dsemons  ín  the 
iba  pe  of  ííttle  negro  boys,  doíng  them 

i  no  other  harm  than  often  exLinguiíhhig 
their  lí^líts. 

DJEMüNÍAC*  a  word  applied  to  a  per- 
ion  íuppofed  tó  be  poíTeíTed  with  an  e vil 

\  Jpírit,  or  d  as  man  i    See  Díemon, 

In  the  romifh  chorch  there  is  a  particular 
o  flice  for  the  exorcifm  of  D  se  moni  a  es. 
See  the  artícle  ExORClsM. 

D/EMONiacs,  in  chorch  hiflovy,  a  branth 
or  the  anabapuíts*  whofe  diftinguiíhing 
tenet  ís,  that  the  devils  íhall  be  faved  at 
the  end  of  the  world* 
[DiESlON,  the  macedón  i  annajne  of  the 
inonth  called  by  the  Athenians,  anthef- 
!    terion.  See  the  artícle  Anthestexiqií, 
[  IjAFFODIL,  the  fame  with  the  oarciífus 
ofhotanilts.    See  Naucissus. 

DaFFGOIL  ult,  the  lilio  narciflus  of  bo- 

taniJU,  See  Lílio-Nar.cissus. 
t  üV¿z-Daffodil,  a  gemís  of  plants  called 
by  latin  writers  pancratium.  See  the 
anide  Pan^ratium. 
i  DAGO,  ór  Dacerwo-rt,  the  capital  of 
an  iílanct  of'  the  fame  ñame  in  the  Baltic, 
near  the  coaft  of  Livonia,  fubjeét  toRuf- 
ü¡>  eaft.tang,  2.1o  3o7,  and  north  latit. 

DAHGESTAN,a  couníry  of  Ah\  bbund- 
ed  by  Circaíüa  on  the  north»  by  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea  on  the  eaíi,  by  Chírvein,  a  pro- 
vince  oí  Perftá  on  ihe  fouih,  ar,d  by 
Düorgiá  en  the  wefh  lUchief  towns  are 
Tarkn  and  Derbenr,  both  fitunted  on  ihe 
CafuratvS^át 


DAHOME,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  ihe 

Guinea-coaft. 
DAILEj    ín  the  fea-language^  íignifies 

the  trough  for  canyíng  the  water  off  the 
r  decks. 

t)AIRY>  a  h otí fe  or  bniJding  where  milk? 
bntter,  che  efe,  &c.  are  rnade  or  kept, 
See  the  anieles  Mxtx,  Bütter,  &c. 

DAIS  Y,  the  englifh  ñame  of  a  genus  of 
ptants,  called  by  authors  bellís.  See 
the  aiticle  BeIlis. 

DAK.ER-HEN,  a  bírr!,  otberwife  called 
ortygo metra.    See  Ortycometra, 

DALEBURGH,  the  capital  of  the  pro^; 
vince  of  Dalia,  ín  Sweden,  íituated  oa 
the  weftern  fide  bf  the  Wener  lake,  fiíty 
mi  les  north  eaft  of  Gotten  burgh,  éalt  loii 
t      and  north  íát.  59o. 

DALECARLIA,  a  provírice  of  Sweden, 
abonnding  with  iron  and  copper  mines. 
This  is  aífo  the  ñame  of  a  river,  whicb 
gives  ñame  to  t!)e  above  province. 

DALECH AMPIA,  in  botany,  a  genns  of 
the  polygamia-monoecía  clafs.or  plant^ 
There  is  no  coroiia,  either  in  the  mala 
or  female  fíower ;  the  frwit  ís  a  globofo-f 
triangular  fcabrous  ca piule,  with  three 
cells:  the  teeds  are  roundiíli  and  fdí* 
tary, 

DALIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  botmded 
on  the  north  by  Dalecai  liar  on  the  eaít 
by  Wermeland  and  the  Wener-Iáke,  orí 
the  iouth  by  Gothland,  and  on  the  weíl 
by  Norway* 

DALKEITH,  a  town  of  Scótland,  m 
the  county  of  Lothtan,  fonr  miles  íbuth 
eaft  of  Edinburgh,  welt  iong,  %9  4,0' 
and  north  lat.  55o  50' 

DALIBARDA,  in  botaiy,  a  genus  of  the^ 
icofandria-polygynia  el  ais  of  pl^ts,  the 
calyx  of  which  confifts  of  a  fingle  leafcd 
peiianthium,  divided  into  fiie  fegments; 
the  coro  11  a  coníifts  of  five  oval,  equal 
petáis,  inferted  mto  the  cup  :  there  is  r»c* 
peiicaipíum  5  the  feeds  ave  five  i n  num- 
ber,  oval,  fmooth,  and  almoft  of  the 
length  of  the  cup* 

D  ALMA  TIA,  a  frontier  province  of 
Euiope,  moíily  ftbjeíí  to  the  Tmks, 
but  ib  me  towns  oh  the  fea-  coa  ft  to^  the 
Venetians  i  it  ís  bounded  by  Bomia  on 
the  north,  by  Servía  on  the  eafty  by 
Albania  on  the  Iouth,  and  by  Moriachi* 
and  the  güiph  of  Venice  on  the  welt. 

DAMT  or  Dike,  See  the  artícle  Di ke, 

DAMA,  the  fallow-deer,  ín  zoology, 
a  fpecies  of  tlie  deeí^kind-  tlillinguilhed 
by  its  r^Toofe  and  conip?  efTet!,  or  pZU 
mated  hums.    See  Cer.vus, 

DAMAGE,  in  law,  i*  genmily  under» 
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ffood  of  a  liurt,  oí1  hiiidrantfeatteiulmg  DAMASKEENING,    or  Damasiíinc 

a  perfon's  cílate  ;  but,  ín  common  law,  the  <\rt  or  o  pera  tío  n  of  beáurifying  ¡j-0n  = 

it  is  a  part  of  what  tlje jurors  are  ío  in-  ñeel?  &e.  by  iii'a k i ñg <  1  li ci (ioñs  the'rcln 

qnire  oí  in  gívín^  verdíct  for  the  plain-  and  filÜng  theiñ  no  vvíííi  gold  and  fibEr 

tifF  ór  defendant,    in    rt  civil  a£"riou>  wire  j  chicfíy  áféil  for  adoming  fwofd, 

whetbei*  real  or  períbnai  1  for  after  ^r/-  btades,  gnards  and  gripes^  Joclís  <¡f 

ing  verdtcl  on  the  principal  can  fe,  thcy  piftols, 

ate   likewife  aífced*   their   confciences,  Dama  Otee  níng  parta  kes  of  the  mcTait, 

tcuching  cofts  and  damagcs,  whkh  con-  of  engráving^  and  oí  caí  vñig:  like  ijj¡ 

tasn  the  hindiances  that  one  part  y  hath  mofaic¿  it  hath  mlaid  wcrffc  j  Kke  cu: 

íltfFeréd  froin  the  wrong  done  him  by  graving,  it  cues  rhe  metal  reprefentin^ 

theoíher»  S^e  ;he  aiticle  Costs,  divers  figures  5  and  asín  chajingj  gtild 

Damace-CLEER,  wús  a  fee  of  ihe  tenth  and  fdver  is  wrohght  in  relievo.  There 

part  in  the  coinmon  pleas,  and  trtentieth  are  two  ways  of  damaíking*.  ihe  6m 

in  the  kíngVbench  and  ejícheíjuer,  for-  which  is  tbe  flneít,  is  when  the  metal  ¡í 

merly  paid  out  of  a]l  tbe  -dam^ges,  eje-  cut  deep  with  proper  inftmrtfíents^  aísd 

ccedíng  fiue  mark^,  recovereil  in  thofe  ínlaid  with  gpld  and  filver  wire  t  tht 

cotn  tsj  in  aílíons  oí  tbc  cale,  cover>ar>t,  other  is  fu pérfida)  only. 

tref?pafá,   and  all  otbers  wherein  the  DAMEEA,  the  capital  of  Abyfllnia,  bí 

damages  were  u  n  cerní  n.  Ethiopia,  fituated  ai  the  head  of  a  iab, 

Pamage  fiíasanT,  is  when  a  ftranger's  to  which  it  gíves  ñame :  ealt  long.  3^ 

healls  get  into  anetber  man's  ground,  and  north  lat.  1  50 

witbout  Itcence  of  the  owner  or  occu-  DAMELOPRE,  a  klnd  of  bílander,  nfed 

pier  of  tbe  g  round,  and  there  <!o  da  mage  in  HoJiand  for  conveying  merchandize 

by  feedíng, ,  or  ütherwife,  to  the  graís,  from  one  canal  to  anodier  j  being  very 

com,   wond,  t£c.   in  wbícb  cafe  tbe  commodious    for    pafling   under  the 

tenant  wbom  ihey  damage  may  the  re»  bridges, 

fore  táke»  diltrain,  or  impound  tbem,  DAMIANISTS,  in    churdi-biflory^  1 

as  wel  l  in  the  night  as  in  the  day  ;  hut  branch  of  the  antient  acepbali-íeverítae 

in  otber  cafe?»  as  fer  rents  and  fervíees,  They  agreed  wíth  the  catholiís  in  ad 

and  fucb  like»  nooe  may  diíhain  in  the  mítting  the  IVth  council,  but  difó^nérj 

nrghu  any  diílinílions  of  perfons  in.  the  God 

DAmAN,  a  porttown  oFthebíther  Iíidía,  lieadj  and  proíeífed  one  íingíe  nátürt 

in  the  province  of  Gu^urat,  or  Cambay,  incapabíe  of  any  di  Reren  ce  j  and  ye^ 

fimated  on  the  weít  coaftj  about  eighty  they  calfed  God,  the  Father,  Son  and 

miles  fonth  of  Surat,  m  72o  zof  eaft  líoly  Ghoít 

Iong.  and       nortb  lat,  DAMIETTA,  a  port-town  of  Egypt, 

.It  ts  IlihjecTt  ío  the  Portugusíe*  fituated  on  the  eaftern  motith  oF  tbe  river 

PAMASCUSj  or  Se Ham,  the  capital  cíty  Nile,  four  miles  from  tbe  feaj  and  ^ 

of  the  fon  th  part  of  Syria,  fituated  nine-  hundred  mi  i  es  noith  of  Grand  Cairo ; 

ty  miles  north  eaft  of  Jerufalem,  in  a  eaft  Jong.  31o,  andnorthlat.  31o» 

pleafant,  exttnfive,  and  fruitful  plain  ;  DAMNATA  Terra,  among  chemiíls, 

eaít  longit,  37o  %  o',  and  noith  latir.  33o  the  fame  with  capút  mortuuíñ*    See  the 

1  5^  arficle  CaPUT* 

PAMASK,  a  ulk-ííufFj  wíth  a  raifed  BAMPS}   ín    natural  bifbry,  noxíoús 

pattern,  fo  as  that  the  ríght  fide  of  the  íteams    and    exhalations,  frequently 

damalk,  ts  that  vvbicb  hath  tbe  Eowers  found  in  mines,  píts,  welJs;  and  other 

rai&d  or  fattined,  fu bterraneous  places» 

Damaík  íliould  be  of  drefíed  filk,  botb  Damps  are  general ly  reckoned  of  fouí 

ín  warp  and  woof  ;  and  in  France,  half  kinds.   The  fii  íl,  which  is  tbe  moft  03 di- 

an  ell  in  breadth  í   they  are  made  at  jiary,  che  workmen  in  íhe  mines  know 

Chalons  in  Champagne,  and  in  fome  when  ít  is  coming,  by  the  fíame  oí  their 

places  in  Planders,  as  at  Tournay,  fifr#  .  candle  s  becoming  orbicular,  and  by  ¡ts 

iFitirely  of  wooí,  |  of  an  ell  wide,  and  kíTemng  gradual J y  ti  11  it  gc&s  quite  out  j 

ao  cils  long.  ,  as  alfo,  by  the  díñknlty  of  breaEhing* 

Damabk  is  alfo  applied  to  a  ve  17  fine  Mee!,  Tbofe  that  éfcape  fwooning,  feídóm  fuflfeí 

in  fome  parts  of  the  Le  van  t,  cbkfiy  ¿t  any  harm  by  it:   but  fudi  es  fwoón 

Damafcus  in  Syría  ;  when  ce  its  ñame,  away,  though  they  mífs  of  downiigní 

It  ís  ufad  for  fword  and  cutlafs  blades,  fníFocationj  aré,  on  their  recovery,  téi* 

and  is  fínefy  tempeiedÉ    SeííSteelí  mented  with  íCry  vioíent  convu^pns. 

Their 
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.fJiétr  wáy  of  cine  h  to  Jay  the  perfon 
¿owii  on  ibéeáfth,  in  a  prone  poftúre, 
with  a  lióle:  dug  iu  tbe  ground  under  his 
movth  i  if  tíiís  farl,  they  fi!J  him  full  of 
g0Od  ^e,  anrl  if  that  will  not  do3  they 
cohclude  ihe  en  fe  defperate. 
Thefecpnd  kírid  is  rhe  peafe-bloom  damp, 
beingfo  cal  Sed  fVom  íts  fmell  :  rhis  damp, 
thí  v  fay,  tdways  comes  in  the  furnmer- 
tiraes  but  hath  never  been  known  to  be 
mortal,     The  minéis   in  the  Peak  of 
Deibyfim  e,  fauey  itarifes  from  the  great 
numhtrr   of  retí  tsefoil  nWere,  called 
by  íhem  honeyfuckles,  with  which  the 
Iinieftone  meadnws  of  the  peaje  aboupd; 
Probably  the  fmell  of  thís  damp  gives 
liiiiely  no  tí  ce  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
The  thtrd  is  the  moft  peílileniial,  and 
ihe  ftrangeft  of  all,  if  what  is  faid  of 
jt  be  true,,  They  who  pretend  to  have 
feen  it,  deferíbt:  it  thus.    In  the  highelt 
parta  of  the  rpor  uf  thofe  p a  II ages  in  a 
mine  whích  brancb  out  from  the  maín 
giove,  they  fee  a  round  thing  that  hangs 
aboiií  the  blgntfs  of  a.  foot -hall,  ■  covered 
with  a  film  of  the  thttknefs  and  colour 
pf  a  eobweb.    If  thís  bag  íhould  be 
broke  by  a  fp linter,  or  any  other  aeci» 
Ucntj  the  damp  ímmediately  flíes  outf 
Epnd  fuffocates  al]  the  company,  The 
i  miners  have  a  way  of  breaking  it  at  a 
[  {Matice^  by  means  of  a  ítick  and  long 
|  rope  j  and  when  they  have  (jone  thís, 
they  |)iirify  the  place  witb  fire.  They 
¡  will  have  its  tbat  it  flows  from  the  (leam 
5  of  ttieir  bodies  and  candleSj  afcends  up 
I  into  the  higheft  part  of  the  vault,  añil 
j  tbece  condenles  ¡    and  that  in  time,  a 
i  íílm  growmg  o  ver  it,  it  becomes  pc&i* 
lemiaL 

1  The  fourth  is  the  fulmina  tíng,  or  fire- 
idamp,  whbfe  vapour,  being  touched  by 
;  ihc  ñame  of  a  candle,  prefently  takes 
Jtrej  and  has  alJ  the  erTe&s  oflíghteníng, 
i  or  fired  guri-powder,  Thefe  are  fre-" 
I  quently  niet  witb  in  the  coaj-mines»  and 
|  fuinetirnes,  though  rarely,  ín  the  lead- 
linínes* 

I  The  pernicious  damp 5  i n  mines,  mew 
I  abundan  ti  y,  that  natura  afíords  iqflarri- 
mable  air  ín  fome  cafes  j  and  we  have 
íbund  by  experimenta,  that  art  can  do 
Ithe  Jame,  and  that,  very  proba bl y,  oti 
i  the  fame  princi  pies  with  the  natural. 
jjSir  james  Lowther;  having  collefted  the 
la  i  r  of  fo  m  é:  of  tliéí e '  ó  a  ni  p  s  i  n  bladd  ers  r 
■prefervtíd  it  fo  well,  that  when  brooght 
Bip  to  London,  it  would  take  fire  at  the 
K^ame  of  a  candje,  on  being  let  out  at 
ihc  enhee  pf  a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe»  It 
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is  well  known  to  all  ihaí  are  verfeí  m 
cbemtcal  expetiments,  that  rrioíl  metáis 
emit  a  great  quantsty  of  (tilphurous  va- 
pouiSj  dnríng  the  efíervefceirice  tbty  un- 
dergo  in  the  time  of  theír-  folun^ns,  in 
their  refpeíflive  menítrnums  ¡  this  vapour^ 
being  received  into  b]addcr,%  ín  the  lame 
manner  with  the  nal  m al  air  uf  Sí r  james 
Ltfwther,  has  been  foúnd  to  take  fire, 
in  the  likc  way,  on  being  Jet  out  in  a, 
fmaJl  ftream,  and  anIWering  all  the  pha> 
nomena  of  tire  natural  kind- 
DAMSEL,  from  tbe  french  dúmoijkl^  or 
daviÑfeaili  an  appdhmon  amiently 
given  to  all  young  peopk  of  either  Jexf 
that  were  of  noble  ór  gciueel  exti  ¿jclion^ 
as  the  fons  and  daughieis  of  princes, 
knights,  and  barons  1  thus  wc  iead  of 
Damitl  Pepin,  Damíel  Louis  te  Gros, 
Da  m  fe  i  Richard  prtnce  oí  Walcs. 
From  the  fons  of  kings  this  appellafíon 
firñ  pafied  to  thofe  of  great  lords  and 
barons,  and  at  íength  to  thofe  of  gentle* 
men,  who  were  not  yet  kmghts, 
Atprefentj  damfel  is  applied  to  ail  maida 
or  gírls,  not  yet  married,  piovidtd  they 
be  not  of  the  vulgar* 
DANAE,  in  anfiquity,  a  coin  fome  what 
more  than  an  ohulus,  ufed  to  be  pm  into 
the  mouths  of  the  deadj  to  pay  ihcir 
paífige  over  the  river  Achcron, 
DÁNCÉj  an  agrecahle  motion  of  the  body, 
adjufted  by  art  to  the  mea  fu  res  or  tune 
of  inñruments,  or  of  the  voice. 
Athen^us  concludes,  that  in  the  early 
ages  of  antiquity,  they  a  eco  un  te  d  dancing 
an  ex  ere  i  fe  becoming  perfons  of  honour 
and  wifdom,  and  tliat,  as  fuch,  it  bad 
been  efteemed  by  the  gi  eaíeít  inen  in  all 
ages.  Thus,  Homer  calis  Merion  a  fine 
dancer,  and  fays,  that  the  ^raceful  mein 
and  great  agility  which  be  had  ac^oired 
by  that  ex  ere  i  fe,  diílinguiíl^ed  hím  ^bove 
the  reft  in  ibe  armies  of  eitber  Greeks 
or  Trojans,  Dancing  was  in  yery  great 
efteem  among  the  Greeksj  even  the  La~ 
«demonians  encouraged  it ;  but3  át 
Romej  we  find  the  cultorn  was  quite 
otherwífe  5  for  theret  to  ufe  the  words  of 
Cicero»  no  man  dances  unlefs  h^  h  mad 
or  drunk  :  Cicero  reproa  ches  Gabmius 
with  having  danced  ;  and  we  read,  that 
Domitian  excluded  féveral  members  from 
the  léñate  for  having  danced» 
Dancing  in  general,  was  by  the  antients 
divided  into  aibiític,  fpberifttc,  and  or- 
che  (tic  j  the  cubíftic  dance  was  períonn- 
ed  with  certain  wreítHn^s  and  contoj  fions 
of  the  body  j  tbe  fpheriftic  with  a  fort  of 
bail>  or  bowl  pía)1  ^   but  the  prch eíHc 
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■was  moft  ufnal,  and  wbat  índeed  was 
cíancing  propedy  fo  called. 
Dancing  is  nfually  an  effecl  and  indi- 
eation  of  joy,  though  Mv,  Palleprat  af- 
fures  us,  that  til  ere  are  nattons  in  South 
America,  who  dance,  to  íliew  tlicir 
Jbrrow.  It  has  been  in  ufe  among  all 
uaiíons  civilized  and  barba  rous,  though 
he  Id  ín  efteem  among  íbme,  and  in  con- 
tení pt  among  oíhm,  It  has  often  been, 
and  ítill  is,  íbmetimes,  made  an  aél  of 
religión*  Thus  David  dan  ced  befo  re  tbe 
ark,  to  honour  God,  and  expiéis  bis 
excefs  of  ¡oy,  fbr  its  return  into  Sion. 
Among  tbe  Pagans  it  made  a  parí  oF 
íhe  worfhip  paid  to  tbe  Gods,  ít  being 
isfual  to  dance  round  the  aliáis,  and 

.  ftatties$  and  at  Rome3  tbe  falii,  who 
were  priefts  of  Mars,  danced  through 
tbe  ftreets  in  honour  of  that  God.  The 
poets  made  the  Gods  themfeJües  dance* 
The  Cbiiñians  are  not  free  from  this 
fu  perfil  ti  on,  for  Ín  popííh  coun tries  cer- 
tain  feílivaís,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
facramenr,  and  pafíion  of  our  Lord,  are 
ce  le  hra  te  d  w  íth  dancing» 

ftope-  D  a  tí  c  E  R  t  fihoetiobatcS)  a  perfbn  w  h  p 
walks,  leaps,  dances,  and  perforar  5  fe- 
veral  other  feats  npon  a,  frriall  rope,  or 
wire. 

The  antients  bad  tbeir  rope-dancers, 
^bo  bad  íour  fe  ve  ral  ways  of  exercifing 
their  artj  the  firft  váulted,  or  turned 
round  the  rope,  like  a  wheel  round  its 

-  axis,  and  tbere  hung  by  the  beels  or 
neck.  The  fecond  Hew  or  ílid  from 
above,  downwards,  refttng  011  tbeir . 
ftomacb,  with  íhe  arrns  an.d  legs  ex- 
tended.  The  tbird  ran  along  a  rope, 
ñretched  in  a  right  line,  or  up  and 
down,  Laftly,  the  fourth,  not  only 
walked  on  the  rope,  but  made  furpri- 
fing  leaps  and  turns  thereon* 
This  are  ís  lately  much  improved,  as 
well  in  this  nation  as  ín  France,  and 
feveial  other  parts  of  Euro  pe  5  whnefs 
the  admirable  feats  of  feveral  rope -dan- 
cera,  now  in  tbis  country,  who,  ftanding 
only  with  one  foot  on  tbe  wire,  beat  the 
drurn,  found  the  trampa  t,  play  the  violin* 
&cm  and  all  the  while  the  wire  k  in  fu] i 
fwing.  The  other  feats  whích  they  per  - 
form  on  the  wíre  by  tbe  helo  of  a  ba* 
lance,  are  too  many  to  be  c  mi  me™  red  here, 

DAN  CE  TTE,  ín  herald ry,  is  when  the 
outhne  of  any  bordure,  or  prdihary,  is 
indented  véry  iaigely,  the  laj;gene!s  of 
the  indeníiíres.  beíng  íhe  oiily  tbing  that 
diftmguiíhes  it  fio  ni  indented,    See  the 

article  índentep* 

#  ... 


The  re  is  alio  tbe  bearing  of  a  betij 
called  double  dan  ce  tte :  thus3  he  beareili 
azure,  a  bend  double  dancette  argent. 
DAN  CHE,  in  heraldry,  the  faine 
danteIJe,  according  to  GuÜlim  j  ^ 
Columbícr  makes  it  the  ftme  with  in» 
dented.   See  the  articJes  Itídentidj^j 

DANEGELT,  a  tax^  or  tribute,  on  £Vír. 
hide  of  land,  impofed  on  our  anceítori 
the  Saxons  by  the  Danes>  on  tbeir  fre, 
quent  invafions,  as  tbe  arbítary 
of  pea  ce,  and  departure,  It  wa§  ¿| 
impofed  as  a  con tín nal  yearly  tnx  opon 
the  whole  nation,  under  kíng  EtficJr¿ 
It  was  levied  by  William  L  and  n..biit 
was  releafed  by  king  Henry  the  fijft  ^  ^ 
finally  abolíílied  by  king  Stephen, 
DANIEL,  or  book  0/ Daniel,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  oíd  teríament,  fo  denombated 
írom  its  author  Daniel,  who  was  a  very 
extraordinary  perfon,  and  was  favomed 
of  God,  and  honoured  of  men,  beyond 
any  that  bad  lived  in- hís  time,  His 
prophectes  concerning  the  coming  of  tke 
MeíTiah,  and  the  other  great  events  of  af- 
ta* times,  are  fo  clear  and  expHcit,  that 
Porphyry  objecled  to  them,  that  iky 
miiit  ha  ve  been  written  after  the 
were  done-  Tbe  fíile  of  Daniel  h  not 
fo  lofty  and  figura  ti  ve  as  that  of  the  otlw 
prophets  í  it  Ís  clear  and  con  c  i  fe,  and  his 
narrations  and  deícriptíons  fimple  and 
natural  ■  ^nd,  in  íhort,  he  writes  more 
likff  an  biflor  i  an  tban  a  propher, 
The  Jews  d¿  not  reckon  Daniel  a. 
jnong  the  prophets  j  part  of  his  book, 
that  is  írom  the  ^th  veríe  of  the  ad  íbp. 
ter  tp  the  end  of  the  7th  chapter,  was 
otiginall  y  written  in  íhe  cha  Idee  Ufa 
guage,  the  reafon  of  which  was,  that  ib 
that  part  he  treats  of  tbe  chai  deán  or  ba« 
byloniíh  affaírs  5  all  the  reft  of  tbe  book  is 
in  liebre w,  The  fix  firft  cbapters  of  \k 
■  book  of  Daniel  are  an  hiftory  of  the 
kjngs  of  Babylon,  and  what  befel  \k 
j!ws  under  tbeir  govemment.  In  the  h 
laft,  he  is  altogether  propheticalj  foretet- 
ling  not  only  what  íliouíd  happen  to  Lis 
own  church  and  nation,  but  events  ia 
which  foreign  princes  and  kingdüHii 
were  concerndL 

DANK,  a  piece  of  filver  current  ín  PerUa, 
and  fome  parts  of  Arabía,  weighíng  the 
íixreenth  part  of  a  drachm,  It  is  alio  1 
v.  eight  ufed  by  the  Arabians  £0  weigli 
jjewels  and  drugs. 

DAN  fELLE,  in  béraídry,  the  fartie  ^ítli  • 
danettte,    See  the  article -Dancette, 

DANTZICI^,  the  capital  of  regal  FiuOia, 
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fj!  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  fifuated  on  míly  of  Stanley,  and  fends  tvvó  membera 

theweftern  fhore  of  the  river  Wefel,  or  to  parliament. 

Vifbla,  whích'  a  little  below  falls  into  DARDANARIUS,  or  Monopolista  a 

tha  Baltíc  Sea  ¡  eaitlong.  19o,  and  north  ñame  antiendy  given  to  liich  as  occa? 

lat.  54Q.                     •  íioned  a  feáreity  of  prov¡íions¿  particu- 

It  is  an  excellent  harbour,  and  has  the  larly  cont,  by  layin^  it  up,      raife  ¡es 

beft  foieígn  trade  wítHln  the  Baltíc,  price,  in  order  to'fdí  ir  agaín  at  an  ex- 

PAt«UBBf  one  of  the  largelt  rivers  in  travagant  rare.  SeeMoNOFOLY. 

Europe,   whích,  taking  its  rife  ¡n  the  DARDANELLS,  two  cali]  es  at  the  en- 

Black  Foreft  in  Swabia,  runs  eaftward  trance  of  the  Hellefponc,  where  a!J  fhipa 

tbrotfgh  Bayaria,  Auítria,  .Hungary,  going,  to  ConfbntinopU  are  examined ; 

and  Tt¡rÜfy'^"Sn  Europe  ;    difchargmg  eaíl  3ong.  zj%  and  north  lat,  4,0o  5'. 

itfélf  by  íeveral  channds  into  the  Ponms  DARE,  ¡n  ichtbyolosy,   the  fame  witji 

Bujiínus,  or  Black  Sea,  date»    See  the  arttéle  Dace. 

ÉAPBNE,  Spu^ge  Laurel»  in  borany,  DARIEN,  a  provínce  of  Terra  Firma,  in 

a  genus  of  the  ocian  dría  monogynia  clafs  ibuth  America,  being  the  narro  w  idhmus» 

oí  phnts,  the  fiower  of  which  confites  of  wbich  ¡oins  north  and  ibuth  America;* 

a firigle  petal  j  the  tnbe  is  cylindric,  im-  DARll,  in  logic,  one  of  ths  modég  of 
perfora  ted,  and  longer  Than  the  ümb, 
which  ís  díPided  i  rito  four  oval,  acule, 
pkne,  patení  fegments :  the  fruit  is  a 
round  iíh  berry,  contamine  one  cell  j  rbe 
feed  is  fingle,  round  and  fkíhy  • 
This  plant  is  a  ftrong  cathartic,  and  £00 
rougli  to  be  given  with  fafety. 

DAPJFER,  the  dignity  or  office  of  grand 
roafter  of  a  princeps  houíhold.  This 

tille  was  given  by  íhe  emperor  of  Con-  DARK  CHAMBER.  See  the  article  Ca- 

ítancinople  to  the  czar  of  Ruflia,  as  a  Mera  Obscura, 

íeftimony  of  favoiir,     In  France  the  D.irk  Tekt,  a  portable  camera  obtura, 

jike  oíHcer  was  inriituted  by  Charle-  refemblíng  a  deík,  and  íutéd  wiih  fiplic 
máign,  under  the  ti  tía  of  Dapilerat  ;  -    gbíí^s,  ta  take  profpecls  of  landíkips, 

and  the  digriity  of  dapifer  k  í\\\[  fub-  buildings,  &c. 

fúlñg  in  Germany,.  ihe  eieílor  of  Ba-  DARKING,  a  market-town  of  Surry, 

varia  aíTuming  the  title  of  arclvdapifer  íitoated  ten  miles  eaft  of  Gnílford,  wctt 

of  the  empire,  tuhofe  ofíice  is3  at  the  long.  %of7  and  north  larÉ  51°  ]8'. 

cüronation  of  the  empero r3  to  carry  the  DARLINGTOM,  a  market-town  of  the 

firft  diíh  of  meat  to  table,  on  horít-  county  of  Dni  ham,  fituated  twenty  miles 

back.  foutb  of  the  círy  of  Duibam  :  weit  IongÉ 

D APPLE- EAYj  ín  the  maneget  When  í°  15^  and  north  lat.  54*  -o7, 

bay  borles  have  imrks  of  a  dark  bay,  DARMSTAT,   the   capital  of  HeíTe- 

they  ate  calfed  dappJe  bays,  Parmftat,  in   the  circle  of  the  uppec 

Dapple-Black.  When  a  black  horfe  has  Rhme  in  Germany r  íttuated  on  a  nver 

got  fpots  or  marks,  more  biack  or  fliine-  of  the  i  ame  ñame,  fourteen  miles  Ibuth 

ing  than  the  reíl  of  his  íktn,  heiscalled  of  Francfort,  and  thírteen  fouth-eaíl  of 

a  dapple-black*  Mentí  :  eaft  long.  S°  á/,  and  north 

DARAPTí,  among.logicláns,  one  of  the  lat.  49° 

modes  of  fyUogyíms  of  the  third  figure,  DARNEL,  the  engl¡ñi  ñame  of  tlie  IcJuim 

whofe  preiniíés  are  tiniverfal  affirmaiives,  of  botanifts*  See  the  atticle  Lolíi*m, 

and  the  conclnfion  is  a  particular  afHrma-  DARREIN,  in  law,  a  corruption  of  the 

ti  ve;  thus,  french  wcrd  dcrnür^  laft>  is  uted  in  this 

Dar-    Every  bociy  is  divíííble  ¡  ftnfe  in  our  law,  as  darrehi  cqmíhu- 

ap-      Every  body  is  a  fubíhnce  ;  ance^  &c, 

tí,      Therefore^  fome  íubítance  ís  Barnmprsfintmení^  the  laít  prefentation 

divilibk.  to  a  chiuch,  on  which  an  afhzc  lies. 

DARBY,  tbc  capital  of  Darbyíhhe,  fitu-  DART,  in  aítronomy,  geometry,  &ft  See 

ated  on  the  river  Daiwent  s  wdt  long*  the  artiele  Sacitta. 

i 5^  and  north  lat,  53o.  DARTFORD,  a  market-town  of  KerT, 

It  gives  the  title  of  earl  tu  the  noble  fa-  ín  the  Doyer-road!  foumen  miles  fouth- 

Vol.II,  5  Q  eaft 


fy II og i f m  g P t h e  fi r II  üg u r e,  wherein  the 
major  propoíitiun  an  uniyeríal  afhrma* 
tive,  and  the  ininor  and  concUiEion  par-» 
tícuiar  afíirmatives  *  tlui?, 

Da-    Every  thing  that  is  moved,  is 

moved  by  anoihcr  j 
R[-     Some  body  is  moved  ; 
i  i       Therefore,  íbme  body  ís  moved 
by  another* 
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calí  of  London  •- 
nórth  lat.  íig  25'. 

DARTMOÜTH,  a  borongh  and  port- 
town  oí  Devoníru  re,  fi  tu  a  red  011 '  the 
englisri  channe!,  twenty-rix  miles  íbuth 
of  "ExticTj  which  Sentís  two  members  to 
pariíarrient  ¡  weit  long.  4*,  and  north 
¡ur.  50"  15'. 

DARTUS,  or  D artos,  in  anatomy,  the 
innex  coat  of  the  fcrdturhj  corripoíed  of  a 
^reat  numher  of  mufcula-r  or  fiefhy  Sbies, 
whencé  foflie  confi^er  it  as  a  cutaneons 
mufele,  It  is  tíy  niearis  bereof,  that  the 
faotum  is  contra  ele  d  or  comigated, 
which  is  efteetned  a  fign  of  héaltlv  See 
the  arsícls  Scrotum. 

DARWENT,  a  rmr,  which,  1  ífmg  m 
the  Pcak  oí  Ihibyíhircj  runs  from  nOrth 
to  fbuth  tlnough  that  county,  and  íalis 
■  i iito.'  the  Trent. 

DASYPUSj  in  zoology,  the  fame  wilh 
armadillo.    See  Armadillo. 

DATA,  among  matbernaticiana,  a  term 
for  fuch  things  or  quantities  as  aregíven 
or  known,  in  orde'r  to  find  otber  things 
thereby  that  are  unknown-  Éuclid  uíe* 
the  wurd  data  (of  which  he ■  haih  a  par- 
ticular ira£t)  for  fuefv  fpaces,  Hnes  and 
anales  a?  are  ghen  in  magmtude,  or  to 
which  we  can  afilan  otheis  cquah 
In  algebra,  the  given  qnanhtitSj  or  data, 
are  expreíTed  by  the  h'i  it  letiers  of  ihe 
aípusbet,  and  thé  unknown  quantitits 
by  the  hit  letters  j  Üuis,  if  the  probSem 
be y  from  ihe  frtm  and  proel  irft  of  two 
l  qnantítks  given,  to  find  tíie  quantities 
íbemíeivesj  the  qtiantities  are  reprefented 
by  y  and  tz¡  and  j  4-  k  zz  the  íüm 
|r/en,  and  y  ¡z  —  b,  the  produel  givén. 
See  the  artide  EqUATlON. 

Data  alíb  exprefo,  ín  phiJofopby  and  ñie- 
dítmCj  any  quantity  which  for  the  fake 
of  a  preíent  calcularían  ís  taken  for 
gran  red  t  o  be  fuch,  witbont  reíjniríngün 
í'rh m enlate  p ro o \  f o r  i f s  c ert ai n t y ,  c a ! I e < l 
al  ib  the  given  cntantity,  humber  or 
pOwer, 

JX\TEj  in-  Tajw .3  is  the  de fer i pr ion  of  the 
day,  month,  year  of  our  Lorí,  and 
year  of  tbe  reí^n  oí  the  kirsg,  in  which 
a  deud  or  otber  wniing  was  made. 
Andently  deeds  barí  no  dates  bat  only 
oí  ihe  mbnth  and  ye^r,  and  now,  if  in 
tlhj  date  of  any  deedj  the  year  of  bnr 
s.^Jrorc^.ís  LÍght?  thou^h  the  year  of  íhe 
iiiigYrdgn  be  wrbiigs  it  ñiall  not  liiirt, 
the "  I a ;  %  e .  A  d e ed  is  good ,  th o bg h  i t 
Íljí  no  date  oÜ  tbe  day,  or  if  that  be  Kitf- 
takíiij  oi\  íhough  it  contams  -an  im- 
pcíTibfe  dítf;  bur  tben  he  that  pleads 
íuch  a  d^ij  muit  íev  íorth  the  úase  whtü 


it  was  del  i  ve  red  1  fov  every  deed  or  vvrí  t- 
ing  has  a  date  in  law,  and  that  is  the 
dayof  the  dclivery  j  and  where  there  ís 
Tione,  a  piaiittítf,  it  is  la  id,  may  count 
it  of  any  date» 

In  writings  of  ímportance,    the  date 
ib 011  Id  be  written  in  wtfrds  iengíh\ 
In  letter&j  it  is  ufually  Written  in  figuré*, 
An  ante-date  is  a  date  pr-íor  to  the 
i  i  tne  when  th¿  inftrament  was  íigned» 
A  poír-dase  i s  that  pofterior  t o  the  real 
lime  when  the  infb uaient  was  paffed. 
Date,  dnJlylus,  the  fruít  of  the  phoenix, 
or  great  pahn-tree.    See  PhOenix, 
Dates  a  r  e  e  ítee  m  ed  mod  era  te  1  y  ítr  engtK- 
ning  and  aítringent,  for  which  reafon 
ihey  are  preferíbed  for  dian  bocas  that  are 
habitual,  for  weakneJTcs  cf  the  ítomaeh, 
and  fox*  ftrengtlientng  the  womb  j  bul 
at  prefent,  we  make  I  i  trie  nfe  of  them  m 
Enptand.    The  beft  for  medicinal  pur- 
poüs  are  fhofe  of  Tnnis,  and  the  coun- 
tiy  thereabont,   of  E'gypt  and  tnany 
parís  of  the  ealV;   tbe  dates  of  S^nin, 
and  tbe  fourh  of  France,  thou^h  tbey 
look  wellj   being  never  perfeclly  me, 
ajid  very  í'ubjtít  to  decay»    They  are  to 
be  choren  large,  ful!,  freO),  of  a  yellovr 
co!onr  on  the  furface,  foít  and  ttndtrj 
not  too  mneli  wrinkled,  and  fucb  as 
haré  tbe  pulpy  part  eitber  of  a  good 
white  throughout,  or  elle  reddiíh  to- 
ward   the  furface,   and  white  toward 
the  kernel.    Dates  tbe  bundred  weíghí 
pay  il,  4T^gdT  on  importation  j 

and  draw  back  onexportation  iL  íis*  6dr 
They  are  preíürved   m  three  dirrerent 
wavs  ^  lome  preffed  and  dryj  otbers 
preflki  more  modérate] y  5  but  the  beít  are 
tliofe  not  preítkl  at  alí,  only  moiftened 
wiih  the  juice  of  otlier  dates,  as  they 
are  packed  np  in  baíkets  or  in  íkins* 
DATJ^PLUM,  i  n  botany  a  ñame  ufed 
by  lame  for  ihe  diofpyros,  a  diflbft 
eenus  of  plan t?.    See  DiOgpyros. 
DATISCA,  ín  boíany,  a  genus  of  the 
díoecia-decandrti  tlalsof  plauts,  the  cli[> 
of  vvdiich  cojilUts  of  five  luavts  í  there 
are  no  ífower- petáis  j  ánd-its  fruk  k  a 
triangular,  unilocular  capfaJ^  contain- 
ing  a  greüt  number  oí  feeds. 
DAjlISI,  in  logíc,  a  mode  of  fyllogifrns 
in  tbe  thrrá  figure,  wherein  the  majór  ís 
an  nniyerfa]  afnnnahve,  and  tbe  mi  ñor 
and  condufion  particular  aífiimaiive  pro* 
pofitions,    For  cxamplep 
Da-    All  who  lerve  God  ate kingsj 
Ti-     So  m  e  who  fe  f  ve  Go  d  a  r  e  p  o  or  f 
sí,      Therel  ore  fome  wbo  are  poo¿r 
are  kínj^s» 

J>AT,1YE,  smci¿£  ^rjnnnsríans,  the  tbírrl 
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cafe  m  tbe  declenfion  of  nouns,  expref- 
íing  the  rebtion  of  a  thing  to  whóíe 
profíí  or  lofs  fome  other  thíhg  b  re^ 
ferréd*  It  iscajled  dative,  becaúle  ufually 
governed  by  a  verb,  inipiying  íbmething 
to  be  piven  to  fome  períon,  In  engtiíh, 
thc  da  ti  ve  is  expreífed  by  the  íigns  to  or 
fir. 

DATURA,  tkoRN- apple,  in  batany, 
a  gen us  of  tbe  pe^taitdria^monogynia 
chis  of  plants  :  the  flowér  cohfiíts  of  an  . 
ínfundibuliform  peta!  ;  the  fruit  is  a 
fiibovated,  bilocülar,  cj  dad  rival  vii  lar,  and 
c&mmonly  prickly  ca piule,  fíxed  to  tbe 
bate  of  the  cup;  tbe  feeds  are  mimtrous 
and  renifonr.  See  píate  LXVXI,  fig.  2, 
The  thorn>appJe  is  narcotic,  and  dange- 
rous  to  be  rákc«  intensa!  [y  i  bur  a  cata- 
plaíin  oí  its  lea  ves  and  leed  is  commend- 
ed  Forburns. 

DAUCUS,  tlie  CMitf.OT,  in  botanyj  a 
genos  oí  plañís  btJonging  to  tbe  peri- 
ta nilria  d Igv n ía  dar?.  T  h  e  gen  e  ral  fl owe r 
is  unequal  :  the  proper  one  con  fifis  of 
five  infíejco-coi'dated  petáis,-  the  exterior  ■ 
ones  being  the  Jargefl-,  There  is  no  pe- 
ricarpiurn  :  the  fruit  is  of  an  oval  figure 
every  Wáy  covéred  wjjth  rigid  hairs,  and 
is  diviíir>ie  into  two  parte  :  the  feeds  are 
two,  of  a  fnboval  figure,  con v ex  and 
bairy  on  one  fi!eh  and  plain  otvihe 
other.  See  píate  LXVÍI,  %.  3* 
There  are  two  kinds  of  dan  cus-  feeds 
Jtept  in  the  íhops?  difiinguiíhed  by  the 
ñames  of  daucus  creticus,  and  daucus 
vuÍgaris¿  The  feeds  of  the  dan  cus 
creí  ¡cus  come  principa]  ly  from  Gennany 
and  tbe  Levan  t;  the  fe  feeds  are  to  De 
chafen  frefh,  feund,  and  largo*  not  dufty, 
and  af  án  acrid  tafté.  They  are  very  apt  (o 
breed  infecís  and  muír,  o  o  that  account, 
be  cr  r  eñí  S  ly  1 00  ked  i  n  to ,  a  s  t  he  y  h  a  ve  n  o 
viriue  when  that  is  the  cafe,  The  feeds 
of  tbe  cretic  and  common  daucus  have 
the  fame  general  yirtues  5  they  are  pow- 
erful  diureticSj  and  much  ceiebrated  as 
carmina  tí  ves  and  mei  ines:  they  a  t  temí  ate 
(ílick  and  vífctd  bumours,  and  promote 
ihe  mentes.  Man  y  peo  pie  efttem  tbe 
feed  of  the  common  da  11  cus  a  reme d y  for 
the  llene  :  tlie  crélic  kind  is  one  of  the 
foui'  léífer  hot  feeds  of  ihe  fhops,  , 

DAVENTRY,  a  markertown  of  North- 
amptoníhire,  fituated  ahout  ten  miles 
horth  of  Nortbampcon  i  weft  Jong.  iQ 
and  north  lar,  53o  iz't 

D AÜ G H T KR,  Jí/íí?,  a  female  cbild,  See 
the  article  Chilp. 

As  they  re  qu  i  red  greater  expenres  to 
edúcate  and  fettle  them  is  the  world, 


than  fon?,   íbey  were  for  that  reafon  . 
more  fi  equently  expeled  by  the  antiern.^ 
Tboíe  w \uj  h a d  n o  legitímale  íom,  w ¿ r e 
O^bged,  by  the  athenían  -¡a^  toJtave 

,  theír  cítate s  to  their  daughttís,  v^bo  w,ere 
cobfineí3  to  marry  their  néareíl  refation, 
oihei  wife  to  forfeh;  tbeir  inberitáncej  a 8 
we  rsntl  to  have  Sieen  pracliícd  among 
llift  Jcws,  many  cf  wbofé  laws  fefm  to 
hávi  been  tranícrihed  by  Solón.  And  if 
311  beirefs  happéived  to  be  married  btfore 
Iiu-r  fatSser's  des tb,  tliis  díd  not  hinder 
-the  nearefl:  relación  .  to  dáim  tbe 
heritance,  and  even  to  uke  the  woman 
from  ber  IniíhamK 

Datjghter  tf  an/oíce,  a m on g  1  h e  Je w s . 

.    See  the  article  Bath-kol. 

DAVIDÍSTS,  in  chiitxh-hiJtrry,  a  fea  of 
ebriítian  herética  in  ihe  XVjth  rentury  -7 
ío  calíed  from  David  George,  theír  lead- 
er, who  began  by  givj ng  out  that  he  was 
the  Meífiab,  and  was  ferit  intü  the  worid 
i  u  order  to  peo  pie  tbe  k¡  n  gdom  of  hea  ven  p 
wbicb  was  quite  empry  of  inhabitants» 
for  ^ant  of  virtuous  and  good  men :  be 
rejecled  -marríage,  and  d^nied  tjie  re- 
fufrecljorii 

DAVIDES,  or  St  Davides,  a  citv,  and 
bSíliop's  íeer  o^  Pembrokeíbsrej  fituated 
near  tbe  irifb  chaníiel,  about  twenty 
miles  nortb  weft  of  Pembroke ;  Wcft 
lóng*  5Q  zor,  and  nortb  lat.  52o, 

St,  Davides  is  alío  tbe  ñame  of  a  town 
and  fort  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandelj  in  the  hirber  Indiat  ahout  eighty 
miles  fourh  of  Fort  Saint  George  :  eaít 
toii^.  79°  4o't  and  nortb  lar.  n°  4.5/. 

DAVIS's  STRA1TS  run  north  weíi  hom 
Cape  Farevuell,  Ín  60o  nortb  lat.  to 
RaínVs  Buy,  in  So°  north  lar*  feparatihg 
Greeniand  from  Nortb  America» 

Davis's  qtTADRANT,  the  fa¡r:e  witb  back- 
ítaff.  Stv  Quadrant  snd  Bacías taff- 

DAViT,  i  ti  a  íliip,  that  íliort  pitee  of 
ti m ber  wirh  a  notch  at  one  end,  whereipj 
by  a  ñrap,  bangs  the  fifli  block,  See 
píate  LXVfT.  fig.  4. 
The  ufe  of  tbis  block  is  to  help  up  the 
fltike  of  the  anchor,  and  to  fallen  it  at 
the  íhíp*s  bow^  or  loor*  The  davit  is 
íhvf cable  from  one  fide  of  tbe  /hip,  to  tbe 
other,  as  there  is  occafiou. 
Thire  i*  ai  lo  a  fin  a  11  davit  in  tbe  fhíp"s 
boatj  that  is  fet  o  ver  ber  bead  with  a 
íhiver,  in  which  is  brought  the  buoy  rope, 
wberewitb  to  weigh  (he  anchor  j  it  is 
made  faft  to  the  cailings  in  tbe  boat*s 
bow* 

DAUÍHINj  a  title  giren  to  the  ddeít  fon 
of  France,  and  hdr  prefumptíve  of  tbe 
5  Qjt  .  crown^ 
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«rown,  on  account  of  the  provínce  of 
Danphíny,  whichj  ih  1343,  was  gíven 
to  Philip  of  Valoisv  on  this  condition, 
by  Humhert,  dauphin  of  the  Viennois. 
The  feignéurSj  or  lords  of  A  uvergne, 
liave  íikewife  borne  the  appeflation  of 
&a~uphín,  huí  the  dauphins  of  Auvergne 
be]  el  itnot  üll  a  good  wbite  after  thofe  of 
tbe  VíennpiS,  and  even  re  ce  i  ved  it  from 
theni, 

pAtfFHÍN,  in  the  hiftory  of  fliell-fiíh,  a 
fpecics  of  cochlea,  or  ínail*  with  a  round 
mouth.    See  the  artide  CochlEA. 

DauPhiN-fort,  a  fort  built  by  the 
French,  011  the  caftern  coa  [t  of  the  iíland 
of  Madagafcar  ;  eatf:  long,  4.8 °f  and 
,  íonth  lar.  34°, 

PAUPHTNE,  or  Dauphtny,  a  provínce 
of  F ra  rice,  boundéd  by  Eiugundy  on  the 
líoríh,  byPiedinont  on  theeaftj  by  Pro- 
vence  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  river 
Rbone,  which  feparates  it  from  Langue- 
doc  and  the  Lyonois,  on  the  we(L 

DAY,  accordhíg  to  the  moft  natural 
and  obvious  fenfe  of  tbe  word>  figni- 
fies  that  fpaee  bf"  time  tjuring  which  it 
continúes  to  be  light  1  in  contradírUnc~tiori 
to  night,  being  that  partítíou  of  time 
wberein  it  isd^k  5  but  rhe  fpace  oí  time 
ín  which  it  ís  lightj  being  fomewhat 
vague  and  indderrmnate,  tbe  time  be- 
twien  tire  rifing  and  fetting  of  the 
fun  h  uíbally  iooked  on  as  the  day  : 
and  tbe  time  which  laples  from  i  ES  fet- 
ting  to  i:s  rifing  agaúi/  the  night, 
The  word  day  is  ufteii  taken  ¡ti  a  Jarger 
feñfe,  lo  as  to  incluye  the  night  alió  5 
01  to  denote  tbe  time  of  a  whoJe  appa- 
réiit  revotnlion  of  tbe  fu»  round  the 
earth,  in  wbtch  fenfe  it  is  calJed  by  fome 
ct  natural  day,  and  by  otbers  an  arti- 
ficia! one  :  but  to  ave-id  cjontufioii,  it  is 
11ÍI13L  to  caií  it  in  tbe  formar  fenfe 
ítmpEy  the  d*y,  and  in  ibe  Jatier  a 
nychthémsrón,  by  which  rerm  that  ac- 
cepíaúün  of  it  is  aprty  denoted*  as  it 
implíes  botb  day  and  night. 
The  nydithenaeron  is  divided  into 
twenty-fonr  parts,  called  hours,  which 
are  of  two  forts,  equal  and  unequal,  or 
temporary.  See  tbe  artíele  Hüueié 
Durerent  hations  begín  their  day  at  a 
dffferent  hour:  thns  the  Egypiians  be- 
their  day  at  midi-ight,  from  whom 
Hippocrates  introduced  that  way  of 
ferkoniüg  inro  aStronomy,  and  Copn  - 
n  icus  a  nd  ot  h  e  1  s  ha  ve  f  o  i  lo  wed  hl  m  :  but 
the  greateít  p.irt  of  aftrononien  reckpn 

-  the  Kty  b^gun  at  ncon,  and  fo  count 
iWeníytfoúi:  hours,  ti II  the  jiqqii  of  the 
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next  day  %  and  not  twice  twelve,  a^-. 
cording  to  the  vulgar  computation,  The 
metbod  of  begimnng  the  day  at  mid* 
night  prevails  alfo  in  Great  Bríiain, 
Francej  Spaín,  and  moft  parts  oí  Europe. 
The  Babylonians  began  theír  day  at  fun^ 
riíirigv  reckoning  the  hour  immedintefy 
before  its  ríJlng  a^aíú  tbe  twenty-fourth 
bonr  of  tbe  day,  from  whence  tbe  hours 
reckoned  in  this  way  are  called  the  Ba- 
byloníc.  In  fe  ver  al  parts  of  Gamany, 
tbey  begin  their  day  ai  fün  fíttsng^  and 
recJcon  on  till  it  fets  next  day,  calling  that 
the  twenty-íourth  hour  ;  tbe  fe  are  gene- 
ral Iy  termed  Italian  hours,  The  jews  alfo 
b a  n  their  ny cíi  the meron  a  t  fu n -fe tt¡ n g  j 
but  then  tbey  divíded  it  into  twice  twehe 
hours,  as  we  do}  reckoning  twelve  for 
tbe  day,  be  it  long  or  íhort,  and  twehe 
for  the  night  ;  fo  that  their  hours  con- 
tinually  varyíng  witb  the  day  and  night, 
the  hour&  of  the  day  were  Jonger  thati 
that  of  tbe  night,  for  one  half  year,  and 
the  c  jntrary  the  other  3  from  whence 
their  hours  are  called  tempurary  ;  d\ofe 
at  the  time  of  the  eqmnoxes  became 
equaí,  beca  ufe  then  thofe  of  tbe  day  and 
11  i  gil  t  are  fo .  The  R  o  m  an  s  al  fo  reckon  ed 
theír  hours  after  this  manner>  as  do  the 
Turks  at  this  day.  This  kind  of  hours 
are  called  p¡anetary}becanfe  the  fcven  pía- 
nets  were  antiently  looked  upon  as  pre- 
íiding  over  the  affaírs  of  the  world#  and 
to  take  it  by  turns  each  of  thefe  hours, 
according  to  the  folio wing  order ;  faturn 
üi%  then  jupíter,  mars,  the  funj  venusi 
mercury,  and  laíi  of  al  I  the  moon  s  henee 
they  denominated  each  day  of  the  week 
from  that  plañe t  whofe  turn  it  was  to  pre- 
fide  the  firfl  hour  of  the  n  ye  h  the  meron, 
Tbus  aíiigning  the  rirít  hour  of  SatmUay 
to  faturn,  tbe  íecond'  wilj  fall  to  jupíter, 
tbe  third  to  mars3  and  fo  the  twenty- 
fecond  of  the  íame  n  ye  hiberne  ron  wül  fall 
to  faturn  again^  and  tberefore  t|ie  tuwenty- 
tbird  to  jupiter,  and  the  laít  to  man  : 
fo  that  on  the  firft  hour  of  the  next  day, 
it  will  fall  to  the  fun  to  prefide ;  aritl 
by  the  like  manner  of  reckoning,  tlie 
firft  hour  of  tbe  next  will  fall  to  the 
moon  j  of  tbenextj  to  mars  j  of  the  next, 
tp  mercury  j  of  che  next,  to  venus :  | 
henee  the  days  of  the  week  carne  to  he 
diítin^uiílied  by  tbe  latin  ñames  of  dm 
faturniY  filis  f  luna,  nmríisf  ?ft£j'mñ¡i 
jovís,  and  <yener\s  j  and  among  uí,  by 
tbe  ñames  of  Saturday,  Sunday,  Mon- 
tJay, 

Day,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  relates  to  tbe  day  of 
appearance  of  parties,  or  the  cgntínuance 
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of  íiiíts,  where  &  day  ís  given,  &c~  See 
the  article  Essdín. 

In  real  a&ions  there  are  common  days 
and  fpeeial  days  given  by  the  }udges,  in 
an  aflife, 

pATSw/to/A,  are  days  fet  down  by  íta- 
tute  or  order  of  the  ccurt,  when  writs 
fliall  be  returned,  or  when  the  party  (hall 
appear  011  the  wfñ  fervejí.  The  y  fay 
alio,  if  a  per  fon  be  difmhTed  whhout  day, 
he  is  finally  diícbarged. 

Days  qfgwce>  are  ihofe  gran  red  by  the 
court  at  the  prayer  of  ¡he  defendant,  or 
plaintiíFj  íit  whofe  delay  it  is. 

pAYs  of grace7  in  commerce,  are  a  cufto- 
mary  number  of  days  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  a  bilí  of exchange,  ®£¡  after 
the  fame  becomes  due. 
Threedays  of  grace  are  allowed  ín  Eng- 
land  ;  ten  in  France  and  Dantzíc  5  eight 
at  Naplesf  íix  at  Ven  ice,  Amfterdam, 
Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp  \  four  at  Frank- 
fort  i  five  at  Lerplic  ■  twelve  at  Ham- 
burg  i  fi*  ín  Portugal ;  fourteen  in  Spain  \ 
thírty  ín  Genoa9íJ@V, 

PaY'LighTj  in  00  r  Jaw  *  fome  time  after 
fu n ■  fett in  g,  a n d  b ef ore  fu n-rifing,  being 
accounted  part  of  the  day,  when  the 
hundred  is  Hable  for  any  robberies  com- 
mitted  wíthin  that  time, 

DayY  man,  ín  the  nonh  of  England,  nn 
arbitrar  or  or  perfon  tliofen  to  determine 
an  arfair  in  diípute* 

Dats  of  prefixkn  in  the  exchequer,  Jee  the 
artícle  Hemembuancers, 

]Dúg-D  a  y  s  >  dks  caniculares  *  See  the  a  rti  el  e 
Canicular  Days, 

hüdy- day,    See  the  artícle  Lady, 

$¿t¿irter-T>AY.   See  the  arricie  QüarTER.  . 

StatiQttáry  Days.    See  Stationary. 

ínteríal&ry  Day.    See  I^TERCAkAitY. 

Da y-co al^s mon g  minéis,  an  appe]  la- 
tí on  Jjj^P  10  the  upper  II  ra  turo  of  the 
cual,  or  !bat  which  lies  next  the  Ai  r face 
of  the  "car  t'h. 

DÁZEj  airíong  míners,  denotes  the  fame 
with  the  jtetaugia  of  natural  ilís.  See  the 
article  TlLAuGi a. 

DE ACON,  foziia^  one  of  the  three  facred 
orders  of  the  cbriflían  church.  The 
word  is  íbmetímes  ufed  in  the  New  Tí  lla- 
me nt  for  any  one  that  miniflers  in  the 
ferviee  of  God,  in  which  feníe  bitfiops 
and  prefbyters  aré  ftiled  deacons  y  but  in 
íes  reftraíned  fenfe,  it  is  taken  for  the 
tliírd  orderof  the  clergy,  as  a p peái  s  fiom 
the  concurrent  teftímony  of  antrent  wrí- 
tdis?  who  conftantly  ftlle  them  minííiers 
.  of  the  myíteríes  of  Chnítj  minitlers  of 
spifeopey  and  the  churchj  and  the  likt\ 

? 
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The  firít  inftitutlon  of  this  order  h  xe- 
corded  in  A&s,  ch.  tí, 
As  to  the  office  of  deaconsj  the  moft  com- 
mon and  ordinary  was  to  be  attendant  on 
the  brfhops  and  prefbyters  ín  the  fervice  of 
tlje  a  ltar,  to  takecaie  of  the  holy  tahle  and 
ail  the  ornaments  and  utenfds  be/ong- 
Ing  to  it,  and,  ín  the  r\e:zi  place,  to  re™ 
cci  ve  the  ofFtí  rings  of  the  pecple?  and  to 
prefent  them  lo  the  piLeft  j  at  the  fame 
time  rechín^  the  ñames  of  thofe  ihat  of- 
fered,  In  fomechnrche?,  tho"  not  in  aH» 
the  tlcacons  read  the  golpel  both  heforo 
and  at  the  communion  fes  vice  ;  but  their 
moft  peen  liar  office  was  to  aííift  the  biíliop 
and  prefbyters  in  the  adminiírration  of 
the  eüchariít,  at  which  their  bulinefs  was 
to  di  [tribute  the  elements  to  the  people 
who  were  prefenr,  and  carry  them  to  thofe 
who  were  a bfen t .  That  t bey  we re  n e ver 
allowed  to  coníecrate  them  at  the  altar, 
appcars  fiom  the  telümonies  of  Hilary, 
Je  rom,  and  the  author  of  the  conftita- 
tíons.  They  were  permiíted,  however, 
to  admin'ifler  íblely  the  facrament  of  bap- 
tifm  in  fome  cafes,  Another  part  of  the 
office  of  deacons,  was  to  be  a  lbrt  of  mo- 
ni tors  and  dh  eelor 3  to  the  people  in  the 
exercife  of  their  pubiic  devotlons  in  the 
church  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  made 
ufé  of  certain  known  forms  of  wordst  to 
give  notice  when  each  part  of  the  fervice 
béga  n.  When  ce  they  are  fo  metí  mes  called 
Utax.rlfvx.ez,  the  holy  cryers  of  íhe  church* 
Deacons  liad,  by  Jicence  and  authority 
from  the  bííhop,  a  power  to  preachj  to 
reconcile  penitents  and  grant  them  ab- 
folution,  and  to  reprefent  their  biíhop$  m 
general  councils,  Their  office  out  of  the 
church  was  tó  take  care  of  the  neceffi- 
tous,  fuch  as  orphans,  widows,  pi  ífon- 
ers,  and  ail  the  poor  and  fíele  who  had 
any  title  to  be  maintained  out  of  the 
public  revenues  of  the  church  5  to  en- 
quire  inro  the  moráis  and  converfatíon 
of  the  peopieT  and  to  make  their  report 
thereof  to  the"  biíhop.  When  ce,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  vai  iety  of  bufinefs,  it  wai 
ofoal  to  have  feyeral  deacons  ín  the  (amé 
church* 

In  the  romiíh  church,  it  is  the  deacons 
office  to  meen  fe  the  officíating  prieft  or 
p télate  i  to  lay  the  corporal  oii  the  altar  ; 
to  receive  the  paten  or  cup  from  the  fub- 
deacpn,  and  prefent  them  to  the  perfon 
officíating  5  to  meen  fe  the  choir-j  to  receive 
the  pax  from  the  officíating  p  reí  a  te,  and 
carry  it  to  the  fub-deacon  5  and  at  the 
pontifical  mafs,  when  the  blíhop  gives  the 
bieflin^  to  put  the  mitre  on  bis  head, 
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ííhÍ  ta  take  oíf  ibe  archbiíhop's  palíj  and 
lay  it  on  the  altar.  -  In  EnpJand,  the  Forra 
of  ordainíng  deacons,  declares  that  it  is 
Iheir  office  lo  a  lTür  the  prieft  in  t  he  di  ib -f- 
btttion  of  theholycommunion  5  in  whíehj 
agreeflbly  to  the  praftíce  of  tiie  antlent 
church.,  they  are  confíned  to  the  actmínl- 
ib  ¡ng  the  wine  to  the  com munícants,  A" 
íleícort,  with  ves,  is  not  capable  of  sny 
eccíefiafíical  piorno t ion,  yet  he  may  be 
a  chaplain  to  a  family3  cúrate  to  a  hene- 
fíced  clergyman,  or  le&urer  to  a  parifh 
church*  He  may  be  crdained  at  twenty- 
trii  ee  years  of  age,  auno  cúrrente  \  but  it 
ísexprefsfy  provided,  that  the  biíhop  íhall 
yi  ot  .orriain  the  fame  perfon  a  príeít  and 
deacon  in  the  fame  day.  De  acón  s,  ac- 
cording  to  St.  Paul,  íhould  be  challe,  fin- 
iere, and  hlamtrleft  \  neither  great  drink- 
trs,  ñor  gíven  to  m'thy  hiere  ;  they  fhould 
hohl  the  myílery  of  the  faith  in  puro 
con  fe  íe  rice,  and  íhould  be  well  approved 
be  f ore  they  areadmitted  10  the  minilrry. 
IíEACONESSj  £ifemaledea£Qnx  an  order of 
women,  who  had  their  diftinít  offices  and 
fervices  in  the  primitive  cli  urch,  This 
office  appears  as  antient  as  the  apoftoli- 
cal  age  ;  for  St,  Paul  calis  Phcebe  a  fer- 
vam  of  tbe  church  of  Cencbrea,  The 
original  word  is  &bWjCj  anfwerable  to 
the  latín  word  ?tiimfraw  Tertullian  calis 
them  viéfít,  widowSj  beca  ufe  they  were 
com  moni  y  chofen  011 1  of  the  widows  of 
th  e  ch  ti  rch  ¡  and  for  the  fa  m  e  rea  fon  E  p  i  - 
phaniusj  and  the  conndl  of  Lsodícea, 
calis  them  &fti?£vr¡&ti;1  eider ly  womtm, 
be  can  fe  none  but  íbeh  were  ordinarily 
laken  into  this  office,  For*  indeed,  by 
fome  antient  laws,  thefe  four  qualifica- 
tions  were  required  in  every  one  that 
\^as  ro  be  admatted  inío  this  order.  1. 
That  íhe  íhould  be  a  widow.  2.  That 
fhe  fhould  be  a  widow  that  liad  borne 
chiídren.  -3.  A  widow  that  was  but 
once  married.  4,  One  of  a  confiderable 
age,  ÍQvty}  íiity,  orfsxty  year&  oíd*  Tho* 
alí  théfe  míes  admitted  of  exceptions, 
.Ccncerning  their  oidínation,  whether  it 
tvr<¡  aKvays  performed  by  impoíition  of 
IvantU,  the  leárned  are  n^ueh  djvided  ín 
fheh  itiitlmcnts,  Baronius  and  Valeíius 
'think  they  weie  noi,  and  mak.e  no  other 
acroiift  of  them  man  as  mere  Jay-per- 
jbní-  Eüt  the  authorof  the  cpnítitutions, 
fpeaking  of  tlieír  ordination,  requíres  the 
•bifiiop  to  ufe  impofition  of  hands,  with  a 
ío'rín  of  prayer  which  is  tbei  e  recited. 
Wfi  are  not,  however,  to  imagtne3  that 
this  ordmstion  gave  them  any  power  to 
execute  any  part  of  the  facerdotal  office* 


They  were  only  to  per  f  o  i  ra  fome  Infe- 
rior fervices  of  the  chnrch,  and  thofe 
chiefly  rebtíng  to  the  womén  for  whofe 
fak.es  they  were  ordaíned.  One  part  of 
theír  office  was  to  afliít  the  minifer  at 
the  baptittjrig  of  women,  to  undi  eff;  them 
for  immerfion,  an<l  to  d retís  theíij  agairr, 
that  rhe  whole  ceremony  might  be  per- 
formed  with'  atj  the  deceney  becomin^ 
fatíréd  an  a 51  ion»  A n other  part  o f  their 
offíce  was  to  be  private  catechiíis  to  the 
woíu en  ca tech n  m  en s  who  were  preparing 
for  baptifm.  They  were  likewife  tovifit 
and  attend  women  that  were  fick  and  in 
dtfttefs  5'  tó  minilfer  to  the  trmtyrs  and 
confeílbrs  ín  prifon  ^  to  attend  the  wo- 
men s  gate  ín  the-chureh  j  and,  Jaítly,  to 
aíTlgn  all  women  their  places  Ín*  tb 
chui  ch,  regnhtc  t  heir  b¿bayiinir?  and  pre, 
fide  o  ver  the  reñ  of  the  widowss  whencí 
in  fome  canon s  they  are  ítiled  vfwMnphz^ 
governefe.  This  order,  which  íince 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  centnry  has  been 
wholly  laid  afide,  was  no:  ahohílied  evefy 
where  atonee,  but  contíntied  in  the  greek 
church  longer  than  in  the  latinj  and  ¡n 
fome  of  the  Jatín  church  es  longer  than  in 
others. 

DEACONKY,  the  order  or  minifiry  of  the 
deacon  or  deaconefs ,  See  DEACOM, 

Deacokry,  dtacohm,  is  alfothe  na  ote  of  the 
chapéis  ar.d  oratoria  in  Rorríe¿  under  the 
dircálion  of  the  levcral  cardinal  deacons 
Ín  their  refpeclive  quarters,  Antíenth^ 
they  were  ieven  in  number,  as  the  dea- 
conry  of  St.  Maria  in  the  broad  way,  the 
deaconry  of  Sr.  Euftacbio  near  rhe  Pan- 
theon,  &c*  anfwerine  to  the  Te  ven  re- 
gión s  of  the  cíty.  They  liad  Hoffíitaís 
annexed  to  them  for  rhe  ddtríbntion  of 
al  ms,  and  an  adminiftnitor  f  or  temporal 
concern s,  callcd  the  íither  of  the  dea- 

'  A  com  y,  who  was  íbmettmes  a  prieíl  and 
íbinetimes  a  ¡aymau,  At  prefent,  thefe 
are  foiírteen  of  theLedeaconries,  or  holpi- 
tal?,  under  tbe  direflion  of  as  man  y  car- 
dinal?, 

DEAP-man's  head,  in  geography,  a  cape 
or  promontovy  near  Trigony  Ín  Couv 
wallj  between  Sr.  Mawes  and  Fowey. 

DeaD'MENS-eyes,  ín  the  fea  danguage,  2 
kind  oí  blocks  with  man  y  holes  ín  them, 
but  no  fhcevei s,  whcscby  the  flirouds  are 
fatíened  to  the  chains  :  the  crow-fteí 
rceve  alfo  throngh  thefe  holes  \  and,  in 
fome  íliips,  the  maín-ftays  are  fet  taught 
in  them  j  but  íhen  they  have  only  one 
hole,  thro*  which  the  ¡anyards  are  paffed 
fe  ve  ral  times*  See  píate  XXVII.  fig.  5- 

DeaP'NEttle;  a  genus  of  plants  caíled 

by 
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by  botanííts  iáñiiüni-.    Sea  Lamium. 

Dead-pLE»ge,  thefame  wíih  mortgage. 
See  the  árdele  Mortgace. 

PeaD-RSCKON¡nc,  ín  navigation,  the 
calculación  made  of  a  fhíos  place  by 
means  of  the  compaís  and  fog  j  the  firft 
férriffg  to  point  out  the  con  ríe  fhe  íails 
on,  and  the  other  the  di  flanee  run.  JYom 
thefe  two  things  giye.11>  the  íkilful  ma- 
rhier,  making  pro  per  allowances  for  i  he 
vnriation  of  the  comp  a  fst  leeway,  cur- 
venté,  Sfr-  *s  enabled,  wkhout  any  ob- 
fervationi  of  the  fun  or  ítars,  to  af  certa  in 
the  íhip's  place  tolera bly  welk  See  the 
articles  CouttsE,  Saíling,  Compaes, 

CüRREÍÍT,  LGE-WaV,  É£f. 

Dead-rising,  among  íkilors,  that  part  of 
'  a  fhip  which  lies  aft,  between  the  keel 

and  the  fioor- titubéis,  next  adjoining  ta 

the  ítem -poli,  under  the  breacWooin  in 

a  fhip  oí  war, 
Pead  ROPES,  oit  boa r tí  á  fliip,  fucli  ropes 

as  do  110:  run  in  any  block. 
Dead-sea,  in  geography,  a  bkeof  Judea, 

into  which  the  river  Jordán  dífeharges  ít- 

felf  j  beíng  about  feventy  miles  Jong,  and 

twcnty  brond  „ 

The  water  of  this  lake  is  both  falt,  and 
ñáufóoit%  bitter^  and  the  bi  turnen  it  af- 
fords  cxac"Uy  re  fe  m  bles  pitcb,  from  which 
itcan  only  be  d rílingu jílitid  by  üs  ful- 
phureous  fin  el  I  and  talle,  - 

Dead-tops,  a  di  fea  fe  incídent  to  young 
srees,  and  cured  by  cutting  cíf  the  dead 
parts  cióle  to  the  nextgood  twlg  or  íhoot, 
and  claying  tbem  o  ver  as  in  grafting. 
See  the  artícle  Grafting. 

De ad-wateR}  at  lea,  the  eddy-warer  jufl 
aftern  of'  a  íbíp,  ib  called,  becaufeit  does 
not  país  away  (o  fwift,  as  the  water  run- 
ning  by  ber  lides  doe?.  They  fay,  that 
a  jjnp  makes  much  dead  water,  when  me 
has  a  great  eddy  foüowmg  her  fteriii 

DEAÜLY  feud,  in  law,  a  profeflion  of  an 
irreconcilable  hatred,  tNl  a  perfbn  ís  re- 
vended eyen  by  the  death  of  his  adverfaiy* 
This  enmky  wasallowed  in  the  oíd  faxon 
hws :  for  where  any  perlón  was  killed, 
if  a  pe  cu  ni  ai  y  latisíaclion  was  not  made 
to  the  kindred  oí  the  ílam,  it  was  lawíul 
for  thein  to  re  ven  ge  themfeWes,  by  arms, 
on  the  mnrdei  er, 

Deadl Y* c ar \\OTj  a  plant  callad  by  bo- 
tan i its  t ha  p ü a ,    Sea  T h  a p  s  í  a  * 

Dh AD L Y- N IG HTS HADE,  a  ñame  g]vtn  to 
the  bclladonna  of  botaniíts.  See  the  ar- 
tide  BEtL  ADODÍN A* 

DEADSj  among  minerss  denotes  the  earth 
or  oí  her  foñlíe  fu  bit  anees  which  incloíe 
the  ore  on  cveiy  íide.  Henee,  breakhig 
n}  the  dcaJs,  h  the  lemoving  thefe  fub- 


ítances  for  the  eonveníeney  of  cajTyíng 

on  theír  work. 
DEAFFORES TED,  a  term  found  in  lá^y* 

bookSj  fignifying  tbat  a  place  ís^liícbarjj- 

ed  ftqm  beíng  a  forcit,  or  íreed  froni  the  • 

foreft-iaws* 
DEAFNESS,  ihe  fíate  of  a  perfrn  who  ei- 

ther  wantt,  the  ícníe  oí  heai  íngj  or  has  it 

gveatjy  inipaired. 

The  can  fes  oí  deafnefs  are  a  cutting  of 
the  extern  al  ear>  or  an  obíííUÍLion  of  the 
uuditory  paífage,  from.  wax,  or  otber 
ihings  5  frorn  a  ruptitre  of  the  membrana 
of  the  tympanum  j  or  when  k  is  cpr- 
roded3  or  ukerated,  or  the  auditoty 
nerve  is  obftrucled  or  compre  líe  d.  Exter- 
na] cu  ufes,  are  falls  íiom  h.igh  places  \  ax- 
cefiive  noifej  fuch  as  ibe  explofion  of  can- 
non  \  ükewife  acute  d  ¡fea  íes  near  ibeir 
ítate,  whích  are  like  to  termínate  by  a 
critica!  hannon  hagts 
As  to  ibe  prognoílicsr  thofe  who  are  born 
deaf  are  rarely  cured,  A  real  deafnefs  is 
Isard  to  remedy.  A  deafnefs  in  acule 
di  fe  a  fes,  with  crude  urina,  foretells  a 
delirium :  bu  t  when  theljgn?  of  cocí  ion  are 
gond,  it  porten  ds  a  critica!  h  se  morí  ha  ge* 
With  regard  to  the  cure,  if  the  ohííruc- 
tion  be  in  the  eütei  nal  cavky  of  the  ear, 
it  is  difccrnible  by  the  fight.  If  ih^re  i> 
qccafion  to  fyringe  the  etir,  a  ílecoclion  of 
fage  and  rofemary  flowers  w¡ 
with  eqnal  parts  of  water 
wínei  but  great  caution  fhould  lia  ufed., 
So  me  pump  the  head  with  warm  baíh 
water  a  ;  ib  me  fay?  the  eggs  cf  ants  brüif- 
ed,  and  put  into  the  ear,  with  the  juice  of 
an  onion,  enres  the  moft  invetérate  deaf- 
nefs. Othejrs  affivm,  that  a  íahvntíon  will 
íbinetimes  perform  a  cure*  A  critical 
deafnefs  will  caaíe  of  itfelf.  Etmníleí 
recommends  amber  and  muik ;  and  hard - 
nefs  üf  hearing  has  been  olten  cured  by 
putting  a  grain  or  two  of  múík  inte  the 
ear  with  cotton. 

HofFman  fays,  deafnefs  fometimes  arif^s 
from  a  flackneís  of  the  auditory  neryes^ 
which  of  ten  happens  from  too  great  a 
humidity,  whích,  if  negleóled,  will  iei  - 
mínate  in  a  perpetual  and  incurable  deaf- 
nefs, and  may  be  diíperíed,  íf  taken  in 
time,  by  pro  per  cephalics  and  íudorificí* 
So  me,  for  this  purpofe,  recommend  eqúaL 
parts  of  fpiru  of  la  vender  and  hungaiy- 
water,  wliich  fhould  be  dropt  wann  imo 
the  ear.  Líndanus  ad viles  the  gall  of  sn 
e  el ,  m  i  xt  w  i  t  h  fp  i  ii  t  of  wí  ne ;  a  n  d  ot  ht  r>  T 
the  fumes  of  fulpbur  conveyecL  into  ihc 
ear  with  a  pipe  or  funnel :  but  regard 
muít  alwaya  be  had  to  the  caufa?  it  dii- 
e  oyera  ble* 

Heíñer 


vill  be  propeir5 
'üid  white- 
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Kesíler  informa  us>  that  medicinal  waters 
drank  in  the  fummer  time  pretty  largely, 
I  are  the  beft  meaos  as  preftirvativeSj  and 
for  cu  ring  diforders  of  the  ears  }  and  that 
they  oí: en  per  for  in  more  than  any  other 
remedies  wh  ate  ver, 

The  fe  born  deaf  are  alfo  dumb,  as  not 
beíng  able  ta  leam  any  language,  at  leaft 
¿n  the  common  way  :  however,  as  the 
eyes,  in  fome  meafure,  ieive  them  for 
ears,  they  ma  y  fometimes  underítand 
what  is  faid,  by  obiervi  ng  the  motion  of 
the  lips,  tonque,  &c.  of  the  fpeaker, 
DE  AL,  a  thin  kind  oF  fir-planksj  of  great 
ufe.  irt  carpentry :  they  are  formed  ííy 
íawing  the  trunk  of  a  tree  into  a  great 
many  longitudinal  diviíions,  of  more  or 
lefs  tbieknefsj  aecórding  to  the  purpoíes 
they  are  m tended  to  ferve. 
Deals  are  rendered  much  barden  by 
throwing  them  into  falt -water  as  foon  as 
they  are  fawed,  keepiiig  them  there  three 
or  four  daysf  and   afterwards  drying 
them  in  the  air  or  íbn  ¡  but  neither  this 
flor  any  oiher  method  yet  known,  will 
preferve  them  from  fhrinking* 
Deals  "called  Burgendorp  deak3  the  huiv 
dred  containing  ftx  fe  o  re,  pay  o  o  ímpor* 
tation  3  L  Ss.  ST;¿£d.  and  draw  back 
3  I,  3     the  rate  i%  L  Meahro  deals>  fix 
lcore>  pay  iL  is,  joT-^§d,  and  draw 
back  i  h  r  s.  the  rale  4L  Norway  deals, 
fixfcoré,  pay.il.  S  s*  jijú*  and  draw 
back  1  l.  ds,  3  d.  the  rale  5  I.  Spruce 
deals,  fue  ico  re,  pay  4  L  5  s.  io  |  d.  and 
draw  back  3!.  iSs«  3  d*  the  Vate  15I. 
Deals  from  Ruffia,  and  all  other  conn- 
tries  not  particularly  rated,  exceeding 
uventy  feet  ¡11  kngth,  pay  41 .  5  fi.  ioT£gd, 
and  draw  back  3  I,  iS  s,  9d.  the  rate  15L 
Deals  from  Sweden,  or  any  other  eoun- 
T(  y,  of  twenty  feet  in  le  ngth  or  under,  not 
orh-rwife  rated,  the  no,  pay  1  L  S  S,  7  ^d# 
and  draw  back  1 1.  6     3  d,  the  rate  5  I, 
Be  al,  in  geography,  a  port  town  of  the 
,  county  of  Kent,  berween  which  and  the 
Goodwín-íandsj   t^e   fhipping  ufually 
rides  in  the  Downs,  in  going  out  or  com- 
ing  home:  it  is  about  lixty  leven  miles 
eaítward  of  Lo  o  don  :  eatt  Ipng.  i°  30', 
aivd  noi  th  lat.  5P  i  6', 
DEAN,  an  eceleftaíiieal  dignitary  in  cathe- 
dral  and  collegíate  churche?,  and  head  of 
the  chaprcr. 

Aíí  the  re  are  tvvo  foundations  of  cathe-  ' 
dral  chnrches  in  England,  the  oíd  and 
ihe  new,  fo  the¡ y  are  two  ways  of  ere- 
atingdeans#    Thofe  óf  the  oíd  founda- 
xlm?  founáed  befoie  the  fnppreffion  of 
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mdnañeries,  as  the  deans  of  St»  PaulV# 
York,  &c.  are  raifed  to  that  dignitj 
much  after  the  manner  of  biíhops,  the 
king  ñiít  fendiug  bis  con  ge  d'elirtí,  the 
chapter  elecling^  and  the  king  granting 
his  roya!  aíTent,  the  hifhop  confirme  h¡m} 
and  gives  his  mándate  to  ¡nftaU  1iíjd( 
Thofe  of  the  new  fonndation,  whofe 
deán  ríes  were  raiíéd  upon  the  ruins  of 
priones  and  convenís,  fucb  as  the  tkan¡s 
of  Canterbury,  Durbam,  Elyy  Norwid] 
Winchefter,  ¿?<r,  are  donative>  and  in- 
ftalled  by  virtue  of  the  kiogY  letters  fa. 
tentí  wfithout  either  elección  or  confia 
matíon.  Canonills  diílinguifh  bctwccn 
deans  of  eaibedral  and  thoíe  of  collegiatd 
chu  relies,  The  firft,  wíih  iheir  chap* 
ter,  are  regularly  íbbjeít  to  the  ¡urifdic* 
tion  of  the  biíhop.  As  to  the  latter, 
they  nave  ufbally  the  contentious  jurif* 
diclíon  in  themfelves}  though  fometimes 
thís  helongs  to  them  in  common  with  the 
chapler.  There  are  cathedral  chnrches 
which  never  had  a  deana  and  in  which 
the  bifhop  is  head  of  the  chapter,  and  in 
bis  ablence,  the  archdeacon  i  íuch  are  the 
cathedials  of  Su  David  and  LantbfF, 
There  are  alfo  deans  with  out  a  chapter, 
as  the  deán  of  Battle  in  SuíTex,  deán  of 
the  arches3  &c.  and  deans  whhout  a  ju. 
rildiclion,  as  the  deán  of  the  chapel  royaL 
In  tlus  íenfe  the  word  is  applit:d  to  ih$ 
chief  of  certain  peculiar  churches  or 
chapek. 

Rural  Deapí,  called  alfo  archprefbyter,  ori- 
ginally  exercifed  jurifdiction  o  ver  ten 
chin  ches  in  the  country,  and  afterwards 
tome  only  the  biíhop's  fubftitute,  to 
grant  letters  of  adminiflratíon,  probate 
of  wílJs,  to  convócate 'the  clergy, 
and  figniFy  to  them  fometimes  by  leEteiSj 
the  biíhop^s  will,  and  to  give  inducción 
for  the  archdeacon,  Their  office  is  ncw 
loít  sn  that  of  the  arehdeacons  and  chan- 
cellara. 

Dean  of  a  monafisry^  was  a  fuperior  eíh- 
bliílied  under  the  abbot,  to  eafe  him  in 
ta  king  care  of  ten  monks>  wbence  he 
was  called  decanus, 

Dean  and  Ch  after.,  are  thebimop^  conn" 
cii  to  sfílít  him  in  the  affairs  of  religioa, 
and  to  aíTent  to  every  grant  which  the 
biTnop  malí  make  to  bind  his  fucceíTors, 
As  a  deanry  is  a  fpintual  dignity,  a  imn 
cannot  be  a  deán  and  prebendary  of  the 
fame  church, 

Deak,  in  geography,  the  ñame  of  a  foreft 
in  Glouceftciílure,  lyiog  northward  of  tht 
river  tícvern» 

DEAR. 
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0ÉARTICÜLATION,  ttié  fame  with 
díarthrofis.    See  Diarthrosis. 

DEATHj  ffiorsy  ¡s  generalJy  confidered  as 
the  feparation  of  the  foul  f rom  the  body  ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  opp  ofed  to  lífe, 
which  confifts  i n  the  unión  thereof.  Phy- 
ficians  teach,  that  as  the  1  ¡fe  of.thofe  ani- 
máis we  cali  perfe£r  cotiíifts  in  a  con  ti* 
uued  flux  and  reftux  of  the  blood,  ner- 
vous  juice  and  air,  to  and  from  the  prin- 
cipal organs,  fo  a  man  may  be  reckoned 
dead  when  he  no  longer  breathes,  and 
hís  heart  and  arte  ri  es  ha  ve  left  ofFall  cir- 
cuUtion  and  pulíatkm*  But  Dr.  S  reven  - 
fon,  as  we  find  ín  the  Medica \  EfTays, 
does  not  admit  tliis  dofínne,  beíng  of 
opinión,  that  after  the  motion  of  the 
hcart,  arteries,  and  lungs  cea  fes,  there 
often  remaíns  a  fmall  degree  of  vital  prin- 
cipie deferving  atrention.  He  then  pro- 
pofes  atheory  of  his  own,  in  conlequence 
of  which  it  feems,  that  death  does  not  in- 
evitably  attend  an  intire  organic  reft  of 
what  we  cali  the  folíds  of  the  body  5  na  y, 
that  one  can  not  be  called  dead,  till  the 
energy  of  the  blood  is  fo  far  gone,  that, 

.  though  áífifted  by  all  poíHble  means,  it 
can  never  be  agaín  ableto  fill  and  llí mu- 
íate into  contracción  the  right  finus  ve- 
nofus,  and  au  riele  of  the  heart* 
Men,  fays  lord  Baeon,  fear  death  as  chil- 
dren  fear  the  dark  |  and  as  that  natural 
fear  in  children  is  increafed  by  fríght- 
ful  ta  les  t  fo  is  the  other.  Groans,  con- 
vulííonSj  weeping  friends  and  the  like, 
fiiew  death  terrible  5  yet  there  k  no  paf- 
üoii  fo  weak  but  conquers  the  fear  of  ¡t, 
and  therefore  death  is  not  fuch  a  terrible 
enemy.  Revengo  triumphs  o  ver  death, 
Jove  ílights  it,  honour  afpires  to  it,  dread 
of  íhame  prefers  it,  grief  fiies  to  it,  and 
fear  anticípales  it-  The  fame  noble  au- 
thor  thinks  it  the  office  o f  a  phyGcian  to 
procure  eafy  deaths,  as  well  as  to  reftore 
health, 

In  lawj  there  is  a  natural  death  and  a 
civil  death:  natural,  where  na  tu  re  írielf 
expires  j  civil,  where  a  perfon  is  not  ac- 
tualJy  dead,  but  adjudged  fo  by  law, 
Thu3,  if  any  per  fon,  for  whofe  life  an 
eíhte  is  granted,  remanís  beyond  fea,  or 
is  otherwife  abfent  fe  ven  years,  and  no 
proof  made  of  his  being  living,  he  (hall 
be  accounted  naturaíly  dead  , 
DeaTh-watch,  in  zoology,  an  infecí: 
nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  common  Ion  fe, 
írequent  atnong  oíd  wood,  furniture,  &c. 
ít  is  of  an  oblong  and  flattiíh  figure,  and 
of  a  pale  browniíh-white  coloui"  3  and  the 
noife,  rafembling  the  be  a  ring  of  a  watch, 
V©L,  II, 
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ís  the  iove-note  of  the  fe  amnbal^  Wheh 
the  male  or  female  woo  eael)  othtír. 
DÉ  BSNE  ESSE',  a  latin  rjlirafe  nká  in 
our  law  ín  a  doubrful  me^níng,  as  co  také 
or  do  a  thing  de  hen?  efit,  is  to  aííow  it  a* 
prefent  to  be  Well  done?  but  when  it 
comes  to  be  more  fuliy  exa-ntneil?  rhen 
to  ítand  or  fall  according  to  the  merít  of 
the  thing,  In  tlié  cnaricery^  upon  a  mo* 
\ ion  for  one  ofthe  defendants  of  a  íuít 
to  be  examined,  the  court  frequenüy  ór- 
ders  it  to  be  done  dt  bene  ejfe,  vh.  that  his 
depofitíon  ftuil  be  taken,  and  afluwcd  or 
fupprelTed  at  the  hearing  of  the  can  le  up- 
on the  full  debate  of  the  maUer  as  the 
court  fhaU  think  fit.  A'fo  where  a  enm  ^ 
plainant's  witnefTes  are  íick  or  aged,  or 
going  beyond  fea,  fo  that  he  ís  írTdangei' 
of  lofiug  their  evídence,  the  coíue  of 
chancery  will  order  them  to  be  examined 
'dé  bem  ejfét  in  which  caíé  they  are  valíd* 
¡f  the  plaintiff  has  not  an  oppoitunity  of 
examíning  them  áftérwáVds, 
DEBENHAM,  a  market  town  of  SiíÍFí)]!:, 
about  twenty  miles  eaft  of  BuVy'i  eaít 
longitude  i«  %o\  and  north  latitude 

BESENTURE,  a  terrn  of  trade  nfed  at 
the  cuftora-houfe  for  a  kind  of  certifícate 
íigned  by  the  ofíicers  of  the  cuftorns, 
which  entitles  a  merchantexportin^  goods 
to  the  receipt  of  a  boumy  or  drawhack* 
All  merchandifes  that  are  defigned  to  be 
taken  on  board  for  that  voya^e  heing  en- 
tered  an.d  íliipped,  and  the  fiiip  heing  re- 
gular) y  dea  red  out,  and  failed  out  of 
portón  her  intended  voyage^  debe  mures 
may  be  made  out  from  the  exporter's  en- 
tríes,  ín  order  to  obtain  the  drawbacks, 
allowances,  bou  n  ti  es  or  premiums  j  which 
deben  tu  res  for  foreígn  goods,  are'to  be 
,  paid  within  one  month  after  demand. 
And  in  making  out  thefe  debentures,  ir  ' 
muíl  be  obferved,  that  every  piece  of 
vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  containíng 
any  debenture  for  drawing  back  cuíroms  ■ 
or  duties,  muft,  befo  re  writing,  be  ftamp- 
ed,  and  pay  a  dnty  of  eight-pence* 
The  form  of  debenture  vary3  accordíng 
to  the  merchandife  exported,  In  the  exe- 
cution  of  debentures  for  tobáceo,  i t  muft 
be  particular! y  obferved,  1.  That  deben- 
tures  for  the  fame  quantíty,  may  he  made 
in  one  or  more  parchment?-  1,  That 
the  exporter's  oath  innd  be  printed,  fpe- 
cifying  whether  he  aóls  for  himfdf  or  by 
.  commiflion*  If  ex  por  te  d  to  any  other 
foreign  ports  than  thofe  of  Ireland,  the 
word  Ireland  muft  be  added  to  the  oath 
after  Great  BrítainV  4*  Thataf  no  toljacco 
1     5  »  wt 
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may  be  can  fu  me d  on  board  mips  oF  war  of  the.  teílatm'3  the  aclion  ought  to  be 

iri  Europé,  but  what  has  paid  foll  du-  tbe  detinet. 

tiesj  and  been  manuiaftured  ¡n  Great  DEBIL!  TYT  aírjóng  phyfidans,  a  relaxa- 

Brítitin,  110  drawbatk  is  to  he  allowed  tion  of  the  íbtuls,  bccafioning  o  [ten  ti  me  3 

i  o:-  tobáceo  ex  porte d  i  n  any  man  of  weaknefles  and  fatntingSi 

5.  Xíiat  the  eight  porinds  /^r  hogíliead  DEBRÉCHÉEÍ,  a  tp^n  of  upper  Hungary, 

of  350  pounds?  or  more,  allowed  for  about  feventy-fcycn  miles  eaít  of  Buila : 

drabght  at impórtaüqn,  muít  not  í>e  de-  eaft  longittide,  21o  10^  ahd  north  latU 

dncted  on  exportaron,    tí,  That  deben-  lude  4.7o  -3.5', 

tures  for  tobáceo  exponed  to  Ireland,  DEBRUIZED,  ín  heraldry,  a  temí  pe, 

muít  not  be  paid  till  a  certificare  be  pro*  cnliar  to  iheEnglifh,  by  which  hm'h 

dnced,  .teftifyíng  the  hndirtg  thereof.    7.  mated  the  grievous  reítraint  of  any  ani- 

That  no  pet  fbns  mAy  íwear  to  the  ex-  mal*  debarred  of  its  natural  frecdom,  by 

portation,  but  íbeh  as  are  perm  ítted  to  aoy  of  the  otdínarks  being  la  id  o  ver  ít/ 

fwéar  ta  debe  ñtu  res  for  otlier  goods,    la  DEBT,  Mitum,  in  lawT  any  thing  duc  t0 

debitares  f jr  sil  other  foreign  goods,  another,  wherber  it  be  money*  good^  or 

110 'partan  miy  be  admítted  to  fwear  to  fervices  j  or,  the  aclion  brought  forre- 

tho  eK  ñor  tai  ¡oh,  but  the  true  exponer,  cov  e-ring  the  fame. 

either  as  a  prepnetor,  or?  who  being  em-  Where  money  U  due  upon  any  fpeciality, 

ployed  by  commiíTion,  ¡s  concerned  ín  ibe  an  aclion  of  debt,  and  no  otber,  lies.  Oes 

direclion  of  the  voyage.  AU  ícinds  of  de*  a  bond,  debt  may  be  brought  againlt  ttie 

bentures  befóte  detivered  or  paid  to  the  obligor  or  bis  ht¡ir,  who  has  lands  by  de- 

exporters,  'are  entered  into  a  feparatebqok  fcent,  íf  the  executors  ha  ve  not  fufficient 

keptfor  that  purpofe  by  the  colleílor  and  to  pay  it  j  and  an  heir  medíate  may  be 

comptroller  of  the  cuftoms.    S£e  the  ar-  fued  for  debt,  as  íf  he  were  a  11  immediate 

ticlr  Bou  NT  Y,  heir.  If  a  perfon  acknowledges,  by  ¿m\} 

Debes  tur  E,  ín  fome  of  the  aóls  of  par-  that  he  has  fo  müch  of  another^s  motiey 

liament,  denotes  a  kjnd  oí  bond  or  bilí  in  bis  handsj  he  re  theaftion  of  debt  wiÍE 

firft  gívtn  in  1  ¿4 9j  whereby  the  govern-  lie  for  it  $  and  where  onc  owes  a  fumjof 

rjncnt  ís  chargeií  to  p^y  th^  foldiercie-  money  to  another,  who  hath  bis  note  üti- 

ditor,  or  bis  aflignsj  the  money  due  on  der  handj  witbout  a  fea]?  aclíon  of  debt 

auditing  the  accoünt  cf  his  arreare*  on  a  mutuatus  lies*    Debt  lies  al  fe?  on  a 

Deben  ture  is  Likewifé  iifed  in  the  exebe-  recogmzantre  5  fo  upon  a  ítatute  merchant, 

qner,  ^nd  gíven  to  the  kingTa  fervants  for  which  is  in  r ature  of  a  bond,  or  obliga- 

the  payment  of  tbeir  wsges*  tion  :  but  it  ísfaíd  to  be  otherwifer  in  cafe 

1)EBET,  among  mercha^ts3  íignifies  the  of  a  ftatute  ííaple. 

furas  dnc  to  tbem  for  goods  foíd  on  ere-  Whether  an  acción  of  debt  be  brougbt  on 

dítj  for  which  tbey  have  charged  ttieir  '    a  bilí,  bond,  leafe,         the  feveral  writ- 

journal  or  ledger.  It  is  more  particu-  ings  are  to  be  weil  coníidered,  by  whích 

*  larly  undei  ítood  of  the  remainder  of  the  plaintiff  wanants  his  aíltonr  and  the 

debrs,  part  of  which  has  been  paid  en  flim  dne  muít  be  rigbtly  fet  forlh  :  thus, 

accour.t-  IF  £t  be  for  rent;  the  time  of  commence- 

DebeTj  amon^  book-keepers,  ís  ufed  to  ment  and  ending  muít  be  fpecified  ¡  and 

expreís  the  Uft  hand  page  of  the  ledger  the  judgmentj  where  the  demand  is  ía 

to  wíhich  are  can  ied  sil  articlcs  fn^idied  the  debet  and  detinet,  13  to  recover  the 

or  paid,  on  the  ¡Vojeft  of  nn  accounL  débtj'damages,  and  cofts  óf  Cuit,  But 

Í)ebet  and  Solet,  in  fa'w,  at  e  formal  in  a  debt  on  a  lingle  bil!,  a  defendant 

words  ufed  in  divers  wnts,  fometíines  may  plead  payment,  be f ore  the  aclion 

botH  tosreilier,  and  ibmetímes  only  debet.  bcought  in  bar  $  and,  on  bond,  he  may 

As  íf  a  perfon  by  writ  íues  to  recover  bring  in  the  principal,  imereft,  and  coh 

any  i  ¡ght  whereof  his  ahceñor  was  díf-  peuding  the  aéliort^  and  thereupon  be  dií- 

feized,  then  he  ufes  the  word  debet  alone  í  charged, 

bict  where  lie  íues  for  any  thmg  tbar  is  DebT  to  ihe  kmg,  comprehfnds  in  it  al] 

nuw  fij-ít  oí  all  denied  him,  in  that  caíe  he  rents,  íifue^  amerciaments,  and  other 

nfesdcbtt  and  foleí*  ihíngs  dne  to  the  king,  whofe  dtbts  are 

ívEBET  k  bfcti&ETj ó*wes  cutd  deiabu>  preferred  be  f ore  thofe  of  a  fubjecl  ;  a  mi 

ín  law,  are  térras  ufed  m  líriügirig  of  tintil  bis  debí  is  fatlsfi'ed;  he  muy  proíeít 

aélions.  Debt  againít  an  ht!i\  muít  be  i  he  debtor  froni  the  arrefts  óf  others* 

ín  the  debet  and  detinet ;  but  agalnSt  Pledges  ílnll  not  be  diíhaSncd  for  theCe 

executors,   for  mouey  due  íri  the  tiuie  debts,  where  the  principal  ís  fuílídent. 

^  DEBTOR, 
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See  the 


PEBTOR,  a  perfon  who  owes  any  thíng 
to  another,  in  contradiítinÉiion  to  cre- 
ador, which  is  he  to  whom  the  debt  ís 
owing.  . 
Wivere  debt  is  a  fimple  contrae*,  it  fol- 
íout's  the  perfon  of  ihe  debtor,  atid,  it  ís 
faíd,  not  oí  the  creditor,  as  to  aelions 
brtmght,  &c. 

There  have  been  di  veis  ííatutes  difcharg- 
jng  debtors  out  of  prifon,  when  they 
had  no  eff'e&s  to  pay  their  creditors.  See 
the  a  nicle.  FajsONEft. 

Debt  o  ti,  ih  merchante-  accountSi 
arricié  Boojc-keepino. 

PEC  ACROR  DON ,  ín  antinuity,  a  mufi- 
ca|  íníkumem  with  ten  ftrings,  called  by 
the  Hebrews  hafur,  hein^  a-I  too  It  thefame 
as  our  harp,  of  a  triangular  figure,  with 
an  hdílbw  bclly,  and  foundíng  from  the 
lower  part. 

PE  CAGON,  in  geometry,  a  plañe  figure 
with  ten  fules  and  ten  angles  ;  it  is  calkd 
a  regular  decagoo,  wheix  all  the  fides 
and  angles  are  equal, 
If  we  iuppole  the  radins  of  a  cítele  to  be 

r,  the»  will  ^/IT*— í  r,  arV'V""1.  +  ^ 

be  the  fide  of  a  decagon  ínfcribed  i n  that 
circle*  Again,  fuppofing  the  fide  of  a 
decagon  to  be  t ,  the  área  thereof  will  be 
8,69:  whence  as  1  to  Z.Sy,  fo  is  the 
fquare  of  the  fide  of  any  given  decagon 
to  the  afea  of  that  decayon. 
PECALQGUE,  tex^cy®*,  the  ten  pre- 
cepts  or  conimandments  delivered  byGod 
to  Mofes ?  after  en^iaving  the  111  on  two 
tables  of  íloüM 

There  are  {SKal  refined  fpeculatjons  con- 
cerning  thé^romulgation  of  thole  divine 
laws,  as  whether  the  y  \we  delivered  by 
an  ángel,  deputed  by  God  for  that  pur- 

•  pofc,  orby  the  deity  hiitifelf }  and,  if  by 
the  Jatter,  whether  k  was  the  ñrft  of  fe- 
concl  perfon  of  the  godhead  that  toóle  up- 
en him  to  be  the  legiílator  of  the  Jews  ; 
but  thefe  are  debates  of  Juch  a  nature, 
that  nothing  can  be.  coacluded  about 
them^  The  Jews,  by  way  of  excellence, 
cali  thefe  commandtoe-nts  the  ten  •wsríir, 
from  w henee  they  had  afterwards  the 
ñame  of  decalo^ue  :  biu  it  is  to  be  ob- 
fervedj  that  they  joined  the  firít  and  fe-i 
cond  ¡oto  orte,  and  divided  tbe  iali  i  uto 
tvvo:  they  underftand  that  againít  fteal- 
ingi  to  relate  to  the  Uealing  of  men>  or 
kidnapping  j  alleging,,  that  the  ñéalíng 
one  anothers  goods  or  propeity,  is  for- 
bidden  in  the  laíl  commandment. 

.  The  Taimüdiíts,  and  after  them  Pof- 


teíluSj  pretended  that  the  decalogue  was 
written,  or  engraved,  in  letters  of  light, 
L  e>  kiminous,  íliiníng  letters,  and  tbaE 
the  engraving  went  quite  rhro*  the  tables. , 
The  emperor  Julián  objecled  to  th'>  de- 
calogue, that  the  prerepts  it  eontained 
(thoíe  only  excepted  which  concern  the 
,  worfhip  of  falle  god  s>  and  the  obferyatíon 
of  the  fabbath)  vvere  ah  eady  ío  familiar 
to  aíl  nations,  and  fo  uní  verla  íly  received3 
that  they  were  unworrhv,  for  that  very 
rc^íbn,  to  be  delivered^  by  fo  great  a  le- 
giílatoi'y  to  fo  peculiar  a  pííopíe.  The 
church  of  Kotne  has  íbnck  ihe  íecon'd 
commandment  quite  out  of  the  d^ca- 
,  Jogue,  and  to  make  theír  number  com- 
plete, hath  fplic  íhe  tecth  into  two,  The 
.reafon  of  which  may  be  eaíily  conceiyed¿ 
í)ECAEviERIS^  a  term  ufed  by  fosne  wfí- 
ters  u  pon  fonnd,  to  denote  a  tenth  part. 
See  the  artíde  So  UNO- 
DE  CAMBRON,  a  work  ccntísinsng  the  ac- 
tions  or  convet  fations  of  tLjn  day*-  13  jc- 
cacío's  Decameron  confiíls  oforve  hundred 
novéis,  related  in  ten  days. 
DECAMPING,  in  mÜitaiy  rtíBírs,  is  the 
maiching  of  an  army  from  the  ground 
where  it  befo  re  la  y  encamped.  Sse  'Camp, 
DÉCAN,  a  province  of  tbc  hitber  India, 
bounded  by  the  provínce  oí  Gambaya,  or 
Guzuratj  on  the  north  1  by  Gokonda 
and  Bevai ,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Viíapour,  on 
the  fouth  j  and  by  the  Indian  ocean  on 
the  weft.  Ies  chief  ínland  town  is  Au- 
rengabad,  and  upon  the  coaft  the  town  of 
Bomba  y, 

DECANDRIA,  ín  the  linnaean  fytltm  of 
botan  y,  a  el  ais  of  plonts,  the  great  cha- 
raÉleriític  of  which  is,  that  they  hatfe 
Iiermaphrodite  ñow^rs,  with  ttm  ííamina 
in  each.    See  Bqtany,  Stamin  a,  ¡éc~ 

DECANTATION,  among  chemiih,  &c. 
<  the  géntly  pouring  off  aJiqtu^r  from  its 
fasces,  by  incliníng  the  1¡ p  or  canthus  of 
the  veífel  ¡  whence  the  ñame. 
The  deíígn  of  this  operatipn,  is  ín.order 
to  ha  ve  the  Jiquor  free  from  tbe  íediment, 
which,  upon  ífanding,  it  Jets  fall  10  the 
bottom  of  the  veíTeL 

DECANUS,  ín  román  antiqüity, ,  an  officer 
who  pi-cítJed  o  ver  ten  other  oíhcers,  and 
was  bead  of  the  contübtrnium,  or  fej  jeant 
of  a  fite  of  íbldiers. 

DECAPITE',  or  Deffait,  in  heraldry, 
See  tbe  arriele  Deffait. 

DECAPROTI,  decmprimti  in  román  an- 
tiquity,  cfHcers  for  gathering  the  tributes 
and  taxes* 

The  decaproti  were  alfo  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  dead,  or  to  anfwer  to  tile  empe- 
5  Ra  ror 
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ros-  for  ibe  quota  pam  of  íuch  as  died, 
otii      their  own  eítates. 

BÉCÁSTYLEj  ín  the  a  míen  t  architec- 
túVe,  a  butlding  with  an  ordo n nance  of 
ten  tohiiims  i  ti  fVontj  as  tlie  temple  of 
Júpiter  Oíympius  was, 

BÉCEIT,  ¿frfoj,  inlaw,  a  fuhtile  trick,  or 
d'evioé,  to  which  may  be  added  all  man* 
m  i  of  craft  and  collufion,  or  underband 
pi  artice,  ufed  to  delraud  anotber,  by  any 
means  whatevei, 

Dfccit  h  an  offencc  bofb  by  common  law 
a h d  by  ítatu te;  All  plantees  de rVau d - 
í n g t  o r  c  11  dea vou ri n g  t o  de f f a u d ■,  another 
oí  bis  right,  are  punifhahle  by  fine  and 
ir: psifuntnent,  and  fometimes  piilory, 
and  títere  isa  wcít  cali  ti  d  dscepíione^ 
iliat  1¡<  s  fW  one  wbo  rece! ves  injury  or 
dama  ge,  -ÉsV. 

A  wr-it  or  deceit  lies  agaínft  ñttornies, 
for  lofTes  fuíbined  by  their  default  ¡  alfo 
againít  bakers,  breweis,  and  cther  arti- 
íicers,  for  not  felling  good  commodities, 
or  reFufmg  toperform  a  barga  i  n  :  in  all 
<which  caíeSj  tíiey  sre,  by  ftatute,  bable 
to  pena'ties  in  propoition  to  their  orTence* 
IJKCEiVED,  in  the  manege  ;  a  borle  h 
Wiú  to  be  deccived,  upon  a  demivault  of 
ctie  or  Iwó  treads,  when  working,  for 
inítance,  to  the  ríght,  and  not  having 
jet  fíntíhed  above  half  the  deroivault,  he 
h  pvéífed  one  time  or  morjon  forwards, 
wiih  íht  inner  leg,  and  then  is  put  to  a 
Vfpvize  ti  pon  the  iefr,  in  the  Fame  cadenee 
wíth  which  be  began  }  and  tbus  he  re- 
garos the  place  where  the  demivauJt  had 
been  begun  to  the  right,  and  works'to  tlie 
Uñí  tbus  a  horle  may  be  deceived  upon 

PECÉÍVIBEjR,  ín  cbronology,  the  laíl 
mmuh  of  theyeai'i  ccmlifting  of  thirty- 
one  d.iys*  and  ib  callad  as  being  the  teu:h 
month  in  the  román  year,  which  com- 
nrériced  with  March,  See  the  ar  ti  el  es 
Yfafí.  and  Month. 

DECEMPEDA s  famix,  m  ent%ity,  a 
ni  le  or  ro4  liivided  í  uto  ten  íeetj  each  of 
which  was  Aihdivíded  inro  i n ches,  and 
ihofí  i  neo  dj^itíj  ufed  in  meaínring  of 
íand,  ancE3  by  [iichiíccls,  in  givíng  the 
proper  dimenfiorss  and  piopoitions  to  the 
parís  of  rheir  buiiding^* 

pECÉM  tales,  in  law,  a  virrít  íhat íífues 
dir¿e~kd  to  the  HicriíF,  whcitby  he  is 
carnmímded  ta  m:^  a  nppply  of  jury- 
rntrt,  where  a  ful  1  jury  does  not  appear 
oii  :i  TV! al  at  har. 

pECÉMVjRTj  román  antiíj^fty,  ten 
íji[íg:ítr¿U£5  choién  anniiñliy  at  ilome?  to 
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govern  tbe  eommoriwealth  ínftead  of  con- 
füís3  whh  an  abfolnte  power  to  draw  up 
and  rnake  laws  for  the  people» 
One  of  the  deccmvirí  had  all  tbe  erifigns 
and  hononrs  of  the  fun&íon,  and  the  rtlt 
had  the  Jikc  in  their  turn?  durbg  the 
year  of  their  decemvirate,  In  them 
vefted  all  tbe  Jegiílative  authority  ever  en- 
joyed  by  the  kings,  or,  after  them,  by  the 
confuís.  It  was  the  decemviii  drew  up 
the  laws  of  theTwelve  Ta  bles,  tlier^e 
ealled  leges  ¿Uc&nvirales,  which  were  tlae 
whole  of  the  román  law,  for  a  confuler- 
a  ble  time. 

Tliere  were  alfo  other  éeeemviri,  creaied' 
on  írequent  emergencies,  to  manage  aüd 
regtdate  certain  aflfairs,  a$  eondüéling 
colon  i  e?,  preíiding  at  feaíts,  taking  caie 
of  fa  enricen  keeping  tbe  fibyls  bpoks,  &ct 

DECENNALIA,  antient  román  feíHvaSi 
celebra ted  by  the  emperors,  every  ten;b 
year  of  their  reign,  wítb  facriftets,  games, 
and  largeíTes  for  the  people,  The  em* 
peror  Auguftns  firft  inftituted  the  fe  fo- 
Iemnities,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by 
his-fucceÍTors  i  at  the  fame  time  the  peo* 
pie  oíFei  ed  up  vows  for  tbe  ero  peror,  and 
fer  the  perpetuity  of  the  empire,  which 
were  therefore  called  <vóia  decemudh, 
Aüguftus*$  view  in  eftabliíhing  the  tíecen- 
na  lia  was  to  f  referve  the  empire  and  the 
fo  ve  reign  poWer  without  offence  or  jo 
ftraint  to  the  people» 

DECENNARY,  in  our  oíd  law^ooí:^ 
denotes  the  ptecinít  or  diílricl  of  ten  fd-. 
burghs.    Sec  the  next  article» 

DECENNIERS,  Deciners,  or  Doz^ 
KERSj  in  our  amient  law,  fuch  as  h^d 
the  overfight  of  ten  friburghs,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  king's  peace,  the  3¡- 
mits  of  whofe  jnrifdiclion  was  cailed  de* 
cenna. 

Tbefe  feem  to  ha  ve  had  a  great  authóiit/ 
in  the  time  of  tbe  Saxons,  taking  cogní- 
?ance  of  can  fes  within  their  circuits,  and 
redreííing  wrongSj  by  way  of  judgmcnt, 
In  later  times,  the  word  carne  to  tignify 
íbeb  a  perfon  as  by  oath  of  loyalty  to  jiis 
prince,  was  fettled  in  the  combinad  on  or 
íbeiety  o f  fuch  a  do^ein. 

DECEPTIOKE,  ín  law,  a  writ  which  líes 
in  cafes  oí  deceit.    See  Deceit. 

DECIDUOUS,  an  appellation  chiefly  ufed 
in  refpeft  to  plantss  thüSj  the  caíyx  er 
cup  of  a  flower  is  faíd  to  be  decidtioos, 
when  it  falls  along  with  the  flower- petabj 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  called  perma- 
nente when  itremains  after  they  are  fallen, 
Again?  decid uous  kaves  ar e>  chafe  which 
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faU  ín  autumn,  in  contradíítmaton  to 
tfiofe  oí  the  ever-greens,  which  remato 
all  the  wíjitm  - 

PECIES  tantüm,  in  law,  a  writ  that 
lies  againíl  a  juror,  for  having  taken 
money  of  either  party  in  a  fuit,  on  ac- 
countof  gMng  hís  verdiér, 
Thís  writ  is  fo  cailed  becaufe  it  recovéis 
ten  times  as  much  as  he  took,  Any  per* 
ion,  though  not  a  party  in  the  fuit»  may 
bring  thís  writ  iu  the  ñame  of  the  king 
and  hímfelf,  and  r  eco  ver  the  like ;  one 
hálito  the  crown,  and  the  other  to  the 
informer  or  profecutor,  which  a&ion  the 
kmg  má¿  not  relea  fe  by  pardon,  after  it 
is  ccmménced« 

DECIL,  in  aflxonomy,  an  afpecl  or  pofi- 
tion  of  two  plan  e  l  s,  when  tbey  are  diíbant 
from  each  other  a  tenth  part orthe  zodíae, 

DECIMAL  ARiTHMETTCjtlieart  ofcom- 
putíng  by  decimal  frafóona. 

Decimal  fraction,  that  whofe  deno- 
rninator  is  always  j9  with  one  or  more 
cyphers :  thus,  an  unit  may  be  imagined 
to  be  equally  divided  into  10  parts,  and 
each  of  thefe  into  i  o  more  ¡  fd  that  by  a 
continua!  decimal  fubdmfion  the  unit 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  divided  ínto  10, 
too,  iooo,  cqua]  parís,  cailed  tenth, 
huudredthj  thoufandth  parís  of  an  unit, 
In  decimal  fraclions,  the  figures  of  the  nu- 
merator  are  only  exprelledj  the  denomina- 
tor  beíng  omitted,  becaufe  it  is  known  to 
be  always  an  unit  with  fo  many  cyphers  as 
there  are  places  in  the  numerator*  A  deci- 
mal fraclionís diftinguifhed  from  an  inte- 
gerwith  a  point  prefíxedj  as  .3  for  r%9 ,34 
for  T|f,  ,567  for  &c.  Tiie  fame 

Is  obferved  in  mixed  numbers,  as  678,9 
for  67ST£,  67.89  for  6;^g,  6.789  for 

Cypheri  at  the  tíght  hand  of  a  decimal 
fraflioij  alter  not  its  valué  \  for  ,5  or 
,50  or  .jfooo  ísfij/ch  of  them  of  the  lame 
valué,  equfrl-tá^l,  or  l 1  bnt  cyphers  at 
the  left  hand,  in  a  decimal  fracción,  de- 
creafe  the  valué  in  a  tenfoÉd  proportíon  ; 
for  .05  k  T|^,  ,005  isTíi^,  ,0005  is 

Decimal  fraftions  are  eafily  reduced  into 
a  common  denomina  tor,  by  making,  or 
even  fuppofing,  all  of  them  to  cónfift  of 
the  fame  number  of  places  j  fo  .3,  ,45, 
•067,  ,0089,  may  be  written  thtis*  .3000 
.4500,  -0670,  .0089  j  all  which  confiít- 
ingof  iour  places,  their  common  deno- 
minator  is  an  unit  with  four  cypher^ 
namely  ioooq» 

Addítíon  and  fubtraítion  of  decimals  are 
the  fame  as  ín  wiigle  numbersj  wheiv  the 
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placee  of  the  fame  denomínation  are&í 
under  one  a n other,  as  i  a  the  following 
examples  ; 
To    $4*15  From     16.  $ 

Aód    3.02,6         Subtracl  .125 
Sum  3^76  Rem.  76.375" 

In  multiplication  the  vvorkís  the  fame  as 
irj  whole  numbers?  qnly  ín  the  prodníi, 
feparate,  wkh  a  point,  fb  many  fis^ui es 
to  the  right  hand  as  there  are  fraclíonal 
places  both  in  the  multiplicand  and  mul- 
tiplier.;  then  ali  the  figures  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  point  make  the  whole  number, 
and  thoíe  on  the  right  a  decimal  fracción, 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that  if  there  be  not  fo 
many  figures  in  the  product,  as  oúght  íq 
be  feparated  by  the  preceding  rule,  then 
place  cyphers  at  the  left,  to  complete  the 
number,  as  may  be  feen  in  Example  V. 
Ex.  L  Kulu  456  Ex.  IL  Mult.  45,6 
by     _si,3[  ^by  fti.g 

ProducT:      9/12, S 
Esamp,  III,  Mulüply  456 
by       o*i  13 
Product  97.12a 
Example  IV.  Multiply  45^ 
by  o.srj 
Producl    9  7iiS 
Ex-  V,  Multiply  0.045^ 

Producl;  0.0097128 
In  divifion  thé  work  is  the  fame  as  iif 
whole  numbers,  only  ín  the  quotíent*  fe- 
P arate,  with  a  point,  fo  many  figures  to 
the  right  hand  for  a  decimal  rraétion,  as 
there  are  frañionai  phces  in  thedividend, 
more  than  in  the  di  vi  for,  becaufe  there 
muft  be  fo  many  fraaíonal  places  in  the 
dívifor  and  quotient  together,  as  there^ 
are  in  the  dividendo 

As  diviíion  of  decimal  fraáíons  is  ex- 
tremeíy  difKcult,  efpecially  with  regard  to 
the  valué  of  the  figures  of  the  quotient, 
we  matl  here  give  a  general  rule  for  ate* 
taining  their  valúes,  <vtiz. 
Rule,  place  the  fitfl  múltiple  of  the  díví- 
Ibr  under  the  dividendj  as  ir  opera  ti  ons 
of  common  divifion  5  then  wlll  the  unít's 
place  of  this  múltiple  ftand  under  fadi  ti 
place  of  the  dividenrl,  as  the  firft  fignifi- 
cant  figure  of  the  quotient  is  to  be  ¿  thas 
is,  the  firít  fignificant  figure  of  the  quo- 
tient will  be  of  the  fame  ñame,  or  vaíue, 
with  the  figure  ofthedividend  whích  ílands 
aboye  the  unit's  place  ci  the  muí  tiple. 

This 
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Thh  rule  wi!I  ho\d  ín  ¿11  cafes,  t.  When 
thtf  numher  of  décima  Is  are  equal  in 
ihe  divsíbr  and  dividrnd,  the  qnotient 
wilJ  he  jntegers,  or  whole  numbers  ¡ 
for  placing  the  fii'ft  múltiple  ¿F  the  divi- 
for  undér  ihe  dividend, 
according  to  t he  rule, 
(Exam.  1.)  the  unifs 
place  5,  is  fourid  ta 
ft.wn.cj  u  iider  9  ^  the  place 
o£ tens  En  the  di  v  idend  j 
fo  that  3,  the  firít  fi- 
Ijnré  of  tlie  quotient,  mu  ¡t  be  tens  alfo, 
and  5,  the  next  figure,  uniíss  When 
the  nutiíbér  of  decimuls  in  the  dividend, 
excecd  thofe  ín  the  diviíor,  as  m  Ex- 
ampie  lí*  where  %} 
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4  a  ¿5 


Ex  ampie  TL 
3$- 9 


the  úni['i  place  of 
the  múltiple  oí  the 
divifor,  ítands  un- 
der  8,  the  place  oí 
tena  of  the  d  i  vid  en  d  ;  when  ce  3,  the  mft 
¿gilre  of  the  quotient,  muft  be  tens  alfo  j 
and  3j  the  next  figure,  units  j  fo  that 
the  reniaining  figures,  ia,  ,-nmít  be  de  ci- 
ma! s.  This'js  done?  more  íliortly,  by 
malangas  m áfi y  figures,  of  the  quotjent 
«jejc;ima.U,as  Ibere  are  more  decimal  places 
ín  the  diyidend  thau  in  the  dtvifor.  3* 
When  thefe  ai.e  not  fo  many  decimal 
places  ín  the  dividend,  as  there  are  in  the 
diyiíbr^  cyphers  muft  be  added  to  the 
right  hand;oí  the  dividend,  to  malee  them 
t q\  1 1 1  ;  thu s j  to  di v) de  1 92, 1  by . 7*68 4, 
Vh        .  TTT      as  in  Examole  III. 

ni.  a((J  two  eypliei;s¡  l0 

^  5  malte    the  decímals 


7,684)19^ 


make   the  decímals 
equal  i  and,  by  the 
3  £4^0        ataové  rule,  the  quo- 
3sr*fr        tient  25  will  be  found 
.  to  he  iritégéi'Sj  as  5, 
the  píáce  of  uniis^  ftands  under  9/  rhe 
place  of  un?»    4.   If  after  diyíííon  thej  e 
not  ib  tnárty  figures  in  the  quotient 
as  there  ought  to  be  decimal  parís*  ílip- 
piv  this  derecl  by  prefettng  cyphers  to  the 
quotient  found:  thus,  in  Example  IV. 

Examnle  lV  th^  ^Wl*.^ 
\  r7  '     o  v ilion  is  found  to 

^_122_  the rabove  rule,  the 

firít  figure,  7, 
ought  to  ftand  in  the  decimal  place  of 
thoufandths,  whích  it  is  máde  to  do  by 
preíixing  two  eyphers. 
Vulgar  traítions  are  reduced  to  decimals 
uf  the  fame  valué,  by  dtviding  the  nüme- 
ya  tor  by  the  denomina tor. 

3  2r 


*Z$7H,  nearly. 

Decimal  s.cales  are  thofc  w luch  are  de- 
cíjna]]y  dknded, 

DECIMATXON,  a  puniflunentinfliaed  by 
the  Romans  on  fuch  foldiers  aa  quítted 
tht  ir  poír,  or  beh  a  ved  them  E  el  vss  co  wa  id, 
ly  in  the  fie  Id.  ,  The  ñames  of  aJl  thí 
guilty  were  put  mto  an  urn  01  htluu t, 
and  as  ni  un  y  weie  drawn  out  as  made 
the  tenth  pnrt  of  the  wholc  number,  and 
theíe  were  put  to  the  íword,;  and  the 
othéis.  faved. 

DECIPHERING,  the  art  oí  findíng  lhe 
alphabet  of  a  cipher.  See  Cipí¡hk. 
Bvery  language  has,  befídes  the  fonn  oí 
its  charafters,  fomethsng  peculiar  in  the 
place,  order,  combinación ?  frequeney, 
.  and  number  of  the  íetteis;^  to  aíl  whích 
particular  regard  ís  to  be  had  in  decípheW 
ing.  In  allj  languages,  however,  the 
followlng  rules  ought  to  be  obíerved :  f, 
One  word  is  to  be  compaied  uith  an- 
other,  that  the  ir  refembiance  and  dilTet- 
ence  may  be  known»  2.  No  word  can 
be  without  a  ypweL  3*  A  word  of  one 
Jetter  is  always  a  vowel,  or  a  confouaní 
wíth  an  apoftroplie.  4.  The  vowels  re- 
cur  much  more  freqnently  than  the  coii- 
fonants.  5.  Double  vowels  may  be  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word^  but  not  don  ble  cot;- 
fonants.  :6.  Double  charaííers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  word  are  akvays  vowels, 
7.  Short  words  of  two  or  tfiree  letters 
have  two  or  three,  or  one  cr  two  confo- 
nants.  The  vowels  are  thereíore  molí 
eafiJy  leamed  from  the  ílvort  words  whích 
are  to  be  firlt  con  fi  de  red  by  tíie  decipher- 
er»  9.  If  dou  ble  ch  a  r  a  él  e  r  s  a  re  preceded 
by  a  fingle  letter,  the  leíter  i?  a  vowd. 
10.  In  languages  aboundin^  veith  díph- 
thongs  one  vowel  k  oíten  joined  with  an- 
other.  1  u  The  Setter  that  precEdes  or 
follows  dbuble  confonants  í*,  i'f  á  confo- 
nant,  always  one  of  the  liquida  /3  m>  h,  r. 
Jt2.  If  two  different  chai-aclers  ocenr,  of 
whích  the  íatter  h  often  cpnjoined  whh 
various  letters,  and  the  former  is  never 
found  eitherby  itfelf?  or  followed  by  any 

'  otber  letter,  thofe  two  are  <¡i¿.    J3.  The  fe 
letters  qu  are  always  followed  by  a  vowel» 
One  vowel  reclíís  more  frequently 
than  a n otber,  as  do  the  confonants,  ac- 
cording  to  the  language,  &c. 

DECISE>  a  town  of  the  Orleanols,  in 
France,  fituated  on  the  ri ver  Loire,  about 
fiíteen  miles  fputh-eaft  of  Nevers :  eaíl 
long.  3o       and  north  lat.  46o  40'* 

PECK  of  a  Jhlp  ts  a  planlced'floor  from 

;  ítem  to  fterjij  upon  which  the  guns  lie, 

aníj 
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áud  where  the  men  waík  to  and  fro.  brotight  to  the  offices  for  entran  ce  inward 

Great  íhips.  ha  ve  th  iee  decks,  firír,  fe«  cr  outward. 

con¿'.  3tid  tbird,  beginning  Ló  count  írom  DECLENSION,  in  grammaij  an  inflexión 

the  lo*vermoít.  of  nóuns  accordbg  ta  thcir  dívers  e  ub  , 

Half'deck  re^ches  from  the  rnaín-raaft  to  as  nominativa  gemtive,  datiie,  éfr.  It 

the  ítem  of  the  íhíp.  is  a  diífeitnt  tiiíng  ín  the  modern  lan> 

Quai ter-dcck  is  that  aioft  the  fteerage,  gnages,  which  have  not  properly  an'y 

reaching  to  the  round-houfe*  1  cafes,  írom  what  it  is  ín  the  anCient  gtvck 

Flufh-tíeck  is  that  which  lies  even  in  a  and  latín.    With  réfpéfl  to  langoages, 

,  íg!it  line  fore  and  aft,  from  ítem  toítern*  where  the  nouns  admit  of  ehsngES,  ei- 

A  rope-deck  is  that  rnade  of  cordages,  ín-  ther  in  tire  beginning,   the  middle,  be 

terwoyeíi  and  [iretched  over  a  veíTel,  thro'  endíngj  dcdenfion  is  properly  the  expref- 

which  it  ís  eafy  to  annoy  an  enemy,  who  íion  oí  a3l  üiofe  changes  in  a  certa  ín  qv~ 

con.es  to  board  her.    They  are  litüe  ufed  der,  and  by  certain  degrees  calkd  cafe* 

but  by  fmatl  vefTds,  to  deferid  them  from  With  régard  to  languáges,  where  the 

piíviteers,  nontis  do  not  admit  of  ch.mges  Ín  the 

DÉCKENDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  famenumber,  declenfion  is  tíie  expreíTioa 

GermaUyi  fituated  on  the  Danube,  about  of  the  differem  fhtes  a  noun  i»  io,  and 

thírty-feven  mües  fourh-eaft  of  Ratífbon:  the  difieren!;  réla.tíons  Jt  has  5  which  diíTe- 

eaft  longitude  i¿ó,  and  north  latitude  rence  of  relations  h  marked  by  parceles, 

4$°  4^.  and  called  ar  tictes,  as  ás  thcr  oj\  ío^ffom^ 

DECL AMATION, a  fpeech  made  ín  puh-  *  by,  &c.    See  Aélticle, 

he,  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  an  ora-  DECLENSION  of  a  difeafe  is  when  it  ís  paít 

tióñ,  nntting  the  expreflion  of  a&ion  to  its  height. 

the  propriety  of  pronunciación,  in  order  DECLINATION,  ín  aftronomy,  the  di f- 

to  give  the  fentiment  its  fuIJ  impreílion  tance  of  any  ctleíliál  ohjecl:  from  the' 

upon  the  mínd,  equmoelíídj  cither  north ward  oir  fouth- 

Among  íheGreek?,  declamation  was  the  ward,   It  is  eíther  true •  or  apparent,  ac- 

art  of  fpeaking  indifFerently  on  all  fnh-  cording  as  the  real  or  apparént  place  of 

jecls,  and  on  all  fules  of  a  queftiom  the  objeáV  is  renfidered. 

With  us  it  is  reltraíned  to  certain  exer-  The  declinatíon  being  an  ardí  of  a  fe- 

cites  which  fcholars  perfornij   to  teach  condai  y     tbe  equinoítiaJ  íntsreepted  be- 

them  to  fpeak  U  public*  tween  a  given  poínt  and  the  eqüínoCtíaJ, 

DECLARATLON,  in  Jaw?  is  a  formal  and  perpendicular  to  the  íamc,  the  de- 

íhcwing  ín  writing  the  ground  of  eom-  clinatíon  of  a  ftar,  &c*  is  fóund  in  the' 

plaint  of  the  plaintiff,  in  an  aclion  againft  followíng  manner,   Firft  obferve  the  al- 

the  defendant,  where  tbe  plaintilTis  fop-  títude  of  the  pole  ^  as  P  R  (píate  LXVIÍ. 

pofedtohave  re  ce  i  ved  fome  injury.   This  fíg.  6,)  Üiis  fubtracled  from  909,  gives 

declaration  ought  to  be  plaín  and  cerraín,  the  height  of  the  equator  A  H  ¡  then  the 

becaufó  it  impeaches  the  def'endant  and  rriendián  altitude  of  the  ítar  H  D.  being 

obíiges  him  to  anfwer  thereto.    It  ís  alfo  obferved,  if  it  be  greater  than  the  al  í  i  tu  de 

an  expofitíon  of  the  wrít,  with  the  addí-  of  the  equator  A  H,  tbe  latter  fuhtraíled 

tion  of  íime,  cheumíí  anees,  &c,  and  from  the  former,  lea  ves  the  declina  tí  on 

muít  be  true  as  welí  as  clear,  for  the  northwaid  A  D  :  or  if  the  altitude  of 

coort  will  not  take  thíngs  in  it  by  ímplí-  the  ftar  HT  be  lefs  iban  that  of  the 

catión  j  and  it  fets  fortli  the  ñames  both  equator  A  H,  the  former  fubtrafted  fióm 

or  the  plaintírT  and  defendant,  the  natnre  the  bíter,  leaves  the  declination  ibuth- 

and  can  fe  of  the  aclíon,  &c>  and  the  da-  wr  rd  TA,    If  the  ftar  be  ín  tbe  qua* 

mage  re  ce  i  ved-  drant  Z  R,  ihen  the  leaíl  altitude  IvI 

Declaration,  in  anaelion  real,  is  termed  a  fubtraíied  from  the  altitude  of  the  pols 

count.    See  the  arricie  Couüt,  PR,  leaves  the  diftance  from  the  poje 

Declar-íition  in  alfo  ufed  for  a  confeíííon  PMj  which  fubíracled  again  from  the 

which  the  qpakers  areobliged  lo  m^ke  and  quadrant  PQ^  ?  leaves  tire  declination 

fubfcrihe,  irdtcad  of  the  oarhs  of  mpre-  MQ^ 

tnacy,         See  A^firmatiok.  By  this  method  are  conílruclcd  the  tables 

Declaration,  a  term  of  the  cuftom-  of  declination  of  the  rixed  ítars,  gíven 

hütífe,  m\ú  of  commerce  in  France^  con-  us  by  Ricciolus  and  Decbales. 

t  iins  a  particular  áccóüñt  or  invoice  of  To  find  the  fun's  or  Itar's  declination  by 

what  is  conruíned  in  the  bnles3  Sfr,  the  globe,  bring  the  fun's  placé^  or  the 

£ar, 
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fiar,  to  the  nieridaan»  and  the  degrees 
from  the  equinoílial  there  reckone'd,  eí- 
tber  nonh  or  íbuth,  are  the  declíhation  at 
nóon. 

The  greatefl:  ded  i  nation  of  the  fun,  or 
of  the  ecíiptíc,  is  commonly  compúted 
iZ*  30'.    See  ECLIPTIC, 
Cirde  of  Decunation.    See  the  article 
Circle. 

RtfraBhnof  the  Declination*    See  the 

article  Kefractíon. 
Ueclin  ation  of  the fea~compafsr  or  nsédle§ 
ís  íts  variatíon  from  the  true  méridian 
of  any  place*    See  Variation* 
pECUflAi*iON  of  a<waUor  plañe  fw '  ¿tiaís 
is  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  contained  ei- 
ther  between  the  plañe  and  the  prime  Ver- 
tical circle,  if  you  reckon  it  from  the  eaít 
ot  weít  j  or  el  fe  between  the  merídian 
and  the  ptane,  íf  yon  account  it  from 
north  or  fouth*    There  are  many  ways 
given  by  authors  for  findíng  the  declina - 
tion  of  a  plañe,  of  which  all  thofe  fhát 
depend  upon  the  magnetíc  needle  déferve 
to  be  fufpe£led*on  many  accounts.  The 
common  meíhod,  by  finding  the  fiin^s 
horizontal  díiftance  from  the  pole  of  the 
plañe,  isfubjeel  to  many  errors  ánd  dif* 
íiculties.    The  way  therefore  we  wdold 
recommend  as  the  beft  for  ñndingthe  de* 
dinatlon  of  a  plañe,  is  by  a  dedinator. 
See  tbenext  article, 
DECLINATOR,  or  Declinatory,  an 
inftrument  contri  ved  for  taking  the  decli- 
nations,  indínátions,  arid  reclin  ations  of 
planes,    It  i s  con  (Iniciad  in  the  fólEow- 
ing  manner:  on  a  fqnnre  wooden  board, 
ABCD  (píate  JLXVIL  ñg. V  >*J) 
defcribe  aiémicircle  A  E  D,  and  divide 
the  two  quadiaots  A  E  and  E  D  into 
90°,  each  beginmng  Irom  ET  asinthe 
figute:  then  having  fixéd  a  pin  m  the 
center  F,  íít  a  ruler  H  i  ti  pon  the  fame, 
moveable  thereon,  with  a  box  and  néedíe 
K  (ibid,  n°  x*}    In  arder  to  take  the  de- 
clínatíon  of  a  plañe,  apply  the  fide  A  D 
Eo  the  plañe  propoféd,  asM  N  fihtd,  n° 
3.)  ahd  move  the  ruler  F  G,  with  tbe 
cómpafs  G,  about  the  center  Fj  ti  11  the 
needle  rere  upon  the  liné  of  the  magneti- 
cal  meridian  of  the  place:  if  the  ruler 
cut  thequadrant  in  E,  the  plañe  is  either 
díre'clly'  noi  thero  or  fouthéYny  bot  if  ít 
cut  between  D  and  E?  the  plañe  declines 
ta  the  wéftj  and  if  between  A  and  E, 
to  the  eáít,'  by  ihe  quantity  of  the  angle 
GFE, 

Wüuld  yon  take  the  inclinatlons  and  re- 
eJtriaíidhs  of  pinnes  with  chis- inftrument, 
Jtfir>adof  the  ruler  and  needi#,  a  ihrcad 
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\víth  z  plümrnet  h  fítted  on  a  pin  ín  tha 
center  F  ^  then  the  fide  B'C  of  the  de"" 
clínator  A  B  C  D  (/'^U  n*  4*)  beingap* 
plied  to  therpropofed  plañe,  as  IL  ,f 
the  plum^line  *F  G  cut  the  femicirdí 
AE  D  in  the.point  É.  the  plañe  is  ho- 
rizontal í  or  if  it  cut  the  quadrant  £j) 
in  any  point  at  G,  then  will  EFG  bí 
tbe  angle  of  mcíínation  %  '-Jaftíy,  if  app]y, 
ing  the  fide  A  B  to  the  plañe,  the  pl¡¿ 
met  cut  E,  the  plañe  is  vertical.  Henee 
If  the  quantity  of  the  angle  of  indina^ 
be  compared  with  the  devation  of  tEie 
pole  and  equator,  it  h  eafily  known  whe. 
ther  the  plañe  be  ^inclined  or  redined 
See  In  clin  aTi     and  Reclination  ' 
DECLINIHG  dialSj  thofe  whích  do  nót 
face  dire&ly  any  of  the  fonr  cardinal 
points*   See  the  article  Dial. 
DEOLIVIS,  in  anatomy,  a  mnfcle  otlier- 
wi  fe  ca  1 1  ed  obl  iqu  us  d  efeendens ,    See  the 
article  Obliquus, 
DECLIVITY  denotes  jníl  the  reverle  of 

acclivhy.  See  Acclii/ity, 
DECOCTION,  in  pharmacy,  the  hoilíng 
fírnples,  or  other  drugí,  m  order  to  ex. 
trafl  thetr  vírtues  for  fome  medicinal  pm- 
pofe,  The  general  fob¡e£h  of  decoclion 
are  animáis  and  vegetables,  and  fome- 
times  mínerals,  as  antimony  and  quick- 
fdver.  The  líquors  which  ferve  to  boil 
-  them,  are  water,  wine,  vinegar,  mük, 
and  whey, 

Decoítion  is  moftly  émployed  abotit  bal- 
famies,  detergents,  and  cathartks;  fw 
it  is  not  fo  proper1  for  cephalics*  &c,  bi- 
catífe  it  exhales  the  more  vola  tile  pa'rts, 
in  which  the  virtues  of  all  thofe  ingre- 
dients  conflít,  The  harder  b odies,  as 
woods,  dríed  roots,  &f¡\  require  moft 
boilíng ;  but  herbs  and  Teeds  need  only 
be  Jcaldéd*  All  thofe  decóftions  which 
are  refinngent,  and  moft  of  the  cathartin, 
may,  for  greater  elegance*  be  datiñed  ¡ 
but  all  fnch  as  'are  emollient,  and  iri- 
tended  to  confiít  of  the  foft  and  mucík* 
glnovis  parts  of  fimples,  are  by  no  meani 
to  be  fo  managed* 
DECOLLATION,  beheadlng,  a  term  fe 
quently  nfed  in  the  phrafe,  Goliat  ion 

John  BaptiJI,  which  denote?  a  pijir- 
ing  réprefeming  the  BaptiftYhead  itiiick  I 
off  from  the  body  t 
DECOMPOSÍTE  leaf,  onewhofepetioíí  I 
is  twke  divided  befoje  it  gives  rife  to  ik  1 
leaf- 

DECOMPOSITION,  in  chemiftry  and  I 
pharmacy,  the  reduclion  of  a  body  into  I 
its  principies  or  component  parís.  See  I 
the  article  A:\alysis, 

DECO-  I 
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DECOUATION,  ín  architeclure,  is  ufed 
far  whatever  adorna  a  building,  either 
withou  tfi d e  or  wi tilín,  The  ord e  rs  of  a r- 
chiteílure  con  tribu  te  a  great  deal  to  the 
Jeeoratíon  t  but  íhen  the  feveral  parís 
of  thole  drders  miift  have  the  ir  juft  pro 
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them,  fó  réglate  the  doctrine  and  poíí^j 
of  the  church. 


porfíen,  chara&ers  and  ornaments,  o- 
therwife  the  fineír  order  wlll  bríng  confu- 
}m  rather  than  richnefs,    See  Cortn- 

THfANj  COMPOSITEj  £frv  ORDERS. 

Pecorations,  in  churches,  are  painíings, 
fdtoons,  vafes,  £f¿\  occafionally  appiied 
totliewalls,  butwíth  fuch  difcretion  as 
Tiot  to  deflxoy  the  form  and  beauty  of  the 
ajxhite&ure,  as  is  pra&ifed  ín  Itaiy  at 
the  íblemn  feaíts.  See  the  anide  Fes- 
toon,  Vase, 

Peco^aTíon  alfo  ftgnífies  the  fcenea  of 
theatres*    See  the  articie  Scene. 
In  operas  and  other  thea trica  1  perform- 
ance, they  muft  be  aften  changed,  in 
confotmity  to  the  fubje£L 

DECOKTICATÍON,  the  famewlth  bark- 
ing  of  trees.    See  BaRKING, 

PECÜRUM,  ín  architeflure,  ís  the  fuh> 
ablenefs  of  a  buildmg,  and  the  feveral 
parts  and  ornamenta  thereof,  to  the  ña- 
uan and  occafion. . 

Vítruviíis  ¡s  very  exaél  ín  thís  poínt,  and 
gives  rules  expreíly  for  the  appropríating 
the  feveral  ordera  to  theír  natural  cha- 
ráele  rs. 

Deconim  is  ufed  by  fome  to  ílgnify  the 
obferving  a  due  refpect  between  the  in- 
hahitant  and  h  abita  tío  nÉ  Whence  Pal- 
Jadioconc  ludes  that  the  principal  entrante 
mult  never  be  regulated  by  any  certatn 
dímenfions,  but  according  to  the  dígnity 
of  the  per  fon  who  is  to  live  in  it. 

DECQUFLE'j  ín  heraldry3  the  fame  as  un- 
coupled  t  thus»  a  chevron  decouplé,  is  a 
ctievron  wanting  fo  much  of  it  towards 
the  point,  that  the  two  ends  ftand  at  a 
d ilian ce  from  one  an  other,  being  parted 
and  unco^pled* 

DECOURS,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with 
decrcment.    See  Dec  remen  t. 

BECOY,  a  place  made  for  catchíng  wild- 
fowlt  Henee, 

Decoy-üuck  is  a  duck  that  flies  abroad, 
and  líghts  into  company  of  wild  ones, 
which  by  her  all  u  reme  nts  me  draws  into 
Ihe  decoy. 

DECREE,  an  order  made  by  a  fuperíor 
power,  for  the  regulation  of  an  inferior. 

Dicreej  ín  the  civil  law,  is  a  determina- 
ron th¥i  the  emperor  prono unces  upon 
hearing  a  particular  cauíe  between  plain- 
títT  and  dtfendant, 

crees  of  cmnclls  are  the  laws  mad>  by 


Decrees  ik  ¿hancery,  ?re  the  determina- 
tions  of  the  lord  chancello^  upon  a  full 
hearing  of  the  merits  of  a  caufe, 
DECREET,  in.  the  liw  of  Scothnd,  a 
nal  decreé  or  judgment  of  the  Jords  of 
fefljon,  from  whicEi  an  appeal  oñíy  Üeá 
to  parliamentj  where  we  find  them  bnt  . 
too  often  reverle ri  j  a  ch  tnrníhmce  furely 
not  much  to  the  hohont  of  the  augufí 
benchj  from  whence  the  appeal  lies. 
DECREMENT,  in  herald  ry,  figniHes  the 
waneofthe  moon  from  íhe  íull  to  'the 
new*    See  the  ai  ticle  MooNr 
The  moon  ín  luís  ítate  is  cáJléd  moon  de- 
creííant,  or  in  decours,  \  and  vdien  borne 
in  coat-armoui-j  faces  to  the  left  fide  of 
the  eJcQtchebfi,  as  íhe  doe's  to  the  right 
fide  when  in  the  mcretnent.    See  the  ar- 
ricie Grescent. 
JDE  CREPIT  A  TIO  N ,  ín  chemíírry,  the 
a£l  of  calciníng  íklt  over  the  tire,  till  ít 
ceafe  tocrackle.    Thedeíign  of  riiís  is  to 
free  the  fak  from  fuperfiuous  moifture  s 
but  as  it  is  thereby  rendered  porousj  and 
apt  to  imbibe  the  humidity  of  the  a  ir,  it 
muir  ahvays  be  kept  very  cfofe  afterward^ 
leíl  the  ai r  íhould  moiften  it  ant\v, 
This  term  is  alfo  applied  to  the  craclcling 
of  the  falts  dunng  the  operation. 
DECRETAL,  In  the  canon-iawj  a  lecter 
of  a  pope,  determíning  fome  point  ot 
queítion  in  the  ecclefiaítkal  law,  The 
decretáis  compofe  the  fecond  part  of  the 
canon-Jawi    The  firíl  genuihe  one  ac- 
knowledged  by  al]  the  íearned  as  iuch,  is 
a  ktter  of  pope  Si ricius,  written  in  the 
year  385,  to  Himerus  biíhop  of  Tarra- 
gona, m  Spain,  concerning  fome  diíbr> 
ders  which  had  ere pt  into  the  churches  of 
Spain,  Gracian  publiílied  a  colSection  of 
decretáis,  containing  all  the  ord  in  anees 
made  by  tbe  popes,  till  the  year  tí  jó* 
"  Gregory  IX,  in  1217,  f  olbwing  the  ex- 
ample  of  Theodofius  and  juflinian,  form- 
ed  a  cónftitution  of  bis  own,  colleclbg 
into  one  body  aíl  the  deciíions,  and  all 
the  caufesj  which  ferved  to  advance  the 
papal  power;  which  Colleclíon  of  decre- 
táis was  cal]ed  the  pentateuch,  becaufe  ít 
contains  five  hooks4 
DECÜMANA,  in  antiqtiíry}  a  kind  of  ve- 
ry lar  ge  íhields,  otherwife  called  albelia^ 
ufed  by  the  Albenfes*  a  nation  of  the 
Marfi. 

DECUMANHI  DE8TÉs>  ín  heraldry,  the 
famtí  with  dancette,     See  ÜANCETTB. 

DECUPLE  FRGFüfiTÍON,.  that  of  ten  tí 
one,   See  the  anids  Profor tío n. 
5  9         '  í?ECURIOf 
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pE  CURIO  ,  in  román  antíquity,  a  com- 
xíiander  of  ten  men  ín  the  army,  or  the 
chief  of  a  decury.    See  Decury* 

Pecur-io  municípalis,  a  ñame  given  to 
the  fenators  of  the  román  colon  ¡es,  \ 

DecuhíOj  as  arpeara  from  an  infcriptíon 
in  Gruter,  was  alfó  a  ñame  given  to  cer- 
tain  príefte,  íntended  for  particular  facrí- 
fr  ees  or  o  tb  er  reí  i  gi  ous  ce  re  mo  n  íes.  E  ir  u  - 
vi us  conjetures  that  their  ñame  was  de- 
rived  from  their  afíifting  at  the  íacrifices 
of  prívate  families  and  houfes. 

PE  CURREN  T  lea?,  one  whicb  adheres 
immedia rely  to  the  ftalkof  a  plan  t,  w ith- 
'out  any  pedicíe,  and  w Indi  has  its  lower 
part  extended.,  and  runníng  a  little  way 
alone  the  brandy 

DECURY,  ten  peí  fon s  ranged  under  one 
chief,  or  leader,  caHed  the  decurio,  Síe 
the  anide  De  curio, 
The  román  cavalry  was  dívíded  into 
decuries,  wbich  were  fubdivtfions  of  a 
century,  each  century  containing  ten  de- 
curies. 

DECUSSATJONj  a  term  ín  geomerry,  op- 
tics,  and  anaromy,  íignífying  the  crofllng 
of  any  two  Jines,  rays,  or  nérvea,  when 
they  meet  in  a  poin  t,  and  then  go  on  fe- 
parsiely  from  one  anoiheiy 
DECUSSORIUM,  a  fnrgeon's  mítrument, 
which,  by  preffing  gently  on  the  dura 
mater*  cantes  an  evacuation  of  ihe  pus 
colleclcd  between  the  craníum  and  the 
befare»  me  nt  ion  ed  m  e  m  brane,  throug  h  the 
perfora!  ion  made  by  the  trepan, 
DEDDINGTON,  a  market-town  oF  Ox- 
fordfhire,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Oxford  f  weft  longítude  i*  20',  and  noi th 
latitude  51* 
DEDHAM,  a  market-town  ofEífex,  about 
thirty-íive  miles  north-eaft  of  Chdms- 
fordj  eaft  Iongitude  iQ  10',  and  tiortli 
latitude  54*  5', 
PEDI,  111  conveyances,  imports  a  warranty 
given  to  a  feoffee  and  his  heírs.    See  the 
arríele  Warranty. 
JDEDÍ CATION,  a  folemn  devotíng,  pr 
Jfcrcing  aparf,  any  perfon  or  thing,  10  the 
leí  vice  of  God?  and  the  purpoíés  of  reli- 
gión,   See  Consecratjon» 
Dedica  tiqn  of  a  temple  was  performéd  by 
the  heathéns  in  the  following  manner  : 
eaHy  in  the  moming,  on  the  day  of  de- 
di  catión,  the  college  of  the  ponrifFs  and 
other  orders  met,  with  a  great  crowd  of 
pcopJe  5  and  íurrounding  the  temple,  with 
garlands  of  fiowers,   the  veflai  virp-ins 
holding  brauehes  of  oíive-treeS  in  their 
Jiands,  fprinkied  the  outhde  of  the  temple 
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with  íuftral  water  j  then  the  perfon  ^ 
coníécrated  the  temple,  beíng  tlie  ofBceof 
fome  great  rnagiftrate,  as  pretor,  eeil, 
for,  Ésfí.  drew  near  the  gate,  with  a  p0n. 
tiff  at  his  fide,  to  fhew  him  the  cerem^ 
ni  es  s  and  holding  with  one  hand  i\t 
ílde-poít  oF  the  gate,  fpoke  thos  í  Afe¡ 
adest  Lucelle,  (íoi^  e?t ampie)  dum  de^ 
ímplam  hoc,  ut  núhi  praeathy  pfwn<¡;ít 
tmeatls .  Then  the  pontiff,  hü) din g  ^t 
ceremonial  in  hishandj  pronounced  aiepj 
the  form  of  the  coníecration,  whidi  tht 
confecratíng  perfon  repeated  after  hb 
and  the  ceremony  was  ex  prefled  in  thde 
wordsj  fokmnia  *verba  pr  remite  pontea 
ejfarié  After  which  the  y  confecrateó  t(it 
court  of  the  temple^  by  facrificing  a  heaft 
whofe  entrails  Were  Jaid  on  an  altar  of 
green  turf;  then,  havíng  taken  the  ítaitiE 
of  the  deity  to  whom  ít  was  confeciated 
the  y  anointed  it  with  oíJ,  and  laid  ít  oti  a 
piüow,  rubbed  with  oil  ;  the  ceremon[¡s 
b  e  in  g  o  ver ,  the  con  fecra  t  i  ng  p  erfon  had 
an  infeription,  containing  his  ñame,  qua« 
lity,  and  theyear  of  the  con  fecra  ti  od, 
u pon  the  temple*  This  dedication  wa* 
to  be  authoi  ized  by  the  fe n ate  and  peap^ 
ajid  the  college  of  pontiffs  was  to  gipe 
their  confent  to  it- 

Fectfl  of  DedjcaTiONj  an  anniverfary  fefli* 
val  among  the  Jews,  in  memory  of  Judas 
Maccabaaus^  who  repaired  and  dedicad 
anew  the  temple  and  altar,  which  had 
he  en  plundered  and  profaned  by  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  It  was  obferved  on  the 
Uventy-nTth  of  Ciíleu,  and  contmud 
eight  days. 

*Tbefeafl  *f  Depication,  or  rather  the 
feaft  of  a  faínt,  or  patrón  of  a  churchj 
called  ín  our  Jaw-books  dedicare,  was  ce- 
Jebrated  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  butby  thofeof  ali  the  neighbouriiig 
vi  H  ages,  who  reforted  thither  ¡  and  fué 
affemblies  were  authonfed  by  the  king, 
The  cuílom  is  ftill  retained  ín  ibme 
places,  under  the  ñame  of  wafces,  or 
vigils, 

Dedication,  in  matrers  of  lite  1  ature,  \k 
inferibíng  a  book,  poem,  play,  or  the 
Jike,  to  Jome  períbn  of  dirtínclion»  íerí- 
ing  both  as  a  protección  to  the  píece,  and 
a  mark  of  the  author's  relpecl:  for  the 
perfon  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work, 
Conringíus  has  pubUíhed  a  collecliun  of 
dedicationsj  whích  may  be  of  ufe  to  tlioíc 
employed  in  this  way,  as  containíng  ma- 
ny  obfervations  relativc  to  djvinity3  hi- 
ftory,  phyfics,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent  lubjecls  of  the  books.  He  has  kb- 
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¡oined  the  prefaces  and  dedications  of  Pu^ 
teantis,  publifhed  by  himfelf  under  the 
tlde  oFPorapse  Profphoneticse. 
We  cannot  help  obíérving,  that  dedica^ 
tions  parta  ke  much  of  the  nature  of  pa- 
jjegyríc,  being  not  only  writren  in  a 
pompDUS  and  florid  ftiJet  bu!  ful]  of  the 
praifes  of  the  patrón,  See  the  article 
Panegyríc, 

0ne  6f  the  rnoft  fingular  dedications  we 
Wer  met  wíth,  and  for  which  the  author 
makes  a  very  good  apology,  rs  that  <?f  the 
fmirth  part  of  Mi  ,  Edwards's  Hiítory  of 
Birds  j  it  runs  thus : 
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The  ONE  Eterna! !  the  I  n  compren  en  fibíe  ¡ 
the  Omniprefent  i  Omnifcienr,  and  Al- 
niighty  CreatOR  of  ali  things  that  ex- 
fft  l  from  Orbs  immenforably  great,  to  the 
jnmuteft  Pointe  of  Mattcr,  this  Atom 
is  Dedicated  and  Devoted*  with  a II  pof* 
fible  Gratitude,  Humíliation,  Worfhip, 
and  the  higheft  Adorarían,  both  of  Body 
and  Mind,  by 

bis  moft  refigned,  low, 

and  h  amble  Creature, 

George  Edwards. 

DEDIMUS  potestatem,  b  hvfy  a  com- 
mífíion  granted  to  one  or  more  perfons, 
for  the  forwarding  and  difpatching  fome 
aft  appertalning  to  a<  judge,  or  fome 
court  $  as  to  také  anfwers  in  chancery, 
depofitions  of  witneffes  in  a  caufe  depend- 
ing  ín  that  court,  and  Jevy  a  fine  in  the 
common  pleas,  ©V.  where  perfons  live  in 
the  couutry,  or  cannot  trave!. 

DEDUCTIGN,  in  commerce,  a  fubtraft- 
ing  or  retrenching  a  little  fum  paid>  from 
a  greater  remaining  yeí  üftpáid^ 

DEDÜ  IT  I O  ííE,  in  ifiiíficj  a  ñame  given 
to  the  rifing  of  the  voice,  in  pronouncing 
the  fy  Hables  uty  re,  viitfa,folt  la  ;  qma 
ftr  has  deducitttr  <vox\  ín  contradi ft i  ne- 
tion  to  red  u  ¿lio,  when  the  voice  defcends 
by  thefe  la>filf  fat  mi)  re>  él  $  quia  per 
has  rcducittir  vox. 

BEE,  the  ñame  of  fe  ve  ral  rivers,  as  that  on 
which  Chefter  ftands,  that  whereon  Aber- 
deen  ftands,  Gfc.  See  the  anieles  Ches,- 
ter  and  Aberbeen- 

DEED,  an  iníírumenc  written  on  paper  or 
parchment,comprehending  fome  contrae!, 
barga  ín,  or  agreement  between  the  par- 
ites  thereto,  in  rclation  to  the  matter 
t\\mm  cqntahied, 


The  vaíidiry  oF  a  deed  confifts  ín  three 
principal  things,  mz,*  wrkingj  fealíng, 

,  and  deliveiy,  There  are  two  kinds  of 
deed^  <ui%,  deeds  indented,  and  deeds 
poli  j  which  ñames  chiefly  impot  t  the 
ib  a  pe  of  them>  the  one  being  cut  in  and 
out  at  top,  and  the  other  plain.  A  deed 
índented  coníifts  of  two  or  inore  par: sí 
for  there  are  tripartí  te,  qn  adra  par  ti  te, 
quinquepartite,  deeds^  m  tvhich  re- 
fpíicltve  deeds  it  is  expreíTed,  that  the  par- 
ties  thereto  havé  ítiterchangeáíiiy  fét  thtir 
hands  and  íca.ls«  The  reafon  of  indent* 
ing  \$}  that  whereas  the  feverál  par  fies 
Lave  each  oí  them  one,  the  i njd enture 
inay  make  it  appear,  that  they  betón g  to 
one  an<l  the  fame  contrae!,  by  their  íally- 
íng.  The  fe  ver  a  t  parts  of  deeds  by  in- 
dersture  appehaín  to  the  feoffer,  grantor, 
or  lefTor,  &c.  as  tq  one  part;  the  feoíFee, 
gi  antee1,  or  lefTce,  of  anoíher  part  3  and 
fome  other  perfons,  as  íruítees,  a  thiM, 
S*¿  All  the  parts  of  an  índented  deed, 
in  lawj  are  judged  to  make  but  one  en-* 
tire  deed,  yet  each  part  is  of  as  great  forcé 
as  all  the  parts  together, 

.  A  deed  poli  is  that  which  confifts  only 
of  one  part,  mtbout  being  índented,  It 
is  ufed  where  a  grantor,  or  vender  hi  a 
bilí  of  fale,  only  feals ;  there  is  no 
need  of  a  counterpar^  the  nature  of  the 
contrae!;  being  foch,  that  it  requires  no 
covenant  from  the  grantee* 

D1EMSTERS,  or  Demsters.  All  con- 
troveríies  Ín  the  lile  of  Man  are  decided 
without  procefs,  writíngs,  or  any  criar  ge?, 
by  certa  ín  judges,  chofen  yearly  from 
among  themfelves,  called  deemfters ; 
there  being  two  of  them  for  each  divifíon 
of  the  iíland  :  tbey  fu  judges  in  all  courts, 
either  for  Ufe  orpioperty*;  and,  withthe 
advice  of  the  twénty^four  keySj  declare 
what  is  lawj  In  uncommon  emergen cies* 

DEEP  SB'A.-LFNEj  Oí :  -Dl.P-SEA-E.riaE,  in 

the  fea  langúagej  a  fmall  line  to  found 
with,  fome  an  hundred  and  fifty  fathom 
long,  with  a  hollow  plummet  at  thehead, 
and  tallo w  pnt  ínto  it5  to  bring  up  ítones, 
grave!,  fand,  flielb,  and  the  like,  from 
the  bottom,  ín  order  to  know  the  difier- 
en ees  of  the  ground  5  which  beíng  cnter- 
ed  from  time  to  time,  ín  their  books,  by 
comparing  of  obferyations,  they  gueís  by 
tbeir  foimdíngs,  &fr,  what  coafts  they  are 
on,  though  they  cannot  fee  land. 

DEEP  ING,  a  market-town  of  Lincoln - 
íhire,  about  thirty-five  miles  fputh  of  Lin- 
coln ¡  weft  Ion,  so',  and  north  lat.  520  35', 

PEER,  cercas y  in  zoology.    See  the  ar- 
ricie Ceuvus, 
5  5  í  Vire- 
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pEEíotfAYS,  large  neis,  raade  of  cords,  to 
cntch  Üéer*  Whoever  keeps  cnern,  ex- 
cept  in  his  own  park,  forfeits  forty  íhil- 
lings  a  month, 

Deeri-stealers  are  puniíhable  by  various 
laws  and  ftatures,  rciade  from  time  to 
time,  Any  uffender  conviíled  of  deer- 
ftealing,  befare  a  judge  of  gaol-delivery, 
niay  be  íranlported  by  5  G"o,  I.  cap, 
xxyii^  A  nd  ¡t  ié  felón  y  fot  perfon  s  to 
appear  armed  and  dirguíivd  in  a  foreft  or 
parkj  and  hunt  or  kill  the  deer,  by  6 
Geo.  L  cap.  xxir. 

PE  ESSENBG  quietud  de  tolonio, 
ín  law,  a  vvi  ít  which  Jí  éíí  for  thofe,  ivho, 
by  prívilege,  aje  fríe  from  the  payment 

►    o f  toi I j  w herí cv e  1 1 bey  are  diftu rb e d  there - 

DE  EXPEDIS  MlLitW  in  law,  an  an* 
tiene  writ,  commanding  the  fheritT  to  levy 
the  ex&ences  of  a  knigbt  of  the  íhire,  for 
■his  atiéndanle  ín  padíamenfj  being  ifóiir 
Jfiilljngs  a  da  y.  There  is  alio  another 
writ  of  the  laké  nature,  ¿te  expmjs  d*vium 
&  burgcnjihm>  for  íevyíiig  íwo  mülings  a 
day,  for  the  expenjees  of  every  cjtízen  and 
bureéis  of  p^i-Maoieiit. 

Db  FÁCTO^  fomfii^hi  aíluaJÍRin  fací, 
or  exiítingj,  m  conrradiftin&ion  to  de  jure, 
wHpte  a  thing  té  otily  fo  ín  juftice3  but 
not  í(i  faél ;  as  a  king  cíe  fa&o  is  a  perfon 
that  is  in  a&ü'al  pjífdlion  of  a  crown,  bu  t 
has  no  iegal  ifjght  to  the  faine  5  and  a 
kíng  de  jure  k  tSi-e  perfon  who  lias  a  -juft 
right  to  the  crown,  though  he  is  out  of 
pofíe ilion  rhereof, 

P EF A MAT IO N ,  the  fueakíng  ílauderous 
werds  of  ainptbejTi  for  which  the  ílan- 
de^e.r  is  pumfhable,-  accordíng  to  the  na- 
ttire  of  bis  ofonce,  efther  by  a  ilion  op- 
on the  cafe  al  common  law,  or  by  ftatute, 
or  ín  che'eeddlaítical  courr.  No  damages 
are  given  in  the  ecdetiaiiical  court,  but 
the  pumftiineiií  of  the  party  is  by  way  of 
pmaiice. 

1DEFAULT,  in  law,  is  general  ly  taken  for 
non  appeai  anee  in  cotí rt,  at  a  day  aíilgn- 
eci  3  but  imports  any  omílTion  of  that 
which  we  ought  to  do5  for  whích  jüdg- 
Oient  may  be  given  a^ainít  íhe  defanltcr. 
in  the  vibal  ieníej  if  the  plaintiff  in  a 
(bit  make  deíatüt  in  appearance  on  a  ti\- 
aí?  he.wiíj  be  non  fuLtedj  3nd  where  a 
íic^endant  maíosa  detault,  ¡udgment  fbaJJ 
be  hzá  agaíjiit  him  by,dt¡fauJt.  Juror? 
Eiaking  defauh  in  íheir  appearance?  are 
to  íofe  a nd  forfeit  iííues. 

gEFECATEj  pr  Dsf  jECATE,  in  cbemiT 
itry,  a  term  appííed  to  a  body  íre-d  and 
.  pur^d  ¿ro^i  hecé.6  and  impuntles,,  See 
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tire  artícle  Claiufícatiom ,  &c¡ 
DEFECTiVE  ^oxjeís,  títóíe  vhj  K  .  ^ 

one  of  the  nUiiiber*      oii  1  . 

See  the  article  ISb 
¿EFEISANCE,  or  j^kfea s ain -      in  ÍJIr 

iawj  a.condkion  relaiin^  ío  fomt  :^tain 
r  dfiñd,  which  !ic?ng  pf  f  ■■rnnpdJ  th  l^j 

is  derented  and  rendered  voí  \  as  if  ¡t  had 

never  be  en  ínade. 

There  ís  ihís  difFerenqe  tween  a  vL^m, 
mon  condición  anca  a  d^ivifanre,  ^ 
that  the  condición  k  in íéited  'n4  ^r  an, 
ntxcd  to  the  der^d  5  but  the  defeifanct  ¡$ 
a  deed  by  itfelf,  which  has  relation  toan- 
oiher  deed. 
DEFENCEt  in  fortificación,  all  forts  oí 
works  that  cover  and  défejid  the  oppof^^ 
pofts,  as  fla  n  ks,  caíemares,  parapets,  and 
fnufíehrays. 

It  is  almoft  impofíible  to  fix  tbe  minerfo 
the  face  of  a  baftíon,  tüí  the,  defences  of 
the  oppofite  one  ars  ruined,  that  ht  til] 
the  parapet  of  its  flank  is  beaten  down, 
and  the  cannon,  in  al!  parts  that  can  me 
npon  that  face  which  is  attacked?  are  dif. 
monnted.  » 

To  be  m  a  pofiure  o/Defence,  is  to  be  in  i 
condición  to  refift  o?  oppofe  an  enemy,^ 

Ltne  of  Defence,  a  fnpppíed  line  dra^n 
Jfi  om  the  angle  of  the  curtin,  or  from  any 
other  part  ín  the  curtin,  to  the  flanked 
angle  of  the  oppofite  baftion  See  tbe  ar- 
ticles  Curtin  and  Bastios 
Á  line  of  defence  reprefents  the  flighc  of 
a  muí^net-baU  from  the  place  where-the 
mufqneteers  ítand,  to  fcourthe  face  of  tíe 
baftion  >  and  ou  ght  never  to  exceed  tlie 
reach  of  a  mufqueí.  It  is  eitber  fichaní 
or  íazantj  the  firfl;  is  when  it  is  drawn 
from  the  angle  of  ihe  curtin  to  the  flanb 
ed  angle  :  ti»  laílj  when  it  is  drawn  from 
a  point  in  the  curtin,  razing  the  face  of 
the  baftion. 

DefbngBj  ín  law,  fignifíes  a  plea^  or  wliat 
the  defendant  ought  to  make  after  tbe 
plaintífTs  countj  or  declaration,  'viz.  that 
he  defends  all  the  wvong,  forcé,  and  da* 
mages3  wbere  and  when  he  ought,  &c. 
Ir  the  defendant  woidd  plead  to  the  ¡u- 
rifdiclion,  he  muft  omjt  the  words  ivbsrí 
and  when  be  vught  j  and  if  he  would  fhew 
any  difability  in  the  plaíntiff,  and  de m and 
judgment,  if  the  plaintifF  iliall  be  an- 
fwered  unto,  then  he  ought  to  omit  the 
deferice  of  the  dama  ge.  There  is  a  ful] 
defence  ufually  in  perfon  al  aclions^ 

De-fencksj  in  heraldry,  are  the  weapons 
of  any  btaftr  as  the  horns  of  a  ftag2  the 
tufks  of  a  wild  boar, 

DEFENDANT*  ™        &e  perfon  ^ 
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m  an  aclion  perfonal  3  as  tenant  U  he  who 
¡s  fiid  in  an  aftíon  real»    See  the  article 

Action. 

PEF  ENDE  MUS,  m  law,  a  word  forméis 
k  ufed  ¡n  gífts  and  grants,  having  this 
forcé,  that  it  binds  the  donor  and  hís 
hdrs  to  deferid  the  doñee,  rf  any  perfons 
clAÍmed  rl^ht  to,  or  íaid  any  incumbrarice 
oii i  die  ííiíng  given,  otherwife  iban  i 3 
contained  in  the  deed  oí  gift. 

PEFENDER  ofibsfmth,  a  peculiar  tifie, 
belongin?  to  the  king  of  Great  Bnbiin, 
as  Catholic  does  to  the  fóng  of  Spain, 
Chriftian  to  the  king  oíFranee,  (se. 
Thís  title  .was  firít  given  by  pope  Leo  X* 
to  feing  Henry  VIII.  for  writing  againíí 
tutber, 

PEFENDlNGf  ín  fortificaron,  the  fame 
with  fhnking.  See the  arricies  D  efe  tí  CE 

aijdFUANKlNG, 

PEFKNSITIVE,  ín  furgery,  figniftes  a 
bandaje,  plafter,  &c.  to  defend  any  part 
f rom  eterna!  injuries. 

PEFERENT,  in  an  atora  y,  a  term  applied 
to  cei  tain  veíTels  in  the  body,  ihat  ferve 
for  the  con  vayan  ce  of  luiniours  fvom  one 
part  to  another.  See  Oefehentj a  vasa, 

PeferENT5  in  the  ptoiemaic  aftrcmomy, 
ádrele  invented  to  account  for  the  ec- 
centricity,  perigee,  and  apogee  of  tbe 
piansts,    See  the  arricies  Epicycle  and 

PTOLEMAIC  SYSTEM. 

PEFERENTIA  vasa,  two  white,  fblírf, 
ftatted  tabes,  one  lying  on  rhe  right  fide, 
the  other  on  the  left,  from  the  epidídy- 
nris,  of  whích  tbey  are  continuations : 
each  of  them  runs  up  in  the  cellular  va- 
gina of  the  fpermatic  veíTels,  as  high  as 
tlie  openings.  ín  the  abdominal  ra  ufe]  es  y 
the  btood  veíTels  lying  forward,  and  the 
vas  deferens  behind  them* 
Their  ufe  is  to  carry  the  femen  from  the 
epididymes  to  tbe  veficute  feminales  j 
and*  in  tbe  coitus,  to  difeharge  ít  imo  the 
urethra. 

PEFICIENT  hyperbola,  onewltb  only 
one  afympüote,  and  two  hyperbolical  íegs 
rimning  out  infmitely  towardsthe  afymp- 
tote ,  bu  t  co  n  trary  w  a  y  s .  See  tbe  ar  ti  ¿1  e 
Hypeubgla, 

Deficient  interval,  in  mufle,  one 
Jefs  by  a  comma  than  it  ought  to  be. 
See  Comida  and  Imterval, 

Deficient  nümeers,  thofe  who  fe  parta 
or  múltiples  added  together,  fall  íhort  of 
the  rateger  whereof  they  are  the  parts  ; 
fuch  is  S¡  its  parts*  t,  a,  4,  making  only 
7.    See  the  article  Number* 

DEPILE,  ín  fortification,  a  ftraít  narrow 
pafTage,  throwgh  whích  a  sQjnpany  pf 
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horfe  or  foot  can  pafs  oníy  in  file,  by 
making  a  fmall  fiont  ¡  fo  that  tbe  enera  y 
may  take  an  opportunity  to  ítop  their 
march,  and  tocharge  them  with  fo  tnuch 
the  more  advantage,  in  regard  that  thofe 
In  the  front  and  rear,  cannot  reciprocaily 
ci  Fne  to  the  rtlief  of  one  another. 
Te  Defjle  is  to  reduce  an  army  to  a  fmaü 
'froiir,  in  order  to  uiarch  through  a  de  file, 
DEFINITE,  in  grammar  is  applíed  to  an 
article  that  has  a  precíft:  determínate  íig- 
nificátíon  \  fuch  as  the  article  tbe  m  eng- 
liíh,  Is  and  ¿a  in  frenen,  esf^  which  ñx 
and  afcertain  the  noim  they  bdong  to 
to  fome  particular;  as  i  be  king,  ¡e  r&y} 
wliereas  in  the  quslity  of  kwg,  de  roy¡  tbe 
anieles  of  and  de  mark  notbing  pite  i  fe, 
and  are  tl  erefore  índefinite, 
DEFINITION,  tbe  íhewing  the  meaning 
oí  one  word  by  feveral  other  no t  íynony- 
mous  terms. 

The  meaning  of  words  beíng  only  tbe 
ideas  they  are  made  to  ftand  foij  by  hítn 
that  ufes  them,  the  meaning  of  any  term 
is  tben  fhewed,  or  the  word  is  deflned, 
when,  by  other  words,  the  idea  it  is  made 
tbe  íign  of j  and  is  annexed  to  ít  ín  tfte 
mind  of  the  fpeaker,  is^  as  it  were,  re- 
prefented  and  í'et  befo  re  the  víew  of  ano- 
ther; and  tbus  its  fignification  is  afcer- 
tained*  This  is  tbe  only  end  and  ufe  of 
definitions,  and  tberefore  the  only  mea- 
fure  of  whatis>  or  ls  notf  agooddefinl- 
tion, 

The  ñames  then.  of  fimple  ideas  are  in- 
capable  of  being  denned,  becaufe  tbe  fe- 
veral terms  oí  a  definí  don  fignifying  fe- 
varal  ideas,  tbey  can  altogether  by  no 
means?  reprefent  an  idea  which  has  na 
compofition  at  all ;  and  therefore  a  deñni* 
tbn,  which  is  pro  per  ly  but  íhewing  the_, 
meaning  of  any  one  word  by  feveral 
otber^  not  íignifying  the  fame  each,  can.^ 
in  the  ñames  of  fimple  ideas  have  no  place. 
Deñnitions,  which  then  take  place  in  cora- 
pound  ideas  only,  are  of  two  forts  ;  the 
definítton  of  tbe  ñame,  which  Is  tbe  ex- 
planation  of  what  any  word  means ;  and 
the  definition  of  the  thing,  whích  expbin* 
in  what  the  n ature  of  that  thíng  confifts, 
In  order  to  form  a  definition  of  any  thíngfc 
we  mutfc  employ  theíe  three  aíts  of  the 
mind*  firít  compare  the  thing  to  be  defín- 
ed  with  other  things  tbat  are  mpft  like  10 
itfelf,  and  fee  wherein  its  efTence  and  na* 
ture  agrees  with  them  \  and  tbat  is  called 
the  general  n ature  or  genus  in  a  defini- 
tion ;  fo,  ifyou  would  define  wbatw  ht 
firft  compare  it  with  otbep  thíngs  íike  it- 
felf, as  ¿j4er,  perry,        aüd  you  wíü 
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muí  íhat  it  agrees  effentíaíly  wilh  them  in 
this,  that  it  ís  a  fort  of  ¡urce.  Secondly, 
cnntider  the  moft  temarkable  and  primar  y 
m  tribu  re,  prcperty,  or  idea,  wherein  the 
fhíng  dtftcrs  from  thofe  other  things  that 
are  rnoít  like  it,  and  that  is  its  eflential 
or  i'pccific  dífference  :  fo  that  wine  difirers 
from  cyder  and  perry,and  all  other  juices, 
in  íts  being  preífed  from  a  grape,  This 
may  be  called  its  fpecial  na  tu  re,  which 
«tííiíTiguiíheS  it  from  other  juices. 
Thircíly,  join  the  generaJ  and  fpecial  na- 
ture  togethev,  or  the  genus  and  the  dif- 
ia ence,  and  thefe  make  up  a  definition  $ 
fft  the  juice  of  a  grape,   or  juice  preífed 
frpai  gi  ape?,  is  the  definición  of  wíne. 
Me  re  it  mnft  be  ob&rved,  that  ín  fpeak- 
yng  cf  the  gemís  and  dífference,  as  com- 
poíing  a  definition,  i  t  m  u  ft  always  be  un* 
t  ílpoíí,  that  the  neareít  genus  and  ípe- 
él  fie  dífference  are  re  qu  i  red. 
The  next  genera!  nature,  or  the  neareít 
gemís,  mult  be  ufed  ín  a  definition,  be- 
■cjifíe  k  inc ludes  al]  the  reít :  as  if  I  were 
1    '¿fine  e¿üítóíj  I  muít  la  y,         i/  ajtike% 
whkh  is  the  neareft.  genus;  and  noi  íay, 
ftüww  i/  a  l;quid7  which  ís  a  remóte  gene- 
ral na  ture  ¡  or,  binéis  afubftawces  which 
¿3  yet  more  remóte,  for         i  n  chirles 
hoth  liquid and  fitbfíance*  Sefides  neither 
©í  ihefetwo  remóte  general  n atures  would 
feiake  any  dUlinction  betwixt  wine  and  a 
thonfafid  orher  fu b (lances,  or  other  It- 
tjtiEiís  :  a  remóte  genus  leav.es  the  thing 
too  much  undirtínguifhed,    The  fpeci- 
í-c  difieren  ce  is  that  primar  y  attríbute 
^vbicli  díftinguifhes  eacb  fpecies  from  one 
láivotherj  while  they  ííand  ranked  under 
ihe  fame  genera!  na  tu  re  or  genus  \  fo 
that  the  fpedtít  difieren  ce  of  wine  ís  its, 
preífiire  from  the  grape,  as  cyder  Is  preíf- 
ed from  apples,  and  perry  from  peáis, 
Jn  definítiüíis  we  muít  alíb  ufe  the  pri- 
mary  athíbúle  that  dtftmgufíhes  the  ípe- 
ctcf,  or  fpéctal  na  ture  j  and  not  attempt 
to  define  wine  by  its  particular  taftes,  or 
íf!;'é!í,  or  rather  properties,  which  are 
hi,K  fecondaiiy'í)  or  confequential,  when  its 
pielitis  ef  rom  the  grape  is  the  rnoft  obvi- 
ous  and  primavy  diftinflion  of  it  from  all 
oíher  juices,    In  Tome  cafes,  indeed,  it  ís 
not  fo  eaíily  kuow/n,  which  is  the  prima- 
jy  idea  that  difiinguifhes  one  thing  from 
an other  \  fo  íbme  would  as  foon  define 
w  inter  by  the  col  d  neis  of  the  fea  fon,  as 
by  the  íhortnefs  of  the  days,  though  the 
íhortnefs  of  the  days  Is  doubtleís  the  moft 
]añt  primary,  and  phüofophical  djtfer- 
enee  \  fí.nc*  winter-days  are  always  the 
ifttttfteftj  bnt  not  always  the  cü¡át&,  1  be-* 
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fides,  the  fhortnefs  is  one  caufe  of  the  edil* 
nefs,  but  tbe  coldnefs  is  no  caufe  of  th¿¡j 
fhortnefs. 

The  fpecial  rules  for  a  good  definitíoti  are 
the  fe  í  1.  A  definition  muít  be  univerfaj 
or  adequate,  that  is,  it  muít  agres  to  a  ti 
ihe  particular  fpecies  or  individuáis  that 
are  included  under  the  fame  idea,  a,  ^ 
muít  be  proper,  and  peculiar  to  the  thbg 
defined,  and  agree  to  that  alone,  Thefe 
two  rules,  heing  obferved,  will  always 
render  a  definition  reciproca  1  with  the 
thirjg  defined,  that  is,  the  definition  may 
he  ufed  in  the  place  of  the  tltíng  defined  ■ 
or  they  may  be  mutually  affirmed  con* 
cerningeach  other,  3.  A  definition  fliould 
be  clear  and  plain  j  and  indeed  it  is  a 
general  rule  concern  i  ng  the  definition 
both  of  ñames  and  things,  that  no  word 
íhould  be  ufed  in  either  of  them,  which 
has  any  difficulty  in  it^  unlefs  it  has  been 
before  defined,  4.,  A  definition  íhould 
be  íliort,  fo  that  it  muít  ha  ve  no  tautolo, 
gy  in  it,  ñor  any  words  íuperfluous. 
N either  the  thing  defined,  ñor  a  mere 
fynonymous  ñame  fliould  make  any  part 
of  the  definition- 

Though  the  definí  ng  by  the  genus  and 
difference  he  the  fiiorteft  way,  yet  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  be  the  beft  ¡  cer- 
taínly  it  ís  not  the  only,  and  fo  not  ab- 
fol utel y  n eceffary ,  Thus,  man  m ay  he  de- 
fined  to  be  a filid  extended ¡uhftmtce% 
tng  life;  fin  fe  y  fpontammis  mQÜon7  and  the 
famüy  vf  reafoning  x  and  certainly  the 
meaning  of  the  word  man  would  be  as 
well  underflood  as  when  it  is  defined  a 
raümal  múmaL 
Definition,  in  rhetoric,  is  defined  by  Ci- 
cero, a  íliort  comprehenfive  explanaiion 
of  a  thingi 

The  definitions  of  the  orator,  it  muít  be 
obferved,  difFer  much  from  thofe  of  the 
logician  find  phílofopher  t  the  orators  také 
\a  íarge  compafs,  and  define  things  mo.re 
o  mamen  tal  ly  a  íhus,  man  is  a  curkus 
<wúrh  t>f  un  almigbty  Creatort  framed  af* 
ter  his  $<wn  image^  endtied  <with  rea/on, 
and  born  nvith  inmortaltiy  1  but  this  Hie- 
toiical  definition,  in  ftriclnefs,  comes  near- 
er  to  the  natoi-e  of  a  deícríption,  than  any 
acirate  Jíiefinition, 
DEFÍN1T1YE,  a  term  applied  to  whatever 
terminates  a  procefs,  quefiion,  &c.  ín  op- 
pofition  to  provifional  and  interlocutory, 
I>EFINíTOR  is  ufed  for  an  afilfior  or 
counfellor  of  a  general  or  Superior  in  mo- 
na fteri  es,  or  other  relígíous  places;  See 

MONASTERY  and  CONVENT, 

DEFLAGRATXON,  in  chemi%,  the 

kindling 


ícindlitfg  or  fettíng  fíre  to  a  fált,  mineral; 
gf^either  alone  or  míxed  for  that  purpofe, 
with  a  fulphureous  one,  in  order  to  puri^ 
fv  it* 

XI ie  foilowmg  pro.cefs  is  niuch  recom- 

.  pended  for  its  ufe  ín  trying  the  ftrength 
of  brandiesj  orother  vinotts  liquor :  mea- 
fme  out  a  quantíty  of  the  liqtior,  and  then 
heatiU  and  fet  it  on  firej  if,  after  ¡t 
ceafes  to  bum,  thequaintity  remaining  is 
IjalF  as  much  as  that  meafured  out  for  the 
tria]  was,  then  the  i'pívit  is  found  to  con- 
fia of  half  water,  and  half totally  inflam- 
mable  fpirit>  that  is,  it  ís  what  we  tinder- 
ftantl  by  perfecl  proof ;  and  according  as 
ihe  remainder  is  more  or  lefs  than  half 
the  original  quantity*  it  is  fo  much  below 
or  fo  much  above  proof-  This  mcthod  is 
jxiuch  more  certain  than  that  by  the  ci'own 
of  hubblesj  which  arifes  11  pon  fhaking  the 
ípíriÉ  m  a  phial,  The  abo  ve  procefs  has 
fceen  greatly  i m preved  by  Monf*  Geof- 
fray,  See  Msm.  Acad.  Paris,  171S, 

DEFLECTION,  of  the  rajs  light,  a 
property  which  Dr.  Hook  obferved  in 
jó 75,  and  read  an  account  ofbefore  the 
Roy  a  l  Society,  March  18,  the  fame  year. 
He  f&ys,  he  found  ít  different  both  from 
refleíiion  and  refraSion»  and  that  it  was 
made  towards  the  fu  r  face  of  the  opaque 
bodyj  perpendiculaily.. 
Tñís  is  the  fame  property  which  Sir 
ifaác  Newton  calis  inflüclion.  See  the 
arricie  InflectiON, 

DEFLOWERING,  the  a£t  of  taking  away 
a  womanTs  virginity.    See  Virginity. 

DEFLUXION,  in  medicine,  the  falling  of 
humours  from  a  fupertqr  to  an  inferior 
parí  of  the  body*  See  Catar kh  and 
Phthjsis, 

De  f  l  u  x  10  n  of  ihe  £ye$ ,    See  E  ye  * 

PEFORCEMENT,  in  law,  the  cafting 
any  one  out  of  his  land,  or  a  wíth-hold- 
ing  of  lands  and  tenements  by  forcé 
from  the  right  owner. 

DefORCEMENT,  in  the  law  of  Scoiland, 
i  5  ufe  d  fo  r  reíi  ft  i  n  g >  or  o  fFeri  n  g  vi  olence 
to  the  ofHcers  of  the  law,  while  they  are 
aítually  employcd  in  the  exerrife  of  theír 
funftions,  by  puttmg  íes  orders  and  fen- 
ten ees  b  execution. 

The  puniíhment  of  this  crime  h  confif- 
catión  of  moveables,  joined  with  foine  ar- 
bitra ry  puniíhment,  as  ñneA  imprífomnen^ 
banííhment,  or  corporal  paíns,  according 
tothe  deg  re  es  o  f  violen  ce,  and  otber  cir- 
cumftances  which  agrávate  the  crime, 
DEFORCEOR,  in  iaw,  a  perlón  that 
overeo  mes  and  calis  íbrth  aaother  from 
bis  lands  and  tenements  by  íorce^  and 
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ríííFers  from  a  dííTeííbr  on  this  accónht, 
1.  That  a  man  may  bedífTeifed  wíthaui: 
forcé,  i.  A  man  tnay  deforce  another 
that  never  was  in  pofítffion,  as  where 
man  y  have  a  right  to  lands,  as  commoti 
heírs,  and  one  of  them  entera  and  keeps 
out  the  rcfft,  A  deforceor  likcwife  djf* 
fers from  an  íntrudur  who  is  iriade  by  a 
wrongful  entry  on!y  into  land,  í^jt*  void 
of  a  poffeífor,  whilft  a  deforceor  is  he 
that  holds  out,againír  the  right  heir.  See 
the articks Disseisor  and  Intrusión* 
DEFORMíTY,  the  w^nt  of  that  unifor> 
mity  necefíary  to  coññitute  me  beauty  of- 
an  obje£h  See  the  a  r  tic  le  Beauty. 
The  defórmíty  of  the  body  may  be  p re- 
venttfd  by  formtñg  and  mouldíng  Ít  in  in- 
faney,  as  by  lirokíng  up  the  caJves  of  the 
iegs  to  keep  them  from  filling  too  lowj 
and  by  ftrokiug  up  the  foreheadj  to  keep 
it  from  finking,  by  proper  bandages,  SY, 
According  to  a  late  rngenious  wríier,  the 
proper  province  of  a  deformed  perfon  h 
the  ímprovement  of  the  mind  \  and  hís 
büfinefs,  only  fuch  aa  áepends  on  ingenui- 
ty,  If  he  cannot  be  a  dancing-maflerj  to 
adjuft  the  heels,  he  may  be  a  fchool- 
mafler,  to  inílruíl  the  he^d.  He  would 
appear  íll,  as  a  herald  in  a  procefhon  ; 
but  may  pafs  very  well,  as  a  merchant 
npon  the  exchange.  He  cannot  be  a 
graceful  aílor  on  the  ñage?  but  he  may 
produce  a  good  play.  He  can  acqtiire  no 
gloj  y  by  the  fwordj  but  he  may  by  the 
pen.  On  looking  about  him,  hewillfind 
many  avennes  to  fame  barred  againft  him : 
but  fbme  are  ftil]  open,  thro'  that  of  vir- 
ttiej  and  thofe,  if  he  has  a  right  ámbi- 
tbn,  he  will  molt  piobably  attempt  to 
pafs^ 

In  this  manner  docs  that  truly  íngcnÍDus 
writer  apologise  for3  and  make  the  en- 
comium  of  deformity.  See  Haf%  EíTay 
on  Deformity, 
DEGENER  ATION.or  Di  g  eneratinc, 
in  general,  denotes  the  growing  worfe,  or 
loíing  fome  valuabíe  qualíties  whereof  a 
thing  was  formerly  poífefled, 
Some  naturalifts  have  been  of  opinión,, 
that  things  are  capa  ble  of  degenera  ting 
into  a  quite  díftin£b  fpectes  \  but  this  is 
a  chimerav  A!l  that  happens,  in  the 
degeneration  of  a  plant,  for  inftance,  is 
the  loíing  its  ufual  beauty,  colour,  fmellj 
&c-  a  mí  afortune  entireJy  owing  to  its 
being  planttd  in  an  improper  foií,  cll- 
matej  &c. 

0EGLU  TI  TIO  N,  in  medicine,  the  aít 
of  fwallowing  the  food  períormed  by 
means  of  the  tingue  driving  the  alimenf 
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into  tlie  cefophagusj  which,  by  the  con- 
tra ilion  of  the  rphiníler,  protrudcs  the 
contenta  down^ards. 

DB  GR  A  DAT  ION  ?  the  aa  of  depriving 
a  perfon  for  everof  a  digmry  01  degree 
or  honour,  and  íaking  away  the  title, 
badge  and  privíleges  of  je. 

DeCradatioh  is  allb  a  puniíhment  of  de- 
linquent  ecdefíaítics,  The  canon-laur 
diftinguifhes  ít  into  two  fortst  the  oiie 
íummary,  by  word  only  ¡  the  other  íolemn* 
by  ftripping  the  perfon  degraded  ol  ti  10 fe 
ornamenta  and  rights  which  are  the  en* 
iigns  of  his  order  or  degree.  The  cano- 
niiU  n'kewife  diítingu  ¡  íh  degradation  frem 
depofitton,  underftanding  hy  the  Jatter  the 
depriving  a  man  of  Iris  clerical  ortlers, 
but  by  the  former,  only  the  removing 
hlm  from  hís  rank  or  degree.  In  the  an- 
tient  prímítive  churchj  degradíng  a  cler- 
gyman  was  íeducing  him  to  the  ilate  and 
communion  of  layinen,  by  which  Voflius 
and  others  undeiftand  the  thmíUng  down 
;l  dergyman  to  communíeate  wiih  iay- 
inen,  without  the  rada  of  the  chanccL 
The  full  import  of  the  phrafe,  however, 
as  the  dépriving  him  of  his  ordcrsj  and 
reducing  him  to  the  fimple  cond*tion  of  a 
layman,  a  puniíhent  inñicled  for  fe  vera  1 
offences,  as  adultery,  theÉt,  or  fraud : 
and  clergymen  tluis  reduced,  were  íéU 
dom  allowed  to  recover  ihcir  an tiene  Ca- 
tión, excepr  upon  íbrae  gsvat  neceíílty,  or 
very  prtfíing  reafon.  Some  have  thought 
that  degradation  díd  not  reduce  the  cler- 
gy  to  the  fíate  of  mere  laymen,  and  that 
on  account  oí  the  indeiíble  charaíter  ac- 
quired  by  crdínation,  but  thts  Js  an  opi- 
nión nnknown  to  the  antient  writers  of 
the  ehri  (lian  church.  De  gradar  ion  ín  the 
romiíh  church  isattended  with  3  greatdeal 
ofeeremony.  The  oflfender  te  íírípped  of 
hb  pontifical  veítments,  and  at  the  lame 
time  the  perfon  who  degrades  him  ferapes 
his  fingers  with  a  km  fe,  oí  a  little  ptece 
of  glafs,  decía  ring  to  him  that  the  power 
of  con ftc ra tings  bfcffing  and  fanclifying, 
is  taken  fiom  him  :  he  era  fes  the  marks 
of  the  ton  fu  re  in  the  fame  manner,  which 
a  barbee  compleats  by  íhaving  his  head 
all  o  ver. 

Uegeadatio^í  ín  paintíng,  ex  preñes  the 
iefcning  the  appea ranee  of  diftant  ob- 
jefts  in  a  landÚcíp^  in  the  fame  man ner 
as  they  would  apper  to  an  eye  placed 
at  that  di  toce  from  them.    See  the  ar- 

f  ticles  Perspectivk  and  Landskip. 

PEGRADED  CROSS,  in  herakhy,  a 
crofs  divided  anto  íteps  at  each  endt  di- 
mi  müiíng  as  they  a  fe  en  d  towards  the 


center,  callad  by  the  french  perrorinte 
See  píate  LXVIL  %  8, 
DE  Gil  EE  5  in  geometry,  a  divifion  0f  a 
circle,  ipcluding  a  three  hundred  and 
íixtieth  parí-  of  its  circumference» 
Every  ciicle  is  Rtppoíéd  to  be  divided 
into  three  hundred  and  lixty  parts,  callcd 
degreesj  and  each  degree  divided  into 
lixty  other  parts,  called  minutes  ^  each 
of  the  fe  minutes  being  agáin  divided  into 
íixty  feconds,  each  fecond  into  thirds 
and  each  third  into  fourths,  and  fo  on, 
See  the  articles  Minute,  Secokd,  &¿ 
By  this  means  no  more  degrees  or  parts 
are  teckoned  in  the  greateft  circle  than  in 
the  lealt  that  is>  and  therefore  if  the  fame 
anglc  at  the  center  be  fu  ofended  by  two 
con  centrical  arches,  as  many  degrees  ai-e 
cotmted  ín  íheone,  as  in  the  other  j  for 
the  fe  two  arches  have  the  fame  propoitíon 
to  their  whole  penpheries,  For  example, 
'   Let  ACB  (píate  LXVIL  fig.  9.)  be  an 
angle,  and  from  tbe  center  C  let  th  ere  be 
deferibed  two  arches,  A  B,  DE,  fubtend- 
ing  the  angle,    There  are  as  many  de- 
grees  and  minutes  contained  in  the  arch 
A  B,  as  in  the  arch  DEa  alth©'  the  radius 
of  the  arch  AB  were  only  a  foot  long, 
and  the  radius  of  the  other  reached  rhe 
fked  ílarí,    It  is  true  indeed  that  a  de- 
gree in  the  arch  A  B  is  fo  much  lefs  than 
a  degiee  of  the  arch  DE,  as  its  radius 
CB  is  hü  than  CE,    The  angle  C  ¡e 
faid  to  be  of  fo  many  degrees  or  mi  tintes 
as  the  arch  which  íubtends  ít  contains  of 
fuch  parts. 
Degreb  oflaütude*  See  Latitude. 
De g RE  e  ofhngiitide,  See  Lo n gitude, 
A  degree  oí  the  meridian  on  the.  furiace 
of  tht  globe  is  variouíly  determined  by 
various  obíervers,  Mr.  Picar  t  mea  fu  red  a 
degree  in  the  latitude  of  49o  zif,  and 
found  it  equal  to  57060  french  toifes* 
But  the  french  mathematicians3  who  have 
1  a  t  e  I  y  cjia  m  ined  Mr.  Pi  ca  r  f$  ope  rati  on  s, 
aífure  US,  that  the  degree  in  thatlatítude 
is  57183  toifes.    Otir  countryman  Mr. 
Norwood  meafured  the  diñan  ce  between 
London  and  Yorkj  and  found  it  905751 
engliili  feetj  and  finding  the  difFerence  of 
latitudes     aS',  determined  the  quantíty 
of  ene  degree  to  be  367*96  engliíh  feet, 
or  69  eniíljfh  miles,  í8S  yaids.  Mr. 
Maupertitts  meafured  a  degree  i  n  La  piandt 
ín  the  latitude  of  66 9  a  o',  and  found  it 
574.3?  toifes.    A  degree  was  likewife 
meaíbred  at  the  equator  by  other  french 
mathematicians,  and  found  to  be  con- 
fiderably  lefs  t han  in  the  latitude  of  París, 
Whence  it  appears,  that  the  taf  th  is  not 
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a  fpberej  but  an  óblate  ípheroid.  See  the 
articles  Earth,  Sphe&oid,  &c. 
Otir  tlieory  of  navigation  beíng  founoS 
ed  upon  an  bypothefis  of  the  degrees  of 
latitud*:  bting  all  equal,  muft  of  confe- 
ijueuce  be  very  urroneous,  w he retare  we 


here  fofert  a  table  of  tlie  degrees  ín  rhe 
cjuadrantat  arch  of  che  meridían,  both 
in  the  fphere  antl  fpherojcl  with  tlieír 
differences,  as  calcula  ted  by  the  Rey, 
Mr,  Murdoch. 
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J5ecr.ee,  in  íhs  civil  and  canon  laiu,  de- 
notes an  interval  in  kinfliip,  by  which 
proximity  and  re  mu  te  neis  of  blood  are 
competed.  la  campo  ring  degrees  of 
confanguíniiy,  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  ís 
univeríal,  either  in  the  direct  or  colla- 
teralj  otherwife  called  the  oblique  line, 
fór  as  man  y  genera tions  as  there  are,  fo 
many  degrees  there  aro  likewife.  But  in 
the  canon-law,  t^e  ruie  ís  ;differentAfbp! 
ithe  ahí  ique  líne,,  And  he  re  a  dtftincUan 
is  made  between  ilie  eqit^l  and  the  un- 
equal  obliqne  Knp,  In  the  fjrfi  cafe  the 
rule  is,  as  many  degrees  as  the  perfons 
allied  arediflant  from  the  com mon  llock, 
fo  many  the  y  are  diftant  frónj  one  ano- 
Iher.  In  the  other  cafe  the  ruléis:  As 
many  degrees  as  the  moft.  remóte  is 
diliant  from  the  common  lio  di,  fo  man  y 
the  perlón s  are  díltant  from  one  another» 
Henee  the  fiíler  of  a  per  fon' s  grandfather 
by  the  civil  law  ís  díftsfrft  from  that 
peí  íbn  in  the  fourth  degree;  w  he  reas,  by 
the  canon- Ja w,  ílie  is  cé\y  in.  the  thíid 
degree. 

DegreEj  in  chemrííryj  denotes  the  ítate 

or  íntenftnefs  of  fire.    3ée  Fjre, 
Cwjoint  De g  r  f,es  .    See  C'onjoint, 
Degrees  of  comparlfcn,  in  f*ra  minar*  See 
Comparisgn  and  Püsitjve¿  Cgm- 

P  ARATtVE  and  SU  PER  LATI  VE. 

DegüEESj  in  mulle,  are  the  litOe  mtérvals 
wbercof  the  concorda  cr  harmonical 
inerváis  are  compofed.  See  the  artíc les 
Inte  a  val  and  Concord," 
Mufical  degrp.es  are  ttiree,  .ift.  The 
greater  tone  whofe  rano  is  8  s  9.  a. 
Toe  lefs  tone,  whofe  ratlc  ís  9  ¡  10*  and 
gP  The  femiíOne,  whofe  ratio  is  15  :  1 5* 
By  the  fe  alone  a  found  can  be  moved 
upwards  or  downwards  íucceífively, 
from  one  extreme  of  a  concord  to  avio- 
therj  and  produce  trqe  mcíody  5  and  by 
means  of  the  fe  fe  vera!  voices.  are  al  ib 
capable  of  the  neceífary  variety  inpafíing 
from  concord  to  concord*  As  to  the 
original  of  ihefe  degrees^  the  y  ai  i  fe  out 
of  the  Gmple  concords*  and  are  equai 
to  their  4¡fferences.  Thüs  8  i  9,  is  the 
difieren  ce  of  a  fourth  and  a  fiíth  j  9  t  íos 
h  that  of  a  leñer  third  and  fourth)  or  of 
a  ñfíh  and  greater  íixth  ;  and  jj  ;  16 ,  is 
the  difference  of  a  greater  third  and 
fonrth3  or  of  a  ñfth  and  a  Itffer  fixíh. 
The  degrees  being;  oniy  certain  médiums 
contri  ved  to  be  pus  betwixt  the  exí  reama 
of  concordas  for  moderad  ng  their  une- 
quaiity,  are  of  ufe  only  with  regará  to 
concord 3  •  fo  that  when  the  vbice  has 
moved  one  degree,  the  ear  13  not  fatif- 


íkd  *tíll  wé  "come  to  the  other t  wliídj 
t  he  re  f o  re  muft  be  concord  to  the  fí^ 
found.  By  the  fit  diviíion  therefore,  o[ 
the  concord  ing  intervaJs  ínto  ltífsr  onej? 
the  voíce  wíll  move  fmoothly  from  bita 
note  to  another,  and  the  hearer  be  pj 
pared  rfor.  a  more  ocquifite  relifh  of  ihe 
peifeft  iritervabj  whofe  extreams  are  the 
propev  notes  in  which  the  ear  fii>ds  tti; 
exp e £1  ed  re ít .  a n d  p] eaAi re .  For  th e  ufe 
of  the  degrees  in  the  con  ft  rutel  ion  o?  th¡ 
fcale  of  mulic.  See  Se  ale  and  Gamitt* 
Degh.ee,1]  in  the  periparetic  phüofophy,  ^ 
thofe  entitíes  which  being  mulripliedín 
the  fame  fubjecl  render  it ,  more  aftw^ 
and  that  inteníively  rather  than  exttn* 
fively, 

Parodien!  Decreb,  in  algebra.    See  \\* 
artícle  Parodical, 

DegreEj  in  univerRties,  denotes  a  qiralitf 
conferred  on  the  ítudents  or  members 
thereof  as  a  tefti  mony  of  their  proüd- 
eney  ín  me  arta  or  feiences,  and  intitíing 
thetn  to  certain  privUeges. 
The  degrees.  are  much  the  fame  in  all 
univerliiícs,  but  the  hws  thereof,  and 
the  prevfí>us  dífeipíiqe  or  exercífe  difftr* 
The  dt¿ i-cebare  batchelor,  mafter,  anj 
doclos ínítead  of  which  ln.íf?  in  fom¡ 
fo.reígn  univerEÍtieí^  they  have  licentíate, 
In  each  facnlty,.  thér.e  are  two  degree?} 
batchelor  and  doélor,  which  were  aitli» 
ently  cá^Ied  batchelor  and  mafter.  h 
the  arts  bkewijé  there  are  two  degrífj 
which  ífiíl  reíain  the  antíent  denomi* 
nation,  '*viffi  batcheloc  and  mafter*  Síe 

BATCH  ELQíi.y  MA5TERJ  DOCTOR. 

With  regará  to  obtaining  degrees  ai  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  matters  are  n ear! ^ 
011  the  fame  feoting,  only  at  Gamhndg^ 
the  dífcipline  ís  íbmewhat  more  fe  veré, 
and  the  exercifes  more  difficult,"  For  tha 
degree  of  batchelor  of  arts,  hefides  fefi- 
den  ce  in  the  univeríity  near  four  yean, 
it  ís  requii  ed  that  the  per  fon  ín  the  lalí 
y  ear  ha  ve  defended  three  queíHons  iit  na- 
tural philofophy,  mathematics,  or  etbics, 
and,anfwered  the  objeílions  of  three  fe- 
vera!  opponents  at  two  fe  ver  al  times ;  at 
alfp,  that  lie  ha  ve  oppofed  three  times, 
After  which,  being  examíned  by  tJie 
maíter  and  fellows  of  the  college»  he  is 
referred  to  feek  his  degree  in  the  fchods, 
where  her  is  to  fit  three  days,  and  be 
examíned  by.two  mafters  of  arts  appoint- 
ed  for  the  piirpoíé.  For  the  degree  úf 
m after  of  arts,  the  candidate  Ís  ohWgtú 
íhree  fe  ver  al  times  to  maintain  two  phi» 
lofophlcal  que  ilion  s  in  the  pnblíc  fchoD^ 
and  to  atifívet:  the  objeaions  bro^ghí 
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^atoft  liim  by  a  mafter  of  arts.  He 

níuft  al fo  keep  two  a&s  in  the  batchelors 

fchool,  and  declaim  once. 

To  país  balchelor  of  dívifiity,  the  candi- 

date  niuft  ha  ve  been  fe  ven  years  mnfter 

of  afts :  he  muft  have  oppofed  a  batchelor 

ofílivínky  twice,  kept  one  divinity  a£V, 

and  preached  befóse  the  univerfity  once 

in  latin,  and  once  m  engtím. 

j7or  the  degree  of  doclor,  fes  DoC T o ft ♦ 

DEICIDE,  ífriWífo,  a  term  óíily  ufed  for 
the  condemnacion  and  execution  of  the 
Savíóufof  tlie  world,  by  Pomius  Pilate 
and  the  Jews. 

DEJECTÍON,  in  medicine,  the  a£t  of 
fejéclitíg  or  'evacuatíng  the  excrcmcnts, 
ll  is  aífoapplied  to  the  ex c re m enes  them- 
felves  íIhk  evaeu.ited,  in  vvhích  fénJe  it  is 
of  the  la  me  import  with  Itool*  See  the 
article  Stool. 

PejeCTIOH,  in  aflralogy,  is  applied  to 
the  pfanéts  when  they  hrtve  loft  tlieir  iri- 
fluence,  as  is  pVetende<Í  by  re  a  ion  oí  tlieir 
being  in  oppofition  to  fome  others  ¡  It  is 
the  con  i  favy  of  Iheir  exakation.  See  the 
article  Exaltation. 

PE  JF  [CATION,  in  anttquity,  the  fame 
w¡th  a potheofis.    See  Apo T ííEOS  1 S . 

PElNCLÍNERS^oiDEifíCLiRiN^DiALS, 
are  Aich  as  both  decline  and  incline,  or 
recline  at  the  fame  time.  Thus,  íf  a 
plañe  cut  the  prime  vea  tical  cu  ele  at  an 
tiiígte  of  thrity  degrees,  and  the  hori- 
zontal plañe  under  an  ¿ingle  oí  twenty- 
foiir  degrees,  the  eleva t ion  of  the  pole  be- 
ing ñTty-two  degrees,  a  d  ta]  di  awn  on  this 
pin ne  is  cal  led  a  deinel iner.  See  Dial, 

DEíSM,  (he  fyftern  of  religión  acknow- ~ 
ledged  by    the  deiftfi.      See  the  next 
articEe. 

DEISTS,  ín  the  modern  fenfe  of  the  word, 
are  thofe  perfohs  in  riiriftián  co  un  tries, 
who  acknowleffging  ail  the  obliga  tierna 
and  duties  of  natural  religión,  diíbelieve 
the  chriílian  fe  he  me,  or  reVeakd  religión, 
They  are  fo  calied  from  their  bebéf  in 
God  alone  ?  in  oppofitión  to  Chriftians* 
The  karned  P¡\  Cíarke,  taking  the  de- 
nomination  i  n  th  e  moít  ex  ten  ü  ve  íi  g  ni- 
fication,  díílinguiíhes  áéíU  ínto  four 
ft&íéi  £,  Su  el  i  as  presen  d  to  believe  the 
exiftence  of  an  eterna!,  infinite,  inde- 
penda nt,  inteliigent  Being,  and  who 
teach  that  this  Ripíeme  Being  made  the 
world,"  thóugh  ttiey  faney  he  does  not 
at  sil  concern  bimfetf  íñ  the  manage- 
ment oí  it.  z.  Thdíe  who  believe  not 
onJy  the  being,  but  alfo  the  providence 
cf  God   vyiEh  refpeft  to  the  natural 
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world,  but  who  not  allowing  any  dif- 
ieren ce  berween  moral  good  aiid  évtlf 
deny  íhat  Gocl  takes  any  noti.-e  of  the 
moratly  good  or  tv}\  áítíbíis  c  ni  n  ; 
thefe  tilines  (íependíng,  as  they  iniivj 
oü  the  arbílvary  conítívutíons  oi  tniman 
daws,  ir  Thofe  who  having  rigHt  ap- 
prehenfions  concerning  the  natural  tri- 
butes of  Godj  and  his  all-goveniing 
providencej  and  fome  not  ion  oí  tífa  Htioi*al 
ptr/eclíons  al  ib  5  yet  being  prijudiced 
ag5jin[t  the  noticin  of  the  ítnmoitüity 
of  the  human  füfcl,  believe  rlirú  men 
perilli  ihftréiy  at  death,  and  that  one 
generatión  Jbali  perpetual  iy  fnccetd  ano-- 
iher,  wítliout  any  future  rt  ftoxM  (on  or 
renovation  of  thiugs,  4,  Sih)\  as  be- 
Jieve  the  exiítence  of  a  íupreiiíe  Beícff, 
togeiher  with  his  providence  in  the  go- 
vernment  of  the  world,  as  alfo  the  ob- 
ligatlons  of  natural  religión  ;  but  lo  far 
only,  -  as  tilde  things  aj-e  drJcoveraMe  by 
the  lígltt  of  niituie  alone,  without  be- 
íieving  any  divine  revela  non.  Ti]  efe  Jaft 
are  the  only  míe  detíls  ¡  but  a?  rhe  prin- 
cipies of  thefe  men  wuuld^naturafly  íead 
them  to  embrnce  rhe  chriílian  reveiation,  * 
the  leained  author  conclndea  iffifrt  is  nowr 
no  confiílent  ÍÜi^me  of  dtitm  ín  the 
world. 

DE  IT  Y,  a  t'rm  frequcntly  ufed  in  a  fyt 
nonynftjus  fenlewith  God,  SeeGoPi 

DELEGA  TES,  conmiifíijners  appi>irsted 
bjytlie  king  under  the  great  feal  to  hear 
and  determine  a p peáis  írom  the  ecclefi- 
añical  court* 

Gwrt  of  Del  e  g  ate  s  .    See  Cotj  R.T. 

DELEGATIGN,  dehgatk,  a  commifüon 
ex traordinary  given  by  a  ¡tulge  to  t^ke 
cogmzance  of,  and  deterríiine,  fome 
caufe,  whícb  oi  dinaiüy  does  not  come 
bel  ore  hím, 

Delecatíom,  in  the  civil  láw,  is  a 
kind  of  nominación,  v.htreby  a  drbior 
appoínts  one  that  is  debtor  to  him,  to 
anftver  a  creditor  in  his  place.  This 
delega tion  differs  from  fctansfeirmg,  dr 
tranflation,  in  Ellát  three  perfons  ínter- 
vene  tn  a  delega  rion,  <vi~z,  the  credíttir, 
the  debtor,  and  a  rbird  ihaBbréd  to  rhe 
debtor,  whereas  m  a  tránsfer,'"!!  is  enongh 
ihat  the  transferer  and  trar^terec  be 
prefent. 

DELETERIOUS,  an  apptllation  given 
to  lliings  of  a  deíh  uclive  or  uoifonuus 
nato  se.    See  the  article  Poísok. 

DELF,  denotes  a  quarry  or  mine,  where 
either  ílone  or  coal  is  dug  i  but  is  inore 
particulaiy  ufed  for  the  veins  of  c¿jal 
£  T  %  Ijing 
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lyitig  under-ground,  before  It  ts  dugup, 
A  delf,  or  delve  of  coals,  alio  denotes  a 
certaiíi  quantity  when  dug# 

DelFj  in  herald ry,  is  by  fome  íuppoíed 
to  reprefent  a  íquare  rod  or  turf,  and 
to  be  fo  caHed  from  delving,  or  dig- 
ging-  A  delf  tenue^  is  due  to  him  that 
revokes  bis  own  challenge,  or  auy  way 
goes  from  bis  word  \  and  fo  fuch  this  is 
given  as  an  aba  temen  t  to  the  honour  of 
their  arms,  and  is  always  placed  in  the 
jniddle  of  thc  elcutcheon,  Howevcr,  if 
two  or  more  dtlfs  are  foiind  in  an 
efeutebeon,  tiiey  are  not  then  to  be  looked 
upon  as  figns  oí  an  ahatement,  but  of 
lionour,  AJ fo,  if  it  be  of  metal,  or 
charged  upon,  it  then  bicornes  a  charge 
of  peífecl  bearing, 

DELFT,  a  city  of  tbe  united  Nether- 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Hol)anda  eight 
miles  north  eaft  of  Rotterdam,  and 
thirty  fouth-weít.  of  Amílerda  m  ;  eafí 
long,  4o  5',  and  nortb  lat.  52°  6'. 

PELIA,  in  amiquity,  feafts  celebrated  by 
the  Atheníans  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
furnamed  Delius,  the  principal  ceremony 
whereof  was  an  embalTy,  or  ratber  a 
jjilgrimage  to  Apollo,  performed  every 
íve  years  by  a  certain  number  of  cíti- 
atens,  deputed  for  that  purpofe,  called 
ddiaflse,  and  the  flrft  perfon  of  tbe  em- 
baíTy  arebitheorus  1  to  bim  were  added, 
foor  more  of  tbe  family  of  the  Ceryci, 
príeíls  defeended  from  Mercury,  who  re- 
iided  all  the  year  at  Pelos,  to  afíift  in 
the  temple,  The  whole  deputation  fet 
cut  in  five  veíTelSj  earrying  with  them 
every  thíng  necefíary  for  the  feaft  and  tbe 
lacrí  fices* 

Delia  was  alfo  a  quínquennial  fe  (Uval  ín 
k  tbe  iíland  of  Dtlos,  inítituted  by  The- 
feus,  at  bis  retum  from  Crete,  in  bonour 
of  Venus,  wbofe  ftatuei  given  hím  by 
Ariadne,  he  ere&ed  on  that  place,  bav- 
ing  by  her  affiftance  met  with  fuccefs  in 
hU  expedition* 
PELIAC,  or  Peliacal  proelem,  a 
,  problem  much  celebrated  ín  the  writings 
of  the  antients,  concErning  the  dupli- 
cation  of  the  cube,  See  the  articles  Dií- 
plicatíon  and  Cube. 
DELIBERATíVE,  an  appellation  gíven 
fo  a  kind,  or  branch,  of  rhetoric,  em- 
ployed  ¡n  prqving  a  thing,  or  convincing 
an  aíTembly  thereof,  in  order  to  perfuade 
them  to  put  it  in  execution, 
To  have  a  del  ibera  ti  ve  voice  in  the  af- 
fembly,  is  when  a  perfon  has  a  right  to 
gíve  his  advice  and  bis  vote  therein,  líi 
coimcilsj  tlie  biftiops  l^ave-  deliberative 


voíces ;  thoie  beneath  them  have  onb 

confuí  tatíve  voices,  "  f 
DELICT,  in  the  feotch  kws  denote t  mudi 

the  fame  with  mifdemeanour*    See  the 

article  Mjsdemeanour* 
DELIGATION,  in  furgery;  the  binding 

up  of  wonndsj  díílocadons,  fractures 

&c*    See  tbe  articles  Wqund}  DlSLo! 

catión,  Fracture.  ©V, 
PELIMA,  ín  botany,  a  genns  oF  plant, 

belongíng  to  tbe  poiy  an  d  r  i  a  -  m  0  nogy  ^ 

clafs,  with  an  elongated  ítyle  j  ii  has  na 

flower- petáis  {  the  cup  confifts  qf  fi¿ 

leaves  ^  tbe  fruít  is  a  bivalve  capfuU,  ar,d 

contains  two  ieeds. 
DELINEATION,  orDEtiNEATiNG>tiie 

fame  witb  defígning*     See  the  ariidí 

Designjng, 
PELINQUENT,  a  gniUy  períon,  or  m 

wbo  has  committed  ibme  faultj  or  offencfj 

for  which  he  is  punEÍliable. 
PEDIQUIUMi  or  Akimi  Pbliquiuíj, 

the  fame  with  lipothymia.  See  the  artide 

LlFOTHyMíA. 

Peliquium,  in  chemiñry,  íignifies  \h 
folntion  of  any  body,  when  expofed  to 
a  cool  and  damp  place,  by  the  humidlty 
it  attracls  from  the  air.  Tbe  falt  cf 
tartar  díífolved  in  the  above  maniíer  ü 
c?Jled  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium. 

DELIE1UM,  in  medicinej  the  produ ilion 
of  ideas  not  anfwerable  to  exterml 
caufesj  from  an  interna!  indifpofjtion  oí 
the  braín,  attended  with  a  wrong  judg- 
ment  following  from  tbeíe  ideas,  ad 
an  afTeclion  of  the  mind,  and  motion  of 
the  body,  accordingly  1  and  from  thefe 
increafed  through  various  degrees,  eitb 
alone  or  joined  together,  various  kinds 
of  deliria  are  produced. 
The  caufes  of  deliria  are  numerous,  fucli 
as  fevers,  wounds  in  thc  head,  íntermi 
inílammations,  and  i m modérate  loíTesof 
bloodj  whereby  the  brain  is  either  dif- 
ordered  or  weakened,  It  alfo  ¿im 
from  the  feed  or  menfes  beíng  retáis 
in  the  womb,  from  the  roftmg  of ; 
gangrened  member,  &c,  When  a  fierct 
and  contínual  delirium  is  produced  by 

,  an  acute  fe  ver,  from  the  brain  itfelf  orí- 
ginally  aíftcled,  it  is  cslled  a  pbrenfy 
but  a  íimple  delirio  m  only  attends  avb 
lent  ñt  of  an  intermitting  fever,  fo  thaí 
when  the  paroxyfm  is  olfj  the  delirium 
ceafes.  See  the  article  Fhrensy, 
Many  are  the  figns  of  a  delinum,  ai 
gnaihing  of  the  teeth,  a  fierce  and  tvíkl 
aí pe ír,  a  pulfatíon  ín  the  hypochondrium 
and  belíy,  watchlngSj  vumitíng  of  bilí  \ 
in  pains  of  the  heady  a  tremor,  .or 
tremblinjj 
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tremblíng  of  the  tongue,  ' ®c.  to  all 
whidt  Galen  adds,  the  doing  any  thing 
nnufiial  or  indecent. 

,  Various  methods  of  cure,  and  different 
remedies  are  to  be.  choí'e  agreeable  to  the 
difFerence  of  tbe  caufes  5  but  the  chief  of 
thefe  remedies  are  warm  bathing  af  the 

,  fectj  with  tbe  applicatíon  of  blifters  to 
them,  and  tothehamsj  friclíons  upon 
the  fame  paits ;  diluent  clyíhrs  often  ap- 
pHed  í  a  thin  díet,  and  healing,  quieting, 
deobllnnnt  and  diluent  drinks  j  emolli- 
ent  remedies  applied  to  the  bead  j  gcntle 
purges  ;  bleedíng  in  the  foDt,  a  bring- 
ing  dovvn  of  tbe  püeSj  or  meníkual  dif- 
charge,  ^ 
A  delírium  ;s  always  a  bad  %n  m 
wounds  of  the  head,  becaufe  it  denotes 
that  the  brain  itfelf  is  injured. 

DELíVERY,  Child^bírth,  or  Par- 
tututiON,  \n  medicine  *nd  furgery, 
the  bringing  fovtb  a  perfecl  foeius,  or 
chile!,  from  íts  mother's  womb,  whether 
ít  be  abve,  or  dead.  See  Foetu.s, 
Xn  eider  to  attaín  the  knowledge  of 
diflicult  childbirrhs,  it  ís  necefíary  to 
form  a  juft  idea  of  thofe  tbat  are  natura]  . 
The  time  of  the  natural  birth  is,  from 
the  i  jth  day  of  tbe  ninth  month,  to  tbe 
end  of  tbe  joth  of  tbe  fame  :  yet  fome 
women  affirm  it  may  be  fooner,  or  larer- 
Hoffman  fays,  tbe  uíual  time  is  nine 
folarmontluj  and  Junker,  that  excretions 
from  tbe  u  tenis  being  by  womeo  referred 
to- certa  in  lunar  phaiés,  they  reckon  their 
going  with  child  by  the  weeks,  and  that 
they  ufually  exdude  the  fcetus  forty 
weeks  from  the  time  of  their  being  with 
child,  commonly  on  tbat  very  day  they 
were  nfed  to  bave  their  me n fes, 
The  figns  of  an  approachíng  delívery, 
are  a  remarkable  defeent  of  the  womb, 
and  a  fubfidence  of  the'belly  ;  the  head 
of  the  fcetns  falls  dcwti  to  tbe  orífice  of 
the  womb,  and  preffes  upon  ít.  See  píate 
LXVIIt.  n°  1*  The  orífice  of  tbe  womb 
dilates  by  tbe  weight ;  and  the  cborion 
and  amnioSj  being  driven  forward  with 
the  waters  they  contain,  forrn^  a  kínd  of 
pouch,  or  bladder,  at  ihe  faid  orífice  j 
whkh  ilion  Id  be  fuífered  to  break  of 
itfe]f3  or,  at  leaft,  ijt  Qioiild  not  be  burft 
t¡|]  tbe  woman  is  ín  lab 011  r,  There  ié  a 
flux  of  a  wbitiíli  matr.ee  from  the  faid 
orifice  5  pains  which  extend  from  the 
loins  and  groin  towards  the  genital  parís  ; 
til  ere  h  a  frequent  defire  to  make  water, 
or  to  go  to  ftool  j  or  a  contmual  tenef- 
i?ius:  a  fiux  of  tbe  vváters  fyom  the 


membranes  wbich  contaín  íhediild  mi- 
me diatel  y  before  tbe  birth,  or  more  early  n 
a  trembling  of  the  lower  joínts  ;  fom«- 
times  the  head  achs,  and  the  face  louke 
intentely  ved, 

The  i n fan t  g rad u al I y  ad va n ees,  tbe 
above  protuberancecontinually  eníarging 
the  pañage,  that  the  crown  of  tbe  head 
may  be  felt ;  the  birth  is  thtn  advaoced 
one  third  5  and  tbe  midwife  may  now 
aíTift  the  exclufion,  When  the  infant 
ís  advanced  foruvard,  as  far  as  bis  £ars3 
he  is  faíd  to  be  in  the  pafTage.  If  tbe 
membranes  are  not  already  buril,  they 
may  now  be  opened,  and  the  waters  by 
their  efTnfion,  wiíl  rendar  tbe  vagina 
flippery,  and  promote  the  expu  Ilion  of 
the  infant é  When  tbe  child  is  boin, 
the  midwífe  fbould  la  y  him  on  her  knees, 
fo  as  to  give  iffue  to  the  waters  from  the 
¡  mouth,  if  any  has  been  ímbibed  :  foon 
after3  the  placenta  appears  of  ¡tfeJf^  if 
rint  attached  to  the  mei  us  :  if  otherwife, 
the  midwífe  muít  fepaiate  it  gently,  by 
introducing  her  hand.  The-naveJ-ftríug 
muít  now  be  cut,  havíng  firll  made  3 
ligature  as  well  on  the  child's  fíele  as  on 
the  mother's,  to  preven  t  a  httriiorrhage. 
The  midwífe,  at  firft,  having  aíked  a  tew 
queftions,  ooght  to  examine,  by  the 
touch,  with  1  he  fore  and  middle  finger, 
introducing  tbem  from  time  to  time,  to 
knqw  the  ftate  of  tbe  uttrus ;  and,  as 
the  child  advanxes,  flie  nrnft  rebx  the 
vagina  by  fome  oily  remedy,  The 
mother  ilion  Id  regulate  her  thvows,  &v.d 
ufe  her  tfrorts  all  at  oríce,  not  divide  them, 
efpecialíy  when  the  bead  is  advanced, 
that  the  íhoulders  may  immediately  fol- 
Idw,  and  tbe  child  eícape  the  danger  of 
firangling. 

After  the  child  is  born,  and  the  afier- 
birth  brought  away,  let  a  warm  linen 
clotb  be  applied  to  the  partSj  but  not  (ú 
as  to  Kinder  the  flowing  of  the  Jochía. 
An  bonr  after,  let  the  mother  take  a 
Jittle  oil  oí  fweet  almonds,  to  eafe  the 
after^ pains,  and  let  a  cataplafm  of  tbe 
oil  of  fweet  almonds  Jij,  and  two  or 
three  new  laid  eggs  be  boiled  together, 
and  laid  to  the  parts,  renewing  it  every 
ííx  hours,  for  two  days  :  fifteen  days 
after  tbe  birth t  the  parts  may  be  batbéd 
with  an  aftrlngent  decocción  of  red  rofes, 
balauftines,  or  nut-galls,  in  red  wine,  ia 
order  to  brace  them.  If  .the  Ja  bonr  is 
long  and  difficult,  it  will  be  pro  per  to 
bleed,  to  prevent  inflamínattoiis?  and  to 
give  a  litde  Alicant-wine,  or  with  the 

additicit 
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^ddítíon  of  Cinnamon-water,  or  con* 
fe£tto  alkermesj  not  forgetting  an  gily 

-  dyfter, 

J  dtffiadt  DEUVER  Y  may  be  caufed  by  tlie 
morher,  the  midwífe,  ov  the  foetus.  The 
fault  is  in  the  mother,  if,  when  the  orífice 
©f  the  womb  is  open,  and  the  child 
rightiy  placed,  me  has  not  ítrength  to 
eje  pe  1  the  fcetus,  efpecially  if  the  waters 
are  come  away,  and  the  pains  cea  fe  i  or 
when  the  mother  .wül  not  exeit  herfelf  j  . 
ov  thete  is  a  nattiral  fault  in  the  genital 
paífs.  In  a  defect  oí  ftrength,  or  pains, 
all  elfe  beíng  right,  a  draught  of  gene- 
ious  wine  íhould  be  given7  with  cinna- 
TOon  and  mace,  again  and  again,  if  the 
work  does  not  go  forward.  If  the  re 
wants  a  greater  ftlmulus,  bórax,  cinna- 
moüj  or  myrih,  may  be  givenj  with  a 
proper  orink,  whicli  miUl  be  repeated  in 
-an  hour  or  two,  if'oecaiion  requires, 
But  the  abufe  of  forcñig  medicines  h 
dangerous  ¡  flimnlating  clyfters  may  be 
¡njetfed  now  and  then,  efpecially  íí  the 
vroman  h  coftive.  The  midwife  íhoold 
atfo  prefs  back  the  os  eoccygts,  whieh 
tends  to  excite  the  pains,  and  to  eafe 
the  laboitf.  If  the  parts  are  ovei  ftrait, 
as  írc  the  firft  birtli,  efpecially  if  the 
woman  is  not  young,  emol i ¡ent  ímiments 
are  to  be  ufed,  and  the  parís  Ttm  It  be 
sñointed  with  freíh  butter,  or  oil,  and 
be  dilated  gcntly  .with  the  fm^ers.  If 
there  is  a  tu  tnor,  caruncle?  or  memoran?, 
oppofing  the  biith,  a  furgcon's  aíftftance 
is  required. 

The  midwife  is  in  fault,  wheri  íhe  haftens 
rbe  labour  btíore  the  time,  when  the  re  is 
tk>  ti  ue  pain-j  when  the  orífice  oftheuterus 
15  notopen,  which  alone  diltingur/hes 
the  true  pains  from  faífe  ;  the  true  time 
of  Bina  mu  II  be  waíted  for:  the  woman 
muft  be  compofed,  and  ber  fpirits  kept 
ii  p  with  comportable  Iícuiors. 
If  the  fault  Is  with  the  f os  tus  ;  and  the 
head  too  Inrge,  or  íhe  ftape'monftruous, 
or  the  fi t u  atiü n  p re ternatu ra  1 ,  then  forcing 
medicine 5  are  fruirlefs  and  noxíous  j  artd 
therfeems  h  brotightforth  by  the  feet,  by 
a  íkdful  hand,  or  the  inftruinent  called 
embryulcus,  (íbíd*  n°  10,  11.)  whetheir 
alive  oír  d-zid,  See  Emeuyulcus, 
1^  che  íeet  prefent  mft  (íbid.  n°  a.)  the 
midwífe  muít  be  wary,  Ui\  there  be  tvrins, 
and  left  flie  íhould  take  a  foot  o£  each  : 
the  feet  muft  be wrapped  in  a  ílry  nap- 
kin,  and  the  child  muft  be  drawn  gent]yj 
tiJI  the  wafte  is  in  the  orifíce  of  thetiterus  ; 
tii  en  úlú  inían  tTs  bands  íiiould  b^e  drawn 
tlofe  by  the  fíelas  5  and  if  the  no  fe  be 


towards  the  os  pubis,  it  fiionJd  be  turntf 
towards  the  coccyjt,  to  preven  t  an  &b, 
ílacle*    Then,  the  orífice  muít  be  dila* 
ted  with  the  ■fingers,  and  the  womán'j 
throws  moutd  aíllit  Ehe  mtdwifeYtítoro 
to  educe  the  child,    íf  the  chin  is  em. 
barraíTedj  the  midwife  muít  dífengage  ¡t 
by  putting  ber  finger  into  the  moulhj  ¡n 
order  to  turn  it  to  ad^ranfage. 
I  f  t  he  i  nf  a  n  ts  h  e  a  d  prefe  n  ts  acrofs ,  ( i  bid, 
n°  3.)  it  muft  be  pot  back^  and  genrty 
turned  to  iís  natural  íituation  j  and  íf 
the  fhoulder  prefents,  the  fams  art  muft 
be  ufed  (ibid,  n°4.)    If  the  bel I y,  hí^ 
or  thigh,  appears  rirít,  fibid-  n°  5,)  tb 
child  muft  be  extraclsd  by  the  feet,  and 
the  mether  muft  lie  horizontally  on  her 
back.    If  one  or  both  hands  are  direíled 
vipwards,   and  lie  ció  fe  to  the  heaJ, 
(ibid,  n°  6  )  the  cafe  is  not  fo  bad  as 
fome  apprehend,  íor  they  w¡j)  keep 
the  orificí;  tqually  düated,  1 1 1J  the  head, 
p  a  fies,  and  preven  tsftranglíng.    If  one 
handj  or  o¿ie  fot  appears,  they  muft  ht 
returnedj  and  the  infant  brought  forih 
by  the  head  in  the  former  cafe,  and  by 
the  feet  in  the  latter,  (nv  7,  and  S.) 
If  the  Htffáfit  is  deadj  there  ís  ígélíáalíy 
a  coliapfion  of  the  abdo-nen  5  the  breafts 
are  flaccid  i  the  infant  bears  on  jttie  low. 
er  part  of  ihe  pelvis,  and  the  chilj, 
upon  motion,  roík  like  a  lump  of  leal 
The  bones  of  the  íknU  are  wrapped  over 
one  anothér  j  an  ichorons  lymphatíc  faníts 
flows  from  the  u  te  rus  ;  the  mether  is 
fubjeÉl  to  fainting,    There  is  ijió  pul- 
ía ti  on  in  the  navel-ñring  ¡  it  is  foft  and 
indolent  to  the  touch,  and  abfolutcly  de- 
prived  of  motlon ,  If  the  plácenla  comas 
fiiftj  and  ís  hot,  the  chüd  is  alíve, 
Above  a  El,  íf  any  pait  of  the  infam's 
body  appears,  and  is  fu!!  of  fmal!  ve  fieles 
lividj  Ibft,  and  brittle,  ít  is  not  on!y 
•  dea dj  bu t  beg i  n  ni n  g  to  p o t rí f  y  „  In  t heíe 
cafes  he  muíí  be  extraíced  by  the  feet, 
and  if  it  cannot  be  done  otherwífe,  with 
an  inftrument  ^  bul  a  man  midwiíe  t 
aífiítance  muft  not  be  negleéíed* 
When  the  foeuis  díes  before  the  time  o; 
birth,    and  the    membr dnes  continué 
whole  it  will  not  pLitrify  :  therefoie  ihe 
work  muft  be  left  to  nature,  for  birth- 
pains  will  at  iength  come  on  fpanía- 
neouñy, 

If  the  navei-ftring  appears  fisft,  and  h 
comprefiVd  foon  after  by  ihz  h^ad  of  tlie 
infant,  its  Ufe  is  in  danger^  and  M 
remedy  is  to  remrn  the  infant,  and  re* 
ducethecord,  till  the  héad  fiÜs  the  orifico  i 
but  if  this  cannot  be  done;  the  woman 
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m$  be  put  ín  a  fuitable  poíture,  and 
tbe  child  rauft  be  extrafted  by  the  feet, 
the  placenta  prefents  itfelf,  which 
frfcoown  by  its  fpungy,  foft,  texture, 
und  thc  great  quantity  of  blood  flowmg 
y  the  íame  time,  ¡t  requives  fpeedy 
afiiítance.  ífrthe  membranea  are  en- 
tire,  they  íhould  be  bioke  i  the  .p lacen  ta 
3nd  memlíranes  íhould  be  reduced  into 
íhe  uEetuSj  and  tbe  ehild  be  extra  oled  by 
the  ftet ¿  which  ís  more  éafijy  perfonned 
íii  tlie  membranes,  than  in  tbe  ti  teros  j 
¡uid  put  into  a  pro  per  fibatibn  ;  b.ut  íí 
the  placenta  ís  difenga^ed  .from  its  mem  - 
branes*  and  the  fe  are  broke,  and  tbe 
placenta,  or  both,  appear  befóte  tbe  in- 
fant,  ibey  may  be  brought  away  firíl, 
3nrJ  the  infant  immediately  afterwanls,. 
y?\\w  diere  ís  a  great  flux  of  blood  f rom 
outward  accidents,  the  infant  fhoudd  be 
ímmediately  delivejed  by  art,  though  the 
mother  ís  not  ín  trae  hbour.  If  the 
uterus  is  opened,  and  the  vagina  reJaxed, 
as  in  this  cafe  tbey  com  monly  are,  the 
chiltl  muít  be  extracled  by  the  feet*  if 
not,  they  rnuft  be  mpllified  with  freíh  oil, 
and  tbe  jnfárit  deiivered  as  befare, 
After  a)!  lahorious  bir.ths,  the  woman  ís 
gencrally  wéak,  and  apt  ta  fmnt  ¡  tlyere- 
íort,  herfpirics  íhould  be  képt  up  by  a 
gtafs  of  hot  wiiie,  or  análéptfc  water, 
Sjhjcli  muft  be  tépeated     oft  as  there  is 

If  after  til e  chíld  is  born ,  tbe-  placenta 
dees  not  foon  folió  and  it  adveres  to 
the  womb,  the  woirnan  is  not  to  change 
her  poílure  imixiediatei.y>  but  the  mi  d- 
wífe's  hand  ís  to  be  íntroduced  into  tbe 
womb»  as  far  as  the  placenta,  takíug 
tbe  navel-ttring  for  a  guídej  and  takmg 
hold  pf  ttj  íhe  is  to  move  ít  gemí  y  to 
and  froJr  in  order  to  looíeij  and  extra ¿1 
ít.  ibidt  n°  o.  íf  itadhti  es  too  cloícly, 
ií  is  not  to  be  pulíedforcibly,  or  moten  1 
ít  will  be  beft  to  wait  haif  an  hon  r, 
keeping  the  hand  in  the  u  tenis,  for  fear 
dF  its  defina  till  ít  comes  cway  óf  ítfejfj 
or  may  be  íeparated  without  forcé.  If, 
thfon^K  tiie  nníkilf  ¡.ílnefs  oK  ihe  midwiíe, 
the  orifice  of  the  womb  cioíes1  bel  ore  i: 
is  come  away,  aloe  tic  píJis  rrniíibc  taken 
every  eveníng»  IF  ít  pnfriiks,  tbe  pa- 
tíent  dies.  or  falla  into  dangerous  fe  ve:  5^ 
See  the  article  Placenta. 
Afier  deJivery,4  the  woman  íhould  be 
put  into  bed,  and  a  foltícd  fhíét  put 
imáei"  ber  hipSj  in  order  to  rece  i  ve  the 
lochia*  See  tbe  article  Lochia. 
Wann  línen  íliould  be  Applied  to  the 
genital  paits^  to  keep  out  the  air,  and 


a  cómprete,  dipped  in  warm  wimt 
íhould  be  appüed  to  the  belly,  but  not 
too  tígliL 

If  there  are  viole  nt  pal  na  after  delivery, 
they  gene  rail  y  proceed  from  the  after- 
birth*s  being  retained,  or  pait  of  h  $ 
from  blood  clotted,  or  concreted,  in  the 
uterus  1  fiom  hard  labour  $  from  a  defeéi 
in  the  flux  of  the  lochia  ¿  or  from  wind, 
efpecially  if  the  woman  has  not  beea 
fwathed  In  a  proper  wayf  ía  this  cafe, 
hot  diluents  are  proper,  or  a  11  ¡nfufiotl 
of  camomile  flowers,  drank  as  tea,  or 
broths  with  caraway  íeeds  j  or  worm- 
wood,  or  camomile  flowers;  or  thirk 
orange  peel  j¡,  or  a  biüer  1  incline  in  a 
proper  i ñ fufará,  taken  hot.  An  ounce  or 
two  of  .oil  of  fweet  almonds^  taken  in  3 
but  vebick,  isexcellenr, 
DELL  Y,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
fame  ñame,  and  at  prefent  of  all  the 
hiíber  India;  eaíl  long.  and  north 
lat.  28'. 

It  is  a  large  and  populous  cíty,  ten  miles 
in  círcumferenee, 

DKLQS>  the  principal  of  tbe  Cychdes- 
iíla'nds,  in  the  Archípelago  i  caíl.Iong, 
$o\  and  north  lat.  37o  z&\ 

DELPHÍN,  or  Dolphin.  See  the  árii- 
tiele  DOLPHIN, 

DELPHIN IUM,  lar.k  sptiíij  mbotany, 
a  genus  of  the  polyandría-trigynia  claís 
of  plants,  the  córolla  of  which  confifls 

.  of  fiye  unequal  petatsj  difpoíed  circuí  a  r- 
Jy  5  of  tbeíe  tbe  upper  one  íí  anreriovly 
more  obtuíe  than  the  others}  aod  is 
emiirginatedj  and  extended  behind  into 
a  fubufoted  born,  which  is  ífraightj  long, 
and  obtnfe  j  tbe  others  are  of  an  ovato- 
lanceolated  figure,  patent  and  n eai ly 
eejual :  the  fruit  confias  of  one  or  three 
capmle.s,  of  an  ovato-fubulated  figure, 
liriíghtj  compofed  of  a  fingle  valve,  awd 
opemng  rnwards,t  the  feeds  are  numerous 
and  a  ngu  1  ar  ¡  th  e  fe  feeds  cal  1  ed  ft  aphv- 
íagria,  or  ftavefacre,  in  the  fhops,  art 
uícd  to  deítroy  vermin  in  childrens  beads* 
Sée  píaíe  LXIX.  fig.  i> 

DELPHI  ÑUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus 
cf  fiíhes,  of  the  order  of  the  plagiurí, 
the  ckiraclers  oí  which  are,  that  they 
ha've  teeth  ín  eacb  jaw,  that  the  fiftula 
is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  bead,  and 
that  tbe  back  is  pinnated,  or  furnííhed 
with  ñns* 

To  rhís  genus.  beíong  the  dqlpVn,  the 
por  peíTí ,  an  d  t  h  e  g  ra  m  pu  s ,    or  nqot  h 
caper,  See  íhe  arricies  Polphin  }  &'c~ 
DtfLPKl  ÑUS  »n  alhonomy,  a  coíiüella- 
tio'n  of  the  nerUiern  hemilphere,  wbofe 
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ñars  m  Ptojemy's  and  Tycho's  cata- 
logues are  te  n?  and  In  Mr.  Flamfleed's 
éighteen, 

DELTOIDES,  b  anatomy,  a  thick  tri- 
angular mu  (ele  of  fhc  arm,  being  one 
of  the  tfuee  elévalo  rs*  See  the  article 
Elevator, 

This  mufde  a  rifes  from  the  cíavícle,  dud 
the  aero  m  ion  and  fpine  of  tíie  fea  pula  ; 
and  termina  tes,  at  fqiu*  fingers  breadth 
below  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  See  the 
article  Humerus* 
DELUGEj  delii<v\v.mt  an  ímindation,  or 
overflowing  of  the  earth,  tdther  wholly, 
or  in  part,  hy  water. 
We  nave  feveral  deluges  recorded  in 
hrftory,  as  that  of  Ogyges,  which  over- 
flowed  almolt  al!  Africa,  and  thsft  of 
Deucaíion,  w/hich  drowned  all  TheíTaly, 
íu  Greece  :  but  the  mo.fr  memorable  was 
that  called  the  univerfaldeluge,  or  Noah's 
floodj  which  overflowed  and  deílroyed 
the  whole  earth,  and  out  of  which  only 
Noah,  and  thofe  vvith  him  in  the  arle, 
efeaped. 

Men  ha  ve  be  en  very  fobeitous  to  account 
for  this  cataurophe  philofophically,  and 
to  di  feo  ver  from  whence  fuch  an  amazing 
quantity  of  waters  could  come,  as  were 
necefTary  to  eover  all  our  globe,  to  the 
heíght  of  fifteen  eubits,  above  the  high- 
eít  hills  í  for  to  that  heíght  Mofes  tx- 
prefsly  failh,  Gén\  vii.  zo.  fí  the  waters 
**  prevailed/*  Some  have  ventured  to 
deny  there  were  any  mountains  at  all 
before  the  flood,  tho.ugb  be  exprefsly 
mentions  them  as  a  ftandard  for  the 
heíght  of  the  waters.  Others  have  denied 
the  univerfality  of  the  deluge,  though 
the  words  of  the  text  be,  *<  That  all 
"  the  hills  over  the  whole  earth  were 
"  covered."  Others  have  had  recouríe 
to  the  íhifting  of  the  earth' s  center 
of  grávíty,  and  the  reí  ore,  will  have  a'H 
parts  drowned  fncceífively  ;  and  our  fa- 
mous  theoríít,  Dr.  Bumet,  f andes  an 
eartli  made  on  purpofe  to  he  drowned  at 
that  time,  which  being  in  form  of  an 
orbicular  cruft  on  the  face  of  the  fea,  as 
we  now  cali  it  (for  he  fays,  there  was 
"  roñe  before  the  deluge)  fell  down  into 
the  water,  and  fo  drowned  its  ín ha- 
bitante. 

But  the  holy  feriptures  tell  us,  that  the 
waters  of  the  deluge  carne  from  two 
fundís,  ,c  the  great  deep  below,*1  and 
the  "  rains  above."  Again,  when  we 
3ook  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth, 
even  to  the  g reate ft  depth  men  have  ever 
"  reached,  we  íind  that  the  body  of  the 
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terreílriaí  glübe  ls  compofed  of  itrata,  or 
layéis,  lying  over  une  another,  which 
appear  to  be  fedimehts  of  a  fíood  :  |jC, 
lides,  in  the  boilies  of  thefe  íhata,  ihotigii 
rever  fo  folid,  nay,  even  indofed  within 
the  folidity  of  the  fiimeft  flmts,  marble, 
itone,  &c.  we  íind  a  prodigíous  varky 
of  the  eíorvise,  or  remains  of  fifhes,  fuch 
as  their  l]iellsf  teeth,  &c.  as  well  marín; 
ones,  a*  thofe  which  líve  in  lakcs  and 
rivera  j  and  from  a  due  obfervation  of 
tbefe,  and  repeated  confiderations  upoa 
them,  it  was,  tlsat  the  learned  Dr» 
Woodward  founded  what  he  delivers 
upon  this  fubjeérj  which  therefore  ísnot 
ib  much  a  thcory  of  the  earth,  z$ 
ne celta cy  deduclions,  and  unavoidabte 
coníéquences,  drawn  from  the  matters  of 
fací,  as  ihey  are  laid  down  in  thefecord 
pai  t  of  bis  natural  hiftory  of  the  eartlu 
r.  That  thefe  marine  bodíes,  and  the 
other  fpoils  of  frefti- water  fííhes,  were 
borne  forth  out  of  the  íea  by  the  univerfal 
deluge,  and  on  return  of  the  water 
back  again  from  oíF  íhe  earthj  ihéy  were 
left  behind  on  land* 
i.  That  duríng  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
all  the  ftone  and  marble  of  the  antide- 
Juvian  earth,  all  the  metáis  in  it,  all  the 
mineral  concretions,  and  in  a  word,  all 
foílils  whateverj  that  had  before  attaíned 
any  folidity,  were  totally  diíTolved  5  their 
conftitnent  corpufcles  dtsjoined,  and  thek 
cohefton  perfe£\ly  ceafed  j  and  that  the 
faid  corpufcles,  together  with  the  cor- 
pufcles of  thofe  which  were  not  before 
folid,  fuch  as  fand,  earth,  and  the  like  ^ 
as  alfo,  all  animal  bodies,  teethf  íliells, 
vegetables,  in  íliort,  all  bodíes  wh  ate  ver, 
that  were  either  upon  the  earth,  or  tbat 
conftituted  the  mafs,  íf  not  quite  down 
to  the  abyfs,  yet  to  the  greateft  depths 
we  ever  dig,  were  aíTumed  up  pro- 
mifcnouñy  into  the  water,  and  fuftainéd 
therein ,  fo  that  the  water  and  thefe  hodies 
made  up  one  common  mafs. 

3,  That  at  length,  all  the  mafs  that  was 
tlms  borne  op  in  the  water,  was  again 
precipítatad,  and  fubfided  toward  the 
bottom,  and  that  this  fubfidence  hap- 
pened  generally  according  to  the  iaws  of 
gravity.  See  the  article  Gíiayity. 
That  the  matter  fubfiding  thus,  formed 
the  ftrata  of  ftone,  earth,  marble,  coal, 
fifí-,  of  which  ítrata  the  terreftrial  globe, 
or,  at  leaít,  as  much  of  it  as  hath  beca 
difplayed  to  human  view,  doth  mainly 
ccníiít* 

4.  That  the  ftrata  of  marble,  &c.  aN 
tained  their  folidity  as  foon  as  the  íand, 

'oí 
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orothermiÉter,  whereof  they  con  íift,  was 
arrived  at  the  bottom,  and  well  fettled 
íhere  j  and  that  all  thofe  ftrsta  which 
5 re  folid  at  this  day,  have  been  fo  ever 
fin  ce  that  time* 

5,  That  thefe  ítrata  were  ongfnally  pa- 
rallef,  plañe,  and  regular,  and  coníe- 
quently  rendered  tlie  linfa  ce  of  the  earth 
even  and  fpherical  5  that  they  wcre  con- 
tiguous,  and  nbt  broken  and  jnterrupred 
as  we  firíd  them  now ;  and  that  íhe 
water  lay  then  upon  tíien*,  conftituting 
a  fluid  fphere,  mvironing  all  the  globe 
round. 

tf,  That  after  Tome  time,  by  the  forcé 
of  an  agent  feated  witbiu  tile  earth,  thofe 
firata  were  broken  on  all  íides  of  the 
gtobe;  that  they  were  tiifioCatedj  and 
iheír  fituation  varied  1  from  w henee  thefe 
ele  vatio  ns  and  deprefiions  on  the  fu  ría  ce 
of  the  globe,  as  the  mountains,  vallies, 
and  other  inequalities. 
And  afterwards,  he  con  eludes  from  bis 

%¿  That  Noah's  deluge  was  quite  uni- 
verfal,  covering  the  whole  earth,  even 
the  highelt  mountains  quite  round  the 
globe*  . 

That,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  the 
water  of  the  ocean  was  fii  ft  brought  out 
on  the  earth,  and  ímmediately  fucceeded 
by  that  of  che  abyfs* 

3.  That,  upon  the  difruption  of  the 
Ihata,  or  the  elevation  of  fome,  and  the 
depreffion  of  others,  towards  tbü  end  of 
the  deluge,  this  rnafs  of  water  feíl  back 
towards  the  loweft  partsof  the  earth,  hito 
lakes,  and  other  pavjries,  ínto  the  chan- 
riel  of  the  ocean,  and  through  the  fuTures, 
by  which  this  cornrnunicates  with  the 
ocean,  in  the  abyls  which  ir  filled,  ttü  it 
carne  to  an  equilibrium  with  the  ocean. 

4.  That  the  deluge  commenced  ín  the 
fpring  feafon,  the  waters  co m i ng  forth 
upon  the  earth  ín  the  month  which  we 
cali  May. 

5.  That  the  deluge  dld  not  happen,  from 
an  accidental  conconrfe  of  natural  can  fes  5 
but  that  man  y  thín^s  then  happened, 
which  never  con  Id  pofiibly  happen^  with- 
out  the  afliftance  of  a  iu  peí  natural 
power» 

Mr.  Whífton,on  the  tontrary,  in  his  new 
theory  of  tjie  earth,  fuppofes  the  deluge 
began  on  the  iSih  of  November,  in  the 
3365  year  of  the  Julián  petiod,  that  is, 
*349  years  before  t  h  e  C  h  i  í  ft  i  a  n  a?  ra  j  that 
acometdefcending  towíu  rlsits  perihelion, 
in  the  plañe  of  the  ecliptic,  paííed  quite 
mear  the  globe  óf  the  eaith,  the  ve) y 
Vop.  II, 


iame  day  that  the  deluge  begaji!  fié 
aferibes  to  the  univerM  deluge  aíl  the 
changes  and  alterations  that  nave  hap- 
pened  ín  the  furface  and  iníide  of  the 
globe  :  he  adopts  the  hypothtlis  of  Dr. 
Woodward,  and  indiícrimínately  nrakes 
ufe  of  all  the  obfervaíions  of  ibis  author, 
with  regard  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
gíobe. 

The  terreftiial  globe  havíng  once  met 
with  the  tail  of  Lhc  comer,  confiíling  of 
a  ti  3  n  fpa  ren  t  fopr,  o  r  a  q  u  e  ous  atmofph  er?j 
it  rnuft,  tn  paíiing  through  it,  appro- 
priste  to  itíelf  íbme  part  of  the  matter 
it  contained,  All  that  was  found  with- 
in  tlie  fphere  of  attraHton  of  the  globe, 
muíí  have  fallen  upon  the  earth,  and  that 
in  form  of  rain,  ñnce  this  taíl  partly 
confilted  of  aqueous  vapours  .This  tai!  be- 
ing  **  the  catarais  of  hea ven  that  were 
**  opened,"  the  rain  may  be  made  as  plen- 
tiÍLil  asoné  pleafes,  even  to  oqcafion  anunt- 
.  ver íal  delnge,  the  waters  of  which  would 
eaíily  cover  the  higheíl  mountains*  How- 
ever,  Mr-  Whiñon  does  not  attnbute 
the  whole  deluge  to  thefe  waters  only, 
for,  agreeable  to  feripture,  he  afErma 
twt  the  earth,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
cornet,  would  no  donbt  feel  the  forcé 
of  it$  attraclíon  5  fo  that  the  fluid,  con- 
tained  in  the  great  abyfs,  would  be  agi-^ 
tated  by  fo  violen  t  a  flux  and  refluí, 
tíiat  the  fopeificial  cruft  of  the  earth 
could  not  refiít  it,  but  be  broken  in  fe- 
veraí  places,  and  the  internat  waters 
difTirled  o  ver  the  furface,  (í  and  the  fonn* 
S  i  tains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up." 
Mr.  Whíñon,  to  difpofe  of  all  ííiis 
water,  fu pp ufes,  that  as  foon  as  the 
earth  in  continuing  its  courfe,  had  got 
fome  way  from  the  comet3  the  efFecls 
of  íts  attraclion,  the  flux  and  reflux 
ceafed  in  the  great  abyfs,  and  then  the  - 
fuperior  waters  were  violen tly  precipi- 
tated  through  the  fame  pafTages  by  which 
they  carne  011 1  ¡  the  great  abyfs  fwallow- 
ed  np  al]  the  fupeifluous  water?,  and 
its  cavity  was  found  c  a  pable  enough  to 
receive  not  only  the  waters  which  ít  had 
already  con  tained,  bnt  alio  all  thofe  which 
the  taíl  of  the  cornet  had  left  behind  it  i 
fin  ce  during  the  time  of  its  agitafion,  and 
the  burfting  of  its  cruft,  it  had  enlarged 
the  fpace  by  breaking  down>  on  all  harids4 
the  eaith  that  environed  It,  It  was,  in 
Jike  manner  at  this  time,  that  the  earth, 
which  till  then  was  f^herical,  became 
elliptk,  occaüoned  not  oniy  by  the  cfílft 
of  ths  cenrrifugal  forcé  caufed  by  its  dí- 
urnaí  revolution^  but  ükewife  by  the 
3  U  aífcioji^ 
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a  frión  of  the  comet  $  and  that  beca  ufe 
tbe  earth,  ín  p^ffing  through  the  tail  of 
the  comet,  was  íituated  in  fuch  a  manner, 
tbat  it  prefenteri  ir*  ecuatorial  parts  to 
thís  boáy  \  and  becauié  the  forcé  of  the 
corn  il  atrraclion,  concurran g  with  this 
cehtrifngal  forcé  of  the  earth,  took  away 
thofe  parts  of  the  eqnator  with  fo  much 
the  more  íacilhy,  as  che  cruft  was  broken 
and  disjpined'  in  a  vaft  many  places  5 
and  bécaufe  the  aclion  of  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  abyfs  made  a  more  violent 
j  mure  ilion  upon  the  parta  under  Lhe 
en  ni!  or,  than  any  where  ti  fe. 
Div  Haltey  reíd  ves  the  del  u  ge  ínto  the 
iliock  oí  a  cometí  or  Torne  other  fuch  tran- 
fierit  body  ;  the  great  agltution  that  muft 
llave  been  occafioued  by  It  in  the  fea*  he 
obferves,  would  befuíEcíent  toaccountfor 
al!  ihofe  ftrange  appearances  ofheaping 
vaít  qua^tiíltís  <>T  earthj  and  high  clirís 
vpon  ihe  bedsoffhelís^  which  oñcewere  the 
bottpirt  oí  ihe  fea,  and  ráiíing  up  moun- 
taínSj  whtfie  none  were  befare :  fuch  ti 
íhock  as  this,  impelíing  the  folíd  paits, 
would  occafion  tbe  waters*  and  all  fluid 
fubltañces  that  were  uuconfinedj  as  the 
íe:i  í%  to  run  violcntly  with  an  ímpetus 
to  wa.nl  that  part  of  tbe  globe  where  the 
blow  was  rece i ve ,1,  and  that  with  forcé 
íufKckrU  to  take  with  it  the  very  bottom 
oí  the  ocenn,  and  would  carry  it  upon 
Jánd. 

The  re  are  varíous  other  fyflems  of  the 
ujiiyerfal  deluge,  fe  v  eral  of  which  may 
be  fe  en  ín  Moni"  BufFon.'s  Natural  Hif- 
tory,  Tom.  I, 

DEMAIN,  or  DemesnEj  ín  íts  common 
acceptation,  is  ufed  for  tbe  lands  round 
a  manor<  houfe,  occopied  by  the  lord*  See 
theartícle  Manor, 

Xíhmain,  or  DemesnE,  in  Javo,  is  com- 
mon ly  underítood  to  be  the  lord's  chíef 
manor- place,  with  the  hnds  thereto  be- 
longing,  which  he  and  bis  anceftors  have 
time  out  of  mind  kept  ín  theír  ovvn  ma- 
nual occupatioii,  for  the  rnainteoance  of 
the  míe  Ivés  and  theír  famílies,  See  the 
urticle  Manor., 

Dkmajn  denotes  alfoatl  the  parís  ofany  ma- 
fior  not  ín  the  hands  of  freeholders. 
And  it  is  frequently  ufed  for  a  dislinclion 
berween  theíé  lands,  that  the  lord 
of  the  manor  has  in  hís  own  hands,  or 
of  hís  ifífte  demifad  at  a  rack  rent  j  or 
fuch  other  land  appertaining  to  the  ma- 
nor, whkb  belongs  to  íree  or  copy- 
holdeis. 

Pfíwain  is  foraetimes  taken  ín  a raore fpe- 
cíal  len.'e,  as  oppofite  to  frsnk-fee  ;  fuch' 
Unds  as  were  i  11  the  poffe ilion  oí  Edward 
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the  confelTor,  betng  ralled  antlent  de, 
íuefne,  and  al  I  ot  hers  fra  nk-fee.  In  Eng^ 
Lnd,  no  prívate  ptrfon  Iks  nny  demefnts, 
according  to  the  (imple  acreptatron  of  rhe 
wordj  becanlé  the  re  is  no  land  Init  what 
depeni!s  medíaiely  ©r  immediateJy  upon 
the  crown,  as  of  fome  honour  beloixg* 
mg  to  it,  and  not  granted  in  fee  to  aay 
inferior  per  fon  ¿  wlierefore  when  a  per- 
fon  ín  pleading  would  fvgnify  the  Jatid 
to  be  his  own,  he  fays,  tiut  he  is  feiaed 
the  reo  f  in  bis  demajn  os  of  íee  j 
whtjch  it  appears,  that  thon  hís  land  be 
to  liim  and  his  lieirs  for  ever,  yet  ií  fs 
>iot  true  demefne,  but  depending  vi  pon  a 
fuperior  lord-,  and  is  he  Id  by  rent  or 
íervice. 

DEM  AND,  ín  law,  the  cailrng  upon  a. 
peí  fon  for  any  thing  that  is  due. 
Th ere  are tvyokínds  of  demanJsj  theone 
in  deedj  and  the  oiher  Ín  hw,  Autl  thefe 
are  again  divlded  into  three  forts,  one  in 
wmhi£5  witbout  fpeaking,  as  in  every 
vvlít  el  praecipe  5  one  other  withont  vvrít- 
ingj  bfing  a  verbal  de  m  and  of  the  pe  ríen 
who  is  to  perform  fometbing  j  and  ano- 
ther  made  wiibout  either  word  or  wiit- 
íng,  which  is  termed  a  demand  ín  law, 
as  ín  cafes  of  en  tries  on  knds>  Aodj 
as  an  entry  upon  land  and  takingdíürefs 
for  rent,  are  a  demand  in  law  of  the 
land  and  rent,  fo  tbe  brlngiftg  an  aclion 
of  debt  for  money  due  on  a  bond,  is  % 
demand  ín  1  ívv  of  the  debt, 
A  demand  is  to  be  legal,  and  made  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  the  law  direcls  5  if  fot- 
re  n  trefe  r  ved  on  aleafe  of  a  meñuage  and 
landsj  it  ought  to  be  made  at  the  fore  door 
oF  the  boufe  j  an  d  of  l  and ^on  tbe  moft  pub- 
lie  part  thereof,  If  a  leffor  ot  land  lord  ín 
demanding  of  rent  to  re-eoterj  demands 
one  penny  more  or  lefs  tban  is  aclnally 
due  to  him,  or  does  not  fhew  tbe  cer- 
tainty  of  the  rent,  the  day  of  its  páy- 
ment,  and  when  due?  it  will  not  be  a 
good  demand.  Debts  and  claims  are  to 
be  demanded  in  time  by  tbe  fíat u te  of 
limitationsj  or  they  will  be  loft  by  law. 
DEMAND  A  NT,  in  law,  is  the  plaintífF 
ín  all  real  aclions,  wberein  land,  Sf¿v  if 
demanded  j  for  thefe  aclions  are  by  de- 
mands,  as  perfonal  aclions  are  by  plaínts, 
DE  MAR  CHUS  j  ^^u;,  in  antiquity, 
the  principal  magiltratc:  of  tbe  ctíy  Neav 
polis  5  ^alíb  a  magiftrate  who  bad  the 
government  of  one  of  the  diftriíls  oí 
Attica,  anfwering  in  fome  meafure 
our  ílterilTs. 
DEMEMBREf,  ínheraldry,  is  faid  ofdifr 
mernbred  animals¿  or  thofe  with  their 
limbscutoff.  DEMEK^ 
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3}EMER,  a  i  í ver  in  the  Auftrían  Nether- 
landSj  on  which  the  cíty  of  Mechiin 
fhmds, 

PEMBSNE,  tbe  fame  with  demaln.  See 
the  article  De  main* 

DEMETRIA,  a  fWtival  celebra  red  by  the 
Grceks1  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called  hpíly ; 
wberein  it  was  ufual  for  the  devoieea  lo 
laíh  themfeU-es. 

DEMETRIO  WITZ,  acity  of  the  dtttchy 
of  Smoleníko,  i  ti  the  tu  Alan  empire,  íiüi- 
ated  u  pon  .  the  river  Ugra,  in  37*  eaft 
lon^  and  5**  30'  north  lat* 

PEMI,  a  word  uied  Ín  compofition  with 
other  words  to  íignify  hatf,  In  words 
bonowed  from  the  Latín  we  ufe  femi. 
Sec  the  article  Sema, 

Dvmi  RASTíon,  a  fortificationhavjngonly 
one  face  and  one  flank.    See  Bastión* 

Demi-cannon  forweji,  the  nameof  a  piece 
of  ord  nance  gen  era  Uy  about  fix  inches 
boiEj  5400  pound  weight,  ten  or  eleven 
feet  ¡ongj  and  catrying  a  íhot  of  about 
thíity  poúnd  weight.  It  carnes  point 
blank  1 $6  paces, 

DEMi-CANNON  ordinmy^  6í  mches  bote, 
12  feet  Jong,  and  weighs  5600  pound. 
It  cairies  a  Utot  of  6  -J  inches  ín  diame- 
ter,  whoíe  weight  is  31  pounds>  and 
ftioots  point  blank  ifia  paces. 

De  mi  can  non  üf  ihe  higeft  f%ef  is  ó| 
iriches  bore,  ;a  feet  Ion g¿  and  weighs 
6000  jjounds  weight.  It  íhoots  point 
hlank  180  paces, 

Demi-cross,  an  injtrument  ufed  by  the 
Duich  to  i  a  Le  the  ¡uifs  altitude,  or  that 
oía  ftar3  at  iba,  It  confitís  of  a  ftafF  áG 
(Ste  píate  LXIX*  fig,  3.)  dividcd  inio 
3  line  of  tangents,  and  a  erofs  piece  or 
naníúm  B  E«  It  is  furni/hed  with  toreé 
vanes  j  a  horizon  vane,  at  A  j  a  fight 
vane,  at  H  \  and  ihe  íhade  vane,  at  E. 
To  take  the  fun's  al  tita  de  by  thís  inítru- 
rnenc,  hold  it  with  the  erofs  piece  B  E  as 
üpright  as  you  can  ,  and  looktng  riiro* 
the  fight  vane  at  H,  obferve  the  horizon 
throT  the  ílít  in  the  horizon  vane  A,  and 
Jlide  the  croís  piece  to  and  fro  til  i  the 
Úrade  of  the  vane  at  E  rali  likewífe  opon 
the  ílit  of  the  horizon  vane  A  3  then  are 
tile  degrees  cut  on  the  ftaff  A  G¿  by  the 
edge  of  the  erais  piece  BE,  the  airitude 
.of  the  liin  required.  But  to  fínd  the 
heíolit  of  a  ílar,  yon  muft  re m ove  the 
henzon  vane  A,  and  pul  it  on  the  end 
Gj  and  transfer  the  fight  vane  H  to  A  5 
tlien  holding  the  inftrument  üpright,  as 
-bfefore,  obkrve  the  horizon  througli  the 
figín  vane  and  horizon  vane*  and  theíUr 
JjSrtwgh  the  fight  vane  and  frade  vane^ 
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and  then  thetranfum  will rut the de^reeí 
of  the  ftar^s  alta  sude  on  the  ítr  íf  '  rJ  ; 
allowin^  about  eíght  or  ten  minuteí  )r 
yoitr  hei^ht  above  the  l^vel  of  ihíí  water, 
Inftead  of  the  demi-crofs,  we  «re  the  crqfs 
ita  fí'  o  1  fo  r  e-  ftaíf.  See  Fo  rt  c  -  s  t  a  F  f  . 
Demi  culverin,  a  piece of  oídnanceufu* 
ally  4j-J  inches  bote,  1700  poúnd  weight, 
ten  feet  long^  and  carryuig  point  biank 
175  paccí, 

Demuculvieiun  of  the  Lajl  fi%sy  is  4  \ 
inches  bore,  10  feet  long,  and  10c  □ 
pounds  weight.  It  cariies  a  ba!l  of  4. 
inches  dianieter,  and  of  9  pounds  weight, 
and  1 1¿  leveWange  is  i74p-ice^ 

Pemi-culverin  of  íbe  largejí  jhrf¡  h  4  | 
inches  bore,  10  \-  feet  long,  and  weighs 
3000  pounds  weight.  It  carias  a  ball 
4  i  inches  diametei  j  wetghing  iz  pound$ 
U  diilices,  point  blank  i-jt  paces. 

DemidíTONE,  in  mu  fie,  is  the  Same  wíth. 
a  th  ird  mi  n  or ,  S  ee  t  h  e  a  rti  el  e  T  H 1  ft.  D , 

DEMi-HAquE.    See  Harqu Ei2U ¿5. 

Demi-god,  ®c.  See  GoD^  Mero, 

Demi^gorge,  in  fortificaron,  is  that  part 
of  the  polygon  which  rem^ins  aíter  the 
flank  is  raífed,  and  goes  from  the  curtin 
to  the  angle  of  the  polygon,  Jt  js  half 
of  the  vacant  fpace  or  entrence  kdo  a 
baftion.    See  (he  aitíde  Gorge. 

Demi-Lune,  halfmQon^  1  n  fo  1  ti  fien  1 1  o  n ,  a  n 
outwork  confiiling  of  two  faces  and  two 
little  fíaoks!  fiequently  buih  befóte  the 
angle  of  a  baílioo,  and  fometiines  a  lío 
bcfoie  tbe  curtir^  t  ho "  n  o  w  m  tt  ch  d  i  fu  fe  d » 

Demi-quayer,  a  note  in  mnñc,  two  of 
which  are  equal  lo  a  <v.¡  -vu..  See  the 
artícle  Qvaver. 

DEMi-sEMi-QiiAVERjín  tnvíic.the  fliorteíl 
note,  two  oíihem  beingequat  to  a  fcini- 
quaver. 

De  mi-volt,  in  the  manege.  See  the  ar- 
tícle Volt, 

,  DE  MISE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  an  eftate 
eíther  in  fee,  fór  term  of  üfe  oryeai  s, 
th  o*  molí  u  íoa  1 1  y  the  lat  ter,  T  h  e  k  i  ngs 
death  in  law  is  íermed  the  demife  of  the 
kíng,  which  do  es  not  difeontínue  any 
writ  or  procefs,  ñor  determine  any  com- 
miffion  civil  or  niilitary,  ñor  a  parlía- 
ment  till  after  ftx  monihs» 

Demise  and  Redemise,  a  conveyance 

!  where  there  are  mutual  lea  fes  made  from 
one  to  another  of  the  fame  land,  or  fome- 
thíng  out  of  it, 

DEMOCRACY,  the  fame  mtii  a  popular 
governinentj  wliereín  tite  fupi  eme  power 
is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ; 
fuch  were  Rome  and  Athens  of  oíd  5  but 
a?  to  our  modern  republics,  Bsfil  only 
¿  V  á  tíxcepttid, 
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eJCCepted,  theirgovérnment  comes  nearer 
to  arifrocraey  than  democracy* 
DEMOISELLE,  in  ornithology,  abird  of 
the  cnane-kind,  fomething  Jefs  iban  a 
he  ron,  known  alfo  by  the  ñame  of  the 
dancing  bird,  on  account  of  its  frequent 
leaping  and  turnmg  round,  and  varying 
the  motion  of  its  head  at  the  jame  time, 
Immediatety   from  behjnd   each  eye, 
fprings  forth  a  tuít  of  iong,  foft,  wbite 
feathers,  wbicb  tenrJ  backwards  in  a  very 
graccful  manner,  and  wave  wifh  the  Ieaft, 
air.    The  fore  part  of  the  neck,  on  the 
contrary*  is  covered  with  foft,  long,  and 
ílender  black  feathers,  whích  fáít  on  the 
breaft.in  a  very  pretty  manner,  íb  metí  mes 
clofe,  and  at  other  times  detached  like  a 
lady^s  típuet. 
DEMOSTRABLE  j  a  term  ufed  in  the 
íchools,  to  íighify  that  a  thing  may  be 
el  early  pro  ved*    Thu  s  i  t  Ís  d  em  on  íl  rabí  e 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  trianglej  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones. 
DEMONSTRATIGN,  in  logic,  a  feries 
of  fyllogyfms,  sil  whofe  piemiflés  are 
either  definítions,  feíf-evídent  truthsj  or 
prppoíirions  already  eftebllflied. 
The  knowledge  acquired  by  demonftra- 
tton,  tbo3  it  be  cenain,  is  not  fo  clear  and 
evident  as  intuitive  knowledge.   It  re- 
quires  pains  and  attention,  and  fteady 
a ppli catión  of  mind,  to  difeoverthe  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  it  con- 
íiders  j  and  there  muft  be  a  progrefíion 
by  íteps  and  degrees,  before  the  mind 
can  in  this  way  arrive  at  certainty.  Be- 
fore demonft ra tion  there  was  a  doubt, 
which,  ¡n  mtuitíveknowledgejcannotba  p- 
pen  to  tiie  mind  that  has  íes  faculty  of 
perception  left  to  a  degree  ca pable  of  dif- 
tincl  ideas.    In  every  flep  that  re  a  fon 
makes  in  demonrhar.ive(cnowledge,  there 
is  an  intuí  ti  ve  knowledge  of  that  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  it  feeks  wirh  the 
next  intermedíate  idea,  which  ít  ufes  as  á 
proof ;  for  if  it  were  not  ib,  that  y  e t  would 
need  a  prcof,  fin  ce  without  the  percep- 
tion of  fuch  agreement  or  difagreement, 
there  is  no  knowledge  produced.  This 
mtuítive  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  the  intermedíate  ideas  in 
each  ftep  and  progreífion  of  the  demon- 
ítration,  muík  Le  exaclly  carried  in  the 
mind  \  and  a  man  muft  be  fure  that  no  part 
ís  left  out :  henee  beesufe  in  long  deduc- 
tíons  the  memory  cannot  eafily  reta  i  n  each 
fíep,  ibis  knowledge  becomes  more  ím- 
perfeét  than  inmiüve  ¡  and  men  often 
embrace  hlíhoods  for  demonfhatíonSr 
See  Knowledge  and  Intuition, 


It  has  been  generally  taken  for  granito], 
that  mathematks  alone  are  capable  c 
demonítratiom    But  to  have  fuch 
agreement  or  difagreement  as  may 
inüriuvely  perceíved  being  not  the  privj. 
lege  of  the  ideas  of  mi  mber,  extenfion  and 
figure  alone?  it  may  poílihly  be  the  want 
of  due  method  and  applícation  in  ^ 
and  not  of  fufficíent  evidence  in  thing^ 
that  demonírratiou  has  been  tbought 
have  fo  littlc  to  do  in  other  paits  i 
knowledge»    For  wherever  the  mínd  can 
perceive  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  any  two  ideas  by  an  intuitive  percep* 
tion  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
they  have  with  any  intermedíate  ideas, 
there  the  mind  is  capable  of  demonftra« 
tion,  which  is  not  limited  to  the  ideas  oí 
figure,  number3  extenfion,  or  their  nmdes, 
There  are  two  things  required  ín  right 
demonítration,  firlt,  that  every  propo* 
iiíiou  of  which  it  confifts,  confidered  fe 
para t el}',  be  triié.    Secón dly,  that  tk 
coníeqoence  drawn  from  other  fortígn 
things,  necefíarily  flow  from  them }  or 
that  all  the  canfequences  be  contained  k 
the  antecedents  or  premifes. 
Pemoníiration  is  diílínguifhed,  1*  Inio 
díre£t#  called  alfo  often  fi ve  demonflu- 
tion,  when  beginning  wíth  definitiotís, 
felf-evident  propoii tíons,  or  known  and 
allovved  trutbs,  we  form  a  train  of  Sj/Í* 
logifmsj  and  combine  them  in  an  orderly 
manner,  continuing  the  feries  thro*  a 
riety  of  fuccefiive  íleps j  until  at  laft 
arrive  at  a  fyllogífm,  whofe  concluíiwt 
ís  the  propofition  to  be  demonftrated,  z, 
Indii  ecl,  or,  as  it  is  fometímes  caUcdj 
apogogical  demonítration,  when  we  af* 
fume  S  ps  opofition  which  direclly  contra^ 
dícls  that  we  mean  to  demoníhate  j 
ihence  bya  contínued  train  of  reafoning, 
ín  the  way  of  a  direít  demonllratfoiij 
deduce  fome  abfurdíty  or  manifeítk- 
truth.    For  hereupon  we  conclode,  that 
the  propofition  aífumed  was  falfe ;  ad 
thence  again,  by  an  immediate  con  fe- 
quence,  that  the  propofition  to  be  demoit- 
flrated  is  truer    Thus  Euclíd  being  is 
demonftiate3  that  areles  which  touá  í« 
anoiber  irswardly  ha*ug  not  ihe  fin 
tsnier^  a  Humes  the  direcl  contra  ry  to 
thh3<vtZi  that  íhcy  ha-ve  the  Jame  cen{ír, 
and  thence  by  an  evident  train  of  rea  [bit- 
mg  proveí,  that  a  part  is  equal  io  tht 
kühk.  Th  e  fu  ppofi  tion,  th  ei  efore,  lead- 
ing  to  this  abfurdíty  he  concludes  tobe 
falfe,  that  ardes  túuching  ove  anotber  ix< 
wardly  harve  the  fame  etnter  j  and  thence 
3¿ain  imrnediately  infers  that  th&y  hm 
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ml  ikt  fafíie  tenter.  This  ís  alfo  called 
redimió  ad  impnjfibile,  and  ¿id  abfurdnm. 
a  ,  Gíjometrkal  demonftration,  thatfram- 
ed  of  reafonings  dráwn  from  theelements 
of  ¿uclid.  4*  Mechanical  demonftra- 
tlon,  tiiat,  the  reafonings  of  wbich  are 
drawn  from  t he  rules  of  mechanics,  5. 
Pemonftration  a  príori5  that  by  which 
the  eífefil  is  demonftrated  from  i  es  can  fe 
either  next  or  remote,  as  when  we  pro  ve 
theeXiftence  oflight  bythe  exiftence  of 
the  fum  6.  Demonftration  a  poíterrori, 
when  we  demonftrate  the  can  fe  from  the 
efftí£tj  as  when  from  the  exiftence  of 
jíght,  we  demonftrate  the  exiftence  of  the 
fun, 

The  fchoolmen  make  two  kinds  of  de- 
nioTiflrationj  the  one  hfat,  or  propter 
quod>  in  which  an  effe£t  is  proved  by  the 
nexc  caufe.  As  when  it  is  proved  that 
ihemoon  is-eclipfed,  on  account  of  the 
interpofi tion  of  the  earth  between  the  fun 
and  moon,  The  other  ont  or  quía, 
whereín  the  caufe  is  proved  from  an  ef- 
fe5tj  as,  that  me  ís  hot  becaufe  it  bu  rus  5 
or  when  an  effect  is  demonftrated  by  a 
re  mote  caufe,  as  when  it  is  proved  that 
plants  do  not  brea  the,  beca  ufe  they  are 
not  animáis, 

DEMONSTKATIVE5  in  rtíetorlc,  one 
of  the  kinds  of  eíóqúence,  i/íjc,  that 
which  obtams  in  the  compofition  of  pa- 
negyricsi  invectives,  &c,  See  ¡he  articie 
Rhetgríc, 

Demónstrate  VE,  in  gra minar,  a  térra 
given  to  luch  pronouns,  as  ferve  to  indi- 
date  or  point  out  a  thing.  Of  this  mim- 
berare  bicy  bceCy  hoc,  among  the  Latáis  ; 
and  this t  ibat,  théft¡  tbofi,  in  Engliflu 
See  the  articie  Pronoun. 

DEMULCENTS,  among  phyficians,  me- 
dicines good  againft  acrimonious  hu- 
mours,  Sueh  are  the  roots  of  maríh-mal- 
lows,  of  wbite  lilies,  of  íiquoríce,  and 
of  vi  per  graíV,  the  five  emolí  ient  herbs¿ 
&c.  See  the  articie  Emoluents. 

EEMURR  AGE,  in  commerce,  an  allow- 
ance  made  to  the  nialler  of  a  íhip  by  the 
merchants,  for  ftaying  in  a  port  longer 
than  the  time  -firífc  appointed  for  his  de- 
párturíe. 

DEMURRER,  in  Jaw,  a  ftap  put  to  any 
aclion  upon  fome  point  of  diííkulty  which 
mufi  be  deteim'med  by  the  court,  before 
any  further  proeeedings  can  be  had  in  the ' 
Mu  D em  u  rrers  are  ei  ther  gene  ral ,  wi  thou  £ 
íhewing  any  particular  can  fe  j  or  fpecial, 
where  the  caufes  of  it  are  particularly 
adigned ,  ánd  one  raay  not  pray  the  ¡udg- 
tnm  of  the  court  on  an  infuíEcíent  de- 


clararon or  plea,  otherwife  than  by  de- 
murrer,  when  the  matter  comes  judici- 
al ly  before  fhemt  In  pleadings,  if  a, 
ñtatter  ís  iiifufficiemly^alledged,  that  the 
court  cannot  give  jiidgment  thereon,  a 
general  demurrer  wili  iuífice,  and  fo  for 
want  of  fubitance  in  any  plea,  &c,  But 
if  there  be  a  want  of  f brm,  ít  is  required 
that  there  be  a  ípecial  demurrer, 
Demurrer  to  eviddnee,  is  where  aqueftíon 
oí  law  arifes  thereon,  as  íf  the  plaíntiff 
in  a  fuít  gives  in  euidence  any  records, 
deedsj  wrirings,  Éf¿  upon  which  a  Ja w 
queftion  a  rifes,  and  the  defendant  oífers 
to  dyinur  upon  ít,  then  the  plalntifFmuít 
join  in  fnch  demurlerf  or  wave  his  evi* 
deiice» 

Demúrrep.  to  irJIBmeníSy  ís  when  a  cri- 
minal joins  ií^re  upon  a  point  af  Jaiv  m 
an  indiclment  orappeal,  aíiowing  the  faét 
as  laid  to  betrue,  And  ifthe  indiílment, 
or  appealj  prove  good  in  the  opinión  of 
the  judges  by  wbom  the  demurrer  Ís  tu 
be  trie  ti  j  and  not  by  the  ínqueít,  thty 
pmceed  to  judgment  and  exeemion,  as  if 
the  party  had  been  convííled  by  confef- 
fion  or  verdi8» 

DEN,  a  fyllable  which  added  to  the  ñames- 
of  places  fiiews  them  to  be  fituated  in  val- 
lies  or  near  woodí,  jss  Tenterden, 

DE^3  and  Stronp,  in  law3  was  antiently  a 
liberty  for  íhips  to  run  or  come  aíhore. 

PENARIATE  of  l  an  p,  demriafds  íerr<e> 
in  oíd  kw'books?  íignifíes  as  much  as 
was  worth  a  penny  by  the  year, 

DENARIÜS,  in  román  antiquity,  thechief 
filver-coin  among  the  Romans,  woiíh 
in  our  money  about  fe  ven -pe  rice  three 
farthÍDgs^  "  As  a  weight,  it  was  the 
feventh  parí  of  a  román  ounce,  See  the 
af tiel  es  Co  1 K  a  n  d  We  i  g  h  r , 

Denajuus  DEI,  Godts  pewí^y,  denotes 
earneft-money,  and  is  fo  called  becaufe 
in  antient  times  it  was  given  to  tbechnrch 
or  the  poor» 

Denarius  teriius  com:tatas9  a  third  part 
of  the  profits  of  county-courts,  When 
thefe  conm  hád  fuperior  ¡urifdiclionSj 
before  others  were  erefled,  two  parts  of 
the  profits  went  to  theking,  and  a  third 
part  t o  the  cari  of  the  coun  ty. 

DENARII  de  caritate^  were  cuftomary  ob- 
ktions  made  to  cathedral  churches  cbarg- 
ed  upon  pariíh  priefk,  íhcugh  at  firft  they 
were  but  a  gift  of  charity. 

DENBY,  the  capital  of  -  Demíghíhire,  ín 
jmrth  Wales  ¡  weft  long.  3*  30',  and 
north  lar.  53o  ij'* 

It  ¡énds  only  one  member  to  p^rliament, 
DENPERMQNP, afortiíed  twn  ofFJan- 

ders, 
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dcrs,  Gtuated  at  the  confluence  of  the  wife  called  don  a  i  ion,  beca  ufa  his  W|¡, 

rivers  Scheld  and  Pender,  twelve  miles  mation  proceeds  ex  donatione  regh,  fm 

eaft  of  Ghent;  eaít  long.  3*50',  and  the  king's  gífr,  Adenizen  is  enabkd  i0 

north  !at,  5.1o  io'.  fe v eral  refpeóls  £0  act  as  natural  fub¡eft5 

DE NDR ACHATES,  írt  natural  hiítory,  do,  u¿'#.  to  purebafe  and  paíTefs  fond¡ 

the  ñame  ufed  by  the  antients  for  an  ex-  and  enjoy  auy  office  or  digníty  j  yetitij 

tremely  eleganf  and  beautiful  fpecies  of  ihort  of  naturalizaron,  for.  a  ftrang^ 

agatj  the  ground  of  which  is  whitiíh,  when  natural  ized,  may  inherit  lands  by 

variegated  with  veíns  of  a  brighter  whíte.  defcent,  which  a  denizeri  cannot  cío,  ]■ 

Thde  veins  are  beautífidly  difpoftd  in  a  a  denizen  purchaíe  lands,  hís  iíTbe  thit 

numb¿r  of  various  figures,  but  generally  are  born  afterwards  may  inherít  theiji, 

in  many  concerní  ic  irregular  círcles,  but  t  lio  fe  he  had  befare  íhall  not ;  ard 

ílrawn  round  one  or  more  points,    It  is  as  a  denizen  may  purehafe,  fo  he  may 

common  alfo,  in  various  parís  of  this  take  lands  by  devife. 

ftone3  to  find  very  beautiful  delíneations  DENMARK,  a  Icingdom  fituated  betweei 

of  ir  ees,  mofles,  fea-plants,  and  the  bke,  E°  and  13o  of  eait  longltude,  and  he. 

ib  ciegan ily  expreíTed,  that  many  have  tween  54o  and  58o  of  north  latitude  j  ¡¿ 

erroneouíly  taken  them  forrea  1  plan  es  in-  com  prebenda  the  pe  n  Ínfula  of  Judan^ 

cluded  ín  the  fubftance  of  the  ítone  j  and  the  iflands  of  Zeland,  Fuñen*  g?f, 

when  ce  the  ñame  den  draehates »    See  the  To  the  kíng  of  Denmark  likewife  belon¡ 

article  Agat.  Norway,  Iceland,  and  ihe  durchy  oí 

D  E  N  D  R  AN  AT  OMY,  a  term  ufed  by  Holftem. 

fome  for  a  defciiption  of  the  various  parts  DENNlS,or  Stf  DeNnis,  a  town  of  Franct 

of  trees,  as  root,  trunk,  branch,  bark,  four  miles  north  of  París,  where  ik 

wood,  pith,  nWer,  fruit»  (£c.  See  the  ar-  kíng*  of  France  are  interred. 

tí  des  Root,  Tronk,Branch,&V.  DEM OM1N  ATION,  a  ñame  impofed  on 

DENDROPHORIA,  in  antiquity,  the  car-  any  thing,  ufually  exprefíing  fome  pi& 

ryíng  of  boughs  or.  branches  of  trees,  a  dominant  quality-,    Henee,  as  the  qualí. 

religíous  ceremony  fo  called,  becauEe  cer-  ties  and  forms  of  thing  s  are  elther  inttr- 

tain  priells  called  from  thence  dendro-  nal  oc  externa!,  denominaron  becomejj 

phori,  tree-bearers,marched  in  pro  ce  ilion,  1»  Internal,  which  is  that  founded  oa 

carjrying  the  branches  of  ti  ees  in  their  the  intrinfic  form,    Tbus  Peter  is  deno- 

hands  in  honour  of  fome  god,  as  Bacchus,  minated  leamed,  on  aecount  of  his  íeara. 

Gybele,  Sylvanus,  &c.    The  collfge  of  ing,  which. is  íbmething  internal-  2.  E*. 

the  dendrophori  is  often  mentioned  in  an-  teinal  denominación,  that  founded  on 

tíent  matules }  and  we  fi-eqiietnly  fte  in  an  externa!  form.    Thus,  a  wal!  U  faid 

baíTo  rtltcvos  the  bacchanals  reprefeikted  to  be  feen  and  known,  from  the  viíioo 

as  men  catrying  little  íluüba  or  branches  and  cognition  employed  upon  it.  Aiuj 

of  trees.  thus,  Peter  is  denomina ted  henouríd 

Critics  are  at  a  lofs  to  aílign  the  office  of  real  o  n  of  honour,  which  is  not  fo  much  ii 

the  dendrophori  who  attended  the  román  the  perfon  honoured,  as  in  him  w hg 

army»    Some  hold'that  they  faíhioned  honours, 

the  wood  for  the  tents  5  pthers,  that  they  DENOMINATOR,  ín  ajithmetic,  a  tero 

provided  the  wood  necefiary  for  the  ma-  ufed  ín  fpeaking  of  fra£lions. 

chines  o f  war  j   and  others,  that  they  The  denominator  of  a  fraéíion  is  tlw 

were  thefame  with  the  dendrophori  of  number  below  the  line,  íhewing  mu 

tire  feaíis  and  facri fices,  how  many  parts  the  integer  is  fuppofd 

DENEB,  an  arabic  term  íignifying  tai!,  to  be  divided.    Thus  in  the  fraéiioni, 

ufed  by  aftroncmers  to  denote  fe veral  the  number  4  íliews  that  the  integer  It 

tfxed  ñarsi   Thus  deneb  elecet,  fignifies  di vided  into  four  parts.  So  in  the  frácliüi 

the  bright  ftar  in  the  Iton's  tail.    Deneb  a 

adigsgc,  that  in  the  fwan^s  tai!,  Wc.  h  1S  the  denominator,  See  the  articlí 

DENIER,  a  fmall  french  copper-coin,  of  Fe. a ct ion. 

which  twelve  make  a  foL  Pjínomin  ator  of  a  rallo,  is  the  qtiotbí 

There  wcre  two  kmds  ofdemers,  the  one  ai¡fing  from  the  divifion  of  the  antea- 

tournoís,  the  other  panfis,  whereof  the  <jejU  by  the  confequent.    Thus  g  is  tlií 

latter  was  worth  a  fourth  part  more  Üian  denominator  of  the  ratio  40:  5,  becaufí 

the  íormer.    See  the  apticle  CoiN.  4D  di  vided  by  5,  gives  %  for  a  quotient, 

PKNIZEN,  in  law,  an  aíien  made  a  ful>  lt  is  alfo  called  the  exponent  of  a  ntio, 

0  by  the  king^s  ktters  paten^  other:  ¿ee  thc  artide  ExPOKEKT, 

PB 
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3JÍ  NON  .RESIDE  NT  TA  CLER1CI  REGIS, 

a  wt  tt  that  lies  whcre  a  perlón  is  empJoy- 
ed  injhe  king*s  fervice,  in  order  to  ex- 
cufe  himof  non-refidence  upon  bis  líving. 
KpENS,  tootRj  in  anatomy,    See  the  ar- 

ijdeToOTH.  < 

^MSHRlNG,  or  Deven  shrjng,  in  huf- 

|  hantiry.    See  DeVENSHR  JNG. 

fcEMSíTY'  of  bodies  ¡  is  tliat  propcrfy  dí- 
frefíly  oppofiíe  to  rarity,  whereby  they 

coiltain  AícIi  a  quamíry  of  matter  uoder 

fuch  a  bulk. 

Accoidingly,  abody  is  faíd  to  have  don  ble 
or  triple  the  deníiry  of  another  body} 
when  tbsir  bulk  being  equalt  the  quan- 
tity  of  maUer  is  in  ihe  one  double  or 
triple  the  quantity  of  matiér  in  the  other. 
The  ctenílíies  and  bulks  of  bodies,  are 
the  two  great  points  upon  whích  all 
mechafiics  or  laws  of  inoríon  turn-  It 
is  an  axíom  that  b odies  of  the  fame  den- 
fity  contain  equal  maíTes  under  eqjal 
bulks.  If  the  bulks  of  two  bodies  be 
fqual>  their  denfities  are  as  tbeir  malTes : 
confequently,  the  denfities  of equal  bodies 
gre  as  their  gravkies,  If  two  bodies 
ha  ve  tlie  fame  denfity,  their  malíes  are  as 
tiieir  hulks  ;  and  as  their  gravity  is  as 
their  maífes,  the  gravity,  of  bodies  of 
the  fame  den  fity  is  in  the  ratio  of  their 
bulk.  Henee  aífo  bodies  of  the  fame 
dcníity  a  fe  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  ; 
and  bodies  of  difFerent  ilenfity,  oí  d  iffer- 
ent  fpecific  gravity*  The  quantifies  of 
.matter  in  two  bodies,  are  ín  a  ratio  com- 
pounded  of  their  den  fity  and  bulk  :  con- 
fequently  their  gravity  is  Én  the  fame  ra- 
tio, If  the  maíles  or  gravitits  of  two 
bodies  be  equal,  the  denfities  are  recípro* 
cally  as  their  bulks.  The  denfities  of 
any  two  bodies  are  in  a  ratio  compound- 
ed  of  the  direél  ratio  o f  their  malíes,  and 
a  reciproca!  one  of  their  bulks ;  confe- 
qviently  fin  ce  the  gravity  of  bodies  is  as 
their  maffes,  the  den fi ríes  of  bodies  are 
in  a  ratio  co pipo unded  of  the  direel  ra- 
tio of  their  gravities,  and  a  reciprocal 
one  of  their  bulks.  See  the  metbod  of 
fíndíiig  the  fpecific  gravities,  and  cenfe- 
quently  the  denfities,  of  both  folio*  and 
fluid  bodies,  and  likewífe  a  Cable  of  the 

:  fpecific  gra  vides  of  hodies,  under  the 
anieles  Hydíiostatical  ballakce, 
ajul  Specific  Gravity, 

)£nsity  úftbe  ¿úr}  is  a  properry  that  has 
employed  the  later  phíloíophers  fio  ce  the 
diicovery  of  the  toricellian  expenment. 
It  isdemonurated,  that  in  the  fame  veJJel, 
Ol  iven  ín  ven^eís  communicating  w^tli 
cath  fliher  at  the  fame  diñance  from 
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the  center,  the  air  has  every  where  tlff 
fame  deníity.  The  denfiíy  of  the  air, 
cateris  faribuí)  i  n  ere  a  fes  ín  prop'oi'tion 
to  the  compreíRng  powers.  Henee  the 
inferior  air  ís  denfer  tban  the  fuperior } 
the  den  fity,  howevtr,  of  the  íower  aír,  is 
riot  proportional  to  the  wsigbt  of  the  at- 
mofpliere  on  arconnt  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  other  can  fes  perhaps  whlch  make 
great  filteratíons  in  den  fity  and  rarity» 
However,  from  the  elalticiiy  of  the  air, 
i  ts  deníity  miííl  be  always  dVfferent  at 
ditterent  heighis  from  the  earth's  for- 
face  }  for  the  Jower  parts  being  preíTed 
by  the  vveíght  of  thofe  abo  ve,  wilJ  be 
made  to  accede  neaier  to  each  other* 
and  the  more  fp  as  the  weight  of  the  iu- 
cumbent  air  is  greater.  Hiince,  the  den- 
li  y  of  the  air  is  greateft  at  the  earth  s 
furface,  and  decieafes  upwards  in  geo- 
métrica! proportion  to  the  altitudes  taken 
in  anchmettcal  progreíTion. 
If  the  air  be  rendered  denfer,  the  weiglsí 
of  bodies  ín  it  is  diminiíhed  5  if  rarer, 
incrcafed,becaufe  bodies  loíe  a  greate?  part 
of  their  weight  in  denfer  than  ín  rarer 
médiums.  Henee,  if  the  o*enSty  of  the 
air  be  fenfihly  a! tere d,  bodies  equaUy 
heavy  ín  a  rarer  air,  if  their  fpecific  gra- 
v  i  ti  es  be  conilderably  different,  will  !ofe 
their  equilibrium  in  the  deni'er,  and  the" 
fpecíñcaJly  heavier  body  wi]l  preponde^ 
rate,    See  the  atticles  Air  and  Con- 

DEN  SER* 

D  E  w  s  j  x  Y  of  th e  planeU.  I  n  h  o  moge  n  eou  s» 
nnequal  fpherical  bodies,  the  gravities  ort 
their  furfaces  are  as  the  cUameters,  if  the 
denGlies  are  equah  Bul  if  the  bodies  ber 
equalj  the  gravitíe&  wiíl  be  as  the  den- 
íiúzss  Therefore,  in  bodies  of  unequal 
bulks  and  denfities,  the  gravity  will  be 
in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  diameters  and 
denfities.  Con íequent ly ,  the  den firies  will 
be  as  the  gravities  dívided  by  the  díame- 
te rs,  and  therefore  in  the  fe  vera  1  bodies 
as  follows,  ufa. 

In  theScjn.  Júpiter.  Satura. Xíarth.  Mcor:n 
io'oüo.  9.3 % 5.  6567.  39539.  4.8911. 
As  it  ís  not  üícely  that  thefe  bodies  are 
homogénea?,  the  denfities  here  determíned 
are  not  t o  be  fuppofed  the  trueT  but  ra- 
ther  the  mean  denfities,  or  fuch  as  the 
bodies  would  have  if  they  were  homo- 
génea!, and  of  the  fame  mafs  of  matter, 
and  magnitude. 
DENTALIÜM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fimpU 
OieJl  havíng  no  hinge,  and  formed  only 
of  one  piece  *.  it  ¡s  of  a  figure  approach- 
ing  to  cylindric  or  coníc,  and  is  íome- 
linies  crookedj  fome times  ftraight  j  fo me- 
tí mes 
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times  clafed  at  ene  endf  fometírnes  open 
at  both. 

The  ñame  dentalram  has  been  given 
thís  íhell,  from  the  great  reíemblance  ít 
has  to  the  dentes  canini  of  qtuidrupeds, 
There  are  fe v eral  fpecies  of  ít,  f requerí t 
on  the  mores  of  Italy,  Portugal,  éfr. 
Among  us,  they  are  found  fofíilé  in 
clay-pits,  fome  j'mooth,  fome  ítriated  ; 
but  in  much  greater  abundance  in  the 
mountaíns  of^Francé  and  Italy*  See 
píate  X.XIX.  ñg.  4/ 
The  true  oficinal  dentaKum  is  one  of  the 
canales,  or  tubuli  mar: n  i  fimplices,  of  au- 
thors  :  and  the  animal  that  tnhabits  ít  Is 
'  of  the  genus  of  the  riereis  of  Líunseus* 
See  the  article  Nereis, 
Great  things  ha  ve  heen  recordad  of  the 
vírtues  of  the  déntalíum,  but  ít  has  in  re- 
ality  no  other  thán  thofe  of  an  alkali 
or  abforbent,  fo  that  the  readinefs  of 
oyfter- íhells  has  now  put  it  outof ufe. 
DENTARIA,  tooth woítTj  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  tetradynamiafihquora  clafs 
of  plants,  the  coro!  la  of  which  is  crueí- 
fbí  m,  and  confifts  of  fo  ur  roundifb,  obtufe 
petáis,  ílightly  e  margina  te  d,  plañe,  and 
ending  in  ungues  o?  the  kngth  of  the 
cup:  the  fruít  is  a  3ong,  roundiíh,  bilo- 
cúíar  pod,  confifting  of  two  valves :  the 
feeds  are  nurnerous  and  roundiíh*  See 
píate  LXIX,  fig.  Ó. 

The  root  of  this  planf ,  the  only  part  ufed 
in  medicine,  i  a  accounted  drying  and 
aftringent, 

DENTATED  leaf,  among  botaníírs, 
>one  notched  at  the  edges  with  a  number 
of  blunt  püínts  in  fome  mea  fu  re  refera- 
blíng  teeth.    See  the  article  Leaf, 

DENTED,  or  Indented.  See  the  anide 
In  denteDé 

DE  NT  EX,  in  ¡chthyology,  a  fpedcs  of 
fpariis,  of  a  deep  olíve-brQwn  colon  r, 
í  kgantly  varíegated  with  darker  and 
pafer  fpots  :  i(s  back  is  acute  or  ridged, 
and  it  has  four  large  teeth  1  ít  ís  a  well 
ta  (redara.    See  the  article  Sparús. 

DENTICLES,  or  Dentils,  in  architec- 
ture,  an  ornament  in  corniches  bearing 
fome  refe  roblan  ce  to  teeth,  particular!  y 

,  ufed  in  the  ionic  and  corintbian  orders. 
They  are  cut  on  a  little  íquare  membcr, 
properly  called  denticulus,  and  the  notches 
or  ornaments  the  rafe)  ves,  dentils,  In  an- 
tient  times  dentiis  were  never  ufed  in 
the  ionic  comiche,  yet  they  are  found  in 
the  remains  of  the  fhsatre  of  Marcellus, 
■which  fome  take  for  an  argument  that 
Vitai  vi us  liad  not  the  díreítíon  of  that 
buil din g*  Vitt  uv i us  prefcribes  the  bread th 
4 
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of  each  den  tí!  to  be  half  its  height,  aiisf 
the  indenrureor  inwval  between  each  two 
he  dírects  to  be  two  thirds  of  the  breadtll 
of  the  dentiL 

DENTIFORM  frdcess,  in  anatomy, 
See  the  article  PvrenoiDEs, 

DENTIFRÍCE,  ín  medicine,  a  remeta 
for  rubbing  the  teeth,  and  purghig  them 
from  fordes  5  and  for  cleanfing  and  ab- 
fterging  the  guras,  when  replete  with  hu> 
mours.  There  are  dentifrices  of  various 
kínds  and  forras,  fome  in  form  of^a 
powder  compofed  of  coráis,  pumice*üore 
fáir)  allum,  egg-ílieils,  cjabs-chws 
hartíhorn,  &t ,  others  in  form  of  an  elec* 
tuary,  coníiíííng  of  the  fame  powdera 
rhixtup  with  honey  j  others  are  in  fúim 
of  a  iíquor  drawn  by  diílíllations  from 
drying  herbs,  and  aftringent  medicines, 

The  gcncrality  oí  optrators  for  the  teeth 
rMow  actds,  fucli  as  fpirit  of  vi  triol,  &c< 
to  be  the  readíeíl  of  all  den tif rices,  to  take 
off  the  foulnefs  and  yellownefs  of  the 
teeth  :  but  yet,  they  don't  advífe  a  fre. 
quent  ufe  oF  thefe  remedies,  as  the^ 
wear  away  too  much  of  the  teeth  and  in- 
jure  the  gums. 

The  Dutch  account  butter  the  beít  den- 
Jifrice  for  kceping  the  teeth  white  and 

found,  and  the  Spaniards  hold  uriñe  te 

be  good  for  that  purpofe* 
DENTILSj  ín  architeílure,  the  fame  with 

denticleSi  See  the  article  Denticles. 
D EN T IS C ALPR A t  ínfurgery,  an  inflru- 

ment  for  fcouringyellow,  üvid,  or  black, 

teeth  j  to  which  beíng  applíed,  neai  the 

guras,  it  ferapes  off  the  foul,  morbíd 

cruft. 

So  me  of  thtífe  inírruments  are  furnM 
with  narro w  points  ;  others  with  broader, 
and  with  edges  f  and  fome  again  are 
falciform  j  but  all  of  the  ni  adapted  tí 
one  and  the  fame  handJe, 
DENTITION,  the  breedmg,  or  cuttínj, 
Ú\t  teeth  in  chíldren. 
Among  all  che  diforders  which  affliíl 
children,  there  are  none  genérate  fuch 
grievous  fymptoms  as  difficult:  dentitíoiíi 
About  five  or  fix  months  aí  ter  birth,  the 
teeth  geneially  begin  to  make  theír  ap- 
pearance  :  rlrít^  the  incifores,  or  fore- 
teetb  \  next,  the  canini,  or  dog  teeth } 
and,  laftly,  the  molares,  or  grindeis, 
About  the  fevEnth  year  there  comes  a 
new  fet ;  and  at  twenty  one  the  two  ín- 
ner  grinders,  called  denles  fapieníi^  or 
tee th  of  wifdom,  At  the  time  of  cu tting 
their  teeth,  they  ílaver  very  much,  and 
have  a  díarrhoea*  which  is  rio  bad  fijan 
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kut  when  it  is  dííñculCj  efpecially  when 
the  canine  teeth  begin  to  be  in  motion, 
and  make  their  way  out  through  the 
gums,  the  child  has  ttaitings  in  hisíleep, 
tumours  of  the  gums,  gripes.  *j  lüofeneís 
or  coftivenefs,  greeniíh  ífcools,  the  thrufh, 
feversj  diíhcult  brealhmg,  fuffótatiñg 
carairhs,  convutfions,  epile'pfies,  which 
often  end  in  death. 

It  fhews  the  dentición  is  )ike  to  be  bad, 
il  the  child  is  perpetually  crying,  thrufts 
his  ñnger  ínto  bis  mouth,  and  bites  the 
mirfe's  nípples  5  if  unequat  tuberdes  are 
perceived  in  the  gums,  where  the  teeth 
are  expefted  to  appear  \  if  there  ta  a 
heat  in  the  mouth,  and  the  whole  hody  y 
if  the  y  ftait  without  a  caufe,  efpeciaJly 
in  íleep. 

Harria  obferves,  that  when  an  infl^mma- 
tion  appears,  the  phyíicians  will  1  abo  til- 
ín vain,  if  che  cure  ís  not  begun  by  ap- 
plying  a  leech  under  each  ear.  Wfyen 
the  fwelling  of  the  gum  íhews  it  ís  time 
to  cut  it,  to  make  way  for  the  tooth,  he 
would  ha  ve  it  done  with  a  pen^knífe, 
not  with  a  fine  laneet,  left  the  wound 
fhould  heai,  and  form  a  cicatriz  The 
food  he  direcls  to  be  no  more  that  luke- 
warm- 

Heifter  ad  vi  fes  internally  aqueous  mix- 
tures,  temperating  powders  y  ex ter n al 1 y t 
oil  of  fweet  ahnonds,  with  fpirít  of  -vlo- 
kl$,  or  fpirii  of  w\]á  poppíéSj  l*0Úy 
acidulated  w.th  fpirít  of  vitrio13  whére- 
wifh  often  to  rub  the  gums  ;  as  alfo  with 
the  coral,  or  other  fmooth  thíngj  wli  ich 
\v}\\  haiTe  the  fame  cfieih  So  me  reckon 
\hn  frdh  blood  of  a  cock's  comb  a  fpeci- 
fie  for  this  purpofe.  Morgan  aflirms,  in 
this  cafe,  it  wíll  be  heít  to  abate  the  efíer- 
vefeence  of  the  blood  with  diluters  %  to 
appeafe  the  paín  with  gentie  opiates  ;  Co 
oyen  the  body  with  purges  and  clyfters  % 
to  draw  off  the  fermentéd  ferum  by  blíf- 
ters  \  to  promote  the  cuíting  of  the  teeth 
by  cooling,  relaxing,  and  opening  the 
gums  í  for  this  purpofe  diacodium  is 
good,  or  a  ftrong  decoíHon  of  mar  fil- 
ma lio  ws  and  poppy  heads,  in  thick  milk, 
cream,  or  neats-foot  oiU 
Sydenham  ofaferves3  that  pains  in  den- 
tuíon  often  produce  fe  veri :  for  whicb 
hecould  find  no  remedy  fo  efFeclual  as 
three  or  four  drops  of  fpirit  of  hartíhorn 
.  in  a  fpooníul  uf  Rispié  water,  or  other 
convenient  vehiele,  given  every  four 
hours :  the  number  of  dofes  may  be  four, 
five,  or  fix. 

BENU N C I A T ION,  a  foJemn  publica- 
Yol,  JI. 
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tton  or  promulga  tion  of  any  th^rter, 
AJI  veífels  of  entrmies  are  lawful  priz^ 
ñfter  denunciation  or  proclamación  of 
war.  The  defign  of  the  demmciaLÍon  of 
excommunicateü  períbns,  is  that  the  íeiJ- 
ten  ce  may  be  the  more  fully  executed  bf 
thí?  perfon^s  being  more  known. 
DEOBSTRUeNTS,  Ui  pharmacy,  fuch 
medicines  as  open  obitruflions,  Seo  the 
artícle  Detergent. 
There  is  foruewhat  further  exprefléd  ín 
the  term  deobítruent  than  ín  detergent, 
for  a  medicine  may  be  deobítruent  that  is 
not,  in  the  ítrííteít  fenfe,  deterp;ent  ¿  as 
are  moft  metalíine  rub  Kan  ees,  as  íieei  and 
mercury,  which  obtain  the  appeüation 
deobftruents,  from  their  aeli ng  by  their 
natural  weight,  whereby  tlisy  Increafe  the 
momentum  of  the  circulatin^  fluida,  and 
with  g  re  atar  forcé  make  it  ftrike  agaínft 
the  fecretory  outlets  ¡  bscaufe  the  mo- 
menta,  or  vis  percuíTionis,  of  all  pi  ojec- 
tiles,  of  which  kind  is  a  circulas íng  fju id, 
is  as  their  íblíditíesy  fuppoímg  their  ve]o- 
cities  equaL  Trse  more,  therefore,  the 
animal  ííuíds  are  faturated  with  deníe  1 
and  fülid  part Seles,  with  the  greater  forcé 
the  y  díitend  the  veífels,  and  the  more 
eafily  break  througb;  where  the  fti  uélure 
favours  their  eícape  5  and  opon  that  ac- 
count  are  medicines,  whicb  add  to  íhefe 
qualltíes  in  the  fluid,  called  deobílru- 
enes. 

DE  O  D  AND,  in  our  cnftoms,  implies  a 
thing  devoted  or  confecrated  to  Godj  for 
the  pacification  of  his  wrath,  ín  cafe  of 
any  mísfortunej  asa  perfon's  comí  ng  to 
a  violent  end?  without  the.fault  of  any 
reafonable  crea  ture  }  as  if  a  horfe  íliould 
firíke  his  keeper,  and  fo  kill  hím,  In 
this  cafej  the  horfe  is  to  be  a  deodand  5 
that  es,  he  is  to  be  fold,  and  the  price 
diífiibuted  to  the  poor,  as  an  expiation 
of  that  dreadful  cvent- 
DEONERANDO  pro  rata  portio-  . 
ní 5,  in  lawt  a  writ  that  liea  where  a 
peí  fon  is  deilrained  for  rent,  which  on^hc 
to  be  paid  by  others  in  proportion  with 
hím*  as  where  one  hokls  twenty  aoves 
of  land  by  feahy,  at  a  certain  rent,  and 
aliens  one  acre  to  one  perfon,  and  arw 
other  to  another  ;  here,  if  one  of  the  ali  - 
enees,  be  di  Eira  ined  for  the  whole,  or  more 
rent  than  che  valué  of  what  he  purehafed* 
he  then  mav  ha  ve  this  wrír. 
DEOPPILATIVES,  in  pharmacy,  the 
fame  with  deobíhuents.  See  the  amele 
Deobstrugnts. 
DEPART,  in  chemiílry,  a  miíhod  of  re- 
5  X  fitiing 
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fíníng¿  or  feparatíng  gold  from  fúver,  by- 
mean s  oí  aquafortis,  general!  y  cailed 
quartation* 

For  the  operation  of  the  deparf,  fee  the 
a  róeles  A  s  s'a  Y  i  w  o  and  Qü  a  r  t  a  t  i  o  n  . 
PEPARTURE,  i  11  law,  fignifíes  a  depatt- 
ing  or  going  fVorn  a  pka  gtven  in  bar 
of  an  aclion.  1c  is  hkewilé  ufed  where 
a  jdaintifF  in  his  declararon  ftts  forth 
cüc  thíng,  and  after  the  defendant  has 
.  pkaded  thereto,  he  ín  bis  replicatípn 
íhews  new  maUer  difieren t  from  his  de- 
claración* 

tí  a  peí  ion  pleads  a  general  a^reement 
Ín  bar,  and  alledges  a  ípccial  one  m  bis 
lejoinder,  this  witl  be  a  deoarture  in 
pleading  :  fo,  where  tín  afilón  is  brougbt 
at  common  iaw,  and  the  piaintifF,  by  his 
replicatíon,  endeavonrs  tu  maintain  it  by 
cuitom.  It  wtll  aifo  be  accounted  a  de- 
paríure,  ¡f,  after  performance  is  pjeadéd 
¡ii  debt  opon  hand,  the  defendant  fays 
any  other  thing,  by  way  of exente,  ¿£r. 
But  ín  eircurcUtances  of  üme,  &c*  laid 
as  to  promifes,  if  the  defendant  by  bis 
plea  forcé  the  plaimiíf  to  vary,  it  is  no 
departure  :  for  the  plaimiíf  is  not  tied  to 
a  precífe  day. 

Departueie  in  defpiíe  of  the  is  where 
a  tenant  or  defendant  appeais  to  an  ac- 
tíon  brou^ht  againít  him,  and  fmving  a 
day  o  ver  in  the  fame  term,  does  not  ap- 
pt'ar  at  the  day,  but  makes  a  default. 
This  is  a  departiiie  in  defptteof  the  courtj 
and  tberefore  he  ihall  be  condemned- 

Í)ÉPARTXJKE,  in  navígaiion,  is  the  eaíl> 
ing  or  wefpng  of  a  íhip  in  refpefl  of  the 
merídian  it  departed  or  Tailed  from  i  or 
it  is  Míe  diiFereñcc  of  longítude,  eitber 
eaíí  or  weft,  btLween  the  prelent  jneri- 
dian  the  íhip  ¡s  nnder,  and  that  where  the 
Jad  reckoniiíg  or  obíeivation  was  madtu 
This  departure 3  any  where  but  under  the 
equator,  mufi  be  accounted  aecording  to 
ihe  númber  of  miles  ín  a  degt;ee3  pioper 
to  the  paral  ¡el  the  íhip  is  under. 

Iví::PHLEGMATEDJanappe]latioiigíven 
iu  ípirks  weü  freed  /rom  phlegm,  See  the 
iLcx-t  arricie. 

I^KPHLEGMATION,  in  dicmíftry,  the 
iíñití  as  reclificridon,  xjít  the  freeing  a 
ip,nt  t'íom  íts  phlegmj  either  by  diílíila- 
,     í  forij  or  fomc  other  irveans. 

DEPILÁTORY  medicines,  thofe  ap- 
piitd  in  ordei  to  take  oñ  í  be  bair  :  fuch 
are  j=me  andj  orpinvent  known  to  be,  but 
ibtJe  ought  to  be  ufed  with  g«at  cau- 
t;on. 

^SPO^ENP^  in  ¡atin  gratiUTtarf  a  term 

3  ; 
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applíed  to  verb^j  which  ha  ve  active  fip. 
nifications,  bu:  paiTive  terrní  na  tipas  0r 
conjugations,  and  waut  one  of  their  par 
tí  ciples  ^ffive. 

Depon  ENfr,  in  the  law  of  Scodand,  a  per, 
fon  wlio  m^kes  a  depoíition.  See  the  ar- 
titíle  DepqVítion., 

DEPOPÜLATIOÑ,  the  aft  of  eoimtiiu 
ting  waíle»    See  the  article  Waste. 

DEFQIITÁTIQN,  a  ion  of  b^niíbment 
uíéd  by  the  Rpmans,  wherehy  f0mí 
iíhnd  or  otlitir  place  was  alíotted  to  1 
criinirial  for  the  place  of  his  abodef  vdt£ 
a  probibitíon  not  to  ñk  ont  of  the  lame 
on  paín  of  death. 

DEPOSITj  among  civ¡lians3  fbmcthing 
tbat  is  committed  to  the  cuÉtody  of  a  per- 
lón, to  be  Jkept  without  any  rewardj  and 
to  be  returned  agafn  on  demand, 
Pepofit  is  diilinguiJhed  into  íimple  and 
jiuiicíary. 

Simple  Pe  p  o  s  i  t  is  ei  th  er  volu  nta  yy  or  ne- 
ctífai y  ;  neceífary^  Is  that  done  in  cafe  üf 
hoitility,  íhípwreckj  fire^ís5^ 

Judicia ry  DkposíT  is  that  whofe  pro ptrt y 
is  conteñed  by  feveral  peifons^  and  depa- 
íited  in  the  cu  (lody  of  fome  third  perfon, 
by  order  of  a  judge, 

DEPOSITAR  Y,  in  the  french  law,  a  per- 
ion  intrulted  as  keeper  or  guardián  of  1 
depofir»    See  the  preceding  article, 
Ordinary  depoíitáries  are  not  to  warrant 

.  the  thing  Jeít  with  them,  in  cafe  it  be  \q\\ 
or  fio!  en,  they  are  only  to  anfwer  for 
fraud  or  the  like. 

DKPOSITÍON,  ín  law,  the  leftimony 
^iven  in  court  by  a  witneís,  opon  oatb. 
In  chancery,  depoíition  is  a  ttftimony  ftt 
down  in  writing,  by  way  of  anfweL-  to 
the  interrogations  exhibjted,  in  chance^ 
where  fuch  witnels  is  called  deponent, 
Depoíition s  in  one  cauíe  rnay  be  ufedit 
the  hearíng  of  an other,  where  they  ar¿ 
between  the  íltae  parties,  &c,  without 
any  motion  :  this  is  not  permitted  in  othír 
courtSj  without  a  ¡pedal  order  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  The  depofkioDs  ¡p 
chancery,  after  the  cauíe  is  determiné 
ihere,  may  be  given  in  evídence  in  a  tria! 
at  bar3  in  any  of  the  other  courts. 

Deposition  alfo  figoifies  the  fequeftrÍ3S| 
or  depriving  a  man  of  fome  digníty  and 
oíftee. 

DEPR  E  CATION >  in  rhetoríc,  a 
wbereby  the  orator  invokes  the  ard  and 
aífiftance  of  fome  one  5  or  prays  for  fome 
great  evil  or  punifhment  t  o  befa  I  him 
fpgáks  falicly,  either  himlelf  or  hia  é- 
verfary. 
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PEPRECATORY,  or  Deprecativ¿> 
¡■i  theology,  a  lerm  applied  :o  the  man- 
rer  of  performíag  Tome  ceremonies  i  a  the 
form  of  prayer. 

The  form  of  abfolutípn  js  deprecíitive  in 
tbe  greék  chúVcti,  beíng  conceived  in 
[hcfe  terms,  Mi/  Gííi  abfiiueyou  ¡  where- 
2$.  \t  is  in  the  de  clara  ti  ve  form  tn  ihe 
latín  churcli»  and  m  Tome  of  the  re- 
formed  cherches,  /  ahjfoi<ve  you* 
PEPKESSION  of  eqitatiojjs*  See  the  árdele 
-  KqyAT ION. 


DEPR£saiOi^  ofthepde*  Wlien  a  perfon 
faite  or  travels  rowards  the  equator,  he  is 
fatd  to  depreft  the  pole,  beca  ufe  as  many 
Negrees  as  he  approaches  nenrer  the  equa- 
tor,  fo  many  degrees  wtil  the  poje  be 
nearer  the  horizon.  This  phainomenon 
arifes  from  *-the  fpherrcal  figure  of  the 
earth*  S#e  the  articlcs  Earth  and 
Pole. 

When  a  ffar  Is  under  the  horizon,  it  h 
termed  the  depresión  of  that  ítar  under 
■  tbs  horizon.  The  ¿Ititude  or  deprtffiori 
oí  ';mv  Jtar  is  an'arcli  of  the  vertí  caí  in- 
tercept^rf  bétween  the  lio  rizón  and  that 
fiar,  See  the  arricies  Horizok  and 
Vertica¿Í 
DEPRESSOR,  or  De  primos,  in  amío- 
my,  a  ríame  applied  to  fe  ve  ral  mufc1í*s, 
becaufe  they  deprefs  the  par  es  they  are 
fiíten id  to, 

DEPKESSOR  LABII  INFER1ÓRIS,  Or  QUA- 

DítATus»  is  a  mnícle  confüting  of  íbine 
thín  ftcfhy  fibres,  which  3 ve  ím mediste! y 
under  the  fkín  of  the  chin  i  they  arríe 
from  the  edge  of  the  íbre-part  of  the 
wjjojé  under-jnw,  and  are  ínferted  ib  the 
tower-part  of  the  orbicutaris, 

DePRESSOR  LÁBII  SUPCRIOK.IS,  or  TRI- 
ANGULAR r 5,  is  a  mídele  that  arifes  from 
the  ¡owcr-edge  of  the  under  javv,  betwcen 
ihe  maffeter  and  quadratt]?,  and  aíci-nds 
by  the  angle  of  the  moutfr  to  the  upper- 
jaw,  The  fe  t  wo  mu  fe  Jes  aelíng  togeiher, 
ejfprefs  a  forro  wful  counte  nance,  beca  ufe 
rlíéy  draw  downwards  .the  corners  of  the 
mouih  and  cheeks. 
Depressor.es  nasi,  áre  a  pair  of  mufcles 
ariling  from  the  os  máxillare,  above  the 
dsntes.  inciforésj  and  are  ínferted  i  oto 
the  extremóles  of  the  ala?,  which  they 
pid!  áowhwards, 
D&PELEssoR  A.KGUL1  gris,  a  ñame  given 
by  Alhínus  to  the  mufele  callad  by 
others  depreflbr  labiommcommuiiís*  See 
tlieartide  Depressor  labii. 
Depresores  oculi,  a  pair  of  mufcles 
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fpringing  from  each  córner  of  the  eyef 
and  anfwered  by  another  pair  of  the  fike 
figure  and  ftrucltire,  m  the  lower  eye- 
]¡d.    See  the  arricie  Eye, 
DEPRIMENS,  the  fame  wíth  depreílbr, 

See  the  precedínp:  article. 
DEPRIVATION,"  in  the  canon  law,  the 
depofmg  a  biíliop,  paríbn^  vicar*  £^r* 
from  his  office  and  pre fermenta 
Thcre  are  t^o  fom  of  deprivation,  the 
one  a  beneficio^  the  bther  ab  oficio ;  the 
deprivation  ¿1  beneficio %  is  when,  for  fome 
great  crime  a  mmifter  h  wholly  de  privad 
of  his  benefice.  A  d^ privaron  ab  offi- 
ao7  ís  when  a  mlnifter  ir  for  ¿ver  depriv^ 
ed  of  his  brdersr  which  is  is  alfo  called 
depoíition  or  degradationj  this  is  ge- 
neral [y  for  íbrne  heinous  crime  deferí- 
ing  death,   and   is  perfbrmed  by  the 

DE PT FORD,  a.  town  three  miles  eafl  of 
London,  on  the  fouthern  banks  of  the 
Tharnes  ^  chiefly  coníiderable  for  its  fine 
docks  for  bu  i  Id  ing  fhips3  and  the  kingV 
yarn\ 

DEPTIíj  in  geometry,  the  fame  with  a!- 
tirude  ;  thougl^  ftriíily  fpeaking,  we  on- 
ly  uíc  the  term  depth  to  denote  how  moeli 
ene  body,  or  part  of  a  body,  is  helow 
another.  Sve  (he  articles  A£titut>£, 
Height;  G^r. 
Depth  cf  a  baUaUffii  fquadron^  Me,  the 
ñnmber  of  men  íu  a  file5  who  íland 
before  each  other  in  a  ftraight  line»  In 
the  antient  armies  this  was  very  grenr. 
DEPURATION,  the  fame  with  clarifica^ 

tion.  See  theartícIeCLARiFiCATioN* 
DEPURATORY  fe  ver,  a  ñame  given 
by  Sydenham  to  a  fe  ver  whjfh  preváüed 
mtich  ín  the  years  i66rf  i66a,  1663, 
and  166  j-.  He  called  it  depm  atory,  be- 
cao  fe  he  obfervt  l  that  n ature  regulated 
aíl  the  í'ymptoms  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
fit  the  febK!e  matter,  pie  pared  by  pro- 
per  conroclion'  for  expulíion  in  a  certa  i  a 
tíme?  eirher  by  a  copious  fweat3  or  a 
freer  per  (pira  tion. 
DEPUTATION,  a  mifílon  of  feiea  per- 
fons  out  of  a  company,  or  body,  to  ?, 
prince  or  aílembly, .  to  treat  of  matters 
in  their  ñame,  They  are  more  or  lefs 
fo!emnt  accoi  ding  to  the  quality'  of  thofe 
who  fend  them,  and  the  bulinefs  they  are 
ftnt  w  pon. 

DEpííTY,  a.  per  fon  fent  upon  fome  bn  fi- 
néis, by  fome  commúnity. 
DEruTY  ís  alfo  one  who  txercifes  an  office 
in  another*s  right ;  and  the  foifeírure  or 
5  %  %  miíde- 
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tnifdemeanor  of  fi'ch  deputy  malí  can  fe 
the  per fon,  whom  he  repre  Cents,  to  lofe 
1 1 1  ^.  office.  A  principa]  officer  may  not 
appoint  bis  deputy  in  alí  cafes,  unlcfs  the 
gram  of  ths  office  will  ¡uftify  hím  in 
ib  doíng  5  but  when  an  office  defcends  to 
an  infant,  hé  may  make  a  deputy  of 
con  ríe,  Jtulges  have  no  power  to  hold 
their  courts  by  deputy  ¡  recorJers,  how- 
ever,  may  do  it*  It  is  he  Id  a  coroner 
cannot  appoint  a  deputy>  it  being  a  ju- 
dicial office  of  truít,  annexed  to  the  per- 
fon  -  And  ¡t  the  office  of  paikerfliíp  be 
granted  to  one,  he  cannot  depute  annther, 
becaufe  it  is  an  office  of  truft  and  confi- 
dence, 

DEPUTATUS,  among  the  amienta  a 
ñame  applled  to  períons  em  ployed  Ín 

-  riiak íng  of  armour:  and  ükewife  tobrilk 
active  pcnpte,  wh ote  bulinefs  was  to  take 
eare  of  [he  wounded  in  eugagements,  and 
cany  them  orfthe  field. 

DeputaTtJS,  frirtfVrt&j,  in  the  greek 
church,  an  inferior  officer,  like  an  uíher, 
whp  in  proceíEons  kept  the  crowd  off 
the  patriaren, 

DEREHAM,  a  market-town  ofNorfoík, 
about  fifteen  miles  weil  oí  Norwich  ¡  éalt 
long.  ?°,  and  nemh  lat.  52o  40'* 

PERELTCTS,  in  the  civil  law,  fuch  goods 
as  are  wilfully  relinquifhed  by  the  owner. 
It  alio  fignífies  a  thing  forfaken,  or  caffc 
awav  by  the  fea. 

PER I V ATI ON ,  in  medicine,  is  when  a 
bumour,  which  cannot  be  convemenily 
evacuated  at  the  part  aftVéled,  h  attracV 
tá  from  t  henee,  and  d  i  fe  h  a  rged  at  lome 
more  proper  place  in  ita  vicinity  ¡  or  is 
drawn  from  a  noble,  to  a  more  Ig  noble 
part,  wbere  jt  is  lefs  eapable  of  doing  in- 
jnry.  Thus  a  bliíhr  is  applied  u pon  the 
reck  to  draw  thither  the  maíter,  in  cafes 
of    fluxión*  npon  the  eyes. 

DERIVATI VE?   in  gramrnar,    a  word 
which  is  derivad  from  another  called  ít$ 
primírive,    Sse  the  aitide  Primitive. 
Thus  manhttd  Is  derived  from  man?  dcU 
ty  from  dcus9  and  lamxpsr  from  ¡aiv. 

pERMA,  in  anaroiny,  the  fame  with  cu- 
tis.   Sttí  the  amele  Cuna. 

DERMESTES3  in  zoology,  a  gemís  of 
iníccls  oí :  the  jorder  of  the  coleóptera,  the 
antenme  of  which  are  of  a  clavated  figure 
a  mi  peifoliattd  tfaníVeifly. 
Thete  aré  a  great  many  fpecíes  of  this 
genus,  confounded  by  fome  wíth  beytles, 
S-e  pJatc  LXIX.  hV.  2. 
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DEROGATION,  ín  the  french  law,  ^ 
a£t  which  annuls  a  precedíng  one,  eitlier 
in  wbole,  or  ín  part,  In  general  tenti^ 
the  y  are  not  regarded  in  judicatura  $ 
tbey  mvid  be  in  fpecific,  and  in  formal 
terms, 

DER  O  G  AT  O  R  V ,  a  clan  fe  ímpo'rting  de. 
rogation.  A  derogatory  claufe  Ín  a  tefo. 
mentj  is  a  certain  fentence,  cypher,  or 
fecret  characler,  which  tbe  teftator  inferts 
in  his  wíllj  and  of  which  he  referves  the 
knowledgetohimfelf  alone,  add  inga  con. 
dítion  tbat  no  will  he  may  make  here- 
afhr  ís  to  be  reckoned  valia,  if  this  de- 
rogatory claufe  is  not  inferted  expref^ly, 
and  word  for  word.  It  is  a  precautíon 
inventíd  by  hwyers  againíl  later  wHh 
extorted  by  i^olence,  or  obtained  by  fug- 
geílion» 

DERVIS,  a  namegiven  to  all  mahommeiL 
an  monks,  though  of  various  orderí, 
The  molt  noted  among  them  are  the  bek^ 
tafhi,  the  mevelevi3  the  kadri,  and  ibe 
íeyah.  The  bcktaíbi,  who  are  allovved 
to  marry  and  Uve  incitíes  and  towns,  are 
obligedj  by  the  rules  of  their  crder}  t& 
vifit  remote  lands,  and  to  falute  every 
one  they  meec  wich  ga%el,  or  Jove-fongs, 
and  with  efma,  or  the  invocation  of  the  - 
ñames  of  Godj  and  bumbly  to  wiíh  hira 
profperity,  which  tbey  do  by  repeating 
the  word  avalla!}*  a  folemn  exclamatiLTi 
of  the  wrefllersj  by  which  the  conques «{ 
yields  the  palm  to  the  conquero^  The 
me  vele  vi,  fo  called  from  Mevelava  their 
founder,  are  ufed  to  turn  round  for 
or  three  bours  togetber^  with  fuch  fwift- 
nefs  that  you  cannot  fee  their  faces }  they ' 
are  great  íovers  of  muíic :  in  theii  iTjo- 
nafteries  they  profefs  great  humiiity  and 
povei  ty,  and  when  vifited  make  no  dif- 
tinéfion  of  perfons ;  they  firft  bring  their 
gueíts  coffee  to  dríuk  ;  acd5  if  the  wpjí  ¡ 
íiave  been  dirty,  they  wafii  their  feet  and 
fandals.  The  kadri,  with  a  peculiar  fu- 
perñitiou,  emaciate  their  bodíes  9  they  gn 
quite  naked ,  except  their  thíghs,  and  oftrn 
joín  handsand  dance,  fo  me  ti  mes  awhofe 
cay,  repeatirjg  with  great  vehe mentí, 
bu*  Bul  bu!  (one  of  the  ñames  of  GdJ 
ríll3  like  madmen,they  faU  on  the gronííj 
foaming  at  the  mouEh,  and  runningdqiB 
with  fweatí  the  prime  vizir  Kupryli  Adi' 
med  Pama,  thinking  this  lecl  unbec» 
ing  the  mahommedan  religioní  ortó 
it  to  be  fnppreííed  j  but,  after  his  deatlij 
it  revived,  and  is  at  prefent  more  nnnic- 
rous  than  ever,  efpecially  at  Conítanii- 
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nopte.  The  feyah  are  wanderers,  áhd 
though  they  have  monafteries,  yet  they 
often  fpend  their  whole  Ufe  in  travdlíng  ; 
wlien  they  are  fent  out,  their  fu  per  i  oís 
jtnpofe  upon  them  ílich  aquantity  of  nío- 
rey  pr  pro  vi  ti  o  ns,  forbidding  them  to 
come  back  t¡  II  they  ha  ve  pro  cu  red  it,  and 
fent  it  to  the  monaftery  ¡  wherefore  wben 
a  feyah  comes  into  a  town,  he  cries  aloud 
Ín  the  markét-plaec,  Ta  allah  fendm* 
Éfí,  O  God!  gíve  me,  J  prays  fi<ve  thou- 
(and  crowns,  or  a  ihoufmid  meafures  of 
na*  Many  of  the  fe  dervifes  travel  over 
the  whole  mabommedan  worhi,  entér- 
taining  the  p  copie  wh  ere  ver  they  come, 
with  agreeable  relations  of  all  the  curio [1* 
des  they  have  met  with.  There  are  der- 
vifes in  Egypt,  who  live  with  their  famí* 
lies,  and  exercife  their  trades,  of  whicll 
kínd  are  the  dancing  dervifes  at  Damaf- 
cus.  They  are  al!  díítíoguifhed  among 
themfelves  by  the  dififerent  forms  and  co- 
loors  of  their  habits  f  thofe  of  Peí  fia  wear 
bluej  the  folitaries  and  wanderers  wear 
only  rags  of  difiere  nt  colours  $  otheis 
carry  on  their  heads  a  plume  made  of  the 
fcathers  of  a  coclc  5  and  thofe  of  Egypt 
wear  a  11  oc"tagonaJJbadge  of  a  greehifli 
wfrite  alabafter  at  tn^r  gírdles,  and  k  hijgli 
ftifFcap,  withoutany  thing  round  it. 

PERWENT,  a  river,  whicli  taking  its 
rife  i n  the  north  ríding  of  York/hire,  runs 
foutli,  and  falls  into  the  Oufe. 

Dervvent- water,  a  river  of  Cumber- 
Jand,  whích  falls  into  the  iriíh  fea  below 
Cockermouth. 

DESART,  a  large  extent  of  countiy  entíre- 
¡y  barren,  and  producing  nothíng.  In 
this  fenfe  lome  are  fandy  defans,  as  thofe 
of  Lop,  Xamo,  Arabia,  and  fe v eral 
ethers,  in  Afia;  ín  Afiíca,  thoíe  of  Ly- 
bia  and  Zara  ;  others  are  ftony,  as  the 
defart  ofPharan  in  Arabia  Pétrea, 

Desart,  abfolutely  fo  called,  i 5  tliat 
pait  of  Arabía  fouth  of  the  hoíy  land, 
#here  the  children  of  Ifrael  wándered 
forty  years, 

DESGANTj  in  mufic,  the  art  of  compofing 
ín  feveral  parta*    See  CompositíOn. 
Defcant  is  threefold,  <z/¿ssÉ  plaih,  figura - 
tive,  and  double, 

Bfak  Descant  is  the  gmund-wdik  and 
fornida tion  o£  all  mitíical  compofiüonSj 
cortilfting  altogether  in  the  orderly  placing 
of  rnany  concorde,  anfweririg  to  íimple 
counter-poínt.    See  Counter.-point> 

Fígfirative  or fiorld  Descant,  ¡s  that  part 
of  a  o  air  of  mu  fie,  wherein  íbme  difeords 
ate  concerned,  as  weU,  tliough  not  fo 
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mudij  ás  concords.  Thís  inay  be  termed 
the  ornamental  and  rheioricaJ  partof  mu- 
uc¡  in  regard  that  there  are  íntroduced 
all  the  váriétfes  of  poínts,  fyncopts,  di- 
verfities  of  meafuíés^  and  wtsarever  is  ca- 
pable  of  adorning  the  compofiíion« 
Descant  'dvubtei  is  when  the  parts  are  fo 
contrived,  that  the  tieble»  or  any  hi^h 
partj  inay  ht  made  the  bafs  5  iand;  on  the 
co n l  ra ry ,  the  bafs  the  tr ebl i . 
DESCEÑO  ANT,  in  gene^ogy,  a  term  re- 
latíve  to  afeen  ti  a  nt,  "and  apphtfl  to  a  per- 
lón who  ís  born  or  íílued  from  fome  other 
referred  to  :  thus  mankind  are  faid  to  be 
tlie  dependa nts  of  Adain.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Descent, 
DESCENSION,  or  Desceño ing,  ín  ge- 
neral, fi gruñes  much  the  lame  with  de- 
ícenr.  See  the  article  Dehcent- 
Descensión,  in  aítronomy,  ís etther  right 
or  obligue. 

Rigbt  Descensión  is  an  arch  of  the  equj- 
jioíiial,  intercepted  bscween  the  next 
equinoccial  point  and  the  interfeífion  of 
the  meridían,  paííi ng  thro'  the  cerner  of 
tlu-objeíf,  at  its  íetting,  in  a  right  fphere. 
Obligue  Descensión,  an  arch  of  the  equi- 
noítial  intercepted  between  the  next  equi- 
noaial  point  and  the  horizon,  pafíing 
thmugh  the  center  of  the  objetfj  at  its 
fetting,  in  an  oblíque  fphere. 
DESCENSION  AL,  fometbíng  belonging 
to  defeenfion.    See  Descensión. 

DESCENTIONAL  DIFFEÍÍ.ENCE,  that  be- 
tween  the  right  and  oblíque  defeenfion  of 
any  heavenly  body.  See  Descensión. 
DESCENT,  Ín  general,  is  the  tendeney  of 
a  body  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  5 
thus  ali  bodiesj  unlefs  otherwife  deter- 
mined  by  a  forcé  fupeiw  to  their  graví- 
ty,  deícend  towards  the  cepter  of  the 
earth  :  the  planets  too  may  be  faid  to  de* 
fcend  from  their  aphelíon  to  the  perihe- 
Jion  of  their  orbits,  as  the  moon  dóes 
from  the  apogee  to  the  pet  igee, 
Heavy  bodies,  met  ti  with  no  rellílance 
defeend  with  an  uníi'tjrmJy  aecekrated 
motion ,  for  the  laws  of  which  fee  the  ar- 
tíele  Acceleration. 
Lofws  of  the  Descent  úf  bodíes,  Jt  AM 
bodies  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  de- 
feend perpendicular! y  at  the  rate  of  fix- 
teen  feet  one  inch  ín  a  feeond  of  time-  ^. 
The  vdocíly  of  a  body  defeending  in  an 
inclíned  plañe,  at  the  end  of  any  givtn 
Mriiéj  is  to  the  velocity  that  it  would  ac- 
quire  by  defeending  perpendicularly  in 
the  fame  time,  as  the  altitude  of  the  in- 
cünctt  plañe  is  íq  its  length.    3,  The 
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laft  velocity  acquired  by  the  dírect  de- 
ícent,  is  to  tbe  J  alt  velocity  acquíred  in  the 
lame  time  by  the  obl  ¡que  defeent,  as  the 
abíolute  gravity  is  to  the  reíative  giravity 
.  of  the  defcendmg  hody.   4,  The  line  de- 
feribed  by  the  dire£t  defeent,  is  to  the  line 
deferibed  in  the  fame  rime  by  the  oblíque 
defeent,  as  the  íengíh  of  the  oblíque  plañe 
is  ro  its  height.     5,  If  tbe  line  deferibed 
hy  the  direír,  defeent  be  to  the  line  de* 
feribed  by  tbe  oh  1  ¡que  defeent,  as  the 
Jietght  of  the  ineliñeti  plañe  to  its  length, 
theo  the  times  of  defeent  íhall  alio  be  in 
the  fame  proportion,  and  the  Jaíl  veloci  - 
ties  equal.    tí.  The  laft  velbcities  ac- 
quired  apon  fevei  al  indmed  planes  of  the 
iáme  heigbt,  however  difieren t  in  Iengíh, 
a  re  equ  al  *  7.  The  time  of  obi  ¡que  d  efeen  t 
thro"'  any  chord  of  a  circle>  drawn  from 
áts  Toweít  point,  is  equal  to  the  time  of  a 
clíreít  defeent  thrcT  the  diauieter  of  that 
cirde,    8*  The  laft  acquired  velociries 
of  a  body,  deftendingto  the  Joweft  point 
of  a  given  circle,  through  difFerentchords, 
a-re  as  thofe  chords,   9.  The  time  of  the 
defeent  of  a  hody  in  any  arch  of  a  femi  ■ 
cycloid,  is  equal  ro  the  time  of  its  defeent 
through  any  other  arch,  whether  longer 
or  fborter,  of  the  fame  curve.    10.  A 
hody  wííl  defeend  fooner  alongan  arch 
of  a  cydoíJj  thanalong  that  of  any  other 
curve,  drawn  between  the  fame  points. 
11.  If  water  runs  qdt  throunh  a  hole 
made  Ín  the  bottom  of  a  parabolic  conoid, 
jthe  furface  of  the  water  wilt  defeend  equal 
/paces  in  equal  times,    11.  A  hody  de» 
ícehds  in  a  refifting  médium  with  a  forcé 
cnly  equal  to  the^excefs  of  its  gravity 
above  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  me-» 
dium,    13.  If  a  body  be  thrown  down- 
wardsj  in  a  refifcsng  médium,  wúh  fuch 
a  forcé  as  íhall  make  the  reñían  ce  of  the 
médium  equal  to  the  acelera tíon  of  gra- 
vity t  it  witj  afterwards  defeend  with  an 
uniform  motkm.  14,  If  a  hody  defeends 
through  any  numher  of  inclined  planes, 
it  wilJ  acquíre  the  fame  velocity  attheertd 
-  of  its  fall,  as  though  ít  had  fallen  through 
a  plañe  equal  in  height  to  the  whole,  and 
of  the  fame  inclination  with  the  laft  of 
ihem. 

Descent,  orDiscENTj  in  law,  an  order 
or  method  wbereby  lands  or  teuements  are 
derived  to  any  man  from  bis  anceftort. 
It  h  either  by  the  common  law,  cuílom, 
or  ftaiute,  By  the  common  lawj  as  where 
a  perfon  has  íaods  of  inheritance  in  fee, 
and  dies  without  baving  made  any  dtf- 
j?ofaJ  thertpí  1  whefcfore  the  knd  defeends 


and  goés  ín  courfe  to  the  eldeft  f011 
heir.    By  cuftom,  as  where  the  ]w 
fometimes  ddírend  to  sil  tlie  \ons  j  0l! 
all  the  brothers,  where  one  bm:ber  j¿ 
witbout  ÍffueT  as   in   givel-kind  M 
And  defeení  by  ÍHtute  is  a  def«nt  hkt 
tai!,  as  dire&ed  by  the  manner  of  the ti 
mitation  or  fetElementj  purfuant  to W 
Weítm.  3.  and  i^Ed.L  ' 
Defeent,  at  cojumon  law,  is  e¡ther 
or  col  lateral. 

Lineal  defeent  is  that  conveyed  down  in 
a  right  lins  from  the  grande ather  te  ib« 
fatherj  from  the  father  to  the  knt  ^ 
fiom  the  fon  to  the  giand-fon*  .Col late, 
ral  defeent  is  that  fpiinging  out  of  the 
íide  of  the  lincj  or  hlood/as  from  a  m  j¡ 
to  his  brothev,  nephew,  or  tbe  like. 
Descent,  in  genial ügy,  the  ortSer  or  fe- 
,  ceflion  of  dejetndants  in  a  fine  orfamily  ■ 
or  theii  diftaiíce  from  a  common  pregj^ 
tor:  thus  we  fay,  one  defeent,  tu  o  de^ 
fcents,         See  Extractiow. 
DESCERT,  vn  heraldryj  is  uléd  to  exprés 
the  coming  down   of  any  thing  from 
above  í  a?,  a  lian  en  defeent,  k  a  ¡ion 
with  his  Vad  towards  the  bafe  poinr;, 
and  his  hecls  towards  one  of  the  comerá 
of  the  chícf,  as  if  he  were  leaping  down 
from  fome  high  píace. 
Descent,  in  f'or üficar ion,  are  the  hok^ 
vatdts,  and  hoUow  places  made  by  un- 
dermining  the  ground, 
The  defeent  inip  rhe  moat  or  dilch  is  a 
deep  paíTage  made  through  the  elpl añade 
and  covert-way,  ín  foim  of  a  irendi, 
whereof  the  upper  part  is  coveied 
madriers  and  clays?  to  fe  cu  re  the  heíiegeis 
from  the  enemy's  fire.    In  wet  dirdies 
this  trench  is  on  a  level  with  the  farface 
of  the  water,  but  in  dry  ones  ít  is  funk  a& 
deep  as  the  bottom  of  rheditch, 
DESCRTBENTj  in  geometry,  a  hne  or 
fiirface5  whichj  by  its  motion,  deferios  3 
furface  or  folid, 
DESCRÍPTION  is  fuch  a  Arong  and 
beautiful  reprefentatíon  of  a  thing,  as 
gives  thereader  a  diftincl  view  antl  iatii- 
faclory  notion  of  ir. 
Deferiptions  are  aímoft  peculiar  to  po> 
etry  s  h  i  (lorian  s  indeed  "deferí  be  things, 
places,  and  perfons  ;  but  no;  fo  imidi 
fbr  rhe  fake  of  orr  ament,  as  of  neceílity, 
Orators    likewife   attempt  deferiptions 
vvhen  thcy  ha  ve  a  mind  to  worfc  upon  the 
paffionsj   but  n either  the  one  ñor  the 
other  ufe  rheni  as  decorations  to  ilieir 
writingSj  whicb  poets  general  !y  do,  very 
fuccefafully,  not  onl^  with  a  dtfign  to 
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mvc  tlie  paffions,  buí  to  pieate  the  fan- 
™  Great  judgmenc  ís  requlred  ín  the 
dué  exercife  oí  ihís  art,  A  judicíous 
íiuthor  wiJJ  ornit  low  and  vulgar  circum- 
ftatices,  and  chiefly  beítow  bis  psíias  to 
complete  alJ  tire  efleiitiaí  and  mafterly 
íhokes.  cii;iirig-oflF  a]]  ftíperfiudíes,  and 
rqeíimg  the  raoft  pléahug  thought  and 
florid  Itiféfr,  when  foreign  to  hla  fnbjea  5 
many  tliings  muii  be  left  10  the  ímagina- 
tinra  oí  the  reader,  and  fciibnabte  fiJence 
has  i ls  emphaíís  í  thus  Virgil  tdls  us, 
Georff;iv.  4.J7.  that  Eurydice  was  killed 
by  a&monítrous  ferpent,  lurkíng  ín%a 
bank  í  but  lays  nothing  more  of  that  ve- 
n  eíbou  s  ere  atu  re,  A  p  óétá  rt  e  r  w  o  u  J  d  pro  - 
bahly  ha  ve  í'peni  as  many  lió  es  ín  the  de- 
Ici-í^tioii  of'ít,  as  compoíéd  That  admir- 
able poeto*  The  deíbi  prion  of  a  per  fon 
i?  ealted  a  charaíler,  in  drawing  whlch 
the  true  pfüof  of  art  and  judgment  is  to 
hit  abeantiful  Iíkeneís3  and,  with  a  deli- 
cate  toucb,  to  give  thoíe  feamres  and  qo* 
Jours  wfitób  are  peculiar  to  the  perfon, 
and  diílinguiíh  him  from  the  reít  oí  man- 
jtíiitfí  Íq  every  good  and  íively  deferí 
t¡on,  a  man  muí*  come  to  an  enumeration 
of  ü)t  chíéf  partí  culacs  ;  tor  generáis  are 
ma\  obfeure  and  fátttí;  A  judicíous 
author,  by  íeiting  every  ihtng  in  fu  II 
view,  malees  a  ítiong  and  lafting  im- 
prtükm  bn  thé  reádér, 
DESEADA)  or  Desiderada,  one  of  the 
Caiibbee-iílands,  Jying  eaítward  o  i  Gua- 
da bu  pe 

DESERTER,  in  a  military  fenfe,  a  raídier 
who,  by  rnnning  away  from  bis  regí  raen  t 
orcompny,  abandons  the  fe  r  vi  ce 
A  deferteí  ís,  by  the  articles  of  war,  pu- 
niibíble  hy  death,  and,  after  conviftion, 
ís  han  ge  d  at  the  liead  oí  the  régimen  t  he 
formerly  belonged  to,  with  bis  crime 
wrít  an  hís  breaft,  and  ña  fíe  red  to  ímng 
till  rlie  army  lea  ve  that  camp,  for  a  terror 
to  others. 

JDE&HACHE7,  ín  heraldiy,  ís  where  a 
beaft  has  its  limbs  fe  para  red  íiorn  íts 
body,  fo  that  they  ftill  reniain  on  the 
efaitcheon,  with  only  afmall  feparation 
from  théi.'  natural  places 

DESIDERATUM  is  ufed  to  fignify  the 
defjrable  p  erfeft  ion  s  in  any  art  or  fá~ 
cijce :  thus,  ít  is  a  deJideratutn  with  the 
bbckfmiih,  to  render  íron  fufibíe  by  a 
geatlé  heat,  and  yet  preferve  ir  hard 
*nough  for  oi  dinary  ufes  j  with  the  glafs- 
]inn  and  locking^glafs  maker,  to  render 
filáis  nialleabk ,  with  the  clotk-maker, 
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to  bríng  pendulums  to  be  ufeful,  where 
there  are  irregular  motions  ¡  with  rhe 
hraíier  and  copperfmirh,  to  mske  malle- 
able  folder  ¡  with  the  íln'pwright,  to  build 
veíTels  that  will  fail  under  water  ^  with 
the  diver,  to  procure  manageabre  ínftru- 
ments  for  conveyin^  ñtfti  air  to  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  fea>  íumeient  for  reípíratiori 
and  the  burnmg  of  tíghts  í  with  the  aíTay- 
mafter,  to  meit  or  copel  ores  or  metala 
immediatety,  wíthout  the  ufe  of  bellows 
oríuniacesj  and  with  the  car  ver  s  and 
joíners,  to  faíluon  wood  in  monlds  líke 
plaifter  of  parís,  or  burnt  alabaíier, 
And  though,  as  Mr.  BoyU  obferves* 
the  obtaiuing  of  jhefe  defiderata  may  be 
thought  cbimeraí,  yet  it  ís  proper  they 
ilion  Id  be  p/opofed  5  for,  although  per* 
feaion  may  not  be  attainabie,  yet  ap^ 
proaches  to  it  may  be  roade,  and  arta 
th  ereby  i  m  pro  ve  d  •  To  this  may  be  a  d  tí  * 
ed,  that  íhe  making  of  irou  malleable^ 
wíth  pit-coal  was  once  Jooked  upon  as 
ehimerical^yet  ít  ís  now  putín  praítice, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  ownersof' 
feveral  mines  in  this  kingdom, 
Atl  arts-  have  their  defe^s  5  and  ít  ts  not 
at  firíi  to  be  guefled,  for  how  man  y  of 
thefe  remedies  may  be  found,  by  means 
of  chemical  refeai  cEies^  properly  direcled. 
Chemiítry  itfelf  is  g  rea  ti  y  defective  in 
nmny  pmiculars,  as  in  an  experimental 
híílory  of  general  fermtntation,  fepara- 
tory  and  combinatory  9  ín  fubjeíls  of  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms-  The  íchemes  for  new  irades  will 
rií'e  occaíionally  in  profecuting  many  of 
the  fubjeéh  5  thus  it  is  natural  for  che 
common  operations  of  brewingand  fugar- 
baking,  to  ftiggeít  that  fugar  may  be  pro- 
cured  ñora  maEt  and  other  vegetables* 
That  nuríeries  of  peculiar  ferm entSj  both 
na  ti  ve  and  foreign,  may  be  raifed  on  the 
common  principies  ;  and  ít  is  evident  that 
the  introducción  of  fuch  new  trades  would 
greatly  im  pro  ve  the  bufmefs  of  brewing, 
fugar  bakingj  and  the  like. 
DESIGN,  ín  a  general  fenfe,  the  plan,  or- 
der,  reprefemation,  or  coníhuíiion  of  a 
builáingj  book,  painting,  Éfr, 
In  buildíng,  the  term  ichnography  may 
be  ufed,  when  by  defign  h  only  ineant  the 
plan  á  building,  or  a  fíat  figure  drawo 
on  paper :  when  íbrae  íide  or  face  of  the 
building  is  raifed  from  the  gr6unda  we 
may  uíé  the  term  onhography  5  and  whtn 
both  front  and  íides  are  feen,  in  perfpec- 
tive,  we  may  cali  k  ícenography.  See 
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ÍCHKOCBLAPHY,  OATfIOGZAPHY-,  and 
SCENOGB-AFHY* 

Pesígn,  in  the  m  a  rm  faltones,  expreflfes 
the  figures  wherewith  the  workman  en- 
rielas bis  IturT,  or  filk,  and  whích  he  co- 
pies aíter  íbme  pajnter,  ór  emínent 
draogbts-rnan,  as  in  diapgr3  damaík,  and 
'  other  flowered  filk  arid  tapeírrvj  and  the 
]¡ke« 

Ib  undertaking  of  (uch  kinds  of  figure  d 
ftuflfe,  it  JS  neceftary,  íhys  Monf.  Sava- 
ry,  thatj  befo  re  the  firít  ftroke  o*  ¿he 
íhuttle,  the  w hole  defign  be  repvefented 
on  the  threads  of  tbe  warp  j  >ye  ¿o  not 
mean  in  colours,  but  with  an  infinite 
jiiimber  of  Hit  le  packthreads,  whicb,  be- 
in*  difpofed  í'o  as  to  raiíé  the  threads  of 
tbe  warpj.  let  tbe  workmen  fee,  frorn 
lime  to  ti  Ene,  what  kind  of  filk  is  to  be 
put  ín  the  eye  of  the  íhuttle,  for  wpof* 
This  method  of  preparing  the  work  is 
calied  readíng  tbe  defign,  and  readíng 
the  figure,  whích  is  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing  manner:  a  paper  h  provided, 
coniidcrably  hroader  than  the  ftufF,  and 
of  a  length  proportíonate  to what  is  in* 
tended  to  be  reprefented  thereon.  Thís 
they  divide  len^tínvifc,  by  as  man  y  blairk 
JLines  as  there  are  ín  tended  threads  in  the 
warpy.and  crofs  the  fe  íinés,  by  others 
drawn  breadthwife,  whích,  wirh  the  for- 
ine^  make  little  equa]  ffjuares :  on  the 
paper  thus  fquared,  the  tiran  ghi.3 -man 
deíigns  his  figures,  and  heíghtens  them 
wiih  coíoiui,  as  he  íees  fit.  When  the 
defign  is  finiíhed,  a  workman  reads  ít3 
whiie  another  iays  it  on  the  limblot. 
To  read  the  defign,  is  tp  tell  the  perfon 
who  ¡nanages  the  loom,  the  numberof 
tcjuares,  or  th  reads,  compriled  in  the 
ípace  he  is  readingi  íntimating  at  the 
íame  time  whether  it  is  g round  or  figure. 
To  pnt  whstt  is  read  on  the  fimblot,  is  to 
ta  den  little  ff  rings  to  the  íe.yeral  pick- 
threads,  whích  are  to  raife  the  threads 
named  j  and  thus  they  continué  to  do  till 
the  w  no íe  defign  is  read. 
E v e i' y  piece,  beíng  com  pofed  o f  feve ral  re- 
petitions  of  the  i  a  me  defign,  when  the 
whole  defign  is  drawn,  the  drawer,  «o  re- 
begín  the  defign  aire fli,  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  raife  the  Jírtle  ítrings,  wirh  ílip- 
knoíSj  to  the  top  of  tbe  fimbiotj  which  he 
hná  let  down  to  the  bottom ;  thís  he  is 
tó  repeat  as  often  as  is  neccffary  till  the  , 
whole  be  in  an  u  fací  □  red. 
The  ribbon-weavers  ha  ve  likewífe  a  de-  , 
llgn,  but  far  more  limpie  than  tljat  novv 


Jines  and  fquares,  reprefenting fhe  tfojí 
of  tbe  warp  and  woof.  Bnt  ínlkad  c; 
lines,  whereof  the  figures  of  the  for  J 
confié  thefeareconftituted  ofpoints0]! 
ly,  or  dots,  placed  in  certain  of  the. íj tjii 
fquares,  formed  by  the  ínterfeaion  of  ¿ 
l^nes,  Theíe  points  nnrk  the  threadi  cf 
tbe  warp  that  are  to  be  raifed,  and thí 
fpaces  kft  blank  denoté  the  threads  tbat 
ate  to  keep  their  fituation  ¡  the  reft  Uml 
paged  as  in  the  former. 

Design  ís  alfo  ufed,  in  painting,  for 
ñvíl  idea  of  a  íarge  work3  drawn  mú. 
ly,  and  in  little,  with  an  intention  tí¿ 
execuícd  and  finiílied  in  large,  The 
of  painting  has  been  by  fome  of  ^ 
greateíl  tnaílers  divided  into  tbe  d«Hgns 
or  draughtj  the  proporción,  the  ejfpitf! 
íion,  tbe  claro-obfcuroj  the  ordonnaac? 

,  the  colüüring,  ánd  the  perfpeclive,  > 
Defign,  in  painting,  is  the  fimple contour 
or  outlines  of  the  figures  i n tended  tob' 
reprefented,  or  the  iines  that  terminaij 
and  circumfcr.ibe  them  i  ñich  defign  ii 
fometímes  drawn  in  crayons,  or  '^l 
without  any  íhadows  at  all  ;  foinetirnej 
it  ¡s  liatched,  that  is,  the  íhadows  are  ei- 
pt  efled  by  fenfible  outlines,  ufuaNy  drawn 
acrofs  each  othsr  with  the  pe erapj 
or  g  ra  ver.  Sometimes,  again,  ttiéfta. 
dows  are  done  with  tbe  crayon  rubbed  j'a 
a&  that  there  do  not  ^ppear  sny  tíaúi  # 
other  tintes,  the  grains  or  ftrpkespFtfi 
crayon  appear,  as  not  beíng  rubbed; 
fometimes  the  defign  is  walhed,  that  ^ 
the  íliadows  are  done  with  a  pencil  in 
indian  ink,  or  fome  other  llqnor  \  an¿ 
foinetiiues  the  deíign  is  coloured,  that  b, 
colours  are  laid  on  mucb  Hke  thofein- 
tended  for  the  grand  work. 
The  efiential  requintes  of  a  defign 
correítnefs,  good  taíle,  elegance, 
raíler,  diverfity,  expreílion,  and  perípef* 
ti  ve.  Correclnefs  dífpends  on  the  julinelí 
of  the  proportionsj  and  knowhdge  el 
a,natomyi  Talléis  a  certain  marcar ¡f 
correítnefs  peculiar  to  one's  felf,  den  ved 
either  from  nature3  mafters,  or  íludiesj  or 
all  of  them  united,  Elegance  gives  a 
deheacy  that  not  only  ftrikes  perfora  oí 
judgment,  but  cornmunicates  an  agreí* 
ablenefs  that  pie  a  fes  umverfally*  Tfci 
characler  is  what  is  peculiar  to  each  é'm, 
wherein  there  muít  bé  diverfity*  ínto- 
much  that  every  thing  has  tts  pacutíu 
cha  ra  el  e  r  to  d  í  fl  i  n  gu  i  ñ\  ÍU  Th  e  expref- 
fioo  is  the  repi-efentation  of,  an  oÜjeñ,  ac 
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eoriing  to  the  círcumfiarices  ít  h  fuppof- 
-d  to  be  in.  Perfpetlive  is  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  parts  of  a  painting,  or  a 
foure,  aceordíug  to  the  fituation  they 
afe  ín  with  regard  to  the  point  of  fight* 
fhedefignor  draught,  is  a  parí  of  the 
meateft  import  ánd  extent  ín  paintmg. 
ft  ¡s  acquíred  chiefly  by  genius  and  ap- 
pliation,  rules  being  of  Jefs  avail  here 
than  iti  any  other  branches  of  the  art,  as 
cotourmg,  Éfr.  The  principal  rules  that 
raoard  delign  are,  that  11  o  vi  ees  accuftom 
themfelves  to  copy  good  origináis  at  firít 
¿ghti  not  to  ufe  fquares  m  drawing, 
leít  they  flínt  and  confine  their  judgment; 
to  defign  well  froin  life,  befo  re  they  prac- 
ttfe  perfpeclive  5  to  learn  to  adjuít  the 
fiíe  of  their  figures  to  the  vifual  angle, 
and  the  díftance  of  the  eye  from  the  mo- 
delorobje&i  to  tnark  out  all  the  parts 
of  their  defign  before  they  begin  to  íhadej 
to  make  their  contours  ir)  great  pieces, 
witliout  takíng  not  ice  of  ihe  little  m  nC- 
cles,  and  other  breaks  $  to  make  tliem- 
ftlvcs  mates  of  the  rules  of  perfpeclive  ; 
to  obferve  the  perpendicular,  parallel, 
and  diftance  of  every  ftroke  5  to  compare 
and  oppíe  the  parts  that  meet  and  tra- 
verfe  the  perpendicular,  fo  as  to  form  a 
kmd  of  Triare  in  the  rnintl,  which  is  the 
great  and  almoft  the  only  rule  of  defign- 
íng  juftly  3  to  nave  a  regard  not  only  to 
the  modela  bul  to  the  parts  already  de- 
íigned,  there  being  no  fuch  thing  as  de- 
figning  wiili  ftríct  ¡uftnefs,  but  by  com- 
paríng  and  proportioning  every  part  to 
tha  ñríh  All  the  other  rules  relate  to 
perfpeÉlive,    See  Peeispective. 

dIsIGNATION,  the  a£t  of  markíng  or 
iiulicating,  and  making  a  thing  koown, 
Thcje  were  deílgnatíons  of  the  confuís 
and  other  m  agí  lira  tes  among  theRomans 
foroe  time  he  í  ore  their  election. 

D^SIGNATORj  ín  román  antiquity,  a 
ibrtof  péity  matte?  of  (he  ceremoníes, 
who  aflfigned  every  body  their  places  in 
the  tb «ra tres j  and  other  public  íhews* 
The  Romans  had  officers  of  this  na  ture 
attending  all  th¿ir  ftílélrjn  íhews  and  pro- 
ceflions,  fpr  direcling  ptecedencies.  The 
deJígnator  was  one  of  the  ^oddefs  Li- 
bi íbia's  principal  fervants,  the  íliews  qf 
tht  finierais  of  perfons  of  quaíity  being 
maríbaíled  by  the  ddignator.  When  he 
weTit  to  raife  the  corps,  he  was  at  tended 
with  a  train  of  funeral  oflicers  caJled  li~ 
biiinariij  Ihhdivided  into  pellinatores,  vef- 
piltortes,  nitores,  GV.  AU  thefe,  habited 
ia  black,  walked  befors  the  deíignater, 
Vol,  IT. 


as'  maceteare rs  betore  magíílráfes, 
DESIONING,  the  art  of  delineating  or 
drawing  the  appearanee  of  namral  ob- 
je£ls,  by  linesj  on  a.  plañe, 
To  deligu,  accoi  ding  to  the  rules  of  ma- 
thematics,  makes  the  objetl  of  pe  ripee-» 
tive.  See  the  artide  Perspectiva  ' 
To  defign  by  the  camera  obfeura.  See 
the  articie  Camera  obscura. 
Mechan  ¡caí  meí  bod  of  De  s  i  g  n  i  n  o ,  Th  e  ra 
are  feveral  methods  of  deíigníng  mecha- 
nically.  The  followíng  is  the  method  of 
the  learned  Sir  Chriftopher  Wien,  and 
may  be  put  in  praílice  with  great  eafe. 
A  is  a  foiall  fight,  with  a  flibri  arm  B 
(píate  LXIX,  fig*  5.)  Whieb  may  be 
turned  round  abenit,  and  moved  pp  and 
down  the  fmáll  cylinder  CD,  which  is 
fe  re  sved  into  the  píece  E  D,  at  D  ;  tbis 
pieceE  0  moving  round  about  the  ceníer 
E?  by  which  means  the  fight  may  be  re- 
moved eíther  towards  E  or  F. 
E  F  is  a  ruler  f alhned  on  the  two  nders  1 
G  G,  which  rolers  Terve  both  to  keep  the 
fq  ua  re  fram  e  S  S  S  S  perp  en  d  i  cu  la  r,  and, 
by  their  ílíding  through  the  finare  holes 
TT,  they  ferve  to  íhy  the  fi^li  r>  eíther 
farther  from,  or  nearer,  to  the  í  a  id  frame§ 
on  which  fráme  i*  ftuck,  with  a  little 
wax,  the  paper  O  O  O  O,  whereon  the 
píclure  is  to  be  drawn  by  the  pen  I,  The 
pen  lis,  by  a fmall  brafs  handle  V,  fo  fix- 
ed  to  the  ruler  H  H,  that  the  point  I  may 
be  kept  very  firra,  fo  as  always  to  touch  1 
the  paper>  HH  is  a  ruler  that  is  con- 
ftantly,  by  means  of  the  fmall  íhings 
aaat  bbbf  moved  horizontally?  or  pa- 
ra t Je J  to  itfelí  j  at  the  end  of  which  is 
íhick  a  fmall  pina  whofe  head  P  is  the 
fightj  which  is  to  be  moved  np  and  down 
on  the  out-lines  of  any  o^e£t. 
The  contrivance  of  the  lírings  is  this : 
the  two  flrings ¿taafbbbf  are  exaftly  of 
an  équal  length,  Two  ends  of  them  are 
faftened  into  a  fmall  lea  den  weíght,  which 
is  employed  in  a  focket  on  the  backlide 
of  the  f ra  me  j  and  ferves  exañly  to  coun- 
terpoife  the  ruler  HH,  being  of  an  equal 
weíght  wirh  it.  The  other  two  ends  oí 
them  are  faftened  to  two  fmall  ptns  H  H} 
after  they  have  rolled  about  the  fnmll 
pullles  MM,LL,KK;  by  means  of 
which  p all ies,  if  the  pen  I  be  taken  huid 
of,  and  moved  up  and  down  the  paper, 
the  flring  moving  yery  eafily,  the  ruler 
will  always  pemaín  in  an  horizontal  po- 
iitton, 

The  manner  of  ufing  ít  is  this  1  fef  the 
inílrument  upon  a  uble,  aud  fix  fhe  figtít 
S  ^  A 
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A  at  what  heigbfc  above  the  table,  and 
at  what  diftance  íVom  the  frame  S  S  S  S, 
you  pleafe.  Then  looking  throtigh  the 
fght  A,  holding  the  pen  I  ín  your  handf 
move  the  head  of  tbe  pin  P 11  p  and  down 
the  out-línes  of  the  objeft,  and  the  point 
of  the  pen  l  will  defcríbe  011  the  paper 
OOOO  the  íhape  of  tbe  objeÉr  fo  traced, 

DE  SISE,  a  town  of  Fia  rice,  íimated  on  the 
ríver  Loire,  fifteen  miles  fcuth-eaft  of 
NeveVs:  ealt  longítude  30  3  a',  north  la- 
titude  46o  4S'. 

PE  SON  TOR.T  demésn,  ¡o  láwj  a  for- 
mula ufed,  in  an  aálion  of  tremáis,  byway 
of  reply  to  tbe  defendanf  s  plea  j  fignify- 
íng  that  the  trefpafs  was  bis  own  volun- 
tary  and  free  a£U 

PESPOTE,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  an 
abfolute  prínce,    See  the  next  article, 
Undei-  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople, 
defpote  was  a  títle  of  honour  given  to 
the  ernperor's  fons3  or  fons  íñ  law  5  as 

„  alfo  to  their  colleagues,  and  partners  in 
the  imperial  dignity,in  the  fame  manner 
as  Csefar  was  at  Rome,    See  the  article 

pESPOTlCAL,  in  general,  denotes  any 
thing  that  ís  uncontrouled  and  abfolute  \ 
büt  ís  particularly  ufed  for  an  arbitrary 
governmentf  wbere  tbe  power  of  the 
prínce  is  unltmited,  and  bis  wiíl  a  law  to 
hís  fubje£b  \  fuch  are  thofe  of  Turky, 
Ferfia.  and  moft  of  tbe  eaftern  govern- 
ments;  and  even  thofe  ofEurope,  ifwe 
-  except  tbe  republks,  our  own,  and  the 
fwedifb  government. 

PESPOÜILLE',  *  in  herald ry,  the  whole 
cafes  ílpn,  or  ílough  of  a  beaft.  with  the 
headj  feet,  tai!,  and  all  appurtenances, 
fo  that  being  ñlled  and  ftuffed,  it  looks 
like  the  intire  creature; 

PESPUMATION,  a  term  fometimes  ufed 
for  the  datífying  a  liquor,  by  the  fkim- 
ming  offits  froth*  See  Clarjfication, 

DES QU  AM AT ION,  the  fame  with  exfo- 
líatíon*    See  ExFOLiATioN. 

PESSAW,  a  city  of  upper  Saxony,  in 
-Germany,  íituated  orí  the  river  Eíbe, 
fixty  miles  north-weit  of  Drefden,  and 
fubjec~l  to  the  prínce  of  Anhalt  DeíTaw ; 
eaft  long.  i%9  40',  north  Jat,  51o  50'.' 

pESSERT,  or  Desa&t,  a  fervkeof  fruíts 

-  and  fweet-meats,  ufuállyferved  up  laft  to 
table.  ■- 

DESS1CCATIVE,  or  Desiccative,  ¡n 
pharmacy,  an  epithet  appijed  ió  fuch  to- 
pical  medicines  as  dry  11  p  the  bnmours 
flowing .  to  a  wound  qr '  uker»  Sse  the 
article  Wound. 

PESTILLATIONj  or  Uistillatiok, 
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See  the  article  Distillatjqn, 

DESTIN  IES,  in  mythob^y,  the  fame  witfj 
parras.    See  tbe  article  Paec/e. 

DEST1NV,  among  philoíbphers  and  di- 
vines, the  fame  with  fate.    Sec  Fate 

DESTRUCTION,  ín  general,  an  altera- 
tion  of  any  thing  from  its  natural  ftat« 
to  one  contrary  to  nauue ;  whereby  it  is 
deemed  the  fame  with  corruption,  See 
the  article  CoüKuption, 
A  chí-míral  definición,  or  corruptíon 
is  notbíng  büt  a  rtfotutíon  of  the  wljoíe 
naturally  mixt  body  into  its  parts, 

DESÜDATÍON»  in  medicine;  a  profufe 
and  ínordínate  fweat,  fucceeded  by 
eruption  of  puñules,  calUd  fndamina,  or 
bear-pi tnples.  See  the  article  Sud amina 

DESULTOR,  in  antiqüity,  a  vaulter,  or 
lea  per,  who,  leading  one  horíe  by  the 
bridle,  and  riding  another,  jumped  from 
the  back  of  one  to  tbe  otherf  as  the  cuf- 
tom  was  after  thty  had  run  íeveral  conrfes, 
or  heats» 

This  praclice  reqiiíred  great  dexterity, 
being  performed  before  the  ufe  of  eitkr 
faddies  or  flirrups.  The  cuftom  m$ 
praclifed  in  tbe  armys  when  neceffity  re* 
quíred  it  ¡  but  chiefly  among  the  Numi- 
dians>  who  always  carried  two  hories,  at 
Jeaft,  with  them  for  thar  purpofe,  cbang- 
ing  tbem  a«  they  ti  red,  Tbe  Greeks  and 
Romans  borrowed  the  praílicefrom  them, 
but  only  ufed  it  a t  races,  games,  &cr 
The  SarmatEe  were  great  matíers  of  Üút 
exercife,  and  huíTars  have  llíll  fome  re. 
matns  of  it  j  but  now  we  fee  the  moil 
dexterous  feats  of  this  kind  that  perhaps 
were  cver  known  in  any  age  or  natiori 
performed  by  our  countryman,  Mr, 
John  fon, 

DETACHED  pieces,  ín  foríifiration, 
are  fuch  out-works  as  are  detached^  or  %\ 
a  diftance  from  the  body  of  the  plsce  \ 
as  demilunes,  raueltne^,  baftions,  £Vf 
In  paintmg»  the  figures  are  faid  to  Lie 
well  detached,  when  they  íland  fi'ee  and 
difengaged  from  each  other, 

DE  TAC  H  M  E  NT,  ín  military  afrairí,  a 
certain  number  of  foldiers  drawn  out  from 
fe  ve  rál  régimen  ts  or  compan  íes  equallft 
tb  be  empioyéd  as  the  general  thinks  pro* 
per,  whether  en  an  attack,  at  a  liegej  or 
in  parí  íes  to  ÍSour  the  country. 
A  deta¿hrñetít  óf  two  or  three  t  lio  ufan  J 
menf  Js  á  command  for  a  brigadier; 
eight  hundred,  for  a  colonel ;  four  of 
ñve  hundied  for  a  Jieutenant  colon?], 
A  captain  never  marches  on  a  deíadi- 
ment  with  lefs  tfaan  fifty  raen,  a  heuifi- 
nant?     enfign>  and  twa  ferjeantí.  A 
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jleutenatitis  aliowed  thírty,  and  aferjeant$  íeaít,  a  íimited  number  of  anfwersí  as  tho 

a(1£j  3  ferjeant  ten  or  twdve  men.    De-  folJowíngpróbiém,  which  has  btit  one  on- 

tachnients  are  fo  me  ti  mes  made  of  tntire  ly  folution,  rós*.  Ta  defcribe  an  ifofceiea 

fquadrons  and  batallions.  triangle  on  a  given  line,  whofe  angles  at 

n^TEHTS,  in  dock -xvork,  are  thofe  ftcsp?,  the  bafe  fhall  be  double  that  at  the  verter 

which,  by  bcing  lifted  up  or  let  down,  Bm  the  folio wín£  ha th  two  foJutions, 

Jock  or  unlock  the  dock  in  ftriking*  See  v/is¡.   To  Hnd  an  ifofcelcs  triangie,  whofe 

the  artkle  ClOCK.  área  ar_d  perimeter  are  given, 

¿fTÉKT-WHEiL,  or  hoof-WHEEL»  m  a  A  determínate  prohlem  may  be  either 

dock,  that  wheel  whícíi  has  a hoop  al-  íimple  or  linear,  plain,  folid,  or  furfolíd, 

mo[t round  ir,  wherein  there  is  a  vacancy  DETERMINACION,  in  mechantes,  fíg- 

3t  which  tha  dock  locks.  niríes  much  the  fame  with  the  tcndenry 

P&TERGEN  T  S, detergentia*  in  ph ar  m acy »  or  di refi ion  of  a  bod y  i  11  motion.    S ee 

füch  medicines  as  are  uot  only  foftening  the  articles  DirectiOn  and  Motjqn* 

and  adheííve,  but  alfa,  by  a  peculiar  ac-  Dete&min  ation*  among  fchool-divines, 

tivity,  conjoined  with  a  fuitabie  confcgu-  is  r,n  a£fc  of  divine  power,  limúing  the 

radon  of  part^,  are  apt  to  abra  de,  and  agency  of  fecond  can  fes;  in  every  ínftance, 

carry  along  wiih  them  ftich  p  anides,  as  to  wbat  the  deity  predeltínated  concern- 

íliey  lay  bol  dora  in  théir  paila  ge.  Ing  them*    See  Predestihation, 

Medicines  of  ibis  kind  are  fnppofed  to  Su  di  a  determinación  the  Thoinifts,  and 

cleanfe,  and  fiU  up  with  new  flefh,  all  ul-  otber  predeftinarians,  maintain  neceflary 

cera t ion s  and  foulnefs  occanoned  thereby,  to  all  the  aclions  of  natural  agems,  par- 

whethei  interna!  or  external.  To  do  this  ticularly  mankind.    The  Jéfuiís,  on  the 

internaMy,  the  medicine  is  fuppofed  to  otber  hand,  denjj  fucb  a  determinaron, 

^atntaín  iis  primary  properties,  til!  it  ar-  as  fuppofing  it  ¡nconíiílent  witlí  liberiy 

rivts  at  the  place  of  aelion,  whereit  is  in-  and  free-wilL 

tided  to  theappeílatíon  of  a  detergent  and  DETERSIVES,  in  pharmacy,  the  fame 

vuinerary,  by  its  adhefive  quality,  which  '  wíth  detergents.    See  t>ETERC£fíTs, 

coníiils  ín  the  comparan  ve  brgenefs  of  DETINUE,  in  law,  a  writ  or  a5lion  that 

jts  furface,  and  flexibility  of  its  compo-  líes  againft  one  u  bo  has  got  goods  or 

nent  parts  ;  for  by  this  it  readily  adheres  other  tbíngs  delívered  to  bim  to  fceep, 

ío  the  flougti  of  ulcerous  exudalions,  and  afcervrards  refufss  to  deliver  them, 

which  are  eafily  carried  along  with  the  2n  íhis  aclíon  tbe  thing  detained  ís  g^\. 

medicine  5  and  when  iliis  Ís  done,  what  nerally  to  be  recoveredj  and  not  damages; 

was  i  nmn  mental  in  detergíng,  will  after-  though,  if  a  per  fon  cannot  recover  ihe 

wjuds  ftick  to  the  cutaneous  filaments,  thing  itfelf,  be  íhall  rec^ver  tbe  damages, 

dll,  by  the  protrufion  of  proper  nouriíli-  and  alfo  for  the  detalner.    Tbe  nature 

meiit,  the  vdeer  is  bealdd  ^  and,  in  like  of  a  thing  rnuíf  continué  wíthout  any  af- 

marmeíj  the  operation  of  external  fub-  leration,  to  intitlt  iliis  aítíon  1  befides, 

¡tances  are  accotinted  for:  only  this  is  to  h  is  neceflary  that  the  thing  detained  be 

betaken  notice  of,  that  ínternally  whatfo-  knqwn  ;  thereforef  it  do  es  not  lie  fot 

ever  mixes  with  the  animal  fluid*,  will  be  money  ont  of  a  bag,  corn  out  of  a  fack, 

tli e  firft  ¿parata á  and  íeft  behind    for  Where  goods  are  delívered  to  a 

til  thofe  parts  whicb  are  fpecsfically  hea-  per  fon  3  and  he  déljyers  them  o  ver  to  ano- 

Ticír,  will  move  neareft  the  axis  of  the  ther,  aclion  of  detinue  may  be  tnd  againft 

canals,  becaufe  tbeir  momenta  are  great-  the  íecond  peí  fon  j  and  noiwlthftanding 

*tf,  and  will  carry  thean  nearly  in  a  be  deJívers  the  things  to  a  perfon  who  ha* 

ftraight  line :  but  the  lighter  parts  will  be  a  right  to  the  fame,  yet  he  is  chargeable. 

always  juftled  ro  the  hiles,  where  they  If  the  perfon  to  whom  a  thing  is  deiiver- 

Iboneft  meet  with  out-ltts»  or  are  ftruck  ed  happen  to  die?  aílion  of  detinvie  lies  -f' 

intothe  eroded  cavities,  in  which  they  ad-  againft  bis  execütors,  A  man  may 

lie  re  and  make  part  of  the  fubtfance.  have  a  general  detiene  againft  anpther 

Thus  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  an  in-  that  finds  bis  goods  j  but  if  before  tbe 

crea  fe  of  thoíe  qu  al  i  ti  es  of  a&ívity  and  owner  bríngs  bis  ac~Uon,  the  fínder  fells 

ailheficm  may  make  a  medicine  arífe  to  them»  or  they  are  recove  red  from  hím  on 

the  greateft  efficacy  in  this  refpecl,  even  an  execution,  &c>  he  caíinot  bave  de- 

k  far,  as  to  fetch  oíf  the  membranes  and  tí  míe. 

ca  pill  ary  vertéis.  Detinue  of  cbarters.    An  acTio  n  for  de  - 

DETERMINATE  pftOB&EM,  in   geo*  tinue  lies  for  deeds  and  charters  which 

inctry?  that  which  has  but  one,  or,  at  make  the  title  to  lands.  An  heirj  in  cafe 
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of  diñe  i  fin  y  may  ha  ve  a  détinue  oí  char* 
tt-rs,  thc-ugh  hé  has  not  hnd,  Ifinthis 

"  a¿3ioh  ilie  iíTüe  be  üpon  the  detihuej  and 
ít  is  foimd  by  jury  that  the  defendant 
Iiatb  bu  rn  t 1  he  cha  rt  ers  f  t  h  e  pl  a  i  n  t  ¡ff  íha!  Í 

]  have  judgnient  to  recover  the  lands  m  da- 
mages. 

ÍDeti  k  ue  of  goods  in  fran\  iHarñager  h 
had  after  a  divorce  between  a  man  and 
tiia  wrfe,  for  her  to  recover  the  goods 
given  with  her  in  marrlage* 

DETONATIONj  In  chemiíby,  the  nolfe 
and  explofion  whicb  any  fubítance  makes 
upen  the  application  of  fire  to  it.  It  ís 
alfo  called  fulmination. 

DETR ANCHEN  ín  heraídry,  a  Uñé  *  end- 
wíltí,  proceedíng  always  from  the  dexter 
tide,  but  not  from  the  ver/  angle,  dia- 
conal! y  athwart  the  íhield.  , 

DETTINGEN,  a  viUage  of  Germany, 
about  nine  miles  eaft  of  Hauau,  ín  tlie 
chele  of  the  upper  Rhific  :  ,jeaft  long. 
8°  4.5',  and  oorth  iat.  50^ 

DE  VA,  a  port  town  of  Spain,  fituated  on 
the  bay  of  Blfeay,  forty  miles  eaft  of 
Eilhoa  s  weffc  long.      io*3  and  north  lar. 

DlLVASTAVIT,  or  Devastaverunt, 
EQK  A  test  ato  ais,  in  law^a  wi  it  whirfi 
lies  againít  executors  oí  adminiltratovs 
for  waífríng  the  teftaíov's  gaods,  or  pay- 
íng  debts  upon  limpie  contras  before 
debts  on  bonds,  and  other  fpecialities  > 
alio  for  paying   lega  des  before  dcbts  ; 

j  and,  generally,  for  fquand ring  the  efFecls 
of  the  dec?aféd}  and  not  paying  his  dcbts» 

PEVEHERUNT,  in  law,  a  .  writ  which 
hy  iorm^rly  on  the  dcath  of  the  heir  of 
i  he  king's  tenant,  and  dírecled  to  the  éf- 
íheator  j  eommanding  him  to  inqwe  by 
the  oaths  of  good  and  lawful  men,  what 
lando  and  teñe  menta  carne  to  the  king  by 
the  death  of  the  ten  en  t. 

DEVENSHRÍNG,  or  Den  su ring,  a  tet  m 
üfed  in  ni  any  parts  of  the  klngdovn  for 
burning  of  land.  See  BuaríiNG  ef  land* 

DEVEN  TER,  a  cíty  of  the  nnlted  £ro- 
vincesj  and  province  of  OverylTel,  about 
eight  miles  north  of  ÍSutphen  s  eaft  long. 
6o,  and  north  Iat.  51*  so'. 

DEVIATION,  in  oíd  aftronomy,  fignified 
the  motion  of  the  deferent  or  ejícentricj 
whereby  it  advanced  to,  or  re  ceded  from^ 
the  ecliptic. 

DE  VICE  7  or  Devise,  among  pamters. 
Sse  ihe  article  Devise* 

DEVIL,  í.íiCa©^  an  evil  angeís  oneof  tac  fe 

.  ceíefiiaí  fpirits3  caíl  down  from  heaven, 

¡  for  p'retending  to  equal  hímfclf  wüh  God, 
The  Ethio|?Í3ns  paint  ths  <JíviL\vhjte3  íq 


be  cveñ  with  the  Europeans  who  ¿l, 
him  black.    The  re  is  no  men  tío  n  of  i¿ 
word  devil  in  the  Oíd  Teítament,  U 
cnly  of  the  word  Satán  and  Belbl:  J 
do  we  meet  with  it  in  any  heathen  ^ 
thors,  in  the  fenfe  it  Ís  taken  among  chrif' 
tiaos,  that  is,  asa  ere  ature  revolteé  frot¿ 
Ood.    Their  theology  went  no  fanh!r  I 
than  to  evil  geníi,  or  dsemons.   See  ik  1 
artic'es  Genius  and  D^emonsé 
Some  oí  the   amencan  idolaters  ha^¡ 
a  notion  of  two  collateraí,  indepen¿ 
beings,  one  of  whom  is  good,  and  ifo 
other  evil  ^  which  laft  they  imagine bí 
the  díi  eSion  and  fu  pe rin te nd an te  of  this 
earth,  for  which  rea  ion  they  chiefly  «or. 
íhip  him  ;  whence  thofe  that  ^ive  us  ^  1 
account  of  thE  religión  of  thefe  Java^ts 
giy?  out,    with  fome  impropricty,  [lit 
thfey  vvoríliip  the  devil.    The  Challan?  ^ 
in  like  mannerj  believed  both  a  gac,j 
principie  and  an  evil  one,  which  iatl  they 
imagined  was  an  enemy  to  mankisuh  J 
Ifaíahj  fpeakíng,  according  to  fome  cosn- 
mentatoi  ?f  of  the  fall  of  the  devij,  o.h 
him  Lucirer,  from  his  former  elevación 
and  ítate  of  glory  :  but  others  expkín 
this  pafTage  of  Ifaiah  in  referetice  to  the 
kíng  of  Babylon,  who  had  beei>  preeípj- 
tated  from  his  thione  and  glory,  Th& 
Arabiíins  cal]  Lucifer,  Eblis,  which  fome 
thbk  is  only  a  dimmutíve  or  corrnption 
of  the  word  Diabolus- 

Devil-in-a-bush,  a  plant  called  by  au* 
thors  nigella.    See  the  article  Nígella. 

Devii's  nir,  the  fajfte  with  the  fcahiouí 
of  bota  ni  Ib.    See  the  article  Scathous, 

DEVJNCTION,  ín  antfquity,  a  kind  of 
Jove- charm,  deferihed  by  VirgiJ  in  his 
eighth  eclogue  ;  h  eonfiñed  in  tying  mis 

t  taín  knots,  and  repeatíng  a  formula  of 
words. 

DEVISE,  or  Device,  in  heraldryj  pr,3nt- 
jng  and  fcuTplure,  any  emblem  uftd  ta 
repréfent  a  certain  family,  perfon,  aílioii, 
or  quf luy  3  with  a  fuítabi^  motto>  ap- 
plied  ín  a  figurativa  fenfe,  See  Motto, 
The  eífence  of  a  devife  confiíls  in  the  fte- 
taphorical  fimllitude  between  the  thingi 
reprefenting  and  reprefented :  thus  1 
.  youtigf  nobleman,  of  great  courage  and 
.  ambition,  is  faid  to  have  borne  for  his 
devife,  in  ihe  laft  carroufal  at  the  courtof 
Francesa  rocket  mounted  in  the  air,  with 
thís  motto  in  i  ta  lian,  poco  duri  parche  ni 
vittízi  i  expreíling,  that  he  preferred  lt 
íhort  life,  províded  he  mígíit  shereby  at- 
rain  to  glory  and  eminenes; 
The  Italians  have  reduced  the  makmg 
d«v;f9?  ínto  an  art3  fome  of  the  principal 
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im  of  whicb  are  thefe  :  j,  That  there 
be  nothíng  monftrous  or  extravagant  in 
the  figures*  *.  That  figures  be  never 
joíned  which  have  no  relation  or  affinity 
to  each  otherj  excepting  fome  whirnfical 
uníoiis  eftabíi/hed  in  antient  fables,  which 
cuftom  has  authorifed,  3.  That  the  hu- 
man body  be  never  ufed,  4,  The  fewer 
the  figures  the  betten  5-  The  motto 
íhould  be  every  way  fuitabfe, 

Devise  is  frequemly  al  fu  ufed  for  cipher, 
See  the  anide  Cifher. 

Pe  vise  t  in  law,  the  a£l  whereby  a  perfon 
bequeaths  bis  lands  or  ten  ementa  to  ano- 
theij  by  bis  laft  will  and  teftament. 
The  perfon  who  makes  this  ac~r,  is  called 
llie  dcvífor,  and  he  in  whofe  íavour  the 
a£l  is  made,  is  termed  in  law  the  devifeCi 
The  law  interpreta  the  words  of  a  will 
in  a  larger  and  more  favourable  fenfe 
iban  thoJé  of  a  deed  :  for  if  land  be  de- 
vi  fed  to  a  man  to  have  to  him  for  ever, 
or  to  have  to  him  and  his  affigns,  in  thofe 
cafes  the  devífee  fhall  havc  a  fee-íimple  3 
ytl  if  given  in  the  fame  manner  by  feoff- 
raent,  grant,  or  gífrs  he  fhall  íiave  but  an 
date  for  lífe  ;  fo  if  one  devife  land  to  an 
infant  in  Ins  mothe^s  belly,  it  is  a  good 
andvalid  devife,  though  it  Is  otherwtfe 
by  fcoffment,  grant,  or  gift ;  for  in  thofe 
cafes,  there  ought  to  be  one  ofcabíiity  to 
receive  prefentíy,  otherwi  fe  it  is  void, 
See  the  articles  Deed  and  Will. 

DEVISES,  a  borough-town  in  Wiltfhire, 
eighteen  miles  north-weít  of  Saiiíbury  : 
weft  longitude  a0  6',  and  nonh  la  ti  tu  de 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 

DEUN%  m  román  antiquity,  eleven  ounces, 
or ||  parts  of  the  as*    Sce  As. 

DEVOLVED,  fomething  acquired  by  ríght 
of  deroUitíon.    See  the  next  arricie, 

DEVOLUTION,  in  law,  a  ríght  acqulred 
by  fuccefíion  from  one  to  another, 

DEVONSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  weft  of 
England,  bounded  by  the  Brlftol  chan- 
ne],  on  the  north  ;  by  Somerfetihire  and 
Dorfetíhire,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  ihe  englifh 
diannel,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Cornwal, 
en  the  wefh  From  this  eotmty  the  noble 
fotaily  of  Cavendifh  take  the  titlc  of 

DEVOTION,  íte-votk,   a  fmcere  ardent 
worfliip  of  the  deity, 

Devotion,  as  defíned  by  Junen,  is  a  fof- 
tening  and  yielding  of  the  heart,  with  an 
internal  confolation,  which  the  íouls  of 
belíeversfeel  ín  the  pra&íce  or  exercife  of 
piíiy.  By  devotion  is  alio  underftoad  cer- 
tm  religious  praftiees,  which  a  perfon 
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makes  ít  a  rule  to  difcharge  regular!  y  # 
and  with  reafon,  if  the  exaftitude  be 
íounded  on  folíd  píety,  otherwi  fe  it  is  ra- 
nity  or  fuperftitíon.  That  devotion  is  vain 
and  triflm¿,  which  would  accommodate 
itfeíf  both  to  God  and  to  the  world. 
Devotion,  among  the  Romans,  was  a 
kind  of  facrifice,  or  ceremony,  whereby 
they  confecrated  themfelves  to  the  fervice 
of  fome  perfon»  The  antients  had  a  no- 
tion,  that  the  life  of  one  might  be  ran- 
fomed  by  the  death  of  anothera  whence 
thofe  devotíons  be  carne  frequent  for  the 
Kves  of  the  em perore,  Devotion  to  any 
particular  perfon,  was  unknown  among 
the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Auguftus* 
The  very  day  afíer  the  title  of  Augufí us 
had  been  conferred  upon  Oftavius,  Pa* 
cuvius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  pnbl  i  el  y 
decía  red,  that  he  would  á  evo  te  himftlf  to 
Auguílus,  and  obey  him  at  the  expence 
of  his  life,  as  was  the  praflice  among  bar- 
barous  nations,  if  he  was  commanded* 
His  example  was-  ímmedrately  folfowed 
by  a  11  the  reí!,  till,  at  length,  it  beca  me 
an  eftabliíhed  cuíbm  never  to  go  to  falutó 
the  emperor,  wlthout  deebrlng  that  they 
were  devoted  to  him.  Before  this,  the 
pra£tice  of  the  Romans  was  that  or'de- 
votin^  themfelves  to  their  country,  The 
devotion  of  Decius,  who,  after  devotíng 
himfelf  to  his  country,  threw  hímfelf  in- 
to  the  handsof  his  enemies  and  was  kÜI- 
edj  is  faíd  to  have  gaíned  the  Romans  the 
viílory. 

DEVQÜUING,  in  heraldry,  is  when  ñílies 
are  borne  in  an  efeuteheon  Ín  a  feetlír-g 
poflíire,  for  they  fwaílow  all  the  meat 
whole. 

XJEUTERO-canonical^  in  the  oí  o  2:  y,  a 
teErn  applied  to  certa  i  n  books  of  Jcríp- 
ture  which  were  added  to  the  canon  afítr 
the  x*eft ;  eitherbecanfe  they  were  not  wr^te 
till  aíter  the  canon  was  compiled,  or  be- 
caníe  of  fome  debate  in  regard  to  their 
canonicity* 

The  Jcws  undoubtedly  acknowled^e  fe- 
veral  books  in  their  canon  which  *vere 
pnt  there  later  than  the  reít  Thev  al- 
Iedgef  that  under  Efdras,  a  great  aifcm  - 
bly  of  their  doílors,  which,  by  way  of 
eminence,  they  term  the  greatfynagogue, 
collefled  the  holy  books,  which  no w  co ul- 
po fe  the  hebrew  Oíd  Teftament  t  and  they 
allovv,  that  this  affembly  püt  books  there- 
in,  that  had  not  been  in  it  before  the  ba- 
byloniíli  captivity,  Sucb  are  thofe  of 
Daniel,  Ezckid,  Haggai,  and  the 
books  of  Efdras  and  Kehemiah* 
The  chnrch  of  R<?me  added3  fmce  then, 

otlur* 
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artters  to  tbe  canon  that  were  not  lh  ihe 
canon  of  the  Jews,  ñor  could  be  diere,  by 
lea  fon  fome  of  theoi  were  not  compoftd 
tjN  ate- :  fueh  are  the  books  of  Eccle- 
íialticus,  with  feveral  of  the  apocryphai 
books  5  as  tbofe  oí  the  Macea  bees,  Wif- 
dom,  M&  Ochers  were  added  ítlll  later, 
by  re  a  fon  their  canonicity  had  not  been 
examined ¿  and  ti II  fuch  examen  and 
juílgment,  they  might  be  fet  afide  at  pica- 
íhre* 

The  dentro- can  orne  al  books  ín  the  mo- 
dern  canon,  are  the  books  of  Eítber,  eí- 
ther  the  whole,  or,  at  Jeaft,  the  feven  laft 
chapters  oi  it :  the  epiflle  to  the  Hebreas, 
thofe  of  James  and  Jude  5  the  fecond  of 
St»  Peler,  the  fecond  and  third  of  St. 
John,  and  the  Rcvelations,  The  den- 
tro' canonical  paits  of  books  are  the  hymn 
of  tbe  three  Children,  the  prayer  of  Áza- 
riah,  the  billones  of  Sufannah,  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragón,  ihe  Jaít  chapter  oí  Sl 
Maik,  the  hloody  fweat  and  appea ranee 
of  the  angef,  jelattrd  ín  Luke  xxii.  and 
the  liíítory  of  ihe  adxiherous  woman  in 
John  vüí. 

DEUTERONOMY,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Oíd  Tettament,  and  the  laft  of  the 
pemateuch  of  Mofes,  See  the  arricies 
JSible,  Canon.,  and  Phntateuch. 
This  book  was  called  Dcuteronomy  by 
the  feventy  gi  eeks  traníialors,  as  being  a 
rccíipiuilatiün  of  ihe  laws  before  deliver- 
ed  at  hrge, 
DEUTüROPO  TMÍ,  ZevT;?w1?Aot,  in  gre- 
da n  ahtiquity,  a  delignationgiven  to  ftieb 
of  the  Alhenians  as  had  been  thought 
dead,  and,  after  the  celebration  of  the  fu- 
neral rites j  unexpecledly  recovered.  It 
was  ti  11  la  w  ful  for  the  deo teropotmi  to 
enter  into  the  temple  of  the  Eumemdes, 
or  to  be  admited  to  the  holy  ri  tes,  tül  al- 
te r  they  were  purified,  by  being  ]et  fino* 
the  lap  of  a  woman's  gown,  tbat  they 
mtght  feem  to  be  new  b*ri¿ 
DEU  TERÜSÍS,  the  greek  ñame  by  whicb 
the  Jews  called  their  mifchnah,  or  fecond 
law,  See  the  artich  MisCKNAtt, 
2£tifebius  a  ce  ti  íes  the  Jews  with  corrup- 
ting  the  trae  lente  of  icripture  with  the 
trífling  expía  na  tío  ns  of  their  deii  tero  lis* 
Epíphaníus  faysj  that  tbere  were  four 
íbrts  of  iheíe  quoted  ;  the  firft  under  the 
name  of  Mofe?,  the  ftcond  under  tha£ 
of  Akiba,  thethírd  under  tbat  of  Adda, 
or  judah,  and  the  fourth  under  the  ñame 
of  the  fons  of  the  Afmonseans,  or  Macea- 
bees*  It  ís  not  eafy  to  fay,  whether  ihe 
prefent  Mifchnah  ís  the  fame  widi  any  of 
thefe  >  whether  ít  contains  thgm  aii,  or 
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cnly  fome  part,  or  whether  it  be  d\fcr 
from  them  all,    St,  Jerom  faySj  t]iank 
Hebrews  «  eferred  eheir  tleuteroftís  to Sham 
mai5  and  Hillel ;  he  fpeaks  of  ü\t 
terofes  with  the  utmdft  contemm  -  [l 
looked  upon  them  aa  a  colisión  jj|*fj 
bles,  chitdiíli  ítuffj  and  obfeenitíes. 
DEVUIDER,  in  the  manege,  is  ¿ppJiíJ 
to  a  horfe  that,  upon  working  upon  v0]1s 
makes  bis  ílioulders  go  £00  faít  for  th¡ 
croupe  to  folíow;  íb  tbat,  infteaduf^ 
ing  npon  two  heads  as  he  ought,  bín- 
deavours  to  go  only  upon  one,  Th-j 
comes  from  the  refiñancehe  makes  ¡íi¿ 
fending  againíl  the  hcels  j  üf  ft0m  ^ 
fauitof  the  horreman,  who  h  too  fah 
with  bis  hand.  ' 
DEUX  PONTS,  a  cíty  of  Germany,  in  ^ 
palatinate  oi  the  Rbíne,  íixty  miles noriK 
eaít  of  Nancy  1  ealt  longitude  7^  1^  a!j¿ 
nonh  Utítude  49o  25', 
DEW,  a  deníe.moift  vapour,  falling  onthe 
earth  ín  fonn  of  a  miíling  rain,  whilt  th; 
fon  is  below  the  horizon. 
In  tile  fmrijuer-feafon,.  when  the  weaílitr 
is  fajf  and  ver  y  dry,  and  the  eartirs  fur- 
fice  has,  for  a  co n lid e rabie  time,  been 
parched  with  the  great  heat  oí  the  kt¡t 
then,  not  only  the  waíery,  but  likewífc 
oiber  lefs  volatile  pat  heles,  as  tl-se  oily 
and  faimcj  are,  by  the  power  of  tbe  folar 
iays,  cari  tejí  up  into  the  air,  and  fitlthat 
p.irt  of  it  wbich  líes  neareít  to  the  furíjiee 
of  the  earth  5  and  fo  lon^  as  thefe  ex  ha. 
Jations  are  kept  in  agítation  by  the  hu 
of  the  fon,  íb  long  nothing  of  them  ap- 
pears  to  the  eye  :  but  as  foon  as  the  fohr 
heat,  whicb  at  three  in  the  afternoonis 
the  greatefl:,  begins  to  remít,  the  air  not 
Jong  after  begins  to  grow  cool,  diouglt 
the.  earth,  which  retains  the  heat  commu- 
11  i  cate  d  to  it  by  the  fun  a  thoufand  tímci 
lónger  than  the  air,  being  mil  hot,  conti- 
núes to  exbale  the  agiiared  curjmfclesí 
bywhichmeanstbereiscolle£lc(:lawhiU( 
den  fe  vapour,  whích  is  cool  abo  ve,  but 
ItilL  continúes  warm  below*  This  vapour 
iherefore  a p pears  firft  in  duches,  and  wt. 
t e  ry  or  m  a  r m  y  p  I  ace  s,  w  he  n  ce  d  i  fyt  di 
itfelf  by  degrees,  it  covers  ihe  face  of  the 
earth,  in  the  evening  and  night-fime, 
with  a  cío ud,  confifting  of  tlus  kínd  oí 
partíeles,  whicb  ín  the  morning  is  apiri 
diflípated  by  the  heat  of  the  rifing  fun, 
By.  this  it  appearfi,  tbat  dew  is  a  vtjy 
compound  üquid^  fotbat  nothing  can  be 
afíerted  of  íts  pature,  whicb  in  everyek- 
enmífance  would  hold  true.    In  gravcl- 
pits,  for  infiance,  and  in  bigh,  dry,  heal* 
thy  grounds  of  a  brge  exEtíit,  tliere !) 
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jlc^ed  but  a  ver  y  fmal  I  quamíty  of  thís  MUÍ-  De  w  ,  rubigv*  See  the  art  icle  Rus  í  g  O, 

^Lurj  and  tHat  a!moft  íntrrejy  watery  :  5««-Dew,  ros- filis,  in  botany,    See  the. 

4ijlft  that  which  is  coJJecled  about  ftand-  article  Ros-solis. 

wwaters,  fens,  marines,  and  fat  bitn-  DEXTANS,   in    román   antíquity,  ten 

\\r\o^  grounds,  abounding  with  pntri-  ounces,  or  ±°  of  the  ir  a?.    See  As. 

^  filJi;  and  other  animáis,  is  of  a  quite  DEXTERf  in  heraldryí  an  appelJatmn. 

¿jfferent  nature,  and  very  often  perni-  given  ta  wN  rever  belongs  to  the  right 

cíous  to  mankind  ¡  whence  it  is  no  won-  üde  of  a  íhícld,  or  coat  of  arms  :  tluis 

¿#  that  cbemíftH  ¡n  theír  analyfmg  of  we  fay,  bend-dexrer,  dexter  poínt,  &c* 

¿evv?  íhoüld  findfuch  diíTerent  refults,  See  the  arricies  Bekd,  Point,  ©V, 

^aí  fc^rce  any  two  are  agreed  about  DEXTR O C HE R E ,  or  Destrochere, 

tjjern t  fome  (lew,  that  had  been  collecV  ¡n  heraldry,  is  applitfd  to  the  rigbt  aren 

ej  Í11  á  ceitain  part  of  the  earth,  has  af-  painted  in  a  fhieJd,  fo  me  ti  mes  naked, 

fcrdcd  a  liquor,  by  diftÜIarion,  which  íbme  rimes  eloatbed,  or  adorned  with  * 

ftruek  the  col ou rs  of  tb e  raí n bo w  u pon  bracelet  j  and  4h m eti m es  a rm ed ,  o r  h oíd  * 

piafe,' Ib  ílrong  as  not  to  be  erraced  by  ing  íbme  moveable,  or  member  uled  in 

Mío»»  ^Ikalme  líxíviums,  or  aqua  re-  thearms, 

giat  itatío  buwnt  like  fpirít  of  wine  :  DEY,  in  rmtters  of  goverument,  the  fo- 

again  lome  diltviled  dcw,  having  been  vereign  prínce  of  Algiers,  anfwering  to 

digdled  with  a  gen  ti  e  heat  for  eigbt  days,  the  hey  of  Tunis,   See  the  arricie  Bey, 

andtheti  retfi'fied  fix  times  over,  till  it  DEYNSE,  a  town  of  Flanders.  nine  miles 

\w  exceeding  fiíhtile,  is  reported  ta  ha  ve  fou^b  weft  of  Ghent  r  eaftjong,  3°  30', 

hrúke  tliree  glafs    veíTels  fuecefilvety,  nortFi  lar.  51?°; 

though  it  fíiJl  remained  perfeítíy  infipid  %  DI  A,  fc*,  the  begínning  of  feveral  terms 

agaitf  Ibjne  t,ew  u  deíbribed  to  he  like  ín  medicber  pharmacy,  furgery, 

a  yellowjíh  butter,  that  inelts  by  being  Where  the  fe  tbree  letters  comm^nce  the 

fubbed  upon  tbe  hand>  yet  grows  hard  ñame  of  a  remedy,  nnguent,  plafter,  ^fr; 

and  dry  with  a  modérate  heat,  beírjg  of  they  fignify  compoíition  and  mixture,  as 

a  fetid  odour,  and  to  be  fonnd  in  pretty  diapofma,  &c* 

hx%t  lumps  in  the  night,  efpecially  in  the  Día  k  atfo  the  begínning  of  many  terms  m 

fpring  and  winter.    The  «ature  of  dew  the  otber  arts,  as  diameter,  dialogue, 

aNjo  differs  furpnzíngly  with  the  dífferent  See  the  arricie- Di  a  meter, 

feafons  of  the  year,  and  the  variotis  fue*  DIABETES,  Í-sQuí,  in  pbyíic,  an  excef- 

c-eíTions  of  meteoro  *  henee,  exceedingly  íive  difeharpeof  m  ine,  which  comes  away 

fmail  feeds  of  vegetables,  and  ínvifibie  crude,  and  exceeds  tbe  quamity  of  [{'- 

eggs  of  minute  animáis,  with  numerous  quids  drank, 

other  things  eoming  to  be  digeííed,  fer^  It  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  tbe  kidneys, 

mentedj-or  putrified  therein,  it  muft  af-  which  are  too  feeble  and  Laxs  efpecially 

ford  many  very  drtTerent  productíons  by  in  thofe  who  ha  ve  Í5een  aecuítomed  to 

di  ftil  lá  tion  5  w  he  n  ce  c  h  em  i  ¡U  ha  ve  f orm  e  d  d  n  nk-  too  mueb. 

veryodd  opínions  ahout  it(  Lifter  obferves,  that  a  diabetes  comes 

Dbw-bOrn,  in   conntry  afFairSj  a   díf-  ílowly  on,  and  is  a  long  while  a  breed* 

lemper  in  cattle,  being  a  fwellíng  in  the  íng,   In  the  beginníng  rhe  mouth  is  dry  t 

botly,  as  much  as  the  fldn  can  hold,  fo  and  fhe  fpittle  a  little  white  and  frothy  5 

[íiatfome  beaíh  are  in  danger  of  buril-  the  uriñe  being  fomewhat  more  than 

ing.  Thís  diftemper  proceeds  from  the  nfualj  with  a  fmall  thirftw  A  heat  begins 

greedinels  of  a  beañ  to  feed,  whtn  put  to  be  pereeived  in  tbe  bowels,  which  is 

ínto  a  rank  pafture  :  bnt  commonly  when  a  üttie  punge nt  j  the  patient  falls  away, 

the  grafs  is  full  of  water-  In  this  cafe  the  and  the  mind  is  anxious  and  imitable, 

beaír  fhouJd  be  ítfrred  up  and  down>  and  In  tune  the  thirft  greatíy  increafes,  the 

made  to  purge  well  i  but  the  proper  cure  uriñe  is  plentifní,  and  the  body  waftes  s 

is  bleedmg  in  the  tai!  ;  then  take  a  grat-  when  they  make  water,  without  intermif- 

ednutmégt  with  an  egg,  and  breaktng  Hon,  the  thirft  is  intolerable,  and  thougli 

^e  l0P  °f  tbeíhell,  pútout  fo  muchof  much  Is  drank,  it  is  not  proporciona hJ* 

thewhite  as  you  may  liave  roúni  to  fiip  to  the  water ;  when  the  urme  is  retaine^ 

ílie  nutmeg  ínto  the  íhell ;  mix  tbem  to-  a  little  while,  there  is  a  fwelling  of  thé 

gether,  and  then'  let  Ihell  and"  all  be  put  loins,  ilia,  and  teftes,  and  it  comes  awa'y 

^own  the  beaft's  throat ;  that  done,  wak  with  pain.    Nów  death  is  at  hand,  Thf 

m  up  and  down#  and  he  íh^U  foon  nrine  is  palé,  and  not  fweet,  but  mofa 

^           -         i*    '     J  ;       ;  'lwertiíh.atlaftthanatfirft. 
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Sydenhim  obferves,  tíiat  the  juices 
brought  ínto  the  bíood  go  off  by  uriñe; 
wbence  the  ftrength  gradualíy  fails,  the 
body  waftes,  and  its  fubílance  is  draíned 
away  t  there  is  a  thirft,  heat  of  the 
bowels, 

Strengtheners,  modérate  aílringents,  and 
a  fpecies  of  hyacinth,  with  croe us  martis, 
are  good  in  this  diieafe,  efpecially  with 
anodynes  í  or  ja  pan  earth ;  ©r  the  tinilure 
of  vitriol  of  mars  j  and  red  wine,  with 
water  in  a  fmall  quantity  :  the  drink 
jhould  be  fparing,  and  all  excefTes  a- 
voided,  exercife  and  friction  of  the  body 
are  ufeful, 

fCt      Lifter  fays,  almonds  and  a  milk-diet  are 
*     proper  ín  thís  díftemper  5  as  alfo,  wine 
with  ginger,  allowing  in  the  mean  time 
a  draught  of  milk  and  water  to  allay  the 
thirít. 

Wallis  preferibes  tin&ure  of  antímony 
and  lime  water,  with  fafiafras,  anifeeds, 
raiíins,  or  liquorice*  Bríftol -water  ís 
reckoned  excelíent  apon  thefe  occafions: 
.but  Morgan  fays,  that  rhe  dneture  oí 
canth  andes  is  a  medicine  that  may  al- 
'inoft  be  depended  on  for  checkíng,  re- 
fíraining,  and  ftopping  the  immediate 
flux  of  uriñe. 

DIABOTANUM,  in  pharmacyj  a  plafter 
prepared  of  berbs  defciibed  by  Gal  en, 
De  C>  M.  P.  G*  lib.  vi,  c.  It  refolves 
and  dífeuffes  wens, 

DIACARTHAMI,  in  pharmacy,  an  elec- 
tuary  compofed  of  fome  purgattves  with 
the  addition  of  the  pulp  of  the  feed  of  car* 
thatnus,  formerly  mixed  ín  medicines 
along  with  other  purgatives,  but  now 
wholly  out  of  ufe, 

DIACAUSTIC  CURVE,  a  fpecies  of  can- 
ftic  curves  formed  by  refracción.  Thus 
if  you  imagine  an  infinite  number  of  rays 

'.BAjBM,  BD,  &c,  (píate  LXX.  fig. 
i.)  iíTuing  from  the  fame  luminous  point 
38  to  be  refraeled  to  or  from  the  perpendi- 
cular M  C,  by  the  given  curve  AM  D, 
and  fo,  that  C  E,  tne  fines  of  the  angles 
,  of  inciden  ce  C  ME,  be  always  lo  C  G, 
the  fines  of  the  rdra&ed  angles  CMG, 
in  a  given  ratio,  then  the  curve  HFN, 

-  whích  touches  all  the  refracled  rays,  is 
called  the  diacauftíc,  or  cauftic  by  refrac- 
tion,  See  the  article  Caüstic  curve, 
p I A C ELT ATE S SON ,  in  chemiftry,  a 
ñame  given  by  Van  Helmont,  to  a  purg- 
íng  preparation  procured  from  the  fíxed 
floréis  of  antímony,    It  is  faid  by  its 

i  anthor  to  cure  all  intermittent  and  con- 
tinued  fe  veis,  It  is  to  be  given  wítbout 
any  arid,  and  if  it  opérate  to,o  violenflyi 
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the  víolence  may  be  itopped  by  taktit 
any  thing  acid*  Boerbaave  obferveSí  \}J 
he  had  often  given  i t  with  good  fuccífs 
but  never  with  thofe  effeels  which  them! 
thor  aferibes  to  ¡t>  who  fays,  that  it  racü" 
cally  cures  the  gout  and  fevers,  heals  ul" 
cers  of  the  kry  nx,  oefophagus  and  ^¿ 
der,  and  p urges  the  body  when  in  petf¿ 
health*  but  not  otherwife. 
DI  A  CENTROOS ,  a  term  ufed  by  Kepl^ 
for  the  leíTer  diameter  of  a  planeL'l 
orbít. 

DIACHALCITIS,  in  furgery  and  phar- 
macy^  a  plafter  compofed  of  oil,  an- 
ungia,  and  chai  c  i  ti  s*  which  formerly  ufed 
to  he  applied  after  the  amputation  of  a 
canctfj  and  on  man  y  other  occafions* 

DIACHYLON,  Ín  pbarmacy,  an 
ect  digeftive  plafter,  compofed  of  mu- 
c  i  lages  or  vifeíd  juices  drawn  from  certaia 
plants,    See  the  article  Mucil age. 
The  re  are  fe  vera!  plafters  deferí  bed 
dirpenfatory  writers  under  the  nam&  of 
diacbylon,  but  the  foJlowing  are  thofe 
ordered  by  the  college  of  pliyíicians.  j. 
Simple  diachylon,  compounded  of  fine 
oil,  Htharge  of  gold,  the  muci lages  of 
fenugreek,  Hnfeeds,  and  marfhmallow 
roots.     Tr.    Diachylon  magnum,  ihe 
greater  diachylon,  made  of  the  mucl* 
lages  of  raifínS)  figs,  maríhmallow  roois, 
fenugreek,  and  linfeeds,  b¡rdi¡mes  of  tbe 
jutees  of  orrice  and  fquills,  of  oefypus^ 
of  tbe  oils  of  orrice,  camornlíe  and  dil], 
of  ]ttharge  of  gold,  of  turp entine,  of 
rofin  of  the  p¡ negree,  and  of  yellow 
wax<     3.    Diachylon   magnum  cuín 
gummi,  the  great  diachylon  with  guras^ 
which  con  filis  of  the  former  with  tbe 
addition  of  ítratned  galbanum,  bdelííum, 
fagapenum,  and  ammoniacum.  4*  Com* 
pound  diachylon  or  the  mucilage  plaf- 
ter, compofed  of  yellow  wax,  the  oil  of 
muciíages,  gum  ammoniac,  and  com  moa 
turpén  tine. 
DIACODIÜM,  in  pbarmacy,  a  fyrup 
prépared  from  poppy  beads,    It  is  alfo 
cali ed  the  fyrupus  de  meconto.    As  itií 
of  confequence  that  all  the  ci re um Ranees 
in  the  direclions  for  eompounding  this 
medicine,  be  exaclly  folíowed,  weherc 
give  the  method  of  preparing  it  from  the 
London  Difpenfatory,     Tafee  of  the 
beads  of  dried  whíte  poppies  without 
their  feeds,  three  ponnds  and  a  half,  of 
water  fix  gallón s*    Slice  the  beads  and 
bdil  them  ín  the  water,  often  ftirring 
them  that  they  may  not  burn,  ti II  about 
a  thiríJ  on1y  pf  the  liqu^r  Ís  left>  whích 
wiíl  be  almoít  all  imbibed  by  tbe  poppy 

heads; 
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teads  :  íhen  take  all  from  the  fjre,  and 
ieft  tbe  liqnor  firorigly  out  from  the 
ieaas;  ¡fí  thencxt  place,  boíl  tbe  liquor 
to  about  two  qtiarts,  and  ftrain 


totbroughatbinfl^neíj  fet  rtl by  for 
Bight,  Chat  wbat  feces  bave  paíTed  tbe 
tóners,  may  fubfide  9  next  mormng 
nour  off  llie  clear  liquor*  and  bod  it 
witb  fix  poimds  of  double  refined  fugar, 
|]  tiie  whole  comes  Eo  the  weíght  of 
aine  pouiid?»  or  a  little  more,  that  it 
may  become  a  fyrup  of  a  juít  confilbnce. 
This  fyrup  partakes  of  aíl  tbe  ytrtii.es  of 
íhfi  poppy.  See  the  article  POFPY. 
ÍACON1CON,  h  ehurch  híftory,  an 
ap3rtment  aníWwing  to  our  veftry.  See 
t}»artic!e  Ves.tr  Y, 

iJ^COPE,  in  grámmar,  the  farae  with 
imeíis»  See  the  articb  Tmesis* 
JIACOUSTICS,   called  alfo  diafhü- 
mes,  the  confideratíon  of  the  properties 
of  refrafled  found,  as  it  paíTes  through 
difieren  t  médiums,    See  Sound. 
ÍIACfUÍ,  in  grecían  antiquity,  an  ap- 
pellrtíon  gíven  to  .a  fa filio n  at  A  til  en  s, 
who  favoured  olígarchy  j  in  oppoíítion 
the  pediad,  wbo  were  for  a  puré  de- 
mocrática I  govemment, 
5IACYDONITES,  in  pharmacy,  a  term 
applied  to  thofe  remedies  where  quinces 
are  a  principal  ingrediente 
MDELPHIA,  in  the  linnaean  fyftem 
ai  botany,  a  clafs  ofplanrs,  the  feven- 
teenth  in  arder  j  comprehending  all  thofe 
with  papiüonaceous  and  hermaphrodite 
flowerí t  and  1  egu m i  nou s    feed ~ v eíTels  * 
See  Papilionaceous  and  Lecume. 
The  riiftinguííhmg  charaíteriftic  of  thís 
clafs  Ís,  that  tbe  II amina  adhere  toge- 
tiierj  forming  two  dífiimilar  bod  i  es  or 
ti  lamen  es,  the  one  ítandíng  abo  ve  the 
píftíl,  and  the  'other  furrounding  it,  See 
píate  X^X.  fig*  17, 

Tlie  bwer  part  of  this  laftts  triembra* 
patecas,  and  of  a  cylindrical  figure,  on- 
Jjr  opea  above  j  but  towards  the  top,  it 
isdivided  into  fe  ve  ral  fubulated  bod  i  es, 
whereof  thofe  in  the  tniddle  are  a  Item  ate - 
jy  ¡anger  and  íhorier  by  paire.  The  up- 
per  lilament  is  (ingle,  altogether  fnbuiaE- 
dj  and  covera  the  ílít  of  the  cylíridra- 
ceous  part  of  the  under  one.  Add  to 
tlris,  that  the  piftiíis  fingle  5  its  germ  ob^ 
íong,  and  rounded  5  its  ftyle,  fu  bu  lato - 
filiform;  and  the  ñígma  covered  with 
dowp,  of  the  length  of  the  ftyle,  and  ly- 
ingdireflly  below  the  antherse  of  the  ña- 
mina,  Thís  h  a  ve ry  natural  clafs,  and 
comprehends  peafe,  beans,  vetdies,  liquo- 


ríce,  and  a  great  many  other  genera» 
DIADEM,  in  antíquity,  a  head  band,  or 
¡fittét|  worn  by  kings,  as  a  hadge  of  theír 
royalty.  It  was  made  of  filfc,  thread,  or 
woolj  and  ued  round  the  templen  and 
forehead,  the  ends  beíng  tied  behind; 
and  ]et  fall  on  che  neek.  It-was  ufti- 
aííy  whítej  and  qníte  plain^  though  fome- 
times  ernbroidered  with  goldf  and  fet 
with  pearls  and  precioüs  ftones.  In  ía.t* 
te r  times,  it  carne  to  be  '  twifted  round 
crowns,  laurels,  ^,  and  even  appeat  s  to 
ha  ve  be  en  worn  011  divers  parts  of  the 
body,  See  the  article  CrowN* 
Diadem,  in  heraklryj  is  applied  to  certain 
jcirclesi  or  rimSj  fervíng  to  íncEofe  the 
crowns  of  fovereign  pi  inces^  and  to  bear 
the  globe  and  crois,  or  the  flower  de  luces 
for  th  ei  r  creft.  The  ero w  n  s  of  íby ere  igris 
are  bou  nd  t  ib  me  with  a  gieater,  and 
fome  with  a  lefs  number  of  diadems. 
The  bano*age  about  the  beads  of  moors 
on  íliields  is  alfo  called  díadem¿  in  bla? 
zoníng. 

DIERESIS,  infm:gery?  an  operarían  íerv- 
ing  to  divide  and  feparate  the  part  whert 
the  contínuíty  ís  a  hindrance  to  the  cure# 
Some  profeííbrs  divide  furgery  into  fue 
parts,  aíHgning  to  each  greek  ñames,  of 
whicb  día;refis  ís  one* 
Pi^EítESis,  in  medicine,  ís  the  confuming 
of  the  veíTels  of  an  animal  bodyf  when 
from  fome  corroding  can  fe  eertain  paf- 
fages  are  made,  which  natnrally  ouglit 
not  to  bave  be  en  ¿  or  eertain  natural  paf- 
fages  are  dilated  beyond  tbeír  ordinary 
dimenfionsj  foJ  that  the  bumours  which 
ought  to  have  been  contaíned  in  the  vef- 
lels  extravafate  or  run  ont. 
DijerEsis,  in  grammarj  the  dívtfion  of 
one  fylhble  into  two,  which  is  ufually 
noted  by  two  poínts  over  a  letter^  as 
aulai  inftead  of  aula:,  diíTolüenda  for 
d  i  ITs  1  venda. 
Diuresis  is  alfo  the  fame  with  wbat  ís 

otherwife  called  tmeíís.  See  Tmesis. 
Dr^TET-^É,  in  g redan  amiquiiy,  a 
kind  of  judges,  of  which  theréwere  two 
forts,  the  cleroti  zr\ú  díala fterii.  The 
former  were  publíe  arbi tratare,  chofen  by 
Jot  to  determine  all  can  fes  exceeding  ten- 
diachms,  wíthin  theír  own  trlbe,  and 
from  theír  fentence  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
fu  per  i  or  cornts, 

Tlie  diaíaclerií,  on  the  contrary,  were 
prívate  arbiErators  from  whofe  íentence 
there  lay  no  appeal,  and  accordingly  they 
always  took  an  oath  to  admínifter  jufHce 
withouE  partialíty, 
PIAGLYPHICE,  tlie  m  of  eutíiog  or 
5  Z  '  engíav- 
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engramng  figures  on  metal fuch  as  feals, 
intaglias¿  matrices  of  ietters,       oc  coins 
jar  medala.  See  the  arricies  Engraying 
and  Sculpttj&e. 
BIAGNGSTÍC,  in  medicine,  a  term  gí- 
yétl  io  tftófe  ¡izns  wllicti  indícate  the  pre- 
fine rtate  oi  a  di&ifej  íes  na  tu  re  and  caufe, 
The  re  are  two  principies  12  pon  which  the 
¿iiagnoíis  of  di  lea  fes  TS  founded :  the  firft 
-  dependa  011  a  knowledge  of  the  precedí ng 
caufes,  which  are  fuch  as  appear  to  ha  ve 
produce d  the  fame  difeafe  hefore  :  and 
.  the  fecond  is  a  knowledge  of  the  difeafe 
ín  its  own  nature,  and  prefent  effeóh. 
To  the  diagnofis  of  fevers,  beJongs  the 
knowledge  of  their  various  ftages  or 
times,  as  diftinguifhed  into  beginning, 
3  n  ere  a  Ce,  height,  and  declenfion* 
DIAGONAL,  in  geometry,  a  rigbt  line 
drawn  acrofs  a    quadr ilate ral  ñgure, 
from  one  angle  to  anoLher,  by  fbme? 
called  the  diameter,  and  by  others,  the 
diameter  of  the  figure.    Thus  a  b  in 
píate  LXX*  fig-  z,  is  calkd  a  diagonal* 
It  is  demonítrable,  i,  That  every  dia- 
gonal divides  a  parallelogram  into  two 
equal   parts,    2;  That  two  diagonals 
drawn  in  any  parallelogram  bífeeí  each. 
Qther*   g*  A  line  fgj  pafíing  through  the 
middle  point  of  the  diagonal  of  a  pa- 
rallelogram, divides  the  figure  into  two 
equal  parts.  4,  The  diagonal  of  a  fquare 
is  mcommenfurable  with  011  e  of  íts  íides. 
_5-  That  the  fum  of  the  íquares  of  the 
two  diagonals  of  every  parallelogram  ís 
«equal  to  the  fum  of  the  íqliares  of  the 
four  fides.    Thís  propoñtión  is  of  great 
tife  ín  the  theory  of  com  pound  motions  5 
íor^  in  an  obÜque  angled  parallelogram, 
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the  greater  diagonal  being  the  k\mk 
of  an  obtufe,  and  the  lefTer  of  an  acmé 
angle,  which  is  the  complement  of  the 
former,  i í.  the  obtufe  angíe  be  conceiíed 
to  grow  till  it  be  infinitely  great  witli  re- 
gare! to  the  acure  ene,  the  great  díagu* 
nal  be  comes  the  fum  of  the  two  íides 
and  the  leífer  one,  nothíng.  Now  uvo 
contiguous  fides  of  a  parallelogram  be- 
ing  known,  together  with  the  angle  lliey 
incÉude,  it  ís  eafy  to  find  one  of  tbe úk* 
gonals  in  numbersj  and  then  the  fore* 
going  propofition  gives  the  other.  This 
íécond  diagonal  ís  the  line  that  woukl  ^ 
deferibed  by  a  body  impelled  at  the  'fame 
time  by  two  f ore  es  whích  íhould  ha  ve  tlis 
fame  ra  ti  o  to  each  other,  as  the  contigu- 
ous  filies  ha  ve,  and  acl  in  thofe  two  di* 
reclions  ;  and  the  body  would  deferibe 
thís  diagonal  in  the  fame  time,  as  tt 
would  have  deferibed  eilher  of  the  con- 
tíguous  fides  Ín,  if  only  impelled  by  the 
forcé  correfponding  thereto,  See  the 
article  Compositioh  of  Muí 
Diagonal  scale*  See  Se  ale. 
DIAGRAM,  in  gedmetry,  a  fcheme  f*r 
explaíning  and  demonftrating  the  pío- 
per  ti  es  of  any  figure>  whether  trian  gle, 
íquare,  circle,  ®c*  See  the  articJt^ 
Trianglh,  Sqijare,  §fv, 
Djagkam,  among  antíent  muficians,  the 
fame  with  the  feale  of  the  moderna  See 
the  article  Scale, 

Its  utmoft  extent  was  only  two  oftavy  j 
the  loweíl  note  bein'g  to  the  higheft  ® 
1  to  4, 

With  i  11  thís  compafs,  they  ha^d  éghtein 
notes  or  fo^ndsi  the  ñames  of  whiéj 
beginning  with  the  loweíl,-  are  thefe; 


Proílambanomenos,  anfwering  to  our  A 

Hypate  hypaton 

SN 

Parypate  hypaton 

Ltchanos  hypaton 

D 

Hypate  mefon 

Parypate  mefon 

F 

Lichanos  mefon 

G 

Mefe  ' 

á 

Trite  fynemmenüíí 

Para  me  fe 

Trite  díczeugmenon 

c 

Para  nete  fynemmenon 

Parancte  diezeugmenon 

d 

Nete  fynemmenon 

Nete  diezeugmenon 

e 

Trite  h  y  per  bol  se  on 

f 

Para  nete  hyperbolKon 

S 

Nete  hyperbolseoií 

u 
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This  diagram>  it  is  to  be  oh  Per  ved,  re- 
preJents'^nly  the  día  ton  íc  gemís,  where 
the  notes  or  founds  are  by  no  means 
dEítmftj  p aráñete  fynemmenon  co- 
iocidiog  wíth  the  trite  díezeugmenon, 
and  the  nete  fynemmenon  wuh  the  pa- 
l^nete  diezeugmenom  It  is  al  ib  observ- 
able, that  Tome  of  the  notes  lia  nd  nearer 
tremer  than  the  retí  $  the  ínter  val  be- 
tween  the  Jatter  being  a  tone,  and  be- 
tween  the  forme  r  only  a  fe  mi  tone,  See 
the  articleÍN'TERVAL, 

PI&GRYDIUM,  ín  pharmacy,  a  pre- 
pararon o  f  fcammony,  inven red  by  Ga- 
len :  it  confifts  ín  baking  the  icammony 
Ín  a  quince,  but  is  at  prefent  feldom 
ufed,  the  icammony  being  found  not  to 
need  any  corree! ion,  See  the  articé 
Scammowy. 

DlAHEXAPLÜj  or  Diahexapte,  a- 
mong  farríers,  a  compound  medicine, 
focaüed  from  its  contaíníng-  frx  ingre- 
tiietits,  biithwort  and  gen  rían  roots, 
joniper-berriesj  bay-berries,  inyrrh,  and 
ivory  iháVíiigSi  It  is  commended  íbr 
colds,  confumptions,  pin  finéis,  and  many 
ctber  diforders  ín  hoifes. 

DIAL,  or  Sum-dial,  an  inítrument  ferv- 
jng  to  tneafure  time  by  means  of  the 
íhadow  of  the  fura. 

En  n<  di  ais  are  dífrerently  denominated  ac* 
cording  to  their  different  íituation,  and 
the  figure  of  the  furface  s  upen  whieh  they 
are  deferibed ,  as  h or i  zontal,  vertical»  eq ui-  , 
norial,  polar,  direcr,  erecl,  declíning, 
kcliningj  reclin  ing,  cyl  i  mírica!,  £yc<  We 
fliall  here  proceed  to  deferibe  theie  par  ti-  p 
cular  kinds  of  diab  j  and  exphin  the  píü- 
lofophical  principies  o n  whích  dtaiing  is 
founded  under  the  article  Dialing, 
Dials  are  diftlnguiíhed  into  primary  and 
fecondary, 

Primary  Dial,  tirar  eitraer  drawn  on  the 
pla»c  of  the  horizofjj  callcd  an  horizon- 
tal dial  i  or  perpendicular  rhcretO;  on  t^e 
planes  titilar  oí  the  merijbn,  or  prime 
vertical,  called  a  vertical  dial  \  Lo  which 
are  addcd  thofe  drawircn  xb¿  polar  and 
equinocltal  planes»  tbough,  neither  hori- 
sbnuJ  ñor  vertical. 

Eqmnoílial  Dial,  ís  that  deferibed  on  an 
equinaclial  plañe,  or  a  plañe  repment- 
ing  that  of  the  equinoccial  Tijty  are 
ufually  diftmguiíhed  into  npper,  whícb 
look  ¡owards  the  zenirh»  and  lower,  which 
Mycét  the  nadir.  Now  as  the  íun  only 
¡Ilumines  the  upper  furfa ce  of  an  tquí- 
norial  plañe,  whíle  he  is  ín  our  hpmU 
fpherei  or  on  the  northern  (i  de  é{  the 
equator,  an  upper  equino ílial  dial  wlU 
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only  íhew  the  hput  during  the  ípríng  and 
fummer  feafon.  And  a  gañí,  as  the  fun 
only  3] ki mines  the  lower  furface  of  an 
equ inopia!  plañe,  while  he  is  in  the 
íbuthern  hemífphere,  or  on  the  other  íide 
of  the  equ.itor,  a  lower  equinoelíal  dial 
w¡ II  only  íhew  the  hour  ín  autumn  and 
winter.  To  ve  an  equinoccial  dial 
therefbre  that  fhall  ferve  ají  the  yéar 
roondj  the  upper  and  lower  muir  be 
joined  together  ^  that  ís,  it  muft  be  drawn 
on  each  Sde  of  the  plañe, 
i  defcñhe  an  upper  equimBial  Dial. 
Froin  a  center  C  (píate  LXX.  fíg4  3, 
1.)  deferibe  a  circle  ABDE,  and  by 
two  díameters  A  D  and  BE,  ínterfecling 
each  other  at  riglit  an'gles,  divide  it  into 
quadrants  A  B,  BD,  D  E  and  £  A.  Sub- 
tli^íde  each  quadrant  tnto  fije  equal  parts 
by  the  right  lines,  C  1,  C  II,  C  iií>  ®e* 
which  Unes  will  be  hour  lines,  and  thro* 
the  center  C  drive  a  ftyle  or  pin  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plañe  Á  BD  E.  The  dial 
thus  deferibed  being  raifed  fo  as  to  be 
in  the  plañe  of  the  equat¿r,i  the  line 
C  Xíiy  intbe  plañe  of  the  meridian,  and 
the  poínt  A  looping  towards  the  fouth  j 
the  íhadow  of  the  ftyle  will  íhew  the 
hours  both  of  the  forenoon  and  afler- 
noon. 

A  íower  equinoBml  Dial  ís  deferibed  in 
the  lame  manner,  with  thls  exception, 
that  no  hour  lines  are  to  be  drawn  bey ond 
that  of  fije  o^clock* 

*To  'deferibe  an  univerfal  equhiüBlal  Dial: 
join  two  metal  planes  A  B  G  D  and 
C  DE  F,  (tbid,  n°  *t)  fo  as  to  be  rnove- 
able  ai;  tjie  \S\\it<  On  the  upper  furface  of 
the  plañe  ÁB  C  D  deícribe  an  opper  equi- 
n  cirial  dial  j  and  upon  the  lower,  a/íw- 
rr,  as  alriaoy  direfted,  and  through  the 
center  1.  drivé  a  ítyíe,  In  the  plañe 
DÉ  F  C  cuta  box,  and  put  a  magnetical 
n.ecLÍle  G  therein ;  fit  on  the  fame  plañe 
a  brafs  quadrant  L  Hj  nleely  gradnated, 
and  paiTiTtjr  through  a  hole  H-cut  ín  the 
plañe  Á  B  C  DÉ  Now  lince  tbis  may  be 
lo  placed  by  means  of  the  needle^  as 
thnr  the  ífne  I  Ta  üiall  be  in  the  plañe 
of  the  meridian,  and  by  means  of  ^he 
qundsant  fo  raifed?  as  that  the  angla 
B  C  F  íh^íl  be  equal  to  the  elevation  of 
the  equator,  ít  will  ferve  ,as  a  dial  ín 
any  paít  of  the  worid*  6n  tbís  dial 
may  be  drawn  fe  vera  1  con  cent  ríe  ci  releí, 
which  will  Ihew  the  fu n's  place  and  declí- 
nation.  Thus  divide  the  ftyle  into  100 
parts,  which  béing  the  radíos  of  a  circle, 
take  the  complement  of  the  declinatioii 
5°,  ioa?  i5°7  and  with  the  tímgent 
5  Z  2. 
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of  thefe  degrees  derribe  concentiic  cir- 
dts,  and  when  the  end  of  the  íhadow  of 
the  ftyle  comes  ihto  one  of  them,  it  íhews, 
the  declínation  and  the  fun's  place,  which 
tnay  be  mar  leed  on  the  círcles. 

Horizontal  Dial,  that  deferí bed  on  a  plañe 
paral  Jel  to  the  honzon, 

To  dra<w  the  bour  Unes  upon  an  horizontal 
Dial,  geometrically,  draw  a  ríght  line 
N  S  Qbidn  nc  3';)  for  the  merídian  and 
hour  line  of  jz,  and  crofs  ít  whh  another 
.  B  W,  for  the  hour  line  of  6  at  right 
ángles  in  Z  i  and  11  pon  2  as  a  center 
deferí  be  a  circle  ENWS,  reprefenting 
thé  homon,  oí  London,  for  example, 
wbofe  latítude  is  51o  31 1  and  líkewífe 
this  dial  plañe,  Withm  this  circle  pro- 
jefl  the  l'phere  according  to  ypnt  lati- 
tude :  then  íhall  the  feveral  hour  círcles 
touching  the  plañe  of  the  honzon  give 
yon  points  to  draw  the  hour  línes  upon 
your  dial  [dañe,  If  a  ruler  therefore  h 
íaid  to  Z,  and  every  one  of  the  points 
I,  2,  3?  &c.  11,  10,  9>,@V.  and  ftraight 
lines'drawn,  thefe  línes  íhall  be  the  true 
hour  lines  for  your  horizontal  dial, 
Thefe  is  nothing  reqnired  to  compleat 
this  dial  but  to  rnakt¡  the  heíght  of  the 
ftyle.  equal  to  the  latítude  of  the  place* 
Wherefore  for  the  latitude  of  London 
|ake  51"  %**  from  your  'fcale  of  chords, 
and  fet  them  upon  the  horízon  from  S 
to  A,  and  draw  a  line  %  A  for  the  ftyle, 
This  fubftyle,  upon  which  the  ftyle  ftands 
in  all  horizontal  chais,  is  the  meridían,  or 
hour  line  of  12. 

In  large  dials,  where  great  aecuracy  ¡s 
required,  it  is  beft  to  determine  the  línes 
of  íhe  día  i  by  trigonométrica!  calcu- 
laron, in  which  the  eíevation  of  the 
pole  of  the  place  beíng  grven,  the  angles 
which  the  hour  línes  make  "with  tbe  me- 
rídian ín  the  center  of  the  dial  are  found 
by  the  followfog  canon.  As  the  fine  of 
90o,  is  to  the  fine  of  the  elevación  of  the 
poíe  or  la  ti  tu  de  of  the  place  ;  fo  is  the 
tangent  of  each  hour's  equinoccial  dif- 
lance  from  the  meridian,  to  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  required. 
Vertical  Dial,  that  drawn  on  the  plañe  of 
a  vertical  circle,  The  vertí  cal  s  cliiefly 
ufed  are  the  prime  vertical  and  the  me- 
rídian, whence  ariíe  fouth,  north,  eaft,, 
weft  d¡ak.  If  the  dial  refpecls  the  car- 
dinal points  of  the  horizmi ,  ít  is  calléd 
dtreéi,  but  if  aoy  other  vertical  be  chafen, 
it  is  faid  to  decline*  Agaín,  if  the  cítele 
whofe  plañe  is  úfed  be  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon^  the  dial  is  denoipinated  crtíl  > 


but  if  the  plañe  be  oblique  to  the  honm 
it  is  faid  to  incline  or  recline,  1 
Ereéi>  <tire¿l>  fiuth  or  north  Dial,  ¡Jtb 
defci  ibed  on  the  furface  of  the  primeit^ 
tical  circlcj  looking  fouthward  or 
ward. 

To  deferibe  tbe  bour  Unes  upon  a  <$ftWflj 
A  ereélj  direfl ,  foutb  &r  mrtb  Dialh  h^. 
ff';  drawn  a  ríght  line  N  5,  (ihid.  n*  * 
fe  and  5,)  for  the  meridian,  or  line  of  i¡ 
'  ■  and  another  at  ríght  angles  E 
the  horizontal  line  of  the  plañe,  cr¿¿ 
tn  the  point  Z  j  upon  2?  as  a  center.  dt 
ferib?  a  circle  NESW  reprefeming t¿ 
horizon,  and  thereon  projeft  tl}e  fpjj^ 
Then  draw  a  Une  upon  puf  prój^ioi 
to  reprefent  your  plañe.  Nowanería 
direc)  plañe,  which  beholds  the  %\ 
muft  needs  be  in  the  azimuth  circtej 
calí  and  weft,  and  therefore  a  right  li^' 
drawn  from  eaft  to  weft  íhall  miéh\ 
your  plañe.  Having  dra%vn  tbe 
upon  the  projeaion,  you  niuíl  fiad  ¡¡| 
pok.  Now*  this  plañe  EW  lying-  r 
the  azimuth  of  eaft  and  weft,  m  p]tt 
muft  lie  in  the  azimuth  of  nonh  and 
fouth,  fo  that  N  is  the  pole  of  the  noEÜi 
face  of  this  plañe,  and  S  of  the  \ú\:ú 
face,  eíther  of  which  poles  are  removed  I 
00  degrees  from  the  plañe,  and  ¿fe 
tlrawn  from  the  one  pole  to  the  ¡otíw, 
willcutthe  piane  at  ríght  angles  tn  1. 
The  next  thing  to  be  found  is  tlie  de- 
vatíon  oí  the  pole  of  the  world  abovi 
the  plañe.  Now  P  the  pole  of  theworlJ 
is  elevated  above  this  plañe  EW  h 
quantity  of  the  arch  of  the  méridian  ZÍ 
Tofind  rhe  quantity  of  which,  tíke ih 
diftance  ZP  in  your  compaífes,  aod 
meafure  it  upon  the  fcale  of  half  tangen», 
and  yon  wiü  ftná  it  to  be  equal  to  eN 
complement  of  the  latitude»  Thm  i\ 
For  the  hour  diftance s  upon  the  plam, 
they  are  found  Unís.  Lay  a  ruler  to  N, 
the  pole  of  the  plañe,  and  to  the  fot- 
ral  poínts  js  %y  3,  &c,  11,  10,  9,^, 
where  the  hour  círcles  of  the  projec* 
tion  cut  the  plañe,  and  where  the  ns 
íer  cuts  the  primitive  circle  makc  fn^ll 
*  *  *  :  and  lines  drawn  from  the  ttm 
thj  ough  thefe  ftars,  íhall  be  the  tmf 
hour  línc-s  upon  the  dial  planet  TJje 
heíght  of  the  pole  above  the  plañe  hth¡ 
equal  to  the  complement  of  the  iatitodíj 
take  that  ín  degrees  from  a  fcale  of  cbontt 
and  fet  thern  from  S  to  B  P  and  draw  a. 
line  Z  B  for  the  ftyle,  which  muft  M 
upon  the  meridían,  and  on  the  kú 
T^ce  muft  poüit  downwards  to  the  fooih 
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pole,  and  oti  the  north  face  upwards  lo 
he  north  pole,  as  m  nQ  5. 
T0  draw  this  dial  trjgonometncally, 
¿v  as  the  radius  to  the  co-fine  of  the 
jjítude,  fo  ís  the  tairgejit  of  i5«  the 
firft  hour1»  equinoccial  diftance,  to  the 
tangent  of  the  firft  hoürt  diílance  on  the 

Ehi™¿to&  iafiorwefipiM,  that  de-, 
fcribed  oñ  the  plañe  of  the  meridjan, 
looking  to  the  eaít  or  fo  ihe  weíh 

tí»  ^íri^  e™&>  direñi  eaft  or  <wefl 
j>r¿L.  Let  ABfcD,  píate  LXX,  LXXI, 
jiü  6  and  7,  be  tli¿  dial  plañe»  r.  Upon 
the  poínt  C  at  the  lowermoft  córner,  ¡f  ít 
be  an  eaft  dial,  or  opon  the  poínt  D,  at 
tlie  ojher  lowermoft  córner,  if  Ít  be  a  weft 
dial,  with  60  degrees  of  a  lina  of  chord?, 
ddcribe  an  obfcure  arch  of  a  circte  E  F. 
Then  from  the  fame  line  of  chords  take 
thé  complement  of  the  latí  tu  de  of  the 
place,  which  is  alfo  the  elevatiou  of  the 
equinos!  i  al  abo  ve  the  horizon  j  and  fet 
that  diftance  upon  the  arch  from  E  to  F, 
and  draw  the  line  C  F  A  quite  through 
the  plañe.  Thís  line  wilJ  repreíent  the 
equinoccial  circle,  z.  That  you  may 
the  better  proportion  your  ftyle  to  your 
plañe,  and  that  all  the  hours  may  come 
oa,  and  be  at  a  conven ient  di  fian  ce  from 
one  another,  aíftime  two  points  ín  the 
equinoccial  line,  one  towards  the  end 
of  C  for  the  hour  of  XI,  in  the  eaft 
dial,  or  of  I  in  the  weít  dial,  as  the  poínt 
G  \  and  another  towards  the  other  end 
thereofj  for  the  hour  of  VI,  as  the  point 
H,  and  through  thefe  two  points  G  and 
H,  draw  two  Unes  at  right  angles  to  the 
tquinoftial  for  the  hour  iínes  of  XX  and 
VI  o'clock.  q.  Upon  the  point  G  with 
60  degrees  of  the  üne  of  chords,  de* 
feribean  obJcure  arch  of  a  circle,  below 
¡he  equinuélial  line,  as  I  K,  fetting 
thereon  15  fl  of  your  line  of  chords  from 
I  toK,  and  draw  the  obfcure  line  GKL 
ejttending  it  till  it  cut  the  hour  line  of 
VI  in  the  point  L  5  fo  íhall  the  díftance 
LH  be  the  heighth  of  the  perpendicular 
ftyle  proportionéd  to  this  plañe.  4.  Open 
your  compaffes  to  Go*  of  your  line  of 
chords,  and  fettíng  one  foot  in  the  point 
L  with  the  other,  deícribe  an  obfcure 
arch  of  a  círcle  MN  between  the  hour 
line  of  VI  and  the  üne  GL  5,  Divide 
the  arch  MN  into  Uve  equal  parts,  at 
the  points  O  QO©  0,  and  hy  a  ruler 
from  L  to  each  of  the  fe  points,  and  the 
ruler  wíll  cut  the  equjríoáial  üne  CH 

.  in  íhe  pgints  *  *7*  *¿  through  whi<m. 


points  draw  ríght  lines  parallel  to  the 
hour  üne  of  VI,  as  the  lines  VII  *  VII» 
VILE  *  VHI,  IX  *  1X>  X  * X>  and  they 
will  be  the  true  hour  lines  of  an  eaft  dial 
from  in  the  morning  to  eleven  before 
noon.  6W  For  the  hour  lines:  before  VI, 
namely,  of  IV  and  V  in  the  morning,  you 
may  put  them  on  by  transferring  the 
íame  diñan  ees  típon  the  equínoílial  line 
before  VI,  as  there  is  between  VI,  and 
the  bour  lines  of  VII  and  VIÍI,  after 
Vf.  and  through  the  fe  points  draw 
lines  parallel  to  the  hour  üne  oí  VI,  and 
they  wilí  be  the  ñoitr  lines  of  IV  ánd  V 
in  the  morning.  7,  For  thé  ftyléof  éaft 
or  weft  dials  Ít  may  be  eiEher  a  ílraight 
poínted  pin  or  wire  exaítiy  of  the  length 
,  of  the  line  HL,  tijcéd  in  the  pbint  or 
fome  other  part  of  the  line  of  VI,  per- 
pendiculaily  to  the  plañe,  which  wíll 
íhew  the  true  hour  only  by  the  íliadow  of 
the  very  top3  as  in  the  weft  dial  n°  7  ;  or¿ 
which  Ís  better?  it  may  be  av  píate  ot 
brafs  of  the  fame  bread th  with  the 
lían  ce  between  the  hour  Jines  of  VI  and 
IX  upon  the  equinoccial,  as  in  the  eaft 
dial  n°  6?  which  píate  being  fec  perpen- 
dícularly  upon  the  hour  üne  of  VI,  will 
íhew  the  hour  by  the  Oiadow  of  the 
upper  edge.  S,  If  you  would  ¡nfert  the 
halves  and  quarters  of  hours,  divide 
each  fpace  between  Q  and  Q  on  tha 
árcb  M  N  into  four  equal  parts,  and  fo 
transfer  them  to  the  equinoccial  ci relej  as 
yon  díd  the  whole  hours,  In  an  eaft  and 
weft  dial  every  thing  ís  the  fame,  wítb 
this  differenceonly,  that  whereas  the  arch 
EFin  the  éaft  diaí,  through  which  the 
equínoílial  paffes,  was  deferibed  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  plañe  upon  the  center 
C  ;  in  the  weft  dial  it  muíl  be  deferibed 
on  the  left  hand  on  the  center  D  j  and 
the  hour  ünes  of  IV,  V,  VI,  VII, 
VIII,  IX,  X,  XI  i n  the  forenoon  on  the 
eaft  diaí,  muíl  be  VIH,  VII,  VI,  V, 
IVj  III,  II,  I  ¡n  the  aftemoon  on  the 
weft  dial. 

Polar  Dial,  that  deferibed  on  a  plan® 
paíling  through  the  pales  of  the  world, 
and  the  eaft  and  weft  points  of  the 
horizon,  denominated  upper  or  ¿GTuert 
according  as  it  looks  up  towards  the 
zenith,  or  down  towards  the  nadir^ 
It  is  therefore  inclined  to  the  horizon 
in  an  angle  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the 
pole, 

To  dra-uj  an  upper  polar  Dial.  Draw  a 
right  Une  AB  (tvf  10)  parallel  ¡tp  the 
liprison  3  and  if  the  plañe  be  ¡mmoye- 
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a  ole,  find  the  meridían  Une  CE.  Di- 
vidí; CE  into  two  equal  parts,  and  toro1 
C  draw  a  right  line  F  G  parallel  to  AB, 
Then  ftom  the  cerner  D,  w.ith  the  ínter- 
val  DE,  deferí  be  a  quadrant,  whích  di- 
vide into  íix  equal  parts  $  and  from  the 
center  Dt  tbrough  the  feveraí  points  of 
dívifion,  draw  right  Lines  D  i,  D  z9 
D  3,  Djj-,  D  5,  and  fet  off  the  intervals 
E  i,Es)E  3,  E  4,  E  5^  contrary  way? 
f^¿c.  E  iij  iOj  9,  8,  7.  From  the  points 
Sj  4í  3  5  3?  T?  rftijfe  per|^Bdic^laíSj  meet- 
ing  the  line  FG  ¡n  the  corre  fpon  de  nt 
points.  Laftly,  in  D  ereít  a  perpendi- 
cular ftyle  eqnal  to  D  E,  or  on  two 
equal  pleces,  E,  C,  flxa  crofe  ¡ron  rod, 
then  wÍ33  ta,  12  ;  i,  15  i,  a  j  3,  3,  &c. 
be  hour  Hn.es  to  be  poínted  out  at  the 
proper  times  by  theíhadow  of  the  índices* 
A  lower  polar  dial  is  made  by  putting 
out  the  hours  of  the  forenoon  9,  10,  n, 
and  thofe  of  Ehe  af  ternoon  1,  »,  3,  wtth 
the  noon  -hour  1%  itfelf,  and  orily  leav- 
ing  the  hours  4  and  5  in  the  morning  and 
7  and  &  in  the  afreruoon. 

Second&ry  Dial,  that  drawn  011  the  plañe 
or'  óther  circles  than  the  horizon,  prime 
vei  tical,  equinoftial,  and  polar  circles ; 
or  that  which  either  declines,  inclines,  re- 
dine?,  or  deíncíincs, 

Dediniftg  DiALSarc  ereclor  vertical  di  ais, 
which  cut  either  the  plañe  of  the  prime 
vertical,  or  of  the  horizon  at  oblique 
angles,  They  are  of  very  great  ufe,  as  the 
walls  of  houíes,  upon  which  dials  are 
freqnently  drawn,  commonly  de  vía  te  from 
the  cardinal  points. 

'fo  defcrlbe  a  vertical  Di  al,  dedhñng  from 
the  fouth  lo  the  eajly  or  <w¿ft}  ír¡gonor?i£tri  - 
cally*  Inorder  lo  do  this,  1.  The  height 
of  the  pole  or  ftyle  above  the  plañe  muft 
be  found.  2,.  The  deflexión  or  fub- 
íty  1  €  %  di  ftance  from  the  meridían.  And 
3#  The  plane's  difference  of  Jongitude, 
Al!  which  are  parts  of  the  fpherícal 
triangle  ?RZ,  (  ha  S.7 "right  angled  at 
R,  in  which  are  given  the  ílde  ?Z, 
equal  to  the  complemcnt  of  the  la  tí  tu  de 
of  the  place  i  the  angíe  P  Z  R,  the  com- 
plement  of  the  planeas  declinaron  5  and 
fehe  right  angie  at  From  thefe  three 
data  are  found.  i¿  The  heíght  of  the 
ítyle  above  the  plañe  by  this  canon. 
As  the  fine  of  90o 

Is  to  the  fine  complemcnt  of  the  la- 
tiende, 

So  h  the  fine  complement  of  the  plane's 

deííínatipn 
To  the  fine  of  the  height  of  the  ftyle. 


¿*  The  dift,ance  of  tbe  fubítyle  fronu. 
meridían  by  this  canon* 
As  the  fine  of  90o 
To  the  fine  of  the  planeas  dedinauor, 
So  ís  the  tangent  of  the  complemtnuj 

the,  latí  tu  de  of  the  place 
To  the  tangent  of  thefubftyle's  difh^ 
from  tht  meridían. 
3.  To  find  the  plane's  difference  of^ 
gitude,  fay, 
As  the  fsne  of  the  complemcnt  of  w. 
tude 

To  the  fine  of  90°, 

So  is  the  fine  of  the  fubftyU's  di^n 

from  the  meridian 
To  the  fine  of  the  planeé  dífFereitcs 

of  longitude. 
4-  To  find  the  angle  that  each  heut 
makes  with  the  fu b ítyle,  lay, 
As  the  fine  of  90o 
To  the  fine  of  the  height  of  thepofc 

above  íhe  plañe, 
So  is  the  tangent  of  the  difference  0f 

the  fun's  diftance  from  the  me. 

ridian  and  the  difieren  ce  of  ]Qji- 

gi  ludes 

To  the  tangent  of  the  angle  requín  j, 
An  example  of  a  noi  th  dial  declinin^ 
ealf,  which  is  only  a  fouth  dial  j]ntndF 
may  be  fe  en  in  (n°  9.) 
hidhied  Di  als  are  thofe  delineated  on 
planes  inclining  towards  the  fouthem 
íide  of  the  horcón  in  an  angle  either 
greater  or  ¡efs  than  the  eqoinoílig] 
plane- 
ta dra-uo  an  hidhied  Dial,  Th  e  i  ncl  ínatioo 
of  the  plañe,  as  DC,  (nQ  n.)  k¡n;; 
found  by  a  declinator,  as  taught  imdEr 
the  article  Declinator,  if  ít  fafl  bs< 
tween  the  equinoccial  plañe  CE,  and 
the  vertical  one  C  B,  fo  as  ihat  the  angle 
of  inclina tion  D  C  A  be  greater  ta  the 
elevation  of  the  equator  E  C  A,  en  the 
upper  íide  draw  a  norih  dial,  and  on  rí  e 
lower  a  fouth  dial  to  an  elevation  of  the 
equator,  which  is  eqnal  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  elevation  of  the  equator  of  the 
given  place,  and  the  complemcnt  of  ik 
inclination  £0  a  quadrant.  If  the  in- 
cline d  plañe  C  F  ta  11  be  tween  the  horí- 
zonta!  one  C  A,  and  the  equinoclial  one 
GE,  fo  as  that  the  angle  of  inclination 
FCA  k  ¡efs  tban  the  elevation  of  \k 
equator  ECA,  deferí  be  an  horizontal 
dial  fo  an  elevation  of  the  pole  equal  to 
the  aggregate  of "  the  elevation  of  tíis 
pole  of  the  given .  place,  and  the  incli- 
nation of  the  plañe,  See  the  arúcleífo- 
ri%Q?ital-DiALv 
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Titdínddials  are  drawn  after  tbe  fame 
Z  m  prímary  diali,  exeept  that  the 

S  nVeformír  cafe  mufl  be  fitted 
Lr  [he  an^le  ABC,  and  m  the  lat- 

M^ce  of  the  center  of  tbe  dial  from  the 
lTrierf  contingency  is  in  the  former  cafe 
pCamimthelaUsrFG. 

Dials,  tbofe  delmeated  on  p  anes 
rdíning  backwards  from  the  zenith  to- 
«irds  the  north,  in  an  angle  greater  or 
lefcthan  the  polar  plañe. 
*  ¿jfrifr  a  ruhmng  Dial*  If.fhe  re- 
'  elined  plañe  H  C,  K  i*)  fall  between 
¡he  vertical  plañe  B  C,  and  the  polar 
pbne  IC,  fo  as  that  the  angle  of  re- 
ciination  BCH  Is  lefs  than  the  diftance 
of  the  pole  from  the  zenith  B  C  I,  de- 
fcribetvvo  vertical  fouth  and  north  dials 
t0  an  elevalion  of  the  equator  equal  to 
the  dífferenoe  between  the  etevation  of  the 
equator  of  the  given  place,  and  the  angla 
of  ^din:tiion.  See  vertical*  fouib  and 
wth  Dial. 

Ifther&clined  plañe, as  KC,  fall  between 
tire  polar  plañe  I  Cs  and  the  horizontal 
oneCL,  fo  as  that  the  angle  of  ret)U 
catión  B  C  K  is  greater  than  the  dif- 
tance oí  the  pole  from  the  zenith  I  C  B, 
deferíbe  an  horizontal  dial  thereon  to  an 
elévation  of  the  pole  equal  to  the  difie- 
ren» between  the  angle  of  reelination, 
and  the  eleva  ti  on  of  the  equator  of  the 
givmplacc,  See  Horizontal  Di 
Dihidhiíd  Díals  are  thofe  which  both 
decline  and  incline,  or  recline*  The  uíé 
of  the  fe  being  very  rare,  we  íhall  not 
tronóle  the  reader  with  a  deferí ption  of 
tliefll. 

Cwfirtifiw  of  m  unívrrfal  indined}  hori- 
mtal and equinfifftal  Dial,  This  in- 
Animen t  conhfts  of  two  platea  of  brafs* 
m  □  t  h  u r  fol  í  d  m  a  t  te  1  -s  wh  er eo  f  the  11  nder 
oneA(na  12,)  is  hollowed  about  the 
míddle,  to  receive  a  compafs  faftened 
nndemeath  with  ferews,  The  píate  B 
is  moyeable  by  means  of  a  íhong  joínt 
at  C,  Upon  this  píate  is  drawn  a  ho- 
rizontal dial  for.  lome  latitnde  greater 
iban  any  of  thofe  the  dial  is  to  be  ufed 
in, with  a  ftyle  E  proportionable  to  that 
latitud?;  For  when  the  plañe  B  is  raifed 
by  means  of  the  quadrant  Ds  tbe  hori- 
zontal plañe  muít  always  have  a  lefs  Ia- 
timde  than  that  the  dial  is  made  for, 
ofherwife  the  axis  of  tbe  fiyle  will  have 
an  elevation  too  little*  Inftead  of  the 
quadrant  D  is  generally  placed  an  arch 
jrom  the  equ&or  to  60o  rmiiíbered  dgwn- 
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wards,  60  being  at  the  bottom^  and 
for  this  latitnde  of  60o ,  the  horizontal 
dial  is  commonly  drawn.  The  arch  of 
€o°  is  faftened  by  two  frnall  tenons,  and 
may  he  laid  down  upon  the  píate  A,  as 
likewife  may  the  ftylé  upon  the  píate  E, 
and  both  of  tbefe  are  fcept  uprigbt  by 
means  of  little  fprings  underneath  ihe 
p lates. 

The  ufe  of  the  Ir.dtncd  horizontal  Dial. 
Raí  fe  the  upper  píate  B  to  the  degree  of 
latitude  of  the  place  where  you  are,  by 
means  of  the  grada  ti  ons  on  the  quadrant 
D-  Then  if  the  plañe  A  be  let  hori- 
zontal, fo  that  the  needle  of  the  compafs 
fettles  over  its  line  of  declination,  the 
íhadow  of  the  axis  will  íhew  the  bour  of 
the  day* 

Ufe  of  the  equinoBial  Dial*  Yon  muft 
place  the  edge  of  the  equinoccial  cirde 
HBI  to  tbe  degree  of  the  elevation  06 
the  pole  by  means  of  the  quadrantj  amí 
íf  tbe  dial  be  fet  north  and  fouth  by 
means  of  the  compafs,  the  íhadow  of 
the  ftyle  will  fhew  the  hourof  the  day  se 
all  times  of  the  year,  even  wben  the  fun 
is  in  the  equinoítial,  becaufe  the  círde  js 
hol  lowed , 

Ring  Dial,  a  kind  of  diaj?  confiftin§  of  a 
brafs  ring,  ftldom  exceedíng  two  ínches 
in  diameter5  and  one  third  of  an  inch  i  11 
breadth,  In  a  point  of  this  ring  the  re  is 
3  hole,  tbrough  which  the  fun  beams  be-* 
ing  receivedj  make  a  Jucid  [pzck  on  the 
concavity  ofthe  oppoíite  íémicircle^which 
gíves  the  hour  of  the  day  in  the  diviíion 
marked  therein,  But  it  only  holds  good 
aboot  the  times  of  the  equínox,  unlels  the 
hole  is  made  moveable,  and  the  days  of 
tbe  month  are  marked  on  tlie  íonvex 
fide  of  the  ring*  In  this  cafe  the  dial 
can  be  reftified  for  any  time,  and  will 
íhew  the  hour  of  the  day  throughout  the 
yearP 

Tó  ufe  ít?  put  the  moveable  hole  to  tbe 
day  ofthe  month,  then  fufpending  it  by 
the  little  ríng i  turn  it  towards  the  fun  til! 
bis  rays  point  out  the  hour  among  the 
diviíions  on  the  infide. 
Ufiiverfal  or  afiromimcal  riñg-Di&L,  a 
dial  íervtng  to  íliew  the  hour  of  the  day 
in  any  part  of  the  eartb  j  wbereas  tbe 
former  is  confín ed  to  a  certain  latitude. 
It  is  compofed  of  two  rings >  or  flat  ei relés, 
from  two  to  íix  i n ches  in  diameter,  and 
their  bread  th  proportionaL  The  out- 
ward  ring  H R  E  P  (píate LXXL  fig,  i^,) 
reprefents  the  meridian  of  the  place  of 
tlie  (ibferverj  and  contains  two  diviíions 
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of  90*  each,  as  HR  and  EP  diametri- 
cally  oppofite  to  each  other,  the  one  ferv- 
ing  from  the  equaror  to  the  north  pole, 
and  the  other  from  the  equütor  to  the 
fouth,  The  inner  ring  B  C  reprefents 
the  equator,  and  turna  exa£Uy  within 
the  outward  ring,  by  means  of  two 
pivots  at  the  points  of  the  hours  of  i*. 
A  curfor  N  compofed  of  two  íittk  pieces, 
ílides  along  an  apertura',  in  the  middle 
of  the  bridge  I,  which  curfor  has  a  fmall 
Jiole  to  admit  the  rays  of  the  fun«  The 
middle  of  this  bridge  reprefents  the  axis 
of  tbe  world,  and  ks  two  extreraitiés 
the  two  poles  \  on  one  fide  of  It  are 
drawn  the  frgns  of  the  zodiac,  and  on 
the  other,  the  days  of  the  rnonth,  On 
the  edge  of  the  meridian  ílides  a  piece 
h  at  with  a  ring  I,  fitted  to  0f  by  which 
the  inftrument  ¡s  to  he  fufpended  during 
the  obfervatíon.  This  ring  reprefents  the 
zemth. 

Ufe  of  the  unvverfal ring- Dial,  Plac e  tí) e 
line  on  the  middle  of  the  íliding  piece, 
immediately  below  the  ring,  to  the  latí- 
tude  of  the  place,  and  fix  the  line 
croíling  the  hole  of  the  curfor  to  the  day 
of  the  month,  or  degree  of  the  fign  ¡n 
which  the  fun  then  is,  Open  the  in- 
ftrument fo,  rhat  the  two  rings  be  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  fufpend 
ít  by  the  ring  I :  turn  the  fíat  ílde  of  the 
bridge  towards  the  fun,  fo  that  bis  rays 
coro  ing  through  the  little  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  curfor  fall  exa&ly  on  a 
line  drawn  round  the  middle  of  tbe 
ton  cave  furface  of  the  interior  ring, 
where  ít  wiü  point  out  the  hour»  Let  it 
be  obfervedj  however,  that  this  dial  will 
ijot  íhew  the  honr  of  13,  becaufe  the 
cúter  circíe  beingthea  ín  the  plañe  of  the 
meridian,  hinders  the  fun's  rays  from 
fallirig  on  the  inner.  Netther  wlll  it 
íhew  the  hour  when  the  fun  ís  ín  the 
equinoccial,  for  then  his  rays  faíl  paral  Id 
to  the  plañe  of  tbe  inner  circle. 
SQadrantal  Di  al,  or  Horodjctig  qua- 

drant.  See  the  articie  Quaürant. 
Rífleüing  Dial,  a  fort  of  dial  Ihewing 
tbe  hour  of  the  day  by  means  of  a  thin 
piece  of  lookíng-glafs  píate,  fo  placed, 
as  to  refleft  the  fun's  rays  on  the  top 
of  a  ceilíng,  where  the  hour  -Unes  are 
drawn. 

No&tinu?l  Dial,  that  which  fhews  the 
hours  of  the  níght,  of  which  there  are 
two  funda.  Junar  and  fktereal. 

Lunar f  or  /wkw-Dial,  íhews  tbe  hour  of 
the  níght  by  means  of  tbe  fhadow  of 
the  moon.,  projecíed  from"  an  Index, 
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íS  de/cribe  a  horizontal  «wm-Dial 
ñrñ  a  horizontal  fun-dial.  % 
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lines  ABj  CD,  (píate  LXXII.  f¡«  ,  í 
perpendicular  tq  the  line  of  i*  o^tod* 
.  and  dividing  the  ínter  val  G  F  info  twe|¿ 
equal  parts,  draw  Unes  parallel  throuoí 
the  fe  ve  ral  points  of  divifíon.  5,  jp  r 
firft  line  C  D  be  appropriated  to  tbe  d;av 
of  the  new  moon,  and  the  fecond  \\l 
ta  the  day  when  the  maoir  comes  Ufa 
to  the  meridian  than  the  fun  by  m 
hour,  and  fo  the  laft  line  AB  corre 
fpond  with  the  day  of  full-moon,  \C 
jnterfeclbns  of  thefe  lines  with  the  hour* 
lines  will  gíve  points,  through  ^icí 
to  draw  a  curve  line,  ,11,  1%J  f0r  {^ 
meridian  line  of  the  moon.  4i  ¡n  ^ 
fame  manner  determine  the  other  lm 
lines  ij  15  3,  $>  &c.  which tüa 

íliadow  of  tlve  moon  projecíed  from  tbe 
ílyle  of  tbe  dial,  interfe^s  at  the  Z 
ipeclive  hours,  5»  Blot  out  the  hta 
lines  of  the  fun-dialt  together  with  \k 
perpendiculars,  by  means  of  which Uie 
lunar  hours  were  drawn,  anct  dirídc 
the  interval  G  F  by  otber  parallel  lírica 
anto  fifteen  equal  parts,  hecaufe  tlitre 
are  nearly  fifteen  days  between  m 
moon  and  fu  11  moon*  Laítly,  to  (heí; 
lines  write  the  fe  vera  1  days  of  tb 
moon's  age.  Now  (he  moorTs  ageh- 
ing  learnt  from  the  cal  en  dar,  the  infer* 
feltion  of  the  iine  of  the  moon^  age, 
with  the  lunar  horary  línes,  will  give lie 
hour  of  the  night* 

We  may  likewife  find  the  liour  ef  út 
nigbt  by  a  fun  dial.  Thus,  ohfertíe  tk 
hour  which  the  -íhadow  oF  the  incf« 
points  at  by  moon-light :  ñnd  the  moon'j 
age  in  tbe  calendar;  multiply  the num- 
ber  of  days  by  |  and  the  produft  is  thí 
number  of  hours  to  be  added  to  the  hour 
fhewn  by  tbe  íliadow,  to  give  the  hour 
r  equ  i  red ,  But  if  this  number  e  xceed  u, 
then  twelve  hours  are  to  be  fubtrafld, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  Imrit- 
quired. 

Dials  <without  centirsy  thofe  whofe  hour* 
lines  converge  fo  ílowly,  that  the céottr 
they  converge  towards  cannot  bees- 
prefTect  on  the  |iven  plañe.  Horizonte 
dials  of  this .  ícind  are  to  be  mad*  far 
places,  the  elevation  of  whofe  poh  11 
either  very  great  or  yery  fíirall ;  and  fó- 
tica 1  dials  without  centers  are  for  plawí> 
which  ha  ve  the  pole  very  much  th 
vated* 

Furmture  p/Dials.  See  FurnitüRI. 
DIALECT,    h*M$®ht  an 


given  to  the  language  of  a  provin«j  ia 
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r.  fiA  as  It  ííifTcrs  from  thst  of  the  whole 
Tlie  'ei'f")  however,  is  more 


SSy       in  rP«k1ng  of  thejm- 

is  the  attic,  ionic.,  peohc,  and  done, 
fachV  which  was  a  perfea  language  m 
te  kifiü,  that  took  place  in  ceFtain  colín- 

ín  Ql-^l-  liLitHLn,  beíides  the  grand  di- 
«fliy  of  engüíb  and  feotch,  uloioft  every 
S¿  has  arfialeSÜ  o'  its  own,  all  differ- 

cent,  and  tone,  aluW  one  and  the  fame 

TlifU'aV  of  tbe  Gijeadites  proving  tile 
Mratóes,  hv  thc  pronunciaron  of 
ÚMokib,  or  jffiMsí*,  with  /r¿%  or 
v, j,  wcll  known.  So  the  Flemmgs 
m  f3¡d  to  pro  ve  wheiher  a  man  be  a  na* 
ílveoí  France.  or  not,  by  bidding  him 
ptonounce  aé  Un  tachtentick,  which  tliey 
LníDUo^dj  «ff  taftentick)  as  beíng  un- 
able  to  arricíate  theafpiiate 

)IAI JECTICS,  dialeBka,  in  the  líterary 
Jiiftory  of  ¡he  antknts,  that  branch  of  lo- 
Kics  whích  Míígbi  the  rules  and  modes  of 
^:ijo,^ng.  St:e  the  'article  LogIC. 

íIKLÍJÍj  and  Flamen  diales,  ín  ro- 

■  mé  aptlquíty.    See  Flamen. 

>IALLING,  the  ?rt  of  conftru&in-g  all 
mrnmi-  of  dials-  See  Dial. 
JlnvsíiÉT  delct  ibeíl  the  inoft  ufefnl  dial  5 
s m u l' r  l  |i e  w q r 1 1  D  jal,  we  now  pr o c t e d 
to  Mjíaiii  tbe  philaíophk  principies  of 
rhe  aíi  of  dialling»  In  ordo1  to  this, 
(hereíote,  we  are  to  con  líder,  that  as  the 
n'fnevyJhích  paífes  beíween  any  meridian-s 
J¿avin^  Lbc  fun,  and  returníng  to  ít  again, 
h  dividid  íisio  14  hotirs,  fo  if  we  connive 
11  fjibtiT  lo  he  amílni&cd  with  24,'  of  theíe 
meridianSj  tire  fue  will  orderly  come  up- 
en one  of  ijiem  at  the  heginning  of  every 
hosir.  Süch  a  fphere  may  be  reprefented 
by  the  figure  t>  D  S  B  (píate  LXXII.  fig. 
i,  nfl  i,)  wherethe  feveral  meridians  are 
reptefeuted  by  P  1  5,  P  2  S,  P  3  S,  and 
ío  nn  to  34  in  all :  fince  the  fe  rneridians 
4iy|íle  the  equ  ino^ial  i  rito  -7.4  equal  parts, 
tí Ji  pait  will  contain  juít  15°,  becaufe 
ijXsJ)— ^3^031  the  whole  cirelej  and  íince 
alí  the  iiieridiaps  p^[s  rfardugh  the  poleí; 
d  the  world,  the  planes  of  thofe  meridi  - 
m$  a))  iarerfect  each  other  ín  one  cpm* 
mon  \'m  ?Bj  vvhich  is  the  axis  of  tbe 
fp!i«re}  theiefore  the  faid  axis  P  S  is  in  the 
planf  of  each  of  the  1%  meridians,  Sup- 
ppfe  $S  Cr>  he  rhe  zenirh  of  ai) y  place, 
EimS  D  W  BE  the  plañe  of  rhe  hovhon 
íixd  withín  the  iphere,  conftxoc^ed  with 
ÍbM> iñerídiiiif,  ij  1  >  -j,  a  j  3 (  3  j  4;4i 
Vol,  II, 


^f¿r.  theri  will  the  axis  of  the  fphere  f  9 
pafs  through  tbe  center  of  the  pline  ai  N  j 
Ib  that  onehaií  NP  will  he  above  íhe 
plañe,  atid  the  other  half  N  S  below  ir. 
Suppofe  now  thU  diaílin¿  fphere  to  be 
fui  pended  by  the  point  Xf  and  moved 
abone  fo  as  to  ha  ve  the  points  D  and  B 
exaétly  in  the  fonth  and  north  point» 
of  the  horizon,  and  E  aivl  W  in  the 
eaft:  and  weít  poínts,  then  will  íhe  fphere 
have  n  fituátioh  cvery  way  fimihir  to 
that  of  the  earth  and  beavens  with  re- 
fpeíl  to  the  giyen  place,  and  the  axis  of 
the  fphere  to  that  of  the  earth.  The 
fun,  thetefore,  fliining  on  fuch ,a  fphere, 
.will  be  attended  with  all  the  fame  inci- 
den tsf  and  produce  all  the  fame  effecls  as 
wouíd  Irappen  if  the  f*Id  fphere  were  at 
the  center  of  the  earth,  or  the  center  N 
of  the  fphere  cosneíded  with  tbe  center  of 
the  earth,  beca  ufe  the  ciiítaüee  hetweetL 
the  furface  and  center  of  the  eartb  is  ip* 
fenfible  at  thjs  diftance  of  the  fun,  Now- 
ít  ¡s  evidentj  as  the  fun  revolves  about 
fuch  a  fphere,  it  will  every  hour  he  uporj 
one  half  or  other  of  the  ii  hour  circles, 
<vi%*  from  mídníght  to  noon,  ic  wilí  !>* 
on  thofe  parts  of  rhe  círcles  which  are  in 
;he  eaftern  be  mi  fphere  %  and.  from  noon 
to  midmght,  it  will  p^fs  o  ver  all  thofe  i  11 
the  welhírn.  It  k  alfo  farther  evídent, 
that  while  the  fun  ís  ir  the-eaitern  bernia 
fphere,  it  wül  be  firlt  helow  and  then 
above  the  plañe  of  the  horizon,  and  uke 
njsrfa  on  the  other.  fide.  Again,  whtii 
the  fun  is  «pon  any  of  thefe  iiour  circJes, 
by  íhining  upon  the  axis  ít  caufes  ir  to 
caft  a  íhadow  on  the  contra  ¡y  fide,  on  tbe 
plañe  of  the  horizon,  o  ti  the  towtr  or  up- 
per  furface,  as  it  i s  helow  or  ahoye  the 
faid  plañe.  This  íhadow  cf  the  axis  will 
beprecifely  in  the  iine  in  which  the  phne 
of  the  hour-circle  woutd  interfeil:  the 
plañe  of  the  horizon  ;  ifj  therefore,  lines 
were  drawn  through  the  center  N,  join- 
íng  the  points  on  each  fíde  the  plañe 
vvhere  the  hoür*c¡rcJe$  touch  it,  3S-4N  4, 
5  N  5,  6  N  É,  cVr.  the  íhadow  of  the 
axis  will  fall  on  thofe  Iir^es  at  rhe  be- 
ginning  of  each  refpeíHve  hour,  and 
thereby  indícate  the  hour-circle  the  fun  15 
Ín  for  every  hour  of  the  day.  The  fe  ünes 
are  pro  per  I  y  c?lfed  hour  l¡nes>  and  among 
the  reft  that  wbirh  reprefents  the  hour  of 

at  noon  is  NB,  half  the  meridian  Une 
DE  j  whence  it  appears  that  the  hour- 
línes  Ni,  N  z,  N  3,  which  ferve  ' 
for  the  afternoon,  lie  on  the  eaft  íide  of 
the  planfj  and  are  numbered  from  the 
north  to  the  eaít  i  and  en  the  comrary. 
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Tt  álfó  VppearSj  thrtt  as  trie  fun's  altítude 
above  the  plañe  is  greater  or  le  fe,  rlíe 
nnmber  oí "hour-cí relea  the  fun  will  pofTéfs 
above  the  horizontal  plañe  will  be  aifo 
g  reate  r  or  leíV*  Thua  when  i  he  futí  is 
at  S  in  the  equinoelialj  its  díurnal  'path 
for  lliat  day  being  the  equinoccial  ciicíe 
híW M  E  QJVV,  tt  is  pjaín,  lince  the  arch 
JE  E^'E  Q_,  üic  fui)  will  apply  to  fix 
hour-circlés  below  the ;iiomon¿  ánd  to 
fix  abóve  ita  iu  each  half  oí  the  day  5  and 
con  l>  que  ntl  y  that  on  this  day  the  íhadow 
wí'll  oceupy  but  u  of  the  hour-línes  on 
éac'h  furfaceof  the  plañe,  beginning  ,aríd 
.endíng  at  fix,  But  when  tbe  fun  Ís  in 
the  tropic  of  cáncer,  its  diurna!  path 
for  that  day  being  the  tro  pie  illelf, 
TCKFf  it  ís  nvanifeft  the  fun  in  the 
pprehoon  afcends  above  the  plane  ín  paíT- 
m%  between  the  hont -cireks  of  3  and  4 
in  the  iiiorningj  and  defeends  below  St  m 
tbe  aftemoon  between  the  honra  of  S  and 
9  ;  tbevéíbre  on  the  fumín  er  tropic  tbe 
íhadow  país  o  ver  16  of  tiro  fe  hour- 
íines.  On  tbe  conttary,  when  the  fun  is 
in  the  winter  tropic  at  O,  its  path  being 
then  OGIH,  it  rifes  above  the  plañe 
between  S  and  9,  and  lea  ves  it  betwetn 
1  and  4. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evídent 
that  if  the  círcles  be  fuppofed  removed, 
and  only  the  horizontal  plañe  remaní., 
with  tbe  half  of  the  axis  N  P,  (ibid.  n° 
i.i)  above  tt  in  the  fame  po  fu  ton  as  be- 
íbre3  then  fhould  we  have  conftituted  a 
horizontal  dial,  every  way  the  fame  with 
rhofe  in  conimon  ufe,  with  oníy  the  ad~ 
dition  of  a  fubllyle  V  O,  to  réndér  the 
ítyle  N  P  very  firm.  Henee  appeaL?  die 
rea  ion  why  tbe  gnomon  or  ítyle  N  P,  in 
thoíe  draís  in  our  htitude,  ís  aiways  di- 
ré £led  to  the  north  jpolé,  and  always  con- 
tales í'ncb  íin  angle  PNO,  witb  the  hour 
Une  of  12,  N  13,  as  is  equal  to  the  latitutíe 
of  tbe  place*  LaíHy,  the  reaíoo  appeai "S 
why  the  number  of  hour  iines  on  theíe 
dials  exceeds  not  16,  and  aie  all  drawn 
ftom  6  to  i  z  and  6  agam,  on  the  noi  tbern 
par tj  the  reíV  en  the  íouduun  \  and  why 
tbe  hour  line  of  6  lies  dircííly  eaít  and 
weit,  as  that  of  11  does  nortb  and  fouths 
If  a  |>lane  be  fixed  witbin  the  fame  fphere 
in  a  vertical  pofuion,  or  perpendicular  tb 
the  honzoh,  and  coincidipg  wirh  the  plane 
of  the  prime  vertical,  that  is,  faciñgfuíl 
fouth  and  ndrth  3  tÜen  will  the  axis  PS 
[ibid*  n°  3,)  ítiil  pafs  thicmgh  the  cen- 
ter  of  the  piarte  N  j  and  che  íower  femi- 
axis  N  S  will  by  its  íhadow  máflc  oiu  tbe 


'búitr-Hnes  on  the  foutbern  ñiificc  3^ 
tbe  u  p  per  fe  mi -axis  N  P  will  da  the&S 
on  tbe  northern.  Thefe  hour  liiK$^ 
detci  mined  in  the  fame  mamier  as  th  r 
on  the  horizontal  dial  j  and  it  ¡s  ni3' 
the  fun  caimot  come  on  the  foutliertlfap 
ai  ibis  plañe  before  ñx  ín  tbe  mmlnt 
ñor  fhine  on  it  afterfix  in  the  evénbie  y 
is  alfo  evident,  that  all  the  hoius 
i]%  in  tbe  morning,  and  after  6  at  nUi 
will  be  íbewn  on  the  northmn  fcl'l 
fide  of  this  plañe,  for  the  time  of  ihe  íyL't 
being  above  the  hoiizon  in  any  p¿ 
Henee  the  reafon  of  a  d  íreft  feutíi  3¿ "j 
nbrlh  v¿rticnl  dial  eafdy  appears} 
whtcb  are  repiefented  in  fig»  3.  n*¿afH 
;5  of  píate  LXX. 

The  gnomon  ÍSJS  (?1  ,LXXlI.ñp%f  tfÚ 
contains  an  angle  S  N  F— Z  NP  with  ¿ 
meridian  or  honr-Iine  of  n>  <yj%t 
whicli¡is  exadly  tbe  complement  of  PKB 
to  90o  j  henee  tbe  elevation  of  the  m 
tnon  in  vertical  di  ais  i  a  equaí  to  the  com- 
plement of  the  latitude  of  the  place,  J\¿ 
principies  of  a  direct  fouth  dul  being  ¿¡ 
derflood,  it  will  be  eafy  to  undetfla&l 
tboíe  of  a  dial  which  does  not  f^cei1; 
fouth  or  nortb  directiy,  bntdeclínestW 
froin  any  naniber  of  degrees  íroen 
to  weft.  But  we  refer  tbe  reader,  wW 
quirea  more  ampie  ínftrnclion  on  ibá 
beád,  to  the  authors  who  bsve  ímü 
prbfeíledly  of  diaJIiug"]  the  moft  remai 
able  of  thefeí  befides  WolfiuEj  to  v;hca 
we  are  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  M 
article  Dial,  are  Claviua  j  ComándÍ| 
De  Horologiorum  deferiptione  j  Joa np, 
Bapt,  Benediítus,  De  Gñomomijn  Ujh* 
brarumque  folarium  ufu  j  Geo.  Scte- 
berg,  Exegefis  fundamentorum;  Gnemo^ 
nícorum  j  Solomon  de  Caus,  Traite dtt 
Horologes  folairea  ^  Defargties^  M  -.^ : 
u  n i verfel le  p ou r  pofer  Fvftie u ,  &  plací; 
Its  b  cures,  &  a  u  tres  c bofes,  aux  cadrani 
folaires  5  Kircher's  Ai  s  magna  Luáú 
Umbrae  5  Ley  bourn's  Art  of  Diallinsf 
Ozanan^s  Díalling  j  and  M.  De  la  Hirí'i 
Ghomonique,  ou  l*á'rt  de  traccr  k  :; 
dranSj  avec  les  demonftrations, 
Díalling-  g  lob  e >  an  iuitrumcrU  of  b& 
or  wood¿  with  a  plane  fitted  to  ilit  h:  ¡ 
zen,  a  íjd  an  index,  fo  conirivtil  as " 
give  a  clear  illuíiration  of  ihe  principlrt 
on  which  dials  are  made.  See  thcp^ 
ing  artícle, 
D J  aIl l í  n g  -% ¡ í'N E s,  o.r  s c  AL£s>  are  grads* 
•  ated  Lines  placed  on  rulersy. or  ihetúp 
•f  quadrants  and  othér  in"Ét"f_n inent-5, " 
expedite  the  tónftHi¡£lion  ¿of 
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ire  i.  Afraleof  íixhours,  which  h  pu- 
fo a  dóuble  tangent.  or  two  Imes  of  tan- 
ta each  of  45°>  fet  togeíher  in  the 
middle,  and  equal  to  the  whole  íme  of 
fines,  wíth  the  declinaron  fet  agamft  ihe 
roerídian  altitudes  in  the  latitude  of  the 
place*  a.  A  line  of  latitudes,  which  Ls 
Htied  to  the  hour-fcale,  and  is  made  by 
riiis  canon.  As  the  radius  :  to  t  hecho  rd  of 
f,rp  .  s  ib  are  the  tangen ts  of  each  reipec- 
live  degree  oí'  the  line  of  latitudes  !  lo 
ihe  ungen  ts  of  other  ares*  And  theu 
the  natural  fines  oí  the  fe  ai  ches  are  the 
numbeis,  which  taken  from  a  diagonal 
frale  of  equal  parts,  fliall  graduad  the 
<Hviíion$  of  the  line  of  latitudes  fo  any 
radius,  The  lines  of  faours  and  latitudes 
are  general,  for  prickmg  down  all  dials 
with  tentéis. 

Tlie  other  fe  al  es  are  particular,  and  gíve 
tli  b  fe  ve  ra  1  re  q  u  i  fites  for  al  I  up  rí  ght  decJÍ  rt  - 
jng  dials  by  infpeclton.  They  are,  ii  A 
]¡ne  of  chordSi  a.  A  Une  for. the  fub- 
ftyjtfs  diñan  ce  from  the  meridian.  5, 
A  line  for  the  ftyle's  height,  4.  A  líne 
of  the  angle  of  12  and  6*  5.  A  line  of 
ÍDclínation  of  meridiana* 

PrAiLitic-SPHERE,  au  inftrurnent  made 
dí  brafs,  wjth  fe  vera  1  femi -cheles  llídíng 
over each  other  upon  a  moveable  horizon  -7 
ferving  to  demonftrate  the  na  ture  of  íj:  be- 
rica!  triangles,  as  well  as  to  give  the  tnie 
idea ofdrawing dials  on  all  fcrtsof :plaftes- 
See  the  arti ele  Dialllkg. 
'[allí ng,  among  tniríérsV  the  fame  with 
plúrámjng.    See  Plummikc. 

D1AL0GISM,  h*\iyirf¿&*f  in  rhetoríc, 
isuíed  for  the  Jóliloquy  oP  perfons  delt- 
krating  with  themfdvcs.,  as  the  foilow- 
ingof  Juno,  ín  the  firft^Érteid  of  Virgil ; 

mene  htcepto  ¿¿fifi ere  niiEIaut  t\ 
Ne c  foffe  Italia  v mcrorum  abriere  re* 
gém  ? 

$uip¡>e  wtorfiitis  ?  £rV. 
la thís fenfe,  it  is  diftinguiftied  from  día- 
logue,  See  the  article  Dialogué. 
)¡alogism  is  alfpi  in  a  more  exteníivé 
fenfe,  taken  for  diícourfe  in  general, 
whether  héld  by  a  per  fon  alone,  or  ín 
compiny. 

3IAL0GUEj  in  matters  of  liter  ature,  a 
eoiiveriation  between  two  or  more  per- 
fons, either  by  writing  or  by  word  of 
mcmtli, 

Dialogue  appears  fo  be  the  moít  antlent 
form  of  writmg,  and  is  greatly  recom- 
mendetl  by  feveral  authors.  The  arch- 
bifliop  of  Cambray,  at  the  head  of  hís 
Parlara!  Inftru&ion,  gives  an  •  acccnint 
of  the  «dvanrages  *>f  dialogue*  The 
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.  Holy  Spirit  has  íhougbt  proper  fo  teaqh 
us  in  dialogue,  ¿vive,  patiencp,  in  the 
book  of  Job  \  and  lové  of  God ¡  in  the 
Can  ti  el  es,  The  Di^:s  Caniculares  oí 
Simón  Míiio] us,  concern ín^  various 
fubjecls  of  naturej  h  by  the  way  oí  dia- 
logue* That  learned  phtlofopher  Claud 
Berirgardus,  a  man  of  moít  profonnd 
judgipérit  and'ingéríuity,  wroEe  hís  Cir- 
culas Pifaous,  wherein  he  !ays  open  tbe 
moit  impenetrable  fecrets  of  all  natural 
philoíbphy,  hy  way  of  dialogue  between 
CJiarüssus,  as  defender  oF  the  peripaté- 
tica, and  Artftaeusj  as  maintaimirig  th« 
principies  of  Anaximandcr.  Alfo  Joh. 
BodinuSj.in  hts  Phyíics,  as  well  as  iivaJI 
the  ^eñ  of  hís  writings,  treats,  in  hís  The- 
atrum  univerfíe  nattirae,  of  the  varíous 
fubjecls  of  na  tu  re,  in  the  form  of  a  día* 
1  ogu e :  and  m deed  under  this  a ppeara nce, 
and  ín  ihis  method  of  ftyle,  he  has  better 
opportunities,  by  way  of  objeclions,  (o 
introduce  hís  own  paradores,  and  the 
reít  of  bis  monlirous  opinionsi  We  have 
alfo  feveraf  writers  of  t  ra  veis,  (£c.  in 
this  way,  hoth  in  the  french  and  german 
languages  ;  and  not  a  few  medical  and 
cbemical  authors,  who  have  chote  to  in- 
ii  i  uél  by  way  of  dialogue, 
Among  religious  wríters,  Juítin  Mai  tyr 
opened  this  way  in  hís  contrpverry  againtl 
the  Je.vs.  Minutius  Félix  folio wed  ir, 
in  bis  againft  theidotaters.  It  is  in  this 
form  that  Origen  judged  he  couM  beft  re- 
fute the  error  of  Maician.  Man  y  others 
might  be  mentioned  who  thougbt  it  wo 
d  fmíntition  to  the  majeííy  of  the  myíteríes 
c¡f  faithj  to  maíntain  them  by  the  fami- 
liarity  of  dialogue. 

Dialogue,  in  mulle,  a  compofitíon  for 
at  léaft  two  voices,  or  two  inítrument:?^ 
which  anfwer  one1  another,  and  which 
frequentiy  uniting  at  the  clofe,  make  a 
trio  wíth  the  thorough  bafs. 
The  fe  are  very  ririuch  ufed  by  the  Italiana 
in  their  operas,  oratorios,  ferenatas,  &cw 

DIALTHJEA,  in  pharmacv,  an  unguent 
much  ufed  as  a  refolvent,  la  called  from 
althéeaj  or  maríli-maHows,  which  is  tlfe 
principal  ingredient  in  it.  See  tbe  article 
Altura, 

This  ointment  coníiíts  alfo  of  linfeed  and 
fenugreek  feed  j  the  other  ingredients  are 
common  oil,  wax,  reftn,  and  turpemine. 
It  is  apphed  by  rubbing  it  on  the  part 
affecled» 

DI ALYSÍSj  ín  grammar,  a  mark  or  cha- 
ra&er,  confiíling  of  two  poínts,  ■  placed 
o\rer  two  vowels  of  a  word,  in  order  to 
ieparate  them,  becauíe  otherwife  they 
6  A  %  wouJd 
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mofa  i  c,       for  the  canter-  The  di  a  meter  U  the  ir^i 

«fí-  *f  □)!  i-h^c 


would  make  a  diphthong",  as 
See  the  article  Di  URESIS 
1% J AMARGA R  IT  ON ,  m  pharmacy,  the 
jiame  oí  an  antidote  ín  Myrepfus,  §.  i. 
cap,  37,  in  which  pearls  aré  a  principal 
ingrediente 

There  are  two  ktnds  of  the  d  ía  marga  ri- 

ton,  the  hot  and  the  coÍd9  hut  neiiher  of 

them  are  at  preíent  uftd. 

-The  hot  diamargarírnííj  is  a  powder  com- 

poícd  of  pearls,  ptdütory,  £tngert  cin- 

$  á  titán  ¿  and  lev  eral  other  'hot  ingie- 

díents. 

Cold  diamargari  ion  is  a  folid  el  e&uary, 
éompofed  or  pearls  groüod  fine,  and  white 
lugar  .¿iiflolvñct  in  ro Je- water,  or  that  of 
buglofs,  and  boiled  to  a  cohMence. 
Compon  nd  cohl  fiia  mar  garitón  19  a  pow- 
cicr  mad.e  of  pearfc»  red  rofes,  flowers  of 
ifieniiphar  and  vicie  tj  %num  aloes,  red 
¡and  citrón  fanra!,  rormentil  rootj  Í^V. 

PiAMASTlGÓSIS,  hó&ápí&m  i" 
cian  antiquity,  a  folemnity  ai  Sparta, 
ín  honour  of  Diana  Ortjiia,  wherein 
the  children  of  the  moft  difaineuiíhed  fa- 
milias were  wont  to  íláíh  and  tear  each 
others  bodies  with  rods^  before  the  altar 
of  thegoddefs  5  the  paren  ts  of  the  cbíldren , 

-  being  always  prelen t¡  ufed  to  anímate 
snd  excite  them  uot  to  give  the  leaft  fígn 
of  paín  or  concern  ;  and  indeed  fo  jgreat 
was  ihe  hravtry  and  refolution  of  the 
boys,  Üiat  feldom  or  ever  any  cry  or  groan 
was  háard  to  proceed  fiom  any  of  them, 
rhough  they  fiequently  whípped  one  an- 
other  to  deatb,  The  deíign  of  ibis  cuf- 
itom  was7  no  doubt,  to  íoitify  the  chil- 
cVen  betirnesj  and  hardén  them  agaínft 
wdunds,  bruifes,  &c. 

PIAMETEI^  in  geometry,  a  ríght  line 
pa/Tin^r  through  the  cerner  of  a  chele,  and 
íénntnated  at  each  fide  by  the  rircumfe- 
ttmee  ihereof*  Sve  the  artille  C>  fcCLE.. 
The  chief  properties  of  the  dia meter  are, 
that  it  divides  the  círcumference  of  a 
círcle  into  two  equal  parts  :  henee  we 
ha  ve  a  inttbod  of  deferibing  a  femicírcie 
Vppn  apy  line,  aíTuming  it$  middlepoint 


eft  of  all  chords* 
For  finding  the  ratio  of  the  diam^,  i 
the  circu mf e rence,  fee  CnicL ir. 
Di  a  meter,  of  a  curve  is  a  right  line  M 
(píate  LXXÍI,  fi^.  3„)  b\m^¿ 
tight  lmes  D  E,  DE,  d^wn'paVa¡|¿l 
oneanother;  and  are  eítherof  a  finita 
infinite  length^  Thoügh  a  lightiine,  tó" 
feairg  all  parallel  lines  drawn  froru cjj 
point  of  a  curve  to  an other,  is  td.kenin¡ 
Uncí  fenfe  only  for  the  diamciei  o(i 
curve  line,  yet  it  may  not  be  amifsfIf  * 
general ly,  to  define  a  diameter,  \t  fa¿ 
that  it  ís  that  line,  whether  ríght  m  tm 
which  blQ&s  all  paral kls  dj-awü  k] 
one  point  of  a  curve  to  anortar,  | 
thatj  according  tolhis,  everyeurveij 
have  a  diameter  3  and  thence  fir  M 
Newton's  curVes  of  the  fecond  order  y 
a  Ü  either  a  right-lined  diameter,  ^ 
the .  ca  r ves  o  f  fom  e  o  n  e  of  th  e  conic  k 
tions  for  diameter  s :  and  ra  any  geouit;rl 
cal  curves  of  the  lugher  ordets  m^y  :¡"I 
have  for  diameter  curves  of  more  infería, 
ones,  and  that  kd  'mfimtum.  See  ti  c  j| 
ticles  Curve  and  Conic  sectjo 
Diameter  conjúgate*  Seetheaniii 

Conjúgate  diameter, 
Diameter  of  a  fpbere  ís  the  dlamíteccf 
the  femíeirdej  by  whoferotation  thei^l 
is  generated  j  in  which  feníe  itisjit 
fame  with  axis.  See  the  article  Axis, 
Piameter  of  gravitjj  in  anyfuiiacn: 
folid,  is  that  line  in  which  the  ccntfrcí 
gravity  is  píaced*  See  Cknter» 
Diameter,  inaííronomy.  Thedi-r  v 
of  the  planeta  are  either  appnrcntorjdi 
the  apparent  diameters  are  fuch  as  th:, 
appear  to  the  eye ;  and  being  mwhi 
by  a  mícrometér3  a.re  found  differeni  n 
dirTerent  circumftances  and  parts  oí.*AS 
orbi  t.  See  the  article  Pl  a  tí  é  t  . 
The  apparent  diameters  of  tlie  plaííli 
ineafnred  with  a  micromeíer,  aréiW 
diJFerent  in  different  ciicumihnctj  Ñ 
parts  of  their  orbiU;  as  exprírífd  in(t{ 
following  tábíe* 


Apparent  Diameters  of  the  Planets. 


Áccordíng  to  De  Ja  Hire| 


A:ccrding  lo  Hevelius 


Sun 
Moon 
Saturn 
Júpiter 
Mars 
Venus 
Merc'úi-y 


Leaft 

Mea  n  * 

Great^íí. 

3  i'  0  ow 

':{%*   xlt  0"' 

zo    30  0 

31  30  0 

33   3°  Q 

0    14  10 

036  a 

0   |£  40 

0    14  36 

0  18  2 

p   24  sa 

0     a  46  ; 

0     5  $ 

0  50 

0     9  30 

í  á  5S 

0     4  4 

0    6    3 ,  ¡ 

0    IX  +í 

C  9f7  3 


"3 

\  the  Sun 

763,460 

Mcrcüry 

Venus 

7,906 

h 

the  Earth 

¡o 

Mars 

b 

Júpiter 

Er>i55 
67^0 

w  Saturo 
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The  Jeaft  apparcnt  diametcr  of  tlie  pla^ 
¿ets,  áccording  to  Huygens ,  m«  foU 
lovss  Satura  ,o"i  his  ring  1'  8",  Júpiter 
i'  ¿»,  Mars  3°"  Venus  i'*5". 
The  real  diameters  of  the  plan  ets  are  fuch 
as  they  are  ín  ihernfelíes,  and  are  Ja  id 
down  by  aftrónomers,  asTekprcflkd  m  the 
ftfjjftwing- táblei 

A  Table  of  Lhe  real  Diameters  of  the  San 
and  primary  Planeas  Ln  Brííift  Miies. 


>  britiíh  miká* 


For  the  real  díame ters  of  the  fecondáiy 
^antts,  fee  Moon  and  Satellite. 
Pía  meter  */d  cofamit,  in  archítefture,  is 
íes  tlricknds  jnit  aboye  ihe  balé»    See  the 
articíe  Column. 

Fíom  this  the  module  is  ta  Icen,  which 
meafnres  all  the  other  parts  of  a  cotumn»  , 
Sectil  ártide  Module.  < 

Díamete  of  the  di?mm>.iwi  of  £Óium?ist 
iliat  Cftken  Irbm  the  top  6f  thu  íhalt.  See 
theartícle  Diminutiom* 

]}iam£TER  of  tkefweílwgt  that  t&ken  at 
the  heigfyt  of  onethird  from  the  bafe, 

DIAMOND,  adamas,  in  natural  hiírory,  3 
genusof  precioüsítones,  oí  a  fine  ptlJucit) 
iubftance,  oF  great  hardnefs,  never  fruíed 
hy  any  admixture  of  earth  y  or  any  other 
i0ít  matter,  íufceptible  of  e "egant  tinges 
from  metalhne  pai  ticles,  giving  fire  with 
íteel,  nol  Fermenting  with  acid  menñru- 
utni,  fe  arce!  y  caJcinable  by  any  degree  of 
fire,  and  or  one  limpie  and  permanent  ap- 
pearance  in  aíl  lljgbtt. 

This  is  the  rrínlt  vahiable  and  hardeít  of 
si]  geiusj  and,  ihough  found  of  diffier- 
ent  íhape?,  and  Cometí  ni  es  accídemal]y 
tinged  to  feVerál  ábloürs  5  yet  ever  ¿arries 
the  Carne  díítingutming  cbaraílers,  and  is 
very  tvjdently  ih  all  thoíé  ña  tes  the  íame 
body*  It  hf  when  puré,  peife&ly  clear 
and  pellurid  35  the  pureft  water,  and  is 
emimntly  diít.itiguiíked  from  all  other 
fu  bita  n  ees,  by  its  vivid  fplendor,  and  the 
bnghtneig  of  its  refteétions*  It:  is  ex- 
tfeaieiy  various  m  íhape  and  fiae,  being 
found  in  the  greateft  quantity  very  fma]], 
and  the  la i  ger  on es  extreinely  feldom  met 
wittij  the  iargeftdiamond  cei  taínly  known 
ere ¿  tbhkfid  beeií  found  is  that  in  the  pof- 
kiím  oí  ti w  G rlst  Mogu  1 ,  w hi ch  Wcighs 
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¿79  carats,  and  is  compuíed  to  he  wortk 

The  dianiond  has  certaínly  one  pro  per 
añil  determinan  figure,  into  which  it  na- 
tural íy  mnít  concrete,  when  in  a  ftate of* 
rett,  and  tmpeded  by  no  other  accident  in 
its  formation  :  the  rrue  figure  then  i 3  an 
inequilalfi  ^l  oítohedron  ^  and  wherever  ít 
has  coñete ted  ín  a  pn  feít  mannet^  and 
wítbout  any  i  liten- úp  ring  a>Lcic!ents,  it  has 
aíwáys  ípnned  kíelf  into  tlus  Hgure  >  and 
often  in  this  its  íc  ve  ral' fu  ri  ac  es  a  re  asbnght 
as  if  polüned  by  art :  but,  as  ín  commoii 
faltj  though  its  figure  be  pyramidal,  yet 
very  eafy  accidenta  can  determine  it  into 
cubes  and  paralJelopipeds  j  fo  the  día- 
íQOftd  has  ofren,  in  ihe  í!ate  of  formation, 
béen  thrown  inte-  two  other  figures,  boih 
a!fo  íeemtng  regular  ones  5  the  one  a 
pnfmatic  columnar  one,  of  ibe  angles 
íbinewhat  eiiiülanng  thefígureóf  cryltaí, 
the  other  an  oblong  quadnlateral  column 
with  two  truncated  ends  •  the  fe  feem  the 
only  regular  figüres  of  this  geni  5  but  be- 
fides  thefe  it  is  ever  y  day  found  in 
numberlefs  other  mif  fhapen'íorms,  often 
roundiíli,  eniúlating  the  fhape  of  pebbles, 
but  fulLof  ímall  fíat  planes  or  faces  ;  fre- 
quently  oblong,  very  often  fíat,  and  as 
often  ta  per ¡ng,  either  from  oneend  to  the 
other,  or  el  fe  fiom  the  middle  to  bofh 
ends.  A  diamond,  bears  the  forcé  of  tíe 
ñrongeft  fire,  except  the  conecntrated  te- 
lar rays,  witbout  hurt,  and  even  that  in* 
fínitdy  íierceft  of  all  fire s  does  ít  no  inju* 
ry,  nulefs  direcled  to  its  weakerparts. 
It  is  a  common  thíng  for  diamonds  to  be 
too  thíck  or  deep  for  the  ex  ten  t  of  their  fur- 
ia ce,  and  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of 
depth,  bc^'ond  which  the  gem  íliould  nct 
be  allowed  :  ín  this  caíe  two  diamonds 
are  often  made,  by  the  regulárry  dividing 
one  :  this,  when  the  mais  is  oían  angu- 
lar figure,  is  done  by  eutting  it  through, 
with  a  wire,  wetted  v/ith  olí,  and  cover- 
ed  wíth  diamond-powder  i  but  in  ihe  fíat 
or  more  common  maíTes,  it  is  done  much 
more  expedí  ti  ouíly  by  finding  the  graírt 
of  the  ítone,  and  íntroducing  the  point 
of  a  fine  fíat  chiíTel  between  them*  Thi^ 
is  not  the  only  ufe  of  the  fplicíng,  for 
v/hen  a  diamond  has  a  flaw  or  blemiüi  in 
it,  which  greatly  deba  fes  its  valué,  cha 
plates  may  be  fe|>aráfétl  at  a  proper 
breadth,  and  the  flaw  removed  j  in  which 
cafe  the  thinner  cruft,  íh-tick  ofF,  is  of 
valué  in  proportion  to  its  íize,  and  the  te» 
mainder,  being  now  freed  írom  i  es  flaw, 
is  of  much  more  valué  than  íí  was  at  hVfL 
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Tbe  phees  whence  we  ha  ve  the  diamonds 
are  the  Eaft  Iridies,  in  tbe  ifland  of  Bor  - 
jieoj  and  in  the  kíngdoms  of  Vifapour, 
Golcomla,  Bengal  ;  and  the  Biafils  m  the 
Wttt-índjes.  They  are  not  unfrequent- 
íy'ÍGuná  yelíowiih,  blueífh,  and  reddiílij 
huí  more  ra  reí  y  greeniíh. 
There  hav.e  not  been  wantlng  people  who 
nave  attributed  to  the  diamond  gieat  vír- 
tues  ás  a  cordial  5  but  we  are  apt  to  be- 
líeve  no  body  cver  did3  or  wilij  try  whe- 
ther  this  has  be  en  í'aid  with  any  lo  re  of 
füund¿tion. 

Vahiat  wu  Q_f  D 1  AMONOS,  a  m  o  n  g  j  ewel  I  ers  > 
is  clios  taiculated  ¡  they  fuppoíé  the  valué 
íjÍ  íí  rough  diamond  to  be  1 1.  per  carra  t 5 
fhen  to  tind  the  vaíue  of  thoíe  of  greater 
v/eight,  they  tnultiply  the  íquare  of  their 
wetght  by  a,  aod  tbis  iaft  product  is 
the  valué  or  the  diamonds  in  theír  rough 
ftatet  (tb.tiifj  the  valué  of  a  rough  dia« 
ínond  weighing  4  carats,  is  equal  4x4 
x  2:^:16X1^32  !.  and  fo  in  oíher  cafes. 
AgaÉn,  to  ñ¡)<\  the  valué  of  wrought  dia- 
rconds,  they  fuppole  balf  theír  weight 
Jhfk  in  the  manufaíluring  th'Jin,  andthere- 
foie  mü|típly  the  fquare  of  double  theír 
wéig^t  by  a  i  thus  the  valué  of  a  wrought 
dianjond,  weighing  3  carraca*  is  equal 
6x6X  7.  —  3ÓX  2  —  ¿zl. 

€0 rn ijh  0{  AMO  N  O,  í  11  11  a tu ra  1  h  i  fio ry ,  a 
ñame  gaveii  to  a  kind  of  cryítats,  from 
their  beíng  found  ¡n  Comwaíl,  See  the 
artille  Cs.ystal. 

R$ugb  Diamond  is  the  ftone  as  nature  pro- 
duces Lt  ín  the  mines» 

Í^DiAMON'D  í sthat quite  flat  imderneathj 
wíth  ils  upper  pare  cufc  in  divers  Hule 
faces,,  ufu&lfy  íriangles,  i  he  uppermoll  of. 
xvhich  termínate  ii>  a  point. 

7¿?¿/¿-Díamond  ís  ihat  vjhich  has  a  large 
fquaie  face  at  top3  encofnpaífed  with  four 

•  Jefíer. 

JlrHUaxt  Diamond  ,  is  thst  cut  in  faces 
both  at  top  and  boltpm  \  %wü  whofe  table 
or  principal  face  at  topj  is  flat. 

Diamond,  in  the  glafs  írade,  an  inlíni- 
rr.e  it  ufed  for  íquaring  the  large  platcs  or 
preces  ;  and;  among  glaziers,  íor  cutting 
theír  giafs, 

Thefe  forts  of  diítmonds  are  differently 
ítted  npj  that  ufed  for  large  pieces,  as 
lookin^  glaíTcs,  Éfr,  ís  fet  in  an  íron 
ícryWj  about  tvvo  i n ches  longf  and  a  quar- 
1  ter  of  an  inch  in  djameter  j  the  cavity  of 
íhe  ftrríl  beíng  filled  vp  with  lead,  to  keep 
the  diamond  rTrm  :  ihere  is  affo  a  hmdle 
of  E>dx,  or  ebony,  fitted  to  the  ferril,  for 
holding  it  by. 

Di  amon d;  in  htralclry?  a  term  ufed  for  ex- 
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:  prefling  the  black  colour  in  ihe  atcfcíew' 
ments  of  pcerage. 

Guíllím  does  not  approve  of  blazyJ 
the  coats  of  peers  by  precious  ftones  | 
ftead  of  meta Vs  and  colours  i  but  theení' 
lííh  praclice  allows  it.    Motg^  fa 
tlie  diamond  is  theemb!em  of  f ortituíb? 

DrAMOND-cuTTER.    See  Lapídarv" 

DLAMORUMj  ín  pbarniacy,  a  prt^rai 
of  mulberrics  and  honey,  ufed  aga[¿a 
difeafes  of  the  throat,  and  'for  ftoüpiü? 
dyrentenes,  fifí.  5 

DIANiE  ARUOitj  or  Ardo*  zm^  ^ 
chemittry,  the  beautiful  c  ry  lia  llizati^ 
fdver,  diíTolvecl  ín  aqua  fortis,  to  whíih 
fome  qnickEilver  is  added  5  and  focallEd 
from  their  refembling  the  tiunkj  branca 
esj  leaves,  of  a  tree. 
This  elegant  arrangemen^  ho^ever  of 
the  partióles  of  íilver  is  not  peculi/rtí 
this  fíate  or  menftruum,  íince  coppe c  fi!¡. 
ings  dropped  into  ihe  folution  of  litar jq 
aqua  fortis,  ís  round  to  have  the  h¿ 
efteclj  whsn  viewed  by  the  microfeopt! 
nay,  the  f>l verdores  are  ficquently  Ím¡ 
ramified  ín  the  lanVe  manner. 

DIANDRIAj  in  the  Jinnaían  fvftejn  cf 
bofany,  a  clafs  of  plants  comprehendi^ 
a  11  tholé  with  hemiaphrodite  flowemtao] 
only  two  ftamína  in  each ;  íheh  arelagr, 
olive?  phillerea,  jefiamin,  roftímaryj@fh 

DIAlSlTHERAj  in  botany;  ag^nus^íi^ 
diandria*monogynia  clafs  of  platitsj  v,  h zT: 
cerolla  coníiíls  of  a  fingle  ringent  pEül5 
the  tu  be  ís  patulous,  of  theiengih  oíw. 
ümbi  th c  u p p e r  1  i p  i s  of  a n  o vatsri!  figtutj ' 
the  lower  ]íp  is  ílivided  into  thice  oblq^ 
and  equal  fegmenca. 

DIANTHUS,  in  botany,  a  gciatls  of  eEk 
decandria-digyiiia  clafs  of  plañís,  whofe 
corulla  conilíh.  oí  five  peíais,  the  ungus 
of  which  are  of  the  lf-ngth  of  the  cupj 
they  are  narro w3  ^nd  ínfei ted  into  tbti* 
ceptacle ;  the  limb  is  plañe  i  and  llit 
braéles2  of  the  petáis  broadeft  at  theeiüt< 
mityj  and  eren  ate  d  j  the  íVuit  k  acylítt-í 
dric  covered  capfüle,  confiíling  of  ene 
cellj  and  opening  four  ways  at  the  to¡i¡ 
íhe  iecds  are  nurnerous,  com}>reíledí  ar:d 
i  onndifli,  See  píate  LXXII.  fig,  4-  vvht:!] 
repreJents  the  pink. 
This  gen us  compreiiends  the  cloye-jijllf 
flowers  or  camations,  the  piales,  ad 
fweet-willíams  j  all  beautiful  floflef$( 
whtch  may  be  propagated  by  fceds  al 
layéis. 

DÍAPASMAí  ín  pharmacy,  a  ñame  íor 
all  powders  fprinkled  on  the  body, 
ther  as  perfumes  or  otherwife.   See \it 
ankk  Cataplasm* 

PÍAFASONj 
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in  rniiScj  a  mufica]  ínferval,  Diapasón  ditoeíe,  in  mufk3  a  cpví¿¿Saá 

concord,  whofe  ternis  are  as  jo  í  4,  •  or. 

Diapasón  semi&itoke,  ín  muííc,  a  com- 
pound  concord,  whofe  terms  are  in  tbs 
propurtion  of  i£  :  5. 
DIAPEDESIS,  Ín  medicine,  a  traufudarion. 
of  the  fluitk  throu^h  the  fidcs  of  tbe  véf- 
fels  that  contain  thero,  occaíloned  by  cLe 
bíood's  beconrnng  too  much  atyenáated, 
or  the  pores  beto:i\mg  too  patent. 
DTAFENSIA,  ín  butany,  a  geniis  of  the 
pentandria-monogyuiaclafs  of  plants,  the 
fiower  of  which  coníifts  of  one  íauter- 
líke  peuíf  che  fube  being  cylindrica!, 
and  the  límb  divided  ínto  five  obtüfe,  and 
plañe  (egrnents  5  the  fruít  is  a  triiocuhr 
roimdiíh  capfule,  containing  a  great  mi- 
ny  ronndifh  feeds. 
DIAPENTE,  ¡n  the  antlent  mu  He,  an  in- 
terval  marking  the  fecond  of  the  con- 
cords $    and,    with  the  diateflaron,  an 
oclave.  See  the  arricie  Djatess  aron. 
This  is  what  in  the  modero  mu  Ge  is  called 
a  fifth-    See  thiahfcJéFiF^H. 
'The  diapente  isa  fimple  concord  j  yet,  if 
confidered  diatónica!  ly?  k  tontaina  four 
terms  $  two  greater  ton  es,  a  lefs  tone, 
and  a  greater  femitone,.  The  diapente 
is the  greateil  parí  of  the  ocla  ve  harmo- 
iricalty  divided,     It  is  produced  when 
thevoicé  paíTes  from  its  firít  to  itsáfth 
íbu  [id. 

Diapente  col  ditano,  in  nmíic,  i*,  by 
Zadín,  and  many  others,  ufed  for  wha£ 
we  cali  the  feventh  major.  See  the  ar- 
ríele Seventh. 
Diapente  col  semiditano,  in  muñe* 
is  the  feventh  minoiv  See  the  anides 
Minor  and  Majoíu 
Trapén  te,  In  pharnjacy,  is  ufed  for  2 
medid compounded  of  five  feVéral 
drugs  or  ingrediente 
D I APERE D,  oiDiáp&e'  in  heraldi  Vj  the 
dividmg  of  a  fieM  in  planes,  Jíke  fret- 
Work,  *  and  filling  i  he  íame  with  variety 
of  figures,  This  clnerly  obtains  ou  bor- 
dures,  which  are  diapsred  or  íretted  over, 
and  the  fre  ts  charged  wíth  tbings  pro  per 
for  h oíd  11  res .  Barón  re n d ers  i  t  *uaria^ 
tiisy  which  is  not  fufficient  to  exprés 
the  fe  vera  I  tbings  of  which  it  is  vari- 
ated, 

DIAPHANOUS,  an  appellation  given  ta 
al!  tranfpartmt  bodi  eSj  or  íbeh  as  traní- 
mit  the  rays  of  Ijgbt ;  a  quality  which, 
according  to  the  carteíians,  is  ovviug  to 
the  rocliiude  or  ftr.iig  htnefs  of  their  purés  ; 
bu%  accerding  to  Str  Iíaac  Newton,  tq 
che  bomogeneíty  of  rtie  fubílacce  of  théfe 

bodi 


-bS^ch  moítauthoi?,  who  have  wrote 
i&n>he  thf-nry  of  tnuííc,  ufe  to  exprefs 
íc^iveoftheGreeks.  See  OCTAVE. 
Jíapafon  ís  the  firít  and  moíl  pcrílít 
^ghe  concords  \  if  confi^ered  firoply,  it 
\mx  ene  harmoriical  inrerval  \  thongb, 
if  íoníidered  diatonícally,  by  ton  es  and 
Temitones,  it  contaíns  leven  degrees,  *yi&, 
the  tliree  greater  ton  es,  two  lefl^r  cones, 
and  two  greater  íemitones. 
Xhe  interval  of  a  diapafons  that  is  the 
propartíon  of  its  grave  founds  to  its  acnte 
n  duplícate,  i,  e.  as  % .1  1.    See  the  ár- 
dele IM  TE  ü  VAL, 

)iafa50N,  amoog  the  muíical  inílrumebt 
ujakers,  a  kind  of  rule  or  fea  le,  whereby 
ifiey  acijuft  the  pipes  of  their  organs?  and 
mi  tiie  holfls  ín  their  flntes,  haurboys, 
fifí,  \n  due  proportionj  for  performrng 
the  toiiesa  femitones,  and  concords  jaft, 
AfqtHre  being  divided  into  eight  paral- 
lelogramSj  the  points  wberein  a  diago- 
DaL'íipe  intéffecls  ai]  thefe  parallelograms, 
exprefs  ali  the  u fuá I  intervals  ín  mufic  : 
^ndon  this  principie  ít  is  that  the  diapafon 
is  fmnidedi  There  is  a  parucular  kind  of 
diapáfcn  for  trumpets,  fei  ving  as  a  ftánd- 
ard  of  the  different  magnittules  they  muft. 
have  to  perform  the  four  parts  of  múfic, 
See  the  artkle  Trümpet. 
There  another  for  íaékbtíts,  fhewing 
Imvv  far  they  are  to  be  Jengthened  and 
iíiorteneíij  to  raife  or  faü  from  one  tone 
to  another, 

Tlte  btrll-founders  have  likewife  a  diapa- 
fon, íkving  to  regúlate  íhe  íize,  thíck- 
iiefs,  weíght,  &c.  of  their  bells, 
Díapason  día  ex,  iri  mufic,  a  kind  of 
ciqmpüúiíd  concord,  wbereof  there  are 
two  ícrts  j  the  greater,  which  is  in  the 
proportion  of  io  i  %  5  and  the  leflVr^  -in 
tÍBi  uf  j6  :  5,  ■ 

tosON  djapente,  in  muíic,  a  com- 
pouad  confonance  in  a  triple  ratio,  as 
3 :  9.  This  intei -val,  íays  M  utianus  Ca- 
pdla,  conliíts  of  ñire  fones  and  a  ferni- 
bnej  ninereen  feinitones,  and  thírty* 
eightdiefes,  Iris  a  fymphony  mude  wfíeri 
the  voice  proceeds  froni  the  ñrít  to  the 
twdfthfound. 

Jíapasoíj  díate £sarons  ín  mufic,  a 
cojiipDiind  concón!,  founded  on  t!ie  pro- 
Fttion  of  %  :  3.  To  this  Ínter  va  í  Mar- 
tiHimsCapeíla  alióos  eight  tones  and  a 
femitone,  fevtn|een  íemitones,  and  thirty- 
fopr  diefes. 

íhis  iSAvheri  tíie  voire  proce'eds  from  its 
M  to  its  eleveiith  found.  The  moderns 
ratin;;  caí)  it  the  ekv^ílh. 
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■b  odies,  and  of  the  medí  u  ip  whkh  occ  si  - 
pies  rheir  potes* 

DIAPHOENJCUM,  in pharmaey,  a  fort 
of  medicine  oí  elcñiiai  y  chiefly  ir: ade  of 
dates,  It  pürgés  ferófities,  and  excites 
the  mentes.  It  ¡s-"alft>  ufed  in  drophes, 
iethargies,  apoplexíesj  and  pifies. 

DTAPHORESIS,  toá^ti^íj,  in  medían  e» 
an  eliminación  of  the  htirnours  in  any  part 
cf  the  body  through  the  poiés  of"  íhe  íkfn, 
See  the  afticte  Perspiration ■ 

DIAPHORETÍCSj  arnong  p¿yfi<jíáiíf,  aíl 
medicines  which  promo.te  p¿Tfpiratiom 
See  the  articles  Alexipharmic  and 
Sudorific. 

Interné  medicines  for  producing  fweats 
were  fo  little  in  ufe  among  the  antient^, 
that  Celíus  has  nct  a  tingle  woid  upon 
this  íiibjeíh  If>  therefure,  fweats  aye  of 
any  advamage  in  fevers  that  arfe  fropj 
iaííitude,  or  forne  other  fimilai"  c^üfe,  fueh 
as  thofe  commonly  called  dmy  fevciT, 
the  y  reera  to  derive  theír  ejfficacy  from 
natura  alone.  But,  from  íhe  times  of  the 
2 rabí  a  11  pjiyftdians,  there  has  appeared 
íkch  a  mullí  Lude  of  (kH orine  medicines, 
that  there  is  fe  arce  anv  fpecies  of  fever, 
a^ainft  which  íbme  of  íhe  cheiniíts,  or 
Aime  curios  oíd  woman,  has  not  found 
out  an  antidote,  without  havingany  man- 
Tiac  of  regard  to  the  nato  re  of  the  difeafe. 
Henee  that  cuftom  has  been  haii^ed  downf 
to  our  days,  of  trearing  fe  veri  fh  patíents 
■with  cordialsj  as  p  ro  m  i  fin  g  the  moít 
gratefuí  and  agreeable  cure.  Ti  lis  me- 
thod,  as  cnnfiftíng  too  much  in  hot  medi- 
cines, is  jultly  rejeéW  by  Sydenham, 
thonjjh  \:  ti  oes  no'  as  yet  ícem  to  be  íür- 
fícíently  bmiíhed  from  modern  ptaíiice | 
1er,  auroro  ing  to  the  cónfeífion  of  phy- 
ffeiaus  ihemíelve$,  ihefe  decelérate  the 
motíbn  of  íhe  bíood  5  Henee  che  fcver 
gradual ly  increafing  ?.nd  íeizijlg  thebrain* 
we  obíerve  that  the  deliriuins  and  diH^ii- 
tiottS  of  the  nerves  are  fo  ra  r  from  belrjg 
removed,  th*t  they  are  ratlíer  aug mented. 
,  Others  mn  into  a  (Jíffer.ent,  thougb  not  a 
Jefs  fatal  error,  who,  placing  ali  their 
hope*  of  a  cure  in  acids,  fon  hwhh  ha  ve 
recoin  fe  to  vinegar  ot  verjuíce,  *s  íf  ít 
was  expedient  to  kííl  a  patíent  with  cold, 
hecauíe  it  was  not  proper  he  fhotild  be 
parchtd  with  heat.    S¿e  the  article  Fz~ 

DíÁPHRAGM,  ín  anatoiny,  a  íarge,  ro- 
bu It,  uní  ícu  k>us  menibiane  01  íkin,  plac- 
ed trahfverlély  ín  the  trun ks  and  dividiüg 
the  thot;ajc  from  the  abiiürr.en,  w henee 
the  latin  wiiters  catl  u  íeplum  v:a.Tíí- 
Ve^fumt 
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Tts  íituatíon  is  not  exaílly  even,  hutW 
what  obliqtie,  fo  that  the  anterior^ 
h  hi-her,  the  pofterior  lower  ¡  ¡ts  u'  ' 
fupeificies  convexa  and  its  lawer  cpnm 
It  ia  conneded  %i?ith  the  fternum, 
rhm  vibEj  the  pericardinm,  {he  ¿ 
aítirmm,  and  the  vertebra?'  0f  the  1^, 
Its  figure,  takentranfverlely,  ís  forntwb 
oblong  and  eliiptíc.  There  are  Íiy¡L 
diaphiagm  two  large  foramina  y  tbefiii 
ís  ín  the  left  íide  of  ít,  ajul  gives 
tp  the  gula,  and  fclíp  par  vagum  j  ft¡ 
fecontl  iü  in  the  ríght  fide  of  it,  and  \\t 
lower  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  psíTr?  tbin1 
ít:  there  is  alfo  an  interdice,  beiv^eñ  ib 
two  heads  of  the  lower  part,  tbroué 
whidi  pafs  thé  aorta,  the  vena  azyg£ 
and  the  duclus  chora  cien?,  The  ^ 
phragm  is  covered  with  a  membranc  c¡ 
the  upper  ].art  from  che  pleura;  bi)j|ü 
lawei  j  from  the  peritottaeum,  Its  f¿ 
itance  is  mufodar  j  the  xmpcrparr,  ^ 
is  largp  and  elliptícf  arríes-  from  the  fp. 
rious  ribs,  the  rranfverie  mu  fe)  es  oF  £ 
abdomen,  and  che  cartílago  aiptiofe 
and,  with  íts  tendón,  rendéis  the  nervóiiij 
cerner  of  the  díaphvágm  almoft  triangü. 
lar:  the  lower  arifes  from  a  dou  ble  bale 
from  the  vertebra  of  the  loitis  011 
fide?  and  is  iníerted  nearly  into  the  W 
ter  of  the  fu  perior, 

The  ufes  of  the  díaphragm  are,  firCt,  tu  \ 
aSift  in  refpíratiou  ;  for,  ín  takijígiji|| 
hreaih,  it  is  preíTed  downwards,  ancl.in 
expiration,  it  riles  upward  imo  tlie  ca- 
Vity  of  the  thorax  :  ftcondly,  to  ajM  th? 
necí'ílary  mottons  of  the  contanes  ef  thi 
abdomen,  i;í¿e,   of  the  ítóntach,  ¡a¿fi 
ti  ríes,  livor,  and  fpleen  ;  and  in  the  pro- 
rnoring;  the  fecretions  of  the  chyle,  bilí, 
(SV,  And,  la  fü )^  for  afíiftin^  the  expul.  ! 
fion  of  the  teces,  the  uriñe,  the  feetus  ¡p 
partvntion,  and  of  the  fecundinfis. 
DIAPORESÍS,  inrhetonc,  a  figure  of  ora* 
toryj  expreífing  the  urxertainty  of  iíic 
fpeaker  how  he  íliali  proreed  tn  hkñ\f~ 
courLe  ;   fuch  ís  that  heautifül  iine  pf 
Horoer, 

DlAPRÍL'j  DíafereDj  in  heraldry.  See 
the  article  DíapErét)» 

DIAPRUNIÍM,  in  pharmacy,  the  narrve 
of  two  eompofitions  dtrecled  tlms  in  tk 
Lpndoti  djfpenfatory» 
The  diaprunum  leniiívum.  Take of  ncw 
and  rlpe  d  □  in  a  fre  pi 'unes?  one  hu  ndi  { 
boíl  th em  í  n a  fu fHc ¡ eti t  qu a n t í ty  o f  waícr, 
til]  they  areíbft;  then  renové  the  ra  from 
the  fixe,  and  when  cold,  dríve  the  p!p 
through  a  lieve,  and  fet  by  for  ufe-  1" 
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íIib  Honor  ftrained  from  the  prunes,  be- 

fo'íe  ¡t  in  two  pounds  of  fugar,  and  boíl 
ílltoa  fyrupi  to  which  add  of  the  before- 
.^nrioned  pulp  half  a  pound  ¡  of  cáfila 
and  tamarmds,  diflblved  in  a  lítfle  or  the 
fame  deco&ion  and  pulped,  of  each  one 
cunee í  hoil  thcm  again  over  a  gentle 
heat,  usd  frequeritly  ftur  the  mixture  j 
a0er  which  fiít  in  the  following  pow- 
rJers,  of  coriander-feed,  rhubaíb,  liquo- 
jice,  and  inaríh-mallaws  roou,  of  each  a 
ÍUfficient  quantity  to  roake  into  a  íbft 

aÜitar^  ¿  ;  í  _  , 
Tlic  diapnmum  folutwiim.  Take  of  fhe 
Icnitive  cocnpofitioii  of  prunes,  four 
pounds  f  of  prepared  fcammony,  two 
¡unces  five  dranis,  and  mi*  Ihem  toge- 
thcr  into  an  ekauary. 
[ARBEC,  orDiA&BECK,  the  capital  of 
a province  o f  th e  fam e  n a m  e3  anfwering 
t0  [he  antient  Mefopotamia  :  it  is  {Huac- 
al oti  the  r  i  ver  Tigris,  o  car  its  fon  rcef  m 
p°  eaít  longp  and  3  70  30'  north  lat. 
^RllHODOHj  in  pharmacy,  a  ñame 
giíen  to  dlvers  coinpoíhions  in  which 
rafes  are  the  principal  ingrediente  In 
the  oíd  colige  difpenfatory,  one.of  thefe 
js direfled  dianhodan  abbatis  $  but  it  is 
omitted  :  n  th  e  I  a  ft .  There  área  Ifo  th  e  tro  - 
chiía  dlarrhodon,  compofed  of  red  rofes, 
ftawDgs  of  ivoryj  the  faundets,  liquo- 
riiíj  maítíc,  faffron,  camphor,  and  rofe> 
pter  s  they  are  good  to  fortify  the  heai  tj 
fíomacb,  and  liver,  and  to  ftop  dyfente- 
ríes,  and  achex  flores  of  the  bellyÉ 
Pilülíe  díarrhodon  are  compofed  of  aloes, 
trodiiici  dia:rhodonj  woimwood  leaves, 
maíhc,  and  rock- íalt.  They  are  faid  to 
purge,  fortify  the  ítomach,  pro  mote  digef- 
Iron,  and  preven t  a  íltnktng  breatli,  Nei- 
llier  are  thefe  two  much  ufed  at  prefent* 
HARRHOEA,  or  Loos&ness,  ita  medi- 
cine, is  a  frtquent  and  copión  s  evacuation 
of  ]«qmd  excrsmentj  by  ítool  |  and  may 
proceed  from  aliments  or  humours  of 
vpfM  kíndsj  den  ved  from  di  rieren  t  parts 
into  tile  hueÁmes, 

Thmufe  is  a  ftimulus,  which  irritates 
the vifeera,  occafioníi.g  the  ^xpuifion  of 
theír  fluid 5  j  and  may^  tberefoi  e3  pio- 
t££d  frotn  the  veífels  oí  the  li ver,  pan- 
aea?,  meíentery,  and  inte  (Unes  ;  whence 
ti  the  fume  time,  the  mouihs  of  the  me- 
teric  veins,  and  of  the  Jafteaís,  are  ob^ 
ibéled;  or  there  may  be  an  extraordi- 
mry  laxíty  ot  the  ínteftinal  fib¡  es  f  or, 
m*  ¡í  ^ay  anfe  from  a  ftoppage  of 
ocr  extretions* 


It  is  frequently  attended  with  gripings  } 
the  patient  h  weak,   makes   but  hule 
mine,  has  a  depreíftd  pulfc,  a  depraved 
appetite,  and  is  fumetimes  frveriík.  In 
a  dian'hoea  arifing  from  ñiarp,  fermenta 
ing  juices  in  the  primas  viae,  whith  acce- 
1  érate  the  ptíriítakic  motion  of  the  mtef^ 
lineSj  the  firft  ind  ¡catión  ís  to  diibharge 
the  ftimulating.  macter,  which,  may  be 
perfecled  by  a  dofe  or  two  of  ¡  hubaib  in 
the  morning  5  at  night  the  patient  may 
take  ñfteen  drops  of  the  thebaic  tin61:uret 
in  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  bf  fimplé  cinna- 
mon  water  ¡  the  rhubarb  is  to  he  repeated 
tíil  the  looftnels  abates,  which  is  gene- 
ral iy  after  the  fe  con  d  dofe, 
If  rhere  is  afaburra  of  iJl-coticocled  mat- 
ter  in  the  flomaeh,  a  vomit  \v}\\  be  ne- 
ceífary,  of  ipecacuanha,  or  two  cunees  of 
its  tiníture.    If  the  dianhcea  continúes 
to  be  violen  t,  it  will  be  pro  per  to  mix 
aílringenta  wíth  the  rhif&arb.    íf  ít  pro- 
ceeds  from  a  fuppreíTVJ  pcrfplratíon,  andif 
the  flools  are  thin,and  the  patiem  reven/fra 
fitíl  bleedj  and  then  give  eiottics  with  a 
gentle  purge,   A  bilious  diarrhcea  cught 
not  to  be  too  fuddenly  ítopped,  Lmt  the 
humours  are  to  be  correfted  gradually  : 
for  which  purpofe  a  feropíe  of  rhubarb 
ílightly  toafted,  with  a  f^v  grains  of 
nítre,  is  very  ufeful,    Li  fcewi^é  halí:  a 
dram  of  the  expreíFtd  01 1  of  nutmeg,  ei^ 
ther  alone,  or  mixed  with  a  grain  of 
opium,  and  gtvan  in  broth,  is  very  effi- 
Cñctouí.    The  húinours  are  hkewiíé  cí:r* 
reíled  with  chin  e^ulUcns  of  almonds 
and  white  poppy  ie.eds,  with  the  addí- 
tion  of  diacodium.  Whcín  a  dian  hefea  is 
very  obftinate,  after  toaíled  rhubarb  has 
been  gívenfor fomeday?3  a  fweatííiould  be 
promoted,  with  a  dram  of  new  ven  i  ce  trea- 
cJe,  and  twelve  grains  of  burnt  hsrtfhorn, 
caije  of  antimniiy  and  pnrified  nitre,  The 
ppitlenfs  common  drink  rnay  be  decoét. 
alb,  with  folution  of  gum  arabic  ;  rice 
boiled  in  water,  wíth  a  Itttle  cinnamon  \ 
or  a  dscoclion  of  the  cort.  granat.  thefe 
may  be  made  pal  atable  with  fyrup  of 
orangepeeh    Ciy  ílers  are  likcwife  of  te  a 
ferviceable* 

An  obílinate  díanhoea,  accordj;^  fo  Et- 
niiillecj  is  tobe  cured  by  z  courie  of  vo- 
mita oí  ipcc^ciianha^  An  habitual  diar- 
rhcea is  greatly  re  líe  ved  by  wearing  a 
flannel  í]iirt?  and  keeping  the  body  wariBj 
arcord ing  to  W ainwri ght* 
The  diarrhcea  of  chiklren  is  not  tpj 
pe_d,  eíther  wíth  aíínngents,  or  1 
for  the  aítringents  íiu n  the  ftu?j 
humours  towards  tlie  noble  partí 
6£ 
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daoger  the  life  of  the  child.  And  though 
nnrcdtics  appeafe  the  fe  veri  t  y  of  the  tur* 
gefcen  t  h  u  1  n  011  rs  for  a  time,  yét  th  ey  a  f- 
terwards  bréale  out  with  greater  forcc« 
Btfides,  npiates  are  too  pcwerful  for  the 
tender  coniiitution  of  infants*  and  muít 
not  be  given  "at  a  11,  or  wíth  the  utmoft 
¿autíorL  In  flight  cafes,  diafeordrom 
may  ventured  on,  to  fi ve  or  íixgrains  : 
but  íf  íhere  is  a  feVtír*  it  cannot  be  gvven 
without  danger, 

Therefare,  the  beft  way  is  to  give  chalk, 
coraíj  pearls,  and  the  like,  of  which  abóut 
bdf  a  fcmple  is  a  dolé  :  after  whtch  tire 
cure  may  be  complctcd  wíth  rhubarlria 
fi  urn  ftx  grains  to  half  a  f  crupié  in  folu- 
ti  ve  fyrup  of  rofeí. 

In  dangerous  cafe?,  a  few  grains  of  the 
eleuther  bark  may.  be  added,  or  a  dram 
of  the  extraéis  of  peruvian  bark  may  be 
<l¡íforved  in  half  an  cunee  of  minf,  ox* 
emnarríon  water,  and  given  from  one  to 
nine  drops,  every  thiee  or  fcur  hours. 
Eíítcinally  the  abdomen  may  be  anoinU 
ed  wíth  expreíTed  oil  of  nutmcgSjirnpreg- 
naied  with  carmín  ative  and  ftomachic 
oils.  The  n  11  rfe  fhould  fhun  th  e  col  d  a  ir, 
abJiaín  from  drinkíng  £00  mucb,  and  ufe 
a  températe  diet, 
DIARTHROSTS,  in  anatomy,  a  kínd  of 
artictilarW,  or  junfture  of  the  bones,  in 
which  the  re  is  a  maniíeft  niotton,  See 
the  srtide  Articulatíon. 
The  dEarthiQÍis  comprehends,  t.  The 
enarthtofi?,  in  which  the  head  of  one  of 
the  bones  is  re  ce  1  ved  into  a  deep  cavity 
an  the  other,  as  in  the  articularon  of  the 
fémur»  %.  The  ai  throdia,  in  which  the 
Jiead  of  one  of  the  bones  ís  received  into 
a  ílíghter  cavity  in  the  othsr,  as  ín  the 
juncíiue  of  the  os  humen  wíth  the  fea- 
puh*  3.  The  ginglymuflj  in  which  the 
bones  muíually  receive,  and  are  received 
by  one  another,  as  is  the  cafe  ín  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  humerus  and  cuhítus, 
To  theíe,  Fallopius  adda  the  trochoidesj 
m  which  the  motion  ís  like  that  of  a 
wheel  about  its  axis*  as  ¡s  the  cafe  of  the 
articulation  of  the  firít  vertebra  of  the 
neck  with  the  fe  con  á  t  and  to  all  theíe 
lome  of  the  modera  anatomífts  have  add- 
ed  alfo  the  arTipfoÍG^hroíIs,  a  term  which 
comprehends  ¿8  thpfe  junares  pf  the 
bones  which  have  amamfeft  motion,  and 
which  differ  from  the  fe v eral  articula- 
río  nS  now  deferí bed,  either  in  regard  of 
their  figure,  or  the  motion  they  allow  of. 
£ee  the  articles  Enarturosis,  Ar.- 

THROPIA,  OlN GLYMUSj 

D1AKY>  amopg  trad?Xí>  denotes  a  day* 


book  coníaining  the  proceedingmf  ^ 
day.    See  the  articie  Book* 

Di  ais.  y  fbver,  the  fame  wíth  an  epbeme& 
Soe  the  aj  ticte  Ephemera. 

DíASCHISM,  ÍKiex1*-?**  among  m(]t 
clans,  denotes  thff  diilerenee  bétweerithí 
comma  and  enharmonic  dieilí  jCommoEil» 
called  the  hiíTer  comma,  See  the  'km 
Comma  and  D tesis, 

DIASCORDIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  cele- 
braud  compofition  fo  called  from  ka¿ 
dnun.  oc^e  oí  its  ingredients,  lt  isófÜÉf! 
wiíe  termed  confetiio  fracafiori^  and  ¡ 
thus  diieeled  by  the  college* 
Take  of  cinnamon  and  caíLVwoQd>tf 
each  half  an  ounce  ;  of  true  Ibordiiim' 
one  ounce;  o f  creían  dittahy,  tormeítíl 
biíiorr,  galbamim,  and  gum  íiraljrc,  i 
each  half  an  ounce  j  of  ftorax^  fom-íkana 
and  an  half;  of  opíum,  and  hz&%$\ 
fon  el,  of  each  one  dram  and  an  half \  cf 
gentian,  half  an  ounce ;  of  americai 
bülej  one  ounce  and  an  half  \  oftemniaj 
feaíed  eartb,  half  an  ounce;  of  lúngpe^ 
per  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drams  j  \\ 
clanfíed  honey,  two  pounds  andabEM 
of  fugar  of  rofes,  one  pound;  of  gene- 
róos eanary,  eíght  ounces  5  make  into  su 
deftuaiy*  See  the  articJe  Electuary, 
It  is  excellent  in  all  kinds  of  fluxes,  and. 
a  great  ftrengthener  both  of  the  Itonul 
artd  bowcls.  Nnrfes  frequently  givechil- 
dren  this  medicine  to  make  them  íletpj 
but  the  praclice  is  very  detri mental,  ajid- 
generally  the  caufe  of  many  dífoiders,  aj 
it  keeps  them  too  coi!  i  ve.  It  is  alio  ufed 
againft  the  piagise?  and  to  preveBtpuli* 
fañíoti. 

Df  ASEBESTEN,  ín  pharmacy,  a  ffl 
pu  rgatívecteítua ry>  w  h ereof  febeftens  are 
the  principal  ingredients*  Theuthenp. 
gredients  are  prunes,  tamarinds,  ]íii¿ 
of  iris,  angaria  and  mercuríalís»  jient- 
dios,  fimpte  diaprunum,  víolet  feeds,  and 
diagrydium*  It  is  good  in  reinittíng  aodl 
continued  fevers,  £^r. 

DIASENNA,  ín  pharmacy,  the  ñame  cía 
medicine  i  ti  which  fenna  is  the  principd 
ingredietit. 

The  other  in  gredients  are  fugar-candf, 
cinnamon,  lapislázuli,  fdk3  cIovís,  ga- 
langa- mtnorj  black  peper,  nsrdus  in- 
dica, feed  of  bafdicum,  fiowers  ofelom, 
cardamoms,  faffiron,  gínger>  ^edoary^f- 
Thi»  ele&uary  Ís  taken  againít  iaé^ 
choly  and  fpleen,  and  againft  diíeaftf 
arifing  from  an  atrabilis. 
DI  ASIA,  in  grecian  antiquíty,  a  Mi^ 
kept  at  Athens  in  hoaour  of  Júpiter  te 
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DI  ESTASIS,  a  term  ufed  by  antientphy- 
lícía  ns  for  á  dírtentíon  of  the  mufdes,  qjf 
fenaratión  of  'bebones. 
DIASTEM,  í^r"í*aj  among  antient  mu- 
Gciaris»  the  'íkm*=  *  íth  whaL  the  modcrns 
cali  interval,  See  Interv  al» 
jvlulícíans  divide  inrervals  into  twokinde  j 
one  of  them  sñ  callee!  íyftem,  which  ií  to 
co  •, ta •  [i  i  ;it  J  ea  1  i ,  t  w o  i n  terv ais  in  t h e  d i  a- 
tonic  kirtd  of  mu  fie  ¡  but  in  the  enharmo- 
njCh  ¡t  containa  more  s  the  otlier,  which 
tl^y  ¿al i  diaftem,  ¡s  a  mere  imple  ín- 
terval. 

DLASTOLB,  hdc^nt  among  phyfidans, 
J5gnifi£s  the  dilatarían  af  the  heart,  su* 
r¡cJíí,  and  arteries  j  and  ftands  oppofed 
ta  the  fyftole,  or  comra&ion  of  che  fame 
píits.  See  SYSTOLE  and  Heart. 
¡yfony  aie  th«  opinión*  of  authors  con- 
cei-ning  the  can  fe  of  the  diaftole  oíthe  heart  j 
but  the  moft  probable  one  feems  to  be  that 
of  Dr.  Drake,  who  'a t tributes  it  to  the 
operatíon  of  the  air  in  the  Inngs  ;  which, 
eitjjáaíj ¡ng  the  pulmonar/  arferies  and 
veíns,  afts  like  the  drawing  of  the  em- 
bdus  of  a  pump  j  and  as  rhis  enlarge- 
mentj  which  is  very  ecnilderablej  makes 
tvay  for  the  blood  to  circuíate,  fo  the  con- 
trato of  t  he  heart  a¿ls  like  the  preffiire^ 
of  the  atmofphae  ¿pon  the  fmface  of 
snU^  compel]¡ng  it  fo  flow  where  the 
rdiftanceislearh  See  Circulation*  > 
Thus  a  paflage  is  opened  for  the  blood 
íj  pafs  írom  the  ríght  ventride  to  the 
kftf  tbrough  the  lungs  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  by  emptyíng  the  right  vemricle, 
facilítate  the  fyJto3e?  whereby  the  blood 
k  prntruded  from  the  left  ven  tríele. 
Díastole,  in  grammar,  a  figure  of  pro- 
íody,  whereby  a  fyllable  natura!  ly  íhort 
is  madfi  longí  fuch  is  the  firít  fy  Hable 
of  Pria  mides,  in  the  following  ver  fe  of 

á\<pt  hk  Pf  'mmides :  tühü  S  tibi,  amke, 
retifiunt* 

Wíí  figure  is  ufed  eíther  out  of  mere 
poetic  [icen ce,  without  anv  necefíity  for 
fo  Joing,  or  through  necefíity,  for  the 
lata  of  the  verfe  j  as  when  three  or  more 
flinrt  ly  Hables  follow  each  other  In  hexa- 
mtter  verfe. 

DlASTYLE,  in  the  antient  architefture, 
an  edifice,  where  the  columna  ftand  at 
íüch  a  <l  i  flanee  one  from  an  other,  that 
light  modules,  or  four  diameters,  are 
allowed  for  the  intercolummation. 
DIAS YR MUS,  ¡ido-ufftoí,  in  rheforic,  a 
h\ú  of  hyperbole,  being  an  exaggeration 
íf  foirie  lew,  ri d ¡cu  1  ou s  th  i n g , 
&1ATESSARÜN,  among  an- 


tient  mufician^,  a  concerd,  or  harmóni- 
ca! ínter  val  t  compoíed  of  a  greater  tonu, 
a  lefs  tone,  and  one  greater  íemí  tone  ¡ 
its  propojtiop  in  numbets  is  as  4:3,  See 
the  arricie  Concord. 
Di  ates  s  aron,  ín  pharmacy,  the  ñame  of 
a  compofitian  fo  called,  from  the  four 
ingredients  ít  comprchends  \  it  ia  pre^ 
pared  thus» 

Take  of  gentian  root,  bay-berries,  myn  h, 
and  roots  of  birthwort,  of  each  two  oun- 
ees  j  of  honey,  two  pounds  \  mix  them 
i  nto  an  eleéluary.  This/with  the  addi- 
lion  of  the  mavings  of  ivory,  two  ouncw, 
is  entitled  diapente,  or  a  eompoíítíon  of 
five  ingrediente, 

This  medicine  was  at  flrft  entered  ín  the 
college  difpenfatories  under  the  ñame  of 
theriaca,  Quincy  recommends  it  as  a 
medicine  of  great  importan  ce  in  the  dif- 
cafes  of  cattle*  ít  is  atfo  ufed  againít  che 
tting  of  venomous  beafts,  epileplies,  con- 
vnlíians,  &C* 

DTATpNlC,  an  epílhet  gíven  to  mu  fie, 
aa  jt  proceeds  by  iones  and  fe  mi-  iones, 
both  afcendin^and  defeending*  See  the 
ai  fieles  Music  ano*  Gltíus. 
The  greek  anthors  divide  the  genera  or 
kinds  of  mvtfic  into  diatonic,  chrbmatic, 
íind  enharmonic.  See  the  articles  CUKO- 
matic  and  Enharmonic. 
Díaton  ic  mu  fie,  accerding  to  Nicoríia- 
chüs  and  others,  allows  oí  three  degrees, 
the  greater  tone^  lefs  tone,  and  femi-tone. 
See  the  article  Tone, 
Henee  díaton  te  mu  fie  appeacs  the  moíl 
natural,  and  of  confequence  the  moft  an- 
tient.  In  the  díatonic  mnfie,  there  is  a 
tone  between  every  two  notes  in  the  fcale, 
except  mi,  fat  aiid»  as  the  French  term 
it, jí  and  u¿t  where  there  h  only  a  greater 
femí-tone.  The  díatonic  genus  was  by 
the  antíents  dívided  into  two  fpecies,  the 
molh  and  the  inUnf&m.  The  hit  is  in 
daíly  pra.il ice.  Tt  is  commonly  faid  to 
conñíl  of  two  ton  es  and  a  ftmi-tone  ;  but 
to  fpeak  exaclly,  it  conñfts  of  a  femi-toue 
maj  or,  a  tone  mí  ñor,  and  a  tone  ma  jor* 

DIATON  ICO-DIATONICO,  according 
to  Zarün,  ¡s  the  puré  and  natural  día- 
tonic genus }  or  when  the  progrefs  of  the 
notes  is  B  quané  or  B  natura! ,  in  which 
not  one  of  the  founds  is  the  leaft  alteredr 
Such  is  the  plain  chant  of  the  chnrch. 

DIATRAGACANTH,  in  pharmacy,  a 
ñame  applied  to  certain  powders,  where- 
of  gum  tragacanth  is  the  principal  in* 
gredientj  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
the  cold  and  the  hot  s  the  cold  is  direéled 
thus  :  take  of  gum  tragacanta,  two 
^  B  ^  ounces*j 
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OuíKfts  l  of  guni  arabit^  an  óunce  and 
two  drarus  >  of  ftarcb,  haír  an  ounce  5  of 
liquujrice,  ánd  the feeds  of  mtlons  and 
whtre  poppíesj  of  each  two  drams  5  of 
jugar-candy, t-13  ee  ounces :  irilx  them  into 
a  p q w te,  This  is  freq u e ntJy p referí b ed 
in  heclical  hears,  in  chokric  confrítutíons, 
ih  diftemptrs  of  thebreaft,  in  ítranguries, 
heat  of  uriñe,  and  the  pungeney  of  vene- 
real  trleeis. 

Fowder  of  hot  díat  raga  candi  ís  cornp  o  fed 
of  gum  tragacanth,  cinnamon,  hyílep, 
aimonds,  liniéed,  fenugretrk»  íjquarice, 
and  ginger.  It  ís  good  againft  aílhmas, 
to  piorno  te  exp  eétoration,  ft  ten  gthen  th  e 
ftomach,  and  aíliít  djgeílion.  * 
DIAÜGOPHRAGMIA,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  a  gemís  of  íbífils  of  the  order  of 
feprariíe,  whofe  partítions,  orfepta,  con- 
fsft  of  fpar  wich  an  ad  mixture  of  cryfiaL 
Of  til  Is  gen  us  títere  are  three  fpecies.  1, 
A  red  kiridj  wíth  browniuVyelJow  par- 
titions*  a,  A  browntíh-yellow  kind, 
whh  wlijtiíh  panítions.  1+  A  bluiíh- 
white  kíndj  with  ftraw-coloured  parti- 
tímis- 

DI AULODRO  MTj  foauxoí^sij  in  ami- 
quity,  án  appellation  gi ven  to  fuch  racers 
as  pah%g  round  the  meta,  or  goal,  re- 
tir me  d  to  the  caree r>  o r  place  of  ftarting, 
befoi  e  the  race  was  fitiiíhed* 

DIAXEUCTÍCj  or  Diezeuctic  tone, 
in  the  antient  greek  mu  fie,  a  tone  which 
disjoined  two  fourthsj  onc  of  each  fideof 
it  j  and  whkb,  being  joined  to  eiiher, 
tnade 


fifth  :  this,  in  their  muííc,  was 
from  mefi  to  farmsfe  \  that  ís,  from  our 
Ato  B  1  íuppofing  mi  to  fíand  in  B  fub 
mty  they  allowed  to  their  diezcuftic  tone, 
which  is  our  ¡a  mi,  the  proportion  of  9  :  8, 
as  being  the  unakerable  drfFerence  of  the 
diapente  and  the  diateffaron.  See  the  ar- 
tícle  Diapente,  &c. 
D IBBLE,  a  m  on  g  ga  rde  n  e  rs ,  the  n  a  m  e  of 
the  tool,  or  forked  ftick,  wherewitb  they 
fer  plaiítSí 

DICE,  among  gameflers,  certain  cubieal 
piecesof  bonc  or  ivury,  nmked  wíth  dois 
on  eaeh  of  their  faces,  Jiom  one  to  fije, 
aceording  to  the  number  of  faces, 
Sharpers  ha  ve  fe  ve  ral  ways  of  faífrfying 
dice.  j.  By  ítjckíng  ,a  hog's  bríñíc  in 
tliEím,  fo  as  to  m-iike  them  nin  high  or 
as  they  pléaie,  a.  By  díiUíng  and 
lojidíng  the  m  with  qu:ckíüver  j  which 
cheatis  fonnd  out  by  holding  ihem  gently 
by  two  diagonal  comerse  for  if  falíe,  the 
heavy  fides  vvill  tu  ni  a]  ways  down.  5, 
Ey  filing  and  rtínnding  ihem.  But  aU 
thsfü  ways  fall  ftr  íhor:  of  the  art  cf  the 


díeeonakers  \  fome  of  whom  are  foj^ 
trous  this  way ,  tliat  y  our  fliarpiíig  ^  J 
íleis  wül  give  any  money  f  or  themt 
Dice  formerly  paid  5  s,  every  pair i¿k r 
edj  with  an  additional duty  of  4s. ^t\'¡ 
t  for  every  20  a.  valué  upon  oath  ¡  buf^ 

now  prohibí ted  to  be  impotted. 
DÍCHOTOMY,  a  teim  ufed  byaft^ 
mers  for  that  phafis,  or  appearance(| 
the  inóor,  wherein  íhe  is  hiíltcled,^ 
íhevfs  jwft  haSf  her  d¿ík.  In  t]iis¿Ul( 
tion  the  moon  is  faid  to  be  in  a  quadcaV 
afpeélj  or  to  be  in  her  quadr ature. 
DichotomYj  in  botany,  a  tenn 
exprefs  that  dívifion  of  the  brandies^ 
we  fee  in  the  miíletoe,  and  in  the  'ot¡¿^ 
parí  of  the  íea  fucus's,  in  whicíi  ^jj 
,brandi  ís  divided  into  two, 
DICKER,  diera*  in  oíd  wrifersj 
the  quantity  of  ten  bidés  of  íkíns,  wli^ 
of  twénty  inade  a  laft  ;  alfo  ten  pair  i 
glovesj  ten  bars  of  ironf  and  the  líke¿| 
fometinies  expreííed  by  the  teim  dickír, 
DICROTÜS,  among  antiem  phyficlaus, '; 
rebounding  pnlie3  or  one  which  b«li 
doublcp  See  the  arricie  Pulse. 
This  ís  faid  to  be  an  infallible  Jign  ofao 
approachíng  basmorrbage  5  which  nu? 
be  expeíted  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  k 
dicrotns  happens  at  every  feeond  or  ikirf 
pul fa tion  5  in  two  days,  ifat  every  dgJitj 
in  three  days,  if  at  every  fixteemh  5  id 
m  fonr  days,  if  only  at  every  lKuúéf 
or  thírty- feeond  pulfation, 
DICTAMNUS,  DiTTANY,  in  botan^i 
.  genus  of  the  decandria-monogyma  ¿[5 
of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  coníiíbof 
five  ovato-lanceolaíed,  accumtnated,  dc. 
guículated^  and  unequal  petáis  \  thnttí? 
which  are  turned  npwards,  and  two  ¡te 
placed  oblíquely  at  the  fides  i  the  froiti 
compoíed  of  five  capfu]e«t  growing  togg. 
ther  by  their  iníides  j  they  are comprdhl, 
aecuminatedj  díft^ntat  the  top,  and  forra- 
ed' of  two  val  ves  s  the  feeds  are  numí- 
roo?  j  and  tur  bina  ted;   See  píate  LXXÜ, 

The  antients  have  recorded  almoft  mm 
cíes  of  the  virtues  of  this  plant  in  «t¡ 
cure  of  wounds,  and  in  the  preveaiÍDt 
of  mifchicf  from  ven  orno  us'  faites 
,  tell  us,  that  e ven  the  bealls  were  infotiE' 
ed  of  i ts  virtues  on  thefe  occalions,  2Ú 
had  rec  our  fe  to  it  when  hurt  t  they  gafl 
it  alfo  to  promote  the  menfes,  and  te 
a  íh  ft  d  el  i  ve  ry }  i  n  the  expelling  of  th«  fc 
enndines,  and  in  malígnant  fevers  im 
us  it  is  wholly  out  of  ufe,  except  as 
ingredient  in  fome  of  the  officinal  coní 
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The  white  dittany-root,  which- we  cali 
fraxiñelJa  in  the  /hop&j  h  accounted  car- 
¿jac,  uteiine,  and  alexípbarmic, 

DÍCTATE j  di8amen%  among  fchoDlmen, 
anvatíon,  or  fuggeuíon  of  a  man's  con- 
fcjencej  contrary  ta  which  ííany  afilón 
ís  performed>  it  is  properly  termed  a 
bad  oik°,  even  íf  thc  coníéquences  fliould 
movc otherwife.  See  Conscience. 

Díctate,  d¡8at&$  ís  alio  ufed  ín  the  fcfiüjüls 
for  tlie  leí! u re  of  a  maííer,  which  the 
fcholars  taks  down  ín  writing:  wbéhee 
t]]is  acl  oí  the  mafter  is  termed  di  ¿lat- 
ín?» 

¡)ICTATORj  ín  the  policy  of  the  antient 
Rürnans;,  a  magiílrate'  ínveíted  with  fo- 
verelgn  and  even  arbitiaiy  power. 
He  had  power  of  lííe  and  death  j  alio  to 
raife  or  diíband  troops,  make  war  or 
peacej  and  that  without  tile  conferir  eírher 
Jftie  fenate  or  peo  pie,  or  besng  apcount- 
able  for  liis  proceedings*  He  was  elecldd 
l>y  one  oí  the  confuJs  in  the  hight-tirne 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  common-wealth, 
and  no  where  el  fe  ;  and  the  ordinary  du- 
rarían of  his  office  was  oniy  for  ííx 
jim'htJis,  during  which  rime  al I  oiherma- 
g|  El  ráeles  ce  a  fe  d,  the  tiibuneíhíp  ex- 
cepté, Whenever  he  appeared  ín  pub- 
}\cj  he  v^as  attended  by  twemy-four  lic- 
tofí,  or  double  the  number  allowed  a 
confuí*  However,  norwjthííanding  all 
¡bis  poff er,  he  could  ñor  go  ont  of  Iraiy, 
ormnnde  on  horfebaekdncing  a  marchj 
witliüuí  íeavfi  from  the  peo  pie. 
Thís  office  was  accounted  the  fafeguard 
of  the  eomrnojiweaith  for  four  hundred 
years  together,  tí  11  Sylla  and  Csefar,  by 
aíTuming  the  tille  of  perpetual  di  el  atore, 
con verted  it  ínto  tyranny,  and  rendered 
thc  very  ñame  odious, 

DfCTION,  the  phrafe¿  elocutionj  or  ÍHIe 
ofa  writer,  oí'  ípeaker. 
ft  requiied  rhat  the  di  el  ton,  lan- 
guage,  of  zn  orator,  ihould  be  purej,  pro- 
per  to  the  Tubjecl,  rich  without  afteela- 
don*  ftrong  and  clofe  without  dflñefs, 
and  fui  ta  ble  to  the  per  fon,  time,  place, 
and  audíence.  In  tragedy,  the  díclion 
h  accounted  the  fourth  eífential  pait;  and 
títough  ít  k  of  the  leaít  importan  ce  of 
any  of  the  other  eiTentiaJs,  yet  fpecial 
caremuífc  be  takenthat  evcrypaííion  fpeak 
m  \u  peculiar  diclion,  It  is  obferved, 
ibat  the  dietion  of  the  Iiabans  abounds 
too  much  with  ílirewd  woidp,  querks, 
anJ  quibblss  5  and  even  the  French  are 
tbrged  with  the  like  íault  ¡n  their  dic- 
(m*  Some  authors  are,  aga in,  thought 
fvpcpofterouíiy  fgnd  of  jocofe  and  face- 


tious  repartees,  and  ludicrous  fentence^ 
that  they  have  indulgid  thís  affeaatíou 
to  a  fault  s  whence  árofe  rhat  fort  of  áic~ 
tion  commonly  called  bui  lefque,  of  which 
the  Fretich  have  afforded  us  a  fpecimen 
in  the  worka  of  the  celebra ted  Scsrron, 
DICTIONARY,  a  colleaíor.,   or  cztr4- 
loguea  of  all  the  words  of  a  language, 
art,  feience,  0c.  with  their  explanatíons, 
rangíd  in  alphabetical  oruer. 
The  moil  antient  diclionaries  for  the  latín 
tongue,  aré  that  callea  Papías,  compüed 
by  Solomo]],   abbot  of  Su  Gall,  ánd 
bifhop  of  Conftance,  who  3  i  ved  about  the 
year  1409^  another  compiled  in  1496, 
called  Gemma  Vccabuiomm  i  a  third^ 
called  PromptoHum  Parvuiorum,  five 
CleHcorum,  printed  in  folio,  at  London, 
in  the  year  149  9 ,  by  pJchard  Pyníbn  : 
thts  work  confifted  only  of  one  parí, 
which  exhibited  the  engüfh  words  heíbre 
the  latiiij  beíng  deflitute  both  of  the  íatin 
and  biítorical  paits:  but  thefe  defeas 
were  íüpplied  by  a  díclionary  which  was 
prinred  at  Lontbn  in  quarto  in  the  year 
JS'fij  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  entirleJ, 
Ürtus  Vocabulorutn  al  ph abético  ordine 
fereomnia  quse  i  n  CathoUco,  Ercvi j  oqnio, 
Cornucopia,  Gemma  Vocabulcrumi  at- 
que  mecluíla  grammatics  ponuntur,  cuín 
vernáculas  línguge  Anglicanas  expofitione, 
contínens.  The  moft  celebrated  olri  latín 
diílionary^  ís  that  of  Ambrofe  Caleplne¿ 
a  bermit  of  $L  Augulline,  at  Bergamo, 
and  fon  of  the  count  Calepin»   The  moít 
noted  oíd  diclionaries  in  engliíh  and  latín 
are   thofe  of  Cooper,  Kolyoake,  and 
Gonldman  :  among  the  modern  ones,Lit- 
i letón,  Colé,  ®c.  but  that  of  Ainfwortli 
merits  moft  confideration,  as  bdng  a^ree^ 
able  to  its  títfe,  Theiamus  Jinguss^La- 
tinse  compendiarius,    The  íaít  editiong 
of  this  bock  have  been  greatly  i  ¡n  pro  ved 
by  Samuel  Patrick,  L.  L,  D. 
For  tfe  Greek,  themoíl  noted  dÍ£Uorjaries 
are  thofe  ofStephens,  Scapuh?  SchriveSíus, 
Hede  ricüSj  &c,  For  tiieEn^Hfii  tlitre  are 
fe  ver  3 1  diáíoñadeSj  but  that  of  the  moft 
authority  is  Johníbn's-    The  moft  cele- 
bra ted  hiftorjcal  diclionary  is  thst  pf  Mri 
Bayle,  in  two  volumes  folio,  entitkd,  an 
hiftoricar  and  cntíca  1  diíiionary*  The 
ph  i  1  oto  ph  i  c  a  1  d  iál  ion  ury  of  gr  eate  fl  u  o  te* 
■  is  thatoi  Chacmnus  j  for  coaimerce,  lc 
of  Savary  \  for  law,  tbgfé  of  Cnlvinus  and 
Jacob;  aud  among  the  úíñíóhiíUi  oT 
arts  and  feiencés,  máy  he  i  tckoned  thofe 
of  Han  ís  aiid  Ghaiiiberíi 
In  the  French,  ene  moít  woñhy  of  notice 
aniong  works  of  this  nature  are  the  dic-  _ 
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tionary  of  Trevoux,  and  the  Encycio- 
pedie. 

A  performance  of  this  kind  beíng  a  dígeft 
of  the  bndy  of  learning,  or,  rather,  of 
general  knowkdge,  is  thought  eapable 
of  beíng  made  uniyerfally  ufe  ful  and  ín- 
ftraclwe ;  and  as  the  obje&s  of  our  know- 
ledge  grow  daily  more  numerous,  and 
improvements  in  arts  and  iciences  are 
continuaily  made,  a  work  of  this  kind  is 
continuaily  eapable  of  new  improvements. 
It  is  farther  advanced ,  that,  befides  pi  e* 
veniiogj  ín  fcme  mea  fu  re,  the  nECeffity 
and  expence  of  a  mukítude  of  books, 
which  too  frequently  retard  rather  than 
pro  mote,  and  bewilder  rather  than  gutde 
in  the  purfmt  of  knowledge,  there  ís  no 
form  or  metbod  of  writing  fo  advanhge- 
oníly  difpofed  to  propágate  kn  o  ve  ledge 
through  the  body  of  a  people,  or  that 
can  be  made  to  comprehend  fo  great  a 
part  of  the  circle  oflearniug,  and  fo  well 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  a  library,  as  a  cii c- 
tíonary  of  this  nature.  The  writers  of 
m  diíiionary  of  árts  and  fciences,  are  ex- 
empted  from  the  obíervation  of  certa! n 
laws  concerní  ng  property  $  never  pre- 
terí din  g  to  build  upon  the  ir  own  founda- 
tion,  or  treat  at  theír  own  expence,  beíng 
privileged  to  raí  fe  contri  bu  tions  for  the 
public  fervice  whe  rever  they  can*  In 
erTeét,  theír  truality  as  díclionarifts,  oí 
eolleáors,  give  them  a  míe  to  every  thírrg 
that  may  fuit  their  purpofe,  without 
rendering  them  liable  to  the  imputation 
of  plagiaiifm,  See  more  relating  to  the 
n  ature,  cha  ráele  r,  and  office  of  a  diíti- 
onaiy,  in  the  intrQduBkn* 

DICTUM,  in  our  oíd  writers,  fígníñes  an 
arbitrament  or  award  ;  and  henee  the 
term  di  clores  is  ufed  for  arbitra  tors,  , 

DiCTUM  DE  ken  EirWOUT H,  wasanaward 
between  king  Henry  III.  and  his  barons 
and  others  wíio  had  been  ín  arras  againft 
fcirn,  wherein  was  contained  a  compoíi- 
tion  of  thofe  that  had  forfeited  their  eitates 
in  the  rebelKon,  It  was  fo  called,  on  ac- 
count  of  its  beíng  made  at  Kenelwonh 
caftle  in  Warwiekftiire, 

DIDACTIC,  or  Dxdactical,  in  the 
fefioolSj  íignifies  the  manner  of  fpeakingj 
o r  writing,  adapted  to  teach  or  expía  i  n 
the  nature  of  thíngs, 

DIDAPPER,  in  orníthology,  the  fame 
with  the  dob-chick,  a  fpecies  of  colymbus. 

DIDELFHIS,  inzoology,  a  genus  of qua- 
drupeds,  of  the  order  of  the  glires,  the 
cha  ra  ele  ra  of  which  are  thefe  :  there  are 
two  obtufe  and  four  con  i  cal  fore-teeth,  in 
the  upptr  jw ;  Úmk  of  the  iower  javy 


are  eight,  and  very  fmall  i  and  fedoA 
teedí,  m  each  jaw,  are  three  ín  mimL.V 
To  this  genus  belong  the  opoñW  an'j 
afnean  rat.  m 

DIDYNAMIA,  ín  theli^ 

fyftem  oí  botany  a  very  compnh^ 
cíafs  of  píants,  the  fourteenth  in  oríi  ; 
the  efTential  charaaeriftíc  ofwhich  h  \tl 
there  are  four  fubulated  ftamina,  j^S 
into  the  tube  of  the  fiower3  two  uherí!í 
are  morter  than  the  others,  and  n]3cí¡¡ 
together  j  the  antherae  being  .commoidt 
hid  unrier  the  opper  lipof  theflow€r  1Rí 
connivent  in  pairs.  It  has  its  mme)}m 
the  two  longer  ftamina  being  fupp^ 
more  efficacious  in  fecundating  the  fofa 
than  the  reft  ;  and  as  the  genera  bclonz- 
ingto  it  are  very  numerous,  they-f^ 
been  divided  into  two  feries  or  ordm 
under  the  ñames  of  gymnofpermia 
angiofpermia  j  the  latter  having,  anct^ 
former  wanting  a  perica r p i uin,  orto 
veíTeL  See  the  arííde  Botany* 
To  this  genus  belong  baum,  german^ 
lavender,  thyme,  betony,  mint^baÉI. 
fox  glove,  bear's-breechj  &c, 

DIES  in  architeaure,  the  fame  with  rV, 
See  the  ai  tsele  DyB. 

Die,  ín  geography,  a  town  of  France,iq 
the  pro  vi  n  c  e  of  Da  u  ph  í  ny ,  fitu  a  te  d  on  tbe 
river  Droine,  twenty-two  miles  fouth i 
Grenoble  :  eafl  íong.  50  iof,  noríh  htt 
44°  5o'' 

DIEGEM,  a  town  of  the  auflnan  Neúitr» 
lands,  i  n  the  pro  vi  nec  o  f  E  raba  n  r,  afcaut 
three  miles  north  of  Bruflels  :  eaft  loi 
4o  so',  and  north  Ift.  51". 

DIEM  CLAUSET  EXTJlEMUM^awritlbt 

formerly  ííTued  out  of  the  chancery  t r>  th ; 
efeheator  of  the  county^  upon  the  deathef 
any  of  the  kingTs  tenants  in  capite,  to  ín- 
quíre  by  a  jury  ofwhatlands  he  died  feifd, 
of  what  valué,  and  who  was  the  next  lieir 
to  him  i  and  on  the  heir's  coming  of 
age,  he  was  to  fue  livery  of  his  land  out 
of  the  kingfs  hands, 

DIEPE,  a  port-town  of  France,  íítuatíd 
on  the  bntiíh  channel,  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  Rouen,  and  oppofite  to  the  port 
cf  Kye  in  England:  eaft  Jong,  i° 
and  north  lat.  49^  55'. 

DIEPHOLT,  a  dty  of  Weftpbatia,  InGern 
man  y,  fimated  at  the  north  end  or  ite 
D  u  m  m  e  r- 1  ake ,  thirty  >ti ve  nü  I  es  fouth  oí 
B remen  :  eaft  Ion g*  8°,  north  lat.  53'. 
It  is  fubjeóito  theking  of  Great  Britainj 
as  eleílor  of  Hanover» 

DIER,  orDyER,    See  the artícle Dyer- 

DIER VILLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  thfl 
pctitandría*  monogyiiia  dafs  oí  planes  j  \te 
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Amverofwhich  ¡s  raonopetslous,  with  an 
!Lft  bibbiatd  limb  whereof  the  upper 
is  agnin  dmded  into  two,  and  the 
oder  one  ínto  three  fegments  s  the  frmt 
i*  an  oval  capfule  furrounded  by  thecup, 
Lith  only  onece!!,  whcreín  are  contamed 
a  erest  many  very  fmall  oval  feeds, 

DIES,  da  Y)  ín  chroncíogy,    See  Da  Y. 

DíJ:S  in  cooimon  law,  are  of  two  kmds, 
rties  juridicí,  and  non  jondici. 

DiESjti*"»^"**  Fasti,  are  all  days 
wherein  juftíce  is  admimftred  in  court. 

pjES  NOíí  JURIPICI,  orNEFASTi,  are  all 
Suiídays  in  the  year,  and,  in  eafter  term, 
r>feaftofafceníion  of  ourLord;  in  tri- 
nity  term,  the  nativity  of  SL  ]ohn  the 
baptiñí  in  mí  cha  el  mas  term,  the  feaft 
ofall faínts  and  all  fouls  5  and  in  hilary 
termy  the  purífkation  of  the  bleffed 

Pies  datüs,  is  a  day,  or  time  of  refpite, 
givcn  by  the  court  to  the  defendant  in  a 
caufe» 

j]jE$  rjarchije*  was  the  day  of  congrefs, 
or  mecí  i  ng  of  the  Engl  i  íh  and  S  co  tch  f  a  n  - 
nnally  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  mar- 
chefj  bor riere,  in  order  to  adjuít  all 
dfanees  between  them. 

BJESIS,  in  muñe,  is  the  diviíion  pf  a  tone 
Jefs  than  a  fe  mí -tone  i  or,  an  interval  cou- 
jjfting  of  a  lefs  or  ímperfeÉi  fe  mi- tone* 
Píeívs  ís  the  fmalleft  and  fofteít  change  or 
inflexión  of  the  volee  imaginable  5  it  is 
called  a  feirifc  expreífed  thus  X,  by  a  St, 
AnHrew's  crofs,  or  ialtkr.  Ariítotle  calis 
díefes  the  elements  of  the  voice,  as  letters 
a  re  ih  ofe  of  d  i  feo  ü  r  fe*  It  a  ppe  a  re ,  h  ow- 
CVíTj  that  Ariftotk's  dieíts  were  diffrrent 
fomoiirs;  and  we  find  Vitruyíüs,  and 
all  the  greek  authors,  exprefsly  malte  the 
diefis  aquarter  of  a  tone  :  but  the  Py- 
ttagoreans,  whoare  held  ¡n  vento  rs  of  the 
ñame  diefis»  díd  not  make  ít  fo  fmall  ¡ 
ihey  orily  divíded  the  tone  into  two  un- 
tqual  parts  5  and  they  called  the  leííer 
dielis,  which  we  cali  a  IcíTer  femi-tone  5 
and  the  greater,  which  we  cali  the  grcaier 
fem í- tonej  they  calle  d  ap otóme,  See  the 
artideAPOTOME, 

But  in  afortunes,  when  the  tone  carne 
lo  be  dlvided  into  three  or  f  utir  pares,  the 
íiame  dieíis  was  reiained  to  them  all, 
The  harmónica!  diefis  is  the  difTerence 
foseen  a  greater  and  a  lels  femi-tone* 
Ditfes  are  divíded  into  ihree  kinds  ^  the 
kfTer  enh armónica)  díefk,  oríimple  diefu, 
jnarked  by  a  fmgle  crofs,  which  ra  i  fes 
tk  note  folio wing  two  commas,  or  about 
i  quarter  of  a  tüne>  and  is  the  kaft  in- 
terval that  is  fung ;  má  never  more  than 
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two  are  found  together  ín  whatever 
nus  i  ñor  are  chofe  two  of  the  fame  kind, 
The  chromatic  or  double  diefis,  denoted 
by  a  do  u  ble  crofs  t  raí  fes  the  note  follow- 
ing  by  a  lefíer  fe  mí- tone,  or  four  cotu- 
mas*  which  h  the  common  díeíis.  The 
greater  enharmonicai  diefíd,  denoted  by 
a  triple  crofs,  raifes  the  foilowíng  note 
fix  or  fe  ven  commas,  or  about  three  quar- 
ters  of  a  tone,' 
DIEST,  a  town  of  the  auftrian  Nether- 
Jands,  in  the  province  of  Eraban t,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Demer,  fifreen  miles 
north-eaíl  of  Lonvain :  eaft  long*  5°,  and 
nortb  Jat*  si9 
DIET,  di&ta}  fozíl*,  in  medicine,  accord- 
ing  to  fome,  comprehends  the  whole  re- 
gimen,  or  rule  of  ¡líe^  with  regard  to  the 
íix  non-naturala,  air,  meats  and  drfnks, 
íleep  and  watchín^,  motion  and'reft,  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind,  retentions  and  excre- 
tions,  See  the  artieíe  Ke gimen,  &c. 
The  m  o  re  a  ecu  ra  te  wr i  ters,  h  o  w  e  vers  re  * 
ílrain  the  term  diet  ío  what  legards  eat* 
ing  and  drínkíng,  or  folíd  aliments  and 
drínks.  See  Foon  and  Dflínk. 
The  principal  and  molí  general  aliment 
is  bread,  whereof  the  cruft  is  efteemed 
moft  eafy  of  djgeftion,  the  crum  heing 
more  oí!y  and  heavy,  Pulfe  of  all  kíndt 
nonrifli  much>  but  are  heavy,  wíndy,  and 
vifcous,  and,  confequently3  are  apt  to 
can  fe  obflmclíons,  Eice,  barley,  and 
oats,  properly  prepared,  are  nourifhing, 
emoilíent,  and  reftorative.  Nuts,  aU 
monds,  and  chefnuts  are  fu II  of  a  nou* 
rííbíng  oil,  but  are  hard  of  dígeftion* 
Finita  which  are  pulpy  and  tart,  abound 
wíih  water,  and  are  refrt íhing,  in 01  fien- 
ing,  and  fedative,  appeafjng  the  too  rapid 
motions  of  the  blood,  quencbing  tbirJf» 
and  djgefting  eafiJy  %  fnch  are  ílraw- 
bemes,  goofeberrieSj  currants,  apricots, 
p ea ches ,  pears,  anda pples *  Tbefe  íbould 
be  caten  ripe,  and  in  a  ímall  quantiíy  at 
once  5  and  the  beft  way  of  all  ís  ío  eat 
them  boiled  or  baked,  as  beíng  wíndy- 
Pot-herbs  are  lefs  nourifhing  than  the 
farinaceous  or  mealy  fubílan ees.  Lertuce, 
Aiccory?  forrel,  purílain,  are  cooling  and 
refrefliing  j  artichoaks,  cellery,  crefTes, 
afparagus,  and  paríley,  are  a  little  heat- 
ingj  and  trnfHes,  champígnons,  gádic, 
íliallots,  pe  p  per,  el  oves,  nutmegs,  muf- 
tard,  heat  very  much. 
Of  animal  fubílan  ees  uíed  in  diet,  the 
üefh  of  y oung  animáis  ís  preferred  to  that 
of  oíd  ones ;  and  the  flefh  of  wíld  ani- 
máis is  faid  to  be  lighter,  atid  mate  eafUy 
digeftedj  than  that  of  tame, 
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Liquid  aliments  are  mi1ka  eggs3  choco- 
late, íbup?,  and  broths.  Milk  ís  good 
i'or  weak  perfons,  whoíe  ftomach  ís  tan- 
¿guid,  and  for  clüldren  j  new  hid  eggs 
;yíeid  very  good  nouriíhment,  are  eafy  of 
<%eftions  and  agree  with  oíd  peo  pie,  and 
thoíe  of  an  exhaufted  body.  Chocolate 
is  a  very  agreeableand  nouri  fhíng  liquor  ; 
it  tiren  g  the  ns  the  ft ornad: }  reftores  the 
bódy,  helps  the  digeftion,  and  foftens 
íharp  humours  ;  and  confequently  is  very 
pro  per  for  perlbns  of  a  weak  ftomach, 
See  Egg,  Chocolate,  &c 
u\s  to  diinks,  wine,  taken  too  frcely>  is 
prejudicial  ¿  but,  taken  with  modcration, 
it  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  afliíts*  di- 
geftion,  Tiiat  mak  Hquor  is  accounted 
beítj  which  is  fpecificaily  Itghteft,  and 
not  faturated  with  too  grofs  a  fubftance, 
as  paíling  m ore  f reely  th ro u gh  the  emunc- 
tories  of  the  bodyj  and  efpecially  by 
mine ;  for  as  to  al I  thick,  muddy>  heavy, 
and  ftale-beer,  not  Ihfficíently  boiledá  it 
offends  the  head>  generates  wind,  ob- 
fíruclions,  the  ítrangury,  áltlima^  and 
colic*  See  Wine,  Beer.,  Cyd'era  £fVÉ 
Tea  promotes  perfphation,  ftrengthens 
and  clears  the  ftomach,  and  helps  digef- 
tion*  Coflfee,  taken  after  dinner,  helps 
digeftion3  and  alhys  the  fumes  of  wine* 
Moderately  taken,  ít  thins  the  blood  and 
humours  ;  but  its  excefs  agitates  the 
blood,  caufes  watching,  and  occafions 
h^morrhages. 

From  this  víew  of  the  mate  riáis  of  díer, 
it  appears,  that  the  beít  way  to  preferve 
hcaúh,  is  to  live  Qpon  pía  i  n  fimple  foods, 
jightiy  feafonedj  and  in  a  quatitity  agree- 
able  to  the  age,  ftrength  of  the  ftomach  f 
fex,  conflitution,  and  chiefiy  to  what,na- 
ture  has  by  expevience  been  found  to  re* 
quite,  Hunger  íhews  the  befl  time  of 
eating,  as  tbírft  does  of  drinking«  Per- 
fons who  find  no  inconveniencefrom  din* 
ing  and  fupping  every  day,  need  not 
changa  theír  manner  of-iife;  and,  in 
youth,  fomethmg  taken  between  meáis 
ís  not  amifs.  When  a  perfon  is  much 
fatíguedj  and  his  fpirits  dhTipated,  it  is 
pro  per  to  reft  befare  eating 5  andj  in  cafés 
of  diftrefs  and  forro  w,  the  food  íliould  be 
very  üght,  and  fmalí  ¡n  quantíty*  In 
fummer,  when  the  fpirits  and  fluid  parts 
are  apt  to  evapórate,  the  diet  íhould  be 
moiftj  coolíng,  and  eafy  o f  digeftion,  to 
repair  the  lofs  witji  the  greater  fpeed  3 
whereas,  in  winter,  the  ftomach  will  ad- 
rnit  of  more  folíd  and  heating  aliments. 
See  the  articles  Flesh,  Frxíit,  But- 
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Diet-drinSSj  aform  inphyfiCj  múA, 
all  tbe  mcdicated  wines,  a I es }  and  whep 
ufed  in  chrontc  cafes,  Th^y  require 
courfe  or  conttnuation  to  anfwer  anyi^ 
tention  of  moment,  In  all  acutE \¿c' 
they  are  of  no  ufe,  hut  where  the  difo^ 
der  of  a  conftltutjon  is  graduaily  tojj 
gaíned  npon^  much  help  may  bchadW 
thís  qivarter* 
DiET,  or  Dyet,  in  matters  of  pdicy,  ]f 
ufed  for  the  general  aflembly  oftlie  ¿ 
or  ci relés  of  the  empire  of  Germany,  aQj 
of  Poland,  to  delibérate  and  concejt 
uieafures  pro  per  to  be  taken  for  tbegqod 
of  the  public, 

The  general  diet  of  tbe  empire  is  ufun.l!r 
held  at  Ratiíbon  :  it  confiíh  of  the  ^ 
peror*  the  nine  eleclors,  and  the  eccíej, 
aftical  princes  5  the  archbifhop;, 

biíhops,  abbots,  ahd  abbe/Tes  ¡  üit  ítem- 
lar  princes,  who  are  dukest  inarqueJTÉf 
countSj  vifcounts,  or  baroñs  j  and  the r* 
prefentatives  of  the  imperial  cüíes,  ¡\ 
meets  on  the  emperor's  fummons, 
any  of  the  punces  may  fend  their  depu. 
ties  thither  in  theír  fíea d ,  The  d i et  múa 
iaws,  vaifes  taxes,  determines  difFerenccs 
between  the  fe  ve  ral  princes  and  ftat^ 
and  can  relieve  the  fu  ojeéis  from  tlie  op. 
prefTxons  of  their  fovereigns, 
The  diet  of  Poland,  or  the  afíembly  di 
the  ftates,  confifts  of  the  fenate  and  jj& 
putiesj  or  reprefentatives  of  every  pab fí- 
nate or  county  and  city,  and  mect  «fliÉj 
every  t^vo  years,  and  oftenerj  upon  extra, 
ordinary  occafions/  if  fummoned  by  ú\t 
kííig,  or,  in  his  abfencej  by  the  areb- 
biíliop  of  Gnefna.  The  general  diet  oí 
Poland  fits  but  fix  weeks,  and  often  bmh 
up  in  a  mmult  mucb  fooner  s  for  en 
diíTentíng  voice  prevents  their  paífingany 
laws,  or  coming  to  any  refobtioas  w 
what  ís  propofed  to  them  from  the  tbrone. 
Switzerland  has  alfo  a  general  diet,  which 
is  ufually  held  every  year  at  Badén,  and 
repreíents  the  whole  helvetic  body  ¡  itfcl* 
dom  lafts  longer  than  a  month,  Belidet 
this  general  diet,  there  are  diets  of  \h 
proteftant  can  ton  s,  and  diets  of  the  ca« 
tholic  ones  \  tbe  firít  affemble  at  Araw, 
and  are  convoked  by  the  cantón  of  Zu* 
richj  the  fecond  at  Lucern,  convoked 
the  cantón  qí  that  ñame* 
DIETS,  a  town  jn  the  circle  of  the  upper 
Rhine^  in  Germán  y,  fituated  on  the  ravtr 
Lohn,  twenty  miles  north  of  Mente,  and 
fubject  to  thehoufe  of  NaíTau-Orangí í 
eaít  long,  7?  4o7,  and  north  lat-  50° 
DIEÜ  ft  monüuoit,  i*  é*  Gotland!*) 
ri£htx  the  moito  of  the  rojal  arms  á 
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Fn^ncí,  fiiftaffumed  by  kiogRíchard  I. 
£  intímate  ihat  he  d?d  not  hoki  bis  ¿m- 
««¡tivaJbla^ofanv  mortal. 
It  was  afierwards  taken  up  by  Edward 
the  rbirá,  and^was  continuad  without 
jl1íerrgpt¡ou  to  the  rime  of  rhe  late  king 
Wtliiam,  -wlio  «fe.d  the  motto  >■ 
tói/r#.  fhóugh  the  former  was  ftM  re- 

qiiéen  Ann*  »féd  (¡he  motto^fe^r  eádzmt 
¿tiíeh  had  been  beíbre  nfed  by  'qween 
EÍiiábetln  but  ever-fince  queen  Anne, 
í¿  wkm*  continúes  to  be  the  royaí 
^oíto-  Sec  the  arttcIe^OTTO. 
¡EU  son  ACTj  woíds  antiently  orten  ufed 
íii  our  liw  í  and  to  tliis  da  y,  it  is  a 
maxim  ¡n  hWf  that  the  aft  of  God  ftiaH 

li  c  no  man  :  ttíerefbre,  ir  a  houfe 
is  bbw;i  or  beaten  down  bv  a  tempéft, 
tbundcr  or  líghtning,  the  leüeé,  or  ten- 
!iar>Jr  roi"  líre,  or  years,  íliaU  be  qcit  of  nn 
aftian  of  waíre  ;  and  by  the  law  be  has 
jifeife  1 1pecíaí  mtereft  cr  liberry  alíow- 
éíI  tp  iake  tlmberj  to  rebüiíd  the  houfe 
for  bís.liabitation. 

,1-IEPRIAj  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
geous  of  peUucid  and  cryítallíform  fpars, 
¡d  of  two  pyramids",  joítled  bafe 
to  bs  fe,  w  ¡  t  h  on  t  a  n  y  I  n  ter  niéd  iata  col  u  m  n  i 
tk  d iexnlis dr  ia  are  do d e ca h ed  ra  1,  or  com- 
pqfed  of  two  hexangular  pyramids.  See 
the  article  SPAEt* 

Jlr^AMATüRY,  a  term  chiefly  nfed  in 
the  plirafe  diffamatory  JíbeJ,  figmfying 
arWiitmg  imesided  to  fcandaÜze  or  díf- 
Cttdíit  a  perlón,  &C~ 

the  román  Uw3  and  the  nntient  or- 
dannances  of  France*  tbe  amhors  of  dif- 
f^nator y  lihels  wé re  puni íhed  wi t h  deathÉ 
ilFf  ARREATION,  in  roma  o  antiquicy, 
acereniony  whereby  toé  jdivot'ce  cf  the 
prttíLí  was  folemnized,  orv  tbe  dilTolWng 
ofmarriage  conírañcd  by  confarrcation. 
Sse  ths  article  Co^rARR^riTiON, 

:  vviU  luve  confarreation  and 
difiarxeation  re?  be  the  fame  th  i  ng. 
iÍFEERENCE,  in  logir,  íignífies  an  cf- 
ítrilial  attribnte  bélonging  to  any  (pecies 
tltRt  is  not  fovmd  in  tbe.gentis,  and  isthe 
itl  ¡dea  of  Oiat  fpecitíí! :  thns^  body 
snd  fpirir  are  twó  Tpecics  of  fobiVañce, 
vfiích  contaín'  in  rheir  ideas  fornétbibg 
morjthan  is  in  tha't  of  íuhllance,  In  a 
h&ííy,  vvje  find  impenetrabiiíry  and  exten- 
lifln i  iíi  a fpj/ iíj  u  povvcrof  thinícmg  and 
rEDfoiiinv  j  fo  that  the  djrFerence  of  boíly 
iiiiJlptñetrable  extenfion,  and  the  difter- 
tnrs  of  a  fpirjt  is  co^itition. 
'JrFERHNGE,  in  mafliematicSj  is  the  re- 
|aii|üer,  whcii  une  nomber  or  qitafitity 
óúiNracled  from  áhoiiier- 
Vol.  Jí. 
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It  was  a  fundamental  principie  among 
the  antient  geometers,  that  the  diffeven<;e 
of  any  two  unequal  quanuties3  by  tvhich 
tlie  g reate r  exceeds  the  ]eíer?  rnay  be 
atided  to  itfélf  ti) i  it  msi!  ^xceed  any  pt  n- 
pofed  finite  quanrity  of  the  fame  kipd- 
This  principie  ítems  inconfillent  with  the 
fü]jpoíjtion  of  an  ¡hfinitdy  íinall  qnaií-- 
tity3  or  diríerence,  wbich  added  to  itíeif 
by  any  nurrtber  of  thnes  isnever  tobeíbp- 
poíed  ío  beconie  equí\l  any  finite  qtian- 
ta ty  Whatfoever,  whicli  is  the  inundación 
of  the  moderh  rnetbodof  trt^nttefirpals  : 
h owzvtv,  ibis  lart  may,  wí th  proper  can- 
tíoiVj  he  maiíe  uJtfnl  and  acevuate* 
DtFFt>E^cE  of  longitudes  of  two  placea  oii 
the  eaith,  is  an  arcb  ot  t¡ie  cquator^  com- 
pre hended  hetween  the  meddians  of  the  l  e 
two  placed. 
Difference  of  íifctrí/ícn.    See  the  articie 

Ascensión  al  D  n;  f  e  &  e  n  c  e  » . 
DrFf  ER.ESCE5,  in  herald  ¡y  T  certaiñ  addi- 
raments  to  coat  arm our,  whérfby  forné- 
thí-ng  is  added  or  ai  tere  ú  to  diííingulíli 
younger  fa  mí  líes  hom  the  eider, 
Of  the  fe  dijeren  ees  S  y  Iva  ñus  Morgsn 
^íves  us  ni ncf  the  lab'eJ,  for  the 

ñrft  fon  5  the  ciefcerít,  for  the  fecondj 
the  mulletj  for  tho  thhá  tbe  m?t'tiet, 
for  tbe  fourth  ;  tbe  aunuJet,  for  the  íiiih  5 
the  flower  de  ÜSj  for  the  fixth  *  the  ro  iV, 
for  the  leven th  ;  the  eight-foil,  For  tbe 
eightli  j  and  the  crofs  motinej  fov  fue 
ninth,  See  Laeels  Crescemt?  &c. 
Again,  ás  the  úi  ñ  diffet  enecs  are  fin^e 
for  the  fons  of  the  firíl  houfe  or  deijceriV^ 
the  íf|ns  or'  the  younger  bou re  are 
differed  by  combíning  or  putring  tile 
faíd  difftfrenees  apon  each  oiher.  Ás  tbe 
fuft  difFci enees  are  tbe  labtl,  crefeent, 
&c.  for  tbe  ñri\  b'óüíbj  tbe  difFerence  for 
tiie  dcpná  houfe  is  the  labe]  on  a  creA 
fc^nt  for  the  firíl  of  that  bou  fe;.;  for  the 
third  hrother  of  the  jécond  hóufe,  a  mullíc 
on  a  crefeent,  ' 

The  original  ■üiíferense  isk  controvertid  ; 
Camden  -wiíl  nave  r:-e;rt  ío  bave  be^itn 
abont  the  time  of  ktng  Richard  í  Para- 
din  atligiis  r^tTcreñcts  worñ  as  e^VLy 
as  tbe  year  S70  ;  yítí^rern  he  contra 4 
clicis  the  opinión  qf  the  prefldent  ranT 
chet,  wbo  fays,  arms  were  not  heredtfary 
in  i  he  french  faTíiilieSj  til!  after  the  time 
of  Le'wis  tile  Qro^j  ¡who  cmne  to  the 
crown  ín  ihe  year  Jiro» 
D IFFÉÍÍ ENTÍ A L  calcvlus.  See  the 
articíe  Calctjlus  diff erentiatjs.' 

D I E  F  E  B.  R  E  N  T  í  A  L ,  díffp'S7lt  ialh,  \  \\  X  \\ fi  d  tfc¿ 
riine  ot  logar j.thbis,   a   ttrnat  uíeJ  by 
Kt-olt-r  for  ihc  Ip^íritbm^  of  taiVgínt^ 
vvliich  we  Qdli  LLinhJai  tan  gen  fl;  S.e  the 
&  C  artices 
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arlklés  Lo  gariteas  and  Tamgent. 
DIFFEREN TIü-dipfer.entialis  cal- 
CULüSj  ís  a  methad  of"  differeneing  dif- 
fe^entíal  quantítíes* 

Wc  ha  ve  obfcrved,  under  the  word  cal- 
cuKjíí,  that  the  dífíefential,  of  a  qúantíty, 
i 'g  exprpíll-d  by  the  letter  ¿  prefixéd  to  ir, 
as  the  differetltial  of  i$  called  ¿/  i- j  w¿ 
are  to  reinirk,  the  refere,  in  this  place, 
t  h t  t  he  d  i  Gremial  of  d  x,  is  ddx\  3  nd 
the  difteritis!  ofddx¿  h  dddx  \  or,  as  Sic 

Ifaac  Newton  woulcj  exprefs  it,  xt. 
The  fe  difieren  ti  ais  may  he  exprelfed  more 
eompendiouííy  thus,  ¿í5  ^  ¿3  ©V* 
wbrnce  v?e  have  powers  or  degi  ees  of 
.difieren riaís.  The  diíFerenriat1  of  an  or- 
.  dinary  quantiíy,  h  called  a  fí i 3Tl? r e rs  í: i  ei  1 
of  tiic  firíl  degree,  as  dx.  The  difieren- 
tiál  of  tile  frcond  degree,  is  an  ínrin¡tefir 
jipa!  of  a  difieren  tí  al  quantity  of  tíie  firíí 
ftégreé,  ^ddxy  dx  dx,  ordx7',  dxdj} 
(ge,  The  difreremial  of  the  shir.í  dc-n  e, 
is  an  ínfioirefimaí "of  a  diíFeremiíd  quan- 
tlty  of  the  fecond  degree,  as  dddx¡  dx* 
4>x  d$  dszj  and  fo  un. 
.  The  powers  of  difFercntíais  are  diííercnccd 
after  the  fame  ínnnner  as  the  powers  of 
ordinary  qu:intitíts  :  amd  as  compound 
d  EÍTeí  en  i  ia  1  ¿¡  ei  ther  nuil  tí piy  or  divide  each 
other,  or  are  purfecl  or  i  m  peí  feét  powers 
<v  dirTercatia!*  of  the  firít  degree,  the 
tí ;  i¡erent¡0'di  M'ei  cntia  lis  cal  cu  Tus  is  ín  ef- 
íeSt  the  fame  wi.rb  the  difieren  tía]  caU 
cuSuí-  See  the  aiticle  C^LCuLtrs  DíF- 
,  FEItEtí TXÁLíS%. 

'For  the  u fe  of  the  difTeientio-íh'íffTentialts 
calculus,  fce  Wolfii  Elementa  Ana- 
] y  feos,  par.  feér.  ív, 
PIFFORMj  difformisi  an  appellatíon  g-iven 
to  thmgs  whofe  appearance  ís  irregular, 
ín  contradiflíncHon  to  uniform.  See  the 
anide  Umform. 

It  is  much  ufed  i  o  the  defcripiion  of  plants 
of  the  fyngenefia  clafs,  or  thoí'e  vvjth  com- 
jpounct  flowers,  when  the  partía  1  floWer'S, 
or  jmallef  fidíenje?,  hnppen  to  be  of  di  - 
ferent  kinds,  See  trié  article  Flo\V£K'# 
pIFFíJSEi  án  epithtt  appíred  to  fuch  writ- 
ings  as  are  wrore  ¡n  a  prolix  manner. 
Among  biflor ian-Sj  Salíuít  is  rfckoned 
JentenÜQiis,  and  Livy  diíFuíe*  Thvis  ni  ib 
a mon g  the  orarors,  Demolthenes  is  cioíe 
nnd  concife  ;  Cí^eroj  oh  tlic  orher  hand3 
ís  difFufe* 

PIFFÜSION,  the  difperíion  oí  the  fnbtlle 
eíSuvia  of  hodses  into  a  kind  ojatmqf- 
phere  all  round  them,  Thtis  the  h'^ht 
diífüfed  by  che  r^ys  of  L¡ie  Jtsis  ükílis  all 
íoüíid  from  that  ama^ing  budv  of  fije  j 
2 
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arid  thus  are  the  magnetie  partícleg  (l|f% 
fufed  every  where  round  abone  our '^r{^ 
and  parts  adjicent  to  it. 
The  fehoolmen  make^three  kinds  of  dif. 
fufion.  t.  That  by' vA\k}\  a  puré  a\i¿ 
lity  is  difRifed,  as  Liglír,  íorec,  feV,  i 
That  psiformed  by  the  mption  ¿fb¿¡¡¡¡¿ 
as  the  dEffiiílon  of  fotind,  fmellj  rTi^n^ 
tic  and  eleclnc  hodies,  í^r*  Aurf  - 
That  performed  partly  by  the  matj<¿ 
corpu  Teles,  and  partly  liy  íhe  mni]^  ^ 
quality,  Tiuií,  fay  they/fire  is  dífFiífi 

DI  CASTRE  CUS }  in  anatomv',  a  W:¡- 
oF  the  lower  jiw,  calle  1  al  Ib  biventií 
See  the  article  Bjventer. 
Mr.  M  o  ti  r  >  u  flh  i  eá  u  i  ]  i  a  M  h  e  d  I  ^ílrk 
ra  úfeles  not  only  pulí  down  the  \é¿^ 
jaw,  btit  fervé  to  draw  \ip  the  os  3>yo¡Jtí 
and  parts  ánnexed  to  it,  in  degíatitj¡J 
See  th«  Medical  EffaySj  voL  I,  ajt,  iIk 

DIGBST,  digcjhim¡  in  mateéis  or  Üfe¿ 
tm-t\  a  co'Uciion  of  the  decífioiis  nf  tl>¡ 
román  la^yers  propcrly  digeiled,  oraj, 
ranged  under  dütinci  headsj  by  odErijf 
the  emperor  JntUnian.  It  conltitutes tln 
firít  parf  or  voiuitve  of  the  civil  law. 

DIGESTER,  or  Digestor,  See  the  it. 
ticle  Digestor.. 

DíGÍÍSTXON,  in  medicine,  is  the  diífú- 
Intion  of  the  alinients  into ñich  minué' 
parts  as  are  fit  to  enter  the  laclcal  vedeh, 
and  circuíate  with  the  maís  df.blooÜ. 
Various  are  the  fyltems  and  hypoifiEfei 
framed  by  phyficians  and  pliiloll^hors  t> 
accoiíní  íbr  dígedion.  Somt:  canteniíilüt 
it  is  done  by  a  kliid  of  elixutíon  ofífe- 
foiid  and  gi  offer  parts  of  the  fuoil  iji  ilis 
Jiquid  by  the  heac  of  the  ftomach,  ñnd 
,of  the  adjacent  parts,  the  liver,  fplefitj 
&cm  Others  wilj  have  it  done  by  íuíjí- 
tioni  as  íf.jhe  ftomachj  hy  thoft  véfáMÁ 
íiiotions,  which  are  the  eífecb  of  reipim- 
¡ion,  rubbed  off  the  msnurer  panirles 
from  the  groífer  matteiSj  and  agitm^ 
t]>e  rsft  againít  eajh  other,  att^riU  iid 
and  diífolvtd  ihem.  SeeTnif  u^atioií, 
Others  tbink  the  bilio^s  julce^  otliersihe^ 
fpirits  chiefly  concernetl  in  dtfielHon^ 
Othfis  wíll  have  the  food  d ¡ ííblved  liya 
rTienSlrt:uni  \  but  then  théy  an;  gréatljf  íJí' 
vided  as  to  the  nature  and  ori^in  of  tbti 
ínen  druu  m  ;  íbrne  íu  ppofi  ng  it  an  se  ;•  I  u 
n  i  vá-A  by  the  glanos  of  the  ííomach  jotherí, 
a  rií tro-aerial  ípiritj  which  hy  penetral jtg 
The  mafs  of  fpbd,  breaks  the  cf>oneí3Íünfií 
the  molí  foíid  p^rts  :  and  others,  a  falk 
jutee,  which  divides  and  volatilices tbe 
p a r is  of  t ! j  e  tb od .  Othe y  a  ¿ ú n ,  fu ppsfe 
dígeíííon  tó  be  performed  hy  me^íisuU 
icTmeiU  or  Uavt  i^  mixing  witlitli! 

alfroínti 
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ilíment,  excites  aii  ¡níefiiiré  motion  in 
¡he  naris  tftereof,  by  which  means  the 
parts  are  attenuated  and  djííolved.  Bitt 
tbefe  ¡ikewifc  diíFer  in  theír  opinión  of 
■lusíerment:  fome  takíng  ít  tú  betihe 
remains  o  the  food  laft  digefted,  frhrcit, 
|,v  its  conmmance  in  the  ítomach,  has 
contraed  an  arid  quality.  and  become  a 
fennent:  bthers  íake  the  principies  of 
pi  mental  ion  to  be  contaíned  ín  the  aí  i- 
mciltirfe^j  wbich  when  incloltd  ¡n  the 
ftomnch/heated  there,  and  put  in  mo- 
tion¿  eñ'ters  on  its  pfitcé  offermentation  s 
oífes  foppofe  the  maitér  óf  the  ferment 
fujjplied  by  tbe  glarids  of  the  íbmách  5 
áiS  feílfr  otheís  comend  for  the  falíva, 
and  make  ihat  the  ferment  ferinn^  prm- 
cjpaliy  fot  me  ¡digéftíoti  of  the  íood.  See 
the  anide  FERMENTATíb^ 
Sonifi  íuppofe  dtgefHon  owing  to  gen  lie 
he3t  and  motion,  By  this  he^t  and  mo- 
tion,  íajr  ttiey¡  ihe  texttiré  of  the  noufifh- 
mer.t  is  ehanged  ¡n  the  bodies  of  ani- 
máis; and  tben  the  conítifuent  folid 
parís  are  indued  with  peculiar  attra£Kve 
pgu-ers  of  certa  i  a  magnitudes,  hy  which 
they  ííraw,  oiit  of  the  fiuids  móvíng 
(frpughthem-,  like  parís  In  ceriain  quan- 
títíés,  and  ihcreby  pr  ciervo  their  forms 
and  juft  magnitudes.  And,  to  mention 
ko  more,  Boerhaave  very  jufily,  in  our 
opinión,  aícribes  digeftion  to  the  joint 
iftipn  o  i'  íéi'cral  of  the  above-mentioned 
tik¿ét  aided  by  the  expanfion  oí"  the  sír 
cunta  i  ned  í  n  ib  e  a  1  i  m  e n  i  s .  See  the  arti  eres 
Ckyle,  ChylificatioKjElood,  SfY. 
Mástic  at  ion,  NuT&motfj  &c, 

fms/Di  gestioNj  a  di feafe  attend ed  w i th 
pain,  and  a  Jen  fe  of  weíght  with  emcla- 
tiírás  and  copious  flatulencie  s  from  cormpt 
hunuúurs  in  tile  tlomach.  See  Apefsy. 
Ilgenerally  arifes  froin  a  bad  diet,  par- 
licularly  from  eating  too  plenrífiilly, 
cípeciaily  fat  and  oiíy  alimente,  with  a 
yfentáry  15 fe  and  ídlénefs.  When  the 
hizicurs  are  corrupt,  after  a  vomií, 
3  a  x  atibes  ilion  Id  beu  ftd :  a  fre  r  w  a  rd  s  w  i  í  h 
a  fyare  díet,  ñomachic?  and  ítren^th- 
nm,  viril  h  ex  ere  í  fe ,  and  abfrincnce  from 
Mk h  Th e  n  r«  o f  fpa or  cb alybeate 
waterá  is  very  efficacíoús  for  the  eme  of 
Eliis  dííeafe,  ín  almofi  all  weikneíTes  of 
ihefiomachj  cbewing  óf  rbubar  b  is'convé- 
ií¡E%erpecially  in  t  tiofe  tbat  are  coítive. 

[fifíEsTiON,  in  cheniilbyj  pbarmacy,  &c. 
thHdojeíüng  bodies,  inckided  in'prop' r 
10  the  aílion  of  a  gentle  and 
coiuiñúéd  beat. 

Tl3é  ¿pplfcarion  01  ihk  operatíon,  in 
ffgafd  to  íls  eudj  is  very  variouSi  In 
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fome  cafes,  ít  is  ufed^víth  a  view  orprcí- 
dncing  a  diange  in  Sorbe  one  í ingle 
bodyj  as  ¡n  the  inElnnce  oí  the  pie- 
paration  called  ínercmíus  pra^cip,  per  fe  j 
ín  others,  to  promote  folatioos,  or  otber 
combina Lions  j  but  moit  frequemly  for 
extraílion-  ot  íeparatíón,  ,by  means  of 
fin  id  s,  of  the  r  equíred  pai  te  of  íouifi 
folíd  bodies,  wbpfe:  léxtoré,  impeding 
the  quicker  acceís  and  effeéV  of  menífrna, 
r*nders  á  long  infufi^n,  and  íhe  re- 
laxation  of  a  «en fíe  hcatj  nectíTai  y,  m 
orífer  to  theír  being  pénetrated  •  or  for 
acedera  ti  ng  the  fottifion  of  tbodies  by 
irienftrua,  wbaíe  D¿fton  wben  cold  is  not 
fiifRcieñtly  ví&orous. 
Tho  veíTeis  genera  My  ufed  to  contaín 
the  nníter  to  be  Éligeftedj  are  mattráffes» 
or  bolt-headsj  and  fo metimos  glaíTes  j 
hut  whers  the  heat  is  ío  gentle  as  to 
malee  no  e^aporation,  the  Ihiiclure 
i^  índiñrereHt.  In  cafes  where  an  eva- 
poration  does  bappen,  and  the  exháííbyg 
finid  ís  of  any  valoe  3  the  velfcls  are  to 
be  Éünftruíiéd  fo  as  to  conRne  the  vapour, 
and  return  it  ín  a  canden ftd  fíate,  Thr^í 
h  caJled  ctrcuíatíon^  and  is  commonly 
executvd  by  invertí n§  the  neefe  of  a 
fmáller  matrafs  into  that  of  a  largei  j  ín 
wbieb  cafe  the  con j oí  ned  glafTés  are 
c  ^  1 1  ed  a  pelícan.  Th  e  ie  a  re  fe  v  e  ral  oth  ec 
kínds  of  pelicana  of  a  more  complete 
ít mclnre,  but  ibe  flaík  tifed  for  Florence 
wine,  divefted  of  the  ftraw  work,  and 
ín  verted  into  a  matrafs,  vvítb  a  very  íong 
neck,  will  con  veri  iently  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes(  See  CircuLation- 
T bis  op^ radon  is  moít  genera II y  per-* 
formed  in  a  fand-heaCj  and  no  greatec 
ad¡^í!ment  of  the  degrees  of  heat  is 
nectífaryJ  for  the  pnrpofes  of  pharmacy, 
than  can  be  there  efftcled  \  biu  formerly 
when  the  more  tnyüenous  and  operóle 
methods  were  fo'íowed,  the  heat  of 
dunghills  has  been  emploved. 
The  degree  of  heat  requííite  in  djgeftion, 
dffiférá  according  to  the  n ature  of  the 
fnbjecl;  1  in  t indures,  made  «  ith  í!rong 
fpírít  of  wine?  oií  vola  tile  falts¿  and  10 
íbEntions  whérc  a  gie?t  effervtfct-nüe  is 
apt  to  ariíbj  a  very  ^entle  one  moolci 
never  be  exeeeded  *  In  aqueoue  fclu  t  \  on , 
and  m«H  other  caf^s,  a  preater  may  be 
allowed  1  btit  ¡t  mu  It  alWays  be  onder- 
fiood  to  be  leís  iban  will  inrvke  \h¿  mat- 
te¡  boíl,  otherwife  the  optjaiion  comi-s 
not  wíthin  the  proper  meañín^  oí  the 
word  dfeeftioni  wbieb  is  a  diltinclioo 
from  cotfiorj. 

Tiie  tltrié  wbSch  digeílíon  ougb*  to  be 
6  C  %  eonünnedj 
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contínued,  difFers  ib  greatly,  arcording  to 
the  chíferent  appltcation  of  thc  opc  radon, 
time  no  other  rule  for  it  can  be  Jaid 
down,  than  t Ha  r  h  íhould  be  continued 
s  tií]  tlie "intención  to  which  it  is  made  fub- 
,  fetviem  ¡be  compleated. 
In  ciicularory  digeftions  it  is  proper  to 
Iftte  the  veíFels,  to  preven t  llie  .efeape 
of  the  vapom'S  through'the  ¡ii nílines, 
bnt  in  many  cafes  tlris  following  prc- 
cyífíoh  is  extremely  neceífmy,  <uiz* 
that  av  fftíall  apertura,  or  vent,  be  left, 
o  i  h  cr ■  w 3  fe  a  n  i  n  con  dtn  i  1  bl  e  va  p  ou  r ,  w  b  ich 
ari'le.s,  wíll,  íf  it  cannot  forcé  the  lote, 
isievírably  burft  tb'e  glafles,  The  in- 
ítances  Ín  whfeh  this  precaution  is  ne-. 
ceiTaLy,  are  all  mixtures  of  acid  fpidts, 
with  eaitns,  .  nisíals,  or  alcaline  falts  5 
or  of  íucb  íalu  o.  thofe  fubítances  whíeh 
tan  be  acled  on  by  them.  Bul  in  fo- 
hit  ion  oí  lal es  in  water,  and  in  extraéis 
of  gums,  or  jefins,  made  vylth  vola  tile 
íalts,  wine,  or  fpirits  of  wine,  it  itiay 
Its  íafeiy  ornitted*  Ti)é  college  of 
JUondon  ha  ve,  i  11  thejir  d!Ípenfatory>  as 
.  we'l  according  ta  the  laft  edjtíon  as  the 
íbrmej  7  ufed  the  ward  digeilion  in  a 
fe  11  fe  diíferent  írom  the  abo  ve  definí  tí  011, 
;  ineaníng  by  it  only  the  fufferíng  the  in- 
gr.edie.nts  efeertam  mixtures  to  be  con» 
tinued  together  withont  applying  ibe  ufe 
oíheat7which  tbey  expreity  orderon  each 
occaiíon  to  be  appHed  pr  qmitted,  by  íay- 
¡ng,  digéft  ewiíb  bcütJ  or  dfgejl  *mitbwt 
heat :  thís  i s  cor. í 0 u  n  ü  ¡  n  g  1 1> e  ft píe  o f 
the  worvl  digeft,  with  that  nf  tíie  word 
infute*    See  the  article  Infusión, 

Digestión,  among  pbyficbns,  is  uíed  for 
matuidtion,  or  that  fíate  of  a  difeafe, 
when  the  ínurbific  matter  is  ib  changed 
in  bnlk,  figure,  cobeíion,  mobüiiy,  jBfc. 
by  tJi  e  11  fe  oí  pro  per  medicines,  preven 
by  the  forcé  oí  natura,  as  to  be  leí's 
noxíbus  and  burtíul,  and  --conftqueiüly 
to  abate  the  vio]  en  ce  c  f  the  dÜkmptr, 
St  e  the  anide  Digestí  ve* 

Digestión  ,  ín  furgery,  is  the  dtfpofing 
of  .an  11  leer  01  wound  to  íbp  pura  te,  or 
lo  din  harge  ^ood  pus3  by  ihe  appl ¡catión 
of  proper  medicines,  tí  sé  the nexí  article. 

DIGES  FÍVE,  in  medicine^   íbcii  reme- 
dies as  ítrengthen  and  íncreafe  the  tone 
of  the  íiomachj  and  alTiff  in  the^digeftion . 
of  foods-  See  ibe  article  Digestión. 
To  this  clafs  beíong  all  ítomachics  and 
ftrengthners,  or  corroborante. 

Digestiva,  in  furgery,  furh  medicines 
asare  appJied  to  uoundí?  &c.  in  order  to 
pvomote  a  good  maturation  and  laudable 
íuppuration  of  matter.  Lenientj  anodyncj 
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and  baífamlc  digeftives,  are  to  be  ai» 
pliod  to  a  gangrene.  Digeftives  of  ¿ 
pentine,  and  the  yolks  oí  egps  " 
iifefnl  in  abfceífes,  woun.de,  and  ¿]m 
See  the  article  SiiFppaATivts* 
DIGESTOR,  ín  chemift'ry,  a  ftróng  \^ 
made  of  copper,  ox  iron,  and  ütizú^ 
a  clofe  cover  and.  fe  re  ws  ;  fa  as  toreujah 
perfeclly  tight  in  a  confideiabk  á<Égvi¿% 
heat?  wbilít  water,  common  aiv3  and  ¿ 
rúbjecl:  of  the  opera t ion  are  cotiTaíis-J 
therein.  See  the  article  Digestios 
The  coyer  of  the  digdtor  fliotild  ak3T3 
be  provided  witb  n  val  ve  to  kt  únim 
fteam,  otherwiíé  the  ye  fiel  will  cemiak 
bnrrt,  whertby  it  njay  prove  fatal  to¿ 
by-Éianders. 

ür  all  cbemícal  veffels  hítherto  \\mmÁ 
the  digeítor  íeems  belt  calculaterí  f0r  \¿ 
crea íing  the  aélion  of  men ftrn ums-  W3. 
ter,  confinad  in  a  digeftoi»,  is  fbfcop^ 
ol  fumucb  beat,  as  to  melt  leati  ^  snd¡E 
is  freqnently  foimd  to  melt  Ü\z  Mútúi 
lead  and  t¡n,  wberewith  lite  copptf 
veífei  was  beld  together :  hére  aptó 
the  necellity  of  un  ng  ha  id  foiJer^  matii 
of  fpeher,  or  íilver  and  brafsT  íbr  Él 
purpofe  j  otherwife,  the  di^eftof  cma 
con t aí n '  the  water,  when  much  lieattd. 
'  v.  ithout  mclring  in  the  joinís. 
In  this  vtffelj  ftefli  ox-bone  wíll  te  6 
digeífed  in  íhe  [pace  of  a  quárEer  oían 
hooij  as  to  be  come  foft  and  tender,  and 
capabJe  of  being  cut  with  a  knife  ■>  ^ 
the  water,  in  vvhich  ir  v^as  boik-d,  'iumv 
ed  intoa  hard  jeHy,  and  a  íarge  c^kéoí 
fat  on  its  fuifacej  wluii  all  is  prjbjfólj 
cooled. 

DJGGINGj  among  miners,  is  appropíi- 
ated  to  the  opera  t ion  of  freeií5gapy  kid 
df  ore  from  the  becí  or  ftr.aiu.ip-  in 
,  it  lies,  where  every  firoke  of  theirtools  ■ 
turnsto  aecotmt5  in  contiíidiftínclieiiSi 
the  opeófngs  made  ín  fearch  of  ílacls  ufí¡ 
which  are  called  batches  or  eíFay-JiátcliÉr¡ 
and  the  operation  lühlf,  tracíng  íí 
mjnes,  or  hatchíng.  See  the  articles 
TRArNlfíG  and  MíNE. 
When  a  btd  of  ore  is _difcovsrd,  ib 
beele-men,  fo  called  from  the  ¡ti,ñrtiiM¿t;! 
they  ufe,  which  ¡s  a  kind  of  pickriKj 
free  the  ore  from  the  foííils  arourtdit, 
and  thc  íliovehnien  tbrow  it  up  from 
one  marnble  to  anothsr,  till  it  reacia ibt 
moiUb  of  the  hatcii, 
In  íome  mines,  to  fave  the  exp erice  r* 
well  as  fatigue  of  the  íhoveUrocn,  '0$ 
ra 3 fe  the  ore  by  :neans  of  a  winder,  atui 
two  buckets,  one  of  wíiicb  goes  up 
otber  comes  down, 
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Dic&iíiC  a  badcer,  among  huritérij  is 
diWging  'or  raifmg  tiim  out  oí  the 

DlGIT*  -digitus,  ín  aftronomy,  the 
tw&lfth  par t  of  che  diameter  of  the  fun 
or  mo^í  ís  uléd  to  expiéis  the  quantity 
of  an  eclipfe.  Thus  aivéclipfe  ís  faíd  to 
be  oí      digits,  when  fix  of  thefe  parEs 

Pícits,  orMoNADES,  in  aruhmetic,  fig- 
níf/any  integer  imder  io3  as  i.  a»  3, 
4,5.  6. 

Pfíjn'  i*  alfo  a  meafure  taken  from  me 
¡jfeadih  of  the  fingen     It  ís  pwperly 
J  of  an  inch,  and  conrains  the  me  a  fine 
of Mü  baríey  coms  3  a  id  bread  th>  wjíe- 
PJGÍTALIS/fox  glovE?  in  botany,  a 
gemís  of  the  didynamia  .angbfpermía 
tláfe  of  plaíJtSj  with  a  monopetalous  and 
cunpannlated,  or  beli  faíhioned  flower, 
quaftrifid  at  the  edge :  the  fVuit  is  an  oval, 
acúíninaced,  and  bilocular  cáf>fu,ííe>  con- 
taining  a  great  number  oí'  Imall  íeeds. 
See  plate  LXXIL  fig.  ó. 
Tlie  Je a ves  and  flowers  of  th¡$  plapr,  che 
onJy  parEs  itfed  ¡n  medicine,  are  répuíed 
emetic  and  vulnera  ry, 
pIGITATED,  among  botaniílsj  an  ap- 
peiJaEion  given  to  compound  lea  ves,  each 
of  which  .is  compofed  of  a  number  of 
fimplé  folíola,    placed  reguíarly  011  a 
commou  pehole¿  ihough,  íín6tly  fpeak- 
mg,  diere  muft  be  mure  than  four.  folíola 
to°make  a  digitated  leaf.     See  píate 
LXXIIL  fig.  7- 
PIGLYPHj  ín  architeilure,   a  ícjnd  of 
¡mperfeét  tiiglyph,  confie,  or  the  üífl, 
with  twochannels  or  engravings,  eilher 
circular  or  angular*     See  the  árdele 

DIGNE,  a  city  and  biíhop's  fee  of  Pro- 
vence,  in  France,  fifty-five  miles  north 
íifTonlon  ;  eaíl  long.  6*  5',  and  north 

DIGNiTARY,  ín  the  canon  hw,  a  per- 
ícn  wJjo  tioíds  a  dígníty,  ihat  is,  a  be» 
ntlíce  whtch  gives  hjm  fome  prc-emf- 
riíiice  bver  mete  pricfts  and  canons.  Sudi 
»  a  biíhop,  deán,  aren -deseen,  pie- 
bendary,  ©V-    See  BisrioP,  Dean,  ®t, 

)IGNÍTY,  as.  apptied  to  the  titles  of 
nctoien,  fignifies  honour  and  anthbnty. 
A*  tbe  omiílion  of  a  ñame  of  diguíty 
may  be  pleaded  i  11  abatement  of  a  wrif  \ 
Ju  may  it  be  where  a  peer  or  nobíernan, 
^hc-  lias  more  ihan  one  ñame  of  dignity, 
«  not  named  by  that  whkli  ¡s  inuít 
noble. 


Dí<?  N  it  Y,  ín  the  ecdeíiaííical  fenfe,  h 
fined  by  canonsfts,  an  achninittrKída 
joined  vvíth  ¡urifdiclion  and  fome  power. 
Simple  prebendantes,  thereíbre,  wíthout 
juriíoicUonj  are  iiot  dignities, 
Dignuíes  are  fometimes  Hmple,  fótóe- 
tímes  wi;h  cure  of  íbtils,  and  fometimia 
wiíh  jüriídi&iün  and  admínií^ration  of 
facred  things,  Cnmden  ireckons  ín 
Englandj  inclqdifig  prebendsj  54^  ec- 
clefiafiícal    digriities,     See  the'  actielé 

DrCNITARY* 

DIGYNIAj  In  the  ítnnaean  fyí!em  of  bo* 
taiTy,  an  order  o  '  plants,  or  a  fnbílíviíion 
o-:c  n  r  t  i  n  g  i  n  m  o  ít  of  1 1 w  el  aífe  s.  e  ítab  I  í  ílied 
by  Linnsus,  intimatmg  (he  plant  to  tiave 
tw0  ílylss.    Sée  the  anicíe  Botany,, 

DlHELiOS,  in  a  ilion  c>j  11  y,  a  ñame  giq&ii 
.  by  Kepjer  to  that  ordIi>ate  of  the  elJíjjíis 
which.pafíes  througii  the  focu?,  where 
the  fnn  i?  luppofed  to  be  placed. 

DIJAMBUS,  ki  antienjt  poetty,  a  double 
tainhis?,    See  .the  9>  t  lele  Íambus. 

D] JON,  the  capital  of  the  piwince  of 
.Burgundy,  in  Fiante,  ímiaied  on  the 
rtver  Otiche,  140  miles  fou.th  eaít  of 
Paris  i  eaít  long,  <¡¡  and  north  lat* 
47°  t&  . 

DÍICE,  a  difeh,  or  drafn,  made  for  the 
patlage  oí"  waters,  See  the  a&icjc 
Dítch,  fefr. 

DtfCE  alio  fignifíes  a  wotk  of  ílorsej  ti+nher^ 
eanhj  íaícineí,  £s?V-  raifed  to  oppbfe  iba 
en  i  ranee  of  the  watea^  01  the  isa,  a 
rsvtr,  I;ikt',  &cm 

The  moft  MupentTous  wciks  cf  thís 
kin á  are  t h e  D ; k¿s  o f  li oi hn ¿ ,  £ e e  the 
árticie  Slu.ce. 

Dike*r eeve,  an  ofncev  who  takes  cr:te  of 
the  dikes  and  drains  ín  Línco}níhíré, 

DILAPIDATION,  in  la^  a  wailefñl 
deftroying  or  letting  bni'dmgSj  bfpécialíy 
parfonage  honfiS,  S?c?  \\n¡  tj  decay,  for 
wrint  of  neéeírary  reparaiion.  If  the 
clergy  negleít  to  tepair,  tJiehoufes  be- 
longing  to  their  benefices,  the  biíhóp  may 
iequeíter  the  prófsts  th^reof  for  thüt  puv-  4 
pote.  And  in  thefe  cafes,  a  prokcu:i  .m 
may  be  brought  títlicr  in  tht  ípii-ituat, 
courf,  or  at  cominon  la\y3  againít  the 
iiKümbent  himfeh',  or  agalníi  his  exteuter 
tuL  adminilUator. 

DILATATION,  in  phyíics,  »  mohon  of 
the  p3  3  ts  o,  any  body,  by  whích  it  is  'o 
orpan.ded  as  to  oecupy  a  gi'éa.ter  Cpi¿sm 
Thh  cxpanlíve  moíion 
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peáis  tiiátddatalíon  ii  dirfercju  from  rare 
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faclíon,  this  laít  being  produced  by  the 
mcans  of  heat.  See  the  arricie  Raíle- 
factiqn. 

GafTendos  ano1  bis  followers  áffirrn^  that 
dilatation,  by  w  ha  te  ver  eaufe  it  is  produ- 
cid, cannot  happen  without  vacuities  in- 
terfperfed  in  the  parts  of  the  expanded 
body  ;  o  a  the  other  hand,  the  Carte- 
íians  teach  that  d  i  la  ta  ti  o  n  is  performed 
by  the  intmíion  or  intromiíTion  o  i  fume 
fubtile  rnatrer  i  rito  the  pores  of  the  di- 
Jated  body. 

The  modenis  obferve,  that  bod  Íes,  which 
fceirtg  conipreífed?  and  afterwards  \cñ  at 
líber íy  to  reftore  themfelrcs  per  fe  ¿11  y, 
endeavoor  .to  dilate  themfelves  with  the 
fame  forcé,  whereby  they  vvere  com- 
prtfTedj  and  accordingly  they  fuftain  a 
,  forcé,  and,  raí  fe  a  weíght  e^nal  to  that 
hy  which  they  were  comprefíed,  They 
Jikewife  remarle,  that  bodies  in  dilating 
by  their  elaític  power,  exert  a  greáter 
forcé  at  the  heginrhng  of  their  dilatation 
iban  towards  the  end,  as  being  at  fiirt 
inore  comprcffed  i  and  the  greater  the 
tomprefíion,  the  greater  the  elaíHc  power 
and  energy  of  dilatation,  Wherefore 
thefe  three,  the  compreífíng  power,  the 
cornprefhon,  and  the  elaític  power,  are 
al way s  equaí.  A  ga in,  the  moc ion  where- 
by  compréíTed  bodies  re  flore  themfetves 
is  for  the  moftpait  accelerated .  Thus 
37i  arrow  fhot  írorn  a  how  docs  not 
quíí  the  ftring  tí  11  after  it  be  perfcclly  re- 
ílored  to  its  nafurnl  üate  ;  ñor  does  the 
at  row  move  fwífter  ihnn  the  ftríng  ¡  and 
if  the  ftntfg  before  it  hath  perfeclly  íe- 
Jtored  itfeíf  be  ífcopped,  the  arrow  will 
not  go  its  ful]  lengrh  j  a  proof  that  it 
h  contíntially  aequlríng  a  new  Ímpetus 
írom  the  ftring, 

It  roay  however  fnppen,  that  where  the 
compicfíion  is  only  partíala  the  motion 
oF  diktation  fhall  not  he  accelerated,  btit 
rehMdéd,  as  appears  m  che  compi  eílion 
bi r-:bit  bread,  tpunge,  gauze,  éfc. 
Di  lata  ti  o  eí,"  in  íurgery  and  anatomy, 
denotes  the  widening  the  orífice  of  a 
wound  ■  or  the  difteníion  of  any  vcffeí, 
or  the  like- 

PILAT  ATORES,  in  anatomy,  a  ni  me 
gíven  to  feveral  m úfeles  in  the  human 
body  |  as,  i.  Di  lato  res  aiae  nafi,  a  pair 
of  nuifcles  whicb  ferve  to  elevare  the 
nofe}  and  are  very  Varióos  in  díffer^nt 
TubjeclsÉ  In  general,  however,  they  are 
two  on  cíith  ftde,  though  even  in  this 
they  vary  extremely,  a  mi  fume  times  are 
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fo  tliin  and  fine  as  fe  arce  to  he  per, 
ceptiblé.  They  arealfo  c^íkd  the  pyVa- 
midalis  and  myrtiJormis,    S se  the  articé 

PYÍt-AMIDALISj  &Ct 

2.  Dilata t ores  u retinas,  of  which  the 
tranfveríi  a  rife  from  the  tuhercle  of  the 
os  ifchium  on  each  fide,  and  are  iníerted 
into  the  pofterior  part  of  the  bulb  of  i|Je 
u  retara  ;  they  are  not  quite  dctermtmie 
and  certa  in,   lio     ver,   either  in  their 
origin  or  infei  tlon,  and  fometimes 
are  wholly  wanting.     When  they  ncl 
they  dilate  the  urethra  in  its  poíttrior 
part*    The  dílatator  poílicus  ariíés  frm 
the  anterior  part  of  the  fphsnclcr  of  the 
arios,  and  is  ínferted  into  the  poflerior 
and  Jower  part  of  the  acceleratorcs,  or 
elíe  into  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb 
the  urethra.     Soine  have   taken  tisis 
m úfele  for  a  part  of  the  fphin&er  ani» 
See  the  árdele  SPHlKCTEtt, 
DILEMM A,  in  logic/  an  argnment  coit, 
hfting  of  two  or   more  propofitioííSj 
whích  divides  the  whole  into  all  its  parís, 
or  members,  by  a  disjonelivc  pjpfá 
fu  ion ,  and  then  ínfers  fomething  cg¡¡< 
cerning  each  par tj  whích  is  finajjy  r¿ 
ferred  to  corjcerning  the  whole. 
Inftances  of  this  are  frequeñt,  as,  u  fo 
tÉ  this  life  we  muft  either  obey  our  vi- 
íf  cious  inclín  atíons,  or  refirt  them:  to 
fí  obey  them  will  bríng  fin  and  foiicw} 
i(  ta  refiíl  them  is  laborions  and  painfifíi 
íf  íherefoie,  we  cannot  be  pei'feffcly  fres 
fí  fiom  forro w  and  paín  in  ihis  lifé" 
A  dilem m a  becoines  fa  u  Ity  or  i n f  ffeíl u- 
al  three  ways,    Firít  when  the  membírj 
of  the  divifion  are  not  well  oppofed,  oí 
not  fully  enumerated ;    for  then  ik 
major  is  falte.     Secondly,  when  wliat 
is  alTcrted  con  cerning  each  part  is  nct 
juíl,  chen  che  minor  is  not  true,  Thírdly, 
when  it  may  be  retorted   wíth  fpÁ 
forcé  ti  pon  hiin  who  utterjs  it.  There 
a  famons  antient  inílance  of  this  cafe, 
wheiein  a  djlemma  was  retorted.  Euatt 
luá  promifed  Frol agora s  a  reward  ^lús 
he  fiad  ranght  him  the  art  of  plearfirtgi 
and  it  was  to  be  paid  the  firít  day  he 
^  a  i  n  e  d  a  n  y  ca  ufe  in  co  n  rt*    A  f'ter  a  con- 
lid  era  ble  tíme3  Protagoras  goes  to  U« 
wiflí  Eoathlns  f  or  the  re w aro,  and  nléi 
Jthis  díSeinma,    £í  Either  the  caufe  v. ¡11 
c<  go  en  my  fide  or  on  yon  rs  j  íf 
<(  caufe  goes  on  hiy  íi Je,  yon  muft  pjf 
ii  me  aceoíding  to  the  ftntence  oí  \\¿ 
<4  ¡udge  :    if  ■  the  can  fe  góés  on  jfoíi 
<!  iide,  yon  müít  pay  me  accordirig  ® 
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«  your  targain.  Therefore,  whcther  the 
íi  caitfe  goes  íbr  me,  or  agahift  me,  you 
re  niuft  pay  the  reward,"  Bul  Euathíus 
retoited  che  dilémmá  thus.  **  Either  t 
«  ÍUnll  gain  the  caufe,  or  lofe  it,  If  I 
íí  Vain  thc  caufe,  then  nothíug  wÍll  bs 
íf  ckie  tt>  y  oh  according  to  the  leu  íence  of 
"  the  judge  í  but  it  I  lofe  the  caufe,  no- 
t(  ||iíng  wiil  be  due  to  you  according  lo 
^  ni  y  bargaínv  Therefore,  whether  I 
*í  lofe  or  gaiu  the  caufe,  I  wíll  not  pay 
fí  yon,  for  notlrinjy  wití  be  your  due*" 
A  dileiurtia  is  úíhajly  deferibed,  as  tho1 
it  aWays  pro  ved  the  abfurdjty,  incon- 
ftiMéntfcj  or  un  rea  fon  a  bien  efe  of  fome 
optnion  or  pracliee,  and  rhis  is  the  moft 
cúoimon  deíign  of  it,  But  it  h  plaín, 
tli.it  it  may  he  ufed  to  prove  the  truth  or 
advantage  of  any  tbíng  propofed.  As, 
«  Tu  he  ave  a  we  fhall  either  nave  de- 
i'í  fíres,  or  not  1  ¡f  we  ha  ve  no  delires, 
<í  then  have  fu II  fatisfac^íott  J  íf  we 
íí  liave  defireSj  they  íhall  be  fatisfied  as 
íí  Faft  as  rbey  ai  iíet  therefore,  in  heaven 
"  we  fhall  be  comptetely  fatiéhed**1 
This  fort  of  argument  may  be  compofed 
oí'  three  or  more  members,  and  may  be 
called  ftHlemma,  It  is  alfo  called  fyílo* 
gifmtis  cornutus,  a  borned  fyllogífm  ;  its 
horras  being  fo  dífpofed,  that  if  you  avoid 
Ihü  one,  you  1  un  a^ainífe  the  other,  It 
iVálfocaMed  crocodilinui,  by  reafon  that 
as  the  croíodüe  leads  fuch  as  íollow  it, 
¡uto  the  Niíej  and  purfues  fuch  as  ñy 
it,  to  ddh  oy  tbem  ;  fo,  wh  ate  ver  the 
a4vci  fary  etther  añirms  or  den  íes  in  this 
fcmrl  of  fyliogifm,  is  tu  metí  to  his  ad- 
vaina  ge. 

DILL,  anethum,  111  botany,  ,a  genus  of 
the  pemandria  digynia  clafs  of  piante, 
ihs  compound  flawer  of  which  is  unU 
the  particular  oríes  all  confifting 
j  of  ñve  lanceolated  petáis,  bending  in- 
.  mrú$\  the  fruit  i$  naked,  ovated,  com- 
prefTed]  and  ieparable  into  two  parts  \ 
ánd  ihe  feeds  are  two  in  numher,  ílib- 
üv.dj  eonvex:,  and  ftriattfd  on  one  íide, 
and  |)bne  on  the  oiher-  - 
To  this  gemís  Linn^ens  likewife  refers 
fennel,  which  differs  only  from  di  11,  in 
Elmc  \u  leed s  are  not  membranaceous  at 
tlieedjre,  hite  thofe  of  dill/ 
The  íeeds  of  dill  are  recommeuded  as 
£oad  carminativcf?. 

ÍILOMBURG,  a  city,of  the  círde  of 
[Jic  tJpper  Rhiue,  in  Germany,  about 
forry  nules  north  of  Francfort,  and  fub- 
¡cíl  to  the  hoófe  oí  Nafifau  :  eaít  ¡ongU 

¿^c  S°  ^  and  north  latítude  50o 
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many,  fituated  on  the  Dantibe}  about 
twenty  mijes  north  eaft  of  Ulm :  caft 
longr.  10o  2 o',  and  north  Jat.  4S0  4c/, 

DTLLENIA,  io  botauy,  a  genus  of  the 
polyandria-poíygynia  chk  o;  plañís  \  the 
cerolla  of  whídi  confiíl$  oí  five  con* 
aceous,  hrge,  roundiíh^  and  hollow  pe- 
táis '.  the  fruit  is  round eíIi,  and  externáis 
ly  covered  with  a  mimber  of  capia  Jes, 
whích  are  oblong,  and  divided  by  a  fur- 
row  i  wíthin,  ( he  re  is  a  la  ige  colu  m  n  or 
pulpous  receptacleí  the  feeds  are  mjine- 
rous,  and  very  final  1 1  and  nidulated  un- 
cí erneath  the  capfuies. 

DILUTINGi  in  chemiftry,  is  to  render  a 
body  liquid  5  or,  íf  it  were  Hqnid  beforeT 
to  render  it  móre  fo,  by  the  addítkr»  of 
a  thínner  the  reto.  Thefe  thmgs  thus 
addedf  are  called  díiuents,  or  djlutors. 
It  is  requinte  for  a  ílüuentj  that  it  be 
fluid,  that  it  be  more  fluid  than  the 
líquor  to  b^  diluted  ^  and  íinaliy,  thatií: 
retain  its  fluidíty  aíter  a  mixture.  It  Is 
obfei'ved,  that  there  is  no  body  endued 
with  thefe  tbree  properttes  be  lides  water, 
Wiiie  índeed  is  faid  to  dilute  \  but  its  di- 
luent  powcr  depends  on  íts  quality,  join- 
ed  with  its  íUmulating  forcé-  Waters  if 
it  he  made  warm,  dilutes  the  111  ore, 

DIMENSI0N3  in  geometry,  ¿s  either 
length,  bi  sad th,  or  thickneík  i  heneo  a 
line  hath  one  dímenfion*  lengíh  ^  a 

fupErñcies  two,  wiz*  íength  and  breadthi 
and  a  body,  or  fohd,  has  three}  to  wit, 

'  Iength,  bread  th  and  thícknefs. 

Dimensión  is  alfo  ufid  with  regirá  to 
the  power  of  the  roots  o  an  ei|uatioiit 
which  are  called  the  dímenfions  of  tíiat 
root ;  as  in  a  cnbic  equatson,  the  bigheft 
power  has  threü  dimertííons,  &e. 

DÍMÍNÍSHED  column,  in  ardí  ¡leñare, 
See  the  arríele  Collfm*. 

DlMINISHEH   INTERVAL,   ín   mtlliC,  IS  a 

defeetive  ínterva!,  or  an  Intervai  that  is 
fhort  of  its  juft  quantityj  by  a  leífer  fetm- 
tone,  &e.  See  the  artícle  ÍíSTEUvaL- 
PIMINUTION,  in  architeaure,  *  con- 
trac  ti  011  of  the  üpper  pan  of  a  colu  mn, 
by  which  its  diameter  is  ni  a  de  íefs  than 
that  of  the  lower  parí. 
It  generally  commences  from  one  thiid 
of  the  heíght  of  the  colu  mu. 
Vitruvius  would  ha  ve  thé  díminxttion  of 
coinmns  different  according  to  their 
heightj,  and  not  according  to  their  dia- 
meter*  But  this  rule  is  not  fouhd  to 
ha  ve  been  obferved  in  the  autique,  M*, 
Perrault  bbferves,  that  a  di  rieren  ce  of 
orders  does  not  infer  a  difference  in  d:- 
mínutiünsj  and  Mr,  Le  Clerc  favsj  all 
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¿ímñrutíons  of  coíunins  ought 
inore  or  lefs  fénfible  aecording  as  i  he 
orders  are  more  or  Ifefs  delirare.  For 
inflante,  in  the  Tuícan  order,  where  ihe 
cohimn  is  fifteen  modules  high,  the  dí- 
ñetijitttíon  under  the  afttagal  may  be  fu  e 
minutes  and  a  halí,  In  the  Doric  order, 
vdiere  the  cóluutn  ís  fixtéen  modüleV, 
the  dimi ñutí on  may  he  but  five  minutes. 
In  the  íonic,  where  the  coiUínn,  is  eigh- 
teen  modules,  the  dirbiñtiucn  may  be  but 
¿cu ir  inmutes  anda'halfj  and  in  fhe  Co- 
lín íhían,  no  more  tlian  fon  r.  Di  rn  ¡ñu- 
tí 011  s  are  as  differently  sdjulted  in  amique 
buítdíngSj.  as  in  different  moderrc  au- 
thors. 

33  itvir  ñutios,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  for 
wh  át  the  fjrench  cali  brifmes,  and  we  de- 
póminilfc  di  Aferentes  tu  o  re  uíuaíly*  See 
the  arríele  DiFFERE  N  CE« 
DtMir^uTiÓNj  in  law,  ís  where  the  pJaintiflf 
oí  defiendan*  ín  a  wrrt.of  error  aljedgés  to 
ths  court,  that  parí  of  the  record  remabas 
ín  the  inferior  conrt  uot  certiñed,  and 
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to  be 
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lebnted  addrefs  of  Adrián  to  his  úm**. 
ing  ibu!,  which  begins, 

Aximúla*  tragtílas  blamfa¡at 
Hofpes  come/que  torporis,  Scc, 
0IMISSÓRY  letters,  ín  the'an^ 
_  chriítian  church,  werelette^  grant^j 
the  cíergy,  when  they  were  to  icmoTe 
from  tlicír  own  dio  ce  fe,  and"  fe  tele  j¡¡ 
anothei  >  to  teíüfy  that  they  had  m 
bi/hop's  leave  to  departa  In  the  canon» ¡ 
law,  dimiíTbry  letters  are  fiich  as"aJ 
ufed  when  a  candida  te  for  holy  Qíj¡rs 
has'á  iitle  in  one  díocefe,  and  ¡s  to  k 
ordálrfed  íri  another  :  in  whkh  cafe  $s 
proper  diocefan  fends  his  ieíters  diríílei 
to  the  ordaíning  biíhop,  gívíng  1^ 
that  the  bearer  may  be  ordaíned  ta  tví 
a  cure  wtthiri  his  diftiict,  Ferfons  i¿ 
ri'ór  to  bífliops  catino  £  gram  thele  teí 
nnlefs  by  fpecial  commifTion  ¿  or  uultfj 
the  bilhopbe  at  a  great  díftarjce^  iu  wfcííj 
cafe. the  vicar  general  may  grant  fudtli- 
cence ;  as  the  chapter  may  do,  fié  w- ; 
cante* 


thtrefore  prayst  that  ít  may  be  emítied  DIMOERIT^,  in  church-híflory,  a  nam» 


by  certiorari.  Dimínution  carmot  be;  al- 
ledged  of  what  is  íully  certiñed,  but  of 
foiiiethtng  that  is  wanftng,  as  the  want 
of  an  original,  or  a  warrant  of  atiorn  ey, 
3>ími  nution,  in  muíjCj  is  when  the  re  are 
fe  ve  ral  words  whích  are  to  make  ton  es  t 
and  fe  ve  ral  qúick  niotions  ín  a  cadenee, 
fe  ve  ral  quavers,  femi-qiiavífSj  &c  cor- 
refponding  to  a  crotchet  or  mlnum,  as 
when  a  íemi  breve  is  divided  into  two" 
minims,  four  crotchets,  &ct  Of  litis  tbere 
areleveral  kindsj  and  ir  done  in  eonjomt 
degree^  it  is  catled  trillí,  tremoli,  cir- 
col  i  meszíj  group,  tírate,  and  if  in  dif- 
Joint  degreeíj  .it  ís  faid  to  be  done  ,per 
falto, 

DiminutiGn,  in  rhetoric,  the  exagger- 
atjng  what  yon  bave  ro  fay  by  an  ex- 
prtílion  that  feems  to  dinuiuíh  it. 

D1MÍNUTIVE,  in  gramniar,  a  vord 
foTfnéd  fi om  fome  otber,  to  foftefn  or  di- 
ininifh  the  forcé  of  it,  or  to  íignify  a 
thingrs  litt'e  in  its  kind,  Thus  cdlule  ís 
a  dimmütíve  oí  ceíl,  globule  of  g\ofyé3 
liiiíock  of  hill.  The  ítslians  abound  in 
dinun utíves:  the  French  are  a  ^ood  deal 
more  referved  :  in  englim  ^e  have  very 

-  JFew*  The  Latinsj  and  efpedally  Cainl- 
3usj  ufe  thfim  as  exprefllons  of  bhnduñ- 
itien t,  and  in  that  íangua^fj  as  vvell  as  tn 
íhe  Italiana  French  and  Engüíhj  they  are 
geñeraJly  formed  from  priinirives  by  !he 
adfditÍQXi  of  a  íew  Irtters  or  fyl Jabíes» 
They  bave  a  very  pretty  effe¿t  in'  that  ce- 


given  to  the  Apollinarians,  from  t Licir  ¡¿ 
para  ting  the  u  nd  e  ritan  din  g  from  tfaé  ^ 
man  fouí  of  Chr  ift, 
PIMH^SS  OF  siGHTjadíforder  inlioc^ 
proceeding  from  blood-fhotten  eyes*  Jf 
the  bali  of  the  eye  be  found?  the  curé  ji 
erTtcíed  by  kéepíng  tbe  horie  warnij  wíj 
a  hood  of  Hnen  cloth  fitted  to  bis-tój 
and  anointíng  tlie  eyelids  tmc$  a  íijl 
wtth  a  co  m  p  oñ  ti  a  n  of  fuga  r- ca  nd  y,  h  mj¡ 
and  white  role- water.  In  two  or  tlue* 
days}  the  eyes  will  he  weH  agaín^  tíÍlíí 
which  ths  crea  ture  fliould  be  blooM 
In  tbis  diforder,  you  óught  hy  no  mm 
to  clip  or  meddle  with  the  bladders  on 
part  of  the  eye, 
BINANTj  a  íown  of  Gemmy,  ín  É 
btíliopric  of  Liegej  fituated  on  the  rlrif 
Mael'e,  abont  iz  miles  fouth  of  Nímun 
eaiMong.  40  50^  and  north  lat,  50o  iSV 
Din  ant  is  alfo  the  ñame  of  a  rown  cf 
Brittany,  in  France,  about  ten  rnile^  íoudi 
of  St.  Malo  :  <veit  Jongjtude  %°  5^  id 
north  latitiide  48^  30'. 
DINGELFING,  a  town  of  Bavaria,íit 
Germany3  fittiaíed  on  the  rtver  líer, 
twenty  miles  fon  di  of  Landíímt:  tú 
longiüide  iaq  %oft  and  nciih  hihk 

DINGLE,  n  part  rown  of  Ireland^  m  út 
county  of  Derry7  and  province  of  M«i?* 
íler,  fiínated  on  D ingle-ha^  74  A 
wcll  of  Limerick  :  weít  longiíude  io} 
3  8',  and  norih  la  ti  tu  de 
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wrrWEL,  or  Dingwal,  a  parliamenr- 
^  0f  ScotUnd,  fituated  at  the  weft 
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iXnheCroniai  ty^bay,  in  the  county 
,f  &ofs  s  *eft,  longitude  4°  1 5',  north  k- 

jKbíTe/vvíth  DornochjWick,  and  Kirk- 

iTKíCÉLSPIBL,  a  cky  of  Swabia,  about 
forty  miles north  of  Ülm,  eaft  long  10o 
.Anduorth  )ar.  49-*-  ( 

)ÍMNER,  tha  mea]  taken  about  the  míddle 
of  rhe  day. 

jt  is  generally  agreed  to  be  the  moñ  fa- 
to  make  a  plentiful  dinner,  and 
ÍQeat  fparíngly  at  fupper.  Tbis  is  the 
general  praaice  ámong  us.  The  French, 
f^e^r,  ín  ímitation  of  the  antient  Ro- 
imh  defer  thcír  good  cheer  to  the  evén- 
w,  andBejnardtmis  Faternus,  an  emi- 
jiítit  itaüan  phyíician,  maintains  it  to  be 
¿moft -wholefbme  method,  ín  a  treatife 
¿tprefsJy  on  the  fábjefl- 
Xhe  grand  Tartar,  emperor  of  China, 
ifttí  he  has  dined,  makes  p  ubi  i  catión  by 
jik  heíalds,  that  he  gives  lcave  for  all 
rteoiherkings  and  po  teníate  s  of  the  earth 
to  go  to  dinner,  as  if  they  waitcd  fot'  bís 
¡cave. 

HUCESE,  denotes  a  particular  diílrift, 
^  divifioDj  under  the  dirección  and  go- 
vernmeiit  of  a  biíhop- 

Tt  is  the  gen  eral  opinión,  that  the  chríftian 
diurclij  ín  the  modelling  ber  own  ex- 
ternal  polhyj  followed  the  ftaíe  and  di- 
vilion  of  the  román  empire*  and  that  the 
¡ccleíialUcal  magillracy  was  orsgínally 
fermd  upon  the  pl>an  of  the  civil.  As 
lk  empire  therefore  was  divided  i  uto 
provínces  and  áioctft  s  (a  d lócete,  ac- 
fordíng  to  Conftantine's  dtftribution, 
comprehending  íeveral  provincea  und  el- 
ide díreflíon  of  a  general  magÜtrate)  fo 
luí  church  fet  up  ber  metrópoli  ti  cal  ar.d 
natri  archa!  power,  the  me  tro  poli  tan 
túikps  anfwering  to  the  civil  maítriftiatea 
of  pFavmceSj  and  the  patriarehs  to  the 
cml  iviagiftrates  of  díocefes.  Tbis  h  to 
kunderftood  of  the  fíate  of  the  church  3 
after  the  empire  beca  me  chriftian»  See 
pus  articles  Metropolita n>  Patri- 
aos, Province,  &?c. 
Souie  pretend  that  a  diocefe,  during  the 
ikiee  firft  centuries,  was  never  more  than 
fuch  a  number  of  people  as  could  meetj 
and  üLíljnarily  did  ineet,  in  a  íingle  con- 
¡tÉgalions  o  the  ra  extend  the  limits  of 
ite  antient  diocefes,  fo  as  to  include  a 
Átele  city,  and  the  región  about  ít. 
And  this  is  the  plain  rea  fon  of  that  gveat 
dieren  ce  we  hnd  m  the  extent  antient 


&  ucefe  s?  fo  m  e  he  i  n  g  ve  ry  large,  o  th  er  $ 
very  final  í,  accoidlng  as  eaeh  city  hap* 
pcned  to  ha  ve  a  larger  or  JtiTer  tejv 
ritory  under  its  jurifd ¡ilion .  Díordes 
were  originally  cailed  mf-Am^  par  i  mes, 
by  whích  ñame  is  to  bu  underftood  thf3 
epífcopí  city,  wiíh  the  country  places 
and  villages  round  it,  The  ñame  dio- 
ce  fe  bsgan  firíl  to  be  ufed  in  the  foui  ih 
centnry,  when  the  exterior  poüty  of  the 
church  began  to  be  íormed  npon  the  mo* 
del  of  the  román  empíre- 
Englandj  in  regará  to  its  ecdefíafHcat 
ftate,  is  divided  into  two  provinces>  cuiz.* 
Camerbury  and  York,  and  each  pro- 
vince  into  fubordinate  díocefes,  of  which 
tbere  are  twenty-tWo  in  Englsnd,  an4 
four  in  Waües. 
PlOCLlíSIAN  epocha,  in  chronology, 

See  the  arficle  Epocha. 
DIOCLFA,  hwxyia.j  In  grecian  antiquity, 
a  feEtival  kcpt  in  honour  of  Díocle^  vvho 
díed  in  defence  of  a  yoñth  he  lo  ved, 
DIOCTAHEDRIA,  ín  natural  biítory, 
a  genus  of  pe; lucid  and  cryítaljjfbrm 
fpars,  compoíed  of  two  oclangular  py- 
ramids,  joined  bafe  to  ha  fe,  without  any 
intermedíate  col  umn*  Of  theíé  Tome  ha  ve 
Jong  py ramids,  otheis  mort  and  iharp-* 
pointed  ones,  and  others  mortand  óbtufe-. 
poiníed  ones  i  the  two  former  í  pee  i  es  be- 
ing  found  in  the  Hartz-foreít,  and  the  laít 
ín  the  mines  of  Cornwal. 
DI0DIA>  in  botan  y,  a  genus  of  the  didy- 
namía-angiofperm  ía  clafs  of  píants,  the 
coro!  la  of  whích  conhEls  of  a  fingle  petalf 
of  the  ringent  kind,  The  tobe  is  ílender 
and  longer  than  the  cup,  the  upper  lip  ís 
.  erecl  and  hífid,  the  lower  lip  ís  pat^nt, 
and  divided  imo  two  hmceolated  feg- 
ments.  The  fniit  is  an  oval  q  ti  adran  gu- 
iar capfule,  coronated,  formed  of  two 
va  Ivés,  and  containing  two  cdls  ¡  the 
feeds  are  fingle,  of  an  ovato-obJorig 
figure,  fmootli  and  flat  on  one  fide,  añil 
con  ve k  on  the  otheri 
DIOECIA,  in  the  hnn:ean  fyftem  of  bo- 
tany,  lile  twenty-fecond  clafs  of  plantst 
comprehending  all  thofe  which  ha  ve  the 
male  and  feinale  partS  of  fruñification» 
or  the  rkmina  and'  piítiJ,  on  diltinít 
píants  of  the  farne  kínd  j  in  which  re- 
fpeílj  they  hcar  fome  analo^y  to  qua- 
drupeds,  who'e  males  and  lema! es  are 
likewife  diftiníh  See  B  OTAN  Y, 
To  this  clafs  belong  the  wiJiow,  bemp, 
pop  lar,  juniper,  piíhccbia,  yew,  c^fí* 
in  all  which,  the  female  plants  alone 
produce  feeds  ;  but  even  rbeíe  pro  ve  bar- 
ren, utdefs  píanted  ncar  the  male  plants, 
6»  ■  ím 
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fo  as  to  He  within  the  reaeh  oí  the  fariña  DIONYSTAN  perioi^íii  chronobc-v  u 


fcecundánii*  See  Fariña  foecundans* 
DIOMEDÍS  a  vis,  in  ornkho^ogy,  a  bhd 
of  che  du  k-kind,  about  the  faze  of  the 
common  lien,  and  of  a  dufky  brown  co* 
lour,  faíd  to  be  peculiar  to  the  iítand 
Piomedia,  or  Tremiti,  in  the  gulph  of 
Ven  ice» 

DIOEÍYSj  A,  in  grccian  antiqiñfyj  fylemjrí- 
níues  in  honour  of  Air.  u*®*,  or  B&cchu?, 
fomeiimes  called  by  the  general  ñame  of 
orgia  s  and  by  the  Ramans,  bacchanaha, 
aní  liberaliá.  Ste  Bacclian  ali  a ,  ¿V* 
Ther.e  weve  dtvei ,  D  ion  y  fia  pbferve  }9 
ovei.aíl  Greece  ;  but  titule  celebra  ted  ai 
Athens  had  more  fptendor  and  cere- 
monious  fuperftttron  rhan  in  any  urher 
partj  for  the  years^wcte  n  uní  be  red  by 
'  tUem  :  the  chief  ;u'chon  hád  a  iba  re  in 
the  management  of  them,  and  the  pneib 
that  olficiat^d  thíuein,  were  ho  non  red 
with  the  firft  feat  at  public  íltews <  Ent 
at  fii  ítj  they  were  wiihoüt  fplendor  and 
ornamente,  being  days  fet  apart  for 
pnblic  mirthj  and  obferved  .only  with  the 
folio  wing  ceremonies  :  ftrft  a  veífel  of 
wine,  adornad  with  a  vine  branch,  was 
bronght  forth,  after  that  foilowed  a  goat  ; 
then  was  carriéd  a  ba/ket  of  %s  j  and 
after  al I  the  phalJL  At  fome  of  theirij 
it  was  tifuaí  for  the  woifhíppers  in  Lhejr 
gannents  and  aftíons  to  imítate  the  poé- 
tica! fisión  s  concern  i  ng  Bacchus,  They 
put  011  fewn  íkins,  fine  bnen  and  mitres, 
earried  thyrlij  drutiis5  pipes,  flutes,  and 
ráttlíís,  and  crowned  th  era  fe]  ves  with 
gailan  leí  of  trees,  facredi  to  Bacchus, 
fíich  ¿were  the  i  vy ,  vine,  ñrt  Soma 
imitnted  Sücnus,  Pdn,  and  the  Satyrs  j 
expoíing  ih¡?  infcives^  in  comical  dreffes, 
and  antic  tnotíons  ;  fome  rodeupon  aiTes, 
Others  drove  goats  to  the  ílaughrer,  In 
this  manner,  perfons  of  both  íl*xes  fan 
about  thehillsj  defarts,  and  other  placts, 
waggirig  tlieir  beads^  dancing  itvrUHíu- 

,  lo us  potlures,  h]]¡ng  the  air  with  hide- 
ons  noifss  and  yelling,  peí fonaíinj  peo- 
p)e  d.íftríiHed,  and  cryitlg  aloud,  eJ;i 
C*fct  £¿5 ,     jí^í  s  or  ¿  3^¡¿yn/  or  l^ux^  os 

In  lome  of  the  fefiívals,  a  comp^ny  of 
líicn  c^li^d  íisfitytifrtct'  caníed  Ipng  poles, 
at  the  end  ot  which  were  fixed  thín^s  in 
fonn  of  a  man's  privitíes.  TJie 
or  my  llícal  fan  of  B'aiclíuSj  was  a  thing 
eíTentiil  to  atl  bis  f-alts. 
PIONYSIACA,  in  grecian  antiqui ty3  an 
apfitllation  given  to  all  marinar  oí  tbi?a- 
írical  enteitaínments,  from  their  being  fa- 
cred  to  Dicayltus,  or  Bacchue, 


the  artick  Feriod. 
DIOPTEK,  D! Optra,  a  ñame  fonieti^ 
ufed  for  tlie  hole  píeiced  in  j 
mathi?matical  inítru ments,    S¿e  the  ; 
ticle  SlGHTE» 
DIOPTRA,  amon^  furgeons,  the  f^, 

with  fpeculum*  See  Speculum. 
DIÜPTRICS,  the  feience  ot  wítiéit 
vifion,  or  that  part  of  optics  whirh  cw. 
i  íiders  the  dilFerent  refraclions  of  [¿l 
ín  ks  paífmg  throngh  difterent  mediu^ 
as  aír,  water,  glaíkp  £rV.  and  efpeculu 
leníe?,    See  íht  articles  Refractíq;/ 

DIOSCOREA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tb 
dioecia-hejeandría  clafs  of  plañís,  hn'm 
no  cqi  oiU  in  citlier"  the  male  or  feítiale 
flowers  :  the  fruit  is  a  comprdlefl  largí 
capfidet  of  a  triangular  fonn;  contíín» 
ing  thiee  valve^  and  divíded  into  tinte 
cells  :  the  íeeds  aré  two,  compreQt^  and 
íurroundedj  with  a  larga  mer»branapeoe¡ 
margiru 

D  TOS  CURTA,  ^rtrjf  api  «7  in  grecian  ^nt¡- 
qnity,  a  féjtiyal  kept  in  honour  of  tfit 
Diofciiri,  or  Caftor  and  Pollux,  wherein 
the  affiílants  íhared  pientifulíy  of  di$ 
gí'íts  o^  Bacchus, 

DIOSMA,  ín  bo'any,  a  genus  of  tliepm* 
tandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  rha 
flower  of  whích  confias  of  five  obtufcly 
ovatedj  feíhle,  and  e recio- patent  peia^ 
of  the  length  of  the  cup  ?  the  fruit  n 
compofed  of  five  capfules,  adherí ng  toge- 
thei  by  their  inner  íides,  and  containirg 
each  a  ringle,  oblong,  and  íharp-poinUil 
oval  iled. 

DIÜSPYIIOS,  D  ATE-PLUM>  in  botany,  a 
genns  of  the  octandna-digynia  clafs  é 
plants,  called  by  Tnrneforr,  guaiacana, 
the  flower  of  wbich  is  monopetalous,  ve- 
ry  ¡inail,  and  of  an  oval  campanulated 
figure  :  the  fruit  is  a  large  globofe and 
mn  [ti  loen  lar  berry,  containing  a  fcw 
fliarp-pointed  oval  fecds*  See  píale 
T.XXtíí,  fig.  i. 

DIPHRYGES,  Ín  antient  pharmacy,  \fa 
Ccor\xt  lediment,  or  calx  of  meJted  ci>[h 
pej>  ga  the  red  in  the  "furnace,  wiien  the 
inetai  was  run  out. 
There  are  fnppoíed  to  be  three  fpecíes  of 
diphryges,  one  made  of  a  clay,  or  b*!e 
dried  ín  the  fnn  5  another  made  of  mar- 
caHti,  or  pyríres  burnt }  and  a  thirds  ihaE 
of  the  fasces  of  copper»  See  the  artick 
Coppeeí  . 

The  laft  díphrygeSj  wbich  raíles  of  cqi« 
peí  ,  is  xí  ugmousj  aftringent,  and  vehe- 
meiuíy  drying  upon  tjie  tongue,  ^ualiti^ 
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r  vV|yCh  burnt  oker*  efeoiigll  fold  for 

entj  .aJpoteiít  cleanícr,  abft'erfivq  and 
Ürier*  repines  este  se  fe  ene  es  oí  Mi,  in- 
dure5  maJtgnaht  arjd  fpreadmg  ukers  to 
cicatrize,  andrnixed  with  jurpentíné,  or 
difeuífes  sn  abícefs. 

DlPHTHONG,  M-fyS¿,  in  grammar,  a 
dóub'e  vowelj  or  the  mixture  oí  two  vow- 
e|s  prrtnounccd  together,  lo  a*  to  matee 
oneiyii^lé-  See  the  arricie  Yowel. 
^e  Lütíns  pronouíiced  the  two  vowels 
jn  íbeir  diphthongs,  ^"oií  oét  or  á?, 
jnucb  as'.*e  dp,  oíily  that  ihtí  one  was 
jieartl  iiuich  weaker  thaii  the  ether5  tho1 
(he  d ¡ví fió n  was  maSe  with  all  the  delt - 
cacy  imaginable,  Diphthon^s,  with  re- 
nard to  t^¿  cyes'  ^re  diíHnguiílied  from 
tjwíewith  regard  to  tbe  ears  ¡  in  the  for- 
¡tífii  eftfteí'  particular  íound  of  each 
vowtl  is  beard  ín  the  pronunchtiori,  oí 
the  fonnd  of  ene  of  them  is  dtwned  j 
,qt  lajUy,  a  new  found,  diíferetK  from  eU 
iíí&r,  refülts  fi  oií]  both  i  the  firft  of  the  fe 
on|y  are  real  diphdiongs,  as  heing  fueh 
^otli  ta  the  eye  and  the  ean  Diphthongs 
viitri  regard  to  the  ear  are  either  íormed 
of  two  yoweis,  meeting  in  the  fame  fyl- 
kble^or  vowels  whofe  Joondsare  feveraU 
¡y  h^ard  j  or  of  three  vowr ls  in  the  fame 
friable,  which  only  aiford  two  founds 
inthe  pronunciaron.  Engliíh  diphthong?, 
wíth  regard  to  the  eye  and  car,  are 
¿t  ítíí,  íií,  tfí*  A»-  ímproper  englifh 
tlipinhoiigs,  with  regard  tu  the  eye  only  o 
are  fía,  ea,  eo3  eUr  kf  á>  oa,  oef  ue,  uL 

DIPL^SI^SMUSj  ín  mediemej  a  redn- 
p!  ¡catión  of  di  fea  fes. 

Tbis  word  ís  alio  ufed  for  two  m úfeles  of 
the  arm3  which  ferve  to  turn  it  round, 

ÍÍPLOlij  in  anatomy,  the  íoft  medítulli- 
um,  or  mednllary  fu  hilante,  which  lies 
beUvÍKE  the  two  lamina  oí  the  hones  of  the 
cinnh] m -    Sfi,eihe  a itícle  Cranium, 

P2PL0MA,  an  ínftrwmeiit  or  licence  given 
by  coileges,  íbeietie?,  to  n  dergyman 
to  exerclíe  tbe  ininííterial  función,  or 
toa  phy 6 cían  to  pracliíe  the  profeflion, 
aftei-  pílling  examination,  or  admitting 
him  to  a  degree.  ; 

Diploma^  in  chemifti  y,  &c.  a  double  vef-' 
íeh  To  boíl  in  di  ploma te^  is  to  fet  one 
veíTcl,  coijíaining  the  ingredients  intend* 
ed  to  be  a6led  upon,  ín  another  larger 
kÍTcíJ  full  of  water,  and  to  tbis  lait  the 
fire  is  to  be  appHedt 

DIPONDIUS,  in  the  fcriptnre-languagp» 
íi  ultíd  by  St.  Luke  to  íignify  a  cértain 
coin,  wlúcb  was  of  very  lítele  valué.:  v\\t 
K^nd^ugn  qí  the  paílV¿£  Í9t  An  mt  toa 


Mattht-w,  who  relates  the  i'aine  thíng, 
•■  we  reací,  Arenot  íivq  fparrow foíd for  a 
farthhig?  The  gre¿ k  reads  qffh'hoJi  ín- 
■  ííead  of  See  As. 
Pi .  Arbu thnot  fays  ihat  tbís  coín  was  at 
fii  Ei.  íibraltSf  or  of  a  póund  weígllt,  and 
that  everi  when  diminiíh^dj  ít  retained  the 
narne  lihella  \  fo  that  dipondius  denoted 
two  afeSí 

DIPP1NG,  among  minerSj,  íign ¡fies  the  ín- 
,  terru  ption,  or  breafeiiíg  ofF,  of  the  i/eina 
of  ore  \   a n  accident  th^t  gives  rhem  a 
gre^t  deal  of  tronóle  befóte  they  can  dif- 
cíiver  tbe  ore  again." 

DlPPlNG     NF  EDLE,     Or    ÍKCIJN  ATORT 
1  N  REDLEi    Ssc  the  Rríícle  Nkedlh. 

DI  FS  A  CUS,  TEASEL,  til  botany,  a  ge- 
n  uí;  ot  the  teti  an  Jn^-monogyuia  el  ais  of 
pUnts>  the  ñower  of  which  corjfifts  of 
p'ijly  one  tubular  creSt  peta!5  divíded  into 
four  íegments  at  the  mf^thi  its  fruir  ís 
a  comnipn  rcc^ptacle,  of  a  conícal  figure, 
befet  with  Ion»  fcaleSj  and  containjng  a 
fmgle  columuar  feed  with  a  marginaceous 
rim,  See  píate  I.TOÍJÍL  fi¿-  *, 
The  les  ves  of  wíftl  teale!  are  recommenrí- 
ed  agiínít  ílatulenpies,  and  crudiLÍes  of 
the  [ton  ach* 

DÍPTERA,  in  the  hiííory  of  infe^s,  thst 
oru'er  of  ínfeíts  which  have  only  í<ao 
wíngs,  and  under  each  of  them  a  ítyle 
or  obiong  hoáyf  terminated  by  a  protvibe- 
ranee,  or  head,  and  caíled  a  bal  anacer. 

DIPTERE,  or  Díptero n,  in  the  antíent 
ardvíteclurfij  íignirred  a  temple  fnrroui:d- 
ed  with  two  rows  of  columns,  which  form 
a  fort  of  pórticos j  calJed  wings,  or  iíks, 
P  Leudo  -di  ptere  ís  the  fame,  except  that 
inftead  of  the  double  row  of  columns, 
ibis  was  only  encompaffcd  vvith  a  row  of 
finóle  ones- 

DU'TOTESjin  grammar,  are  fu ch  nouns 
as  have  only  two  caí"  $,  a?  fuppetia,  fiip- 
ferias,  S¿c,  1 

DIP  TYCHA,  hif-ux--',  in  antiqwity,  a  pub- 
1  lc  régiiler,  in  which  were  wrirtéti  the 
nasnes  oFthe  confuís  and  othet  maglftrates 
among  tbe  heathens ;  and  nmong  tbe 
chriítian?,  they  were  a  fort  of  tabiers,  ou 
one  cf  which  were  writteh  the  ñames  o f 
the  deceafed,  and  on  the  orber  thoí'eof  tbü 
living  patrlarchs,  hííhops,  &c,  or  thofe 
who  bad  done  any  fervice  to  the  church, 
for  wboin  prayers  were  ofFrred,  the  dea- 
con  reading  the  ñames  at  mafs, 
li  k  certáin  there  were  prophane  diptycha 
in  the  gretk  empire,  as  yvell  as  facreJ 
ones  in  the  greek  cburclu  Tbe  propbán^ 
diptycha  weie  Aequentiy  fent  ^saprefení 
"¿Da  ta 
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tq  princej:,  on  whicb  o  cea  fio  n  they 
were  finely  gilt  and  embelliíhedf  and  uíu- 
ally  oí  ¡vory.  Camón  fuppofes  tbat  Tuch 
pi  e&nts  were  at  rirft  vnade  to  perfons  who 
liad  heen  norninated  qtiseiíor^,  to  whcni 
ihey  were  ufefulp  Henee  arofe  Míe  cuftom  oí 
diptycha  in  tlie  antíent  chriríian  chmcb  $ 
whtre  fome  diftingüiíli  three  forts  oí  díp- 
tycha,  one  wherein  tire  ñames  of  bí/hops 
only  were  writtcn,  fuch  efpedally  as  had 
been  governors  oí  th^t  particular  church  5 
a  fecond,  in  which  "the  ñames  ofthe  íiv- 
íng  were  writíenf  fuch  ¡n  particular  as 
were  erninent  for  any  office  or  digniiy, 
or  fome  benefaclion  or  good  work,  in 

\  which  rank  were  bifhops,  emperors,  and 
maginrates :  lattly,  a  rhird,  contaíning 
tlie  namtrs  of  fuch  as  were  deeeafed  ín  ca- 
tivo He  commnnioo»  To  era  fe  a  peiToR's 
ñame  out  of  thefe  hooks,  was  the  fama 
thing  as  declaring  him  a  heretic,  or  fome 
way  devíating  from  (be  faitb, 

DIJRCA,  in  bo\any,  a  gemís  af  the  ocian- 
dria  monogyniaclafs  of  pUntSjwithour.any 
calyx  j  the  cerolla  confifts  of  a  fingle  ck* 
vated  pe  tal  \  the  'fru.it  is  a  beiry^  in  which 
h  *  lingleceUj  contatmng  only  one  fbed, 

DtRECT,  ín  aríthmetic.  The  rute  of  three 
dírcclj  is  oppofite  to  the  rule  of  three  m- 
ver  fe.  See the  arricies  Rule  GF  three 
and  pRiopoRTiON, 

DtRECT,  Sn  aíhonoriiy.    A  planetisfakl 
to  he  direótj  when  it  appears  tu  an  ob- 
íerver  on  the  eaith  to  go  forwarct  in  the 
zodhc,  or  according  to  the  fucceflion  oP 
the  íígns.    See  the  arel  ele  Planet\ 

Direct,  m  matters  of  geneatogy>  ís  im« 
derftood  of  the  principal  line,  or  the  Une 
of  afcendants  and  deícendants  i  in  contra- 
dilünction  to  the  collateral  line.  The 
heírs  in  the  ífheft  üné  al  way  s  precede 
thofe  in  the  collateral  Jines. 

Pirect  HAY,  ín  opticsj  is  a  ray  flowing 
from  a  point  of  a  viíible  objett  directly  to 
the  eye,  thro*  one  and  the  fame  médium- 

D 1  r.  e  ct  eafi  and  <tv¿Jl  dud$\  di  ais  drawn 
vpon  planes  tbat  díreclly  face  the  eaft  anti 
weft  poínts  of  the  horízon,  cr  paral  leí  to 
the  meridiam    See  the  arricie  Dial. 

PrnECT  fouth  a  mí  mrth  dlah  are  thofe 
which  face  díre&ly  the  noith  and  fouth 
points  of  the  horizon,  or  par  al  leí  to  the 
prime  vertical  chele,  Seethe  arricies  Di  AL 

and   Di  ALLLNG. 

D1RECTTQN,  in  mechantes,  fignífies  the 
jine  or  parh  of  a  body's  motion,  along 
w h ¡ch  it  endeavours  to  proceed,  accord- 
íhg  to  the  forcé  impreíTed  upon  it*  See 
the  arricies  Lime  and  Motjon. 

J/igU  of  X)írI:Ctioi\a  tbat  forme d  by  th^ 
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iínes  of  direelion  of  two 
powers. 

^uantity  of  Di&ection,  a  term  nfed  br 
fome  mathematicians  for  the  produft  ¡\ 
the  velocity  of  thecommon  eenterofgr|. 


vity  of  a  fyítem  of  bodies,  by  the  hm  c 
tbexr  qwantities  of  matter  :  this  is  nowift 
alterad  by  any  coilifions  among  [ht  hnúh 
,  iberhfelvesi 
Úagtietkal  Directioüj  denotes  the  k^. 
deney  of  the  load-ílone,  and  other  nía?, 
netic  bodies,  to  certain  points  callcd  ihír 
poles  ;  thuSj  a  magnética]  tíeedle  ú\m\ 
prefents  one  of  its  ends  towards  the  nortli 
pole  of  the  worid,  and  the  other  towardj 
the  fouth  pole* 
DIRECTOR,  ¡n  commercial  políty,  a  ^ 
fon  who  has  the  management  c-f  the  af- 
fairs  of  a  trading  company  :  thus  we  U 
the  díreclors  of  the  India-comjjan^ 
South  fea- company,        See  theaffich 

COMFAtfT. 

The  d¡re£tors  are  confíderable  propiietors 
in  the  ítocks  of  the  ir  refpeclive  com^ 
nies,  being  chofen  by  plurahty  of  yot« 
from  auiong  the  body  oí  proprietors, 
dutch  Eait-índia  company  ha  ve  fij¡tyf^ 
dírtclors  j  tbat  of  Franccj  twemy-ooq 
íhe  britiíh  Eaft>india  company  has  twtD. 
ty-fomv  inchuiing  the  chair-maiij  whs 
may  be  re-elecled  for  foor  years  ftccct'- 
fi  vé  y ,  Thefe  laft  have  fal  arles  of  1 50  L 
a  year  each,  and  the  chair-man  tooL  ¡ 
They  mcet  aíleall  once  a  weekj  and  com^- 
m  on  í y  of 1  e  n  e  r,  bei  n  g  í u  m  mon  éd  as  om* 
ííon  reqmres, 

But  behdes  thefe  direílors,  who  relidciu 
Enrope,  and  there  fupenníend  the  gíüi- 
ral  oecohomy  of  the  trading  com pañíes, 
there  are  alfo  officers  belonging  to  thí^t 
in  Afia»  Africa,  and  America,  unrier  (lie 
ti  tic  of  direclors-general,  and,  by  an  ha» 
nou rabie  abbreviatíon,  generáis.  TI; 
Engliíli  give  thefe  the  tille  of  preiulci  h. 
whereof  there  ufed  to  be  two  in  the  Eall^ 
indies,  one  at  Suiatj  and  the  other  at 
B  a  n  í  a  m .  They  have  t  h  e  abfol « te  difp 
fal  of  all  the  company's  eifecls,  rep- 
late  the  ir  trade,  eftabliíh  new  compting- 
h.oufe^,  ano!  commaad  all  the  merchaEi^ 
and  even  captains  of  íbíps  ¿  make  pye* 
fents  to  princes,  treat  wíth  them,  mút 
peace  and  warwith  them,  &c  Xtistmíy 
they  have  a  eouncil3  but  one  entirely  füti- 
fervíent  to  the  ir  pleafure. 
Director,,  in.  furgery,  a  groo  ved  prok, 
to  direcl  the  edge  of  the  knife  or  JciJTars, 
in  openíng  finüfes,  or  fiftuíae,  that  by  tíiis 
means  the  fubjacent  vefTels,  nerves,  aod 
tendón  s  may  remain  ufiburt.  The  <¡w* 

intAt 
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ment  attbc  npper  part  of  it,  fee  píate 

dlej  tbough  fomeiimcs  ihat  end  is  made 
¡n  íbefüsm  of  a  fpoon,  as  in  n°  a.  to 
contain  powders  to  fprínkle  upon  wounds 
or  ulcera  i  fometímes  alfo  ir  is  forked  at 
the  end,  to  divide  the  frasíinm  of  the 
tongne,  as  In  n°  3» 

DIRECTOR",  ínanatomy,  the  fatiWwiíh  the 
ereftof  penis*    Sce  E  rector. 

DIR1GENT,  or  Directrix,  a  term  in 
tfeotnefry,  íígmfyiug  the  lint  of  inotion, 
along  which  the  deferí  be  nt  line  or  furface 
is  carried  in  the  gen-fis  of  any  plañe  or 
íblid  figure  ?  thus,  if  the  line  AB  (píate 
LXXIÍÍ*  %*  4-)  uioue  along  the  line 
AC>  (o  that  the  point  A  always  keeps 
ro  the  line  AC,  a  parallelógrnm,  as 
ABCD,  will  be  forrnecf,  of  which  the 
ffdeAB  ís  the  deferí  bent,  and  the  line 
A  C  the  dirigent ;  ib  alio,  if  the  furface 
ABCD  be  líippofcd  to  be  carried  along 
CE,  ín  a  poíition  always  paratlel  to  it- 
ffilr,  in  íts  firít  fmiation,  the  folid  ADFH, 
will  be  formad ,  where  me  furface  AJ) 
Ís  the  delcribent,  and  the  line  C  E  the 
did^ent. 

PIRITTAí  in  mu  fíe,  a  term  íntimating 
that  the  piece  ís  to  be  played  or  íung  in 
conj  Qin  t  deg  rees  1  t  h  u  s ,  cont  1 ^  pu  nto  a  1  I  a 
diiitta,  according  to  Angelo  Berardi¿  is 
wliín  one  ¡s  obh'ged  to  raile  or  íali  the 
volee  by  the  íame  degree,  i.  e*  by  an 
etpial  númber  a  fe  en  d  i  ng  or  defcendmgj 
without  makíng  a  Jcap,  even  of  the  ín- 
tervái  of  a  third. 

DJKSCHAW,  or  Dirschau,  a  town  of 
Pniflia,  ín  the  palaíinate  of  Culrn,  íitnat- 
ed  upon  the  Víítula3  half  way  betweeen 
Itozic  and  Ghnief, 

DIS,  an  infeparable  partióle  prefixed  to  di- 
ve  rs  words,  the  effeft  whcreof  ís  either 
to  give  ihem  a  íigmfication  contrary  to 
what  the  fimple  words  have,  as  difobliget 
Sféejy  or  to  íignífy  a  feparation, 
detachment,  as  dijfofmg>  diftribut- 
%  &c. 

DISAEJLITY,  in  law,  is  when  a  perfon 
is  rende  red  inca  pable  of  inhenting  lands, 
or  tííking  that  benelit  which  othei  wife  he 
n?¡ght  have  done. 

Difabihty  may  happen  four  ways,  füi%* 
by  the  aé\of  an  anceílor,  by  the  aélof  the 
party  hirnfelf,  by  the  acl  of  God^  or  by 
the  aftof  the  law* 

Dilahility  by  the  acl  of  an  anceílor  ís 
v/herc  a  man  being  attainted  by  treafon 
w  flelony,  his  blood  becomes  corrupted, 
and  thereby  his  cbildren  m  réndered 
lapable  fio  inheriL 
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Dífabílíty  by  the  a£t  of  the  party,  ís  wKeR 
one  binds  hirafelf  by  oblígatíon,  ibat? 
npon  the  fui  rende r  of  a  Jeafe,  be  vvi|J 
grant  a  new  e  (late  of  the  fame  p  re  mi  íes 
£0  the  leffee,  and  afterwards  he  grants 
over  the  rever  fio  n  to  araother,  whereky 
is  difabled  to  pevform  his  obligatíon. 
DiíabíUty  by  the  a6t  of  God,  is  wherc 
a  perlón  ís  not  fana  memoria •>  not  a£ 
fou n d  memory,  which  incapacitares  feiin 
to  make  any  grant,  &c.  and  tu  all  cafe§ 
where  he  gives  or  paíTes  an  ejlaté  fiwnj 
himt  after  his  death,  it  may  be  difen- 
nulled  and  made  void  j  thougli  it  is  % 
maxim  in  our  Iaw?  that  a  man  of  ful| 
age  ñi  a  II  never  be  rece  i  ved  £0  tlifabje  his 
owíi  per  fon  i 

Difability  by  the  a£l  of  the  law,  ís  w federa 
one?  by  the  fole  aíl  of  law,  wíthout  any 
thing  done  hy  him,  is  rendered  incapabla 
of  the  benefit  of  the  lawj  as  an  alien  jion^ 
&® 

The  re  are  a1fo>  by  the  com  mon  la  Wj  orh  e$ 
difabilitiesj  as  irlíocy,  infaney,  and  cp- 
verture,  in  refptel  to  the  makíng  og 
grants,  &c*  and  by  fia  tu  te  in  many  cafes  5 
for  papiíts  are  d  i  fabled  to  make  any  pr£- 
ientaiíon  to  a  church,  or  £0  purchafe  o^ 
take  landfl,  Officers.not  takjng  íhg 
oáths,  to  hold  offices,  &tc 
DISARWtlNGj  in  law,  the  prohíbiíins 
people  to  weau  arms,  See  Arms. 
li  is  an  ofíence,  by  tbe  com  mon  law  #f 
Englandj  for  perfon s  to  go  or  ríde  aijnecj 
wi  th  dangerous  and  uncommon  weaponsí 
thoiigh  gentíemen  may  wear  commou  ar- 
moür3  accordíng  to  their  quality,  It  ,is 
alfo  ordained  by  ftatute,  that  no  per/bnc* 
íliaí  I  come  before  the  king*s  jultices  $tit$ 
forcé  of  arms>  on  pain  of  imprifonraenu 

Disarming  theüps  of  a  farj¿t  ín  the  ma» 
nége,  is  the  preven  ti  ng  them  from  tajei^g 
offthe  true  preíTure  or  appui  of  the  mo.utji? 
when  they  happen  to  be  fb  large  a^  t.Q  cp- 
.ver  thp  bars. 

BISBUKDENING  of  trecs,  the  takíng  pjf 
parí  of  the  lea  ves  and  frnit,  when  too  nu- 
met  ouí3that  thofe  left  may  grow  the  large r? 

DISC,  'djtfotfj  in  antiquityf  a  quoít  rrjndc 
of  ftone?  i  ron,  or  copper,  íive  or  fjx  fin- 
gers  broad,  and  more  thati  a  foot  long^ 
inciinang  to  an  oval  figure,  which  tl)¿y 
íunled  in  the  mamier  oía  bowl,  to  a  yaif 
di  flanee,  by  the  help  of  a  ieathern  thong 
tied  round  the  perfon hand  y/ho  threwr 
It,  and  put  through  a  hole  in  trie  middíe, 
Homer  has  made  Ajax  and  Ulyfíes  greaf 
artiffs  at  this  fport ;  and  O  vid,  when  he 
bnngs  in  Apollo  m¿  Uyac^nth  playjng 
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ai  st,  gíves  an  etegant  defcription  of  tbis 
exercife,  Ub,  x.  ver.  175. 

terse,  in  aftronomy,  the  body  and  face  of 
the  fun  and  moofi,  fuch  as  ¡t  appears  to 
ns  011  the  earth  ;  or  the  body  or  face  of 
thereartb,  Tu  di  as  it  appears  to  a  fpec- 
tator  in  the  tnoon¿  &rm  See  Di  ámete  eu 
The  dirc  in  eclipfes  ís  ftíppoíed  to  be  di- 
vided  ínto  twelve  eqaal  parts,  called  dí- 
giEss  ir>  a  total  eclípfe  of  the  luminaries, 
the  wliole  dife  is  gbfeured  ;  in  a  p^rtial 
eclipie,  on íy  a  part  thereof. 
íf  we  imagine  a  plañe  to  pafs  through 
the  center  of  the  earth,  fo  that  the  line 
which  joins  the  centers  of  the  fun  and 
*arth,  may  be  perpendicular  to  this  plañe, 
it  wíll  make  on  the  fu r face  of  the  earth  a 
tírele,  which  will  fep arate  the  í Ilumina t- 
ed  hemifphere  of  the  earth  from  the  darle. 
This  círcle,  otherwife  termed  the  drcle  of 
iIlumínatÍon3  Mr.  Keil  calis  the  illumi- 
nated  dife  of  the  earth,  which  ís  direclly 
feen  by  a  fpecTator  placed  at  the  di  flanee 
of  the  moon,  in  the  right  Une  which  joíns 
the  centers  of  the  fun  and  earth»  All 
Irnes  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  fun  to 
every  fingía  point  of  the  di  fe  are  to  be  ac- 
*ounted  parallel  $  and,  iherefore,  fince 
ihat  line  which  ís  drawn  to  the  center  of 
the  dife  is  perpendicular  to  it,  all  the 
reít  will  be  perpendicular  to  ir,  and  theie- 
f ore  all  línes  drawn  from  the  center  of 
1  the  fun,  and  paflmg  through  every  point 
«f  any  drele  upon  the  earth*  s  furface, 
wben  they  are  produced,  will  he  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plañe  of  the  dife.  More- 
cver,  a  fpeclator  in  the  moon  will  fee  all 
con n tries,  dtles,  and  tovvns  to  move  upon 
the  dife,  which  motíon  is  occafioned  by 
the  eartff  s  rotatíon  round  its  axis,  and 
every  point  will  have  itsway  on  the  dífc: 
the  bignefs  of  the  earth 's  á'ü't  h  to  be  efti- 
mated  by  the  angle  under  which  the  earth 
is  feen  from  the  moon.    See  Earth. 

Disc,  in  botany,  ís  an  aggregate  of  florets  ¡ 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  plañe  fu r face* 

JDrsc,in  optíes,  ís  the^w  ídth  of  the  aperture 
of  telefcopic  glaífes>  w  ha  te  ver  their  fonn 
be,  whether  plain,  convex,  concave,  &c. 

í)iác,  ín  the  liturgy  of  the  greek  church,  is 
nearly  the  lame  vWth  the  patena  in  the  la- 
tín church. 

ClÉCKRNING,orDiscEiLNMENT3amoríg 
Jogidans,  a  facuhy  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  diíHnguííhes  between  the  ideas*  See 

JtFDGMlNT  and  TNTtJlTfOíj. 

On  this  depends  the  evidenceand  eeftatrt- 
ty  of  fe  vera!,  even  general,  propofitious, 
wtkh  pafs  for  innate  truths,  that,  in  rea- 
lííy,  proceed  from  tbis  ckax  diígerrJng- 


^faculty  of  the  rcurid,  whereby  itperte¡7(j 
twt>  ideas  to  be  the  fame,  or  different.  IR 
being  able  niedy  to  diftinguiíh  one  tW 
from  another,  confifts,  in  agreat  meafui** 
that  exaclnefs  of  judgment^  and  citar- 
nefs  of  rea  fon,  which  is  obfervable  inon$ 
m  a  n  abo  ve  a  n  oth  er  t  To  t  h  e  wet  1  di  íjjrjt 
guiíhing  our  ideas  it  chiefly  contribuid 
that  they  be  clear  and  determínate  ¡  and 
when  they  are  fo,  it  will  not  hreed  aiw 
conínfion  or  miftake  about  them,  ti\mX 

'  the  fenfes  fhould  con  ve  y  them  fio  ni  tlie 
fame  übjcít  dífFerently  on  different  peca* 
non  Si 

DISCIPLE,  one  who  learns  any  thim 
from  anothe  r:  thus,thefol  lo  we  rs  of  anj 
teacher,  philofopher,  &c.  are  callee) 
ciples-  In  the  chrdtian  fenfe  they  were 
followers  of  Je  fus  Chríítj  in  genera!  ¡ 
but  in  a  more  reftrained  íenfe,  the  djj¿ 
píes  denote  thofe  alone  who  were  the  ira*  ¡ 
medíate  followers  and  attendants  on  li¡] 
peí  fon,  o  f  whích  the  re  were  feventy  or  ft. 
ven ty-tw o .  The  ñames  difafrle  aiul  afifu 
ai  e  often  fynonymoufiy  ufed  in  the  gaf- 
pel-hiftory,  but  fometimes  the  apolles 
are  dlftinguiflied  from  difciplesas  peife 
feleeled  out  of  the  number  of  dífciples,io 
be  the  principal  minifters  of  bis  religión  \ 
of  thefe  there  were  only  twelve.  TbtLi- 
tins  kept  the  feíli^al  of  the  ícventy  or 
feventy -tw o  difciples  on  July  15,  and  ebe 
Gt  eeks  on  January  4.* 

DISCIPLINE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denota 
inítrnílion  and  gQvernmentj  as  milita^ 
difeipíme,  eccleliaftical  difcipHne,  üct 
Ecclefiaflical  difcipSlne  confiíts  in  putiirg 
thofe  laws  in  executíon  by  which  tíie 
church  is  governed,  and  infliclingthe  jk- 
nal  fies  enjoined  by  them  againft  tliefoí- 
ral  forts  of  offenders  that*profefs  the  reli- 
gión of  Jefus  :  the  pr  inri  ti  ve  church  mtt 
pretended  to  exercife  difcipline  upen  any 
but  fuch  as  were  withín  her  palé,  iordie 
largeíl  ten  fe  j  by  fome  a£t  of  their  ownpro* 
fejlion  s  and  even  upon  thefe  ílie  nerec 
pretended  to  exercife  her  difcipline  foíaf 
as  to  cancel  or  difannul  their  baptlTnrf 
alt  that  íhe  pretended  to,  wastodepme 
men  of  the  benefits  of  externa!  comm 
nion,  fuch  as  píiblic  prayer,  receívinj 
the  euchariít,  and  other  aeli  of  íüiímI 
woríhip*  The  church  difcipline  was  cnl| 
confín ed  to  the  admonition  of  the  partj, 
and  to  the  leífer  and  greater excommuGiv 
catión. 

As  to  the  objecls  of  eccleíiaAícal 
pline,  they  were  all  fuch  delinquéis  ti 
fell  into  great  and  fcandaíous  eútnám 
bapiifm*  _r.. 
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BífcípUnej  1n  a  more  peculiar  fenfe,  is 
ufed  for  the  chaltifcments,  or  bodily  pu- 
ni/iiments  ínflifted,  on  a  religious  of  the 
jomifli  cfturch  who  has  been  round  a  de- 
linquent;  or, even  for  ihae  which  the  re- 
ligious voluntar tly  uudergo  or  itifliSi  on 
ifamielveSj  by  way  of  mortificatión, 
DJSCLAIMER,  in  law,  ia  a  plea.  where- 
Íei  is  coritáined  an  exprefs  denial  of  a 
rhingí  as  where  tipon  the-  diftreís  of  a 
lord,  a  te  rían  t  íhews  a  replevin,  and  the 
lord  avows  the  taking,  by  alledgíng  the 
tenant  holds  of  him  as  of  liis  lord,  and 
th-t  he  díítrained  for  the  rent  unpaid,  or 

-  fervice  not  performed  :  in  this  cafe,  if  the. 
teiiant  den  i  es  that  he  holds  of  him,  this 
¡s  called  a  difclaimer  ;  and  on  that  ac- 
cóiiflt,  íftlie  lord  proves  the  cenan  t  to 
íol¿  of  hínij  the  íenant,  on  a  writ  of 
right,  fhall  lofe  bis  land,  There  is  like- 
wfe  a  difclaimer  o  goods,  as  when  a 
perfon  arraigned  of  felony,  dífclaíms  the 
goocts  charged  on  him*  though  he  íhould 
be  acquitíed,  he  loíes  the  goods,  When  a 
deferí  da  nt  in  bis  an  fwei  in  chancery,  de- 
nles bis  having  any  intereít  in  the  thing  ín 
queüion,  ít  ts  atfo  a  difclaimer  i  and  to 
thefe  niay  be  added  a  difclaimer  or  re- 
noüncing  an  execntorfhíp  of  a  wílf»  or  the 
right  to  an  adminiítration,  . 

PISCONTINUANCE,  in  law»  íignifies 
an  imerruption  or  ceífation  of  the  courfe 
of  a  tlung,  and  is  of  twokinds,  i.  Dif- 
contímiance  of  cítate  or  poíTeflion,  which 
lias  this  tffeclj  that  a  per  fon  nía  y  noten- 
ier  upon  his  own  land,  &c,  aliened,  what- 
erar  his  right  be  to  it,  of  hís  own  autho- 
rity,  büt  muir,  bríng  hís  writ*  and  feek  to 
recocer  poífeilion  by  law*  A  difeontínu- 
anee  niay  be  by  feoffment,  fine,  recovery, 
ieafe,  and  co  n  firma  ti  on  wíth  warranty  \ 
butgrants  of  land  wíthout  livery,  or  if 
made  ín  fee  wíthout  any  warranty,  are 
íiat  difeontinuances.  a,  Difconttnuance 
of  procefs,  where  the  opportvmíty  to  pro* 
fecute  a  fuit  ís  loft,  or  the  plaimiflns  put 
fadi$  and  difmiffed  the  court*  After 
a  verdial  m  a  caufe,  no  difeontin  nance  is 
allowed  without  leave  of  the  court,  and 
ceíls  are  ufually  given  the  defendant  on 
dlfcontinuing  íuits.  As  difeontinuance 
ofprocefs  is  helped  by  appearance  atconn- 
m<tn  lawj  fo  all  diícontinuances  and  mif- 

1  íuntinuances  of  the  plaintirf,  or  défen- 
■Jant,  are  cu  red  after  verdiel  by  ftaEuteÉ 

DJKQNTiauANei  üfpku,  ís  wben  divers 
Inings  ñ\Qí\\á  he  pleaded  to  in  a  fnít  or 
aílíon,  and  fome  tbereof  are  omítted  in 
"te  pleading,  Where  a  defendanfs  p!ea 
wersío  part  only,  ¡t  is  a  difcemtiim- 


ance  as  to  the  pavt  not  anfwered,  and  t¡)é 
plaintiff  may  take  judgment  by  mi dtát 
for  thnt.   But  íf  the  pbintiff  pleads  over 

■  tbercto,  the  whole  aclion  is  dilcontinued- 

DISCOKD,  in  mufic,  the  relalion  of  two 
fonnds  wbich  are  al  way  s  and  of  them- 
fe  Ivés  difagreeablej  whether  applied  ín 
fucceííion  or  con  fon  anee,  Thus  the  fe- 
cond,  fourih,  and  feventh,  wíth  thetr  oc- 
taves, and,  in  gen  era  íj  all  ínter  vals,  ex* 
cept  thofe  iew  which  precifely  termínate 
the  concorda  are  calied  dtfcords.  Dif- 
cords  are  diftingüííhed  ínto  concmnoufi 
and  ínconcinnous  intervals.  Sea  the  ar- 
tícle  Intcrval. 

Canámiom Discords,  called  by  the  aHtients 
emmelij  are  fuch  as  are  fít  for  mufic, 
next  to  and  in  eombmation  wíth  concords, 
Thefe  are  relaciona  which  in  themfelves 
are  neíther  ver  y  ag  reeabíe  iror  difagree* 
able3  and  have  only  a  good  effecl  in  mu- 
fie,  as  by  theír  mixture  and  combina- 
lion  with  the  more  natural  and  eíftntíaí 
prínciplesj  they  produce  a  variety  neceíTa* 
ry  to  our  being  better  pleafed. 

Inconcinnous  Discordsj  by  the  antíentt 
called  ecmeli,  are  fuch  as  are  never  choftn 
in  mufic,  as  having  too  great  a  haríhnets 
in  thenij  thongh  even  the  greateft  díT- 
cord  is  not  wíthout  us  ufe,  The  elfen» 
ti  al  principies  of  harmony,  harmonical 
intervals,  orconcords,  are  in  number  only 
eight :  the  indeñnite  numbers  of  otber 
ra  ti  os  are  all  difeords.  Henee  Mr.  Mal- 
colín  fhews  the  neceflity  of  taking  fome 
of  the  lefs  untoward  of  thefe,  difeords  imo 
the  fyílem  of  mu  fie.  In  order  ta  thís, 
he  confiders  the  effect  of  having  none  buts 
harmonical  intervals  in  the  fyííem  of  mu* 
fie,  x.  With  rcfpect  to  a  lingle  voice, 
If  that  íhould  move  always  from  one  de- 

¡  gree  to  anoíher,  fo  as  every  note  or  found 
to  the  next  were  in  the  ratio  of  fome 
concovd,  not  only  the  variety,  which  ís 
the  Jífe  of  mufic,  would  be  foon  eschauíi- 
ed?  but  the  vet  y  perfection  of  fuch  rela- 
tion  of  founds  %vould  clog  the  ear,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  fweet  and  lufeious  things 
do  the  tafte,  ±4  Wíth  refpect  to  muño 
in  parts,  that  ís?  where  two  or  more 
volees  join  in  confonance,  the  general 
rule  is,  that  the  fucceílive  founds  of  eactí 
be  fo  ordered,  that  the  feveral  volees  íhall 
be  all  concords.  Now  there  ought  to  bti 
a  variety  i  n  tire  choíce  of  thofe  í'ucceffive 
concords,  and  alfo  in  the  niethod  of  their 
farceíKon  í  all  which  depends  on  the 
movement  of  the  íingle  parts.  So  that  if 
theíe  could  only  move  in  an  agrteable 
manner  by  harmonical  di  flanees,  tliere 
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2té  W  few  difFerent  waya  wherein  they 
t?ouíd  move  from  concord  to  concoid. 
and  hereby  we  íTiould  lofe  mucli  of  Elle 
raviíh  raent  of  founds  in  confonance.  A 
variety,  the  refere,  ís  requinte,  by  which 
each  íingle  voice,  or  more  in  eoníbnance, 
rnay  nio-e  agreeably  in  che  fucceiTive 
fbundSj  fo  as  to  pafs  from  concord  to 
concord,  and  niéet  at  every  note  in  ihe 
fame  or  a  di  iteren  t  concord,  froni  whát 
they  ftood  in  at  the  laíl  note,  írpin 
thefe  Ewo  confíderations,  it  appears  how 
jmperfecl  mu  fie  would  be  without  any 
other  intervals  than  concords  $  but  hi 
what  cates,  and  for  what  rea  ron  s  dif- 
cords  are  aííowedj  the  rules  of  trompo- 
íttion  íntift  teach.  See  Harmony, 
Befides  the  concinnous  difcords  ufed  de- 
íígnedly  in  mu  fie,  the  re  are  revé  ral  other 
elifcord  relations  whicb  happ.en  unavoid- 
ably  in  an  accidental  and  mdíreft  man- 
iier*  Thus  ín  the  íncceffion  of  fe  ve  ral 
frotes,  there  are  to  be  conñdered  not  o  ni  y 
t>ie  reíatíons  of  thofe  #bich  fucceed  others 
¡mmedíately,  but  abo  of  thofe,  betwixt 
which  others  interven*.  Now  the  i  m  me- 
díate fucceífion  may  be  conducled  fo  as 
fo  produce  melody  $  and  yet  among  the 
díEfant  notes  there  may  be  very  grois  dif- 
cords, that  would  not  be  tolerable  ín  me- 
díate ¡uccefTion,  and  far  lefs  in  eoníouanee, 
Thus  taking  any  one  fpecies,  for  exam- 
ptéf  that  with  the  greater  thírd,  and 
nwkíng  the  degrees  between  each  tei'm 
and  the  nexf,  though  the  progrefbon  be 
melodíous,  as  the  terms  refer  to  one  con- 
mon  fimdanventalj  yet  there  are  fe  ve  ral 
áífeords  among  the  mutual  relations  of 
íbe  terms,  e*  g.  from  the  fowrtft  to  the 
íevcnth  greater  ís  33.  *  45/  and  from 
the  fecond  greater  to  the  íix  greater  is 
*7  í  40,  and  from  the  fecond  g reate r  to 
thefonrth  is  27  :  aH  difcords; 
Difcords  may  tranfiently  pafs  upon  the 
ttnaccented  part  of  a  meafu¡e3  without 
greas  ofFence  to  the  ear,  This  ¡s  calíed 
íuppofuion»  See  Sitfpositioíí. 
The  harmony  of  difcords,  ís  that  wh ére- 
lo the  dtfcoids  are  made  ufe  of  as  the  folid 
and  fuhírantial  part  of  the  harmony»  For 
by  a  proper  interpofitíon  of  a  difeord,  the 
fticceeding  concords  rece  ¡ve  an  additíonai 
grace*  Thus  the  difeords  are  ín  mufic^ 
what  ir  rene:  íbades  are  In  painting,  See 
the  anide  Harmony. 
The  diícords  are  the  fiCth  when  joined 
with  the  fixthj  the  fornth  with  the  fiftli, 
The  ninth  oí" i ts  ov/n  nature  is  a  difeord  j 
fo  is  the  feventh.  The  difeords  are  ín- 
troduced  Intg  harmony  with  due  prepa- 
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rations,  and  muft  be  íiicceeded  by  C0J|4 
cordsj  vvhich  is  the  refohition  of  difeordj 
The. difeord  is  p repared  by  fubfthmin¿ 
ít  fitít  in  the  harmony,  in  qiialiiy  0f  J 
concord  ;  ihat  ís,  the  fanae  note  which 
becomes  a  ílifcordj  is  íh  ít  a  concord  to  the 
bafe  note  immediately  precedí ug  tlmío 
wíiích  it  is  a  difeord.  Again,  a  diTcocd 
is  refolved  by  being  immediately  fyeceed 
ed  by  á  concord,  defeending  fromitonly 
by  the  díftance  of  a  greater  or .leflér 
DISCOVERY,  in  dramatic  poetry,  a  man- 
ner  of  nnravellíng  a  plot,  or  f^ble,  \l  [r3, 
gediesj  comediesj  and  romances,  vvlierchj 
by  fome  unforefeen  accident,  a  difeoverí 
is  made  of  the  líame,  fortune,  qualíiy, 
ofa  principal  perfon,  which  weré 
before  unknown.  See  CaTastrophe. 
A  difeorery  ought  never  to  be  m  $  _ 
by  leaving  thofe  who  remember  one  W 
ther  in  the  fame  fentíments  they  wcre  ii 
befóte  :  it  muft  produce  eüher  lave 
hatred  in  the  principalj  not  inferior  ch- 
racters, 

Thofe  difeoveries  which  are  immediately 
followed  by  a  change  of  fortune,  are  the 
moft  beautiful,  as  they  never  faií  to  pro. 
duce  terror  or  piry,  which  ís  the  c n ti 
aim  of  tragedy.    Thus,  OEdípus  iit 
Sophocíes,  from  his  di  feo  very  oí  being 
Üie  fon  of  Jocafta  and  Laius,  i m mediata 
ly  from  the  moft  happy  becomes  the  mofl 
rniferable-of  morcáis.   See  Perípetia, 
There  are  íeveral  forts  of  di  ico  venes; 
the  firít,  by  certain  marks  of  ths  body, 
either  natural  or  accidental,  as  ibas  oí 
UlvíTes,  who  having  receí  ved  a  wuundii 
the  thígh  by  a  boar  before  the  trojan  m¡ 
h  difeovered  by  the  oíd  nm  fe,  upon  mí\\* 
ing  hís  legs,  after  bis  return  borne  i 
cognito.    The  fecond  h  by  tokens,  and 
is  üFtén  utíed  by  Terence.    The  thirdís 
by  remembrante.    Thus  when  Ujyífc 
heard   Pemodocus  ííng  bis  aclions  ; 
Troy,  the  meniory  of  them  drew  teiri 
from  hís  eyes,  and  difeovered  hím  u>A! 
cínous.  The  fourth  fort  isrrjadeby  fíl 
fon  ing  ;  but  the  fínelt  of  all  is  tbat  whid 
a  rifes  from  the  fubjeít  or  iucidents  oíé 
fable  3  as  that  of  OEdipus,  from  his  « 
ceflive  curioíity,  and  the  letter  thatípH 
genia  fent  hy  Fylades, 
DISCOÜNT,  in  commerce^  a  term  amon 
traders,  merchants,  aud,  bankers*  Iti 
ufed  by  the  two  former  on  occafion  1 
their  buying  commodities  on  the  vm 
tíineof  credít,  with  a  condición  tíiai|| 
feller  fhall  allow  the  buyer  a  eertaM 
count  at  the  rate  of  ib  müchper  csnLi 
cmum>  for  the  time  iw  which  the  era 
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¡j  eenerally,  gíven,  upon  condition  that 
buyer  pays  ready  money  for  fuch 
comiiiotlíties,  ínftead  of  taking  the  time 
of  credít,  Traders  and  merchante  alfo 
friqucntly  taking  promuTory  notes  for 
jnonies  o*ue,  payable  to  them  or  order  at 
3  cercain  time ;  and  fo  metí  mes  having 
accaíion  for  money  before  the  time  is 
ilipfcd,  procure  thefe  notes  to  he  dif- 
caunied  by  bankers  before  the  time  of 
payment  5  which  difcount  is  more  or  lefs 
íccording  to  the  credit  and  reputation  of 
thepeffon  wbo  drew  the  note,  and  the  ín- 
dorleror  indorfers.  Bills  of  exehange 
arealfo  dífcounted  by  bankers,  and  in 
Ais  confifts  one  art  ¡ele  of  the  profits  of 
bankin  g.  S  e  e  the  ar  ti  de  Bank. 
TIjc  fieur  de  la  Porte  informs  us,  tbat 
tbey  make  a  diíHnclion  in  France  witli 
riffard  to  money  dtie  for  the  purchafe  and 
fafe  of  commodities,  and  on  account  of 
raíílng  money  by  difcounting  bilis  of  ex- 
éangej  the  latter  beíng  computed  tipon 
principies  of  common  intereft  by  fo 
much  on  the  100  i.  whereas  that  on  com- 
jties  iá  not  only  laid  on  the  roo  L 
iwtcmttie  hundred  and  difcount  added 
togethcrp 

'fk  beft  tables  of  difcount  in  our  Jan- 
giiage,  are  thofe  of  Mr,  Smart,  founded 
tpon  the  truc  principies  of  decimal  arith- 
wik.  By  thefe  it  appears,  that  he  who 
ptow)  5 J.  for  the  difcount  of  loo!»  for 
ont  year  at  5  craí.  wrongs  himfelf ; 
for  he  onght  to  recebe  fo  much  money 
H2t  5  per  cent,  intereít  wiíl  ameunt  to 
icol  in  one  year,  and  the  funx  is  95  1, 

KSCOURSE,  dtfairfiis1  among  togicians, 
ÓgnifiES  the  progrefíive  exercife  of  rea  fon 
¡i -fie  fearch  of  truth ;  as  when  fi  o  ni 
fclf-tvi(lent  principies  ít  difeovers  the 
truth  of  fomething  it  díd  not  know  be- 
fciE  5  by  mean»  of  this,  a  fecond  á  by 
thtfeccnd,  a  third  ;  and  fo  on.  See  the 
mide  Reasoniug* 

BSOTS  flowers,  thofe  furniíhed  with 
idtft,  See  the  a  r  ti  el  e  D 1  s  c » 
HSCRETEjorDisjuNCT  frofortion, 
'  li  v/hen  the  ratio  of  two  or  more  paírs  o£ 
brabera  or  quantities  is  the  fame,  but 
Itere  is  not  the  fame  proportion  between 
ül  the  four  numbers.  Thus  if  the  num- 
Em  3  í  6  :  ¡  %  ¡  16  be  confidered,  the  ra- 
bbttween  3:  6,  ís  rhe  fame  as  that  be- 
:  16,  and  therefore  the  numbers 
tojiToportional  \  but  it  \%  only  difcretely 
pijjdnclly,  for  3  is  not  to  6  as  &  toS  ; 
fct  'S,  the  proportion  h  broken.  off  be* 
tew  í  and  2>  and  is  not  conttnued  as  m 
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the  following  continua!  proportíonal?^ 
f  3  ;  6  :  í  12  : 14,  See  Proportion. 
Discilete  quANTiTy,  fuch  asisnot  con- 
tinuous  and  joíned  together*  Sucb  ¡s  4 
number  whofe  parís  beíng  diñincT:  uníts^ 
can  not  be  nnited  into  one  continuum ; 
for  in  a  continuum,  there  are  no  aétual 
determínate  parta  before  divifion,  but 
they  are  poten  ti  al  ly  infinite, 
DÍSCRETIVE  froposjtionSj  are  thofe 
where  various  judgments  are  made  and 
denoted  by  the  partid  es  butt  nQtrwith* 
jiandmgt&c*  either  expreíTed  ortmdfir- 
ñoo  d .  Thus ,  fortune  may  deprime  me  of 
fny  *wetúthy  but  not  of  my  <viriue,  is  a  di£ 
ere  ti  ve  propofition* 
DISCUS,  in  antiquity,  an  ínílrument  ufed 
by  the  antíents  in  their  pubíic  games*  It 
is  certaín  it  was  ufed  in  the  gymnaftic 
art  for  preferving  health  and  ftrengthning 
the  conílitution  \  but  as  to  its  form^its  di- 
meníionsj  and  various  ufes  i  authors  difa» 
gree,  See  the  art  i  ele  Dísc* 
The  fame  exercife  was  performed  with  a» 
inftrument  called  ero\c;}  wbích  fome  dif- 
tinguiíli  from  the  difeus,  becaiife  that  wat 
made  of  i  ron,  and  the  difeus"  of  ñone  ¡ 
while  others  diñinguiíli  theni  by  the 
form,  the  beíng  fpherical^  and  th» 
difeus  broad. 
DISCUSSION,  in  mattersof  Iiteratnre,  bg- 
ni  fies  the  clear  treatjng  or  handJing  of 
any  particular  point,  or  problem,  fo  as  to 
Ihake  off  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is 
embarralTtíd  ¡  thua  we  fay,  fach  a  point 
was  well  difcuíTedí  when  i t  was  wdl  treat- 
cd  ofj  and  ckared  np, 
DiscussiONj  ína  medicinal  fenfe,  the  fam» 

with  diaphorefis;  SeeBiAPHOREsrs, 
DISCUTIENTS,  in  medicine,  are  fuch  re- 
medies as>4  by  their  fubtilty,  dííTolve  a 
ftagnating  or  coagula ted  flLiid,  and  difíi- 
pate  the  fame  without  an  externa!  folutiorv 
or  continuity.. 

Difcutient  compofittons  conílfl:  of  emolli- 
ents  and  attenuanta  j  in  which  inténtioji 
mereury,  cin nabar,  opium^  and  camphor 
are  greatly  i^commended.  DifcúLÍenrs 
ought  to  be  carefully  diftinguiíhed  from 
fuppuratives.  See  Díspersiok  of  hi~ 
fiammntkns. 
DISDIAPASON,  or  Bisdiap  a  son,  m 
muficj  a  compound  concords  deíchbed  by 
F*  Parran >  in  the  quadruple  ratio  of  4 ;  i9 
or  S  ;  z, 

The  diíHíapafon  ís  produced  when  the 
voice  goes  diatcnically  from  its  firft  to  its 
íifceeemh  found,  and  may  be  called  a  fif* 
teemh.  The  vok'e  ordinarily  does  not 
go  farther  than  from  its  firft  faunü  to  the 
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dífdiapafon  ;  u  e.  ít  doe$  not  go  beyond 
the  compound,  or  tjouble  octave  \  for  the 
dífdiapalbn  is  an  o  61  ave  donbled.  The 
voice  fometímes  rifes  feveral  degrees  above 
the  dífdiapafon,  but  the  effort  or  ftruggle 
disfigures  it,  and  makes  it  falíe.  In  rea- 
lity>  the  antient  fea  le  or  diagram  extend- 
ed only  to  a  difdíapaíbn, 
Dudiapason-diafentEj  a  concüfd  ín  a 
fe* tupie  ratío  of  i  s;d, 

DlSOlAFASON-SEMI-DIAPENTE,    a  COm» 

pound  concord  m  the  proportion  of  16  j  3* 

PiSDiAPASOtí-DíTONE,  a  compound  con- 
fon  anee  in  the  proportion  &f  ig  :  z. 

X)isDrAPAfsoK-SEMi-DiTONE,a  compound 
concord  in  the  proportion  of  34  s  %* 

DISEASE,  in  medicine,  the  fíate  of  a 
living  body,  wherein  ít  is  deprived  of  the 
exercife  of  any  of  ks  funcYions,  whether 
vita!,  natural,  or  animal, 
Some  authors  ha  ve  given  us  compendious 
ihe  oríes  of  difeafes :  Bontekoe  deduces  al! 
h uman  d ífe afe s  from  the  feo rbutus ;  Mu f- 
grave,  from  the  arthmisj  Dr.  Wood- 
ward,  from  the  büe  j  fome  from  me  ve- 
nérea! virus,  which  has  íúrked  in  the  feed 
cver  fmce  the  fin  of  Adam  ;  fome  from 
«traneous  ferments,  formed  in  or  ouL  of 

$  and  fome  from  worms* 
As  the  aíttons  or  conditídns  of  the  body, 
fo  alfo  the  difeafes  or  defeíls  thereof  may 
be  reduced  to  three  general  heads* 
thofe  oí  the  folids,  thofe  of  the  fluids,  and 
thoíe  compounded  of  both, 
The  folids,  *.  £.  the  bones  and  fiefh,  may 
be  difordered  five  ways,  réndered 
turgid  by  tumours,  cut  by  wounds,  cor* 
roded  by  uleers,  ®c.  removed  out  of  their 

.  places,  or  difeontinued  by  fraftions  and 
contu  fio  ns. 

Difeafes  of  the  flmds  are  ín  the  blood  or 
fpiríts.  Thofe  of  the  blood  are  twc, 
fuch  as  thícken  and  retard  its  motion,  or 
fiach  as  attenuate  and  accelerate  ít*  To 
the  laft  kind,  the  fe  ver  and  feveri/h  af- 
feclions  only  belong  ¡  all  oíher  difeafes 
of  the  blood  belong  to  the  former, 
The  difeafes  of  the  animal  fpiríts  arlfe 
«líber  from  an  intermifíion  or  retard atíon 
of  their  motion ;  or  a  diminution  of  the  ir 
quantity  j  or  diforder  in  their  quality. 
Laftly,  difeafes  of  the  ñuids*  whether 
thofe  of  the  blood  or  fpiríts,  are  feldora 
long  confined  thereto,  but  prefently  come 
to  diíhirb  and  impede  fome  of  the  func- 
tions  of  the  folid  parts,  and  at  íaft  corrupt 
the  íubfíance  of  the  folids  thcmfelves : 
henee  arife  compound  or  complicated 
difeafes,  which  are  infinítely  varioua,  The 
;  karaed  Beertiíiavft  funtiftej  us  with  an 


accurate'and  feientiñeal  divífion  of  d[fe-- 
mto  thofe  of  the  folids  and  fluids  ^ ' 
which  we  refer  the  reader*  1  ' 

All  difeafes  are  owing  to  the  bid  ^ 
lation  of  our  lives,  either  from  toom¿ 
or  too  little  íleep,  too  much  or  too  U 
exercife,  &c.  Sometí  mes  they  are  éauOb 
by  things  without,  and  very  often  hu 
abufe  of  food  ;  that  is,  by  our  mt¿ 
ranee  in  eatmg  and  drinking,  which  ifíj 
much  the  more  injurious  to  us,  ht¿ 
it  afFe£!s  us  imvardly.  See  Reglme^ 
Mr.  Hacquet  rejeíls  the  fyftem  of  ¿ 
materia  lilis,  who  coníidered  all  dífeafej, 
entia  nway  or  new  produálíons,  and 
deavours  to  a  eco  11  nt  for  all  new  \w-  |¡g¡ 
catíons  on  a  deftrufeion  of  proportiaj 
or  a  ch  ange  in  the  ílrucT;me  oí  parís  ¡  h 
fnppofes  thepreíTure,  ñruñure, and <¿ 
vulJlon  of  the  nerves  afteaing  the  fim 
to  be  the  pnncipal  caufe  ef  difte^,- 
and  undertakes  to  pro  ve,  that  the  ¿i 
operation  of  poifons  and  i n feclions  is  tl 
íhe  fpirits,  and  from  them  communica^ 
to  the  blood* 

To  attain  a  complete  hiftory  of  dií^k 
fuch  enquiñes  are  to  be  made>  ad  ¿, 
cumítances  known,  which  íhow  (h^ 
hius  and  ftate  of  the  di  fea  fe  j  and  (| 
eperations  and  effecls  of  the  medicina 
are  to  be  carefully  obferved.  A  $tnh 
lar  regard  muít  he  had  to  the  fymptoia 
which  díífer  ítrangely  in  all  differer.tfys- 
jeélíj  on  account  of  the  various  cqú- 
tutions  of  different  bodíes*  ít  wj]]  hu- 
íate be  neceflary  to  enqutre  into  the  agí, 
fex,  ftruclure,  and  habit  of  the  body  ¡  tf 
the  acquired  habit  and  ftrength  of  ñi 
patient ;  and  whether  he  has  an  herá 
tary  difpoíition  to  this  or  that  ¿\kú, 
From  the  difFerent  conítitution  of  m 
pares,  arife  the  difFerent  ftate  and  mzth 
nifm  of  the  folids  and  fluids,  and  a  proi* 
nefs  to  certain  d  j  fea  fas  5  as  alfo,  the  n- 
riety  of  rnannera  and  inclinatiom,  [4 
childhood,  there  is  a  remar kabie  fofínffs 
of  the  fibras,  a  lax  and  thín  habit,  wj¿ 
an  abundance  of  ferum  1  young  perÍKt 
Ka  ve  tenfe  and  contrae!  i  le  libres,  wiife 
more  hot  blood,  which  is  more  apt  k 
motion  2  thofe  that  are  oíd  ha  ve  a  girJ 
rigídity  of  thé  folids,  and  a  ftraitnád 
the  paífages,  vefTek,  and  canalsf  wi|í 
falfo  -fulphureousdyfcrafy  of  the  huniour?, 
Likewife,  regard  niuít  be  had  to  ihe  íí- 
male  fex,  íor  they  are  not  only  obnoxio^ 
to  díñincl;  difeafes,  which  arife  frorti  dií 
orders  of  the  menfes  and  child-bearitfj 
but  the  fyftem  of  their  nerves  is  líkeuíi 
more  wcak  v  víheüce  they  are  moreÜ^ 
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rflítlUc  and  convulfive  diforders,  and 
are  mere  eaíHy  «ffi^^,he?Wí  tlian 
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is  likewííe  proper  to  know  whether  the 
natíent  be  of  a  lax  or  tenfe  habitof  body, 
hether  the  veflcls  are  ilender  and  ira  me- 
m<t  or  hrge  and  fe*  ¡  becaufe  in  nar- 
Tm  and  ílcrnder  can  ais,  the  progreffive 
molúro  oí  the  fluida  is  more  difficuír, 
wtl\  as  the  íccretions  and  excreiions  : 
for  theíe  are  more  qui.ck  and  ready  when 
the  libres  are  tenfe,  and  the  velíels  pretty 
Jaree*  Whence  we  may  obferve,  that 
lUy  are  more  lia  ble  to  diíbrders,  and 
groW  well  with  greater  difficulty,  whofe 
¡Ubres  are  móre  ftrong,  and  whofe  circu- 
fetion  ef  the  fluid*  is  more  quick.  The 
femé  may  be  faid  of  lean  and  fot  peí  fonsP 
R^rá  muftalfo  be  liad  lo  the  colour  of 
the  face  and  flcin.    A  fair,  flotid,  and 
clear  complexión,  (how  the  jpuríty  of  the 
jyrophatíc  fluidsj  if  it  be  livid.  lurld, 
and  yellow,  ihey  dtfcover  a  falino-ful- 
phureous  irupurity  of  the  lame,  and  a 
Üjfordfired  fecretion  in  the  proper  organs, 
sfiiecially  in  the  livei\    It  appears  from 
aily  ohfervatton,  that  the  debility,  de- 
feas,  and  faults  of  the  vifeera  and  fibres, 
as  we]]  as  difeafes  procceding  from  th  en  ce, 
ofren  defeend  to  childreu ;  and  the  prac- 
tltioner  íhould  be  informed  hereof :  for 
liereditary  imbecilitiesaud  weakneffes  are 
moretlSfücuk  to  be  cured,  more  readily 
itiiiriij  and  tire  the  pfcyíician's  parten  ce. 
It  is  likewife  neceíftry  to  know  the 
Kríngtli  i  whether  the  p  a  tientas  fpiríts  are 
low,  ífpecially  in  the  beginning  of  an 
aróte  diíeafe,   For  weakneffes  and  loww 
infles  are  íbén  bad  figns :  but  if-the  per*, 
fon  is  in  ftrength  and  vigourj  which  ap- 
p.t  from  the  motíon  and  impulfe  of  the 
fltrids,  thereare  great  hopes  of  recovering 
hulth. 

Wp  are  not  only  to  examine  the  con  di- 
tion  of  the  body3  but  the  fíate  of  the 
iflind,  and  what  diíorders  it  is  hable  to, 
tacante  ib  ere  is  a  wonderful  conneclion 
between  the  mind  and  the  body.  For  a 
greater  teníity  and  mobility  of  the  fibrea 
and  Mi¿$t  difpofe  the  mind  to  anger  ; 
Aereas  a  Iaxity  and  defeclof  thevísnio- 
Irbr,  Ihows  the  perfon  to  be  difpirited,  ti- 
mid,  and  fearfuh  On  the  other  hand, 
anger  inci rafes  the  tone  and  contra&ions 
cflhefolids,  and  rendéis  the  fluids  more 
bpetuQus  i  but  timidity  diffolves  and  de- 
jtóíi  Hie  írrengjth,  when  ce  the  circulación 
os'  the  fluids  is  more  flow»  Terror  great» 
Ijí  conífringes  the  furface  and  extreme 
partsflf  the  body,  and  drives  the  Mood  ta 


the  interior  and  noble  parts ;  that  jg,  the 
prsecordia  and  head;   when  ce  proceed 
grievous  diforders,  efpecially  of  the  ^enns 
nervoíum.    The  fame  may  be  Jaid  of 
fadnefs,  which  often  proceeds  from  a  de^ 
f'eít  of  the  vifeera,  and  a  fauky  circula - 
tion  of  the  fíoids,  as  ín  the  hy  pochondriac 
paflion  :  but  when  its  hurtful  influence 
attacks  the  folíd  parts,  it  wonderful ly 
jeíls  the  ftrength  of  the  whole  body,  and 
hurts  its  fnnelionsj  relaxing  and  kfTen* 
íng  the  ftrength  of  the  fibres. 
If  the  mind  is  not  compofed,  and  at  eafe, 
but  fubjecT:  to  varióos  pafiious  and  com* 
motrons,  difeafes  are  cured  with  greater 
difíiculty $  thejefore,  enquiry  is  to  be 
made  whether  the  patient  is  not  addicled 
to  hard  ftudy,  and  to  profound  and  £a- 
tiguing  nieditation  :  for  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined  what  a  confent  the  re  is  between 
the  braín  and  its  membranes,  as  well  as 
between  the  ftomach  and  the  adjoíning 
inteftines,    See  Cqnsent  #f  parís. 
Befides,  it  is  neceífdry  to  confider  the 
place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  na  tu  re 
of  the  aír,  and  bis  ufual  diet/  See  the; 
articles  Aír  and  Diet, 
Enquiry  muir  be  made  ínto  the  kind  of 
Ufe :  whether  ít  be  Jaboríous  or  unaclive, 
requíiing  exercífe  or  fedentary  j  whether 
the  perfon  be  a  courtier  or  a  foldier  j  a 
ítu den t  or  a  tradefman ;  whether  he  be 
converfant  among  metáis  and  min erais, 
or  work  at  the  fire  i  for  every  kind  of 
life  prbduceth  particular  difeafes:  thus 
bráíiers  are  fubjeól  to  difeafes  of  the  eyes ; 
huíbajidmen,  to  thofe  of  the  breaít  ¡  makers 
ofítarch,  to  coughs  and  afthmas  5  por- 
tei'Sj  to  aíthmas,  ruptores,  and  burfííng 
of  the  veífels  in  the  breaft ;  tallow-chand- 
lerst  to  difeafes  of  the  heaá  and  ftomach  ; 
workers  in  tow,  hemp,  and  filk,  to  ftiort- 
nefs  of  breath  ;  leather  dreffers  are  ge- 
ne ral  ly  cacheelic  and  hydroptcal  \  runners 
of  races  are  often  troubied  with  a  íhort- 
nefs  of  breath,  and  fpit  l^lood  ;  carpen ters 
are  íiibjeíl  to  fore  eyes  ;  níghtmen  are  apt 
to  be  blind  5  plafterers  are  fubjeát  to  íhort- 
nefs  of  breath,  and  confumptions  5  wafiier- 
women  are  liable  to  diíficulties  of  breath* 
ing,  and  d ro p fies  ;  makers  of  bil  are 
cacheflic  and  afthmatici  plumbers  are 
fuhjeíl  to  pal ííes ;  houfe^painters  are  ge- 
uerally  valetudinarians,  cacheclic,  and  pa- 
ralyticj  fiíhermen  have  uker|  in  ihcir 
legs  \  bakers  are  fubjecl  to  coughs  i  hoarfe- 
nefs,  and  lippitude,  as  welí  as  acpnftipa- 
tion  of  the  pores  5  cutters  of  tobáceo  are 
fubjecl:  to  the  vértigo  ,  and  the  Me* 
A n other  thing  to  be  examined  is  the  ex* 
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cíetíons,  for  unlefs  thefe  are  regular, 
Iieaith  cannot  be  maintained  j  and  there- 
fore,  if  they  are  too  píen  ti  fu),  ordefeclWe 
and  fuppreífed,  they  will  caufe  various 
diíbrders.  Renard  is  alio  to  be  had  to 
perfpiraüon,  which  carries  cff  more  m Bí- 
ter than  all   emú  neones  befides ,  See 

EXC RETIO  N  andFEKSFIRATIOH. 

The  piactitioner  íhould  lik^wiíe  enquire 
what  di  fea  fes  the  patient  has  been  fubjecl: 
to,  at  what  time,  and  how  cu  red  5  for 
it  often  happens  in  tlie  rafh  and  ímp ru- 
dent  curé  of  difeafes,  that  terrible  and 
dangercus  fymptoms  are  prodnced,  and 
that  the  driving  aw^y  crié  tiifeafe,  is  pro-., 
duétivc  of  a  much  woríe- 
§óme£ímcs  djfbafes  are  ftrangely  complí- 
cate d >  infpnciuch  that  if'  the  patient  was 
locgndriac  paBioo,  or 
ur^yy,  debility  of  the  head, 
Hood,  confuroption,  piles* 
c  ¿^iitj  another  (Uílemper  fuper- 
venesj  v.  hich  requires  the  utmcft  pru- 
d  :e,  and  a  djfferent  meihod  of  cure. 
It  is  likcwife  ncceflary  to  inquire  whe- 
ther  the  patient.  is  plethoric,  or  cacochy- 
tnic  j  what  is  the  ríate  of  the  ftomach, 
and  i  ni tilines  ;  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  liver,  whether  the  circulation  througb 
it  be  i m peded  ^  whether  the  bile  be  duly 
íecreted  ;  what  is  the  fíate  of  the  hmgsj 
and,  laíily,  the  temperies  of  íhe  brain, 
and  nervous  íyftem,  are  to  be  confidered, 
Th efe  things  being  mutual] y  confuí  red* 
wc  muft  proceed  £0  the  di  fea  fe  iífelf,  as 
whether  it  be  commoii,  or  epidemíc  j 
whether  the  virulence  appeais  on  the  íkin 
in  puftlesj  or  otherwjíe.  As  the  re  is  no 
fe  ver  or  oíher  dífeafe  which  has  not  fen- 
fibk  remifíjons  and  intermiíFions  of  the 
íymptoms,  the  phyíkían  ought  to  know 
tbc  ítateof  the  natural,  vital,  and  animal 
fimciions,  as  well  ín,  as  out  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm. 

In  aeute  difeafcs,  we  may  know  the  ge- 
níus  and  fe  red  of  the  diibrder,  from  the 
refpíration,  nature,  and  condition  of  the 
pulfe 5  befides,  as  no  patient  dies  with* 
out  an  inflámmatioii  and  interna!  mor- 
tifica t,ion,  and  as  the  infla  mmation  of 
the  ftomach  and  membranes  are  prodnced 
eafily  in  acute  difeaíesj  and  ín  the  chro- 
nic  the  mortificad  o  ris  of  the  vifcera  pufc 
a  period  to  hurrcan  üfe3  íhe  phyfician 
íhould  careftilly  sttend  to  tbefe  Fatal 
fymptoms*  ín  order  to  manage  íhe  dif- 
eafc  wlth  greatcr  ccrtaínty. 
Xikewífej  the  fíate  of  the  primas  vire  is 
earcfully  to  be  examíned,  as  whether 
they  are  replete  \yiih  fordes  j  whclher 
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tbe  bady  Is  coñive,  or  otherwife?  fcfc 
It  is  likewífe  neceílary  to  obferve  tl]¿ 
operations  of  the  medicines,  and  what 
changes  they  produce,  whether  the  forcé 
and  vehemence  of  the  íymptoims  mitigóte 
or  incrtafe  ;  or  whether  nothing  of  thia 
kínd  happens*  See  Medicine, 
Man  y  dlfeafes,  and  efpecially  fevers  of 
al  i  kinds,  attack  the  patient  all  at  once 
and  are  attended  with  particular  fyrnp. 
toms,  requinng  fometimes  one  kind  of 
management,  and  fometimes  another: 
thcrefore,  the  can  fes  of  the  fe  difeafes  can 
be  nothing  el  fe  but  fuch  as  are  comman 
to  mavíy  men,  and  equally  affeít  tbem 
all*  The  moít  common  of  which  is  tlie 
tmhe^lthy  líate  o f  the  air :  but  thís  abns 
is  not  I  u  ñicient  for  the  generatioji  of  epi- 
demíc di  fea  fes ;  for  it  is  evident  from  ob- 
fervatioo,  that,  Ín  the  fame  climale,  and 
the  fame  coníUtutíon  of  the  heavem,  1 
difeafe  íhall  jnfeíl  the  ínhabitants  of  m 
place  and  not  auother,  as  appears  from 
the  fmali-pox,  dyfenteries,  and  miliary 
fevers  :  whereí'ore,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  the  nature  of  exhala  tí  ons  from  poola 
and  maríhy  place s>  which  are  repipi 
wlth  fulphureous,  vitriolic,  aluminous, 
■  bituminousj  faline,  and  other  partióles. 
Regard  muft  ükewife  be  had  to  the  d iffer- 
ent  way  of  living,  and  kinds  of  alimenta 
from  whence  the  can  fes  of  epidemíc  díf. 
eáfes  díffer  m  the  ir  nature,  matter,  tex- 
turet  power,  and  virtue ;  and  alfeít  the 
ífruÉlure  and  motion  of  the  body  in  a  pre* 
te  rnatu  ra  1  m  an  ner  s  the  fe  cau  fes  an  d  con- 
current  circumft anees  being  known^  an 
epidemíc  difeafe  may  be  piedirJted,  and 
the  beft  method  of  cure  advifed* 
The  method  of  diftingüiílilng  lite  variow 
kinds  of  difeafesj  is  affixed  to  our  ac- 
count  of  tbefe  dífeafes,  as  they  oceur 
under  the  ir  feveial  ñames,  and  ís  there- 
fore  omítted  here- 
EmtamU  Djseas£s«    See  the  artlcle Ek- 

,DEMIC  DISEASEB* 

Epidemic  D 1  s  e  ase  s«    S ee  the  article  E p ¡ - 

D£MIC  DISEASES- 

Diseases  of  infants*   See  t h e  a r í i ú c  Bij- 

eafes  qf  Infants. 
Dibeases  üf  plants,  generally  proceed  from 
aqueous,  bituminousj  oí"  falíne  parlí, 
Sometimes  the  dífeafe  h  eíTcntial,  pro» 
ceedíng  from  fome  feeret  imperfeftíon  ia 
the  feed  5  fometimes  only  accidental  hy 
fome  outward  violen  ce*  Tbe  feveral  fea- 
fons  of  the  year  are  the  caufes  of  inju- 
rious  accidenta  to  trees  5  the  wintei }y¡ 
extraordinary  colds  5  the  fpring  hy  pi"- 
ping  miñsj  lawnefs  of  the  m9  and  Irnrt- 
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ful  íews;  the  fumtner  by  too  great 
dretights  and  exceflive  heat  j  and  the  au- 
tumn  by  great  a  degree  of  moifture» 
Difesfts  may  alfo  bappen  to  the  feed,  be- 
fare ir  is  put  iüto  the  eai th,  Mr.  Tourne- 
forr  has  an  exprefs  diílerration  on  thís 
fMbieít  ,in  the  Memoires  de  lÁcad&mie  des 
¡¡¿¡otees,  referring  al I  the  diíeaíés  of  planta, 
j  Either  to  too  great  abundan  ce  of  nu- 
tritious  juíce.  %,  The  want  or  defea  of 
thís  jniccr  Some  i  11  qualíties  ít  ac- 
quires.  4-  Its  nnequal  diíhíbution  ín 
JjScÚlt  páit'8  of  the  plants,  or^  5.  exter- 
na! ¡iccídents. 

The  moít  common  di  fea  Tes  belongíng  to 
trees  are  barrennefs,  blafting  of  the  buds> 
coFífumption,  mofe,  j  aun  dice,  mildew, 
caufed  by  a  thick  fogj  falling  of  the 
¡caves,  feorching,  the  worro,  not  thriv- 

DISEMBOGÜE»  ín  the  fea-langiiage,  is 
feidofa  íhíp  that  paíTes  out  of  a  gulph  or 
bav  into  the  open  fea  :  a  river  is  alfo  faid 
lo  difembogue  or  difeharge  itfelf  intu  the 
fes, 

PISFRANCHTSTNGj  amotig  civilíans, 
fsgnifks  the  deprivíng  a  per  fon  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  citizen  or 
fubjeíli  See  the  article Franchise, 

DÍSGÜlSE,  a  counterfeit  habít,  Perfons 
dotng  imlawful  afts  in  difgnífe,  are  by 
ou  r  íhíutes  fo  roe  ti  mes  fubjerJted  to  great 
penal tíe$>  and  e ven  d ecl ared  fel ons.  T h u s 
byan  a£tf  commoníy  called  ihe  black  a£f, 
perfons  appearing  difgnifed  and  armed  in 
afbrefl,  or  grounds  indofed,  or  hunting 
dec-r,  or  robbing  a  warren  or  a  fiíli-pond, 
are  declared  fel  ons» 

PISH,  amohg  miners,  denotes  a  wooden 
meafure,  whereín  theyare  obliged  to  mea- 
fore  their  ore :  it  is  kept  by  the  barmaíler, 
and  containsabout  67a  íolid  inches*  See 
the  anide  Ore. 

DISJUNCT  proportion,  the  fame  witb 
that  other  wi  fe  called  di  fe  rete.  See  the  ar- 
ricie Díscrete. 

DI&JUMCTIVE,  fomething  that  feparates 
or  disjbins.  Thiis,  ors  neiiher^  &c*  which 
in  cenneclmg  a  difeourfe  yet  fe  para  tes  the 
paets  of  ¡t,  are  called  disjunctivé  con- 
¡unclions. 

DíSJlJNCTIVE  FROPOSITION,  líl  logic*  k 

that  where  of  feverai  predi  cates  we  affirm 
ene  neceífarily  to  belong  to  the  fubjeft  to 
the  exclufion  of  all  the  reít»  hutleave  that 
particular  one  undetermined»  Süch  is 
ihe  major  of  the  following  disjunftive 
fyllogifm. 

ÍJw  world  is  either  felf-exiftentj  or  the 
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work  of  Torne  fi  nltej  or  of  fo me  In  * 
fiiTite  being, 
Eut  it  is  not  fdf-exiíícntjnor  the  work  of 

a  ñoite  being* 
Thé  reí  ore  ít'  is  the  work  of  a  n  infinite 
being. 

D  rSK ,  or  Di  s  c  -    See  the  arti  el  e  D 1  s  c  * 
DISLOCATIONj  in  ftirgery,    the  fama 

witb  hixation.    See  Luxation* 
DISMEMBEREDj  in  heraldry,  \n  applied 
to  birds  that  have  n either  feet  ñor  legs, 
and  alfo  to  Jions  and  other  animáis  whoffr 
-    members  are  feparated* 
DISMOÜNTING,  ín  the  military  art,  the  . 
a£V  of  imhorfing,  Thus  to  difmount  the 
cavalry^  dragoons3  &c.  ís  to  make  them 
aiijgbt* 

D'ifmounthig  ca?mQih  ^  the  breaking  theír 
cat  riages,  wheels,  axletrees5  orany  thíng 
elfe5  fo  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  fe  r  vi  ce. 
DtSORIENTATED,  a  term  cíiiefly  ofed 
in  fpeaking  of  dials,  which  have  been 
fome  how  altered  from  the  lituatíon  of 
direclly  facíng  the  eaft  or  any  other  of 
the  cardinal  points,  See  the  articles  D.AL 
and  DlAlLlNG. 
D I SP A R AGEMEN T ,  ín  onrlaw,  is  pro- 
per)  y  ofed  for  the  matebingan  heir  ín  m ar- 
ria ge  under  his  degree,  or  againít  deceney. 
DISPARTj  in  gunnery,  is  the  fetting  a 
maik  upon  the  muzzle  ring,  or  there- 
aboutSj  of  a  piece  of  ord nance»  fo  that  a 
fight  line  tajeen  upon  the  top  of  the  baíe- 
ring  againít  the  tooch-hole,  by  the  mark 
fet  on  or  near  the  muzzle,  may  be  paral- 
lel  to  the  axis  of  the  concave  cylinder* 
The  common  way  of  doing  this3  is  to 
take  the  two  diameters  of  the  bafe-ring, 
and  of  the  place  where  rhe  diTpart  is  to 
fíand,  and  divide  the  diíference  between 
them  into  two  eqnal  parts,  one  of  which 
wilí  be  the  length  of  the  difpart  which  is 
fet  on  the  gun  witb  wax  or  pitch,  or 
fa (tened  there  with  a  piece  of  twine  or 
marlin»  By  means  of  an  inftrument  it 
may  be  done  with  all  pofiible  nicety. 
DISPATCH,  a  ietter  fent  abroad  by  a 
courier  on  fome  affair  of  ftate,  or  other 
matter  of  impórtanos,  The  boñnefs  of 
difpatches  lies  upon  the  rninifters  of  ílate 
and  their  cierks, 

Thís  word  alfo  íignífies  the  packet  ot 
rnail  containing  fuch  ktters* 
DiSPAUPER,  A  perfon  fuing  ín  forma 
paupeiis,  is  faid  to  be  dífpaupered  if,  be* 
fore  the  fuit  is  ended,  he  has  any  lands  or 
other  eftate  fallen  to  him,  or  if  he  does 
any  thing  to  make  him  lofe  bis  privilege. 
See  the  artick  Forma  fauferis» 

PISPEN- 
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fiISPENSARY,  °r  Disíjeksatory,  de- 
notes  a  boolc  containing  the  method  qf 
prepari  ng  tbe  varío  us  kinds  of  medicines 
ufed  in  pharmacy.  Such  are  thofe  of 
Bauderon,  Qirercetan,  Zwelfer,  Charas, 
Bates,  Me  fue,  Salmón,  Lemery,  Quincy* 
Ésíí,  but  the  lateft  and  moft  efteemed  are 
the  Edinburgh  and  London  Dífpenfa- 
tories.  In  compiling  this  taft,  the  chief 
care  of  the  college  of  phyílcians  was  to 
expunge  the  medicines  no  longer  made 
ufe  of  ín  general  pra£lice,  and  to  infert 
fuch  as  ha  ve  come  lately  into  eíteem  ; 
and  alio  to  examine  the  árdeles  they  have 
retaíned  or  given  admíííion  to,  both  in 
regard  to  their  pharmaceutic  compofition, 
and  i^pon  the  genuíne  principies  of  me- 
dicine. The  apothecanes  ín  and  about 
Ijoncíon  are  oblíged  ta  make  up  their 
eompound  medicines  according  to  tbe 
formulas  preftribed  in  the  college  dif- 
peníary,  and  are  enjoined  to  keep  al- 
ways  ready  in  their  fhops  all  the  medi- 
cines ihere  enumera  red, 

DlSPENSARY,  orDlSPENSATORY,  15  like* 
wife  a  magazine  or  office  for  felling  me- 
dicines at  prime  coft  to  the  poor,  The 
college  of  phyficians  maíotain  thrce  of 
thefe  in  London,  one  at  the  college  itlelf 
in  Warwick  lañe  j  another  Ín  St.  Peteras 
aliey?  Gorninll  j  and  a  third  in  St.  Mar- 
tinVlane. 

DISPENSATIOM*  in  hw,  the  graming 
a  Jicence  oí  doing  fome  certain  aelion  that 
otherwífe  ¡s  not  permitted, 
The  greateft  dealer  ín  difpenfations  is  the 
pope,  w  ho  claims  the  office  jure  diurno r 
and  extends  it  to  every  thing,  The  more 
modera  te  of  the  romamtis  theinfelves  de- 
ny  that  lie  can  give  a  difpenfation  for  any 
thing  con t ra r y  to  the  divine  Jaw3  or  the 
]a\v  of  nature  j  and  confine  him  to  what 
13  contra ry  to  pofiíive  laws,  or  to  things 
relatíng  to  faíb,  marriages,  holding  fe  ve- 
ral  be  n  di  ees,  Gsfo  and  they  lim.it  him  even 
ín  thefe  things. 

The  archbiíliop  of  Canteibury  has  a 
powsr,  by  ítatute,  of  difpeníing  in  any 
caufe  whereín  difpenfations  were  for- 
merly  gran  te  d  by  the  fec  of  Rome  j  and 
as  well  to  the  king  as  bis  fuhjeá"is$  and 
during  the  vacan cy  of  ,  the  archbifiiop's 
fee,  the  guardián  of  the  fpiritüalities  may 
grant*  difpenfations.  Every  biíhop  of 
common  ríght  has  the  power  of  inítitut- 
^_^ing  into  benefices,  and  of  difpenfing  in 
"^f^^cQtujtnon  cafes,  A  difpenfation  of 

^il  / P .o^rs  makes  a  .thing  prohibited  law- 
fuLto  be  done  by  the  perfon  that  has  it, 
thougW  thi«g  evil  in  ítfelf  vvill  not  ad- 
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mit  of  a  difpenfation*  -And  where  tta 
fubjecT:  has  an  im medíate  intereít  ín  ai 
a&  of  parlíament,  the  king  can  not  dif^ 
penfe  with  it ;  but  may,  if  tha  fuit  be  rta 
kíngTs  own  only,  for  the  breach  of  a  pEi 
nal  law  that  is  not  to  the  damage  of  a 
third  perfon. 

Tbere  is  a  difpenfation  by  non  obJia,¡u 
which  is  where  a  ña  tu  te  tend$  to  reftrain 
fome  prerogative  incident  to  the  perfon  of 
the  king,  as  ihe  right  of  pardoning,  or 
commandingthe  ferviceof  the  fubjeÉb.foi 
the  benefít  of  the  public,  ¿sfc,  each  0f 
whích  prerogatives  are  inseparable  from 
the  king,  and  therefore,  by  a  clanfe  m 
tihftanít)  fuch  a  ñatute  may  be  difptnfcj 
with,    See  the  arricie  Non  obstante 

DISPENSATORY,  or  Díspensary, 
the  article  Disphnsary. 

DISPERSION,  in  optics,  the  fame  with  tbe 
divergeney  of  tbe  rays  óf  light. 

Polni  of  Dispersión,  ín  dioptrics,  the 
point  from  which  refracled  rays  begínto 
diverge,  whtre  their  refraclion  renden 
them  diverge nt.    See  KeFRaction. 

Disfers ío n  of  hiflammatlonsi  i n  m tá id ne 
and  furgery,  is  the  rempvmg  the  inflam- 
malion,  ímd  reftoring  the  infíamed  patito 
its  natura]  fíate. 

Though  the  methods  ufed  to  cure  infíam- 
inations  be  varions,  according  to  the  fe- 
ye  ral  can  fes  and  fnpervening  fy  mptoiiiSj 
with  other  various  círcum flanees,  yet  as 
the  ¡nflam marión  conítantly  arifes  from 
an  infpiífation  of  the  blood  in  its  fmalklt 
veífels,  the  grand  intention  of  each  of 
thefe  methods  íhould  be,  to  open  ká 
fmall  veífels  as  are  thus  obflfucted,  and 
to  reftore  the  blood  to  its  natural  confilU 
ence  and  free  circulation- 
If  the  caufe  of  the  i nfí animación  is  found 
to  be  externa!,  and  obvious  to  the  femes, 
as  thorns,  fplinters,  the  point  of  afwc-rdj 
bullets,  or  any  other  foieign  body  ñtíck 
into  the  part,  no  thing  can  be  morefer- 
viceable  than  fpeediíy  and  carefully  to  re- 
mo ve  whatever  is  iodged  there,  if  it  can 
be  done  with  fafety.  So  alio,  when  the  in- 
fla mmation  proceedsfrom  too  ftrait  a  ban- 
da ge  í n  wounds,  &c.  or  from  a  luxation  oí 
fraclure,  the  firft  and  principal  bu íinefs  rs 
fpeédily  toremove  the  bandagej  or  elfefet 
the  fraclure,  or  reduce  the  luxation. 
When  the  extern  al  caufes  are  once  «• 
moved,  and  when  the  inflammation  it 
great,  and  proceeds  from  interna]  caufes, 
it  is  in  both  cafes  ver,y  ufefol  to  open  a 
véin,  either  in  the  arm  or  foot,  and  to 
draw  off  a  large  quantity  of  blood  pr^ 
portionable  to  the  ftrength  and  habit  of 
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tbe  patíent;  giving  afterwards  a  briík 
«urge»  not  one  that;  beata  the  body,  but 
fudicioiiíly  accoiumodated  to  the  a^e  and 
conílitution  of  the  patient ;  and  if  the 
fymptoms  do  not  remit  and  grow  mílder, 
they  mtift  be  repeated  at  difcretion. 
To  rcfolve  ano  attenúate  the  infphTated 
yood^  in  the  fmall  veffels,  benefit  may 
ariftí  from  interna!  medicines^  which  are 
watry,  diluent,  cooling,  and  attenuating $ 
feyt  alíments  which  are  of  a  difficült  di- 
ge  íiíon  t  íuch  as  pickled  01:  falted  meats, 
¡tith  a  tí  fpices  and  fermented  líquors,  or 
sny  thíng  el  fe  that  may  heat  the  blood, 
are  to  be  altogether  avoided.  With  re- 
eard  to  the  régimen  and  diet,  the  moíl 
propcr  alíment  feem  s  .to  be  broths  and 
drinks,  made  with  barley,  oats,  or  fiour  j 
alio  vipe^s  grafs,  fuccory,  ehervil,  forrel, 
endive,  appies,  and  vegetables  of  the  Hke 
nature» 

With  regar d  to  externa!  medicines,  it 
mult  be  generally  obferved  never  to  áp- 
píy  hot  remedies  to  hot  conllitutions,  ñor 
the  contrary,  Among  the  domeitic  me- 
dicines cow's  dung,  frefh  and  warm, 
jjiijtt  with  warm  vinegar,  ís  an  applica- 
ttün  of  no  fmall  eílicacy  ¡  the  externa! 
medicines  Ihould  always  be  applied  hot, 
and  the  diíordered  limb  firft  well  rubbed 
with  a  cloth  dipped  in  ib  me  warra  difcu- 
t  i  ent  fomenta  tío  nt  before  any  freíh  cata- 
j\ÍSm  be  laid  on.  Of  the  cooling  exter- 
na! medicines  propei  ín  this  cafe,  are  the 
litiarge  vínegar,  applied  warm  on  íinen 
pgs  rolde  d,  togetheri  or  hot  vínegar 
míxt  with  red-lead,  or  with  bole-armo- 
ziiacj  and  applied  in  the  fame  manner, 
Among  the  hot  remedies  for  cold  con  ti  i - 
tutions,  are  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  or  cam- 
phorated  fpírit ;  or  either  of  thele,  with 
an  admixture  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  ve- 
nice-treacle  applied  on  a  ¡inen  cloth  j 
alfofpirit  of  wine  mtxed  with  lime -water, 
or even  lime- water  alone;  or  hungary- 
water  with  lapís  calaminaris,  cerus,  fal 
armoniac  j  or  a  mixture  of  a  pint  of  rec- 
tified  fpirit  of  wine  with  two  ounces  of 
caftile  foap, 

DISPLAYED,  ín  heraldryí  is  underflood 
of  the  poGtion  of  an  eagle,  or  any  other 
bird,  wben  ít  is  erecf,  with  iis  wings 
txpandecl  or  fpread  forth*  See  píate 
IXXUL  hg,  5. 

AlSPQNDEÉ,  difpmid&tst  in  the  greek  and 
láttn  poetry,  a  donble  fpondee  or  foot5 
eonfiltirjí;  of  fout  long  fy  lab  Jes»  as 
Ixüftzffifef,  maceen  ates,  con  eluden  tes. 

DISFOSI 1  ION,  in  archíteaiae3.  the  juft 
pUdng  tlie  feveral  pajts  of  an  edifico,  ac- 

•  0 
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accordíng  to  thetr  proper  nature  rtnd  of- 
fice, See  the  artide  Bvi vm  s  g  - 
Bisposition,  ín  rhetoricj  the  plactng 
words  m  fuch  an  order  as  con  tribu  tes  mo& 
to  the  beauty  and  fometimes  even  to  the 
ílrengtb  of  a  difcouife, 
Nature  formed  man  wifh  a  ta  fie  which 
makes  hím  fenhble  of  harmony  anti  ca- 
denee ;  for  this  we  need  only  confuí t  na- 
ture, ftudy  the  genius  of  the  language  and 
íbund,  and,  as  it  were,  Interrógate  our 
ears :  for  let  a  thought  be  ever  fo  beau- 
tiful  in  itfelf,  if  the  words  which  expreí» 
it  are  ill  placed,  the  del'cacy  of  the  ear 
is  ibocked  at  it  \  a  haríh  and  unharmo- 
nious  compofition  grates  it,  whereas  it  h 
generally  flattered  with  that  which  is  foffc 
and  flowing.  There  are  no  expreffions, 
however  haríh  they  may  appear  ín  them- 
felves,  but  may  contribute  to  the  har- 
mony of  a  difcouríe>  when  judiciouíly 
ranged.  Ifociates  was  the  íiríl  among 
the  Greelcs  that  made  them  fenfibíe  of  the 
beauty  of  dífpofition,  as  Cicero  did  the 
Romans* 

DISPROPORTION>  a  general  term  for 
any  kind  of  irregularity,  or  want  of  pro- 
portion  ín  the  pam  of  a  thíng*  See  the 
artícle  Proportion. 

DISFUTATION,  in  the  fchoois,  a  con- 
teft,  either  bv  word  or  writing,  on  fome 
point  of  Iearning  for  a  degree,  prize,  or  for 
an  exerci  fe.    S  e  e  D  e  g  k  b  e  and  Th  e  s  i  s  „ 

DISQUISITION,  a  ferióos  and  exaa  ex- 
amination  into  the  c  ir  cu  m  flanees  of  any 
affairj  íri  order  to  dífcouríe  cíearly  about 
it,    See  the  anide  Ee aso  n  1  n  g  , 

DISS7  a  rnarket- town  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
river  Waveney3  ííxteen  miles  fouth  óf 
Norwích, 

DISSECTION,  in  anatomy,  the  cuttmg 
upa  body>  wíth  a  view  of  examining  the 
ihuclure  and  ufe  of  the  parts.  See  the 
article  Anatomy, 

Le  Cendre  o  hierves,  that  the  di0e6lioti 
of  a  human  body,  even  dead,  was  held  a 
facrilege  ti  11  the  time  of  Francis  I,  and  the 
famé  author  aíTures  us,  he  has  fe  en  a 
confultation  be  Id  by  the  divines  of  Sala- 
manca, at  the  requeft  of  Charles  V.  to 
feüle  the  queftion  wbether  or  no  it  were 
lawful  in  point  of  con  fu  en  ce  to  difíeft  a 
human  body  ín  order  £0  learn  the  ltruc» 
ture  there  oí. 

It  is  eafily  perceíved  that  furgery  and 
phyfic  mu  ti  improve  Ín  a  country,  ac*, 
cording  to  the  opportunities  of  enquiring 
into  the  ílruclure  of  the  animal  oecono- 
my ;  for  which  rea  fon  we  could  wjfli  that 
liudents  in  anatomy  were  furniílied  with 

fübjecli 
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fubjetf  s  for  difleftíon  m  this  country,  in 
as  great  abundance,  and  with  as  üttie  in- 
conveníence,  as  in  France, 
PISSEISIN,  ín  iaw,  an  unlawful  difpof- 
íefíing  a  perfon  of  his  lands  01  tenements, 
It  ís  of  two  forts,  either  Tingle  diffeifin, 
which  ís  committed  wíthóut  forcé  of 
anns,  or  dilTeiím  by  forcé  of  arms,  more 
properly  tenned  deforcement,  See  the 
ardeíe  Defor.cement. 
The  diílurbing  a  perfon  from  entríng  on 
his  land,  or  hmdring  him  from  tílüng  it, 
are  both  difieiíins  of  hnd  5  and  denial  of 
rent,  when  lawfujly  demandcd,  is  a  dif- 
feifin  of  the  rent, 

If  a  diflVifor,  after  be  has  expeled  the 
ríght  owrierj  gains  peaceable  pofíefllon 
of  the  lands  hve  yéárjá  without  daim, 
and  con  ti  mies  in  pofieffion  fo  as  to  die 
feífedj  and  the  land  defccnds  to  his  heirs, 
they  wiU  ha  ve  a  right  to  the  pofftíTion  üll 
the  owner  recovéis  at  law  5  and  he  re  the 
owner  íhall  loíe  his  eftate  for  é ver,  if  he 
do  not  profecnte  his  fuit  wifchiri  the  time 
limited  bv  the  ftatute  of  limitatíons. 

DISSEISOR,  a  perfon  who  h  giiiíty  of  dif- 
feifin.    See  the  preceding  articie¿ 

DISBENTERS,  feparatifts  from  the  fervíce 
and  woríhíp  of  the  church  of  England. 
At  the  revolutton  a  law  wascnacled,  that 
the  ftatutes  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king 
James  I.  concerning  the  difeíptine  of  the 
church j  íhould  not  extend  to  the  pvo- 
teftant  dilfénters«  Peí  fon s  diffenting, 
bowevtr,  are  to  fubferibe  the  decía rat ion 
of  30  Car,  II,  cap*  1.  and  take  the  oaths 
of  fideIíEy}  éPí.  Befides,  they  are  not  to 
hold  their  meetíngs  til!  their  place  of 
woríhip  ís  certiñed  to  the  bífliop,  or  to 
the  ju  (tices  of  the  quarter  feííions,  and 
regiftered.  Alfo  they  ate  not  to  keep 
the  doors  of  their  meet¡ng:houíes  locked 
during  the  time  of  divine  Service.  And 
to  fecure  to  them  the  free  exercífe  of  their 
religión,  whoe ver  difturbs  or  moleíts  them 
in  the  performance  of  divine  woríhip5  on 
convicción  at  the  feííions  is  to  forfeit 
twenty  pounds  by  the  ftatute  1  WilJiam 
and  Mary,  Unlefs  diffenfcers  conform 
and  receive  the  íácrament  as  adminiftered 
b¡y  the  church  of  England^  they  are  ex- 
cluded  from  holding  any  public  places 
under  the  govemmentp 
The  di  (Ternera  toterated  by  law,  may  be 
reduced  to  four  dafíes,  viz.  preíbyteri- 
ans,  independants,  anabapti  lis ,  and  qua- 
kera  5  to  which  may  be  added  another 
feít,  which  fome  years  ago  obtained  a  to- 
leratíon  in  this  country,  namely,  the 
mutas  fratrum»  or  moravians,   See  the 


articles    PosBYTEéuans,  Anabap- 

TÍSTS,  Éfr. 

DISSIMULAR,  in  genera),  an  appE]|s, 
tion  given  to  things  which  are  unlike"- 

.  thus  tlie  feminal  ot  firft  lea  vea  of  pla^^' 
are  calle d  diflimuíar,  as  being  general^ 

.  of  a  diffiereut  figure  from  thofe  of  ^ 
grown  plants* 

Pissimular  PARTS,  in  «natomy,  tbofe 
compounded  of  parts  of  various  ñm 
ture,  fuch  are  all  the  limbs  of  the  hodi 

DÍSSIMILTTUDE,  in  general,  dm¡¡ 
whateverconftitutesthedifFerencebetwped 
two  diffi mular  tlnn^s,    See  the  mkk  ¡ 
Dissimular  and  SiMiLiTtíDE, 

Dissimilitude,  ín  rhetoriCj  an  argument 
wherein  from  difTimílar  or  unlike  tbin^ 
oiher  diífimilars  are  dedneed,  as  in  tfae  i 
followjng  argumtnt  from  Camllus, 
Soles  occidere  &  rediré  pojftmt. 
Nobh  cum  femel  occidit  breáis  lux, 
Nox  efi  perpetua  una  dormienda. 

fofs.  de  inífiEuu  orstor, 

DISSIPATION,  in  phyfícs,  an  Lnfenfife 
iofs  or  confumption  of  the  minute  partí 
of  the  body  5  or,  that  flux  whereby  ifief 
ñy  off,  and  are  íoft»    See  Effluvivm, 

Cirde  of  Dis sip  atlom,  in  optics,  is  M 
for  that  circular  fpaee  upon  the  retina^ ; 
which  is  taken  up  by  one  of  the  extrew 
pencíls  or  rays  ifíliing  from  an  obje& 
To  onderlíand  this,  it  is  to  be  obkmá, 
that  wheu  the  diftance  of  an  ohjeíi  from 
the  eye  is  too  fmall  or  too  great  for  per- 
feít  or  diftínfl:  viííon,  the  rays  of  cach 
pencil,  ifTuing  from  the  objeftj  cannotbe  ■ 
onited  at  a  point  on  the  retina,  but  k- 
yond  ít,  or  before  they  arrlve  at  tbe 
retina  5  confequently,  the  rays  of  each 
peiicíl  will  oceupy  a  circular  ípace  upon 
the  retina,  and  this  circle  ís  called  tk 
circle  of  diífipationa  becaufe  the  rays  &f  a 
pencil,  inftead  of  b'eing  collefled  intoa 
central  point,  are  diflipated  all  over  thíí 
circle, 

The  confideratton  of  the  .circles  of  di- 
pation,  forme d  by  the  rays  coming  from 
the  extremities  oí  objeílsj  is  of  ufe  to  ac« 
connt  for  feveral  curious  phsenomena  cí 
viííon, 

DISSOLVENT,  in  general,  whateverJíf- 
folves  or  reduces  a  folid  body  into  ká 
minute  parts  as  to  he  fuñained  in  a 
fluid. 

The  principal  diffolvents  for  metáis,  are 
aqua  -regia  and  aoua-fortis  j  for  fslü, 
earths,  and  gums,  water  5  for  coialj 
and  other  alkaline  fubítances,  diitilN 
vinegar  or  fpirits  of  wine,  Sea  tLe  aiticJe 
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X>iflblvents  are  the  fame  with  what  the 
ehemifts  cali  menítruums-  See  the  aiticle 

^/■itfryáf  Pí  ssolvent.    See  the  ai  ticte 

PISSOLTJTIONí  In  chemiftry,  the  fama 

¿íth  iulutíon.  See  the  aiticlcs  SolutiüK 

and  Menstritum, 
PíssolutíONj  in  niufic?  is  when  a  found 

fothe  enhartuoníegenus  is  lowered  tiirce 

dtefes  j  for  thcreby  that  germs  is  difíblv- 

tdt  and  the  mufic,  or  that  interval  at 

leaíl  ís  cluomaíic. 
DISSONANCE,  in  rnufic,  the  fame  v.  lüli 

dífcorti.    See  the. amele  DxsCORD, 
P1SSYLLABLE,  among  grammarians,  a 

tfürd  confuling  only  of  two  fy  Hables  ; 

fuch  are  natüre,  fcience, 
PISTAFF,  an  inftrument  about  which  fíaac 

is  tied  ín  oider  to  be  fpuiu 
PISTANCE,  ín  general,  an  ínter  val  be- 

uveen  two  things,  either  with  regard  to 

time  or  place, 

Pe,  Berklcy,  in  bis  eífay  on  víííon,  mam- 
taina  that  d  i  dan  ce  cannot  of  ifíelf  and 
immedíately  be.  feen,  for  diftance  beíñg 
alínedirecled  endwife  to  the  eye,  itpro- 
jefts  only  one  poínt  ín  the  fund  of  the 
eye,  which  point  remaíns  invariably  the 
hm&t  whether  tbe  d  titas  ce  be  longer  or 
Jliorter.  But  Mr.  Mac-Laurín  oblerves, 
íbllthe  diftance  heve  fpoken  of,  ís  dift- 
ance from  the  eye  y  and  that  wbat  is  íaid 
oí  it  muft  not  be  applíed  to  diftance  in 
general.  The  apparent  diftance  of  two 
Jtars  ¡9  ca pable  ot  the  íame  variations  as 
aiTy  other  quantity  or  magnitude,  Vifible 
magnitudes  confift  of  parís  into  which 
they  may  he  reí  bl  ved  as  well  as  tangible 
magnitudes,  and  the  proportions  of  tbe 
foimer  may  be  affigned  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  latter  ;  fo  that  it  is  going  too  far 
to  tell  lis,  that  vifible  magnitudes  are  no 
more  to  be  accounted  the  objefb  of  geome- 
try  than  words  \  and  that  the  ideas  of 
fpace,  ou  roéis,  and  tbings  placed  at  a 
diftance,  are  not,  ftríaiy  fpeakíng,  the 
object  of  fight  i  and  are  not  otherwife 
perceived  by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear. 
tttffibk  DísTánces>  in  geometry,  ate 
M  as  may  be  mea  fu  red  by  tbe  chain, 

£t.    SetCHAJ^  TílEODOLITÍ,  6V. 

■&c$hlv  Distakcüs,  are  ihch  ns  cannot 
te  me  al  u  red  by  the  chain,  &c .  by  re  a  fo  ñ 
of  lome  river,  or  the  lifce,  whicb  obltruóts 
flurpaíling  from  one  objeft  to  anothtr,  ... 
In^cccflibíe  diftances  may  be  ineafmed  ín 
lile  fütiowmg  manner  j  fuppofe  it  were 
nquired  to  meafnre  the  dilbnce  hetwecn 
theftation  AfplateLXXIIL  fe-  6t  n°  i .) 


and  tbe  objecT:  at  C.  AÍTume  anotlier  áa» 
t ion  as  B,  from  wbence  the  obitít  may 
be  feen.  Tben,  with  any  proper  inílru-  . 
jnentj  take  the  angles  C  A  B,  and  CEA* 
and  mcafure  the  diftance  AB.  Thcn, 
in  the  trian  gle  ABC*  are  gk'en  three 
angles,  and,  tbe  diftance  ABj  whence 
tbe  diftance  A  G  required  may  be  eafily 
found  tbus  ?  as  tbe  fme  of  the  angle  C  ¡ 
the  diftance  A  B  ;  ;  the  fine  of  the  angle 
B  i  A  C  required. 

Bnt  fmall  inaccefiible  diñantes  may  be 
uiÉía  íhred  from  one  ítation,  ín  the  fol- 
]owíng  manner.  LeUA  B  (ibid*  n°  a,} 
reprefenc  an  ínaccefíible  diftance  to  be 
meafnredj  fet  np  perpendicular  a  ftick 
C  A,  of  a  known  length,  place  the  cen- 
íer  of  your  qnadrant  C,  on  the  top  of 
the  ftick  i  and  look  through  tbe  fights  of 
it  til  1  the  vifual  ray  points  to  the  objecT: 
at  B«  Then  in  tbe  ííght  angled  trian- 
gle  B  A  C,  are  given  the  perpendicular 
A  C,  and  the  angle  A  CB,  and  there- 
fore,  if  A  C  be  íuppofed  the ¡  radiusj  the 
required  iide  will  be  the  tangen  t  to  ibe 
given  angle  A  C  B ;  whence  to  ñn¿'  A  B 
it  wül  be  as  the  radíus  to  A  C3  fo  is  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  A  CB,  to  A B  re- 
quired. 

Dista nce,  in  navigation,  theuumber  of 
minutes  or  leagues  a  ftiip  has  failed  from 
Any  given  place  or  poínt. 

Distance,  in  aftronomy.  The  diftance 
of  the  fon,  planets,  and  comets,  is  only 
found  from  their  parallax,  as  k  cannot 
be  found  eíther  by  edipfes  or  their  dirTer- 
ent  phafes  i  for  from  the  thcory  of  the 
motions  of  the  éarth  and  planets  we 
know,  at  any  time,  the  proportion  of  tbe 
diftances  of  the  fun  and  planets  from  us  ; 
and  tbe  horizontal  parallaxes  are  in  a  re^ 
ci  pro  cal  proportion  to  tbefe  diftances, 
See  the  artrele  Parallax. 
The  mean  diftances  of  the  planets  from 
tile  fuá,  in  brkiíh  miles,  have  be  en  ufnal- 
ly  deteTinined  by  aftronomers,  as  fol- 
io w, 

Mcrcury      51,000,000  -« 

Venus  59,000,000 

The  Earth  SiJcoo>ooo  (miles  dlftant 

Mars        1 2  3  ,o  00 j  000  í  from  tbe  fun* r 

Júpiter  4^4,000,000 

Satütn        777^000^000  * 

The  fe  ate  the  mean  diftances  of  tbe  pía- 
neis  from  the  fon,  as  determtned  by  tha 
varióos  methods  formerly  ufed  for  find- 
ing  the  quantíty  of  the  íbn's  parallax  1 
büt  aftroiion>l^  Have  been  d¡re5led  ío  a 
meiliod  of  dtterminir-g  "that  yarailax  wit^ 
6  F .  muela 
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nvueh  greater  nicety,  w¡%.  to  within  the 
3*Kthpart  of  thewhole,vvhich  h  íurpriz'mg- 
Jy  neai  the  tmthj  in  comparifon  of  the  for- 
me r  niethods,  wbich  cottld  never  come 
nearer  than  a  lerith  ora  twclfth  part,  at 
moft.  Dt\  Ha  1  ley,  in  the  year  1677,  be- 
ing  in  the  iíland  of  St.  Helena,  obfervíng 
the  fauthern  fixed  ftars,  had  the  pleaAtre 
of  feeing  mercury  traniit  the  dife  of  the 
fun  5  and  obferved,  that  the  duradon  of 
the  fe  tranfits  could  be  found  to  the  exaft- 
iiefs  of  one  fecond  of  time,    This  cafual 
obfei  vatíon  in'pired  him  with  the  thought 
that  the  pFu  allax  of  the  fun,  and  conté- 
que  n  ti  y  hísdiftance  from  tbe  earth,  migue 
be  found  by  pro  per  obfervations  on  a 
tranfit  of  Venus  o  ver  his  dife,  Accord* 
Sngly,  he  prefented  a  paper  to  the  Royal 
Society,  contaming  the  method  of  find- 
ing  the  furfs  parallax,  and  confequently 
Iiis  diftance  from  the  earrb,  by  proper 
obfervations  on  a  tranfít  of  Venus,  which 
wasto  happen  on  the  6thof  June,  X761- 
See  Phihfipb.  irenfaS*  n°  34S*  But 
from  ob'eivations  fince  made  on  the  pla- 
net  Venus,  ítappears,  that  ths  tables  ufed 
by  Dr.  Ha  I  ley  weve  not  fufhcíeufly  a  reá- 
rate, havirsg  not  then  made  his  own  ta* 
liles  ;  and  alfo,  that,  by  an  overfigh  r, 
that  great  a ñ roñóme r  fubtracfed  one  an~ 
gíe  from  another,  wben  he  Jhouíd  ha  ve 
addecí  them  together,  confequently  lifs 
calcnfation  h  ei  ron  bous. 
Tho*  the  obfervations  made  of  ibis  famous 
tranfít,  by  aftronomers  fent  from  di  iter- 
en! ña  tes  m  Europe  to  various  parts  of 
the  earth  for  that  purpofe,  bu  ve  not  yet 
besn  publiíhed  5  ñor  caSeulations  made  L 
in  confequence  of  a  comparan  ve  view  of 
fuch  obfei  vations,  we  may  ventnre  to  a'f- 
firm  that  the  dimenfions  of  the  folar  fyf- 
tem  are  much  greater  tban  they  ha  ve 
been  hitherto  cornputed,  and  that,  in 
confequence  of  the  obíeryations  made  on 
the  tranfit  of  Venus  ou  the  6th  of  Juwe 
176^  the  diftauce  of  tbe  fun  from  the 
earth    wi'l  be  found  lictle  íhort  of 
j 20}ooo,coo  of  miles,  and  its  ddfance 
from  the  orher  planets  In  proporción,  See 
tbe  artícles  PlaNET,  Sun,  Vhsüs,  and 
TransíT. 

It  is  proper  to  obfeive,  that  on  account  of 
the  very  ftriíl  law?,  by  which  the  motíons 
x>f  the  planets  are  jregtilaíed,  Vent'R  is  íeL 
Hom  feen  within  the  fu  ti  "¿di  fe  ;  *nd  during 
file  courfe  of  more  than  an  huiidrsd  and 
twenty  years,  it  eould  not  be  ften  once^ 
that  is,  from  the  year  1Ó3 o  (when  ibis 
pleafmg  prfiseriomenon  was  ob'erved  by 
íhat  eiccéllent:  yotuh  ílprrox,  our  coun- 
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tryman,  but  bynone  before him  ÍJnce ti 
beginnín^  of  the  world)  to  the  y¡i 
x?6i.  There  wilí,  however,  be  anQL 
traníitof  Venus,  011  the  3d  of  June  x*¿ 
wbich  will  a  fiord  ftill  a  much  hetter  J 
portünity  for  finding  the  fmi's  para] 
by  al  moft  the  greateft  diíference  in  t[¿ 
duration  of  thele  edipíes  that  can  poffi&fj 
happenj  and  will,  if  properly  obferíe/ 
at  Torne  in  Lapland>  and  the  iQandjcf 
Solomon  til  tbe  fouth  lea,  afford  as  ¿ 
an  opportunity  of  finding  tbe  funs  paía|, 
lax  as  can  be  wifhed. 
The  diftance  of  tbe  flxed  ftars,  í:s  ha^ 
no  feníible  parallaxj  can  be  little  m» 
tban  gueíled  at. 

The  diftances  of  the  fecondary  planetí 
from  their  refpeñive  primary  onesj  ¿ 
as  foilow. 

The  moon  is  diftant  from  the  eaxth  í0 
femi  diaineters  and  a  half  of  the  earth, 
from  its  center,  or  240,000  tnihs 
The  firft  moon  or  jupiter  is  at  the  dif. 
ta  17  ce  of  5T£  fe  mi  diametei's  of 
body  from  his  center,  as  jneáfured  wjfi 
a  micrometer* 

rrbe  fecond  at  the  diñante  of  nii>e  fm< 
diámetersi 

The  third  at  tbe  diñan  ce  of  14.^  id- 
d  ia  metéis» 

T])e  fourtb  at  t3ie  diííance  of  *${$w 
diameters, 

The  fij  íl  faturnian  moon  is  at  ¡he  <!í< 
flanee  of  near  %  femidiameters  of  íaturiú 
ring  from  its  center 
The  fecond  at 
diametei  s  of  tbe  ring. 
The  third  at  the  diftance  of  3  J  femi- 
diamEterJ». 

The  fourtb  at  the  di  flan  ce  of  $  íerni- 
dfameterj, 

The  ñftb  at  tbe  dtítance  of  23  T¿  km 
diameters,    See  Di  A  METER.. 
Caríate  Djstance,  the  diílance  of  a  ¡ifi 
rsefs  place,  reduced  to  the  €cli|  tic,  froií 
the  ibn.    See  the  aiticitf  CxíRTaTE. 
Dista  MCE  of  the  tyet  in  perlptclive,  ís  3 
lint;  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  pliodjd 
point*    See  Persvective. 
Distan  ce  of  iba  bafÁ<msy  i n  f or í fetín 
is  tiie  hiíe  of  the  exterior  potygon»  fe 
the  pt  ticíe  PoLYGON. 
DISTASTE  propcily  íignifies  an  avdoit 
01  lÜílike  to  certain  foods,  and  may  b 
eítber  conrt itufional,  or  owing  ta  Ídítí 
diíbi  der  of  the  ftemach  j  in  wlikh  bi 
caie  emeíics  are  recommended. 
DISTE MPER,  amongphyfidans,  thef^ 
Virith  difeaíe.    See  the  article  BiseajE. 

DlSTÍAÍPííf 
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EisTEMFER,  in  painting,  ti  term  ufed  for 
the  working  np  of  colours  with  fomething 
beíides  water  or  oiL  If  the  colonrs  aje 
preparad  wíth  water?  that  kind  of  paint- 
jnff  fs  caJJed  Kmntng.;  and  íf  wíth  oil,  ít 
iscalíed  paíntlrigín  oii3  and  íimply  paínt- 
ijjft  If  tlie  colours  are  míxéd  with  fize, 
whites  oí  egp,  any  fuch  proper  glutí- 
rioasj  nr  nnctuüiis  matterj  and  not  whh 
Si  then  they  fay  ít  is  done  in  dlítemper. 
In  tliis  manner  [he  admirable  cartoons  at 
lia  mpton  ■  cc-u  rt  aré  pa  i  n  t  ed .  T  h  e  g  re  ate  íl 
ilífadvantage  of  díftemper  is,  that  it  has 
no  ghíteíing,  and  al!  lis  colours  look 
drad,  by  which  means  t3l^y  appeár  alike 
inallíbrts  of  lightsj  which  oil  colours, 
ü¿  euen  colours  in  di  ítem  per,  when  var- 
niíhed,  do  not. 

pisTEMPBR,  or  Diste  m per  aturé  of 
fknis,  See  the  articie  Di  seas  es  of 
\  fíáitf. 

'DISTENSION,  ín  genera],  figntfies  the 
[Iretclving  or  exfendíng  a  thing  to  ¿ ts  fti  I L 
í  length  or  breadrh- 

Distensión,  difiéñfio»  among  anttent  rriu- 
licians,  ís  ufed  in  a  fynonymous  fenfe 
wi e b  frite rva  I .  See  I n  r  e  r  v  a l  * 

DISTICH,  hrtXfPt  a  couplet  of  ver  fes 
making  a  complete  feníe*  Thus  hexa- 
meter  and  pe  uta  meter  verfes  are  difpofed 
ín  diftichr, 

There  are  excellent  moráis  In  Cato's  Di- 

DISTICHIASIS,  ín  mrgery,  a  difeafe  of 
the  eye-1  ids,  when  under  the  ordinary 
eye-fofhes  there  grows  another  extraordi- 
nary  row  of  hair,  which  frequenlly  era- 
dles tes  the  former,  and  pricking  the 
membrane  of  the  eye,  excites  paín,  and 
brings  on  a  defluxion. 
ll  ís  cuted  by  pullíng  otit  ihe  fecond  row 
of  haij-s  wjth  nippers,  and  canterízing 
the  pores  ottt  of  which  the  y  ifuied* 

DlSTILLATJOrv»  ín  chemifiry,  the  aft 
of  drawing  off  the  fpiriínous,  aqueou-, 
oleagínons  or  faline  'pavts  of  a  míxed 
body  from  the  grpñer  and  more  ter  refería  1 
parís  by  means  of  fire5  and  colleclíng  and 
éonderjíing  ihem  agaín  by  coki.  The 
end  of  diitiHaüon  is  of  two  kinds  :  the 
firít,  and  by  far  ihe  moft  general,  is  for 
the  íepaiatíon  or  fomé  acqú|red  bodies, 
frdm  others  wiíh  which  they  were  mixed* 
as  in  the  cafe  of  vinous  and  vblaüSé  fpkits, 
and  eíTfntiai  oíls  :  the  other  is  for  the 
qnsckírr  and  more  ctTeelnal  comhinationof 
íüíb  bodíePj  wnofé  mvxtüre  ís  afilad  by 
a  boíl  i  n  g  heat,  as  in  the  cafe  oí  fpir* 
nitr^  diiki 

DJtilÍRtion  is  [lerfoí  med  by  feve;  al  kinds 
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of  apparatns,  for  aíl  which  the  general 
ñame  is  an  alembic  ;  to  íóvm  each  kind 
.wheieof,  two  or  more  veífels  are  con* 
joincd,  <viz.  a.  proper  refervoit  to  contaín 
the  matter  while  the  heat  acls  opon  itt  a 
refrigerant  to  condenfc  the  vapour  as  it 
rifes;  and  a  receiver  to  contain  it  when 
condeníéd,  See  the  anide  Alembic, 
RetorTj  and  Receiver, 
Diftíllatíón  is  ufnally  performed  by  means 
of  fir.e,  raffed  to  a  greater  or  iefs  degree 
of  heat,  as  circnmftaiices  requiie.  And 
ihefiie  is  either  applied  immediately  to 
the  veíftls  Ín  which  ihe  matters  are  to  he 
diítilled  í  or  it  is  applied  mediately  hy 
means  of  water,  fand,  t  ron -Atingí 
Henee  íhefe  different  methods  are  called 
balheüm  maride,  balnenm  arenoruni,  c^r, 
S-e  th^  artkfe  Balnkum, 
DjítiJlation  k  either  per  afeinfum^  by  af- 
cent,  or  per  defeenfitm*  by  defeent-  In 
the  foriner,  the  matter  to  be  diíiilled  is 
abo  ve  the  ñre,  and  the  fpirit  or  Other 
principie  is  raifed  frdm  it»  In  the  íatter, 
the  matter  to  be  díítilJed  ís  below  the  fije, 
and  the  vaptnir  drawn  from  it  is  precípi- 
tated  to  the  boítom  of  the  vefTtL 
Diítillation  by  afcent  is  either  right,  per- 
formed  w¡ih  a  common  alembic,  where- 
in  the  üqnor  is  raifed  perpendicujarty^ 
and  défeends  again  in  form  of  drops  into 
a  receiver,  being  chiefly  ufed  whtn  the 
texture  of  the  bady  allows  of  an  eafy 
afcent,  as  in  vegetables  f  or  oblique,  per- 
formed  laterally^  as  ín  diftillation  by  the 
retort ;  t]it¡  w  íe  of  this  is  for  bodíes,  as 
almoít  alL  mín erais  and  metáis,  which 
cannot  be  raifed  wíthout  a  lirong  impulfe, 
ñor  even  by  the  ítrongeíla  fo  htgb  as  the 
top  of  the  alembic. 

The  piocefs  and  me  a  fu  res  of  dÍffÍ]]atíon 
are  very  diíferent,  record  i  ng  to  the  differ- 
ent fnhjecls  to  be  dirHíled.  Actd  fpínts 
are  ufually  drawn  in  a  reverbatory  fur- 
nace,  and  with  a  vehenient  fire  :  pón- 
ete ron  s  woods,  as  guajaconij  box,  &e. 
are  diftilled  in  a  retort  after  the  fame  man- 
ner.  Odoriferous  plants,  as  baum,  worm- 
wood,  fííge,  hyfíbp,  are  difliUed  by 
the  c-ucürbft*  or  vefica,  firft  poo  ring  a 
ihong  decocción  of  the  fame  plant  hot 
upon  the  plánt  iifelf  bruiíed,  or  adding 
eom inon  water  to  the  plant,  whetherdry 
or  frefhj  ctit  into  ímsll  njeces,  and  letring 
the  whole  dí^eíl  in  a  clófé  vtílel  for  two 
days.  ín  diííilííng  planta  tbat  are  not 
odoriferous,  poiuml  the  plánt,  and  then 
fill  two  thirds  of  the  vefíca  or  alembic 
witb  it  j  aíter  wbith  pour  a  good  cjuanüty 
of  the  exprtíTed  juice  oir  the  íame  plant 
6  F  i  vpoa 
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upon  Itj  fo  as  Ehe  bruifed  matíer  may  fioat  out  by  fiaonel  under  the  nofe  of  the  WQlIt) 

inercia,  without  ñickmg  any  where  to  the  Thefe  cautions  obferved,  the  W.^J 

velfel  i  then  draw  off  about  half  as  much  will  be  pare  and  vinous. 

water  as  there  was  juice,  which  is  the  dif-  T¿£  meihod  of  difi'tiling  the  lo<wer  <wmn  k<.¡ 

tiNed  water  of  the  plant:  if  what  remams  froof  fphiis  for  Jale*    The  Wer  wint? 

be  preííed  Ín  a  cloth,  and  the  fettled  juice  of  the  hit  procefSj  diftitled  ¡n  a  b¡4 

be  filtrated  and  evaporated  to  two  thirds,  heat,  give  a  higher  reclified  fpirit  th¿ 

then  fettíng  it  in  a  cool  place,  the  effen-  before,  which  being  let  down  wíilj  f¿ 

tía  i  fak  fhoots  into  cry  ítala,  water  to  a  certain  fize  or  ftandard}  c¿iy 

The  precautions  to  be  ufe d  in  regard  to  proof,  is  what  the  malt  diftillcrs  under- 

diftillation,  are,   1  *  To  íeave  fnñicient  ftand  by  proof-goods,  or  their  feflifi^ 

rcom  in  the  containing  vefTel  for  the  ex-  malt-  fpirit. 

panfion  and  ebullitvon  of  the  matíer  £0  be  The  inconveniences  oí  this  art,  on  a¿. 

diíHlled,  otherwife  it  is  ver  y  apt  tu  over-  count  of  the  many  large  veíTels  rcquuei 

flow  ín  the  neck,  and  break  the  veíTels  if  which  ín  crea  fe  the  la  bou  r  and  price  of  the 

of  glafs,  hazard  the  firíng  of  the  buildirg  commodíty,  míght  perhaps  be  rermdij 

iú  cafe  of  vinous  fpirits,  and  fruftrate  the  by  the  introducción  of  a  new  art,  fufe 

operation  in  all-    2.  To  take  care  that  vient  to  the  malt-diftillers,  and  confiné 

the condeníitig  furface be  fu ffieieñtly  íarge,  to  the  boiling  down  the  malt-wort  toa 

and  the  heat  accomodated  to  it  5  for  if  rob  $  wherefore  ít  were  to  he  wíflied  \h 

a n  error  of  thís  kmd  occur  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  were  íkilled  in  this  branch  ti 

the  worm-ftillj  the  head  will  be  blown oflf,  diftillation  would  try  whether  a  fpirit  fo. 

and  the  vapeur  díífipated  wiih  coniíder-  perior  to  that  of  treade  may  not  be^ 

»ble  lofs  3  and  in  that  of  vinous  fpirits,  cu  red  from  the  rob  of  malt,  prudEnity 

whoever  may  happen  to  be  in  the  place  prepared  and  fermented,    See  the  artift 

will  be  in  very  great  dánger.  3.  It  is  ne-  Rectifícation\ 

cefíary  ín  diftillation,  as  well  as  in  digef-  Combviatory  Distillatjon,  a  term ufd 

ííon,  to  avoicl  luting  the  vefíels  too  clofe-  by  Dr.  Shavv,  to  exptefs  that  fort  of  refli- 

v  ly  wíth  any  ten  a  cío  11  s  fubítance  ;  for  if  a  ficatíon  of  diílilled  fpírits^  which  is  ki\ 

íufhcíent  vent  be  not  left  for  the  efcape  vv  ítli  ad  d  i  ti  on  s^a  n  d  which  he  otherwife  dh 

of  the  air  which  is  generated  during  the  improper  reftificaüsv,  by  way  of  tllftir:- 

diftiilation  of  fome  fubftances,  as  a  lío  for  iion  from  that  cali  ed  proper  refiifiiatm 

ihe  expanfion  which  attends  the  incieafe  which  is  only  the  method  of  reducirsgi 

of  heat  of  that  air  which  is  ínclnded  in  fpirit  to  its  utrnoft  degiee  cf  purity  :rj 

the  veíTels  at  the  time  of  their  ¡«nftion,  perfeclion.  Malt-fpirit  is  the  general  fub 

the  veíTels  will  be  in  extreme  danger  of  jeñ  of  combinatosy  diftiilation^  and  k 

beíng  burít  wíth  great  violen  ce.  means  to  reítify  h  on  thís  plan  may  be  \i> 

Tbe  ?x£ihod  of  diJIiUing  malt-<u;Qjb¡  or  a  fir-  duced  to  three  heads  ;  3 .  That  by  kú 

meníed  mixture  0}  meal  and  malt*  for  alkalíne  falts  alone;    3,  That  by  kti 

JpiriU    Fill  two  thirds  of  a  ftilJ,  firft  alkahne  falts  and  acíd  fpirits*   And,  3,; 

jnoiílened  by  ihe  fteam  of  boilíng  water,  That  by  faline  bodies  and  flavourin^i 

with  malt- waflij  immediately  clap  on  the  '  ditions.     The  efreíl  o f  this  opera tbj 

head,  and  hite  i t  down j  there  will  foon  wben  carefolíy  performed,  is  to  atíer.uut 

mn  a  ípirituous  infiammable   liqu or.  and  thín  the  fpirit,  and  to  keep  bttju 

Thus  is  obrained  what  the  malt-diftillers  pan  of  its  grofs  and  fedd  oil,  and  fofa 

cali  a  malt  low-wine  ;  what  comes  over  to  alter  the  part  of  the  oil  which  coaéüt 

a  f te  r  the  fpirit  falls  ofF  from  being  proof,  over,  as  fe  arce  to  lea  ve  the  fpirit  diíÜJi- 

is  called  íaiiits.    This  experiment  may  guímable  from  a  malt  fpiriti 

be  rendered  general,  with  ílight  varía-  The  faks  ufed  on  this  occafion  are  ii\k 

tion  i  for  if  any  wine,  beer,  or  ierment-  the  fixed  alkalieSj  as  potaíli  and  calcad 

ed  Jiqu o r  from  fugar a  treaele,  or  fVnits,  tartar,  or  decrepitated  common  falt,  a 

&c  be  thus  treated,  it  affords  a  fpirit  caldned  vítriol,  alum,  or  fandiver,  Tin 

di  fferi  ng  only  acc  ord  ín  g  to  the  n  at  u  re  o  f  moft  co  m  mon  ¿a  vou  rers  a  re  m  ace,  orricf- 

the  fubjeft:  but  hone  of  them  will  afford  rootsf  parfnípsj  artíchoaks,  rhodutm,  ral- 

the  leaft  inñammable  fpirit  wi thout  a  pre-  íin-fialk dama fk  ro fes,  wine  lees,  rapstí 

vious  ferme n ta 1 1  on  *    The  req  11  i  ü re  ca  11  -  grape  hu íks,  and  the  oil  of  wine,  whicli \i 

tions  for  fuccefs,  are,*  j.  That  the  fer-  infinitely  pieferable  to  all  the  others, but 

mentation  be  well  performed.    %t  That  is  not  fo  well  known,  The  ultimé \W 

it  be  gently  diítillcd,  with  a  foft  well.  re-  feclion  áimed  at  in  all  the  proceííes  íí 

gulated  me,     3,  That  the  grofler  oil,  combinatory  diftiilation,  is  the  depurtt- 

apt  to  rife  along  with  the  fpirit,  be  let  ing  the  enghíh  malt-fpint  at  one  bpífij 
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tíon,  (o  as  to  rendcr  it  taí!elefs  and  in- 
odorous  and  yet  vinous ;  cr  elfe  to  malee 
jt  refemble  the  french  brandy,  arracfc,  or 
fome  oiherlow-ilavoured  vinous  fpirits. 

PÍSXÍLLED,  fomething  that  has  under- 
gone  the  aftion  of  dütillatíon  :  thus  we 
lydiliiHed  water,  diítilled  vinegar,  &c. 
See  the  preceding  arricie. 

PISTILLER,  he  who  makes  diftitlations, 
and  commoniy  denotes  a  tradefmafl  who 
makes  fpirits  from  malt,  &c. 
DíftilJers  are  tomakean  entry  of  all  ware- 
íioufei  forkeeping  brandy,  on  pain  oí  20  1 . 
and  forfeiture  of  the  liquor;  and  no 
brandy  (hall  be  fold  but  in  places  ente  red, 
unrfer  penalty  of  40  s*  a  gallón. 

fbt.  24.  Geo*  II.  diíUllers  who  íhall 
kno'.vingly  fell  fpirltuoiis  liquors  to  be  un- 
la\vfully  retailed,  or  to  any  unlicenfed 
retaík r,  fcrfeiE  10 1.  and  t reble  the  valué 
of  iiie  liquors  fo  ibld  and  delivered  5  and 
fuch  unlawful  retailer,  difcoveiíng  and 
convielíng  the  diftiller,  is  intitled  to  bis 
fiiare  of  the  penalty,  and  indemnified 
againíl  the  penal  cíes  incurred  by  himfelf. 
Thcfamcael  further  provides,  that  no 
períon  whatfoever  íhall  recover,  either  in 
fáw  or  equity,  any  debt  for  fpirituous  li- 
quors under  20  s.  contracled  at  one  time  j 
ñor  íhall  any  ítem  111  any  account  for  fucli 
be  allovvedj  w  lie  re  the  vahe  of  fuch  ítem 
íímll  not  amouut  to  20  5.  at  the  leaft, 
Píftillers  are  alfo  to  give  noiíce  to  the 
gauger,  before  they  rece  i  ve  any  fermented 
wafh|  of  the  quariuty,  &c.  under  penal- 
ty or'  50 1.  They  are  alfo  to  make  entry 
of  üli  veífels  for  diJtillaíion,  un<!er  the 
fame  penalty  of  50  I*  and  forfeít  20 J.  for 
defacing  the  gauger's  mark. 

DIS TILLE RYj  the  art  of  dtítííltng  bran- 
cliea,  and  other  fphits.    See  the  ai  ti  ele 

DI3TILL  ATiOTÍ» 

Totbisart  likewiíe  beíong  the  peculiar 
proceiíes  of  brewing  and  fei  meniation, 
the  knowledge  of  pro  per  additions,  and 
the  re&lficaiion  of  fpirits,  See  the  articles 
Brevvíng,  Fermentátion,  Addi- 

T30N  and  R£ CT1  FIC  ATiON  . 

DISTJNCT  not  ion,  or  idea,  is  thit 
wheftin  the  mínd  per  ce  Ivés  a  difieren  ce 
from  all  other  ideas, 

It  will  be  uféfui,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  to 
diííinguiíh  ideas  as  they  are  perceptions 
in  our  minds,  from  what  they  are  in  vhe 
I be -lies  that  caufe  fuch  perceptíons  in  ns  ; 
for  we  are  not  to  ihink  the  forrner  esail 
images  and  re  fe  mbí  anees  of  íqmetliing 
ínlierent  m  the  fubiV&,  molí  of  thofe  of 
lenfatíon  heing  in  the  mind  no  more  the 
líkeiufs  oí  ibmeúung  éxifting  without  us, 
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than  the  ñames  that  ftand  for  them  are 

.  the  llkenefs  of  our  ideas,  which  yet  upon 
hearing  they  are  apt  to  excite  in  us, 

Distinct  base,  in  optics,  h  that  diírance 
from  the  pole  of  a  convex  glafs>  in  which 
objeíls  beheld  through  it  appear  diftln£t 
aod  well  deferibed,  ib  that  it  ís  the  fainc 
witb  the  focus.  See  Focvs, 
The  diftinel  bafe  ís  catiíéd  by  the  col  lee- 
tien  of  the  rays  that  proceed  from  a  fmgíe 
point  in  the  objecl  into  a  fmgle  point  h\ 
the  reprefentation  ;  and  therefore  concave 
glaífes,  which  díffipaíe  the  rays,  can  ha  ve 
no  real  diílincl  baíe. 

DISTINCTION,  inlogíc,  ís  an  afTemblage 
of  two  or  more  words,  whercby  dífparate 
things,  or  theír  corsee pt i ons,  are  denoted. 
There  are  thiee  kinds  of  diítmítions  tak- 
en  from  rhe  three  dírTerent  modes  of  exiít- 
ence,  real,  modal,  and  rational.  The  m  ft  is 
t h a t  b et ween  two  iubíhn ees,  or  the  modcs 
of  two  fubñanccs.  The  fecond,  or  modal 
diñinítíon,  is  that  between  í'cvcral  thiógs» 
one  whereof  may  exift  wirbcot  the  other, 
but  not  vice  'verja^  the  other  without 
that,  The  third,  or  rationaf  diftíníiion, 
ís  that  between  íe  ve  ral  things  whích  are 
really  011  e  and  the  ia lidie,,  and  whereof  one 
can  not  exiít  wíthout  the  other  5  ñor  vice 
<v¿rfei,  the  other  without  thísi  fuch  is 
that  between  a  thing  and  its  efíVncc,  be- 
tween the  efíences  and  propenie?,  &?¿\p 
Of  íhis  dilliníl  íon  fónié  authois  admít 
two  kinds,  the  onc  bnrb:iiouíly  called  ra- 
tmn'fs  r&liücmat&t  havjng  íbme  fon  oda - 
tion  in  things  as  wlien  we  diíttngniíli 
the  juftice  of  God  from  hi$  merey  5  the 
other  calkd  ?  &thms  rátíocíti&ntut  wjrtrh 
has  no  foundation  at  aíl,  and  therefore  is 
by  many  rejecÍcíi¿ 

Maapbjfícal  Djstj;jctio^  is  the  non- 
agrecmt;nt  of  being,  wlitreby  this  en  ti:  y 
is  not  that,  or  o^e  thíng  h  not  an- 
other.    Sí?e  the  arriele  EssENCE. 

Di s TiN  cti o  k ,  d^wciíú ,  cr  dijUxguo,  is 
alfo  uíed,  in  tile  fchoojSj  as  an  exjiedient 
to  evaJe  an  ár^umeol^  or  to  dear  up  and 

.  un  fold  an  ambiguous  pjopofiiíon?  which 
may  be  irue  in  one  fení'e,  and  falle  in  an- 
other:  as  we  fay,  The  refpondent  was 
ftard  pfeífedj  but  he  difengaged  hítníeíf 
bya«TdiftinguQi 

DISTORTION,  ín  medicine,  a  contrac- 
tion of  one  fide  of  il^  mquth,  bceaGon- 
ed  by  a  convxiléon  of  the  muleles  ot  one 
íide  of  rhe  face  ¡  and  it  is  likewife  ijfed 
lo  denote  any  pnre  of  an  animal  body^ 
when  it  is i\i  placed  oivilí  favoiiired: 
It  is  yery  juftly  obférved',  that  this  teníble 
maíady  to  the  human. ih.^e  has  oüen  been 

the 
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the  mete  effeft  of  carelefFnefs  and  i II 
hahits. 

PISTORTOR  o  ais,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle 
otfierwífe  called  zyg  orna  ti  cus.  See  the 
article  2y  c?0maticus. 

PISTRACTION,  ^raffra,  In  chemiftry, 
a  forcible  divifíon  01  fu  bita  n  ees  from  éach 
otlier,  which  were  befo  re  united,  ekher 
by  feparation  or  calcinarían. 

Distractiom,  in  medicine,  fome  times 
denotes  the  aít  of  pulling  a  Ubre,  mem- 
brane,  or  the  üke3  beyond  ita  natural  ex- 
tent. 

DISTRAINING*  in  Iaw,  the  fame  with 
attaehi ngl    See  Attachisg. 

DÍSTRESS,  inJaw,  theíeízing  ordiftrain- 
ing  any  thing  for  rent  in  arrear,  or  other 
duty  u'nperforrned* 

The  effecl  of"  this  diilrefs  1$  ta  compel 
.  the  party  eíther  to  replevy  the  thitigs  dí- 
ftrainedj  and  eonteír.  thetaking,  in  an  ac- 
tion  of  treípafs  ngainft  the  diíirainer  j  or 
rather  to  oblíge  htm  tocoropound  and pay 
the  debt  or  duty,  for  which  he  was  fo  di- 
ítrained, 

There  are  likewife  compulfory  diftrefTes 
in  aclíons,  to  taufe  a  perfon  appear  in 
court  j  of  which  kind  thei  e  i$  a  diítrefs 
per  fonal  of  orufs  moveable  goods?  and 
the  pioñts  of  hís  lands,  for  contempt  ín 
n  ot  appearing  after  fummons  1  there  i  5 
íikewíie  diftrefs  real,  of  a  perfon's  im- 
moveable  goods,  In  tbefe  cafe?  nene  fhall 
hediftrained  toan fwer for  any  ihingtouch- 
ing  their  freehold?,  butby  thVkíngf  s  wri  t. 
Diítrefs  may  be  either  finite  or  infinite  ; 
Finite  diítrefs  is  that  which  Í$  Itmited  by 
kws  in  regaid  to  themunber  of  times  it 
íhail  be  rnade,  in  order  lo  biíng  the  party 

,  lo  a  erial  of  the  aftion*  Infinite  diítrefs 
h  that  which  is  without  anylimitation, 
heing  made  till  the  perfon  appears  ;  it  is 
fartber  applied  to  jurors  that  do  not 
appear,  as  opon  a  certificare  of  afíife, 
the  prócefs  is  ven  i  re  fací  as,  babeas  cor- 
pova,  and  diítrefs  infinite, 
It  is  alio  divided  into  grand  difti  efs  and 
ordinary  diítrefs  ¡  of  thefe  the  former  ex- 
ttnds  to  all  the  goods  and  chattels  that 
the  party  has  wííhín  the  counry.  A  per- 
fon,  of  common  right,  may  diftrain  for 
rents  and  all  manner  of  ferviees  i  and 
where  a  rent  is  referved  on  a  gift  in  tail* 
íeafe  for  It  fe,  or  years,  &c*  though  there 
be  no  claufe  of  diítrefs  ín  the  grant  or 
léale,  fo  as  ¡hat  he  has  the  revertios  : 
but  on  a  feóffmerit  inade  ín  fee,  a  diítrefs 
may  not  be  taken,  unlefs  it  be  expteíly 
referved  in  thedeed. 

D I ST11ÍÍ5  U  T  lü  Ni  in  a  general  Tenfe,  the 


aa  of  dívidíng  a  thing  into  feveral 
in  order  to  the  difpofmg  each  ín  its  u^J 
place,  v 

DistributiOn,  ín  architeaure,  the  di- 
víding  and  dirpenfmg  the  feveraí  parís  and 
pieces  which  compofe  a  buildingf  as  ^ 
plan  direas, 

Dtjir  'ibtiüon  of  úfnáménh,  is  an  t¡$$\  úr 
derly  placing  of  the  ornaments  jn  anv 
member  of  architeanre* 

Djstuieution,  ¡n  logic,  is  a  kind  of  di* 
vifion  which  diftinguifhes  an  uvÁ\^\ 
whole  into  its  feveral  kinds  of  fpecks  *  ai 
divilion  is  to  diftinguiíh  an  integraE  wíiaíe 
Into  ¡ts  f^vei  al  partsm 
The  rules  of  a  goqd  diítríburion  are  mudi 
the  lame  as  thofe  of  divífion.  See  thear- 
tjcíe  DivisíON. 

DisTitiDUTiON'j  in  rheEoric,  a  kind  bf 
defeription,  whereby  an  orderly'divilfon 
and  enn meration  is  made  of  the  princi- 
pal qualiiies  of  the  fubjea.  David  fup- 
plies  us  with  an  example  of  thi¿  kinn, 
when  in  the  heatof  hís  indignation  agaÍEift 
finners,  he  gives  a  defeription  of  their  íni- 
quity,  Ct  Their  tln  oat  is  an  open  ÉepuJ, 
efire  j  they  flatter  wíth  their  tongue^; 
the  poiíon  of  afps  is  nnder  their  lips; 
their  mouth  ís  fnll  of  curfing  and  liejj 
and  their  feet  are  fwift  to  ílied  blood." 

DisTRíBtJTiONj  in  pnnting,  thetakinga 
form  afunder,  fe  para  ring  the  letters, 
dífpofing  them  ín  the  cafés  again,  iza 
in  its  proper  celk    See  Printimg, 

DISTRIBUTIVE  j  u  stice,  is  that  * hfa 
by  we  give  every  perfon  what  propedy 
belongs  to  him» 

DISTRIBUTTVES,  ín  grammar,  See  the 
article  NuMtRALS, 

DÍSTRICTj  in  geography,  a  part  oí  1 
province,  díítmgnifiied  by  peculiar  ^- 
frratesj  or  certain  privileges  \  ín  whiclí 
fenfe  it  is  fynonymous  with  huudrcii 
Seetheariicie  Hundred. 
It  is  alio  ufed  to  denote  the  ten  iioryl*- 
longíng  to  a  city,  town,  or  borou^h  5  or 
the  extent  of  a  judge's  junídíction,  kt 
the  áiticifes  TERRiToar  and 

DICTION  . 

B1STR1NG AS,  in  lawf  a  writ  cqíAM- 
ing  the  íherifF,  or  other  officer,  that  k 
diftrain  a  perlón  for  debt  to  the  ¿ing,  &a 
or  for  hís  appeai  anee  al  a  certain 
There  is  a  great  diveiTity  of  this  writ 

Distrincas  juratores,  awrtfmrefM 
to  the  fljeriff,  whereby  he  is  comaiaadcé 
to  diftrain  upon  a  jury,  to  appestj an* 
to  reíorn  iffues  on  their  land?t  &PW 
non-appearance.  This  writ  of  diÉlmi^ 
jmatores  íífues  for  the  ílieriff  to  havet^t 
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bodies  iffcourt,  &e.  a£  the  retum  of  the 


msVELLOPED,  ín  beraldry,  ís  nfed  müch 
Ín  the  fame  fenfe  with  difplayed,  asflying 
coburs  are  faid  to  be  difVelloped, 

DISUNITE,  ín  the  matiega  is  faid  of  a 
jorfe  that  drags  bis  haunches  in  gallop- 

DITCH,  in  coutitry-afFairs,  a  narrowchan- 
nd  or  trench  made  for  draímng  marfhy 
groimds*  the  conveyance  of  water,  or  in- 

cjofing  fieJds.  .  ,  : 
pitches  fot'  drainmg  muft  be  more  or  Jefa 
dcepand  wjde,  accordíng  as  there  ís  mofe 
0r  lefs  water  to  be  can  ied  orí*  Ditehes 
ufed  about  íncjofures  are  £ve  or  ííx  feet 
wide,  and  proportionably  deep,  wliere 
there  is  no  quick-fet  hedges  \  but  where 
ihefe  are  fet  on  the  banks,  they  are  onJy 
three  feet  wide  at  the  top,  one  at  the  bot- 
(om3  and  two  deep  ¡  the  ílope  is  of  great 
advantagej  as  by  means  or  ít  the  Gdes  of 
the  dítch  are  prevented  from  being  wafii- 
ed  ílown,  See  the  ar  líeles  D&aihs  and 
Ikclosure, 

Pitch,  in  fortificación,  the  fame  with 
moat.   See  the  arricie  Moat, 

DITHYRAMBIC,  íbmething  belonging 
to  the  dllhyrambus,  as  a  díthyrambic 
nrkf  a  díthyrambic  poet,  &c,  See  the 
nm  article, 

The  díthyrambíe  poetry  wás  very  boJd 
and  irregular*  ÍQr  the  poets  not  o  ni  y  took 
the  liherty  to  forge  new  words  for  the 
purpofe,  bnc  made  donóle  and  compound 
words,  whích  co  n  tribu  te  d  <?ery  much  to 
the  in  a  guiñeen  ce  oF  this  foi  t  of' poetry, 

BITHYKAMBUS,  in  aotknt  poetry,  a 
hyinn  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  fu  11  of 
iiartíport  and  pottical  ra  ge. 
Thrs  poetry  owes  its  bírth  to  Greece* 
and  to  the  tranfpons  of  wine  y  and  yet 
arr  is  not  quice  exploded,  but  dclicately 
ajjplied  lo  guide  and  rpftrain  the  díthy- 
rambic ímpetu  oííty,  whích  is  indulged 
onJy  in  pJeafmg  fligh  is.  Hora  ce  and  Ari  - 
ftotfe  teü  us,  that  the  ánt  íencs  gave  the 
Dame  of  dithyrambus  to  thofe  ver  fes 
wherem  none  of  che  common  rules  or 
meaíures  were  obferved.  As  we  have 
npw  no  remaius  of  the  duhyramblis  of 
tkantientSj  we  cannot  fay  exaítly  what 
íHcir  meara  re  was. 

DITMARSH,  a  terrítory  in  the  dutchy 
of  Hutftun.    See  HolsteíN, 

DITONEj  in  mu  fie,  an  i  n  cerval  compre- 
Jnsnding  two  iones.  The  proportion  of  the 
íburjds  that  form  ihe  di  tone  is  4  :  í,  and 
íbat  oí  the  femiditone  is  5:6.  F,  Par- 
ron  makes  the  ditone  the  fourth  kind  of 


fimple  eoncord,  as  comprehendíng  twe 
ton  es,  accordmg  to  AriítotJe,  a  greatet 
and  a  lefs;  Others  make  it  the  firírdü- 
cordf  dividing  the  ditohe  into  eighteen 
equal  parís,  or  commas ,  the  nine  on  the 
acute  flde  making  che  greater  tone,  as  a,f- 
ferted  hy  Salmón  de  Caux. 

DÍTRÍGLYPPI,  ín  arcíllame,  the  fpace 
between  twoti iglypks,  See  Tiuglyph. 

DITR 1HE  DRIA,  in  foffi]  hiltory,  a  genus 
of  fpars  with  Cwice  three  íidess  or  ííx 
places,  beíng  forme d  of  two  trigonal  py- 
ramids  joined  bafe  to  bale,  withouc  any 
intermedíate  column,  See  Spar. 
Qí  this  genus  there  are  five  known  fpe« 
cíes,  One  with  Jong  and  poínted  py- 
ramids,  found  in  the  mines  of  CornwaJJ, 
and  fome  other  parís  of  í^ngland,  %. 
One  wí.h  long  and  broad  pyramids, 
found  loofe  in  the  Mures  of  the  aJaba- 
fter  qu arries  of  RJancker.berg  in  Ger- 
many.  3,  One,  with  Hiort  and  broad 
pyramids  found  in  the  mínes  ofRam- 
pielfterg.  4,  One  with  extremefy  hroad 
deprefftfd  pyramids,  found  ¡n  tile  alaba- 
fter  quarries  at  Bbnckenberg,  and  fome- 
times  ín  the  mines  of  GolTelaev  ip  Sax- 
ony,  5.  One  with  íhort  but  íharp  poínt- 
ed pyramids,  füund  very  frequently  111 
the  mines  of  the  HarCz  -foreft,  aud  fome- 
times  on  Mendíp  Hills  with  us. 
The  ípecíes  of  ditri  hedria  are  difrín* 
guiflied  by  the  diíSprent  figures  of  thefe^ 
pyramids. 

DITTANY,  díttammts,  ín  botany,  ($ct 
See  the  articíe  Dictamuiís. 

DITTO,  üfualiy  wHtten  J>%  ín  books  of 
accounts,  an  italian  word,  ílgnifying  th* 
oforementioned* 

Dí  VAL,  in  heratdryj  the  herb  nigb  tilia  de. 
tifed  by  fuch  as  blazon  by  flowers  and 
herbs,  inflead  of  colours  and  metáis,  for 
fable  or  black- 

DIVALIAj  the  fame  with  angeronaiia, 
See  che  anide  Angergnalia. 
This  feaít  was  inírítuíed  on  occaíion  of  a 
di  fea  fe  whích  ddtrcyed  man  and  beaíh 
It  W3S  helr]  on  Decembcr  zt9  wben  ihe 
pontíffs  perform'ed  facnfjce  in  the  temple 
oí  VolupCia,  or  the  goddeís  of  joy  and 
p  lea  fu  re,  and  was  the  fame  vrith  Ange-  . 
rona3  fuppofed  to  dri  ve  away  all  ibrrows 
and  chagrins  in  life* 

DIU,  a  little  iíland  and  town  on  tire  coate 
of  Guzurat,  in  the  bither  India,  and 
fuhje£r  to  Portugal :  eaft  ion.  69o,  north 
Jar.  ±  i°  15^ 

DIVAN,  a  council  chaanber,  or  con rt  of 
j  u  ftice ;  aiü  on  g  t  h  e  ea  ítem  na  tío  n  s ,  p  ar  - 
ticularly  the  Turks, 
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DiVA^BEOHij  the  fupe  tinten  dan  £  of  juf- 
tice  in  Pedia,  whofe  place  is  the  lait  of 
the  fix  inimfters  of  the  lecond  rank,  vVho 
are  aJl  under  the  athemadauler,  or  fiiít 
miniíter.  To  this  tribunal  of  the  diván- 
beghi  appeals  lie  from  fentences  pafTed 
foy  the  governors  í  he  has  a  fixed  fíipcnd 
of  50,000 crow n s for adminiftring  ju Iti ce  : 
All  the  ferjeants,  ufhsrs,  &c<  of  the 
eourt,  are  m  his  fervice  t  he  takes  cog- 
nízance  of  the  criminal  caufes  of  the 
chams,  governors,  and  other  great  lords 
of  Per  fia,  when  aecufed  of  any  faulr* 
There  are  diván  ■  beghi's  not  onlyat  court, 
and  ¡n  íhe  capital,  but  alfa  va  the  pro- 
vinces,  and  other  cities  in  the  empire. 
The  alcóran  is  the  fo!e  rule  of  his  ad- 
minífhation  of  juftice,  which  alfa  he  in- 
terpreta at  pteafure.  He  takes  no  cogni- 
zance  of  civil  caufes,  but  all  difieren  ees 
mriling  between  the  officers  of  the  king^s 
houíhold,  and  betsveen  foreign  mi  ni  (te  rs, 
are  determined  hy  him, 

DI  VER,  colymbuiy  in  ornithology,  the 
englifh  ñame  of  a  gen  oí  birds,  fbr 
the  ch arafleis  of  which  fee  Colymbus. 
Of  this  genus  theretare  a  great  man  y 
feenutíful  fpecíes.  The  fpeckled  di  ver, 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  ta  me  dncks  is 
reprefented  in  píate  LXXIV.  nc  7. 
The  bindec  part  of  the  neek  is  of  an 
afh  colour  ¡  the  back  and  wíngs  are 
?>hck,  fpotted  wiüi  white  ;  the  tbroat  is 
black,  atid  belly  \vh'n¿m  Thís  is  thought 
rr>  be  the  cock  of  the  red-ihroated  ducker, 
or  loon,  1  c  preferí  te  d  ibid.  n°  2,*  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  oí  this  Jaít  is  of 
a  darJc  grey  colon  r,  the  qmll  feathers  of 
the  wings  apprqaching  to  black  :  the 
Jegs  and  íeet  of  boih  are  of  a  black  i  íh 
colour. 

DIVERGENT,  or  Divergido  li>¡  es, 
j  n  ge  orne  tr  y$  are  t  h  o  fe  w  h  í  di  co  n  ít  a  u  t  ly 
rece  de  from  cach  other, 

.Diverge  raySj  in  opticSj  are  thcfe 
which  going  frórii  a  point  of  the  vi(Jbíe 
objo£t3  are  düpcrfcd,  and  continúa]] y 
de  pan  onc  f  Vorn  anothei,  i  11  proponían 
as  the  y  are  removed  from  the  objeít :  in 

.  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  convei  gent, 
Ssc  the  articlc  Con vEKging. 

.  Concave  gláífes  render  the  r¿  ys  ilim- 
gebt,  a  luí  conyex  ones  convergeht;* 
Ooncave  mirrors  make   the  rays  con- 
verge, and  convex  ones  m^ke  them  di- 
verge* $í;e  Concave  andCoMVJTX. 

UlV  E íU7 E  NTj Or  D I V E  ÜG  I N  fí  U  YP EEÜSOL  Af 

one  whofe  l^gs  turri  thejr  eoñvexities.to- 
W3ids  ohe  another,  and  ron  outwards 
quite  con tra ¡  y  w ay s ,  See  Hyfer.bola* 


Fmnt  sf  DIVERGENCY.  See  the  artkle 
Virtual  Focus, 

DIVERSIFYIMG,  among  orator^  is  tf¿ 
handiing  a  fubje£t  different  ways,  \n 
order  to  throw  new  Jight  011  it,  and  en- 
forcé  ít  the  ílronger  on  the  hearers. 
Aceordiug  to  VolTius,  there  are  Íjje  wajs 
of"  doing  this  :  j.  By  enlarging  pn  wbt 
^vas  faid  before.  %*  By  recapitulatin^ 
3*  Ey  adding  fomething  new.  4,  By 
repeatíng  the  principal  heads.  By 
urging  the  lame  arguments,  only  in  \ 
different  order.  G.Byimiíatingthem. 

DIVERSION,  in  milirary  affairs,  is,  when 
an  enemy  is  attacked  in  one  place  where 
they  are  weak  and  unprovided,  in  order 
to  draw  off  tbeir  forces  from  anothíi 
place,  where  they  have  inade,  or  interd 
to  make,  an  ¡rruption.  Thu£-theKo, 
mans  had  no  other  way  in  their  power 
of  driving  Hannibal  out  of  Italy,  but 
by  making  a  íliverfion,  in  attacking 
Carthage> 

Diversión,  in  phyíie,  is  when  hy  means 
of  medicines j  an  atterapt  is  made  to  giva 
a  different  turn  to  the  flux  of  hnmourss 
thus  blood-letting  make 5  a  great  di- 
terfion, 

DIVERSITY,  in  logic,  ftands  in  oppo- 
htion  to  i  den  ti  ty*    See  Ídentity. 

Djv^R-SItYj  in  painting,  confifts  in  givmg 
cvery  part  or  figure  in  a  pie  ce,  its  pro- 
per  aír  and  attítude. 
The  íktlful  pa ínter  has  the  penetraban 
to  difeern  the  charaóler  of  n ature,  which 
vanes  in  all  men:  whence  the  caun» 
te  nances  and  ge  (tures  of  the  perfons  h 
paints  continuaily  vary» 

DIVESTING,  or  DivestituéUí,  in  law, 
is  u!ed  for  the  acl  of  lurren dering  one's 
effeets.  By  a  eontraít  of  donatipn,  or 
fale>  the  donor,  or  feller,  is  faid  to  be 
diüeífed  and  di  verted  of  his  property, 
in  fuch  a  commodity-  In  this  íéníe  it 
ílands  contradiíünguíílied  from  im-efti- 
turé,  where  the  doñee  or  purchaícr  be- 
comes  invefted  with  the  properíy  óf  the 
donor  or  fe]  ler.  See  the  anieles  Inves* 
títure  and  Disseisin, 

DIVIDEN D,  in  arithmetic,  the  number 
propofed  tobe  divided  into  etjual  pajts- 
It  muft  always  be  greater  than  the  divifor, 
Stc  Divisor  and  División* 

DivioEWD,  in  the  exchequer,  is  one  part 
of  an  indenture,  as  nled  in  the  fíat.  10 
Ed.  E  t.  11, 

Divídelo,  in  law  proceedíngs,  is  taken 
Jbr  a  dividí ng  of  tees  and  perqivíiiKS 
between  officers  of  conrts,  arilmg  frjom 
writSj  ííct 

Djvidesd 
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Pjvidend  of  jlochr,  ís  a  ífiare,  or  pro, 
portion  of  the  iotereít  of  ftocks  erecled 
on  puhlicfunds,  as  the  fouth-íéa, 
diviJed  among,  and  paid  to  the  adven- 
turers  half  yeariy. 

Stealing  of  any  dividend  warrarts  of 
the  Bank,  South  Tea  company,  Eaít-in- 
<Jja  company,  or  of  any  other  Corpora- 
tion, is  made  feíony,  with  or  without 
benr-fit  of  dergy,  ín  the  lame  manner  as 
if  the  offender  had  ftoiei»,  or  taken  by 
r&bhery,  goods  to  the  vaUic  of  the 
nioney  due  on  fuéh  divídend  warrants, 
StaL  2  Geo,  II.  c.  oj.  f-  3» 

Divipend,  in  the  univerfity,  fignifies  that 
pift  or  fhare  which  every  one  of  the 
felbws  equally  divide  among  themfelves 
of  the  ir  yearly  ÍHpend, 

DÍVINATION,  the  knowledge  of  things 
oblen  re,  or  fu  tu  re,  which  eannot  be  at- 
íatoed  by  any  natural  means. 
It  was  a  received  opinión  among  the 
kathens,  ihat  the  Gods  were  wpnt  to 
converfe  familiarly  with  fome  men,  whom 
they  endowed  with  extraordinary  pow- 
eri,  and  admitted  to  the  kno  wJedge  of 
theír  conncils  and  deílgns.  Plato,  Ari- 
iioíje,  Pintaren,  Cicero,  a  mi  others, 
divide  divination  ínto  two  fbrts?  or  fpe- 
cies,  viz.  natural  and  artificial;  The 
fomier  wstó  ib  called,  beca  ufe  not  at- 
taíned  by  any  rults  or  precepts  of  art? 
but  iufufed  or  iníplred  into  the  díviner 
vfithcmt  his  taking  any  farther  care  about 
it,  tlian  to  purify  and  prepare  himfelf 
for  the  reception  of  the  divine  afila!  us, 
Of  mis  feirid  \vei  e  al  I  thoíé  who  de- 
livercd  orad  es,  and  foretold  fu  tu  re 
events  by  inlpiration,  without  obferving 
txternal  figos  or  accidenta/  The  fecond 
fpecíts  pf  diviriatióii  was  called  artificial, 
bécauie  it  was  not  obtaíned  by  inime- 
díate  irií"pirationf  but  was  the  effe£t  of 
eKperience  and  obfervatíon.  Sucb  was 
fcmthíayíng,  as  dependí ng  upon  human 
art  and  invención,  which  howÉvér  was 
fiippofed  not  to  be  altogethcr  deíKEuíe  06 
divine  diteélion  and  concurrence,  and 
fuch  was  divínation  by  ícits.  Of  ibis 
fort  there  werc  various  kiwls,  as  by  facri- 
fi^>j  gíjtiailsj  flamí-,  cnkes,  rlonr,  wíne, 
water,  aüjgüry*  birds,  lol*,,  verles, 
omsasj  &c¿  The  feveral  foils  of  diui- 
nattgn  aj  e  alecloromanti^j  alphttom^íícy, 
anthinómancy,  axínomincyj  bellojnancy, 
Mífl|>rromancy,  ceromaney,  cliirómktrcy, 
d  c<i  o  rn  -\  n  r  y ,  d  acT:  i  ]  í orna  n  c  y  ?  ga  íi  r  o  m  a  n  c  y , 
gWTinncy,  hydromHncVj  líshoniancy, 
necrom  stfh  cyy  ovi  e  t  ro  c  r í  t  i  fr  a ,  &  é ;  S  ée  ífie 
artlcl e  ÁíLt CTOROM  A 3^ T"í A .  W^i  ' 
■  -VOL.IÍ. 


DIVINE,  fomtthing  rehting  to  God.  See 
the  article  God. 

Divine  stoííe,  In  natural  hiftory,  a 
fpecies  of  the  jafper.  See  Jasfífh, 
The  indians  áttríbute  greál  mediciíiáji 
vírtuea  to  thís  Úow-i  \  ti  ey  vvjar  ir  cx- 
tcrnaJiy  as  a  cur¿  fot  iht-  grave!  >  they 
fay  it  pro  motes  urtiie  cxnemely^  and 
feJdom  fails  to  bring  away  farge  quan- 
íities  of  graví'i  --vi:h  v,  thtrn  has 

been  any  ío^i^ed  in  the  p-ii^ge?  j  they 
wear  it  aJfo  by  way  gf  aifotilfef,,  to  pre- 
íerve  them  ñmti  the  hites  oí  venornous 
animáis,  and  tie  j¿  to  the  part  bitten,  by 
way  of  cure, 

DIVING,  the  art  of  defeending  iiñder 
water,  to  confi(íerab!e  deptha,  and  abid- 
ing  thvie  a  compttent  time.  The  ufes  of 
diving  are  coníiderabíe,  partícularly  in 
fiHiing  for  pearJsf  coráis,  fponges,  wrecks, 
of  íhips,  &c.  See  PEAÍlt,  &e+ 
There  nave  been  various  engines  con- 
tri ved  to  render  the  bufirí^fs  of  diving 
fafe  and  eafy  ;  the  great  point  is  to  fur- 
niíb  the  di  ver  wíth  íicíli  air,  without 
which  he  müft  etther  make  but  a  íríort 
fiay,  or  peri/Ii.  Thofe  who  di  ve  for; 
fponges  in  the  Medí  ten-anean,  cárry 
down  fponges  dípt  iñ  oil  ¡n  iheir  mouths, 
but  conliiJes  ing  the  fmall  qnantity  of  air 
that  can  he  contained  in  the  pores  of  a 
fponge,  and  how  much  that  littls  will 
be  contraéled  by  the  preñare  of  the  in- 
camhent  air,  fuch  a  i\i pp] y  eannot  fub- 
fiít  a  dí  ver  long,  fin  ce  a  gaiton  oí  air  is 
not  fit  for  refpíration  abo  ve  a  minute. 
See  the  next  arricie» 

Di  vi  kg- bell,  a  machine  contri  ved  for 
the  fafe  con  vey  anee  of  a  di  ver  to  any 
reafonabíe  deptli,  and  whereby  he  may 
ítay  more  pr  Jels  time  under  water,  as 
the  be  11  is  greater  or  ieís* 
That  tíi e  re 2 de r  may  have  a  ¡ufl  idea  of 
the  diving-bell,  according  to  the  íateíl 
ímprovemenís  by  Dr-  Halley,  and  Mr. 
Triewaíd  of  Stotkholm,  we  have  here 
exhibited  two  ñ^nres  of  the  ¡Taroé;  The 
firíl  (píate  LXXV,  ñg.  i,nQi,)  is  that 
of  Dr.  Halley 7s  forra,  whkh  wis  tbree 
feet  WLdc  at  top,  ñve  at  bottqrrij»  and  eíght 
IPeét  high,  and  contained  abont  tlxty^ 
thrfeí!  cuhíc  feet3  or  near  eigEit  ho^fheads 
in  Irs'concüvity. 

This  was  co^ted  with  íea'd,  fo  hkii(y9 
that  it  w o u  1  d  í i n k  e m pty>  and  t hV we i gíi t 
W3.s  ditlnbi't^d  abbut'tbe  bo'tíom  I'K, 
id  tnat  ít  wonld  go  down  in  a  perpén- 
ilieidar  pQÍkbn,  and-  nb  orhbr.  ín  the 
.top  was  fixed  \  !l¡ong  but  elegir  gbíl  ~D, 
to  kt  in  -he  iight  from  above  ;  áhd  lifeV- 
6  Q  wiíe 
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wífc  a  cock,  as  at  B>  ta  íet  oüt  the  hot 
^air  that  had  been  breathed  ;  and  below, 
was  fixed  a  circular  íeatr  L  M,  for  the 
dívers  to  fit  on  j  and  bftly,  irom  the 
bollo  m  was  hting,  by  tbree  ropes,  a 
flagc  for  the  divers  to  fland  on,  to  do 
tbeir  huíineís,  Tbís  maclnne  was  ftif- 
pended  Íjoeii  the  maít  of  a  fliip  by  a  fprít, 
wiñch  was  fulbciently  íectired  by  ítays 
to  the  maft-head,  and  was  díreded  by 
hracer  to  rarry  it  over  board,  clenr  of  the 
-fide  of  the  fljip,  and  to  bring  it  in 
agaín, 

To  ftippíy  the  bell  wíth  air  under  water, 
two  barréis,  ÍLicb  35  C,  (  f  about  íixty- 
-  three  gallons  each,  were  made,  and 
caíéd  with  lead,  fo  that  they  míght  fmk 
empty,  each  having  a  bole  in  íts  loweft 
pa;  t,  to  Jet  in  tbe  water,  as  the  air  in 
them  h  condenfed  in  tbeir  ddrenr,  and 
lo  let  it  out  again  wben  tbey  were  clrawn 
tip  ful]  from  bciow.  And  to  a  lióle  in 
the  top  of  the  brtrrel  was  fixed  a  bofe, 
or  holíow  pipe,  well  prepaied  with  bees- 
wax  and  oil*  which  was  long  enoíígh 
to  fall  beíqw  tbe  bofe  at  the  bottom, 
being  funk  wíth  a  weíght  appended,  fo 
that  the  air  in  ttie  uppei'  part  of  ihe 
barréis  con  Id  not  t fea  pe,  unleís  ihe  lower 
ettd  of  thefe  pipes  were  firft  lifred  up. 
Tbe  fe  air  barréis  were  fitted  with  tackle 
proper  to  make  ihem  rife  and  fali  alter- 
Jiately,  Jíke  two  buekets  in  a  wel'L  ín 
tbeir  defeent  théy  were  direcled  by  Unes 
faítened  at  ihe  under  edge  of  the  bell  to 
tbe  man  ftanding  on  the  ftage  to  receive 
thern,  wbo,  by  raking  'up  the  ends  of 
the  pipes  abo  ve  the  furface  of  the  water 
in  the  bell,  gave  occaíion  for  the  water 
in  the  barréis  to  forcé  all  the  air  in  the 
vippcr  pares  into  the  bell,  while  it  en- 
tdred  belowj  and  fillcd  the  barréis  3  and 
as  foon  as  one  was  difeharged  by  a 
fignal  given,  it  was  drawn  up,  and  the 
other  defeended  to  he  ready  for  ufe- 
As  the  cold  air  rufhed  into  the  bell  from 
the  barrel  below,  it  expelled  the  hot  air 
(wbích  was  lighter)  through  the  ceck  E, 
.  at  fbe  top  of*  the  bell,  which  was  then 
,  opened  for  that  purpofe.  By  tíns  method 
air  ís  commnnicated  fo  quick3  and  in 
fuch  plenty,  that  the  dü&gr  tells  us,  he 
binifclf  was  one  cf  the  five  who  was  at 
the  bottom  in  nine  or  ten  fathom  water, 
for  above  an  hour  and  an  half  at  a  time, 
Wfthout  any  ibrt  of  ill  confequence  j 
and  he  míght  continué  there  fo  long  as 
be  píeafed,  for  any  thing  that  appeared 
to  tbe  contra ry. 

hi  going  down,  ¡t  ís  neceíTary  ¡t  Ihould 
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be  ver  y  gentle  at  firíl,  that  the  étuk 
air  may  be  infpired  to  keep  up,  by  «j. 
fpring,  abalance  to*  the  preíTure  of 
aír  in  the  bell:  u pon  each  tweíve  fe^ 
defeentj  the  bell  ís  ífcopt*  and  tbe  water 
that  enters  is  di  i  vén  oat  by  letting  in 
three  or  four  bañ  éis  of  freíh  aír. 
By  the  glafs  abovej  fo  nmch  light  was 
tranfmitted,  when  the  fnn  rtmnts  that  he 
con  Id  fee  perfeé>ly  well  to  write  and  read 
and  by  the  rettirn  of  the  a  ir- barniz  he 
could  íend  vip  orders,  wrítten  with  ¡1^ 

.pen,  oñ  finall  pieces  of  lead,  dtrecíing, 
that  they  were  to  be  moved  from  phc¿ 
to  place  :  but  in  ó*ark  weather,  wben  the 
fea  was  rougb  and  troubled,  it  woold  h¿ 

.  as  darkas  night,  in  the  bell  ]  but  theo  ihi 
do  flor  perceived  he  con  Id  keep  a  candk 
burning  ín  tbe  bell,  as  long  as  he pkaf. 
ed,  it  being  found,  by  experiment,  rh¿t 
one  candle  con íu mes  mnch  about  tbe 
fame  quantity  of  confined  aír,  as  onemap 
does,  "jiz.  about  a  gallón  per  minute. 
The  only  rnconvenience  the  doclor  com- 
jiiained  of,  was,  that  upon  firft  goírg 
down,  ihey  felt  a  fmalí  pain  in  th^1 
ears,  as  if  the  end  of  a  quill  wt\t 
forcibly  thnift  into  the  hole  of  the  or, 
Tbis  may  proceed  froni  its  being  fum? 
time  be! ore  the  air  can  get  from  tbe 
irjouth,  througb  tbe  fmall  canal  of  iht 
eultachian  tobe,  which  leada  to  \k 
inner  cavity  of  the  ear,  where,  when  11 
comes,  it  makes  an  equilibrium  with 
the  outward  air,  prefiing  on  the  tym« 
panum,  and  tbus  the. pain,  for  a  fkií 
time,  ceaíes ;  then  deícending  lo^tr, 
the  pain  of  the  ear  returns,  and  ís  sgaín 
abated  f  and  fo  on,  tiJl  you  come  down 
to  tbe  bottom,  where  the  air  ís  of  ilis 
fame  denfity  contínually. 
Thís  bell  was  fo  im  pro  ved  by  the  dófíofi 
that  be  could  detach  one  of  his  dívers  tú 
the  di  flanee  of  flfty,  or  a  h  undred  yards 
from  it,  by  a  contri  van  ce  of  a  cap,  or 
head-piece,  fomewbat  like  an  invertid 
hand-balket,  as  at  F,  with  a  glalV  Íji 
tbe  fore-part,  for  bím  to  fee  his  way 
through.  This  cap  was  of  lead,  and 
made  to  ñt  quite  clofe  about  his  íhoutaf 
ín  the  top  of  it  was  fixed  a  flexible  pipe, 
communicating  with  the  bell,  and  by 
which  be  had  aír,  when  be  wantedj  \v¡ 
turning  a  ftop  cock  near  his  head-piííf- 
There  was  alfo  another  cock  at  the  end 
ín  tbe  bell,  to  prévent  any  accident  liap 
pening  from  tbe  perfon  without.  This 
perfon  was  always  well  cloathed  with 
thick  flan  neis,  which  were  warmed  iip^P 
him}  before  be  ieft  the  belJ,  and  w.ould 
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not  ftiíF^r  the  colcí  water  fo  penétrate. 
Hís  cap  canta  i  ii  ed  a  ir  enoiigh  to  ferve 
hin;  a:  minute  or  two,  then  by  raiíing 
himfelf*  above  the  be  11,  and  turníng  the 
cock  F,  lie  cotiíd  repleniíh  it  with  freíh 
sir,   Tbis  pipe  he  coiled  round  his  nnnr 
udiích  fe  i  ved  him  as  a  elue  to  fíiid  hís 
way  to  the  bell  a  güín. 
Triis  dívíñg  belt  receíved  írs  hfl:  ím- 
proréméní  from  Mr,  Martin  Triewald 
fé  Rt  5.  and  milítary  srchitecl  to  bis 
fwejh'íH   majelty,     The    manner  and 
fbrrn  whereof  ís  fhevvn  in  a  figure  of  bis 
ov/n  drawfng  (ibid.  n°  i,)  A  B  is  the 
bell*  whích  íinks  with  leaden  weights 
D,  D>  appended  to  1  he  bqttom  ¡  the  Itib- 
(brice  of  the  bel!  is  copper,  and  tiñ'ñed 
whhm  ¡OI  ovéri  the  bell  ís  ¡Ilumina  red 
wiih  threc  ítrong  convex  leu  Tes  G7  G,  G, 
with  copper  litis  H,      H,  to  defend 
1  lie  ni,    The  i  ron  ring,  or  píate  E,  ferves 
íhe  divuL-  to  h\md  on,  wben  he  is  at 
work,  and   ¡t  is  fufpended  at  íbeh  a 
dillanre  from  the  bottom  of  the  bell,  by 
the  diaíns  F,  F,  P,  rhat  wbén  the  diver 
Jfands  upríght,  bis  head  is  jult  above  the 
water  in  the  be) I,  where  it  is  much  better 
than  bigbpr  u  p  in  it,  becaufe  the  a  ir  is 
coMer,  and  confeqoently  morefrem,  and 
fitfór  rejpírátibn  :  but  as  the  re  is  occaífon 
for  the  diver  to  b¿  wholly  in  the  bell,  and 
liis  head  of  courfe  in  the  upper  part, 
Mr.  Triewakl  has  contri  ved  that,  aven 
ihere,  when  he  has  brea  thed  the  ,hot  aír 
ú  long  as  he  weíl  can,  by  means  of  a 
fpirál  copper  tube  b  c,  placed  cíofe  to  the 
ínlírJe  of  the  bell,   lie  may  draw  the 
¿qpler  and  fiefher  air  from  the  lower- 
iriólt  parts  j  to  whích  end,  a  flexible 
leatlier  tube,   about  two  fcet  Ion  5,  is 
lixed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tuÉe  at 
¿i  and  to  the  othei  end  of  this  tube  ís 
fixed  an  ivory  mouth-píece  for  the  diva* 
to  hold  in  hís  mouth,  by  whích  to  refpire 
the  aír  from  beíow. 
DivíNG-SL  addeR,  a  term  ufed  by  Bo- 
relJp V  for  a  machine  which  he  contirved 
for  diving  untler  water  to  great  depths, 
The  vcíicfi,  or  bltdder,  as  it  is  called,  is 
to  be  oí  brafs  or  copper,  and  about  t^o 
feet  díameter*    This  i?  ro  con  ta  i  n  the 
¿ivefs  liead,  and  is  to  be  fixed  to  a 
gon's  Ikm  exa&ly  fitted  to  the  body  of 
íhe  diver.    Within  the  veíica,are  pipes, 
by  means  of  which,  a  círculatíon  of  air 
iscontrivedj  and  the  perfon  carnes  an 
airpump  by  hís  fide,  ín  order  to  make 
hímfdf  heavicr  antl  lighter,  as  the  fiíhcs 
^  by  contracling  or  dilatinff  thdr  air- 
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DIVINITY,  pro  per  I  y  fignifies  the  narure, 
qualítyj  and  eftence  oí   the  trtje  God. 

See  ihe  arricie  God. 

The  heachen  divinities  may  he  redneed 
to  th  reeclíifTeSj  1  *  Theological,  repre- 
fenting  rhe'  divine  nature  under  áiveis 
atíribrites,  Thns  Jnpiter  h  the  abfohitc 
power  of  God3  juno  his  juiiiee,  fefr. 
%*  PhyficaL  Thus  Eotus  ís  that  power 
in  natu re  whích  colieéts  vapour?  and  ex- 
halation^  in  order  to  forrn  winds,  3, 
MoraL  For  example,  the  furies  Tare  only 
the  fecret  re  proa  ches  and  ítings  of  con- 
feience. 

DivjMrTYj  ís  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 

with  theoío^v,    Sec  Theology* 
DjVlSIBlLIT\r,  thatproperty  by  which. 
the  particles  of  rnaner  ín  all  bbijléi  are 
capable  of  a  feparatíon,  or  difunion  írom 
each  othen 

The  Perípatetics  and  Cartefíans  hold  di- 
viííBíljty  ro  be  an  arfeítion  of  all  matter. 
The  Epicureans  again»  alfow  it  to  agree 
to  every  phyíícal  continuum,  but  tlíey 
deny  tíiat  this  alfeftion   agrees  to  aíl 
bodieSj  for  the  primary  corpuídes  or 
atoms  they  maintaín  to  be  perfeclly  in* 
fe rabie  and  indivüibíe.    See  Atom, 
As  it  ís  evident  that  body  ís  extended, 
fo  it  ís  no  lefs  evident  that  it  ís  divifible  \ 
for  fince  no  two  particles  of  matter  can 
exiíl  in  the  fanie  place,  it  follows,  that 
they  are  reaüy  díftinft  from  each  other* 
which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  being  di- 
vinice,   In  this  fenfe  the  leaft  conceiv- 
able  partióle  mult  ftilJ  be  di  vi  tibie,  lince 
it  wiü  coníiíl  of  parts  which  w*l  be 
Éeaííy  dtíiinfl.    To  ¡liLiftrate  this  by  a 
familiar  inftance.  Jet  the  leaít  imaginable 
piece  of  matter  be  conceived  lying  on 
a  fmooth  plain  fu r face,  ít  is,  eviderit  the 
fu r face  wíll  not  touch  It  every  where ; 
tbofe  pa*rts  therefore  whích  it  does  not 
touch,  may  be  ú^ppofed  feparable^fronr 
the  orhers,  and  fo  on,  as  far  as  we  p  lea  fe  5 
and  chis  is  alE  that  is  meant  when  we  fay 
matttr  is  infinitely  dívjíible» 
The  infinite  díviíibility  of  mathematic?! 
quantity  is  demonítrated  thus  geom^tri* 
cally,     Suppofe  the  line  A  D  (pla:e 
LXXV*  fig.  í,)  perpendicular  to  B  F, 
and  another,  as  G  H,  at  a  fmall  di  flanee 
from  it,  atfo  perpendicular  to  the  fame 
line  :  with  the  centers  Ct  G,  C>  &c.  de- 
ferí be  círcles  cvmíng  the  line  G  H  in  the- 
points  £¡  £t  e,       Nov?  the  greater  the  raT 
dius  Á  C  is,  the  lefs  is  the  part  e  H* 
JBut  the  radtus  may  be  augmented  in 
frifinitum,  fo  lofig  therefbre,  the  part 
#  H  may  be  dívided  in^o  MI  Jefa  por- 
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ttcti^  cors-eq^ntly  íí  may  be  dtyíded 
in  mfimtum. 

A!l  that  is  ¡fuppQÍed  ín  fincl  geometry, 
(tap  Mr.  M§c]aurin)  concernjng  the 
cJ  i  vVíihU.Í  ty  oí'  magnitndcj  amo  un  tí  to  no 
more  rhau  thar  a  givfeti  iivgrdtude  may 
be  conceíved  ro  be  dlvided  into"  a  number 
o>'  parts*  eqnal  to  aiiy  ^iven  or  pro- 
poftíd   numlx?r.     It  is  trne,    íhat  the 
nurftber  qf  parts    into  which  a  gíven 
mag-iiriid*  may  Be  con cei  ved  to  be  di- 
vioedj  is  rvt  to  b^  fixed  or  Jímited,  be- 
rauíe  no  gíven  ribíivber  is  fo  great  but  a 
greater  m  i  y  be  con  ce  (ved  and  aíligned  : 
but  theit  is  not, .  tbrrrcíbrcí,  any  becejpt^ 
oí  l'üppüÍM^;  .ihi:  n¿imber  of  parts  aflu- 
alíy  iníhíhc  \  anjj  íf  ib  me  ha  ve  drawn 
Very  abíí(j;u¡£  ctfnfeq^enc^s  from  luch  a 
¿nppofihurt,  yct  geoind ry  ought  not  to 
be  ioaded  wííh  tnem. 
How  far  matter  may  aftuatly  be  dívíded, 
ráiy,  in  fbme  mea  fu  te  be  eonceived  fto.m 
henee,  that  a  piece  oF  wire  gilt  with  fo 
final  I  a  qmníity  as  eight  grama  of  £*old, 
may  be  drawn  out  to  a  Jcngth  of  thirteen 
t  h  ou fá n  d  fe et,  the  whole  fu rfa ce  of  i  t 
ilill  rema  i  níng  eovned  wkh  gold.  We 
liare  alio  a  ílu  piifing  inílance  of  the  mi- 
nutencis  oí  íqnie  parís  of  matter  from 
the  n ature  of  light  and  vifion.    Let  a 
candle  be  lí^ued,  and  placed  ín  an  open 
plañe,  i;  wilj  t¡ien  be  víftble  two  miles 
round,  and  confequently  was  it  placed 
two  miles  abo  ve  tile  fu  rf si  ce  of  the  éarth, 
ít  wouid  fill  wlrjh  l  n  m  i  ri  011  s  par  ti  cíes  a 
í phere  whoie  dUmetcr  was  four  miles, 
and  tfoat  befóte  k  had  loít  any  íeníible 
pavt  of  íts  werghtf    A  quantity  of  vi- 
triol  beíng  diííblverl,   and  mixed  with 
ninc  thouland  times  as  much  water,  w]H 
.tinge  the  whole,  confequemly  wül  be 
divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
vifible  portions  of  matttr  in  that  quan- 
,  tity  of    water.     TU  ere  are  perfumes 
which  wíthout  a  fenfible  dhnimiticm  of 
their  quantity,  /hall  fill  a  very  Jarge 
fpace    with  iheir  odoriferous  partícks, 
" which  muft  therefore  he  of  an  ineon- 
'^éeivable  fina  ti  neis,  fin  ce  there  wíll  be  a 
íurTxcient  ñúmber  ín  every  part  of  that 
fpace,    íenfibly;  to  affecl   the  organ  of 
fmelling,    Dr.  Keill  demo^ftrates  that 
any  pan  tele  of  matter  how  fmali  focver, 
^and  any  finite  fpace  how  large  fue  ver 
being  gíven,  ít  h  ^ojBbk  for  that  final! 
parti ele  of  matter  to  he  íbifufed  ihrougk 
al]  tíiai  fpa'cíj  anij  to  fill  ít  in  ñich  a 
üiiinser,  así  that  ihíre  íbalJ  be  no  porc  in 
it  whofe  dtamet;er!  ílrúi  exceed  any  given 
ímc   Ses  Efi-luvíum*  -  « 


The  clueE  objeclions  agaínít  the  dívj. 
fibility  of  matter  ín  infipititm  are,  that 
an  intinhe  cannot  be  contained  by  1 
finite,  and  that  it  follows  from  a  d¡. 
viíibílily  ín  ínfinítum  either  that  a¡[ 
bodies  are  equal,  or  tbat  one  infinite  [¡ 
greater  than  another.  But  the  anfwer  [q 
thefe  is  eafy,  for  the  properües  of  a  dE, 
termíned  quantity  are  not  to  he  attrjt 
buted  toan  infinite  couíidered  in  aV. 
neral  fenfe  \  and  who  has  ever  preved 
that  there  con  Id  not  be  an  in  f¿ú--: 
nuinber  of  ínfinítely  fmaíl  parís  inalin^ 
quantity  ;  or  that  a II  infinites  are  equs]; 
The  contrary  is  demonftrated  by  tnathe^ 
matkians  in  innumerable  inftanecs.  S=^ 
the  artide  Iistj ni T  É 3  and  TS  Gra vefan de, 
Elíím.  Mathem,  lib-  1.  cap,  ivÉ 
DIVISION,  in  general,  is  the  fepaiaiinga 

thing  into  two  or  more  parts, 
División,  ín  ánthmetic,  one  of  ihtku: 
fundamental  rules,  v/bereby  we  find  how 
often  a  lefs  numbtir,  caíled  the  d.víforp  is 
contained  in  a  greater3  cailed  tbe  d¡v¡. 
dendj  the  number  of  times  which  cHe 
divifur  ís  contained  Ín  the  dividend  beiiig 
termed  the  quottent. 
In  efóftj  divifion  is  only  a  compen^ífluj 
fubñraítion  i  for  fin  ce  the  diviíbr  is 
many  times  contained  in  the  dividend 
as  there  are  nnits  in  the  quoúent,  if  we 
fubftracl  the  former  from  the  latter  as 
many  times  as  poííiblej  the  fum  of  ttó 
-  íubítraclions  will  be  equid  to  thequotient, 
To  perform  ibis  opera t ion  with  expedi- 
tion,  one  ought  to  he  previ  ouíly  v/dlac- 
quainteci  with  the  table  of  multipEicatien ; 
thus,  íf  I  know  that  jx  5  r  ^5,  it  will 
be  eafy  for  me  to  fay  how  many  times 
5  Is  contained  in  355  and  fo  Ín  other 
inítances,  where  the  dividend  d oes  not 
exceed  the  fquare  of  the  di  vi  for.  But 
where  this  Ís  the  cafe,  we  muft  foilow  a 
difieren í  methodj  which  is  this :  leí  down 
the  divifor  firft,  and  then  the  dividend, 
both  in  the  fame  line,  but  wtth  a  ftroke 
of  your  pen  between  them3  as  ín  the  ex  am- 
pie in  the  margin  j  then  beginnmg  from 
the  left  handí  fet  a  dot  nnder  that  part 

*r    ,<  of  the  dividend  b 

dlVlf.   dlVld.    qwrt.    whi£h  thfi  m„ 

6)  7S84  (.raí*   Mn    be  fam¿. 

6  which  is  the  figure 

^  7»  whereln  the  di* 

12  vi  for  6  is  füund  1 : 

—  -place '  this  i  afttt 

s  -f he  dividendo  cftly 

with  a  íiroke  be- 
S4  tween  them^  and  ít 

wíll  paake  the  M 
'  figure 
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figure  of  the  quotient :  yon  muíl  next 
ir) ti ! 1 1 p S y  the  diviíbr  by  this  numberf  <viz. 
5  X  i?  and  fübitract  the  product  from  7, 
and  the  re  will  rema  i  n  1  ;  after  which 
pjace  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend,  <uix, 
2,  markíng  it  wíth  a  dot,  that  you  may 
kncnv  how  many  figures  of  the  dividend 
are  t alten  down*  Find  how  many  times 
the  divifor  is  contaiued  ín  thefe  twq 
figures,  <vi%*  12,  which  is  twice  cxa&ly  : 
place  this  2  in  the  quotient  after  the  for- 
mar one,  1  $  and  then  multiplying  and 
fubftrafring,  yoij  w-ilí  ñ nd  no  remaindei\ 
Hówever,  takiug  down  and  dottiog  the 
next  figure  oí  the  dividend,  vix,  S,  yon 
will  find  6  only  once  in  ít  ^  place  this  1 
ín  the  quotient,  and  multiplying  and  íub- 
íhacling  as  formal  y,  ib  ere  will  re  mam 
2  3  after  which  place  the  Ja  ti  figure  of  the 
dividend,  which  is  alfo  to  be  docted,  and 
you  will  ha  ve  214,  w  hercio  6  is  con  tai  ned 
juft  4  times  \  place  this  4  In  the  quotient, 
and  the  operation  is  finiíhed.  Henee  it 
sppears  that  the  divifor  6  is,con'aincd  En 
tbe  dividend  juft  1214  times,  as 

expreífed  íri  the  quotient. 
The  method  Is  mueh  the  famcj  when 
ihere  ate  fci'eral  figures  ín  the  dhjfot  1 
thusj  in  the  example  annexcd,  as  54  i s 
54.)  24084  (  446  nót  contained  once  in 
%  or  24,  we  muí!  take 
down  three  figure?, 
3^40, and thefirít 
dotis  tobe  placed  un- 
der  the  o»  We  then 
proceed,  and  find  54 
contaíned  in  240  four 
time*;  this  4  we  place  in  the  quotient, 
and  mujtiplpmg  the  divifor  54  by  it,  and 
fubfira<5Hng  the  producid  %  1 6  from 
240,  thereremains  24.  After  this  place 
the  next  figure  of  the  dividend,  <viz>.  g, 
and  the  fum  h  248,  ín  which  54  is  found 
4  times*  MuJtiply  and  fübñrael  as  for- 
merlyj  and  there  wiil  remain  33  $  after 
which  plací  ng  ihc  1  a  It  figure  of  the  quo- 
tient, ^v¡^  4,  yon  will  have  the  fum  324, 
in  which  54  is  found  julr.  6  times,  fio 
that  the  divifor  54  is  contained  in  the 
dividend  Í4ÓB4  exaclly  446  times,  as 
ex  preffed.  i  n  t  h  e  c  u  o  c  i  e  n  t • 
División  of  fraftions.    See  the  anieles 

Decimal  and  Practica. 
División,  ín  algebra,  '  ís  performed  by 
placiiíg  the  dividend  abo  ve  a  fmaíl  Jine, 
and  the  divifor  under  it ;  expunging  any 
¡e'ífers  that  may  be  found  Ín  all  the  quah- 
fíties  of  the  dividend  and  divifor,  and 
dividí  ng  the  co-efficients  of  alL  the  terms 
fey  any  common  meafure* 
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TíniSj  JfiOí2¿  4-  15  ¿?  c,  ís  to  be  dívided 
by  ao « d,  thcy  are  firít  placed  ín  this 

mat]ner,JLQ^+I5.^5  which  after  ex. 
7,0  a  d 

pungí  ng  the  Jetter  a  out  of  all  the  teims, 
and  divíding  all  the  co-efficíents  by  5,  is 


reduced  to 


In  the  fame  man- 


ner  %  b)  ab+bb 


 a  b  -f-  b  ú     a  +  b 


izáb 


\  and  4  a  ü)  %  ah f  4-  6  a  c  ~ 
 L  ^—  2^  *  and>  £0  add  no 

4  ¿I  £K  3  ¿Z 

more,  ^¿  ^)  5  ab  c  —iL— — — ► 

With  refpecl  to  the  figns,  if  thofe  of  the 
diviíbr  and  dil/ldend  be  like,  the  fign  of 
the  quotient  muíl  be  +  i  bul  if  thty  are^ 
un  like,  the  fign  miíft  6¿ 
Poweis  of  the  fame  rcot,  are  úívffiii  by 
iubltra8ing  their  exponents,  as  thty  are 
nmltíplied  by  addíng  them,  Thus  if  ¿a5 
be  dívided  by  the  quotient  is  ^5  — 2— 
¿i3  ¿  and  ¿b  divided  by  bx>  gives  the 
quotient  é8 — *~bfí  and  íq  Ín  other 
cafes* 

If  the  quaritiiy  to  oe  divided  is  com- 
ptiiind,  then  its  parrs  muít  be  rangéd  ac- 
cording  to  the  dimenfions  of  fume  one 
of  its  íet :ers  as  in  the  followiníj  exam- 
ple, ln  the  dividend  ¿?2-h  2  «¿  + 
they  are  ranged  accordlng  to  the  dimen, 
fiorss  of  a,  the  quamity  where  a  is  of 
two  dimenfions,  beíng  placed  fii  ft  \  ^  ^ 
where  it  is  of  one  dimenfion,  next  $  and 
b'l>  where  a  is  not  to  be  found,  lafh  The 
diviíbr  ¿3-|-¿  beíng  ranged  in  the  fáme 
manner,  you  are  to  divide  the  fiift  term 
of  che  dividend  by  the  firft  term  of  the 
divifor  5  and  after  fetting  down  the  quo- 
tient, which  fin  this  cafe  is  a,  muhíply 
this  quotient  by  the  whole  divifor,  and 
fubílracl:  the produft, 'viz.  a3-^  ab  from 

« — —   a  %  +  2  ¿7  ¿3  and 

aB + ^  tb  e  rema  i  n  d  m  ü  b, 

^  ^"_¿aT  toget !  > er  w  i  th  th  e. 

o    o  laft  term^1,  gives 

a  new  dividend  ab  b1-.  Divide  the 
firít  term  of  thjs  new  dividend,  by  the 
flrft  term  of  the  divifor,  and  fet  down 
the  quotient,  which  in  this  example  is 
h  $  then  multiplying  the  whole  diviíbr 
by  this  part  oí  the  quotient,  fubíhaÉl 

the 
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ihe  produa  from  the  new  divíí3en<l  i 
and  if  tbere  ís  no  remainder,  as  is  the 
cafe  here,  the  di  vi  ñon  ís  finiíhed,  If 
thcre  ís  a  remainder,  yon  are  to  proceed 
after  the  fame  manner  lili  no  remainder 
is  Jeft,  or  Xú\  it  appear  that  thc-re  will 
always  be  fome  remainder,  as  in  the  an- 
nexeci  cxamples. 
Example  I.  wíchout  any  remainder, 

ií/?3 — 96 
~~Z4#X— '  0*6 


*4¿t* — 4S¿? 


48^—96 
48^—95 
o  o 

Example  II-  willi  a  remainder. 


In  tlíis  laft  exíunple,  the  (igns  are  alter- 
nately  +  and  the  co-efikíent  ís  con- 
flanlly  a,  after  the  two  firft  terms,  and 
the  letters  are  powcrs  of  ,#  and  a\  fo  that 
the  quotíent  nvay  be  cominued  as  far  as 
yon  pleafe,  wíthout  any  faríher  dívinon. 
But  in  common  examples  of  diviiíon,  af- 
ter  you  come  to  a  remainder  of  one  term, 
as  %  xz,  it  is  ufualiy  fet  down  in  the 
quotíent,  with  the  divifor  under  it,  after 
the  other  terms  5  and  the  quotíent  in  the 

*x% 

lafíexample  svíll  Iland  thus,#—  » 

~~  fc  a  a  -*+x 

tphz  other  figns  of  divlíion,  fee  the 

r  Oh  Aft  ACTER  . 

División,  among  logícíans,  is  the  expli- 
caron of  a  complex  idea,  by  enumerat- 
ing  the  limpie  ideas  whereof  it  ís  com- 
peled ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  nearly  allied 
to  definition,  only  that  thís  laftregards 
ftames  and  things,  whereas  diviñon  ís 
employtd  whoJly  about  idea** 
4 


is  the 
we  may 


When  the  parís  of  an  idea  are  dividid 
in  order  to  a  dearer  explicaron  of  the 
whole,  this  is  called  a  fubdivífion  ¡  thus 
a  year  is  divided  into  twelve  months,  á 
month  is  fubdivided  into  weeks,  weejy 
into  days,  days  into  honra,  and  foon. 
The  rules  for  a  good  divííion  are  thefe 
that  the  members  entírely  exhauft  thí 
whole  i  that  they  be  oppófue  $  that  ftb, 
dívifions  be  not  too  numerous;  thaí  the 
whole  be  rkíi  divided  into  its  lai-ger partí 
and  thefe  into  the  more  remote  and 
nnte  parís. 
División,  in  natural  philofophy, 
taking  a  thíng  to  pieces,  that 
iiave  a  more  complete  conception  af  (Ve 
whole  í  thís  Ís  friquen  fjy  neceíTary  m  ' 
amining  very  co m p lex  be ings,  th e  feve n\ 
parts  of  whtch  cannot  be  íiirveyed  at  htit 
view.  ThoP,  to  learn  the  nature  oía 
watch,  the  wóikman  takes  it  to  [¡ietes, 
and  íliews  us  the  Ipring,  wheels,  axlis, 
piníons,  ballances,  dial  -  píate,  pointei  j, 
cafe,  and  ai  ter  deferibíng  the  uf^ 
and  figures  of  each  of  them  a  pan, 
plains  how  they  contribute  to  forin  the 
whole  machine. 
Divisiom,  in  mufic,  the  dividí ng  the  ín- 
ter val  of  an  08a ve,  into  a  numberof  kfs 
íntervals/  Set  Octave. 
The  fonrtb  and  fifrb  divide  the  ocla  ve 
perFfc£UyF  though  differently  r  when  the 
fifth  is  below,  and  fe r ves  as  a  bafs  to  the 
íourthj  the  diviíson  is  called  harmonical  i 
bnt  wlien  the  fourth  ís  below,  it  is  called 
a  rith  metical, 

To  run  adivifion,  ístop]ay,  or  fmg,  af- 
ter  the  manner  above-mentíoned  ;  that 
is*  to  divide  the  intervals  of  an  oélave» 
fifth,  fourth,  ísVi  into  as  many  parts,  and 
as  agreeably  as  pofíibJe,  whíeh  depends 
i n  tire I y  upon  tafte  and  faney* 

Pivision,  ín  rhetoric,  the  arrangement  of 
a  difeouríe  urider  feve  ral  bead$,  each  of 
which  ís  to  be  fepara tely  fpoken  to* 

División  ofproportíon,  If  fonr  quantitíes 
be  propoi tional,  avb  x  vé t  d\  then  tl^e 
afTumption  of  the  difi  eren  ce  between  the 
antecedent  a~~by  or  b^a,  to  either  the 
antee  edén  t  a¡  or  confeqttent  by  of  the  firft 
ratío  a  to  A  \  and  the  difieren  ce  betvveen 
the  antecédents  c—d  or  d—c  to  eitheríbe 
antecedent  ¿,  or  confequent  d  of  rhe  fe- 
cond  raüo  í  to  d ;  ís  called  diviGan  o  f 
proportíon.    See  Proportion. 

División  s  of  a  battaüon,  are  the  feven 
pareéis  into  which  a  battalion  is  dividid 
in  rnarching-  The  Heutenanfs  and  en- 
iigns  march  before  the  divifions. 

DivisioNj  in  the  fea-language,  the  third 
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prt  of  a  fleet  of  men  of  virar,  and  fome- 
times  the  ninth  part  1  which  laít  happens 
when  the  fleet  is  divided  into  three  fqwa* 
tírons  :  for  then  each  fquadron  is  diitri- 
buced  mto  three  divífions,  In  a  fea- 
engagcment,  the  arder  of  battle  is  to 
place  aíl  the  fquadrons,  and  all  the  divi- 
jjons  of  each  flde,  in  one  line,  This  or- 
der  h  kept  as  long  as  the  wind,  and 
other  ci  re  um  flanees  wíll  permit. 

DÍVÍSOR,  ín  arithmetic,  the  number  that 
divides  ano  1  her,  called  the  dividend  y  or, 
whích  íhews  ínto  how  man  y  parts  the 
dividend  is  to  be  divided.  See  División. 

DIUL,  a  port-town  of  A  fia,  fituated  on the 
india  n  ocean,  weftward  oí  the  r¡  ver  Indus, 
and  fixty  miles  weft  of  the  cíty  of  Tatta  s 
e3 (t  Ion.  67°,       north  lar,  25o 

PlVORCE,  a  breach  or  diiíblution  of  the 
bond  of  marriage,  See  MarHíagE, 
The  tifual  dívorces,  amon^  us,  are  of 
two  kinds»  ivte.  ¿z  menfa  ét  thoro>  from 
W  and  board,  and  a  wwclp  mattimmu% 
from  tire  bond  or  tie  of  marriage,  That 
a  mmfa  Éf  tfarvt  does  not  difícil  ve  the 
marriage  j  fin  ce  the  caufe  thereof  is  fub- 
íequent  to  ítj  and,  at  the  fámetime,  fup- 
pofes  the  marriage  10  be  lawful  1  and  this 
divorce  may  be  on  accoimt  of  adultery  in 
eitlier  of  the  par  tí  es,  for  cruelty  of  the 
huíband,  As  this  divorce  diíTo]  vea 

not  the  marriage,  it  does  not  debar  the 
woman  of  her  dower,  ñor  baíhrdizeher 
¡ÍTue,  or  make  voíd  any  eftate  for  the 
Jífe  of  the  huíband  and  wife,  &c.  A 
divorce  a  *u'mdo  matrlmonii  eniírely  dif- 
folves  ihe  marriage,  as  a  pre- con  trae! 
with  íbme  oiher  perfon,  confanguiniry, 
or  afBnity  within  the  úviticai  degrees, 
ímpoteney,  mipuberty,  Éfr.  The  con- 
feqüences  attending  this  iali  divorce  are, 
that  the  dower  is  gone  thereby,  and  the 
chlldren  begotten  between  the  partíes  di- 
vorced are  baflards  :  bot  he  re,  it  is  raid, 
the  wife  íhall  receive  aJ!  again  that  Üxé 
broiTght  with  her  j  be  caufe  the  nulhty  of 
trie  marriage  art fes  from  lome  impedí- 
ment,  and  the  goeds  of  the  wife  were 
given  for  her  advancement  ín  marriage, 
which  now  ceafes :  yet  this  Jte  when  the 
goods  are  not  fpent  5  for  if  the  huíband 
givtís  them  avvay  during  the  covei  ture, 
withonr  rtiy  co]Juh"on,  it  íhají  be  bindíng 
to  her»  A  divorce  remains  good  ío  lorg 
as  the  fentence  continúes,  and  iífvie  of  n 
fecemd  marriage  íhall  inberit  lands  nntíl 
fuchfenience  is  repealed.  See  BasTard. 
On  the  divorce  a  *v¡ndo>  üie  panies 
are  at  líberty  to  many  again  ;  and  in 
4  i^rces  fo  r  ad  ul  tery ;  fe  v  era  1  afts  of  ¿ar- 
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liament  have  allowed  the  ítinocent  party 
mairiage  with  another  peí  fon.  Divorces 
are  oñly  to  be  bad  by  confent  of  par- 
Jiament,  - 

Among  tne  Hebrews,  divorce  was  made 
for  the  advantage  of  the  wives,  that  they 
míght  not  be  dífeharged  ñor  uirned  out 
of  doors  at  pleafure:  it  was  neceíTary 
that  a  biíl  of  divorce  íhou  ld,be  executed 
in  form  by  the  Imíband  ¡  the  wife  was 
obliged  to  remain  niuety  days  after  the 
divorce,  befóte  íhe  manied  again,  that  ít 
might  be  known,  if  íhe  piovtd  wiíbchildj 
wbofe  it  was,  The  fiift  huíband  was 
ne ver  allowed  to  many  her  again,  after 
being  marriedj  or  even  contraéled,  to 
anotber  j  otherwífehe  nii^ht.  The  ma* 
hom  e  t  a  nst  n  fu  a  1 1  y  fo  11  d  of  c  opyi  ng  a  ftec 
the  jews,  differ  from  them  in  this  par- 
ticular, allowinga  man  to  take  his  wife 
again,  though  he  liad  dívoreed  herthree 
times*  It  i  a  obferved,  that  the  woiner» 
among  the  Jews,  in  the  latter  time  of 
íheir  government,  took  the  fame  liberty 
as  the  men,  and  divorced  theír  Jealous 
and  difagreeable  huíbands. 
The  grecian  laws  concerníng  dívorces, 
were  d  rfferent:  fome  permitted  men  ta 
put  away  their  wives  on  ílight  occalions  ; 
the  Cretans  allowed  it  to  any  man  thac 
was  afra  id  of  having  too  great  a  number 
of  chíldren»  Tha  Athensans  Íik.ewifedid 
it  upon  very  finall  grounds>  but  nos  with- 
out  givingabíll,  wherein  was  contained- 
the  reafons  of  tire  divorce,  to  be  approv- 
ed,  if  the  party  divorced  made  an  appeal 
to  the  chtef  magiílrate.  The  Spartans, 
tliough  marryíng  without  nmh  nicety 
in  choice,  feldom  divorceíJ  their  wives> 
At  Athens,  perfons  that  divorced  their 
wtves,  were  obliged  tu  return  theh  'por- 
tíons,  or  to  pay  them  an  alimoriy  1  here 
a  wüman  might  alfo  fue  for  a  divorce* 
The  diftínélion  of  repuctium  and  divor- 
imms  among  the  Romans,  was  owíng  to 
the  nicety  of  their  lawyers;  the  ííiít  they 
made  the  breaking  of  a  coritraét  i  the  laít 
a  fe  parat  i  on  after  aítual  patrimony.  By 
the  ]awsof  Romulus,  a  man  was  at  liberty 
to  lea  ve  his  wife,  butneta  wife  ta  ieaye 
her  huíband,  The  man  might  divorce 
bis  witej  either  upon  poifoningher  chil^  * 
dren,  counierfeiting  his  private  keys,  or 
for  the  crime  of  aduhery  :  but  if  he  put 
her  away  upon  any  otlier  occafion,  one 
moitty  of  his  eftate  was  to  be  given  ro 
hk  wifei  and  the  otber  was  to  fail  to  the 
jrr.íídefs  Ceres,  -  ^ 

DIURESIS,  in  medicine^  an  ex  ere  ti  o  o  of 
ujjlc  i  v  hence  u 
D1URETICS, 
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IHURETICS,  in  pharmacy,  fuch  limpies 
>¿$  i  nc  rea  fe  the  dífcharge  of  uriñe  ;  or 
v/hich  are  fuppoíed  ta  nave  a  power  of 
removing  obíiruítions  in  theurinary  paf- 
íages;  Diuretics  rouft  ínereafe  the  liquor 
to  be  fecreted  in  me  proper  glandules, 
and  are  of  the  five  foilowing  kmds; 
the  firlt  contaíns  atl  rdlaxiiig  and  ernol* 
Jjent  decoctíons,  emulfions,  &c.  whtch 
do  not  Itimulate,  bur  only  re  m  ove  ob- 
ftrucnons.  by  rctá-xfog  the  vefíels,  The 
feeond  comprebends  al!  thofe  which  dif- 
folve  and  dilate  the  bíood.  The  Üvvd 
con  ta  in  8  íhree  kintis  of  medicine.  1.  Al! 
acids  which  ítimula  re  trie  velTel*.  %.  All  fá- 
line  bodies,  3»  All  ííxed  and  rula  lile  fá ! :  s . 
The  fourth  takes  in  sil  ihat  preferve  a 
modérate  hcat  ct  the  body,  without  íweat» 
The  ftfth  dafs  contains  thofe  whofe  ef- 
feíta  di  feo  ver  themféives  about  the  kiá- 
rieyá  and  bhdder  5  alfp  al  i  acrid  and  fol- 
vent  diuretics. 

DIURNAL^  in  afíronomyj  fomething  re- 
lating  to  theday,  in  oppofition  lo  noc- 
turnal, which  regards  the  night. 

DiuitNAL  árch,  the  ardí  or  number  of 
degrees  that  the  funT  moon,  or  ítars  de- 
feribe  between  theír  riíing  and  fetting, 

Diurnal  ciftCLE.    See  ClRCLíi. 

10 1  tj  rn  al  moúon.  of  aplaneto  is  ib  man  y 
degrees  and  minutes  as  any  planet  moves 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Henee  the  mo* 
tion  of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  is  caütd 
its  tiítxrnal  motion.    See  Earth, 

Djurnal  ís  alJb  nfed  in  i^peaking  of  what 
bdongs  to  the  nyílbemeron,  or  natural 
day  of  £  we  n  ty  ■>  fou  r  hours,  in  opp  oh  ti  o  n 
to  annnal,  menfrrtjaij  ©Y.  The  diurnal 
phsenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodíess  arife 
ícom  the  inorion  of  the  earth  round  its 
axis,  For  íince  the  earth  turns  renod  Its 
own  axis  from  weíl  to  e*ft,  every  fpt&ator 
on  its  üirface  muli  neceííariíy  he  ca  rried 
round  it  the  Ta  me  way  \  and  confeqtiently 
thoie  parts  of  the  heatfens  which  lie  hid 
tmyards  the  eaÉt,  will  hy  and  by  come 
¡rifo  his  fight,  and  thofe  which  are  vifible 
to  hiuij  wíll  depart  outof  it  towards  the 
wé?K  Pro  tu  henee  ít  is  that  the  fpecla- 
tor  not  being  fcnfible  of  his  own  motion 
(the  reafon  of  which  is,  becanfe  a  11  things 
about  hira  move  abng  with  him)  ¡ma* 
gines  the  whole  heaveñs  to  tnrn  round  the 
coiitrary  wayf  'vix.  fvom  eaft  to  weft 
every  twenty-four  hours5  which  is  nearly 
the  time  in  which  the  earth  performs  on'e 
revolution  about  its  axis*  This  may  be 
illuiírated  in  the  foilowing  manner. 
Let  the  circle  STV  (píate  LXXV.  %. 
3-).  repreFcnt  ths  earth  j  S,  the  place  of 
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the  fpe&ator  5  A  E  C, ,  fo  mück  of  t\¡t 
heavens  as  is  vifible  to  hím  in  that  fív¡¿ 
tion  5  and  let  A  be  the  pUce  of  the  fu^ 
or  any  other  of  the  heavenly  badíés, 
When  Sf  the  place  of  the  fpeéiatar,  i¡ 
ca  rried  by  the  rota  tion  of  the  earth  about 
its  axis  to  T,  the  vifible  part  of  the  hea- 
vens will  become  E  A  D  j  and  the  poini 
Aj  which  before  was  juíl  at  one  edge  0f 
the  viííble  por  tion  or  the  heavens,  is  nmv 
in  the  midít  of  it>  or  direftly  over  the 
fpeílator's  head.  Again,  when  the  fpEc 
tator  is  got  to  V,  the  viííble  part  of  tht 
heavens  ís  become  A  D  X,  and  the  nomc 
A  is  gor  to  the  other  extremity  of  it,  and 
juft  ready  to  diHippear^  after  which  ítis 
feen  no  more  till  the  fpeítator  arrivesat 
the  point  S  again.  From  this  niótíífo 
of  the  earth  arifes  that  a p paren t  revolu- 
tion of  the  planets  and  fixed  ftars  once  in 
twenty-four  honra,  as  alfo  that  of  the 
fon,  and  therewi'th  the  fu  ce  e  ilion  of  day 
and  nighr.  See  the  arttele  Earth. 
DÍURNÁRYs  dlurnariüi)  a.n  ofticer  in  the 
greck  empire,  who  w rote  d own  in  ahook, 
kept  for  that  parpo  fe,  whatever  rhe  prínce 
did,  or  ordered,  élf¿¿  every  day, 
DIVUS  and  Diva,  in  antiquity,  appdk- 
tions  given  to  m  en  and  women  wholiad 
been  deified,  See  Apotheosis. 
We  find  this  titte  on  niedaU  ftruck  for  the 
con  fec  ra  tion  of  an  emperor  or  empjefsí 

thlíS,   DÍVVS  IVLIVS,   DIVA  FAVST1NA 

¿VGr i  &c. 

D IX MUDE,  a  town  of  Flanders,  íku- 
tu  r  red  on  rhe  ri ver  Ypres,  abóat  eleven 
miles  north  of  ihe  cfty  of  Ypre?,  and 
thirty-three  weft  of  Ghent :  ealt  long*  a° 
40',  and  north  ht.  51°, 
DIZIER,  or  St.  DizíEr3  a  ctty  of  Cham- 
pa igne,  in  France,  íítuated  on  the  river 
Ma  m  e  f  a  bou  r  f o  r  f  y  -  fi  ve  m  i  le  s  nonh-  eáfí 
of  Tro  y  es  s  e?.ft  long,  5°,  and  north  lau 
-  4^°  m 

DIZZJNESS,  m  medicine,  a  dífeafe  of  tíie 
headj  called  by  phyíicians  vértigo.  See 
the  articie  Vértigo, 
DO,  in  muhe,  a  note  of  the  ítalian  fe  ale, 
correfponding  to  Üt  of  the  common  ga- 
mut*  See  the  arriele  Gamut, 
DOB  CHICK,  in  omithology,  the  w%- 
liíh  ñame  of  the  colymbus  mí  non  Síc 
the  articie  CoLy^BCJS, 
It  is  a  pretty  Üttle  bird,  fmaller  than  ík 
common  teal  1  and,  as  it  is  feen  fwhnmmg, 
appears  Hke  the  young  of  fome  of  tile 
duck  kind  j  not  yet  ftedged  or  feat]i  mí. 
Eut  what  is  moít  Angular  in  itj  is?  its 
h^ving  abfokitely  no  tai].  See  píate 
LXXV-  %  4.  n°  iB 

There 
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^heíé  are  fcveral  other  Recles  of  thís 
hká,  ont  of  the  molí  elegantof  which 
the  eared  dob-clncfc,  of  a  .blackiili 
brown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  ex- 
eept  the  ritlge  thereof,  which  is  whité  ; 
the  ears  are  formed  of  a  tuft  of  loóte, 
long,  and  reddiíli  feathers,  n°2. 

DOClMASrA,  in  greek  antíqmty,  a  pro- 
ba t ion  oF  the  m  agid  ra  tes  and  períons  em- 
pioyed  in  public  buftnefs  át  Athens,  Tt 
vvr3S  performed  publickly  m  the  fórüm, 
atiere  the  y  were  obliged  to  give  accoimt 
oí  'tíemfelves  ar.d  thcir  palt  Ufe  bd'ci  e 
ceitain  judges,  Among  feveral  queliions 
uropoied  to  them,  we  find  the  following, 
xvhetlter  tíiey  had  bcendittifüt  to  theii  pa- 
icnt5,  had  ferved  in  the  wars,  arid  had  a 
competen  t  díate, 

DOCK.,  tspathumt  ín  botan  y  and  medi- 
cine.   See  LAPAT  BtíM. 

Dock,  oi  Dqcking,  m\  law>  an  expedíéht 
forcutimg  off  an  eflate^tail  fiii  íatids  or 
tenenients  that  the  owner  may  bt;  en- 
íiHed  to  félJj   givej   or  bequeath  the 

Pocé,,  in  maritínie  affaüsj  is  a  pit5  great 
|¡ond,  orcrcekj  by  the  íide  of  an  harbour, 
i  maie  convenient  edher  for  the  buíldíng 
of  t epa  i  ring  of  fhi  ps .  It  is  of  t  w  o  í'or  ts  , 
í,  Di-y-doek,  where  the  water  ís  kept 
ont  by  great  flood-gates,  tíll  the  fhíp  is 
builc  or  repaired,  when  the  gates  are 
npeued,  and  the  water  let  in  to  float  and 
jaunchher.  2,  Wet-dock,  a  place  where 
tlieíhip  rnay  be  hauled  into,  out  of  the 
tide's  vvay,  and  fo  dock  herfelfj  or  íiñk 
tieifelf  a  place  to  lie  in* 

BocKí  in  the  manegje,  called  by  the  French 
troufftqueue,  is  a  Large  cafe  of  leather,  as 

i  long  as  the  dock  of  a  horfe's  tail*  which 
covers  the  tails  of  leaping  horfes,  It  ís 
made  fa'ít  by  uraps  to  the  crup  per,  and 
Im  bathern  tbongs  that  pafs  between  hís 
thighs,  and  atong  the  flanks  to  the  faddle- 
ÍEiapSj  in  order  to  kecp  the  cail  tight, 
and  to  hinder  it  to  whíík  a  bou  t,  or  make 
■tíie  horfe  appear  broader  at  the  c  ron  pe» 

Dock,  araorig  fportfmen,  the  -fleítiy  partof 
abejar1 3  chine,  between  the  míddle  and 
(lie  buttocks. 

Dock  yakds,  ín  íhípbuilding,  are  ma- 
ga?ínes  of  al  i  forts  of  naval  ftores.  The 
principal  ones  in  England  are  thofe  of 
C  imita  m,  Portfmonth,  Plymouth,  Wuol- 
Vnkhj  Dtptfordj  and  Sheernefs.  In  time 
dípeace,  Jhips  oí  war  are  Jaid  up  in  theíe 
tós  i  thufe  of  the  fit  it  ra  tes  moítly  ai 
Cnatham,  where,  and  at  other  yards, 
ihey  icceive  from  ííme  to  time  fuch  repairs 
a  3  tí  re  nt  ct(í  t  ry ,  T  ¡ie  íe  y  ai  d  í  are  ne  - 
VOL.IL 
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ralljí  Arpplíed  from  the  north^rn  crowns 
with  íiempi  piteh,  tár,  rolin,  &c.  but  as 
for  maih,  particular]  y  thoíe  of  the  largev 
iize,  tliey  are  brbiíght  from  Nevv  Eng- 
lá'nd* 

Hqw  mnch  ít  imports  the  good  of  (he 
ptiblíc  tokeép  thefe  maga  ¿¡11  es  conflantly 
repltrniíhed,  eveiy  one  ís  able  to  jadge  : 
and  it-  were  to  be  wimed  the  imprpv- 
ing  the  before-mentioned  cotnmoditíes, 
in  otir  en^lííli  plantationsj  nughc  meet 
wub  alí  pbífible  encotirageihení?  left^  one 
titne  or  osher?  ít  may  prove  difficult  to 
^et  tbem  élféw.hére^ 

DOCKETj  a  lítele  bilí  tíed  to  wares  or 
goodsj  díreíled  to  the  perfon  or  place 
Biéjf  are  to  be  fent  to. 

BocitET,  or  DoGGETj  in  law,  fignifie3* 
a  briel  in  wiísingf  made  on  a  fmnll 
piece  of  paper,  or  parchnien^  con  tai n- 
iiig  the  purport  and  efe'ék  of  a-  large 
wntiííg:  íié^olfe pf.'pclgihent,  when 
brougnt  into  the  cotti  t  of  conimon  pisas, 
are  entered  on  the  docket  of  that  term  ; 
and  attorneys  ksep  docícet-books,  where- 
in  ttiey  enter  judgments. 

DOCTOR,  a  peifon  who  haspaíTed  al]  the 
degr^es  of  a  faculty;  nnd  is  impower^j 
to  teach  or  prafliíe  the  famp  \  thns  we  fay> 
doélor  in  divinit^j  doólor  id  phyfic,  doc- 
tor of  laWs* 

The  tiüe  of  doílor  feems  to  have  been 
'  created  in  the  XII th  century,  inftead 
of  mafiery  and  eítablifhed  with  the  other 
fcholaític  degrees  of  baichelois  and  licen- 
tiatesj  by  Peter  Lomba  rd  and  Gilbert 
Por  reuSj  then  the  chíef  divines  of  the  uní- 
verfity  of  Paris.  Gratian  dkl  the  fame 
thing,  at  the  fame  time,  in  thenniverííty 
of  Eologna,  Though  the  two  ñames  of 
dotlor  and  inafier  were  ufed  a  long  time 
together,  yet  many  thinkthat  theírYunc- 
tions  were  different,  the  ms&ílers  teaehtn^ 
the  human  feience?,  aj^tthe  dgclors  tholé 
feiences  dependíng  oñr  revehtion  and 
faith*  Spelman  takt  s  the  tí  de  of  dattor 
not  to  have  commenced  \\\\  afcer  the  pub- 
1  lea  ti  o  n  of  •  Lomba  rd's  Se  nten  ees ,  abone 
the  year  1140,  and  afhrms  that  fuch  as 
explained  that  work  to  the  ir  fcholars 
were.  the  firít  that  had  the  appellation  of 
doclors* 

To  pifs  doílor  in  divtnity  at  Oxford,  ítr 
js  neceíHiry  the  can  didate  havebeen  í'our 
years  batchelor  of  dívinity*  For  do  áloe 
of  ]awst  he  muít  have  been  feven  years  in 
the  univerfity  lo  comn.ence  batchelor  of . 
law,  five  years  after  which  he  may  be 
admitttd  doclor  of  laws.  Otherwífe  ín 
ihree  years  after  taking  the  degree  of 
6  H  1  maítar 
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jnafter  of  arts,  he  may-take  the  degree  oí 
ba  tt  helor  ¡11  laws,  and  in  four  years  more 
tba t  of  d o ftor  1  whi ch  farac  me th o d  and 
time  are  likewife  required  ta  pafs  the  de- 
gree of  do  flor  in  phyfic.  At  Cambridge  3 
ta  take  the  degree  of  doftor  in  divinity, 
it  i$  required  the  candidate  ha  ve  been  fe- 
ven  years  bate  helor  of  divínity  ;  though 
m  fe  vera  1  colleges  the  batchelor's  degree 
is  difpenfed  wifh,  and  they  ni  a  y  go  out 
•per faltuw ,  To  com menee  doctor  iu  laws, 
the  candi  date  mult  ha  v  e  be  en  fi  ve  years 
batchelor  of  laws,  or  fe  ven  years  maíter 
of  arts.  To  pafs  doclor  in  phyfie,  he 
mult  have  been  batchelor  in  phyfic 

■  íwe  years,  or  feven  years  malte  r  of  arts. 

3  If  is  rema  rica  ble,  that  by  a  íiatute  of 
37  Hen,  VIH.  a  doclor  of  civil  law  may 
exercífe  e  ceje  fiaíts  cal  juriíciiclion^  though 
a  la  y  man. 

Doctor,  is.alfo  an  appellation  adjoined  to 
^  fe  ver  a  i  f pecl  fie  e  p  ¡  thets ,  ex  p  r  eííi  n  g  t  he  m  e  r  1 1 
of  fonje  of  the  fchoolmen  :  thus  Alexander 
Hales  is  ealled  the  irrefragable  doélor  j 
Thomas  Aquí  ñas,  the  angelic  doílor  5 
St.  jBbnawn'íiire,  the  feraphic  do£tor; 
John  Duns  Scotus,  the  ftibtÜe  doclor ; 
Eaimond  Lully,  the  illummated  doólor  5 
Roger  Bacon*  the  admirable  doítor,  &c* 

Doctor,  of  the  churchy  a  title  given  to 
certain  of  the  fathera,  wbofe  doctrines 
liave  been  moít  generally  received  ;  of 
thefe  are  uíually  reckoned  four  i  11  the 
gretk  en  urdí,  <u¡%*  St.  Athanaíius,  St. 
Bafil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  St* 
Chryfoftom  ;  andthree  yi  Lhe  latín  church, 
namely,  St*  Jerom,  St.  Auguítine,  and 
Gregory  the  great. 

Doctor,  íiWsaxte',  ín  the  greek  church, 
is  a  pan  leu  lar  officer  appointed  to  íntet> 
pret  par 6  of  the  feripture.  He  who  ex- 
plsins  the  gofpels  is-ealíed  doctor  of  the 
gofpels  1  he  who  cxplains  St.  Paulas 
EpiíHes,  do&OLv  **ktbe  apoítleí  and  he 
who  interprets  the  rfalms,  doftór  of  the 
pfalter.  The  g  redan  bifliops  ÍUII  con  fe  r 
tbofe  fortef  offices  by  impofition  üfhands, 
a$  it  is  praftifed  in  ordinations. 

Doctor,  qf  the  l¿tn\  a  titíe  cf  hononr 
among  the  Jews*  The  inveftiture,  if  we 
may  fo  fay?  of  this  order  was  performed 
by  puftíng  a  key  and  a  tabíe-book  in 
their  hands,  wbich  is  what  forae  authors 
imagine  our  Saviour  had  in  view,  Luke 
3ti.  5a.  when  fpeaking  of  the  doílors  of 
the  law,  he  íays,  "  Woe  unto  yoíi, 
doélors  of  the  law,  for  yon  have  t:.ken 
away  the  key  of  knowledge:  ypu  entered 
not  in  yourfdves,  and  them  that  were 
emering  you  hiadeíed."  The  greek  text 


of  St.  Luke  calis  them  wpWj  and  the 
vulgate  legis perhi:  agreeably  to  wlu^ 
onr  engliíli  tranflators  cali  them.ij^^ 
The  word  íw^íx^j  however,  m  St,  Mat¡] 
is  rendered  by  the  vulgate  íegis  (beior 
though  the  englííh  veríion  íiill  retains  tlie 
word  iawyer* 

The  fe  jewiíh  doílors  are  otherwifecaiy 
rabbins<    See  the  article  RAnui, 
Doctors  commOxMS.    See  Collegf.  of 
cirpíliarts. 

DOCOMENT,  in  law.  fome  written  mo- 
nument  produced  In  proof  of  any  ihino- 
afiTertedi 

DODARTIAj  inbolany,  a  genus  of  the 
didynamia-angiofpermia  claís  of  planta, 
the  fiowcr  of  whieh  confiíb  of  one  tin, 
gent  peta!,  with  the  upper  lip  ere¿l  and 
leraibifidj  and  tbe  lower  lip  patent, 
twíce  broader  than  longj  and  trifid ;  \\# 
fruit  is  a  globo  fe  bü  ocular  c  a  piule,  con. 
taining  a  gteat  number  of  very  ímall 
feeds.   See  píate  LXXVI.  fíg.  1. 

DODDER,  the  engliili  ñame  of  a  planf, 
ealled  by  authors  cufeuta.  See  lhe  artiefe 
Cuscuta, 

DODBCAGON,  m  geometry^  a  regulsr 
polygon  confdting  of  twelve  equ^l  fui e 5 
and  angles, 

Dodeca^oiij  ín  fort i ñ catión ,  is  a  place 
fui  rounded  by  twelve  baítions. 
D  O J )K C AHE D R ON >  in  geomctiy,  one 
of  the  platúnic  bodies,  or  regular  folids, 
contained  under  twelve  equal  and  íegu¿ 
lar  pentsgons, 

Its  ibiidity  is  found  by  mnltiplying  the 
área  of  one  of  the  pantagons  by  Ja,  and 
theu  this  product  by  |  of  rhe  diñance  oí 
;  the  face  from  the  center  of  the  dedecalie* 
drdn?  which  is  the  ib  me  wsth  the  cefiEer 
of  the  circumferibing  fphere. 
The  fide  of  a  dodt;  cabed  ron,  infcribetl 
in  a  fphere,  is  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
fide  of  a  cube,  inícribed  i  11  the  fa  tne  fphere, 
cnt  into  extreme  and  mean  proporhotu 
If  the  di  a  meter  oí'  the  fphere  be  koqoc, 
the  fide  of  tbe  dodecahedron^,  inftribed 
in  it,  will  be  .35682  nearly. 
All  dodecahedFons  are  íimilar,  and  arete 
one  another  as  the  cubes  of  their  jjdeaj 
their  fur faces  are  al  ib  fihiiíarj  and  there- 
Jo  re  they  are  as  the  fqliares  of  their  ftJes ; 
w  henee  as  ,509281  ís  to  10*51+61,  (o 
¡s  the  fquaie  of  the  íide  of  any  dodecajie- 
dron  to  the  fupei  ñcies  ihereof  j  and  as 
.363715(0^73516,  fo  js  the  cube  of 
the  fide  of  any  dodccahedion  to  the  Jo- 
lid  ity  of  ít»  /  ■ 
PODE C ANDRIA,  ín  the  lindan  fyBfirii 
cf  botany,  a  el  ais  of  plantSj  the  dtventh 

in 
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ín  orderj  comprehendlng  all  thofe  with 
^rmaphrodite  fiowers,  and  only  twelve 
fcimina  ín  each  s  fuch  are  agrimony,  afa- 
nim,  rhizophoea, 
pODECATEMORY,  an  appellation  giv~ 
eíV  to  each  of  the  twelve  íigns  of  the  zo- 
diac,  Decante  the  y  contain  a  twclfth.  part 
of  the  ¿odkc  apiece,  See  StGN. 
jt  js  alfo  applied  tp  the  twelve  h  o  ufes  or 
parts  of  the  zodiac  of  the  primum  mobile, 
to  difíinguiíh  the  m  from  the  twelve 
figns,  See  the  articleHousE. 
DODECATHEON,  ín  hotanyy  a  genus  of 
the  penta  nd  ría-  m  o  n  og  y  n  i  a  el  a  fe  of  plants^ 
the  calyx  oí  which  is  a  very  írnall  invo- 
lucrum,  eonfuting  of  a  great  many  leaves 
and  flowers  j  the  coro  lia  conñEts  of  a 
íitigSe  peta!,  divided  ínto  five  fegments  : 
the  frait  ís  an  oval,  oblong  capfule,  con- 
taiinng  one  cell  j  the  feeds  are  numerous 
and  final  L 

PODECUPLA  di  cromé,  in  the  italían 
muficj  a  ñame  given  to  the  triple  r|,  in 
four  of  which  twelve  notes  are  required, 
inítead  of  four  irv  common  time* 
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triple  4gi  wberein  there  are  twelve  notes 
inftead  of  fi>:teen,  in  a  bar  of  duple 
time. 

DODO,  ín  orníth  ology,  a  largeexoticbiró% 
frjppófed  to  belong  to  the  fwankind, 
en! y  fomewhat  bígger  than  the  comino  11 
j'wans :  add  to  thís,  that  its  bead  ¡s  co- 
wred  with  a  membrane  refembliiig  a 
hood,    See  píate  LXXVI.  fig,  a. 
jDODONIAHj  dodoM&itst  ín  antiqutty,  a  ti 
epithet  given  to  Júpiter,  becaufe  he  was 
woilliipped  in  a  temple  built  in  the  forelt 
oF  Dodona,  where  was  the  nioft  famous 
and  jt  is  faid  tile  moíl  antient  o  ráele  of  all 
Grecce.    Ic  is  reported  that  the  pigeons 
and  ihe  very  oaks  of  the  forelt  of  Podo- 
ípckc  and  deíivered  o  ráeles-    In  the 
temple  was  a  fountain,  which  the  antient 
,  natura  1  i  fts  afTiire  11  s  had  a  property  of  re- 
)■:  i  n  dlingto  rches  when  ñew  1  y  ex  tingut  fhe  d  * 
Jt  35  alio  faíd  t  o  ha  ve  extínguifhed  lighted 
ture  lies ,  which  is  no  great  mira  ele,  fin  ce 
plunging  thcm  into  a  place  where  the  a  ir 
was  too  den  fe,  or  into  the  water,  muít 
necerTarily  have  that  eítec"t. 
DODKANS,  in  aritiquity,  three fourttísof 

tlie  as.  See  the  arricie  As, 
DOESBÜRG,  a  town  of  the  United  Ne- 
ihcrland%  in  the  province  of  Gutdder- 
kmd,  ht  usted  on  the  river  Y  fiel,  abone 
níne  miles  fonth  of  Zutpheri;  eaft  long, 
6°,  and  north  lat.  5z°. 
DOFRINE  mountains,  thofe  which  di- 
vide Swetlen  from  Noiway, 
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DOG,  cütiiSy  in  zoology,  a  getins  of  qua- 
drupeds.  See  the  arricie  Canis. 
The  dog,  in  its  wild  ftate,  lives comfort- 
ably  i  11  the  woods,  in  many  parts  of  the 
eaíl  i  it  does  not  attack  a  man,  but  nei- 
therdoes  ít  di  feo  ver  any  of  that  familia- 
rity  which  we  ñná  ¡n  the  táme  ones  j  and 
indeed  many  other  animáis  may  be  made 
ál  tame  as  the  dog,  by  the  íame  kind  of 
treatment,  which  has  liten  tried  on  the 
otter  with  fucceís. 

Authors  have  mentioned  a  great  many 
fpecies  of  this  animal,  as  the  maftiff,  wolf* 
dog,  ^reyhound,  hound,  fpaníel,  water- 
fpanicl,  bull-dog»  lap-do^,        but  al! 
the  fe  are  only  varietíes  ■  of  the  original 
wild  kind,  which  k  of  a  middle  íize  be- 
tween  the  maftifF  and  grey  hound. 
)oofmg  of  Docs.    In  order  to  choofe  a 
dog  and  bítch  for  good  whelps,  take  care 
that  the  bitch  come  of  a  gene  ron  s  kind, 
be  well  proportioned,  havíng  large  ribs 
and  flanks,  and  likewife  that  the  dog  be 
of  a  good  breed  and  young.  Hounds  for 
chace  are  to  be  chafen  by  their  colours  ; 
the  white  with  black  ears  and  a  black  fpoc 
at  the  fetting  on  of  the  tai!,  are  the  beft 
£0  compofe  a  kennel  of,  and  of  good  fcent- 
The  black  hound,  or  the  black  tanned, 
or  the  liver- colon  red  or  white  \  the  trué 
talbots,  are  the  beft  for  the  tlronger  line  ; 
the  grizel,  whether  mixed  or  nnmixed, 
fo  they  be  fiiag-haíred,  are  the  beft  ver- 
miners,  and  a  couple  of  théfe  are  proper 
for  a  kennel.  In  íhortj  take  the  fe  marks 
of  a  good  hoiind^  that  lus  hcad  be  Oí  a 
middle  proportion,  ratherlong  than  round  \ 
htá  noftrils  wide  j  the  ears  large  5  his 
back  fowed  j  his  fillef  great  j  haunchca 
large  j  thighs  well  truífed  5  ham  ñraight  \ 
tail  bíg  nenr  the  reins,  the  retí  beíng  ílcn- 
der^  the  leg  big  j  the  fole  of  the  foot 
dry,  and  in  the  form  of  that  of  a  foK  with 
large  claws. 
SeíímgT>OG,    See  Setting  dog<  :  * 
Bife  of  a  m&d  Doc,  ín  medicine.    See  the 

ar£¡$ie  Hydrophoei.4. 
Doc,  canhy  in  aftronorny.    See  CaNis, 
Dog's  eane,  apocpmm)  ín  botany,  a  ge- 
mís of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corulla  of  which  con íi its  of  a 
campanulated,   roundiflij    iingle  peta!, 
líghtly  divided  into  five  fegments,  which 
are  revolute :  títere  is  no  orTier  neílarium  3 
the  fruit  is  compofed  of  oblan  g,  a  cu  mi- 
na te  d  folíiclesj  each  formed  of  tw  o  va  bes 
and  containing  one  cell  ;  the  feeds  ara 
munerousj  very  fmall,   and  corona  te  ú 
with  long  down. 
Pog-days,  the  farae  whh  thofe  cailed  ea- 
6  H  ^  ñicilláEm 
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Dicular.     See  Canícula  n  days, 

Dog-DHaWj  a  lerm  in  the  foreft -kw,  ufed 
wben  a  man  is  found  drawing  aUer  a 
dcer,  by  the  fcent  of  a  hound  which  he 
leads  in  his  hand-  » 

Dqc/s  FEN MELj  ín  hotany,  a  ñame  by 
which  the  cotula  Ís  foraetiines  caJJed» 
See  the  árticle  Cotula. 

Pog  fly,  cytimmáa*  a  fcínd  of  fly  fo  calle;! 
fiom  iís  being  partícula rly  tvoubleíome  ta 
dogs  ;  it  b  not  uniike  that  J pedes  which 
infefts  cattle, 

Dcg's  stoííes,  a  ípccífs  of  orchis,  faid 
ta  be  a  great  pmvocMive  to  venery.  _ 

Doc's  TAiL,  in  botany,  the  faroe  with 
the  cy  no  fu  rus.    See  Cynosurus. 

Dog's  TON'CUE,  a  plant  called  by  botaniíls 
cynoglofíwm,   See  CyNoglossuvi, 

Doc's  tooth  vioiet,  den*  eanfcf  a  pl a nt 
called  by  Linnxns,  erythronium.  See  Lhe 
article  Er.yth  RON  ium. 

Dog*s  tooth  shell,  the  fame  with  the 
dentalúmi.    See  ÜENTALíum, 

BOGADO,  a-dútchy  of  Italy,  of  which 
Venice  ís  the  capital-    See  Venice» 

X>OGEt  the  chief  magiftrste  in  the  repub- 
iics  oFVeniee  and  Genoa, 
This  digmry  ís  eleftive  in  boíb  places: 
at  Venice  it  continúes  for  life,  at  Genoa 
ít  is  only  for  two  years.  His  title  ís  fe- 
reniüy :  he  is  chief  of  the  coun cil,  and 
mouíh  of  the  republtc,  he  being  to  an- 
fwer  for  her.  The  Venetíans  do  not  go 
into  mourning  at  his  death,  being  only 
the  phantom  of  majefiy,  as  all  the  au- 
thoríty  h  verted  in  the  republic  ;  the  doge 
only  lends  his  ñame  to  the  fenate  5  the 
power  is-diffuíeri  through  the  whole  body* 
though  anfwcrs  to  foreígn  ambaíTadors, 
ÉiV.  are  made  in  the  ñame  of  the  doge. 
The  money  h  ftruck  in  his  ñame  *  but  does 
not  bear  his  arms.  All  the  m agiítraLes 
rife  and  falure  htm  when  he  comes  into 
the  council  ¡  but  he  rifes  to  none  but  fo* 
reígn  ambafTadors,  He  mtift  not  íiir  out 
of  Venice,  wíthont  ieave  of  the  counfcl- 
íors, 

a  poor 

fcínd  of  al  mu- 01  e.    See  Alum. 

Dogge^s  in  alfo  a  n^me  uíéd  for  fiming 
veíTels  j  wbence,  in  fome  of  oui'  oíd 
fiatotes,  we  meer  with  dogger-¡nen,  de- 
n'ting  the  fiíhermen  of  thofe  veíTelsÉ 

DCGGá  d^i.ote  i  ron  machines  for  burníng 
wood-on  5  alfo  hoóks  fixed  in  iarge  tím- 
bers ,  for  drawmg  therri  "with  horíes, 

fiOGMA,  a  principie,  majftm,  tenet,  or 
fettíed  opinión,  particuJarjy  wiíh  regar d 
to  ivatters  ot '  faith  and  phiSoíbphy. 

P U  G M ATI C  AL}  loriíetliing  bdongí^g 


to  a  doRHne  or  opinión,  A  dogmatíc^T 
philofophev  is  one  who  aíTerts  things  po- 
fiíively ;  in  oppoíition  to  fceptic,  wlw 
d  oubts  of  evéry  thing. 

DOGMATISTS^  dagmaticl,  a  fcñ  0faíl. 
tient  phyiicians,  of  which  Hippqcrafeg 
was  the  firíl  aulhor.  They  are  alfocalU 
ed  íógki,  1  ogi  ci  3  n  s ,  f ro  m  th  eí  r  n  íi  n  g  the 
rules  of  logtc  in  fubjecls  ofiheir  proídTí- 
on.  They  ]aíd  down  deflnitions  and  dU 
vifions,  reducing  difeafes  to  certain  gene^ 
ra,  and  thofe  genera  to  fpecies,  and  furi 
niiliing  remedies  for  them  all  3  fuppofing 
principies,  drawíng  conclufions,  and 
íying  thofe  principies  and  conclufions  to 
particular  di  fea  fes  under  conftdersrion : 
in  .which  fenfe  the  dogmatifts  rland  con. 
tradiílinguiflied  from  empírica  and  metb- 
difts.  They  rejecl  all  medicinal  virtm 
that  they  thínk  not  reducibie  to  manifeít 
qualities  :  but  Galen  hath  long  ago  ob- 
ferved  of  fuch  men>  that  they  muít  eiLlier 
deny  plaín  itmtter  of  fací,  or  aííign  but 
very  pocr  reafons  and  can  fes  of  many  ef. 
fecls'they  pretend  to  explain. 

DOLE,  in  our  antients  cu ftoms,  íignifid 
a  parr,  or  portíon,  molt  commonly,  of 
a  meadow,  where  feveial  perfons  have 
íliares.  It  alfo  ítili  íignífks  a  diftnbu- 
tíon  or  dealing  ef  alms,  or  a  liberal  gtft 
made  by  a  great  man  to  the  pcople. 

Dole-fish  íéems  to  be  that  fiíh  which  the 
fifiiermen,  yearly  employed  in  the  narih 
ftas,  do,  of  cuftom,  receíve  for  tbeir  aU 
lowance  or  mares, 

DolEj  ir,  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  ufed  for 
malevolent  íntentíon. 
Dole,  ín  the  law  of  S cotia nd,  as  well  as 
dólum  in  the  civil  law,  fVom  whence  ít  h 
taken5  is  an  eífentjal  ingredient  to  confti- 
tute  an  aclíon  criminal,  1 11  crimes  where- 
ín  the  wilí,  and  the  event^  muít  be  ra* 
garded,  no  ne^ligence  can  equal  dolé, 
üpieís  1  he  negtígenee  be  fo  extiemely  fu- 
pine  as  not  to  be  conccivable  wítbout  im- 
plyíng  dolé- 

Uader  dolé  are  compvehended  the  vices, 
and  enors  of  the  w'iil^  which  are  imme- 
diately  product  i  ve  of  the  crimina]  fa8, 
thcugh  not  premeditated,-  but  the  effiffl 
of  fmiden  pafÜon.  In  thís  refpeft  dolí 
differs  from  what  the  engli/íi  law  calis 
malíce.    See  the  article  Mal  ice» 

DOLICIIOS,  in  botany,  a  gemís  of  tlie 
dla^elphía^decáiidria  clafs  of  plaiits,  the 
-  cerolla  of  which  is  papiliona^eotis  ;  tlis 
vexííhnn  ts  1  oondim,  large,  emarginst- 

.  ed,  and  wholly  refiecled  ^  the  fruit  is  a 
large,  acuminated,  oblong  pod,  com- 
^oíed  of  two  vaivee,  and  cuntaining 
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cells ;  the  feeds  are  munerous,  elliptical, 
m\  frequenily  compreffed, 
pOLíMAN,  a  kind  of  long  caíTock, 
worn  by  t he"  Turki,  hanging  do'wn  ta 
the  fetU  «rith  narro  w  íleeves  buttoued  at 
the  wriít. 

PO-I/I U  Rí,  ín  t)atu  ral  bi  ítory ,  t  he  na  m  e  o  f 
a  gemís  of  fltejls,  called  by  fome  conchae- 
globofse, 

The  dolium  is  a  íimple  íhell,  without 
¿py  hinge,  for  med  of  or.e  eontinuous 
piece;  which  makes  a  body  of  a  figure 
apprc.adiing  to  round,  diiíe^ded,  and, 
as  ú  were,  inflated.  The  animal  inha- 
biíiiig  rjiis  íhell  ís  a  limax.   See  the  ar- 

SotTie  of  thefe  lia  ve  the  mouth  dentat- 
éíI  ;  others  fmooth  ;  in  fome  the  envicie 
ís  moderately  long,  though  in  moft  it  is 
dépreffed  ;  and  the  cokimella  ís  in  fome 
fpteies  unonth,  in  others  wrinkled  :  thefe 
ílidEs  are  found  on  the  fhores  of  many 
parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies?  and  are  alíb  fra- 
que ntly  brought  froitv  America»  See 

DOLLA.R,  a  fdver  coin  enrrent  in  fe  ve  ral 
parts  of  Germán  y  and  Holland,  There 
are  varioiis  (pee ¡es  of  dolíais,  as  the  rix- 
dollar,  the  femí-dollar,  the  qu  a rter-cl ol- 
lar, Ésfr.  for  each  of  which  fee  Coin* 

POLPHIN,  In  ichthyology,  the  englifíi 
ríame  of  the  delphtnuv  wlth  an  oblong 
rounded  body,  and  a  long  acute  roftrum. 
It  is  confiderably  longer  tbán  the  por- 
pcfib  :  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  vaítly 
wtde,  reaching  on  each  fide  to  the  breaft  > 
and  the  fiftula?  or  a  per  ture  for  difeharg- 
hg  the  water,  is  ín  the  midd  le  of  its 
tíead,    See  píate  LXXVI.  fig.  4, 

DOLPHitf,  delphmiíS;  ín  atfronomy.  See 
thearticle  Delphi  ñus. 

DOM,  or  Don,  a  title  of  honour,  invenN 
ed  and  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Spaniards, 
Jignifyíng  fir,  or  lord* 
Tliís  title,  itfeems,  was  firfl  given  to  Pe- 
layo,  in  thebeginning  of  the  VlIIth  cen- 
tutyi  In  Portugal  no  perlón  can  aífume 
tile  title  of  don,  without  the  permíífion 
oí  the  kíngj  íince  it  is  looked  npon  as  a 
markof  honour  and  nobility*  In  France 
it  h  fometimes  ufed  among  the  religious, 
lt  h  an  abridgement  of  domtiits,  from  do- 
minas* 

DOME,  in  architeclure,  a  fpherieal  roof, 
or  a  roof  of  a  fphericaí  form,  raifed  over 
tk  middle  of  a  btiilding,  as  a  chu  rch, 
h;li,  pav ilion,  veítible,  ftair-cafe,  &c. 
3ty  way  of  ciwmng. 

Domes  are  the  faitíe  witb  whatthe  Italia ns 
cail  cu  polas,  and  we  cuppolas  :  Vitru- 
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v i n &  cal  1  s  thesri  th o! i ,  See  Cüpola,  &c 
They  are  genera  II  y  made  ronnd,  or  ve- 
fembling  the  bell  of  a  grcat  dock  ;  hyX 
there  are  fonie  iníbnces  of  fquare  ones,  as 
thoíe  of  the  Louvre,  Some  of  them  alíb 
are  in  the  form  of  polygons,  as  that  of 
the  jefuit's  church  in  the  Ruc  St,  Arto- 
íne?  at  París.  Domes  ha  ve  comnionly 
columns  ranged  arnnnd  the  ir  outfidesj 
both  for  the  láke  of  or  ñamen  t  and  ñip- 
port  to  the  vvork. 
DOMESDAY,  or  Dooms-day^boot:,  a 
very  antient  record  made  in  thé  time  of 
Wílh:nn  the  Conqueror,  which  now  i*;- 
mains  i  11  the  exchequer,  snd  condíU  of 
two  vol  Limes,  a  greater  and  a  Jéfs  i  the 
greater  contains  a  furvey  of  all  the  laiiíls 
ín  mofeof  the  cotmties  inEnglain^  and  íh- 
¡efs  comprehends  fome  con  n  tí  es  that  werc 
not  then  furveyed.  The  book  of  domcfL 
day  was  begun  by  five  julhcest  aíTígit'éá 
for  that  pvirpofé  in  eacli  countyf  in  thci 
year  toSt,  and  finiílird  in  io85,"  It 
was  of  that  authoricyj  that  the  Conqneror 
hímlelf  fnbmitted,  in  fome  caíes  whemn 
he  was  concerned,  to  be  dcíenmned  by  ir. 
Camden  calis  thrs  book  theTax-book  of 
king  William  5  and  it  was  fai  ther  called 
Magna  rolla.  / 

There  is  líkewífe  a  thírd  book  of  Doinef-* 
day,  made  by  command.  of  the  Conqut- 
ror  5  and  alíb  a  fourth,  being  an  abridg- 
ment  of  the  oiher  books, 

Domhs-men,  ¡udges  or  perfons  appolnted 
to  determine  fu  its  and  con  trovera  es  be- 
tween  parties.    See  Day's  man. 

DO  ME  STIC,  any  man  who  acls  under 
another,  íérving  fo  compofe  bis  Family  5 
in  which  he  iives»  or  is  fuppofed  to  live* 
as  a  chnplain,  fe  c  re  ta  ry ,  &c .  So  me  ti  m  es 
domeflic  ís  applied  to  the  wife  and  child- 
ren,  but  very  feldom  to  fervams^  fucb 
as  footmen,  lacqnr  ys,  poi  ters,  fife. 

DOMEsTic,  domsfikmf  m  antiquity,  was 
a  particular  pfficer  in  the  comt  of  Con- 
ítantinople, 

According  to  fome,  this  officer  was  ene 
intrníied  to  manage  affairs  of  impor- 
ta n  ce :  others  Ta  y,  the  greek  domefl id 
were  the  fame  with  the  román  caites  ; 
and  that  they  bagan  firít  to  be  ufed  when 
count  beca  me  a.  digntty  \  domellics 
therefore  were  fu ch  as  ferved  the  prínce 
in  the  admSuiftration  or"  affairs,  as  well 
tbofe  of  the  .famíl^  as  the  affairs  of 
juítice  and  the  church, 

Pome^tícus  me ns oñiciated  as  graná 
feníiichai,  or-fteward. 

D  o  m  e  s  t  1  c  u  s  j vi  dom  cjlk¿úK  á  i  d  th  e  office 
of  maíter  of  the  boulhold, 

JpOMESTICU-S 
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DOSr3E5,TlCUS    SCHOL  AK-UM  j    or  LecJ- 

onvm,  commanded  the  referved  forcea, 

called  fchclne  paíatinse,  whofe  office  it 

was  to  put  the  i  m  medíate  orders  of  the 

emperor  in  execution. 
Dome  sti  cus  murorum  had  the  fu  pe  o 

intendance  of  all  the  fortifications. 
Domestícus  región um  was  a  fort  nf 

altorney, .  or  folicitor-gencral,  of  the  eaft 

and  weft. 

Domesticus  1CAKAT0R.UM  command- 
ed  the  miiítary  cohoits.  There  were 
feveraf  other  oíRcers  of  the  army,  who 
were  called  by  the  ñame  DSttiefttejtis, 
which  nieant  no  more  than  tbeir  com- 
mander.  There  were  alfo  two  domtftiá 
chorty  or  chantois,  called  ajfo  froto- 
ffelíesy  belonging  to  the  di  tiren  at  Con* 
iVantinoplcí ;  one  of  them  vvas  on  the 
rigbt  fide  of  the  church,  aud  the  other 
on  the  left- 

ÍJomesticIj  was  aífo  a  body  of  forces  in 
the  román  empíte-, 

Fancirollus  takes  them  to  be  the  fame 
*y¡th  thofe  called  firoieclores,  who  had 
the  chief  guard'of  the  eroperor's  perfon, 
in  a  degree  abo  ve  ihe  prcetorians,  and 
who,  úndér  the  chriltian  emperors,  had 
tTse  pnvilege  to  bear  the  grand  ftandard 
of,thé  crpfs*  They  are  fuppoíed  to  ha  ve 
been  2500  before  Juílinian's  time, 
who  added  2.000  more  to  the  nnmber, 
They  were  divided  i  rito  fe  ve  ral  cam- 
pantes, or  bands,  calltd  fcba¡¿s*  Some 
whcreof  are  faid  to  have  heen  inítituted 
by  Gordian  :  fome  of  them  were  ea~ 
váh y,  and  others  infántry.  Their  com- 
mande r  was  called  comes  domefticorum . 

DOMESTIC    NAVTGATJON,    COaftingj  Or 

faíling  along  the  fhore,  in  which  the 
lead  and  Coñipáfs  are  the  chíef  iníhu- 
mems, 

P0M1FYTNGT  in  aflrology,  the  dividíng 
or  dilírihnting  the  heavens  ínto  twelve 
honfes,  in  order  to  ereiT:  a  theme,  or 
boro  feo  pe,  by  means  of  fix  great  círeks, 
called  rii  des  of  poliíion, 
There  ate  various  ways  of  domifying  : 
that  of  RegiomontanuSj  which  the  moít 
CDmmon>  makes  the  circles  oí  pofitíon 
pafs  throngh  the  iníerfecTions  oí  the 
ñieridían  and  the  honron;  others  make 
them  pafs  through  the  pales  of  the 
zodtac, 

DOMINANT  of  a  mde.  in  mnne,  tjiat 
found  which  makes  a  pérfeét  fiftíi  to  ihe 
final  in  authentic  modcs  ;  and  a  thivd 
to  the  final  or  fixth,  to  the  loweít  chord 
of  a  plagal  mode. 

DOMINATION*  In  theology^  the  fourtii 


order  of  angelé,  or  blefled  fpívít^  \. 
the  hierarchy,  reckoning  from  the  jc, 
rapíiim, 

DOMINGO,  or  St.  Domingo,  ^ 
capital  of  the  ifland  of  Híípamoia,  the 
fee  of  aii  archbímop,  and  the  moft  an* 
tient  royal  audíence  i  11  America  i  V;eft 
long.  70o,  north  lat.  i8p  ?o'# 

DOMÍNI,  ovAnno  Domini,  See  the ar^ 
ticle  Akn'O. 

Btdi  in  c&nü  DOMiNit    See  Bull, 

DOMINICA,  one  of  the  Caribbee.íf]^ 
fijbjeíl  to  Britain :  weft  long,  61o 
north  lat.  1G0, 

DOMINICAL  letteü,  in  chronologyj 
is  that  letter  of  the  alphabet  which  poinu 
out  in  the  calendar  the  Sundays  threugh* 
out  the  year3  thencé  alfo  called  Sundau 
léiter*  See Calendar  and  Bissextiu. 
The  difti  ibution  of  days  into  weeb  i 
made  by  the  feven  flrír  letters  of  the  a), 
phabet,  A,  B,  C,  D,  Ef  F,  G3  beginmti^ 
at  the  nrít  of  Jamiary,   to  place  the 
letter  A  ;  to  the  fecond  of  Jamiary  B  is 
joined  j  to  the  thírd  C  j  and  fo  on  t0 
the  feventhj  where  G  is  figured :  and 
then  again  hegimiing  wlth  A,  which  h 
placed  at  the  eighth  day,  B  viril (  be 
the  ninth,  C>  at  the  tenth,  and  fo  cotí - 
tinually  repeating  the  feries  of  thcfe 
feven  letter?,  each  day  of  the  year  has 
jtjne  of  them  in  the  calenden    By  ttiís 
'meahs  the  laft  of  Dcceniber  has  the  letter 
A  joined  to  itj  for  if  the  365  days,  which 
are  in  a  year,  be  divíded  by  feven,  wc  íhatt 
have  fifcy-two  weeks,  and  one  day  over, 
If  there  had  been  no  day  oveiv  all  Ihe 
years  wonld  conftantly  begin  on  \te 
fame  d  ay  of  the  week7  and  each  day  of 
a  momh  would  confian  ti  y  have  i  alien 
on  the  fame  dayr  of  the  week  i  but  now, 
on  accountj    that  befides  the  fifty-two 
weeks  in  theyeai  j  there  is  one  day  more, 
it  happens,  that  on  wh  ate  ver  day  of  ¡lie 
week  the  year  begins,  it  enda  n pon  the 
fame  day*  and  the  next  year  begins  wiih 
the  following  day, 

The  letter s  beíng  ranked  in  this  order, 
that  letter  which  anKvers  to  the  firQ 
Sun  day  of  Jamiary,  ín  a  conmionyearj 
will  íliew  all  the  Snndays  throughout  the 
year,  and  to  whatever  days  in  tbe  relí 
of  the  months,  that  letter  is  outj  tlieíc 
days  are  all  Sundays.  If  the  firft  dr,y 
of  Januafy  be  on  a  Sunday3  ihe  n^r 
year  vwilí  begin  on  Monday,  and  the 
Sunday  wÜl  f "all  on  the  feventh  day^to 
which  is  annejted  the  letter  G3  w|iích 
therefore  will  be  the  Sunday  letter  fot 
that  year  ;  the  next  ye^r  beginning  on 
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íilefiJay,  tlie  ñrft  Sunday  wiH  íall  on 
the  fixtli  of  January,  to  which  is  ad- 
íofued  the  letter  F,  which  h  the  Sundáy 
kiiev  for  that  y  ear;  and  in  the  ib  me 
niarmer,  for  the  next  following,  the  do- 
minical letter  will  be  Bj  and  fo  om 
By  this  mentís  the  Sun  da  y  letteis  will 
g0  on  in  a  retrograde  order,  <vi<z* 
G,  F,  E,  D,  C,  B,  A.  Bu  t  becauíe 
every  fourth  year  coníifts  of  366  days, 
the  feries  of  Jetters  will  be  interrupted, 
and  the  order  will  not  return  till  tweuty- 
eíffht  ye  ais,  or  four  times  feven  j  and 
henee  arífes  the  eyele  of  twenty-eíght 
years.  See  the artícle  Cvclé  ^ 
TJius,  íf  in  a  Jeap  year,  i  he  firft  of  Ja- 
nu  31  y  be  S  li  nd  ay ,  and  con  feq  ü  en  ti  y  the 
doaiimcalletter  A,  the twenty-fotfrth  day 
cff  Febni a ry  will  fall  on  a  Fiiday,  and 
the  twcnty-fifth.on  a  Saturday  ;  and 
fince  both  thefc  days  are  marked  ín  the 
calenda  rwi  di  the  letter  F,  the  following 
day,  which  ¡s  Sun  day,  will  be  marked 
with  G,  wbkfl  letter  will  mark  out  alL 
ik  Sundays,  and  eonfequently  be  the 
dominical  letter  the  remaining  part  of 
the  year  j  and  henee  it  is  that  every  leap 
year  has  two  dominical  letters,  the  fii  ít 
of  which  fervéfc  from  the  beginning  of 
i  lie  year  to  the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty- 
fiíth  day  of  Febril  ary,  and  then  the 
olher  tafees  place  and  fervei  for  ihc  reft 
of  ihe  year*  l| 
Tlie  intercalary  day  is  placed  b'ctyffift 
the  twen ty*th ird  and  twe n  ty  -  fo  11  rt h  day 
of  February,  and  Ib  malees  iwo  twenty- 
íoúrths  of  Eebruary,  which  ín  the  ca- 
lendar aro  efteemed  oné  and  the  lame 
day,  and  have  the  fame  letter  afced  to 
them  ;  but  by  ourway  of  reckoníng,  they 
are  callad  the  twe  11  ty- fourth  and  twenty- 
ífth  days  of  February * 
For  finding  the  dominical  letter?  divide 
the  year,  and  its  four  ib  part,  by  feven  ? 
ivhich  will  give  the  índex  of  the  do- 
minical letter,  reckoning  1  for  A,  a  for 
B,  3  for  C,  &c. 

Tima,  ií  ¡t  were  required  to  fínd  the 
dominical  letter  for  the  year  1754,  it  will 
be  found  to  he  F,  For,  if  to  the  given 
year  1754,  you  add  its  fotirth  part  438, 
the  fum  will  be  1192,  wfaieti  divided  by 
%  the  remainder  will  be  jt  and  that 
fubtracled  from  7,  the  índex  will  be  6, 
fcjuch  correfponds  to  the  letter  F# 
Pl  as  the  years  1 800,  i^oo>  aioOj 
aiooj  jpoj  6Ff,  aecórding  to  tht  new 
fti'e,  cotí  lili:  of  365  days  only,  and  tbere- 
forthave  bufone  <lotnnncaí  íettér,  wíiére- 
as,  atcordihg  to  ihe  Julián  calenda^ 
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they  wbuld  have  two  j  for  this  reafon 
the  ^dominical  Ictters  will  be  changed^ 
and  cpnfequenTly  this  method  of 
finding  the  dominical  íetter  will  only 
bold  good  for  this  century  j  af  ter  which 
a  number  mnít  be  added  to  the  year, 
and  its  fourth,  in  order  to  find  the  do- 
minical letter  for  ever  :  for  which  pur- 
pdíe  obferve  the  following  rule, 
Reject  the  íiguies  or  cyfíjiars  to  the 
place  of  hundreds  :  divide  the  remaining 
figures  or  cyphers  by  4  ;  frotó  this  quo- 
tienr  fubtraóV  i3  and  this  nümber  lub- 
trafled  fiom  the  htmdredxyears  j  and 
then  this  laít  remainder  taken  írom  the 
Jeaít  number  of  fevens  poíTible,  Jeaves  a 
number  which  muíi  be  added  to  the  year 
and  its  fourthj  in  order  to  find  the  do- 
minical ietter  í  Ejíampíe,  what_  will  be 
'  the  dominical'  letter  for  the  year  1842  ?  ' 
This  ciuíllion,  by  the  abore  rule3  wijl  be 
íblved  in  the  following  miriner*  jS  -7- 
4  —  4  from  which  fubiracling  1:5  and 
the  remainder  3  taken  f  rom  jS,  gives  15, 
whíchbeíngfub]ra£led  from  21,  the  near* 
eíí  fjvens  gíves  63  the  number  to  be  added, 
Then  to  the  given  year  1847^  and  ús 
foui  íh  part  460,  and  the  number  found  6, 
the  fum  is  ¿398;  which  being  ciivided 
by  7,  gives  329  fof  the  quotient,  and 
the  l  emainder  ¡s  j -5  which  taken  from  7, 
lea  ves  %%  the  índex  of  the  letter  B3  the 
dominical  Jctter  recfuketL 

DOMINICANS,  an  ordtr  of  relpgbuftfl 
cniled.  in  France,  ¡acubíns,  and  in 
Englandj  bláck  f ry  a  .ra,  or  preaching 
fryars,  This  order,  founded  by  St* 
Doniiriic,  a  native  of  Spain,  was  ;ip- 
proved  of  by  Innocent  III,  in  1215,  and 
conñrmed  by  a  bull  of  Honor! us  Iíí,  i n 
in6*  The  ddigiv  of  thtir  íiiíiitutton 
was,  to  preach  tile  gofpel,  oonveit 
heretics,  dtfend  the  faiíh,  and  propá- 
gate chi-iítianity*  They  embracod  the  . 
rule  of  Su  Auguftine,  to  which  (lic-y 
added  ílatutes  and  conítttutions,  ^-hích 
had  fórmerly  been  obferved  eiiher  by  the 
Cartlmíjans  or  Priman  ib  atcnfts-  The 
l¡!í¡icipai  articles  enjoined  perpetual  lí* 
lineé,  abftinencc  from  fltríli  at  all  times, 
wearing  of  woollen,  rígorous  poverty, 
and  fe  vera  1  other  aufterities.  This  order 
has  fpread  ínt©  all  the  pa¡ ts  of  the  world, 
It  has  produced  a  gfeat  nninber  of 
martyrs^  confeífors,  bifiiops  j  and  tbty 

¡  reckon  three  popes,  fi  m  ly  cardinaís,  150 
archbiíhops,and  Soo  Biíbops  of  the  ir  order, 
behdes  the  maiters  of  t-He  facreü  paíaGe, 
who  have  always  been  áominicánsi 
Tb¿y  are  inquiÜLors  in  mafíy  places, 
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The  nuns  or  ílílers  of  thís.  order,  owe 
their íbundation  to  Se,  Dciminíc  himfelf, 
who  buiit  a  monattery  at  Prouilles ,  where 
pooi"  inaids  mlght  be  broiight  up  and  íbp- 
plied  vvitb  all  necefTiries  for  their  fub- 
íiítcnce,  Th*  habit  of  the  fe  rebgious 
was  a  white  robe,  a  tawney  mande,  and 
a  black  veiL  Their  fbunder  obliged 
them  to  work  at  cerrain  hotirs  of  the- 
day^  and  particular! y  to  fpín  yarn  and 
fhx  to  make  their  owti  íinen.  The 
nuns  *of  ibis  order  have  730  houfes  in 
Italy,  forty-five  in  France,  fifty  in  Spain, 
fifteen  in  Portugal,  fony  in  Germany, 
and  many  in  Poland,  Ruffia,  and  other 
c  o  un  tríes.  Thcy  he  on  ftraw  beds,  and 
never  eat  fíefh  excepting  in  fieknefs  ¿  but 
man  y  monaílerles  have  mítigated  thís 
aulterity. 

DOMINION,  dcmhüumt  in  the  civil  law 
iígnlfies  the  puwer  to  ufe  or  dií'pofe 
of  a  thing  as  we  pleafe.  Dominkim 
fhniWh  is  when  tlie  pioperfy  is  uuited 
with  tlie  poíTeffio:i.  Domhimm  ?tudum> 
when  there  is  the  property  widiout  the 
jKiiTrfiion,  Dovúnh'n  is  again  divided 
ínto  that  which  is  acqnjred  by  the  law 
of  nations»  snd  that  which  is  acquired 
by  the  civil  bw,  The  fbímér  can  never 
be  got  without  poffefiionj  the  latter  mayf 
An  otb  e  r  d  i  íí  i  n&i  o  n  o  f dmúmum  is,  i n to 
natural  and  civil.  Natural  is  that  which 
is  common  to  all  natíons,  or  that  which 
\%  acourred  by  the  means  which  all  nav- 
tions  ule  in  acquiring  eftates.  Civil  is 
peculiar  to  the  román  citizens,  and  con- 
iilts  of  thefe  three  methodst  Sale,  pre- 
fcriptioDj  ceffíon  of  right.  Dire&um  do- 
imniumy  h  the  right  alone  of  dominión, 
Dominium  titile,  the  proñt  redoundíng 
from  it.  Tluts  the  wife  retaíns  the  do~ 
mimum  direBum  of  her  jointme,  and  thé 
domhúuni  titile  paffes  to  herhufband, 

DOMZNUS,  in  che  civil  law,  he  who 
poíTeífes  a  o  y  thing  by  rigbt  of  p  11  re  hale, 
gifta  loan^  íegacy,  inheritance,  pay- 
ment,  contra£t,  ov  íentence. 

Dominus,  ín  the  feudal  law,  he  who 
grants  a  part  of  h  is  eftate  ín  fee  to  be 
enjoyad  by  another. 

DotiflNitey  ín  the  antlent  times,  a  title 
prefixed  to  a  ñame,  ufually  to  denote 
the  perfon  elther  a  knight  or  a  clergy- 

DOMO  Reparando,  in  law,  is  a  wrít 
which  lits  for  a  perfon  agaínft  his 
riei^hbouv,  whofe  bou  fe  he  fears  wili  fail 
to  ítie  dama  ge  bf  his  own* 

DOM,  the  ñame  of  two  rivers  j  one  very 
brge,  which  afttr  dividing  Alia  from 
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Euro  pe,  fal!s  into  the  Palus  Meotií;  tTSd 
other,  in  the  county  of  Aberd^n  ¡n 
S  cotí  and. 

DONATION,  an  aft  whereby  a  pG]f0ll 
ti  ansfers  to  another  tither  the  pfctiéít 
or  the  ufe  of  fome  thing,  asa  free  p¡f 
In  order  to  be  validj  it  fuppofes  a  ca- 
pad ty  both  in  the  do  ñor  and  doñee,  and 
requires  confent,  acceptance,  and'  d*. 
1  i  very  ;  and,  by  the  frencb  hw,  aííbre. 
giftry,  Civilians  cliftinguifli  dona^¡¿ 
into  puré  and  conditional,  Donaimtw& 
is  when  one  gives  a  thing  with  an  in> 
ten  t  ion  that  it  be  come  ímmediatdy  the 
property  of  t he  doñee,  never  to  reVertt& 
the  donor )  and  tbis  from  no  otlter 
motive,  than  his  ge  neroli  [y.  Domtk 
amditioítaUs  is  when  one  gives  a  uW 
with  an  intention  thátit  become  the  pr^ 
perty  of  the  doñee,  upon  performingíbmá 
con  di  i  ion  ítípulated. 

DO  NAT1S  I  S,  cht  íílian  fchifmatics  in 
Africa,  who  took  i  lie  ir  nair.e  from  their 
1  ead  e  r  D  o  n  a  t  u  s  É  A  ft  ere  t  lia  t  red  a  g ,  ¡  0 \\ 
Csecilían,  eíecle'd  bífliOp  of  Caitbge 
about  the  year  3  j  i3  excited  Donatus  tt> 
form  this  (A  He  aecufed  Cstícilian  oí 
having  delivered  up  the  facred  búoks  to 
the  pagansj  and  pretended  that  his 
cle&ion  was  void,  and  all  bis  adLerems 
heretics*  He  taught  that  baptifm  ad- 
Aiiníftjred  by  herética  was  nuli?  üi^t 
every  duireh  but  the  Africa n  wa5  be- 
coiné  proftitutedj  and  ihat  he  was  to 
be  the  reftoreí  of  rdigion,  Some  ac- 
cu  fe  the  donatifts  of  arianifm»  Con- 
fian tí us  and  Honorius  made  laws  for 
their  baniíliment,  and  Theodoüus  and 
Honorius  condemned  them  to  grievous 
mul£ia. 

DON  ATI  VE,  a  gratuiíy,  or  prefent  made 
to  any  perfon* 

Doivative  among  the  JLomans  was  pro- 
per! y  a  gíft  made  to  the  foldier?,  aseen* 
gíarium  was  that  made  to  the  peopte, 
See  thé  article 

Salmaiius  íay?,  the  common  and  legi- 
tímate ra  te  of  a  don  at  i  ve,  was  tluee 
pieces  of  gold  per  head  \  and  Cafauboa 
obferves,  that  the  legal  donaríve  wat 
aOjOoo  denarii  5  and  that  it  was  not 
cuílomary  to  give  lefs,  etpecially  to  the 
praetorian  foldiers^  that  ihe  centwions 
had  doubkj  and  the  tribunes,  Sff.  mm 
in  proportion, 

Donative,  in  the  canon  law,  is  a  ber?e- 
fice  given  by  the  patrón  10  a  prieit,  vvíils- 
ont  prefenfation  to  the  ótdinary,  and 
without  inítitution  or  induclion.  The 
king  may  íbund  a  thurch  or  chapel,  pi) 
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mpt  ¡t  from  the  jurifdic"Kon  of  tba 

MdinaiT-  He  m^  a]íb  b^  hís  Jett£?rs 
iaicttt  ¿rant  Jicence  to  a  eommon  perfcn 
rofoutuifoch  a  church,  and  ordain  ít 
^  be  incide  donatiye. 7  The  refignation 
0f  5i  dónale  muft  be  to  thé  doncr  or 
tiUrai!,  w  lhc  ordinary  viflt  the 
Ejg  but  tiic  patio n  by  commiffioners 
□pÜnmted^by  Uím.  There  can  be  no 
iapfeof  tliís  berree,  though  Ihe  biíhop 
pa*Gompel  fueh  patrón  to noinsnate  a 
eleri  by  ecclcfiaftical  cenfures  ;  an<i  the 
clük  muft  be  qualified  as  other  clerks  of 
durcli^  are.      ,  ,  . 

TJONAWERT,  a  city  of  B  a  vana  m  Ger- 
Oiany,  forty  miIes  north-wcft  of  Uim  : 

jIONCASTEKjt  a  market  town  of  York- 

fhíje,  thirty  miles  louth  of  York, 
EOBÍ ÉE i    See  the  article  DoNQR* 
pONJONr  ín  fortification,  Hgnifits  aftrong 
tower,  or  redoubt  of  a  fortrefs,  whjther 
t|1£  |ÍLTÍfoD  may  retreat,  in  cafe  of  ne- 
ítffity,  and  capitúlate  witli  greater  ad- 

DONOH,  Ín  iauv  the  perlón  wbo  gjves 
¡aids  or  tensments  to  another  ín  tai!,  £f¿v 
as  lie  to  wbom  fuch  lands,  ®c*  are 
mi¿h  ís  the  doñee. 

DDNZY,  a  town  of  France  in  the  Oí  I¿Dn- 
3Lüis  =  eaft  long.  3o  i*',  »orth  latí       a  ^í 

PQOR,  in  aixhitéjtúre,  an  a  per  míe  in  a 
v/al!,  to '  give  entrante  and  exít  into 
and  ouc  of  a  building,  or  any  apart- 
iden t  tlierebfj 

ít  Í5  lairi  down  as  a  rule,  ibat  ths  doors 
of  anhoulébe  as  féw  in  numbeiy  and 
as  modérate  in  dnnenfions,  as  pofiible  $ 
as  all  üpeníngs  are  wertkenings« 
Seconi3Iyr  íbat  they  do  not  approach  too 
níarthe  angles  of  -thé  viialls,  it  being  a 
wry  great  Ibiccifm  to  weaken  tbat  parfc 
jft'cli  Ibcngihens  all  (be  reft, 
Thirdly,  tbat  the  doors,  if  p odible,  be 
placed  ovex  one  another,  tbat  void  may 
teovervoíd,  and  full  ¿ver^fall,  which 
crrcuiíiftaoce  wíli  greatly  fhengthen  the 
v\iok  fabríc* 

Fourthly,  ihat,  if  pofiible,  they  may  be 
oppofite  ta  each  other,  in  fuch  a  mau- 
ntrf  that  one  may  fee  from  one  end  of 
til? houfe  to  [be  oth^r,  wbicb  will  not 
only  be  ver  y  graceful,  but  moft  conve- 
§iptt  in  rslpeít  that  it  aífords  means  of 
tcoJing  ibeboulc  In  fummcr,  by  letting 
W  nir  thvoügh  it,  and  by  keeping  out 
vé  wind  h\  wíbterj  whích  way  foever 

Fiftbly,  *til  not  only  ornamental,  but 
íery  feenre,  to  turn  a  relies  cy<¿v  doors, 
V0Lt  U, 


wbícli  will  í^ifebarge  tbem  in<great  mes* 
ñire  from  the  ib pes incumben t  vveight^ 
The  pro^ortionsof  doors  are  adjutíed  by 
thofe  of  a  man-  In  large  bniidings, 
tbey  moft  be  a1¿ráys  large  r  than  in  fin  all- 
er  j  but  íltquíá  not  be  lefs  than  fix  íeet 
higli  in  any,  to  aditiic  a  man  of  a  ¡uft 
ftature  ereíl:  and  as  the  bread tb  of  z 
man,  wíth  bis  arms  placed  akembo,  is 
nearly  fubduple  bis  héíght,  the  widtli 
ought  never  to  be  lefs  iban  three  feet. 
So  me  árchjte6b  give  ns  tbofe  dimerr- 
fions-following :  in  fmall  buíldifigs^  the 
bífiadth  of  the  dcor  four  feet,  or  fonr 
and  a  baíf  j  in  middling  buildíngs  íive, 
or  fix  j  in  íarge  ooes  feveat  or  eígbt  :  in 
chambers  of  the  fírfl  ftory  tbree  and  a 
ha3f3  thn-e  and  three-fourths,  or  four  j 
of  che  fe  con  d,  four,  or  four  and  a  half ; 
and  of  the  third,  fíve,  oríix  j  in  eburches 
íeven  or  erght  ¿  in  gates,  nine,  ten>  or 
twelve ;  henee  thetr  height  is  eafily  de- 
termined,  exeept  for  the  gates  of  citie?, 
which  íliould  oníy  be  four-  üfths  of  tbeír 
bread  th* 

In  píate  LXXVL  ñgt  5,  are  jeprefented 
two  doorg,  of  wbich  that  marfced  N  h 
two  di  ame  te  rs  hígh  j  and  íbat  marked  O, 
%  ^  diameters,  Here  the  are  hit  ra  ve  bei^ 
divíded  i  oto  tluee  parts,  two  is  fo*r  the 
-bread th  of  the  piíafter,  as  'at  P  ;  and  on 
the  fe  püafters  are  placed  the  truiTes, 
fcroles,  or  corbclsj  as  in  Qj  whofe  fíiape 
is  aímoii  at  pleal'urfe.  If  eitber  of  thefe 
be  uíed  as  frontifpieces  of  external  doors, 
the  pedimeiít  oügftí  not  to  be  bioken3  or 
opened,  and  tbe  arebitrave  íliould  ítand 
on  a  plinth,  equ a  1  to  C wb  t h i rd  s  th ereofj 
or  to  the  heíght  of  the  ftep,  by  whicb  one 
afcends  into  the  houfe, 

DORCHESTER,  tbe  capital  of  PorAtf 
mire,  fituated  on  tbe  river  Frooni,  fix 
mi  les  north  of  Weymouth ;  weít  long. 
3  o  35/,  and  nortb  lat-  50o.  4o/, 
It  giyes  the  title  of  marquís  ro  the  noble 
tamtty  ofPierpoinf,  dokes  oí  Kingítonf 
atíjj  íends  two  membí  is  to  parliament* 

DORDONNE,  a  ríver  of  Fian  ce,  which 
runs  through  the  provínce  of  Guienne( 
and  falls  into  the  Garonne*  twelve  miles 
below  Bourdeanx, 

DOREE,  or  John  Doree,  a  fifb  called 
by  anthors  faber»  See  the  arricie  FaB  er, 

DORIC,  in  general*  any  thíng  belon^ing  to 
the  Dorians,  an  antient  peopie  of  Greece^ 
inhabiting  near  mountparnaífus. 

Doric  order,  ín  ar^hiteclure,  tbé  feconcf 
of  the  five  orders,  being  tbat  betwee| 
the  tufean  and  íonic.  See  the  artíd^ 
Oruer,  Tuscas,  and  Ioñic, 
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Thís  order  fema  the  mofl:  natural  and 
btft  prr>portioned  uf  al  I  the  orders,  the 
feveral  parta  of  it  beíng  founded  on  lhe 
natura!  poíition  of  íolid  bodtes.  Ac- 
cordingiy,  the  done  is  the  firíTj  and  moft 
antíent  oí  the  orders  of  archkec"hires  and 
is  that  which  gave  the  fif  ft  idea,  or  notion 
of  regular  building,  Sce  píate  LXXYÍL 
fig.  1. 

It  .was  indeed  more  íímnle  at  its  firít  in- 
vention,  than  it  is  at  prcftnt  5  and  when 
:hey  carne  iii  aííer  times  to  adom  and 
ennch  it  more,  the  appeliation  ofT>oric 
was  ivftraíned  to  this  richer  manner,  and 
then  they  callécí  the  primitivo,  fimple 
inanner,  by  ihe  new  ñame  of  Tufcan. 
Some  time  after  its  inven  ¡ion,  it  was  re- 
duced  to  the  proportions,  urength  and 
beauty  of  the  body  of  a  man  :  henee  as 
the  foot  of  a  man  was  jxidged  the  íixth 
part  of  bis  height,  they  made  tbe  done 
coíumn  íix  diameters  high,  After  that, 
they  added  another  día  meter  to  ít,  and 
made  ít  feven,  which  augmentaron  íéem- 
ed  to  bring  it  nearer  to  tbe  proportion  of 
a  man,  the  human  foot>  at  Jeati  in  our 
days,  TiDt  beíng  a  fixth  but  nearly  a  fe- 
venth  part  of  thu  body. 
Tbe  characlers  ot  the  doríc  order,  as 
f&y  are  now  manáged,  are,  the  height  of 
its  column,  which  is  eíght  día  meléis  |  tbe 
frieze  which  is  adorned  with  triglyphs, 
dropst  and  metopes  y  its  capital,  which 
ír^  witbout  volutes,  and  Its  adnntting  of 
eymatiums, 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the 
antients  had  two  dorics  \  the  firft  of  which 
was  the  more  limpie  and  mafTive,  and 
was  chiefly  uCed  in  temples  5  the  fecond 
which  was  the  more  ligbt  and  delicate, 
they  ufed  in  portícoes  and  theatres. 
Tbe  done  is  ufed  by  the  moderns,  on  ac- 
countof  iísfolidíty,  in  large,  ítrong  buíld- 
íng.s,  as  in  the  gritrs  o:  citíes  and  citadels, 
the  outíídes  of  chinches,  and  other  maíTy 
wurks3  in  which  deiícacy  of  ornamente 
would  not  be  fuitable, 
The  moít  confiderable  antient  monu- 
rnenis  of  this  order  ís  tbe  tbeatre  of 
Mnrcellus  at  Rume^  the  capital;  tbe 
htight  of  the  fritíze,  and  projtclure  of 
which  are  much  fmaller  than  in  the  mo- 
<1em  archutéturc. 

Vínola  adjuíts  the  proporción  of  the 
doríc  order  as  follows  :  he  divides  tbe 
w)u;[e  beíght  of  tbe  order  without  the 
j  ir:  itifíHÍ  info  twenly  parts,  or  modulesa 
ore  of  which  he  aüows  to  tbe  bhfe  j 
fpnneen  to  the  íhaft,  or  futt  1  one  to  the 
capiíal,  and  foiir  to  the  entaUature  ; 


feveral  parts  and  members  may  be  fCíl 
under  their  refpeclive  beads.  gee  a 
articles  Column,  Corniche,  Bas/ 

^Doaic  ürder  ddine&ttd  by  eqttalpam 
inflead  üf  mnduíes  and  ykmutes,  xiií 
height  of  the  pedeítal  being  two  di*, 
meterse  and  |,  is  divided  ínto  4,  g¡v,k 
ing  one  to  the  bafe,  whofe  pJinth  is  ^ 
thereof  í  the  other  part  is  divided  hl 
feven,  giving  four  to  the  torus,  one  k 
the  fíllet,  and  two  to  the  boíl  o  w.  Tb 
breadth  of  the  dye  is  a  diameter  and  osie 
third»  The  projeclfon  of  tbe  bafe  ¡E 
equal  to  its  heigbt,  and  the  fillet  has  ^ 
of  the  fe  parts.  The  height  of  the  cer- 
nidle is  half  the  bafe,  being  |  0f  tlie 
whole  height ,  and  is  divided  inte  ni  De 
giving  two  to  the  hollow,  one  to  tlií 
filtet,  flve  to  the  corona/  and  one  to  tbe 
fillets  the  projeélíon  of  the  bo|low  ij 
three  of  thefe  parts,  of  the  corona  íix,  and 
of  tbe  whoSe  feven» 

Bafe  of  the  csíumn*  The  height  is  Si alf  -a 
diameter,  and  is  divided  i  uto  fix,  giv- 
ing two  to  tbe  plinth;  1  and  \  to  th 
Jower  torus>  J  to  the  íiliet,  one  to  U 
ícüííh,  \  to  the  filJetj  and  one  to  tlia 
upper  torus,  The  fillet  above  the  toms 
ís  equal  to  rhe  others,  and  is  part  of  the 
columm  The  projeáion  ís  two  of  ihk 
partSj  and  one  third  thereof  ís  for  the  up- 
per  fillet,  and  i  to  tbe  upper  torusj  ?.ü 
the  fillet,  under  tt,  is?  pérpendicular  t^ 
the  center,  For  form  ing  the  feo  ti  a,  divide 
its  height  into  $?  and  on  the  line  tktft. 
par  ates  the  one  part  above  fiom  theotkr 
two  parts  below,  and  perpendicular  ro  the 
filie t,  is  the  center  fot  the  firít  quaríct 
fweep  5  and  tbe  fame  d  litan  ce  foiwards, 
in  tbe  line^  is  the  center  for  the  ottar 
quai  ter,  and  is  alfo  the  projechire  of  the 
lower  fillet, 

The  diminiíhtng  of  thís  cohmi  k  j  ff 
tbe  diameter,  The  height  of  the  c^id 
ís  half  a  diameter,  ajjd  ís  divided  ínto  % 
giving  three  to  the  fríeze  of  the  capiul, 
one  to  the  fillets,  which  are  thjeií,  mi 
are  equal  5  two,  to  the  ovoloj  Iwq  to  tlis 
abacus,  and  one  to  the  ogee  and  fillet 
wSucb  is  ^.  F01  the  projefiions,  theíitkts 
have  one  of  thefe  pausa  the  abacus  threej 
and  the  whole  íour. 
The  height  of  the  aj  cbítrave  h  I  a 
diameter3  and  is  divided  into  fix  pan^ 
giving  two  to  the  firft  face,  two  to  lhs¡ 
iecond,  one  to  tbe  helts  and  fiJlet,  which 
is  one  third,  and  one  to  the  hand  at  top i 
ihe  projeílion  is  equal  to  Lhe  band. 
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fhé  friese  ís  in  height  í  of  the  diameter, 
and  the  tríglypha  are  Iñ  breadth  |  a  dia^ 
meter,  which  are  di vided  into  6,  gmng 
j  toeach  the  channekj-and  i  to  the 
fpa{¡es  between  the  channels. 
The  projeftron  from  the  nalced  of  the 
frieze  ¡s  ¿of  a  parí;  and  the  fpaces,  or 
metopes,  between  the  tngíyphs,  ought  to 
be  eqiial  to  tlie  height  oí  the  fneze. 
The  height  of  the  corntche  is  £  of  the 
diameter*  and  is  divided  into  9,  givmg 
!  to  the  cap  of  the  tríglyph,  i  to  the  bol- 
los and  filier,  which  h  |5  i  to  the  ovó- 
lo i  to  the  mutule  and  fillet  under  it, 
ythkh  is  equal  to  the  other  j  {  part  to  the 
íap  of  the  mátale. and  fíl1et¿  which  is  |, 
i  and  |  to  the  corona»  J  to  the  cima  re- 
vería, i  to  the  fillet,  i  and  J  to  che  cima 
recia,  and  i  part  ra  the  fillet. 
Tm  the  projecftons,  the  cap  of  the  trí- 
glyph hath  i  of  thefe  parta,  the  holíow  i 
and  |t  the  ovólo  z  and  ¡J.  the  mutule  8 
and  the  corona  9  and  i,  the  cima  re- 
vería 10  and  1,  and  the  whole  iz  parts* 
DoaiC  D  JALECT%  ti  grammar,  one  of  the 
fjve  día  leéis,  or  man  neis  of  fpeaking 
which  weie  principalty  ín  ufe  among  the 
Grceks, 

It  was  ñrít  ufed  by  the  Lacedernoníans, 
particulaHy  thofe  of  Argos ;  a fter^ar ds 
tt  paflet!  into  Éplriis,  Lybía,  Sícslyj  and 
theiílands  of  'Rhodes,  Ci'ete,  &t* 
Álébrdíflg  to  the  doiíc  diale&,  the  vow- 
elst  n,  ij  %  are  changed  into*  5  the  diph- 
thong  u'miQ  a  or  mi  and  tbe  confonants 
&  into  y  ¡  £  into  u-í  j  *  and  c  into  ^3  t 
and  p  imo  *  $  x  with  a  t  or  &  r'ollowíng 
ít,  into  Thus  for  ^unj  vp»x»>  íjXfi£dí? 
fo^tp*,  &ct  they  Oiy  (¿afta,  ^X^r 

They  íikewífe  cha n ge  a  into  a? t  as  Xoj*» 
for  viy¡/;  a]fo  £©-  into  as  ZatrtXtv;  for 
AwXe@«.      as,  and  as¿  into  13,  as  apa; 

fí)r  üjfSíifj  EyiXtíí  for  EysXa  Eí,  ítnd  j^XrK  folF 

;  with  other  tranímutatjons  of  the 
like  nature* 

Püric  wode,  ín  mufic,  the  firft  of  the 
auihentic  mode  5  of  the  an  tí  en  ta  ;  i  ta  cha- 
rafter  ís  to  be  fe  veré,  tempe  red  wíth  gra- 
víty  and  joy  5  and  is  proper  opon  i;eligi- 
ous  occahona,  as  al  ib  to  be  ufed  ín  wan, 
Itbegins  íay¡d}  re*  Plato  admires 
the  muííc  of  the  doríc  mode,  and  judges 
¡t  proper  to  preferve  good  manners,  as 
being  mafculine  5  and  on  thís  accoont 
allows  it  in  bis  commonwealth*  The 
antlents  had  likewiíe  the  ir  íbb-doric  or 
hypodoric  mode,  which  was  one  of  the 
flagal  modes,   Its  cbaraíler  wsis  to  be 
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very  grave  and  foíemn  1  k  began  wíth  ref 
á  fourth  lower  than  the  doi  ic* 

DO  RING }  or  Daring,  among  fportfman, 
a  tei  m  ufüd  to  expreís  a  method  of  taking 
larks  by  means  of  a  clap  net  and  a  look- 
íng-glafs^    See  the  article  Clap-net1. 

DORMaNT3ín  heraldry,  k  níH  for  the 
pofture  of  a  lion,  or  any  oth^r  beaít,  íy- 
íng  along  in  a  fleepin^  áttíttide¿  with  the 
hsad  on  i  he  fore-pawa  ;.  by  which  it  is 
diltingoifíied  from  the  couch ant,  where, 
thoogh  the  beaíi  be  \ytngf  yeí  he  Eiolds 
yp  his  head. 

DoRMANT-TREE,  \ú  SschiteíWe,  U  a 
ñame  given  by  worknien  to  a  great  (Wa.ia 
lying  acroí's  a  bouíV3  commonly  ¿áileti  1 
{úpame?* 

DORMER,  ín  archíteítnrej'íignífies  a  Vs'ín* 
dow  mgde  ín  the  roof  of  an  hoúfe,  or 
above  the  etotablatür^  being  raifed  upoa 
the  rafteis. 

DORMITORY,  a  gallcry  in  convenís  or 
rcligioiis  houftSj  divided  into  fe  ver  al  cell?, 
ín  which  the  reíigicms  íleep  or  lodge. 

Dormitory  ís  fom^tiines  ufed  for  a  bu- 
ryin^  place. 

DOR-MOtJSE,  a  fpecíea  of  mus  with  a 
long  halry  tail,  and  a  white  throat.  See 
the  article  Mus* 

Thís  ís  a  very  pretty  ere?»  tu  re,  of  the  bíg- 
nefs  of  the  common  monte  j  the  head  is 
fináis  and  not  fharp  at  the  fnoot,  as  in 
man  y  fpecies  :  the  ears  aré  bi  oad  and 
íhoi  1 5  the  eyes  are  large,  bluifh/bright,. 
and  very  prominent  ¡  the  head  is  of  a 
reddím  Brown,  very  bright  and  Oiining; 
the  back  is  of  a  dtiíkifh  brown,  with  a 
tinge  oforange-colour ;  the  belly  h  of  the 
fame  colour,  but  ftill  paler  j  we  ha  ve  ít 
Ín  our  fields  andgardens,  and  cali  it  the 
dor*monfe,  or  fleeper,  from  its  narurally 
ñeeping  al  i  the  winter-part  of  the  yearF 

DORNOCH,  a  royal  borotigh,  and  port 
town,  of  the  county  of  Sutherland»  in 
Scotland,  íltuated  on  a  frlth  of  the  íame 
ñame,  oppoíite  to  Taine,  ín  weft  long.  ^ 
51,  north  lat*  5^. 

DORONICUM,  Leopardos  bañe,  in  bo- 
tan y,  a  genus  of  the  fyn^enefia-polyga- 
mia-fiiperflaa  clafs  of  plañís,  the  eom- 
pound  flower  of  which  í$  radiated  ;  the 
proper  flower  Is  fonntí-formed  \  there  ie 
no  pericarpinm,  but  the  ctip,  beíng  ílight* 
ly  connivente  contaíns  a  íoíítary  íéed, 
vertical  ly  ovated,  comprelTed,  fulcatcé, 
and  crowned  with  a  downy  pap* 
The  roo:  of  thedoronicum  officinarorn  is 
faid  to  be  an  alexipharmie,  but  it  is  not 
ufed  in  the  prefent  praclke. 
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JDQXtPT,  or  DOE-PATj  a  cííy  oFLivoiiia, 
about  fifí  y  miles  íouth  of  Narva ;  eaft 
I.Ong.  17o       and  rroiíh  lat.  5S0. 

DORSAX,  an  appellahon  given  to  what- 
ever  beíongs  to  the  back,  See  the  ai  tí  cíe 
Dorsum, 

JDorsal  mu  se  les  are  the  mu  fe  Ies  of  the 
back  and  loins,  which  are  for  the  moít 
part  common  :  there  are  of  the  exteníbis 
uíbally  reckoned  three  nn  each  Ík3e?  vitz,. 
the  facro-lumharis>  the  longhTmnis  dorfi, 
and  the  femifpiuofus  :  the  flexora  are  three 
alibi  the  quadratus  lumborum,  the 
pfoas  parvos,  and  the  intcrtranfverfales 
jumbornm,  See  each  under  its  proper 
head. 

PORSAL  NER.VES,     See  NERVE. 

PORSIFEROÜS  plants,  among  bota- 
iñfta,  fuch  as  are  of  the  capillary  kiiid, 
withoüt  ftalks,  and  which  bear  ihetr  feeda 
orí  the  baqkfide  of  thefr  ieaves. 
-  DOKSTENIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
tetrandria-monogynia  ciafs  of  planta 
which  have  no  fiower-petals,  onSy  a great 
roany  colleíHons  of  the  male  and  femaie 
parts  on  the  difer  \  each  colleélion,  or 
partial  fíoweiv  being  forro  ti  nded  by  i  ta 
proper  perianthiuro,  ai  the  whole  are  by 
a  common  mvohicrum  01-cup  -7  the  leeds, 
which  are  rmindífh  and  folkary,  are  con- 
tained  in  a  córnmon  p  «  i  py  recepta  el  e- 
See  the  arríele  Contrayerva* 

DORSUM,  back,  in  anatomy,  compre- 
hends  all  the  porten  or  part  of"  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  from  the  neck  to  the  buttocks. 
The  back  is  furniflied  with  fe  vera  1  mnf- 
cíes,  which  are  common  to  it  with  the 
loins,  as  the  longiflimus  doríi,  the  Hiero- 
lumbariSj  and  le  m  i  f  pin  o  fus  j  the  le  are 
called  extenforsi  See  Extensos 
To  the  back  likewjie  belong  the  ínter* 
tran fv erfa  1  e s J  I ti  m borti  m ,  the  qoadratus 

j  ]umborum¿  and  the  pibas.  See  the  anide 

IxNTERTRANSVKUSALlS,  &¿T. 

Its  bones  are  the  í'pina  dorfi,  rib?,  and  os 
facmm.    See  Sfííie,  Ríes,  Éfí. 

Dorsum  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  upper 
.  fide  of  Ehe  hand  and  foor,  in  contradif- 
tinilion  to  the  lower  fidcj  called  the  palm 
and  fole.    See  Hand  and  Foot. 

Dorsum  nasi,  the  ridge  of  the  nofe*  See 
ahe  árdele  Nose. 

XjoRT,  a  ctty!of  the  United  Pro vinees,  . 
íituated  inthatof  Holiand,  on  an  iflnnd 
jn  the  river  Mae  fe,  about  ten  miles  eaft 
of  Rotterdam  :  eaíl  long.  40  40^  and 
north  lat.  51o  47'. 

DORTMQND,  a  city  of  WefiphaKa  In 
Germany,  abouí  thh  ty  tfities.  uorth*eaft 
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of  Duíftdclorp ;  eaft'  lonsítude  fi*  T , 
and  north  latitude  51°  a/.  J&í 
Ir.  h  an  imperial  city,  and  conaitutes  2 
fovereí^n  ftare, 

DORYPHORr,  in  antiqufcy,  uxi^L 
tion  g^cn  tothe  life-guard  me/i  £¿ 
román  emperois  :  they  weie  hcklin  ká 
great  eftimation,  as  írequemly  to  hJ 
the  command  of  armies  conferred  0n 
them.  ít  was  likcwife  ¿fijal  for  thechiíf 
command^,  to  ha  ve  thúk  dorypl,orit¡ 
attend  thcm4 

DOSE?  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  (],> 
quanttty  of  a  niedieme  given  at  oise  tU' 
or  the  proportíon  which  the  leva  ral  in&re! 
dients  of  a  compound  medicine  bear  la 
each  othei-i 

It  ís  the  buíineís  of  the  phyfícisn  ¡o  acW 
the  do  fes  oí  medicines  to  the  cafes  h[j 
patients  i  in  doing  which  he  camiot  uf¡ 
too  much  cautíon,  íince  thc  fame  tEofb  ihat 
would  prove  highly  beneficial  to  <m 
rnay  be  fatal  to  another. 
DOSITHEANS,  dppM,  m  churdi.!iift0. 
ry,  a  kSi  among  the  Hebrews,  beíng  cr.¡ 
of  the  branches  of  the  Samai  itans.  ^ 
the  article  Samaritans, 
They  abftaitied  from  eating  any  crea* 
ture  thar  had  life?  and  were  ib  fupcrflii 
tions  in  keepirjg  the  átbbath,  that  they 
rcmaíned  in  the  fame  place  ant!  poíluie 
wherein  that  day  furprifed  them,  wíthopt 
ftWrog  tí  1  í  the  n&xt  day,    They  myM 
bul  oncej  and  a  great  nnmber  nevet  mir> 
ried,    Dolitheus,  their  founder,  belr^ 
*  difTatisfied  ampng  the  Jews,  re  ti  red  mk 
SíimarjtanSj  who  were  repnted  Iieretic^ 
and  inven  ted  a  no  thc  r  fe£\  5  and  to  mút 
it  more  auEhentíCí  he  went  ínto  a  cave, 
vvhere^  by  too  long  abíiinence,  he  kiiled 
hinifeíf,    The  ñame  of  dofitheans  wai 
alíb  given  to  fome  of  the  difciples  cf  Si- 
món Magus» 
DOSSER,  in  milita ry  matters,  a  fort  of 
balketj  csrrled  on  the  ílioulders  of  metí, 
ufed  in  carrying  the  overplos  carth  from 
one  part  of  a  fortifi  catión  to  another, 
where  zt  is  wanted. 
DOSSILj  in  furgery,  lint  made  ínto  a  ey- 
lindric  form,  or  refembling  the  fhape  cf 
dates,  of  olive-íloties»  the  fize  of  which 
is  very  dífferenti  JDoflils  are  ufed  in  dreff- 
ing  a  difordered  part  5  and  are  fometimtí 
lee  o  red  by  a  thread,  tied  round  their 
middle.    See  píate' XXXVIL  fig*  i* 
It  requires  a  good  deal  of  time  and  ejt- 
períence  to  seguiré  a  proper  experinefj 
in  making  up  thefe  forms. 
Thef«  differení  íormí  of  feraped  Jintare 
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ufed  n  To  Jtop  bleedíng  of  frcíh 
wounds  i  and  in Jarge  woundstheyíhould 
fiift  ht  dipped  tn  Come  ftyptic  hqucr,  or 
fpiinkJed  v/itb  a  ftyptic  pomler.  i.  To 
Metomtfe  and  heal  wounds,  efpecially 
jf  fpread  wiih  fome  digeftive  ointment, 
or  .dipped  Jn  femé  vulnera ry  íiqiior;  3. 
In  dryííJg  UP wounds  and  ulcera  4.  In 
keepíng  the  irps  of  wounds  at  a  pro  per 
dÜtence,  that  tbey  may  not  imite  before 
the  bottom  is  well  dígefted  and  beaied. 
j,  To  nrelerve  wounds  icono  the  injuries 
oí  the  ata 

Tira  doflils  tied  round  with  a  thread,  are 
chíefíy  líftíd  ín  dreffing  deep  wounds  and 
ujeers,  that  none  of  ít  may  be  kft  In  them, 

ftOTE  as  signan  da,  in  law,  a  writ  ihat 
fonuerly  lay  for  a  widow,  on  its  being 
found  by  oíKce,  that  the  king*«  teñan  t 
ms  í'eízed  of  lands  in  fce  or  fcail  at  the 
time  oí  his  dea tli j  and  that  he  held  of  tbe 
kbg  in  chiejg  fife»  ín  whích  cafe  the  w¡- 
dow  «as  to  come  Ento  the  «nirt  of  chan- 
eery,  ánd  there  make  cath  that  fíie  would 
Dot  jjiarry  without  the  king's  le  a  ve  5  up- 
on  wluch  fhe  liad  this  writ  to  the  efehea- 
tar,  to  aflign  her  dower. 

Dote  unde  nlbil  habetf  a  writ  of  dower 
vrhfch  the  widow  may  ha  ve  againf;  a  {fer- 
ian thaE  buught  land  of  her  huíband  ín 
his  lilV-time,  whereof  he  was  fetzed  iñ  fee 
limpie  or  fee  taií,  and  of  whích  íhe  ís 
dowable, 

Mo  í/í  Dote.    S ee  the  artkl e  Recto. 

DQTTEREL,  the  englífh  ñame  of  a  bird 
calted  by  authors  morinellus,  See  the 
anide  Morinellus. 

DOU&Y,  afbrtíñed  city  of  the  french  Ne- 
therlands,  ütuated  on  [he  river  Scarpej 
about  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Lííle :  eaít 
tangí  3*,  and  norlh  lat.  50o  zj'* 

DOUBLE  asjpect,  in  painting*  See  the 
aiiície  Aspect. 

Double  bastión,  in  fortificatíon.  See 
tbe  ai  cicle  Bastión. 

Dqüble  cast,  ín  bufbandry,  a  term  ufed 
by  the  farmers  for  that  method  of  fowíng 
that  ;l  oes  nos  rliípenfe  the  neceíTary  cjuan- 
tity  of  leed,  for  a  picce  of  latid  at  one 
bout,  but  requires  going  o  ver  every  place 
twice. 

Düublb  de  se  a  nt,  iti  wiuñc.   See  t he  ar- 

tide  DEbC ANT, 

DoüBle  urKsi5 .    See  Dfesis. 

Do u ble  ¡torhemáldiett  onewith  a  double 
gnomon,  one  of  which  pomts  out  the  bou r 
M  theoutward  circlej  and  eheother  íhews 
áe  hoiirupon  ihs  fíereograpbicprojeflron 
tlrs^n  upon  it.  Thta  dial  notonly  Jinds 
t^e  meridiana  hoiijv  ©"í*  but  Üjewi  ihe 


fun*s  place,  nfing  and  fettíngf,  dedFn'T- 
tion,  amplitude,  altkude,  a  mi  nzimutlrj 
witfe  mány  dther  «fef iilf  pr opóíií í on  Sefe 
the  article  Dial. 

Double  tjamcett^  ín  heraídry.  See  thtr 
article  DaNCette.  ■ 

Dóuele  ExcENTaiciTy,  See  the  ar- 
ticle EXC  EN TRJCITY. 

Dotjrle  feast.    See  Feast* 

Double  FiCHY,  or  Fie it£'P  in  hera1diy? 
the  denomínation  of  a  croís,  wl;en  the 
ejttremity  has  twd  point-5,  in  conhadif- 
rincliorí  to  fiché*  where  the  exnemity  is 
íharpened  away  to  one  boiáL    See  tila  te 

Double  fugue,  in  mufic*  ¿See  Fugue, 
Double  lettet.,  m  grainrnar3  a  tetter 

wdítch  has  the  torce  a'níd  c&cl  of  iwo* 

The  Greeks  H¿ve  three  of  thefe,  ¿^¿5, 
ff,  *y  i  the  Latins  have  two  X  and  Z  5 

and  tnoft  of  the  njodern  languages  hava 

the  íame. 

Dousle  me  asure.  -  See  Mensure, 
Double  pedestal.    See  Pedestal. 
Double  FLÉa,  ín  hw,  is  where  the 
fendant  in  a  íult  alledges  two  fe  ver  al  mat* 
ters  in  bar  of  thé  plaintiff's  áñion3  when 
one  oí  them  ís  fuíücíenir,  This  h  not  ad- 
mítted  in  cornmen  íaw;    Thns  whtn  a 
perfon  pleads  feveral  things,  the  one  hav- 
ing  no  depfcndance  upon  the  other^  fuch 
pie  a  is  accounted  double,  and  will  not  be 
admirted  ;  but  where  the  things  pleadecí 
iniuually  depend  on  each  ótber,  and  the 
party  can  not  have  the  laíl  plea  without  - 
the  fttít,  theve  the  whole  íliall  be  received* 
Double  POiNTj  ín  the  higher  geometty; 

See  Curves  of  ihe  fsmtd  onier* 
Double  püsitiün,    See Position, 
Double  cjuarreLj  a  complaint  made  by 
any  clerk,  or  oí  her,  to  the  archbifíiop  of  a 
province,  agaínñ  an  ínfei  íor  ordinary, 
for  dehying  juñíce  in  fomefpirítual  cauté, 
as  togive  íentence,  inllitute  a  ckrk,  or 
the  like,    It  feems  to  be  termed  double 
quarrel,  becauíe  the  complaint  is  ufually 
tnade  both  agarnfl  the  )udge,  and  th§ 
p'arty  at  whofe  iuit  juíttce  is  delayed». 
Double  ratxo,     -|  rDuPLE, 


Double  x^essel,  m  chemiííry,  h  wben 
'  the  neck  of  one  bolt-head  or  matrafs  it 
pnt  and  well  luted  Into  the  neck  cf  an» 
other,  in  order  to  re  fine  and  exalt  fpirjtS 
as  high  as  can  be,  It  is  tometíraes  called 
a  peí  ¡can  p  and  aífo  a  diota» 
DOÜBLETS,  a  game  on  dice  wjíbJn 

tables  s 
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tables  ?  the  men,  which  are  oñly  ñTteen, 
beíng  placed  thus  ;  upon  the  fice,  einque* 
and  quater  points,  theré  fíand  three 
roen  a- píe  ce  5  and  upon  the  treyy  duce, 
and  ace,  only  two.  He  that  throws 
highett  hath  the  benefit  of  throwing  firft, 
and  what  he  throws  he  bys  down,  and 
fo  doth  the  other  ;  what  the  one  thiows, 
and  hath  not,  the  other  lays  down  fbr 
him,  but  to  bis  own  accouut ;  and  thus 
they  do  tiSl  alí  the  men  are  down?  and 
then  the  y  bear.  He  that  ís  down  firft 
bears  firít,  and  will  dmibtlefs  wín  the 
game,  if  the  other  throws  not  doubJets  f  o 
overtake  him  5  which  be  ís  Aire  to  do, 
fince  he  ad  van  ees  or  bears  as  many  as  the 
double  ts  makea  *vísí.  eight  for  two  fours. 

DOUBL1NG,  ín  the  mílitary  art,  is  the 
putting  two  ranks  or  files  of  foldiers  into 
one*  Thus,  when  the  word  of  command 
is*  doubUyour  ra?iks,  the  fecond,  fourth, 
and  ííxrh  ranks  march  into  the  ñrítj  third, 
and  fiíth,  fo  that  the  fix  ranks  are  red u* 
eed  to  three,  and  the  intervals  between 
the  ranks  become  don  ble  what  they  were 
befare.  To  double  by  half  filesy  is  vvhen  the 
foiirth,  fifth,  and  lixth  ranks  march  op  to 
double  tbefirrlj  fecond,  and  thírd,  or  the 
con  t  raí  y*  Th  double  the  files  t&  íhe  rightf 
is  when  every  other  file  faces  to  the  right, 
and  marches  into  the  next  file  to  it>  fo 
that  the  fix  ranks  are  turnad  Into  twelve, 
and  every  file  i s  iwelve  deep.  To  doublé 
the  files  io  the  left7  is  when  every  other  file 
faces  to  the  left,  and  marches  into  the 
hext.  Ín  doubling  the  files*  ^the  di íl anee 
betwixt  the  files  becomes  double* 

Doubling»  among  hunters7  who  fay  that 
a  haré  doubles,  when  íhe  keeps  ¡n  píaln 
fielrls,  and  winds  about  to  deceíve  the 
hounds, 

D  o  ir  e  l  1  s  q  ,  va  the  m  a  negé,  a  term  w  fed 
of  a  horíéj  wbo  ís  faíd  to  double  hís  reins, 
when  he  lea  p&  fe  vera  1  times  tbgether,  to 
throw  his-rider;  thus  we  fay,  the  ra- 
ro ingue  don  bies  his*  reinSj  and  mates 
pontlevis» 

Doueling  a  cape  or  pohiiy  In  navigatlon, 
figmhes  the  coming  up  wíth  ¡t,  pafling  by 
it,  and  Icaving  it  behind  the  íhip, 

Doublino,  Ín  heraldry,  the  ííníngs  of 
robes  and  man t  les  oí  líate3  or  of  ths 
mantjings  In  atchievements* 

DOUBLON,  or  Doubloün,  a  fpanifii  and 
portoguefe  coin,  being  the  double  of  3 
piíMe.   SeeCoiM  and  Pistóle, 

DOUBTINNG,  dubliaüo,  the  a&  of  with- 
holding  our  alten t  from  any  propoficion, 
on  ñifpicíon  that  we  are  not  thoroughly 
appriied  of  the  merits  therfiüf  ¡  or  from 


not  beíng  able  peremptoríly  to  decide  U 
tween  thereafons  for  and  agalnft  it% 
Doubting  ¡s  diíttngujflied  by  the 
men  into  two  kinds,  d ubhatíü  ¿^¿V 
and  dubítatío  efRcax  1  the  former  is  th 
where  no  determination  enfues^ 
manner  the  fceptics  and  academicsdoubí 
%vho  with-hold  their  aífent  from  eí(r, 
thíng.  See  Scepticism,  é?c,  ' 
The  ladter  ís  followed  by  |udgTnem«  whidt 
diftingui/hes  trutb  from  falíhood  ¿Vuch  is 
íhe  doubting  of  the  peripateucs  and  cas 
tefians  ;  the  laft  in  pártícnEar arepera 
ally  incuícatíng  the  deceitfulneís  qF^ 
fenfes,  and  tdl  us  that  we  are  to  doubt^f 
every  one  of  their  reports,  tillthfyhtc 
been  examined  and  confirmed  by  reafeo; 
Oñ  the  other  hand?  the  epkureanj  tai 
that  our  fenfes  always  tell  truíhf  and  that 
If  yciíi  go  ever  fo  .little  from  them,  'Ú 
come  within  the  province  of  doubtio^ 
See  the  anieles  Cartesiana,  Efic¿ 
rean  Philosophy, 
Doubting, in  rhetoric,  íignífiesthedekií 
of  the  mind  with  kfelf,  upon  a  prdW 
diíHcuIty.  It  ís,  for  the  moít  parir,  c¿ 
prefied  by  interroga tton,  though  that  h 
n of  n eceffary .  Thus  Cice ro for Rofdtii \ 
"  Qnjd  prlmum  querar  ?  aut  po, 
fí  tífllmumj  judices,  ordear  ?  aut  qy&tf, 
Si  aut  a  quibus,  auxitium  petam?  de&. 
<E  ruin  i  m  mortali  um  ?  popuhne  ronunir1 
This  figure  keeps  vis  in  eager  at* 
ten  tion, 

DOUCINE,  In  architeílnre,  a  mouldíng 
concave  abo  Ve  and  con  ve  x  below,  fm- 
íng  commonly  as  a  cymatiura  to  adelí- 
eate  cormche.  It  ís  iikewife  called  gula, 
See  Cymatium  and  Gula, 

DOUCKER,  or  DucKERt  See  Bmuh 

DOVE,  columba^  ín  orj]itho3ogy,  Seetbt 
ar.tícíe  Columba* 

DovEj  In  geography,  the  ñame  ofarkr 
dividing  Dcrbyíhiíe  from  KtaíFordíhines 
alfo  of  a  tdwn  of  the  Orleanois,  in  Fiantíj 
about  twenty  mi  fes  fouthreaft  of  Angeis. 

Pove^tailinGj  in  carpentry,  is  the  man- 
ner  of  faftening  boards  togethtr  bylettpg 
one  piece  into  anotherj  ín  the  form  of  líií 
tail  ofa  do  ve,  The  dove-tail  Is  tli  e  ftroQg* 
efi:  of  the  aíTcmbhg^s  or  joíntjngs,  be* 
cauíe  the  te  non,  o  y  piece  of  wood  whicll, 
h  pyt  Into  the  other,  goes  widejiing  to 
the  extreme,  fo  that  ít  carino t  be  tan 
out  againj  by  rea  fon  the  extreme  or  ti 
bíggerthan  the  hole* 
The  Frencb  cali  it  queue  d'aronde; 
which  ñame  ¡s  alfo  ufed  by  the  En  o 
in  fortífication, 

DOVELLA,  in,  ichthyology,  a  fpecíts  of 

Jabrus; 
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fafous  wííh  two  large  teeth  in  the  upper 
tlVÍ    Seethe  artícle  Labrus. 

Wn&,  a  borough  and  port-town  of 
rínt.  fituated  on  a  rock,  oppofite  to 
Calais  ínFrance,  with  a  íírong  eaftle  i 
eaítlbng-  *s'>  aníl  north  Uu  5*°  IO'* 
Dover  gives  the  tkle  of duke  to  the  dukes 
0f  Qfleeníbaty,  a  branch  of  the  noble  fa^ 
milyof  Deudas  i  and  féñds  íwo  mem- 
fcr5  to  parliament,  ftyled  barón  5  oí  the 
tinque-poris,  whereof  Dover  h  the  chief. 
cel  the  árdele  Cinque  ports. 

DOUGLAS,  a  port-town,  and  the  beft 
¿arbour  in  the  Ifle  of  Man  t  weft  long. 
f  2J',  and  north  lat.  54°  /• 

DÓUL£ÍA>  in  grecian  anüquity,  a  kínd 
ofpumfoment  among  the  Aíhenians,  by 

|  whích  the  criminal  was  reduced  to  the 
condítion  of  a  ílave. 

Jt  nmr  was  inflÉcled  but  11  pon  the  aV**, 

fojoumer?,  and  freed  fervan  ts. 
JJOWAGER,  doíifUr  a  widow  endowed, 

ra  a  tule  applied  10  the  widows  of  prínces, 
|  tóesj  mli}  and  perfons  of  higb  rank 

«nlv. 

DOWER,  that  portion  which  the  law  al- 
io w  a  widow  out  of  the  lands  of  her 

!  íiuíband,  after  his  deceafe.  It  is  diírin* 
guiíhed  into  five  kinds  s  1.  Dower  by  the 
(Dinmoa  iaw?  is  a  third  part  of  fuch  lands 

¡  tü  tenements  as  the  bu  iban  d  was  folely 
{¿nú  in  fee  or  tail,  duríng  the  covertnre, 
andtbis  the  widow  ¡s  to  enjoy  cWíng  her 
life.  2.  Dower  by  cullum,  that  pan  of 
the  huíband's  efíaíe  to  which  the  widow 
is  íntítledj  after  the  death  of  her  hufband, 
liy  the  cufio  m  of  fome  manor,  fo  Jong  as 
£be Ifoll  íive  tingle  and  chalíes  thís  is, 
fometimes  more  than  one  thtrd  partj  for 

1  ¡d  fume  places  flie  has  half  the  land,  and 
jo  othei  s  the  w  h  o  I  e,  d  ti  ri  ng  1  i  fe*  Se  e  th  e 
anidé  Bree  Bench,  3.  Do wer  ad  oJlinm 
ttdeíig,  formérly  made  by  the  huíband 
Wediatdy  after  the  m arria  ge,  when 
ik  particular  landswere  expreíly  named, 
of  which  hiswífeíhouid  be  endowed.  4, 
Dower  ex  aflení'u  p  a  tris,  made  oí'  ]ands 
named  hy  a  fon  who  was  hufband  with 
confrnt  of  his  father  5  and  thís  was 
Mways  reduced  into  writing,  as  foon  as 
lié  ion  was  m arrie d.  5,  Dower  de  la 
}hi  bel  le,  which  was  where  the  wife  was 
twlowed  with  the  f airen:  parí  of  the 
bíbanJ's  eftate*  Of  thefe  five  the  two 
firft  only  of  thefe  writs  of  dower  are  no  w 
¿ufe, 

htfuremént  of  Do  wer,  See  the  artícle 
.Abmeastjrement, 

IftWmt  #  Dower,  the  fetting  out  a  wo- 
nianiage-portion  by  the  heir* 
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DOWLE-ST03SÍES,  in  onr  oíd  w^teri, 
the  fame  with  land-marks. 

DOWNj  in  geographyr  the  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  ñame  ín  the  pro  vinca 
of  UJÍtar,  in  Ireland  :  vveft  longitude  5' 
50',  and  north  latitude  54o  nj. 

DOWNETON,  or  Dunktonj  a  borough- 
town  of  Wiltíhire,  five  miles  fouth  of 
Saitfbury, 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliíiment, 
DOWNHAM,  a  market-town  of  Norfolk, 
ten  miles  fouth  of  LyiU),  famous  for  its 
good  butter  j  there  being  a  thoufand,  and 
/ometimes  two  thouf-md  firkins  brought 
here  every  Monday,  and  íent  op  the  ri  ver 
O  ufe  to  Cambridge,  from  whence  it  is 
conveyed  to  London,  in  the  Cambridge 
wa^gons. 

DOWNS,  a  famous  road  near  Deat5  ín 
Ként,  where  both  the  outward  and  home- 
ward  bonnd  fhíps  frequently  make  fome 
ítay  j  and  fquadrons  of  men  of  war  reu- 
dezvous  in  time  of  war. 
It  affbrds  excellent  anchorage,  and  is  de- 
fended by  the  caftles  of  Deal,  Dover,  and 
Sandwich. 

DOWRY,  dvS)  Is  properly  the  money  or 
fortune  which  the  wife  brings  her  huf- 
band  in  marriage  :  it  is  ot  her  wife  ealleá 
marüagiiwiy  marriage-goods,  and  dífFers 
from  dower.  See  the  artícle  Dower* 
Among  the  Germán s  it  was  cuítomary, 
ín  former  times,  for  the  huíband  to  bring 
a  dowry  to  bis  wife. 

Dowry  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  monaítLc  fenfe, 
for  a  fum  of  money  given  along  with  a 
maid,  upon  entering  her  in  fome  reJigious 
ofder^ 

In  France,  the  dowry  oFperfons  entering 
x  a  monaítery»  to  make-profeñion  of  a  reii- 
.  gious  Ufe,  ís  Hmlted  by  law.  That  givea 
ti  pon  entering  a  monaftery  of  carm  élites, 
urlelínes,  and  others  not  regularly  found- 
ed,  but  eftabliíljed  fince  the  year  1600, 
by  letters  patenta  mufr.  not  eítceed  the  fura 
of  Sooo  livers  m  towns  where  parlia- 
ments  are  held  \  not  6000,  in  other 
places. 

DOXOLOOY,  an  hymn  ured  in  praife  of 
the  Almighty,  diftinguiQred  by  the  titie  of 
greater  and  leiTer, 

The  leffer  doxoíogy  was  antiently  only  a 
íingte  fentence,  without  refponfe,  running 
in  thefe  words,  gkty  be  ta  the  Fathery 
and  to  íhe  Son,  and  ta  the  Hvly  Gboftt 
^juorld  luitLout  end^  amen.  Pare  of  the 
latter  claníe3  as  it  <waj  in  íhe  beginnmgt 
is  nouüy  and  ever  Jlmíl  be%  was  inferted 
fome  time  after  the  firft  compoíitiom 
Some  read  thís  antient  hymn,  ghry  be  tu 
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the  íather\  and  te  the  Son  *wltb  the  Hofy 
Chofi.  Others»  ghry  he  U  the  Faiher  in 
orby  the  Son,  and  by  theHúly  Ghoft*  This 
difieren  ce  of  expreflion  occafioned  no  dif- 
frutes  in  the  eburehj  till  the  rife  of  the 
arian'  heréíy  j  but  wben  the  foHowers  of 
Arius  began  tí>  make  ufe  of  tbe  latter, 
asadíftinguilhmg  charape r  of  their  par- 
íff  it  w2s  intirely  laíd  aíide  by  the  catho- 
lics,  and  tli e  ufe  of  ií  was  enough  tobring 
any  one  under  fufpicion  of  heterodoxy* 
The  doxoíogy  was  ufed  at  the  clofe  of 
every  folemn  office*  The  weftern  church 
repeátéd  it  at  thccnd  of  every  pfalm,  and 
the  eaílern  church  at  the  end  of  the  laft 
pfalro,  Many  of  íheir  prayers  vvere  alfo 
cüiiclvi<led  with  it,  particularly  the  fo- 
jemn  tbankfgiving,  or  confecration  prayec 
at  the  eucbarift;  It  was  alfo  tbe  ordinary 
cunclufion  of  their  fe  r  moas. 
The  greater  daxolqgy 7  or  angelical  by  nin3 
was  likevyífe  of  great  note  in  the  antíent 
church.  It  began  with  thefe  words, 
which  the  angels  fung  at  our  Savíour's 
biilh ,  ghry  he  ¿o  God  on  h¡gh7  &c.  It  was 
cbiefly  ufed  in  the  cornmunion  fe  r  vice, 
and  in  men's  prívate  devotions.  In  the 
moza  rabie  liturgy,  it  is  appointed  to  ba 
fung  befo  re  the  leífons  on  chriftmas  day  j 
and  St.  Chtyfoflom  obíerves,  that  tbe  af- 
cetics  met  togetber  daíly  to  ílngtbís  hymn, 
Both  tbe  doxologíes  ha  ve  a  place  in  the 
church  óf  Englaod,  the  former  being  re- 
peated  after  every  pfatm,  and  tbe  latter 
ufed  i  a  the  cornmunion  fervíee, 

DRABA,A  RABIAN  MUSTARDíOrTURKY 

.  cressés,  in  hotany,  a  genus  of  the  tetra- 
dynamia-fi  liculofa dafs  of  phntSjtheflow» 
er  of  which  confiíb  of  four  ohlong  petáis» 
and  ís  crucifurm  :  it  has  fix  ftamina,  fbur 
whcreof  ai  e  longer  tban  theotherlwo: 
the  fruit  a  b'docular,  elliptíco-obLong» 
coinprtfTedi  pod?  contaíníng  a  number  of 

f    fmalE  roundííh  feeds,  and  wanting  a  ftylCi 

ÍJÍlABLERj  in  the  fea  language,  a  fmall 
fail  in  a  íhip,  beirtg  the  íabrje  to  a  bonnet 
tliaE  a  bonnet  is  to  a  c  our  fe,  ajid  ¡s  only 
ufed  when  the  conde  and  bontret  are  too 
íhoal  to  clpth  ih<;  tnafl.  Sct;  the  aiticlt'S 
Course  and  BOÑNET- 

pRABS,  ín  the  íait'WorkSí  a  kindof  woo- 
den  hoxes  for  holding  the  fatt  when  taken 
o: . i  of  the  boilíojí  pan,  the  bottoms  of 
whtcb  are  made  fhtilving  or  inclining  for- 
w  airds,  tí\aj  the  h  v\  n  y  ni  oi  ñu  re  o  í  th  e  ib  1 1 
may  drain  cft\    See  the  arríele  Salt* 

X  KACíIM,  a  grecian  corn  of  the  valué  of 
joven  pence  three  fartbíngs.  See  CólN, 
-Thís  was  alfo  the  ñame  of  a  kind  of 
weiglit,  cenfiñírg  of  three  ¡nnples,  and 


each  fcrüpíeof  two  obolí.  Aá  to  the  pffc 
pbrtbn  that  tbe  drachm  of  the  Gretb 
bore  with  the  ounce  of  the  Romaas  n 
Eetnnins,  ín  bis  poem  of  weíglits^y 
me  a  fu  res,  mates  the  drachm  the  eighlk 
partof  an  ounce3  not  much  differemfroB 
the  crown  of  the  Arabians,  whicli  vt^ 
fomething  more  than  the  drachm. 

Erachm,  is  alfo  a  welght,  ufed  atpríftjn 
by  phyficíans*  containing  fixty  graíns  # 
the  eíghth  part  of  an  onnee»  * 

DKACO,  tbe  dragón,  in  zaology,  ^ 
the  artícle  Dragón. 

Draco  marinus,  the  sea-dracov,  ín 
ichtbyologyy  the  fame  with  the  aratmntf 
Plíny  :  itís  a  fpecies  of  trachinus,  gm. 
íng  to  ííx  or  eight  inches  in  lengtb^tid 
called  by  fome  tbe  weaver,  See  ®ht 
UXXIX.  fig.  i- 

Draco  volaxs,  in  meteoro! ogy,  a  üery 
ex  h  al  a  t  ron,  frequent  in  maríhy  and  «14 
con  n  tries, 

It  is  moft  common  in  fummer,  and  t¡jq1 
principal ly  feen  playing  near  the  banh 
of  rivers,  or  in  boggy  places^  yet  fomc 
times  mounts  up  to  a  confiderable  het^t 
in  the  a  ir,  to  the  no  fmall  terror  of  \k 
amazed  beholders  j  its  appea  ranee  being 
that  of  an  oblong,  fometimes  roundíOij 
fiery  body,  with  a  íong  tail.  It  js  en* 
ti  reí  y  harmlefs,  freqnently  ñicking  t&tk 
hands  and  cloaths  of  people  wkhem  in» 
juring  them  iri  the  IcaíL 
Draco,  Ín  añronomy,  a  conítellatíon&ftlü 
nortbern  hemifphere,  faid  by  different  au- 
thors  to  contain  ¿r,  31,  33,  or  eve]j  45 
ftars* 

DR  AC  O  CEP  H  A  LUM,d  r  a  g  o  n's  heaDj 
in  botan  y,  a  genus  of  tbe  didynam¡a-gym. 
nofpermía  clafs  of  phnts,  the  corolla  of 
which  confifts  of  a  fmgle  ring  en  t  peta)  ¡ 
the  tu  be  is  of  thelengtk  of  the  cup  j  út 
upper  lip  is  fornicated  and  obtufe,  the 
lower  is  ligbtly  divíded  into  three  fe^ 
ments  j  the  re  is  no  perícarpíum,  but  lié 
cup  cheriflies  tbe  feeds,  which  are  fe  ¡ir 
ovato-oblong,  and  tbree  fided  oaejr  See 
píate  LXXIX.  fig.  3. 

DRACONARIUS,  in  antiquíty,  the  per- 
fon  who  carried  the  flandards  called  dra- 
gona from  the  figures  of  thefe  animaíi 
paínted  on  them.  Thefe  were  in  u[f 
among  the  Perlians,  ParthianSj  Scytbi* 
ans,  Romansj  &¿m 

DKACONTIC  moñtHj.  the  time  of  one 
icvolniíon  of  the  moan7  from  her  afcend- 
íng  node,  called  caput  dracenis,  to kt 
return  thitber. 

DR  A  C  ONTIUM,  dragona  ín  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  gynandria*po)yandna 
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elafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  con* 
filis  ofñve  concave,  ovated,  obtufe,  and 
almoft  equal  petáis  s  Ehe  iruLt  is  a  fingle 
j-aundifli  berry  j  and  the  feeds  are  nume- 

ítsroat  is  eíteemed  a  good  alexipharmic 
anti  fudorafk,  and  accordingly  prefcribed 
m  the  plague  and  maligdant  fevers,  and 
for  the  hites  of  ferpents. 
DRACUNCULT,  in  medicine,  fmall  long 
corras,  which  bread  ín  the  mufeular  paru 
of  the  arms  and  legs,  callad  Guinea- 
worms* 

This  díftemper  is  very  common  in  Gui- 
jiea,  and  principa lly  among  the  natives  : 
E"émpf¿  «uncí  Et  fo  alfa  at  Ormuz,  upon 
the  perñan  gulph,  and  líkewife  Ín  Tai  - 
rary.  Dr.  Towne,  in  hís  treatife  of  the 
Jije a fe s  of  the  Welt  -Indies,  informs  u?, 
that  this  di  ítem  per  is  not  fo  freqnent  any 
where  asontheGold  coaft,  at  Anamboe, 
and  Gorman  tyn. 

The  worm  is  whire,  round,  and  uniforrn, 
very  much  refembling  whíte,  round  tape, 
or  bobbíng.  It  is  lodged  between  the 
inutilices  and  memhránes  of"  the  mufclee, 
where  it  íníinuates  ítfelf  fome times  ex- 
;  ceeJ.jn^  n>e  ella  in  length.  It  occafions 
ju  great  pain  at  the  begínnmg,  but  at 
JiícIi  times  as  it  is  ready  to  make  its  ex  ir, 
thepartadjoinmg  to  the  exrremity  of  the 
worm3  where  ít  attempts  its  excluíion, 
Jjegins  to  fwell,  throb,  and  be  inflamed  ; 
rhis  generaJly  happens  about  the  ande, 
\t%t  or  thigh,  and  rarely  bigher. 
Tlie  eounti  ¡es  where  this  diftemper  pre- 
nikj  are  very  hot  and  fuhry,  Itable  to 
great  drouglvts,  and  tbe  ínhabifcmts  malee 
ufp  of  ítagnaring  and  corru  pted  water,  in 
which  ir  h  very  probable  that  the  ova  of 
rbefí  animalada  may  be  contained  $  for 
the  white  people  who  drink  this  water» 
Ere  übnoxious  to  the  diíeafe  as  weü  as  tbe 
negroesr 

The  fwgeons  feldom  atrempt  to  extra  ít 
this  worm  hy  making  an  íncifion  j  but  as 
fucfn  as  they  perceíve  the  tumor  rife  to 
acompdent  bulk,  they  endeavour  to  bring 
ittoa  fuppuration,  with  all  eonvenient 
«pedition  ;  and  then  the  liead  of  tbe 
v.  orm  difeo  v  ers  i  tfel  (,  w  1  ii  ch  t  he  y  fe  c  o  re, 
bytying  íttoa  bitof  ftíck,  or  col  ton,  that 
it  may  not  draw  ítfelf  up  again  t  thus 
they  continué  to  roll  it  round  the  ftick, 
Wtímes  one  inch,  ibmetimes  two  or 
inore,  each  day,  uking  great  cara  not  to 
taak  the  worm,  elfe  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
mlt  to  recovar  Üie  end  of  it  again  ;  and 
an  abitéis  will  be  formad,  not  only  at  the 
foppurated  part,  but  jikewife  üicoügh  the 
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whole  wíntímg  of  the  m  úfeles,  vthere  the 
dead  pLHrifjing  worm  remains,  whrch 
genera Ityoccaííons  very  obítinatc  ulcers. 
Duríng  the  extraclion^of  the  worm,  the 
patient  íhould  be  plíed  wtth  bitrer  aloetre 
and  dther  anrheljnintic  medicines,  in  or- 
dar  £0  óiílodge  the  worm  the  Tooner  from 
bis  tenement.  When  the  worm  is  totally 
ejetraíted,  the  remaining  \ijcer  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other-com- 
mon  ukers,  ñor  does  any  fárther  incon- 
venience  remain  in  the  parts  of  whích  it 
had  poíTeíTion,  This  difeafeT  fnnpfy  cpn- 
íícfered,  very  rarely,  ifever,  prdvt:*  mortaf, 

Dracukculi  is  aifo  ufed  for  a  difeafe  in 
cbildren,  arifing  from  littlé  worm?  caíled 
by  that  ñame,    See  the  arríete  Worms. 

DRACUNCULÜS,  the  Uítle  sea  dra- 
gón, in  icbthyology,  a  fpecies  of  cottus, 
with  the  fecond  back  fin  white-  See  the 
aiticle  Cor  tus, 

The  dracuncutus  is  a  very  íingtíiar  fiíh, 
srowing  to  five  or  fix  ínches  ¡n  Jengtlh 
See  píate  LXXÍX.  fig. 

DRAGOMAN,  Drogman,  or  Drug- 
g E rman,  a  ñama  given  in  the  Lavant 
to  the  interprerers  kept  by  thv  ambaífa^ 
dors  of  chriftian  tions,  reíiding  af  ihe 
Porte,  to  afíift  them  in  treatirtg  of  íheir 
mafter's  afíairs. 

DRAGON,  dracQ?  ín  ¿oology,  an  apa  nial 
caJled  alfo  the  flying  lízard,  betng  fur- 
s  rii/hed  with  two  Jateraí,  membrana  cebú?, 
and  radíated  wíngs  s  it  h  a  true  lis  rdT 
with  a  naked  and  fonr-jegged  body ,  and 
a  long  tail  5  thongh  there  are  not  want- 
ing  fome  who  den  y  the  exíftence  of  any 
fuch  animal.    See  Píate  LXXX,  ñ$.  z. 

Sm  Dragón.  See  Djiaco  marintjs, 
and  BracunculijSj  fupr&, 

Dragonas  b'ellv,  in  aíti onomy,  Seethe 
article  Ventar  draconis, 

Dragonas  blood,  fangms  draconis%  in 
pharmacy,  a  moderately  heavy  refirs,  of 
whích  there  are  two  kinds  ¡  the  one  firm 
and  compafl,  brought  to  11  s  in  iumpy, 
of  an  inch  long,  or  moi e,  and  about  halí 
an  inch  ín  diameter  i  thefe  ara  wrapped 
11  p  in  certaín  long  and  nai  ow  Icaveí,  and 
are  cailed  the  drops,  or  taars?  of  dragon's 
blood.  The  other  is  brought  to  us  in 
larger  maífes  or  cakes,  of  an  irregular 
figure,  This  is  lefs  compael  than  tbe  for- 
mar, and  lefs  puré  ¡  ít  is  cailed  the  com- 
mon  dragonas  blbod,  and  h  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  for  raer  Ín  valué.  BdnR-s 
thefe  two  common  kinds,  we  fome  ti  mes 
meet  with  a  third,  which  is  foft,  and 
will  take  an  imprefTion  from  the  fingei  ; 
but  we  are  to  avoid  a  counttrfeit  rbit  of 
4  K.  dragón** 
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¿ragon's  blood  ttiat  is  fomerírneS  óffered 
to  fale,  and  is  made  up  of  feveral  difie- 
ren t  reímous  matters,  cofottred  with  the 
dragonas  blood,  orwith  bráííl-woodi  thís 
is  of  no  valué.  The  dragonas  blood  in 
drops1  Is  to  be  p  re  ferie  d  to  any  other  1  the 
germine  dragon's  blood  is  the  firuit  of  a 
tal  i  trce  of  the  palm-kind,  common  in  the 
ifland  of  Java,  and  fome  otfier  parta  of  the 
Eaft-índies.  It  isa  very  powerfuí  aftrin- 
gent,  incraífant,  and  dríer.  ít  h  given  in 
diarrhffias,  dylenteries*  and  hsemorrhages 
of  al)  kinds  ;  and,  externalJy,  in  drying 
and  bealing  ulcers,  Its  dolé  is  from  five 
grains  to  twenty-five. 

Dragon-fly,  the  englifh  ñame  of  the  li- 
hella,    See  the  arricie  LlBELkA, 

Praoon's  heaD  and  tail,  thetwo.nodes 
of  the  moon.    See  the  arricie  Nüde* 

Drago  n  sh  ell,  the  englifh  ñame  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  con  carne  ra  te  d  patefla^with  its  10- 
ftrum  very  much  bénf.  SeepATELtiiV. 

Dragón  s,  in  botany.  See  the  árdele  Dra- 
contium* 

DKA,GONNE%  inheraldry.  A  Hon  dra- 
gón née  is  where  the  upper  half  refera  bles 
a  Hon,  the  other  half  going  off  iike  the 
hinder  part  of  a  dragón.  The  fame  mny 
be  laid  of  any  other  beafí  as  weil  as  a 
líon. 

PRAGOONj  in  mílitary  affairs,  a  muf- 
queteer,  mounted  on  borfeback,  who 
fornetimes  fights  or  marches  011  foot,  as 
occafion  requirf  s» 

Dragoons  are  dvvíded  i  rito  brigadeSj  as 
the  cavalry,  and  each  regiment  into 
troops  i  each  troop  havíng  a  captaín* 
lieutenant,  cornea  qtiaiíei-maíter,  two 
ferjeants,  linee  corporal?,  and  two  drums. 
Same  regimenté  have  haiitboys  ¡  they  are 
very  ufetul  on  any  ex  pedid  on  that  re- 
quires  difpatch,  fbr  they  can  keep  pace 
with  the  cavalry,  and  do  the  duty  of  in- 
famry:  they  encamp  general]  y  on  the 
wings  of  the  army,  or  at  ihe  paffes  iead- 
ing  to  the  cump  $  and  fometimes  they 
are  brought  to  cover  the  generara  quar- 
ters  i  they  do  duty  on  the  generáis  of 
horfe  and  dragoons,  and  march  in  the 
- f ron t  and  rear  of  the  army, 
Dragoon,  in  ornithology,  the  ñame  of  a 
ímaíl  kínd  of  carrier-pigeon,  called  co* 
íumbí  tabellaría  minima3  by  Moore.  It 
is  a  hall  ¡mi  bread  between  the  two  fpe- 
cíes  of  pigeons  called  the  horfeman  and 
rhe  tumbler.  They  are  very  good  bree- 
ders,  and  as  tluy  are  lighter  than  the 
horlernan,  they  a¡e  íhppofed  more  txpe- 
dmous  íu  flight,  for  a  íew  miles  :  buí  the 
hojíeuian  emdoés  ihiém  *í  g tercer  krgíhs* 


DRAGS,  ¡n  the  fea-langnagc,  are  w^i 
ever  hangs  o  ver  the  íhip  in  the  fea 
fhirts,  coats,  or  the  bke  -7  and  boats>  wjJo 
towedj  or  whatever  elíe  that,  after  \\m 
manner,  may  hinder  the  íh¡pTs  ¡»ay:^jg 
fhe  fails,  are  cailed  drag$¿ 

DRAINING  of  hmdst  the  fteeíng  fe 
from  an  over  abundance  of  Water  h 
means  of  drains»    See  the  next  arricie 

DRAINS,  a  ñame  given,  in  the  f'en.cou'ji, 
tríes,  to  certain  large  cnts  or  clitche?,  l\ 
twenty,  thirty,  nay,  fome  ti  mes  forty  )m 
w  í  de ,  ca  rri  e  d  t  t  h  lo1  the  ma  r  fhy  g round 
to  fome  rhfer,  or  other  place^  capabh  ¿ 
difebaíging  the  water  they  cairy  outof 
the  fen-lands, 

The  bell  way  is  to  begíu  the  draín  ai  (Cíe 
3o weít  place,  and  íb  to  carry  it  inio 
bog  towards  the  fpring  head  \  whfíí  \ 
vvill  be  proper  to  make  crofs  trenchesJ  íu 
order  to  drain  it  thoroughly,  íf  tbt 
drains  are  deep,  fo  that  there  ís  danger  of 
cattle  falling  into  them,  they  may  be 
partí  y  fijled  with  ftones,  brkk-bats^  sod 
the  like'j  and  covered  with  wood»  fay^ 
turf,  &c.  and  the  water  will  drain  a  way ! 
through  the  ítones.  When  the  ánm 
are  left  open,  the  earth  fiiould  not  behkl 
in  heaps  by  their  fides»  as  is  too  ofan 
dome  j  but  fpread  over  the  low  places  n&r 
them,  or  even  carried  off  in  can?,  S¡¿ 
the  articles  Djtch  and  Fen, 
Moíl  of  thefe  drains  are  madein  ourfEn- 
cbnntncs  by  a  bodyof  men  called  the  lin- 
de rtakers,  who  fe  reward  is  one  tíiird  c| 
the  gionnd  they  drain  :  they  erecl  Mai 
alfo  at  a  great  expence,  often  not  \é 
rhan  two  thoufknd  pomids  each;  yti 
thefe,  with  al í  the  care  they  empíoy  ir. 
erecling  them,  are  fubjeít  to  be  blown  «p 
by  the  vaft  weight  of  water  that  lies  m 
them  when  the  lands  are  overñown  1  fome 
of  thefe  fhdces  have  too  or  more  pair 
doors7  of  fixj  eíghtj  or  ten  feet  high,whicli 
íhut,  when  the  water  in  the  river  is  higEier  | 
than  in  the  drains,  by  the  weight  and 
íbice  of  ttj  and  fo,  e  contra^  throw  otit 
a  body  of  eight  feet  fquare  of  water j  for 
abont  ííx  or  fe  ven  hoursf  during  the  ebh 
T!ie  real  ufe  of  thefe  drains  h  very  vii* 
den  t  from  the  vilible  improvement  of  íhí 
]ands  where  they  have  been  cnU  Tlie 
inhabitants  of  Effex  have  a  particular 
way  of  drainíng  lands  in  fuch  groünds 
as  lie  below  the  hígh -water  and  km- 
what  abo  ve  the  low -water  mark,  antl  \mt 
land  floods  or  fteets  runníng  througli 
thenij  whtch  make  a  kínd  of  frnall  creek. 
When  thefe  groands  are  firft  enclofcd 
f rom  the  lea,  it  is  done  with  a*  bank  raíf- 
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Eá  from  one  fide  of  the  land  deíigned  ta 
be  taken  in  to  the  otber*  except  a  fpaee 
]eft  where  the  creek  or  land-floods  run 
ínto  the  fea.  When  they  begin  to  ftop 
tys  ¡t  h  done  at  once,  with  a  ílrong  firm 
he^di  only  accordingto  thequantity  of 
yitzt  tp  be  vented,  they  lay  thereín  feve- 
ra!  fquare  troughs,  compofed  ofíourlarge 
planks,  of  the  fame  length  that  they  de- 
f  ¿a  the  íhicknefs  of  the  head  to  he  j  and 
¿vards  the  fea  is  fitted  a  fmall  door, 
which  opens  wnen  the  frem  water  oearS 
on  it?  aod  fhnts  when  the  falt  water 
ri fes,  as  aire ady  d e fer ibed .   See  Sltjice. 

PRAKE,  ín  ornithology,  rhe  male  of  the 
duck-kind.    See  Anas  and  Ducfc. 

DRAM,  or  Dflachm,  ín  commerce,  a 
ím¿  weight.  See  the  árdele  Dr a chM 
ffldWElGHT, 

DRAMA,  a  poem  containíng  forme  certa  ín 
aílbn,  and  reprefenting  a  trae  piílure  of 
human  life,  fer  the  deJight  and  i  m  pro  ve- 
ment  of  mankind. 

The  principal  fpecies  of  the  drama  are 
two,  comedy  and  tragedy,  Some  others 
there  are  of  lefs  note,  as  paftoral,  fatire, 
tragUcomedy,  opera,  See  the  ameles 
Tjiacedy,  Comed  y,  &c. 
Tlifiprimary  parts  of  the  drama,  as  di- 
vidid hy  the  an  tienta,  ■  are  tbe  protafis, 
epit  aíi  s,  cata  ft  a  fis,  an  d  cataftrop  h  e ;  The 
fecondary  parts  are  the  aíts  and  fcenes, 
The  acccííary  parts  are  the  prologue, 
chorus,  mimos,  and  epilogue,  which 
poíiited  out  the  ufe  of  the  piece3  or  con- 
veyed  forae  other  notice  to  the  aud  ¡erice 
k  the  poet's  ñame.  See  the  arríeles 
PfterASiSj  Prologue,  Chorus,  &c. 
The  -drama,  fays  Vorilus,  owes  its  rife  to 
the riays  of  feftivity  ;  for  in  antier*  t  times* 
it  was  ufa  al  for  men,  when  they  ga  the  red 
ín  the  fruits  of  the  eafth,  to  mecí  toge- 
ther  that  they  mtght  faeriñee  to  the  deity, 
and  unbend  their  minds  from  the  fatigues 
oí  the  ti  ar  veri.  Henee  aro  fe  cwo  fórts  of 
poetry,  the  one  grave,  in  p  r  aí  fe  of  the 
gods,  the  other  jocofe  and  full  of  lam- 
poon»  againft  one  a n other.  Thus,  from 
áe  forme r  arofe  tragedy,  and  from  the 
htter,  fatire,  comedy,  and  mimickry* 
The  drama,  in  fome  ci  re  limitáneos,  is/ 
fuperior  to  epic  poetry,  particular!  y  in 
acliorii  j  for  in  the  dramaj  the  perfons 
Ihemíelves  are  introdueed,  every  thíng  ¡s 
íranfafled  in  our  fight,  and  our  eyes  and 
ears  at  once  are  gratified.  Betldes,  the 
aílíon  in  the  drama,  ts  much  more  com- 
petidious  than  in  the  epic  |  it  takes  up 
kfo  time,  and  thei  efere  requires  more  art 
to  wjiüuft  it,    It  excites  in  che  mind 
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ni  ore  rap id  com motson?,  and  con  fecj u en f  * 
Iy  raakes  the  pleafure  and  admirahon 
more  inteníe*  For  which  reaíbn,  Arif- 
totle  gíves  the  pieferenee  to  the  drama  ; 
no t  that  he  reekons  it  more  noble  ín  ge-* 
neral  than  the  epic,  for  that  would  bs 
conn  ai  y  to  trnth  and  reafon,  but  only  as 
ftr  as  its  fphere  extend?. 
Aecording  to  the  Abbe  du  Ros,  tragic 
poets  ought  to  place  their  ícenes  in  timeí 
re  mote  from  that  ín  which  they  Uve  5 
but  comedy,  011  the  contrary,  ought  to 
he  fixed  in  the  very  places  and  times  m 
which  ít  is  reprefented  1  its  defígn  being 
to  make  us  laugh  at  the  expence  of  ridi- 
cuIouí  peifonSj  ín  -order  to  purge  us  bf 
thofe  faults  it  expofes,  Now  we  cannot 
díftmguiíh  nature  foeafily,  when  £he  ap- 
pears  in  ftrange  cuftoms,  man  ters,  and 
apparei,  a^  when  ílie  is  cladr  as  it  were, 
after  our  own  faíliiori  5  wh  ere  as  we  al- 
ways  díftingnííli  human  nature  in  the  hé- 
roes of  tragedles,  whether  their  fcenes  be 
at  Rome  or  Sparta,  by  rea  fon  only  great 
vírtues  or  great  vi  ees  are  there  reprefented, 
The  círamatic  poetry  of  the  Romans,  wat 
at  fíift  divided  into  three  forts,  tragedy^ 
fatire,  and  comedy  5  which  were  after - 
wards  fubdiyided  into  fe  vera!  fpecies. 
They  hact  two  fpecies  of  tragedles,  <viz* 
the  tragceli®  palliatíe>  in  which  the  per- 
fonales,  manners,  and  drefs  were  entirely 
greek;  and  the  trageedíae  prsetexEatse,  or 
p  líe  texis?,  w  h  e  re  i  n  t  b  e  pe  rfo  nages  a  nd 
manners  were  román,  The  fatire  was  a 
kind  of  páftoral  poetry,  which  fome  an- 
thors  aííert  to  have  held  a  kind  of  muidle 
rank  hctween  tragedy  and  comedy  *  which 
rs  almolt  all  wc  know  of  it.  Comedy,  itr 
like  manner  as  tragedy?  was  divided  firít 
into  two  fpeciea,  tvix.  the  greek,  or  pal- 
lia  ta  5  and  the  román  or  logataj  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  infroducíng  plain  citizens  into 
the  latter,  whofe  drefs  was  called  togá, 
The  román  comtdy  was  again  fnbdívidr 
ed  into  four  fpecies  5  the.  yoga  ta,  pro- 
perly  ío  called,  the  tabernaria,  tbe  attel^ 
lana,  and  the  inímus,  Pieces  of  the  fírft 
fort  were  verv  ferious*  and  adinitted  even 
of  perfons  of  diftificlion^  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  were  fometímes  called  pretex- 
tatfe.  The  fecond  were  comedies  of  a  lefs 
íerions  n ature  j  and  took  their  ñame  from 
taberna  ;  which  Ú  riel  i  y  fignmed  a  place 
of  rendezvous,  proper  for  alfembílng 
perfons  of  dlíterent  cdndítions^  whofe 
characlers  were  played  offin  thofe  pieces 
The  atttllana  was  a  kind  of  piece  véry 
like  the  italian  comedies ;  that  ís,  thofe 
whore  dialogues  are  not  wruten*  The 
0      2  .  aclor. 
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a&or,  therefore,  of  the  attellanae,  per- 
formed hís  part  jtift  as  lie  pleafed,  The 
mí  muí  reíémbled  our  farces,  and  ihe  ac- 
toi  s  tbereof  performed  always  bare-foot : 
wh  creas,  ir  tragedy,  they  wore  a  fort  of 
íhoe,  or  boor,  callad  cothurnus  i  and*  in 
the  other  fpcetts  of  comedy,  another  kjnd 
c  ilítd  íbccus, 

For  the  hws  of  the  dra  ma,  fee  the  ai  tides 
Unity,  AcTtoNj  GhabacteRj  Pa- 
ble, (&c. 

DKAEvJATIC,  in  poetry,  an  epithet  gíven 
ro  pieces  written  íor  the  fíage.  Stt  the 
artide  DRAMA* 

SijiorJJ&AM atic 0¿  ín  the  ¡tallan  mu  fíe. 
Ste  the  article  Stylb, 

DRANK,  among  farraer's,  a  term  ufed  to 
denote  wíld  oats,  which  never  fail  to 
infeft  worn-out  lands  j  fo  that  v/hen 
ptowed  lands  run  to  the  fe  weeds  and 
tjhiitles,  the  farmer  knows  it  is  high  time 
to  fallow  ;  hco  1 1  oí"  el  fe  to  fow  ihem  with 
hay  feed,  and  make  paíture  of  them, 
Some,  índeed,  defnoy  the  drank,  by 
fowing  the  lands  wiih  beans,  and  letting 
loofe  fheep  n  pon  them  when  young,  This 
rrmft  he  done  in  dry  weathcr}  and  the 
íheep  eat  up  the  drank  and  other  weeds, 
wkhout  tooching  the  beans, 

DRAPERY*  in  frulpture  and  painring, 
fignífies  the  representa  tío  11  of  the  clothiflg 
of  human  figures,  and  alfo  hangmgs, 
t^peftry,  curtains,  and  mofí  other  things 
thaí  are  not  carnaticns  or  landfcapes. 
The  ai  t  of  drapery  coníiíts,  A .  In  the 
order  of  the  folds  or  plaíts,  wfncb  ought 
to  be  fo  managed,  that  yovfimy  eafiíy 
perceive  wbat  it  is  they  ojW>  ar.d  dif- 
fmguifh  it  iYom  any  \\úng  el  fe,  Again, 
the  íohk  úüght  to  be  large,  as  breakmg 
and  díddingthe  íight  the  lefs ;  nnd  there 
íhcauld  be  a  contraft  between  them,  other- 
wife  the  drapery  will  he  ftift\  i,  In  the 
quáüty  of  the  fíufFs  5  í  or  fome  make  theír 
folds  ahrupt  and  haríh,  others  mote  íbft 
and  eaíy :  the  fui  face  of  fome  hsve  a 
luítre,  others  are  fíat  and  dead  \  lome 
are  fine  and  tranfparentj  others  ñrm  and 
folid.  3,  In  the  variety  of  coíoürs, 
whidi,  when  well  mmaged,  makes  the 
gieatert  beauty  of  painting  j  all  notbeing 
cqually  a  mi  cable  and  friendly  with  le- 
fpecl  10  each  other,  and  fome  never  to 
be  placed  near  cemin  others, 
M»  De  Piles  óbfervés,  that  drapery  mufl 
never  be  made  to  ad  he  re  to  the  parts  of 
the  body  j  that  a  great  motion  and  light- 
nefs  of  the  drapery  are  011 1  y  proper  in 
fiemes  in  great  agítation,  or  expofed  to 
ú\t  wind  j  and  that  the  nudities  of  the 


figures  fhould  always  be  defigned,  befor* 
the  painter  proceeds  to  the  dra p cries, 
Obfer^e  the  following  direclíons,  ¿n 
the  out-lines  of  gar menta  ligluly,.  bíJ* 
ning  with  the  great  folds,  whícli  you  L 
afterwards  ftroke  mto  Ieífer  ;  but  he  fy 
they  crofs  not  one  another.  Make  the  Ú12 
pery  bend  with  the  body,  áccoriing  üi 
fíands  in  or  otit,  ftraight  or  crooked  K 
tums  one  way  pr another ;  obfmingihn 
the  dofer  the  garment  fiis  ors  the  bdt 
the  narrower  and  fmaller  inuft  the  íj¡i 
be,  Ail  the  folds  muir,  conilft  0f  two 
iines,  and  no  more,  which  yon  mayf¿¡ 
with  the  garment  at  pleafare,  Ihadó^. 
the  inner  deep,  and  the  011  termo (l-  jhKí 
lightj  and  if  the  folds  be  rever  fo  curi, 
oufly  contri  ved,  fpare  not  to  íhícluw 
them,  if  they  fall  inward  from  Efie  feg 
with  a  doubleor  triple  fhadow,  as  theoc! 
cailon  requ ¡refr.  Th e  on  t- 1 3  n es  mu b¡ 
confínued  throtigh  the  whoíe  garicnij 
the  Itíler  you  may  break  off  aiiíi  íhorttii 
as  you  pie  a  fe.  The  íhades  in  ñik  andiiiíc 
íínen,  requ  ¡re  little  foíds,  and  a  liglitaad 
rare  íliadow  j  and  fo  alfo  fine  drapery  re- 
q ñires  more  and  íliarper  folds  tíian  coarfr, 
Obferve  the  motion  of  the  wind  and  air 
for  drawing  loofe  apparef  all  oné  waj-  j 
and  examine  the  nature  and  difpofition  cf 
light,  efpecialiy  as  it  has  reí  at  ion  to  \},A 
fun  or  any  bnghé  body,  Moreove^  ifct 
plaíts  and  folds  mofthavetheir  motion^c 
cording  as  they  are  managed  by  the  to- 
er,  as  under  the  arm,  and  nnder  the  kmt 
hy  opening  and  ftretebíng  ont  ilie  arra 
and  Iegf  making  atways  ha  id,  Jlíff,  aiid 
grofs  folds,  that  by  their  appearance  (lie 
nature  and  quality  of  the  garment  ímj 
be  known,  &c>  En t  mean  motíons,  indi 
as  appear  in  the  foids  of  Auff  and  oitier 
doths  of  fine  wool,  may  be  come  pliable 
to  a  perfon'a  íimbs,  and  ib  made  not  cnlj 
into  íweet  and  pleafant  folds,  but  maj 
follow  the  bare  fleíh  very  well>  falling 
pliabty  about  the  loins;  or  any  other  pt, 
other  kínds  of  mixt  motíons,  al  Id 
tniníngs  or  croffings,  which  are  proper 
unto  damafks,  doths  of  gold,  ti  c 
folds  crofilng  and  breaking  one  another, 
appear  from  the  various  qualities  of  tfo 
d  ra  peí  ys  and  muft  be  fo  performed,  asnot 
to  tkvour  of  an  over-aííe£ted  ímitatioii, 
without  grace  or  order, 

DRA  STIC»  ín  phyfic,  an  epithet  beílowd 
on  fuch  medicines  as  are  of  prelentefo1 
cy?  and  potent  in  operations  \  and  is  com- 
moni  y  applied  to  emetics  and  catharrics, 

DRA  VE,  a  large  navigable  river,  vyüichj 
takíng  íts  rile  ín  the  artbbiíhopnc  oí 
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fcliebure,  ib  Germany,  runa  fonth-eatl 
throiiRhStíria  j  and  continuingitscourfe, 
ívídá  Hungary  from  Sclavoma,  and 
rjlsirrtodieDanube  at  EÍTeCk. 
nRAUGHT,  or  Draft,  m  architeo 
ture  íbe  figure  of  an  intended  bmlding, 
tóribd  on  paper,  in  whích  ii  laid  down, 
bv  fca]c  and  compafTes,  the  feverai  drvi- 
¿s  and  partitions  of  the  apartments, 
roo^  dócil,  paífrges  f  f  ■ ■  in  their  due 
moportion  to  the  whole  buddmg* 
Itis  a]ftomary,and  alto  exceedingly  con- 
íenient,  for  any  perfon,  before  he  begins 
to  erea  a  buildíng,  to  have  defigns  or 
draüCrhfs  drawn  upon  paper  or  vetlum, 
wbertin  the  íchnography  or  ground-piot 
0{  evEiy  íloor  or  ítory  is  ¿elineated  j  as 
a]fb  tiie  form  or  faíhíon  of  each  front, 
wjih  the  windovvs,  doors,  ornamenta,  111 
an  orthogiapliy>  or  upríght.  Sometimos 
t]ie  feveral  front  s,  &c.  are  takan  and  ré~ 
p^fented  in  the  fame  draugbtj  to  fhew 
rjteeffccl  of  the  whole  building,  wbich 
is  calledfanograpby,  or  perfpeclive.  See 
the  arricie  Scen'ügr  aphy» 
Djsaucht-compassES,  are  fuch  as  have 
íiioveahk  points,  to  draw  fine  draughts 
jp  archiEefture.  See  Compasses. 
Duuoht,  in  medicine.  See  Potion. 
BraugHT,  In  painting.    See  the  articles 

Desjgn  and  Drawing, 
DjiauohTj  in  írade,  called  alfo  Cloff  or 
ClovgHj  is  a  fma]l  allowance  on  weíglv 
able  gocds,  made  by  the  kingto  the  im- 
porten or  by  the  felíer  to  the  buyer,  tbat 
the  weight  may  hold  out  when-the  gooda 
arcweighed  again» 

The  kíng  allows  xl£  dranght  for  gooda 
weighmg;  ño  lefs  than  1  C  wt*  1.  Jo  f  or 
g&fnh  weighing  betwrcn  1  and  \%  Cwt* 
g  fíi  for  güods  weighing  betweEii  %  and 
3 Of,  4  IB  fro ni  3  so  so  Cwt.  7  from 
10  to  jS  Cwtp  $  113  from  iS  to  30 j  or  up- 
wards,  , 

Píiaught-hooks,  are  large  liooks  of  irop, 
fixed  on  the  cheeks  of  a  carmonjcarriagep 
twc  on  each  íide,  one  ncar  the  trnr.nion 
hole,  and  the  other  at  the  train,  djíun- 
guiílied  by  the  ñame  of  fore  and  hind 
draiight*hooks#  Large  gi\ na  have  d  raught- 
Kppb  ríear  ihe  míddle  tranfum,  to  whicb 
are  ñxed  the  chains  that  íerve  to  keep  the 
(hafts  of  the  limbera  on  a  mardi*  The 
fore  and  hind  hooks  are  nled  for  dr^vvtpg 
a  gnn  báckwards  or  foiwards,  by  men 
with  Ilion g  ropes,  calkd  drau^ht-ropes, 
fixed  lo  -di efe  hook?, 

DfiAtJGHT-HO R5 G?  in  farmírjgj  a  fort  of 
ciwrfe  made  Iiorfój  deílined  ¿or  the  fer- 
vice  oí  the  cart  or  plough.  In  the  choice 


of  thefe  liorfes^  for  what  h  called  the 
flow  dranghts  they  are  to  be  chofer*  of  an 
ordinary  height  5  for  otlierwife,  vvben 
put  into  the  cart,  one  dravfs  nneqnalíy 
wíth  the  other^  and  the  tall  ones  han^ 
vi  pon  the  low  ones.  The  draught  horfe 
íhould  be  large  bodied,  and  ftrongloined, 
and  of  fuch  a  diTpofition .  as  mher  to  be 
too  dull  than  too  brific  5  and  rather  to 
crave  the  whip,  than  to  draw  more  than 
ís  needfnL  Mares  are  the  fitteíl  for  úús 
ufe  for  the  farmerf  as  they  will  be  kept 
cheap,  and  not  only  do  the  work,  bot  be 
kept  breedingj  and  give  yearly  írtereaife  of 
a  foal  of  the  fame  kínd,  and  fit  to  be 
ti  red  to  the  fame  purpo  fes.  They  ilion  ]d 
have  a  good  head,  neck,  breaft,  and 
fhoulders  t  for  the  reít  of  the  mape3  ít  ís 
notof  much  confeqoence^  only  foi*  breed- 
íng  j  the  mare  íhould  have  a  íarge  belJy  i 
for  the  more  room  a  foa[  has  in  the  dam, 
the  moré  fit  be  will  be  for  that  employ. 
See  the  arricie  FoAk. 

DRAW,  in  the  fea-langoage.  A  fliip  ís 
íaid  to  dt  aw  íomuch  water»  accordmg  to 
the  mtmher  of  feet  íbe  íniks  ínto  it  5  fo 
that  if  a  mip  fink  ínto  the  water  eighteen 
feet  perpendicular! y,  íbe  is  faid  to  draw 
eíghteen  feet  water  j  and  3 ccordí ng as  íhe  4 
dr-aws  more  or  lefs,  íhe  is  íaid  to  be  of 
more  or  lefs  draught* 

Draw-bacK,  ín  commerce,  c^rtain  thitre?, 
either  of  the  cuftoms  or  of  tbe  esciíe^  al- 
io wed  rtpon  the  exportaron  of  íbníe  of 
our  own  manufafinpes  j  or  opon  certa  i  n 
foreign  merchandíze^  that  have  paid  duty 
on  importation, 

The  oaths  of  the  merebants  imprrrlmg 
and  exporting,  arerequired  to  obrain  Hit 
draw-back  of  foreígn  goods,  affirrning 
the  truth  of  the  ofbcer's  certifícate  of  the 
entry,  and  the  dne  payment  of  the  du* 
tiesí  and  thefe  may  be  made  by  the  agent 
or  hoíband  of  any  corpovaii  >o  or  com- 
pany,  or  by  the  known  fervant  of  any 
inerchant  ufualíy  employed  in  makírg 
liis  entries,  and  paying  his  cuftoms-  In 
j'egard  to  foreign  goods  entered  outwards, 
if  Jefs  quantity  or  valué  be  fraudulently 
mipped  out  tlun  is  expreQed  in  the  ex- 
portéis certifica  te,  the  goods  therein  men- 
tí oned,  or  their  valué,  are  forfeited,  and 
no  draw-back  to  be  a  lio  wed  for  the  fame. 
Foreign  goods  exported  by  certifícate,  in 
order  to  obtaín  the  draw-back,  not  íliip* 
ped  or  tftpprtedj  or  re-landed  in  Great 
Brítáiri,  unlefs  ín  caíe  of  diftrefs  to  íhve 
them  from  peí ifhing^  are  to  íofe  the  bene- 
íit  of  the  draw-baeka  and  aic  foi  feited, 
or  their  valué,  wíth  the  veíTcIs,  h  orfes, 

caj  j  iages, 
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carriageSj  &f,  employed  in  tbe  re-land- 
ing  tberéof  i  and  the  perfons  employed 
in  the  re  landíng  themt  or  by  whofe  pri- 
v'tty  they  are  re-Ianded,  or  i  rito  whofe 
hands  they  lliall  knowingly  comí^  are  to 
forfeit  double  ihe  amoünt  of  the  draw- 
back.  Orficei  s  of  the  cultoras  conníving 
at,  or  affiftíng  in  any  fraud  relatín  g  to 
certiricate-goods,  befides  other  penalties, 
are  to  forfeit  their  office }  and  to  fuffer  fíx 
months  im prifonment,  withput  baíl  or 
mainpríze  ;  as  are  :i!íb  mafters,  or  perfons 
helonging  to  the  íhi ps  employed  fheréin. 
Bonds  gíven  for  the  exportation  of  cer- 
ifícate goods  to  Ireland,  muít  not  be  de- 
Jívered  wp,  ñor  draw-back  allowed  for 
nny  goods,  ti  ti  a  certifícate  under  the 
hands  and  íeals  of  the  coEletlor  or  comp- 
tro)  ler t  &c*  of  the  cuftoms  be  produced3 
reftEfying  the  landíng, 
The  computation  of  wbat  h  to  be  drawn 
back  upon  the  expoitatron  of  fortign 
foods,  may  be  feen  under  their  refpcc- 
ti  ve  heads. 

Be^aw-dridge,  a  bridge  made  after  the 
jnanner  of  a  floor;  to  draw  up,  or  jet 
'down,  as  occafion  fe r ves,  befo  re  the  gate 
of  a  town  or  cáfila  See  Rridge. 
A  draw-bridge  may  be  made  after  fe  ve- 
ra I  dífferent  ways,  but  the  moft  common 
are  made  with  plyers,  twice  the  length  of 
the  gate,  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  The 
inner  fqtiare  ís  íraverfed  witb  a  crofs, 
which  férves  for  a  counterpoife.j  and  the 
chains  which  hang  from  the  extremities 
of  the  plyers  to  Jift  up  or  let  down  the 
bridge,  are  of  i  ron  or^brafs. 
In  navigable  rivers  it  is  fometimes  necef- 
fary  to  make  the  míddle  arch  of  bridges 
with  two  moveable  platforms,  to  be  raif- 
ed  occaíionally,  in  order  to  Jet  the  mafts 
and  rigging  of  vcffels  pafs  through.  This 
kind  oí  draw-bridge  is  reprefented  ín 
phte  LXXVIIL  wbere  A  Bis  the  width 
of  the  middle  arch  5  A  L  and  B  L,  the 
two  piers  that  fupport  the  draw -bridge 
ftJ  Q,  one  of  the  pía t forras  of  which  ia 
raifed  and  the  other  let  down,  having 
the  beam  P  Q^for  its  plyer,  To  N  O  are 
fufpended  two  moveable  braces  E  H,  K  H, 
which  reíling  on  the  fupport  E,  prefs 
againft  the  bracket  Mf  and  thereby 
itrengthen  the  draw-brídge,  Thefe  braces 
are  conduíled  to  the  reft  by  means  of  the 
weíght  Sj  pullíng  the  chain  S  LE. 

Draw-gear,  denotes  any  kind  of  harnefs 
for  dranght  horfcs. 

DRAWER  qf  a  MU  of  exchange>  the  per- 
fon  who  draws  the  bih  upon  his  corref- 
pondent»    See  Bill  and  Exchange. 


DRAWING,  in  general,  denotes  the  aflL 
of  pulling  owt,  or  hauling  ?.!  - 
we  rea d  of  too tb  -  d raw  i  n g,  wí  v •■ 

&C.  See  TOOTH  DCí  AWÍNG. 

Drawing,  the  an  oí  repreféniiop  ¿e-a 
pearan ees  of  objecl?  by  ím  ttatírj-tí,  or  cámi 
■  ing  witbotit  the  afcftance  cf  r-^thVma! 
tica!  rules* 

The  genera]  precepts  for  draiyin^,  2ri  ,s 
foJlow.   i+  Eegin  with  pl^  ¡p .  ví?;'?TjfF,, ;  1 
figures,  as  lines,  angies,  • 
gons,  arches,  circíés,  ovah     ,      ...  1.' 
derSj  and  the  Kke,  bting  the  f o       ;  ,  '| 
a  1 1  o  t  he  r  pro  p  □  r  t  i  on  s  t  The  c\ \r  le  Js  0f  'A 
in  the  feveral  orbicular  form<??     ^  q 
moon,  giobes,  $$c.  ihé  oval  in 
jufl  propoi  tion  to  the  face  and  rnouil 
and  the  fqnare  confínes  a  piOuit  y-n 
to  copy,  &c*  the  ,  triangle  is  of  uféfíj 
drawing  a  fide  01  half  face  5  angb  acj 
arches  in  perfpeclive,  a  11  el  the  polyg.^jj 
ground  plots,  foi  tifications^  üiecon? 
in  fpires,  fteeples,  tops  of  tower^ 
the  cylínder,  in  columm^  pillars,  pi|2i; 
ters,  ^,    See  the  article  Perspectiví, 
2.  Having  brought  your  hand  to  k  ht 
and  ready  in  general  proporlíon^  aecuf. 
torn  yourfelf  to  give  every  ohjeí>  its  dü: 
ilia de,  according  to  its  concavity  or  con» 
vexity,  and   to    elévate  or  t! e prefs  tlie 
fame3  as  the  ohjecl:  appears  either  neatet 
or  farther  ofF  the  lighr.    See  the  anido 
ProfortioNj  Desígk,  and  Shadb, 
^ ,  The  fecond  praíli ce  of  drawí ng,  can- 
fsfts  ín  forra  ing  fruits,  as  apples,  pear^ 
che rr ies,  &c*  wítb  their  leaves  5  theimi* 
tation  of  flowers,  as  rafes*  tulipa  catjia. 
tionsj  &ct  herbSj  ti  ees,  (£c*  of  differat 
kixuls* 

4*  The  third,  ín  the  imitation  of  beaflsj 
fowhf  fifhes,  &c. 

5.  The  fourth  praílice  of  drawing  con* 
íifts  in  the  imitation  of  the  body  oniuii> 
with  all  its  líneaments,  as  heat!,  nofe, 
eyes,  ea  rs,  cheeks,  arins-,  and  íhadow^ 
aíl  exadlly  proportioned,  batli  to  ¡fe 
wholef  and  \o  oue  anothér. 
6É  The  fifth  is  in  tbe  dt  apery?  in  the  imi- 
ta tion  of  cloathing,  and  artlh" cía  1 1 y  feltíng 
offthe  outward  coverings,  ha  bit,  and  or- 
ñamen ts  of  tbe  body,  either  of  clotlij  llülf, 
,  Jilk,  or  li nen ,  ¡n  their  natu ra I  and  proper 
folds-  See  Dií  afeky, 
y*  In  drawing  of  all  the  Forms  btfore- 
mentioned,  it  is  requinte  to  be  firif  per* 
feél  in  the  laying  down  the  exael:  pro- 
,  portion  j  fecondly,  in  the  general  or  out- 
ward lines,  befo  re  you  proceed  to  fei- 
dowing,  or  trimmingthe  work  wiihi.n» 
5,  Id  mixed  and  uncenain  í"orms;  wbe« 

the 
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tbe  eírcle,  fipjue,  will  be  of  no  ufe, 
EL,  u  horfes,  oxeo,  and  the  hice,  you 

Sa?  proporíions  by  É.íHü«¡(-p»ftw  = 
SL-Vítoe  the  íhíbe  of  the  thing  i 
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SÍ'  men'  with  more  exaanefs,  with  a 
láid  ór  penal  i  then  perufe  ít  well,  and 
-gerid  ít  in  mofe  partsyou  háve  erred  m, 
actordingto  ¡he  idea  you  carry  m  your 
mínd.  WUen  it  is  mended  by  your  own 
¡udrinéM,  compare  it  with  fome  good 
^fera  of  the  fame  kind,  and  amend  it 

d,  Having  goüd  copies  to  draw  aiter, 
¡earn  to  reduce  ihem  motiiei  proporciona 
^er  «r  fmaller  j  and  this  by  fre- 
qaent  pr:a£lifce<  . 
jo.  Let  a  perfcétton  ib  drawmg  be  at% 
tained  hy  dilígent  exercife,  and  the  in- 
tfm&ior¡  of  a  good  mafttír,  before  there 
be  any  attempts  as  to  cotouring  and 
pamíing  i  fot  the  former  being  attained, 
íhü  iv íf  will  be  eafily  undtrítood,  and 
gained  by  frequent  pra&ice, 
Particular  obfer-vatiws  *witb  regará  to 
DraWINO,  ¿zre  £íj  foüow.  i«  If  you 
draw  after  a  print  or  piftare»  place  it 
in  fuch  a  líghtj  that  the  gloís  of  the 
colones  may  not  ínterin  pt  your  %ht, 
and  that  the  ííght  and  your  eye  may 
equally  and  obliquely  faíi  upan  the  piece, 
whidi  fliould  be  placed  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance,  that,  upon  op&níng  your  eye,  you 
may  view  it  at  once  í  the  iarger  the  pie  - 
ture  is,.  the  greater  diftanee  off  ít  fliould 
be  placed  :  'it  fliould  alfo  he  right  befare 
yon,  and  a  little  reclining. 
j,  Draw  your  out-lines  at  firít  very 
fainr,  and  with  a  coal  ;  and  let  the m 
be  drawn  agre  cable  tu  the  pattern,  before 
you  begin  to  íhadow  any  part  of  it. 
When  yon  have  drawn  one  fea  ture,  Ít 
Ifrbuld,  in  fome  meafure,  be  a  dÍre£Hon 
íor  you  to  draw  the  other,  by  obfeiving 
tlie  di  (lance  from  that  to  the  next  feiture  ; 
making  a  iinall  mark  at  the  place  with 
your  coal,  then  draw  it,  and  fo  to  the 
néxt,  lili  you  nave  drawn  the  whole 
figure, 

3-  Then  obferve  the  middle  of  íhe  píe- 
ture  you  would  cop^,  and  touch  upon 
lie  papei"  with  the  point  of  your  coal : 
aíterwards,  obferve  the  more  confpicuous 
and  uppermoíl  figures,  if  there  are  more 
ttian  one?  whích  you  are  to  touch  iíghtly 
intheirproper  places  i  thus  running  over 
S>¿  v díale  draught,  you  wiíl  íéés  as  it 
were,  the  ikeleton  of  the  piece  to  draw, 


4.  Having  made  out  there /ketchee3  view 
ihem  diJtgently,  if  they  anfwer  your  pat- 
tern  or  not;  for  the  gefturea  of  (he  lífif 
ought  to  fliew;  themíelves  emínently  jn 
the  firil  and  rudeft  draugbts  thereof  t 
coneíl  and  mend  w  líate  ver  you  perceive 
amifs,  adding  and  diminiíhing  as  it  va- 
lles from  the  pattern  5  by  which  method 
it  will  be  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
life. 

5*  Obferve  the  diñance  of  one  límb,  joint, 
or  m úfele,  from  another,  and  the  íame 
ín  all  other  accídenís  of  the  figure,  their 
lengthj  breadih,  turníngís,  &"c.  íl;adow 
next  to  íhe  lighfc  very  faintly  ;  and  where 
you  fte  bold  and  irte  touches,  be  not 
timorous  in  expreffing  the  fame,  In  draw- 
íng  a  ht;ad  by  the  lif  e^  or  otherwife,  taíce 
care  to  place  the  fea  tu  res  exaclly  right 
npbn  the  croís  lines,  whether  it  be  a  full 
face,  or  three  quarter  face.  In  fore- 
íliortening  you  muft  malee  the  croís  lines 
to  fly  upwardSj  where  they  look  upwards; 
but  where  the  afpécl  ís  downwards,  they 
muft  be  made  downwards,  in  a  circular 
manner,  Having  drawn  the  out-lines 
tru  e,  wich  a  coa),  you  are  ta  proceed  to 
trace  the  fame  lines  again  with  a  pen,  in- 
dían  ink,  &c,  drawing  them  with  more 
exaétnefs,  and  by  imítating  all  the  ha  te  he  & 
with  their  exa£t  djílances  one  from  ano- 
ther, their  crofilngs,  turnings  and  wind- 
ings,  with  more  boldnefs  and  freedom 
perfecl  your  defign. 

6.  In  drawing  after  a  naked  body,  all 
the  mufeles  are  not  to  be  fo  platnly  ex- 
preíTed  as  in  anatomical  figures;  but 
that  fide  whoíe  parts  are  moft  apparent, 
and  of  íignification  in  the  performance  of 
any  aftion,  muíl  be  made  to  appear  more 
or  lefsj  according  to  the  forcé  of  that 
aélion, 

7*  In  drawing  young  perfon?,  the  muf- 
eles muft  not  appear  manifeftly  fo  hard, 
as  in  eider  and  full  grown  per  fon s  1  the 
íame  is  to  be  oh  fe  r  ved  as  to  fat  and  fleíhy 
perfons,  and  fuch  as  are  very  delicate  and 
beautifulj  and  in  women,  fcarce  any 
mufeles  at  all  are  to  be  exprefled,  or  but 
very  little,  unlefe  it  be  in  fome  very  ter-i 
rible  aclion,  and  then  too  they  are  to  be 
repréfented  very  faintly  5  the  Hke  is  alfo 
to  be  obferve d  as  to  little  children, 
S,  The  motion  of  the  whole  body  muft 
be  confidered  ín  drawing  of  the  mufeles  ¿ 
as  ín  the  rifing  and  fajjífi'g  oí  the  arms, 
the  mufeles  of  the  breaft  do  appear  more 
or  iefs  ¡  the  lüps  do  the  líke  according  as 
they  are  bent  outward  or  inward  ,  and  it 
is  the  famechkíiy  lu  the  íhoulders,  fides, 
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and  rtecfc,  according  to  the  fe  ver  al  a&íons 
of  the  body. 

5,  The  proporción  oí  the  figure  ought 
to  be  mnlttplied  by  degrees,  in  propor- 
tion of  one  to  two,  three,  fourf  tsfr,  for 
herein  the  chief  fkiSÍ  con íi fts  :  the  día- 
meter  of  tbe  biggeft  place,  between.  the 
knee  and  the  foot,  ís  double  to  the  ¡eaft, 
and  the  largeít  pare  of  the  thigh,  triple. 

XJrawing  medicines,  thofe  more  ufrully 
called  epíf'paftícs  and  rípeners,  See  the 
articles  Epsipastic  and  RirEtíERs, 

DrawiNg  of  a  biltof  exchange*  See  the  ar- 
tictes  Drawer  and  Bill, 

Drawing,  among  fportfrtíenj  the  heating 
the  buíhes  after  a  fox* 
Drawíng  amifs,  i$  faicj  of  the  hounds  or 
beagles,  when  they  hit  the  feent  of  their 
chace  contraiy,  ío  as  to  purfue  it  iip 
the  wind3  when  they  íliould  ha  ve  done  it 
down, 

Prawing  on  the  flot,  is  when  the  hounds 
touch  the  fcentj  and  draw  on  üll  they  hit 
on  the  fame  feént. 
Drawing  a  c^fí,  among  bowlersV  is  win- 
mng  the  end,  wíihout  Itirring  the  bowi  or 
block. 

JFW-DR-awing,  among  taylorSj  the  art  of 
fowing  up  bu  tton- boles j  or  any  rents  ¡n 
cloth,  in  fq  níce  a  vnanner,  as  that  they 
cannet  be  difeovered  fro¿i  the  entiie  part 
of  the  cloth* 

3)RAVj  -i  kind  of  eart  ufed  by  brewers? 
for  carrying  barréis  of  beer  or  ale  ¿  alfo 
a  fledge  drawn  without  wheek. 

Dray,  among  fportfineñ,  denotes  fquin  él • 
neífo»  built  in  the  tops  of  trees* 

DRAYTüN,  a  tnarket-towri  of  Shrop* 
íhirc,  fourteen  miles  nortb-eaftof  Shrewf- 
bnry, 

DREAMS.  According  to  Woifiús  every 
dream  takes  its  rife  from  fome  fenfation, 
and  ís  coníimied  by  the  fucceíiion  of 
phantafms  i n  the  mind,  Hss  reaíbns  are, 
that  when  we  dream  wa  imagine  fome- 
thing/or  the  mind  prodoces  phantafms  \ 
but  no  pbantafrn  can  arife  in  the  mind, 
without  a  previous  fenfation  :  henee  nei- 
ther  can  a  dream  arife,  without  fome  pre- 
vious fenfation,  He  obferves  farther,  that 
jrMtigh  it  be  certain  a  frkr'i7  from  the  na- 
turé  of  tbe  ímagination,  that  dreams  mvii 
begin  by  fome  fenfation,  yet  that  it  is  not 
eaíy  to  confirm  this  by  esrpcrience  ;  it  be- 
i:ig  cften  dífficult  to  diíUnguiíli  thofe 
flight  fenfations,  which  give  rife  to  dreams 
írem  phantafms  or  objecls  of  Ímagina- 
tion. Yet  this  ís  not  impofíible  ín  fome 
cafe?,  as  when  the  weak  fenfation  fuffici- 
cnt  to  give  rife  to  a  dream  gradually  be- 


comes  ñronger,  fo  as  to  put  an  erad  Li 
as  it  often  happens  in  uneafy  and  o5J,! 
fenfation s.  r  ^ -\ 

The  íbries  of  phantafms,  or  obíeíkJ 
ijnagination  whích  conftkute  a  -  drea 
feem  to  be  foñicíently  accounted  U 
from  the  íaw-of  ímagination, 


°r  of  alt:- 


ciatiun  j  though  it  may  be  extrémc]v¿ 
ficuk  to  aífign  the  caufe  of  every  ¿y 
difFerencej  not  oniy  m  diífeient  fubuí 
bnt  in  the  fame,  at  different  times  J 
in  different  circumílances.  We  have^ 
efíay  on  this  fobjeft  by  M.  Form=v  t 
the  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Berlín,  tmX  l 
3  t(>.  He  exprefsly  adopts  WolSu^g 
pofiíion  above-mentioned,  that  ever? 
dream  begin s  by  a  fenfation,  and  b  cj 
tintied  by  a  feries  of  aels  of  imagination 
or  of  phantafms  :  and  that  the  caulí  6f 
this  feries  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  ofi^; 
imagination. 

Henee  he  con  dudes  thofe  dreams  tobe  fu* 
oep^atuialj  which  eíiher  do  not  begin  bf  ^ 
fenfation  3  or  are  not  continued  by  &¡ 
law  of  the  imagination. 
A  learned  author  has  lately  aflVtetl,  th[ 
oitr  dreams  are  prompted  by  ieparare  im- 
material  beings*  He  conten Js,  thatth 
pbantafm,  or  what  is  properjy  cúll^d  |¿ 
viííon,  is  not  the  work  of  ihe  foul  iüí]ft 
and  that  it  cannot  be  the  efFeíl  of  mech^ 
nícat  can  fes  \  and  therefore  feems  lo  con* 
elude,  they  muft  be  the  work  of  íeparsií 
fpirits  aclíng  on  our  minds,  and  gfajj 
us  ideas  whíle  vre  íleep.  We  mutt  refe 
to  the  author  of  this  extraordinary  hypo,  ! 
thefisj  for  a  farther  account  of  it.  Stt 
F'jf&J  on  the  ph&nQmenou  of  dnmm^ 
in  the  sd  vol,  of  the  Enqttiry  hits  the  na* 
ture  qf  the  human  fmd%  yX  edít,  Icnd, 
J74S* 

Lord  Bacon  laments  that  Aríñotle  drapt 
the  con  ííderation  of  what  he  calis  the  f?. 
cond  art  of  piediclion  and  imprtflioi], cí 
the  interpretation  of  natural  torns, 
which  i  from  the  agitdtíon  of  tbe  mindj 
dífcovers  the  ftate  and  difpofitions  of  tí» 
body,  as  he  bonoured  phyfíognoiny,  cí 
the  firíl  of  thefe  arts,  witfi  an  enquíry  s 
though  this  has  indeed  been  done  tj 
Hippocrates  5  and  he  oh fer ves  that  ibo1 
later  ages  have  debafed  thefe  artí  vfilH 
fuperftitious  and  fantafticai  mixtures,  yet 
that  when  purged  and  truly  reftoitd,  they 
have  a  folid  foundation  in  natnre^  and  uie 
in  3  i  fe,  See  Fhysiognomonics, 
Bacon  further  obferves,  that  the  interpr^ 
ta t ion  of  natura]  dreams  has  been  muía 
1  a  bou  re  d ,  bu  t  m  i  xé  d  w  i  th  n  umei "ous  ex- 
travagancies>  and  adds  that7  at  pref^Jj 
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&  jfcmds  not  npon  íts  beít  fdundation, 
wlvkb  U>  tliat  where  the  Carne  thing  hap^ 
«nt  froman  interna!  mire,  as  alio  ufii- 
djlv  hsppens  from  an  extern  al  one,  there 
¡h/ externa!  aclion  paíTes  ínto  a  dream. 
Thus  me  ftomach  may  be  opprefTed  by  a 
&06  infernal  vaponr,  as  well  as  by  an  ex- 
terna] veightj  whence  trióle  that  have  the 
nieht-raare  dream  that  a  weight  Is  laid 
upen  them,  with  a  great  concurrence  o£ 
circumftanccfi  i  fo  agáro  the  vifeéra  bemg 
enuállv  tolTed  by  the  agitaron  of  th  e  waves 
itífeájaa  by  acolleftion  ofwind  in  the  hy- 
pbchohdri&i  henee  mefanchoíy  perfons 
frcquemly  dream  of  faümg  and  tofling 
upon  the  waters  3  and  inftances  of  thís 
kínd  are  numeroüs. 

The  phyíicíans  who  have  a  caira  te]  y  ex  a* 
mined  the  ítale  of  their  patients  in  every 
particular  circumftance,  have  not  omitted 
at  times,  to  enquire  into  their  dreams  in 
thcfe  hotirs  of  fleepwhích  their  ill  ftateal- 
lows  them  5  and  pai  tty  fróm  experience, 
pardy  from  reafon  and  analogy,  have 
toimd  that  there  are  many  preíages  of  di- 
feafes  ta  come,  and  many  indica  dona  of 
luchas  are  prefent,  but  unperceived,  at 
leaft  not  feen  in  their  fuH  extent,  to  be 
had  from  what  the  fenfes  fuffer  in  dreams. 
Jndeed  if  tlreams  are  different  from  what 
mlght  he  expeíled  from  the  bufmefs  of  the 
day,  or  the  turn  of  thought  befo  re,  they 
may  always  be  looked  upon  as  íigns  of  a 
moreorlefsdiftempered  ftate  of  body,  and 
the  true  condición  of  ihat  fíate  may  often 
bebetEerlearned  from  them,thanfroro  any 
other  ineans,  What  has  been  obferved 
by  phyficians  in  regar  d  to  the  prognoftics 
from  dreams,  may  be  fummed  up  iti  the , 
followmg  mannev  $  to  dream  of  fire  in  di- 
caces a  red  un  da  rice  of  yellow  bile  :  to 
drearn  of  fogs  or  fmoak  indícates  a  predo- 
minan cy  of  black  bile  >  to  dream  of  feeíng 
a  fall  of  rain  or  fnow,  or  a  great  quantity 
of  icej  fliews  that  there  is  a  redundance  of 
phlegm  in  the  body  j  he  who  fancies  him- 
JelFconverfant  among  ftinks,  may  be  af- 
fured  that  he  harbours  fome  putrid  matter 
inhis  body ;  to  have  red  things  reprefented 
before  you  in  íleep,  denotes  a  red  and  anee 
oí  blood  j  if  the  patient  dreams  of  feeing 
the  fuiij  rnoon*  and  ftars,  hurry  on  with 
prodigious  fwiftnefe,  it  indícates  ah  ap- 
proaching  delírium ;  to  dream  of  a  tur- 
bid  fea,  indícates  diforders  of  the  belly  ; 
and  to  dream  of  feeing  the  earth  over- 
fiowed  wirh  water,  or  of  beíñg  immerged 
in  a  pond  or  ríver,  indi  cates  a  red  Lindan  ce 
?!  v'atery  humoLirs  in  the  body  ;  to  dream 
qí  feeing  the  earth  btirrtt  or  parched  üp* 


a  fígn  of  great  heat  and  drinefs  ;  rthe  Sjj 
pearanee  of  mon íteis  and  frighrful  ene* 
míes,  indícates  delinums  in*dlfeafcs  ;  and 
to  dream  óften  of  beíng  thrown  dowri 
from  fome  very  hígh  place,  th real  eos  an 
approaching  veitígo¿  or  fome  other  difor- 
der  of  the  headt  as  ah  epilepfy¡  apbplcxy, 
or  the  líke*  Thefe  and  a  great  many- 
others  are  the  obfervatíons  of  Híppocrates 
on  the  dreams  of  his  patient  ir.  From 
thofe  and  from  fome  íarther  aííi  dances^ 
Lomníus  has  carried  the  fubjecl  ro  a  very 
great  length,  and  given  many  rules  of 
jtidgingfróm  them» 

DRED  GEÍ,  or  D  á  e  g  ,  a  m  on  g  f  a  rm  ers ,  de  - 
notes  oats  and  barley  mingled  together. 

DREDGERSj  the  terna  uíed  in  the  admi^ 
raky-court  f'or  the  oyfter-íímers; 

BREÍN,  in  the  military  art3  a  trench  m^dé 
to  draw  the  water  oút  of  a  moátj  whiclí  i? 
afterwards  filié d  with  hürdles  and  earth, 
or  with  fafeines,  or  bundles  of  rufhes  and 
planks,  to  facilítate  the  paíTuge  over  the 
mud,    See  the  artkle  Trbnc:h£s, 

DRENCH»  among  farriers,  a  phyñcal  00- 
tipn  for  horfes.  The  ingredients  for  thís 
purpofe  are  to  be  beat  coarfdy,  and  ei- 
ther  mingled  with  a  decoclíon,  or  with 
wine.  Then  let  all  iníüíe  about  a  qtiar- 
ter  of  an  hour,  and  gíve  it  to  the  horfe 
with  a  horn,  after  he  has  been  tiéd  up  two 
hoursto  the  rack. 

DRESDEN,  the  capital  of  upper  Saxony, 
in  Gerriiany,  íituated  on  the  ríver  Elbe, 
fijety-five  miles  north-weft  of  Fragüe,  and 
eighty-five  fouth  of  Berlín  ¡  eaíl  long, 
13o  36',  north  lar,  51o, 
It  is  one  of  the  largeít  and  fírongeít  towns 
in  Germany,  ahd  is  the  ufuaf  reíidence  of 
the  eleclor  of  Saxony. 

DRESSING  qfhmp  and  fiax,  See  the 
articles  Hemí»  and  Flax, 

Dressiur  qf  hvps.  See  the  article  Hop. 

Dressing  of  meáis }  that  part  of  cookery 
which  regards  animal  foods,  whether  flelh 
or  fiíli- 

Dressing  cf  ores,  the  bréaking  and  pow~ 
dering  them  in  the  ftampíng-milí,  and 
afterwards  waíhíng  them  in  a  wooden 
trough.    See  Washjng  ó/Ores, 

DossiftG,  in  fu rgery t  the  1  rea t m eti t  of  a 
wound  or  any  difordered  part»  The  ap- 
paratus  of  drelfing  con  fifis  df  dofHIs,  tentSj 
plaílers,  compre  fíes,  bandages,  bands,  li- 
gatures,  and  ítrings.  See  the  article? 
Wóund,  Dos  sil,  Te  nt,  PtA$r£a. 

DREUX>  a  towíi  of  Orleanoís,  ín  Frailee, 
fe  vente  en  miles  north  of  Charires,  and 
thir ty  -five  weíl  of  Fad*, 
é  L  JDRIFT 
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DRÍFT  of  the  firefl,  ís  an  ejercí  view  and 
examinaron  taken  at  certaín  times  to 
knovv  what  beaíb  ate  there  j  in  oHec 
that  none  may  comí",  on  theforeft  but  fuch 
as  have  right ;  and  that  the  foreít  be  not 
o  v  ere  h  a  rged  w  1  t  h  bea  s . 
Deuft,  in  mining,  á  paítage  cut  mít  under 
the  earthj  betwixt  íhaft  and  íhaft,  or  cúrn 
and  turn  j  or  a  paflage  or  way,  wrougbt 
under  the  earth,  to  the  end  of  a  meer  of 
ground,  or  part  of  a  meer* 
Dr  irT  sail,  a  f*Íl  ufed  under  water, 
veered  out  right  a  head  by  Iheer*,  as  other 
faib  are.  Te  Jérves  to  keep  the  íhip  s  head 
right  opon  the  fea  in  a  ítorm,  and  to  hin- 
der  hei  drivjng  too  faft  in  a  current. 
DRILL,  in  mechanics,  a  fínall  inftrument 
for  making  fuch  hotes  as  punches  will 
not  conveniently  ferve  for,    Drillí  are  of 
various  hzes,  and  are  chiefiy  uftd  by 
fmiths  and  turners* 
Drill,  orÜRii-L  BOT,  a  ñame  given  to 
an  mrhuivicnt  for  íbwing  Jan  din  the  new 
niethod  of  horte-hoeing  hunbandey,  ít 
plants  the  corn  Ín  rows,  maleas  the  chan- 
neis,  fows  the  feeds  ín  rbem,  and  covers 
them  with  earth  when  fowti  ;  and  all 
thi$  at  the  fame  time,  and  with  great  ex- 
pedirlos   Tlie  principal  ¿artife  are  the 
feed  boXj.ihc  hoppei,  the  plough  and  its 
harrow,  of  áH  whlch  the  leed  box  is  the 
cbie'f.    lt  meafures,  or  ratber  litimbers, 
out  the  feeds  which  M  recebes  fiomthe 
hojiper,  and  is  for  mis  purpoíe  as  an  arti- 
ficial hand  ¡  but  ít  delivérs  out  the  leed 
much  moreíqually  thañ  can  be  done  by  a 
natural  hand.    See  the  article  Plouch. 
Whoever  h  defnoüs  of  kno%ving  more 
'  ihtimately  the  whole  apparatus  i'or  thís 
method  of  fowmg,  may  fee  it  fully  de- 
feribedj  and  vlluftráted  with  figures,  by 
Tu!),  in  hts  Úorje-hoeing  'hujhmdtfr  _ 
DRINIC  a  part  of  our  órdmary        in  a 
íiqiiid  fonn,  ftrving  to  difute  and  moiíten 
the  dry  meat.    See  the  article  Di  ET* 
The  drinks  ín  difrereut  epun tríes  are  dií- 
fer ent .    The coinm o n  d ri n k  in  E ngl and 
Ís  either  water;,; Ihait  liqnor,   wine,  or 
mixtures  oí  dn^le* 

The  mil  drinkfl  of  mankind  were  cer- 
tainly  water  ard  milk,  but  the  love  of 
luxury  and  debauchery  foon  introduced 
theart  of  preparl ng  intoxicating  and  fne- 
briísüng  di  inkR  out  of  vegetables.  The 
vine  gave  the  firft  of  thefe  Iiquors  j  after 
chis,  whéátj  bailey,  mi!]et3  oats».-ricet 
applesy  peaxSí  and  pomegratiateá  ^  anü 
after  thofe  the  juices  Cramed  i  rom  the 
pine,  fycamorej  and  imple,  were  brought 


to  thí&  ufe  ¡  in  latter  timesj  roots  ^tt 
ríes,  and  the  ptth  of  the  fugar -cañe'  j,¡¿ 
been  employed  for  the  fame  purpof^ 
Honey  alfo  is  in  fome  repine,  and  beU 
the  ufe  of  the  things  above-méntió^ 
the  vinous  liquor  made  of  honey  aiHj 
water,  was  in  the  very  higheft  eft¡mat¡0D  ¡ 
It  is  acknowledged  by  man  y  phyfician/ 
that  among  the  ftrong  drinks,  wine  k  ds¡ 
moít  pernicious  5  and  that  good  ^ír 
tnilk,  beer,  and  cyder,  are  greatly  p¿ 
ferable  to  it ;  none  of  them  brí 


the  variety  of  difbrders  to  whích  im^ 
á  era  te  wí  n  e-¿rink  ers  a  re  fQbj  fu  c  {'¿ 
decay  ef  fight,  trembling  of  the  límtf 

Of  a II  drinks,  water  ís  the  leaft  fj^ 
legfcj  hecaufe  the  unelaftic  a  ir  lodgtd  [a 
ííj  cannot  be  extricated  by  the  heatofttie 
body,  fo  a s  t o  be c orne  ela íti c -  Xhehíofi 
ílatulent  of  all  drinks,  *re  tbefe  tifa 
in  the  a£t  of  fermentación  í  as  for  t¿ 
ampie,  the  ale  which  is  clofe  íhutüpip 
very  fhong  bottles^  and  files  out  witli 
the  greatéft  forcé  upon  opening  them; 
for  by  an  ímjrudent  ufe  of  (ud\t  ttj 
nioít  fevere  colic,  itiac  paíTIon,  and  chota* 
morbus,  frequentiy  en  fue*  Next  to  ikk 
come  fucb  drinks  as  have  not  yet  ferment. 
ed,  but  are  foon  fet  to  work  by  the  ¿í 
of  ¥he  body  ^  as  for  example,  m«ft,new 
wine,  or  ale,  wherem  no  hitter  Jiírb, 
fuch  as  hops,  wormwood,  &c.  have  bu 
boiled  as  a  prefervative, 
Br,  Eryan  Rohinf»n  thinks  that  íhe  p;&- 
portion  of  meat  to  drink^  ought  to  M 
fuch  as  fhall  make  perfpiration  and  vm 
nearly  equal  at  all  fea  fon  8  of  the  ycar.. 
DRIP,  Ín  a  re  h  i  recline.  See  Larmieu. 
Drips  areufedin  building  for  a  cenain 
kínd  of  íteps  made  on  fíat  roofs  towalk 
upon,  a  way  of  building  much  uíedin 
Iialy,  where  the  roof  is  not  muit  (¡út 
ílatj  but  a  little  raifed  in  the  middk, 
with  dríps  or  fteps  lying  a  little  inclíned 
to  the  hosízon.  See  the  article  Roof. 
PRfVEKSi  among  fportírnen,  a  m 3 chin? 
f  o  r  d  ri  v  i  n  g  p  h  e  a  í  a  ri  t-  p  ow  ts3  con  ff 
good  íirong  ozier-wandsj  fuch  as  [lie: 
bafket  makers  ufe  ;  thefe  are  to  be  fc 
in  a  handle,  and  twifted  or  bomú 
fmall  ozíers  ín  two  or  three  place?. 
With  this  inftrument,  the  fportta 
dríves  whole  eyes  of  young  powts  i nw 
bis  nets.  See  the  next  article. 
DRIVING,  among  fportrmen,  a  method 
of  takifíg  phealant-powtSi  It  ís  thus  e 
tbé  fporfínran  finds  out  the  hamiis  oí 


íhcfe  biids 


and  having  fixed  hií  ^ 
theráj1 
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,wi  he  calis  them  rogether  by  a  phea- 
Mtáting  the  yoice  of  the  dam  : 
íftet  this  hemakes  a  noifewith  bis  dnver, 
lh¡ch  will  make  them  run  a  little  way 
forward  in  a  chiíter  ;  anóV  this  he  is  to 
:  eat  tíll  he  has  made  fure  oí  them, 
Jüá  an  expert  fportfman  never  faüs  to 
do  by  diivióg  them  ínco  bis  nets, 
DritíSC,  in  metal  lurgy,  ís  faid  of  filver, 
whtíti  ¡n  the  operar/ion  of  refinmg,  the 
]e-ut  bcins?  burntaway,  the  reraalníng 
(omr  riles  apon  its  furface  in  red  fievy 
bubbles,  See  the  artícle  Silver. 
Pr  iviuGi  in  the  fea  language,  is  fajd  of  a 
ftíp  whén  an  anchor  being  let  fall  will 
ÜQlho\á  her  fall,  ñor  preven t  her  failing 
away  with  the  ti  de  br  wind.  The  beít 
help  ín  this  cafe  is  to  Jet  fall  more  an- 

chors,  of  to  víer  out  more  ca^e  *  ^OT 
the  more  cable  me  has  out,  the  fafer  ¿he 
rides.   When  a  íhíp  is  a-hujl  or  a-try, 
tky  fay  íhe  drives  to  leeward, 
3)R[VJ2-bolts,  in  íhip-building,  See  the 

articleBOLT. 
PROCK,  in  huíbandry,  the  np  right  pie  ce 
of  timbcr  on  the  right  fide  of  a  plóugh's 
tail,  to  which  is  fixed  the  earth-board, 
See  the  article  PlougH, 
P^OGHEDA,  a  port-town  oF  Ireland, 

[tfenEv  three  miles  north  of  DubÜn. 
DRÓIT,  jffif  figníñes  right  or  law,  of 
which  ib  me  diftinguifh  fix  kinds.  i  *  jus 
rícuperandi,  right  of  recovery.   i.  Jos 
entiandij  right  of  enteving.   3.  Jas  ha- 
hentli,  right  of  having,  4.  Jus  retinendi, 
right  of  retaíning.   5.  Jas  percipiendi, 
rigkt  af  receiving*    6,  Jas  pofíidendi, 
right  of  poiTefling.    See  the  artitlesE^- 
try,  Possession,  and  RecOveíiy. 
Droit  is  alio  the  higheíi:  writ  of  all  other 
real  writs,  and  takes  its  ñame  of  a  writ  of 
right,  fiom  the  greateft  regard  being 
ikwn  to  ít  j  and  as  it  has  the  moft  af- 
lured  and  final  judgment,    There  are 
fdperal  forts  of  the  fe  writs  ufed  in  our 
hw,  as  droit  de  avowftm,  droít  de  dower, 
droit  de  garde,  droit  patent,  droit  1  ali- 
en abili  parte,  and  droit  fur  difclaiiner, 
See  the  article  Recto. 
DROIT vVICH,  a  borough  fix  miles  north 
of  Worcefter,  which  feñds  two  members 
to  parliameiK*;-' 
EROME  DARY,  drümedarius^  large  ani- 
mal of  che  carne]  kind,  with  only  one 
buncb  on  its  backs  it  is  taller  than  the 
horfcj  and  has  a  much  longer  and  fien- 
qerer  neck  :  its  ears  are  íhortj  and  the 
npperlip  ísdivided  in  the  manner  of  that 
oi  the  haré  :  It  is  a  11  a  ti  ve  of  A  fia,  and 


more  ufed  for  riding  on,  than  For  carry- 
ing  heavy  loads.  See  píate  LXXIX.  fis.  4. 

DRONE,  in  the  hiftory  of  ¡nf.as,  a  kind 
of  bee,  largar  iban  the  common  working 
or  honey^bees  :  it  is  fo  called  from  ir* 
IHlenefs,  as  never  going  abroad  to  coíkcl: 
eüher  bóhéy  or  wax.  See  Beh. 
The  númber  of  theje  d  roñes  in  a  hive  ís 
more  or  lefs,  aecording  to  the  fea  fon  and 
age  of  the  fwarm.  In  a  futí  bivé,  they 
fometímes  amount  to  five  or  íix  handredf 
or  even  a  thoiifand, 

DRONE-FLY,  a  two  winged  infecí:,  ex- 
tremely  like  the  common  drone  bee, 
w henee  alfo  the  ñame, 

DROPAX,  an  external  medicine  ufed  by 
the  anticues  for  indneing  a  rednefs  11  pon 
a  part,  and  alfo  for  taking  ofF  the  hairs 
from  the  body.  It  was  either  limpie  or 
compoand.  The  limpie  confilis  of  pitck 
and  watti4  The  compound  dropax,  be- 
íides  pitch  and  wax,  admits  pepper,  bi-  • 
tamen,  rofemary-léed,  and  enphorbíum, 
It  was  ufed  in  the  form  of  a  piafter,  or 
catapiafm. 

DROPPIHG,  orDRiPPiWG,  among  faN 
coners,  is  faid  of  a  hawk  which  mates 
diteflly  ^ownwards  in  fe  ve  ral  drops,  not 
yerking  her  dung  ftraight  forwards, 

DROPS,  in  architeílurej  an  omament  \h 
the  doric  entablature  reprefenting  drops, 
or  little  búh  ímmediateJy  under  the  tri- 
glyphs. 

Dropsj  in  meteorology,  fmall  fpherícal 
bodie$  whicb  the  particles  pf  fluids  fpon- 
taneouíly  form  themfelves  into,  when  let 
fall  from  any  heíghN  This  fpherical 
fi gurp,  the  newtonian  phiíofophers  de- 
mon  (trate  to  be  the  eífcft  of  corpufeular 
attra6lions  for  co n líder! ng  that  the  at- 
traélive  forcé  of  one  fmgle  partícíe  of  a 
fluid  is  equalty  exerted  to  an  eqnal  dif- 
tance,  it  rftnft  follow  that  other  fluid 
part  i  cíes  are  on  every  íide  drawn  to  ít, 
and  will  the  refere  take  their  places  at  an 
equal  di  flanee  from  ¡t,  and  confeqaenrly 
form  a  round  ruperficies,  See  the  aríícles 
Attraction,  Fluid,  and  Rain. 

DaOPSj  in  medicine,  a  liquid  remedyj  the 
dofe  of  which  is  eftimated  by  a  ceftaia 
number  of  drops. 

Drops  of  Itféi  gutta  tiite,  a  tiníhire  pro- 
da  ce  d  from  opium,  englifh  faffron,  niíJia 
callor,  epehineal,  and  Virginia- fn a ke-1 
rootj  nutmegs3  zedoaryj  and  camphñ\% 
wiih  the  tincTure  of  amimony.  This 
medicine^  though  not  commonly  met 
with,  is  accounted  one  of  the  bclt  pre- 
parations  of  the  kind»  It  pro  motea 
6  L  %  fWeai 
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fwefit  very  much,  and  ís  wonderfully 
carrniimriye*  The  dofe  ís  from  ten  to 
fony,  fitty,  or  ííxiy  drops, 

£ngl¡/2>  Drops,  awglicmi&i  a  ñame 

given  to  a  chemical  prepararon  eíteemed 
of  great  vírtue  againft  vapours,  and  le- 
thargíc  afFe&ions,  and  ptirchafeá  at 
5000  L  by  kmg  Charles  IL  from  the 
inventor  Dr.  Goddard.  The  medicine 
appeared  to  be  onty  a  fpirit  drawn  by 
the  retnrt  from  raw  hlk,  and  afterwards 
reíiiñed  wíth  oil  of  cinnamonj  or  any 
other  efíentíal  oil,  and  was  in  realíty  no 
better  than  the  common  Jal  volatile  ole- 
ofum,  or  any  of  the  volatile  fpírits  im- 
pregnated  with  an  eílential  oi\,  except 
üiül  a  waí  Jefs  difagreeable  tfran  any  of 
them  to  the  tañe. 

PRQFSY,  yfyv^rj  in  medicine,  an  yn- 
mtural  collfétion  oí  watry  humours  in 
any  pavt  oF  the  bodyf 
Drnpiies  are  of  varióos  kínds,  but  tbofe 
molí  common  are  the  a  na  la  re  a,  afeites, 
and  tym  pañi  tes.  See  the  article  Ana- 
sarca, &c. 

Aniong  the  catifes  of  thefe  difeafes  may 
^e  reckoned  a  family  or  conftítu tional 
difpolilion  diere  lo  ;  a  hafty  drinking  co)d 
water  in  too  large  quantíties  1  a  íioppage 
of  the  natural  dtfcharges  of  perfpiration 
and  uriñe  j  3  líenteriops  diforder  of  Jong 
contin  nance  j  all  ohftínate  obítructions 
pf  the  vifeera  5  the  jaundke,  díarrhcea, 
dyfentery,  cceliac  paffion,  and  gout  5 
drinking  íharp,  fermemed,  and  fpiiüupus 
Jiquors  $  and  the  líke. 
As  to  the  fyinptoms,  the  feet  and  legs 
£ríi  íwéll  5  an  d  when  thefe  are  di  Hended 
to  the  uttnoft,  the  waters  ruíh  ínto  the 
abdomen,  and  caufe  it  to  fwell  by  little 
and  Ilute*  lili  at  kngtli  the  more  npble 
y  i  fe  era  are  affefted  thereby,  and  the 
patient  i*  foon  overwhelmed  with  the 
deluge.  In  propostion  as  the  d  i  fea  fe  d 
parís  increafe  in  bulk,  the  refHall  away  3 
and  at  the  fame  time,  the  diíEcuJty  of 
breatbing,  and  other  lymptoms  grow 
jiiore  Intolerable, 

When  the  abdomen  h  fwelledj  it  will 
reíound  when  ftrnckj  if  the  difeafe  be  a 
tympany  ;  and  ¡f  an  afeites,  the  noife  of 
the  fbicluating  waters  is  heard.  Bífides 
theíe  íymptpmSj  the  patient  h  alio  áf- 
flicl-d  wtth  a  heavinefs,  ílupor,  coftíve- 
nefs,  and  at  Jen^h  wíth  a  ílow  fe  ver* 
The  waters  toq*  affer  being  lon^  pent 
,  yp  in  a  cloíe  place,  tp'ow  arrimontons  \ 
and  henee  íílcersj  gangrenes,  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  a  mortification  of  the  vifeera, 
|ád  deathe 


In  tbe  anafarca,  as  well  as  ín  the  mpj* 
advanced  fiares  of  a  dropfy,  the  chbf 
índicatións  of  cure,  are  to  reftore  th 
humours  to  thelr  natural  ñuk!iiyj  jRí 
vigórate  the  languid  circulation^  brac¿ 
up  and  íliengthen  the  relaxed  f0|^ 
promote  the  fecretíons,  and  carry  off  ibe 
redundant  ftagnatíng  juices.  To  it,¡s 
purpole,  draític  pnrges,  fteeUmeüicin^ 
abforbents,  detergen ts*  and  ftomaW 
arerecommended.  A  briík  purge fliould 
be  taken  early  every  morníng,  0r  every 
other  day,  accordiiig  to  the  ítrengHi  ¿i 
the  patient,  ti II  the  fwellmg  of  the"purts 
affecíed  abate. 

El ateri u m >  and  antimonial  wi n e,  are h\i 
to  be  excellent  for  dropfical  paticnts, 
are  not  eafily  purged  ;  two  grains  of  the 
former  being  a  proper  dofe  for  niDft  con- 
ftitutions  ;  and  of  the  latttrj  or  ina', 
monial  wíne,  a  dram  and  a  half,  or  twc 
dramsj  may  be  taken  every  morning; 
this  frees  the  abdomen  from  the  load  of 
waters*  Some  g  re  a  ti  y  recommend  Bou» 
tius's  pillSj  the  dofe  of  which  h  from 
half  a  í crupié  to  a  fcruple*  Mercunuí 
dukis,  and  the  juice  of  the  root  of  iris 
paluítris  lútea  are  alfo  recomméndÉd  ¡ 
eíghty  drops  of  this  laft  may  be  giren 
every  hour  in  a  little  fyrup  of  buck* 
thorn. 

As  to  cathar.tic^,  tbe  ílow  ones  are  ratlier 
hurtful  than  beneficial  5  and  thcrefoie, 
thepurge  had  better  be  too  ftrong  úm 
too  weak,  that  the  waters  may  be  car- 
ried  oíF  with  as  much  fpeed  as  thepatieht'í 
ftrength  will  bear,  When  the  patíen t 
is  of  a  very  weakly  conítitutio^  it  k 
proper  to  omit  all  purgatives,  and  give 
diureticSj,  and  the  Jixivial  falts  in  their 
ítead,  efpecially  niti  e.  Some  alfo  have 
been  cu  red  by  a  pertmaceous  ahftinwe 
from  all  liquida  excepting  a  little  ricb 
wine* 

When  the  waters  are  by  thefe  mm% 
canied  ofF,  the  tone  of  the  debilitad 
vifeera  íhonld  be  reftored  by  Lhe  ufe  é 
wines,  lteelj  and  íiich  ftrengtheners  as 
are  greatiy  afíringent  ;  in  which  cafe, 
purging  muft  he  omitted,  as  alfo  durhg 
the, ufe  of  the  hxivial  falts  ;  but  Itrenglli- 

,,  éners  may  be  properly  uíed  with  thefe  laflv 
For  the  opera t ion  of  tapping  for  the 
dtopfy,  called  by  furgeons  uaracentefis, 
See  the  article  Paracentesis, 

DROP-WORT,  Inbotany,  the  famewiiÜ 
filipéndula.    See  Filipéndula. 

Water  Drop-wOrt,  the  engliíh  ñame  oí 
a  plan t,  called  by  authois  oepanthe,  See 
the  article  Oenanthe. 

PROSEBA, 
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pROSEKA,  sun-de\v,  inbotany,  a  genus 
0f  ttií  pentandria-pentagynia  clafs  of 
ptants,  with  a  funneUfafhioned  flower, 
con fifting  of  Ave  obrufely-ovated  petáis  : 
the  fruít  *s  aminilocular,  fuboval  cap- 
ole, containíng  a  great  many  very  fmall 
feeds. 

PJtOUGHT,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  atr, 
i  long  contlnuance  oí  dry  weather, 
Great  droughts  are  ofíen  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  farmer,  unlefs  tlie  Unds 
lie  very  low,  and  are  well  fupplied  with 
water,  or  defended  frorn  the  fcorchíng 
heat  of  the  fun  by  tal]  ín  cío  fu  res.  See 
the  artícle  Inclosur.e. 
The  laft  of  theíe  is  always  in  the  far- 
jper'g  power,  and  fliould  be  earefully 
provided  by  planting  hedges  in  a  pro  per 
marmer,  ín  counties  moft  fubjccl  to  fuffer 
by  this  difadvantage,  The  other  is  not 
aiways  fo  eafy,  but  may  be  managed 
feveial  ways,  as  by  finid ng  wells  j  but 
thcféj  when  deep,  are  very  expenfive  ^  or 
by  bringíng  the  water  in  pipes,  guttersj 
or  other  con vey anees  i  and  this  is  eaíily 
done  where  thei  e  is  a  fpríng  or  brook  ín 
the  neighbourhood  higher  than  the  lands. 
Pumps,  wheds,  and  fucb  other  engines 
are  aífo  ufed  in  fome  places  to  bring  on 
the  water  i  and  in  pthers,  ponds*  cifterns, 
ánd  receptad  es  are  made  to  take  ín  the 
ratos  and  winter  ñoods,  and  retaüi  the 
water  ti]l  fummer,  when  it  is  wanted. 
The  forméis  of  England  are  very  deficí- 
entinthis  laft  method  s  wh  icb  they  míght  ufe 
to  theír  great  benefit  in  many  places*  In 
Spain  they  have  no  water  ín  many  patts 
but  whtt  they  preferve  ín  this  manner¿ 
And  at  Amílerdam  and  Ve  ni  ce  they  have 
whole  cellars  made  into  cifterns,  which 
recelve  the  water  that  falls  in  rains,  and 
preferve  it  aü  the  year.  Want  of  water 
íor  the  cattle  iri  fummer  in  many  places 
might  be  eafily  remedíed  by  fome  care  of 
this  kindj  and  many  thoufand  acres  of 
Jand  made  ufe  ful,  which  are  now  left  as 
wafte,  by  this  means  alone,  It  is  very 
evident  that  this  is  feafible,  becaule  it  is 
done  m  places  where  there  falls  much  lefs 
lab  annuaüy  than  with  us  5  and  yet  by 
this  the  ínhahitants  have  always  fírefh 
water  enough  for  the  ufe  of  theír  bou  fes, 
cattle  and  gardens,  uone  of  which  ever 

m. 

DROWNING,  the  aít  of  íluTocating,  or 
heing  íuffocated,  by  water, 
Natural  i  (ts  and  phyíicians  fumifh  us 
with  dívers  well  attefted  inftances  of  fur- 
priairsg  recovevies  of  perfons  drowned* 
It  is  certain  from  repeated  diífeclions 
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made  on  perfons  drowned,  that  thejr 
gen  eral  1  y  have  lefs  water  in  theír  fio- 
roachs,  than  íf  they  had  voluntan!  y  drunk 
a  eonfiderable  quantity  :  when  ce  it  does 
not  feem  expedient  to  hang  the  drowned 
perfon  by  the  heels,  a  politlón  that 
muft  prove  uneafy  as  foon  as  the  hu- 
mours  of  the  body  íhould  re  fu  me  their 
ordinary  motion.  In  order  fo  know 
whether  the  perfon  has  fwallowed  too 
much  water,  or  not,  and  to  make  hiiu 
vomít  it  up  Íf  he  has,  it  is  proper  to  put 
him  in  a  tun,  open  at  both  ends,  which 
is  tobe  rolled  in  difieren t  direénonss 
or  the  bearded  end  of  a  feather  íliould 
be  i  n  tro  d  u  ced  i  ntb  the  cefo  ph  agu  su 
After  taking  ofF  the  cloaths  of  the . 
drowned  perfon,  we  ougbt,  with  the 
uimoít  expedition,  to  melter  him  from 
the  impreífions  of  the  cold  aitj  and  begiu 
to  warm  him  by  wrapping  him  up  with 
cloaths  and  coverings :  to  do  this  more 
eifeólually,  he  is  afterwards  to  be  put 
into  a  pretty  warm  bedj  applying  alfo 
to  his  body  hot  napkins  and  cjothsj  A 
hot  feorching  fun,  to  which  drowned 
perfons  have  beeu  expofed,  aiKl  hot 
baths,  have  produced  the  lame  happy 
effecls, 

The  great  íntentíon  to  be  purfued  is,  t© 
put  the  folid  parts  of  the  machine  in 
aélion,  that  thns  they  may  reftore  the 
motion  of  the  fíuids :  in  order  to  this, 
the  drowned  perfon  mould  be  agltated 
in  various  díreclions,  ín  a  bed,  in  the 
arms  of  perfons  of  fufficient  Ürengtb* 
Spírítuous  liquors  fliould  be  poured  into 
his  mouth  j  or  warm  uriñe  5  and  fome 
perfons  piefcribe  a  decocción  of  pepper 
and  vinegarj  as  a  gargarifm  j  we  muir 
alfo  attempt  to  irrítate  the  internal  fibres 
of  the  noíe,  either  by  volatíle  fpirits, 
and  by  the  liquorsufed  in  apopleític  cafes  | 
or  by  tickling  the  nerves  of  the  noílrils 
with  a  bearded  feather,  or  by  blowing 
thioLigh  a  quill,  fnuffj  or  fome  other 
m  ore  po  w  erru  Hter  n  u  ta  to  ry ,  One  o  f  th  e 
means  frequently  ufed  with  fuccefsj  is  to 
blow  warm  air,  by  means  of  a  pipe, 
into  theír  mouths  j  or  to  introduce  it  by 
a  pair  of  bellows  :  or?  by  injeñing  warm 
clyíters,  to  irri  ta  te  the  inteílines  :  the 
fmoke  of  tobáceo  conveyed  into  the  in- 
teílinesj  by  means  of  a  tobáceo  pipe,  is 
much  recommended.  Venefeclion  is  by 
no  means  to  be  negkBed  j  and  perhaps 
m oft  fuccefsfully  in  the  ¡uguíar  vein  j  and 
when  all  thefe  meafures  prove  unfuccefs- 
ful>  the  laft  recourfe  is  bronchotomy,  . 
See  the  árdele  Bromchoto.my, 
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DRUG,  a  general  térra  for  goods  of  the 
druggil!  and  grocery  kinds,  efpecially 
for  thofe  ufetl  in  medicine  and  dying. 
The  principal  drugs  ín  medicine  maka 
the  greatelt  yart  of  the  wholefale  trade 
ín  the  drnggift  and  fpicery  ways.  Some 
ín*e  produced  ín  France,  England,  É?í* 
but  the  greateft  pan  is  brought  from  the 
Levant,  and  the  EjÍV.  Iridies,  The  chief 
«Jrugs  imporred  imo  this  kingdom,  are 
fiom  the  Eafl-índieSj  being  as  fbllows3 
alum,  china  root,  camplior*  rhubarb, 
muík,  vermilion,  ib  y  of  japan,  ketchup, 
tfick-Jatk,  roiam  aloes  ?  íhell-hek,  bórax, 
jr.pis  lazulí,  gaUiigal3  benjamin,  aquila- 
wood,  gambogej  putchuck,  or  coftus 
duicis,  dragona  blood,  cubebs,  carda- 
nioms,  olíbano  m,  chengue,  falt-petre, 
síoc-hepatíc^j  bezoar  Itone,  lígnura  aloes, 
caflia,  goa-ftone,  opium,  unícorn's  horrij 
civetj  fran  Lineen  fe,  tamarindo  turmeric, 
rock-fatt,  faffron3  myirli,  man  na,  renes, 
tacamahac,  ambergreaíe,  dammer,  coyr, 
cowries,  dnnk,  núx  vómica 3  inake-  ff.one, 
cáfila  lignum,  aiTafcctida,  dry  ginger, 
3ong  pepperj  ryncal^  fago,  lapis  tutbej 
.  yrovnifced,  galhanunij  gum-ekmí,  am- 
moniacum,  traga canth,  See  the  artides 
AluMj  China- rooTj  &.¿ñ 
Drugs  for  dyíng  are  of  two  principal 
fortsr  igpjj  drugs  that  do  not  give  any 
colon r  oí  themfeiyes,  bnt  prepare  the 
ihiff  to  take  the  dyef  or  irrake  the 
colon  rs  more  üvely  and  ftrong  ;  and  drugs 
that  colpur* 

Of  the  firíl  (bu  are  alum,  tartar,  arfen  íc, 
realga!3  falt-petre,  nitre,  fal-gem»  íaU 
armón  iacj  common  falr,  mineral  (kita 
íalt  of  cryftal,  of  tartar,  agaric,  fpírit 
of  winej  uriñe,  pewter,  bran,  íiareh,  &t. 
Some  of  the  cclouríng  drugs  are  wood? 
Índigo,  íbarjet  wood,  logwoodr  i  ron  wood, 
fsV,  fcarjet  gram,  codiinea!,.  madder, 
goatí  haíi  ,  gveeqing  weed,  favory,  chim- 
r.ey-foot,  &c: 

There  ate  other  drugs  ufed  in  common 
hy  bptjv  which  coloqr  eüher  falntly,  pr 
vcj-y  muühj  as  the  mot,  bark,  and  leaf 
of  the  waínut-in.e;  the  rínd  pf  the  nut, 
gall-nnls,  (*nuach,  conpera?,  ¿tf, 

Drvg  h  uíed  to  íignify  things  of  little 
váiue  expofcd  to  íale. 

t) R <J G,,  among  fan-m^kcrs,  is  a  compo* 
ííripn  of  gum  arabic,  anjd  fonic  other 
jngredíents  ufed  in  hnving  gfld  or  filver 

/  kaf  npon  Fa.ii s }  or,  in  covei  ing  them 
wit.h  eiiher  of  ihéfe  metáis  in  powder» 
They  ufe  tt  alto  ta  paíle  togarher  the 
papera,  gawzcs  taíFerá^Sj  and  pther  like. 
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Drug  fignlñes  alfo  a  falt,  or  cínder  of 
glafsj  ufed  by  fome  In  bleaching  cloth, 
l^he  ufe  of  this  drug  is  ptohibited  in 
France,  as  being  fonnd  corrofive,  de, 
ííruíiive  of  the  linen,  and  c  a  pable  of 
hurting  the  health  of  thofe  who  ufe  it, 
See  the  arricie  Ele  achín  g» 

Drugs  of  the  french  dominíons  pay  for 
every  zo$.  valué  of  thfeir  refpcélive 
rates  (a  few  excepted)  on  importaron 
4S-  9i5é^-  and  drawback  on  expor- 
taron 45,  +Tg¿d,  If  for  dyeVVufe, 
they  pay  6  6.  7  d,  and  draw  back 
6s.  1  T§¿-  d.  Drugsof  thegrowth,  pro- 
ducT  or  manufacture  of  France  fui-  every 
so  valué  of  their  refpeclive  rates  (fome 
excepted)  pay  6  s.  st|étí¡¡  and  draw 
1)ack  4  s.  4T5á  cJ«  [i  for  dycr's  ufet 
they  pay  ns.  7  T%J  d.  and  dra%v  back 
6  s.  i  T°-l  d,  A II  drugs  imported  from 
the  britiñi  plantations,  in  britííh  buiít 
íhippingj  notwíthíbnding  they  come 
from  the  fpaniíh  Weft-Indies  to  oursj 
(hall  pay  as  from  the  place  of  growth 
and  no  otherwife* 

DRUGGETj  ín  commerce,.  a  ftufF  fomc- 
times  all  wool,  and  fome  times  half  wool 
half  threadj  fome  times  corded,  but 
ufuaíly  plain. 

Thofe  that  have  the  woof  of  wooí,  and 
the  warp  of  threadj  are  called  threadtd 
druggets  3  and  thofe  wrought  with  tlie 
fhuttle  on  a  loom  of  four  marches,  as 
the  ferges  of  Moui,  Beauvoís,  andoiher 
like  ftufFs,  corded t  are  called  corded 
druggets.  As  to  the  plain,  they  are 
wrought  on  a  loom  or  two  marches, 
with  the  fliuttle,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
clothj  camietSj  and  other  like  ftüfts,  not 
corded-  , 

DRUÍDS,  the  prlefts  or  mínifters  of 
religión  of  the  antient  Brúons,  and 
Gauls.  The  druids  were  c lióle  out 
of  the  beit  famílies  ;  and  were  held, 
both  by  tlie  honours  of  their  birthj  and 
their  office,  ín  the  greateft  venera  don, 
They  are  faid  to  have  underliood  afirolo- 
gy,  geometry3natural  hÍftory,polttics,and 
geogtaphy  :  they  had  the  adminiíhaticn 
of  all  ¡kcred  things,  were  the  interprc> 
ters  of  religión,  and  the  judges  of  all 
afFairs  indirTerently, 
Whoever  refufed  ohedience  to  them,  v.as 
declared  impiotis  and  accurfed ,  thty 
held  the  immortality  of  the  fouí,  and  tbe 
metempfychoíis  ^  they  are  divided  by 
fome  into  feveral  clafTes,  as  the  vacerri, 
bardíj  eiibagis,  femnothíi,  and  faronídie  í 
they  h.id  a  chief*  or  arch  drmd,  ip  eyéíj 
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nailon  :  be  was  a  íbtt  of  high-prieft,  hav- 
ing  an  abfolute  authority  o  ver  the  reft,  and 
wras  fucceeded  by  the  rooft  conliderable  a» 
njong  his  furvívors.  The  yoiith  ufed  to  be 
inftrucled  by  them,  retir  ing  with  them 
to  caves,  and  defolate  forefts,  where 
they  were  fo  me  times  kept  twenty  years. 
They  preferved  the  memory  and  aelions 
of  great  men  by  tbe  ir  ve  ríes  ¿  but  are 
faíd  to  ha  ve  fatrirlced  metí  to  Mercury. 
Cacfar'imagined  that  the  druids  carne 
from  Britain  into  Gaul,  but  fe  ve  ral 
among  the  modera  writers  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent  opinión* 
DKUM,  tymfa7iumy  ¡s  a  military  mufical 
inftrument  in  form  of  a  cylinder,  hollow 
wíthin,  and  covered  at  the  two  ends 
v/íth  vellum,  which  is  ftretched  or  flack- 
ened  at  pleafure  by  the  mean»  of  fmalí 
cords  and  flíding  knots.  It  is  beat  npon 
vv>th  íticks.  Some  drums  are  Aiade 
of  brafs,  but  they  are  commonly  of 
wood. 

The  re  are  fe  ve  ral  beats  of  the  drum,  as 
alfembly,  cbamadcj  reveilJé,  retreat,  &c. 
See  Assembly,  Chamade,  &c, 

Kettte  Drums,  are  two  forts  of  large 
bafons  of  copper  or  brafs,  rounded  in 
tbe  bottom,  and  covered  with  vellum  or 
goatfkin,  which  is  kept  faft  by  a  cítele 
of  i  ron,  and  feveral  boles  faft ene d  to  the 
body  of  the  drum,  and  a  Jike  number 
of  ferews  to  ferew  up  and  down.  They 
are  much  ufed  among  the  horfe,  as  alfo 
m  operas,  oratorios,  concerts,  Sfr. 

Drum,  orDRUMMER,  he  that  beats  the 
drum,  of  whom  each  company  of  foot 
has  ene,  and  ío  me  times  two.  Every  re- 
gí ment  has  a  drum-majorj  who  has  the 
com  m  an  d  o  ver  t  he  oth  er  d  ru  mil  Th  e  y 
are  diftinguiíhed  from  the  foldiers,  by 
cloaths  of  a  dífferent  fafhion;  their  poft 
when  atoattalion  is  drawn  up,  is  011  the 
flanks»  and  on  a  march  St  is  bctwixt  the 
dmíions. 

Drum  of  íhe  ear}  m  anatorny.  See  the 
árdele  EaR. 

String  ofthe  Drüm*    See  Chord. 

Mvys?  in  archite&ure.    See  Tambour. 

DRUMLANERK,  a  tówrt  of  Scotland, 
in  tbe  county  of  Nithfttalc.  fituated  on 
the  river  Nith,  fiftecn  miles  from  Dum- 
fries  í  weil  iong.       3  3',  north  lat.  55o 

n'- 

DRUNGJJS,  a  líame  given  in  the  latter 
times  of  tbe  román  empire  to  a  bady  of 
troopSi  amoumíng  from  one  thoufand  to 
faur  thoufand  men.  At  firft  ir  was 
ufed  to  denote  the  troops  of  ítrangers 
aad  enemie^  but  in  the  eaítern  empire  to 
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fignify  the  troops  of  the  empire  ítrelf^ 
DRUNKEN NE S S , ebr tetas t  phyfica!iycoi>- 
Jidered,  confifts  in  a  preternatural  com- 
preñlon  of  the  brain,  and  a  diícompofure 
of  íts  fibres,  occafioned  by  ¿he  fumes  or 
fpiriUious  parts  of  liquors.  It  is  accoi¡nv- 
ed  for  thus,  an  im modérate  qoantity 
of  wine  takeo  into  the  ííomach,  is  tbeja 
heated  and  undergoes  a  kind  of  eflTer- 
vefeence,  which  happens*the  more  n?adi- 
ly,  as  the  liquor  abounds  more  in  fnlpbur*' 
Ti  y  thisatlion  it  becomes  rarefied,  fo  ihat, 
tbe  groffer  parts  being  left  behínd,  it? 
flner  parts  íhoot  tbrough  the  veins  Do  the 
brain  j  or  are  conVeyed  througb  tbe  vdns 
to  the  heart,  wbence^  after  a  7 arther  lieat 
of  rarefael  ion,  they  a  re  fe  n  t  t  h  ro  u  o  h  t  b  e 
carotid  aríerieSj  ®c*  to  tbe  brain.  Henee 
necefíarily  ariíés  a  repleiioil  of  the  menin^ 
ges,  and  3. compresión  of  the  fibres  of 
the  brain,  from  the  freíh  ílock  of  rarefied 
fulpbur  continually  expioded  into  thcm  s 
henee  it  is  that  all  liquors  w¡]l  not  give 
drunkennefs  ;  but  fuch  only  as  by  their 
fulphur  or  fpirit  are  difpofed  for  an  efiTer- 
ve í'cen ce  in  the  ítomach  and  heart  to  dlf- 
fufe  their  fubtile  parts  plentifully  to  the 
brain  *  Drunkennefs  appears  in  different 
/hapes,  in  different  condiiutions-  Some 
it  rnakes  gay,  fome  fullen,  and  fome  fu- 
rióos*  Hohbes  makes  voluntar  y  drunk- 
ennefs a  breach  of  the  law  of  na  tu  re, 
which  direSs  to  preferve  the  ufe  of 
réafon.  The  íaw  of  England  does  notal« 
low  it  to  be  a  n' ex  cu  fe  in  any  cafe  what- 
foever,  On  the  contrary,  it  is  puniíhableff 
the  penalty  being  fíve  fiiíllings  fine,  or  the 
ítocks,  iú  cafe  of  nort-payment. 

DRUPE,  among  botaniíis,  a  kind  of  pe- 
ricarpiom,  confiírtng  of  a  íbft,  fleíny, 
and  fuccnlent  pnlp*  with  a  nuclens,  or 
kernel  in  its  center» 

BRUSENHEIM,  a  town  of  Al  face,  in 
Germany,  fituated  on  the  weít  íide  of  trre 
Rhine,  four  miles  fouth^eaít  of  Hagenau  t 
eatt  long.  g°,  nortli  lat.  48o  40'. 

DRY  BATHS,  rBATH. 

Dry  co-sfects,  &  See  ?  Confects, 
Dry  dock,         3        C  Dock. 
Dh.y  cvppmcj  in  furgery,  See  Cuppiwg, 
Dry  meat?  in  the  manegef  is  ufed  for 
corn  and  hay.    After  íaking  the  horíe 
from  grafs  he  is  houiei^  and  put  to  dry 
meat* 
Dry  measüfle,  1 


Dry  moat, 
Dry  rent, 
Dry  spavin, 
Dry  .s tqrax, 
Dry  suture, 


S  f  Measure. 
§  I  Moat, 
£  j  Rent, 
^  ]  Spavin, 
^  1  Storax* 
V  SuxuRit. 

DRYADS^ 
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DRYADSj  dry&des,  m  the  heathen  the- 
o\ogy,  a  Ion  of  déities*  or  nymphs.,  which 
the  antients  thought  inhabited  groves  and 
woods.  They  differed  from  the  Ha- 
inadryades,  thefe  latter  being  attached  to 
fome  particular  cree,  with  which  they 
were  born,  and  wiih  which  they  died ; 
whereas  the  Dryades  vi? ere  goddeffís  of 
ti  ees  and  woods  in  general. 
We  likewifo  find  mention  made  of  a  kínd 
of  prophetefíesj  or  witches,  among  the 

"  Gauísj  called  dryades  or  druíds,  See  the 
the  afiele  Druids, 

DRYAS,  in  botany*  a  genus  of  the  ico- 
fandria-pentagynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  o  f  whích  con  fifis  of  cíght  oblonga 
emarginated,  patent  petáis,  inferted  into 
the  cup,  There  is  no  perjcarpiumj  but 
the  feeds  are  numerous,  of  a  round  ífh 
comptdTed  figure,  and  furniíhed  with 
ver  y  long  bairy  ftyles. 

DRYPÍS,  a  genus  of  the  decandria-trigy- 

'  ni  a  clafs  of  píants,  the  coro]  la  vvhereof 
confifts  of  five  petáis,  the  ir  ungues  are 
of  the  lengtli  of  the  cup,  and  narrow  ; 
the  limb  is  plañe  ;  the  hraíleas  are  divided 
into  two  linear  obtufe  fegments  j  the 
fruit  is  a  final!,  globoíé,  covered  capfule, 
with  oníy  one  cell,  ín  which  is  a  fingíe 
kiclney  fhaped  feed. 

Dual  number*  See  the  a rticl e  NüMijer.. 

BUBLIN,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Xeinfter,  and  of  aíl  íreland,  fituated  at 
the  moiuh  of  the  nver  Liffee,  fixty 
miles  weít  of  Holyhead  in  Walés  ;  welt 
long,  6a  25',  nonh  lat.  53o  i4'É 
It  is  a  íarge  and  beautiful  city,  pleafant- 
ly  fitiiaíed  ;  havíng  a  view  oí  the  fea  or 
one  fide>  and  of  a  fine  country  on  the 
other.  It  is  the  feat  of  tbe  courts  of 
juítice,  and  an  archhiíhop^s  fee$  and  has 
a  noble  college,  which  is  au  uníverfity  of 
itfelf. 

DUCAL,  in  general,  fomerhing  brlongíng 
i    to  a  duke.    See  the  article  Duke, 
DUCAT,  a  coin  eurrent  in  Germany, 
and  other  con  n  tries  a broa d,  for  the  dif- 
ferent  valúes  of  which  fee  Cotnp 
PUCATOON,  a  filver  coin,  likewjfe  fre~ 
quent  ín  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  See  the 
aiticle  CoiK, 
DUCENARIUSj  in  román  antiquíty,  a 
military  office  1^  who  had  the  command 
of  two  hundred  men, 
The  tí  ele  dncenarii  is  alfo  given  to  cer- 
ta i  n  procura tois  of  the   emperors,  ib 
called  eitlier  from  their  having  a  falary 
of  zoo  ítrfterces,  or  from  their  being  ap- 
nomted  to  ra  i  fe  the  tax  of  the  two 
bwndredth  penny^ 


DÜCES  tecum,  in  law,  a  wrít  that  com* 
mands  a  perfon  to  appear  m  the  court  of 
chancery,  and  bring  with  him  certain 
writings,  evidences,  or  other  things 
which  the  court  is  inclíned  to  víew,  ' 

Puces  teettm  iicet  l^nguidus,  in  law,  is  a 
writ  di  recaed  to  the  ílieriff  on  a  rtturn 
that  lie  is  not  able  to  bring  his  prifoner 
without  danger  of  death,  he  being  ede& 
lánguidas :  upon  whích  the  court  grants 
a  habías  corpus,  in  na  ture  of  a  duces 
tecum  licet  langtúdiís» 

DUCK,  anas*  in  ornitHology>  h 
raclerized  b  general  uhder  tlie  aiticle 
Anasé 

The  re  are  two  forts  of  duckscommon 
with  us,  the  tame  and  wild  5  wheieof  the 
firft  is  very  beneficia]  to  thenuíbandmao 
and  at  the  fame  time  requires  no  charge 
to  keepj  living  on  loft  corn,  woljus, 
fnailsj  &c,   Indeed  once  a  year  thís  fowl 
is  a  great  layer  of  eggs,    -id  when  Ihe 
íits,  muít  be  carefully  fed  with  bar  ley  or 
other  graín.   As  to  the  ducklings,  they 
are  fed  i  11  the  fame  manner  as  goñing^ 
and  may  be  fattened  in  three  weeks  tim^ 
by  giving  them  any  kind  of  pulfe,  or  . 
grain,  and  plenty  of  waten 
For  preferving  wild  ducks,  a  place  (with 
a  pond  in  it)  muít  be  walled  in,  and 
covered  a^top  with  a  ftrong  net :  the  pond 
is-to  be  fet  with  turf s  of  oziers,  and  ha  ve 
m$ny  fecret  boles  and  creeks,  whereby 
they  will  be  indueed  to  feed  fr«ly, 
though  ¡mprífoned»     Teais^  widgeons. 
ílieíl-drakes^  ahd  green  plovers,  iiiay 
alfo  be  ordered  in  the  fame  manner* 
Of  exotic  or  foreigti  duckSj  authors  de- 
feribe  a  great  many  fpecies,  as  the  muf- 
covy^duck>  with  a  naked  papillofe  face^ 
the  tufted  duckj  the  brafilían  duck,  as 
Jarge  as  a  goofe?  St.  Cuthbert's  duck,  the 
forked^tailed  duck,  the  black  duckf  fifr, 
See  píate LXXX,  ñgt  1.  where  n°  1.  re- 
prefents  the  líttíe  black  and  white  duck> 
ibméwhat  lefs  than  the  common  kirtH  j 
and  n°  a»  the  ftimmer  duck  of  Mr. 
Catefby,  likewife  lefs  than  the  common 
duck  i  it  has  a  double  plume  or  creft, 
the  uppermoft  of  a  íhining  green,  and 
the  under  one  of  a  dark,  íhiníng  purple 
eolour, 

DUCKER,  or  Doucker,  a  particular 
kind  of  game-cock,  that  in  ííghting  mns 
about  the  clod  almoíV  at  every  blow  h& 
fríves* 

Thís  ís  alfo  a  ñame  given  to  the  coíym- 
Ims,  or  di  ver.    See  Colymbus. 
PUCKTNGj  plunging  in  water,  a  di^ 
fion^ntiently  pracliCed  among  the  Solfas» 
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hjf  way  oFexercife;  butamong  tlie  Celta?, 
FrankSj  and  antient  Germana,  it  wa$  a 
fort  of  punííhment  for  per  ion  s  of  fcan- 
¿falbus  üves. 

TJiey  were  íliut  up*  naked  to  the  íhíft> 
jn  an  iron  cage,  faftened  to  the  yard  of 
afhaloopj  and  ducked  fe v eral  times. 

DvcKiNG  £í  íAj  m&m-y&rdi  among  fea- 
men,  ís  a  way  of  puniíhing  offenders  on 
bcard  a  fhip  ;  and  is  peíformed  by  bind- 
iug  tile  malefactor,  by  a  rape,  to  che 
end  of  the  yard,  from  w henee  Jie  ís 
violen tly  let  down  into  the  fea,  once, 
Wtéi  or  three  times,  according  to  bis 
offcnce  í  and  if  the  offence  be  very  grear, 
]]e  is  drawn  underncath  the  keel  of  the 
jtiip,  which  they  calí  keel-haleing. 

DUCKUP,  fea,  is  a  term  nfed  by  the 
llcerVman,  when  the  mainfail,  forefail, 
or  fprítfail,  hinders  bis  feeing  to  íleer  by 
aiand-mark:  upon  which  he  calis  out, 
iitiáup  the  cte*w  Unes  of  thefe  faiht  that 
i íj  hale  the  faiís  out  of  the  way,  Alfo, 
when  a  fhot  ís  made  by  a  chafe-píece,  if 
the  cíew  of  the  fpritfail  hínders  theíight, 
they  cali  out,  duck  up3  &c. 

DlíCT,  ÜuctuSj  in  general,  denotes  any 
lube  or  cana] . 

It  is  much  ufed  by  anatomifts,  who  men- 
tían the  adipofe  du¿Ts,  concerning  the 
rea I i Ly  of  which  authors  are  not  agreed  \ 
the  thoracicj  or  chyliferous  duci  \  the 
enere  tory  du£ts  of  the  glande  5  the  he- 
patic  duft,  or  porus  bilarius  \  the  faJi val 
düfls  j  the  lacluymal  dufts  \  the  duelas 
commu  nis  chóledochus,  éff.  concern  ing 
s]t  vvhtch  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  their 
ufe  ís  to  convey  certain  animal  fitiíds  íe- 
efeted  in  the  glands  of  the  parts  to  which 
cibey  feverally  belong  :  thus  itis,  the  íalt- 
valdu£b  dífeharge  ¿he  falíva,  or  pella- 
cid  liqnor,  fecreted  in  the  glands  of  the 
tnuütli)  and  fo  of  the  refh 
¡fr-fitfCT/  amoDg  IchthyoIogi'ñSj  %  canal 
fíadring  from  the  aír-bladder  in  ñíhes  to 
theír  ftomach.  See  AtR.  BLADDER. 
Bsífitary  Duct,  an  appeHation  ufed  by 
Ame  fcir  the  whole  canal  of  the  ínteftínes, 
reaching  from  the  mouth  to  ihe  antis, 
DUCTIL  IT  Y,  in  phyfics,  a  pro  per  ty  of 
certain  badies,  whereby  they  are  capa  ble 
cf  being  expanded,  or  ílretched  forth, 
by  means  of  a  hammer,  prefs, 
The vaft  duclility  of  íome  bodtes,  efpei 
tially  gold,  is  very  furpriung  s  the  gold- 
fcaters  a  lid  wire-drawei  s  furnifh  na  witb 
éiíndant  proofs  of  this  propci  ty  5  they, 
cvery  day,  reduce  gold  into  lamellsc  m- 
conecivably  thin,  yet  withouc  the  leafl: 
aperturej  tír  pore  difeove  s  able,  cven  by 
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the  micro/cope  :  a  íiiígle  graín  of  %oÍ& 
may  be  ítretched   iinder   the  hammer^ 
into  a  leaf,  that  will  cover  a  houíe,  and 
yet  the  Itaf  remain  fo  compail,  as  íiot 
ro  tranfmit  the  rays  of  light ;  ñor  even 
admlt  fpñit  of  wíne  to  ttaufude*  Dr¿ 
Ha] ley  took  ihe  fül]owing  meiliod  to 
compute  the  ducl¡]ny  of  gold*  he  Jtarn- 
ed  from  the  wire-drawers,  that  an  ounce 
of  gold  is  fufEcient  to  gild,  that  is,  ta 
cover,  or  coat,  a  íllver-c)  Imder  of  foi  ry^ 
eight  ounces  weight>    which  cyltjdéjr 
may  be  dnuvn  out  into  a  wjre  íb  very 
finé,  that  two  yards  thereof  flíall  only 
weigb    orie  gnuíi  5    and  confequently 
nínety-eight  yaidf  of  the  famé  wire¿ 
only  forty-nine  graíms  1  íb  that  a  fingid 
graín  of  gold  here  gílds  m  uety  eíght  yards  ¿ 
and,  of  courfe,  the  ten  thoufaudth  pare 
of  a  graín  is  here  above  One  thtrd  of  a  i 
inch  long.    And  íince  the  thírd  part.of 
an  inch  is  yet  capable  of  beíng  divide^ 
into  ten  léíter  parts  vífible  to  the  naktd 
eye,   it  is  evídent  that  the  hundred 
th  oufandth  part  01  a  grain  of  gold  may 
be  icen  whhout  the  aífiü^nce  of  a  mi- 
crofeope.    Proceeding   in  bis  ca!culusf 
he  found,  at  length,  that  a  cube  of  gold, 
whofe  fide  is  tlk  hundredth  part  of  a$ 
inch,    contains    4^3^,000,000  viíibla 
parts  ;  and  yetj  thougb  the  gold  where- 
wíth  fuch  wire  is  coatedj  be  ftfetched  to 
íuch  a  degree,   fo  intímate! y  does 
parts  cohere,  that  there  is  not  any  ap~ 
pea  ranee  of  the  colon  r  of  the  fílvér  under- 
neath. 

Mr,  Boy  le  examining  fome  leaf-gold^ 
found  that  a  grain  and  a  quartér's  weight 
took  up  an  área  of  fifty  fquare  i  nches  5 
füppohñg  there fore  the  leaf  divided  by 
paral! el  íines  of  an  inch  apart,  a 
grain  of  gold  wiíi  be  divided  into  five 
h  u  n  d  red  t  h  oü  fan  d  mi  nu  te  fqu  ares,  a  1 1 
difeernable  by  a  grood  eye:  for  gold-wire, 
the  fameauthor  íhews,  that  an  ounce  of 
gold  drawn  out  therein,  ví^ould  reach 
j 55  miles  and  a  ha]f, 
But  Mr,  Reaumur  has  earried  the  duc- 
tüity  of  gcld  to  a  ftill  greater  length  í 
a  gold  wire  every  body  knows  ís  enly  & 
filver  oue  g¡lt,  This  cylinder  of  filver, 
eovered  with  leaf-gold?  they  cU-aw  thro* 
the  hole  of  an  íron,  and  the  gilding  ñ\íí 
keeps  pace  with  the  wire,  ftreteh  it  to 
what  length  they  can.  Now  Mr.  Reau^ 
imir  íl^ws,  that  irí  the  eommoti  way  of 
drawing  gold- wire,  a  cylinder  of  ijlver 


t  wen  t  y  - 1  wo  i  n  c  he s   Ion  g,    a  n  d  íi  Ftee  n 
lines  irj  díamtter  is  ftretchtd  to  í?t  63^20 
feet,,  or  is  $34,^1  liets  lo^er  filian  be* 
ú  M  fas, 
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fbre,  which  amounts  to  about  trinety- 
feven  J cagues,  To  wínd  this  thread  on 
filie  for  uíe,  they  firft  flarten  it,  in  doing 
which  it  ftretches  at  íeaft  A  farther,  fo 
that  ¿he  iwenty-two  inches  are  now  m 
Jeagues  :  but  in  the  flatrening,  inftcád  oF 
^,  they  couíd  itretch  k  lt  which  wonld 
bring  it  to  Jzo  leagues,  This  appears 
a  prodigious  exten&on,  ancí  yet  ir  ts 
nothing  to  what  this  gen.tleman,  has 
proved  goid  to  be  ca  pable  o£ 
BUEL,  afinóle  cambar,  at  a  time  and  place 
appointed,  ¡n  ennfequence  oí  a  challenge. 
Thís  cuftom  carne  origina] !y  fro'm  the 
northern  nation?,  arnong  whom  ir.  wa» 
ufual  to  decide  al  1  their  con  trove]  fies  by 
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zrms.  Bnth  the  acc ti fer  and  accuftd 
gave  pledges  ta  the  ¡udges  orí  their  re- 
mecí [ve  beh a] f  i  and  (he  cuítom  pre- 
tal led  fo  far*  amongít  the  Gennans, 
Danés  and  Fiank^  that  none  were  ex- 
cufed  fcom  ít  but  women,  lick  people, 
ci  ipples?  and  foch  as  were  tmder  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  or  above  fixiy.  Even 
ecckfiaftícv,  prieíljs,  and  monks»  were 
oblíged  to  find  champions  to  fight  in  their 
ftead.  The  punifhinent  of  íhe  vanquifh- 
ed  was  etther  deaíh,  by  hangíng  or  be- 
headnig  j  or,  rmititalíor;  of  mcmbtrs, 
accordm;*  to  Míe  circuniíbnccs  of  the 
cafe,  Duels  were  at  rlift  admhted  not 
©rijy  bn  criminal  uccsíions,  but  on  forne- 
civil  ones  for  the  mainrenance  of  righ  rs 
to  eíbses,  and  the  like  :  in  latter  times, 
however,  before  they  were  en  tire  t y  abo- 
üíhedj  they  were  refirained  to  thefe  four 
cafes  :  i,  That  the  críme  (lunik!  be  cüpí - 
tal.  'su  Thii  it  fhüiild  be  ckj  tain  the  crime 
was  perperrated,    3,  The  ascufrd  mrtfl, 

%common  fame,   be  fbppoíed  ^uilty. 
nd,  4.  The  matter  not  ca pable  of  proof 
by  witntíítís.    In  Ertgland,  though  the 
tria]  of  duel  ís  di  fu  Ted,  the  law  on  which 
it  is  founded  is  ftill  in  forcé,  See  the  ar- 
ricie Champioíí, 
T>UEh,  atprefent,  is  ufed  for  a  fmgle  com- 
hat  on  fome  prívate  onarreJ,  and  myia 
bé  premeditated,  otherwife  ir  is  caflcd  a 
rencounter.    If  a  peí  fon  be  kírled  ¡na 
tiueí,  both  the  principad  and  feconds  are 
guiky  of  m urde iv  whether  the  feconds 
engng.-     not.  It  is  alfo  a  TJtry  hígh  of- 
ícnce  to  challenge  a  perfoDj  either,  by 
wonl  or  Jettcr,  or  to  be  the  meífenger  of 
a  cíialien^e.    The  íévere  ediéls  made  by 
Lew  i  3  XIV,  a^ainít  duels,  ha  ve  in  a 
^reat  mea  fu  re  put  a  ítop  to  the  culto  m  k 
France, 

DUERO,  or  Duro,  a  íarge  ríver,.  vshich, 
riíjrig  in  Oíd  Caiíüe,  in         vans  from 


eafl  to  weft,  crofTes  the  province  of  León 
and,  after  dividing  Portugal  f,  om  Spaí ' 
by  a  fontherly  couríe,  turns  weftward 
croífes  Portugal,  and  ralis  hito  the  At' 
Ian^í  =  ccean  at  Forto-Port* 
DUKE  is  either  the  títle  of  a  fovereiEn 
prínce,  as  the  duke  of  Savoy/  parrr¿ 
&c.  the  grano  duke  of  Tufcany,  Muf! 
cQVp  &c,  or  it  is  the  títle ofhonbiir^ 
n  obi  1  i  t  y  n  e  x  t  be  1  o  w  pri  n  c  es  *    T  i  3  e  coja- 
mantíers  of  armies  in  time  of  war,  the 
govei  nors  of  provinces,  aml  warlenV'of 
marches,  in  time  of  peace,  were  calíed 
duceS)  under  the  latter  emperuis,  The 
Goths  and  Vandals  divided  alb  Gíuí  bo 
dutehies  and  countiesj  the  govtrnújS  of 
which  they  fome  ti  mes  cali  ducest  amí  fotlí¡f, 
times  comités*    In  France,  under  the 
cond  race  of  kings,  though  thpy  retained 
the  ñame  and  íorm  of  ducal  govemntent 
there  were  i  caree  any  dnkes  excrept  thcíe 
of  Búrgundy,   Aquitain,  and  France, 
In  Engündj  among  the  Saxons,  the  cara- 
manders  of  armies,   &c*   were  called 
dukes,  ducesy  wíthout  any  addition,  till 
Edward  IÍL  made  his  fon,  the  black 
prince,  duke  of  Cornwal  ¿  after  whtiDi 
there  were  more  made  in  the  íame  man- 
ner,  the  titlp  defeending  to  their  pofte- 
rlty*   Duke,  then,  at  prefenti  is  a  mere 
títle  of  dignítVj  wíthout  giving  any  do- 
main,  territory,  or  junfJiclicm  omúit 
place  from  whence  the  title  is  taken,  A 
duke  is  created  by  patent,   cinílure  of 
fword,  mantle  of  ftate,  i m poli t ion  of  a 
cap  and  coronet  of  goid  on  bis  head,  and 
a  verge  of  goid  put  tnto  his  hand*  Hís 
títle  ís  Grare  »  and,  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
heralíís,  Moft  high,  potent,  high-bont, 
and  noble  prince, 
DukEj  among  hebrew  grammarians,  an 
appeJ];stíon  given  to  a  fpecies  of  accenu, 
aní'wenng  to  our  comma, 
DULCIFYINGí  in  pharmacyj  ís  thefweet- 
enisig  any  matter  impregnated  with  hksy 
by  frequentjy  waíliing  it  in  puré  water, 
DULEDGEj  in  gunnery,  a  pe^  of  wodd 
which  ¡úins  the  ends  of  the  ftx  feilowjíhat 
íorm  the  round  of  the  wheel  of  a  gun- 
cama^e,    The  píate  of  i  ron  on  the  out- 
íide  of  the  wheel,  which  ítrengí herís  the 
jointj  is  calléd  the  duledge-pfate, 
DÜLL,      ths  manege,    Ttíé  marb  of  a 
dolí  horfej  calléd  by  the  French,  mar- 
qds  de  ladre ?  are  white  fpots  round  ihí 
eye,  and  on  the  tip  of  the  nofe,  upon 
any  general  colour  whatfoevsr.  Thowgh 
ihe  vulgar  take  thefe  i'pots  for  figns  of  íluT 
pidjtyj  it  ís  ce r rain  they  are  great  marb 
of  the  goodaefs  oí  a  hode  j  and  the  herfes 

that- 
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that  have  them  are  very  fenfibleand  qukfc 
upon  the  fpur. 
PULWICH,  a  village  ne;uLondon3  re- 
markable  for  ¡ts  mineral  w atéis,  which 
are  íliid  to  con  rain  a  biiter  estriar  tic  falt, 
but  no  í ron» 
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longitude  6o  40'  north  laritude  54*  Y 
DUNDEE,  a  large  parí  í  amen  t<  town  of  An- 
gufi,  in  Scotland,  fituated  on  the  north  fide 
of  ruefrith  Tay,  fourteen  miles  riorth- 
weíl  of  Su  Andrews  i  weft  long,  a*  4¿'f 
and  north  lar,  ¡j6'ff  33' 


ptfMBLAlÑ,  a  town  of  Seo  ti  and*  irAhe   DUNG,  i  o  huíbandry,  is  oF  fe  ve  ral  forts, 


jhire  of  Mentí eth,  about  five  miles  north 
ofStirling  i  weft  íbng,  30  45',  north  lau 

pÍMBNESSt  the  deprEvation  of  fpeeth, 
See  the  article  Speech, 
piimbnefs  ma y  be  owing  either  to  the 
virafli4órl>ad  conformation  of  the  tongue. 
Sce  the  at ti c  1  e  Toncüe. 

UUMFE R MLING ,  a  paihament-fown  of 
Scodandj  fituated  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Edbburgh  ; 
wiftlohg-  3*  y>U  and  north  lat.  56o  15'. 
jJerí  was  íormerly  a  magnifkcnt  abbey 
aid  palace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  in 
whídi  thé  príncefa  EJÍzabeth3  daughter 
ofKíog  James  Ví^áhd  mother  of  the 
win«fs  Sophin,  faom  whom  -the  prelenc 
rojal  family  a  r  «■  defcended¿  was  bom. 

DUMFRIES,  the  capital  of  a  connty  of 
íhHamename,  in  Scotland,  lyingnoith- 
wdí  of  the  Solway  frith  :  weft  Ion,  3* 
s^and  north -lat,  54o  45'* 

DflM/»if  infra  &iatem%  is  a  writ,  than  an 
ínfairt,  who  by  feofrment  has  aliened 
bis  lárids»  may  have,  when  he  arrives  to 
full  agfe,  for  the  recovery  of  what  he  fo 
teedi  and  duriug  his  non-agef  it 
jsftid,  he  may  enter  on  the  land,  and 
take  jt  back  again  ;  for;  by  his  entry,  he 
jhil  be  reinmed  t¿  hts  atvceítor's  righu 

WVLnsnfuit  ezmpos  mentís ¿jri  law,  a  wrlt 
which  a  péfftin  who  i:  not  found  in  me- 
nioryjmíng  atened  lanris,  Or  feneménts, 
flmll  ha  ve  againft  the  r.lisnee  j  m  which  he 
miiíl  aíledge,  that  he  was  not  fan&  mt- 
tífft?,  bat  beíng  vifited  with  infirmtty, 
bilhh  diferetíon  for  a  time,  fo  as  not  to 
be  capable  of  making  any  grantj 

BLSNDARj  aparliament  and  port-town  of 
Sc^láhd,  aholrt  twenty-five  miles  eafl  of 
Eítinkirgh :  weft  long,  %Q  1 1?>  north 

DONBARTON,  the  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  íkme  ñame  in  Seothndj  called  by 
íbme  Lenox  :  it  is  a  parlíament-  town, 
fttiiüted  at  the  confloence  of  the  rivers 
Cíyde  and  Leven  ;  fixteen  miles  north- 
?eft  of  Glalgow. 

DUNCANNON,  a  town  of  the  coimty  of 
WeKfordj  in  Ireland,  fix  miles  eaft  of 
Wateiford. 

MJNDALK|  a  poct-town  of  Ireland, 
Ei^hteen  miles  north  of  Drogheda  ;  weft 


as"  tíiat  of  horie$j  cows,  íhesp,  hogs, 
pígeons,  geefe,  hens3  &c. 
All  dangü  are  very  enrichíng  to  lands  5 
but  fome^  as  horfe  s,  fiieep^s?  pigeon*s, 
&c,  being  hot  and  lighi,  are  fitteft  for 
coid  Jands ;  as  tbofe  of  cows,  hogs, 
are  for  hot  and  dry  Iandsa  on 
accotint  of  their  coolíng  quaííties  ;  ov 
mixed  togtther  in  different  pronortions, 
fhey  may  be  made  to  anfwer  for  all  forts 
of  ground.  In  winter^,  or  rainy  wea- 
ther,  it  is  proper  to  türn  up  the  dung 
in  as  large  heaps  as  poflible,  to  preven  t 
t]te  rain\s  waílnng  áway  íts  fatnefs  and 
mtrotis  quahty  5  which  purpofe  the  dung- 
meers  aiifwer  extremely  welL  See  the 
anide  DuNG-ME 

DUNGANNON,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Gyrone,  and  provinceof  Uífter, 
fituated  eleven  miles  north  ofArmagh  ; 
weft  long.  j9;  north  lat,  54^ 

DUNGEON,  or  Donjom,  in  fortificatíon. 
See  thc  article  Donjon, 

BUNGING  úffafturÉSi  ®t+  The  beft 
time  íordun^Ingof  paitares  and  meadowa 
is  in  the  winter  feaíbnt  about  January  ac 
Februarys  that  the  rain  may  wafli  *he 
fatnefs  of  the  foíl  to  the  rootu  of  the  grafs 
before  th e  fnn  drives  it  a wa y ,  Th e  d  u n g 
may  be  fpread  with  a  brufh,  drawn  over 
the  g round  like  a  harrow,  before  the 
grafs  n  too  hí^h  :  and  for  ruJhy  coid 
3  and,  wood-stmes,  fea- tro  al  3  peat,  turf, 
or  the  lilce  fue!,  is  very  proper  to  be  laíd 
on.  Thedung  of  pigeons,  or  oí her  fow),  . 
has  a  bettereÜeñ  here  than  on  any  othec 
Jands  j  a!  Ib  all  hot  and  iandy  foils  are  firteít 
forthis  fort  of  ground  :  but  for  i'uch  bnd 
of  this  kind,  as  is  fmdy,  or  hot,  lime, 
chalk,  marl,  or  any  coid  Í0ÜS3  digged 
out  of  the  earthj  are  of  fingutar  nfer  as 
well  as  for  corn-lands  ;  fo  ísurry  in  like 
manner.  As  for  meadows,  o r  ground s 
of  a.  middle  qiMlity  between  thcíe  ex- 
treme?, the  ordinary  íbil  is  beft,  The 
principal  part  of  good  hufbandry  coníiíta 
ín  a  proper  applícation  oí  the  compoft» 

DUNKELD,  a  town  of  Penhíliire,  in  Scot- 
landj  formerly  a  bimop*s  lee,  fituated 
about  twetve  miles  north  of  Perth. 

DUNG-MEERS,   ín  hufbandry,  placea 
v/hfere  foüs  and  dungs  are  mixed  and  di- 
gefted  togetherj    For  this  purpofe  it  is 
6.M  %  ufual 
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tifiia!  ^  díg  a  pit  fufEcient  ta  hold  the      The  eoats  of  tfoe  duodenum  are  tnídfer 

than  thofe  of  any  other  of  the  fmall  gufe 
and  íts  cavity  is  alfo  greater  tban  that  of 
any  of  them.  Neár  irs  origin  it  has  no 
val  ves,  ñor  rugae  or  wrinkles  i  but  in  its 
continuaron  it  has  very  numerous  and 
rémarkable  ones,  called  by  authors  jugat 
It  has  alfa  the  glands  of  Eiunneruj  ¡n* 
great  number,  which  ferve  for  the  feeret- 
ing  of  a  tilín  aqueous  fluid  :  and  ít  re^ 
ce  i  ves  an  artery  from  the  cceliac,  and  a 
vein  from  the  porta, 
DPPLE,  aniong  tnkthematicians,  an  epi. 
thet  applied  to  a  ratio,  where  the  ante, 
cedent  term  Is  double  the  confequent,  w 
where  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  U  %  * 
thus  the  i  atio  of  g  lo  4.  is  a  duple  ratio 
^-Duple  ratí  o  ísjuít  thereverfeof  the 
former,  or  as  itoa.  Suca  ís  4 10  8J 
or  $  to  12. 
DUPLICATE,  among  lawyers,  denotes 
a  copy  of  any  deed,  writing3  or  accpmm 
It  is  alio  ufed  for  the  fecond  letters  pa- 
tent,  gran  te  d  by  the  lord  chancellor  ¡n  a 
cafe  wherein  he  had  be f  ore  done  the  fume  1 
Alfo  a  fecpnd  letier  wrltten  and  fent  [q 
the  fame  party  and  purpofe  as  the  former, 
for  fear  of  the  firít's  mifcarrying,  is  di- 
ed  a  duplícate. 
Duplícate  proportjon,  or  ratio, 
a  ratío  compounded  of  two  ratíos  1  thus, 
the  duplícate  ratio  of  a  lo  by  ¡s  the  ratio 
of  a  a  ta  k  b3  or  of  the  fquare  of  a  (otile 
fquare  of  b*  Henee  the  duplícate  ra? 
tío  ought  ta  be  well  diftinguiflied  from 
double, 

In  a  feries  of  geometrical  propoi  tunáis, 
the  firft  term  to  the  third  is  iald  to  be  in 
a  duplícale  ratío  of  the  firft  to  the  fecond  s 
thus  i  o  2t  4,  g,  16%  &c,  the  rafío  of  % 
to  8  is  duplícate  of  that  of  a  to  4,  or  as 
the  fquare  of  %  to  the  fquare  of  4,  Du- 
plícate ratio  is  theiefore  the  proportíon 
of  fquare Sj  as  triplícate  Ís  of  cubes,  Gfo 
and  the  ratío  of  %  to  %  ís  faíd  tobé  coi«- 
pounded  of  that  of  a  to  4,  and  of  4  toífi 
DÜPLICATION,  in  general,  figm&s  the 
doubling  of  any  thing,  or  multiplymg  of 
it  by  a  :  alfo  the  faíd  ing  of  any  thing 
back  again  on  ítfelf, 
The  duplication  of  a  cube  ís  a  problem 
famous  in  antiquity  ¡  k  */as  propofal  by 
the  orack  at  Delphos*  as  a  mcaris  to  ftcp 
the  plague,  tq  double  Apollo^  aliai* 
^  hich  was  cnbicaL 

The  diSculty  of  the  problem  coníííls  in 
this5  to  find  the  íide  of  a  cube  that  íhall 
be  double  in  folidíty  to  a  given  cnbc; 
which  is  only  to  be  folved  by  findingtwo 
mean  proporciónala  between  the  fide  ef  the 


fíock  oí  foil  the  huíbandman  h  capable 
oí  jnaking  i  and  to  prepare  it  at  the  hot- 
fom  with'itone  and  clay,  that  it  may  hoíd 
the  moííiure  of  the  dungí  and 
hefitíes  it  íhótild  be  Ib  íltuaied  that  the  íínks 
anddiipsof  che  ho ufes  and  barns  may 
run  inte  it-  Inro  thfs  pit  the  y  cali  ref ufe 
ifódtler,  htter,  dung,  weedí,  &c<  where 
they  lie  and  rot  together.  tiii  the  farmer 
ha  ve  occofion  for  ít.  Where  íbeh  a  pít 
ís  wanringj  Ít  is  projw  to  cover  the  dung 
yvith  turf,  or  other  íluff,  to  prevent  the 
fnn  and  wind  from  drawing  off  its 
virtues,  .  - 

PUNKIRK^  a  poit  tqv/n  of  the  french 
Neiherlands  ¡  eaít  long.  zQ  a  o',  and  north 
lar. 

PüNLIÑ,  ín  ornithology,  a  fmall  fpecies 
of  Inípir,  with  the  breaít  andfhroat  wbíte, 
the  belly  black  fpotted  mih  white,  and 
trie  uppér  part  of  the  hody  red  variegated 
with  pretty  lar^e  black  fpots- 

PUNNKGAL,  ihe  rapítal  of  a  county  of 
ihe  fame  ñame  in  Irdaml,  íítuated  on  a 
bayt  to  which  it  li)cewife  gives  ñame  ¡ 
weñ  Ion.  8Ü  u't  and  nbrthlat.  54. 0  35^ 

PUNMNGTGN,  a  maikenown  of  Lin^ 
polníbire!  about  twciuy-three  miles  fouth- 
e:dt  of  Lincoln. 

I  UHSj  a  market^town  of  Scotbndj  twelve 
miles  wéñ  uf  Uerwiclc  upon  Twesd- 

PUNSTABLE,  a  mavket-town¡  fifteen 
imiltís  fouth  cf  Eedftnd,  and  thirty  north- 
well  of  London. 

pÜNWÍCH,  a  borongh  of  SuffoJk,  forty 
'  miles  e^ít  of  Bu  17. 
Jt  fénds  twomembers  to  pnrliament. 

PUQ,  ¡n  uuiííc,  a  fong  or  compolltion  to 
he  ptri  fonned  in  two  parts  only?  one  Jhngj 
the  other  piayed  on  an  iníímment,  pr  by 
two  voice?, 

puo  is  'i!tb  when  two  volees  ílng  dlfferent 
parts,  as  acc^m panied  with  a  third,  which 
is  a  thovoij^h  bafs.  ít  is  feldoni  that 
11  ni  fon  s  and  G¿lavrs  are  ufed  in  dúos, 
except  at  the  begínning  and  'and* 

PUÓDENUM,  in  anatomy,  the  firft  of 
the  fmall  guts,  fo  called  from  its 
Jengthj  which  is  about  twelv.e  Bngers 
brear! ih*  It  has  itá  origín  at  the  pyloiijs, 
or  right  01  ¡ice  of  the  íiomach  5  from 
whk]}  áfcendípg  a  lfí.tle,  a  afíerwnrds 
deicends  agaín,  and  towards  its  end  re- 
,  ^Tcends,  and  runs  iranfverfdy  tovvards; 
I  he  left  kidney  :  at  the  diflance  of  three  or 

.  +011!  6toj4£f$  from  the  pylorus  it  receives, 
ope  pro-nínent  hiatus  or  month,  the 
rhrí[e-.ÍL;chic  and  pancreátic  duelí,  which 
;:;ar^e  íheir  refu^fitye  Jiquors  into  it? 
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afren  cube  and  d  nuble  that  fide-  Thus, 
¡f  the  given  fide  be  reprefented  by  its 
doublebyí.  and  the  fide  fought  byj; 
Neftalí  have  aa  \yy  ;  \y  \  h ,  and  making 

^^¿¿j  it  will  be  ¿2 ;  %  s  ? j  s  ¿,    So  that 

¿i 

*,  the  fide  of  the  cube  fought*  ís  tb%fe- 
coád  of  two  "Df-an  proporcionáis  between 
íanJ 

DuTLlCATURE,  among  anatomiíls,  a 
ierm  tiied  to  denote  thefoids  of  any  rriém» 
brane,  or  veífd  :  thus  wefay,  the  duplí- 
cate res  o/  the  ínteítinesj  peritonseunij 
&¿i    See  the  article  Intesti  ne  s* 

PUPONDIUS,  in  antícjuíty,  the  weight 
of  two  pounds :  alfo  a  piece  of  money 
eíjual  to  two  as"8  in  valué.   See  As* 

PURA  MATERj  in  anatonny.  one  of  the 
¿embr;<nes>  or  menynges,  as  they  are 
calkd,  whjeh  fui  round  the  brain.  See 
the  article  Brainí  r_ 

It  is  a  robuft  and  thíck  membrane,  com- 
pofed  of  tendí  nous  ñbres?  and  íítuated 
immediately  under  thecranium  :  its  figure 
afidmagnítude  corre  fpond  exaclly  to  thofe 
of  tbe  brain.  It  adheres  every  wherc  to 
thefcull,  oníy  more  laxly  on  the  upper 
part  than  elfewhere  :  i 1  ad  he  res  a  1  fo ,  th  o ' 
not  very  firmíys  to  the  parts  placed  under 
it.  It  receíves  artei  íes  from  the  carotids, 
beaiitifnlly  rarnified  in  the:  manner  of 
ftiru bs ,  1 1 s  veins  are  of  two  k  i  n  d  s ,  fom e 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  others 
of  a  triangular  figure*  calleil  finufesj  for 
carrying  ofF  the  blood  from  the  bi  ain, 
ít  has  nerves  for  fenfation,  from  the  fifth 
and  feventh  pair  of  the  bram, 
Tlse  dura  rnater  has  a  morion,  faid  to  be 
peculiar  toitfe|ff  and  of  a  mufcu'ar  küid: 
but  i t  feems  mnch  more;  natura!  to  fup- 
pofe  it  owing  to  the  pulfations  of  the  ar- 
teries  of  the  brain. 

As  to  the  ufes  of  chis  membrane,  ít  fe r ves 
in  the  place  of  a  perioíteum  to  the  ínter-, 
nal  parts  of  thefcull ;  alfo  to  defend  the 
brain  by  its  proceíTes>  to  prevent  the  com- 
prdfion  of  its  parts  5  and  by  its  fin  ufes 
to  give  warmth  to  the  brain, 

DURAN  CE,  a  river  cf  France,  wbích  falls 
into  the  Rhone,  a  lítele  below  Avignon. 

DURANTAj  ín  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
didynamia  angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants  $ 
ílie  flower  is  forme d  of  a  fingle  peta!,  wíth 
a  cyliiidrfcal  tube  and  ringent  mouth, 
íhe  upper  limb  of  wbích  is  oval*  ereít, 
and  hollow  j  and  the  lower  one  divided 
into  three  parts  s  the  fruit  is  ,a  rouudilli 
wnilocular  berryj  covered-  wiih  the  cup  s 
íhefeeds  are  fotir*  and         angular  fi- 
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DUR  ATION,  an  idea  which  we  get  by  aS 
teuding  to  the  fleeting  and  perpetual! y 
perífliing  part  of  fuccefíion  j  tbe  idea  of 
í  ucee  ilion  being  acquired  by  reflefiing  on 
that  train  of  ideas  whích  conítantly  fol- 
low  one'a^ítIfeT*in  our  rninds,  as  long 
as  we  are  awake*  The  fiinple  modes  of 
duration  are  any  different  lengths  of  ít 
whereof  we  have  diítinít  ideas,  as  hoürs, 
daySj  yearsj  time,  eternity,  &c* 
Duíation,  as  marked  by  certain  periodo 
and  meafures,  is  what  we  moíl  propeily 
cali  time*    See  the  article  Time* 

Duration  of  aBion>  according  to  Ari- 
ítotlej  is  confined  to  a  natural  day  in 
tragedy  ;  but  the  epopoeia,  according  ta 
the  fame  critic^  has  no  fixed  time, 

Duration  of  an  edipfe.  See  Eclipse. 

Scrupks  of  balf  D  u R  at  1  o N .  S e e  tile  articld 
Scruple. 

DURESSÉ,  ín  law,  is  where  a  per  fon  h 
wrongfully  imprifoned,  or  reftrained  of 
his  Hberty,  contra  ry  to  law  3  or  is  th  re  at- 
ened to  be  k.illedt  wounded^or  beaten,  till 
he  execntes  a  bond3  os*  other  wnting, 
Any  bondj  deed'3  or  otlier  obligatíon, 
obtained  by  durefle,  will  be  void  in  law  ; 
and  in  an  acción  brougbt  on  the  execu- 
tion  of  any  fuch  deed,  the  party  may 
plead  that  it  was  brought  by  durelfe.  A 

'  deed  rauft  beavoided  by  fpeeial  pleadíng, 
in  theíe  cafes  í  for  the  party  can  not  picad 
to  it,  non  eft  faBumy  becaufe  ¡t  is  his 
deed, 

DURHAM,  a  city  and  county,  in  ibe 
north  of  England,  íítuated  on  the  river 
Were,  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  New- 
caílle  t  weíl  Ion.  i°        and  north  hit- 

The  city  of  Durham  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhop# 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 

DUSSELDORF,  a  city  of  Germauy,  fi- 
tiiated  on  the  eaííern  íhore  of  the  Rbine, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Cologn  :  eatt  Ion. 
6o  zo',  and  north  laL  ji°  ij1- 

DUST  Is  no  thing  el  fe  but  dry  earthy  par- 
ticlesj  reduced  to  a  fine  light  powden 
Duft  and  fand  will  fometimés  get  in- 
to horfes  mouths,  and  make  them  lofe 
their  appetltes  ;  m  which  cafe  it  is  pro- 
per  to "  give  them  bran,  well  moiftened 
with  water,  to  coot  and  refrefh  their 
moúths  and  tongues. 
The  Hebrews7  when  they  monrned,  put 
duft  or  afiles  upon  their  heads,  and  írt  ^ 
their  affiíétíons  they  fat  down  in  the  duftj' 
and  threw  themfelves  upon  the  ground* 

DUTCHY,  in  geographyf  an  appellatíon 
given  to  the  dominions  of  a  duke.  See 
íhe  article  Duke. 

DUTCHY- 
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BlíTriiY-couftT,  a  court  of  the  dutchy- 
■  chamber  of  Lancaíter,  held  at  Weftmin- 
ftcr,  bdore  the  chance llor  of  the  fame, 
fot  matters  concerníng  the  Ja  neis  and 
franchiles  of  ihat  dutchy*  See  the  artícle 
Chakcel'lor. 

The  proceedíngs  in  this  court  are  by 
engíífh  bilí,  as  in  chancery.  Gwyn 
fays,  t ha t  this  court  grew  out  of  the  grant 
of  kíng  Ed^v,  III,  \*ho  gave  the  dutchy 
to  John  of  Gaunt,  and  endowed  ít  with 
roya  1  rígh  ts  and  p  i  i  vi  1  eges  :  fe  vera!  others 
of  ou r  antíent  kings  likewife  feparated 
th[s  dutchy  frotn  the  cro*n,  and  fettled  ít 
ín  the  natural  perlbns  of  themfelves  and 
their  heirsi  thotigh,  in  fucceedmg  times, 
it  was  unked  lo  the  crown  agaín. 

DUTY t  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  that 
one  is  obliged  10  perform, 

DuiYj  in  polity  and  cotumerce,  fignifíe* 
the  ¡mpoft  laíd  on  merchandizes,  at  im- 
portation  or  exportationj  cominonly  calí- 
ed  íhe  diities  oí  cuílums  ;  alfo  the  taxes 
of'  excife,  ftamp-díities,  &c*  See  the  ar- 
tícle^ Customs,  ExcisEj  &c. 
The  principies  on  which  all  duties  and  cu- 
floms  íhould  belaid  on  íbreign  merchan- 
dizes,  which  are  imponed  into  tbefe  kíng- 
doms^arefudi  as  tend  to. cementa  mutual 
inendíliip  and  frafíic  be  tween  one  nation 
and  another  j  aiid,  thereíbre,  due -caire 
ilion  id  be  taken  in  the  laying  of  them, 
that  they  may  anfwer  fo  good  an  end> 
and  be  reciproca!  in  both  countríes  :  the  y 
ilion  Id  be  fo  la  id  as  to  rnake  ihe  exporta 
of  thts  nation  at  kaifc  equal  to  our  im* 
poris  from  ihofe  nations  whe'rewith  we 
nade,  fo  that  a  balance  ín  money  íhould 
not  be  iíTued  out  of  Great  Britain3  to 
pay  for  the  goods  and  merchandizes  of 
oiher  countries  i  to.  the  end  that  no 
greater  nuvnher  of  our  landholders  and 
raanufaólurers  íhould  be  depnved  of  their 
i -e ver. ues  arifing  fiom  the  product  of  the 
knds,  and  the  laboin  of  the  people,  by 
foieign  impoi tations,  than  are  ruamtained 
by  exportaron  lo  liich  countí ies,  'Tbefe 
avt  the  riatíonal  principies  on  which  all 
■  our  treatiesof  eommerce  wjth  other  coun- 
tries  are  to  be  grounded, 
To  fliew,  fays  the  late  íir  Máltbew  Dec- 
ker, howexc¡fest  co  liorna,  and  falt-duties 
increafe  the  expencé  of  rhe  peopíe,  and 
confequently  ruin  our  trade,  the  follow* 
ing.accourvt  may  not  be  improperé 
Fn  ft  the  duties  ihemfch  eü,  The  net  pro- 
duce oí  the  taxfí  f<  Uowmg,  wii¡  before 
the  laft  war  except  one,  computed  to  be, 
one  jear  with  another,  as  under ; 
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The  charges  of  ra^ng  thofe  7 
duties  are  about  loperanU  f  ^S^o 
Net  produce  s^iT^ 
Secondly,  the  advanced  price  oí"  thofij 
goods  the  above  dutiee  are  kid  on.  Ex- 
petience  teaches  us  that  a  veiy  {m¡¡ 
duty  laíd  on  commoditi&s,  raifesthe  pdcg 
of  them  coníiderably  to  theconfnmer,  be. 
yond  the  grofs  duty  .  By  the  fees  giveu 
to  ofEcers  ;  by  tradefmens  lofs  of  6me  ín 
attending  npon  excifemen,  or  at  ctiftbjjfc 
honfes  j  by  taking  away  a  quarter  of  0ur 
rjaders  líocks  for  duties;  and  forcing 
them  to  take  as  great  pains  on  one  qu ar- 
far of  their  ítock  laíd  out  in  goods,  ta 
order  lo  iive,  as  they  wonld  on  the  whole 
if  duty  free  ¡  by  tradefmens  profits  the 
duty,  and  ad vanees  in  all  the  hands  that 
all  taxed  goods  come  througb,  to  the  » 
confumer  ¡  as  for  exámple,  fuppcfe  theíe 
ilion  Id  be  no  other  tax  but  thatonjeather, 
Jet  ns  fee  ho\v  man  y  ad  vanees  that  would 
make  o  11  the  pnce  of  fhoes. 
The  grazter  lays  (i)  on  the  beaffc  hefat^ 
hís  advanced  price  of  fhoes  \  he  felU  to 
the  butcher?  who  takes  (2)  hís  piofit  on 
the  grazier's  advanced  price  of  the  btaft  j 
and  raíles  (3)  on  the  hide  his  advanced 
price  of  fhoes:  he  fells  to  the  tanner, 
whofe  jonrneymen  1  alie  (4)  their  wages, 
on  account  of  the  advanced  price  ofñioesj 
the  tanner  pays  (5)  íhe  tax  of  two  pence 
per  pound  on  the  íeather  \  takes  (6)  liis 
profit  on  the  before-menttoned  five  ad- 
vanees,  and  raifes  {7)  his  advanced  price 
of  fhoes  on  the  tánned  hide  \  he  fells  to 
the  leather-cutterj  who  takes  (SJ  hisprofit 
on  the  before-menttoned  fe  ven  ad  vanees, 
and  raifes  (9)  on  the  hide  he  cuts,  his 
advanced  price  of  fhoes  j  he  felis  to  tlie 
íhoe-maker,  whofe  journeymen  raife  (10) 
their  wages,  on  account  of  their  advanced 
price  of  áioes  ;  the  flioe-maker  takes  (11) 
hís  proflton  the  before-mentíoned  ten  ad- 
vartces,  and  raifes  (12}  on  the  fiioes  he 
makes,  the  advanced  price  of  the  fhoes  he 
wears  \  he  felis  to  the  confumer  with  all 
thefe  twelve  advances,  highly  magnified 
beyond  the  bare  duty. 
'So  much  for  the  tax  on  íeather  only  \  bel 
the  grazier,  buteher,  tanner,  Íeather- 
cutter,  and  íhoe-maker,  ufe  foap  \  that 
foapf  íike  Ieather,  ts  taxedt  and,  like  that 
leal ber  tax,  muft  be  raifed but  that 
caufed  twelve  a d vanees  on  our  íhoes; 

place 
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place  therefore  twelve  ad  van  ees  mere  on 
üiocs,  foc  the  foap-tax.  The  fe  trade  f~ 
itieii  ufe  candas  ;  twelve  advances  more 
¡jo;  the  tax  on  tbem  ,  and  the  fame  or 
ÍV?ry  other  tax  on  neceíTaries.  AU  which 
düly  confidereJ,  míght  he  com  pistad  at 
above  cení,  per  cmt*  on  the  grofs  produce 
of  ttie  duties  5  but  though  the  ¡arge  (ki- 
ries caufe  ío me  farther  ad vanee  011  all  the 
goods  the  y  are  Iaid  on,  charged  with  jiro* 
fiutpon  profit,  through  every  hand  they 
pS*  i  yet  as  they  keep  not  pacé  withthé 
final!  duties,  and  as  all  calculalions  ap- 
|i^.r  fair  when  modérate,  lee  us  abate  ín 
¿he  a  (i  vences,  and  fet  them  down  only  at 
pprcenL  2,557,500- 
^¡jeampuhE  oí  the  advanced  pnce  of  the 
...  1  theíc  duties  are  la  id  on,  7,67a,  500  I. 
Let  us  fce  how  ihis  7,672, 500  I*  encalates 
through  íhe  people,  ad  vanees  the  priees 
of  our  goods,  and  confequently  niins  oiír 
traiJe,  Firíf,  thís  dearnefs  of  all  necef- 
fades,  which  raife  the  hríl  coft  of  goods, 
muft  ad vanee  the  pnce  of  all  labour. 
The  Speetator,  n°2oo,  computes,  that  the 
jíEopk  without  property,  who  work  for 
Üieirdady  bread,  con  fume  twothirds  ofour 
cLrftoms  and  excífes,  and  die ref  ere  they 
p&y.two  thírds  of  theni  and  their  confe- 
quertces.  As  thefe  people  üvebutfrom 
knJ  ío  mouth,  whatever  ís  laid  on  thejm 
lbey  muft,  thetefore,  íhifc  off,  or  they 
annat  Uve  j  and  ñnce  thefe  varióos  taxes 
bavii  been  projected,  they  muft  earn 
ciioiígh,  when  they  do  work,  to  pay  the 
ííjces,  the  advanced  price  of  taxed  goods, 
and  the  advanced  prices  of  all  other  ne- 
ctiftries,  vi**  meat,  bread,  cloathijpgj 
wwjiatever  they  can  ule,  not only  for  the 
rttifumptíon  of  the  days  they  are  employ- 
tdj  but  for  thofe  aífo  they  are  not :  there- 
íore  they  are  the  can  fe  ofraiímg  the  wages 
of  the  workirig  people  íwo  thirds  of 
7>6  75^500  L  the  amount  of  the  advanced 
príce  of  the  goods  the  abo  ve  duties  are  laid 
vnj  which  make  53115,000  J. 
SEcondly,  the  dearnefs  of  all  neceíTanes 
íorces  the  mafter-tradeíman  to  ra  i  fe  on 
ihúr  cuítomers  the  taxes  and  advances  on 
síieir  coníumpúon, 

The  fame  author  allows  one  third  con- 
fumption  of  our  cuífcoms  and  ex  rifes  to 
people  with  property  i  but  as  thoíe  may 
k  divided  into  two  clafíes,  <viz.  thofe  in 
líade,  and  thofe  out  of  trade,  and  the 
proportion  confumed  by  each  not  being 
áícejrtáined  by  any  author,  they  are  com- 
puté by  fir  Matthew  at  half  and  half ; 
títere  (ore  the  ma  fter  -  trad  efmer,  or  people 
wüh  property  in  trade,  <uw<  mw)ma$9 
3         .  * 
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man  ú  Ü  &  urers,  m  ech  s  n  íes ,  fa  rm  e  rs ,  \v  h  oí  9* 
faJe  dealersj  and  retailing  ffíopkeepers, 
muft  cach  lay  on  the  goods  they  contufne, 
whetberf ood ,  el oa t h in g ,  ur  u ten fil s,  t  h e i f 
one  ílxth  coníumpiion  of  7^76^,  500  L 
the  amount  of  the  advanced  priceh  of  ihe 
goods  the  above  duties  are  laid  on,  makes 
1,278,750!, 

Thirdly,  tradefmens  paying  advanced 
prices  on  their  goods,  múií  bave  advauced 
profits  t  for  wherher  thty  by  out  theii -Itocks 
of  111  one  y  on  goods  that  bear  their  natu- 
ral valué  only,  or  goods  that  double  their 
valué  by  taxes,  ftill  a  lívíng  profít  mu  Pe 
be  obramed  in  the  ílocks  they  employ. 
For  the  w;tges  of  the  manufaclui  er,  the 
mfichaníc,  the  labourer,  and  the  ex  p  en  ce 
of  the  mafter- ti £3 definan,  being  of  ne~ 
ceflity  ra  i  fe  d,  the  fidl  coít  of  goods  muft 
be  fo  too;  and  confidering  the  varíous 
tradefmens  hands  that  goods  pafs  ,thro% 
from  the  workman  or  labourer,  to  the 
confumer,  charged  with  profit  11  pon  pro- 
fit  by  each  of  them,  the  advjance  thereby 
made,  may,  at  a  modérate  1  ate  be  com- 
puted  at  50  per  cent*  to  the  confumer  011 
the  above  twp  ar  ti  cíes,  which  ra  i  fe  Lhe 
fiv\\  coft  of  goods,  and  makes  3,19 7  5  i- 
People  with  property,  out  of  trade,  their 
íixiíh  of  7,672,500  h  the  amount  of  the 
advanced  price  of  the  goods  the  above 
du.iíe>  sre  laid  on,  makes  1,^78^50  U 
and  the  total  ad vanee  is  10^69,375  L 
This  is  part  of  the  amoimt  ot  the  con  fe - 
quences  of  raiñng  4,650,009  L  for  the 
goveinment,  by  our  prefent  manner  of 
taxing  goods» 

Our  other  taxes  are,  the  land-tax  3  the 
grofs  produce,  at  4.  ín  the  pound,  is 
abont  x.gáOjOOo  1.  ^ 
Thí  íiampSj  windowSfPpít  oíKce,  ©V,  fcheii? 
computed  grofs  produce  about  500,000 
The  poof  s  tax  is  computed,  011  a  míd- 
dling  ra  te,  toequai  the  land-tax,  but  muft 
be  much  more  when  trade  is  reduced,  aud 
the  price  of  provifions  hígh  ;  however,  to 
reckon  ít  at  no  more  than  the  land-tax,  or 
1,960,000  L  General  amount  of  all  our 
ta^esj  and  part  of  their  conft quences,  be- 
fóte the  laft  war  exeept  one,  1 5,289,375  L 
Let  üs  now  fee  the  amount  of  our  taxes 
with  regard  to  our  expences  1  The  Britiíli 
Merchant  computes  our  people  at  fe  ven 
mili  ion  s,  and  their  expences  at  7  I;  per 
head  \  but  as  neceííaríes  are  grown  dearer 
lince  theyear  17 ij,  when  he  wrote,  autt 
the  number  of  people  increaied,  let  us 
compute  the  people  ateight  míllions,  and 
their  expences  at  Si.  per  head,  whicli 
makes    our   total   cxptnc^-»  annua|fy 
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£4,000,000!.  of  whích  the  peopie  pay 
for  the  tixes  and  their  confequ  enees,  as 
above,  15,189,3751,  which  bfiíne  ru^- 
tracledj  their  expenecs,  if  untaxed,  would 
be  only  48,71o, 615  1« 
55,289,375  L  charged  on  48,710,6*5!.  ís 
2  tax  of  above  3 1  per  cent,  on  the  expences 
of  the  peopie,  whkh  mull  add  a  prodígi- 
cus  artificial  valué  to  our  goods,  coníe- 
cpiently  rende:-  them  lefs  íaleable,  and 
ruin  our  trade. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  foreigners  pay  on 
tbat  confumption  a  great  portion  of  our 
laxes,  for  what  goods  they  take  of  us  $ 
yet  if  that  was  originan  y  in  tended,  and 
expeled  to  continué  the  fame,  as  at  the 
firíV  Jaying  on  onr  taxes,  it  wlll  be  the 
íkongeft  argument  to  the  contrary  ;  for 
as  our  taxes  on  neceflaries  are  proved  to 
be  fó  hurdeníome  and  extenfive,  by  raif- 
ing  the  pnces  of  our  goods,  foreigners 
take  lefs  of  them  yearly  5  and  when  the 
demand  ís  reduced,  the  peoplehaving  lefs 
work,  find  lefs  money  to  pay,  and  Jet 
have  their  taxes  propurtionably  increáfed 
on  them  as  they  lofe  their  trade ;  for  as 
the  government  abates  neíther  expences 
or  taxes,  and,  if  one  method  of  taxing 
faiJs,  another  ís  tried,  what  foreigners 
cea  fe  to  pay,  we  niüft  ¡  or,  in  other 
words,   the  lefs  trade  and  money,  the 
more  taxes  ;  and  the  more  our  taxes  are* 
the  lefs  trade  and  money  we  muit  expedí. 
Through  the  whole  of  th?s  work,  we 
llave,  tinder  the  fe  ver  al  articles,  as  they 
cecurredj  generally  annexed  the  princi- 
pal duties  which  bdong  to  í?ach  as  a 
branch  of  the  royal  reven  ue  \  and  for  fur- 
'  ther  infomiation -u  pon  this  hesd,  we  re- 
fer  the  reader  to  what  is  faid  under  the 
arricies  Customsj  Company,  Draw- 
BACKj  Excise,  &c, 
In  Spain,  the  duties  of  exportation  and 
-impovtaiion  aniount  to  aíjout  5  per  cent. 
oí  the  valué  of  the  goods.    In  Portugu], 
the  d u lies  of  importation  on  al¡  kinds  of 
goods  are  at  the  ra  te  of  iS  per  cent3  ex- 
cepting  hlks,  which  are  at  ¡3  per  cent, 
for  exporta  ti  o  n  the  duties  are  only  6  per 
cent.     The  doties  for  exportación  and 
importation  in  Holland,  are  nearly  alike, 
beíng  about  the  ra  te  of  5  per  cení*  ln 
Muícovy  they  are  the  fame,  viz*.  5  per 
cent.     At  líimburoh  and  Eremen  the 
duties  are  only  1  per  cent,  and  at  Lubeck 
but  I  per  cent.    At  Ven  i  ce  the  duties  are 
6  J  par  cent,  for  importar  ion,   and  the 
duties  o  f  exportation  are  about  9  per 'Cent. 
At  Leghorn  the  duties  are  ntuch  the  fame 
as  at  Ventee* 
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In  Conftantinopie,  Smyrna,  Alepp0j 
the  other  ports  of  the  Levant,  the  dutiea 
of  exportation  and  importation,  being 
nearly  the  famcj  are  at  3  per  cenU  l| 
Cairot  Alexandría,  and  other  cíties  Qf 
Egypt,  che  duties  on  goods  brought  in 
fliips  from  Euro  pe,  are  at  20  per  etnh 
but  the  duties  on  the  goods  brought 
by  the  caravans  from  Aíia,  are  aibi, 
trary,  and  always  high  :  they  pay  nJ 
duty  on  exportation,  befides  the  cuftom- 
bou  fe  fee,  which  is  only  ii  per  cent* 
Puty,  in  the  mílitary  arr,  is  the  excrcife 
of  thofe  funclions  that  helong  toa foJd¡er. 

with  this  diítincl:ion?thatmountinggiiards 
and  the  Üke,  where  the  re  is  no  enemy  di* 
reálly  to  be  engaged,  is  called  duty  5  but 
their  marching  to  meet  and  fight  an  ene- 
my is  called  gotng  on  fervice. 

DUUMVIRATE,  an  ónice  or  dígnityof 
the  duumviri»    See  the  next  anide, 
The  duumvirate  lafted  til]  the  year  of 
Kome  388,  when  it  was  chsnged  imo  ?. 
decemvírate- 

DUUMV1RI,  in  román  antíquíty,  a  ge- 
neral applicatíon  given  to  magifbates, 
commifT¡oners,  and  ofHcers,  where  two 
were  joined  to  ge  ther  in  the  fame  funclion, 

DtruMViRi  capitales  were  the  judges 
in  criminal  caufes ;  from  the  Ir  fentence  it 
was  lawful  to  appeal  to  the  peo  pie,  who 
only  had  the  power  of  condemning  a  ú- 
tizen  to  death.  Thefe  judges  were  taken 
from  the  body  of  the  decuriones  5  they 
had  great  power  'and-  authority3  were 
members  of  the  public  couneíi,  and  had 
two  liólors  10  walk  before  them* 

Duuwviri  municipales,  weretwo ma- 
giñrates  in  fome  cities  of  the  empire,  an- 
íwering  to  what  the  confuís  were  at 
Romes  they  were  chofen  out  of  the  body 
of  the  decuriones  5  theír  office  lafted  coiu- 
moníy  five  yearsj  upon  which  account 
they.  were  frequentíy  termed  qtúnquinaks 
tncipfiraitis.  Their  jurifdííí ion  was  of 
great  ex  ten  t :  they  had  officers  walking 
before  them,  carrying  a  fmall  Avitch  in 
their  hands  \  and  fome  of  them  aífumed 
the  priviíege  of  having  liclors,  carrying 
axes  and  the  falces,  or  bundles  of  rods, 
before  them. 

Duumviri  navales  were  the  comm  i  fla- 
nes of  the  ñeetj  fírít  created  at  the  requeft 
of  M,  DecitiSj  tríbune  of  the  pEople, 
in  the  time  of  the  wav  wíth  the  Samnitcs. 
The  duty  of  their  office  confine d  in  giving 
ordersfof  the  fittingof  íhips,  and  gíving 
theircommifTions  to  themarineofhcersj^ 
Duumviri  sacrorüm  were  magiítrátea 
created  by  Tarquimus  Stiperbus,  for  thé 
performance 
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Tlíí farrnance  of  the  facrifíce,  and  kceping 
y  ttss  fibyls  books.  They  were  choícn 
{rom  among  the  patricias  and  he  i  ti  thcif 
¿fEce  for  lifc ;  they  were  exempted  from 
feíting  in  the  v/ars,  and  from  the  offices 
iipriofed  on  the  ótber  c\ih?m,  and  wiih^ 
out  tbem  the  oracles  of  the  íibyls  could 
not  bE  con  fu  i  red 


DYE,  ín  archítecUire,  any  pitaré  bfrfy,  as 
the  trurrkj  or  rcotehed  part  bf  a  pedelt  i¡  - 
or  ¡t  is  the  middle  of  the  pedsítal,  or  that 
part  índnded  betweeri  the  b&se  and  the 
cotníche,  fo  called  beca  «fe  it  is  p'ftrri 
madé  ín  tlie  form  of  a  cube  or  dye,  Seé 
the  anides  Coíunthian  oitoÉa,  Do~ 

RÍC  ORDEa,  EfíT- 


PITYI VEL ANDj or  Divíí l a s d ,  on e of  ths  D ve  is  alio  ufed  for  a  ctibe  of-ftone  'placed 

u nder  the  feet  of  a  ftátuej  and  qvtr  its 
perieftal,  to  raife  añd  ftiévf  it  the  inore, 
DYER,  3  per  fu  ra  wbo profeíTes  the  art  of  dy- 
"  ¡ngatl  manner  oí"  coiotirs.  Seé  Dyeinc* 
A ll  perlbns  oceupying  the  tr¡ideof  dveing 
woollen  manufacTUres  cviihi h  the  cíiy  of 
ísbhdbíii  ór  rert  "inflas  round .  it,  /Ira  II  bis 
fíiííjeéi  to  the  ínfpeítioa  of  the  company 
bf  dyers  of  Loo  don  j  and  the  maíler, 
wnrdens,  and  court  of  áífiftaois  of  the 
faid  company,  msy  appoint  fearcíiers 
withíh  the  íaui  nmirs  \  and  ¡ -\n  of  theíe 
lírh'its,  ¡tfíficés,  át  íhtrr  o/iaiter-ftffio'ns, 
iri á y  .a p poi n i  fu c \\  fea rchers,  w tío  taking 
to  their  a  flirt  anee  a  conítabSe,  or  other 
peace  oíKcerj  may,  at  all  feafonahle  times, 
eníer  the  íhop  or  work-houfe  of  any  per- 
fon  ufing  the  trade  oF  dyeing,  and  ftarth 
all  cloths  or  other  woollen  goods  to  be 
dyed  black  or  blue  ;  and  any  p  er  fon  op  - 
poHng?  fbrféífs  10  í. 

Every  peí  fon  dyéing  clofhs',  &c.  madder- 
ed,  and  not  woaded,  íhail,  befóte  deüvery3 
ííx  a  leal  oflead  to  thenr^with  tíic  leiterM, 
on  forfejlure  íor  every  yard,  £F¿\  3  s.  4  d* 
Any  peí  fon,  wtthin  Engibad,  Wales,  oc 
JSerwíck,  dying  black  any  Iwize  or  other 
wuoüen  good?,  as  maddcr-bhtks,  not  be-* 
ing  dyed  thronghotu  with  woad»  índigo, 
and  madder  only,  or  dyeíng  any  cloths, 
long-ells,  Gfr.  for  woaded  bkcks,  not 
beíhg  woaded  throughout,  ílialt  forfeít 
for  every  longEocking-baize,  containing 
feventy  yards,  For  ever"y  Golcbeíter- 
baize,  containin^  thirty-five  yards,  42  s, 
and  ib  in  proportion  for  other  baize.  For 
every  clotti  d3red  black,  not  being  woaded 
thronghontj  conraiuing  fo rty- fon r  yards f 
40  5.  Alt  woollen  goods  triily  maddered 
Mack,  fliall  be  mai  ked  with  a  red  aíid 
bkie  rofe  5  and  all  woollen  goods  truly 
woáded  black,  with  a  blue  role  \  and  any 
períon  covtnterítittng  the  faid  marks,  or 
ñxing  íirch  to  any  goods  falfely  dycd, 
Ior  rnaddered  or  woaded  bíacks,  forfeits 
4  3*  for  every  píece  fo  marked.  Anv  per- 
Ion  níing  íogwood  in  dying  bhie,  íhall 
fórféit  40  for  every  piece  lo  dyed  con- 
triinrng  forty-feur  yard?'.  \ 
DYÉJfc  oj  lüútkcr,  is  í!ii  arfífker  whjocoloúrs 
-ikíii?,  eitlief  óli  the  onc  lidfe,  or  on  üie 
6ií  othtfr, 


jílantis  of  2ealand,  in  the  United  Pro 
vittees,  lying  eaílward  of  Schonen,  from 
>vhícli  it  is  oxily  feparated  by  a  narrow 
chnnnel. 

PWALj  or  Dwale,  ín  heraídey,  the  herb 
ncghifhatle,  ufed  by  fuch  as  blazon  with 
Jowers  and  lietbs,  ¡nftend  of  metáis  and 
col 011  rs,  for  fabie  or  black. 

DWARF»  i n  genera!,  an  appellatlon  given 
\q  Hiings  g  rea  ti  y  inferior  in  fize  to  that 
wbtch  h  ufual  in  their  feverál  kinds  : 
tinas  there  ate  dwarfs  of  the  lmman  fpe- 
cíí!Sj  cKvarf-dogs,  dwarí'  tiees,  &c. 
The,  Roma ns  were  fo  paílionattly  fónd 
ofd\varfs3  that  tbey  oftén  "üfed  artificial 
methods  to  preven t  the  growth  of  boys 
detigned  for  dwarfs,  by  indofing  theiñ  in 
boxeí,  or  by  the  ufe  of  tight  bandages.  In 
Italy,  cven  at  prefent,  they  wafli  voung 
puppies every  day  with  adringent  iiffuors, 
iu  order  to  prevent  theír  growth  by 
liardeníng  the  parts. 

íft'ARF'FRUJT-TR.EES  are  propaga íed  by 
grafting  t h e its  on  a  quince-  itock,  about  fix 
inches  above  the  grottnd  ;  and  when  the 
bud  is  íliot  fo  far  as  to  have  fouf  eyes,  it 
imill  he  ftopped,  to  give  rife  for  lateral 
¿raaches,  for  wliícli  ptírpófe  the  úpper- 
moft  eye  íhould  always  be  left  outwards, 
Appl  e  ¡  pe,i  j-,  plum,  and  ch  erry  ■  1 1  e  es  a  re 
thu«  formed  ínto  dwarfs,  but  the  fummer 
and  autnmn  pears  are  found  rofucteed  belh 
Aü  to  the  planting  of  dwarf-trees,  they 
ihotild  be  fet  at  twenty-hve  feet  iquare 
diftance,  and  the  gronnd  between  ibwn 
cr  plantad  for  kitchen  ufe  wlvile  the  trees 
afcyoun^j  ó'nJy  keeping  at  fome  dittance 
from  tbdr  roots  :  Itakes  alfo  ilion  Id  be 
Ikíd  ail  round  them,  to  which  the  bran ch- 
es may  be  naded  with  líft,  and  tbéréby 
íjímmcd  in  an  horizontal  di  retí  ion,  and 
jirevented  from  ctofling  bne  another, 

BWINA,  the  ñame  of  two  large  j  ivers, 
ddc  of  whtch  rifes  in  Liíhuania,  and,  dt- 
vidinjy  Livonia  from  Con rland,  fátts  ínto 
the  Bákie  fea  a  little  below  R:ga  í  the 
ether  gives  ñame  fo  the  provino?  of 
fíwiaa,  in  Huilla,  dlíchargtng  itfelfifito 
tlie  Wh ite  fea,  a  little  bdow  Atxhangel, 

PYADIC  ARiTjiMETtc,  the  fame  with 
binary.   Sce  the  aníclt  Eima^Yn 
Vol.  Jf, 
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üther,  in  the  cokl  or  hot  dye,  See  ihe  ar- 
ricies Coloub.  and  Leather, 

Jfat'DYEti  k  faid  of  maíler >hatrers,  who 
give  diemfelves  parricularly  to  tbe  dytjing 
of  báts.  Thou*.h  tbere  be  but  one  ífée- 
dom  m  Ehls  company,  ihc  mafters  íeem 
ta  be  dividid  intq  thrte  diíÜnft  profef- 
fions,  tbe  ont;  roáklñg  the  bats,  tbe  other 
dyeing  them,  and  a  t.hird  firting  them  up> 
and  fellíng  them,    See  Hat. 

PYEING,  ibeart  óíf  ivinga  Jaitingcolour 
ío  Glk's,  cloths,  and  otber  fubftaúcfes, 
whereby  theír  beáuty  is  much  improved, 
and  valué  enhanced, 

This  art  dependa  chítfly  on  three  things, 
«uf*.  i.  DjfpoÉing  the  furface  of  the  ftufis 
to  rece  i  ve  and  retain  the  colours,  whkh 
is  perfonned  by  waflñng  them  in  clifíer- 
cnt  lyes,  digelfcing,  beating  them,  ^  in 
w  bich  human  uriñe  put tifie d ,  a  ína r  p  fa  l t 
ofáflies,  divets  foaps,  and  gaíts  óf  ani- 
máis, are  of  principal  ufe  $  by  means 
whcreof  the  vifcuous  gluten  or  the  íilk- 
worms  natura  lly  adhering  ta  rbcir 
i  bread?,  is  waíhed  and  deaufcd  frony 
tiie.m,  and  thus  tliey  become  fitteá  gra- 
dual] y  lo  imbibe  ihe  colours.  By  theíe 
alio  the  greafy  foulnéfs  adherí  ng  ta  wool 
and  áax  is  icOúred  off,  See  Cj.oth. 
2,.  So  to  griníí  the  colours,  as  that  the  y 
nía  y  enter  the  body  duly prepartd,  and 
greferve  theír  brightneJs  undiinimfbed, 
Szt  Colour  and  Col.ouk.ing. 
3-  Tiíe  tKird  confuís  in  havmg  beautiful 
colours. 

.  According  to  Sir  W.  Pctty's  aecount 
of  what  h  dono  in  particular  trades  by 
tíic  aitof  dyeing.  /.  The  re  is  a  w  hiten - 
ing  of  wax,  and  fe  ve  ni]  fon  s  of  íinen 

.  and  cortón  cloth?,  by  the  ib  n ,  a  ir,  and 
reciproca!  trFulious  of  water,  2.  Colon  r- 
¡ngbf  wood  and  leather,  by  lime,  falt  and 
lúmoi'Sj  as  in  Royes,  canea,  and  marble 
íeatherSi  3.  Colourrng  of  papcr,  *vi%*  the 
marblcd  pápér^  by  di  ítem  pe  ring  the  co- 
íóurs  wirb  ojc-gall,  and  applyíng  them 
tipon  a  ftiíFgt::nnitd  Kquor.  4,  Colopr- 
in^^  or  ratber  diícolounn  s;,  the  colon  i  s 
of  (Hk.Sj  riffaniéft,  ®c*  by  brimítone* 
5.  Colonrin^  of  fe  vera!  i  ton  and  coppcr- 

.  vvorks  tnto  black  wilb  niL  6*  Cpiotir- 
in^  of  leather  into  gol d -colour,,.  or  ríilher 
íílvcr  lea  ves  inío  gold  by  varniíhes,  and 
i n  otber  cafes  by  uriñe  and  fulphur.  y, 
Dyeingof  marble  and  alabafier,  with  heat 
bnd  colcured  olí?.  S/Culoiniug  íilver 
ímo  ihe  brafs- colour,  wísh  biisnüone  or 
uriñe,  Colourin^  the  barréis  and 

líteles  of  ^ons  into  bine  and  purple,  vvítb 
the  temper  of  fniíilUcoal  Iieat.    ío,  Co- 
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Iwti^gof  glafs  froadé  of  fandí,  fljfaj 
m.)  as  alio  of  ci  yílals  wnd  eavthen  War¿* 
widi  Use  ruíls  and  folutions  of  tnet^b^ 
3  1.  The  coíounng  of  bve  bair,  as  ¡nf¿ 
land^  horíe  and  man*s  bairj  as,a1íbthe 
colonring  qf  ínis.  ia>  Enamtlin^ 
annealin^r,  13.  Applyhig  colours/as 
tbe  prínting  of  books  and  piclures,  aml 
as  in  making  of  píaying  cards,  héibg 
each  of  them  performed  in  a  diiferer°t 
way.  14.  Güdíng  and  tinmng  with 
mercury,  block-fin3  fal  ainioniac,  l5l 
Cotoniing  of  metáis,  as  copper  withfa. 
kmyj  into  braís,  and  witll  zink  or  fjjel* 
íer  iní-o  a  golden  colour,  or  into  a  ílKer 
one  with  arfi-nic  j  and  of  ¡ron  into  a 
femblance  of  copper  with  hurgarían  yi- 
trioK  16.  Making  painíers  colours  by 
prep^rinfv  of  eartb,  chaJk,  and  ílatesj  33 
in  umbtr,  ochre,  cullen-eanSi,  l2J 
alfü  ont  of  calces  of  lead,  as  cerufe  anrl 
mt'nium  ¡  l?y  fub^mateí  of  mertury  and 
britnílonc,  íis  in  verrailion  ;  by  tíngjng 
vvho  le  eanhs  vaiíoiiÚy,  as  in  vercíeter, 
and  Tome  of  the  lakes  ;  by  concrete  \úcttt 
or  f¿euiííe ,  as  )n  gambogjurn,  írdigOj 
pinks,  íap-grecn,  and  lakes  j  as  alfo  by 
ruílp,  as  in  verdial  cafe,  &c,  17»  Th 
applying  theíe  colours  by  the  adheSp 
oí  ox-gaü,  as  in  the  marble  paper  ?iore. 
íairf  i  or  by  g mu- water,  .as  by  limrting  ¡ 
or  by  clammy  drying  vi\*t  fuch  a?  ': 
oils  of  lin leed,  nuts3  &c.  ]g  7hd 
warering  of  tabbies*  The  cbípur* 

ing  of  wool,  linen,  cotton,  filk,  hilr, 
feathers,  hom,  leather,  and  ihe  thitdj 
and  webs  of  íbem  wiih  woods,  rnoi«, 
berbs,  feeds,  leaves,  falrs,  limes,  lixivi- 
uuisj  watersj  heaEs,  fermentations,  ma- 
cerations,  and  otber  grejet  varitty  of  ma- 
nagement :  an  aecount  of  all  vvlucb  isa 
fhoii  hidory  of  dyein^. 
*Themattrkú$  vfid  m  tbe  art  of  Dyciní;, 
are  i  ron  and  [leelj  or  what  ís  protEucd 
from  them,  iu  al!  trye  blacks,  called  fpa- 
nííli  blacks,  tbough  not  in  llnndtT^blacks, 
TO,  tbey  ufe  copperas,  ílecl  filingo  and 
íltppe  y  théy  alio  ufe  pcwtcr  íor  Eow-dyí 
ícarlttj  *á%+  they  diífolve  bars  of  pewttr 
in  aquafortií  ;  lidia]  ge  is  alíb  ti  i  L  -  i  by 
fyme,  th  o  u  gh  acknowfeged  by  hw  to 
add  weight  to'  dyed  filk,  Antimony  is 
much  uied  ío  the  lame  purpolé»  Aríenic 
is  uíed  in  o 'un fon  upon  pretence  of  gív- 
ing  ht.íb  e,  alrhough  thofe  ^ho  pietemi 
not  to  be  wt!n:ing  ín  ^¡ving  luftre  ffj 
theír  íiJks,  difown  its  ule,  Vcitligreafc 
i<  al(b  uíed  by  Imen-dyers  in  tbejryelíow 
and  greeniíli  colours  j  though,  of  itfdrj 
it  ílnkes  no  dteper  colour  than  tliatol  a 
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¿ají  (fraw,  Of  mineral  faHsuftrd  in  dye- 
cn'e^  *s  alum  j  the  rrue  ufe  where- 
0j  féei¿5  (o  be  in  rrgard  to  rite  fixírion  of 
coloitrs.  The  ne¿t  mineral  fák  is  falt- 
ijcrrej-  not  ufed  by  antient  dyers,  and  but 
|u>  few  of  the  modern  i  ñor  is  ir  yet  u!>d 
bit  to  brigívteri  coíours,  by  backrboiíihg 
éf  thesn,  fcr  which  argüí  is  more  com- 
mflüly  ¿í(ed  :  lime  is  much  níed  in  work- 
bíue-vats. 

Orille  animal  famtíy  are  ufed  cochineal, 
útíne  of  labouring  men  kept  lili  it  be 
fíale  aad  itinking,  honey,  yofki  of  eggs,  - 
and  o*  gal!  i  ¡he  ufe  of  ihe  orine  10 
fcoxt]-,  and  help  the  fermtmtmgf  and  heat- 
íttff  pf  woaá  j  antJ  is  ufed  alfo  ín blne- 
fáis  infléad  oF  lime  :  it  difcbargeth  the 
vello*-.',  and  thereíore  is  ufed  to  ípend 
wekt  withal. 

Pyers  ule  two  foi  fs  o f  water,  <u¡&.  river 
arul  welU  water  j  the  iaft,  which  is  haríh, 
they  ufe  in  retís  and  other  colon rs  want- 
jifÉf-rcítringcticy,  and  in  dyeing  materiaís 
of  the  fhcker  contextures,  as  in  callicoe, 
faílian,  and  the  fe  ve  ral  fpecies  of  cotton- 
tvorks  j  but  is  not  good  for  bines,  and 
malees  yelJows  and  greens  look  rulfy, 
FLiV,er- water  is  more  fat  and  oily,  and  is 
therefore  ufed  in  moft  cafe?,  and  muft  be 
had  in  great  quantities  for  waíhing  and 
rinfuigtheir  cloths  after  dyeing.  Water 
is calieit  by  dyers  whitt  licuor,;  but  a 
mixture  of  one  parí  brán,  and  ñve  of 
river»water  boiled  an  hour  and  puE  into 
leadeti  cifterns  to  fettle,  is  what  tbey  cali 
licuor  abfoluteiy- 

(júms  ha  ve  been  ufed  by  dyers  ahout  filk, 
rS¡% ,  gum  arabic,  tragacanta  maftic,  dra- 
gon's  blood.  Thefe  tend  íittlc  to  the 
tMure,  any  more  Iban  gum  ín  wrinng- 
Ink,  which  only  gives  k  a  confiftence  j  ib 
gum  may  give  rile  íilk  a.  gloífineís  ¿  and, 
laftly,  to  in  crea  fe  (he  weighk 
THe  three  peculiar  ingredients  for  black 
are  copperas,  filihgs  of  fteel,  and  ÍKppe  : 
the  rííh ingent  bindíng  mate  riáis  are  al- 
der-haikj  pomegranatepeels,  walniit- 
íinds  and  roots,  oakenfapiing-bark* 
anti  faw-duft  of  tbe  lame,  cr^b-hee- 
bark,  galls,  and  fu  mac. 
The  f-Áts  are  ahim,  Jhlupch-e,  fil  ai'- 
JiiDnia?,  pot-aíhéSj  and  ítone-límej  among 
which  uriñe  ryiay  be  enumerated  as  a 
liquid  falt, 

Tlie  Jiquois  are  well  and  river  water, 
uriiie,  aquüvitae,  vi  negar,  letnon-juice, 
aquafortb,  honey,  and  molaíTes. 
IngredieiUs  of  anoiher  clafs  are  bran, 
wheaten-fleur,  yotks  of  e^gs,  leavent 
ctnnnnn.feed,  feiingretík-íeed,  agaric  a  tul 
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The  fmeclics,  or  abíleiíives,  are  fullera 
eartbj  fosm,  linfeed-oil,  and  ojc-galk 
The  metáis  and  mmirals  are  pewter, 
verdrgreafe,  antimony,  litliarge,  and  ar- 
fen ic* 

Tbe  colon  rings  are  of  three  forts,  n/i&* 
b]uea  3'etloWj  and  red  j  of  which  log- 
wood>  oid  fuílic,  índigo,  and  madder,are 
the  chitf. 

General  obftr-vafiotts  apon  DyeiNG. 
t.  AJI  maierials  which  of  tliemfelves  da 
give  colon  r,  are  eíther  red,  y  el  lo  w,  or 
blue  j  fo  that  out  o-  them>  and  the  prí- 
mitive  fundamental  colour  whife>  a)l  that 
gi  eat  va  ríe t y  whi  ch  we  íes  in  dyed  íluíFs 
doth  arífe* 

nw  That  fewnf  the  ctjouring  matenals, 
as  cücbinerif,  foot,  wood-wax,  woad,  0cf 
are  in  the  ir  outwaid  and  firít  appea  ranee 
of  the  fame  eolourj  which  by  the  flíghteít 
diftempeis  and  íblutions  in  the  weakeíl 
menlbua,  they  i\ye  uponcloth,  (llk,  &c 

3.  THiat  many  of  them  will  not  yidd 
theír  colon  is  without  much  grinding, 
fteeping,  boiling  and  fermenting,  or  cor- 
ro fio  n  by  powerful  men  Mi  na,  as  red- 
wood,  weld,  woad5  arnotto,  fefr. 

4.  That  many  of  tbern  wi-lj  of  them- 
klves  ^ive  no  colonring  at  al],  as  cop- 
peras  or  galls,  or  with  much  (h'fadvan- 
tage,  unlefs  the  cloth  or  other  fruff 
to  be  dyed  be  as  ir  were  tuft  covered, 
or  incruftated  vvirh  fome  other  matíer, 
tbough  colon  ríe fs  aforehand,  as  madder, 
weld,  brahl,  with  afum. 

5*  That  fome  of  tbemi  by  the  help  of 
otber  colon rleTs  ingredients,  do  ftríke 
different  colours  frorn  what  they  would 
of  themfelv^s,  as  cochinea!,  brazil,  &c% 

6,  Tbat  fome  colours,  as  madder,  in- 
digo,  and  woad,  by  reiterated  tintures* 
will  at  lafr  become  bJack. 

7.  That  although  green  he  the  moft  fre-. 
quent  and  moft  common  of  natural  co- 
lours, yet  there  is  no  fimple  ingrediejjt 
now  yfed  alone  to  el  ye  green  with  opon 
any  material  5  fap-green  being  the  near* 
eít,  which  is  ufed  by  country  pe  o  pie. 

3*  There  is  no  black  thing  in  ufe  which 
dyes  black,  thongh  both  the  coal  and  foot 
of  molí  things  bnrnt  or  feorched  be  of 
that  colono  and  the  blackerj  by  bow 
much  the  matter  before  being  burnt  was 
whiter,  as  ín  i vovy- black. 
9,  The  tiuclure  of  fume  dyeíng  fruffs  wiJi 
fade  even  with  lying,  or  with  the  atr,  or 
will  ñain  with  water  only,  butvery  much 
witli  uriñe,  vi  negar,  ©V. 
to,  Some  of  tbedyeingmaterials  are  ufeíf 
to  blnd  and  ftienglhen  a  coloür  j  fom^ 
to  bi  ighten  it  ;  fome  to  s;Íve  ¡uñre  to  th« 
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ftufF;  fome  to  dífcharere  and  take  off  the 
¿o.íour,  eitlí'er  in  whole  or  ín  p^rt  ;  and 
fome  ont  of  fiaud,  to  make  the  material 
dyadfj  if  coíily,  heavkr. 
íj.  Tint  fome  dyein^  ingredienis,  or 
drug?,  by  tíie  eparfenefíi  of  their  bodies, 
jnake  ihe  thread  of  thtr  dyed  ItnfFíeem 
coarfer  j  and  ibnie,  byUirintíng  thém, 
fmatler  ;  and  fome,  by  imoothmg  them, 
fíner. 

la,  Many  of  the  femé  colours  are  dyed 
frpbn  fe  ver  a!  fttfffs  with  feveral  imtenrih;, 
BS  red  -wood  is  ufed  in  cloth,  not  in  Gíks  \ 
¡gngotto  ¡n  fi]ks7  not  in  cloth,  ánd  inay  be 
dyed  át  fe  vera  I  pnces, 
ij,  The  fcouring  and  róaíhing  of  ftüffs 
tobe  dyed,  ts  done  with  fpecia]  mátenos, 
"as  fometimes  wírh  ox~gaÍISj  íbríjciimcs 
with  fulterV-éanh,  and  fomethnes  foap  ; 
tbis  latterbeing,  in  fome  cate?,  peí  nicious, 
uhere  ¡i  ot~aib.es  will  flaín,  or  alter  the 
colonr. 

14.  Whesegreat  qyantiues  of  ílütT?  are  to 
be  dyed  logether,  or  where  they  are  to  be 
done  with  ariy  fpeecl,  and  where  the  pii  ccs 
sre  viry  loñg/bróatl,  thtck,  01  otherwÍÍe? 
they  are  tp  be  diíf  remly  nabdjed,  both 
ín  rffpe¿>  to  the  vefíels  and  ttigíe'cliéñts4 
j  5.  In  lome  colotirs  and  Iruíís  the  ttngent 
liquor  tnuft  he  boillng,  iñ  other  cafes, 
¡tló^ií-wárm,  and  in  lome  it  may  be  co:d, 

16,  Scme  tíngent  liquors  are  fnred  for 
ufe  by  long  k£epín£,  and  in  Teme  the 
viriucs  wear  away  by  the  kééping. 

17.  Soine  cploúrs or  Jftüíñ  are  bcít  dyed 
by  reherraren  dippings  ín  the  jame  liqtior, 
fó.rae  by  eontinuírig  lóngéj-,  and  ptlíevs  a 
Jéfíer  time  thereín. 

j¡8-  ín  íhzné  crrfb,  the  matter  oí  ihe  veífel 
wherein  the  liquors  are  beated,  and  tlie 
tiníhiré  préparedj,  muít  be  regardea,  as 
the  ketíles  müft  bjé  pewtérfbr  ¿ow-dye. 
t<fe  Th  ere  j$  fililí  reckon  ing  made  ndw 
much  lionor  is  uféd  in  propurtion  to  Éhe 
,dying  drugs,  it  beíng  rather  adjnftéd  to 
the  bolle  of  the  Itnífs,  as  the  vefíVis  are 
fo  the  ir  bread  ib  1  *the  quantity  of  dyem'g 
flrngs  being  pt*ópdttípned  hoih  to  ihe 
colon r,  higliei  or  Imver,  and  lo  ttie  íiufTs  ; 
s<  iik  aviii:  tin-  ú\ ;  s  are  tu  the  oying  drugs. 
Concern  i  the  weight  th^.t  coiours  ^ive 
to  illkj  (in  whjch  it  mófi  takien  nótice 
nft  bejog  jfolÜ  by  weight,  anrl  a  commo- 
dity  of  gffea't  price)  it  is  obíerved  tíiát 
one  ponnd  pf  raw  Oík  loftth  ftntr  ounces 
by  wafhing  ont  the  gums,  and  the  natu- 
ral Joixic",  That  thé  famc  í bou  red  íí  líe 
in  a  y  be  raifeá  to  abo  ve  tíiirty  ounces  írom 
tile  rersKiiiiing  twelvej.  íf  U  be  ^yed  bíácfc. 
with  fume  niuterials. 


Of  a  ihing  very  ufeful  ín  dyeíng,  F'fpecU 
ally  of  black,  nothing  incóales  werght 
fo  much  as  galls,  by  wbich  biác¿ 
are  re  lío  red  to  as  much  weight  as  d;ey 
Ioft  by  wartiing  ont  their  gtirn;  ñor  is  it 
counted  extriordinary  that  blacks  Jhould 
gaín  abóut  fdor  or  fix  ounces  ín  the  dye- 
íng, upon  each  póiindV  Next  to  gally" 
oíd  fnftic  íiscreaiés  the  weight  about  1  í 
in  i  2  $  madderj  abont  one  ounce ;  vveld 
half  an  ounce.  The  b!ne  vats  in  deep 
blues  of  the  ¿fth  ría)!,  give  no  cohfidéi 
rabie  weight  ¡  neither  doth  logwppd,  co- 
éhineaJ¡  nor  even  copperasj  wheie  g^llg 
at  e  not :  ílippe  ádds  much  to  ihe  weight^ 
and  giveth  a  deeper  black  than  copperag 
itfclf,  whléh  is  a  good  excufe  for  ihe  dyera 
that  ufe  it, 

D  y  e  1  n  g  of  <wool  and  újj0ípt  inmt^Suftíi 
For  btáck  in  woolltn  mamtfa¿lurés,  it  ¡s 
begun  with  a  ftrong  déeoclion  of  wpad 
and  Índigo^  th:st  cominrmicnte  a  tíeé|» 
bine  j  áfter  which  the  iinffs  being  bDÍlud 
with  aluni  and  tartar,  or  pot-am,  are  to 
be  niaddered  with  common  maddur,  tliíri 
dyed  black  with  Aleppo-gíd]^  cojipergs, 
and  fümác,  and  finí  finid  by  black- 'bmlínv 
ín  weld.  Wools  for  tapefíry  are  orily 
10  bewoaded^  and  then  put  in  black,  Por 
ícarlcr,  wool  and  woollen  manufaóbies 
are  dyed  with  kermes  and  cochineaf, 
with  whích  may  aífo  be  ufed  agaric  and 
ai  fenic,  Crimfon-fcai  let:  is  dyed  with  cti- 
chineal,  inaíxic,  aquafortis,  fal  annqnbc, 
fubhmatej  and  fpirit  of  wlne,  Violet- 
fcárlet,  purple,  amaranth,  and  panfy» 
fcarletSj  are  gi ven  with  woad,  cochineal, 
indígo,  btazikttOj  brazil,  and  orchaL 
Common  red 5  are  givEn  with  puré  mad^ 
der,  withouc  any  other  íngredieiit*  Crim- 
fon  reds,  carnations;  Üame  and  péac!^ 
culours,  are  given,  according  to  their  íe- 
veral  hues,  with  cochíneal,  maílic,  with^ 
ont  madder,  or  the  like.  Crimlbn^cd 
is  p  re  pared  with  román  alum  with  cocái- 
neaí,  Orange-au  1  ora,  brick-colnur,  anel 
onion-peel  trolour,  are  dyed  vríth  woad 
and  madder?  mixed  according  to  tlíeh" 
feveraJ  Hisde?.  For  blues,  the  dark  ai"e 
dyed  with  a  írrong  t incline  of  woad  \  (he 
brighter  with  the  ¡ame  Itquor,  as  it  weak- 
ens  ín  working.  Dark  browns,  nmn'm^ 
and  tan-colouiPj  are  given  with  woadf 
weaker  in  decaílion  than  for  black,  with 
alum  and  pot-afhes,  after  whích  (hey  are 
niaddered  higher  than  black :  íor  tan- 
"  coloursj  a  httle  cochinea]  js  added-  F^  U 
co tenis  are  given  with  galís  and  copperasj 
ib  me  are  begun  with  walrmt-trce  roots, 
and  finiílied  with  the  füítner  3  though  10 
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fflafes -  them  mDi'&ufeful#  tfccy  .generally 
djp  theni  in  a  weak  ti  ñam  e  oí  cochir,e~l. 
Q  reen  a  a  re  beg  un  wi  ch  ad,  and  ¿in  i  ¡h  - 
cdwhhweld*  Palle '.y  el  lo  w%  lemoa-co- 
]¿urj  W  Íulpbur-eplo«r.3  are  giv-n  with 
v¿d  alone.  Olive  colono  of  all  degreea 
are  first  put  in  green,  and  takep  down 
¿jth  fpot»  moreor  lefs,  accqrdipg  la  the 
flnde  that  is  requtred,  Feulemor't,  hair- 
colour,  muík,  and  cinnaniqn-cQlgurj  are 
dyed  with  weld  and  inadder,  N.ácaret, 
J  bright  orange,  h  giveti  with  wféld  and 
goaís  bair  bolled  with  pof-aíhé^ 
D'ÍeiHC  í///^  begun  by  boiíjíig  tbem 
in  f^[>»  Gfr.  then  fcouring  and  waunng 
t^  Ll  hi  'vater,  and  íh-eping  them  in  cuEd 
¿lun  water .  Fof  c  r  i  ni  ion,  they  are  feo  u  r  - 
edu  (kond  time,  before  ihey  are  put  in- 
to  ihé  f<i chinea r-vat,  Red  crimfbn  is  dy- 
ed  with  puré  cochmeal  maítique,  Add- 
jijggaÜSi  tunneric,  arfenic,  and  tartar,  all 
büttogetliei  in  a  copperof  fai.r  water,  al- 
ínpft  boiling  :  with  theíe  the  filk  is  to  be 
hoilírJ  an  hour  and  a  haJf,  afier  Which  [l 
\¡  ;![  fwí  cl  to  (land  in  the  liqubr  ti! i  next 
t j r, y .  V t o  1  í  t- c ri m Ib  n  is  given  wi  th  pu re 
cociiíneai,  aríenic,  tartar,  and  galls  j,but 
the  galls  in  íefs  proportíon  iban  in  the 
{cerner  s  when  taktn  out,  it  ís  waíhed 
and  put  ih  a  vat  oí"  índigo,  Ctnnamon- 
pdmfon  is  beguu  Hke  the  vloSet,  bqt 
finilbed  by  back*bpílmg,  ií  too  bright, 
witli  copperas,  and  if  dark,  with  a  dip 
oí  Índigo.  Light  hkies  are  gíven  m  a 
back  of  índigo»  Sky- bines  are  began 
Wttíi  archa),  and  ñniíheri  with  índigo* 
Fur  ciironcolours,  the  filk  ¡s  firil  alum- 
ed,  then  wclded  with  Índigo.  Palé  y  el-. 
hmt  after  alurníng,  are  dyed  i  ti  weld 
alone.  Paíe  and  brown  aurorad f  after 
aluaúrig,  are  welded  ftrongly>  then  taken 
down  with  roe □  u  and  díñblved  with  pot- 
a/]ifi5.  Flame-colonr  ís  begun  with  ro- 
c^U,  then  akuned  ,  and  after wards  dípped 
m  a' vat  qr.two  of  brasil.  Cat  nation  and 
colours  are  firíralumed,  then  dípt  iu 
bj  a  t  i  J , "  C  it;  n  a  ni  orí  -  e  o  1  o  u  i'j  after  a  Inni  - 
¡rtg,  h  dípt  in  bjazilj  and  braziletto. 
Líad-colour  h  given  with  foític,  or  with 
wíld  br^ziletto,  galls  and  copperas, 
&ack^£lks  oí  the  cqarfer  fotlt.,  are  begtm- 
by  fcouring  them  with  lbap>  as  for  other 
eqloürsj  affer  which  they  are  wailied 
ouíj  wnmg,  and  boiled  an  hour  ío  otd 
gills,  where  tliey  are  íuíTered  to  ítand  a- 
dny  ortwo  :  then  tliey  are  wailied  again 
v,  i  i  h  fa  i  r  w  ate  r,  wrung,  and  put  ínto  an- 
other  vat  of  new  galls  \  afterwards  waíh- 
eü  agairjf  and  wrung,  and  finiíbsd  in  a 
yat  ó{  black,  fine  bfacit  filks  are  only  puí 


once  >ntí>  gi\h  of  the  new  and  fine  fbrt> 
that  has  ouly  boiled  an  hour:  then  thíí 
filks  are  wafhed,  wrung  out,  and  dipped 
{ brice  in  bl:uk,  and  afrerwards  takea 

x  dg>v.n  by  back-.boii.ing  with  fo¿pf 

The  dyeing  of  threatf,  i?  begun  by  fcouiv- 
irtg  it  ín  a  iye  oí  good  a/lies  :  afterwards 
i  t  is  ws  ung,  rinfed  «ut  in  ri  ver-water, 
and  wrung  again.  A  bright  blue  is  gi- 
ven with  brasijtítto  and  Índigo;  bright 
green  ia  brft  dyed  bSue^  then  back-boilecl 
with  bi-aziletto  and  verdeter,  and  laftiy 
wcaded,  A  dark  grecn  is  gíven  Hke  the 
former,  cnly  daxkenáig  more  befo  re 
wüading.  Leincn  and  palé  ycll.ow  ís  given 
with  weld  niixed  with  rocou.  Orange 
i  fa  bella,  with  fuftic3  wtld3  and  rocon- 
Redj  both  bright  and  dark,  with  ñínne- 
colour,  ©V,  are  gíven  with  brazií,  eíther 
alone,  or  with  a  mixture  of  rocou .  Vio- 
let,  dry  rofe,  and  amaranih,  are  given 
with  brazilj  taken  down  with  índigo, 
Feulemort  and  olive  colour  are  gíven 
with  galls  and  copperss,  takcn  down  with 
weldj  rocou,  or  íulHc.  Black  ís  given 
with  galls  and  cooperas,  taken  down  and 
finiíhed  with  brazileito  wood* 

DYKE,  or  Di  k  e  »    See  the  artícle  Dike. 

DYNAMICS  hgnify  properly  tríe  feience 
of  mgving  forces  5  huí  rriathematíciansj  by 
this  term,  nnderíland  the  fe  í  en  ce  of  the 
motion  of  fuch  bodies  as  tmotd  one  ano- 
ther,  See  the  anide  Mofíqtf. 
To  d  y  na  ni  ics  inay  be  referred  the  theoiy 
pf  1 1 1  e  cen  ter  s  o  f  v o  t  a  tí  o  n  an  d  o  fe  i !  I  at  lo  ii , 
the  Iaws  of  the  mótrons  of  bodies  j  but 
particularly  of  the  cbmmunication  of  mo- 
tion. See  Ce  fíter,  Communication 
of '  M&ti&i  >  n  d  P  E  E  C  U  S  S 1 0  NT . 
Th  \$  feience  i  a  t'hat  part  of  m  echañíes 
wiuch  treats  of  the  generation,  or  aug- 
menta t  ion  oí  powersj  and  ís  oppofed  to 
ftatic5?  which  i?  the  doclrijie  of  the  equi- 
Jibrium  of  powers*  See  the  are  ¡cíes 
MechaNiCs  and  StaTlcs, 
M*  D'Alenibert  has  publiílied  a  treatlfe 
of  dynamies- 

DYNASTY,  ámorsg  antient  hiftorian^ 
Cgniíiés  aL raee .or  fucceíTion  of  ki:\gs  of 
the  Onne  líne  or  fasnily  ;  fuch  were  the 
dynaftíes  of  'Egypt, 

The  Egyptians  reckon  thirty  dynaftíes 
within  the  fpaceof  365^5  years  j  butthe 
generali  ty  of  chronojogers  lock  upon 
'  them  as  fabulous.  And  it  ís yéty  certaiti , 
that  theíe  dynaíUes  are  not  continually 
fuccenlve,  but  colla ÉcraL 
DYSCRASY,  among  phyíicians,  denotes 
an  ili  habit  or  ¿tate  o:  the  humours,  as 
In  the  feúrvy,  jaundice,  &c. 
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DYSENTERYj  Ví^fi^  ¡n  medicine,  a 
díarrhcea  or  ñux,  wherein  tlie  ftools  are 
tnixed  with  blood,  and  the  boweís  mifc- 
rably  tormented  with  gripes- 
Dyfenteríes  are  diftinguiíhed  into  benign 
and  malignant.    The  former  continúes 
íonger,  bnt  proeeeds  mo>e  gently,  and  is 
lefedangerous.    The  latter  ís  not  onjy 
of  a  contagious  nature,  but  ís  aífo  at- 
tended  with  Tome  fatal  fymptoins,  Tuch 
as  a  malignant  fever,  a  defecl  of  ílrengfb, 
and   e^anthematous  difbrders.    It  niay 
likewife  be  obferved,  that  dyfenteries  are 
diftingüiíhed  mto  red  and  white  i  m  the 
former*  the  humours  e  va  cu  ate  d  are  al- 
ways  bloody  ;  but  in  the  latter,  íanious? 
and  mixed  with  carnous  filaments  and 
ükerous  fhreds  abraded  from  the  coats  of 
the  inteftines,    The  ím medíate  ca ufe  of 
a  dyfentery,  according  to  the  raoíi  re- 
ceivüd  opinión,  is  fe  a  te  d  in  the  inteftines, 
and  is  a  híghly  acrid  huwour,  gen  érate  d 
by  ftimmer  froíts  when  uní  ¡pe,  ferment- 
iug  with  oíher  juíces,  efpeerally  Éhofe  of 
the  biíious  kind,  and  vellicaíing,  corrod- 
tng,  and  exeoriating  tbe  nervous  coats  of 
the  inteftines.  Others  ihink  ít  occaíioned 
by  a  certain  fpecific  kínd  of  miafma, 
whofe  particularqualiiy.it  is  10  íerment 
in  the  ¡nteílines,  with  the  bile  efpecíally, 
and  then  to  corrode  thí-m.    And  others 
think  that  tbe  genuine  and  molí  ímnie- 
dtate  can  fe  which   produces  the  fe  veré 
gripes,  and  all  the  other  train  of  tfmp  - 
toms  in  a  dyfentery,  U  principally  lodged 
in  the  blood-veífets  which  furround  the 
nervous  coat  of  the  interines* 
As  to  the  prognoftics,   dyfenterles  are 
dangerous  to  pregnant  women,  to  oíd 
inen  and  boys,  to  the  fcorbutic,  the  con- 
fumptlve,  and  tbe  cachete,  When  tbey 
begin  with  vomiting,  íucceeded  wúh  a 
hiccupj  there  is  danger  of  an  jnftamma- 
tion  of  the  ítomacb.    When  dytters  are 
immediately  returned,  or  the  anus  fo  ob- 
ílín*tely  clofed  that  noihiug  can  be  in  - 
jefled,  it  is  a  íign  of  a  palfy  in  the  rec- 
tum.    And  when  fwallowingis  attended 
with  a  mmmuríng  noife,  it  íhews  the  ap- 
proach  of  a  deJirium,  .  an  ¡nftamrnation 
of  tbe  fauces,  aphthas*  or  a  palty  of  the 
whole  oeíoph^gus.    The  common  me- 
thod  of  curing  a  dyfentery ¿  is  firft  to 
bleed,  then  to  vomít  with  ipeeacLsanha* 
afterwards  to  purge  with  rhuharb,  and, 
lalt  of  all,  to  gíve  aítrín^ents.  Wh¿n  the 
bowels  aie  nlcerated,  Ít  wííl  be  of  íervke 
to  ínjecl  clyfttrs,  eíthér  of  fat  broth  w¡ih 
the  additton  of  venice-treacle,  or  ttít  elec- 
tüary  of  fcordiura,  01  Locatsllus'í  balfam^ 
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Sydenham,  after  bleeding,  prefcri^g  a 
paregoríc  at  mrfx^  and  the  ne*t  m^nm 
a  cathanic,    Mr.  Ray,  from  the  inf0r, 
mation  of  Anb  ey^  fays,  that  the  fun- 
go us  fubftance  between  the  lobes  ef  a 
w^lnut  dried  and  powdercd,  and  g\vtri 
in  a  modérate  qnantlty  of  wine,  cured 
the  engliíh  army  of  a  dyfentery,  when  all 
other  remedies  faüed.    Jnffieu  faysj  a 
thíck  yeilow  bai  kj  called  fimaruba,  has 
been  found  fucceísful  in  the  cure  of  ^ 
dyíentery  i  and  Kramer  affures  us,  ue 
may  depend  on  the  fatne  eíFecl  from  the 
decoclion  of  comnipn  millet-feed.  Ano- 
th e r  fpeci fie  is  the  virrum  amimonií  cera- 
tum,  which  has  been  ín  ule  for  Tome 
time,  but  was  kept  a  fecret  lili  it  was 
conimunícated  to  the  public  by  Br. 
Young,  of  Edinbut  gh.    The  ordinari 
dofe  for  an  adu?t  is  ten  or  twelve  graina » 
and  it  has  been  found  fucceísful  whey¿ 
bleeding  and  vomits  h ave  been  premiftid  * 
and  wbere  they  ha  ve  not,   it  is  beft, 
fays  Dr.  Pr ingle,  to  wíth-bold  opiuni 
till  tbe  patient  is  both  vomited  and  purg- 
ed,  and  then  it  be  comes  neceífary,  to 
begin  with  fináll  dofes.    As  to  thedict, 
tbe  fame  author  conñnes  the  fick,  ín  ¡fie 
begin ning,  to  rice-gruel,  panado,  &e, 
and  for  drínk,  to  rice  or  barley-water^  or 
th  e  wh  i  te  deco  ít  i  on .    In  the  convak  fcent 
ftate  they  are  aJlowed  mear,  bnt  no  fmulí- 
beer,  and  ne ver  any  mük,  uniefs  diluted 
with  Iime-wat*r,  ít  betng  obferved,  that 
milk  by  itfelfwas  apt  to  renew  the  gripts. 
DYSERT,  a  parliament-town  of  Síotland, 
in  the  county  of  Fífe,  fituated  on  the 
northern  íliore  of  the  frirh  of  Fortb,  abotit 
eleven  miles  nortb  of  Edinbur^h¡  weft 
longitude  30,  north  latitude  56o  ig'. 
DYSOREXY,  among  phyficíans,  denotes 
a  want  of  appetííe,  proceeding  from  a 
weakly  ítomach.    See  AppetíTE, 
DYSPEPSY,  a  difficnlty  of  digeftion,for 

which  phyficíans  preferibe  bitters. 
DYSPNOEA,   a  difficuíty  of  breathing, 

uíually  caMedaílhma.  See  Asthmá, 
DYSURY,  SvTSü;i«y  in  medícir.?,  a  difíi- 
cuJty  óf  makíng  uriñe,  attended  with  a 
itnfation  of  heatand  pain,  It  k  difbn- 
guifhed  from  a  ílrangury,  a?,  in  the 
laft,  the  uriñe  is  voided  by  only  a  drop, 
as  it  were,  at  a  time,  bu t/howe ver,  with 
pain  i  and  from  an  ifchury,  as,  in  ihis 
diforderj  the  re  is  an  almoft  total  fnppreí- 
íion  of  uriñe*  A  dyíbry  coníiantíy  at- 
tends  a  virulent  gonon  he^a,  accempaníes 
tnany  other  ditteinpers  as  a  fymptomj 
and  is  frequently  eHcíted  by  very  acri- 
monious  medicineSj  and  the  externa!  a  ji- 
pi ication 
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plícation  of  cambarides*  In  a  dyfury, 
emoHIent  and  mucilagtnous  medicines, 
3S  gum-arabic  difTolyed  in  barley-^ateiV 
ejpulíitjns  and  decoftions,  wíth  an  addi- 
tíonof  nitre,  copious  drau^hts  of  ciiiutmg 
fluida  and  camphor,  are  uÍLiaÜy  preícrib- 
ed,  See  STRANGURY  and  I&ctfÜRY, 

PyrlSClíSj  WATER-BEETLÉ,   in  ¡Eüolo- 

ey>  a  genus  of  infecís  of  Ehe  ordér  oí  the 
coleóptera,  theantennac  of  which  are  üeu- 
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der  and  fetaceotis,  and  theír  feet  roriced 
for  fwtmming.  See  Coleóptera* 
Authors  enumérate  a  great  many  fpecie* 
of  ibis  animal^  among  which  is  the  great 
water-beetle,  th&  Largeft:  of  ail  european 
beetle^  being  an  inch  and  an  half  in 
lengEn*.  and  a.ll  over  of  a  deep  and  fome- 
what  glofly  blaek.  See  píate  LXXX- 
fig.  3-.:  n0-/-.  N°  a,  and  n°  3.  (ibld.)  le- 
pt'eíerit  two  otuer  1  pedes  oí  this  genus* 
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Ethe  fifrh  letter  of  the  alphaber, 
and  fecond  vowel,  has  difrerent 
5  pronunciíitions  ín  mofi:  lan- 
guages.  The  greefcs  ha  ve  theír  eta  v}  and 
epfilon  s,  orlongand  fhortí\  The  French. 
Irave  their  e  opcn,  pronounced  much  like 
aur  5  in  Ehe  words  face  and  1  theír 
t  ra  a  (culi  ne,  pronounced  not  rmlike  ourj? 
at  the  end  of  words,  as  liberté íibériy  \ 
their  í  fémltríne,  or  mu  te,  very  wcakiy 
jfatall  pronounced,  added  genera  lly 
at  the  end  of  words,  either  to  diftínguifh 
the  feminine  gender,  or  lengthen  íhefyl- 
hble  \  and  their  e  before  an  vi  or  >/, 
which  founds  like  our  a  ín  the  word 
wnr  r  the  fe  are  all  exernplified  in  the 
words  empecbh  or"  enfermes,  In  eriglíífi 
ihere  are  threekinds  of>,  the  open 

or  long  í,  as  in  the  words  ¿>¿v?r,  iüé¿?r  ; 
ihe  cloíc  or  íhort  e,  as  m<wett  kept  5  and 
miite  f ,  xvhich  ferves  to  lengthen  the  fyi- 
lable,  as  in  /ow,  carne \  Éfc. 
As  a  numeral,  E  ftands  for  ^50,  In 
minie,  it  denotes  the  tone  e- la-mu  In 
the  calendar  it  is  the  fifth  of  the  domi- 
nical letters.  And  in  feá-charts  it  djftm- 
guíilies  a  11  the  eafterly'  points  :  thns,  lí, 
aEone  denotes  ealr3  E.  hy  S»  and  E.  by  Nt 
eaft  hy  íbuth  and  eatt  by  north,  See  the 
artkle  Gharacteíu 
EílDISHj  or  Eddish,  amóng  farrners. 

S«  the  anide  Eddish. 
E/VGLE,  aqu¡!ai  tn  ornnhology,  the  eng* 
liíli  ñame  of  feveral  fpecies  oí  falco»  See 
the  articíe  Falco. 

The  i  ron  -colon  red  eagle  with  a  yelíow 
cera,  called  by  authors  chryíktW,  or 
goldeu  eagle,  is  a  large  and  terrible  blid 
é  prejv  about  the  íize  of  a  uukey3  fre* 
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quent  in  tnany  parts  of  Europe  ;  the 
tongue  of  which  is  in  íhape  like  that  of 
[lie  human  fpecies.  The  brown  or  chef- 
nut-colou  red  esgle,  with  a  bine  ceraa  ÍS 
likewife  a  very  bold  and  fierce  bírd, 
The  chryfaetos,  orcommon  eagle,  ís  very 
rapacions  \  it  wilí  feíxe  on  lambs,  and, 
during  the  rime  of  it$  having  young, 
fc.i rce  any  thíng  is  fafe  from  it.  See  píate 
LXXXI.  ñg.  i, 

The  white-taíled  eagle,  broüght  from 
Hudfon's  bay,  ditTers  from  the  common 
kind  i  ti  the  colon  r  of  ¡ts  ta  tí,  which  is 
whitey  only  that  the  típs  of  the  ftathers 
are  blnck,  or  das  k  brown  ;  the  breaft  toa 
Is  fpotted  v/ith  triangnlarfpotSp  See  píate 
LXXXL  fig-  2. 

To  tlieíe  rh.áy  be  added  the  pygargus  and 
halietos.  See  the  articlts P YG aRg us  and 

In  liera Id ry*  the  eagle  is  accounted  dne 
of  the  moít  noble  bea rings  in  armoury, 
and,  a-ccording  to  the  Jearned  in  thís  fei- 
ence,  ought  tu  be  giren  to  none  but  fucli 
as  greatly  excel  in  the  virtues  of  genero- 
íity  and  courage,  or  for  haviug  done  fin- 
guiar  Cervices  to  their  fovereigns  ;  rti 
which  cafes  they  may  be  allowed  a  whole 
eagle,  or  an  eagle  n  ai  fían  t,  or  only  the 
head  or  othér  parts  thereof,  as  may  be 
moft  agreeabie  to  theír  exploits. 
The  reáfon  why  éagles  are  generally 
borne  wsth  their  wíngs  and  tail  ex- 
panded,  is  becaufe  this  pofture  ts  beft 
flttedto  iill  up  tlie  efeuteheon.  However, 
there  are  eagies  borne  in  otíier  poli u res, 
though  not  Jo  common  j  all  which  witl  be 
explained  ünder  their  refpeclive  artícles- 
The  arms  of  the  emperor  of  Get'aiany 

are, 
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are,  Or,  a  fpreád  eagle  wjili  t#d]yea&*, 
fáble;  diademed,  langned,  beaked,  and 
membered,  gules.  Soms  autbors  ex- 
piéis ihe  two  heads  by  the>term  difptoyed. 
The  kingdom  of  íNdami  bears,  Guíes, 
311  eagle,  argent  \  ciowncd  and  mem- 
bered,  or. 

Among  the  antíents,  the  eá^fe  was  held 
facred  to  Jujíif«t¿  and  on  tbat  account 
plaetfd  on  fifs  fcepter.  Píutoíirams,  in 
Lis  Themiíiodes,  fays,  rilé  Medes  and 
Latedsemonhms  tóok  it  for  their  tmfígn 
of  royalty  ;  and  it  h  weil .tnown  thstihe 
Romabs  fiad  the  greatcft  re[pe£t  Fot  íf, 
ldoking,  üpon  it  as  tlve  raíiíman  of  thetr 
ítate,  and  taking  it  for  the  ir  principal  enr 
íign.  I"  was  either  of  gold  or  íiluer,  boi  oe 
íingle  on  che  point  of  a  pike,  lili  the  time 
of  Cpnftaniine,  when  the  e  ni  pire  being 
dívided  ¡nto  the  eaítern  and  %vrftem,  the 
eagle  was  .artei'wanls  rcpi  efented  wíth 
two  heads. 

Eagle,  aqu'da,  ín  aíhononiy.    See  the 

afiele  A  quila. 
Eft^LKj  i  11  ardiíteHurej  a  figure  of  ihat 

bird  antíenily  ufed  as  an  a  (tribute  of  Jit- 

piter,  in  the  capitais  and  friezes  of  ihe 
,    colunias  cíthe  temples  coníecrated  to  th^ic 

god. 

Eagllí-dwLj  the  fafrie  wíth  the  bubo>  or 
great-horned  owl,    Seé  BüEO, 

Eagle*-  etoíte,  jet rr  je,  in  natural  hiíta- 
vy.    Bíc  ihe  article  J&T\T JR* 

Black  EaGLS,  an  order  oí  kmgluhooJ,  in- 
fhíuted  by  iUc  e  bíter  Brandenburgh, 
in  170.1 ,  on  bis  being  crowned  ktng  of 

Tbe  kníghts  of  tbts  order  we^r  1  an 
oraage-tojouriíd  ribb¿nd,  Jufpendmg  a 
bJacJc  englí. 

fflh lié  Eagle,  a  I i k e  or d e r ,  i n  Pd a n d ,  i n - 
ítítuted  in  Ij^s»  by  Uiadiílaus  V.  On  oc- 
cafion  cf  i\vn  mai tía  ge  03 7  bis  ion  Cafimív 
to  di2  daugíuet  of  the  great  dukc  of 

j  .Líthnanta, 

The  knights  of  this  order  wiéac  a  chaln 
oí  gotdj  fu  (pendí  ng  a  fdver  cagle, 
crowned. 

EAGLET,  a  diminuí  i  ve  cf  eagle,  pro- 
perly  figniíying  a  youn-g  eag3e,  In 
heraldry,  wht  n  tl)ere  are  leveral  e.igles 
o:i  the  fame  efcutthton,  ihéy  are  termed 
ea^jets. 

EAj^,  ati&st  in  anatomy?  the  organ  of 
kearifip    Sce  the  arríele  Heari^g. 
Anntomifts  divide   the    e^r  into  three 

.  puitsj  the  extenor,  the  middle,  and  the 
interior.  The  ixt^iior  part  ís  caHed 
fsmply  the  aítricle,  but  moi  e  properíy  an- 
tis í..\Urna,    In  thil  ibere  are  2,  great 


many  eni'r^nces  and  cavitiesj  as  *l. 
pinna  and  lobncie  ;  (he  helixtánd  anthe 
Y\x  5  and  tile  tkgüs  and  antitraetis  ¡  {C 
icapha,  whicir  is  a  cávity  beiween  the  he- 
Jfx  and  the  apíheJíx  behind  j  a^d  ^ 
contha,  which  i$  a  larorer  cavitv,  fituate[j 
befóte  the  mea  tus  audiioríns,  or psífa?e 
into  the  internal  ear  ¡  here  are  ra  be  oL 
ferví^d  the  glándula*- febaceas  of  Valfaíva" 
whicb  are  mere  cutaneous  folüc^cs  ¡  ihe¿- 
fubMance  is  compofed  of  the  cotamon  jn. 
tegumento  and  a  cartílago. 
The  rrtuí'clesof  üíe  externa!  éararé  in  Iut- 
ñfiañ  fubjéíts  véry  ímall,  bíten  fcarcedif-. 
cernible  ;  hovvcver,  fo metí  mes  twoj  three 
or  mure  of  them  \Tiay  be  diílinguid^/ 
Thefe,  from  their  (itiuition,  may  bét  ||" 
ed  the  fupertór»  the  poíteriorj  and  í¿ 
a  n  ter  i  or,  The  ir  11  fe  i  n  mo  v  i  n  g  t  he  ea  r  k 
none  at  all,  01  ver  y  incon  ííderablej  [^¡r 
real  ufej  as  is  fuppofed,  is  to  rénder  Ehs 
ear  téníei  tvhen  we  toould  hear  moredif. 
tm%\f.  T  h  e  c  ou  r  fe  of  the  mea  tus  aíA 
torios  is  tortuous  and  obliquc,  ttintine 
chiefly  towards  the  anterior  parís.;  It¡ 
Aibítance  ís  paiíly  boney,  and  jjartly  car- 
lüaginous  :  is  is  cqvered  with  an  elaftíc 
líiéíiibfafie í  the  membrane  invéfting  m 
interna!  psrt  is  corstinnous  with  the  cmt 
In  the  convex  part  of  thís  membrane, 
about  the  middleof  the  r*Tager  arefim- 
tnated  certnin  imall  gfánds,  of  a  yellow 
col ou r,  called  glandulío  cennninofceí 
they  toe  to  fecrcte  the  cerumen,  whidi 
they  depcfit  for  varíons  purpofes  in  the 
paífage* 

The  ufe  of  the  externa!  ear  is  to  receEve. 
and  convey  founds  rn  the  manoer  of  an 
acón  (líe  tu  be,  in  order  to  onr  liearing 
them  more  diííin&Jy. 
The  niiddle  part  of  (he  car  ís  ca]kd  \h 
tympanmn  :  ín  tbis  we  are  to  obferve 
tbc  membrana  tympani,  whicb  i$  ftttjald 
at  the  extremity  of  the  auditory  paíTagf. 
Its  (lUiatipn  is  very  pblique  iuwards^ 
its  figure  eflipticj  and  its  fui  face  con- 
cave. It  is  connecTéd  ín  its  ciirumte- 
rence  wíth  a  nng  of  a  boney  fiMance 
in  infants,  which  becomes  afíerwmds 
tiansformed  ínfo  the  auditory  pafl-ige, 
and  in  tbe  middle  h  is  connecled  wüh 
the  little  hone,  called  the  mailens.  I(s 
fubftance  is  membranaceousj  cqmpofcd 
of  two  or  thrce  jamelloe,  and  Ís  fvrníilied 
wíth  a  vaft  míinber  of  blood-vefTeh:. 
Some  authdrs  raetition  a  natural  fora» 
meiii  very  final  1^  and  placed  u\  a»  ob* 
fique  djreéVjoOj  pfnetratíng  this  mim- 
bran e4  and  letúh.g  tbe  fmoke  of  tobicco, 
tuken  in  at  the  níouife  ^  a  FJ^e 
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ihrúvigli  ít  out  at  Áé  eats,  The  boney 
caviEV  oí  ^e  tyrtipartum  is  much  fmaller 
5n /human  íubje&s  than  ín  quadrupeds. 
In  this  cavity  are  to  be  obferved  the  pe- 
rioítcum,  which  is  very  thin,  and  fur- 
niilied  with  a  great  mimber  of  blood- 
VeíTels  ¿  ihe  chorda  tympaní,  belñg  a 
lirtle-  nerve  compofed  hy  a  combina  t  ion 
cf  ra  m  n  I i ,  or  íiitJc:  b ra  ri ches  o f  t  h e  ñ  ft  h 
and  feveníli  pairs  i  thís  ís  extended  ín 
tk  manuei of  a  córd,  uruler  che  mem- 
brane  of  the  tympanüm.  Here  may  be 
¿bfefVed  trie  three  officula  auditus,  cover- 
ed  ivi di  the  periofteum  ;  ihde  are  eaíled 
ijíe ¡njalleus,  the  inciis,  and  tbc  ffapteí. 
■The  mániibriuttí,  or  likrttSlé  of  the  inal- 
adlicrea  to  the  meinbrahc  of  the 
tvmjKinum ,  artd  its  head  is  articula  red  by 
a^nffjymus  ivith  tlia  body  of  the  incas  $ 
Íi¿,fiiialJy,  the  íoíigev  lég  of  ibis  is  artí- 
¿¿Jatédjby  árthródik,  withtkehead  of  the 
fopts  í  the  (rapes  alio,  at  its  bafe,  adhcrcs 
intlu-  ftneftra  t>vális¿  by  méáns  of  a  mem- 
brana 

The  mofe! es  of  the  raálleus  are  two,  an 
externa I  and  interna!  :  the  ílapes  has  but 
one,  The  two  feneítne,  or  openings, 
are  diltinguifhed  by  the  oval  and  the 
round  j  the  feneítra  ovalis  leads  to  the 
ttftbuic,  on  which  flands  the  ítapes  ; 
the  feneítra  rotunda  leads  to  the  cachica, 
and  is  clofed  by  a  membrane. 
Befides  the  feneftra?,  the  re  are  two  odier 
formina,  the  one  of  thefe  opens  into 
!k  tuhe  or  dufl;  of  Euftachius,  and  ter- 
minales in  the  moutbj  almoft  tmiliedi» 
atety  beblud  the  tonfils  i  this  dnfr.  is  part- 
ly boney j  partly  carlílagínous,  and  partly 
memhranous,  affording  a  communication 
brtweeti  the  month  and  the  ears  :  the 
cther  of  thefe  foramina  goes  to  the  éel- 
luhe  of  the  maftoide  proccíTes.  The 
thrrd  divinan 5  or  the  ioner  pare  of  the 
ear,  is  gen  era)  I  y  termed  the  labyrinth  : 
here  are  ta  be  obferved  the  verHhulunij 
beíng  a  cavity  thaí  forms  the  miedle  part 
of  the  lahyrinrh  :  the  p  a  (Ta  ge  mto  tbis  is 
the  fenéftra  ovalis  ;  after  wbicb  may  be 
obiervcd  the  three  fenrcírcülar  cañáis, 
diltinguíHied  by  the  ñames  of  the  largeft, 
the  míddle  one,  and  the  léall^  which'  opf*n 
by  five  or  i  fices  i  n  t  o  th  e  iTe  íl  i  b  u  1  u  m .  T  h  e 
ecchka  of  the  ear  is  placed  oppoiiíe  to 
(Jififé  canalá,  and  is  in  the  mnnner  of  a 
fnaii-íheHj  formiti^  two  tnrns  and  a  half 
in  a  fpirat  fot  In  thís  are  to  be  remará- 
tíd  ¡he  mi  cien  s  and  the  cafrat,  which  is 
dmded  into  two,  by  a  fpiial  lamina  i 
thíupi>tr  of  thefe  opens  into  the  Vüftibtt- 
lurnt  fljid  h  calkd  the  fcala  vetH^u]^  and 


the  lower,  which  terminales  ín  the  bollos 
oF  the  tympanum,  through  the  feneítra 
rotunda,  is  cájléd  ítala  tympani- 
Avery  delícate  and  fine  membrane  car- 
ried  afbng  chiongh  the  cavities  of  th<j 
labyríntlj,  ís  formad  of  a n  expanfion  of 
tho- auditóry  nerve,  nnd  is  the  primary 
p^rt  of  the  organ  of.heanrig,  ¡nft  ás  thfí 
.  retina  is  forrned  of  the  exp^nfion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  ís  the  primary  organ  of 
feeing,  Next  may  be  obferved  the  audi- 
tor y  canal,  which  is  diíHn^nimed  into  the 
cemmon  and  prop'er  t  the  commoñ  ÍS 
large,  and  has  foi-aminola  in  it,  paflíñg 
into  the  labyrinth  j  tbe  pío  per  one  ia 
narrow  and  longer,  terminating  partly 
in  the  cavity  of  the  cranhim,  and  partly 
bítween  the  ñylüide  and  mallos  de  pro- 
ceíTüs. 

The  nerves  of  the  iiiner  ear  are,  i.  from 
the  anditory  pair.  if  frotíh  the  thírd  pair 
of  the  vertebráis  of  the  neck,  bnt  thefe 
are  principally  fent  to  the  externaí  ear. 
The  arteries  are  from  the  cáretids,  both 
éícternal  and  ínternal ;  the  veinsrun  part* 
ly  to  the  juglavs,  and  partly  to  the  íinufeí 
of  the  dnra  mater, 
Wmnds  of  the  Eá  r  .  Wou  nds  of  the  ex  ter* 
nal  ear  are  eaíily  united  by  ílicking-plaif- 
ters»  unlefs  the  cártilage  is  en  tire  ¡y  di¿ 
vided,  and  then  Ít  vvill  reqvure  the  help  of 
the  needle,  and  the  application  of  vulne- 
ra ry  bálfams,  with  the  pro  per  compreíTes 
and  bandagés.  When  the  eár  ís  wou  n  el- 
ed  i  ti  the  neíghbourhood  of  the  meatúa 
audítoríusj  great  care  mtift  be  takefl 
.  to  prevent  tbe  dífeharge  of  blotfd  and 
matter  into  that  paíTage3  which  wou  Id  do 
great  mifchíef  to  the  fympanurn  \  but 
tbis  may  be  done  only  by  Sílibg  the  m* 
terna!  ear  with  línt  or  cotton. 
Eah-  acHj  agrievous  pairt  in  the  anditory 
paíTagCj  proceeding  from  a  fharp  extra* 
vafated  fernm,  afTecling  the  nervous  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  meatüs  auditor 
rius,  J'.  I 

When  thís  matter  ís  t ranfla ted  to  the 
external  pirt,  then  the  ear  ach  árifes, 
which,  rinkfs  Ibei'dily  appéafed/  may 
coíttbé  patíent  his  lífe, 
The  principal  feopeis  to  eafe  thépáín^ 
which  may  be  done  with  nirrous  and  cin^ 
nabatine  powders,  and  WítH  emulfions  oí 
the  -greafér  cold  feéds  :  but  i f"  thefe  are 
ineffeclualj  recouife  muft  be  bád  £o  ópt- 
ales, fuch  as  ílytax  pt I ís,  or  the  bare 
tinture,  Qütwardiy  lay  a  píaíler  to  the 
temple  of  the  affeóle'-i  íiáe,  compofed  cf 
mafroj  galbanum,  faífron^  eJcpreíTed  01] 
■cf  nntmegs,   and  ópium*    After wai -te 
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Jet  the  ear  be  held  dver  the  vapour  of 
raük,  vvíth  the  fragrant  and  einollicnt 
Jpices  :  the  fmoke  of  tobáceo,  b!own . 
wio  ihe  eaij  is  of  great  efRcncy  ;  as 
¿líp  an  infuGon  of  miÜtfpedes  in  fallad 
pfilí 

C/¿$ff  méaim  aúdsísriüs.  Sometí  m es  thé 
"ineahis  auditor  i  us  is  from  (he  biríh  cloíed 
vvíth  a  mcmbrane,  diÉfes'ing  in  degrees 
b.l"  chicfeneís  i  lometimes  raíinediately  af¿* 
te¿-  thé  bjrth,  ard  fometimes  a  canfide- 
rabie  wfi  i  l  e  áf te  r .  W  hen  tbis  m e  m b r  a n & 
...  ..  s  i'.e  esternal  ear,  tlie  faculty  of 
hsaríng  may  be  reftored  by  niaking  acm- 
cííprm  tndfion  ín'the  o^cluding  mera- 
bráne,  and  keepmg  the  paffage  opeo  for 
(tmye  ím.c  wüh  lint,  or  a  tent  $  but  when 
tire  íaíS  ¡nembrarVe  ís  feáVd  réry  deep,  it 
ís  btlt.to  divide  it  by  a  tranfverfe  01  Ipn- 
giíiuíihl  mcifion,  tajujag  care  that  yon 
do  not  at  the  lame  time  wound  the  mem- 
brane  of  the  ty  ñipan  um  which  in  in-ants 
ís  ñor  feated  ío  dtep  in  the  ear  as  ín  adults. 

*fuhcvcks  in  the  meatus  audiiomiu  Tu- 
'.-jiivcks  or  fleíhy  rxcreíVences  in  the  au- 
dítory  pafíagecf  the  ears  give  gréat  unea- 
finefs,  and  do  partly,  ¡f  not  wholly,  ph- 
ftmcl  the  hd&ring,  When  they  are  not 
rof  loiíg  ftandíng,  they  ra  a  y  be  remoled 
wíth  eichíírotics  5  or,  as  tbefe  are  dange- 
iWs  when  they  touch  thé  membtane  of 
"  the  íympsnum,  tliey  mny  be  extjrpatcd 
by  tire  fdfFars,  or  fcal peí,  when  they  are 
not  tVated  too  iow  in  the  ear-  Laftly,  it 
.£j:pears  f'rom  theobfervations  of  Hilda- 
¡nasj  (cent,  iiL  obC  1.)  and  Purmannu?, 
(chírusg/'  pag,  2$o,}  that  tbefe  tubercles 
ra  a  y  be  frequently  removed  wíth  fu  ecefs 
hy  ¡ígatHfe- 

For  other  diforders  of  the  ear/ and  for 
the  method  of  extracling  extranecus 
bodies,  fallen  ínto  ir,   lee  the  articles 

DíAFNESS,  TlMNlTlíS   AUEllUM,  (^C 

and  the  arricie  Extractíon. 

Ear,  ín  mu  fie,  denotes  a  kínd  of  interna! 
fennY,  by  which  we  perceive  and  ¡udge  of 
harraony.  a,nd  niníical  founds. 

Ear,  araong  gardeners,  a  narae  gíven  to 
the  leaves  íhat  firft  appear  frora  the  feed, 
which  differ  coníiderably  frora  otber 
leaves,    See  the  arricie  Leaf, 

Ear-picíc,  an  inítntment  of  ivory,  fdver, 
Or  oíhtr  metal,  foraevuhat  in  Jbrm  of 
a  probé,  for  eleaníng  the  ear. 
The  Chínete  ha  ve  a  variety  of  thefe  ín- 
ftruments,  wíth  which  they  are  mighty 
fond  of  tickling  theír  ears  5  but  thís 
praclice,  as  Sír  Hans  Sloane  judicioufly 
obferves,  muít  be  ver  y  prejudicial  to  fo 
delicare  an  organ,  'by  bringing  too  great 
a  ñow  of  humours  on  it. 


Ear-shellSj  aures  marina,    See  the  ar- 
ricie Aures  Marinje, 
Small  peaib  are  -lome  ti  mes  foy^d  ín 
thefe  ihells,  whereof  there  are  feveral 
fpecíeí?.    See  ?he  anide  Pearl, 

EaH'Wax,  cerumen*    See  the  artide  Ce. 

R0MEK. 

Ear-WIG  forfiaiia,  ín  zoofogy,  See  the 
avticle  Forfícula. 

EAR1NG,  in  the  íes-langüage,  ls  thst 
,part  of  the  bolt  rope  which  at  the  ftmr 
corners  of  the  fail  is  left  open,  Ín  the 
íh3 pe  of  a  ring;  The  two  uppeimoft 
parta  are  put  o  ver  the  ends  of  the  yartt 
arrns,  and  ib  the  fai|  Ís  raade  faft  to 
the  yard  ;  and  info  the  lowermoft  ear- 
in^s,  the  fiieets  and  tacks  are  féjzéd  or 
bene  at  the  -ríe  w. 

EARL,  a  britifli  title  of  nob¡3ity,  mxt 
beíqyv  a  raarquis,  and  abo  ve  a  vilbum, 
Éads  were  antiently  called  comités,  be- 
^cauíé  ihey  were  wont  cümitari  regm,  to 
wait  lipón  thé  king  for  counctl  ándaUyicet 
,Tbe  Ger mana  cali  them  graves ¡  as  land- 
grave,  margrave,  paífgravej .rheingravej 
the  Saxcns.  eajdormen,  uoleli  tb^r  ti  de 
nílght  be  more  propci  ly  applied  to  our 
dukes  j  the  Dañe?,  eorías  ;  and  tlie  Eng- 
liílij  earls,  Tiie  tifie,  ongmaÍJy,dÍÉ<!  wiih 
the  man.  William  the  conquería-  ñill 
raade  it  he  redi  ta  ry,  gíving  it  in  fee  to  his 
. nobles ,  and  alloting  them  for  the  fcp- 
port  of  theii  fíate  the  third  penny  cut 
the  fhsrtff's  conrt,  ifftiing  011 1  of  all  pkaa 
of  the  mire  whence  they  had  theír'iiüe* 
kBnt  now  the  mátter  is  quite  otherwife; 
.for  whereas  lie  retofo  re  comes  and  comital?.! 
,  wére  correíative?,  and  there  was  no  comes 
or  ear],  but  had  a  county  or  (hice  for  in 
earl  dura,  of  latter  y  ears  tbe  mtmber  oí 
caris  increafing,  and  no  more  cu  mi  ib 
being  left,  divers  ha  ve  made  choícé  of 
íbme  tminent  part  of  a  county,  as  Liad- 
íey,  Hollando  Cleveland,  &c.  iomc  oía 
leífer  part,  as  Strafford,  others  ha  ve 
chofen  for  their  title  fome  e minen t  town, 
as  Marlborough,  Éxeter,  BHftoh  &cr 
and  fome  have  taken  for  their  title  the 
ñame  of  a  fmall  village¿  their  ownfrat 
or  park,  as  Godoíphin,  Clarendon,  &ct 
An  cari  is  treated  by  cinclure  of  faorct, 
,  mantle  of  ftate  put  upen  him  by  the  king 
him  íelf,  a  cap  and  a  coronet  put  11  pon  l|is 
head?  a  ¡id  a  chsrt.er  in  lus  hand*  AN  the 
earls  of  England  are  denominated  írom 
forae  mire,  town  or  place,  except  three  j 
'  two  of  wliom,  <viz,.  earl  Rivers,  and  earl 
Paulen  take  their  denqraination  rVpmíl- 
1  u  ít ri ou s7s hiüí es j  -th e  third  is  not  only 
honorary,  as  ali  the  reít,  but  alfo  olH- 

ciary» 
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cíaiVj  as  the  earl  maríhal  of  Ehgland* 

wbo  had  antiendy  feveral  courts  undér  his 
lurifdi&ion,  as  the  couit  of  chivalry,  and 
íbe  coiut  of  honour,  Under  him  is  alfo 
tbs  heraldo  office  or  college  of  arms.  He 
Míh  íbme  pie*  é  minen  ce  in  the  court  of 
Márflialfta*  where  he  may  íit  in  judg- 
ment  againít  thofe  who  ofrend  wíthin  the 
verge  of  th  e  k  i  n  g's  co  urt#  T  h  i  s  o  ffice  i  s 
of  tftcat  antíquity  in  England,  and  antí- 
entiy  of  greater  power  than  now  5  and 
has  been  for  le  vera!  ages  hereditary  in  the 
ifloft  noble  famíly  of  Howard. 

EARNEST,  arrbas  money  advaneed  to 
bind  the  partíés  ta  the  performance  of  a 
verbal  hargain*  By  the  civil  íaw*  he  who 
recedes  from  bis  bargain  lo  fes  his  earneít, 
and  jf  the  perfon  who  rece! ved  the  earneít 
give  back,  he  is  to  return  the  earneft 
double,  But  with  iiSj  the  perfon  who 
gave  it3  is  in  ítríctnefs  obligad  to  abide 
by  his  bargain  j  and  in  café  he  decline  it, 
is  not  dílbharged  npon  forfeiting  his  ear- 
nefl,  tnit  may  be  fued  for  the  whoJe  mo- 
ney ílipulated* 

EARTH,  turra*  m  phyfiology,  oneof  the 
four  vulgar,  or  peripatética  l  elementa  ¡ 
defined  a  (Imple,  dry,  and  co]d  fu  b  flanee  ; 
and  as  fucb,  an  íngredient  in  the  com- 
poíiiion  of  aU  natural  bodies. 
It  fljonkt  be  .well  obferved,  that  the  ele- 
ment  earth  is  a  very  difFerent  matter  from 
the  earth  wbereoñ  we  tread,  Ariltotle 
havíng  laid  down  col  d  and  dry  as  his 
firít  elementj  to  give  it  a  fuitable  ñame, 
locJced  among  the  diverle  bodies  for  that 
v.-hich  /hould  come  the  neareft  thereto  5 
which  being  earth,  he  gave  bis  firír  ele» 
raem  tbn t  tlenomínation  t  though  thus 
borrowing  a  word'that  had  had  been  uf- 
eíl  for  a  difFerent  tbing,  occafioned  a  grent 
parí  oí'  bis  íbllowers  to  run  ínto  a  n  extra  - 
vaga  11 1  error,  and  to  füppofe  ihat  this  ha- 
bítahle  fbffiíe  earth  was  an  elementa 

Earth,  in  natura!  hiftory,  a  foífilc,  pr  ter- 
reíírjal  matter,  whereof  oor  globe  partly 
confiits. 

Eartbs  are  either  {imple  jor  compound* 
The  fímple  earth s  are  friable,  opake, 
infipid  bodies,  not  infla mma ble,  vitrifi* 
able  by  extreme  heat,  diffu  Tibie  ín  water, 
and  feparable  from  it  by  filtration*  Of 
[hele  wé  ha  ve  fiye  genera  or  kinds,  <vi&t 
boles,  clays,  marles,  ochres,  andtripe]as, 
See  Eole?  Clav,  Marle^  &c. 
Tbe  compound  earths  are  compofed  of 
argillacíious  or  marley  partióles  feparated 
and  divided  by  adven titious  matter,  and 
íiever  í Ve e  from  üiefe  mixtures^  or  Ín  the 
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ftate of  pnre  earths*  Of  iheíe we  have  four 
g  ?  n  q  ra ,  X  wo  of  1  óa  m  $s<u?z*  t  b  ráis  ff  o  m  i  c"i  h  , 
and  glffchroniiílhés  5  andtwo  of  moulds, 
<vi%.  t h ni ptomíítheSj  a n d  gl o ro m \B h es , . 
See  Loamí,  Mould,  Tkraüsto- 
mícthes,  Thruptomicthks,  &L 
Bsfides  tbefe  earths,  tbere  are  frequently 
found  in  digging  a  kind  of  terree  mif- 
cellanre,  of  no  determínate  fpecies,  ñor 
to  be  known  by  any  peculiar  ñame,  be- 
ing compofed  ofjnafTes  of  difFerent  fizes, 
of  difFerent  fpecies  of  eai  ths,  broken  off 
from  iheír  firata,  foon  after  thelrforma- 
tion,  and  b)pn ded  ío^ether  at  the  time 
of  the  original  fobíidehee  of  the  ílrara. 
As  for  chian,  éj*etrían,  lemnian,  and 
ma  Itere  earihs,  to^ether  with  a  11 1  he  fc'd- 
ed  eaiths  whjch  are  the  íubjecls  of  the 
materia  medica,  fee  the  artícles  Chían 
Earth,  Eretiuan,  Earth,  Bole, 
Mar  le,  6^. 
Earth,  in  ganiening  and  huíbandryj  if 
good,  fhoüld  be  of  a  blackiJli  cplbur, 
grave lly,  ftt,  plíant,  or  eaíy  to  be  dig* 
ged  1  it  flíould  be  ntithei  cold  ñor  lighi, 
it  onght  to  have  no  ül  fmell  or  taíle/aml 
h  fhouíd  be  of  the  fame  cjiiality  khtté  nr 
four  feet  ¿eep  for  trees,  which  if  they 
have  not  that  depth,  \yill  languííhand 
deeay  .after  they  have  been  planten1  fix 
years.  Frtiit  trees  wi]J  thrive  in  a  lefs 
depthj  and  they  generad  y  produce  the 
moft  generous  fjuifs,  when  their  rooís 
fpread  near  the  íhríace  of  the  earth. 
Hofbandrnen  calí  that  new  earth  which 
íyíng  ihree  or  moré  feet  deep,  nevcr 
férvcd  to  the  noriníhment  of  apy  p]ant  ; 
or  earth  that  hss  been  a  íong  rime  built 
upon,  íhouah  it  had  forrnerly  boVe  5 
earth  likt'.xiíé  of  a  íarídy  loa  ni  v  natnve, 
where  cattle  have  been  a  long  time  fed, 
may  be  aecoimred  fuch,  and  he  of  ex- 
cellent  nfe  for  moít  forts  of  pjánts,  efoe- 
cially  if  it  h^s  been  thrown  up  in  heáps  to 
gvow  richer. 
Eap.th,  in  chemlírry,  h  ufed  for  a  principie 
oí-  element,  in  the  compofirbn  of  bodies,  , 
entering  them  either  as  an  ingredient,  or 
giving  tbf-m  a  power  of  perío'rmíng  va- 
nóos operations  ín  nature  and  art. .  fr 
is  a  body,  as  havíng  thr.ee  direeníiops, 
impenet  1  abili ty ,  %u rabil ity,  and  jts  own 
particular  gráviíj.  In  weight  it  exceeds 
water,  fálts,  and  the  fpirits  of  anñnaís 
and  vegetables,  When  puré,  or  perfetlly 
feparated  from  other  bodies,  it  is  confííl- 
ent,  hard,  and  fine,  though  brittle  w:th 
regard  to  otir  fenfes,  and  eaíily  reducible 
by  trituration  into  a  certa  i  n  powde^  in 
in  which  refpecl  it  differs  from  the  tiuc 
6  O  i  lüctaU 
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metáis  and  gems  5  though  ftill  more  in 
thts,  that  it  remains  fixed  and  unchanged 
ín  the  moft  vloíent  fire,  even  fo  far  as  not 
ta  ftow  thereín, 
*  JSoeríiaavp  i'ays,  he  never  cotild  obtain 
elementas  y  earth  from  metáis,  but  it 
roay  be  obtained  from  water,  from  cal- 
cincd  vegetables,  from  fmoak  and  íbot, 
from  puírified  animáis,  from  diáilltd 
animal  fluidsj  from  fofllle  falts,  and  from 
fluid  and  íbüd  fujphurs.  Whence  be  con- 
C  tudes,  that  the  fame  íímple  elementar  y 
esvth  contribuyes  as  a  coñftituent  princi- 
pie to  form  the  partí  cu  lar  corpórea!  fa~ 
bric  01  animáis,  vegetables,  and  fome 
foffils  of  a  lefs  permanent  and  lefs  Gmple 
naíuréj  and  in  them  all  fei ves  asa  firm 
bufo  to  their  form,  whilft  it  unitcs  the 
other  principies  to  itfelf,  and  to  one  ano- 
ther,  fo  as  to  conítitute  one  determínate 
individual.  lísnce  alfo,  fays  hef  (he  pro  - 
perty  of  afíimubting  other  fubítanees  tu- 
to the  n ature  of  every  budy  that  receives 
nutrlment,  and  confequenrJy  the  feminal 
property  of  prod ucing  their  like,  is  pHn- 
cipaííy  owing  to  the  eflicacy  of  this  earth  i 
fot  their  propei  ties  no  longer  remam  after 
lhe  particular  texture  dependí  n£  princi- 
pal] y  upon  the  earth  is  deílroyed,  or 
wanting  in  any  body. 

Earth,  in  aftroñomy  and  geogra pby,  one 
of  the  prlmary  planeta,  being  thts  terra- 
queous  giobe  whereon  vve  inhábil. 

Figure  of  the  Eautr  was  accoimted  by 
fome  of  the  atuíents  to  be  like  that  of  an 
oblong  cyJinder  j  by  otheií,  of  the  form 
of  a  drum,  and  by  others  to  be  fíat.  The 
moderns  demoníhate  jt  to  be  nearJy  fphe- 
rical  from  the  folio wing,  amcng;  other 
confiderations.  j.  All  the  a p pea ranees 
of  lhe  heavensj  both  at  land  ard  at  fea, 
are  the  fame  as  they  would  be  if  the  earth 
werea  globe.  %,  ín  eclipfes  of  the  moca 
which  are  caufed  by  the  íhadow  of  the 
earth  falling  upon  the  moon*  this  íhadow 
ís  alvvays  circular^  and  a  body  can  be  no 
other  than  a  glohe,  which  in  ail  íituatíons 
cafts  a  circular  íhadow*  3,  Several  na- 
vigators  hayefailed  quite  round  the  gfobe, 
fteering  their  ccurfe  direfUy  fouih  and 
weft  tii|  they  carne  to  the  magellaníc 
fia,  and  from  thence  to  the  north  and 
weíf,  til'  thzy  returned  tu  iheir  portfrom 
the  eaft  \  and  all  the  phsenomena  which 
íhould  n,atyrally  arlfe  from  the  earth's  ro- 
tundíty^  happened  to  them-  Befides, 
their  method  bf  failing  was  alfo  fcunded 
y  pon  this  hy  poiheíis,  which  could  rever 
(iave  fu cce c cj -d  fo  hrtppily,  if  the  tarth 
bad  becn^of  any  oibci  %uret  \i . ,  s  truc, 
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the  furface  of  the  earth  i$  not  an  exaft 
geométrica  1  globe,  but  then  the  ínequali- 
ti  es  are  fo  inconíiderable,  that  the  hígheft 
mountain  bears  no  gr*ater  proportion  to 
the  bulk  of  the  earth,  than  a  prain  ofduft 
does  toa  commonglobe»    The  figure  tf 
the  earth- then  was  reckoned  by  mathe 
maticians  and  geogra  phers  a¿  perfeálj 
ípbei  ical,  excepting  the  fmsíl  ii)eq¿alíti¿ 
in  its  furface,  of  mountains  and  vzW'w 
till  an  accídent  engaged  the  attention  oí 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  Mr,  Huy^ens, 
whó  demonfírated  from  the  laws  of  hy! 
droftaticsj   and  the  revolution  oí  tí,e 
earth  abont  its  axis,  that1  its  figure  was 
not  a  true  fphere,  but  an  óblate  fplieroid 
flatted    towards   the   poles,  M&níkur 
Richer,  when  at  the  ífland  of  Cayenne} 
about  ñvé  degrees  diftant  from  the  equa- 
tor,  found  that  bis  dock,  whkh  at 
Pai  is  kept  true  time,  now  Joft  two  mi- 
nutes and  tventy-eíght  fec onds  zvtry 
day.    Nowí,  though  íieat  will  ¡ei>gthéu 
pendubims,    and    confequently  retará 
tbeir  motion,  it  ís  erríain  the  heats  of 
Cayenne  were  not  fufRcient  to  fohe  tliij 
pha2nomenon>  which  can  flow  only  from 
a  díminutíon  in  the  prtííure  of  gravity. 
For,  as  the  earth  revolves  about  iis  ascis, 
all  its  parts  will  endeavour  to  recéis 
from  the  axis  of  motion,  and  therehy 
the  equarorcal  parts,  where  the  motion 
is  quickeít,  will  Lend  lefs  towards  the 
center  iban  the  rell  \  tbeir  endeavour  to 
íly  off  from  the  axis  abour  which  1] te y 
revolve,  taking  ofT  part   cf  their  ten- 
deney  that  way  ¿  fo  that  thoíé  parís  will 
become  Jíghter  than  fuch  as  are  nearer 
the  poles.    The  polar  parts,  therefore, 
will  prefs  rn  towards  the  etnter,  and 
raífe  the  equatoreal  parts,  til!  the  quan- 
tity  of  matter  in  the  latter  is  Ib  far  in- 
crea  fe  d  as  to  compenfate  for  iis  líght- 
nefs,^  and  an  equilibríum  be  reftoied» 
On  whícb  aecount,  the  form  which  the 
earth  aífumes  wiií  be  that  of  an  óblate 
fpheroid,  whofe  íheirter  axis  paífes  thfo1 
the  poles.    By  virtue  only  of  the  rota- 
tion  of  ihe  earth  about  its  axis,  the  weíght 
of  bodies  at  the  equator  ís  lefs  than  at 
the  poies,  Ín  íhe  proportion  of  ?■%%  10 
aSo,  From  henee  ariíes,  asa  b*fove  oh- 
ferved,  a  fpheroidicai  form  of  the  earth, 
and  from  that  fpheroidicai  form  arifea 
another  diminution  of  gravúy  at  the 
equator,  by  which,  if  the  earth  were 
bomogeneoüs  tbroughout,  bodies  at  ttie 
eqnaior  would  lofe  one  poundmini| 
and  fo  on  both  aceounts  taken  togetherj 
lhe  gravity  of  bodks  at  the  poles 
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lo  the  fame  at  the  equator  as  $30  to 
ít^q.  From  whence,  if  we  luppoife  lhe 
ipiavíty  oí'  bodies  withiiv  the  earth  to  be 
¿ife£Uy  as  ^ie'r  difapce  from  the  center, 
thofe  numbers  will  alio  exprefs  the  re- 
latton  between  its  polar  andT  equaroreal 
día  meter.  This  ís  upon  a  fuppoíition 
ibat  ,the  earth  was  at  firffc  fluid,  or  a 
chaos*  having  its  folid  and  fluid  jparts 
confufedly  míxed  together  3  but  if  we 
fuppoEe  it  aHjírft  partly  fluid  and  partly 
dry,  as  it  now  is,  íince  we  find  that  the 
latid  is  very  nearly  of  the  fame  figure 
vvítli  the  fea,  except  raifed  a  litrie  to  pre- 
^lít  its  being  overftowed,  the  earth  muft 
{H13  he  of  the  fame  forni ;  for  otherwife 
the  major  part  of  the  water  would  flow 
towards  the  equator,  and  fpread  itfelf 
Jilee  an  imindat  ion  ©ver  ali  the  land  in 
diofe  parts.  This  theory  met  with  great 
oppofition  from  Monheur  Caffi  n  i  ,  who 
Jming  meafured  the  meridian  of  Fiance, 
ítala  red  (vuíth  great  rea  fon  tikewile  if 
the  obfei  vations  had  bcen  correal)  that  the 
earth,  inflead  of'  being  flattened,  was 
lengthened  towards  the  poles,  that  is,  in- 
íkad  of  bsíog  an  óblate,  it  was  an  oh- 
lortg  ípheroid,  higher  at  the  poíes  by 
about  ninety  five  miles»  So  wjde  a  dif- 
taire,  between  philoiophers  of  fo  high 
rank,  determined  at  length  the  king  of 
France,  at  an  expence  becoming  a  mn- 
narch,  to  employ  two  campan  íes  ;of  nía- 
themat  i  c  i  ans ,  the  onc  ■  ■  Jto  ni  ea  fu  re  i  h  e 
Jengrh  of  a  degrcre  of  the^merídian  at  the 
equator,  and  the  other  the  length  of  a  de- 
gree at  tbe  polar  circle,  that  by  compar- 
Jng  them  togetber,  and  with  the  length 
of  the  degree  of  France,  it  migbt  be 
kaown  whether  the  earth  were  oblong  or 
fot  towarás-  the  poíes. 
It  is  ccrtain,  if  the  lengths  of  the  de- 
grees  of  latitude  decrea  fe,  as  we  go 
from  the  equator  towards  the  potes,  then 
Ihe  axis  is  greater,  and  the  figure  an  ob- 
len j^fph  ero  id  5  but  on  the  contrary,  if 
tbefe  lengths  increafe,  as  you  re 3 nove 
towards  the  poles,  the  axis  is  lefs  than 
a  diameter  at  the  equator,  and  tronfe- 
queotíy  the  figure  an  óblate  fpheroid, 
This  Jaft  appearsj  by  the  refpective  men- 
furations  of  tbefe  mathematicíans  (as  it 
díd  befare  by  the  theory  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton)  to  be  the  true  figure  3  tbe  re- 
to It  of  their  operationsj  which  were  per- 
fcrmed  with  a  íiirprizlng  degree  of  ex* 
aítnefs,  being  as  foHows*  The  mea  fu  re 
of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  the  lati- 
tude  of'  ¿6°  2  o',  was  fovmd  to  be  57437  J>3 
\¿Mi  amt  in  the  JsUlude  of  ^  %¿  onJy 
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571  t oí  fes  i  for  the  obfervátíone  of 
Mr.  Caflini  have  beén  corred ed  by  fome 
gentlemen  of  the  french  academy,  fince 
the  return  of  the  academiclans  from  the  , 
north.  Now  fuppofing  thofe  degrees  ac- 
curately  meaíln  ed,  the  axis  or  diameter 
that  paites  thiough  che  poles  will  be  to 
the  diameter  of  the  equatór^  as  177  to 
178,  and*  henee  the  earth  will  betwenty- 
two  miles  bigher  at  the  equator  tban  at 
the  poles.  The  length  of  a  degree  of  the 
meridian  under  the  equator,  was  found 
to  be  56767  toifes,  and  by  redudng  it 
to  the  level  of  the  feaa  567^6  roifes* 
But  as  the  heat  rnuíl  needs  have  produ*< 
ced  fome  vari  a  tío  n  in  the  lengtlx  of  the 
toife  that  was  ufed, .  when  this  corrección 
is  madej  the  length  of  a  degree  was 
found  to  be  56753  toifesj  an$  the  ratio 
of  tbe  axis  of  the  earth  to  the  diameter 
of  the  equator,  that  of  17.3  to  179  \ 
wheoce  it  foliowsithat  the  earth  ís  óblate, 
or  fla'ted  a  i7oth  part  towards  the  poles. 
Henee  the  length  of  the  degrees  of  the 
meridian  in  any  latitude  are  determined, 
for  wbicb  werefer  to  the  article  Degree. 
If  any  one  is  defirous  of  being  ínformed 
of  tbe  methods  obferved  in  performíng  t 
thefe  menfurations  at  the  equator,  and 
the  ai  ¿lie  ch  ele,  let  him  confult  Mr. 
Maupenuis's  figure  of  the  earth  dectr- 
mtnedj  with  Mr.  Murdoeh^s  tranílation, 
and  the  book  íately  publifhed  by  MrÉ 
Bouguer  and  Condamine. 
From  the  theory,  already  given,  of  the 
earth,  it  apptarSj  that,  in  its  fpheroídip 
cal  figure,  the  degrees  of  latitude  in- 
creafe  from  the  tquator  to  the  pole  \  fo 
that  if,  in  the  equator,  a  degree  eonfiíls 
of  íixty  miles,  in  the  fe  ve  ral  latitudes  the 
miles  will  be  as  below  ¡ 
Lat.  o,  io°,  ao°.  30o.  40. 
MJn  7  ,  „  _ 

a  deg.  I  6o*  5 5' 5»  59>$7*59>G7'59¿  >  59*93- 

Lat,         60^*    70o.      So°.  90o. 

Denfity  of  th  Earth.     See  ^uantity  of 

matter  w  th¿  Earth,  infra  * 
Geographical  divi/tons  of  the  Earth,  com- 
prehend,   j,   Its   natural  divifions,  as 
continent,  iíland,  peninfula,  ocean,  lake, 
gulph,  Gff,       Its  poli  tic  ai  divifions,  as 
empire,  kingdbm,  province,  cíty,  Ger- 
many,  Britain,  Middlefex,  ¿ondou, 
ft  The  ecclefiaflícal  diviíions,  as  arch- 
bifliopno,  dio  ce  fe,  parifh,  Éf£-,  See  the 
artícles Continent,  Islán d,  ísfr. 
Magxetifm  of  the  Earth,    Dr.  Knigbt 
tbjnks  the  eaith  may  be  confidered  as  a 

great 
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great  loadftone,  whofe  magnética!  parts 
are  difpofed  in  a  very  irregular  man.ner, 
and  that  the  fouth  pole  of  the  earth  ís 
analogous  to  the  north  pole  in  magnets  ; 
that  is,  the  pole  by  which;the  magnética  l 
íheam  enters.  He  obferves,  that  the 
earth  míght  become  magnética  1  by  the 
í  i  on -ores  it  containSj  and  notwithfta"nd- 
ing  it  might  have  remained  unmagneti- 
cal,  unleís  fome  can  fe  had  exifted  ca  pable 
of  makíng  that  repellen  t  matter  pro- 
¿tucing  magnetifm  move  in  a  ftream  thro-1 
the  earth,  yet  he  thinks  that  fuch  a  caufe 
¿oes  really  exí.ft.  For  if  the  earth  re- 
volves  round  the  fun  in  an  eflípfls,  and 
the  fouth  pole  of  the  earth  k  direáled 
towards  the  fun  at  the  time  of  ira  defeent, 
a  ftream  of  repellen  t,  matter  will  thereby 
be  made  to  enter  at  the  íbmh  p^le*  and 
come  out  at  the  north.  And  heíbggeíls, 
that  the  earthTs  being  ín  its  penhelion  in 
the  winter,  may  be  one  rea  fon  why  mag- 
netifm Ís  ftronger  In  thís  fea  fon  than  in 
fummer,  H^nre  alfo  the  doclor  thinks 
it  probable,  that  the  eartíff  magnettfm 
has  been  improving  fin  ce  the  creation, 
and  that  this  may  be  one  realbn  why  tbe 
ufe  of  the  eompafs  was  not  di  feo  veré  d 
fooner,  See  the  a  nicle  Macn  e  t. 
Motion  of  the  Earth,  The  earth  has  a 
triple  motion»  i*  A  dtumál  motion  round 
its  own  axis,  from  wefl  lo  eaít,  in 
twen  ty  -  fon  r  h  ou  rs ,  w \\ i  ch  o  ce.  i  fions  th  e 
perpetual  fncctííion  of  days  and  níghrs. 
It  is  a gi  e ea  bl  e  f  o  rea fon  that  the  la r ( h 
fhould  revolve  about  its  axis  ro  account 
for  the  appearance  of  fuch  a  vaít  number 
of  ftars  which  Jecm  to  per  for  m  Their  re- 
volutions  round  the  earth  in  twenty  four 
hours  j  for  the  motion  of  thefe  ftars, 
were  it  real,  wouki  be  incredibiy  fwjft 
and  beynnd  al]  imaginaron,  hecaufe  their 
diñance  in  refpefl  of  us,  is  abnoít  infinite, 
and  the  oibit  they  have  to  run  round  fo 
prod.igionfly  great,  that  they  muft  .move 
at  leaft  100,000  miles  Ín  a  tnínute.  See 
the  arricies  Diúrnal  and  Copekn:can 
Syjlcm. 

a.'  An  annukl  motion  round  the  fun  ín  a 
year,  whieh  produces  the  different  feafons, 
ánd  the  lengthenjng  and  fhoitening  of 
¡days.  Wc  kive,  under  the  anide  Co- 
PERNícan  Syjfemy  demonftrated  thatihe 
tartíi  moves  round  the  fun  :  we  íliall 
heie  explaín  the  phaenomena  that  a  rife 
from  that  motion,  in  conjnncf  ion  with 
the  rotaHon  round  its  axis,  havíng  firft 
premited  ttiat  the  eartb  in  its  annüa]  mo- 
tion has  i  ta  axis  ahvays  in  the  fame  di- 
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reculón ,  or  parallel  to  ¡tfelf,  See  tíic  aN 
íicle  Fa&al&elis'm. 
Suppofe  Ttf  Y  ^E¿±  (píate  LXXXII. 
fig*  i  )  tbe  eartVs  orbit,  and  S  the  fu^ 
Thro1  the  center  of  the  fun  draw  themfu 
iine  cy>  S  ^  parallel  to  the  commm 
feaion  of  the  equator  and  the  cc!ihí¡r 
which  wíll  meet  with  the  ecliptic  in 
•  poinU  t  4±t  And  when  the  earth  (m 
from  the  fun  is  in  either  of  the  poi^j 
cyi  or  a  right  line  S  0r  g  ^ 
joiníng  the  center  of  tile  earth  and  fon 
will  coincide  with  the  coinmon  feaion  of 
the  equator  and  ecliptic,  and  will  rhert  he 
perpendicular  to  A  B,  the  axis  of  ibe 
earth,  or  of  the  equator,  becaufe  it  isin 
the  plañe  of  the  equator,  Eut  the  fame 
line  is  alfo  perpendicular  to  the  circle 
which  bounds  the  light  snd  darknefs,  and 
thtrefore  the  axis  of  the  eni  th  wÍ31  ht  ¡n 
the  plañe  of  that  circle,  which  wjH  tbre 
fore  pafs  through  the  poles  of  the  eanh 
and  wílí  cut  the  equaíor  andallitspa- 
ralléis  iñto  equal  parts.  When  the  earth 
therefcire3  is  in  the  begínniug  of  ¿k,  the 
fun  wíLS  be  feen  in  V»  ¡1  the  common 
íeítion  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  in 
which  poíuion,  the  circle  of  illumination 
tojicfies  hoth  poles  ^  the  fun  h  vtttbl 
to  the  equator,  and  the  days  and  nights 
are  equal  all  the  worid  cver :  and  this 
will  be  the  fpring  fea  fon  j  or  vernal  equi- 
n^x»  Sée  tbe-articIe^E.QyiKOx, 
The  e^rth  in  its,  annual  motion  going 
through  s±>  Trj  >  íind  J  towards  Vf,  and 
the  common  feclion  of  the  eqwstor  nsid 
tiie  ecliptic  remaining  always  parallel  ta 
i  tfelf,  it  will  no  longer  pafs  through  the 
body  of  the  fun;  but,  u\  Yf,  it  maki^s  a 
right  angle  with  the  line  S  P,  vvhkh  jsins 
the  centers  of  tífe  fun  and  earth.  And 
hfrcauíe  the  line  S  P  is  not  in  the  pbne  of 
the  equator,  but  in  that  of  ihe  echptic, 
the  angle  1>  P  which  the  x i s  of  the 
earth  BAmakes  wittiit,  will  notaos 
be  a  right  angle,  but  an  oblique  one  o 
66  -J-  degrees,  whieli  is  the  lame  v/iib  th 
inclination  of  the  axis  to  the  plañe  of  th 
ecliptic,  Let  the  angle  S  PL  be  a  righ 
angle,  and  the  circle  boundíng  light  an 
darknefs,  will  pafs  through  the  point  L 
and  then  the  arch  BL,  or  the  angle  EPL 
wjIÍ  be  23  i  degrees,  that  b,  cqual  to  th 
complíment  of  the  angle  B  P  S  to  a  righ 
angle,  Let  the  angle  EFJE  be  a  righ 
angle,  and  then  the  line  P  JE  will  be  i 
the  plarie  of  the  equator.  Thereforc 
becaufe  the  arebes  B  JE  and  LT  a 
equalj  each  of  them  beíng  quatats 
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-f  t]xt  commoD  arch  B  T  be  taken  away, 
1 L  will  remam  T M  equal  to  LB, 
l>to  n  i  degra*.  Take  ÍE  M 
eLd  ío^T,  and  through  the  pomts 
M¡ndT  defcribe  two  parallel  circles 
TC,1  MN  j  the  one  reprefents  the  trb- 
¿  of  cáncer,  and  the  other  the  tropíc  of 
gpfjcorn-  And  the  earfli  betng  ín  this 
íituation,  the  fur>  will  approach  the  near- 
c]i  that  ít  can  cometo  the  north  pole  :  he 
dll  ílutie  perpendicular  [y  on  the  poínE 
<P  ai3d  confequemly  wjül  be  vertical 
t0'  a|[  the  inhabítants  nnder  the  tropíc 
0f  cáncer,  when  he  comes  to  their  meri- 
di¡ins«  lt  is  manifeft  that  the  circle  which 
bgiinds  light  and  'darknefs,  rea  ches  be- 
ypntl  die  north  po1e>  B  to  Lj  but  b- 
wards  thefodtfi  it  falls  mort  to  the  fon  th 
pie  A,  and  reaches  no  farther  than 
£  TJuough  L  and  F,  lee  two  p  a  ralléis 
lo  the  equ  ifo^  be  deferibed»  Thefe  will 
¿refent  the  polar  circles,  and  while  the 
farth  ís  ín  P,  all  that  tracl  of  ít  which 
h  induded  witlnn  the  polar  circle  KL 
coíttiinies  i  ti  the  Jíght,  notwithftanding 
í¿e  omltant  revoluti  en  round  the  axis. 
On  ihe  tontiary,  thoíe  that  lye  within 
ib  antarílíc  circle  remaín  Ín  con  ti  mi  al 
darknefe,  Befides,  it  is  alio  manifeít, 
]h(  all  rhe  pat  aliéis  between  the  equsror 
snd  til?  afilie  circle,  are  cut  by  the  circle 
büímdrrtJ  Jight  and  datknefs  ínto  unequal 
piiinn,  i  he  tárgefl  portions  of  thefe 
í¡icI:h  i>-:ii;iining  in  the  liglií,  and  the 
freí .12-  u  in  datknelf j  but  thefe  parallels 
vdirh  are  towards  the  sntarclic  circle 
ríav¿  tfieír  enrateíJ;  portions  in  darknefs, 
íñdtfoir  leaft  ¡n  light  j  and  the  uifference 
of  ihvW  ppitiOjñs  will  be  greater  pr  leís, 
acconlíng  35  the  circles  at  e  nearer  to  the 
pultj  ór  to  the  equator.  Therefore,  when 
¡be  (un  is  feen  in  canter  es,  the  inhabi- 
lants  of  the  north  ern  hemifphere  will  ^áye 
Üíeir  days  at  the  longeftj  and  their  íijítHls 
tt  the  ffoorttü,  aud  the  fealbn  of  the  y  car 
mil  be  íUmmer*  The  routrary  of  this 
will  bppen  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fouthern  hemifphere. 
As  Míe  earth  moves  on  from  Vf  by 

tlie  north  pole  retunií,  the  diurn  al 
,  biches  begin  g  ra  d  tía  1  ly  to  de  cieatej  ai  id 
[he  noflurnal  to  inci  ^aíc,  and  of  con- 
fetiuencej  the  fun»  rays  will  faíí  more 
anri  more  oblíqueíy,  and  his  lieat  pro- 
prttonably  dimíni-íhes,  t:iJ  tlne  ejartb. 
comed  to  cp7  when  the  fun  will  appear 
k&i  at  whjch  time,  the  days  will  agam 
bífqual  to  the  nights  to  all  the  ínhabi- 
13TH5  of  the  earth,  the  circle  bounding 
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light  and  darknefs  paíTui^  in  thíspoíi  - 
líon,  th ron gb  the  poles.  This  will  be  th* 
feafon  called  autumn. 
The  earth  moving  on  through  ty*  ^ 
and  n ,  the  fun  will  be  feen  to  go  in  the 
ecliptíc  through  ¿±  rr^  a.nd  ^ ,  and  will 
appear  to  decline  from  the  eqnator,  to- 
wards  the  íbuth,  fo  that  when  the  earth 
is  really  in  a^,  the  fun  will  appear  i n  t^fV 
And  whereas  the  a^is  AB  always  re- 
tains  its  parallelifrUí  the  earth  will  have 
the  fame  pofition  and  afpecl  in  refpecl  to 
the  fun,  that  it  had  when  it  was  in  J>f  ¡ 
but  wíth  this  dííFürence,  that  when  ihé 
tracl  within  the  polar  circle  KL  was  m 
continua]  light  while  the  earth  was  in  Vf  j 
now  the  carlh  arriving  a.t  ^5,  that  famer 
traR  will  be  altogelber  ín  darknefs  :  hüt 
the  oppoíite  fpace  within  the  circle  FG, 
will  be  in  a  continua!  ¡llumÍnatíon3  and 
at  the  pole  A  there  will  be  no  mght'for 
the  fpace  of  íix  months.  Here  likewife 
of  the  paralleís  between  the'  eqnator  and 
the  north  pole,  the  illumínated  portions 
are  much  lefs  than  the  portions  which 
remaín  in  darknefs,  the  conuary  of 
which  happsned  ín  the  former  pofition, 
fo  itkewife  the  fun  at  mid-day  will  ap- 
pear vertical  to  all  the  ¡nhabiíants  that 
üve  in  the  tropic  MN  ¡  fo  that  ít  will  ap^ 
pear  to  have  defeénd^d  tbwafds  the  fonth 
from  the  parallel  TC,  to  the  paraílel 
M  N,  throngh  the  arch  C  Q_N,  which  is 
fony-íeven  d errees.  This  wííl  be  the  fea- 
fon called  winter* 

Laíüy,  as  the  earth  ¡¿ja'híéys  on  fmrrt 
cáncer  through  Q  and  íiJH  to  the  fun 
appears  to  pafs  through  and  to  <y>y 
and  the  northern  chines  begin  to  retum, 
and  receíve  more  dircóUy  the  enli  vening 
béáms  of  the  fun,  whofe  metidían  heíght 
lioyv  each  day  íncrtaíe  ^  tbe  days 
íiow  teiigtherj,  aml  the'  tedióus  nights 
coniracl  tiieir  refprélíve  a  re  bes ;  and 
évéfy  thili¿  confpíres  to  advance  the  de- 
lighful  ib  fon  of  the  fpnfíg,  wíth  the 
equdity  of  days  £¡nd  nightf,  as  was 
fhdwn  when  the  earth  was  in  libra,  from 
whích  point  we  began  to  trace  its  mo- 
tion. 

3/  the  third  motion  of  £he  earth,  we 
meári  that  motion  by  which  the  poles  of 
íh¿  wodd  révólye  about  thr.  pules  of  the 
ecliptíc,  and  occafion  whnt  is  comra&nly 
called  the  precclTion  of  the  tqninoxes,  or 
more  properly^  ihe  lett  ógreiltpn  of  the 
esti-th'é  no  des.    Sse  the  arricie  Precís- 
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As  to  the  velocity  of  the  earth1  s  motion, 
and  the  figure  and  time  iri  which  it  per- 
forms  a  revolution  round  the  fun,  fee 
the  articles  Per  LO  D  and  OiiJJlT. 

Quantify  of  matier  in  the  EÁRTH*  This 
arduous  problen?  can  only  be  folved  by 
the  principies  of  gravitaron,  We  know 
the  forcé  of  grayity  towards  onr  earth 
by  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies,  or  by 
calculatíng  how  moch  the  moon  ffclls 
below  the  tangent  of  her  orhit  r  alfo  by 
compntjng,  froin  their  motions,  how 
much  a  primary  planee:  falls  below  its 
tangent  in  a  given  rime,  and  how  much 
any  of  Júpiteres  and  Saturnas  íatellites 
fall  below  their  tangents  in  the  femé 
time,  we  are  able  to  determine  the  pro- 
portiem  which  the  giavity  of  a  primary 
planet  to  the  fun,  and  of  a  fatellite  to- 
wards  íts  primary",  bears  to  the  giavity 
of  the  moon  tobante  the  earth)  in  their 
yefpeétive  diftances.  Then,  from  the 
general  law  of  the  variación  oí  gravity, 
the  íorces  that  would  aóT:  opon  them 
at  equal  diClanees  from  the  ion,  Júpi- 
ter, Saturn,  and  the  earth  are  comput- 
en1 \  which  gjve  the  proportíon  of  the 
quantities  of  matter  contained  in  thefe 
tlilferent  bodies  j  that  ísj  if  we  fup- 
pofe  the  matter  j>f  the  fun  to  be  i, 
the  quantitíes  of  matter  in  Júpiter,  Sa- 

-  tnnij.  and  the  earth  will  be  refpeclívely 

T  i  \ 

The  quantitres  of  matter  in  the  fe  bodíes 
being  thus  determmedj  and  their  bulle 
beiug  known  from  arfronomieal  obíer- 
vations,  it  is  eafy  to  compute  their  dif- 
fereot  denííties.  Thus,  the  denfities  of 
the  fun,,  Júpiter,  Saturn,  and  the  earth 
have  beeo  computed  to  be  refpeclivdy  as 
the  numbers  100,  94.  |,  67,  and  400, 

Tóe&ry  of  the  Earth,  The  earth  in  its 
natural  and  original  ftaie  Des  Cartes, 
Burner,  Woodward,  and  Whiflon,  fup- 
pofe  to  ha  ve  been  perfe£tly  round, 
l'mooth,  and  equable  \  and  they  account 
for  its  prefent  rude  and  irregular  form 
principal  ly  from  the  gieat  deluge.  See 
the  article  DelugE. 
Mr.  deBuiíbn,  arguing  from  the  fpheroi- 
dícal  figure  of  the  earth',  and  the  laws 

::  of  bydroílatics,  fuppofes  that  the  earth,  as 
well  as  the  othei  planets,  are  parts  ftruck 
off  from  the  body  of  the  fun  by  the  col- 
lifion  of  comets,  and  confequently,  when 
the  earth  aíTumed  its  form,  it  was  in  a 
ítate  of  JíquefaHíon  by  fue*  Of  this, 
fays  he,  we  will  be  the  more  eaíity  con- 
vinced,  when  we  confider  the  n ature  of 


the  matter  contained  m  the  body  0f  iha 
earth,  the  greateíl  part  of  whkh,  ás  fanrf 
and  clays,  are  vitrified,  or  uitrífiable  fub, 
flanees  ■  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whch 
we  refleél  opon  the  itnpoffihiLity  of  the 
earthj  beíng  ever  in  a  ítate  of  fluj& 
produced  by  water,  fince  there  is  h¿ 
nitely  more  land  than  water  j  and  be- 
lides,  water  has  not  the  power  of  difTol^ 
ifíg  fand,  frenes,  and  oiher  lublhnces  nf 
whích  the  earth  is  compofed.  How  fír 
the  inequalíties  in  the  Face  oí  the  tm¡!, 
the  beds  of  nvers,  lakes,  a(U| 
various  Itrata  in  its  internal  parts,  ferve 
to  confirm  this  hypotlietis,  may  be  feetiin 
HiítoireNaturelle,  £f>*  tom»  by  M.  de 
Buffbn,  and  in  the  arricies  Mountain 
Rrv^R,  Stráta,  gfc* 

B'taimicr  ofibe  Earth,    See  Diameter. 

Díjiance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun.  See 
the  article  DlSTANcH," 

L  af  titule  úf  the  E  a  it  t  h  >    S  ee  La  t  i  t  u  ü  i  , 

Longitud*  ofthe  Earth.  SeeXoNoiTUDE. 

Earth -bacs,/¿7£-j  a  terre>  in  fortifica: ion, 
See  the  article  Sand  bags. 

EAR TH í N G ,  i n  agrien] ture  an d  ga idea* 
ing,  fígntfies  the  envering  of  íhrubs  and 
plan  Es ;  as  viues,  celery,  &c.  with  earth 

EARTHQUAKE,  in  natnral-hiíbry,  3 
violen t  a^Itation  or  trernblmg  of  fome 
coníiderable  part  of  the  eaith,  generally 
attended  with  a  terrible  noífe  líke  tlnm'- 
der,  ahd  fo  me  tí  mes  with  an  eruptioü  of 
fire,  water,  wínd,  &e9 

Caufes  of  Earthquaicés.  EíLthqiiakes 
and  vul canos  are  both  produced  froríi 
the  fame  can  fe,  which*  rrtay  be  thus  ex> 
plaínsd.  Thofe  coun tríes  which  yieíd 
great  flore  of  fulphur  and  nítre,  or  whbrc 
íulphur  íb  fublimed  from  the  pyrites3  are 
by  far  the  molí  injiiréd  and  incommudetí 
by  earth quakes  \  í  or  where  there  ase  (kík 
mines,  they  muñ  fend  up  exhala tions, 
which  meeting  with  fubterraneous  cá- 
verns,  muft  llick  to  the  arche,s  of  thetn, 
as  foot  does  to  the  frdes  oí  our  chimníes  j 
where  they  mise  themfelves  with  the  ni  he 
or  faltpetre  which  comes  out  of  thele 
arches,  in  like  manner  as  we  fee  it  come 
ont  of  theinfide  of  the  arch  of  a  bridge 
and  fo  makes^a  kind  of  cruíl  which  will 
very  ealily  tafea  fire. 
There  are  fe  ver  al  ways  by  which  \hk 
cruíl  may  take  fire,  *viz*  1.  By  the  in* 
flammable  breath  of  the  py rites,  which  ís 
a  kind  of  fulphur  that  naturally  takes 
fire  of  itfelf.  1,  ,By  a  fermentatíon  of 
vapours  to  a  dégree  of  heat,  equal  to  that 
of  fire  and  ñame.   3.  By  the  fatlíng  of 

íbrtie 
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Úñ%  gi'est  ftone  whích  is  undcrmtned  by 
^ater,  and  ííriking  agamít  aMher¿  pro- 
duces fome  fpaiks  íhat  fet  fue  lo  the 
neiahbotirinsr  combttftibltí  rttalter,  which 
j^íng  a  íciiid  of  natural  gunpowdep,  at 
tíie  appuífs  of  the?  fire  goes  dff  wítti  a 
¡foddén  blaft  or  violent  exploljoiii  rum* 
bling  i»  the  boweb  of  the  éarfh^att¿l]ft- 
íngup  the  g  round  abo  ve  it,  fo  as  fome- 
limes  to  make  m  i  í  era  ble  havock  and  de- 
vaftation,  till  ¡t  gets  vene  ora  dífeharge* 
BiirijiflgTnoTjintains  and  trícanos  areonly 
Ib  man  y  ipi  ráeles  ferving  fot  the  dift 
cbat'ge  of  this  fu  b  te  ¡ranean  fire,  wheh  it 
is  thus  prercr  nat  o  ral  ly  a  ÍTemb  led ,  An  d 
wlicre  theie  happens  to  be  fuch  a  ftruc- 
ture  ai) d  conformaron  of  the  i  n tenor  parís 
of  the  earth,  that  the  fire  may  país  freely 
and  without  ímpediment  from  íbe  caverns 
thercin,  it  a  (Terribles  into  the  fe  fp  ira  el  es, 
and  tben  rradily  and  eafily  gets  out  from 
\\m  to  time  without  íhaking  or  difturb- 
íngthe  éarth.  See  the  article  VtjlcanO. 
Jíut  wheré  a  commun ication  is  wanting? 
prthe  paííages  are  not  íúfficiemly  large 
andopETi,  fo  that  it  cannot  come  at  thefaíd 
fptracles,  without  fiiít  forcingand  remov* 
ing  aHobírades,  it  heaves  up  and  íhocks 
earth*  tiSJ  it  batfa  m-du  its  way  to  the 
mouth  of  the  vulcano  $  where  it  rufheth 
forth,  fometime*  in  mighty  ftames,  with 
great  velocity,  and  a  terrible  bellowing 
noife. 

Earthquakes  are  fometimes  confined  tp  a 
nanow  fpacc,  whích  is  properly  the  ef. 
Mof  tlse  re-aírion  of  ihe  fire  i  and  ihcy 
ftiake  the  eartb  juft  as  the  explofion  of  a 
fowder-magazine  caufes  a  fenfible  con- 
cisión at  the  diftance  of  feveral  Jeagues* 
Tlius  a  vjolent  eruption  of  -£Btrtas  will 
«ufe  an  eartbquake  over  all  the  iíhnd  of 
Sicily  ;  but  it  will  never  extend  to  the 
dilbnce  of  three  or  four  htmdred  leagues, 
In  like  manner,  wben  fome  new  vents 
of  íire  have  been  formed  in  mount  Vefu- 
víus,  there  aic  fek  at  the  fatne  time  canil-, 
qüakes  at  Naples,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  vulcano  5  but  théfe  concuf- 
fions  have  never  íhaken  the  Alps,  11er 
been  communicated  to  France,  or  other 
coun  tries  remote  from  ^VSefuvius, 
Sometimes  they  are  fe!t  at  confiderable 
diílances,  and  íhake  a  long  trac~t  of  ground 
without  ^ny  eruption  or  volcano  appear- 
hp  We  have  inítances  of  earthqüakes 
whkh  were  fek  at  tbe  í'ame  time  in  Eng- 
hnd3  F  ranee,  Germán  y  r  and  Hnngary, 
and  íhefe  extend  «Jways  a  great  deal 
moic  in  iiíigih  than  in  bread  th  i  the 
eatthquake,  ¿si  the  til  oí  Nov*  ^755, 
YOL.  II, 
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which  deflroyed  Lslbon,  extended  fro*íj 
nortb  to  fouth  2500  miles  with  the  tití;>u.rt: 
viole n ce  í  It  appears  to  ,haT/e  begarí  in 
Greenland,  and  paíHng  foíithward  was 
perceíved  in  the  iíl--md!;  cf  Triníty,  Fer- 
iOj  ®ti  íb  me  óí  the  wc  ítem  i  fies  of 
Scotlandj  in  [neláu^  in  tlie  íbuth  wéfí 
part  of  England,  tíf.  and  paflmg  under 
the  ocean  filook  ú\  Portugal  ami  great 
part  of  Spairij  whence  it  paífed  to  the 
continent  of  Africa  with  inci edihle  vJo- 
lence,  and  having  fhook  the  kingcíoms  of 
Fez  and  Movocco,  prohibí  y  vented  itfelf 
in  the  fouthern  ocean.  Ea rthquakes 
fhake  a  traét  of  pround  with  more  oí 
]efs  violcnce  in  diíferent  places,  in  pro- 
portion  as  it  is  remote  from  the  fire  j 
and  thsy  ate  slmoft  always  accompanled 
vfíth  a  dull  ijóífe  like  that  oí  a  heavy  car- 
riage  rolling  slong  with  great  rapldíiy^ 
SeePhil.  Tr¿n°  157.  Woodwaid*s  Eíl'ay^ 
and  M.  de  Buífon's Hrft.  Natf  m¡ 
Breadfid  cffcffs  of  E  h  aT wqtj  a  kl  es  *  Cata  - 
nea5  a  city  of  Siciíy,  whícb  wás  almoíi 
totally  deliro  y  ed  in  the  year  1693,  is.  a 
meJancholy  rnítance  of  the  dréadful  ef* 
íecla  of  e-.rthquakes,  The  íliork  waá 
l>ot  only  fek  all  over  Sicüvj  but  likewife 
in  Na  pies  and  Malta  \  and  it  was  fo  vio- 
Jent,  that  peopfé  con  Id  not  ít^nd  upoti 
thcír  Jet  s  j  and  thoíe  who  lay  on  thé 
groundj  were  toífed  from  fide  to  fide,  as 
if  on  a  rolüng  billow.  The  earth  opened 
in  feveral  ptaces,  throwing  op  largequan- 
líttes  of  waterj  and  great  numbers  perim- 
ed  in  their  houfes  by  the  fal]  of  rocks  rhat 
were  rent  from  the  mountains.  The  fea£ 
was  violently  agítate^  and  roared  dread-^ 
fuliy  ;  mount  ^£tna  threw  up  vzll  fpires 
of  íirimej  and  the  ifliqck  was  attended 
with  a  noift;  exctedin^  the  loudeíl  claps 
cf  thnnder.  F¡fty-foiu  cities  and  towns» 
with  an  incredible  ijnmber  of  villages/ 
were  eiiher  deltroyc^.or  gieaíly  ^amagÉuj 
and  ít  was  comr-  iéd  th?.t  near  60,000 
períons  periíhed  in  diff>rent  parts  of  the 
jíland?  of  whom  1  £ íOoq  were  inbabitants  , 
of  Caranea.  In  1746,  the  city  of  Limaj 
and  port  of  Callao  in  perú,  fuffered  pro- 
digioufly  from  an  eanhqüake*  All  the 
buildin^s  ot  Cali -jo,  except  one  tower, 
were  funk  in  the  fea,  and  confequí*nríy  all 
the  tnhabitants  drowned :  of  rive  ajnd  t  wenty 
íliips-  that  were  in  the  port,  four  were  car- 
ried  a  leagne  up  the  couníry,  and  the  reífc 
fwaílovíed  np  by  ihe  waves,  At  Lima, 
iwhicb  ís  a  pretty  large  ciry,  only  fevejí 
and  t«venty  hoofss  rtmained  rlanding  :  a 
great  number  0^  peoole  were  crníhetl  to 
tíeath,  eípeciaiEy  raunks  and  nyns,  he- 
6  P  ca^íe. 
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catiíe  thelr  monafkiies  were  hígher,  and 
built  of  more  IbJíd  materíals  than  the 
cther  hóu/es..  The-  fhock  laited  fiftecn 
minutes.  The  eanhquake  which  proved 
ib  fatal  to  Pomigaí  in  1755,  díd  no  da- 
nvage  to  G>eat  Üútain  or  LeUnd,  fcnaug-h 
ít  was  telt  in  both  cmmtriesj  probably 
f jo  ni  iis  lyírjg  very  deep  under  tbe  íut-fáce 
of  itss  eaitEi,  The  jfchabitantS  of  the  city 
of  O  p  orí  o  wtie  alarmed  váú  a  rumbling 
.naife  before  the  fhock,  by  which  the 
whole  city  was  fhaken,  íeveral  'chímriié's, 
ñones,  and  crofTes  were  tbrown  down, 
and  íbme  churchcs  cpened  at  top  j  the 
r  i  ver  retí  ring  about  twenty  yarda  refurned 
wíth  great  violence,  and  a  boníd  nóife, 
and  large  íhips  lying  without  tire  bar, 
the  fea  rofe  m  one  great  waveandbiougbt 
them  clear  o  ver  the  bar,  and  places  that 
wéré  beíore  dry,  into  the  river*  The 
faene  íhuck  was  tqually  viotent  at  Ma- 
drid, Seville.,  and  Cádiz,  and  at  this  InlU 
rnentloned  place  the  fea  rofe  in  a  wave 
betvveen  fixty  and  fevemy  feet  high,  and 
wáth  the  utmoft  vioSence  ddhed  againít 
the  rocks  on  the  weít  pai t  of  the  town, 
and  againít  the  walls  \\\Ú\  fudi  fury 
to  béat  in  the  t  rtaft-worfc,  and  about 
dahty  yards  of  Ihe  wall  in  ienglh,  broke 
su  10  íhij  town  a  su!  overfiowed  the.llreets, 
by  which  a  great  man  y  perimed*  At 
Liíbon  the  firíi  fhock  laibd  near  etgfit 
minutes  wíth  the  utmoíV  violen  ce,  ín 
w'hicb  time  ahnoít  sil  the  public  edifices 
and  mott  of  the  other  boufes  of  that  fi¡- 
perb  capital  ¿veré  thrown  down,  and  up- 
wards  of  fifiy  thoufand  peopíe  boried  in 
the  niins.  During  this  ílüick,  which  was 
a t tended  ttjtfi  luch  a  hontd  noiíb,  that 
irtoH  people  a  aprehended  i  he  difíblotion 
of  the  wórld,  the  earth  nembled  to  thrtt 
clegrée  that  peo  pie  coutd  (caree  keep  np- 
on  their  Jegs.  This  íliock  in  about  fif- 
teén  minutes  wss  followed  by  an other 
no  lefs  viole<ita.  dúríhg  which  the  earth 
oponed  in  leve  ral  places;  and  havingfwal- 
lowed  whole  ftreers,  threw  \ip  dreadful 
quantitles  of  íire,  water*  a*d  fmoke.  At 
tneffame  time  the  water  ín  the  river  roíe 
up  feveral  yarda  perpendicnlarly.  Several 
v  t  íl  1 1  s  v,h  e  1  e  fwa  1 1  o w  e  d  i  n  th  e  Tagu  s  by 
the  agitation  of  the  v/aters,  or  ínnk  by 
the  ÍA\  oí  the  buildíngs  fituated  on  the 
battké  of  that  ríver. 

There  h  no  place  of  note  ín  the  kingdoms 
of  Portugal  and  Atgarva  but  ftm'eü  more 
or  lefs  íü  this  calamity.  So  me  of  the 
principa E  mountasns  have  been  fp3itT  and 
large  inaires  of  them  roded  down  hito  the 
adpcent  val  I  íes»   At.  Faro  »pwar<ís  of 
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3ooo  of  the  inhabitants  were  burled  J 
the  ruins  of  their  boy  fes-,  and  great  M 
of  the  clties  of  Malaga,  Port  Sl  Marvl 
St,  Lvicar,  were  dellroyed.  l^M 

the  fouth*coai1s  of  Spaín  aud  Furlu^lfl 
the  eat  thquake  pafTed  under  the  ka  o¡>J  \ 
to  Africa,  and  deftróyed  great  pan  Qfl 
the  city  and  port  of  Algicrs,  and  othj 
cities  upón  the  couít  of  Barbí-ry  5  3n<9 
fince  then  other  partsof  Africa,  aadgieJ 
part  of  Syría  have  been  laid  wafte  \M 
earthqnakes.  See  an  account  of  a  tejíS 
rible  canhquake  that  happened  at  ]amaN 
ca  ín  in  Phil.  Tr.  n°  209,  and  M 

a  c coun  t  of  o  t  h  e  r  e  ar  t  h  q  11  a  k  es  i  n  n°  $¡M 
4.63,  See  alfoBufFon^s  Hifl.  Nat.  (om, \M 

Sufpüfed  ejfccis  of  Eartíí'^uakeb.  íffl 
17583  Mr,  Lomonoíbw  p retenta!  a  p^pel 
to  the  Roy  ai  A  cari  ¿m  y  0f  Se  ¡erices  afl 
Peteríburg,  endeavoon  ng  to  íhewj  \\\M 
the  formation  of  metáis  is  a  neccíTarB 
co 6 q uenctí  o f  ca r thqua kcs.  T he  micfl 
rior  pai ts  of  the  globe,  fays  he,  aheu  J 
vmb  íulphureous  inatter,  whicli  otrcaüor|!í 
that  exti  aordinary  beat,  and  thoíc  fijes,  oí; 
whole  ex  i  ít  en  ce  the  volca  nos  are  eviilerfl 
proofs,  Theíe  in  terna!  fire?,  wben  |ier¿- 
up  and  Múiñg  no  vem,  are  fVcqueritJy  m 
viclent  as  by  increafing  the  elaítkity  (fl 
the  confíned  a  ir,  to  give  rife  to  mitm 
quakes ;  by  the  agítntion  of  which  afl 
occafioned  a  raukitude  of  cavitics  neaÉ 
the  eartVs  furface.  In  the  formation  M 
thefe  caví t ies,  it  is  pretended,  there  afl 
abfbrbed  large  qiuntíties  of  foiTile  furfl 
ltanc&5  mixed  wíth  vegetable  J¡í1l¿,  pro-, 
duced  from  the  decompofition  of  the  Iyí-M 
and  plant^  whofe  dilTui  ved  faltstSr¡d  thefl 
way  by  means  of  the  rivera  to  the  kM 
Now  the  fire  acling  in  thefe  caví  tí  es ol 
the  foflile  fnbftances,  and  the  vegmbfl 
falts  contained  thereín,  reduces  the  whofl 
into  a  mine  ra  1  ft  a  te ,  ai  ter  whi  ch>  the  mfl 
nerals  fo  conítituted  are  in  a  mainiel 
diñblved  by  thefire,  and  díflribnsed  intfl 
beds  and  veins,  in  the  manner  they  arB 
found  to  exift  Ín  the  mine, 

Artificial  E'A R T r qv-  a k e s  .  C h em i ñ iy  íurí 
niíhes  us  a  method  of  making  artfl 
ftcial  earthqnakes,  which  íliall  lia  ve  ate 
the  great  efiecls  of  natural  ones  :  thísm« 
thodj  as  it  may  iJluftrate  the  procefs  üj| 
n  a  tu  re  i  ra  the  producción  of  thefe  terríbfl 
ph  señóme  na,  we  íhall  here  ndcl* 
To  twenty  pounds  of  íion  ñlings,  add  ai; 
many  of  íuiphur  :  míx,  work  and  íempej 
the  whole  Ibgether  with  a  little  water,  ff 
as  to  fonn  a  maís  of  the  eoníi  trence  of  i 
finri  paite.  This,  being  buried  ihtee  M 
Íouí  íee-í  uader  ground^  in  üx  or  ítvel 
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Ejúurs  lime?  will  ha  ve  a  prodigious  effíeft  : 
ea.rtU       begin  to  tremble,  crack  and 
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and  fiit  and  flame  vyiM  bu'jjft 


gecjs  tlie  effvft  even  of  two  cold  bodies, 
'ípiijfl  cold  ground, and  time  only  wams 
g  füííicíent  quantity  of  this  mixtuac  to 
^¿dücfi  a  true  ,/£tna.  lf  it  were  fup- 
Lfül  10  buril  out  under  íhe  fea,  it  would 
riüdiice  a  water- fr>oitt  ¡  and  if  it  were  i n 
¡iedouds?  the  effecl  would  be  thunder 

among"  failors.    Sec  Easíng. 

^¿EL-pieces,  a  denomination  gíven  by 
piititets  to  íuch  pie  ees  ns  are  cuutained 
íaframes,  ín  contradi  ftinft  ion  fio  ra  thofe 
piitited  on  ceilings,  ©V. 

j^SEMENTj  ín  lawj  a  privilége  or  con- 
vence which  one  neighbour  has  of  ano- 
iku  whether  by  charter  or  prelcríptíon, 
wítli  oii  c  p ro fí  L :  fu di  área  w ay  tín  ongh 
j&Jands,  a  ímk,  or  the  like*  Thefc,  in 
many  cafes,  may  be  elaimed, 

[iSíNG,  in  tlie  fea-language,  fignifies  the 
flacón  ing  a  rope,  or  the  like  ;  thus,  to 
pfethe  bow4ine  or  íheet,  is  to  let  them 
jioílacktr  ;  to  cu  fe  ihe  lieim,  ¡a  to  Jet  the 
lip  go  more  la  ¡ge,  inore  befure  the  wínd, 
of  more  laipoardi 

EASLOW,  a  borovigb  oí  Cornwall,  twen- 
ir  uva  ni  i  i  es  fouth  of  Launcefton,  which 
htU-two  members  to  parliament. 
ÍASTj  one  of  the  four  cardinal  polnts  of 
¿e  world  ¡  being  that  pointof  the  hori- 
BOfij  where  the  íun  is  [eerj  to  riíe  when  in 
:,-■(  equiiioftial.  See  CoMPASS,  Hgri- 
ion,  Equjk  ogtial,  iK 
;¿sr  is  alto  Frequentlji  compounded  with 
cáer  words,  as  eaír4ndies,  eaft-dial, 
aft-wind,  áff.  to  fignífy  their  beíog 
¿taated  to  w  a  rd  s  th  e  e  a  í t .  S  ce  t  he  a  r  t  i  el  es 
Isdies,  Dial,  Wjnd,  &c. 
■¿STER,  a  feftival  of  the  clin  (Kan  church, 
ob&tved  in  memory  of  onr  Saviour's  re* 
íbrreftion» 

The  Grecks  cali  it  'vfc¿xfa  the  Lnín s, 
fe/cha  j  an  hebrew  wovd  iignifying  paf- 
figif  applied  to  the  jewiíh  feaít  of  the 
¡aflbver;  to  which  the  chriílian  feftival  of 
taíter  correfponds,  -  It  is  calíed  eafter i n 
fie  Engliíh,  from  the  goddefs  Eoftre, 
woríhipped  by  the  S  tacón  s  with  peculiar 
«Tenientes  in  the  month  of  Aptii*  §ee 
ita  article  Passover. 
Ti: 5  obfervation  cf  this  feftival,  is  as  an- 
tim  as  the  very  time  of  the  apoftles*  In 
E-e  primita  ve  ages  of  the  church,  there 
**re  very  great  difputes  about  the  partí- 
calar  time  when  thís  feftival  was  to  be 
«{6    The  afiatic  charches  kept  their 


eafter  upon  the  very  fame  ííay  the  Je\ys 
obferved  thé.ir  paíTovet'i  and  otherp,  on 
the  firíl  Sünday  after  the  ñrii  fu II  mobn 
in  the  new  year.  Thts  conírñvetfy  w^s 
determíned  in  the  councli  oí  Nice,  when 
it  was  ordained  th^ t  Eafter  íliould  be 
kr-pt  ti  pon  one  and  the  lame  day,  which 
íliOLild  ídways  b¿  ^  Sunday/  in  a  11  chrif- 
tían  churches  throughout  the  workL 
Eut  th 011  gh  the  chriílian  chnrches  differed 
as  to  the  lime  of  celebra  tíng  eafter,  ye£ 
tíley  all  agreed  ín  íliewing  particular  re- 
fpeclí  and  nonpur  to  this  feftival  ¿  hencet 
in  antient  writers,  it  is  diüinguiílied  by 
the  ñame  of  dominica gaudli,  i.  e*  Sonday 
of  joy.  On  this  day  prifoners  and  flaves 
were  fet  free,  and  the  poor  ]  íbera lly  pro- 
vided  for,  T]ic  eve,  or  vigil,  of  this  fe- 
iUval  was  celebra  ted  with  more  [han  or- 
diij.'ry  panip,  which  cpntinued  till  mid^ 
neght,  it  being  a  traditíon  of  the  church 
that  onr  Saviour  rofe  a  lictle  after  mid- 
night  ¡  bnt  Ín  the  eali,  the  vígÜ  Jafted 
till  cock*crowing. 

It  was  ín  conformiiy  lo  the  cuftom  of  íhe 
Jewsj  ín  celebra ting  theír  paíTover  on  the 
fourteeníh  day  of  the  fhli  month,  that 
the  piimítíve  fathers  ordered,  that  the 
f  .iiru  cliLJi  day  of  the  muon  ,  from  \}.\-¿  c^ 
1  endar  newmoon,  wh ich  irn  m edi á te  1  y  fol - 
lows  the  twenty^firíl  of  Maich,  at  which 
time  the  vernal  equínox  happoicd  upon 
that  dayf  íliouíd  be  deenied  the  gáfehai 
ful!  rnoon»  and  that  the  Sunday  after 
íhould  be  eaíter-day  \  and  it  is  upon  thís 
account  that  our  rubric  has  appointed  it 
upon  tlie  flríl  Sunday  after  the  firft  full 
moon  immedíately  following  the  twenty- 
firll  day  of  March,  When  ge  it  appearSj 
that  the  true  time  for  celebrátipg'eálfer, 
according  to  the  infentíon  of  the  ebuncií 
of  Nice,  was  to  be  the  firrt  Sunday  after 
the  firíi  full  moon  following  the  vernal 
equinox,  or  when  the  íun  en  te  red  tnto 
the  fit  lf  point  of  artes  \  and  this  was  pope 
Gregory-s  principal  view  in  refonning  the 
calendar,  to  have  eafter  ceiebrated  accord- 
i  ng  to  the  íntent  of  the  council  of  N  ice, 
Havingfirft  found  theepacland  dominical 
letter,  according  to  the  method  del!  ve  red 
under  theíe  a  rt  i  el  es,  eafter- day  may  be 
fottnd  by  the  two  follwing  rules. 
1»  To  íind  eaíler-limit3  or  the  day  of  the 
pafchal  full  moon ,  counted  from  Mareh  e 
i  n  el  ulive,  the  rule  is  this  :  add  6  to  the 
epaíl,  and  if  this  fu  ni  exceeds  30,  take  30 
from  it  j  tht^n  from  50  fubftra¿c  thís  re- 
ma inder,  and  what  is  left  will  be  the  ii- 
mit  y  if  the  fum  of  the  epncl,  added  to  6, 
does  not  amount  to  30,  k  rauft  he  fub- 
6P  z  fti-aítetl 
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jfrnsrW  from  50,  and  tlie  pn&itfdrt  h 
;hc  íiinii  re^iiir/é.d  1  Wflíicfi  ís  never  to  ex- 
cedí! ¿9,  Doir'fáH  fhort  of  ?,i. 
a.  Fiom  chtí  limit  and  dominical  Ictter, 
ío  fiud  eaüer-day  ;  add  4.  to  the  domíni* 
ral  letter  5  ft  t  h  1  i  1  ac)  t  h  i  s  fu  m  fjf  om  the 
fimit,  and  (he  reníainder  froná  the  next 
Jjígher  number  which  cpntaíns  7  wiífi- 
f  i  any  remainder  ¡  íaftly,  add  this  rs- 
jnainder  to  the  limitv  and  thctr  íbm  wílj 
give  the  mimher  of  days  from  the  íirlt  of 
Jyíarch  to  eaíter  day,  both  inclujlvé; 
'Jims,  to  fínd  eaírér-day  for  the  year 
7754,  for  inflantS-  Firft  fitíá  the'eftáÉc 
¿i  which  ádded  c-o  6  gíyes  12  5  and  as 
tW&  fum  does  riot  amourtt  to  50,  it  muífc 
he  fubíhacled  from  56,  and  IhéTeifoálnáeír 
3jS  is  íhü  limfL  Then  addífjg  4  to  6, 
fhé  niunberof  the  dominio  t  letter  F,  fub- 
ilraíl  ibtíi  fum,  <p;"&#  10,  from  the  limk 
gg,  aud  the  remaindcr  s3  fíjám  55,  the 
ptv?  fupéripr  .npmfcer  tíin  t  contal  os  7  a 
ctrtaín  number  of  times  wíthout  any  re- 


mainder,  and  there  remains  7j  wMch  be 
ingaclfed  to  the  límit  ft; 
the  number  ot  days  Bm  rhe  ñrí[  ofMarcti 
to  eaíkr-day,  both  mcltifive:  hínce,  a| 
lowing  31  for  Match,  there  lÉfaifó  tk," 
j^íh  of  April  f o  1-  ca fte r -  d ay .  Here  ^ 
Iüws  the  opera tion  at  length. 

6  +  G  —  12 
50  —  17,  —  38  ~  pafchai  fófflft 
Pominicat  ietter  F~'±~6 

6  +  4==io,  and  ^-io-j8;tW 
35  —     —  7.  And 
2S-f7=4S7  f'oni  which  fubítracliiig 

3  '>  the  mnnbcr  pf  ááj-'s  in  T  hirch, 
14.  there  reitiaín^i^  the  dáycf 
Apríl  aníweririg  to  eaíler-day  for  the 
year  1754.. 

Howcver,  fave  the  t  ron  ble  of  ca  leu- 
Ja  tion,  y/e  Í!i3 1 1  be  re  giye  a  tabte,  by  which 
eaíter-day  may  be  íound  by  infpcíhon 
tíü  the  year  1  900,  aecoMing  to  tile  gc^ 
gorian  or  new  ítíle* 
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jSjTjutrnbéTi 

A. 

1  Bí 

|  D. 

G. 

I 

-\  pi'LÍ     \  6 

^7 

19 

\  II. 

April  5 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

III. 

March  a6 

^7 

*S 

29 

^3 

¡H 

IV. 

April  16 

57 

II 

13 

14 

V. 

Ajprij  a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

March  31 

Apríl 

vi; 

April  23 

^5 

39 

20 

31 

ai 

vil 

April  9 

13 

12. 

33 

14 

& 

VIII. 

April  2 

March  z& 

3° 

3i 

April 

1 

IX. 

Api  il  16 

17 

iS 

»o 

a* 

aj 

X. 

April  9 

lo 

11 

5 

6 

7 

XI. 

¡VWeh  sí 

27 

28 

29 

3o 

*S 

XII; 

Apríl  ió 

J7 

iS 

19 

13 

April  2 

S 

4 

S 

6 

7 

s 

XIV. 

mjté  ±6. 

*7 

a8 

s3 

24 

xv. 

April  16 

ia 

ii 

11 

14 

XVL 

A  pril  s 

4 

5 

Marcli  30 

3i 

April 

i 

XVII, 

A  prí  1   n  1 

24 

iS 

39 

20 

21 

xviii. 

Apid  2 

10 

1  í 

1  z 

7 

s 

xtx. 

Vbrch  2.7  j 

29 

3f?| 

3*1 

Apríj 

As  to  the  ufe  of  thre  tab]cs  eaíler-day 
will  be  toiíTid  ín  the  common  angle  of 
meeting  of  the  gi ven' dominical  leíter  and 
thf  gokítn  number  j  the  ti  ame  of  the 
rrjonth  íying  in  a  díreíl  line  with  it,  to- 
\víirdn  the  left  hand, 
3EEATOW,  a  fown  of  Buckmgnamíhiréj 
fitt^ated  on  the  nort^i  ftde  of  the  Thamesj 
o|poiite  to  Windibr,  and  famoLts  for  i  es 
coll-gi-.il  (chopi  íoimded  by  kingHenryVI, 
h£ír.r:  a  fémtrj^r^  for  king^s  coílcge  Cani- 
triíig^  the  f'dbws  of  which  are  all  fiom 


EAVES,  in  archíteílure,  the  margin  os 
edge  of  the  roof  of  an  bou  fe  j  being  the 
lowefl  tiles,  ílates,  or  the  lifce,  that  baiíg 
o\per  the  wallsj  to  throvv  dfF  water  ta  a 
díftapce  from  the  wall»  See  £hé  artides 
Wall  and  R.OOF. 

Eaves-l at h?  a  tbick  feather-edged bosrd, 
gene  ral  iy  naüed  round  the  eawes  of  a 
houfe,  for  the  lowermoíl  tiles,  ílates>  or 
fhsn^fes  to  reít  on. 

BBBOMARIÜS,  in  ecckfiaftical  wríters, 
an  oflicev  formerty  appointed  weeklyJtp 
fpperijiteníJ  tbe  perfoi manee  of  div^ü 

fenece 
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f  rvke  in  cathedrals,  and  prefcobe  the 
¿üt¡ei  oí each  per  fon .altendütg  iu  th^cboii, 

rBÍONi;  •  •  -Mu-di  h i iloi-y,  hcrcties 
¿  tíi e  J i rfi  $  t tí t M  5  y >  fo  e*fl ffl  { "i>  th  e i r 

^hr-v  hcíti  thfi  Ta  me  errors  with  the  Nana- 
^uf,  uní  red  the  cercmonies  oí  the.  mo- 
fe inib'tütjon  with  the  precepto  oí  ihe 
eofpctj  obferved  boíh  thc  jewjíH  fabbath 
anJ  dirJl-ian  Sunday,  and  in  celebrating 
¡lie  eúch'añíti  maHe  ufe  of  unleavencd 
br¿aÍJ'«  They  abitoined  from  the  fleíli  of 
¿luíais,  and  even  from  miik.  In  rela- 
íipr-  (o  JeíüS  Chriftj  íbme  of  them  held 
i  he  was-  h.orjQ¿  1  i tte^  pthér  men,  of 
Uféph  Oíd  Mar  y,  and  atquíred  ihnílifi- 
^lípn  only  by  bis  good  workV,  OtUers 
¡n  álJowéd,  that  he  was  bom  of  a 
vmuij  but  deñíed  diat  he  was  the  word 
,  |  i  i¡¿  or  harl  any  exiítence  befo  re  lias 
hiimau  ge  néf ai  ton ,  Tbey  faíd,  he  was, 
iádetídj  .the  ¿nfy  uue  pvoplier,  but  yet  a 
m¿re  man,  who  by  bis  vírate  had  aníved 
ai  being  cailed  Cbrifrí  and  the  íbn  of 
God.  They  alio  mppoíéd,  fchat  Chriíl 
and  th¿  de  vil  were  two  principies,  which 
6od  liad  ofrpófed  ro  each  other.  Of  the 
Jv¿w  Teftament,  they  only  receiVed  the 
gofpd  of  SfJ,  Matthew5  which  they  caíled 
tlie  ¿ofptl  accprding  to  the  Hebrews. 
See  the  aitick  Názareans* 

tSLIS,  the  ñame  ufed  by  the  mahomeíans 
for  the  deyíl.    See  the  ai  ticle  Devil. 

EB0NY>  the  Wood  of  a  tree  fuppoíed  to 
b«  of  the  paím  kind,  which  is  importad 
fwm  difieren  t  t  mntries  of  the  Eaít  and 
Weft-Indies.  This  wood  is  extr  mely 
íbíid)  and  es  pable  of  a  fine  poliíli ,  and, 
rkiefore3  much  ufcd  in  toys  and  m ar- 
que trv, 

PKEÚH FRITES ,  a  kind of  roahome- 
tan  monks,  fo  caljed  from  their  founder 
-Ebrbuhar. 

Thty  make  great  profefílon  of  piety,  and 
cotiíempt  of  the  world  5  but  are  a  eco  un  t- 
tú  herética  by  the  reít  of  rbe  mahome- 
tana, becaulé  they  beJieve  themíeives  not 
üblíged  logo  in  pll¡rrimage  to  Mecca. 
BBR1LLADE,  ín  the  manege,  a  check  of 
tliL1  bridle  gíven  to  the  borle  by  a  jeik  of 
cee  rein>  when  he  rebufes  to  turn*  Some 
confound  the  ebríllade  witb  the  íaccade. 
S^e  the  áftide  SacCAD£. 
As  the  ebríllade Js  a  cbaílifenient,  and 
not  aidj  the  ufe  of  it  ís  baniflied  the  acá-» 
demies.. 

BBRO,  antiently  Irerus3  alarge  river  of 
Spainj  whích^  takíng  its  rife  in  oíd  Caf- 
tilfij  rpus  ihrough  Eiffay  and  Arragpji^ 
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paites  by  Sara  gofa,  and  contínuíng  ¡tt 
cQui  íé  tbrougK  Catalonía,  difeharges  it- 
felf  witb  great  j  apidjty  into  thc  Mediler- 
ranean,  abont  twenty  miles  beluw  tbe 
city  of  Tm  tofa. 
EBULUTÍON,  the  ftme  witb  boíliñg. 
g^e  the  arricie  B01LING. 
Tbís  teróá  is  a] Jo  uíed  ín  á  íynonymous 
íkníh  wíth  efferyel^ehce;    See  the  article 

É  E'FERVESCENCE, 

ECAVESSADE»  in  horfemanfhip,  denotes 

a  jerk  of  the  cavezoru    See  Cavezow. 
ECCANTH1S,  the  firne  witb  encanthls* 

See  the  sitíele  Ewcauthis. 
ECCENTRIC  and  Eccentiucixt.  See 

Excbntríc  and Excentricjt^. 
ECCHO,  or  Echo.  See  tbe  article  Echo. 
ECCHYMOSIS,  e^y^íri;,  in  furgery,  an 
extravaíhiioji  of  the  blood  from  a  vein. 
betwixt  the  fleíh  and  íkiiH  an  acciJent 
too  comiDODj  after  bíeedíng  in  the  a  mi* 
Therc  are  vari 011  s  degr.ee?  of  an  eccby- 
mofiSj  ib  tlnt  the  arm  is  hereby  not  only 
much  fwelleds  and  of  a  bladc  and  blue? 
coloui'j  but  ís  even  fo  me  times  violently 
¡nflamed  with  a  moft  acute  pain,  and 
followed  eíther  with  a  fuppurarion  or  in- 
dpient  mortification  in  the  limb. 


This, 

accident  frequently  proceedí  from  the 
veín^s  being  cut  quite  aíunder  by  the 
phlebotomÜfjbu  t  oftener  from  the  pattent's 
uling  his  arm  too  early  after  bleeding,  h\ 
vio)  en t  and  Ibng  exercifes,  in  which  the 
contraíiions  of  the  mufeíes  maketheveins 
fwtll*  and  foree  the  ir  blood  rhrough  th& 
orífice  into  the  interftkes  betwixt  the  fleíh 
and  íkín,  either  ín  a  greater  or  lefs  qnan- 
tity,  in  proportíon  to  tbe  degree  of  vio- 
lence  and  exercife. 

In  a  íligbt  ecchymoíis,  the  re  ís  íiiífe  to 
be  fearedj  as  the  ftagnant  blood  may  be 
general  ly  difperfed  wíthotit  any  great  dif- 
ficulty  by  the  application  of  a  comprefs 
dipt  ín  vinegar  and  falt,  or  in  fpirit  of 
v.-hie.  S om e ti m e s  the  bl o od  fu  p pu rates , 
which  may  be  proinoted  by  a  diachyíon- 
pl after  j  and  when  the  matter  is  once 
bro\igbt  to  msturítyf  It  genera  lly  makes 
its  own  way  through  the  integuments, 
without  any  incifion  j  after  which,  being 
diícbarged,  the  wound  may  be  healed  by 
a  bit  of  diachylon-plafter,  If  the  ñag^ 
natjng  blood  be  vejy  large,  there  are  no 
hopes  left  to  difperfe  it :  then  the  difor* 
der  is  in  dangef  of  ttrminaung  either  in. 
a  ]arge  ablcefs  ora  gangrene  :  but  to  pre- 
ven t  thefe  confequences,  the  furgeoa 
íliould  fcarify,  and  make  little  incíJions 
upon  the  hard  part  to  diícharge  the  blood, 
^nd  jhen  apply  diachy Ion -pl after  1  and  if 
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the.veín  is  already  pofFefTed  with  avia-  ECHKVIN,  fcabinus,  in  the  frenen  and 
letít  inflammation  ov  gangrene>  it  íhould      dutch  polity,  a  magifhate  elected  bv  * 


be  wciJ  ¡evitad  and  ín verted  with  rtiícu- 
tient  cateplafms.    At  the  toe  time  it  ts 
necefTary  to  bteed  in  ib  me  other  part,  and 
to  admiiiíjfter  attenuatiDg  medicines  in- 
teroally  ti  ti  it  abates,  or  the  gangrena 
fpreads  no  farther* 
BCCLESíAj  ín         íígnifies  a  church  or 
parlona  ge.     £ee  the  articles  Church 
and  PaÍsonagf. 
ECCLESIAS  FESj  a  canonical  bpok  of  the 
Oíd  Teftament,  the  deftgnof  which  is  to 
ihew  the  vaníty  of  ai]  fu  Mu  ría  ry  thmgs, 
3t  was  compofed  by  Salomón,  who  enti- 
merates  the  feyeral  objecls  on  which  mea 
place  thdr  happinefs,  and  then  íhews  the 
jrtllifBciency  of  all  woridly  enjoyments. 
The  Talmudes  make  king  Hezekiah  to 
be  the  author  of  it ;  Grotius  afcribes  it 
to  ¿orobabej^  and  others  to  Ifaiah  j  huí 
thu  generniity  of  commenfators  believe 
this  hook  to  be  the  produce  of  Solomon's 
re  pe  nt  anee,  after  having  expetienced  all 
thü  follíes  and  pTea  Tures  of  1  í fe* 
EccLESlASTICj  ürEcCLE  SIASTICAL,  atl 


inhabitants  of  a  city  or  town,  to  h¿ 
care  of  their  common  concerns,  and  th 
de corat ion  and  cleanlincís  of  the  chy  & 
At  París,  there  is  a  prtvot,  srd  w 
echevins  3  in  other  towns,  a  mam  and 
ecbevins.   At  Amfterdam,  there  aFÉ  ,¿¿ 
echevinsj  and,  a t  Rotterdam,^ ven 
In  Fiance,  the  eche  vi  ns  tak&cogm^m(f 
of  rents9  taxes,  and  the  ñavigation  of 
rivers,  Éfc,    InHolland,  they  j^dgtof 
civil  and  criminal  can  fes  j  and  if  thEcri- 
minal  confefTes  himfelf  guüty,  thcy  can 
fee  their  fentence  executed  wichoutap* 
peal.  ,  r 
Echevhi  of  ihe  palace^  an  office^  of  the 
houíhold  under  the  firft  race  of  the 
french  kíngs. 
E  CHIN  ATE»  orECHiNATED,  an  appd- 
iation  given  to  wh  a  te  ver  is  pridfybth'cfc. 
by  refembling  the  hedge-hog, 
ECHINITESj  innatural  hiftory,  Hiérrame 
by  which  aulhors  cali  the  foíiile  centro- 
ma3  frequently  found  in  our  chalk 
See  the  arttele  Centronia. 


appeilation  given.  to  whatever  belongs  to   ECH1NQPHORA,  in  botan  y,  a  ^enusof 


the  church  i  thus  we  fay,  éccIüfiaíÍEcai  po 
Iky,  jurifdiclíon,  hiftory,         Sse  Poli- 
TY3  JUBISPlCTiON?  HlSTORY, 
Eccklbfticai  junfdiéVion  may  beexercífed 
by  doñors  of  the  civil  law,  thongh  they 
are  lay men. 

ECCL1¿SIASTICUS?  an  apocryphal  hook, 
generally  bound  up  with  the  feriptm  es,  ib 
ctilled  frorn  itsbeíng  read  in  the  church, 
€tdefia%  as  a  book  of  píety  and  InEb  uc- 
tion,  huí  not  of  ínfallible  authoiity* 
Theatubor  of  thí^book  wasa  Jew,  called 
Je  fus  the  fon  of  Sirach.  The  Gteeks  cali 
ít  the  wtfdom  of  the  fon  of  Sirach , 

ECHAPLÍ,  in  the  manege,  a  horie  begot 
bctvveevj  a  (billón  and  a  marc  of  different 
lyrec^ds  and  cotinLi  ies. 

ECHAPER,  in  the  manege?  a  gallicifm 
ufed  in  the  academies,  ímpiying  to  give 
a  horfe  head,  or  to  put  on  at  fu  11  fpeed* 

ECHAUGETTE,  ín  the  miütaiy  art,  de- 
notes a  £uertte  ofwood,  and  of  a  íquaie 
form-    ñtíe  tbe  article  GüERiTE» 

XCHENEÍS?  in  ichthyology,  a  genns  of 
inah^opttrygious  Gibes,  where'of  thebran- 
c!iioftí?ge  membrnne  on  each  fide  contaíns 
abont  nlrte  odíeles  or  fmaílbones:  íts 
head  is  fíat  on  the  uppcr  pait,  and  xtfark- 
ed  with  a  nttinber  of  rough  tranf^erfe 
^ítrise,  or  ridges. 

Of  ihis  gen  us,  there  is  only  one  known 
,fpecít:>?  the  remora  of  authors.    Seé  the 
afiicít  Remora, 


the  pentandria-digynia  el  ais  of  pü^7  tb 
corolla  of  which  confifts  of  tí  ve  unequal 
patuloiis  petáis;  íl  has  no  pencarpium  ; 
the  general  invol nerum  is  of  a  türbinated 
figure  5  and  thefeeds  are  two  in  nutuher, 
and  of  an  obJong  form. 
ECHINOPS,  or^EcHtNOPUS,  glové- 
TiHsTLEr  Ín  botany,  a  genuí  of  theryn- 
genefia-  pol  ygamia-sequalis  olafs  of  plañís, 
the  ftower  ct  which  is  componnd  ;  con- 
fíftíng  of  a  great  numberof  flolfeüíeg  of 
fmall  flowers,  di  vi  ded  into  fevpral  actits 
fegments  :  there  ís  no  perkarpitnn  :  die 
feed,  which  is  iingle,  is  of  an  ov.^to- 
oblong  figure,  narrower  at  the  halé, 
with  an  obtufe  hairy  apex,  Sue  ^bte 
LXXXK,  fig,  i. 

The  roots  and  feeds  of  this  plant  arcíaid 
to  be  attenuant  and  dluretic, 

ECHÍNUS,  in  zoology,  a  ñame  frequenily 
ufed  for  the  erinaceus,  or  common  hedge- 
h  og,    See  the  a  rtlcl  e  E  R 1  ií  a  c  e  tj  ü  , 

EckjnuSj  in  architeílure,  a  member  or 
ornament  near  ihe  bottoin  of  the  ionic, 
connthian,  and  compofite  cápiials. 

ECH1UM,  Viper's  bucloss,  in  botnny, 
agenus  of  the  pentandria-mono^ynia  chis 
of  plahts  I  the  flower  oí  which  cor>ltÜs 
of  afingle  petal,  thetube  bcíiig  vtry  ílmrt, 
and  the  limb  erecT",  growir  E^;  graduajly 
wider  at  the  extremity,  wheré  ií  divitl- 
ed  into  five  uneqñal  fegments  ¡  the  two 
^jpper  fegments  are  longer  than  tbe  peft 

and 
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amí  the  loweft  one  is  fmall,  acule,  and 
ffflL,x  ?  there  is  no  pericarpíum,  iníiead 
cf  which  ^e  cup  becomesrigid,  and  con- 
tatos, ín  f°ur  r-OUfidlfli  and  ohliquely 
aícuminated  leeds,    See  píate  LXXXIT. 

lií*  3  ¡ 

£  pqvvder  of  the  root  of  this  plant  Is  re- 
connnended  agaínít  epilepfies  :  it  h  alíb 
a  .fudorific,  vdnerary,  and  prefcribed 
againít  the  eryíipeias, 
ECHO,  a  found  reverberated  or  reflecTed 
to  the  ear  from  fbme  folid  bod y, 
V/ la  ¿reas  the  undula  tory  motion  of  the  aír, 
v: hit h c on íHtu tes  found,  is  propágate dinall 
ÉE¡i  é£\ions  from  the  found íng  body,  k  will 
fitquentíy  happen  that  the  air,  in  per- 
fe  En  t  ng  t  f  s  v  ib  rat  io  n  s ,  w  i  1 1  i  m  p  i  n  ge  aga  i  n  ft 
vaitousobjeíts,  which  wdl  refleél  it  back, 
¡ra  ti  ib  caufe  new  vibrations  the  contrary 
way  ¡  now  if  the  objeíis  are  ib  íituated  as 
ütfefleÁ  afufiieient  nuinbcr  of  vibrations 
tóckj  lífe*  ílich  as  proeeed  áiffeíént  ways, 
foilw  fame  place,  the  fe  con  d  will  be  there 
/epeated,  and  is  éaííed  an  echo  1  and  the 
greakr  the  diftance  of  the  objeí)  is,  the 
Wngfcr  wiü  be  the  time  béfete  the  repetí- 
ais "is  heard :  and  when  the  found,  ín 
ifc  progftfe*  meets  wiói  ob  jefes  at  difier- 
en! dlítancess  fufneient  to  produce  a  a 
ídio,  ihs  lame  found  will  he  repeated  fe- 
vera  1  times  fu  cce  íli  vel  y,  a  ce  ord  i  ng  to  the 
difetu  di  (lances  of  the  fe  objeéls  from 
tñe  faunding  body,  which  makes  what  ts 
called  a  repeated  echo.  Szc  the  arricies 
Sqund  and  Reflection. 
Jí5  ül'lU1!'  to  acequiit  for  the  ti  ature  of 
tdioes,  we  muí!  con fider  that  found  is 
ptreeived  as  Corning  from  that  place  from 
v/hrtbj  as  a  center,  the  pujfes  are  propa- 
gaied,  This  is  well  known  by  e;:peri- 
mee  ;  but  to  illulli  ate  the  ma:t¿r,  let  A 
¡(píate  LXXXII.  flg,  4...)  be  ¡he  center 
from  whcnceany  found  is  directly  propa- 
gared,  and  ftriíces  againít  any  plañe  ob^ 
itocle  B  C,  íbfiiciently'Iarge  \  draw  A  F 
|i¿rptmdicular  £0  B  C,  and  produce  it  to 
H,  ib  that  it  may  beAF^FH;  the 
íou nd  reíleíted  will  be  perceived,  as  com- 
ing  from  the  point  KL  For  let  A  E  be 
ilis  incident  ray,  impíngíng  againít  the 
pbílacle  B  C,  in  the  point  E  j  from  E 
draw  the  ray  E  D  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the -angle  CED  may  be  equal  to  the 
mgk  FEA,  or  that  the  angle  of  mei* 
dence  may  be  equal  to  the  argle  of  re- 
ílsítíon  ;  then  will  ED  be  the  reftecled  ray 
of  found,  and  íf  produced  will  pafs  thro* 
tlie  point  H  5  for  the  angle  FEHz 
C  E  D-F.E  A,  Therefore  ¡u  che  tri- 
wgte  AFEaudEFH,  fince  the  angl^ 


of  the  oue  are  refpeclively  equal  fo  rl¡e 
angles  of  tlie  others  and  the  tide  E  F  is 
common  to  both,  the  lides  of  one  trí angle 
will  be  refpeclívely  'equai  to  the  íjdtó  oí 
the  other  ,  and  theréfofe  H  F  A 
Wherefore  the  refleje  ¡buhd  will  be  heard 
by  a  per  fon  at  D,  as  c^ming  from  the 
point  H,  As  rhe  place  of  the  auditor, 
or  point  D,  approachéá  towards  ñ,  the 
cafe  will  conftantly  be  the  fame  with  re- 
fpecl  to  the  center  of  found  H  ¡  the,  t fr- 
angles will  ítill  be  equal,  and  ali  theír 
angles  and  üdes  reípeítively-;  and  there-, 
f ore 4w lien  D  coinciden  with  H,  the  re- 
ikx  found  or  echo  wili  be  heard  from  the 
point  H,  which  was  to  be  derBontlrateá* 
The  fame1  found  is  alfo.  heard  twice  by  a  a 
auditor  at  D  j  firlt  by  the  direcl  ray  A  Df 
and  fecondly  by  the  reflex  ray  A  E  D, 
proviJed  the  diflerence  between  A  D  and 
A  E  D  be  fufftdentíy  great,  that  the  direíl 
and  reñex  founds  do  nct,  in  the  fame  íen- 
írble  m  o  ¡líen»  of  time,  sífecc  t  he  ear  ¡  for 
if  the  reíiex  found  arrives  st  the  ear  be- 
fo re  the  impreílion  of  the  direcl  foünd 
ceafes,  the  found  will  not  be  double, 
pnly  rende  red  more  i  n  ten  fe. 
From  the  veloci  Ey  of  Ani  nd  ít  foHows,  that  - 
a  perlón  ípeakhig  or  uctet  tuga  fentcnce  tu 
A  aloud,  in  order  to  obíerve  ehe  echo  by 
refl^iSlion  from  (he  obíbele  B  C,  ougbt  (o 
íbnd  at  kali  73  or  74  feet  froníít,  that 
ÍSj  A  F  —  74  :  and  lince  at  the  common 
rate  of  (peaking,  we  pronounce  not  abe  ve 
3^fyílaHes  per  fecond  ¡  therefore,  that 
the  ¿cho  may  return  juft  as  faon  as  the 

,  .  t  h  1  €  ;  í  y  1  lab  i  es  are  expreífed,   we  m  ti  ft 
-r  ha  ve  twice  A  F  equal  to  1000  féet3  or  ihe 
fpeaker  muflí  ftand  about  500  feet  from 
the  obflacle  B  C,  and  fo  in  proporción, 
for  any  other  nnmber  of  fylSabks- 

Echo,  in  archite£lure}  a  term  3pplied  to 
certain  kinds  of  vauits  and  archas,  moft 
commonly  of  elliptical  and  paraboücal  fi- 
gures, uftd  to  redouble  ibunds,  atid  pro- 
duce artificial  echoes. 
We  íearn  from  Vitruvius,  that  infeveral 
parts  of  Greece,  and  Itaiyj  the  re  were 
brazen  veífels  a rtfo i ly  ranged  nnder  the 
fcats  of  the  fheatres3  to  hender  the  found 
of  che  aclors  voíces  more  el  ear,  and  make 
a  kind  of  echo.  A  fmgle  arch  or  conca- 
víty  can  fe  arce  ever  íbp  and  refieci  the 
found  \  but  if  there  be  a  conveuient  di C» 
pofrdon  between  it,  part  of  the  found  that 
is  prepagated  thither,  being  collecl^d  and 
reftecled  as  btforef  will  prefent;anocher 
echo  5  or  ¡f  there  \<  another  concavíty 
oppoíed  at  a  due  diítance  to  ihe  forme r, 
tlie  found  refieded  from  the  ons  upon  the 
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otlier  will  be  toíTed  back  again  upon  this 
latter,  ©V. 

Echo,  in  poeuy,  a  kínd  of  compofition 
wherein  the  laít wotids.  or.-íy íhibles  or 
each  véiTe  con taín  Tome  meamrig,  which 
being  repeated  apart,  aníwerT  ¡o  íome 
queftion  or  other  matter  comained  in  the 
ver  fe,  as  in  this  beautifui  one  from  Vir- 

CrudelU  Matir  magh^  an  fuer  improbas 
Ule  Z*  ______  _ 

Improbas  Ule  ftU£r¡  crudAh  tu  quéqm  ma- 
íet\. 

The  elegance  of  an  ecb  o  con íí fts  i  n  £ s  v - 
ing  a  new  fenfe  to  'the  bil  woids  ¡  \a  hich 
ievt  rbt:ra  te,  a?  i:  were,  the  motions  of 
the  inind,  "and  by  tUm  means  arfeol  it 
.,  w  ith  fu  rpri  fe  a  n¿  éó  ir,  í  im  t  i  o  n . 

ECHOMETER^among  rnuftcíans  a  kind. 
of  fcale  or  rule,  wíth  federal  lines  tbere- 
on,  ffifving  to  me  a  fu  re  the  duration  and 
length  of  founds,  and  to  find  tJieíí  sriter- 
vaís  and  retios, 

ECLECTICS,  éekjftki,  antíent  .phfípfo- 
phers,  who,  withont  attadung  thcrníidves 
to  a  n  y  particular  fecl,  felecled  w  ha  te  ver 
appeared  to  them  the  beft  and  moíl  ratio- 
nalj  from  each, 

Fotamon  of  M exa vidríalas  the  firft  of 
the  ede&ics:  he  lived  in  ihe  reigns  of 
Aoguítus  and  Tiberios  í  and  heing  tirad 
wíth  tbe  ftqjitdfm  of  the  pynhonians,  he 
reí  o  I  ved  upo  na  febeme  i  IV:  ll  woüld  aSIow 
him  to  bdieve  fomethmgj  but  witbout 
heing  fo  impbcit  as  to  íwallow  any  en  tire 
ftjrpóthefisi 

ECLIPSE;  ín  aftronomy,  the  deprívationof 
;  the  light  of  the  fun,  or  of  fome  heárenjj 
body,  by  the  ■  inerpoíitíon  of  anothtr 
heavenly  body  between  our  figbt  and  IL 
Thus,  eclipfes  of  the  fun  happen  by  the 
rnoon's  interveníng  between  it  and  che 
earth  j  by  whkb  rneans  tbe  íhadow  of  the 
ínoon  fadls  üpoñ  the  earth,  when  the  3  a- 
ti  lude  of  the  moon  does  not  prevent  it,  by 
eJevalíng  tbe  moon' abo  vt,  or  dtprefling 
ít  below  ihe  earth-  On  the  other  hand, 
an  éclipfe  of  the  rnoon  can  only  happen 
when  the  earth  is  interpotéd  between  ihe 
fun  and  it  \  for  then,  if  the  latímde  of 
the  nioon  docs  not  prevent  ít,  the  fhadow 
of  the  earth  may  f al)  on  the  moon,  and 
ibes eby  caufe  eitber  a  paitial  or  total 
ecbpfe.  A  total  eclípíe  of  the  fun  or 
moon  is  when  their  wholfihodies  are  ob- 
feured  5  nnd  a  partía!  one  is  when  pai  t 
oniy  of  iheSr  bodies  h  darkened;  again, 
a  cenual  eclipfe  h  when  it  h  not  only 
totnl,  but  the  eclípfcd  body  paíTes  ihrovigh 
the  center.of  the  íliadovv. 


Ap'ommy      Eclipses.    The  fui.  jE 
ing  a  luminous  body,  vaftly  larger  than 
the  earth,  wíllejili^kiLibj^ewhat  móic 
— - Tha1i"one"haIF  of  it,  and  can  fe  it  p¡  Q 
.^ea^Iong-conical  üladosv,  as  \  ^vt[¿ 
-  ^£iLí?  PLate  LXXXIII.  nü  í  í  whefe  S  is 
the  fun,  E  the  earth,  and^H  E.D  ¡ts  có* 
nieal  íliadow. 

The  height  or  lengtb  of  this  íhadow,  at 
rhe  mean  diítance  of  the  fun,  may  |^ 
found  by  this  pi  oportion  :  as  the  tangen, 
of  the  angle  CBD,  or  the  ftmi-diaitíefc. 
u  n  d  i,  r  w  h  i  c  h  ■  t  h  e  fu  n  a  p  p  ear  s  at  the  eartb 
"vi'Z.  A  S=r6':  radios  :  :  i :  the  length 
of  t!]e  íbadow  C  ^  =  114,8  femi-diame- 
ters  of  the  earth  :  but  when  the  fun  ís  at 
¡ta  g reate ft  diírance,  tbe  length  of  the 
íhadow  C  B  will  be  equal  217  of  thefe 
femi-dianieters»  Henee  it  appeaiSj  that 
thougb  the  height  of  the  fliadow  is  r\íst 
h  three  íímes  a$  great  as  the  mean  dj* 
flanee  of  tlie  moon,  yet  ít  falls  lar  jlpt 
of  the  di  flanee  of  mars,  and  conftquen 
íy  ááv  edipfe  noneof  the  heavenly  \M]t%  ■ 
but  tbe  nioon. 

To  ñnd  the  height  of  the  moon's  íEa^Sí, 
fuppofed  to  be  iimílar  to  that  of  the  earth, 
and  oonfequently  proportional  to  the  día* 
meters  of  the  bales,  the  pro  pontón 
as  the  d ia meter  of  tbe  earth  100  to  the 
din  meter  of  the  moon  2,$,  fo  h  1 1 1  u  ni¿r^ 
altitudeof  cite  eai  tbTs/hadoty,  a  14.a  (oilie 
a  I  ti  tlí  de  o  f  t  ha  t  o  f  the  m  ou  n  6  o  1  b  f 
íhe  ea'rth*s  femi  -diameters*  The  H>a,aow 
of  the  nicoii  therefore  wil]  ju It  reacli  the 
earth  in  her  mean  diñance,  which  it  can- 
not  do  in  her  apogee  j  but  in  her  perigee 
it  will  involve  a  fmall  part  of  the  ébfÜi) 
fu  r  face. 

Befides  the  dark  íbadow  of  the  moo^ 
the  re  is  a  not  her,  eaJled  the  penumbra  j 
to  reprefént  which,  1er  S  (píate  LXXXIV, 
n°  1-)  be  the  fun,  T  the  earth,  D  the 
moon,  KCF  and  ABE  the  two  lim 
toLiching  the  oppofiie  lltubs  of  the  fuá  and 
moon  j  then  k  is  tvideut  that  CKEB 
will  be  the  dark  or  abfoiute  íhadow  of  the 
moon,  in  which  a  per  fon  on  the  earth's 
fnrface,  between  F  and  E,  h  wholly  de* 
prived  of  the  fun's  light,  Again,  let 
KBG  and  ACPI  be  two  other  liues 
touthing  the  fides  of  the  fon  and  moon 
altcinately,  and  interfeíiing  éach  olher 
at  the  point  I  abo  ve  the  moen  i  then  will 
I-iCBG,  a  fruftom  of  the  cone  Gl% 
be  the  penumbra  ^bove-menrioned,  ia 
wbích  a  fpeclator  on  the  earth's  fur* 
face,  between  F  and  H,  and  E  and  G, 
will  fee  part  of  tbefoo,  whilli  the  reft  is 
eclipfed,  ^ 
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*fo  ¿alcnlate  the  angfe  of  the  cerne.  H I G, 
tJravrSBj  then  in  the  oblique  trlangle 
j¡ i tlie  esterna!  angle  BID  is  eqüaí 
(o  bocb  the  interna!  and  oppofite  ahgles 
í  B  S  andl  SEi  butlSB,  theangteun- 
der  which  the  femi-diarrieter  appears  at 
the  futí,  being  infenftbly  í'mall,  the  angle 
BID  will  be  equal  to  I B  S,  or  K  B  S,^ 
equal  to  the  apparent  femi-diameter  of 
ihefiin.  There  fore  the  parí  of  the  pe- 
umbral  cone  C  I B  is  eqnai  ánd  fundar 
to  the  dark  íhadow  of  the  moon. 
Next,  to  find  how  much  of  the  earth's 
furfátie  can  be  at  any  time  in  volved  in 
(he  moorj's  dark  fhadow,  or  the  quaoti- 
[y  0f  the  ardí  E  F  (píate  LXXX1IÍ. 

i . )  ht  us  íuppofe  the fun  to  be  in  apo - 
gee,  and  the  moon  in  perigee  j  and,  in 
%k  cafe,  the  height  of  the  moonJs  fha- 
dow? will  be  abo ut  ó  i  femi- díame ters,  and 
the  di  flanee  of  the  moon  about  56  ;  that 
ígDKii-Gi,  DT—je,  and  TE—  1. 
la  this  cafe  alio,  the  half  angle  of  the 
fhadow  TKErij'j&"í  as  being  leaft 

all*  Then  the  proportíon  is  ;  as  i, 
or  the  fide  T  E  to'the  ííde  X  K  — :  5  5  fo 
is  the  fine  of  the  femi-angle  T  K  E  ^~ 
iV  50"  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  T  E  Kzz 
f  19'  to",  Wherefore  TE  K-J-TKE 
=ATE~AEiz 1*  3 5' i  the  double  of 
which  FE  is  %®  10'— 19 o' >  or  420  mile^ 
títe  día  meter  of  ihe  dark  fhadow  ofi  the 
furface  of  ttie  earth  when  greateít. 
After  a  like  manner  you  ,may  ñnd  the  . 
día  meter  of  the  penumbra!  fhadow  at  the 
tarfch, GEFH  [píate  LXXXIV.  n*  3.) 
fthen  greateít  of  all,  that  is,  when  the 
earth  is  in  pe  r¡  helio,  and  the  moon  in 
apogee  \  fpr  then  will  the  iWs  apparent ' 
díamete  r  be  equal  to  16'  i<¿f—T  I G, 
the  greatefí  íemi-anglé  of  the  cone  5  and 
ihence  we  fhall  find  ID  —  femt- 
dtameters  of  the  earth,  In  this  cafe  alfa, 
thediftanceof  the  moon  from  the  earth 
is  D  T— 64  fem  í  -  d  i  a  m  e  ters .  The  refere 
aitGííi  to  Ti^zi^h  fo  is  the 
filie  of  the  angle  T  I"G— 16'  13"  to.  the 
fine  of  the  angle  I  G  N^jí*  ^\  But 
IGN=Í  1G  +  ÍTG,  and  therefore 
I T  fcl  G  H— T I G  -  35*  a5'  ;  the 
double  of  which  70o  5o'z:GEFH± 
4900  engliíH  miles  nearly,  for  the  dia- 
meter  of  the  pe n umbral  íha"dow  wheti 
greareft. 

from  the  principies  ofoptics  itís  evídent, 
ttat  if  the  plañe  of  the  moon^s  orbit  co- 
iticided  wíth  that  of  the  earth- s  orbit, 
there  would  neceíTarily  bean  edipfe  of  the 
Jm  every  new  moon  :  thus,  íf  S  (píate 
1XXXIV.  n°  í »)  reprefent  the  íun,  B 
Yot.II, 


the  moon,  and  T  the  earth,  ílnce  the  af- 
parent  magnítude  or  dífc  of  the  fun  iú 
nearly  the  lame  v/ith  that  of  the  moon* 
it  muíl  neceÜTarily  be  hid  or  eclipfed  as 
often  as  the  new  mooh  carne  between  the 
earth  and  the  í'un*  But  íf,  as  is  really 
the  cafe,  the  meónos  oibit  be  n¿>t  in  the 
plañe  of  the  eclíptic,  but  inélined  thereto- 
i^nder  a  certain  angíe,  there  may  be 
a  new  moon,  and  yet  rio  eclipfe  or  the 
AiñV  To  iliuílrate  this,  let  ABCDE 
be  a  circle  ín  the  plan&  of  the  ecüptíc, 
de  fe  ri  be  d  at  the  di  flanee  of  the  moon's 
orbit  F  G  H,  intérfecling  the  fame  in  the 
poínts  B  and  D,  and  making  an  ángle 
therewith  ABF,  whofe  meafure  is  the 
arcb  G  Cf  as  being  90o  .diítaht  from  the 
angular  points  or  nodes  B  and  D.  Now 
it  is  evident  if  the  arch  GC  be  fomewhat 
greater  tlian  the  íum  of  the  apparent  femi- 
díamete rs  of  the  fun  and  moon,  then  at 
Gt  and  fóme  di  flanee  from  G  towards  B^ 
there  may  be  a  new  moon,  and  yet  no 
eelipfe  of  the  fu n  ;  becaufe,  in  ihk  cafe4 
the  difc  oFthe  moon  G  is  too  much  ek> 
vated  út  depreífed  abo  ve  or  below  the  ap- 
parént  dife  or  face  of  the  fnn  C,  to  touch 
it,  much  lefs  to  hide  or  eclipfe  any  part 
thereof-  But  at  a  certain  pointM  (iifid.) 
¡n  the  moorfs  orbit,  the  móon  will  nave 
a  latitude  only  equai  to  the  fuitt  of  the 
femi-díameters  of  the  íhñ  and  moon  ; 
and,  therefore,  when  the  moon  is  new 
in  that  fcoint,  (he  will  appear  to  a  fpeéla^ 
tor  in  the  poínt  Z,  10  touch  the  fun  only  5 
from  whence  this  point  M  is  called  the 
ecliptíc  lírhit,  in  afro  tic  h  as  it  is  impoíftble 
there  fhonld  happen  a  new  moon  in  any 
part  between  it  artd  the  node  B  on  each 
íide,  withónt  eclípíing  the  fun  lefs  oí 
more ;  thus,  ín  tbe  figure,  may  be  feea 
a  partía!  eclipfe  at  K,  and  a  total  qnc  in 
the  node  itfeif  B. 

Wbat  has  hitherto  be  en  faid  regareis  the 
phamomenon  of  ^n  eclipfe  of  tbe  fun?  as 
It  appears  to  a  fpeclator  on  the  eartb's 
fnrface,  in  whofe  zeníth  the  moon  then  ií, 
and  where  there  is  no  refraéüion  to  altejr 
the  true  latitude  of  the  moon  i  but  when 
ihemooíi  has  any  latitude,  there  thepro- 
cefs  of  calculatinrj  the  appearances  of  a  fo- 
lar  eclipfe  will  be  fomewhat  mofe  com* 
plex,  on  account  of  the  vaiiacion  of  the 
imoon's  latittide  and  longitude  for  every 
dífferent  altitude^  and  confequently  every 
rnoment  of  t]^e  eclipfe.-  See  the  articleS 
E.EFRACTIOÍÍ  and  Pa-raLlaíc, 
The  beft  way  of  repreíénting  a  fular  ecíífpi 
is  by  a  p rojeé!  ion  of  the  eartrTs  dili.^  and  oí 
the  feélion  of  the  daj  k  and  penumbral  tha^ 
6  dovV 
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dowj  as  they  appear,  or  would  appear,  ta 
a  fpeclator  at  the  d  ¡flanee  of  ¡be  moon  ín 
3  rigfrt  line  joíning  tbe  ccnters  of  the 
fun  and  the  earth*  In  order  to  this,  we 
are  fmd  the  dimcnñoiis  of  the  apparent 
iemUdia metéis  of  the  eaiih,  das  k  íhadow, 
and  penumbra  at  the  di ftánce  of  j  he  moon . 
As  to  the  fiíft,  'vizí  the  éartli'í  femi- 
diameter,  it  is  equal  to  the  moon's  hcri- 
zomal  páralíaaú  That  of  the  .darle  flia- 
dow  ís  thus  eftimated  ;  [et  C  (píate 
LXXXI1I,  n9  5p}  he  the  center  of  the 
moon,  DB  ixs  diameter,  D  H  B  its  dark 
íhááow  and  K.  A  L  the  penumbraí  cone. 
Then  let  E  F  be  the  díamder  of  the  pe- 
numbra ai  the  earthj  and  I  G  that  of  the 
dark  íhadow,  and  di  áw  C  G  and  C  E  5 
then  is  the  angle  C  G  B=E  H  C+G  C  Í-I, 
and  íb  G  C  H-B  GC-BHCj  that  is, 
the  apparent  íVmi  dismeter  of  the  dark 
íhadow,  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  apparent  femí-díaraetéi;s  of  the  fun 
and  moon»  In  Jike  manner  the  an^e 
ECffcDEC+DACi  that  is,  the 
apparent  femí-dianieter  of  the  penumbra, 
at  the  eartb,  is  equal  to  the  fmn  of  ihc 
apparent  femi-d: 3  rheters  of  the  moon  and 
fun.  Now  the  femi-diameters  of  the  fun 
and  moon,  and  alfo  of  the  moon hs  horizon- 
tal paraüax,  are  sil  reády  calen] ated  for 
the  ir  varíous  tüjtances  from  the  ean h3 
and  for  the  teafr,  mean,  and  greateíi  ex** 
cenfricíty  of  the  lunar  orbji,  in  the  aftro- 
nomical  rabies.  Therefore,  let  AE 
(piste  LXXXIIL  n*  3.)  reptefrnt  a 
íjtiall  portion  of  the  anmial  01  hit,  and 
F  H  the  víñble  patkof  the  center  of  the 
lunar  madow's,  which  will  exaftfy  cor- 
refpond  to  the  pofition  of  the  moon's  or- 
feit  with  relpeft  to  the  ecliptte  ín  the  hea- 
vens  ]  fo  that  the  point  of  intei  ft  ilion  g 
will  be  the  nodc,  and  the  angle  H  $  1É 
the  angle  of  bclínation  of  the  lunar  01- 
hit  to  the  plañe  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is 
about  Henee ,  íí  M  P  QS  reprefetit 
the  dife  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  or- 
thographíc  projeclion,  ín  the  feveral  places 
&  >  C7  D3  whofe  femi-diameter  is 
tn¡i  de  equal  to  the  number  of  minutes  ín 
the  moon  s  horizontal  parallax  at  the 
time  of  the  cdifjfej  and  if,  ín  the  path 
.of  the  /hado.vs  sn  the  points  Qt  N, 
Gr  we  deícribe  a  fmal!  circle whofe  femi- 
diameter  is  eqnal  to  the  difference  of  the 
femi^diametera  of  the  fun  and  moon,  that 
wi¡]  be  the  circular  fetfion  of  the  moon's 
daik  íhadow  at  the  díílance  of  the  earth  ; 
agab,  if  a  circle  is  defenbed  on  tbe  fame 
center^  with  a  femi-diameter  equal  to  the 
füjn  of  the  femi-diameíers  of  the  íua  and 
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moonj  k  will  reprefent  the  pentimbraV 
Íhadow,  expreíTed  by  the  dotted  are/ 
Here  then  it  is  evident,  that  ¡f  the  moon" 
when  new,  be  at  the  dilíance  q  Q  (¡bld.) 
from  the  node,  the  penumbra!  íhadow 
will  not  fail  near  the  earúYs  dife,  ^  [0 
the  re  can  not  poíTibíy  happen  an  eclinfe, 
Agaín,  if  the  tnoon's  dirtance  írpin  the 
node  be  equal  to  Q  Nj  the  penmnbral 
fiiadow  wíll  ¡uít  totich  the  dtfc,  and  cor- 
fequently  Q  C  ís  the  ecliptic  hmit,  wbidi 
may  be  found  by  the  fotlowíng  anaSogy, 
<v¡z,  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  N  £  Q 
5?  30*  (the  angle  of  inclination  ¿£  ^ 
Junar  orbit  to  the  plañe  of  the  ecliptícj 
is  to  the  radíus  90°,  fo  i:>  the  WaritU 
of  the  fide  N  C— T  C+N  T~6*'  1^ 
+  1  &  5*"+ló'  ^3^95'  *f  to  théte, 
irthm  of  the  fide  Q  C  equal  to  the  ?clíp< 
tic  limit,  which  Is  found  £0  be  16o  36' 
beyond  which  difhnce  from  the  ¡ípde  £j 
there  can  hs  no  eclipfe  ;  and  within 
diftance,  if  the  moon  be  neWj  the  íü^dqw 
will  fall  on  fome  parí  of  the  rjuih's  difC| 
as  at  B  ;  where  a 31  thofe  places  ove* 
which  the  íhadows  pafí,  will  lee  tlic  fun 
tclipfed,  in  part  only  by  the  dotí¿|  pe. 
mmibral  íhadow  $  but  the  fun  will  in:  tai- 
trally  ecíípfed  in  all  places  o  ver  wbídi  tfie 
cenier  of  the  íhadows  pafe,  and  if  tlie 
moon  be  new  ñi  ífié  notíc,  then  wilJ  the 
center  of  the  íhadows  pafs  over  (Yié'cjenür 
of  the  dife,  as  reprefented  at  ¿  ¡  la  lfi$ 
ca  fe,  íf  the  apparent  diames  er  of  1  he  mwn 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  íün,  tfeé  ñci  oí 
ük  fun  will  he  wholly  eclipfed  to  all.pte 
over  which  the  center  of  th e  íh a d o  w  paires  j 
but  íf  nota  the  fun  .will  only  be  cenVíalfy 
eclipfed,  his  circutuference  appeai  mgin 
the  form  of  a  hríght  annulus,  or  Etimj.jj- 
ousring  ;  the  width  whereof  wiJI  be  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  $a meterá  ¿f "the 
luminaries.  The  dife  of  the  earth,  here 
projsíled,  rep reunís  the cafe  Ófan'ébÍíp(e 
on  an  equinoccial  day  ;  A  K  helng  ttje 
eclipticj  JE  Q^the  equator,  X;Y  the  ajíis 
of  theedipticj  P  S  the  axis  of  the  equaUjr, 
P  and  S  the  north  and  fouth  peles,  @¿ 
By  this  projeclion  the  pafíage  of  íhadows 
over  the  earth's  dife  may  he  exhibí ted  fot 
nny  place  of  the  íun,  <x  dechnation  of 
the  moon  „ 

As  to  the  calcuktíon  of  ecíipfes  cf  tlje 
fun,  it  ís  at  beft  but  a  tronblefcme  bnfi- 
nefsj  which  depends  upon  the  folio wing 
data  ¡  1.  The  mean  conjunílion,  zná 
from  tbeñee  the  trne  conjunflicnj  toge* 
ther  with  the  place  of  the  jumínaríes  at 
the  apparent  time  of  true  conjimfticn* 
%*  The  apparent  time  of  the  viable  new 
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mw,  at  the  apparent  time  of  the  true 
gijühSfi)^  3-  The  apparent  latitude  at 
thfi  appartnt  time  of  the  vifible  cbiijiiíjc- 
tiom  From  thefe  data,  the  other  quinta 
|af  be  obtained  j  fo  that  the  greateft 
parE  of  the  trouble  arríes  from  the  paraU 
Jujtesof  I  en  g  i  tu  de  and  latítude,  without 
^hich  the  calen  latían  of  folar  ecüpfes 
woutd  be  the  famc  with  that  of  lunar  ones, 
Mtmmy  of  x  lunar  Eclipses,    The  fe  be- 
Irig  occahoned  by  the  ímmeríion  of  the 
moon  into  the  earth's  íhadow,  all  that 
we  bave  todo*  in  orderto  delinéate  alo- 
nar eclípfe,  ís  to  calcúlate  the  apparent 
feini-diameter  of  the  earth's  íhadow  at  the 
móari.  Thus,  let  AB  (píate  LXXXlIL 
n»  g,)  réprefent  the  earth,  T  its  cWter, 
AEB  its  conical  fhadow,  DC  the  día- 
mfiíer  of  a  feclion  thereof  at  the  moon  ; 
and  tffawing  D  Ts  we  ha  ve  the  outward 
angie  A D T— D  T E+D  ET;  fo  that 
DTErADT^DETí  that  h,  the 
angie  D  T  E¿  under  which  the  íemi  día- 
meter  of  the  earth's  íhadow  appears  at 
¡Hediftance  of  the  moon,  ís  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  moozfs  horizontal 
paraUax  ADT,  and  the  fe mí-dia meter 
of  the  fui)  DET.    If,  therefore,  A  É, 
féid.      4,)  réprefent  the  path  of  the 
eartS's  fhadow  at  the  difíance  of  the  moon 
nwr  the  node     ,  and  F  H  a  part  oí  the 
lunar  prbit,  and  the  feftion  of  the  earth's 
tonda  w  be  deíineated  at  £3 ,  B,  C,  D  ¡ 
and  tbe  {bit  moon  at  y ,  I,  Nf  G  í  then 
íí  Ís  evídent  there  can  be  no  ecíipfe  of  the 
moon,  wbere  the  leaít  díftance  of  the 
¿tnters  of  the  moon  and  íhadow  exceeds 
the  fu  m  of  the  ir  fe  mi  » díamete*?,  as  at  D* 
Büí  wliere  thí  s  di  flanee  is  lefs,  the  moon 
rnuft  he  eclipfed  eithef  in  part  or  whplly 
n  at  B  and  $  ¡  ih  which  latter  cafe  the 
moon  pítfTes  ovcr  the  diameter  of  the  íha- 
¡jpWi    Eüt  ín  a  certain  poíkian  of  the 
Ihadow,  a?  at  C3  the  leaft  diftance  of  the 
centcrs  N  C,  ís  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
ftmí-dlame tcrs  ;  and. confequ e n tly  g  G 
is  the  ediptic  limit  for  lunar  ecíípfes ;  to 
fmd  whích,  we  ha  ve  thts  análoga  as  the 
íine  of  the  angle  N^Cz  50  (the  ín* 
dinaiian  of  the  rnoon's  orbit  to  the  plañe 
of  the  ediptic)  ís  tt>  the  radiuéj  fo  is  the 
logaiithm  of  the  fide  N  C~63'  W  to  the 
logaríthm  of  the  fide  ^  C  —  Ta*  3'  ^ 
the  ecüptic  limit,    Henee,  if  the  nio»n 
be  at  a  lefs  díítance  from  the  node  £$ 
than  12o  5^  there  wiH  be  ar^  eclípfej 
othervvife  none  can  hsppeo, 
If  the  earth  had  no  atmoíphere,  the  fha- 
Wf  v/ould  be  abfoíntely  d£rk;  and  the 
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moon  Envolved  ín  it  quite  invííible  ;  bntp 
hy  means  of  the  acnioiphere,  mariy  of  the 
folarrays  are  rcfraéte'd  tnto,  and  mfxjed 
with  the  n'mdowj  whereby  the  moon  ís 
rendered  vifible  in  fhe  midíl  of  it,  and 
of  a  dufky  red  colour. 
For  calco  latín g  eclipfes  of  the  moon,  the 
fo  lio  wing  data  are  neceífary  :  1.  Hert'ue 
'  diftance  from  the  node,  at  the  mean  con* 
junítioru  ±t  The  true  time  of  the  o¡  - 
poíition,  together  with  the  true  place  of 
thefun  and  moon,  reduced  to  the  edip- 
tic, 3.  The  itiooiVs  ti  ne  latitude7  at  the 
time  of  the  true  cotijunílion,  and  the  di- 
ftance of  the  luminaríes  from  the  earth  • 
alfo  their  horizontal  parallaxes,  and  ap- 
parent  femi  -díamete rs,  4,  The  true  bo- 
rary  motion$  of  the  moon  and  fun,  and 
tire  apparent  femi -diameter  of  the  earílTa 
íhadow»  Wiíh  ti  jefe  data  it  is  eaíy  fo 
find  the  duratíon,  beginning,  rnlddle, 
and  quantíty  of  eclipfes* 
Eclipses  of  Júpiter'!  jatelütes .   See  the 

arricies  Sathllite  and  Júpiter* 
ECLIPTICj  in  aítionoiny,  a  great  circle 
of  the  fphere,  fúppofed  to  be  drawn  Jhro1 
the  middleof  the  zodiac3  malctng  an  ang]e 
with  the  equinoccial  oí  abo u t  Z30  30', 
which  is  tbe  fun's  greateft  declmation  % 
or,  more  ftriftly  fpeaking,  it  ís  that  páth 
or  way  among  the  fí?ted  ftars,  that  the 
earth  appears  to  deferí be3  to  an  eye  placed 
ín  the  fun. 

Some  cali  ir  mía ]blltt  the  way  of  thefun, 
becaufe  the  fun,  in  his  apparent  annual 
motion,  never  deviates  from  it,  thotigh 
atí  thcplünets  do,  more  or  lefs»  See  the 
articles  Glqee  and  2odíac. 
It  ís  called  ecüptic,  by  teafon  all  eclipfes 
liappen.when  the  planets  are  in  ornear 
its  nodes,  See  rite  article  Node, 
The  axu  of  the  ecllptic  is  a  rigüt  iíne 
fuppofed  to  pafs  through  the  center  of  the 
ñin,  and  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  plañe 
of  the  ediptic  $  and  the  pcints  ín  the 
heavens,  tí>  whích  ibis  axis  points,  are 
cafled  the  poles  thereof  \  and  the  greíit 
circles,  paíli ng  through  thefe  poles,  will 
be  perpendicular  to  its  plañe,  and  there- 
fore  are  called  its  fecondaries,  and  fome- 
times  círcles  of  longitude*  0  '  ( 

As  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ediptic,  or 
angle  which  its  plañe  makes  with  that  of 
the  equinoccial,  ít  is  fonnd  to  vary  ¿  the 
mean  obliquity  h?ing  foond,  by  Dr.  Brad* 
ley  to  he  23o  ^8'  3o7',  who  füppofes  this 
variatbn  may  be  owmg  to  a  nutatíon  of 
the  eartffs  axis,  or  ro  a  gradual  ap- 
proach  of  the  ecligtSc  to  the  equinoccial 
at  about  the  rate  of  i'  in  100  y  ¿are. 
$  Qj4  £cviPTtc4 
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£¡ci.iftic,  'n  geogi'aphy,  a  great  crrcle  on 
the  rerrertrial  globe,  not  only  anfwering 
to9  but  falling  within  the  plañe  of  the 
celeíHal  ecííptic*    See  Globe* 

ECLOGUE,  £>tx^n,  ¡n  poetiy,  a  kind  of 
p a  floral  compofition,  or  a  ¡malí  elegant 
poem,  in  a  natural  limpie  flyle.  See  the 
¿ríícíe  Pastor  al, 

The  ¿cípjóé,  in  ib  primary  mfentíon,  ís 
ilie  fariiething  with  the  í¿jrlj¡ü«i,  "but 
cuñom  has  made  fome  difieren  ce  between 
íhem,  and  appropjiated  the  ñame  eclogue 
tp  pieces  whereíri  íhepherds  are  intro- 
duce^ and  idyííium  to  thofe  wntten  lite 
•á  el  agües,    btit  wíthout  any  fhepheids 
in  them.    The  eclogue  then  is  properly 
an  i  nía  ge  of  p  a  floral  liíe,  upon  which  ac- 
count  the  matter  is  íqur,  and  íts  geníus 
>.nrob!e,    lis  buíineís  ;s  to  defcribe  the 
lo  ves  j  fports,  pique?,  jealouhes,  intrigues, 
ftnd  pther  adven  tu  res  of  fhepheids  ¿  fó 
that  Hs  characler  muft  be  fimple,  the  wit 
Eafy,  and  the  expreffion  familiar,  Then 
the  trne  characler  of  the  eclogue  is  fim- 
pHcity  and  inodeíty ;  íts  figures  are  near, 
the  pañi  cms  tender,  the  motionseafyj  and 
tbough  fometimes  irmay  have  little  tranf* 
ports,  and  defpaiis,  y  et  it  neverrifes  fo  hígh 
as  tobe  fierce  or  vioJent.  Jts  narrationsare 
ihorf ,  deferí  ptions  Iittle>  the  thougbts  inge* 
irious,  the  manners  ínnocent,  the  language 
puré,  tbe  ver  fe  flowing,  the  expreíTions 
jdain,  and  all  the  difeourfe  natural. 
The  models  in  this  fort  of  pdetry  are 
Theocritus  and  Virgil,  who  both  have 
ib  me  eclogues  of  a  lofty  characler*  The 
eclogue  therefore  octafionaily  raifes  íts 
voice  :  yet  IVL  Fontendle  blames  fome 
Tnodern  pqets  for  having  made  matters  bf 
high  concern  the  íubjeS  of  fome  of  the  ir 
edogues,  and  caufed  their  flieprierds  fmg 
the  praifes  of  Jdngs  and  héroes,  The 
Italiana  are  thought  faulty  in  rhis  refpecV 
for  aiining  generaity  to  be  too  witty  or 
fuperbe  in  their  flyle  :  however»  fmce  the 
éftabliílimeni  of  the  Academy  of  Arcadi- 
^ns  a{  Rome,  the  tañe  for  éclogües  has 
been  greatiy  im  pro  ved  amongít  them, 
Some  imagine  the  ñame  eclogue  to  have 
been  origina  Uy  applied  to  fucb  poems  as 
were  w  ro  te  í  n  i  m  í  ta  E  i  o  n  of  o  the  rs  i  fu  c  h 
are  the  EcJogpes  oí  Virgíl;  whkh  are  only 
imitatíons  of  Theocritus; 
Ecloglíe  is  alio  applied  to  certaín  rompo* 
fitionS  in  profe  :  fu'ch  are  thofe  of  S trabo, 
Di  odores,        in  which  fenfe>  the  word 
í  p  n  t  ñ  n  s  on  ]  y  an  ex  ha  el,  or  col  kñ  ion, 
ECOUTKVin  the  manege,  a  pace  ormo- 
'  iíóu  of  a  hoffe^,  when  he  vides  well '  upon 
the  hands  and  fhb  htrels^  is  compaítly  ptft 
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iipon  hís  baunches,  and  Iiears  or  ]¡ííem  to 
the  heels  or  fpurs,  and  continúes  áuhu 
Ianced  between  the  heeís,  wíthoüt  thíow 
ing  to  either  fide-  Tbís  happens  when a 
borfe  has  a  fine  fenfe  of  the  aids  0f  »u 
handand  heeL  '  v^  ™  F 

ECPHORA,  in  architefture,  commonly 
Jignifies  thediíiance  between  the  ésetremí 
.  ty  of  a  mernber  or  mouídíng,  aíJ¿  ^ 
riaked  of  the  coluinn,  or  any  other  partir 
projecls  from- 

Some  authorsj  Iiowever,  ttecount  for  t!ie 
cephora  fvom  the  axis  of  the  column 
and  define  it  to  be  the  right'üne  inter¡ 
cepted  between  the  axis  and  the  outer- 
moft  furface  of  a  memlíer  or  moulding, 
ECPHRACTICS,  in  medicine,  remedé? 
which  alten  uate  and  remo  ve  obttiuámn's. 
Sce  the  árdeles  Attenuamts  and  D¿ 

ÓBSTR.UENTS, 

ECFIESMA;  in  furgery,  a  fort  of  fraffcure 
of  the  craníuiHí  when  the  bpnes  are  mu  el  l 
íhattered,  and,  prefíing  inwardly,  aíeít 
the  membranes  of  thé  brain, 

Ecpusma,  in  pharmacy,  fighifiesthe  mafs 
remaiñíng  áfter  the  juices-  of  vegetables 
have  been  prefied  out  =r  and,  in  this  fenféj 
is  the  fame  as  magma,  It  fometímesfur- 
ther  impórts  the  ¡uíce  preüed  out, 

ECPIESMUS,  íjuriEj-ftib-j  in1  the  amient 
:  writers  of  medtcine3  a  word  ufed  to  ex. 
prefs  a  díftemperature  of  the  eye¡  con- 
íííing  m  a' very  great  pro  minen  ce  of  tbe 
entíre  gíobe  of  the  eye,  which  isf  as  [t 
were,  thrufl  óut  of  íts  focket  or  orbit,  by 
a  great  flux  of  humours,  or  an  infem- 
mation* 

ECSTATICI^;  «)tr¿ímoij  in  grecian  antí- 
quity,  a  fort  of  divíners,  whó  were  caft 
into  trancas  or  ecíraílesi  in  which  they 
iay  like  dead  men,  or  perfons  afleep,  ^e- 
prived  of  al|  fenfe  or  motion,  but  áfter 
fome  time  (it  rnay  be  days,  or  mouth?, 
oryears/for  Epimenidea  the  Creían  is, 
reported  to  have  Ia¡n  in  thís  p  o  (ture  fe- 
venty-nve  years)  returníngto  themrelves, 
&ave  frange  relations  of  what  thcy  hhá 
feeh  and  heard* 

ECTAiSIS,  in  grammar,  the  fame  with  áU 
afl:oíe;    See  the  ar  tibie  Días  tole. 

ECTHESIS,  in  church-hiííory,  a  confef- 
Tion  of  faitb,'  ín  the  form  of  an  edifí, 
publifhed  in  the  year  649,  by  theemperór 
Heracli'its,  with  a  víew  to  pacify  the 
troubles  occafioned  by  the  eutychian  he- 
refy  in  thé  eaftem  chúrch,  However, 
the  fame  prince  revoked  ir,  on  beíng  ín*' 
fórmed  that  pope  Severinus  had  condémri* 
ed  it,  asfavouring  tbeniionothehtes  j  de* 
ciaríng  ai  the  ftme  timej  that  Sergiüs, 
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otUtíarcli  of  Conftantinopie,  was  the  au- 
5¿or  of  it.     See  the  artide  TrpE  of 

ECTBLIPSISj  £*e*4tíi  among  latín 
Waiimarians,  a  figure  of  profody  where- 
by  thc  m  at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  tbe 
follóos word  begins  w^th  a  vowel»  is 
elided,  of  cut  off,  together  with  the  vowel 
precedí  ng  it,  for  the  fake  of  the  meato  re 
of  the  yerfe  :  thus  they  read  muí?  tile, 

The  reafQJi  of  an  eclhlipfis,  which  in  la- 
tín ver  fe  ought  always  to  táké  place  when 
thc  ¡mmedlately  following  word  begins 
with  a  voweif  is  to  prevent  the  haríhnefs 
of  an  hiatus,  or  concourfe  of  vowels. 
ECTKOPIUM,  in  furgery,  is  when  the 
eye-lids  are  i ñ verted,  or  retraéled,  fo  as  to 
flietf  their  internal  or  red  furface,  and 
canti  ot  fu  fljci  ently  coyer  the  ey  e  -  S  ome- 
ü'mes  this  is  a  fimple  or  original  diforder, 
and  fometimes  only  a  fymptom,  or  con- 
jequence of  another,  as  an  ¡nflammation, 
farcoma,  tumour,  &c,  When  the  difor- 
der is  fimple,  or  original,  it  generally 
árales  from  a  contracción  of  the  íkin  of  the 
Éyé-tid,  bythefcarof  a  wound,  ulcer, 
buril,  or  from  an  induración  and 
contrae!  ion  of  the  íktn  after  an  infla mma- 
tion  5  and  fometimes  it  may  proceed,  in 
agreat  méafure,  from  the  ufe  of  aftrín- 
gerit  collyria  injudicioúíly  applied,  in 
dí  for  deis  of  the  eyes, 

The  curepf  this  diforder  confifts  in  elon- 
gating,  brl«]axii)g»  the  externa!  íkin  of 
ttie  eye-lid  fo  a%b  cbver  the  eyet  When 
thc  difoNer  is  recent,  i t  will  be  beft  to 
rry  tbe  áppli  catión  of  emolí ients,  fuch  as 
the  vapours  of  hot  milk  or  water,  oil  of 
alnjonds,  or  olives,  mu  rila  ge  of  quínce- 
feeds,  háre's  fóot,  ung,  diaithses;, 
tobe  continued  "for  "fe  ve  ral  days  oo  the 
fiar,  or  contracled  íkin  of  the  eye-lid, 
ívhich  rnuft  be  óften  extended,  either  up- 
wards  or  downwards,  according  as  the 
¡Morder  is  in  the  upper  or  lower  lid. 
And  every  mghr,  when  tbe  patient  goes 
to  bedp  it  wil]  be  proper  to  bríng  the  eye- 
lids  clofe  to  eacb  óther,  and  to  reftrain 
ihtm  clofe  by  pl after,'  compréis  j  and 
bandagé,  ta  be  renewed  every  night,  If 
noneof  thefe  haeañs'také  effect,  it  will  be 
poper  ndt  to  malee  a  fe  mi  lunar  inri  fio  n 
ia  tbe  extern  al  íkin  of  the  eye-lídi  next 
its  tartos  \  making  the  anglcs  of  the  Inci- 
fion  downwards  in  the  upper  lid,  and  up- 
ward  m  the  lower  lid,  that  the  íkin  may 
teelongated.  If  the  íkin  does  not  appear 
to  be  lee  o\jt  enough  by  one  inciíion,  two 
|r  te  more  ninft  be  made,  ruiining  na^ 
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ralíel  tú  tbe  íirft,  and  about  tjie  díftanca 
of  a  fmall  packíhread  from  eachother,and 
when  the  ey  lid  is  thus  fufficiently  elon^a- 
tedj  theincifioiis  muft  fiift  be  ftufFed  widr 
diy  lint, and  then  with  lintarmed  with  vul- 
nerary  ungent  5  and  laftly,  a  piece  of 
íticking  plafter  íhould  be  faftened  to  the 
margin  of  the  eye-l id,  to  keep  it  extended 
either  up  or  down  i  which  method  íhould 
be  continued  ti  11  the  eye-lids  íhut  clofe* 
When  the  diforder  arifes  from  an  inflam- 
mation,  or  fleíhy  excrefeence  wíthin  the 
eye-lidj  the  infla  m  mation  rauíl  be  remov- 
ed, and  arniing  the  tfye  with  a  defenfitive 
píate,  the  excrefeence  muft  be  removed 
by  lapis  infernalis,  When  the  íkin  of 
the  ey e-lid  has  continued  violen  tly  diftort* 
ed  from  the  patienf  s  birth,  there  are  fel- 
dom  any  hopes  of  cu  ring  it» 

ECTYLÓTICSj  in  pharmacyj  remedies 
pro  per  for  con  funiing  cali  ofi  ti  es  *  S  ee  the 
anide  Callus. 

ECT YPEj  skIi/voy,  among  antiquarians,  an 
imprehron  of  a  medal,  leal,  or  ring,  or 
a  figured  copy  of  an  ínícnption3  or  other 
anrient  monumenr, 

ECU,  or  Es  cu,  a  fi  ench  crown,  for  the 
valué  of  which  fee  the  articleCoifí. 

ECUSSON,  ín  heraldry,  a  hule  efeuteheon. 
See  the  article  E  s  c  y tc  heo  K . 

E^DISH,  or  Eadish,  the  iatter  pafture, 
or  grafs  that  comes  after  mowing,  or 
1  eaping  j  oEherwife  called  eagraíSj  earm, 
and  etch* 

EDDY-tidEj  or  Eddy-wate*,  among 
íeamen»  is  where  the  water  runs  back 
contrary  to  the  tide  5  or  that  which  hin- 
ders  the  free  paífage  of  the  íircam,  and 
fo  caufes  it  to  return  again. 

Eddy-vvind  is  that  which  returns,  or  is 
beat  back  from  a  fail,  mountaín,  or  any 
thing  that  may  hínder  its  paíTáge. 

EDGEj  in  general,  denotes  the  íide  or 
border  of  a  thing  ^  but  ís  more  particn- 
larly  ufed  for  the  fliarp  íide  of  fomewea- 
pon,  inftrument,  or  tool :  thus  we  fay, 
the  edge  of  a  fword,  knife,  chiífel,  £fr. 
In  the  fea~languagea  a  íhip  k  faid  to  edge 
ín  with  an  other,  when  making  up  to  it. 

EDGINGS,  among  gardeners,  the  feries 
of  fmall  but  durable  plants,  iet  round 
the  edgés  or  borders  of  ftawer-beds*  &c« 
The  beft  and  moíl  durable  plants  for  this 
ufe  is  box,  which,  if  well  planted,  and 
irightly  rnanaged,  will  continué  in  ftrength 
and  beaúty  for  many  years,  The  feafons 
for  planting  thefe  are  the  auttimn  and  very 
early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  ihe  beft  fpectes 
for  this  purpofe  is  the  dwarf  dutch  box. 
The  etígingí    bex  are  Jig>Y  gnly  planú 
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té  on  the  íides  of  borders  nexf  walls,  and 
ííotj  as  was  fome  time  fince  the  faíhion, 
all  round  borders,  or  fruir- beds,  in  the 
middle  of  gardens,  unlefs  they  have  a 
gravet-walk  betwcen  them,  in  which  cafe 
jtfen?es  to  keep  the  earth  of  the  borders 
from  wafhíng  down  on  the  walks  in  hard 
vainsj  avjtl  Eouling  the  grave]*  Daifies, 
ihriftj  01  fea-july-flowers,  and  chamo- 
mi  le  are  alio  uled,  by  lome,  for  this  pur- 
pofe  5  but  they  grow  oiu  of  form,  and 
reauire  yearly  tranfplnnting. 
EOTCT,  ediftum,  in  matters  of  polity,  an 
©rder  or  inftrument,  figned  and  fealed  by 
a  prínce,  to  ferve  as  a  law  to  his  ítibjects* 
We  find  tVequ&nt  mention  of  thecdicls  of 
the  pi  setor,  the;  ordí nances  of  that  ofhcer 
in  the  román  law*  In  the  french  law, 
the  ediéb  are  of  feveral  kinds  ¿  fome  im- 
portin^-a  new  law  or  regularon  \  others, 
the  ere  ilion  of  new  offices;  eftabllfh- 
tnents  of  dntiesj  rents,  &£.  and  fbme- 
times  artícles  of  pacificaron.  In  France 
ediels  are  míTch  the  fame  as  a  proclama- 
(ion  is  with  lis,  but  with  tliís  dífference, 
that  the  former  ha  ve  the  authority  of  a 
law  ín  themfelvcs,  from  the  power  which 
iííues  them  forth  ;  whercas  the  latter  are 
only  declamions  of  a  Jaw?  to  which  they 
refer,  and  ha  ve  no  power  ín  ihemfelves. 
Ediels  can  have  no  room  in  Britain,  be- 
s-mfe  that  the  enaíting  tíf  l'aws  ¡s  lodged 
in  the  pai  líamentj  and  not  in  the  king. 
Edicls  are  all  fealed  with  green-wax,  to 
ílicw  that  they  are  perpetual  and  irrevoc- 
able. 

EDI  FICE ,  the  fame  with  building.  Sí  e 
the  artíde  Building . 

EDILE,  or  ^ujle,    See  ÍEdile. 

EDINBÜRGH,  the  capital  áty  of  Scot- 
Jand,  fítuated  ahout  one  mi  le  fouth  of 
Lcith  and  of  the  frithof  Forth,  eighty- 
íwo  miles  north  weft  of  Newcaftle,  and 
ábout  füur  hundí ed  north  wcft  of  Lon- 
don  :  wéft  long.  3°,  nnd  north  lat.  56o, 
ílere  ihé  padiament  of  that  antient  kíng- 
■  dom  ufed  to  aífenible^  before  its  unión 
with  England  5  and  hete  the  fupreme 
ccurtG  oí  juílice  for  North  Britain  are  ftill 
held.  It  has  jikewlfe  a  ceíebrated  uní- 
ver  iiiyj  and  exeeeds  all  the  citfes  of  the 
worklj  for  the  loítinefs  of  its  buildíngs, 
which  are  aJl  of  hewn  done,  failied,  anci 
ten,  eleven,  or  more  ílories  high  ;  it  is 
alfo  rémarkable  for  the  fpacioufhefs  of 
its  High-íkeer,  its  CaíHe,  the  palace  of 
HolyroocUhoufe,  &tl  1 

EDITOR^  a  petfon  of  Iearnmgt  who  has 
the  caie  oí*  an  impreííion  of  any  workt 
pirtkuiarly  that  of  an  antient  author  5 


ihus  Erafmus  ivas  a  great  editor  5  the 
vain  dotfors,  Scaliger,  Petavius,  FP  Si/ 
inond,  bífhop  Wahon,  Mr,  Hearne  MF 
Ruddiman,  Éfh  are   Jikewife  f%mü¡ 
editora 

EDMOND'S  BUEY,  See  Bury 
EDUCATION,  the  inftrañing  chELdrerr 
and  yoüth  in  general,  in  fuch  brandiesof 
knowledge  and  polite  exerc¡fe(i¿  as  ¿f« 
füitable  to  their  genius  and  ftation. 
Edu catión  is  a  very  exteníivefühje^  that 
has  employed  the  thoughts  and  peiis  0f 
the  greateft  men  s  Locke,  the  archbifhop 
of  Cambray,  Tanaquil  Faber,  Mr,  Ctouü 
faz,  and  Roílín  may  be  confulted  011  this 

The  principal  asm  of  paren  ís  fhould  be,b 
know  what  fphere  oFlífe  the  ir  cluWren  are 
defigned  toaain ;  whateducaticnisrealJy 
fuitable  for  them  ;  what  will  be  the  con- 
fequeuce  of  negleáling  that  j  añ¿  iífit 
chance  a  fupeiior  education  will  gfve 
thertij  for  their  advancément  in  the  uorE 
Their  chief  ftudy  íhould  be  to  give  thílr 
children  fuch  a  degree  of  knowkd^,  5S 
willqimlify  them  to  filt  fome  certa ¡ n  poft 
or  ftation  in  liíe  j  in  íhort,  to  fit  them 
for  an  employment  fuíted  to  thetr  condi- 
ción and  capacity,  fuch  as  wÜJ  make  tEicin 
Jiappy  ín  themfelves,  and  tifeful  to  Ikiety, 
The  education  of  a  nobleman  íliouíd  con- 
tain  every  thíng  that  is  both  ufefuUnd 
ornamental,  Next  to  languages,  heouglit 
to  lie  inítrucled  in  philofuphy  and hiftory, 
particular ly  the  hiíioiy  of  his  own  nation. 
He  íliould  alfo  be  made  aequainted  with 
the  cuftoms,  Iaws?  and  man  neis  of  dif- 
ieren t  fíate s j  b u t  m ore  efpecial ly  w  ít h  the 
conftitution  of  his  own  counjry,  To  úm 
folid  learníng  fliould  be  added  theem]bel- 
liflunent  of  politElíterature,  poetry^pnt- 
ing,  and  m  11  fie  í  and,  to  complete  the 
education,  dancing,  fencing,  ridingj  and 
aichíteclure. 

As  to  the  education  of  gentlemen,  (he 
plan  abo  ve  laid  down  will  in  general  hold 
good,  Every  gentleman  of  fortune  íliould 
certainíy  give  all  his  fons  the  education 
of  gentlemen  5  but  the  eldeíí  ought  to  be 
graced  w  i  th  every  órname  nt.  Paren  ts  of 
chis  clafs,  befides  carefully  attending  to 
the  genius3  temper,  and  indinatio»?  of 
their  younger  fons,  Hiould  refolve  011  an 
employment  fuited  to  them  |  which  b\:'u:g 
fetííed,  they  aie  to  purfue  their  educa- 
tion accordingly,  The  three  learned 
profcíTions,  divinity,  law,  and  phyfic, 
require  cach  a  fpecies  of  learning  propei 
ro  itfelf,  But  befides  thefe,  the  fea,  the 
arrny?  and  the  sxchange,  v/uh  many 
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otfier  genteel  employments,  are  open  for 
them  to  engage  iri  i  and  henee  appears 
nDr  only  tlie  neceility  of  conhdering  theif 
fortune,  but  attending  to  theír  genius, 
tcjnper  and  inclinatíons. 
As  many  among  the  mercaniíle  clafs  are 
defeended  of  the  beft  gentlemen*s  families, 
ar)d  as  intermarriages  are  frequent  be- 
tween  them»  ít  ¡s  highly  proper  that  theír 
chiMren  fhould  be  gcnteelly  educa  red. 
However,  even  ín  this,  regará  íhouid 
be  fiad  totheirown  fortune,  and  the  real 
profpe&s  befo  re  them  :  for  nothing  can 
be  a  greater  misfortune  than  to  edúcate  a 
boy  like  a  fine  gentleman,  and  not  be 
able  £o  fupport  Ít¿  A  Jearned  edu  catión 
isneedlefs,  ín  the  cafe  befo  re  us  ;  but 
ríading,  writing,  arithmetíc,  geography, 
and  drawing,  are  extremely  proper,  or 
ptber  abfolutely  neceflary, 
With  regard  to  manner?,  the  quality 
fhould  he  cauüoned  ne ver  to  ímk  beneath 
their  rank  5  and  while  they  learn  to  be 
h  unible,  ihey  müft  carefully  avoid  being 
pean»  The  gentry  íhould  ap proac h  as 
naar  to  thequality  ín  good  behaviour,  and 
poljteneís,  as  poflible  i  and  as  to  the  trading 
partof  the  peo  pie,  they  ilion  Id  be  langht 
ttatevery  thing  coarfe,  vulgar,  and  mean 
is  higlily  unbecoming  them  ;  is  not  only 
abuíing  the  faculties  providente  has  fur- 
nifhed  them  with,  but  is  debaímg  theír 
«ature. 

More  we  condude  this  arríele*  ít  w>H  be 
proper  to  íake  not  ice  of  tbe  ímpropriery 
and  inconveniente  of  not  teachulg  young 
people  to  think  and  a£fc  of  themfeifés. 
Thcartof  a  govemer,  and  the  leíToris  of 
a  preceptor,  change  a  child  ir.to  a  youtb  j 
they  infufe  inro  hím  a  greater  íhare  of 
kñow]edge  thah  he  couJd  be  nnrurally 
fiippofed  to  ha  ve  at  his  age,  liut  this 
v«ry  child,  when  he  arnves  to  trbát  ttáge 
of  Ufe  in  which  be  muít  líiá nk,  fpeak, 
and  aft  of  hhnfelf,  ís  ftripptd  3 11  of  a  fud- 
dm  of  h ís  pre ma t u rje  m erit.  His  fu inmer 
h  Far  from  anfwering  1  he  fine  bJoflbms  of 
hisfpring,  The  too  fabeítous  education 
he  hasreceived,  becomes  rather  prejudi- 
cial lo  hinrij  by  rea  fon  of  i  Es  being  the  ce- 
ra ñon  rf  his  faUing  ínto  the  dangerous 
kbitof  letting  other  peoplethinkfór  bim. 
His  mitui  has  coníracled  an  interna I  lazi- 
nefs, which  makes  hím  waít  for  éxteinal 
i  m  pul  íe  s  1  o  r  dh]  v  é  a  n  d  t  o  a  ¿t-  Th  í;  n  5  ¡  ri  d 
contraes  a  kzinefs  with  as  ninch  íutíihy 
as  tbe  legs  and  feer.  A  man  who  never 
fiirs  wírhout  the  aílilianceof  íorie  v.ehíde, 
becoBi  c  s  fe  o  n  ¡  n  c  a  ]  1  a  S>  ¡  c  o  f  \  h  e  í  a  m  e  í  j -r  e  u  fe 
oí  h«  IcgSj  as  a  peUon  that  liag  bfiírn  con* 
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ftantly  actnftomed  to  walk.  Af ,  thete* 
fure,  we  muíl  lertd  a  hand  to  tbe  one 
when  he  walks,  fo  we  muft  help  the 
other  to  think,  and  even  to  wil!  1  w  h  ere- 
as  in  a  child  bred  up  with  lefs  care,  his 
inward  part-  lahours  oí  itfeíf,  and  his 
rnind  grows  active.  He  learrts  to  reafoii 
and  determine  of  htmfelf,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  things  are  leamed,  At 
length  he  attaíns  to  argüe  and  refolve 
ríghíly,  by  mere  dint  of  reafoning  and  re- 
fleéling  on  the  caufe  of  his  decepción, 
when  the  events  convínce  him  of  the  error 
of  bis  judgment. 

EDULCORATION,  in  pharmacy,  the 
fame  with  dulcifying.  See  the  article 
Dulcifying. 

Edulcohation,  ín  chemíftry,  the  fepa- 
raríngj  by  a  wafhing,  or  folution,  ín  wa- 
ter, the  falt  that  any  body  may  be  im- 
pregnated  with/or  thofe  that  may  be  left 
ad  he  ring  to  a  body,  after  any  o  pe  ra  ti  on* 
See  tbe  artiele  Aelutjom, 
The  folution  he  re  ípoke  of,  ís  in  metáis 
only,  and  ís  properly  a  kind  of  moift 
one,  the  faline  parís  adheríng  to  bodies 
not  fallible  in  water,  being  by  that  men- 
ftruum  tákenup,  and  eaten  off  from  the 
body,  and  the  folution  afierwards  fepa- 
rated  from  the  remaíning  folÍdt  eilher  by 
fubfidcnce  or  fiítration»    See  the  arücle 

FlLTRATlOx^J* 

It  ís  proper  Eri  this  opera tíon  -to  enlarge 
the  fu  r face  of  the  body  to  be  edulcorar- 
ed^  by  pounding  it  ín  a  mortar,  that  the 
folution  may  have  itit*  fpeedier  fuccefs  , 
and  for  this  purpofe  i  i  íbould  always  be 
kept  ¿iining  With  a  írifk,  whde  the  v^attr 
ís  on  ir,  that  all  tbe  prarts  of  the  body  to 
be  edukorated,  which  otherwífe  wouuí 
fowie  of  them  firik  to  tbe  b'ótófrf^  rna^  be 
made  equally,  at  one  time  or  other,  con- 
tlguous  ro  tbe  ^af  tictes  of  the  edukorat  ■ 
ing  fluid,  by  which  ai]  tbe  folutions  are 
greatly  faciiitated.  Jioüing  water  is,  in 
lome  cafes,  requiñte  j  for  ihe  foéat  of  t$át, 
by  the  inward  motion  and  rareraai^n  it 
occafionSj  promores  in  an  extraordmary 
manner  falíne  fofutíons.  Very  frequent 
repetitfons  of  this  operation  are  D.écefftiÉy  i 
aud,  afrer  al 3,  a  nice  experitnent  wjfl  al- 
wáys  find  lome  fm a  11  poition  of  fkhs  re- 
maíning, 

EEL,  á?:guu!a7  ín  íchthyology,  a  fpectes 
of  mu  raen  a ,  See  Mur,i;  N  a  , 
The  common  eel  is  the  íimple  coloured 
mujíena,  wiih  the  3ower  jaw  longeít  ;  it 
lias  tbrec  f. eis,  wíí¿i  two  peclorai  or.es, 
ííanciinjr  one  on  eacb  íide ;  and  a  íingfe 
Jo\y  back-rin,  which  beginning  at  tome 
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<j¡ (lance  frora  the  head,  runs  aíong 
the  back  to  the  tail,  and  comes  up  agafri 
continuous  as  far  as  theanusí  the  ex  t  re - 
mtty  oí  thís  fin,  whicb  forms  what  may 
be  called  the  raíl,  is  nekher  round  ñor 
iquare,  but  fubacute.  See  píate  LXXXV- 
%.  t. 

It  Ss  common  in  al)  our  freíh  waters, 
ponds,  ditchcs,  and  ríversj  and  íts  ge- 
neral ftandard  is  about  twa  feet  in  length, 
though  fome  are  often  caught  much 
iarger* 

The  fat  of  eels  is  aecounted  vulnerary, 
and  good  in  an  alopecia,  cafes  of  deaf- 
nefs,  and  the  ha?morrhoids, 
Eelfifhing  is  of  dívers  kinds,  as  fníg- 
gling,  bobbmg,£rV.  See  Fishing. 
The  filver-eel  may  be  catched  with  fede- 
ral forts  of  haitSj  as  powdered  beef,  lobs, 
or  garden-worms,  minnows,  heos  guts, 
iifhgarbage,  &c.  The  moíi  proper  time 
for  takbg  them  is  inthenight,  faftdn- 
ing  yourline  to  the  bank-fides,  with  your 
laymg-hook  in  the  water :  or  a  line  may 
bethrown  with  good  ííore  of  hooks,  bafr- 
ed  and  plummed,  with  a  fioat  to  difcovcr 
where  the  line  lies,  that  tbey  may  be  ta- 
ken  up  in  thc  morning, 

Mkrofcopk  EelSj  thofe  di  feo  ve  red  by  the 
microfeope  in  pepper- water  and  otber  in- 
íufions  o^'  plants,  as  well  as  in  the  feed  of 
moft  animáis-  See  Animal  cu  le, 
They  are  otherwJfe  caíled  capillary  eelsj 
or  en  ch  el  id  es.    See  Rnckklides, 

Sea- Eel,  anguilla  marina,  a  fifli  oibe r w í fe 
called  conger;  being  a  fpecies  of  mu- 
rmnUf  with  the  upper  ec1ge  of  the  back- 
fin  black»  See  the ameles  Conger  and 
Murena, 

Eel-BaCKEOj  an  appellation  glven  to  fuch 
borfes  as  have  black  Ms  along  thelr  back. 

Eel-pout,  the  engíifti  ñame  of  a  fifti  of 
the  gadus-kind,  with  three  fms  on  the 
back,  cirri  at  the  mouth,  and  the  two 
jaws  eqnal :  the  generality  of  authors 
cali  it  mufela  fUiviatilis,    See  Gadus* 

Eel  spe  ar,  aforked  inftrument  with  ihree 
or  four  jagged  teeth,  ufed  for  catchíng  of 
eeU  ;  that  with  the  four  teeth  is  beír, 
which  they  fírike  into  the  mud  atthe  bot- 
tom  of  the  river,  and  if  it  ftrike  againft 
i.    any  ells,  it  neverfails  to  bring  them  np„ 

EFFARE',  or  Eff&aye',  in  heraldry,  a 
terna  apphed  to  a  beaft  rearing  on  Íts  hind 
legs,  as  if  it  were  fríghted  or  provoked , 

EFFECT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  that  which 
refults  from,  or  is  produced  by,  any  caufe. 
See  the  artlcle  Cause, 

Bffects,  in  commerce,  law,  &rV.  the  goods 
poffdTtd  by  any  perfgn3  whether  0107** 
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áble  or  í  m  m  o  veabl  et  S  ee  C  h  &tt  k  l  t 
Effects,  in  the  manege,  the  motíons  0f 
the  band  that  ferve  to  conduft  the  horfe 
See  the  artícle  Aids. 
There  are  four  effe&s  ef  the  hand}  ^ 
four  ways  of  making  ufe  of  the  bridle 
<v¡z,.  to  pufli  a  horfe  forwards,  to  míe 
him  beadj  to  hold  him  in,  and  to  fUrn 
the  band  either  to  the  right  or  left. 
EFFECTIONS,  in  geometry,  are  ufad  Tct 
the  fa  me  fe  ufe  whb  the  geométrica!  con* 
ftruciion  of  propnfvtions,  and  citen  of 
problems  and  praclices,  which,  \vhen  ^ 
are  deducible  from,  or  foundeó  upo/ 
fome  general  propofitbn,  are  called  thc 
ge  o  medical  effeclions  thereunto  beJong^ 
ing* 

EFFEKVESCENCE,  tn  a  general  fcnf^ 
íignifies  a  Úight  degree  of  ebu]l¡tion  in 
liquors  expofed  to  a  due  degree  of  heati 
but  the  chemifts  apply  it  to  tlsat  En- 
teílíne  motion  excited  in  various  fluid^ 
either  by  the  mixture  of  fluids  wiih 
others  of  a  dtrTerent  na  ture  j  or  by  dr&p. 
píng  falts,  or  powders,  of  various  kinds 
into  flmds* 

The  two  molí:  common  op  poli  tes,  acidt 
and  alk  alies,  on  being  mixed,  caufe  a 
great  ebullition,  or  frothíng-,  but  n» 
great  heat ;  but  the  folution  of  fome 
metáis  in  aquafortis,  caufe  i  n  ten  fe  heat, 
and  emit  flame,  The  mixing  aromatic 
oils  with  acid  mineral  fpiritss  aclnaJly 
kindle  antl  burn  whh  violent  explofions  ] 
and  fome  vegetable  fubftances,  putri* 
fying  with  moifture,  will,  fonietinic?^ 
heat  fo  as  to  kindte  whatever  lie$éj 
about  that  part  of  the  heap  where  the 
putrefaílion  happens. 
Henee,  erJervefcences  are  diRinguilhed 
ínto  hot  and  cold  5  that  which  pro- 
duces heat  in  the  fubftances  fo  mtxt,  h 
called  a  hot  effervefeence,  but  if  no  heat 
is  excited,  it  is  calkd  a  cold  efFenrefcencei 
Among  the  mixtures  that  excite  a  cold 
efferveícence,  is  that  of  powdered  coral 
mixt  with  diílilled  vi  negar  j  which  is  ac- 
eounted for  henee,  by  Chauvin,  that  the 
pores  of  the  coral  being  very  great,  it 
may  be  eafiíy  diíTolved  in  the  acid  fpirit, 
without  any  great  friclbn,  or  collJíion 
of  the  parts,  fuch  as  would  be  neccííarj 
to  genérate  any  confiderabíe  heat* 
The  principal  b odies  in  which  effervefeen- 
ees  happen,  according  to  Boerhaave,  are, 
1.  Na  tí  ve  vegetable  acids,  as  moíl  juices 
of  trees,  íhrubs,  and  plants  that  run  ia 
the  fpring  ,  moft  j  11  ices  of  unripe  ftim- 
mer  fruits  ¡  particular  ju  ices,  remaining 
acid  wheo  iipe>  as  ef  oran  ge  s>  cítrons, 
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lernas,  tamarinds,  forrel,  wood-  forre! x 
fermented  acid  vegetable*,  as  the  meáis 
when  rhey  turn  íour  j  rhenifh  and  Mo- 
Mk  wine,  and  tartar  vegetables  twjce 
fermented  j  natíve  and  diftiJIed  vinegars  $ 
theacíds  of  animáis  from  tartiíh  or  acid 
vegetable  aliment,  as  in  the  chyle,  four 
iniTk,  whey,  butter  mílk,  *.  The  nat- 
hve  aclds  of  foflils;?  as  the  acid  of  ful- 
phar,  alum  ar  vitriol ;  or  thofe  acíds  as 
tfiey  lye  conceded  ¡n  fu]  p  luir,  or  vi  triol 
Jtones*  or  as  thence  extrafted  by  a  vio- 
lentñre;  or  a  fhonger  acid,  as  in  the 
fptrít  of  nitre,  falt,  alum,  vitriol,  and 
fulpher»  3*  True  fixed  alkalies,  made 
of  any  vegetable  mattcr,  by  burnmg  the 
more  volatile  alkaliest  whether  íponta- 
neons,  as  in  garlic,  onions,  Jcurvy  -grafs, 
muílard,  produced  by  putrefacción 
from  animal  or  vegetable  íubjeíls,  or 
pracured  from  the  fame  by  diítillation 
aod  burning,  4.  Certain  bodies  im- 
properly  called  alkalies,  only  on  account 
of  agreeing  therewith  in  fermentíng  with 
jcidss  thefe  are  almoft  ali  the  boles, 
bañes,  chalk,  clays,  coral,  erab-eyes, 
ttrths,  horns,  hoofs,  naik,  pearls,  íhells, 
flones  and  teetb.  5.  The  leven  metáis, 
6É  Tbefcmi-metals  j  antímony,  bífmuth, 
Japis  calami  naris,  lapis  hematites,  lime, 

Henee  we  nave  four  general  mies,  <vt%, 
i.  The  bodies  of  the  firft  cMs  conftant- 
íy  make  an  effervefeence  with  thofe  of 
the  fecon  d  and  third,  either  fooner  or  la- 
ter,  more  or  Jefs  ;  or  as  they  are  weak  or 
fírong.  The  effervefeence  continua  til! 
ttiepoint  of  faturation  is  gained,  then 
ceafes,  and  the  acrimony,  af ter  a  fu II  fa- 
turation, is  gen  eral  1  y  foí  tened*  a-  TJie 
bodies  of  the  firft  elafs^make  an  effervef- 
nnce  with  thofe  of  the  fotirth,  and  a t  the 
end  of  the  fatnration,  viniols  are  ufually 
produced.  3,  The  bodies  of  the  firft 
cEafs  aí\  in  the  fame  man  ner  with  thofe  of 
the  fffth.  4*  The  bodies  of  the  fecond, 
tfurd,  íourth,  and  fifth  claífes,  being  mí» 
ed  together,  are  fcarce  Fóund  to  make  any 
ÉÍFervei  centre. 
Effervescénce,  in  vintage,  a  term  ap- 
propriated  by  Portzius  and  othere,  to 
wgnify  that  working  of  vyine  which  is 
hyWe  ímproperly  called  fermen  catión, 
Ihereby  confounding  two  very  dííferent 
wíhgSi  See  the  article  Fermenta- 
rtoN, 

EFFICACIOUS,  a  term  ufed  by  álywes, 
in  fpeaking  of  grace ;  importing  fuch 
gracej  as  nevar  fails  to  produce  íts  effeglt 

líFIClENT  cause.   See  Cause, 
Yol.  ir. 
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EFFTCIENTSj  ín  anthmetíc,  the 

wfth  faólors.    See  Factoiu 
EFFIGY,  effigíes,  the  poitrait,  figure, 

exaít  r ep referí  ta t ion  of  a  perfon, 
E FFL ORE S CEN CE,  among  phyílcians, 
the  fame  wítb  exsmhcma.    See  the  ar* 
tíele  Exanthíma. 


fame 


or 


the  fame  with  an 
See  the  article  In  - 


EFFLUENT  fever, 
inflammHfory  onei 
FLAMMATOR.V» 

EFFLUVIUM,  in  phyfiology,  a  term  much 
u'íed  by  phil&íbphers  and  pbyíicians  to 
exprefs  the  minute  particles,  which  ex- 
íjale from  moít,  if  not  all,  terreflrial 
bodies  ín  form  of  infenftble  vapours*  See 
the  articles  VaPOURand  Exhalation. 
Sometí  mes  ¡ndeed,  thefe  effiuvia  be  come 
vifible,  and  are  leen  afeen ding  in  form 
of  fmoak  j  conftituting  what,  ín  ani- 
máis and  plams,  makes  the  matter  of 
perfpiration,  See  PerspjratíOn. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  fubtílity  of  the 
odorífero us  efflovia  of  plants,  and  other 
bodies*  Mr,  Boyle  tells  usj  thatbaving 
expofed  to  the  opea  aír  a  cerraín  quatí- 
tity  of  afa  foetidaa  he  iound  íts  weighr 
d i irii n i íli e d  only  the  eighth  pare  of  a 
grain  in  fix  days  i  hence5  íf  we  fup- 
poíé,  tliat  during  atl  that  time  a  man 
could  fmell  the  afa  i  oe  ti  cía  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  five  feet,  it  wÜJ  appear  that  its 
effluvia  cannot  exceed  the 

í^^oosWoTrdo  patt  of  an  ínch 
in  magnitude. 

The  efEuvia  of  mineral  fubthnces  are 
called  fteams;  and  when  colle^ed  in 
mines,  or  other  clofe  p taces,  damps,  See 
the  article  DamFS. 

Maligné  effluvia  are  afíigned  by  phy- 
íieians,  as  the  caúfe  of  the  plague,  and 
other  contagious  difeafes  \  as  the  jaiU 
di  ítem  per,  hofpttfll  fever,  and  the  like* 
See  Plague  and  Hospital  Fever., 
Effluvia  ifíumg  from  corrupted  fub- 
fhnces,  according  to  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Pringle,  chiefly  confift  of  fhe  phlogiíion 
or  f u  I  ph  u  r  -  p  r i  nc  ipl  e,  on  1  y  comb  S  ned  w  i  t  h 
the  faline  parts  of  the  body  :  for  chis 
princinle,  when  fingle,  is  perhaps  imper- 
ceptible to  our  feníe  of  fmelling  j  and, 
when  divefíed  of  thefe  falts,  is  never  pef- 
tiíentia]  :  fo  that  the  deleterious  tffluvia 
of  rotttm  fubñances  feem  to  coníiti  of  a 
certain  combination  of  the  fulphureous 
with  the  faline  principie,  which  united, 
not  only  become  the  moft  rrritating  ftU 
inult  to  the  nerves,  but  aíl  upon  the  hu* 
mours  as  a  putríd  ferment,  in  promotínj 
their  corruption- 
EFFUSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  pou'e 
6£  ^   i  rá 
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íng  out  of  any  thingliqdidj  and  that  with 
ne  violence. 
Eff  usiotf,  in  aftronomy,  part  of  the  fígn 

?q;íarius.    See  Aquartus* 
3EFT,  ¡  n  zoology,  i  he  englifh  ñame  of  the 
commori  lizard,  lacertus  yulgarís,  called 
alfo,  in  fevera]  parís  pf  the  kingdom,  the 
newt  and  fwífh  Seé  the  arücle  Lizard, 
£GG,  rótaij  in  phyfiology,  a  body  form- 
ed  in  ceriain  fe  mal  es,  in  which  is  con? 
tained  an  embiyo,  or  fqmis  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  under  a  cortical  furface,  or  íhell. 
The  exterior  part  of  an  egg  i.s  the  fliellj 
which  h  in  a.  hen,  for  inftance,  a  white, 
thin,  and  friable  eortex,  includíng  all  tlie 
cther    parts.    The  íhcll  becomes  more 
(jírittje  by  beíng  expofed  to  a  dry  heat¥ 
Jt  ís  lined  every  where  with  a  very  thin* 
but  pretty  tough  membrana,  which»  di* 
yiding  at,  or  very  near,  the  obtufe  end 
of  the  egg,  fonns  a  fmall  bag,  where 
only  air  is  eontaíned.    In  newlaid  eggs 
this   follicuítis  appears  very   litlle,  but 
becomes  Jarger  whcn  the  egg  is  kepr. 
Withm  this  are  contained  the  albumen, 
or  white,  and  the  viteílu<>  or  y  alie  $  each 
pf  whích  have  their  different  virtues*  See 
Albumen  and  ViTELLys. 
The  albumen  is  a  cold,  vífcuous,  white 
Jiqiior  in  the  egg3  differíng  in  coníirtence, 
in  íts  dííFerent  parís,   It  is  obferved,  that 
fliere  are  two  áíftinel  albumens,  each  of 
whicli  are  incloféd  in  its  proper  mem- 
brana j  of  thefe,  one  is  very  thin  and 
Jí'qúidj  and  the  otber  more  den  fe  and 
VÍÍcuotiSj  and  of  a  íbrr;esvriat  whuer  co- 
lour,  biU,  in  oíd  and  fíale  éggs,  after 
fume  days  incubation,  índining  to  a 
yellow.  As  this  fecond  albumen  covers 
thí;  yolk  on  all  fidés,  fo  it  k  itfeH  ínr- 
ronn  led  by  the  othsr  exíemal  líqujcl. 
The  albumen  of  a  fecunda  ted  egg,  ís  as 
fweet  and  fice  from  co'rrufitíórij  during 
Sil!  the  time  of  incubaron,  as  it  is  in  new 
laíd  éjgjjjjá  j  as  Ís  alfo  the  viteUus.  As 
thü  'égéfi  of  hens  coníift  of  two  liquórs 
íe^íaráted  -one  from  another?  and  diiiin- 
guífhed  by  two  breches  of  umbilical 
Vctn?,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  vitdlus, 
?nd  the  other  to  the  albumen,  fo  ít  ís  ve- 
fy  probable  that  rhey  are  of  ricrr  rent  na- 
ture?,  and  confequiim  ly  appoínted  for  dif- 
ieren c  purpofes.    Anítütje  íáys^  that  the 
Y'telKis  is  conüünjed  by  oíd,  but  the  al- 
bumen rather  liquitied.  On  the  conli  aiy, 
the  albumen  is  condeníbd  by  ñre  i  the  vi- 
telliTS  retains  irs  loftne¿$,   if  it  be  not 
burnt,  and   concretes  more  in  boiling 
íhísn  in   roafting.    When  the  víteilu? 
^rev/s  vA¿irm  with  mcubaELon,  it  becorne^ 


more  Ijumkl,  and  like  melting  wax 
fat ;  vííhence  it  takes  11  p  more^ctV  fo 
as  the  íoetus  íncreafes,  the  albumen  h 
ffnfibiy  'wsltes  away,  and  enrúlenles  1  tlié 
vítellu^  on  the  con  ti  a  ry,  feems  t0  ]0fe 
little  qr  nothing  of  its  bulíe,  vbe(J¿ 
f ce t u %  is  p e r f €  £1  ed  >  an d  c n  1  y  a  p 5 L ■  -  IT m 
liquid  ?xiá  hmnid,  when  the  abdome^ 
the  fofítus  begins  to  be  toi  med. 
The  chick  in  the  egg  Ís  firft  nouritó  ü 
the  al  humen  j  and  when  dris  ís  conitinn 
ed,  bfy  rbe  vitelius,  as  with  milk;  ]f 
we  ce-rapare  íhe  chalaza?  to  ihe  extremi. 
lies  of  an  axis,  paííing  ihrough  the  vite;. 
Kis,  which  is  of  a  fpherical  fonn,  tbla 
fphere  will  be  compoíéd  of  two  uneqtial 
poi-tiorns»  its  axis  not  pafling  through  its 
center;  confequently^  lince  ít.-is  hcayíer 
tban  the  white,  its  fmaller  portan  wú 
alwajs  be  uppermoft,  in  all  pofirions  cf 
the  egg,    See  the  arücle  Chalaza, 
The  yellowiíh-white,  round  fpoi,  aiy 
cicaincula*  ís  placed  on  the  middle  of  the 
fmaílcr  portion  of  the  yolk,  and  tlítte* 
fore,  from  what  has  been  fu  id  in  ¿|je  h\ 
paragraphf  muft  always  appe^i  qji  tlje 
íupei'ior  part  of  the  vitellus.    Ser;  theat- 
ticte  Cicatrícela- 
Not  long  befóte  the  excluíion  of  the  chick, 
the  vahóle  yol  Je  is  taken  into  its  abetomen  \  '< 
and  the  íhell^  at  the  obtule  end  of  the 
eggj  frequei.tly  sppears  cracked,  fome 
time  bel  ore  the  exclufion  of  the  chick, 
The  í^hick  is  fom? times  obfei  ved  topEF* 
forate  ihe  íhell  witli  its  beak.    After  e;> 
clufion3  the  yolk  ís  gradually  wañed,  !«* 
íug  eonveyed  inio.  the  fmnil  guts  hy  a 
fmall  ciuéh    Ariftotle  fays,  that  fong 
eggs  produce  the  fermde,  and  rouisd  tke 
malt*  kind :  Scalíger  feems  to  he  of  the 
fams  opinión.    Pliny  h  of  the  üppoíitó 
fxdea  for  he  pretenda,  that  the  long  cggs 
are  for  the  rhales,  and  the  1  ound  for  the 
females:  but  thde  opinions  are  fnpptvrt- 
ed  by  no  foundation,  as  the  ambers 
gívíS  neither  good  re  a  fon  ñor  experiments 
to  pro  ve  their  refpeíiive  aílertionfij  antl  it 
is  yery  Hkely  that  both  the  reúno"  and 
the  Ion g  esgs  may  indifTerentiy  produce 
maje  and  fe m ale» 

Eggs  diíFtT  very  much  according  to  i  he 
birxis  that  lay  tbem,  according  to  their 
coiour,  forrn,  bigneís,  age,  and  the  díffe- 
reíit  way  cf  drefílng  them  :  thofe  moft 
ufed  in  food>  are  hens  eggs :  oí  tbefe, 
fuch  as  are  new  laid  are  bdt  Gakn%Sj¡ 
that  the  beft  and  vtboldbmeíl  egg^árf: 
thofe  of  the  hen  and  pheafanf,  but  k 
djfaltows  the  ufe  of  thofe  of  the  goofei 
a>xl  the  oítrich.  Egga  íheuld  be  niode- 
■■•  rately; 
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rately  done :  fome  authors  alfo  rcquir*, 
íw  tíiey  ílwuld  be  very  wbite  and  Jong. 
Ecres  aire  i»urí<higg  and  good  food,  they 
J^aíe  ths  femúial  juíces,  qualiíy  tbe 
jfcirp  humours  of  rhe  bri?att ,  are  good  for 
niithífical  [jecfls,  eafiiy  ¿igrift  e*fe  the 
piles  anclarelooked  upan  to  be  good  to 
niake  tUe  ™ice  loufl  aiul  When 
¿¿  are  too  pié,  rhey  ■  heat  too  much, 
pv^ucc  bad  juice,  and  are  mote  efpect- 
a]|y  noxiuiií  to  tuoíe  who  are  oí  a  lint  and 
bifes conftrmtíon  s  they  contain  much 
oil  and  faft*  and  igree  at  all  rimes  with 
gnv  age  and  conititutíon,  províd^il  they 
Üg  endued  with  the  good  qualities  be- 
fpre-mentíqriedi 

Aqüapendente  relates  feveral  ways  how 
la  Ittíow  wbether  eggs  are  new  Jaid  or 
uqtj  liewould  h  a  ve  them  held  toa' can- 
de, and  tlien  fee  whether  rhe  humours 
conta¡ned  the  re  i  n  are  elear,  tbin  and 
fjanfparerit  j  ¡f  tbey.be  otherwife,  it 
Ifi  a  den  íhe  eggs  are  oíd,  be  cavile  the  ef- 
f#yefcence  has  embioiled  and  bqnfbund- 
Cl[  the  i  rifen  fi  ble  partsof  ib  efe  humours, 
¡iml  inade  them  d¿u  k,  LaíHy,  hold  an 
fgrí  ¡o  the  fire,  and  if  a  imlc  watry 
iuoifture  iticksto  it,  it  ísnew  ^  ifiiot, 
is  oíd  j  beca  ufe  a  new  laid  egg  is  moifter 
íiaii  the  oíd,  and  its  humours  being  thin- 
work  eafier  through  the  pares  of  the 
Ikll,  .  V  .  r 

As  ta  the  prdervatiori  o f  eggs,  it  to  ob- 
íí-jved  that  the  egg  is  always  quite  fu  11 
when  it  is  fiyft  laid  by  the  hen,  but  from 
tliat  time  it  gradúa  lly  becornes  leís  and 
lefs  fo,  to  its  decay  i  and  however  com- 
pací  and  cío  fe  its  íhell  may  appear,  ít  is 
ncycrthdcís  perforated  wkb  a  multítude 
of  Tmall  boles,  thougb  too  minute  fot* 
the  dífcernment  of  otir  eyes,  the  efFeát 
cí  which  is  a  daily  decreafe  of  matter 
with ¡n  the  egg,   from  the  time  of  its 
being  laid  j  and  the  perfpiration  is  much 
quickerin  hot  weatber  ílian  in  cokl- 
To  preferve  the  egg  frefh,  -the re  needs 
no  more  tban  to  preferve  it  fullr  and 
ftcp  i  t  í  Iranfpiratíon  5   tbe  method  of 
doing  which,  isf  by  íloppíng  up  tbofe 
pores  with  matter  which  i§  riot  foluble 
in  watry  fluids  j  and  on  thís  principie  it 
is,  chat  all  kiiuU  of  varniíhj  prepared 
wiih  ipirit  ot  wine,  will  preferve  eggs 
freíh  For  a  lon^  time,  if  they  are  care- 
fqlly  rubbed  a  11  over  the  ílieil  i  tallow, 
oí  mntton  fat,  is  ni  ¡"o  good  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  fpr  fuch  as  are  rubbed  over  with 
lilis  will  keep  as  long  as  thüíe  coated  over 
with  vanii  Pn, 

le  was  antiemly  thought,  that  none  but 


birds  and  fiÜies,  witb  Tome  otile r  aírí¿  ' 
iiials,  were  produced  ¿ib  o<vó¡  fron]  the 
egg,  but  many  of  the  moderns  incline  to 
thmk  that^all  animáis,  e ven. man  bimfelfj 
is  generated  that  way.    In  the  telles  of 
women,  are  found  íittle  veficies,  about 
the  hze  of  green  peafe,  whsch  are  ac- 
counted  eggs  ;  for  which  re  a  fon,  the  fe 
parts  which  the  antients  called  teCticIes^ 
tbe  moderns  cali  ovaries  ;  the  fe  eggs,  fe- 
cundattd  by  tbe  volatíle  and  fpintuous 
pai  t  ofthe  feed  of  the  male,  are  detach- 
ed  from  the  ovary,  and  fall  down  the 
fallopian  tubes  into  the  tttel:us¿  v^here 
they  grow  and  increate*    Thk  íyírem  h 
countetnneed  by  abundance  of  obferus- 
tions  and  experiments.    See  the  article\ 
GeneraTion> 
Artificial  melhpd  t>f  haithiñg  Eggs,  Seé 
the  article  Hatchjhg. 
Other  eggSj  im  pro  pe  rl  y  fo  called,  are 
the  whtte  oblong  bndíes  whereof  infera 
are  formed  :  fuch  are  the  eggs  of  fíies¿ 
gnats,  buttcrfiíes,  &c.  which  the  antr- 
ents  called  *ue.rmicul¡.   The  female  fly¿ 
after  a  congrefs  with  the  male,  is  feldoin 
fo  much  as  twenty-four  hours  before  íhe 
begins  to  depofit  her  eggs  upon  íbme 
fubftance  proper  to  gíve  noitriííiment  to 
the  worms  that  are  to  be  produced  from 
them  s  thefe  eggs  in  general  are  white 
and  obiong,    The  gnat  arranges  her 
eggs  in  the  fonii  of  a  fmall  bdní  ;  eacli 
fe  para  te  egg  is  of  the  form  of  a  ninepin  ; 
the  thieker  end  of  thefe  are  placed  down* 
wards,  and  are  a  H  firmly  joined  tb  one 
a n  other  by  thsir  mtddles. 
Egg,  in  architeñure,  an  ornament  in  that 
form,  cut  in  the  e chinos,  or  qu artel* 
round  of  the  ionre  and  compofire  espitáis. 
The  profile  or  contour  of  the  echinus  is 
enriched  with  eggs  and  anchors  placed 
akernatdy. 
EGRA,  a  city  of  Bohemia,  fUuated  on  a 
ríver  of  the  fame  na  me^  about  feventy- 
five  miles  weft  of  PragUe  \  ealt  íongitude 
is0  %íf.,  ñor  til  latttude  50o  ío'* 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  medicinal  water*/ 
eíreemed  good  in  hypochondriacal  cafes^ 
and  other  difeafés  arifing  from  infaióliorft 
of  the  bowels.    They  are  gently  cathar* 
ire,  and  affbrd  a  falt  of  the  fame  mix-* 
ture  with  our  Epícm-falt5  much  ufed  in 
Germany,  ar;d  called  from  the  ñame  of 
the  place  Egranum  Sal. 
EGYPT*  an  extíniive  «ountry  of  Africa, 
lying  between  30o  and  36*  oí  eaft  longi- 
tude,  and  between  ni9  and  31o  of  north 
laiitudej  and  bounded  by  the  M  edi  térra - 
i^ean  on  the  north  j  by  the  Red -fea  aiíd 
■'6lla  IiUimus 
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Tfthmus  of  Suez,  which  divide  ¡t  from  EjEcriONfe  jirtnee,  in  law,  ísawntwto 

lies  for  the  leíTee  fór  a  terrn  of  yeatg 
whois  ejefted,  eíther  by  the  lefTor  Qra 
ftranger,  befóte  bis  term  is  expired.  S?g 
thearticle  Ejec-íment. 
EJECTMENT,  ejeakm  firma,  Jn  ]iv 
a  writ,  oí-  afrion,  whicb  líes  for  the  IfflJ 
for  yeais,  on  his  bcing  ejeáled,  or  pm0ut 
of  his  land  before  tlie  expiration  of  hia 
term,  either  by  the  leíTor,  or  a  ftranger 
It  may  alfo  be  brought  by  tt)e  leff„ 
agaínft  the  leflee,  for  rent  ta  arrears ;  or 
holding  o  ver  bis  term,  ©Y.  Ejeftmemof 
lateyears  is  become  an  a  ilion  in  the  place 
of  many  real  aftions,  as  writs  of  right, 
formedons,  f&e,  which  are  very  diflkult 
as  vvell  as  tedíotis  and  expenfive  3  and  thís 
is  now  the  common  a  ilion  for  trial  of 
titles,  and  recoven of  lands,  &cm  i|fe* 
gally  held  from  the  right  owncrj  ytt 
where  eritry  is  ta  Icen  away  by  difeeni? 
íines,  recoveries,  deíTeifins,  &c.  an  ejefl' 
ment  fhall  not  be  brought  ;  whtreby,  we 
find,  that  aíl  titles  can  not  be  tried  by  thís 
aílion. 

The  metbod  of  proceeding  in  tíie  aílbu 
of  ejeclment  is  to  draw  a  declarad™, 
and  feign  thcrein  a  leafc  for  three,  fiif, 
or  feven  yearsj  to  him  that  woulri  tiy 
the  title  5  and  alfo  feign  a  cafual  ejeflor, 
ordefendant,  and  thendeliver  the  decla- 
ra tío  n  to  the  ejeelor,  who  fe  1  ves  a  copy 
of  it  on  the  tenant  in  pofiefhon,  and  gires 
not  ice  j  at  che  bottom,  for  him  to  appear 
and  defend  his  títje  5  orthat  he  tbe  feign- 
ed  defendant  wUJ  luffev  judgment  by  de* 
fault,  wbereby  tbe  true  tenant  svilj  be 
turned  out  of  poíTeíTion  :  to  thís  declara- 
ti  on  the  tenant  is  to  appear,  tile  begmning 
of  next  term,  by  his  attorney,  aíid  cob- 
fent  to  a  .rule  to  be  made  defendant,  in- 
fíead  of  the  cafual  ejeclor,  and  take  upim 
him  the  deíences  ín  which  he  muft  con- 
fefs  leafej  judgment,  entry,  and  oufter, 
and  at  tbe  trial  ftand  upon  the  title  oúj  i 
but  in  cafe  the  tenant  in  poíTefíion  does 
not  appear,  and  enter  into  the  faid  rule 
in  time,  after  tbe  declaration  ferved 
thén,  on  añida  vi  t  be'mg  made  of  the  ftr- 
vice  of  the  declaration,  wiih  the  no  tice  to 
appear  as  aforefaid,  me  conrt  will  order 
jndgrnentto  be  cntered  againft  the  cafual 
ejeclor  by  default,  and  thereupon  the  te- 
nant in  poíleíTion,  by  writ  haber e  f anas 
poj¡?jfnmem>  is  turned  out  of  his  pofTef- 
fíon,  On  the  trial  in  eic¿tmenrT  the  plain- 
tííPs  title  is  lo  be  fet  fc-ith  from  the  per- 
fon  Jaft  íeifcd  in  íee  of  the  lands  ir  qtief- 
tionj  tmderwhom  the  leífor  cfaims  down 
t»  the  plaintiff,  pi  oving  tile  tjeeds, 
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Arabia,  on  the  eaít  \  by  AbyJUnia  or 
Ethfopb,  on  tbe  fouth ;  and  by  the  de- 
farts  of  Barca  and  Nubía3  on  the  weít  j 
being  fix  hundred  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth  j  and  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  in  bread ih  from  eaít  to  wefh 
Egypt  ií  fubjecl  to  ¡he  parid  fignior,  añd 
governed  by  a  baíhaw,  or  viceroy.  It 
owes  i:s  fertility  to  the  aunual  oveiflow- 
íng  of  the  Nite,  which  it  begins  to  do  in 
the  momhs  of  May  and  June}  and  is  ti  fu- 
ally  at  íts  heigbt  i  11  September,  from 
whicb  time  the  waters  decreafe  till  May 
í>r  June  again.  By  this  fu pply  of  water, 
Egypt  is  rende  red  ib  fruítf  ul,  as  to  íerve 
Conítarninople,  and  other  places  wtth 
corn,  as  it  did  Reme  and  Italy  of  okL 
They  or>ly  harrow  their  gtaín  ihto  the 
mudj  on  the  retiring  of  the  water,  and  ín 
Maich  foüovvinj,  ufuaily  have  a  plenti- 
ful  harveñ  \  and  the  lands,  not  íbwn, 
yield  good  crops  of  grafs  for  the  ufe  of 
the  canle.  Accordíng  £0  Mr.  Sandy?, 
rio  country  in  the  world  is  better  furniíli- 
¿d  with  grairjj  fle/li,  fiíli,  fugar,  rruits, 
melón s,  rooís,  and  other  garden  ftuff, 
than  the  lower  Egypt. 
EGYPTI  ANS,or  Gypsies,  SeeGyp&JES, 
EJ  ACULA'TÍON,  ín  medicine,  is  the  in- 
troduclíon  of  the  male  femen  into  the  fe- 
male  matrix, 
EJACULATOR,  in  anatomy,  a  ñame  ap- 
plícd  to  two  m  úfeles  of  the  genítals?  from 
their  efiiee  in  the  ejaculatíon  of  the  feed. 
1*he  ejaculatories  anfe  from  the  fphilliSler 
of  the  amis,  and  advance  along  the  ure- 
thra,  as  far  as  (he  middle  thereof,  where 
they  are  in  ferie  á  lateral  Jy. 
The  fame  denornination  is  líkewife  given 
»o  twp  mufcles  of  tbe  clitoris,  which, 
ariíing  from  the  íjphincler  ani,  advance 
lateral ly  along  the  labia,  and  are  inferted 
afide  of  the  clitoris, 
EjACULAT^ORIA,  or  Ejaculantia 
Fafíty  í  n  a  n  a  to'my  ?  a  re^  the  ve  íle  Is  whicb  re- 
ce! ve  the  feminal  mairer  elaborated  Ín  the 
teíles,  andeonvey  íttothe  penis  i  thefe  are 
''the  epididymis,  the  vafa  deferencia ,  the 
veficulae  fe  mi  na  les,  and  the  proltatje, 
JFX-TION,  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  eva- 
<  u:ition,  or  the  difeharging  any  thing 
feíejbroiigb  fome  of  the  emuncíoriesj  as  by 
ftool,  vomit3  &e. 
EJECTIONE  custodia,  in  iaw,  a  writ 
that  lies  againrt  a  perlón  who  calf  s  o^t 
the  gAiardian,  from  any  land  during  the 
ainoi  sí  y  of  the  heir- 
The  writ  ravifivtent  degardH  of  the  like 
natuie  with  tt\$  j  aa  is  alio  droit  de  garó* 
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and  the  pteintiff  íhall  recover  only  ac- 
cording  to  the  rigbt  which  he  has  at  the 
time  of  bringing  his  aftion.  And  bere, 
another  who  hath  tille  to  íhe  land,  upon 
a  lUotíon  made  for  that  purpofe,  may  be 
defendant  in  tbe  aélion  with  the  tenant 
jtf  poffeñioD,  to  deferid  bis  title  y  for  the 
poíTeflion  of  the  Jands  is  primar  i  Ly  in 
mjeftion,  and  to  be  recorred,  which  con- 
cerní the  tenant,  and  the  title  the  reto  is 
[r]ed  colUterally,  \which  may  concern 
fome  other, 

EíGHT,  orPiECE  OF  Eight.  See  Com, 

Eight  paír  of  the  nérvea.    See  Nerve. 

HMBECK,  a  town  of  lower  Saxony,  be- 
Jonging  to  the  eleélor  of  Han  ove  r,  twen- 
ty.fi ve  mi  íes  foüth  of  Hildeftieim* 

EISLEBEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  uve 
miles  eaft  of  Mansfield,  remarkabie  for 
beiní  the  birth -place  of  Lüther« 

ELABORATION,  the  art  of  finí fhing,  or 
perfecliiig,  any  thing,  with  labour  and 
time. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed,  In  medicine, 
where  the  chyle,  blood,  and  femen  are 
faíd  to  be  well  etahorated,  when  they  are 
vté  1  conditioned,  h  a  ve  u  n  d  erg  o  n  e  all  the 
fecretions,  mixtmns,  im  pregnations,  and 
cumia  tbris  ne  ce  fiar  y  to  bring  them  to 
perfección , 

ELAEORATORY,  the  fame  with  labó- 
rate!)'.   See  the  anide  Laboratory. 

ELyEAGNUS,  dtjtch  myrtle,  in  bo- 
ta ny,  a  gen us  of  trees,  belonging  to  the 
tetiandiia-rnonogyma  cíate  of  Linnreus, 
the  cbara£ter£  of  which  are,  that  it  has  no 
fiower  petáis  ;  the  fruit  ís^an  oval,  ob- 
lufe,  and  imooth  drupe,  including  an  oh- 
bng  kernel  or  nUt. 

As  to  the  medicinal  virtuea  of  its  lea  ves, 
wSiích  are  the  only  parts  in  ufe3.  they  are 
reputed  drying,  difcutient,  and  good 
againft  wornis. 

ELiEOCARPÜSj  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  poliandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
tkecalyxoF  which  is  a  fi  ve- lea  fed  peii- 
ánthlucn :  the  cocolía  coníiíts  of  five  jag- 
ged  toin  petáis,  of  the  length  of  the  cup  : 
the  fruit  is  a  round  i íh  drupe  $  and  íhe 
feed  a  crifp  fpherical  nucleus* 

EL^DSACCHARUM,  in  pharmacy,  a 
pie  para  t  ion  of  fome  eíTential  oil  with 
liigar,  thus  performed  ;  giind  an  ounce 
of  dry  loaf- lugar  to, an  impalpable  pow- 
dsr,  in  a  glafs  moi  tar,  and  with  a  glafs- 
peílle,  and  by  dcgrees  addthereto  a  dram 
of  any  eífentiat  oií,  or  only  halí  a  drams 
if  the  oil  be  very  tenacious  ¿  and  con- 
tinué rubbing  them  together,  til\  a!l  the 
BÍÍ  bs  thoroughty  mixed3  and  diank  in 


by  the  fugar*  If  a  little  freíh  whfte  ©f  m 
egg  be  added  in  the  grinding,  the  oil  be- 
comes  thereby  more  eafiiy  miícilíiej  bnt 
the  mixture  will  not  keep  fo  long,  wítix- 
out  turníng  rancid. 

If  thefe  elasofaccharums  be  well  preparad, 
dried,  and  put  into  deán  glafTesj  exafirly 
cíbfed  with  glal's  ftopples,  íhey  may  be 
preferved  a  long  time  perfccl.  By  this 
method,  therefore,  you  may  prepare  an 
excehent  medicine,  rích  in  virtues  :"f6r  íf 
the  elaeofaccharum  of  mint  be  difiolvéd 
in  diíHlled  mint -water,  then  firengthencd 
with  the  addition  of  fpii  it  of  mint,  and 
the  mixture  fwee tened  with  the  íyrup  of 
the  fame  plant,  thü  whole  virtues  of  mint 
may  be  Chus  obfained, 

ELiEOTHESlüM,  e\mcfctr¡QVr  ín  antiqni- 
ty,  the  appoínting-roomj  or  place  where 
th ofe  who  w ere  to  wreftle^  or  h a d  b s th je d , 
anointed  themfelves.  See  Gvmnásíum* 

ELAPHEBOLIUM,  aa^^j^  in  grs- 
cian  antiquity,  the  ninth  rnonth  of  the 
a  then  i  an  year,  anfweríng  to  tire  latter 
part  of  Febi  uary  and  beginningoí  March, 
It  coníííted  of  thirty  days,  and  toipfc  irs 
rtame  frorn  the  feftival  elapheboEia}  l:ept 
in  this  month,  ín  honour  of"  Di^na  the 
hnntreís  5  on  which  occaíion,  a  calce  made 
in  the  forro  of  a  deer,  was  oífered  to  her. 

ELASMIS,  in  natural-ljiílory,  a  gemís  of 
tales,  compofed  of  fmall  pía  tes  in  forrn 
of  fpangles3  and  either  íingie,  and  not 
farther  fiíEte,  or,  if  complex,  only  fifíile 
to  a  certa  i  n  degietj  and  that  ín  fomewhat 
thick  lamina,  See  the  article  TaLc. 
Of  thefe  tales  there  are  fe v eral  varietiee, 
fome  with  large  and  others  with  fmall 
fpangles,  which  diírer  alio  in  colour3  and 
cther  peculiárltíes» 

ELASTlCj  in  natural  philofbphy,  an  ap- 
pellation  given  to  all  bodies  endowed  with 
the  pro  peí  ty  of  elañicíty.  See  the  next 
article. 

ELASTICITY,  or  El astic  forcé,  that 
property  of  bodies  where  with  they  re- 
itere themfelves  to  the  ir  forme  r  figure, 
after  any  txternal  preiTure  5  being  che 
fame  wítíi  whac  is  otherwife  called  fprin- 
ginefSj  very  obfervable  in  a  bent  bow, 
iieel  fprings,  and  the  like- 
A  perfeélly  elaftic  body,  is  that  which 
reñores  irfelf  with  the  lame  forcé  where- 
with  it  was  bent,  or  ,  depreiTsd  ;  thoíe 
which  do  not  fo  reítore  themfelves  with 
exa&Iy  the  fame  forcé,  being  called  im» 
perfeclly  elaftic  bodies. 
Philofophers  aceount  for  elaíbkífy  from. 
the  principies  of  corpufcuhr  attráílíoTi 
aod  repulJion ;  Chus,  if  a  fteel  fpring, 

wire, . 
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wlre,  or  piece  oí  very  tbín  glafs,  be  bent 
otit  of  íts  natural  pofition,  the  particles 
on  the  convex  part  are  forced  Tro  ni  the 
í  rtt  í  m  a  te*u  11  i  o  n  t  b  ey  h  ad  be  f  ore  ; 1  a  nd ,  o  n 
the  tronca  ve  part,  they  are  forced  nearer 
together,  or  harder  upon  each  other,  than 
in  the  natural  ftate  :  in  both  which  cafes, 
there  wíll  be  a  considerable  refiftance  to 
overeóme,  and  confequently  require  a  fu- 
perior  forcé.  Puring  this  ftate  of  the' 
particles,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  under  a 
ion  o;  tenfíon  on  one  fide,  and  compré 
fion  on  the  other  $  and  fmce  by  tbís  forcé 
they  are  not  drawn  out  of  each  others 
aüraclion,  as  foon  as  the  forcé  is  remít- 
íed  or  ce  a  fes  to  aó%  the  attraiHve  power 
reduces  the  particles,  and  unbcnds  the 
vdre,  Now  i t  is  we  11  k n o wh,  th  a t  m  a  ny 
fu b (lances  are  compofed  of  fuch  fibrous 
parts  or  fílaments  wHich  refemble  fine 
wires,  and  are  ínterwoven  and  difpofed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  ín  fponge,  for  inflan  ce, 
ttíát  they  cannot  be  compreífed  without 
being  bent  or  wreíted  from  their  natural 
püñtiori  5  w henee  al!  fuch  b odies  will,  ín 
íuch  cafesf  exert  a  fpiing  or  forcé  to  re- 
itere themfelvés,  in  the  fame  manner  that 
the  bent  wire  did. 

AU  bodies  that  we  know  of,  are  in  foiue 
degree  or  other  elaftic,  bnt  none  of  the  ni 
perfeíily  fo  j  fuch  are  moft  metáis,  fe  mi- 
metáis,  ihines,  and  animal  and  vegetable 
íubftancssjhowever  they  may  differ  In  de- 
gree. Elalticíty  feems  to  vary,  accord- 
íng  to  the  difieren  t  denfities  of  bodíes  5 
for  the  more  metáis  are  bammered,  the 
tnore  elMic  they  become  5  and  the  elaf- 
ticity  of  the  ha/deft  temperad  fteel  10  that 
which  is  íbítj  may  be  found  to  be  as  780^ 
to  773S. 

We  may  confide r  all  elaftic  hodiea  to  be 
made  up  of  fuch  ft  rings  or  Abres  as  AB 
(píate  LXXXV.  ftg.  %.  n°i.)  or  ratherof 
elaftic  ftrata  paraílel  to  each  other,  repre- 
fented  by  A  B,  in  the  bal]  D  C.  If  rhis 
hall  be  ftruck  at  D  by  a  hard  or  elaftic 
bo%j  a  0  the  ítrata  wiü  be  bent  in  to- 
wartíff  Cj  as  expreíTed  by  the  dotted  lines, 
whilft  the  bal!  isflattehed  or  dented  at  D, 
But  the'ftrata  qukkly  reftoring  them- 
it\\  e?y  che  fui  face  of  the  batí  re  aífumes 
iís  íhít  figure,  and  that  inore  or  lels  ex- 
aiSly,  accordinjf  as  the  elaílicily  ís  more 
4>r  lefs  ueifefh 

The  great  law  of  peifeélly  elaftic  bodies, 
h,  chafe  their  rdiuive  velociiy  wül  remam 
the  lame  befare  And  after  colliFion  \  that 
ís,,  pttftSÜy  elaiiic  boJies  wi)l  rece  de 
Irc-m  one  an other  after  the  ftroke,  wíth 
the  ta  me  vtlocity  that  they  carne  te  ge- 
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ther.  Many  cufiatis  pha3nomena.  my 
be  éxplained  from  tbís  pvoperty  iQ  bol 

If  the  ivory  hall  A,  (¡lid,  n°,  a.)  m\  ^ 
ing  two  ounces,  íhike  with  the  *e)Qfj¿ 
16  againftB  at  reil,  weíghíng  a]Lo \4 
ounces,  the  body  B  v^ili  rnove  fprward 
after  ihe  ftroke  with  the  ireíptúy  16,  A 
remaining  at  reft  ¡n  ií?  place,  ThcVeg 
fon  of  this  íh,n  the  body  A  Jofes  one 
half  of  its  motson  by  ñi iking  the  equal 
body  B,  and  the  other  half  by  t lít  ela- 
fticity  of  B,  recovedng  íts  formar  figure 
From  this  ejcperiment,  feveral  preityodd 
phaenomena  ante:  thus,  if  3  i0w  0f 
íhovel  board  pie  ees  (that  ¡s,  metalline 
cyíinders  of  about  half  an  inch  in  heighr 
and  two  inches  dia meter)  be  íaid  upí:n  í 
fmooth  table,  and  yon  vtake  a  ImgJe 
piece,  and  drive  it  againíl  the  ron-,  ^e 
Iaít  píece  of  the  row  will  fly  off  j  for 
if  A  (tbidt  n°  3,)  ftrike  the  row  of  pieces 
B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G3  H,  I,  in  the  dirección 
A  a,  then  wiü  the  laíi  piece  I  fly  offto  i 
with  the  fame  velocrty  that  A  ftruck  B  ¡ 
and  whatever  be  the  velociíy  of  At  no 
other  píece  but  the  laft  piece  I  wjJ!  íly 
ofF,  But  if  you  take  two  pieces,  as  h 
and  B,  (jbid,  n°  4,)  and  ftrike  them  toge- 
ther  againft  the  row  C,  D,  E,  FjG,  }\}  I, 
the  two  lall  preces,  H  and  T,  w¡]l  fly  off 
from  the  other  end  oí  the  row  wíih  ibe 
fame  velocity  that  A  and  B  made  tta 
fíroke* 

If  three  or  more  pieces  are  made  ufe  of 
to  rnake  the  ítroke,  the  very  fame  num. 
ber  wül  fly  ofF  from  the  cther  eud  oF  the 
row  ;  and,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
fame  wül  bappen  with  equal  elaftic  halls, 
fufpended  a  row  by  íhings  of  thefame 
length, 

Agaín,  if  the  elaftic  body  A3  (ibld.  n°  5.) 
weíghíng  four  ouncesj  ftrike  the  í|uiefcent 
body  B,  weíghing  only  two  ounce?,  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  U  ;  then  wíll  the  ve- 
locity  of  A,  after  the  ítroke,  be  4,  and 
that  of  B  1 6.  Juft  the  reverfe  of  tíiis 
happensj  whena  kíTerbody  ftrike  a  agaín  ft 
thegreaterj  in  whhich  cafe,  the  ñrikmg 
or  JéíTer  body  wíll  he  rcflccled  with  one 
four,th  of  irs  tirft  motion,  and  the  greatef 
be  c^rried  forward  with  a  mol  ion  whicb 
is  as  16. 

The,  magnitnde  and  motions  oF  fpli erica! 
bodi,es  peifeólly  elaftic,  and  moving  in 
the  fame  right  liíi^  and  meeting  eacft 
ot  h  e  3 ,  be  1  o  g  g  i  ve  n ,  thei  r  ttio  ti  on  af  te r  r e- 
-  íJecljon  may  be  dcttrmined  tbtis ;  Jet  the 
bodibs  be  called  A  and  B,  and  the  refpec- 
itye  y  el  o  el  ti  es  a  and  b  \  then,  if  the  bodíes 
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the  fame  way,  and  A,  movjng 
fvir¡frer  rhan  B,  follows  it,  the  velocity  of 
tíií  body  Á>  aftér  the  refMiicn,  wül  be 
tf  a -¿B  +  a^B  .  and  that  of  the body 


huí  >f  th 


¿Íes  meer,  then,  changing  the  fine  of  ¿,  the 
¿zA  -íjB—aiiE 


velocisy  ofA  wíil  be 


and  tbatoíB— - 


A  +  B 


and  ¡f 

A  +  B 

e [th Ei  oí'  ,théf¿  hajtpen  to  come  out  nega- 
tiva fne  tviotiou  tfVr  the  fboke  tends 
thetonuVy  ^'n>  t0  tbat  of  A  before  it  % 
¿liieb  is-^fó  tobe  imderítood  of  the  mo- 
i  ,,:  of  íh«  body  Aí  in  the  ñrñ  cafe, 
por  the  elüíttcíty  oí  the  air,  fee  the  article 
Ajr,  '  / 

EL  A  TE;,  in  botan  y,  a  gemís  of  plants, 
th¿  charnííers  ot  which  are  not  perfeetly 
alten ained  ;  the  maie  and  female  fiowers 
are  in  the  fáme  ipadix  $  the  calyx  of  the 
mate  fio wer  is  a  bivalva  ípruha  ?  the  co- 
ry|h  con  filis  of  tinte  fouiitüíh  petáis,  and  - 
thé  (lamina  are  three  limpie  fiiaments  j 
tbe  calyx  and  coroila  of  tfae  f?male  flow- 
ers  art  the  fame  as  in  the  male,  the  ger- 
men is  roundiíh,  the  frfiit  is  an  oval  acu- 
minaied  diupe,  and  the  feed  an  oval  fui  - 
rowed  mit.  Thia  is  alfo  tbe  ñame  of 
[orne  botamfts  for  the  phcenix.  See  the 
article  Phghnix- 

ELATER,  in  soology,  a  gemís  of  four 
wifcged  fbeSj  of  the  ordcr  of  the  coleóp- 
tera j  the  body  of  which  is  oblong*  and 
the  antennae  fetaceous  :  add  to  this,  that 
the  crea ture,  when  laíd  on  iís  back3 
Jeaps  with  great  agitíty, 
Tlieie  are  a  great  many  fpecies  of  elater, 
dkílingmílied  by  their  diffeient  coIoujs, 
as  red,  brown,  green,  bltie,  and  black  i 
which j  in  Tome  fpecies,  are  variouily 
blended  togethei, 

ELATEÍUUM,  in  botany,  a  ñame  by 
which  Boerbaa ve  calis  the  momordica  of 
other  botanifts,  See  -  Momórdiga. 
Elaterium,  in  pharmacy,  imports,  i n  ge- 
neral, any  purging  medicine  5  but  is 
\n  itícularly  appüed  to  thofe  which  opé- 
rate with  viplence-  Henee  the  word  was 
transferret)  to  the  wild  cucumber>  or  mo- 
mordica, and  the  prepaiations  tbereof. 
See  the  article  Momordica. 
In  tbe  writings  of  Hippocrates,  elate* 
rium  is  frequently  mentioned  as  an  cx- 
temal  applicatíon,  of  a  digeiüve  md  de- 
tergen t  n ature. 
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ñus  of  theoclandria-tetragynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  of  which  coníilts  of 
fonr  ovated,  jobtüfe,  fe  Hile,  patent  petáis  5 
the  fruii  is  an  oabitulated  great  capfule, 
comprefTed  globewaysj  coutaining  iout? 
cellSí  and  conftfting  of  four  vaives :  the 
leeds  are  numérous,  lunulated,  ere6>3  and 
furrpunding  the  receptacle  i»  the  manner 
of  a  wheei,  Thi*  plant  13  an  aperíent, 
refolvent,  and  vnlnerary. 
This  is  alfo  ufed  by  Díllenius  for  antír- 
rhirnim,  or  fnapdragon,  See  the  article 
Skafdkagon. 
ELJSEj  a  Urge  Hver  in  Germany*  vvbích, 
rifin^  on  the  coñfines  of  Süeíia,  runs 
through  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Bran- 
denburg  i  and  afterwards  díviding  -  the 
dutchv  of  Limen  bu  rg  from  that  of  Meck- 
Jenbnrg,  as  alio  the  dutchy  of  Bremea 
from  Holftein,  h  falls  into  the  german 
ocean,  about  feventy  miles  below  Ham- 
un  igh , 

It  is  navigable  for  great  íhips  higher  than 
any  river  in  Enrope, 
ELBOWj  in  anatomy4  the  junclure  of  the 
cubitos  and  radiusj  or  the  outer  angle 
made  by  the  flexure  or  bend  of  the  arm* 
See  CuBiTUS  and  Kadius, 
Elbow,  in  architettnre,  a  term  ufed  fot 
an  obtufe  angle  of  a  waj],  building,  road, 
^rY«  which  divides  it  from  ils  right  line. 
ELCESAITESÍ  in  church-hiítory,  antient 
heretics,  who  made  their  appea ranee  m 
tbe  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  and 
took  their  ñame  from  their  leader  Elcefaü 
The  el  ce  faites  kept  a  mean  between  tbe>^ 
jewsj  chnítians,  and  pagans  j  they  wor- 
jhiped  but  one  God,  obferved  the  Jewifli 
fabbatbj  circumeifion,  and  the  other  ce* 
remonies  of  the  law,  They  rejefíed  the 
pentateuch,  and  the  prophets  j  norhad 
they  more  refpecl  for  the  writings  of  tbe 
apoftles,  particularly  thofe  of  St.  Paul» 
They  detened  chaftify  and  continence, 
and  obliged  their  difcíples  to  marry* 
They  arknowícdged  a  mefliáh*  whom 
they  called  their  great  king;  but  we  do 
not  know  whether  they  meant  Jefus 
Chrilf ,  or  fome  pretended  mefíiah.  They 
gave  him  a  human  forrn,  bnt  ínvífible^ 
the  dimenfions  of  which  were  thirty- 
eight  leagues  in  height,  and  fo  in  pro  por- 
tion.  They  pretended  that  tbe  Hoíy 
Ghoft  was  a  woinan,  and  of  the  fame 
íize  with  the  meffiah,  They  were  mucb 
addiíted  to  judicial  aítrology,  magic,  and 
enchantments.  They  held  that  it  Is  law- 
ful  to  renounce  the  faítb  with  the  üpSj 
provided  a  man  kept  it  ín  bis  he3rt. 
ELDERj  or  SihíORs,  in  ¡ewiíh  hiítory^ 
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'  were  per  fon  $  the  mofé  connderable  for 
age>  experience,  and  wifdom.  Of  this 
fort  were  the  fe  veri  ty  meo  whom  Mofes 
aíTociated  to  himfelf  in  the  government 
of  his  people^  fuch,  Kkewife,  afterwards 
were  thofe  who  he  Id  the  hVft  rank  in  the 
fyrjagogue,  as  preftdents- 
In  the  firft  affemblies  of  the  primitive 
ehiiftians,  iholé  who  held  the  firft  place, 
were  calíed  elders.  The  word  proíhy- 
ter,  often  nfed  in  the  New  Teftament,  is 
of  the  ra  me  ílgniñcation ;  henee  the  firft 
councils  of  clmilians  were  calíed  preíby- 
teria,  or  conncils  of  elders. 

EkDER  is  alíb  a  denominación  ñi\l  preferv- 
ed  in  the  prefby  ferian  d  ¡fd  pline.  See  the 
article  Presbyterians* 
They  are  officers  who,  with  the  mí  m  I  - 
ílers  and  deacons,  compota  the  fefíions  of 
the  kirki  The  eideres  bufiuefs  is  to  afíift 
the  minifter  in  vífüing  the  congregaron 
vpon  occafion,  to  watch  over  the  moráis 
or  the  people  of  hís  diítriít,  and  to  give 
-  them  prívate  reproof  in  cafe  of  any  dif- 
order  ;  but  if  the  fcandal  be  grofs,  or  the 
perfon  obftinate,  he  lays  the  thing  before 
the  feflion .  The  elders  are  chafen  from 
among  the  more  fnbftantial,  knowmg, 
and  regular  pee  pie,  by  the  íe  ilion  or  con- 
íiltory  of  the  kírk.  There  is  a  ruling 
eider  i n  every  fefíion  i  he  fhotild  be  a 
man  of  fpotlefs  characler,  and  of  prin- 
cipal confideration  and  intereít  in  his  pa- 

,  rifh  ¡  he  is  chofen  out  of  the  kírk  feífton  : 
the  congrega! ion  ís  to  approve  of  the 
cholee  t  the  minííter  ordains  him  before 
the  congrega  ti  o  n  :  he  may  be  chofen  to 
aífift  in  any  choren  judicatory,  and  in  all 
nyanner  of  government  and  difcíplíne,  has 
an  equal  vote  with  the  míniíter, 

Elder  tree,  fambucuij  in  botan  y,  See 
the  article  Samuücus. 

Elder,  or  Alder,  ¿zlnu^  in  botany*  See 
the  ameles  Aldef.  and  AlKus. 

ELECAMPANE,  hehnium,M  ranked  by 
botanifts  among  the  ítar-worts*  See  the 
article  Aster. 

The  virtues  of  elecarnpane  are  mtich  crí- 
ett  n p ,  as  a  fto m a c h ic,  alexipharmic,  a n d 
fudorific  \  and  therefore  p referí bed  in 
erndities  of  the  fiomach,  the  cough,  aílh- 
ma,  plague,  and  othtr  contagsous  dif- 
eales,  Exíernally,  ít  is  recommended 
againft  the  itch,  convulfions,  and  rlleu- 
aiatifm* 

ELECT,  fkélij  among  eccleíiaílical  wrí- 
ters,  thofe  whom  God  has  chofen,  or  pre- 
defti  naced  to  be  faved.  See  the  anide 
Pr-edestimatioh. 

Elect,  in  matters  of  poüty,  is  applled  tp 
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archbtíhops,  and  oth&recelefíaftfc  oRkerfi 
who  are  chofen,  but  not  yet  confecrated  - 
as  alfo  to  recular  ofiieers  before  they  arí 
invefted  with  their  office  or  junfdlclíoii* 
thus  the  emperor  is  faid  to  be  eleít  be- 
fore he  is  inaugurared  ;  and  the 
mayor  of  London  before  his  predecefTor's 
mayo  ral  ít  y  is  expired. 
ELECTARY,  the  fame  with  eleauarv, 

See  the  article Electtjary. 
ELECTIONj  the  choice  that  is  made  cf  a 
perfon,  or  thing,  in  preference  of  any 
other  5  as  i n  the  electíon  of  an  empero/ 
of  a  pope,  of  a  biíhop,  of  members  of 
parliament,  Éff,  See  Emperor^  Com- 
Clave,  Bishop,  and  Parlument.  " 
Electíon  is  alfo  the  fíate  of  a  perfon  who 
is  left  to  his  own  free  wlll,  to  take  or  do 
one  thing  qr  another,  which  he  pieafes, 
If  a  perfon  makes  a  íeafe  of  land  render* 
íng  fo  much  money  in  rent,  or  a  quarie^ 
of  corrí,  &¿.  the  leíTee  fhall  have  lm  eko 
tíon  which  he  wilí  render,  as  beíng  the 
firft  agent,  by  payment  of  the  one,  or 
delivery  pf  the  other,  Where  notliing 
paifes  to  a  granice  before  cieftion,  to  have 
one  thing  or  the  other,  and  no  time  is  ap. 
poínted,  the  eleftion  ought  to  he  made 
during  the  life  of  the  partíes,  and  not  af- 
terwards :  bwt  where  an  ella  te  conveys 
immediately  to  the  grantee,  or  doñee, 
&c,  in  that  cafe,  eleclion  may  he  ínade 
by  them,  or  their  heirs  and  exeemorc. 
And  when  a  doñee,  or  grantee,  has  his 
ele&ion  ín  wbat  manner  he  will  take  the 
thing  granad,  there  the  title  or  iniereft 
paífes  immediately,  and  the  party  and 
his  heirs,  &c.  are  at  liberty  to  make  ib 
"  eleclion  when  they  will, 
Electíon  of  a  chrh  offl  atufes -merchunt^  is 
the  writ  that  lies  for  the  choice  of  a  clerk, 
to  t^ke  bonds,  calíed  líatutes-merchant  j 
and  íííues  out  of  the  conrt  of  chancery, 
upon  fuggeítton  that  the  clerk  formerly 
afligncd  is  gone  to  dwell  in  another 
place,  or  is  nnder  fome  impediment  to 
attend  the  duty  of  his  office. 
Electíon  qf  ecdtfiafikal perfoiis.  There 
is  to  be  a  free  ekelion  for  the  dignílíes  of 
the  church,  in  which  no  perfon  fliall  gíve 
any  difturbanc^  on  pain  of  forfeímre. 
Where  any  perfon  that  has  a  vote  in  fuch 
eleclions  takes  any  reward  for  an  eleélbn 
in  any  church,  coJJege,  fchool,  &c.  the 
eleélion  ínall  be  void, 
Electíon  of  a  werderer  of  the  fireftt  a 
writ  which  lies  for  the  choice  of  a  ver- 
derer*  on  the  death  or  removal  of  any 
fuch  oíficer  of  the  foreft,  It  is  dire£ted 
to  the  íheriíF,  and  the  verdeier  is  to  be 
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e]e£ted  by  th.e  freeholders  of  the  county. 
^lectioN,  in  theology,  íignifies  thechoice 
whícli  God,  of  his  good  pleafure,  makes 
ofangels  and  men  for  the  objeas  of  his 
grace  and  mercy .    See  Ke  p  ¡loe  at  i  o  n  , 

and  PREDESTINATÍON, 

Jlectios  is  alfo  ufed,  fome  medical 
wrítersj  as  a  part  of  pharmacy,  wliich 
tonfifts  in  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
(imples  whieh  compofe  the  materia  me- 
dica, and  direáls  the  cholee  of  drugs. 

£lection,  in  numbers,  ist  with  renard  to 
combina  ti  ons,  the  dirFerent  ways  of  taking 
any  number  of  quantities  given  ;  thus, 
theqúantities  abe  may  betaken  difieren  t 
toy$jfis£¿f,  01"  aK*c>  an£Í  ^  ^3  f. 

ELECTIVE,  fomething  that  is  determinad 
by  eleílion,  See  the  precedí  ng  artícle. 
The  empire  of  Germany  iseleftive,  as  is 
the  kingdom  of  Póland  ¿  and  among  tis, 
the  magiftrates  pf  citíes,  and  other  cor- 
porate  townSj  members  of  parliamenr, 
are  eleítive, 

ELECTOR,  a  perfon  who  has  a  right  to 
eleíl  or  chooíe  another  to  an  office,  ho  - 
nour,  fifí. 

Elector  is  par  tí  cu  lar  Iy>  and  by  way  of 
enilhence,  applied  to  thofe  prínces  of  Ger- 
mán y  ín  whorn  lies  the  right  of  ele£ting 
the  emperor  ;  being  all  fovereign  prínces, 
and  the  principal  members  of  the  empire, 
The  electoral  c^llege,  confifting  of  alL 
the  eleclors  of  the  empíre,  ís  the  moíi  il- 
Mrious  and  auguífc  body  in  Europe, 
Bellarmine  and  Baronius  attribute  the  in- 
ítitutíon  of  ít  to  pope  Gregory  V.  and 
the  emperor  Ótho  III.  in  the  tenth  cen- 
Jury ;  of  whfch  opinión  are  the  genera- 
Iiíy  of  hiííoriansj  and  parhcuíarly  the  ca- 
riorüffo  t  bowever,  the  number  of  elec- 
tos was  imfeUled,  at  leaft,  tíll  the  thír- 
teenth  century.  In  1356  Charles  IV,  by 
the  golden  bul],  fixed  the  number  of  elec- 
tor s  to  fe  ven  i  three  ccclefiaftics,  <vi!z.  the 
aichbifhops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Co- 
lognej  and  four  fecuiars,  *tfi¡¡5.  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  count  Pal  atine  of  the  Rhíne, 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  marquis  of  Bran- 
d  en  bu  rg*  ín  j  64S  thi  s  ord  er  was  eh  a  ng- 
id,  the  dnke  of  Bavaria  being  put  ín  the 
place  of  the  connt  Palatine,  who  bavlng 
aecépted  the  crown  o f  Bohemia,  was  put- 
hwtá  by  the  emperor $  but  being,  at 
lénttb,  reíraredji  an  eighth  eleclorate  was 
erefteü  for  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  In  169:1» 
a  mnth  eleclorate  was  created,  by  the 
emperor  Leopold,  ín  favour  of  the  duke 
of  Hanover,  of  the  houíe  of  Biunfwic 
Luncnburg. 

There  ís  this  difTerence  bctween  the  fscu- 
lítand  ecckfiaftw  cUaors,  ihat  theürft 
Yol,  II, 
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ha  vean  a£live  and  paflive  voíce,  that  15 s 
may  choofe  and  he  choí'en  j  the  hñ,  an 
aílive  only.  The  three  archbiíliops  are 
to  be  thlrty  years  old?  before  they  can  be 
advanced  to  the  dígníty  ;  the  iecuSars, 
eighteenj  before  they  can  perform  the  of- 
fice themtelves,  Thefe  iaít  ha  ve  each 
the  ir  vicaiS;  who  officíate  ín  tbeir  ab- 
fence. 

Befitles  the  power  of  choofing  an  empe- 
ror, the  eEeélovs  hzvz  atfo  that  of  capitu- 
lating  wlth,  and  dspofin^  Iiim  ;  fo  thatj 
ifthere  be  one  ftiffrage  wanting,  a  pro- 
teít  may  be  entered  agaínft  the  proceed- 
jngs.  By  the  righc  oí  capimtation,  they 
attribute  to  themfeiveü  gieat  prívi]e^es, 
as  making  of  wr,r,  colnmgt  ancí  takíng 
care  of  the  pubüc  intereíl  and  fecuríty  of 
the  frates  5  and  the  emperor  pro  mi  fes, 
upon  oath,  to  receive  the  empire  upon 
thefe  conditions, 

The  elefiors  have  precedenceof  all  other 
prínces  of  the  empire,  even  of  cardínals 
and  kíngs  j  and  are  addreífed  under  the 
title  of  tlecloral  highnefs, 
Their  fe  ve  ral  fanaíons  are.  as  folio  w  1 
the  eleclor  of  Menfz  is  cbancdlor  of  Ger- 
many, convokes  t!ie  ftatesj  and  gives  bis 
vote  before  any  of  the  reíL  The  elector  of 
Cologne  is  grand  chanceJIor  of  Italy,  and 
confecrates  the  emperor,  TJ;e  elecloi  of 
Treves  is  chancellor  o.  the  Ganls,  and 
confers  impofitíon  of  hands  upon  the  em- 
peror, The  coun  t  Palati  ne  of  the  Rh  in  e 
is  great  treafurer  of  the  emph  e,  and  pre- 
fents  the  emperor  with  a  globe  at  his  co- 
ronation.  The  eleclor  of  Bavaria  is  gi  eat 
máfter  of  the  impelía!  palace,  and  car* 
riers  the  golden  apple.  The  marquís  of 
Brandenbnrg  is  grand  ehamberlain,  and 
ptits  the  ring  on  the  emperor*s  ñnger. 
The  eleclor  oCSaxony  ií  grand  maríha!t 
and  gi  ves  the  fword  to  the  emperor.  The 
kin£  of  Bohemia  is  grand  butler,  and 
puts  Charlemaí^n's  crown  on  the  empe- 
ror's  head.  LaíUy,  t)ie  eleclor  of  Hano- 
ver,  now  king  oF  Great  Brítain,  Is  arch 
treafurer,  though  firft  erecled  under  the 
title  of  ftan d a rd- bearer  of  the  empire, 
ELECTORAL,  in  general,  fomething  be- 

Jonging  to  eleclors.    See  Elector, 
Electoral  crown,  or  Coronet.  See 

the  árdele  Caowií, 
ELECTOR  ATE,  a  term  ufed  as  well  to 
íigniíy  the  digníty  of,  as  che  terriforics 
belonging  to,  any  of  the  tleclors  of  Ger- 
many 1  íiich  are  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Contrary  to  the  eommen  uíiage  cf  Gsr- 
many,  the  ele  dórate,  01  territones  be- 
Jonging  to  eleclors,  is  hereditary  j  paf- 
üng  en  ti  re  to  the  ddtíl  fon. 
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ELECTRICITY,  in  phyííology,  that  pro- 
pifty  óf  ttñw  bodiés,  Whei'éby^  after  be- 
íif¿  rubbetí,.'  excíted,  br  heared  in  fome 
nritrlciTlnr  degres,  tlity  ncquire  a  power 
of  attiaíting  and  repelling  other  remóte 
bodies  \  and  frequently  oF  eimlting  fparks 
and  Itr^ams  of  líght,  ^ 
The  aníiehts;  havingobfervedthat  amber, 
which  thqr  caKed  de£foum%  upon  being 
rubbed,  attra&sbíts  bf  ffyaw,  down,  and 
ótlijer  light  bodies,  fíi-ft  gave  this  pioperty 
me  iiartré  of  eleétricity,  which  they 
Ihongbt  peculiar  10  amber  and  a  íew 
iro'/its  mtntioned  by  Theoph  ra  íhjs,F]iny, 
and  fome  others-  Rut  the  pliüofophcrs 
01  the  Jaír,  and  more  parucularly  of  the 
prefent  agea  hive  Fonn l¡  that  nu mbers  of 
othcv  bodies  poífefs  this  quality ;  and 
made  ib  man  y  di^  o  veri  es  in  eléótrrcity, 
that  thtire  h  f caree  any  other  íubjcct  i  11 
ii  a  í  ti  ral  philofo  phy  tb  at  has  gi  v  en  occ  a  - 
hon  to  mo¡e  experimenta. 
■This  qualíty  is  of  two  fortí  .  t  '2;.  vitrenus 
eltclridty,  or  that  which  belongs  to 
glafs;  and  re  llnous  ele&racity,  or  that 
which  belongs  to  amber,  roíin^waxj  gum, 
and  Qjch  íike  fubftance?. 
The  bodies  fu  fcepiíble  of  elecli  kity?  are 
a  lío  divided  into  two  claífes;  the  one  are 
elecb  i  cal  of  tbemfelves,  cr  éUBpCU  per 
fe%  tlint  ís¡,  they  contain  that  qualíty  i  n 
tihérrifelvesj  and  need  only  be  rubbed; 

to  excite  it :  the  othera  do  rtot  con- 
tain rh-it  vbtue  in  themfélves,  or  they 
ha  ve  Co  Imle.of  it>  as  to  be  reckoned  to 
bave  none  at  al  i  j  yet  tbey  acquire  ít  by 
communicationj  orby  emanation  dtrived 
to  ihem  by  a  body  that  is  eleclricaí  per 
fi;  thofe  bodies  sre  fimpJy  caíled  tion- 
electrice,  or  no Ji  ek&rka  per  fi, 
The  declrícs  per  fe,  or,  as  they  are  other- 
wife  cal  leu1,  the  original ly  ekttrics,  are, 
according  to  Mufchenhroekj  all  forts  of 
gems,  feveral  ftones,  all  chryítals  and  re- 
fino 11  s  fubítancés,  fulphur,  red  arfenicj 
faltss  ahim  j  al!  Torts  of  glafs,  porcellane, 
dried  vegetables ;  atl  woods,  ropes, 
titead  s  of  lint,  paper,  the  lea  ves  of 
trees,  the  h arder,  refíns,  pitch,  cotton  5 
p^Lts  of  animals?  as  the  ir  feathers,  ha  ir, 
horriSj  bones,  ivoiy,  whale-bone,  the 
iiidej  parchmeat¿  the  íliells  of  ñílieSj  filk, 
¡^g^rings  made  of  dried  guts?  gums  fea]- 
V^fcfwa*,  fsathered  or  hairy  íiving  aní- 
mals,  as  cats,  dogsj  cocks^ 
yX  he  non-eleílrics  aae  fe  vera)  naked  aní- 
3  o  -a  h 5  ?  o  r  fuch  as  ave  cove  red  w  i  th  ne  í  th  er 
hair  ñor  feathers ;  meláis j  femi-metalsj 
éartte  and  duít?  Which j|  by  teafon  of  its 
minuten  eís ,  w  cn't  bear  tobe  rubbed  fe  - 
paiaítiíyj  alJ  watry  giiiue,  opium,  gal* 


banum ,  ammoniac,  aífa  fcetida,  campar  t 
all  forts  of  bodies  that  liquify  With  - 
fmall  hcat,  all  müift  bodies,  all 
which  will  not  bear  rubblng, 
Elearicity,  according  to  the  fame  au* 
thor,  confifts  in  íubtíle  exlialations^wh^ 
in  exdrmg  the  elearícal  body,  m  Jt 
mto  motion  5  and  which,  by  flytng  to 
and  from  it,  agítate  all  thofe  Nght  bodi« 
that  fati  wiíhiii  the  fphere  of  theiv  attrac* 
(ion- 

That  there  exhahtions,  or  fubtileen1(iv% 
conñiíiite  eleítficity,  appears  from  tiénce! 
1-  From  the  touch,  as  rhefe  bodies  ar¡ 
perceived  to  be  íurrounded  with  a  moft 
fubtile  atmofpbere,  or  covered  wrthf.g^. 
íle  blaft  of  wind3  that  continúes  to  brt=th 
every  where  around  tlietn.  a,  Frera 
thát  offénfívé;  fmel!,  which  refeinblia 
phofphorus,  the  phlegm  of  aqua  regia, 
qí'ti» e  •Tpjiit  of  vitnol.  .3.  Being  ukcn 
into  the  niouth,  íhey  yield  an  acid  and 
aflnn^cnt  taj^e,  ^  They  feem  to  ad» 
here  to  the  extremóles  of  the  boilícs 
which  they  furround,  and  from  which- 
they  re  cede,  in  -the  fgrm  of  ípprb,  and 
of  a  ftibüle  lucid  flame.  5»  This  fhra 
is  fometinies  tended  with  an  expíqÍEOJij 
that  may  be  beard  at  the  dííiance  of  .iwo- 
hundred  paces  :  befides,  ^e>grea¿c  Sames 
occafion  a  coníinuec!  bifllhg,  or  cracking 1 
noiíb  ín  ¡he  aii'-  Eínce3  therefore,  thcekc- : 
trical  enHuvia  affecl  all  the  human  fcnfea, 
we  can  no  longer  doubt  of  tlieír  hebg  a 
corpórea]  fluid* 
Mr.  Wat  fon  thinks?  that  eleclridty  is 
not  furniílied  from  the  el eclric  bodies  em- 
ployed  in  the  experimenta,  ñor  from  ihe 
circumambient  aír  ,  but  ihat  it  is  thecM 
of  a  ver  y  fubtile  and  elaftic  fluid  ocejjpy* 
íng  all  bodies,  in  contael  with  the  tjrni- 
queous  globej  that  every  where,  in  íts 
natural  ítate,  ít  is  of  the  fame  degree  cf 
denfity  ;  that  glafs  and  other  bodíe^ 
which  are  eleclrics^fr  [e^  have  thepower 
of  taking  this  fluid  from  one  hody  and 
conveying  Ít  to  anothera  Ín  a  quantity 
fufficicnt  to  be  obvíous  to  a!l  our  fenTes; 
that,  vmder  certaiii  circumttancef,  ít  is 
pofíible  to  render  tbe  eleelricíty  ín  fome 
bodies  more  rare  than  it  naturally  i?, 
that,  by  communkating  ihis  to  other  be- 
diesj  to  give  them  an  add  ilion  al  quantity, 
and  make  their  eleclricity  more  denfe; 
and  that  tbefe  bodies  will  thuG  com;n-\, 
un  ti]  their  natural  quamíty  is  reílojcd  to 
eachi  that  is,  by  thofe  which  have  íoft 
part  of  theirs,  acquiring  what  they  have  \ 
Joft,  and  by  thofe  to  whom  more  has  been 
cornmunicatcdj  part  Ing  with  their  addí- 
Uonal  quantity,  Bptíl  one  and  tbe 
^  otker 
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elhfcf  of  tíicfe  is,  from  the  elaítícity  of  the 
glorie  matter,  atfempted  ta  be  done 
früin  the  lie  are  ít  non-eleíhíc  ;  and  «hen 
the  z\r  ¡s  moiítj  this  is  foon  accompliíhed 
by  the  circumambient  yapeurs,  wliicli 
here  diiy  be  coníldered  as  preventing, 
¡n  a  very  great  degree,  our  attcmpts  to 
inflíjate  non*eleclnc  bodíes. 
jn  orí]er  to  illuftrate  the  phaenomena  of 
eléílrícjty,  we  íhall  give  fome  féléét  ex- 
píriinents. 

í.  Get  a  glafs  tube  A  B,  of  about  ihree 
feet  and  a  U'álf  ín  lengtb,  an  Inch  and 
i  [^1  fin  diaaieter,  and  its  fui  es  a  líne 
ihick  :  rub  ít  wbh  a  piece  of  ítuff,  paper, 
or,  which  ís  ítill  better,  with  the  hand, 
provided  it  bevciy  di' y  í  y 011  wül  fucceed 
better  if  yotíf  hanís  be  nibbed  wíth 
¿bálje,  or  white  lead.  Afee rwá rds  brírj g 
ibis  nibbed  tube  near  any  lígfit  bodies, 
as  £oId-Jeaf  laid  upon  a  gtefs  fiand  CD  5 
then  wíiJ  the  £old-!eaf  i?e  aWáéted  and 
rcntUrd  iti  the  ímnner  reprefented  i» 
píate  LXXXVI,  i; 
If  yon  do  this  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
ihe  gold-leaf,  for  example,  be  perpendí- 
cularty  repelí  cd  abo  ve  the  tube,  and  that 
it  meet  witb  no  other  body,  ít  will  fuf- 
rain  itfelf  in  the  air,  always  at  the  fame 
diltance  from  the  tube,  and  may  be  con  - 
veyed  in  this  Jltuation  quite  round  the 
foom  \  but  Sf  it  toocb  any  otber  body, 
itwill  come  back  and  adhere  to  the  tribe, 
and  then  ít  will  ba  repelled  anew  as  at  the 

*.  Agaín,  íf  the  tube  be  rubbed  anew, 
pretty  briíkly,  it  will  attraft  a  featlier,  ' 
cr  other  líght  body,  at  a  con  friera  ble  dif- 
lances  and  after  thcy  bave  ítuck  to  it  fot 
fómetime,  tbey  are  again  driven  off,  and 
ÍKvil!  conftantly  repel  them,  lili  tbey  are 
touclied  by  Jome  other  ncn-ele&rica]  bo- 
dy, as  a  fínger  or  ftick  s  on  which  tbey 
will  he  again  attracted  by  the  tube  $  and 
if  di?  finger  be  beld  pretty  near  the  tube, 
the  feather  wi!l  altenvalety  fly  from  the 
tube  to  the  fingen  and  back  agaín  j  al- 
ways ftretching  out  iís  fibi'es  the  way  1 
that  it  is  going,  and  that  be f ore  it  comes 
oíF  from  the  fínger  or  tube.  See  píate 
LXXXVI.  n°  x. 

Before  we  procéed  to  more  complica ted 
experiments,  it  wíll  be  proper  to  óbferve, 
that,  in  crder  to  know  that  non-elcclrics 
Iiíive  received  the  commimicated  eleílri- 
ciiy,  iheymnftbe  ínfulaied  :  that  is,,they 
muft  not  be  ílifpended  from,  ñor  fupport- 
ed  by  any  body,  but  what  is  an  eleílric 
par  fe.  For  if  one  non-eleclric  be  touche'd 
by  another,,  ai)d  thii  by  a  thiid^  ají 


the  eleejrieity  re  ce  i  ved  by  the  firft  w.íll  go 
to  the  fecond,  and  from  this  to  the  jhird, 
&c.  lili  at  hft  ít  be  loít  upon  tbe  ground< 
Bur,  Íf  fevfüal  non-eleclríc  bodie?,  tbtich- 
ing  one  another,  are  at  length  termin aitd 
by  eleílric  bodies,  in  tbat  ref¡ie£t  tbey 
inake  but  one  body,  and  receíve  and  re- 
ta i  n  eleelricity  for  fome  time.  From 
henee  it  may  he  Obferved,  i hnt  non -eJ es- 
tríes ari  condu  ¿Tiors  of  éleBriáty»  Wnfcr 
conducís  it  vftry  wetf,  but  metáis  are  the 
molí  conven  ient  condüélorsf 

3.  Let  en  iron-rod,  pcir.ted  ?t  ene  end, 
be  fufpended  oa  íilk  [in'es,  and  by  nléáns 
of  a  glafs  or  rbíin  Tphére  (which  can^be 
more  regnhrly  and  conltantly  excited 
than  1  tuíip)  be  elíclrííied,  ít  will  be;  fb 

to  have  aü  the  prbpertíes  cf  t!;e  exdt- 
ed  tube  airea dy  m;Knticned;  that  end  of 
tbe  iron^rod,  fnípended  as  Úciiéf  men- 
tioned,  which  :s  nekt  the  fpheie,  muft 
poínt  to  it  at  the  difrsnce  oí  a  (j'i^rter 
of  an  incb,  This  ápparatns  bem«  diipuf- 
ed,  as  repreíented,  ib'id.  n°  ^j.  the  gfóbe 
wljl  be  efeclriñed  in  whirlín^  round 
againfl:  a  lestber  euíhíon  rubbeá  $ttb 
whiting,  or  dry  a  hátid-rúbbed  in  the  fame- 
manner.  Wbeíl  the  rod,  by  tfiis  méáns? 
ís  ífrongly  éleéirified',  a  (treaní  of  li^ht, 
in  diverging  rays,  w  i  ti  be  feen  ífTue 
from  thzr  point  of  ir  which  is  moft  dif- 
tant  from  the  fphere  ;  aíid  if  ar.y  nen- 
eleclric  body,  as  a  íineer,  be  pláVed  wfvh» 
in  a  qüarrér  of  an  ínch  of  tbe  faiÜ  flasne, 
it  witi  pérCeivé  a  geni  le  bla'ft  cf  wind 
from  ibe  end  of  ihe  tróií-jj  tiiat  ílj  the 
elcílrical  firewill  ¡Üüe  out "from  íbe  poínt 
in  íbch  a  manner,  as  to  blow  aga'ituí  the 
fínger  very  fcníibly  j  áiíd  if  sbe  fin^er  be 
ftilí  held  neaier,  tbe  Iarp;e  pcuctl  of  rays 
will  be  condeRki!  in  ftich  a  manner,  as  ío 
run  out  from  the  poínt  xipon  tbe  finger^ 
in  a  ílream  or  body  of  dé  rife;  y  el  lo  w  tire, 
ar.d  ílrike  tbe  finger  iíke  a  gj¿T¡t\'éjéí  d\a¡u 
The  rod  fufpendedijcfcre  the  glafs-fpKere, 
te  proper! y  teimed  the  prime  conductor 
in  mis  machine. 

4.  While  the  fíame  continúes  to  sppear, 
from  the  end  of  tbe  iron-rod7  the  finger 
being  placed  any  whpre  upon  it,  the 
flame  at  the  end  difappears .immcdiately  ; 
and  when  the  jinger  is  taken  ofF,  it  again . 
inllantly  appears  *  and  fo  py  pútting  tbe 
fin  ge  r  oíf  and  on  fuccefíively,  the  eleflric 
flame  will  appearand  d  í  fa  p  p  e  a  r^  ai  terna  te 
Jy.  Thefe  eruptíons  of  the  clecíncal  fire 
will  fu  ap  yery  fénfibly,  boih  to  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  upon  ahy  párt  of  the  i:od 
that  the  finser  is  pgkiCed  to*  Ste  píate 
LXXXVI,  n0  3* 

6  S  %  S;* 
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rí¡,  ÍF  a  ehaíiii  or  bérnpen  cord,  be  fuf- 
pended,  by  fiiken  ftrings  a  tí  round  the 
room,  of  any  length  you  pleafe,  and  one 
ejid  thereol  be  tiung,  by  a.  loop,  acrofs  the 
rod,  the  delinca}  fbe  wiü  inítantly  be 
tranímitted  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  chain,  and  appear  npon  every  part  at 
the  appioach  of  the  fínger,  and  be  heard 
lo  fnap  and  Iliike  with  as  great  forcé  as 
froni  íhe  rod  itfeíf, 

6,  Taketwo  plates  oí  metal,  very  clean 
and  dry,  whofe  fu r faces  are  neariy  eq nal ; 
hang  one  of  tbem  homóntalíy  to  iheelec- 
triñed  rod,  and  bring  under  ít,  apon  the 
other,  any  thin  íiglu  bo,dy,  as  filver  leaf, 
&c>  When  the  upper  píate  is  made  clec- 
tiical,  the  filvcr  will  be  altracled  by  it ; 
and  íf  the  under  píate  is  held  at  a  proper 
diftancej  will  be  perfe&ly  fufpended  at 
righr  angles  to  the  plates,  without  touch- 
ing  eitbér  uf  them  ;  bul  if  they  areeitlur 
broughr  nearer  togcther,  or  carríed  far- 
iher  afundcr,  the  leal  wíll  ceafe  to  be  fvif- 
pended,  and  will  jump  up  and  down  be- 
tween  them.  - 

The  fameefie£l  will  be  produced,  if  the 
experitnent  ís  reveríed  by  eleelrifying  the 
bottom  píate,  and  .fufpending  the  other, 
over  it. 

7*  Thefollowmgimprovement,  upon  the 
declrieal  machine  of  the  abbe  Nollcr,  al- 
ready  exhibked,  was  rnade  by  Mr.  Wat- 
fon  m  1746.  In  the  periphery  of  bis  ma- 
chine, lee  píate  LXXXVJ,  n°  4.  were 
¿ut  four  groo  ves,  condponding  with  four 
globeSj  which  were  difpofed  vertically 
one,  twoj  or  the  whole  number  of  tbeíe 
globes  mlghtbe  ufed  at  pleafure.  They 
were  mounted  upon  fpindles,  and  the 
leather-cuíliion  with  which  they  were 
rubbed,  was  ílufFed  with  an  elaític  fub- 
ftance.,  as  curled  haír4  and  rubbed  over 
wiih  whítíng.  One  of  the  globes  was 
lined  to  a  confiderable  tbicknefs  with  a 
«rjixlure  of  wax  and  roíin,  but  no  difFer- 
rence  appeared  in  the  power  of  ihis  globe 
from  the  others." 

For  performing  moft  of  the  following 
e*  periments,  fnme  have  imagined  a  gun- 
barrel  abfolntely  neceífaryj  as  the  prime 
epriduélor  ;  but  Mr.  Watfon  fays*  that 
a  folid  piece  of  metal,  of  any  farm,  is 
equally  uíéful  j  having  obferved  the  liroke 
from  a  fword3  as  viülent  as  that  from  a 
¿un-báitel. 

If,  to  ihe  ftjfpended  barre!,  a  fpnnge, 
thüionghly  dry,  be  íning,  ít  gfveí  no  ap- 
pea  ranee  of  ñre,  which  fhews  k  to  be  an 
éleclric  fubílance  ;  hut  if  when  the  /punge 
tas  beeairtimerfed  In  water,  it  bj  fu /pend- 


ed to  the  banel,  and  the  fínger  app]¡í(] 
ncar  it,  the  fke  i  fines  om  wjtb  confid^ 
able  forcé  and  fnappíngs  $  and  the  drops* 
whích,  beíore  the  í'pnnge  was  applied,  fell 
very  ílowly^  wilt  now  fall  as  faft  ■  jf  ^ 
room  be  darkened,  ihefe  drops  wltl  ap. 
pe  ai-  to  be  drops  of  flre,  and  ¡üumbate 
the  bafon  into  which  they  fall. 
SL  Ifa  phíaí  of  water  is  fuípended  to  tb 
prime  conductor  by  a  wire,  let  Üdwü  a  few 
inches  into  the  water  through  the  cork  * 
and  fome  metallic  fr ingés,  inferted  into 
the  barre l,  touch  the  globe  m  mouon,  ttie 
eleclrical  power  may  be  fo  accumulatcd 
ín  the  phial,  that  a  man  gralping  it  with 
oneband,  and  toudiing  the  gun  barrel 
Witb  a  fínger  of  tbe  otherf  will  receivea 
violent  fliock  through  both  his  arrfts,  úfpe- 
cially  at  his  elbows  and  wriítSjandacrgís 
his  breaft, 

The  commotion  arifing  frnn  tbe  dif- 
charge  of  accumulated  elecirícity  in  a 
phial,  may  be  felt  by  a  great  ntiniber  of 
men  at  once,  M.  le  Monnier,  at  Páris, 
is  fíüd  to  ha  ve  comm  única  ted  thís  0¡ock 
through  a  ljne  of  men,  and  ^ther  rton- 
cleftrics,  mea  fu  ring  nine  hundred  toifes, 
bélng  more  tban  an  englilh  mlle  \  and 
the  ábbeNollet  made  the  experiment  upoii 
two  hundred  perfons  í-anged  in  two  pa- 
rallel  lines. 

5,  If  the  eleclrical  machine,  and  tbe 
who  turns  the  wheeí  thereof,  be  mounted 
en  eleíirical  cakes,  the  ejeftrical  power  is 
fo  far  from  beíng  increafed,  that,  en  the 
contrary5  it  is  fo  much  clíminifhed,  as  ta 
be  oftentimes  not  at  all  perceptible» 
1  o,  A  perfon  ftanding  on  a  cake  of  rofirr, 
holding  a  chain  faftened  to  the  prime  con- 
duélor,  will  be  ele&rized  ;  that  is,  he  will 
be  all  over  poffefied  with  eleclric  viruiej 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  feel  nothing  of 
it,  unlefs  fome  perfon  ftanding  by  put 
hís  finger  near  to  any  part,  and  ihen 
tbe  virtoe  will  be  emitted  in  íorm  of  fire, 
and  fnap  and  become  vefy  fenfible  to 
boOi  the  parties,  See  píate  LXXXVII. 
fig.  1* 

11.  A  perfon  ftanding  on  roían,  holding 
the  chain  of  the  conductor,  points  bis  fin- 
ger to  the  warm  fpirits  of  wine  j  and  by 
communicating  the  elcclric  fire  ibeieto, 
kíndles  the  dfing  vapour,  and  Ib  fsís  the 
whole  on  fire.  In  tbis  manner  any  foít 
of  matter,  which,  when  warmed,  will 
fend  fortb  an  mfíammabk  vapour,  will  b* 
fet  on  fire.  See  píate  LXXXVII.  fig.  *< 
The  eleclrical  commbtíon,  mentíonedín 
experimept  S,  arífsng  from  an  acc^nnr- 
iation  of  the  ekarícaí  fire,  has  bem "mm 
1  ,  1  7-  i  very 
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rery  fenfible  quite  crofs  the  nverThamess 
bythe  corniminication  of  no.  other  mé- 
dium than  tlie  water  of  that  rive¡ ,  and 
fpirit  of  wine  ñrcd  at  that  diftance. 
By  cómparing  ¡he  refpeftive  vtlocities  of 
e]  tíl  1  ¡  c  t  ty  a  nd  fon  n  d  >  that  of  el  e5i  riel  ty , 
in  any  díftance  yet  experienced}  appeara 
infanta  neous* 

is,  I!  the  globe  he  exhaufted  of  all  Its 
and  ilien  whírled  about,  the  elec- 
tricity  will  be  obferved  to  ac~l  wholly 
vdthin  the  globe,  where  it  will  appear, 
¡arfcened  room,  in  form  of  a  cloud 
or  ílame  of  íeddiíh  or  pnrple-coloured 
jjírhtj  filSing  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
globe- 

ií.  If  a  loadftone,  armed  with  ¡ron,  be 
june  011  i  o  the  g  un- bar  reí  by  an  iron- 
wirc,  the  elecjric  virtue  will  rufh  011 1 
frotn  every  párt,  but  more  forcibly  írom 
ti  íroñ  than  í  rom  the  íione  itfelf ;  for 
from  the  (tone,  íí  feems  to  be  emitted  in 
a  more  lax  manner,  and  diffnfed  In  a  íbi  t 
of  ítea  m ,  o  r  íí  ery  v  a  pon  r  j  whe  reas  f  rom 
the  i  ron,  it  iíTues  in  -a  more  impetuous, 
de and  penetrating  fieam  j  by  which 
wc  Jeam,  that  the  two  molí  confiderable 
powers  of  nato  re,  eleélricity  and  mag- 
nerifm,  do  not  always  interfere,  or  im- 
pede  each  other*s  aclions. 

14,  The  method  of  firing  gunpowder 
hy  the  eleclric fíame ,  has  fomething  par- 
ticular in  it  j.  as  ít  docs  not  require  any 
hiflammable  vapour  to  be  pveviouíly  riií* 
'td«  The  powder  inay  be  ro  ed  thtis :  a 
i'mall  cartiidge  is  fíried  with  dry  powder, 
ha  rd  rammed,  ib  a  a  to  bruife  fome  of  the 
grains;  two  poin  ted  w  i  res  are  then  t  hru  fl 
in,  one  at  each  end,  the  pointsapproach» 
ing  to  each  other  in  the  iniddie  of  the 
cartridge,  ti II  within  the  diftance  of  haJF 
an  inch  j  then  the  cartridge  being  placed 
in  the  c ir ele,  wlieti  four  eleflrified  glafs- 
jais  are  dífeharged,  the  eleclric  fíame 
leapíng  from  thtr  poin t  of  one  wire  to  the 
point  of 'the  other  wirhin  the  cartridge, 
Etmong  t  he  powder,  tires  it,  and  the  ex - 
plofion  of  ¡he  powder  ís  at  the  fame  in- 
fíant  wídi  the  crack  of  the  eleclrical  dif- 
diarge. 

15,  As  to  metáis,  Dr,  Frankíín  tellsus, 
that  he  has  been  a  ble,  by  eleclncity,  to 
gíve  pobrity  to  needles,  and  to  reverfe 
if.  Á  íliock  from  four  large  glafs-jars 
feflt  through  a  fine  fe  w  Ing  needle,  gives 
it  polarity, 

16,  Iñ  confequenee  of  Dr.  Franklüfs 
hypotheíij,  of  beíng  able,  by  a  proper 
ápparatu^  to  colleél  the  .defVricíty  from 
(Ke  atinolphere  during  a  tliuader-ftgrni, 


it  has  been  found,  that  a  poínted  bar  of 
iron,  forty  feet  h igh ,  beiog  placed  opon 
an  eleélric  body  ;  and  a  ítormy  cloud 
bavtng  paíled  over  the  place  where  the 
bar  ítoodj  thoíe,  appointed  to  obferve  ir» 
aiaacled  from  it  fpaiks  of  firc,.  perceív- 
ing  the  fame  ktnd  of  cotnrootions  as  in 
the  common  eleclrical  experiments.  The 
üke  tffeíl  followed  when  a  bar  of  ir  orí 
ninety-nine  feet  high  was  placed  npon 
a  calce  of  rofin  two  feet  fqoai  e,  and  two 
inches  thick  :  thefe  were  the  flríl  experi- 
menta made,  but  they  have  fince  been 
Aifficiently  varíéd  and  yenfiedj  fo  that  it 
feems  now  certajn*  i*  That  a  bar  of 
iron,  pointeH  or  not,  ís  eieclrízed  during 
a  ftorm.  a»  That  a  vertical,  or  horizontal 
fituatíon,  ís  equally  fitting  for  thefe  ex- 
periments.  That  even  wood  is  elec- 
trizad. That,  by  thefe  means,  a  man 
niay  befofficleotJy  eleclrized  to  fet  fire  to 
fpirit  of  vyíne  with  his  finger,  and  re  pea  t 
almoft  all  the  ufual  experiments  of  elec- 
tricity, 

17.  Dr,  Franklin  lias  contri  ved  a  very 
¡ngenious  and  eafy  ineihod  of  tryíng  tx- 
pEriments  of  this  ktnd,  by  means  of  an 
eleclrical  kite?  matíé  of  a  large  thín  fdk 
handkerchícf,  entended  and  fafiened,  at 
the  four  corners,  to  two  ílight  íírips  of 
ce  dar,  of  fofücient  length  for  this  puc- 
poíe.  This  kite  being  accommodated 
with  a  tai!,  loop,  and  firing,  will  rife  in 
the  aír  like  ihofe  of  paper.  To  the  top  of 
the  upright  ftick  of  the  crofs,  Ís  to  be 
fixed  a  very  íbarp-pointed  wire,  riílng  a 
foot  or  more  abo  ve  the  wood.  To  the 
end  of  the  twine,  next  the  hand,  is  to  be 
tied  a  íilk  ribband  1  and,  whe  re  the  twine 
and  filk  join,  a  key  may  be  faílened- 
The  kite  is  to  be  raifed  when  a  thunder- 
guít  appears  to  be  comíng  on  ;  and  as 
ibón  as  the  íhunder  clouds  come  over  the 
kite,  the  pointed  wire  willdraw  the  elec- 
tric  tire  from  them,  and  the  kite,  with 
all  the  twine,  will  be  eleclrifled  ¡  and  the 
loo  fe  filaments  of  the  twíne  will  ítand  ont 
every  way>  and  be  attracled  by  an  ap- 
proaching  finger*.  When  the  rain  has 
wet  the  kite  and  twine,  fo  that  it  cannot 
conduíl  the  eleífríe  fire  freely,  it  will 
flream  out  plentifully  from  the  key  011 
the  approach  of  a  man  Y  knuckle.  At 
this  key  a  phial  may  be  charged  j  and 
from  fbe  ele8ric  fire,  thus  obtained,  fpi- 
rits  may  be  kindled,  and  al]  the  other 
eleclrical  experimenta  be  performed, 
which  are  done  by  the  help  of  agíais- 
fphere  or  tube ;  and  the  famenefe  of  the 
ekcliic  matter  with  that  of  jightníng, 

may 
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juay  thereby  he  complete!?  denionfórated. 
From  this  identity  lome  have  conceived 
hopes  ofdeprmng  the  cloudá  of  all  their 
ihiróder*  and  thereby  re  n  dering  thunder- 
fio  mis  harml'efs* 

18.  Mr.  Scephcn  Gray?  jüft  befare  he 
dted,  hit  upo  11  an  experiment  which  feem  - 
cá  to  Indicare,  that  the  atrra&ive  powcr, 
which  regulares  íhe  motions  cf  thehea- 
veníy  bodies,  is  of  the  ele6lrickind,  The 
experímentwas  fhuS  i  he  tixed  a  brge, 
round,  iron-ball  upon  the  middleof  a 
Jarge  cake  of  rofín  and  wax.  $  and  ex- 
citing  the  virtu'e  ftrongly  ta  the  cake,  a 
fine  teather,  fufpended  by  a  t bread,  and 
lield  near  the  íron-  ball*  was  carried  round 
it,  by  the  effluvia,  in  a  circular  mannery 
and  perfarmed  íeveral  revoiutíons  i  it 
moved  the  fame  way  with  the  planees, 
from  wcít  to  eaít,  and  íts  motíon,  Itke 
theírs,  was  not  quite  circular^  but  a  li c.t! e 
elliptica!. 

The  fe  being  moít  oí  the  capital  expeii- 
ments  hkherto  exhíbíted  ín  eleclricity, 
we  íli h] I  conchide  this  ai  riele  by  men- 
tibning  fome  of  the  medid  nal  vírtues 
lately  a  ti  r.  bu  te  d  ta  ihís  fobjecl  of  phiio- 
fophy.  It  has  beén  pretended,  thatodours 
will  pervade  eleítrified  globes  and  tuhes 
pP  glals  ¡  and  that  the  medicinal  eflfecls 
of  druga  niight  líkewiJe  be  t  ra  n  fruir  te  d 
this  way  5  as  alto,  thata  ¡f  perfons  were 
to  Hola  in  théir  hands,  or  place  under 
tneir  naked  leer,  odoriferous  or  purging 
iiibftances,  and  were  ihen  to  be  electa  Izr 
ed,  they  would  be  fe  n  (i  ble  of  the  efFecls 
of  tliefe  íhbibnces  ;  but  this  feem  a  now 
to  be  an  impditíon  011  the  credulíty  of 
che.  worid 3  no  íbch  ti7c6ts  having  ever 
heen  perecí  v¿d,  However,  ít  dots  not 
fallow  that  medicinal  advantages  are  not 
to  be  gained  from  eté&ricíty  ilfelf  j  fo 
fuutile  and  fo  el  a  [i  Se  a  fluid  admirted  in  a 
Jarge  quantity  into  our  bodics,  as,  from 
imdouhted;  experiénce,  it  greally  heats 
the  flefh  and  qurckcns  the  pulfe,  may 
more  efpecially¿  when  aílifted  with  tire 
expqclation  of  fUecefs  in  the  padenr,  in 
particülar  cafeí,  t?é  attended  with  advan- 
tages*  Iti  eütcíj  we  ™eet  with  fome  cures 
perf'ormed  ín  patalytié  cafes,  by  the  forcé 
of  tlííVricity. 

E  LE  C  T  R U  M ,  amber,  i  n  natu  ral  h  i  fto  ry- 

5  *S^e  tlie  -1  riele  Amber* 

ELECTO ARY,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  ín 
■  which  both  rllicinal  and  ex temporaneous 
ínedirines  are  íVequently  made» 
n  may  be  confidered  as  a  number  of  bo- 
hi'fe'fi  unitéd  together,  but  ís  made  fome- 
whaí  íbfterj  bji  an  addiíion  of  a  due  pro; 


portion  of  preferves  orfyrups.  Whcnt^ 
confiftence  is  very  Mt,  it  ircálled, fome- 
timés|  by  the  ñame  of  opiate^,  See  the 
anieles  Botus  and  Opi^tes. 
Tt«  principal  conñdeiation  in  piefcríU 
ing  ofncínal  eleíiuavies  is^that  tuch  thiij&s 
orily  ble  put  tegether,  as  wíll  not3  hy 
óppofue  qualíties,  deftroy  one  another 
or  loí.e -tiltil'  mttual  properties,  by  ¡yí^g 
long  ió'this  manner  -t  and  hkewjfe  tbst 
tdé  wliole  be  of  a  conMence  llui  wíjj 
hold-ingredíen  ts  of  diiferent  gravitics  in 
equal  mixture. 

Éjctemporaneons  eleéluanes  difFer  príncí- 
páliy  from  1  líe  ofRcinal,  in  that  tile  latter 
are  eonfiñed  to  fucb  ibiriga  as  wiíl  far  a 
h>ng  time  keep  tógéther j  whereas  the 
former  may  he  ventured  on  with  materi- 
al^ which  will  not  remain  long  without 
cbange,  provided  they  agree  in  intention^ 
as  coriferves  with  the  teftaceous  powders 
preparations  with  fteel,  and  the  iike,  wiJl 
continué  togetber  long  enough  for  pre- 
fent  ufe,  but  will  not  lie-  many  dayswith- 
012 r  íermenting  and  fpoiün^ 
Tlie  ftronger  catlfsrtics  011  ght  not  to  be 
truíted  in  this  form,  becayfe  t!íe  manner 
of  taki ng  does  not  íhmcienily  aícertaia 
thedoíe.  The  moíl:  powevful  altxipliar- 
mies  alfo,  which  are  commonly  giren  in 
a  cu  te  caí  es ,  are  not  convtnietuly  tbus 
ttuítedj  ib  that  an  elecluary  ís  liardly 
ever  met  with  in  a  fever*  The  cju^ntity 
of  an  extemporaneous  eiec\uary  íliould 
feldom  exceed  thrce  ounces  \  and  theie- 
abont  will  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  con- 
ferve3  two  drama  of  the  common  pow- 
ders, with  a  íufficieiir  quantky  of  fynip, 
ampurit  te  j  though  cinnabar,  antf  ib  me 
of  the  beavíer  thingst  will  not  takeup 
fo  mitch  s  and  if  this  rule,  as  to  qnmi- 
tity,  he  not  obi'erved  by  the  preferiber,  but 
moie  be  ordered,  it  is  a  common  tlung 
for  tlie  compoonder  to  do  \i  for  by 
propoi  tioning  the  materkh  fu t rabie thcr'e- 
£0,  as  by  makíng  up  half  or  a  tbii-i  of 
wlfat  is  direéted . 
ELEEMOSYNJE   and  Elee  mosyna- 

rius*  See  Alms  and  Almoner, 
ELEGANCE,  or  Elegakcy,  an  orn^ 
ment  of  politenefs  and  agreeableneí^ 
íliewn  ín  any  dífcourfe,  witb  fuch  a  choke 
of  rich  and  happy  expreífions^  as  to  íiJb 
poliiely  above  the  comrnon  manners,  fo 
as  to  ílrike  people  of  a  delicate  talle,  and 
diffufe  a  relifh  which  bits  every  body* 
It  Ís  obferved  that  elegance,  though  ir 
regulir,  is  preferible  to  regolaiity  with- 
out  elegance:  that  is,  by  bting  íb  fern* 
^ulous  of  grammatkal  conftrufliop, 
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lote  certaín  licences  whereín  the  elegance 
0f  latiguage  confiíh« 

ElegaNCE,  in.painting,  a  certatn  manner 
which  embeJlifhes  and  beightens  obje&s, 
either  as  to  their  form,  colour,  or  both, 
whhont  deftroying  or  pervertí  ng  the 
triiíli.  It  js  not  fe  en  ín  the  corred  ti  efs  of 
the  deíign,  as  appears  from  Raphael,  and 
the  aplique,  It  is  moft  fenfrbly  perceíved 
m  woi  ks  otherwife  carelefs  and  ¡nace  tí- 
rate, as  in  Corregió.,  where,  notwith- 
¡laadirig  all  the  defecls  as  to  j  atinéis  of 
¿cíígn,  títere  ís  an  elegante  even  in  the 
manaer  of  the  deíign  itfelf»  as  well  as  la 
the  turn  of  the  altitudes, 

ELEGIAC,  in  antíent  poetry,  any  thing 
belonging  to  elegy.    See  Elehy* 
Elegiac  verfes  are  slternately  hexanieter 
andVniaiiieterj  as  m  tlie  fríWing  verfes 
ofOviJ.    Séé  the  arücles  HexametBr 

and  PEN TA METER. 

FUbUis  indignos,  elegeia*  filve  capillos* 
Abmmh  ex  ppro  nunc  übi  wmetz  eritt 
Sometimos,  though  yery  'rarely,  the  pen- 
tameíer  preceded  the  hexameter,  as  inthe 
foiíow.mg  verfes  of  Athenseus. 

Who  waü  the  inventor  of  elegiac  poetry, 
isrtotknown.  Hora  ce  profeítes  hiinfelf 
quite  igWant  of  it.  The  principal  wii- 
tecs  o!  elegiac  verfe,  among  the  Latins, 
v/erePiopiM  íiiis,  pwd*añd  TíbuJIus,  the 
Jatter  wherepí  Qiimtiliiin  efteems  the  beft 
■elegiac  poei  \  Üuc  Pliny  the  yonnger 
£¡vr;s  the  pi  :  trence  lo  tjíé  fiiít:  the 
chUi  vvr|ter-s  of  elegí  among  the  Greeks 
werc  Ca^im^chius,  Parthenius,  and  Eu- 
phoríon, 

ELEGI  r,  iríTaw,  a  writ  of  execution, 
which  lie?  fqr  i  perlón  who  has  re  c  o  veré  d 
defjt  or  d^magesj  or  upon  a  recogni- 
zancc  ín  any  court,  againlt  a  deferid ant 
that  is  not  ablé  to  fatisfy  the  fame  in  his 
gccds. 

It  is  dirc&ed  to  the  fheriff,  commanding 
liim  to  make  delivery  of  a  inorety  of  the 
paity's  lands,  ami  ai!  his  goods,  beafts 
ot  the  plough  excepted  ;  this  is  done  by 
a  jury^  fummoned  to  enqnire  vtfiat  land 
the  defendam  had  at  the  time  of  the  judg- 
merst  obtsined  ;  and  the  creditor,  by  yír- 
tus .ther.eof,  íhall  hold  the  faid  inotety  of 
fand  ¿Je,]ívered  to  him,  untii  his  whoJe 
debt  an(Utamages  are  paid  án*d  fatisfíed  : 
and  during  that  time  he  is  tenant  by  tíe- 
git.  This  writ  ought  to  be  íiied  out 
within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  jndg- 
mtRt- 

#11  othei  wiits  of  execution  raay  be  good, 


though  not  rehirned,  except  It  be  an  ele- 
git ;  but  that  muft  be  returned  wh^n  ex- 
eaited,  becaufe  an  execution  is  ta  Icen  up- 
on  ít,  and  that  the  court  may  jndge  of  the 
fufficíency  thereof. 

ELEGV3  a  monrnful  and  plaintrve  kind  of 
poem.  S ee  the  artrcle  Ele g iac, 
As  elegyj  at  its  fírft  inftitutíorij  was  ín* 
tended  for  tears,  ít  exprefTed  no  other 
fentrmentff,  it  breathed  no  other  accents 
but  thofe  of  forro w  :  witli  the  neglfgence 
natural  to  affiíclion,  it  fought  lefs  to  pícale 
than  to  move  ¡  and  aimed  at  exciiing  p¡- 
ty,  not  admíration.  By  degrees,  how - 
ever,  elegy  degenerated  from  its  original 
intention,  and  was  emptoyed  upon  all 
forts  of  fübjecls,  gay  or  fad3  and  efpécial- 
ly  npon  love.  OvícTs  book  Of  Love^  the 
poems  of  Tíbullns  and  Propertitis,  not- 
v/ithítandingthey  are  teimed  ek^ies,  are 
fometimes  fo  far  from  b?ing  íhcit  that 
the  y  are  ícarce  ferrous.  The  chief  füb- 
jecls then  to  which  elegy  owes  íts  rife, 
is  death  and  love;  that  elegy  therefore 
ought  to  be  eíreemed  the  moíl  perftél  in 
its  kind  which  has  íbmewhat  of  both  sé 
once  i  fu cli9  fot  ínftance,  where  the  poet 
bewails  the  death  of  íbme  youth  or  úam- 
fel  fallin^  a  martyr  to  love. 

ELEMENTj  in  phyfiology,  a  term  ufed 
by  phíloíbphers  to  denote  the  original 
componen  t  parts  oí  bodies,  or  thofe  im» 
wtiidi  they  are  ni  ti  mate  3  y  réfolvabJe, 
The  elcnients-  or  principies  to  which  all 
bodies  may  be  ultímately  reduced,  are 
thfífe  five  :  i,  Water,  o r  phlegm,  which^ 
in  the  chemical  analyfis  of  tiiem^  rifes 
mít  in  form  of  vapour.  2,  Air,  which 
efcapes  unfeen  ín  great  quaníities  from  ali 
bpdieSj  íb  as  to  copftitute  lialf  the  fub- 
ílance  of  fome  ofthem.  3*  OÜ^  which 
rifes  after,  and  appears  fwimming  ón 
the  fu  ría  ce  of  the  water.  4.  SaJt,  which 
is  cither  volattle,  or  riles  in  the  Jtíll,  ai 
that  of  animal  fu  b  lían  ees ;  or  ñxed,  as 
thatof  vegetables^  which  ís  obtained  by 
reducing  them  to  aíhes,  making  a  ¡ixi- 
vilini^r  lye  of  thefe,  and  afr erraros  eva- 
pora ti  ng  the  motíture  5  by  which  meansv 
the  íaitíhüots  ¡nto  cryftals.  5»  Earth,  or 
what  is  cslled  the  capot  mortuum,  being 
what  remains  of  the  aílies  after  the  falt  is 
extracted.  This  is  the  laít  element  of  all 
Jodies,  which  can  be  no  farther  al  te  red 
by  any  art  whatfoever.  See  the  anieles 
Water,  Ajr,  &fr. 

ESemeiítsare  concei vedas  the  moftíimpíe, 
homogencous  parts,  or  corpufcles  5  of" 
an  aífembíage  and  mixture  whereof  all 
the  bod  i  es  w  e  ftc  c  onfiít  >    A  u  th  o  r  s  g  en  e  - 
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ralíy  ta!k   wildly,    and  InconGílently, 
ojF  ílie  elementa  5  and   confound  them 
with  the  principies  of  things:  yet  there 
ís  a  gi  eat  dea!  of  diíferehce*    And  fin  ce 
they  íínd  by  e^perience,  that  every  ihíng 
ís  not  tríade  inmíYerently  out  of  anoiher, 
as  that  (Iones  are  not  propcr  to  be  con- 
verted  into  flrfii,  ñor  wiíl  they  fcrve  to 
ijouriíh  it  j  fo  they  judge  by  analogy 
that  all  forts  oi7  bodies  are  not  com- 
poundcd  of  principies  alone,  in  the  moíl 
limpie  manner  poíítbk  5  but  only  fome  ve- 
ry  íimple  things,  of  the  mixturé  of  which 
all  other  thingsv  are  afterwards  com- 
pon nded  :  ihcfe  are  what  philofophers  cali 
dements,  which  differ  from  principies  in 
ibis,  that  a  principie,  fuch  as  matter,  is 
an  incompleta  and  underermíned  thing  • 
whcreas  an  eíement  is  complete  and  de- 
termiiied*    See  the  article  Prikciple. 
There  mufí,  therefore,  be  more  than  one 
element,  otherwife  there  would  be  but 
one  uniform  fimpliriCy  in  nature*  But 
philofophers  ha  ve   not  agreed  what  is 
jneant  by  element,  beca  ufe  they  ha  ve  not 
Ib  much  enquired  into   the   nature  of 
things,  as  into  the  fenfatíons  which  they 
are  api  to  raí  fe  in  us*    Thus,  fome  phi- 
lofophers who  confidered  the  fenfe  of  fee- 
ing  only?  h  a  ve  afferted  that  líght  and 
dacknefs  were  the  elements  of  things  : 
and  others,  who  referred  every  thing  to 
feelíng,  have  pretended,  that  hard  and 
iíquid,  hot  and  cold,  were  the  elements. 
Ariftotle  may  be  placed  amongft  thefe 
laíí,  though  he  proceeded  in  a  different 
manner;  he  firft  confidered  the  principal 
^ualities  that  come  under  the  fenfe  of 
íeeling,  as  hcat,  cold,  drinefs,  or  hard- 
nefsj  and  humidity  or  liquidity.  And, 
afrer  he  had  obferved  that  two  of  thefe 
qualhies  might  meet  in  the  fame  fubjee"rJ 
and  that  the  fc-ur  might  be  coinbined  four 
different  wavs,  he  compofed  fcur  ele- 
ments, cold  and  dry  5  coJd  and  mojil  j 
hor  and  moift  $  and  hot  and  dry. 
Then,  in  order  to  give  ñames  to  them, 
he  examined  what  thofe  thin¿s  in  nature 
%vere>  in  which  one  element  fe  eme  d  fo  pre- 
vaih    Thus  imaginíng  the  earth  to  be 
both  the  coldeft  and  drieft  of  all  things,  he 
called  his  firft  element  earth  5  ib  Ükewife, 
becaufe  he  thought  that  water  was  the 
coldeít  and  inufííeít  thing,  he  called  his 
fccond  element  water  $  farther,  as  he 
imagined,  nothing  more  moift  and  hot 
than  aír,  he  called  his  third  element  air ; 
and  i  laítly,  not  doubting  but  that  fire  is 
the  hotteít  and  drieft  thing  in  the  world, 
he  «Iled  his  fourth  element  íire. 


It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  thís  earifí 
which  we  inhabit,  tliis  water  which  2 
dv'mkf  this  air  which  we  breathe  anj 
thts  fire  which  we  kindle>  are  the  four 
elements  Anftotle  meantj  for  the  nami 
element  is  only  given  to  the  moíl  fimpi£ 
bodyt  whereas  the  four  juft  memioTid 
are  the  moíl  compounded  oi'  any  We 
know, 

The  cai  tefians  admit  only  three  elcm^u? 
the  ñi  k  a  materia  fobtilis,  or  fine  diift  í 
the  fecond,  a  coarfe r?  but  round  kind  < 
and  the  third,  a  ftill  more  irregular  and 
h ooked  k i nd  of  partícles ,  See  the  arti ele 
Cár.tesia^s?  S?f# 

Our  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  confider*  the 
primary  elements  of  bodies  on  tlie  atomi* 
cal  fyftetn,  thus^  all  things  ce-níldered 
it  feems  probable,  that  God,  in  the  beginí 
ning,  fonned  matter  in  folíd,  mAíh7 
hard,  impenetrable,  moveable,  parI 
ti  el  es,  of  íbeh  fizes  and  íigum,  and 
with  fuch  other  propertiee,  and  in  fuch 
proportion  to  fpace,  as  moft  cendu- 
ced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  tlieoi' 
and  that  theíe  partícles,  being  folid,  nre 
incomparably  harder  than  any  porous  ba» 
di  es  compounded  of  them  5  even  fo  very 
hard,  as  never  to  wear  or  break  ¡n  pieces, 
no  ordinary  power  being  a  ble  to  divide 
what  God  himfelf  made  one  in  the  firft 
creatiom  While  the  partícles  continué 
entire,  they  may  compofe  bodies  of  one 
and  the  fame  nature  and  texture  in  all 
ages  i  but*  fhould  they  wear  away,  or 
break  in  píe  ees,  the  nature  oí  things  de- 
pendí  ng  on  them  wouíd  be  changed. 
Water  and  earth  compofed  of  oíd  wern 
partícles,  and  fragmenta  of  partida, 
wouíd  not  be  of  the  fame  nature  and  tex- 
ture, nowj  with  water  and  earth  com* 
pofed  of  en  ti  re  partícles  in  the  beginníng. 
And  therefore,  that  nature  may  be  M- 
ingj  the  changos  of  corporeal  things  are 
to  be  placed  only  in  the  various  fepaia- 
tions  and  new  aífociations  and  mottoíisof 
thefe  permanent  parcicles;  compotind 
bodies  bein^  apt  to  break,  not  in  the  midft 
of  fol  id  partícles,  but  where  thofe  partícles 

,  are  la  id  together,  and  only  touchina 
few  points* 

Element,  iñ  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  ufed  for 
the  principie  and  foundations  of  airyact 
or  feience,  as  Euclid^  Elemente,  &c, 

ELEMÍ,  or  Elemy,  in  the  materia  medkas 
a  kind  of  re  fin,  very  i  m  propcr!  y  called 
gum-elemi.  There  are  twn  forts  of  it 
kept  in  the  ihops,  the  one  genuino,  and 
broüght  from  Etbiopia  ;  the  other  fpurr- 
GUh  and  the  produce  of  America*  The 
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tine  kt'iid  íf  a  yeslowiíli  reíin,  with  a  caft  on  á  watered  ík  y -col  o  u  red  ribbon>  lite 

ní  greerí  and  white  $  its  fmell  is  acrid  and  tbe  George  in  Éngland, 

pkalant/  and  ¡ta  tafle  acrid  and  bíiter»  It  ELSPH ÁNTlASíS,  b*í^í*^,  calk<!  al* 

|s  very  inflamrn3h!e¿  and  rendí  ly  díf-  ib  lepra  Aiaburrtj  in  inedia  tfej  a  chro* 

fol  veé  iti  diíj  and  othér  fat  mbftancesjriver:  nicaí  di  fe  a  fe,  one  of  the  two  fpecíes  of 

the  fíre  i  which  íwo  charafters  alone  fufli  ■  .  leprofy,  which  affrcls  the  whole  body, 

ciently  ííiítinguifii  n  fVoni  tbe  gums :  but  where  even  the  bones  as  well  as  the  fkin 

Híis  gemune  elemi  is  very  ra  re  in  Eu~  are  covered  w¡tb  fpo's  and  tumo»  rs, 

which  being  redf  at  latí:  turn  bíack,  Ste 

The  ftjuríous  ele  mí  is  a  wbídíl)  refm3  rhe  anide  Ltpaosy. 

producid  frofli  a  cal!  tree3  Witjj  pinnated  In  fbis  difeafe  the  body  falls  away,  whíle 

jeaveSí  not  tmbks  ihofc  of  the  pear-tree¡  tbe  iegs  and  feet  are  enc.rrr.oufly  fwclled, 

Jtísin  foiuc  degree  péllucid,  and  of  a.  When  the  dífeaíe  ís  invetérate*  the  íin- 

Ságrant  fmelJi  It  ís  only  lifed  extern  ally3  gers  and  toes  are  hid  in  the  iumour»  and 

being  greatíy  recomwended  for  reíolv-  a  ílight  feVcr  arifmg,  carnes  the  patieht 

mg  tumours,  detergtng  ulcers,  wonnda,  off. 

f/¡m  Luc  re  tí  us  fu  ppofed  tbís  di  fea  fe  to  be  ge- 

ELENCHUSj  in  lagic,  a  fophifm,  or  falla-  r>erated  ín  Egypr,  and  no  where  elfe  j  bot 

Ofl¿s  arguroent,  which  deceíves  the  hear-  if  tbe  leprofy  gf  the  jews  is  -tbe  (ame  wiüi 

cr  antier  the  appearance  of  trtith.    See  tbat  of  the  negrees,  which'  ís  híghly  pro- 

the  ¡miele  Sophism.  bable,  ihen  it  may  be  afürmed  tbat  ít  ís 

ELEOSACCHARUivi,    or   El^osac-  endemial  to  theJbtiihem  and  iníand  parís 

chaelum.    See  El/eosaccharum.  of  Africa* 

ELEFHANTj  ekphasj  ín  zoology,  a  ge*  ELE  PH.  AN  TINE,  ín  rom?.n  antrquity,  an 

ñus  of  qwaHrupeds,  of  the  o  raer  óf  tbe  apptll.irton  given  *to  tbe  books  where  i  n 

jumsata,  tbe  charafters  oP  wbich,  ac-  weie  re^ifterect  the  traníkclions  of  the  fe* 

terdíng  to  L^nníEUSj  ar^  the  fe  í  it  has  nate  and  magi  Arates  ofRome,  of  tbe  em- 

jlp-jpré'teeíh ;  «he  upper  canine,  or  dog-  perors  or  generáis  of  armíes^  and  even  of 

teeih,  are  confitlérabiy  long  í  ir  has  a  very  the  provincial  magifrrates  ;  the  bi rths  and 

laiig  ñexibíe  probofeis  or  truok,  and  two  cluífes  of  tbe  pepple,  and  other  things  re- 

paps  placed  on  tbe  breaíh     S^e  píate  latíng  to  the  cenfus^ 

hktXVltt,  fig,  1.  Tbey  are  í'uppofed  to  bave  been  fo  caJ]cíl 

Theteetb  of  this  animal  ís  what  we  cali  a$  beingmade  of  ívory  j  though  fome  wili 

ivory»    tke  the  article  Ivory.  bave  thrm  to  hnve  been  wntten  on  the 

Tllfi  elepliantj  of  which  there  is  only  one  íntre  [riñes  of  elephán  ts. 

known  fpccieatis,  when  full  g-rowií,  from  ELEPHANTOPUSj    bastard  scatji- 

feventeen  ro  tvyenLy  fett  hígh  ;  and  its  O  USjín  botany,  a  gemís  of  the  fyngeneíia- 

hody  is  withal  fo  énormoníly  bnlky,  tbat  polygamía  sequatís  ciáis  of  plan ts,  the 

tbe  be] ¡y  reaches  nearer  the  ground  tban  compound  fiower  of  which  is  tubnlofe, 

fouldeníily  he  concetved  ofa  creature  of  confifting  of  four  or  five  bermaphrodíre 

its  height,  The  trunk  is,  properly  fpeak-  and  ügidated  corollul^,  wi'Ui  a  narrow 

inr^T  nothiñg  but  the  nofe  contsniied.to  a  limb,  divided  inro  five  nearly  eqnal  feg- 

greát  leñgth  i  its  fnbftance  is  fleíhy^  but  ments:  tbe  ftamina  are  íl  ve  very  fin  ort 

fin»,  beirtff  compofed  of  three  feries  or  filarnents  :  the  ívcds  are  Iblitary,  and  con - 

órders  of  fibres:  tbís  trunk  the  creature  tained  in  the  cup?  being  of  a  comprefTed" 

tün  contra  el  or  protrude  forward  with  figure,  and  ciwned  witb  híiftly  baírs. 

great  violence,  from  the  length  of  one  ELEPHAS,  the  elephant,  i  a  zoology* 

foot  to  five  or  more*  Sce  the  article  Elephant, 

rf  tbe  Elephant,  an  erder  of  ELEVATíON,  de-vathj  the  fame  with  ai* 

kní^hthood  ín  Denmark?  conlerred  upon  tundí!  or  lieigbt.    Stíc  Altitude, 

none  but  per  fon  s  of  the  íirft  quality  and  Angle  úf  ElÉVaTíCíN/  in  gunnerya  that 

ttíérit;    It  is  alio  called  the  order  of  St.  comprehended  betwscn  the  horizon  and 

Mary,  Its  inflítution  is  faid  to  bave  been  the  line  of  di  región  of  a  cannon  or  mor* 

ovtrmg  to  a  geni  lemán  among  the  dantfli  tar ;  or  ít  is  tbat  wlücb  the  chafe  of  a 

croiíees  having  kiiled  an  élephánt,  in  ao  piece,  or  the  a^is  of  its  holSow  cylínder, 

«j£j>edition  agaínft  tbe  Sarraccns,  ín  1 1^4,  makes  with  the  plañe  of  (be  liorizon* 

.  in  meniL-ry  of  which  king  Canuttis  inítU  Elevation?  ín  avchiteclnre,   tbe  fame 

tuted  this  order,  the  h^dge  oí  which  ts  a  wítb  án  prthographíc,  or  upríght  draughc 

tov/ered  elephant,  with  an  ímage  of  the  ofabuildmg,    See  Orthoorapht, 

holy  viro  i  n  encirckd  with  rays,  andhung  Eliyatiok  of  the  hoft,  in  the  eburch  of 

Vol,  Tí,  6  Tj  Kóriie, 
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frome,  tbat  partof  the  mafs  where  the      fince  been  changad  for  an  adjtiiiÉk  gte 

the  anieles  Academy  and  Ádjunct 
ELEUSINIA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a  fe¿ 
tíval  ktpt  in   honour   of  C 


pric't  railes  the  hoft  ábove  bis  head  for 
the  peopíe to  adere .  See Mas s  and  Host. 

ELEVATOR,  in  anatomy,  the  ñame  of 
¿everal  mu  Teles,  fo  called  froto  théir  ferv- 
ing  to  raí  fe  the  parís  of  the  body  to 
which  they  bclong :  fuch  are  the  eleva- 
tor  abe  nafa;,  the  devator  of  ihe  atiricie 
or  esternal  ear,  the  elevator  of  the  epi- 
glottis,  of  tbe  ey  e-lid  s,  humeros,  lipSj 
nrethra,  and  thoíe  of  the  anuí,  called  al- 
fo  levatores,  See  MlTSCLU,  . 
The  elevator  of  the  eye-jicU  is  alfo  caNed 
íuperbus,  as  being  ufed  when  peoplc  |>ut 
ow  a  haughty  or  "igh  look.  - 

E LEV AT Ü RT,  ekvxforiiwt ,  In  furgéry, 
an  inftniment  for  raí  fin  g  deprefTéd  or 
fraftured  psrts  of  the  fcull,  tobe  applitd 
after  the  integumento  and  perioiteum  are 
removed-  If  there  U  any  hale,  the  in- 
íhument  mwfl  be  faftenéd  to  ¡t  \  but  if 
th  <;z  h  none,  the  ferew-end  of  tbe  tn- 
itrumerrt   muíl  be  applíed.    See  píate 

LXXXV.  3-  *< 
But  as  til  ele  elevaron  es  are  fo  contri  ve  ti, 
that,  wkre  tbe  neighbouring  hones  are 
fraflmed  or  depreíféd*  they  canrfot  be 
appHed  without  greatly  mneaííng  the 
pain,  fiirgfQriS  hav<  ín%ented  another 
íririd  which  might  he  appbed  with  moie 
iafety,  called  tripes t  from  the  number  of 
íts  feet.  It  is  litar  twice  as  btg  as  the 
figure  we  ha  ve  gíven  of  it ;  (Üñd.  n°  2  ,) 
and  ihe  feet  A  A  A  ítand  nearer  or  far- 
tber  from  eath  other,  as  there  is  occa- 
fioiu  The  roarintr  oí  appfying  it  is 
this  :  (he  feet  are  to  be  applied  to  íhe 
fotind  parts  of  tbe  head,  and  the  ferew 
B  C,  by  frequendy  turntrig  íts  handle 
D  D,  wjll  prefently  by  liold  of  tbe  de- 
prefí'ed  parí  of  the  crauium,  efptcialíy 
if  a  fmaL!  hole  has  been  rúa  de  in  it  with 
the  point  of  a  íharp  awl*  Then  11  pon 
turniríg  tbe  ferew,  E  E,  th*  uepan  ís 
raifed  by  degrees,  and  witb  ít  the  de- 
prefíed  part  of  the  eranium.  Butifany 
opening  íhaíí  appear  between  the  fr ac- 
to, red  pares,  ít  will  be  prpper  to  take  oíF 
the  poinied  end  of  tbe  inStruru^nt  3¡  and 
m  irs  room  fix  the  elevatory  G,  by  the 
íciewH,  about  tbe  par  i  F  of  tbe  figure 
rtff  s/by  the  afilítanee  of  which  it  wí]3 
be  eafy  to  raiíe  the  deprtífcd  p^i  t.  t  ee 
the  manner  of  appíying  this  inílrument 
reprefented  ióiii.  nfl  '3.    See  the  artide 

TREPAKNtNG. 

ELEVEj  a  french  term>  fometimes  met  Wíth 
in  our  langoagej  bgniíyíng  a  dífcfple. 
Formes  ly  there  were  fwenty  elev«s  in  the 
icademy  oí  ¿oiencís  at  París,  and  ten  in 
tbai  oí  iífcriptíciil  j  but  the  tarm  has 


fourthj  by  fome  ítates,  but  by  othets,  ere 
ry  fiFrh  yéar¿  The  Athenians  celebratid 
it  at  Eleohsj  a  town  of  Ataca,  whínct 
the  ñame, 

It  was  celebra ted  with  a  world  or  cere- 
rnonf,  and  jperfons  of  bcJth  fexes  \yíre 
initiated  in  it  j  bein^  detmed  \mmm 
to  neg¡lea  doing  fo.  The  myícerie$  wm 
of  two  fofts,  the  leííer,  an<l  the  greatet  - 
wheríof  ihe  former  wtre  facred  to  pro! 
ferpine,  Céreas  d^oghler,  and  thp  latur 
to  Certs  hevíelf*  According  to  Laíhn- 
tius,  they  confifted  ín  a  myltical  rcp]e. 
fentation  of  wbat  mythologifts  teach  c[ 
Ceres  ;  ihougb  fome  of  the  cluiíhan 
thers  will  ha  ve  tbe  gieat  irjyfteryj  ^ 
fecret,  wbicb  they  were  forhidden  by 
lawj  upo  ti  pain  of  death,  to  divulga  3o 
ha  ve  been  the  reprefentatíorj  oí-  figures  of 
both  n^ale  and  female  privities,  whtch 
were  handed  about  and  expoííd  to  the 
companv. 

ELEUTHEIUA,  another  feftíva!  cde. 
brated  ¡ri  Platón,  by  dslegntes  from  al- 
rnoít  all  the  ciiies  of  Gieece,  in  honour 
of  Júpiter  Eleutheriusj  or  the  affertor  oí 
liheity* 

Tt  was  ínífituted  in  memory  of  the  víc- 
tory  obtained  by  the  Grecíans,  ¡ii  tlie- 
terrttories  of  Platea,  o  ver  Mardbdiiít, 
the  períian  general,  left  by  Xerjces  with 
a  mighty  ar  my  to  fubdue  Greece, 

ELF,  a  term,  now  almoEl  obfolete,  for- 
raeríy  ufed  To  denote  a  f-tiiya  or  liob- 
goblin^n  jmagmary  being,  the creature 
of  ignotancej  fu  pe  rí  ti  ti  o  n  and  craft*  Se« 
the  anide  Fairy. 

ELf-ARft.OWSfl  in  natural  hiftory,  a  mv,v: 
given  to  the  fiints,  antientty  faíhiord 
imo  arrow-headsj  and  (lili  íbúnd  i Wi k 
in  Scotland,  America,  and  feveral  other 
parís  of  the  world. 

El  GIN,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Murray,  in  Scotland,  fimated  on  lite 
river  Loley,  aboitt  íix  miles  north  of 
the  Spey  ;  weft  longitude  a°  %  5',  noríh 
ktituds  57°  40'. 

ELICIT,  \n  ethlcsj  h  applied  fo  aa  act 
of  the  will  immedia tdy  producid  by, 
and  of,  the  will,  and  received  wíthia 
the  fatne  s  as  to  be  wílüng,  uriwiíling, 
íoviog,  hating,  ^  Acts  of  which. 
nriture  are  termed  eíicit,  beca  11  fe  tliat, 
beíng  be f ore  in  the  power  of  the  ví\]\, 
th¿y  are  now  brought  forth  ínto  act, 
But  they  are  ío  far  íntrinfic,  that  fome 
authorsí  cbufider  them  as  the  vviU'isM, 
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and  <feny  that  they  biight  tú  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  ít  an/  move  (han  light  is  to 
be«lirtin£uiíhed  from  Ehe  fun, 
ELIGIO  O  vi  Rf  dario.   See  the  article 

ViarDAtuo  Elicendo. 
ll\GlBíLlTYt  in  the  romiíh  canon 
jaWj  a  bu  11    granted  liy  the  pope1,  to 
certain  perfons,    to  quaiify  them  to  be 
choten  to  an  office,  or  dignity,,  whereof 
they  weve  befo  re  incápabie  by  want  of 
age,  bírth,  or  the  Jrkcr. 
ELIQUATION,   in   metallurgy,    a  fe- 
pírsíion  of  the  different  parts'of  nrixed 
|»dtje$í  by  the  different  degrees  of  fire 
requireíi  lo  melt  ihem. 
Wnen  the  nature  of  oreSj  or  of  inetallic 
mixtures,  ís  fuch,  that  while  one  part 
of  iJiem  rnelts  in  the  firef  the  úther,  more 
jefraftory  and  díftjcult  pffuíion,  remains 
ih\  I  folia  ;  the  firft,  whén  the  mafs  is 
placed  in  a  mi  Id  Jíre,  ílows  out  of  the 
itKÉiftícts  of  the  oiher,  and  is  thus  fe* 
parated  from  it-    The  pe  tí e5Hon  oí  this 
operad  o  a  requives  a  different  fluidíty  of 
lite  parís  that  confritute  the  mafs.  Lead, 
■    for  iníhmce,  mehs  into  one  iriais  w  i  i  h 
ajpper,  by  a  ítrong  fiver  whereas  theíe 
jétala  can not  diíToíve  each  oiher  in  a 
modérate  one,  butíf  the 'mafs  compofed 
of  hüth  thefe,  thus  blended  together,  ís 
áfterwards  expofed  to  a  mi  Id  rit  e  on  an 
indi ii ed  plañe ,.  the  lead  alone  melts,  the 
Cíipper  becoming  only  brittk  and  fpungy, 
and  remaining  in  its  folid  fórm,  cven 
wh?n  the  lead  has  run  out  of  it.  This 
feparatton,  however,  is  not  fo  perfeclly 
niáde,  huí:  that  there  ever  remains  fome 
Jcad  in  the  copper,  and  fome  fmall  part 
of  the  copper  is  alio  carried  away  with 
the  lead :  wherefore,  it  is  neceíTary,  fór 
tbis  experimenta  that  the  metáis  are  not 
míxed  in  too  minute  proportions  j  for  if 
011  e  thouTundíh  part  of  lead  were  to  be 
mixed  with  copper,  or  the  fame  J nía 31 
proportien  of  copper  with  the  lead,  the 
íeparation  by  eliquation   could  not  be 

Ie  is  generall-y  neceíTary  alfo,  to  malee 
this  operation  fucceed,  to  add  ingrediems 
ttat  are  capable  either  of  deítroying  tho 
toree  by  which  the  dinvreut  parts  cohere 
togetherj  or  of  procuring  an  eafier 
flux  óf  the  meláis  -  ftfr  the  mixture  of 
jfie  other  metáis  will  not  be  íe  parated 
iike  thofe  of  copper  and  lead,  without 
j  he  ad  m  i  x t  u  re  o  f  o th  e  r  fu  bílan  ce  s,  Fo  r 
íiaílajicej  gold^  filver,  and  copper  nielted 
iogether,  and  perfedly  blended  by  that 
means  with  one  another,  remain  in  the 
fame  fíate  in  any  degree  of  fice  j  to  make 
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the  cllqnatinn  of  the  gold  and  Gh*er9 
therefore,  out  of  fach  a  mixture,  the 
fime  addítions  moíl  be  uíéd  as  ín  the 
operation  of  piecipitatíon  by  í'uíion. 
ELÍSIOHj  in  grammar,  the  cutting  ofF, 
qr  fuppreííing  a  vowel  a:  the  end  of  a 
word,  for  the  lake  of  fonnd,  or  meafure, 
the  next  word  beginníng  vvirli  a  vowel. 
EEiíions  ave  pi  eay  frequently  met  with 
in  englifli  poeiry,  but  more  frequently 
in  the  Latín,  Fi  euch,  &c,    They  chiefly 
conlllt  in  fnpprefíions  of  the  ay  e¡  and  if 
though  an  eJiflon  fuppreííes  any  of  the 
oiher  vowels.  In  the  following  exampía 
from  Virgil  there  are  thvee  eiifipñs- 
Philiida  ama  ante  ¿fias  ----- 
ELIXATÍON,  in  pharmacy,  the  extraft- 
ing  che  virtues  of  íngredients  by  boiíing 
,  or  "ftfiwrag.  See  Dec.octíon. 
ELIXIR^  in  medicine,  a  compound  tinc- 
ture  extracled  from  many  efíicacious  in- 
giedícntSj    Henee  the  difference  between 
.  a  tinclure  and  an  elixir  feems  to  be  this, 
that  a  tinclure  h  drawn  from  one  ín- 
gredíent,  fo  met  i  mes  with  an  additíon  of 
another  to  open  it,  and  to  difpofe  it  to 
yteid  to  the  menftrrjuni  |    whereas  an 
elixir  is  a  tinclure  extracled  from  feveral 
ingrediente  at  the  fame  time,   íee  the 

ai  ticte  T1NCTUK.E. 

,  There  are  a  great  number  of  eliscirs  de» 
feribed  by  .  cliemical  writers,  and  in  che 
difpenfatories,   the  moíl  remarkable  of 
which  are  propared  as  folio ws* 
Elixi  r  of  abes.     Take  of  the  tin&ure 
of  myrrh  a  quart  j   fafFronj  foccotrine 
aloes,  of  each  three  ounces,    After  di- 
geílionT  ítraiu  off  the  fpirtt* 
Parcgvric  Elixiei,   Take  flowers  of  ben- 
jamín, and  opinm,  írraineds  oí  each  3 
dram  j   of  camplior,  two  fcruplesj  o£ 
the  eflentíal  oil  of  anííeeds  half  a  dram, 
or  reclified  ipirit  of  wine  a  quart,  Áftec 
digeítiotij  ítraín  ofF  the  ipirit. 
Proprieiatis  Elixir,   See  the  artide  Pro* 

frietatis  Elixir. 
Add  Elixir  o/  vitrioL    Take  of  the  aro*, 
matic  tinclure  a  pínt  ¡  of  the  ftrong  fpírit, 
■or  oil  of  vitriolj  the  weight  of  four 
ounces  ;  mix  them  giadually,  and  wheil 
the  fasces  are  fubfided,  filtre  thro'paper» 
Duícified  Elixir,  of  <vitrkL     Take  of 
-a  rom  a  tic  tinclure  a  pínt  j  of  dulcíñed 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  eight  ounces  in  weight  j 
mix  them,   This  preparación  is  inténd^ 
ed  fox  ítoniachs  whicb  cannot  bear  the 
aeidity  of  the  precedí  ng* 
*Tke  compound  Elixir  of  myrrh*    Take  of 
1 1  ve  extrael  of  favine,  one  onncej  of  thu 
tinclure  of  caftor,  a  pint  \  of  the  tinclure 
fiTa  oí 
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of  myrrh,  half  a  pint.  ^After  digeítíon, 
ffraiü  off  the  üquor, 

EkK»  ^/r^  in  zooíogy,  an  animal  of  the 
deer-kirid,  wtth  the  homs  palmated,  and 
without  a  ítem-  It  is  a  natjve  of  the 
nortbern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  a  very 
Jajñgé  and  ftrong  anima!  j  being  equal  in 

.  ilzE  to  a  horfe^  but  mu  di  bis  beautiful. 
SeephtcLXXXVIIÍ.  fig. 
Elk's  ivoofs  (latid  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  the  epilepfy, .  but  at  prefent  are 

0  1 1  ]  y  ufed  as  an  íngredient  ín  lome  oíd 
compofuions, 

BLKHOLM,  a  port-town  of  Goihland, 
ín  S*eden:j  íwéilty-fóHti  miles  weít  oí 
Carel  fr  roo  11. 

£L£j  tf/v*,  a  meafüvá  of  íeogtb,  dfóerent 
in  uiñVent  co  un  tríes  ¡  but  thoie mnftiy 
ufedin  Englíindj  are  tile  engHOi  japd 
fífcmííh  elU  ;  wliéreof  the  forrner  i?  three 
ítíct  niñé  melles.,  or  one  yárd  and  a 
guarí  er  \  and  the  latter  only  twenty- 
ieven  inclieFj  or  three  fjüarfeTs  of  ayaid, 
In  Scotlanáj  the  el!  córi&iro  37  T-J 
jhíglfíh  inches,    See  Mea*ur.&. 

E L LE R  E1M  A,  a  t o  w n  of  E ft re m a d U  ra'-,  í n 
Spain,  ñftv  miles  foutb-eajt  of  ¡Víenda. 

E LLI£¿MÁC ROS  i' YL  A , '  ¡n  natural 
íiütojy»  a  gemís .  of  imperfccT  cryítals, 
wkh  fmgle,  pyramids  j  o»e  end  of  the  ir 
colunm  beingaffixed  tu  ferne  fbüd  hody. 
\  They  are  dodecahedta13  wiih  thinner 
hexangtilar  toiimws,  and  hexan  guiar, 
pyramids,  See  the  articie  Cp.Y5TA-L« 
Of  thefe  ciyftals  autjhors  enumérate  a 
great  many  fpecies  ;  among  which  are 

1  b  e  whi  ti  fh  p  el  lucid  !  pri  g  c  1  -y  ft  a  I  ,  a  bt  i  g  ht 
brqwh  kindj  a  dull  browñ  kind,  and  a 
btíght  yeitos  kind,  al!  which  are  farrher 
diílíoguiflied  acefóding  10  tbe  differS&iit 
lengths  of  their  pyramids, 

E  L  L IP  O  P  A  C  B  Y  S  T  YL  A ,  ín  natural 
hfíory,  a  gemís  of  únperM  cryftaJs, 
compeled  of  twelve  planes,  in  an 
hexangular  column,  termmared  by  a  11 
hexan guiar  pyramíd  at  ene  end,  and 
írrégularly  afhxed  to  fome  othei  body  at 
the  other,  witb  íhorEer  columns.  See  the 
artide  Crystal. 

There  are  two  íjjecies  of  ibefe  cryftalg, 
one  Üiott,  bi  ight  ¡*  nd  colon  ilefs,  found 
in  grear  pknty  in  New  Spain,  and  oiher 
part^  of  America  3  the  other  a  íhort,  dnll, 
and  dufky  brown  one,  fotind,  in  Ger ma- 
11  y  and  íbmeíimes  in  Ehgíandi 
ÍJLLflPSrSj  in  geometry,  a  <rurve  Une  re- 
|urníng  íntq  itfelf,  and  jiroduced'  from 
the  feéiion  oÍF  a  cone  by  a  piane  cutting 
both  íts  fid^j  but  ii ot  para II el  to  tbe 
bafe.   gee  Conjc  Se^tioííü, 
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Tbeeafteft  way  oFdefcribing  thts  curve  in 
plano,  wlien  the  tranfverfe  and  conju¿te 
axesAB,  E D,  (píate  LXXXVlI, % 
3<ne  1.)  aregiven,  is  thus i -Firll  take 
the  points  Fifi  in  the  tranfverf'e  axis  AB 
fo  that  ibe  diílances,  C  F,  C  fs  fmm  the 
center  C}  be  eaeh  equai  to  i¿  AC^-Clfr 
or,  that  the  Unes  FD,/D,  be  each  (qt¡aj 
to  AC.  Then,  having  fixeÜ  tw¿.-pjnj 
in  the  points  F,  j\  which  are  es  1  te d  the 
foci  of  the  eHipfis»  take  a  tfíread  en^l 
ín  Sengih  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  A  J:  ¡  | 
faftening  itstwo  ends,  on :  to  ¡he  pin  ^ 
and  the  other  to  j>  with  another  pin  M 
ftietcb  the  thread  tight  :  then  ii  tbíspin 
M  be  m^ved  romuí  till  \x  reínrns  lo  tbe 
place  from  w henee  ic  firít  fet  out^  ktaj,. 
ing  the  thread  al  way  s  ekfeüdéd  fo  asió 
fot  m  the  triaofrle  F  M  j\  it  wjil  Sefciíbe 
an  ellspfis,  wbofe  axes  aru  A  B,  DK, 
Tbe  gieater  axis,  A  B,  pafiing  through 
the  two  foci  F  /,  is  caíled  tbe  trahfvaf* 
axisj  and  the  teíféroHe  D  E,  is  calkd 
the  conjúgate,  or  fecond  axis  :  iheft  two 
always  bifecl  eacb  other  at  right  angle?, 
and  íhe  center  of  the  ellipfis  is  the  poinc 
C,  where  they  interíecl,  Any  ríghí  !me 
paíRng  throiigh  the  center,  and  termi- 
nated  by  the  curve  of  tbe  eilípfis  on  each 
fide,  ís  cailed  a  diameter  j  and  two  di - 
ameters,  which  natoraíly  b'ifefl  al]  ¡be 
pa ralle! s  to  each  other,  bounded  by  the 
ellipfis,.  are  catted  conjúgate  díametíes, 
Any  right  line,  not  pafiing  through  the 
center,  but  termínated  by  the  elüpíia, 
and  bifeéted  by  a  diameter,  is  called 
the  ordinate,  or  ordinate  applicate,  to  «hat 
díame  ter.  And  a  th  i  rd  proport  i  onal  to 
two  conjúgate  diam^ters,  is  c^ííed  the 
la  tus  reétu  m,  or  pavameter  of  that  dí- 
ame ter  which  i s  the  firít  of  the  three 
propürtionals. 

The  rea  fon  of  the  ñame  is  thís  r  let  B  Afl 
E  D,  be  any  two  conjúgate  díamete* &  of 
anellipfc  (fee píate  hXXXVIL  fig.  i**' 
at  \y itere  they  are  the  twp  axes)  at  the 
end  Á,  of  the  diameter  AB,  ra  i  fe  t!ie 
perpendicular  A  F,  equal  to  the  lams 
reclum,  or  paramerer,  being  a  thiíi)  pr&v 
portional  to  ABjEDj  and  draw  the 
rigbt  line  B  F  :  then  if  any  pojm  ?  be 
taken  iti  B  A,  and  an  oidinatePM  he 
dráWn;  cuttin'g  B  F  in  N,  the  reclangle 
under  the  abfciis  AVy  and  the  \m  P  N 
will  be  equal  to  the  íquare  of  the  ar» 
ditiate  P  M.  Henee  drawing  K  O  |  a- 
rallel  to  A  B,  it  appears  that  thía  re% 
angle,  or  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate3  k 
lefs  than  that  under  the  abícifs  AP,  and 
the  parameter  A  F7  by  the  re^angle  un- 
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¿tt  A  P  and  O  F,  or  N  O  and  O  F  ;  on 
accúunt  of  which  deííciency*  ApoHonius 
¿4  g^ve  tnís  curve  the  ñame  of  an 
ePiufis»  from  Atora**?,  to  he  deficiente 

the  foliares  of  the  íemi- oí  d  mates  MP, 
¿>,  aré  as  the  retógles  under  the 
í" '  nents  0f  ihc  tranfveríeaxis  AP  x  PB, 
Ap  x  ^  B,  madt  by  thefe  ordinales  re- 
fpeclively  j  which  bolds  equally  true  of 
the  circlsj  where  íhe  íquares  of  the  ordí- 
DStts  are?  equal  to  fuch  rF£*anjgless  as 
¡tójirg  mean  proporcionáis  feetween  the 
fegiáent?  -of-  the  -día  meter*  In  the  fame 
'ntánn'bft  tlae  ofdbáies  to  any  diameter 
wh&tevui>  are  as  the  reclangtes  poder  the 
¡f¿m*nte  oí  tltóí  diameter. 
A"  eo  the  otilar  principal  properries  of  the 
elijpfiSj  they.  may  be  red  uced  to  the  follaw- 
[ng  pi-opofitionSi  3.  Jf  f  i  o  ii  any  pointM 
ín  aadLipfis,  two  right  Imes,  MF}  M/, 
(¡btd*  li9  1  )  he  drawn  to  the  foei  F,  /? 
the  íuiti  of  thsfe  two  lines  wi]|  he  equal 
ti  the  tranJVi  ife  axisJ  A  B,  Thís  is  evi- 
deist  írora  the  inarmer  of  defcribing  an 
eliipfís*  3.  The  fquaíc  of  half  the 
Jeíleraxis  is  equal  to  the  leelangle  under 
the  feg  mente  of  the  greater  axis,  con- 
tained  betw¿en  the  foci  and  tes  vértices  j 
that ís,  D C^AF  X  F B  =  A/>/B, 
Evc-.y-  diameter  is  bife&edfSn  the 
cerner  C,  4-  The  tranfreríe  axis  is  the 
greateft,  and  the  conjugare  axis  the  leaír, 
of  all  diameters,  5.  Two  diameters, 
o(ie  of  which  is  para! leí  to  the  tangent 
in  the  vektcx  of  the  cihcr,  are  conjúgate 
diameters  5  and  vice  vería,  a  right  Jine 
drawn  thro*  the  vértex  of  any  diameter 
para!  te]  to  its  conjúgate  diamet?r3  ton  ches 
the  ellipfis  ¡41  that  vértex,  6.  If  four 
tangen  ts  be  drawn  through  the  vértices 
of  two  conjúgate  diameters,  the  para  Helo - 
gram  contained  undér  them  will  be 
equal  to  the  paralie logra m  contaíned 
under  tangeiits  drawn  through  the  ver- 
tices  of  any  other  two  conjugare  di- 
ameters. 7-  If  a  right  line,  touch  i  ng 
an  JlEpíis,  meet  two  cunjugate  diameters 
producedj  the  recta  ng  le'  under  .the  feg- 
ments  of  the  tangen t,  betweén  the  point 
of  contad  and  theíe  díameters,  will  be 
énual  to  the  fquare  of  the  fe  mi -di  a  meter, 
v.hidi  is  conjúgate  to  that  paífing  thro* 
the  poi  nt  of  con  ta  el.  8,  In  every  ellipfis,  * 
the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  any  two  con- 
júgate diameters,  is  equal  to  the  fum 
oí  the  fquares  of  the  two  axes,  9.  In 
every  ellipfis,  the  angles  F  G  I,  /G  H, 
ftó  n°  1)  made  by  the  tangent  H  í, 
and  the  íines  F  G,  fG,  drawn  from  the 
füd  to  the  point  of  contad  are  equal  to 
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eaeb  other.  to,  The  área  of  an  eltipíie 
is  to  the  área  of  a  circu mferibed  circie, 
as  the  leíTer  axis  is  to  the  greatei>  and  vice 
verfa,  with  refpeét  to  an  inferibed  circle  5 
fo  that  tt  is  a  mean  proportional  betweea 
two  clrcles,  having  the  traníVerfe  ani 
conjúgate  axes  for  the  ir  diameters.  This 
holds  equal  ly  tj  ue  of  all  the  other  cojie- 
fponding  parts  belonging  lo  an  elíipíis* 
The  cuilve  of  any  ellipfis  may  be  ob- 
tained  by  the  followiug  feries»  Suppoíe 
the  femi  tranfverfe  axis  C  B~rt  the  femi- 
coujugate  axis  C  D  ^1  and  the  femi  or- 
dinate  ~  a  j  then  ihe  length  of  the  curve 
r*  a3  .  4  ?■ x  r  ^  ¿2 s  —  r  as 


6  c* 


g  C4r  y. 


a7  +  r°  a 


40  £S 

4  cz  r5  ¿f 


jÉfoAnd, 
ji?.  c1J- 

if  the  fpecies  of  ihe  ellipfis  be  deíermined, 
thís  feries  mil  be  more  íimple  :  for  if 


f™2f,  then  M  B^a-s— — 


This 


feries  will  ferré  fur  an  hyperbóla,  by 
making  the  even  parts  of  all  the  terms 
aflirmattve,  and  the  thírd,  fífih;^venthr 

terms  negad  ve* 
The  periphery  of  an  dlípíl?,  according 
to,  Mr.  Simpfon,  is  to  that  of  a  circle, 
whofe  diameter  is  equal  lo  the  tranfveile 
d 

axis  of  the  ellspfisj  as  1  —  — —  — - 

r  a.i  2.2*4.4. 

3>3>5^3 ...     ,   3,3 .5. 5,7 ¿*  &^ 


isto  ij  where  d  is  equal  to  the  difier- 
en ce  of  the  fquares  of  the  axes  applíed  to 
tbe  fquare  of  the  traofverfe  axis* 
Thofe  who  defire  to  be  more  particular! y 
informed  concerningv.the  properries  of 
the  ellipfis,  may  confuir  Simpfon  s  Contc 
Seclions,  and  Wolfxus's  E  le  me  n  es  of 
Maihematics,  tom,  r.  aifo  Madauiin's 
Fluxions,  Art.  609.  feq.  and  the  mar- 
quis  de  THofpitaPs  Señ.  Conic.  lib,  6, 
Infinite  Ellipsis.    See  Elliftoides* 
Quadrature  of  the  Ellipsis-  See  the  ár- 
dele QUADR.  ATURE, 

Ellipsis,  in  grammar5  a  figure  of  fyn* 
-  tax3  where  i  n  one  or  more  words  are  not 
expreífedj  and  from  this  deíiciency,  it 
has  got  the  ñame  ellipfis, 
To  thís  figure,  beJldcs  the  ellipfis  pro- 
perly  fo  called,  beíong  appoiltion,  fy- 
necdoche,  afyndeton,  zeugma*  fyUepíis, 
and  prolepfis*    See  the  anieles  Apto- 

SITIOKj  SYNECDOCHE5 
The  ellipfis.  properly  ío  called,  is  when 
the  deficient  word  or  words  muík  be  fup- 

plied 
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j3¡ecl  ffóm  elíewhere;  as  ílejfyrh  Án* 
d/pmztbe,  where  «;w  ís  underíiood  j 
that  i?,  Andró  mache  He&or's  wife. 

Elé.ips2s,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  néarly 
áflied  to  preterition,  when  the  orator, 
throiigh  tranfport  of  pufiion,  pañes  over 
n?a»y  thíngs  j  wlitcfr,  had  be  been  cool, 
etight  lo  have  been  meutioned, 
In  preterítion,  the  omiffton  is  deíígned  5 
wm'eli,  in  the  ellipfis,  is  owing  to  the 
vehe  menee  of  che  fpeake'r's  pafllon,  and 
bis  tongue  not  beíng  able  tu  keep  pace 
wwh  the  emotmn  of  bis  mind» 

ELLIPTÍC,  ocElupticaLj  fomething 
tefóhging  to  an  el%u>*  See  Ell  i  psi  e  ¿ 
Thus^we  mecí  witjí  ellípticaJ  compalfes, 
ellipiLc  conoide  elfiptíc  fpace,  ellíptlc 
laír?;  Efc.  See  tbe  árdeles  Compa£SEs5 
Conoid,  &c. 

The  elliptic  fpacc  ís  the  a  rea  contained 
ñrithtn  the  curve  of  the  elíipfiSj  wbich  is 
;  to  sha:  of  a  arde  deferibed  011  tbe  tran-f- 
ílic  conjúgate  diameter  is 
to  tbe  tranfverfe  axis  >  or  it  is  a  mean 
projjovtiónal  bttween  two  circles,  de- 
ferí bed  on  tbe  conjúgate  and  tranfverfe 
axi?, 

ELLTPTOIDBS,  in  geotnetry,  a  ñame 
ufed  by  fome  to  denote  infinite  ellípfes, 

defíned  by  tbe  equation  ay11  -  7*—bx  m 

Of  the  fe  tbere  are  feveral  forfs  :  thíls, 
if  a  y  J  bx%  {n^x)  it  is  a  cubica  l 
eHrptoíd  j  and  íf  ay*  —  b  # 1  (a—x)  \  it 
tí  t  notes  á  bíquadratie  elíiptotd,  whích  isan 
cííipfis  tif  the-  third  order  in  refpeft  of 
th-'apnollonian  elHpfis. 

HLMj  ulmusj  in  botany*  Ses  Ulmus* 
The  elíñ  is  very  ftrviceable  in  places 
where  it  may  lie  contimially  dry,  or  wet 
ín  extremes-  Accordingty,  it  is  propev 
n¡r  water  - vvorks,  milis,  the  ladles  and 
foles  of  the  wheel -pipes,  pumps,  anue- 
dki®33  pa íe&i  and  mí pilan k s  be n ea th  tb e 
wütér-Ilbes*  It  is  a  1  fo  of  ufe  for  wheel- 
h  and  les  for  fmgle  faws,  axle- 
tives,  and  tbe  like.  The  dearnefs  oí  the 
gjr|in?  maíces  it  abo  fit  for  aU  kinds  of 
carved  woifcSj  and  molí  ornaments  re- 
latirig  to  archittíhire.  As  to  the  medi- 
cinal ufes  of  e¡m?  thé  lea  ves  are  aftrín- 
^ent,  and  the  baik  good  for  aífuaging 
the  pams  of  the  gout, 

ELNA,  a  town  of  Catalonia  in  Spnin, 
but  fuhjtíft  to  Fidnce}  fituated  ten  milts 
fouth  oí  Persignan- 

ELOCUTION,  in  rbetorír^  the  adaphng 
words  and  íentences  to  the  thíngs  or 
fentirnents  to  be  expreffed,  It  confuís 
oí  dcg'.nc^  cqmppfitiQn,  apd  dignity^ 
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Tbe  firíl,  eomprebendíng  the  purity  w 
perfpicuitY  of  a  laneuaste.  is  rhp  C„Lj 


language,  is  the  fou^ 
non  of  eloamon,    The  fecond  \ 
the  words  in  proper  order  ;  and  (he  U 
adds  the  ornamenta  of  tropea  and  fiVtim 
to  give  fticnglb  and  dígniiy  to  the  whole 
Sce  Style,  Period,  Fígueik. 
ELOGYj  elogium,  a  praife  or  pnegyrtc 
beflowed  on  any  perfon  or  thing,  ín-  con- 
íideialion  of  its  merit.    The  beauty  0f 
elogy  confiíls  in  an  exprefíive  breviry, 
Elogiiims  íhould  not  Ira  ve  fo  niuch  j¡¡ 
one  epkhet  proper 3y  fo  ca]Ied,  ñor  t>a 
words  íynonymous,  Thty  íhouhl 
adhere  to  trutb  ;  for  extravagaiu  and  ¡itj- 
probable  elogies  rather  leíTcn  the  cha- 
me! er  of  the  perfon  or  thing  they  svo^ld 
-extol. 

ELOHílvI,  Elohi,  or  El  di,  in  feripture 
hngoage,  ene  of  the  ñames  of  GotíT 
See  the  article  God, 
Angels,  princes,  great  men,  judges,  and 
even  falfe  gods  are  fomeíimes  calkd  by 
tbis  ñame.  The  íeqnel  of  the  difceurf^ 
Calmet  obferves,  is  what  aíliíls  in 
judging  rightly  eonceming  the  ti  ue  meaii- 
tngof  ihis  word,  íc  is  the  íame  as  Eblia  - 
one  is  the  fingubi ,  tbe  other  the  plutaí. 
Nevertbelefsj  Elohim  ís  often  canítmed 
in  the  íingular  nomber,  particular] y  whea 
tbe  true  God  h  fpoken  of  j  but  when 
falfc  gods  is  fpoken  ot\  k  is  coiiftrucd 
radier  in  the  pluraL 

ELOINED,  in  law,  figniñes  reílrainecl  or 
bindered  from  doing  íomethtng  2  tlms  it 
is  la  id,  thatif  thofé  v.'ithin  age  beeloined, 
fo  that  they  cannot  fue  perJónidlv,  ihdr 
Tiexr  fj  iends  fuá II  fue  for  them. 

ELONGATION,  in  aíironomy,  the  i\l 
grefíton  or  recefs  of  a  planet  from  the 
íun,  with  rcfpeft  to  an  eye  placed  011  our 
tarib ,  The  tenn  is  cbiefly  ufed  ¡n  Fpeak- 
¡ng  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  the  arch  of 
a  gi  eat  circle  intercepted  between  eliher 
of  tbefe  plañe ts  and  the  íun3  beíng  called 
ihc  etongation  of  that  planet  from  the 
fíib* 

But  here  it  is  to  be  ob fe rved,  that  ít  k 
only  a  circle  wbieh  has  the  fun  fot  its 
center  j  that  the  great elt  elongación  is 
in  a  Une  touebing  the  plantf  s  orbit.  For 
in  an  éilintte  01  bit  it  may  be,  that  the 
elongation  from  the  fun  may  giow  ftiJi 
greater>  even  after  Ít  has  left  the  place 
where  tbe  line  joimng  the  earlh  and 
planet  touebes  the  orbit.  For  aner  ihat, 
the  true  di  trance  of  the  planet  from  the 
fnn  may  increafe,  whiHÍ  the  diítance  of 
the  fun  and  planet  from  the  earth  dóes 
not  increafe,  but  rather  de  ere  a  fe.  But, 
becaufe  tbe  orbits  q£  the  planets  ate 
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nearly  circular,  fuch  fmaíl  diíferences 
my  be  negltáed  in  arhonomy.  The 
greattft  elongation  of  Venus  is  fon  n  íl 
by  cbíeivutiao  to  be  ahout  forty-eíghty 
degrees,  and  the  greateít  elongation  of 
Mcreiiry  about  twenty-eight  degrees, 
üuon  whlch  accouut  this  planee  is  rarely 
to  be  feen  wiih  the  naked  eye,  See  the 
jutícks  Planet,  Venus,  Merxury, 

ÉLONCAtiÓN)  »s  alfb  ufed  for  the  dif- 
ferente  in  moflan  betwéen  the  fwiftert 
and  the  flowcít  of  two  planets,  or  the 
qmnttry  of  fpace  whereby  the  one  has 
overgoné  the  other. 

jingle  í/El  o  N  g  a  ti  o  n  is  an  angle  contain- 
£cf  undep  lines  drawn  from  the  center  of 
the  fun  and  planet  to  the  center  of  the 
earth. 

ElONü&TIÜN,  ín  furgery,  ¡s  an  imperfe£t 
taitón,  occafioned  by  the  ftretching  or 
leagthening  of  the  lígaments  of  any  joínt. 
See  the  arricie  LvxaTíON. 

ELOPEMENT,  in  law,  ís  where  a  mar- 
ried  woman  departs  from  her  huíband, 
and  cohabhs  with  an  adulterer  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  huíband  Ís  not  obliged  to  allow 
her  any  alimcmy  out  of  hts  eílate,  ñor  is 
he  cliargeable  for  necefía  ríes  for  her  of 
nny  kind.  However,  the  bare  advertifing 
a  wilé  in  the  Gtzette,  or  other  public  pa- 
persj  is  not  a  legal  notice  to  perfons  in 
general  not  to  Un  ft  her  ¡  tho*  a  per  fon  al 

'  itonce  given  by  the  hú iban d  to  particular 
p'erfonsj  is  fakí  to  be  good. 
An  aelion  lies,  and  large  damages  may  be 
recovered,  agaínft  a  perfon  for  earrying 
away  -*nrl  detaining  ariorher  man's  wife*. 

ELOQUENCE,  the  art  of  fpeaking  welí, 
fo  as  to  affál  and  peí  ruarle. 
Cicero  defines  it,  the  art  of  fpeaking  with 
copioufnefs  and  embellifhment. 
Blóqüeiice  and  rhetoíic  ditter  from  each 
other,  as  the  theory  from  the  p  raíl  ice  ; 
rhetoric  being  the  art  wh:eh  deferibes  the 
rules  of  eloquence,  and  eloquence  that 
art  which  ufes  them  to  advantage,  For 
the  molí  partj  however,  they  are  ufed 
indifcii miuately  for  each  other,  See  the 
árdeles  RHETüftfc,  Ohatory,  Tnven- 
HOfi,  Dísposltion,  Exvression, 
Pronunciatiox,  Actiqn, 

ELSIMBURG,  a  poit-towh  of  Sweden, 
ahput  feven  miles  eaft  of  Eífinore, 

HLSINORE,  a  port-town  of  Denmark, 
ábout  twcrity  two  miles  north  of  Copen- 
flageo,  and  fituatcd  on  the  Sonnd,  or  the 
eptrance  into  the  Baltic  fea, 

EL'fZ,  a  town  of  lower  Saxony,  about 
«leven  mi  tes  íbnth-weEt  of  Hildefheim. 

EL  VAS,  a  city  and  bÍfhopT*  fee  of  Alen- 
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tejo,  ín  Portugal  fuuated  near  the  fron- 

1 1  e  rs  o  f  í  pan  i  íh  E  ft  re  m  a  d  u  ra  :  weti  1  o  n 

7o  35',  and  north  lat,  38a  45'- 

It  ís  one  of  the  ftrongejt  fortreífes  in  For- 

rtugal. 

EL  VELA,  ín  botany,  a  genus  of  fungufes 
fmooth  both  on  the  upper  and  uodér  íi<ie. 
Micheli  cails  this  genus  fungoides  and 
fungoidafter, 

ELUL,  in  antient  thronology,  the  tweíftfi. 
inonth  of  the  ¡ewim  civil  year3  and  the 
ííxth  of  the  ecckhaitical  1  it  confifted  of 
only  twenty-nine  dnys7  and  anfwered 
pretty  nearly  to  00 r  AugníL 

ELUTRIATÍON,  intmetallurgy3  the  fe- 
parating  the  lighttr  matters  from  the  mixt 
ores  of  metal?,  by  mean  5  of  great  quan- 
tities  of  faír  water*  So!  id  bodies  not  di'C- 
foluble  in  water^  are  by  thís  operation  le- 
para ted  from  each  other,  hy  water  very 
well  ítírredj  fo  that  the  lighter  and  moré 
fubtile  parts  are  carned  away  by  the  wa- 
ter,  while  the  heavier  and  more  folid  bo- 
dies  reniain  at  the  bottom  of  the  vefiels. 
Some  of  the  ílone?,  eanhs,  and  other 
bodies  natura liy  mixt  wish  the  ores  of  me- 
táis, are  m uch  lighter  than  the  metalííne 
parts  of  thei'e  ores,  and  are  therefore  very 
eafily  fe  p?  ra  ted  by  elutríation,  either  by 
barely  pounding  aftd  wamíng  them,  or 
by  previous  calcination,  and  then  eictin- 
puifliing  them  in  water,  and  waíhiug 
them. 

The  kinds  of  ores  proper  for  elntriatíoíi 
areknown,  itBy  the  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter,  and  the  ores  themfelves  being  ín  fuch. 
large. mafíes ,  as  ro  be  very  viíihle,  and 
eafily  broken  and  fe  para  ted  by  hammerí, 
wedges,  &cm  ¡t*  By  the  great  ípecific 
gravity  of  the  ore^  which  íhews  ui  that 
the  metal  lie  maífes  adhere  to  theírmatrix 
in  firm  folid  mol ec ules,  and  are  not  ítat- 
tered  and  difperfed  fparíngly  íhrough  it- 
3-  From  the  líghtnefs  of  the  ílony  matrix. 
And,  4.  From  íts  brighínels,  whether 
this  properly  be  natural!)'  inherent  in  the 
íiony  mátter,  or  procured  by  flre  ín  cal- 
cinatíon  ^  for  in  each  cafe  it  renders  the 
comminulíon  of  the  compound  mafs  eafy, 
In  this  cafe,  however,  it  is  neeeffary  that 
the  ore  irfelf  be  of  a  na  tu  re  fuEiioiently  fix- 
ed,  and  that  it  do  not  fly  off  in  the  roaft- 
ing!  but  only  melt  into  folid  fpheroidkal 
moleeules.  See  Orameos  Art.  DocSm, 
pars  i.  §  ¿til,  535, 
EL  Y,  a  city  and  bimop's  fee  of  Cambndge- 
íltire,  fituated  about  rwelve  miles  ñor  di 
of  Cambríde ;  eaft  long.  15',  and  nonh 
Jat*  ?^J, 

It  Ís  a  county  of  itfelf,   including  the 
terntory  a  round,  and  has  a  j-d^e  wbo 
di  i^r  mines 
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determines  aíl  caufes  civil  and  criminal 
witbrn  its  íimíts. 

J5LYMUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
tnandria-digynia  chis  of  plañís,  the  ca- 
Jyx  of  wbicb  ís  a  common  involucrum, 
confifiing  of  four  lcaves,  and  eontaining 
fe  ve  ral  flowers  in  two  fpicute :  the  parti- 
cular eorollse  are  conipoíed  of  two  vaives  x 
the  feed  h  obíong. 

ELYSIUM,  orELYsiAKFiBLDS,  i  ti  hea- 
then  mytbology,  certain  plains  abounüing 
with  woods,  founiains,  verdure,  and  every 
delightful  objecl  5  Aippoferi  to  be  the  ha- 
bí tation  of  héroes  and  good  men,  after 
death. 

Accordjng  to  fome3  the  fahlc  of  elyfium 
is  of  phcenician  extraclion,  or  ratjier 
founded  opon  the  aCcount  of  paradife^de- 
Iivered  in  the  fcriptures.  As  to  the  fita- 
ation  of  tbefe  happy  región?,  authors  are 
not  agreed  ;  Homcr  ni  a  k  es  them  the  fame 
wíth  certain  pleafantmeadows  nearMern- 
pliis,  on  the  hanksof  theacherufian  lake, 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  bis  de- 
ferí pt ion  of  the  funeral  of  the  Egy  ptians* 
Yjrgíl  feems  to  place  them  in  Italy,  only 
under-ground:  and  others  in  other  places» 
But  the  general  íty  of  authois  will  ha  ye 
them  to  be  ñtoated  in  the  Fortúnate 
lílands,    See  the  aiticle  Fortúnate 

TSLAisPS. 

ELYTROIDES,  or  Vaginalis,  in  ana- 
tomy,  the  fecond  propeF  niemhrane  that 
involves  the  teftes*  See  the  arríele  Tes- 
ticle, 

EM ANATIONj  the  aft  of  flowing  or  pro- 
ceedingfrom  fome  tont  ee  or  origin  5  ors 
the  thi  ng  that  proceeds  fem  that  aetion. 

Emaw ation,  among  fchoolmen,  ís  ufed 
fot  the  produclíon  o!  a  idíer  thing,  in 
order  to  the  producción  of  a  greater,  by 
virtue  of  fome  natural  eonneciion  or  de- 
p  en  dan  ce  between  them  1  for,  as  when 
federal  moveables  are  ¡oiaed  togerher,  the 
fame  power  that  moves  iheíhfr,  moves  a  11 
the  reír  s  as  in  pullin^  up  itie  trunk  of.a 
tree,  yon  pulí  up  the  b ranches,  roors, 
&c.  or  in  drawing  one  iínk  of  a  chain, 
yon  bring  forward  all  the  reft  :  the  fame 
h  to  be  underftood  ín  a!l  conjimcf  natu- 
ral efFefl:;,  that  the  fame  power 
wherehy  ihe  firlfe  is  producid,  do  es  aifo 
produce  alí  the  reír  natmvdly  con  ñecle  d 
to  ttj  in  that,  by  means  of  the  conneefion 
the  aclion  of  the  agenc  is  conveyed  from 
the  one  to  the  othei,  fo  that  the  ñrír  de  ter- 
mines the  agent  to  tbe  producción  of  aü 
the  reíí  j  and  henee  that  is  crOIcd  m  ema- 
native  caufe3  in  contradi  ¡t  i  n  el  ion  toanefli* 
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cient  caufe,  wbicb  produces  an  cfFecl  by 
its  mere  prefence,  without  the  interven, 
tion  of  any  aclion. 
EMANCIP ATION,  in  the  román  law 
the  fttting  Free  a  Con  from  the  fuhjíctioi! 
of  his  father  9  fo  that  wh  a  te  ver  movesblts 
he  acquires,  belon^  in  proptiety  to  Eiim 
and  not  to  bis  father,  as  befo  re  emancipa* 
tion. 

Emanciparon  put  the  fon  in  capacity  of 
nmiagiog  bis  own  affairs,  >nd  of  mar* 
rying  without  his  father's  confentj  thougb 
a  mínor.  Emancipation  diflers  from  ma. 
numiííion,  as  the  latter  was  the  act  of  a 
maíter  in  favour  of  a  ílave,  whereas  the. 
forme r  was  that  of  á  father  ín  favonv  of 
his  fon. 

The  re  were  two  kínds  of  emancEpatíon,  the 
one  tarit?  whkh  was  by  the  íbn's  bemg 
v  pro  moteo!  to  fome  dignity,  by  his  com- 
~  ing  of  age,  or  by  hís  manying,  iti  a¡l 
which  cafes  he  beca  me,  bis  own  m  after  of 
con  1  fe* 

The  other  exprefs  5  where  the  father  de. 
clarad  h  do  re  a  judge,  that  he  emancipad 
ed  his  fon.  In  performinglbís,  therkher 
'  was  firft  to  fell  his  fon  imagina]  ily  toan- 
0  th  e  r,  w  ho  m  they  ca  lied  pater  fiJuckri. 
HSj  falher  in  truft,  of  whom  being  boüghE 
backagain  by  the  natural  father,  hema- 
jinmitted  him  be!  ore  the  judge,  byaiefí 
bal  declara: ion.  See  Manumission. 
Emancipation  (lili  ohtains  ín  France  with 
regard  to  minora  or  pnpils,  who  aj  esliere* 
by  fet  at  liberty  to  raanage  their  own  ef- 
feets,  without  the  advice  or  dhection  of 
their  patents  or  tutors; 
EMARGINATED,  among  botanifts,  an 
appelJ  ation  given  to  fuch  leaves  as  have  a 
little  iudeñting  on  their  fnmmits  i  vihn 
tlits  indenting  \s  termina ted  on  each  fide 
by  obtuíe  poínts,  they  are  faiü  to  be  ch- 
tu  fe  1  y  e m argí  nattd  ;  wherea s  when  t htk 
points  are  acute,  they  are  called  acuteEy 
emarpínated. 
EMASCUL ATION,  the  act  of  caftratbg 
or  depviving  a  tnale  of  thofe  purts  which 
chara ct^iíze  his  fex,   See  the  aiticle  Gas- 

TRATlONt 
EMAUX  DE  CESCU,  m  heraldry,  the  me- 
tal and  colour  of  the  fliield  or  ekuteheon. 
See  t he  anide  ShiElD, 
EMJBALMING,  is  the  opening  adead  bo- 
dy,  taking.  out  the  interines,  and  fillíng 
the  phee  wíth  odoriferous  and  deíiccati?e 
druos  and  fpices,  to  preven  t  i  tí  putrify- 
íng.  TJieEgyptíansexcelled  all  other  na- 
tions  in  the  art  of  preferving  botii?s  i  rom 


cortuption  j  for  fome  that  üizy  J:^ve  sin- 

balmd 
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kihncd  upwáMs  cf  two  thoufand  years 
¿fo,  remain  whoáe  £0  rliis  dayf  and  are 
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0f[en  broüght  ¡ntoolher  countries  3$  great 
¿íinófrties.  Théír  éríanhér  01  embalming 
fes  chus  :  íhey  fcooped  out  the  brains 
yvilh  ai!  ¡ron  fcpop,  otit  at  the  nofcriís, 
and  rhrew  *n  médicamente  tü  fill  up  the 
¿a'cüúm  i  thev  alfo  took  out  the  entrails, 
aiiH  having  Elled  the  body  witli  myrrh, 
caifa,  and  other  Iptccs,  except  frankin- 
tWé¿  pro  perro  dry  up  the  hiimoiifsj  they 
ptckled  ít  m  nitre,  where  it  lay  foakíng 
íor  feVeíity  da  y?.  The  body  wa?  tben 
wrapped  up  ín  baftdages  of  fin?  linen 
and  gums,  to  inake  it  ítick  like  g!ue,  and 
ío  ivas  delWered  to  the  kindred  of  the  de- 
rea  fed,  entire  Ín  aü  its  fea  tu  res  ¿  the  ver  y 
htirs  of  the  eye-Iids  being  preferved, 
Tivey  ufe  ti  to  keep  the  bodies  of  their  an- 
ceftor^  thus  embalmedj  ín  little  bou  íes 
itiagnificciitFy  adorned,  and  took  great 
ptéafure  in  behojdiog  vhem,  alive  as  it 
were-  without  any  chati  ge  ín  their  fizc, 
fí atures,  ór  complexión.  The  Egyptians 
gjfo  emlvdmed  birds,  Sfry  The  príces 
íor  embalming  veré  diíerení j  the  hígheít 
'  líasiu^lentj  the  next  twenty  mina?3  and 
lo  decreafing  to  a  very  fmali  matter  :  but 
thty.who  had  not  wherewithal  to  anfwer 
fbis  expence,  conten  red  themíelves  withs 
infufing,  iíy  rnéans  of  a  fyringe,  thrp*  the 
fundament,  a  ceitam  irqnor  extracled 
Irora  ihe  cédar,  and  léaving  ir  títere, 
wrapped  up  the  body  in  fa)t  of  nítre: 
the  cil  jth'íis  preyfá  upon  the  inteíHnes, 
fethat  when  they  took  it  ont,  ihe  riitef- 
tineíí  carne  away  with  it}  dried,  and  not 
in  the  leatt  putrifíed  :  the  body  being  in- 
étwfed  ¡in  tiijre¿  grew  dry,  and  nothing 
remained  bebdes  the  fltín  glued  upon  the 
baldes, 

EMBARCADERO,  ín  the  fpantfh  com~ 
iírerce,  theport-towri  o!  lome  confiderable 
inlandcity;  fíich  is  A  t  i  atoPotüfí.  See 
th&. srticles  Arica  and  Potosí, 

EMBARGO,  ín  commerce¿  an  arreft  on 
fiüpf,  or  raerchatidízé',  by  public  aiulio- 
Hfjf  y  or  a  prohibírion  cf  thte,  cóm- 
monly  on  foréigii  ftiín^  in  time  of  war^ 
tt>  prevent  their  going  cut  óf  poí  r  ^  fonie- 
fUTUes  to  -presen í  thetir  comíng  bvj  and 
íbniétimes  boih,  "for  a  limited  time. 
1  ikt  king  mriy  lay  embargoVa  on  fbips, 
or  employ  thofé  of  his  fubjéiá^  in  time 
üf'daTigers  for  fervíce  and  défepce  pf  the 
nation  ;  but  they  mult  not  be  for  the  prí- 
vate ad.vantagé  of  a  particular  trader,  or 
comjjany  ;  and  therefore  a  warrant  to  ftay 
a  fitiglé  fin'p  ¿5  no  legal  embargo,  Íno 
Vok,  II, 


ínference  cíin  be  made  fVoirí  crnoafgüss 
which  are  only  Ín  war-fime  ^  and  are  z 
prohibí  ti  on  by  advíce  of  c-jiuilíI,  and  not 
at  profecution  of  ¡>arties.  If  goods  be  3^  den 
on  board,  and  aíter  an  embarga,  or  re- 
ííraint  fjrdrn  the  psince  or  ftatej  comes 
fortín  and  tben  the  máffiér  of  the  üúp 
breaks  ground,  or  endeavotus  to  fail,  if 
any  damage  accrue$,  be  moft  be  refponf- 
ible  for  the  faine  5  tbe  rea  fon  t5,  becaufe 
bis  freíght  is  due,  and*  invift  be  paid^ 
nay  tbough  the  goods  be  feized  as  coiw 
traband. 

Embargo  díffers  from  quarantíne,  3nfa- 
n\uch  as  íhís  latí  isalways  for  the  term  of 
foitydays,  in  wbieb  períbns  frojai  fo  re  i  gil 
parts  infeéled  with  the  plague,  are  not 
ptrmitted  to  come  on  íhore*    See  the  ar* 

ti  de  QUAUANTINIÍ, 

EMBASSADOR,  or  AmbaSsXdos,  a 


public 
prince, 


iihííiér  fent  frorh  one  fovereígií 
as  a  reprefentative  of  hís  perfotij 
fo  aooifhéfi 
EmbaíTadors  3ie  eiiher  ordinary  or  extra- 
crdinary .  Emba fiador  in  ordínary  is  he 
who  con  lia  nt  [y  reíides  i  n  .the  court  of  an- 
otber  prince,  to  ircaílltail)  a  good  un» 
deritanding,  and  look  to  the  intereft  of 
bis  niafter-  Xill  about  tvyo  hundí eo] 
yeatí  agój  embaíTudors  In  or  diñar  y  wc  re 
not  heard  cf  3  ai],  Üll  tb'én,  were  em- 
baífadors  extraordtnat y3  that  fuch  as. 
are  fent  on  fome  particular  occafion,  and 
v  '; o  retire  as  ibón  as  the  aríair  is  dií* 
patched. 

By  the  iaw  of  ñafien?,  none  tinder  tbe 
qualíty  of  a  fovérergp  prince  can  fend  or 
receíve  an  embajador.  At  Athen?,  em- 
baíTadors  mounted  the  pulpitof  the  public 
oratorsj  and  theré  opened  their  cpfñmñ* 
fion,  acquainting  the  peo  pie  witb  iheir 
erran d.  At  Rornc,  thfcy  were  intioduced 
ta  the  fenate,  and  del  i  ve  red  theircom.mil- 
flons  to  Hierifr; 

Emb^ffadbrs  fíiould  neveratffiid  anypnb- 
lic  foiemniíiesj  asman  iages,  íunerals,^,» 
unlefs  their  maírers  ha^e  lomr  intcrL-it 
therein  :  r.or  muJí  tbey  go  ínto  mouming 
on  any  occáfions  oí  their  owf),  ü  csájic 
they  reprrfent  the  péf.fon^  of  iheir  prince. 
Ey  tbe  civü  law?  the  moveable  goods  of 
an  emb^iTiidor,  vrhicb  are  accounted  an 
accéíflon  to  his  peden }  tannoi  be  luzed 
onj  neitlter  as  a  pledge,  ñor  for  paymenE 
cf  a  debt,  ñor  by  order  or  execution  of 
judgmcnt,  ñor  by  tbe  king*s  or  llatt's 
Jeave,  whérc  he  refides)  as  fome  conceive, 
for  sil  a£lsons  onghttd  be  far  from  anzín* 
balfadoi  j  as  VY¿13  that  which  toucheth  his 
$  XJ  aecef- 
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neceñVies,  as  bis  per  fon  i  If  therefore, 
he  hath.  contratfed  any  debe,  he  i$  to  be 
calJed  upan  kindly,  and  if  he  refufes, 
then  letters  of  requeft  are  to  go  to  bis 
m  after.  Ñor  can  any  of  the  emba fiadoras 
dome  (tic  Per  van  ts»  that  are  regiítered  ¡n 
the  ice  re  tari  es  of  ftatc's  office,  be  arre  lié  d 
in  perfon  or  goods  :  if  they  are,  the  pro- 
cefs1  íball  be  voiri,  and  the  pames  fuíng 
out  and  executing  ir,  fhall  fuffer  and  be 
Hable  to  fuch  penalties  and  corporal  pu- 
niíhment  as  the  lord  chance!] or,  or  either 
of  the  chief  juírice?,  íhall  think  fit  to  in- 
fíl¿~t.  Yet  embaflad  ors  cannot  be  defenr]  - 
ed  when  they  conimit  any  thíng  againft 
that  ftate,  or  the  perfon  of  the  p lince, 
with  whom  they  refale  j  and  if  they  are 
guílty  of  treafon,  felony,  £¡Y.  or  any 
other  cri  me  againft  the  iaw  of  n^tíons, 
they  loíe  the  privilege  of  an  embaífador» 
and  may  be  fubjeít  to  puoiíhment  as  pri- 
vare aliens, 
EMBASSY,  the  office  or  f  mi  ili  on  of  an 

embafíador.  See  the  precedíng  arricie* 
-  The  rights  of  embaffies  are,  ín  fome 
meafure,  founded  on  the  law  e»f  n ature, 
which  authonzes  all,  that  is  ñecefTary  for 
pt  ocLiring  and  maintainíng  pea  ce  and 
fiiendmípamong  men,  Allfacred  and  pro- 
fane huilones  men  t  ion  the  facred  rights  of 
embaífies,  andaré fall of  inltances of wars 
undertakenfor  violating  them.Intheícrip» 
tures  we  read  of  a  wjar  made  by  king  Da- 
vid upon  the  Ainmonites  on  that  accounr. 
Cicero  fays>  that  the  rights  of  emba  files 
-¡  are  guarded  by  all  Jaws  both  divine  and 
human  j  wherefore  to  viólate  th  is  right,  is 
not  only  unjuft,  but  impious  ¡  and  for 
íhís  reaibn,  if,  For  ínftance,  whílft  em- 
bajadora of  any  nation  are  refident  with 
us,  war  be  de  el  a  red  againft  their  fove- 
reigns,  they  ftiH  remain  at  liberty :  thus 
are  embaíTadors  fafe  even  amidíl  ihe  arms 
of  cootending  foes  í  and  in  cafe  a  baniíli- 
ed  man  is  appointed  on  an  embaífy  to.the 
country  from  whence  he  isbaniíhed,  he 
may  not  be  detained  or  moleíted  tbere  ; 
and,  to  fpeak  in  general,  ít  is  an  eítab- 
Jlíhed  cuEtom  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  v/otld,  even  barbaria  ns  them- 
felvee,  to  re  veten  ce  the  diarafíers  ef  em- 
baíTador?. 

EMJirlTTLED,  in  hcratdry,  (he  fame 
with  cienelle.  See  the  artlcle  ¿RENELLE. 

BMBDEN,  a  port-town  and  city  of  Ger- 
many,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
ñame,  now  in  poíTeífion  of  the  king  of 
PruíTia  i  ít  is  bí  na  red  at  the  mquth  of  the 
river  Ems :  eaft  íong,  6o  45',  and  nortU 
lU,  53o  40'. 
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EMBER-WEEKS,  or  days,  in  the  c^irí 
iban  eburch,  are  certain  feafons  0fVe 
year,  fet  apart  for  the  ímplorin?  God^ 
b!efíing)  by  prayer  and  faíting,  Upon  th 
ordmations  períormed  in  the  church  at 
Ateh  times,, 

Thefe  ordínatíon-fafts  are  ob¡erved  fom- 
times  ín  the  year,  viz.  the  Wednefday 
Friday,  andSaturday  after  ihefiiftSuí,! 
day  ín  lent3  after  Whit-funday,  after  the 
fourteenth  of  September,  and  the  thir 
teenth  of  December  5  it  being  enjoined" 
by  a  canon  of  the  church,  that  deaconl 
and  miniíters  be  ordaíned,  or  made  on- 
ly upon  theíundays  immédiatelyfgíow* 
ing  thefe  ember-fafts. 
The  ember-weeks  were  formerly  ob(etv- 
ed  in  ditferent  churches  with  lome  varié, 
ty,  bul  were  at  Ia[t  íbttled  as  they  are  ¿oyr 
oblei  ved,  by  the  council  of  Placentia 
anno  1095.  The  counejj  of  Mentz' 
convened  by  Charlemagne,  mentions  ib 
emb^r-vveeks  as  a  new  eftabliíhment, 

EMBERIZA,  ín  ornithology,  ag^nusof 
biid^  the  charatlers  of  which  are,  that 
the  beaíc  is  of  a  conic  fhape,  each  etiap 
whereof  is  wholiy  en  tire  at  the  pornt^ 
the  upper  one  gapes  a  Iittle  at  the  bafe 
from  the  undert  which  Jaít  is  ínflefted, 
or  tnrned  ínwards,  at  thefides. 
To  this  genos  bebng  the  gíeen-íindi, 
bünting,  ydlow-hammer,  Seetliear- 
Cicles  GllEEN-FItíCH,  BttWTlNG,  &c, 
Eefides  thefe,  the  fchomburger  of  the 
fpanifli  Weíl-Indíes  ítems  to  claim  a 
place  among  the  emberizas  !  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  of  a  bríght  brov.n 
colour,  íomewhat  incliníng  to  orarige, 
and  the  whole  under  part  is  of  a  pfeafánt 
lí^ht  redJiíli  brown, 

EMBLEM,  tp&»f*¿t  a  kind  of  paíateá 
etiigma,  or  certain  figures  painted  or  ciit 
metaphorically,  exprcíTmg  ib  me  aélion,. 
with  re  llcctions  underneaüij  which,  in 
fome  meafure,  expían?  the  fenfe  of  the 
deílce,  and,  at  ihe  fame  time,  ibfttál 
us  in  fome  moral  truth,  or  other  matter 
of  knovíletige»  The  emblem  ís  fome- 
what  .^plainer  than  the  enigma,  and  the 
inventign  is  more  modem,  it  being  en- 
tircly  unknown  to  the  anuente  P.  Bou- 
homs  has  a  íong  and  aecurate  diíferta- 
tion  upon  emblems,  whereín  he  has  pre- 
ciftly  defined  their  natme,  laid  down  rules 
for  their  compoíítionj  and  for  diílinguiuV 
ing  the  trne  from  the  falfe. 
The  Greeks  gave  thís  ñame  to  inlaid  or 
mofaíc  workj  and  even  to  all  kindsof  or- 
naments  of  vafes,  garments»  &c  and  the 
Laíins  ufeü  ci^blcm  ín  the  faroe  feníe. 
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tfjjBLEMATICALírometbíagbeloDgiijg 
to  an  emblern-   See  the  preceding  article. 

EMBLEMENTS,  amonglawyers,  denote 
the  proñts  of  fown  lands  i  but  are  fome- 
timesufed,  morekrgely,  for  any  produ&s 
¿¿tnacuíalíy  ¿rife  from  the  ground, 
Jf  a  teñan*  fbr  Ufe  fow  theland,  and  af- 
terwards  dies,  his  execuiors  (hall  ha  ve  the 
emblements,  and  no  t  the  peí  fon  in  rever- 
fion.  The  café  ís  othcrwife  with  refpeel 
toaténant  foryears^j  for  if  he  fow  the 
land,  and  his  temí  expires  before  he  has 
reaped  them,  the  lefio  r,  or  he  ín  rever  jijira, 
is  entitled  ro  the  emblements.  Again, 
if  a  perfon  de  vi  fes  fown  lands  ,by  wiil? 
and  di  es  before  fe  verán  ce,  the  devífee 
jhall  nave  the  emblemenrs,  províded  no 
esccfeptíbn  was  made  oí  com. 

E^BOLISMIC^  or  1  nt  e  rc  a  l  a  r  y3  a  tai  m 
ufed  by  chrono'Jogifts  in  fpeaking  of  the 
addi tí 0 nal  mon ths  and  ye avs ,  whi c h  they 
Inferí  to  bring  the  binar  to  the  folar  year. 
Smoe  the  common  lunar  year  confifts  of 
twelve  fynodic  montas,  or  354.  days 
nearJy,  and  the  folar  eonfiíls  of  365  days 
(throwíng  away  the  odd  hours  and  mi- 
nutes) it  is  plaín  that  the  foJar  year  will 
emed  the  lunar  by  about  11  days ;  and 
confequentJy  in  the  fpace  of  about  33 
years  the  beginníng  of  the  lunar  year 
will  be  carried  through  all  the  feafons, 
and  henee  it  is  called  the  moveable  lunar 
year.  This  form  of  the  year  is  ufed  at 
tlns  time  by  the  Turks  and  Arabians  *, 
and  hecaufe  i  ti  three  year's  time,  the  íb- 
Uryear  ejeceeds  the  lanar  by  33  days, 
therefore,  to  keep  the  Junar  montbs  111 
the  fame  feafons  and  times  of  the  folar 
yenr;  or  near  it,  chronologifts  added  a 
whole  month  to  the  lunar  yeár  every  third 
year,  and  fo  made  it  confífi  of  13  months; 
this  year  they  called  ¡he  embolifrnic 
year,  and  the  additional  month  the  em- 
boíifm i  c ,  o r  em bol ímean,  or  i  n tere alary 
month.  This  form  of  the  year  is  called 
the  fked  lunar  year,  and  it  was  ufed  by 
the Gieeks  and  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Julius  Caeiai  i  See  the  arricies  Inter-* 
calar  Y)  Year,  &c, 

EMBOLUSj  the  moveable  part  of  apump, 
or  fyriiíge,  called  alfo  the  pífton,  or 
fu  cker,  Sf  e  th  e  art  i  cíes  Pistón,  Pump, 
Syringb,  ©V, 

EMEOSSiNG,  or  Imsossing,  in  arclií- 
ícíhneand  feulpture,  the  forming  or  fa- 
ñiíonlng  works  in  relieve,  whether  cut 
with  a  cínife!,  or  btherwife, 
Embofling  ís  a  kind  of  feulpture,  where- 
in  the  figures  ftick  out  From  the  plañe 
wkreon  it  is  cut  ¡  and  according  as  the 


figures  are  more  or  3efs  promment,  they 
are  iaid  to  be  in  alto»  mezzo,  or  baflb 
reljevoj  or  high,  mean,  or  low  relief. 
See  the  article  EnchasíNg, 

EMBRACE  the  <voh>  in  the 

horfe  is  faíd  to  embrace  a.voltj  vvhen, 
working  upon  volts,  he  makes  a  good  way 
every  time  with  his  fore-legs, 

EMBRACKOR,  among  lawyersf  a  per* 
fon,  wlVoj  having  rece  i  ved  a  reward  íb  to 
do)  comes  to  the  bar  with  one  of  the 
parties,  and  fpeaks  ín  the  cafe ;  or  privíly 
labours  the  jury,  or  íbnds  in  court  to 
overlook  them ,  whereby  they  are  awed  ot 
put  in  fear*  Aítions  of  jhis  kind  witl  be 
em brarery,  whether  the  jurors  give  ver- 
áift  on  the  íide  of  the  party  or  not.  The 
penalty  of  this  offence  is  20  L  and  im- 
prifoament  of  the  party.  a t  the  diferetion 
of  the  court  :■  and  may  be  profecuted  ei- 
ther  by  indiélment  at  common  iaw,  as 
well  as  by  adlion  on  the  ítatute.  But  at- 
torneys  and  otherlawyers  are  excepted. 

EMBRASURE,  in  aichíte&ure,  the  en- 
largement  made  of  the  apartare  of  a  door^ 
or  window,  on  the  infuíé  of  the  wyft  ^  iis 
uTe  beíng  to  give  the  greater  play  for  the 
opening  of  the  door,  or  cafemeníj  or  to 
admit  the  more  light*  When  the  wall  ís 
very  thíck,  they  fometimes  make  embra- 
fures  on  the  out  íide. 

Embr asure,  in  fortification,  a  hole  or 
apeitüre  in  a  parapet,  through  whích  the 
cannon  are  pointed,  to  fire  into  the  moat 
or  field. 

Embrafures  are  generally  twelve  feet  áU 
ñant  from  one  ano  ther,  every  one  pf  them 
beíng  from  fíx  to  fe  ven  feet  wide  with- 
out,  and  abnut  three  wíthín  í  their  helght 
above  the  platform  is  three  feet  on  that 
fule  towards  the  town,  and  a  foot  and  a 
half  on  the  other  fide  towards  the  neld  ; 
fo  that  the  muzzk  may  be  funk  on  oc- 
cafton,  and  the  piece  bronght  to  ílioot 
I  üw, 

EMBROCATION,  in  furgery  and  pb ar- 
ma cy,  an  external  kind  of  ¡  emedy,  whicli- 
conGíls  ín  an  irriga  tion  of  the  p^rt  affeél- 
ed,  with  fome  pro  per  liquor,  as  oils, 
fpiríts,  by  means  of  a  wo'bIJán  or 
Jinen  cloth,  or  a  fpunge,  dipped  in  the 
fafiie- 

The  ufe  oí  embrocation  ís  eilher  to  atte- 
n  ü  ate  a  n  d  d  i  ílod  ge  íb  m  e  m  i  n  g  oh  ft j  u  £1  e  d 
iinderneaíh  the  íkin,  to  eafe  pains,  or  to 
irrítate  the  part  into  more  warmth  and 
a  quícker  fenfe  of  feeiing. 
The  pumping  ufed  in  natural  baths  is. 
properly  an  em  broca  tion, 
EMBROIDERY,  a  work  in  gold,  or  fil- 
6  Ü  í  ver, 
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Ver,  oUilk-thread,  wrought  by  the  needie 
¿pon  cloth,  ííufFs,  or  mitllm,  foto  vari- 
ous  figures.  In  embrc-idering  ftufej  the 
0ark  is  performéd  in  a  kind  oí'  íoom,  be- 
caufe  the  inore  the  piece  is  fhetehed,  the 
eaíier  ít  Íí;  worked.  As  ib  nuiílin,  they 
fpiead'it  upon  a  pittfin  ready  deíigned  j 
and  tometlmés3  before  ir  ísjlretched  uuon 
the  pattemt  it  is  j.w"ctw¡d,  to  make  it 
¿iorceaíy  to  handle*  Embroidery  011  the 
loom  is  lefs  tedious  than  the  other,  in 
wbich  whíle  ttiey  work  flowers,  sil  the 
fhreads  of  the  mufbn,  boih  lengthwife 
and  bread  thwífc,  muit  be  coniinually 
counted  9  but  on  ihe  other  hand  this  laft 
is  much  richer  in  poínts,  and  fufcepübie 
oí"  greater  variety.  Cloths  too  much 
mííled  are  fcarce  Yufceptibte  orthis  orna- 
ra en  t,  and  in  efrect  vire  feldom  fee  them 
embroidered.  The  thinneft  muflms  are 
the  befi:  for  this  purpofe,  and  they  are 
embroidered  to  the  greateft  perfeélion  in 
Saxony  ¡  in  other  parts  of  Enrope,  how~ 
ever,  they  embioider  very  piettily,  and 
efpecially  in  France* 
There  «re  feveral  kíncís  of  émbrbjdéry, 
as,  1.  Embrojdery  on  the  ftamp,  where 
the  figures  are  railéd  and  roundedj  hav- 
ing  cortón  or  parchtnent  put  under  them 
to  j'nppott  them.  z.  Low  embroidery3 
where  the  gold  and  ftlver  líe  low  opon 
the  íketch,  and  are  ítitched  with  iilk 
of  the  lame  colour,  3,  Guim  ped  em- 
broKÍery  :  thiü  is  performed  either  in  guid 
or  filver  j  they  firft  malee  a  íketch  opon 
the  cioth,  then  put  on  cnt  velkim,  and 
afrerwards  íew  on  the  gold  and  filyer  with 
£ilk*thread  :  in  ihss  kind  of  embroidery 
th  ey  of te  n  pu  t  gol  d  and  fi j  v  e  r.cord ,  -tí  n  - 
felj  and  fpangles.  4-  Embroidery  on 
both  fidcs  5  ihat  whieh  appears  on  both 
fides  of  ths  fíuff",  5,  Plain  embroidery, 
where  jhe  figures  are  fhtt  and  even, 
without  cords,  fpangles?  or  other  orna- 
menta» 

BMERÚN,  or  Ambuün,  a  city  of  Pan- 
phíny,  in  France,  near  the  confines  of 
Piedmont:  eaíi  long.  6  o  and  north 
lar.  44  o  3  S;- 

IÍMERYO,  in  phyftology,  the  firft  rudi- 
pieiits  of  an  aifmiaj  in.the  womb,  befóse 
thefeveiat  membei  s  are  di'íün'flJy  formed  § 
aftei  v/hich  period  Ít  ís  denominad  a 
fectus*  pee  ihe  artices  CoNCHFTiOfJ3 
Ge.NÉ BiATí O^j  and  FoeTUS. 

^  m  3  v  o  s  v  -  p  í  i  V  R.  3  mfoytmGt  W% fichar f 
that  únjted  wi'di  metáis  or  other  nimcral 
fuhlbnreí,    See  SlíLPHuft. 

wüRa-ís,  thoíc  contained  in  the 
ppüies  oí  yivi^ioua  bvp-winged  £¡es5  jja 


fürprízing  multitudes. 
FLY  and  Worm. 


Sea  the  artya| 


EMBRYOTHLASTES;  inmidwirerv  ¿ 
inftrument  contri  véd  for  brefiking  \he 
bones,  for  the  more  eaíy  extraaion  of 
the  fcétus,  in  difhcult  labours,  See  the 
article  DRLIVERY, 

BMBRYOTOMY,  the  cuttíng  a  fm{ls  to 
píectis  whilíl  in  the  womh,  práaifed  \n 
cafes  of  ntctfj-tv,  wheh  there  is  no  other 
way  of  favín^  ihe  moiher. 

PMBRYULCUS,  a  hook  for  eacLfmffi» 
the  child  in  djfíicult  khours,  See  jifete 
LXVTIL  fig.  a.  whtre  n*  r,  repréfiriín 
the  broad  fteel-hook  of  Pn'fymjs,  for  ex- 
traBing  a  Kve-mfam  wimont  diñgep( 
when  its  head  íticks  in  the, vagina*  h  j¡ 
neceílory  to  ha  ve  two  oí  them,  ihat  nna 
may  be  applied  to  each  Hde  of  ih^  liead. 
N°  is  the  hook  connrionly  üféd  f¿r 
extra  ¿1  i  ng  d  ead  fce  t  u  le  3 »  See  i  1 1  e  ar t  ¡ele 
Deltvery. 

EMENDALS,  in  theaccdnnts  of  the  Tiíner- 
templa  focietyi  at  Lomlon,  where  Ib  áfich 
í«  emendáis,  at  the  foot  of  ars  áccoüntj 
íignlfies  lo  mnch  morey  ¡n  the  tiank.  or 
ftock  of  the  houfe,  for  repairing  bEít^ 
and  to  fuppíy  other  einergeneies- 

EMENDATIOpakis,.^.  bla^  See 
the  article  Assize. 

EMFRALD,  jmaragdusi  in  natura!  hu 
ítoryj  a  genos  of  prectous  ft^nes,  of  15 
green  col  o  ur,  and  ntjtt  in  h  ardáis  to  tk 
ruby* 

Oor  jewellers  díñmgnifn  emeraltís  \\\\q 
two  kinds,  the  oriental  and  occidental  \ 
the  emeralds  of  the  Ejft-Indies  are  éfí- 
dent'y  finer  tlian  thoíe  of  any  other  parí 
of  the  world  ;  but  our  jewellers >  fettíom 
meeting  with  theíe,  cali  the  amtrican 
emeralds  tbe!  oriental,  and  ufiii?lly  fdl 
cryftal  accidentally  tinged  with  greeu,  un- 
der  the  ñame  of  the  occidental  emerahl  ¡ 
íhefe  htíing^aifo  the  mofl  common,  thtre 
has  grown  an  opiiuon  among  the  lapi- 
darif  s,  rbat  the  t  merald  is  no  harder  than 
,lhe  cryflal  \  hecanfcwhat  they  take  to  be 
emefaldsj  aa  e  in  general  only  cryR^ls» 
The  genuine  enstrald,  ín  its  inoít  perítít 
Itate,  ht  perhapSj  the  moíi  bcautiíul  of 
all  the  gems  :  it  is  found  of  various  lizesj 
but  ufüaijy  imaEl  j  a  great  nun>%  of 
them  arerntt  with  of  ahont  the  fixteeiilh 
part  of  an  inch  in  díamete \-7  and  they  ara 
found  frpm  this  to  the  hze  of  a  wgtnüíf 
We  have  accounts  of  very  large  íi¿es 
among  the  a ntients^  but  they  are  ce  1  tairíly 
erroneouSj  the  flunestnot  beinp  etneral^ 
but  ¡afpers  or  other  green  ¿Iones:  the 
lar  ser  fpc  ciniens  are  at  prefent  vtrj'  [tarce^ 
"  a«4 
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s(Wj  are  bftbttfidéipáblc  valué,  tho^  much 
Üft*Í*i  when  of  the  Eaft  oí- Weft-mdies, 
Tficemerald  ís  of  diffei  ent  figures  like  the 
dí^cmdand  many  of  theother  gems,bein  g 
fómefimes  found  in  aroundim  orptbble- 
fílce  íoim,  bnt  much  inore  frequently 
¡jV  a  col iir^nar  one,  ffiferñblmg  common 
eryítal  1  tbe  pelible-eiueralds  are  always 
thíhardeft  and  brighteíf.,  but  are  feldom 
foürtd  exceeding  the  fíae-of  a  pea  ¡  the 
%fáÍÍíform  ones  grow  fevéril  together, 
jíid  are  often  larger  ;  the  pebble  kind  are 
found  bufe  in  the  earíbs  of  mountaína, 
3íid  íantts  cf  ri vei  s  j  the  col  mimar  are 
fouml  ufually  bedded  in,  01*  adherí^  to, 
a  wln'te,  opake,  and  c 03 ríe  cryitalline 
mh,  and  ib  m  el  i  mes  to  the  jafper,  or 
the  prafius. 

Tlie  oriental  eme  raid  ís  of  the  hardnefs 
of  the  íappliiie  and  ruby,  and  is  íecond 
only  to  the  díamond  in  hiftre  and  bright- 
uds:  the  american  is  of  the  hardncls  of 
íhegarnet,  and  the  en  1  opean  fornewhát 
tófíer  tiran  that,  yet  confiderably  harder 
than  cryftal :  but  the  eoloured  eryíbtls, 
ufually  ÚÜ  under  the  ñame  of  emeiálds, 
bave  in  nchdebaftd  thecredit  of  ihísgem. 
It  fofes  its  rolour  in  the  fírc,  and  becomes 
undiibnguiíhable  from  the  white  fap- 
phue, 

The  oriental  eme  ra  Id  s  are  very  fea  r  ce, 
an J  at  pitífent  found  only  in  the  kingdom 
ot  Ciiinhay  ;  very  few  of  tViem  ha  ve  of 
jate  been  im'portéd  ínto  E  inope,  info^ 
mu  di  that  ít  lias  been  fuppoEed  theie  were 
no  oriental  emerakls  i  but  within  thefe 
fcw  véaríj  fume  have  been  brought 
from  Caín  hay  into  Italy,  that  greatíy  es- 
cel  the  american  ones*  The  american, 
being  what  our  ¡ewdlers  cali  oriental  eme- 
"raldSj  are  found  principally  about  Perú  9 
and  the  european,  are  principally  from 
Silefia; 

The  medicinal  virtues  afoibed  to  thís 
fionej  are,  that  it  ílops  híemorrhages  and 
díarrnccas,  and  fweetens  or  obtunds  the 
too  acrid  hninours. 
íü  twnierfih  Eralos,  Take  of  natu- 
ral cryíbl,  four  cunees  ¡  ofred-íead,  four 
cunees  j  verdigreafe,  fbrty-eight  grains  5 
crecus  martis,  prépared  with  vinegar^ 
eight  grains  5  lee  the  whole  be  finely  pul- 
wiized  and  íifted;  put  this  intcaerucibje, 
leaving  one  inch  empty  5  lute  it  wetl,  and 
put  it  ínto  a  potter's  fumare,  and  íet  it 
Itond  there  as  long  as  they  do  their  pot5,. 
When  cold,  bieak  the  crucible,  and  you 
^'¡H  ünd  a  matter  of  a  fine  emeraldrco- 
hWj  wjiifcb,  after  it  is  cut  and  Iet  ia 


goldf  wfíll  ftirpafs  in  beauty  an  oriental 
eme  raid, 

EMERGENT  year>  ín  chronology/  thú 
epocha,  or  date,  whence  any  sera,  or 
merhod  of  reckontng  time,  eorairoences  1 
fuch  is  the  year  of  the  creation  of  the 
worid,  of  the  .birth  of  our  Savíour,  &cm 
See  the  article  EpOCHA, 

EMERSION,  in  ataron  omy,  is  when  any 
planee  that  ís  eclipfed  begíns  to  emerge 
or  get  out  of  the  íbadow  of  the  ecüpfmg 
body. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  when  a  ftar,  before  hld  by 
the  fun  as  beirvg  too  near  him^  begins  to 
re-appear  or  emerge  ont  of  his  rays. 
Scruples  of  Emersión,  ah  arch  of  the 
mooíi's  orbtt,  which  the  moonTs  cen  te  i' 
paíFes  over  from  the  time  Ove  begíns  to 
emerge  out  of  the  íbadow  of  the  eartbf 
to  the  end  of  the  e  clip  fe*  See  the  articie 
Eclipse. 

EMERY,  ín  natural  luftory,  a  ricb  iroti- 
ore  found  ín  large  maíTes  of  no  determí- 
nate fhape,  or  ílzej  extremely  hard,  and 
very  heavy»  It  Ís  ufually  of  a  duíky 
browniíli  red  on  the  furface,  but  when 
brokeh,  is  of  a  fine, .  bngíft,  iron-grey, 
but  not  widiout  fome  tinge  of  rednds, 
and  ís  fpangled  all  over  with  íhining 
fpícks,  whkh  are  fmall  flakes  of  a  foFi- 
aceous  tale,  nighly  impregnated  with 
iron.  It  ís  alfo  fometimes  very  red,  and 
then  ufually  contains  veins  of  gold.  It 
makes  no  effervefeence  with  any  of  the 
acíd  menítrLrumcj  and  is  found  in  the 
iííáiid  of  Guemíéy,  ín  Tulcany,  and 
many  parts  of  Germany, 
Emery  is  faid  to  h¿ve  a  corroding  and 
al  molí  cauílic  qtfelity,  but  this  with  out 
any  juft  foundation.  It  is  recommended' 
by  the  antients  as  an  aítringent  and  den- 
tifrice*  In  this  laft  inten tion,  however, 
it  iinjft  be  ufed  with  greatcaution3  as  its 

,  hardnefs  and  fliarpnef&  will  be  apt  to  wear 
ofF  the  efiamel  of  the  teeth, 
Emes  y  ís  prepared  by  grinding  in  milis, 
and  the  powder  is  feparated  into  pareéis 
of  difftrent  degrees  of  fin  ene  fs  by  waíh- 
ing  j  thefe  are  caMed  the  firít,  fecond* 
and  third  íbrt ;  the  fíi  ít  being  that  whicK 
remains  longeít  fu  [pended  in  water,  the 
othets,  fuch  as  fink  fooner  from  the  fame  ■ 
liquor,  and  from  which  it  is  poured, 
whíle  yet  turbid,  to  Itttle  for  the  finer 
kindi  Thefe  fe  ver  al  forts  are  of  great 
ule  to  various  artificers  in  poliíhing  and 
burniíliing  i  ron  and  íteel  works,  marble, 
cutting  and  feolloping  glafs,  &ct  The 
Ja pid artes  cnt  the  ordinaiy  gems  on  their 

wheels^ 
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wfceelsj  by  fprinklm^  the  wetted  powder 
Gwer  them,  the  wheels  they  ufe  being 
lífbally  of  iead,  with  a  fmall  admíjcture 
of  pewter,  that  tlieir  foftnefs  may  admit 
the  emery  the  better*  It  will  not  cut 
diaiiionds. 

The  red  emery  of  Perú  h  ín  great  efteem 
with  thofe  who  ícele  after  the  phiIofopherTs 
ftone  :  biu  the  kíng  of  Spain  fuffers  none 
of  re  to  be  exported. 

Putty  qf  Emery,  a  kínd  of  dirty  mattsr 
f  iund  on  the  lapídaries  wheels,  contain- 
ing  part  of  the  powder  of  emery* 

EMETIC,  a  medicine  which  induces  vo- 
mitmg.  Emetícs  and  purges  are  fo  much 
aljke  in  their  operations,  that  one  cannot 
fce  well  apprehended  without  the  other, 
Thus  much,  therefore,  ís  common  to 
them  bíJtb,  that  any  medicine  which  fo 
fa r  vel  11  cates  the  m e m hran es  and  coats  of 
the  ftomach  and  bowels  as  to  draw  them 
ínto  convulftVe  twitches,  or  much  acce- 
leíate  their  natural  motions,  will  be  eme- 
tic  or  cathartic,  and  fometimes  both#  But 
theaclíon  of  vomíting  h  more  properly 
a  convnhlve  motion  in  the  ftormch  than 
in  the  bowels.  Whatfoever.,  therefore, 
fo  i  ni  ta  tes  the  fibres  of  the  ítomach  as  to 
make  them  contrael  with  great  forcé, 
wiü  throw  its  contents  upwards,  the  vent 
beirtg  much  iarger  that  way  than  through 
the  pyíorus,  which  wouJd  íend  them  down 
by  rtooL  The  díffer erice,  thereforef  be- 
tween  an  emetic  and  a  cathartic,  lies  only 
"in  thiSj  that  the  Iatter  confifts  of  fnch  par- 
líeles  as  país  the  ftormch  without  any 
violerjt  veliieations  of  the  fibres,  and  the 
for  mer,  of  fuch  as  have  that  effecl  aímoft 
as  foon  as  they  come  there,  fo  that  an 
emetic  Jeems  ftronger  than  a  cathartic  j 
and  this  5s  the  reaibn  why  a  cathartic  in 
an  increafed  dofe  will  prove  emetic.  Some 
are  of  opinión,  that  the  fubflance  itfelf 
which  procures  a  vomit,  ís  thrown  up 
sgain  in  the  firEt  or  fecond  tjeclion  i  and 
that  the  foÜowing  folicitatíons  are  caufed 
by  the  acrímony  of  the  jtíices  which  the 
firJt  metióos  pumped,  as  ít  were,  and  oc- 
cafioned  to  draín  ínto  the  ítomach.  Be 
that  as  it  wilf,  it  Es  ees tain  that  the  aclion 
of  vomitina,  gives  the  ftrongeft  fhakes  to 
all  the muleles  and  foli  fs  of  rhe  body  that 
any  morion  can  give  ;  and  that  the  laft 
reacbings  genej  a'ly  difeover  a  drain  of 
humours  deríved  into  the  Itomach  fiorn 
fome  confiderable  diftance.  The  fervíce 
to  be  expeíred  i  rom  emetic,  ís  not  fo 
rmich,  íherefore,  what  they  difeharge  up- 
wards,  as  what  their  violent  emotíons 
und  concuíTions  render  fit  for  feparation? 


and  forcé  through  the  ikín  and  othep 
outlets* 

Tinames,  extraas,  and  refins,  are  al- 
ways  ohferved  to  opérate  rougher  this 
way  than  more  fimplé  preparatiüns ;  and 
the  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  fuch  mansg^ 
ment  of  an  ingredient,  divides  its  paits 
too  much,  and  makes  them  come  tooin- 
timately  ínto  contaa  with  the  fibres 
w  henee  they  are  not  fo  foon  íhakeu  ofF  hy 
their  convulíive  twítchings,  as  more  grofs 
parts  might  be*  üpon  this  accouni 
therefore,  moft  of  the  fimples  which  com 
under  this  head,  are  beíl  ordered  in  their 
natural  forms  $  and  the  elabórate  prepa- 
rations  of  the  chemical  pharmacy  efpe- 
cíally,  produce  no  emetic  fo  goud  as  we 
íind  amongft  nature's  own  produclions. 
Sydenham  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
wh  ene  ver  a  vomit  and  bleeding  are  ne- 
ceíTary,  bleeding  íhould  always  preceda 
the  exhibí tion  of  an  emetic»  Dr.  Harria 
i n  forms  us,  that  antimonial  vomit s  are 
very  fafe  in  the  heat  of  the  fummer,  but 
are  very  dangeroos  in  the  oold  of  tlse 
winter.  When  ernetics  are  too  violcnt, 
common  falt  h  ufed  to  check  their  upb- 
ration,  Míld  aromatics  and  opiates  alíb 
have  the  Ta  me  efFrcl,  and  cor  robo  ra  ring 
medicines  whether  taken  inttnv.Jl^  ¿r 
applied  by  way  of  cataphifm  to  the  re- 
gión of  ihe  íiomaclu  The  infufion  of 
ipecaciianha  in  wíne,  according  to  Dr, 
Shawj  is  the  moft  fafe,  gen  ti  e,  and  agree- 
abíe  emetic  hitherto  knowo  ;  w  lien  ce, 
fays  he,  it  may  in  n^olt  cafes  be  properly  . 
fnbfiítoted  f  rthevinnm  benediftum,  the 
tarta rum  emeticnm,  and  all  theotheran- 
timonbl  emetics^  which  are  attended 
with  fome  degree  of  virulency  aná  un- 
ceríainty  in  their  operation* 

Emetic  CTartar. 

Emetic  powder.  >See<  Algakot, 

Emetic  wjne,     J  ¿Vinum. 

EMEU,  in  ornithologVj  the  fame  wkh  lite 
caíTowary*    See  Cassqwary» 

EMINENCE,  a  tttle  of  honour  peculiar  to 
cartlinals.   See  the  article  Cardinal, 

EMitiENCE,  in  the  mili  tai  y  art,  a  high  or 
riíirip:  grounr!,  which  oveilooks  and  com- 
mands  the  low  places  abojt  it :  fuch 
places  within  can  non  fliotof  a  foit,  ate  a. 
grtat  difadvantage  3  for'  íf  the  beliegers 
become  mafters  of  them,  they  can,  frora 
thence,  fire  into  the  fort. 

EMINENTIAL  E(TFJATipííf  an  artifi- 
cial equation,  contal  ning  another  cqua- 
tíon  eminently  :  ¡t  is  fometimes  ufed  jn 
the  inveítigation  of  the  áreas  of  cuive- 
lined  riíuies..    See  EquaTiow. 
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ÍMISENTLY,  emtnentert  aterm  ufed  in 

\\v  fchools  in  regard  to  thíngs  whích 
podrís  lome  qualíty  or  íirtufi  m  a  high 
descree*  + 

EMlRj  a  tale  of  digmry  among  the  Turks» 
íignifyin-a  prince. '  - 
Xliís  Litle  was  firít  given  to  the  cahphs, 
but  when  they  aíTumed  the  titte  of  ful- 
tans,  that  of  emir  remaíned  to  thsir  chiU 
dren,  as  that  oí  Caefar  among  the  Ro- 
mam*  Atíengtb  the  tkle  bücame  at- 
trihuted  to  all  who  wei  e  judged  to  de- 
fcend  írom  Mahomet  by  bis  daughter 
Fatimah,  and  who  wear  the  p  een  luí  han 
itiftead  of  the  white.  The  Turks  make 
?n  obfervation,  that  the  emirs,  before 
íhcirforticth  yeár,  ave  men  of  the -grcaielt 
gravity,  iearníng,  and  wifdom  j  but  after 
this,  if  the  y  are  not  greatíools,  thcy  dif- 
cover  fome  íigns  of  levity  and  ílupidity. 
Tfeís  is  interpreted  by  the  Tmks  as  a 
fort  of  divine  impuÜe  in  roken  of  their 
birth  and  fanclity.  The  Turks  alio  cali 
the  vlzkvs,  ba  íháws,  or  governois  of  pro- 
linces,  by  this  ñame.. 

EMISSARV,  in  a  politícal  fenfe,  a  perfon 
employed  by  auother  to  fóund  the  opi- 
jiioiis  of  p copie,  fpread  cei  tain  repon 
or  a£l  as  a  fpy  o  ver  othei  pcople's  actions. 
Stfe  the  aiticle  SPY. 

tiuss  a  R  y  VES5E  ts ,  ííra  natom  y ,  the  fame 
with  thofe  more  com  moni  y  callee!  ex  ere- 
fory,  See  the  ai ticle  Exc  ret  ORYi 

EMISS1ÓN,  in  medicine,  a  íerm  ufed 
cíiieñy  to  denote  the  e  ja  cu  latían  of  the 
femen,  cr  íecd,  in  the  acl  of  cokion.  See 
Coition  and  Generatjok, 

EMMENAGOGUES,  tu  pharmacy,  me- 
dicines whicb  promete  the  menles,  or 
TTionthly  courfc&j  either  by  gtving  a  great- 
er  forcé  to  the  blood  in  its  circularon, 
whereby  iis  momentum  againft  ihe  vefíels 
ís  bcreafed  5  or  by  makíng  it  Éhínner, 
whereby  it  will  moca  eaíily  país  ihrough 
any  outlet.  The  former  imemion  is 
helped  by  chslybeates,  and  other  fuh- 
ftances  of  the  like  gravity  and  ela'íticíty  : 
and  this  ís  the  cafe  of  a  lenco- phlegmatic 
fcabit,  or  the  gréen  -  ficknefc,  and  its  cure  5 
btit  in  the  latter  cafe,  where  the  blood  is 
£orid  and  too  high,  attenuating  altera- 

.  ti  ves  and  detergen  ts  are  the  only  reme- 
dies, becauíe  ihey  are  fitteít  to  can  y  (he 
blood  rhrough  thefe  iiltle  apertn res  deí- 
tined  for  its  dtfcharge  into  the  uterus. 
Obílruclíons  are  removed  by  the  flve  ape- 
ríen!  roots,  birthwcrt3  rhubarb,  bryony, 
and  wall-flowers,  efpecialíy  if  exhibí  ted 
by  way  of  decoclion  witb  lome  íiimulus 
©f  tlie  íaline  kinti^  fuch  as  b9rax„ 


EMMERIC,  a  city  of  Weítpbalíá,  Jn  Ger- 
many,  fubjeít  to  Prufíia  i  eaít  Jong,  50 
4S'3  north  JaL  51o  4.8'. 

EMOLLIEN  TSj  in  medicine  and  phar- 
macy?  are  fiich  remedies  as  meatb  and 
falten  the  afperiry  of  the  humours,  and 
reJax  and  fnpple  thefolíds  íu  the  fame  time» 
It  is  very  eafy  to  con  ce  í  ve  how  both  thefe 
are  broüght  abotit  by  the  famé  medicine. 
By  what  means  foever,  whether  ía  the 
ítamach  or  any  otber  parts,  the  ¡alces 
ha  ve  obtained  a  íliarpneís  and  arpen  tyF 
fo  as  to  veUicate  and  render  uneafy  iht 
fibies  and  nervons  parts?  which  often 
haüpebsj  thofe  thíngs  that  are  fmooth, 
Mt,  and  yieldtng,  cannot  but  wrap  \ip 
their  pointSj  and  render  tbem  impercep- 
tiblej  whence  tbey  may  gradually^  by 
the  pro  per  courfe  of  circularon,  be 
bronght  10  fome  convenitmt  emunclory» 
witbout  doing  any  mjury  by  the  w.iyw 
Siicb  parta  likewife  draw  the  fibres  ínro 
fpafms,  keeping  them  too  tenfe,  ancí 
tbereby  frequendy  o  cea  fio  n  obíhuc- 
tions  of  the  worft  kínd.  In  all  fucíi 
cafes,  cmollients  lubrícate  and  moíf- 
ten  the  ñbrésT  fo  as  to  reíax  them  intu 
theír  prpper  dimenfionsj  whiéceupoii  fuch 
dífordéra  cea  fe, 

The  chíef  of  the  emollíent  and  foftening 
remedies,  are  therooss  of  mai  m-inaUow, 
of  whiie  Jilies,  of  iiquorice,  arid  of  vi- 
per's  grafs  y  the  five  emollientherbs,  let- 
tice,  bear*s  breedv,  péllitory  of  the  walJ, 
the  fíovvers  of  eider,  of  meblot,  of  mal- 
Iows>  of  mulleint  of  yarrew,  o !  chama?- 
mi  le,  of  white  lílíes,  of  borrage,  of  (he 
wild  popy,  of  the  lime  tree,  of  the  epyp- 
tian  thorna  of  violets,  and;  moír  of  Vus 
faffron  í  the  feeds  of  fhx,  of  fenugreek, 
of  anife^  of  quinces,  of  fleabanc,  of  white 
poppies  \  of  the  fenr  greater  and  leJíer 
cokl  fetds,  the  füiq'ja,  fweer  almonds, 
figSj  pine-nuts,  píftacheSj  cherry-tree 
gum,  gum  arable^  gnm  tragacanth,  Ihav- 
mgs  and  ¡eíly  of  banñiorn,  human  gieafe, 
that  of  a  dog,  of  a  ca^on,  the  marrows 
of  tbeirbonesj  the  fat  about  their  ornen- 
tüirj,  bones,  anc!  mefemery  5  ¡he  nativs 
oíls  of  animáis,  írefli  butter,  crcam*  miik. 
ití'clfj,  cryífals  of  milk,  fpermacefj,  honey, 
the  yoík  of  an  egg,  and  íes  white  dried- 
and  reduce d  to  a  powder*  Of  the  pre* 
pnred  medicines,  oil  cf  í\veet  alnionds, 
liufecd  oilj  rape-oil,  oil  of  the  male  bal- 
fam  apple,  decocción s  of  bartíboiTi  and 
viper's  grafs, -mtxed  witb^the  ¡«ice  cf 
citrón?,  the  ptiían,  fweet  wbeyj  Femé- 
líns's  í'yrup  of  maríh-mailows,  oíntment 
of  ínaríh*  maliowsj  fi  m  pie  ai achy  Ion  ph- 

íter, 
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fter,  that  gF  melilot,  and  that  of  frogas 
fpawn*    See  Epicerastícs. 

EMPALE MEN T ,  an  antient  kind  oí  pu- 
iíiíhmentj  whích  conlifted  in  thrufting  a 
ftakenp  tlie  fundamenta 

E  M  P Á  LE  M  E  NT  of  a  fovuEf,  a  m  on  g  herí  3  a  - 
íiffs.,  the  lame  with  calyx,    See  Calyx. 

EMPANELLING,  or  ImpaNELLiKG,  in 
laW.    See  the  arttcle  Impanellinc. 

EMPARLANCEj  or  Imp&Rlance, -ín 
Jawr    See  the  articie  Impar. t ance, 

EMPASTÍNG,  or  Impastjng,  m  pai at- 
inge is  theTíyihg  on  of  colours  thick  and 
boidj  o)' the  applyíng  fe  vera!  laya  of  co- 
lono, fo  ns  thf y  may  arpear  thick, 

^  The  term  i 3  aifo  ufed  whqn  the  colours 
are'hid  diftlnS  and  afunder,  and  not 
fof tened  or  1  oit  in  each  other.  See  the  ar- 
ticie Coloueung, 

EMPEREüS,  orEMFREsSj  denotes  either 
the  wifs  oían  emperor,  or  a  woman  whp 
go  veros  lingly  a  o  empire,  in  her  own 
right,    See  EMFEHor  and  Empire, 

EMPEROR,  imperaior,  a  tttle  of  honour 
amongthe  antient  Romans,  conferred  on 
a  general  who  had  been  vicloricnjis,  and 
jnow  tnade  to  íigiiify  a  íbvereígn  p  lince, 
or  íupreme  mier  of  an  empire. 
The  tille  of  emperor  adds  npthing  to  the 
rtgbts  of  íovereignty  5  ir  only  gires  pre- 
heminence  abo  ve  odier  fovei^jgns,  The 
emperors,  hawever,  pretend,  that  the  im- 
perial dígnity  is  mote  eminent  than  the 
regal.  ft  ts  difputed  wheiher  emperor? 
ha  ve  the  powec  of  diípofing  of  the  regal 
títle  \  however  this  may  be,  ibey  have 
fometimes  tafcen  \>pon  them  to  ereít  kíng- 
doms  i  tlnís  íüs  that  Bohemia,  PruíJia, 
and  Pol  and,  are  Cálá  toliave  been  raifed' 
to  that  d.igntty-  In  the  Eaft,  the  tille  of 
emperor  is  more  frequent  than  with  us  5 
thus  tbe  íbvereign  prínces  of  Clima,  Mo- 
gia!¿  ave  caíled  emperors.  In  the 
Weit,  llie  títle  has  been  a  long  time  re- 
fttatned  to  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
The  tiríl  who  bore  it  was  Charlemagne, 
who  was  crowned  by  pope  Leo  lll4  ín 
800»  And  it  is  to  be  obíerved,  thíit  there 
was  noc  a  foot  of  land  or  territory  an- 
n  Esecl  lo  the  e  mperor?s  títle» 
fn  the  year  1743,  tbe  czar  of  Mufcoyy 
aríurned  trie  jitle  of  emperor  of  all  the 
RuíuVs.  The  kings  of  France  were  alfo 
calle  d  emperorsj  when  the  y  reígned  with 
their  fonsj  wbom  they  aíTociated  in  the 
crown  :  thus  H'jgh  Capet  was  caíled  em- 
peror, an  J  his  fon  Robéitj  kíng.  The 
kings  of  Errglánd K  were  antíentty  ftiled 
trn perora,  as  a| -peáis  from  a  charLer  of 
king  Edg  íi  , 


The  emperor  of  Germany  is  a  limiy 
menarch  m  regardto  the  empire,  thoupí, 
líe  is  an  ahfojute  fovereign  tn  moft  0f  L 
hereditafy  dominions ;  the  late 
rors  of  the  auñrian  famíly,  having  b¿e* 
ditary  dominión?,  enumerattd  aJ]  üftl^m 
¡n  their  títle,  Charles  VI,  was  ftj|e{j 
emperor  of  the  Rom  ms,  always  auguft 
king  of  Bohemia  andHungaryjSrchduke 
©f  Auñriá,  &c.  but  rhe  prefen t  empreft 
inheríting  thoíe  conntries,  her  confort 
enjoys  only  the  title  of  emperor  of  [he 
Román duke  of  Lorrain  and  Tüfeany, 
The  emperor  crea  tes  dukes,  marqtnfres 
and  other  nobíemen  j  ancl  he  íippoínts 
moi\  of  the  ofHcers»  civil  and  milítiry, 
in  the  empire :  he  is  elecled  by  theniné 
eíeelors  ;  and  he  fnmmons  the  general 
dietof  the  empire,    See  Elector 

DlET, 

The  emperor  of  Rtiflla  is  an  abfeíutt  he- 
red  itary  monarch. 

EMPETRUM,BER  RT-EEÁRING-HEAT^B 
in  botan  y,  a  geiius  oF  rhe  trioeciaTpóly- 
gamía  dais  of  plañís,  the  flower  of  whicb 
confifts  of  tiuee  petáis,  of  an  oval-oblon^ 
figure:  ¡he  ñarhiTia  are  three  very  long 
capjlíary  íiíaments  í  tbe  fin k  is  a  globoíe, 
depi  eíTed/and  unilocular  berry,  comaín- 
ing  nine  feeds,  gíbbous  on  one  ítde,  and 
an^nlated  on  the  otlieiv 

EMPHASIS,  i]i  rhetoric,  a  particolar  ftrefs 
of  the  voite  and  aclion,  laíd  on  J  ucb  past¡ 
or  words  of  the  ora t ion,  as  the  orator 
wanís  to  enforce  npon  hís  audieffce,  Ses 
the  artiele  Accent. 

EMFHEREPYRA,  in  mineralogy,  p  ge- 
mís of  fiderochita,  compofed  of  varice 
coats  furroundmg  a  nncleus  of  the  íairíe 
fu bít ance  and  íbuíinre  with  themfdvfí, 
See  the  article  Siderochjta. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  íevera)  fpccies, 
diftíngnifiied  by  tbe  diífetetvt  cotours  of 
their  coats  or  cruKs,  as  brown,  y  ello 
purple,  green,  wbíte*  &£. 

EMPHR  ACTICS,  in  medicine  and  phar 
macy,  oblirucling  topics,  futh  as,  when 
applied  to  the  bodvj  adhere  and  ftop  ¡lié 
portes  • 

EMPHYSEMA,  in  furgery,  a  wmdyiu- 
mour  generally  occafíoned  En  a  frailare 
of  the  ribs,  and  formed  by  the  air  ujfc 
nuating  itíelf,  by  a  fmall  Wound,  he- 
tween  the  fktn  and  mufehs,  ínto  the  f«b- 
ftance  of  the  celhilar  or  adipofe  méllí^ 
brane,  fpreading  itltlf  afterwards  up  to 
the  neck,  beádj  bt-Hy,  and  oiher  pírtí, 
moch  aiter  tht  ma^nrrin  whidi  bñtctiera 
blow  np  their  veul,  See  the  ai 'lides Frac- 
ture and  Kíes, 
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Whefl  ai*  emphyfeirm  happens,  ú  will  be 
very  nrop«- to  enfurge  the  opehibg  ín  the 
íkin,  *íien  too  rtárrótfr,  with  the  íhdpd? 
ami  to  bríifg  tlown  the  tumóur  wjthfi  ic- 

.  tions  and  batid  age  ¡  carrying  the  com- 
preífiort  gradoaUy  towartís  the  opéniug, 
íb  as  to  ex  pe)  the  inctudéd  aír  by  Üe£rfces. 
Einbhyfemá*  m  Hlp^ociráttfe,  impbftsan 
¡ftíatíon  of  the  helty,  and  fonieUnésafü> 
ntour  b  general-  Te  ¡s  ím  pj  ifmg  to  wHat 
líekee  the  celíular  membrane  wül  be  in- 
ftateil  by  the  aír  retaiotd  ar.d  rarefed  in 
íes  rtIISi  To  tltis  pmpofET  Mr,  Méry 
gíves  a  very  rerrjárteáb&  h'fóéry  in  the 
intmoks  of  the  royal  aca'demy  of  icien  es 
fíir  17x31  which  the  cu r i 011 5  may  confuí U 

EMPHYTEUSIS,  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  the  le  t  ti  ti  g  ont  of  poor  bañen  lajkls 
Fot  e^j  or,  at  Jestíl,  fea  fefrg  teftii  of 
yeafs,  on  condition  of  the  tenantes  cül- 
tivating,  meliurating,  or  mending  them, 
and  paying  a  certain  yearly  confiderattorr, 
Emphyteuíes  ate  a  kind  of  aliénátidns, 
differiag  from  Jale,  ín  that  they  ohJy^ 
transar  the  domhi'mm  uúlsr  the  benefits  of 
thegrouud,  no:  the  property,  or  íimple 
fee*  Amorig  the  Romans,  they  were  at 
firft  tcmpoiary»  afrerwards  perpetual, 

jEMPIREj  impertuM;  in  polittfcal  geogra- 
phy,  a  large  extent  of  land,  tmder  the 
juriíílicliou  or  fifovernment  of  an  emperor. 
See  thearh'cle  EMPEROR, 
The  mott  antient  empire  we  read  of,  ís 
that  of  tbe  Aff y  rían,  which  was  fub verted 
though  the  effeminacy  of  S arelan  a p alus  ; 
tht  perfian  e  ai  pire  was  deftroyed  through 
the  bad  condvift  of  Da  ruis  Cod  ornan  mis  5 
the  grecian  empire,  by  irs  being  difmem- 
bered  among  the  capfáins  of  Alexander 
the  great $  and  the  román  em  pire,  through 
the  ill  management  of  the  hit  empei  ors 
of  Rome. 

Empíré,  or  the  empire,  üfed  ahfolutely, 
and  ftichóút  any  addition,  figri irles  the 
empire  cf  Germany*  ealkdaífom  juridl- 
cal  aelsand  laws,  the  holy  román  empire. 
Aúttaors  are  at  a  lofs  under  what  fonn 
of  govemment  to  range  tbe  empire ; 
fome  will  ha  ve  ka  moví  a  reb  i  cal  ftate,  by 
rea  fon  al  1  the  merobers  the reo F  are  foixed 
to  aík  the  i  11  ve  i  ture  of  tbeir  fíatej?  of  the 
emperor,  and  ío  take  an  oath  of  fideíity 
tohim,  Others  wili  have  it  an  aHiío- 
cratíc  ftate^  by  re  a  fon  the  emperor  cannot 
determine  arty  thíng  wirhoüt  the  conctir- 
xetice  ftí'the  princes  :  and,  laítly,  others 
^\\\  há ve  tbe  emptré  to  be  a  vnonarcho- 
siiítocratic  ftate*  See Elector,  Diét, 

^  ClTACLE j  &C4 


phyficián?  who  condtiít  ib  em  fe]  tres  wholíy 
by  tbeir  oWn  ex  pe  ríen  ce,  Wíthout  ftü^y- 
ing  ¡ihyGe  in  a  regular  way.  Some  even 
ufe  the  term,  Ín  a  íiill  worfe  fenfe,  for  a 
quack  who  prefenbes  at  r^mJom,  with- 
oitt  being  ai  all  acquaimed  wítb  the  prin- 
cipie? oí'  ibe  art, 

EMPLAS  rER,  empfajiriiM,  ín  pharmácy^ 
the  lame  wíth  plitler,    See  Plastea* 

BMPLASTICS,  tbe  íame  with  emphrac- 

-   tics.    See  the  afiideEMPHRAeViGS, 

EMPRESS,  oc  Émperes s*  See  the  article 
Emperésé, 

EMPROSTHOTONOS,  a  fpecies  ofeon- 
vulííon,  wherein  tbe  chin  preñes  agaínft 
tbe  brtafí,    See  Convulsión^ 

EMPYEMA,  in  medicine,  a  díforder 
wberein  puruíent  ftiatter  is  contained  ín 
tbe  thor^K  or  breaft,  after  an  inflamma- 
tlots  and  ñippnration  of  the  lungs  and 
pknra  ;  which,  if  ít  be  not  timely  dif- 
charged,  not  only  obítrníls  reípiration, 
hut  a]fo  retnrning  inío  the  blood  ocra- 
fions  a  continua!  hefíicj  wiíh  a  confurñp^ 
tion  of  the  who  le  body,  and  other  batj 

■  fymptoms. 
In  order  to  difeba rge  tbjs  mntter»  oí 
blood  extravafated  into  the  cavity  oftbe 
thorax,  in  woituds  of  that  part,  it  muíí 
be  perforated  j  v^bich  operation  is  called 
paracentesis.  See  Pa  r  ac  e  íj  t  e  sis, 
After  the  afifecled  fjde  is  opened,  the  pus 
moft  be  diawn  off  flowly,  and  at  fe  vera  1 
times  y  and  the  cavity  ís  to  be  cieanfed 
by  injecltons  of  decoelíons  with  honey  ; 
which  done,  the  wound  h  lo  be  healeda 
giving  at  tbe  fanie  time  plenty  of  vuíne- 
rary  deccílions  inwardJy,  of  foch  tbings 
as  deterge  and  refiít  potreé 6b i oñ*  See 
the  article  Antisceptics. 

EMPYREUM,  a  term  ufed  by  divines  for 
the  higheít  be  a  ven,  where  tbe  bleífed  erw 
joy  the  beatific  v'iÉótl, 
Some  oí  the  fathers  fupppfe  the  empy- 
reum  to  have  been  created  befo  re  tbe  h  ca- 
ve ns  whích  we  beheki.    See  H^aven, 

ÉM?YREÜMA,amongchemiíb  and  pby^ 
ikíans,  tbe  fiery  talle  01  oííenfive  frrteli 
which  branítiesj  and  ovher  bodies  pre- 
pared  by  fire,  are  impregnated  with.  See 
DiSTiLLATio and  Brandy* 

EMRODS,  orHjEMORRHOiDS.  See  thé 
artkle  H^MORRHOiDS, 

EMULGENT,  or  Renal  arteries, 
thofe  which  fupply  tbe  kidneys  wíth 
blood  \  being  fomc-thnes  fingle,  fome- 
times  double  on  each  ilde»  See  Artery, 

EMULSION,  in  phaimacy,  a  íbft  Üquíd 
iem¿fdy,  oí"  a  colour  and  coníiftence' re- 
fcmbling  milk,  It  Is  cympoftíá  by  draw- 
^  3t 
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íng  out  the  oily  or  inílky  part  of  feeds  or 
(cernéis  bj?  cantúñon,  with  proper  liqnors, 
Emuifións,  Íi;  caréfully  made,  área  very 
nest  forra,  büt  a  ver  y  fmall  part  of  the 
materia  medica,  h  reducible  therfrtnto,  or 
pnly  tli  o  fe  feeds  which  yield  a  foft  milky 
¡uíce;  and  therefore  the  onSy  intention 
which  this  fpriu  can  prbperly  beprefcrib* 
ed  for,  is  that  of  an  emoílient,  tho1  fenne 
few  are  gíven  for  otber  ptirpofes,  but 
theyarenotfo  fuiuble  ¡  oils,  likewiíe, 
may,  by  the  help  of  an  egg,  and  a  Kttie 
of  any  of  the  turpén  ti  oe  balfams,  be  re- 
duced  under  this  head,  and,  if  wdl  ma- 
naged,  will  make  an  elegant  medicine* 
In  all  e  mol  fióos  the  feeds  are  to  be  buik- 
ed  or  blanched,  and  beat  in  the  mortar 
to  a  paite :  then  the  Jiquors  ordered  are 
to  be  put  in  by  a  little  at'  a  time  at  firit, 
and  bcat  with  the  mafs,  fo  that  the  whole 
pulp  may  be  wafhed  out,  and  nothing 
bol  a  little  like  chaíT  be  Jeít  behind :  this 
i  ls  always  to  be  done  in  a  marble  mortar, 

and  with  a  woooeu  peítíe* 
EMUNCTORY,  in  anatomy,  a  general 
term  for  a  11  thoíe  parts  which  ferve  to  car- 
ry  ofF  the  excrementitious  parts  of  the 
btood  and  other  humours  of  the  body» 
Such  more  efpeciaily  are  the  kidneys, 
bladder,  and  mofl  of  the  glande,  See  the 
árdeles  Kidiíeys,  BLÁD der*  &cm 
ENiEMQN?  sístjuk'j  in  medicine,  an  epi- 
thet  oí  ten  appüed  by  Hipócrates  and 
Galen,  to  fuch  topícal  medicines  as  are 
appropi  iated  to  a  wound  newly  inftiíled, 
before  the  blood  bE  ftopped* 
^"NiEOKEMA,  in  medicine*  that  pendil- 
ious  fnbitance  which  fíoat$  ín  the  uriñe* 
It  ís  alfo  called  fublimameiutim  and  nu- 
beculse,  from  hs  re ft:mb] anee  to  íiule 
clonds,    $ee  the  articte  UniNE, 
EN  ALL  AGE,  in  gravn mar,  is  when  oue 
wo rd  i $  fu btti tuted  f o r  a nother of  tbe  fa m e 
parí  of  fpeeeh  :  a  fubftantive  for  an  ad- 
jeólíve,  as  exere'áus  ^iéfor,  for  *v¡¿¡orio- 
fus  ;  fielus,  for  fteleflm  :  a  prí  mi  tí  ve  for 
a  deriva  ti  ve,  as  dardaua  arma,  for  Jar- 
dama  \  latk&n  iymm,  for  ty¿e£iam:  an 
active  for  a  pafíive,  as  n&x  húmida  calo 
pracipitati  for  prariftífatur,  &c. 
En  ALL  age,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  figure  wh  ere  - 
by  the  di  feo  o  r  fe  ís  changed  and  reverfed 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  the  hngunge  ; 
btit  this  is  not  done  aJtogether  at  pleafure, 
or  withont  rea  ion, 
ENALURON,  in  heraldry,  ís,  according 
to  GuiJIim,   a  bordure  chaiged  with 
birds  i  though  others  will  have  it  to  ííg- 
nify,  in  orle,  or  form  of  a  bordure*  See 
ílie  anide  Bordure. 


ENAMEL,  a  kind  of  eoloured  glafs,  TífCcj 
ín  enamelting  and  painting  in  enamel. 
Enamels  have  for  their  hafis  a  puré  eryf- 
tal  glafsor  frit,  gi'ound  up  with  a  fine 
cali  of  lead  and  tlu  pre pared  for  thepnr. 
pofer  with  ihe  additioa  ufnally  of  white 
falt  of  tarta r,-  Thefe  tngredíenfs  baked 
togethej ,  are  the  mntter  of  all  enanrtls, 
which  are  made  by  addíng  eolotirs  of  this 
or  that  kind  in  powder  to  ibis  matter 
and  melt íng  or  incorporating  ihem  iog¿ 
ther  in  a  *\\ rnace, 

For  whue  enameí,  Neri  De  Arte  Ví triar 
direcls  only  minganefé  lo  be  aJded  b 
the  matter  which  conftkutes  the  bnfj?, 
For  azure,  zaífer  mixed  with  calx  of 
brafs*  For  green,  calx  of  brafs  with 
icaies  of  i  ron,  or  wíth  crocos  martis.  For 
black,  zaflfer  with  manganefe,  or  wírh 
crocus  martis  ;  or  manganefe  with  tamrÉ 
,  For  red,  manganefe  or  calx  of  copper 
an  d  red  ta  rta  r*  For  pu  r  pl  e ,  m  ^  n  ga  n  e  fe 
with  calx  of  brafs*  For  yellow,  tartar 
and  manganefe.  And  for  violet-colom- 
ed  en  ame  i,  manganefe  with  thr  ice  calda- 
ed  brafs # 

ín  roaking  thefe  entinéis,  the  fullowing 
general  cautions  are  neceíTary  to  be  ob* 
íerved.    j,  That  the  pots  muft  be  gbz- 
cd  with  white  glafsj  and  muft  be  fuch 
as  wül  bear  the  fire.  2.  Tbat  tlie  matter 
of  enamels  muft  be  very  nicely  mixed 
with  the  eolems.    3.  When  tlie  etiarntl 
is  good,  and  ihe  colour  well  incoi  po- 
1  ated,  it  muft  be  taken  from  the  fire  with 
a  paír  of  tongs.    4.  The  general  way 
of  making  the  eoloured  enamtls  is  ibis : 
powder,  fifr,  and  prind  al  i  ihe  colouts 
ver  y  nicely,   and   firít  mix  them  with 
oneanother,  and  then  wiih  the  common 
matter  of  enamels  j  then  fet  them  Ín  pots' 
In  a  fu  mace,  and  when  they  are  welt 
mixed  and  incorporated,  caí  thtin  in'.u 
water  5  and  when  dry,  fet  them  in  a  Tur- 
nace  ag  ai  n  to  meit ;  and  when  mettetí, 
take  a  proof  of  it,   If  too  de ep- eoloured, 
add  more  of  the  cemmon  matier  of  ena- 
mels 5  and  if  too  palé,  add  more  of  the ' 
colours. 

Enamels  are  ufed  either  in  counterfeídng 
br  imirating  precious  Itones,  in  painting 
in  enameí,  or  by  enameíiirrs,  jeweller?, 
and  goidfiniths,  in  gold,  filversand  other 
metáis.  The  two  rfirft  kinris  are  ufuaüy 
piepared  by  the  workme]^  themfeives, 
who  are  employed  in  thefe  arts.  That 
ufed  by  ieweíler?,  ©Y »  is  brougbt  to  lis 
chiefiy  from  Venice  or  Holland,  in  little 
cak.es  of  difFerent  íizes,  commonly  about 
íbur  inches  diameter,  h^ving  the  mark  ai 
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*w  maker  ftrucfc  upon  it  witli  a  punche 
¿^rhepoundi" 


7T;¿J.  on nnpor 


and  draws  back  i  s.  5TJ|d 


at 


.  the  rateof4^        Pound  _ 
^AMELLtNG,  the  art  of  laymg  ena* 
mel  upori  metáis,  as  gold,  filver,  copper, 
6?£  Eiutl  oí  melting  ír  at  the  fire,  or  of 
makíng  dívers  curious  woiks  in  ¡t  at  a 
la¡rp-  Ií  fígnifies  aifo  to  paint  in  enamel, 
ft¿  wíftó     fatnúng  in  enamtL  This 
'is  peiformed  en  plates  of  gokí  or  filver, 
aiT[i  moíl  commonly  of  cpppers  enamelled 
wkh  the  whité  enamel  j  whereon  they 
paint  with  colours  which  are  itielted  in 
the  fire,  whete  they  bfce  a  brightnefs 
gnd  lultre  Uke  that  of  glafs,  This 
painttog  is  the  mofr  pii*ed  of  a!i  for  ks 
peculiar  brightnefs  and  yíyrfcity»  whích 
fs  vei  v  perroapent,  the  forcé  of  its  eo- 
fyürs  '.not  ¿fc'mg  effaced  or  fullied  \yith 
time,  as  in  oihev  paindng,  and  con  tino - 
\w  always  a-s  freíh  as  when  it  carne  out 
of  ihe  workmaiTs  hands,    It  is  umaLtn 
miniatura  ir  beirtg  the  more  diíEcult  tlie 
¡arger  ít  is,  by  reafon  of  cerrain  acci- 
denta ít  is  Hable  to   in  the  operation. 
fnameiííng  fhould  only  be  pra&íí«l  on 
platas  of  gold,  the  other  metáis  being 
kís  puré  ;   copper,  for  in  (lance,  fcáles 
with  the  application,  and  yields  fumes  ; 
and  filvér  tums  the  yellows  white.  Nor 
riiü¡K  ihe  piate  be  mide  flat ;  for  in  tuch 
cafe,  the  c-narnd  cracks  |  to  avoid  which, 
they  nfually  forge  them  a  líule  round  or 
oval,  aini  Eiot  too  thick.    lite  píate  be- 
¡rig  well  and  éveaty  torged,  they  uíualSy 
kgin  the  operación  by  laying  on  a  couch 
&f  white  enamel  (as  we  obícrved  aboye) 
on  both  fides,  whích  prevenís  the  metal 
frcun  fwcliing  and  bliítering;  and  thís 
firft  lay  ferves  for  the  ground  of  a!i  the 
©ther  colours,  The  píate  bcíng  thu:,  pré- 
pard,  they  begtn  ai  firíl  by  drawlng  out 
esafrly  the  fubje¿t  to  be  pauucd  w¡ih  vtá 
vitriolj  miJtcd  with  oil  of  fpike,  inafking 
ü\  párts  of  the  deíign  very  líghtíy  witti 
a  final  I  pencii.    After  this,  the  eoloürs 
(wlíich  a;e  tu  be  before  ground  wiih 
water  in  a  mortar  of  agate  cxtremely 
fine,  and  iníjccd  with  oíl  of  fpike  fome- 
what  thick)  are  to  be  ¡aki  on,  obferving 
ihe  mixtures  and  colours  tbat  agree  to 
the  difreií nt  paits  of  the  fubjtcl  j  for 
whích  ít  is  neceíTary  to  underíUnd  paint- 
ir.g  in  minjature,    i>ut  htre  the  work- 
iiii^n  mult  he  veí  v  caútíous  of  tfcs  good 
o  r  ha  ñ  qual  i  ti  es  of  the  oí !  of  í  p  i  k  e  he  é  m  - 
ployí  to  mix  Lus  colon: s  with3  for  it  is  ve- 
-íubjcét  to  aiiuítwatiofls,  SlVOjl, 
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Óreat  care  niull  likewife  be  taken,  that 
the  lean:  duíl  imaginable  come  not  to 
yon r  colours  whije  yon  are  eithf  r  paint- 
íi)ct  or  grinding  them  1  for  the  leaft  fpeck» 
when  it  is  worked  up  with  it,  and  when 
the  wqrk  comes  to  be  put  into  the  rever» 
berátory  £0  be  red  hot,  wül  le  ave  a  hole, 
and  fo  defape  the  work, 
When  the  colours  are  al  I  laicT,  the  pa'nt- 
ing  rhüíl  be  gently  dried  o  ver  a  iicvs  Bre 
to  evapórate  the  oíl,  and  the  cotovrs  af- 
terwards  melted  to  incorpórate  them  wirli 
thte  enamel,  makfilg  t¡uj  píate  red  hot  ¡r% 
a  ñrej  lík&  what  the  enamel iers  ufe,  Af- 
terwards  that  part  of  the  paintingmuíL 
be  pafTed  over  again  which  the  fire  hath 
any  tl>ing  effacedj  iirengthening  the  íliades 
and  colooiv,  and  committing  it  again  to 
the  fire,  obferving  the  lame  rriethod  as 
be f ore,  which  is  to  he  repeated  tí  11  the 
work  ís  finimed. 
Method  í/Enamell;ng  by  the  lamp*  Moít 
enainelíed  works  are  wrought  at  the  fire 
¡oí  a  lamp,  in  which,  ínílead  of  oil,  they 
put  melted  horfe-greaíbf  which  they  cali 
cabal  line  oík    The  lamp,  which  is  of 
copper  or  white  i  ron,  confííts  of  tv¿rc* 
piecesj  in  one  of  which  is  a  kínd  of  oval 
píate,  fix  i  o  ches  long-^  and  twojiigh,  in 
whích  they  put  the  oil  and  the  coíton.  The 
other  parr,  called  the  box,  in  which  the 
lamp  is  inclüfed,  ferves  only  to  receive 
the  oi!  whích  boik  over  by  the  forcé  of 
the  fire.    This  lamp,  or  where  íeveral 
artifls  worktogether,  twoor  three  more 
larnps  are  placed  on  a  ta  ble  of  pro  per 
hcighth*    TJndef  the   table,  abotit  the 
middle  of  its  height,  is  a  double  pair  of 
organ-beliow?,  which  one  of  the  work- 
rnen  moves  up  and  down  with  hís  foot# 
to  qnicken  the  fíame  of  the  lampSj  whicli 
are  by  this  means  excited  to  an  íncredible 
degree  of  vehemence,    Giooves  made 
with  a  gauge  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
table,  and  co  ve  red  with  parchment,  con- 
vey  the  wind  of  the  bellows  to  a  pipe  of 
gíáfs  before  each  lampi  and  that  the  en- 
amelléis  may  not  be  Incommoded  with 
the  heat  of  the  lamp,  every  pipe  is  en  vert- 
ed at  fix  tuches  di^nce  with  a  linle  tin 
píate,  fixed  ínto  the  table  by  a  wooden 
handle.   When  the  woi  ks  do  not  reqníi  e 
a  1-^ng  hlaft,  they  only  nfe  a  glafs-pipe, 
into  which  they  blow  with  thetr  mouth- 
It  is  incredible  to  what  a  degree  of  fme- 
nefs  and  delícacy  the  tlireads  of  enamel 
r  ta  y  be  drawn  atibe  lamo.  Tbofc  which 
are  ufed  in  making  falíe  tufes  of  fea  the  rs 
are  ib  fine,  that  they  may  be  wound  ort 
íbe  reet  Üke  íilk  or  t bread.    The  fiai- 
6  X  z  tioui 
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tíous  Jets  of  all  colon  rs,  ufed  fn  embroi - 
d erres,  aré  alíb  made  of  énamel  5  and 
tliat  with  fo  mueh  artj  that  every  final] 
piece  hath  ús  hole  ta  país  thé  thread 
through  wherevvith  ít  is  fewcd  ,  The  fe 
Jioícs  are  made  by  blowing  tljem  inlo 
long  piecesj  whkh  they  afrerwards  cut 
with  a  proper  rooL 

It  ¡5  feldam  that  thé  venetian  or  dutch 
enamehs  áre  ufed  alone  j  they  cummonly 
jnelt  them  in  an  íron-hdlc,  with  an  éqtiá] 
part  glafr  or  cryfíaj  $  and  wh^ri  thé  two^ 
matters  are  in  perfect  fuíion,  thé  y  dckw 

^  it  out  into  threads  of  difteient  fizes,  ac- 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  They 
take  it  out  of  the  Lidie  whüc  I  i  quid, 
with  twopíeces  of  broken  tobáceo  pipes, 
which  they  ex  ten  d  i  rom  each  other  st 
srm\s  lengtb.  If  the  threa>í  h  reejuíred 
ítiJl  Jongei ,  then  another  workmán  uolds 
one  énd,  and  continúes  to  draw  it  out, 
V-'hile  the  firít  holds  the  fen  aniel  to  the 
fíame-  Thofe  threatfs,  when  cold,  are 
cut  iuío  w.hat  kngths  thewcrknian  thinks 
fitt  but  commonly  from  ten  to  eleven 
ínches  ;  and  as  ¡bey  are  al!  round,  if  thuy 
are  required  ro  be  fíat,  they  mu  tí  be  drawn 
throtigh  a  pair  of  pincers  while  yet  ¡íot. 
They  bave  alio  another  iroiviníh-ument 
¡n  form  of  píneers,  to  draw  out  the  en- 
amet  by  the  lamp  when  it  is  to  be  work- 
ed  or  djfpofed  in  figures,  LafUy,  tbey 
have  glafs-tubes  of  various  fizcsjTíerving 
to  blow  the  en  ame  i  ¡uto  various  figure?, 
and  preferve  the  iieceñVy  va  rancies  The  1  e« 
?n  ;  as  alfo  to  fpare  the  (turf  and  form 
the  contorna.  When  the  eoamelkr  is  at 
work,  he  íits  befbre  his  lamp  with  his 
foot  on  the  ftep  thnt  moves  on  the  bel- 
jow?,  and  holding  in  his  ieft  hand  the 
work  to  be  enamelled,  or  the  brafs  or 
iron-v.'trcs  the  figures  are  to  be  formed 
en,  he  direcls  with  his  rígíit  the  enamel 
thread,  wjueh  he  holds  to  the  flame  with 
a  management  and  parience  equally  fur> 
prifing,  There  are  few  thinks  they  can- 
pot  make  or  reprefent  with  enamel  j  and 
jome  figures  are  as  welE  finíOied,  as  if 
¿one  by  the  moft  íkilfu!  carvers* 

BNARTHROSlo,  m  anatomy,  a  fpecies 
of  d f ai  i h rdis .    See  DlARTHROSls* 

ENC^NIA,  the  ñame  of  threp  feveral 
feafts  celebra ted  by  the  jews  in  memory 
pf  the  dedipationj  or  rather  piuificaíion, 
pf  the  temple,  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  So- 
lomopj  and  Zora babel. 
Thís  term  h  líkewífe  nfed  in  church- 
füítovy  for  the  dedicatipn  of  chnftian 
^ujrciiea^ 
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ENCAMPMEiSrT,  the  pitthíng  of  acaa>p 
See  the  arfó  le  Camp,  p 


ENCANTHTS?  in  fmger^  a  tuberdeaHf. 
ing  eithcr  from  the  carúncula  ladiry, 
malisj  or  from  the  ádjácent  red  fkín,  jn 
the  grc:t  csnthuSj  or  angle  of  the  ejj? 
fometimes  fo  large,  as  to  obftrnft  noton* 
ly  ilie  pTinéta  lachrymalrt,  but  alfo  pnrt 
of  the  fight,  or  pupil  hfetF.  See  Eye, 
In  diis  dí  forder,  the  tea  coniinualEy  rim 
down  the  cheek,  whích  greaily  d«foms| 
the  eye  and  face, 

It  ss  of  nvo  kir.ds,  vh..  miM,  without 
Itardní-.is  or  painj  or  malignante  whicíi  h 
II  vid  and  very  p^inful.  The  mi  Id  Jcind 
is  to  be  íreated  firft  by  fcarifying,  aj^ 
afferwards  applytng  efeharotic  or  can  [be 
medírinesj  and  íf  this  proves  infufllci- 
entj  the  tiimour  may  he  touched^  but  wiíh 
great  eaution,  witb  hpts  infernalís ;  a  mi 
to  divertthe  humours  from  the  eyej  ilfucs 
and  le  ton  s,  whh  phtebotomy  and  couí- 
ing  p^rges,  are  proper,  If  all  íhefe  ^ilj 
the  íiir  jeon  is  to  extírpate  the  tumoiTr  j 
m  whích  cafe,  it  ís  better  to  leave  part 
of  the  morbid  tubercle,  th^n  cut  ofFany 
part  of  the  Ischrymal  caruncle,  as  ihe 
reina  i  ns  of  it  may  be  afterwards  cíeared 
away  by  efcbaioíics,  After  the  opern^ 
tíoiij  it  is  proper  to  apply  déterging  and 
heálmg  medicines,  or  a  coUyrmnv  af 
kpis  tutise,  myrrhj  Éf  c.  tiil  the  wotmd  is 
healedp 

As  to  the  maügnant  encar.this,  inclmíng 
to  be  cancerous,  it  is  generally  be  tuerto 
íet  it  alone,  and  ro  mitígate  i ts  uneafiners 
with  cooling  and  léoient  col  ly  ría,  rather 
than  ejcafperate  it  by  the  opera  tlon,  or  by 
efebarotíe  medicines» 
ENCAiTSTICB  and  Escaustum,  the 
fáme  with  enamelling  and  er.ameL  See 
ESAMELLING  and  EnamEL, 
ENCEINTE,  in  fortificaron,  is  the  wall 
0/  í-ampart  whích  íurrounds  a  place, femé* 
times  compofed  of  baftions  or  curtaifi^ 
tither  faced  or  lined  with  brick  or  ífonet 
or  on  ly  made  of  earth.    The  enceime  Is 
íbmetimes  only  ílanked  by  round  or  íquare 
to^ers,  which  is  called  a  román  waíL 
ENCEPHALI,  in  medicine,  worms  gene- 
rated  in  the  head^  wbere  they  caufe  fo 
great  a  pain?  as  íometípies  to  occafion 
dtflraclion* 

The  encEphalj  are  very  ra  re,  but  there 
-are  fomc  d  i  feafes  wbereín  they  fwarm  ^ 
from  when  ce  we  are  told  peftilential  fe- 
vers  ha  ve  wholiy  arifen*  Upon  the  díf- 
feclion  of  oue  who  died  of  this  feverj  a 
líitl^  üioít¡  red  worm.  was  fouud  in  the 
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kead,  whkh  malmfey  wine3jwhemn 
Jiorfe-radífii  batí  been  boikd,  could  only 
deftroy.  Thís  medicine  was  afterwards 
trted  en  the  fofc*  moít  oí  whom  it  cu  red. 
•jl^e  jjke  worms  lia  ve  alfa  been  taken  out 
hy  trepa  miing,  and  the  palien  t  cured- 
Thqfe  worms  that  genérate  in  the  nofe, 
«r¿,  and  teeth,  are  alíb  calied  encephalu 

^NCEPPE',  in  herald ry,  denotes  fettejped, 
chained,  or  girfc  about  the  míddie,  as  is 
uílirit  wiih'muukeys« 

gNCHANTER,  a  per  fon  fuppofed  to  prac- 
tife  enchantment,  or  falcination.  See 
Fascination,  Witch  c e  aft,  &c* 

Enchastbr's  night &H.ADE,  in  botan  y  < 
See  the  aríícle  Círc/íí  a. 

E^CHASING*  Tnchasing,  or  Ckas- 
íNCj  rhe  art  of  enriching  and  oeauufy- 
ínff  gold,  filver,  and  oiher  metal-work, 
by  Jome  dsfigrtj  or  figure?  reprefented 
theraon,  in  low  reí  i  evo.    See  the  ai  ti  des 

HüLtEVO  and  SCULFTURE. 
Enchaímg  is  Oraclsfed  only  on  tiollow 
tilín  works,  as  watdi -cafes,  cane-heads, 
tweezer  ca fes,  or  the  like.  It  is  pe rf ov m - 
ed  by  pu-nffiiing  or  driving  out  the  meta!, 
Tofbrm  the  figure,  from  withín  fide,  fo 
teítand  cut  prominent  from  the  pjane 
or  íü rf acc  o f  ti) e  meial,  In  ord er  to  t h j s , 
tbey  províde  a  number  of  fine  fteeU 
blocks,  ponduons,  of  divers  fizes ;  and 
thedeligb  being  dnawn  on  the  fu  ríe  ce  of 
the  metal,  they  apply  the  infide  upon  the 
heads  ov  tops  of  rheíe  bkicks,  direcIJy 
urider  the  lines  or  parís  of  the  figures  j 
riten,  with  a  fine  hammer,  frrikíng  on  the 
metal,  fu  (lained  by  the  bEock,  the  metal 
yields,  and  the  block  makes  an  inden- 
tttfe,  orcavity,  on  the  inJide,  correfpond  - 
íng  to  udisch  títere  is  a  pr-e  minen  ce  on  the 
otidjde,  which  is  to  ftand  íov  that  part  of 
the  figure* 

Tlnis  the  workman  proceeds  to  chafe  and 
fimfh  aJI  the  pai  ts  by  fucceflíve  applica- 
tion  of  the -block  and  hanitncr,  to  the  fe- 
vei-al  [iifts  oí  trie  dgñgn*  And  it  ís 
vvonderfuí  to  confider  with  what  beauty 
and  jnílnefs,  by  this  fimpie  piece  of  me- 
chanifm,  the  zi  úíh  in  thlSvkmd  wíU  re- 
prefent  folíages,  grotefques,  animáis,  hif- 
torito  ©V. 

EKCHELYS,  f^Auí,  the  bel,  ín  íeh- 
thyolojíy,    See  the  article  Ee-L.  Henee 

EKCH ELIDES  is  ufa]  to  denote  the  ca- 
pijlary  eelí,  difeovejed  by  the  help  of 
mícrofeopes  in  pepper  watter,  and  the 
like4  Thcy  are  a,genus  of  that  clafs  of 
anímaleules,  calied  gymnia,.  have  no  vi* 
fible  jimba  01  calis,  and  are  of  a  c^liu* 
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drie  %ure  y  the  y  are  only  vifible  hy  üic 

help  of  very  povverful  glalTes* 
ENCLAVE',  in  heraldos  denotes  a  ibinífs 

being  let  inro  ariother,  dpedaiiy  when  the 

piece,  ib  1er  ín^  is  fquare. 
ENCLITICA,    in    grnmmír,  parrides 

wiijch  are  íb  cíofely  uiiked  wuíi  oth¡r 

words,  as  to  feem  pari  01  ih^m,  as  i  ni 

ruirumytiey 

Theie  are' t  bree  enclifíc  partid  .es  Ín  íatirr^ 
vhj  que}  ííj?,  me :  but  the  re  are  a  great 
many  in  the  greek,  as  **>  r¿,  (¿nt 
rtsS  &<:. 

ENCRASÍCHOLUS,  or  Engp. .aulis, 
the  Anchovy,  in  ichthypíogy,  Se¿ 
the  article  Amqhovy. 

ENCRAT1TES,  enaaüta,  in  church- 
hiítory,  he  retí  es  \vho  appeari^d  towards 
the  end  of  the  kcond  ceiitmy  :  they  were 
ca  Hed  en  era  ti  tes,  or  continentes,  beca  ule 
they  gtoríed  ín  abíiaining  from  maniagej 
and  Lhe  ufe  of  wine  and  anima]  food„ 
Theír  diaítity,  however,.  w^is  a  little 
fjfpecled,  on  acconnt  of  theír  ufíng  all 
forts  of  means  to  draw  w ornen  i  uto  theír 
feffj  and  aivvays  keepiug  conjpany  witii 
theiTip 

ENCYCLOPJEDIA,  ¿yj^^Sw,  ín  Ü* 
terary  hiftory,  the  fame  with  cyc'opsedia» 
See  CYCieifJEWJrA  and  Dictionar,'/. 

ENCYS  T  E  D  t  u  m  our,  $  es  the  a  rri  c  Jes 
Tumouií  and  Cvst. 

END  foel  lnd,  in  the  fea-Iangüíge,  ís 
faíd  of  a  rope  that  has  rtm  jquite  out  of 
the  bloek,  wherein  it  was  ru-v^d. 

KNDECAGONj  in  ¿fl¿t_ne»yi  the  fame 
wítli  hendecagon,    See  He^ DECAGOíJ . 

ENDEMIC,  or  Ekoeníícal  deseases, 
th ole  to  wh ich  the  inha hi  tan  ts  of  pu  ticu - 
lar  con  n  tríes  are  fubjecT  more  than  otheis, 
on  acconnt  of  the  a  ir,  water,  íiruation, 
uv.d  nianner  of  ii^ing.    Ste  the  anitie 

DíSEASEp 

It  has  he  en  ñíways  oh  fes  ved ,  that  people 
of  particular  cóuntriBs  were  peen  liar  íy 
fubjeít  to  particular  dííéales,  which  are 
owinj£  to  theír  manner  of  hving,  or 
the  air  and  eírluvia  of  ¡he  earih  snd  water, 
HofFman  has  made  curions  obfervarions 
on  di  fea  fes  af  this  kind  i  heohíerves,  that 
the  Lapbnders  have  often  diftempers  of 
the  eyes,  wliich  is  ewing  tu  tíieíi  líi-ing 
in  fmokííj  or  being  blisRÍed  with  the 
fnow  1  that  pleuí i  fies  and  inííammation 
of  the  iungs  are  alio  v*\y  frequent  a* 
rnong  them  j  and  that  ;he  íntalí .pox 
of  ten  rages<  there  with  great-  violento  ¡  he 
obíerves  alíb,  that  Jweüings  oí  the  throat 
have-alway?  bsen  comiiíbn  to  the  inhabi* 

unís 
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tañts  of  manntainous  countríes ;  and  the  confumptions*    In  Confian  tifio  pie 
bld  reman  anthors  fay,  Who  wonders  at  pÍ3gue  always  rages.   And  in  the  Wíft, 
a  fwcíled  throat  ín  the  Alps  ?  Ihe  people  .  iudían  ¡flands,  ffiaUgitairt  reveis,  and  tlie 
oí  Carínthía,  Styiia,  the  Haxtz-íbfeír,  msft  terrible  colics  are  frequlgnt'. 
Tranfytvania,  and   the  inhabitams  of  ENDIVE,  í>nd\<v\ay  in  botany,  ¿Pft  (]Je 
Cronttrad,  he  obferves,  are  all  fubjefe  to  broad-leaved  fuccory.  See  Cichok.íum 
this  di  fea  fe,  from  the  lame  can  Te  s  tí  lid  it  Maríigli  de  (cribes  a  plant,  which  he  calía 
>feems  that  the  fe  ftrumous  fweitings  are  fea- en  di  ve,  from  its  re  femb  lance  tb  thé 
owing  to  the  water  which  they  drinkj  common  9¡arden*end¡ve, 
and  which,  in  mountainous  places,  is  ENDORSE,  in  heraldiy,ítn  ordinaiyj  con» 
u'ftially very  much  impregnated  with  (par-  taíníng  the  dgbth  part  oF  a  palé, 
ry  or  ftóny  pa  rítele  ¿(    The  French  aré  Leigti  íays  h  only  ufed  when  a  palé  is 
peculiar!  y   iroubka   with  fevers,  with  bctwcen  two  of  them. 
WoniíSy  áiii  wiíh  hydroctfés,  and  fa reo-  ENDORSED,  endcrje>  in  heraldry,  Is  faid 
Celéis  \  and  ali  théfe  diforders  feem  to  he  of  things  borne  hack  to  back,  more  ufu* 
o  wiíí  g  oríg  i  na!  í  y  to  t  h  ei  r  ea  t irig  v  er y  I  a  rge  a  1 1  y  cal  1  ed  ad  o  fl e .    See  A  dos  se'. 
qlíaniíties  of  ehefndts.  The  jkóple  of  onr  E  N'DOR  SE  ME  NT,  or  Indorsement, 
owíi  nátioii  are  pecníiarly  arlljcted  wíih  in  hw4    See  IndoRsement, 
ho^iTeneiles,  caiarrhs,  coughs,  dy  Tente-  ENDOWMENT,  in  law,  denotes  the 
ríes,  and  con  fumpttons  i  the  wonieh  wirh  fettÜng  a  dower  on  a  vvonitin  ■>  ihough 
the  flúor  albus,  orwlsitesj  and  the  chlí-  fnmetimes  it  is  ufed  ñguratwely,  for  la- 
dren with  a  difeafe  fcaree  known  elíé-  tiing  a  pro  vi  fio  n  upon  a  parfon,  on  the 
tt'here,  which  «vé  cali  the  rfekets;    Tn  buíldíng  of  a  church  $  or  the  iévering  a 
different  parts  of  Iraly>  dííreient  difeafes  fufficient  portion  of  "titiles  for  a  vitar, 
reign  :  at  Naples  the  venereal  difeafe  is  when  the  benefice  is  appropi  iated,. 
more  common  tban  in  any  other  part  of  ENEMA,  ín  medicine,  the  fatíie  with  rly- 
theworldi  at  Venice,  pe  o  pie  are  peen-  ftér.    See  the  artiele  Clyster. 
liar!  y  fubje£t  to  the  hleedíng  piles.    At  ENEMY,  in  Law>  a  ti  alien  or  fórelgaér, 
Rome,  tertian  agües  and  lethargíc  diftem-  wbo  publicly  invades  the  kingdom. 
pers  are  méÁ  known  i  i n  T u fea n y ,  ,th e  Whether  enemies  come  inío  the  realm  hy 
epile  pfy  i  i  n  A  pu  lia,  bu  rñ  i  n  g  fe  ve  rs ,  pl  cte-  the  m  íeives,  orín  com  pany  wi  th  eirglirh 
lifie^,  and  that  fort  of  madnefs  which  is  tbmors>  théy  are  only  dealt  with  acéord- 
atiribined  to  the  bite  of  the  tarantnlaj  ing  to  the  martial  iaw,  and  not  puniíhed 
and  which,  ít  is  faid,  is  only  cu  red  by  as  traitors  t  yet  where  a  iiihjecT  of  a  fo- 
írtufic.    In  Spain,  apoplexies  are  com-  reígn  nation,  who  lives  heax  under  the 
mon3  asidlo  melancholy,  hypochondria-  king's  proteclion,  takes  np  arms  againll 
cal  complaims,  and  bleeding  piles*   The  the  governmem,  he  íhall  be  puniíhed  as 
Dntrh  are  p^culiarty  íiibject  to  the  feur-  a  traítor, 

Vy?  and  the  ftoíie  in  the  kidneys.    Den-  ENERGUMENS,  ín  chnrch-hiílory,  per- 

mark,  Sweden^  Pomerania,  and  Livonia  fons  foppofed  to  be  poílelled  by  the  devil, 

are  all  tcnibly  afHtcled  with  the  fen  rvy.  conceming  whom  there  were  man  y  regu  - 

The  JRufiians  and  Tartars  are  affliíled  lations  among  the  primitive  chriíliarjs. 

vpith  ú'lcers  maf!e  by  the  co!d»  of  the  fame  They  were  deníed  baptifm,  and  the  eu- 

nattire  wilh  what  wecall  cnílblanes  í  and  charift  j  at  leaít,  this  was  the  praclke  of 

in  Poland  and  Lit  luía  nía  there  reigns  a  fome  chnvches  í  and  though  théy  were 

peculiar  difeafe,  calltd  the  plica  polonica,  under  the  care  of  exorciJts,  yet  it  was 

fo  terribly  painful  and  offenñve,  that  thotight  a  becomtng  a  el  of  charity  to  )tt 

fcarce  any  thíng  can  be  worfe*  The  peo-  them  ha  ve  the  public  prayers  of  the 

píe  of  Hungary  are  very  fuhjeft  to  the  church,  at  which  they  were  permítted  to 

^ontand  rheumatifm  ;  they  are  more  in-  be  preíent*    See  the  artiele  Exorxism. 

fdted  with  Mee  and  fleas  than  any  other  ENERGY,  intf£i&,  a  term  of  greek  origírr, 

peoplc  ín  theworld;  ahd  theyhavea  pe-  hgnifying  the  power3  vírtue,  or  efficacy 

cu  liar  düeafej  which  they  cali  crémor,  of  a  thing,    It  is  alfo  ufed,  figuratively, 

TheGermansj  in  different  parís  oí  the  to  denote  emphafis  of  fpeech*    See  the 

empíre,  are  fubjeeT:  to  different  reigning  anide  EmphasiSj 

tíifeafes  :  in  Weftphalia  they  ha  ve  the  pe-  ENFANS  ferdus,  the  fame  with  for- 

ripneumonies  and  the  ítch  :  in  Silefia,  lorn  hope.    See  the  artiele  Forlorn. 

Franconia^  Anmia,  c¿f<-,  they  are  fuhjecl  ENFILADE>  in  the  ait  oí  war,  h  oftd  ín 

to  fevers  of  the  bumíng  kind,  to  has  mor-  fpeaking  of  trenches^  or  other  places, 

thagesj  to  the  gout}  inñammation?,  and  '  which  may  be  fcoured  by  the  enemy's 

jhot, 
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fhot,  along  their  whole  knglh*  Iu  con- 
dúctmg  tlie  approaches  at  a  ñege,  care 
múl  he  taken  that  the  trenches  he  not  en- 
ftlatJed  from  any  work  of  (he  place»  See 
the  article  Tren  chss. 

plFRANCIilSEMENT,  in  law,  thein- 
corporatíng  a  per  fon  into  any  fotieíy  or 
body  poli  tic  i  thu*,  where  any  perfon  is 
enfrancbifed,  or  made  free,  of  any  cíty, 
hoiough,  or  company*,  he  is  faid  to  ha  ve 
a  freehold  tlíéreio  do  ring  Ufe 5  and  can- 
not,  for  barely  endeavourin^  any  thing 
againli  the  corporation,  fprfeít  the  fame* 
Jíatnralizatfon  is  alfo  another  kind  of  en- 
ÍVnnehtfemem.  See  NatUíializatíON, 

ENGASTRIMYTHl,  in  pagan  rheolo^y, 
íhe  pythíans,  or  prieíteífts  of  Apollo, 
wbo  delivered  01  a  cíes  from  within,  wíth- 
ol!t  any  aelton  of  the  tnouth  or  lips, 
See  ihe  article  Pythia, 
The  antient  pbiíofopherSj  are  dívid- 
ed  upan  the  fübjeft  of  the  engafhirnythi. 
Hjppücrates  mentí ons  it  as  a  difeaíe. 
Qíkm  wül  ha  ve  it  a  kind  of  divination. 
Others  attribufe  it  to  the  operation  or 
poíkíTion  of  nn  evil  fpirit.  And  others  to 
act  and  mechábifffl.  M.  Schottus  ingin- 
tains  that  the  engaílnmy  thi  of  the  antient  s 
were  puets,  whoj  when  the  prieíU  could 
iiütfpeakj  fupplied  ihe  defect  by  eirplain- 
ing  in  verle  what  Apollo  dicíated  in  íhe 
cávhy  of  the  bafon  on  the  facred  ti  ipod, 

EtíGENDERlNGj  aterm  foinetirnes  ofed 
Huí  the  act  of  prodiicing  or  forming  any 
thing :  thus  meteors  are  faid  to  be  en» 
gendcred  in  the  middle  región  of  the  at- 
mofpliere?  and  worms  in  the  helly.  See 
tlie  artides  Generatioíj,  Metegr, 
Worm,  &c. 

ENGERS,  the  capital  of  a  comity  of  the 
fame  ñame,  in  Germany,  ti  tu  ate  d  on  the 
rivér  Rhine,  about  fe  ven  railes  north  of 
Cobhniz. 

ENGHíENj  a  cííy  of  Haínaultj  abont  four- 
tetn  miles  ibmb-weft  of  ^infléis. 

EiNGINA,  an  ¡ííand  on  the  north  eaft  of 
meMgrea,  about  fifí  y  mi  Jes  eaít  of  Co- 
rinth. 

ENGINE,  in  mechynicSj  is  a  compound 
machine,  made  of  one  or  more  mren.  -  i- 
cal  po\ver:..?  íii>  levers,  pullie?,  ferews,  fefr. 
in  urdei  to  ra  iliaca  It,  or  fuftain  any  weighr, 
or  prúf3uí.e  any;  dhet  wbich  could  not  be 
es  íi  l  y  e£Fe  c  téd  o  \  Ii0rw  i  fe . 
Engirres  art  exdemely  nunaerons  5  fome 
nfc.l  in  war,  as  thfí  bat(trin^  rams  bal- 
líftá,  \vaggons,  cliariots,  f>thers  in 
íLacjrarjd  manufactures,  aacranes,  milis, 
prtfc,  rgc.  üthers  to  mesure  time,  as 

'docks,  watchesr,  ¿fe.  and  others  fe  th$ 


illnihatíon  of  fome  brancb  of  feience,  as 
the  orrírry,  corneta l i nm,  and  the  i¡ke# 
S  ee  Batierhig  II  a  m  ,  B  a  1 1 1  s  T  a  ,  £u\ 
In  general  we  may  obférve,  conremíng 
enginfls,  that  they  eoníiíl  of  on^  two> 
or  more  of  the  fimple  póweis  vsiioufly 
coinbincri  together  j  that  in  moíf.  of  them 
the  axis  in  peritrochio»  the  Je  ver,  and  ths 
ferew  are  the  conílitnent  parts  ;  that  in 
all  acertain  power  ís  applied  to  produce 
an  effe£t  of  mtich  ^reater  moment  5  and 
that  the  greateít  effeét,  or  perfección,  is 
when  it  is  fet  to  work  vyíth  four  nimhs  of 
that  charge  which  is  eqnivalent  to  the 
power,  or  will  but  juíi  k.eep  the  machine 
in  equilibrio.  See  the  articles  Maxí^Ü^ 
and  Meckanic5. 

In  aU  machines,  the  power  wiM  juft  fuf* 
tain  the  weightj  when  they  are  in  tbe  in- 
verfe  ra  tío  of  their  di  (lances  from  the  ten» 
ter  of  morioru  See  the  anieles  Powj-r 
and  EqüfLiBRiUM. 
It  being  of  the  utmoñ  importance  to  dU 
minifli  the  friclion  of  engines,  feveral 
contri  van  ees  bave  be  en  invented  for  thís 
purpofe*  See  the  aiticle  Fricticn, 
Enciin  Efbr  extir.guijhhtg  fires,  a  machine 
for  raíling  a  confiderable  quanííty  of  watr 
ter?  ín  one  continueci  ííream,  for  the  eíc 
tinguiíhing  accidental  fires, 
The  beft  engíne  o£  tbis  kind  is  that  of 
Mr,  Newílianij  an  engine-inaker  of  Lon^ 
don,  which  is  fo  contrived  that  part  of 
the  men  who  work  it  exert  their  Mrength 
by  treading,  the  very  beft  way  of  workf ' 
ing  fucb  engines  \  the  wh^le  weight  of 
the  body  heíng  fucceíTiveiy  thrown  on 
the  forcé  of  the  pump^,  and  even  part 
of  a  man's  ftrength  may  be  added  to  the 
weightj  by  means  of  horizontal  píete 
to  which  he  may  apply  bis  hands  when 
treading,  This  h  the  rea  fon  why,  with 
the  íatne  number  of  meo,  hí«  engine  will 
throw  water  farther,  Iiightr,  and  in 
greater  quautíties  than  as  y  en  g  i  ríes  of 
the  lame  fize,  hitherto  tonti  ¡ved.  See  a 
perfpetlive  view  of  the  whole  engine^ 
ready  for  workíñg,  in  píate  LXXXl^t 
n°  t. 

The  natureand  effetl  of  this  engíne  will 
be  eafi iy  underftood  from  a  perpendicular 
feclton  of  it  reprelenced  ib¡d,  n°  2*  Ths 
water  raiied  by  the  pretíurc  of  the  at-? 
moíphcre,  by  the  forte  of  the  p¡ltons? 
and  b  tbe  fpring  of  conde íifed  air,  in  the 
folíowíng  naariner ;  tbuai  svhen  the  piitpn 
R  Is  ratíed,  a  vacuum  would  Ue  made  ín 
íhe  barre]  TV,  díd  not  the  water  ip\\$vi 
it  from  the  inferior  canal  L  M  (througl| 
tiie  vahe       which  rües  thfQwgh  th.í 
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gíafs  tulie  EF,  irnmeríed  m  the  water  of 
a  ve/Tdj  b^  the  preíftire  of  the  atoo  fph  ere 
en  [he  furíace  tbereof.  By  the  fíepiefíion 
of  ihe  pifión  R,  the  water  in  the  barí  el 
TV  i  5  torced  through  the  fuperior  canal 
ON,  to  enter  by  the  valve  I,  ¡nto  the 
ahvveífd  a  he  d\  and  the  líke'beirsg  done 
alternstely  by  the  other  barrel  W  X,  and 
its  pilton  Sj  the  air-  vefíel  is  by  tbis  means 
conunually  filhng  with  water,  which 
greatly  compieífes  the  aír  above  the  fur- 
íace of  the  water  in  the  vefT«d,  and  there- 
by  propornonably  augments  its  fpring, 
whích  ís  at  ¡ength  fo  far  increafed,  as  to 
re-aét  with  great  forcé  on  the  fnrface  YZ 
of  the  fubjacent  water  í  whích  afcending 
throogh  the  fmall  tube  ej\  to  the  ttop- 
cock  e  g,  h  there,  u  pon  turning  the  corle 
f>  fuffeired  ro  pafs  through  a  pipe  b,  fix- 
ed  to  a  baü  and  fbrket,  from  the  orífice 
of  which  it  jfTues  with  a  £1  eat  vtlocity,  to 
a  very  great  height  or  diftance^  in  a  íinall 
cominued  ftream,  dheítrd  every  way,  or 
to  any  particular  place,  by  means  of  the 
ha II  and  íbeket. 

The  greattft  artífice  of  thís  engíne  ís  its 
contri  vanee  to  produce  acoiitimkd  flream, 
whích  is  done  by  comprelTian,  and  the 
confequent  increafed  elallirity  of  the  aír 
in  the  barrel  abcd>  called  the  air-veO* 
fíce  the  árdele  Air. 

When,  therefore,  the  ah-vefícl  is  half 
ülled  with  water,  and  the  air  thereby 
comprended  i  nto  half  its  ¿hit  ípace,  its 
fpring  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  preffure 
of  the  atmofphere  j  fo  tbat,  on  turning  the 
Itop-cock  j>9  the  aír  within  preíüng  on 
the  fubjacent  water  wíth  twice  the  forcé 
ii  meets  with  from  the  externa!  air  ín  the 
pipe  eft  wi]l  can  fe  the  water  £0  fpout  out 
of  the  engme  to  the  height  of  32  or  33 
féet,  if  the  fríe t ion  be  not  too  great. 
"When  the  air-veffd  is  5  fu  11  of  water, 
the  ípace  which  the  air  tak.es  up  is  onty  £ 
of  its  ruít  fpace ;  whence  ¡ts  fpring  being 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  common 
aír,  it  will  project  the  water  with  twice 
the  forcé  of  the  atmofphere,  or  throw  it 
to  the  height  of  64.  or  G6  feet.  In  the 
fame  manner,  when  the  air  ve  fiel  ís  | 
ñill  of  water,  the  aír  wi'íl  project  ít  to  the 
height  of  06  or  99  feet  j  and  wheñ  |  íull 
of  water,  to  the  height  of  tj¡%  feet* 
Henee  it  ts  eafy  to  calen  late  the  different 
heiglits  to  which  the  water  will  rife,  as 
ln  the  following  table. 


I  of  the 

water. 


Height  ofíProportiün 
the  c  om~  of  the  air 
preíTed  air.j  fpring. 


ó 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


"i -i  £ 

66 

99 
132 

i6s 

198 

n* 

¡297 


As  the  aír^veíTel  h  the  cíufe  of  the  comU 
ntied  ftreanij  we  may  naturally  i^f^r,  tíaí 
if  fuch  an  aír-veffcl  were  adapted  to 
common  hoofe-pnmp,  it  w<mlL|  become  a 
ufefül  engine  for  exTinguirtiing  Hccidental 
tires.  Now  thís  may  be  efFected  in  thefoU 
lowing  or  lome  other  analogous  mainer! 
let  A  B  C  D  (ibkL  n°  3J  be  the  barrel 
oí  the  pump,  PEÍ  the  rod  nucí  pifton 
C  W  the  pipe  going  down  to  the  water 
of  the  weil  at  W.  Towards  the  ]Qwtí 
pait  of  the  baircí  is  a  íliojt  túhé,  by 
which  the  air-veñVl  FE  ís  íked  tj3  'anJ 
commu  nica  tes  withj  the  barrel  uf  the 
pump.  AMNLísa  collar  of  leather,Vo 
fixed  on  the  top  of  thé  barreíj  and  ada^d 
tó  the  rod,  that  ir  may  more  freely  in  thf 
leathers,  with  out  permitting  the  air  to 
pafs  ín  or  out  between.  The  ncz^Ie  of 
fpout  D7  has  á  ftop*cock  to  iet  out 
or  keep  iii  the  water  at  píeaíuie.  QJs  a 
piece  fcrewed  on,  to  dírect  the  ftream,  by 
a  fmall  leather-pípeat  the  end.  When  the 
pifton  is  raifed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pump- barrel,  the  water  abo  ve  wtU  bt 
rorced  into  the  air-yefíelj  and  there  cóm- 
prete the  aír  \  it  will  alfo  compréis  the  nir 
on  the  top  of  the  baneh  for  the  water 
wilí  not  be  higher  than  the  fpout  D  afc 
firft,  when  the  Jtop-cock  ís  íhut  \  huí 
afttrwards,  as  tlie  air  is  conñned/  it  will 
be  com  p  reífe  d  at  top,  th  e  w  a  te  r  ri  fin  g  to 
I.  Thís  compreíTed  air^  in  each  place, 
will  act  upon  the  water  by  its  fpring, 
andj  upon  tnrning  the  ílop-cockj  wiü 
forcé  ít  out  in  a  contínued  frream  thro* 
the  pipé  at  Q_í  ^nd  that  with  a  greater 
or  leíTer  degree  of  forcé»  as  occafiun  It* 
quires j  tbat  being  abfolutely  in  the  powe£ 
of  the  perfon  working  the  pumpi 
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?//-Epjgine,  one  contri  ved  for  dúvwg 
piles,  whcreof  there  are  feverai  kinds, 
See  thearticlePiLE. 

*  fXfjte  moít  common  and  fimple  entine  of 
thiskind,  as  reprefented  ín  píate  XC.  fig, 
lt  xx°  J.  coníiits  of  the  dll  K  I,  ánd  the 
¿me  FLj  on  which  are  fixed  the  up- 
Fjfíht  pieces  L  H  and  L  G,  fupported  by 
the  fide  braces,  C,  C,  and  the  hind  brace 
FE  (which  has  pins  on  it  to  makt  it 
frrve  as  a  laddcr)  and  hdd  together  by  a 
foliare  collar  E  D-  The  rammeí-A,  be- 
iug  a  very  heavy  piece  of  wood,  or  i  ron, 
ílfdes  np  and  down  between  the  cheeks 
01  npright  pieces  L  H,  L  G,  and  Is  drawji 
upby  means  of  its  hook  B,  with  two 
rimes  HO,GO}  havhig  each  (i  ve  fmaller 
ropes  wíth  handles  at  N,  N,  for  ten  metí 
topull  up  the  rammer  to  a  cetftaín  height 
(ti]  e  great  ropes  running  over  two  pullíes 
or  roliers  on  the  ¡ron -pin  H  G)  and  then 
jet  it  fal!  agaiií  all  at  once  upon  the  hcad 
oí  the  pilé  at  M,  to  chive  it  into  the 
grouiut.  Nqwí  fuppofe  the  rammer  A, 
vvd^hs  500  íb,  and  falla  the  heíghc  of  one 
[¿oí*  it  wijl  fall  that  heightín  a  quagter 
of  a  íecond,  and  confequently  have  a  ye- 
¡cJcíty  abíe  to  carry  it  uniformly  $feet  ín 
t|e  femé  time,  that  is,  at  the  ra  te  of  R 
feet  ín  a  fecond,  at  the  very  inítant  ¡t 
ftrikes  the  pile  M*  Therefore,  meafur- 
ing  the  mafs  by  the  velocity,  500  x  $ 
wc  íhalí  ir  ave  4000  for  the  momentiim  of 

"  the  rana m er  wí th  fu ch  a  f al  1 «  Scc  the  ar~ 
ücíe  Descei£T,  Eut  if  the  rammer  be 
nifetS  up  to  the  hcighÉ  of  fpur  fee¿  it 
wjÍI  íall  íhat  height  in  halí  a  fecond,  and 
(lave,  at  the  time  of  pe  re  u  ilion,  a  velocity 
tocarryit  S  ieet  in  haif  a  fecond,  wíthout 
íiijj  farther  htlp  írom  gravityh  £0  that  we 
muft  now  Tnuhíply  16  feet  (the  preíent 
velochy,  lince  it  goes  at  the  rate  of  iC 
fren  i  a  fecond)  by  500,  the  mafs  of  the 
rammer,  which  will  gíve  usa  double  ido- 
meriturn,  where-with  it  will  ftrike  the  pile  , 
in  Lhis  laíl  cafe  ;  for  500x16  — Sooo,  If 
we  conJiücr  an.y  other  height  from  which 
(^rammer  ta  lis  (for  one  may  émploy  a 
capitán,  wíndíafs,  or  pullies  tu  rajfe  it 
to  a  very  great  height)  the  momentum 
wiíh  wlvkh  it  Urikes  the  pile,  will  aiw&ys 
be  as  the  fquare  10 o t  of  the  heiglit  ñon> 
which  t  be  ra  m  me  r  f el  I . 
If  a  pile  is  to  be  drjverj  ohlíquely,  the  en- 
giiic  jnuK  be  fet  fo  that  the  cheeks  may 
liave  the  Jame  oblíquity,  and  the  blow 
v;i!l  ftiSl  be  perpfndicn|ar  to  |the  head  of 

.the  pile  í  but  tlion  the  forcé  .of  the  blow 
miíl  nal  be  eítimated  from  the  lengtbj 
Vol.  IL 
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bu  t  from  the  height  of  the  defeenfj  la 
the  manner  already  Ihewn. 
Mr.  Vahué^s  Engine  for  drlvlng  files  ¡  uf- 
ed  at  bujJding  Wdtmíníler-bndge,*  h 
conftruáied  as  followá.  A  (píate  XC. 
n°  h  the  gr¿rat  íliaír,  on  which  are  the 
great  wheel  and  dríim  ;  B  the  gr-eat  wheel 
wíth  cogs ,  that  tnrns  a  trundlé  head  wíth 
a  fly,  to  prevent  the  hoiíVs  filling  when 
the  ra  ni  te  difeharged  5  C  the  drum  oa 
whích  the  great  rope.  is  wound  5  D  the 
folio wer  (wíth  a  rol ler  at  one  córner)  in 
which  are  contained  the  tongs,  to  take 
holíl  of  the  ram,  and  are  Ikírehed  to  the 
o ;t h e í  e n d  of  the  grea t  ro pe,  u> h i ch  naifes 
o  ver  the  pul  ley,  near  the  npper  end  of 
the  guides  hcíween  which  the  ram  falls  1 
E  the  inclinad  planea  which  íerve  to 
open  the  tongs,  and  di  Leñar  ge  the  ram  ; 
F  the  ípiral  barreí  that  is  fixed  to  the 
d  ni  in,  on  which  is  wonnd  a  rope  wíth  a 
connrerpoife,  to  hinder  the  foílower  from 
accekrattngj  wben  ít  falls  down  to  take 
13 p  the  rain  ^  G  thegteat  bolt  which  locks 
the  drgm  to  the  great  wlieel  ^  H  the  fma!l 
le  ver,  which  has  a  wcight  fi^ed  at  one 
endj  paíTes  throngh  the  great  fhaft  below 
the  great  v/heel ,  and  slways  tends  to  puflj 
the  great  bolt  upward?,  and  Jock  the 
drum  to  the  great  whcel  -y  I  ihe  forcing 
bar,  which  paífes  thio'  the  hollow  axis 
of  the  great  maftj  bears  upon  the  fmall 
lever,  and  ¡i'as  ncar  th 


npper  end  a  catch 
by  which  theci ooked  lever  keepsit  down  ; 
K  the  great  le  ver,  which  preífes  down  the  , 
forcing  bar,  and  dífeharges  the  great 
bolt  at  the  time  the  long  end  is  lifted  up 
by  the  foílower  \  L  the  crooked  lever, 
one  end  of  which  has  a  roller,  that  is 
prened  npen  by  the  great  rope,  the  olher 
end  bears  upon  the  catch  of  the  forcing 
bar  during  the  time  the  foílower  is  de- 
fcqnding  j  M  she  fpring  that  érefles  a- 
gainít  the  crookéd  levtr,  and  dífeharges 
it  from  the  catch  of  the  forcing  bar  as. 
f  jor,  as  the  great  rope  fiackens  and  gíves 
liberty  to  the  frnaij  lever  to  puíh  op  the 
bolt. 

By  thü  horfe's  goíngi oundj  llie  great  rop& 
fa  wound  abont  tbe  drum,  and  the  ram  is 
<hawn  up,  till  tfie  tongs  come  betweeu 
the  iuclined  piarles,  where  they  are  open» 
ed,  and  the  ram  is-dífehargech 
Immediately  -after  the  ram  ís  dífeharged, 
the  roller,  which  :is  at  one  errd  oí  the 
foílower,  take 5  hoUI  of  the  1  ope  that  ís 
falle ned  to  the  íong  end  of  ihe  great  le- 
ve^ and  liíts  ¡t  up  1  the  uther  end  preíTcs 
down  the  forcicg  bar^unlocks  the  drum, 
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and  the  follower  comes  down  by  ha  own 

As  foon  as  the  follower,  touches  theramt 
the  great  rope  ílackens,  and  the  fpríng  M 
difcharges  the  erooked  lever  from  the 
catch  of  the  forcing  bar»  and  gí ves  liberty 
to  the  ímall  lever  to  pufh  up  the  great 
bo%  a  mi  to  lock  the  drum  to  the  great 
•whéef,  and  the  lam  is  drawn  vtp  again  as 
befare, 

¿YftWtf-BMGiNE,  a  machine  to  ráife  water 
by  fire,  ot1  rather  by  the  forcé  of  water 
turned  into  fteam. 

The  folíowing  is  a  deferí pt ion  of  thjs  en- 
¿  gine  in.  its  firft  ftate»  and  original  fim- 
plicity.  ABG  {píate-  XC.  fig,  ^)  is 
a  copper-veíTei,  partí  y  filled  with  water 
to  D  I,  which,  beíng  fet  o  ver  a  fire  and 
niade  to  boíl,  will  {¡.11  the  upper  part 
D  B  E  with  an  eláíttc  vapour3  the  Mi- 
cient  ¿treta  gth  whereof  is  known  by  its 
forcing  open  aválVé  áÉ  this  heated 
ehfUclteam  is,  by  tmning  a  cock  at  Fs 
iet  íiitéthe  barret  abcd}  where,  by  ks 
eiaftic  forcé,  it  ra  i  fes  the  pifton  G,  which 
chives  the  átr  above  it  througu  a  proper 
clrjck  3i  the  top*  After  tüiSj  that  the 
pifton  may  by  its  weight  defeend,  a  liftle 
íoSd  water  from  the  ciíiemfg  b  i,  h  let  in 
M  the  bottom  by  turning  a  cock  at  k$ 
which,  in  form  of  a  jet,  candenfesthe  hot 
rteam  ín  the  barre  i  into  13000  times  lefs 
fpjice  than  before  it  took  up>  whích  make 
*  jutlkientvaciHim  for  the  pifton  to  'de-' 
iceridin,  The  pifton  G,  and  lever  H I 
:  being  thusput ínto  motion»  do  accordíng- 
íy  ra  i  fe  and  deprefs  the  pifton  K  in  the 
birrel  of  the  forcing  pnmp  LM,  on  the 
other  fíde  \  ^vhichJ  by  the  pipe  N,  draws 
i  the  water  from  the  depth  W,  and  forcea 
itto  -rifó  and  ípout  through  the  tube  O,  • 
contmued  to  any  héight  at  pleafure,  See 
the  anide  Píjmf. 

Thus  ís  the  fteam  «engañe  a  very  limpie 
and  plain  machine,  wbere  a  very  power-  D 
ib  1  ftrokefor  workíng  of  pumps  ís  per- 

!  íormed  by  only  turning  two  cocks  a j tér- 
sate ly  \  and  yet  a  perfon  who  knows  no- 

,  thing  ofit,  would  imagine  it  to  be  very 
cotnplex,  by  the  number  of  parts  that  of- 
í'er  t  he  m  fe  i  ves  to  view.  But  ¿ere  we  muft 
diftinguiíh  between  what  performs  the 
maierial  operations  of  the  engines  and 
what  ferves  for  convenieney  and  the  juíl 

:  regula t ion  of  the  i'a id  operations  j  for  not 
above  the  hundredth  part  of  the  power  of 
thisengine  is  employed  to  turn  the^ocks 
and  regúlate  aü  the  motions?  as  will  ap- 
ptai  from  what  folio ws»  ; 


The  ftrnanre  of  the  íteam-en^íne,  u 
ufed  at  prefent,  is  reprefented  in  plate  ¡ 
XCL  n°  1.  eoncerning  whích  Ve*  a» 
to  obferve,  1.  That  there  may  bc  ¿m 
ways  water  in  the  ciltern  g,  to  bjeá  ^ 
the  fleam  to  con  den  fe  it,  there  is  an  ar<h , 
*,  fixed  near  the  aich  H,  at  the  ^ 
endj  from  w henee  ano ther  pump-rod  / 
with  its  piífon,  draws  water  from  a  fmali 
ciftern  near  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  funnli^ 
from  the  water  raifed  at^3  and  fortes  ij 
up  the  pipe  m m ta  keep  the  h]^„ 
ciftern  g  aiways  full-  z.  As  the  pl0n 
C  which  moves  úp  and  down  the  Cfllin- 
der  ought  to  be  air-tight,  a  ring  of  )¿ 
ther,  or  a  ptece  of  match,  which  lies  up. 
on  its  circumference  next  to  the  infideof1 
the  cylinder,  muft  be  kept  moiít  and 
telléd  with  water ;  this  is  fupplied  frorn 
the  injeStiníg  ciftern  by  a  fmaíl  pipe  ^ 
al  ways  mnning  down  upon  the  pift^' 
but  in  a  very  fmall  quantity,  if  the  wark 
be  well  performed.  L  is  a  leaden  ctip, 
whofe  office  ís  to  hoíd  the  water  that  lies 
on  the  pifton,  left  it  monld  flow  over 
when  the  pifton  is  arrived  at  its  gmié 
height  in  the  cylinder,  as  W,  at  wh\é 
time  if  the  cup  is.too  fidl,  the  water  v-ül 
run  down  the  pipe  LV,  inte  the  waíh- 
well  at  Y,  As  the  water,  Ín  Lheboiter 
E,  muft  waíte  by  degrees,  as  it  is  con- 
ftantly  producíng  fteam,  and  tñatfeani 
continually  let  out  for  workingthe  en- 
gine,  there  ought  to  be  a  conftant  ñipply 
of  the  water  to  boíl :  this  ís  performd 
by  means  of  the  pipe  fft  about  three  tttl 
long,  going  down  a  foot  un  der  the  frir» 
tace  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  with  a  fttn- 
nel  Fj  at  topa  ai  ways  open,  and  fop. 
pHed  by  the  pipe  W,  with  water  from 
the  top  of  the  ciftern,  which  has  the atd* 
vantage  of  being  al  ways  warm,  and, 
theretore,  not  apt  to  check  the  boiling  oí 
íbe  water  in  the  copper.  4.  That  the 
boiler  may  not  have  the  furface  cf  the 
water  íoo  low  (which  would  endangec 
burfting)  or  too  hígh  (which  would  not 
léave  room  enough  for  fteam)  there  are 
two  gauge-pipes  at  G,  one  going  a  liit'c 
below  the  furface  of  the  water  svhen  at  a 
proper  height,  and  the  other  ftandíng  a 
íittle  above  it  :  when  every  thing  is  riglit, 
the  ftop  cock  of  the  íhorter  pipe  hcing 
opened  gives  only  fteam,  and  that  of  the 
long  one  water  j  but  if  otherwife,  trolh 
cocks  wíll  give  fteam  when  the  furface  is 
too  low,  and  both  give  water  when  it  is 
too  hígh  j  and  henee  the  cock  whích 
feds  the  boiler  at  F  may  be  opened  lo 
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&é  i  Negree  as  always  to  keep  the  fur- 
face of  water  to  its  due  heightb.  5.  As 
co!d  water  is  injefted  into  the  cylinder  at 
erery  ftroke,  and  as  that  water  might 
m  time  fill  the  cylinder,  and  hinder  the 
operation  of  the  engine,  there  is  a  pipe 
coming  from  thé  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
d  T  Y,  called  the  eduétion  pipe,  through. 
which  the  water  that  has  be  en  inje&ed, 
comes  down  every  time  the  fteara  ¡s  Jet 
imo  the  cylinder.  This  eduflion  pipe 
grasan  inch  ortwo  under  water  in  the 
wafte  well  Y,  and  having  its  end  turned 
up  is  flmt  with  a  vai ve  Y  to  keep  out  the 
afr  from  preíílng  up  the  pipe,  but  per- 
uiittíng  the  injecíed  aír  coming  the  other 
way  to  be  difcbarged  1  by  which  means 
the  cylinder  h  kept  empty.  6.  Left  the 
fteam  íhould  grow  too  lirón  g  for  the 
boiler,  and  buril  it,  there  ís  a  val  ve  fmed 
at  b  with  a  perpendicular  wire  ftanding 
up  from  the  middle  of  it,  to  put  weights 
of  lead  upon,  by  which  to  examine  the 
ftrfingth  of  the  fteam  puíhing  againít  it 
fromwithin,  Thus  the  fteam  is  known 
to  be  as  ftrong  as  the  air,  íf  it  mil  raife 
up  fo  much  weight  on  the  val  ve  as  is  at 
tlie  rate  of  15  Ifc.  to  an  inch  fquare  ;  be- 
can  fe  that  Is  the  .weight  of  the  air,  nearly, 
en  every  inch  fquare*  When  the  fteam 
bicornes  ftronger  than  what  is  required, 
ít  will  lift  u  p  the  val  ve  and  go  ouL  This 
valve  is  called  the  puppet-elack.  7.  Tbe 
fteam  is  al  way  s  id  a  flucluatlng  con- 
dición, yet  ne ver  T¿  ftronger  or  weaker 
than  common  aír-  For  it  has  been  found 
tfiít  the  engine  wíll  work  well,  when 
there  is  the  weight  of  one  pound  on 
every  fquare  inch  of  the  valve  bt  This 
fliews  tliat  the  íteam  ¡s  then  ^  pan 
ftronger  than  the  common  air.  Now 
as  the  heighth  of  the  feeding  pipe  from 
the  ftmnel  F  to  the  furfacc  of  the 
water  S  s  is  not  above  three  feet,  ,and 
3  Í  feet  of  water  is  7|  of  the  prefíure  of 
air  ¡  Íf  the  fteam  were  T-*-  part  ftronger 
than  air,  it  would  puíh  the  water  oot 
at  E which  fin  ce  it  does  not  do,  it 
carmot  be  ftronger  than  air,  even  in 
this  cafe,  where  the  regnlator  being 
íhit,  it  is  moíl  of  all  confined,  8. 
When  the  regulator  is  open,  the  íteam 
gives  the  pifton  a  puíh  on  the  under- 
iide,  then  c^cupymg  more  fpace,  the 
fteam  comes  to  be^a  ;baiance  only  for 
the  outward  air,  and  fo  only  fuftains 
the  pifton ;  but  the  over  weight  of  the 
pump-rods,  at  the  contra ry  end  of  Ú& 


beam  draws  up  the  piñón  bey  and  C 
as  faras  W.  The  íteam,  then,  expandid 
fo  as  to  fill  11  p  all  the  cylinder,  would 
110 1  quite  fupport  it,  if  it  was  not  for  the 
over  weight  above  mentioned.  If  this 
was  not  true,  when  the  end  h  a  h  down 
as  low  as  it  can  go,  and  retís  upon  the 
beams  that  bear  its  ceníer,  the  chai  11  L  H 
above  the  piílon  would  grow  íkck,  ^nd 
the  piíton  niight  í  orne  times  be  puíhed  out 
of  the  cylinder,  which  never  hap.pens, 
Again,  when  firft  the  fteam,  is  let  into 
the  cylinder,  the  injeéled  water  is  puíhed 
011  fc  at  the  educlion  pipe  dTY>  and  ís 
all  out  of  the  cylinder  by  that  time  the 
piílon  ís  got  up  to  ¿.  If  then  the 
íteam  was  ftronger  than  air,  it  would  fly 
out  at  Y  after  the  water,  the  valve  Y 
not  beíng  loaded»  If  it  were  exaclly 
equal  to  the  ítrength  of  the  air,  it  would 
jttft  drive  all  the  water  3ut  at  Y,  but 
could  not  foliow  itíelf,  the  preíTure  being 
equal  on  each  fide  of  the  valve  by  fiip- 
poíition,  If  ít  be  weaker  than  the  air, 
it  will  not  forcé  all  the  water  out  of  the 
pipe  d  T  Y,  but  the  furface  will  ftarfd, 
íuppofe  at  T,  where  the  column  of  water 
T  Yadded  to  the  ílrength  of  the  fteam, 
is  equal  to  the  preíTure  of  the  air.  When 
the  fteam  is  T¿  weaker  than  the  air,  the 
hetght  T  Y  is  equal  3  \  feet,  Now  hnce 
the  whole  perpendicular  diftance  from 
d  to  Y  is  but  four  feet,  and  the  fteam 
h  always  fuííicient  to  expel  the  water  i 
it  ¡s  phin  it  can  never  be  more  than  ^ 
part  weaker  than  the  aír,  when  weakeíh 
9.  As  there  is  air  m  iU  the  water  in- 
jefted,  and  that  air  can  not  be  taken  ouf, 
or  condenfed  with  the  fteam  by  the  jet 
of  cold  water  coming  in  at  u}  the  whole 
operar  ion  would  be  difturbed,  and  only 
a  very  imperfecl  vacuum  made,  were  ít 
not  fcu"  the  following  contri  van  ce,,  We 
are  to  remember  that  when  fteam  ís  be- 
come  as  ftrong  as  air,  it  is  above  íixteen 
times  rarerj  fo  that- air  will  precipítate 
,  i  11  íteam ,  as  quickfilver  woujd  in  water, 
Therefore  all  the  air  extrica ted  from  the 
inje&ed  water,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  over  the  furface  of  fo  much  of 
the  injeíled  water  as  is  come  down  to 
dnt  Now  there  is  without  the  cylindej: 
at  4,  a  little  cup  with  a  valve,  and  from 
under  the  valve,  a  pipe  goíng  latera  i  ly 
into  tbe  cylinder  above  its  bottom  to  re- 
ce i  ve  the  air  into  the  cup.  When,  there- 
fore, the  fteam  firft  rufhes  into  the  cy* 
ünder,  and  is  a  lude  ftremger  than  th« 
6  Y  %á  autward 
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outwaiá  air,  ít  will  forcé  the  precipí- 
tated  air  tp  open  che  val  ve  at  4,  and 
make  its  efcape  j  Tiut  the  ñeam  cannot 
foi'ow,  becauíe  ít  is  weaker  tiran  the 
externa  1  air,  as  the  piir.cn,  by  aícendingj 
gires  it  rocín  to  expand,  1  This  valva 
from  tlie  naife  it  malees  is  called  the 
frsifting  daek-  10»  But  amongíl  the 
greateft  improvements  of  this  engine? 
we  inay  reckon  that  contnvance  by  which 
the  engibe  itfelf  is  rnade  to  open  and 
fhut  the  regulator  and  inje&ion-cock, 
and  that  more  nicejy  than  any  perfon 
aEtendmg  could  poíTibly  do  it-  For  if 
the  man  who  turas  the  regulator  at  Es 
and  the  injeclkm  cock  %  fetitn  che  pifión 
,is  comlng  down3  opens  the  regulator  and 
tfít$  in  the  fteam  too  foon  to  raife  the 
piiton  again?  ihe  ítrnkc  will  be  fhorter 
tlian  ít  ought  to  he  j  and  if  he  does  not 
open  the  reguiator  foon -  enough,  the 
p ilion  coniing  down  wsth  a.  prodigious 
forcé,  wül  very  probabjy  ürike  agairiíl 
the  ihroat  pipe  D  d  at  dt  and  emrti  it  to 
pieces,  Líkewik  wben  the  regulator  is 
bpVn,  the  fteam  goíng  into  ihe  cy  lindar, 
and  the  pifíon  tifing,,  the  ftroke  wül  not 
have  íts  full  Jength,  ií  the  fteam  is 
tu  raed  ofFj  and  the  ce  Id  water  injeíled 
loo'  foop  1  and  if  mjected  too  late,  the 
íteam  may  throw  the  pifen  quite  out  of 
thecylínder7s  top/itL.  To  prevent,  there- 
fpre,  all  fuch  accidenté,  there  is  hxed  to 
atj.arch  Z}  at  a  preper  diílance  from  the 
arch  P,  a  cftaín,  from  which  hangs  a 
.pe  rpendicular  piece,  or  working  beam 
Q^Q^,  which  comes  down  qmte  to  the 
üüot j  and  goes  thiough  it  in  a  hole 
which  it  fits  very  exa¿\ly.  This  piece 
Isas  a  Jong  ílit  in  it,  and  feveral  pin 
boles  and  pina  for  the  movement  of  fe- 
vera!  levers  deltined  to  the  office  of  open- 
íng  and  íhuEting  tbé  cocks  after  the  fol- 
dówing  manrier*  iVÍ  Between  two  per- 
pendicular píeces  of  wood  on  each  íide  of 
P,  there  is  a  íquare  axis  A  B  (tbid*  n°  2.) 
which  has  opon  it  feveral  iron  pieces 
□f  tbé  le  ver  kind,  The  firffc  is  the  píece 
C  E  D  calkd  the  Y,  fróm  its  reprefent- 
ing  thii-  létter  inv'erteá  by  its  two fhan ks, 
E  and  |>  j  on  the  upper  part  is  a  weight 
lo  be  raifed  higher  ánd  lowerj  ánd 
£xed  as  qccafion  requires»  Thís  Y  is 
fíxed  irery  faft  upon  the  &id  íron  axle  AB, 
jz.  From  the  áxíf  nangs  a  fert.  of  an 
iron  Üiirnpj  í  K  L  G3  by  its  two  hooks 
í  O 3  &nú  havn^  on  the  lower  part  two 
hole.;  KL,  thrdugh  which  panes  a.  long 
liüíj  piitl  LKj  and  keyeü  ín  the  íame. 
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When  thís  pin  is  put  in5  it  u  alfo  paffej 
through  the  two  holes  ín  the  ends  i;^ 
of  the  horizontal  fork  or  fpannerE  0)j 
jojned  at  its  end  Q^to  the  han  di  e  ofíhe 
regula tor  V  jo.  From  Q^to  O  are  k~ 
veral  holes,  by  which  the  faid  handíe 
may  be  fixed  to  that  part  of  the  cid 
which  is  moft  conveniente  13,  típon 
the  axis  A  B  i s  fixed  at  rlght  augbs 
the  Y  an  handle  or  le  ver  G  4,  which  ^oés 
on  the  on tíide  of  the  piece  anctlits 
between  the  pins.  Another  handk  k 
al  ib  falten  ed  upon  ihe  fáme  sxíe,  <yiz* 
H  5,  and  placed  at  half  a  rlght  ar^le  ^ 
the  íbimer  G  4  i  this  paíTes  íbrougEi  the 
ílí£  d£  the  piece  Q^Q^j  lying  on  one 
of  its  ptns.  Henee  we  fee  that  wken  ¿fie 
working  beam  goes  üpi  its  pin  Ín  the 
lifts  up  the  fpanner  H  5,  which  turra 
about  the  axle  fo  faít5  as  to  throw  Nía 

Y  wlth  its  weight  F  from  C  to  6t  ¡n 
which  direólion  it  would  continué  to 
move  after  it  paífed  the  perpendicular 
were  ít  not  preven  té  d  by  a  ir  cap  of  lea- 
ther  fixed  to  it  at  ¿#s  and  made  fa[|  %{ 
the  ends  m  and  ny  in  fuch  manner  as;  to 
alíow  the  Y  to  vihiate  backwaids  aüd 
forwards  abont  a  quarter  of  a  chele,  at 
equai  diílance  oh  this  íide  and  that  of  [he 
perpendicular.  14»  As  things  are  re- 
preíented  in  the  figure,  the  regulator  is 
opeiij  íts  píate  T  Y  being  íhewn  on  ene 
íide  of  the  pipe  S>  which  joins  the  cylin- 
der  and  boiler.  The  pííton  is  now  npí 
and  alfo  the  v^orking  beam  near  its  great- 
eft  height,  the  pin  in  the  ílit  has  tb  fir 
raífed  the  fpanner  H  5,  that  the  wclghE 
F  on  the  head  of  the  Y  is  brought  fo  far 
from  n7  as  to  be  paft  the  perpendieníar 
and  ready  to  fall  over  towards  ?;í,  whirh 
when  ít  doeSj  ít  will  by  its  íhank 
flrike  the  ¡ron  pin  KL  with  a  fmarí 
blowj  and  drawíng  the  fork  O  N  horizon- 
tal ly  towards  the  beam  Q_  \  will  draw 
the  end  ro  of  the  regulator  towards  i, 
and  thereby  íhutitj  by  ílipping  the  píate 

Y  under  the  holes  cf  the  throat-pipe  S» 
15.  Jmmediately  after  the  regulator  is 
fbutj  the  beam  rifing  a  little  higher  with 
its  pin  S  on  tbe  outfide  upon  the  lowcr 
part,  Jifts  op  the  end  i  of  the  handk  of 
the  inje&íng-cock,  and  bpens  it  by  tbs 
turning  of  the  two  parts  with  teeth* 
The  jet  immediítdy  making  a  vacuum, 
the  beam  agaín  defcend&j  and  the  pin  t 
depre0lng  the  handle  ki>  íliuts  their^ 
jeáion-cock  í  and  the  beam  contint^tng 
to  defeend,  the  pin  p  bears  downítbe 
handle  G  4,  and  throwing  back  tlié  Y» 
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íts  fhank  D  tbrows  forward  the  fork  N 
and  again  opens  the  regulator  to  recebe 
freíli  fteam,  After  this  every  thing  re- 
tundas before,  anti  thus  ¡s  the  cngine 
moft  wondet'fully  contri  ved  to  wmkítfelf. 
16.  Many  years  after  the  engine  had 
jjeéñ  made,  as  abo  ve  defcribed,  it  received 
another  improvement  of  very  great  ad- 
vanta|ej  and  that  was,  inftead  of  feed- 
jug  tbe  boiler  with  warm  water,  from  the 
top  of  the  cyíinder  (ibid.  ti0  r.)  by  the 
pipe  W  abo  ve,  and  F/  below,  they  con- 
tri ved  to  ñipply  it  with  the  fcaidíng  hot 
water  which  carne  oyit  of  tbe  educlion- 
pípc  í/T  Y,  which  npw,  inftead  of  going 
jíito  the  wafté  well  at  Y,  was  turned  into 
tlie  boiieron  the  top,  and  as  theeduítíon- 
pipebeforé  went  óut  at  the  ííde  of  the 
¿ylifider^  ít  was  now  inferted  ín  the 
bottóra  of  ¡t?  and  thongh  the  prefíure 
of  the  fteam  ín  the  boiler  be  fomewhat 
ítronger  rhan  ín  the  cyíinder,  yet  the 
weight  of  water  in  the  educlion  pipe 
being  added  to  the  forcé  of  fteam  In  the 
cylíncfer  witi  carry  the  water  down  coii- 
¿jn  tiJt  i  1  y ,  by  ove  re  ommg  the  refifta  ñce  i  n 
the  boiler, 

This  is  the  lever-engíne  with  the  ím- 
provements  of  Mr*  New  comen  -  and 
cthers ;  bnt  as  captain  Savary's,  or  rather 
the  marquis  of  Worceftei's,  is  very 
clieap  In  refpeeT:  of  thís  m achine,  and  as 
itísalfo  applicable  with  greafc  ad  van  ta  ge 
when  the  heíghth  to  which  tbe  water  is 
to  be  raifed  does  not  exceed  100  or  150 
feet,  we  fhall  here  fubjoin  a  view  of  that 
enginej  with  the  improvements  of  Di\ 
Defaguliers. 

The  boiler  B  B  (píate  XCIL)  is  a  large 
copper  body  of  a  globular  form,  which 
will  beft  of  all  withftand  tbe  very  great 
forcé  oí  fteam  that  In  this  cafe  is  neceflfa- 
ry.  Round  the  body  of  ibis  boiler  the 
fire  and  fíame  are  con  duele  d  as  fiiewn  at 
TTT.  It  has  a  coppercover  ícrewed 
orí,  which  contains  the  fteam-pipe  C  D, 
aad  two  gage-pipes  n¡  0,  which  by  tnrn- 
ñiglheir  cocks,  íhew  the  height  of  the 
water  wiihín  as  in  the  other  engine,  On 
the  fñ  me  cover  P  is  a  val  ve,  o  ver  which 
Mes  a  fteel-yard,  wíth  its  weíght  Q^to 
keep  it  down,  the  fírength  ofthe  vapouí 
B|¡ag  this  way  moít  exaclly  eíUmated, 
For  being  ín  the  natore  of  a  Jever  of 
tbe  third  íbrt,  itispíain,  if  the  beani  of 
tbelever  be  dívided  into  ten  equal  partsá 
and  the  firft  of  them  be  upon  the  middle 
tfthevalvej  and  the  weight  QJiangs  at 
Útzúj  3d,        0c,  divifionsj  that  then 
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the  forcé  of  the  fteam  which  can  ral  fe 
up  the  valve  wilí  be  3,  4,  £¡V,  times 
as  gveat  as  the  weight.  If  the  área  of 
the  vaíve  be  a  fquare  inch,  and  Q^  —  15 
3 ib.  banging  at  the  fecond  dívifion  is  raif- 
ed  by  a  fieam  ¡a'í]íing  up  the  valve^  ít 
wjlj  íhew  that  i  he  íleam  will  ihcn  preís 
with  the  forcé  of  two  atmofpheres,  and 
fo  on  to  ten  atmofpheres  i  hut  great  care 
muíí:  be  then  taken  that  the  fteam  Ta  very 
lirong  buril  not  tire  boiler  to  pieces,  The 
fteam  15  carried  from  the  boiler  to  a  eop- 
per-veífel  A3  by  mearis  of  the  pipe  C  D, 
and  is  let  into  ít  by  turníng  the  handie 
K  of  the  fteam -cock  D  I.  The  key  of 
this  cock  is  kept  down  by  the  ferew  L, 
lie] d  up  by  the  gibbet  D  L»  The  hanclíe 
turned  from  K  to  k  admits  a  paíTage  ty 
the  ¡team  into  1  he  cop  per-re  ce  l  ver  A, 
This  receiver  A  comsnunicates  at  bottonj 
with  the  fucking  pipe  ZH  goíng  down 
to  the  water  H  in  the  well  X,  and  above 
with  the  forcing  pipe  E  E>  which  goes 
up  a  little  above  the  water  of  the  itler- 
votr  Rj  and  berween  thefe  pipes  are  two 
valves  F  and  G  both  opening  upwards* 
The  fteam  being  Jet  in  u pon  the  water 
ofthe  receiver  A,  forcea  ít  up  thrqngh 
the  val  ve  F,  and  the  pipe  EE  to  the 
reférvoir,  and  then  the  receiver  is  fáll  of 
mt  fteam,  This  fteam  ín  the  receiver  ts 
condenfed  by  a  jet  of  cold  water  comíng 
from  the  forcing  pipe  by  the  ímall  pipe 
M  f,  beíng  let  in  and  mut  off  by  the 
cock  at  M.  The  fteam  being  condenfed 
by  this  jet  will  be  reduced  within  a  very 
fmaíl  fpace,  and  fo  make  a  vacainrr,  upon. 
which  the  water  in  the  well  will  rufh  up 
the  forcing  pipe  to  reftore  the  equiii- 
brium,  and  thus  again  fill  the  receiver 
A,  f  he  little  air  being  compreffcd  withín 
a  fmaíl  compafs  at  the  top  above  b  c+ 
That  ihere  may  be  al  way  s  water  ín  the 
force-pipe  for  the  jet?  there  is  a  little 
pipe  which  br-ings  the  water  to  it  f¡  o m 
the  rejeryoir  with  the  ímall  ítop-cocíc 
Y,  to  ílvut  it  ofF  upon  occalion.  Ther 
valves  at  F  and  G  are  examíned  at  any 
time  by  unfcrewíng  tbe  pin  1  to  loofert 
the  ftrap  2,  and  Jet  down  the  flanch  3, 
all  which  parts  are  íhewn  larger  Ín  the 
figures  n°  5.  By  the  particular  contri- 
vanee  of  the  cock  at  D  I,  snd  sts  key, 
Ble  water  is  made  to  pafsfrom  the  forcé- 
pipe  to  the  boiler  to  fupply  the  wafte  in 
fteam*  Thís  is  plainly  íhewn  ín  the 
feclions  of  the  cock  and  key,  where  5  is 
the  top  of  the  key5  6  is  a  hole  on  one 
ílde3  which  goes  down  to  the  bottom  to 

eonvey 
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csnvey  trie  íteams  or  Jet  of  water  ajter* 
iiatdy  to  the  receivers  ?is  a  notch  on 
íhe  piSer  íkle  to  také  in  the  water  from 
ílx;  forcé  pipe,  and  conduct  ít  to  the 
fcoíler  B.  How  this  is  done  ís  enfy  to 
eonceíve  from  a  view  of  the  two  feftions 
*í  tbe  cock  and  key,  in  two  poíitíons 
«yíthíu  it.  The  boiler  vnay  hold  about 
íive  or  ííx  lvogfheads,  and  the  re  ce  i  ver  oue 
liogfhead,  It  will  vuoik  four  or  five 
h  o  ti  rs  w  i  th  ou  t  re  cr  u  ¡t  i  ng  :  ah  ou  t  fe  u  t 
írrokes  a  minute  will  produce  upwards  of 
aso  hogífreads  per  hour*  This  fíeam 
'inakes  a  vacuum  fo  effe£luálíy¿  as  to 
ra  líe  water  fiTom>  the  welJ  to  the  height 
*if  twenty-nine  or  thirty  feet  5  and  fup- 
pj^fe  the  heám  able  to  lift  up  the  fteel- 
yard  with  its  weigbt  hangíng  at  the  6ih 
dtvifíon,  it  will  then  be  able  toraife  a 
column  oí  water  above  ílfty  yards  hígh, 
íis  beíng  then  ííx  times  ftranger  than  the 
prefiere  of  the  atmofphere,  as  h  eafily 
íindei  ílood  íiem  what  has  been  íaid  upon 
tile  fire-engine,  the  water  being  raífed 
in  a  iimílar  manner  in  boíb  machines, 
tliere  by  the  preífure  of  condenfed  eiaftíc 
aitj  and  he  re  by  the  preífure  of  rarefied 
ehilic  ííeam,  See  the  árticle  Engine  for 

This  eugine  confiits  of  fo  few  parís, 
that  i t  comes  very  cheap  in  proportion  to 
?he  water  that  it  railes,  but  k  has  i ts  l¡- 
ftiítff-  On  the  other  hand,  the  lever- 
«ftgine,  often  called  Newcomens,  has  its 
iimits  alío  1  that  is,  it  muft  not  be  too 
fma!l?  for  then  ít  wíU  have  a  great  deal 
of  fi  i  ilion  jn  proportion  to  tbe  water  that 
it  raifesrf  and  will  coft  too  dear  :  havmg 
,  as  m an y  parts  as  the  largeft  machines, 
T.vhich  are  tiie  beft  and  cheapeít  In  pro- 
portion to  the  water  fchéy  raí  fe. 
ín  the  Fhílofophical  Tranfaclions  thera 
h  an  actount  of  an  improvement  made 
in  the  fteam-engine  by  Mr.  Payne,  as 
íollows.  He  has  contri  ved  two  iroiv 
f  cts  or  vcfíels  of  a  cónica!  for  ni  inverted 
fts  repreftnted  by  A  I?  E  F  (n°  &  )  ™ 
the  uj*pe£-head  of  whicb  1$  fixed  a  globu- 
!  ir  copper-beaci,  "f  about  5  \  feet  diame- 
ter,  as  LMN.  Tben  tbere  ís  placed  on 
íhé  infide  a  fmall  machine  H,  calted  the 
íiifpenferj  \**\\\\  fpauts  ¿2  hcde¡  &c,  round 
the  il  ies  íixed  to  ir,  and  the  bottom 
ihficoí  refts  oíi  a  centtr  pin  O»     In  this 
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machine  ís  fked  an  uprtght  tuoe  G  ^hli 
hoies  at  the  bottom,  and  a  funnel  P  0^ 
the  top,  to  recelve  a  fpotit  of  water  froi^ 
a  conduit  pipe  Q_3  by  the  ftop-cock¿. 
Two  or  more  of  thefe  veíTels  are  pUced 
in  a  reverberatory  arcb  for  conveying 
the  inte n fe  heat  of  a  ftrong  flre^  the  fíame 
w hereof  e ncom palles  th e  iro n- v eííe k 
and  keeps  them  in  a  red  heat  during  the 
time  of  the  ir  ufe,  at  wbich  time  the  cog- 
wheel  I  being  turned  by  proper  mi- 
chineiy,  whirls  the  difpeníer  about  with 
.  great  velocíty,  and  caufes  the  water  in 
ít  to  fly  through  the  fponts  againíf  the 
fides  of  the  red  hot  pots»  By  this  means 
the  gréateíl  part  of  the  water  is  coaverted 
into  vapour  or  elaftic  fteam,  whkEi  h 
conveyed  by  a  common  pipe  and  cock 
to  the  barré!  of  the  engine  to  put  the 
pUton  in  motíon,  and  the  wafte  watír  is 
conveyed  away  at  bottom  by  means  of  a 
pipe  C  Dj  with  a  valve  at  D  to  keep  out 
the  air, 

Eefore  we  con  elude  the  fubje&  of  ñeam- 
engines,  we  fliall  add  a  moít  curlous  and 
ufe  ful  tabla  of  the  calculation  cf  the 
power  of  the  lever-engínes,  for  the  va- 
río us  diameters  of  the  cylinder,  or  fteam- 
barrel,  and  bore  of  tbe  pump,  that  are 
capable  of  raifing  water  from  48  to  440 
líogflieads  per  hoür,  at  any  depth  from 
15  to  ido  yards»  It  was  compofed  by 
Henry  Bei'ghtons  and  is  founded  on  this, 
principie,  that  thc  ale  gallón  of  182  cu* 
bic  i n ches  of  water  weighs  10  Ifj.  3 
averdapois,  and  a  fuperñcial  fquare  indi 
is  preffed  with  the  weight  of  14  fo,  13  J, 
of  alr,  when  the  merenry  ñands  at  a 
medíum  in  the  b arome terP  But  alUw- 
ing  for  fe  ve  ra  i  fri¿lions>  and  to  give  a 
eonírderahíe  velocíty  to  the  engine,  it  Is 
found  by  experience  that  no  more  thait 
S  ífe,  of  preífure  muft  be  alJowed  to  an 
inch  fquare  on  the  pillo n  ín  the  cyiínder, 
that  it  may  make  about  finteen  ítrokes 
ín  a  minute  at  about  fix  feet  to  each 
ílroke,  This  calculation  ís  but  the  or- 
dinary  power  ín  praélíce,  for  with  large 
boiíers  the  pifton  will  make  twenty  or 
twenty -Mve  per  minute,  and  each  ot 
them  fe  ven  or  eight  feet  j  and  then  a 
pump  of  ni  no  inches  bore  will  difeharge 
more  than  320  hoglheads  per  hour>  aad 
for  other  íí^es  proportionabl)% 
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An  ex  ampie  of  the  ufe  of  the  table.  Sup- 
pofe  it  weie  requíred  to  draw  150  hogf- 
íieads  ^?¿t  hour3  at  9  o  yards  deep :  m 
the  fevtnth  coíunin  I  ñnd  the  r.eardt 
iiuinbei- 149  hogílieads  ;  and  againíl  k, 
in  the  fidl  coKimn,  I  find  a  fe  ven  inch 
bét  i  thenj  u irder  90^  the  deptht  on  the 
JÍght  ín  the  íáme  J  ine,  I  ha  ve  27  inclies, 
the  día  meter  of  the  cylinder  ñi  for  that 
purpofe  :  and  fo  fqr  any  other. 
fw%-ENGJNE,    See  the  aitide  Ták- 

ff  EwcineSj  thvife  made  for  raifing 
water:  fuch  is  the  fteam-engine,  airead  y 
diferí bed»   See  a If o  Wat er-wgrks. 


ENGIiSÍEEIt,  or  Ikcineer,  properly  cíe- 
noies  a  contri  ver,  or  maker,  of  enginés. 
See  the  precedir.g  attíclc, 

EKGlNEER,  in  the  niílirary  ait,  arj  able^ 
exp^rt  man,  who,  by  a  perfe&  know- 
¡edge  in  mathematics,  delinéales  upon. 
paper,  or  mark*  upon  the  ground,  aü 
íoits  of  íorts,  and  other  wrirka  proper 
íor  office  and  defcnce.  He  /houtd  un^ 
dei  (knd  the  an  of  fortificarion,  ib  as  to 
beable,  not  on]y  to  dífcover  the  defefts 
of  a  place4  but  to  find  a  remedy  proper 
for  them,  as  alio  how  to  make  ati 
attack  upon,  as  weU  as  to  defend»  the 
place.    Engineers  are    extremeiy  ne- 
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ceflfary  for  the  fe  purpofes  :  wherefore  it 
ís  requíJlte  that}  befides  being  ingenious, 
íhcy  iTiou  Id  be  brave  in  proporción. 
Whcn  at  a  ííege  the  engineers  have  nar- 
rowly  fin  veyed  the  place*  the  y  are  to 
inake  tbeir  report  to  the  general*  by  ae- 
quainting  him  which  part  tbey  jndge  the 
weakeft,  and  wbere  approaches  may  be 
ríiade  with  moft  fuccefs.  Their  bufmefs  Is 
alfo  to  delinéate  thelines  of  círcnmvalla- 
tion  and  comravallation,  takíng  all  the 
advantages  oí  thegroundi  to  mark  out 
the  trenchcs,  pkces  of  arirís*  bateen  es, 
and  bdgmentSj  taking  care  th^t  none 
of  the  ir  wbrfcs  be  ñanked  or  difcovered 
from  the  place,  After  makin'g  a  fakhftil 
report  to  the  general  of  what  is  a  doing, 
the  englneeis  are  to  demand  a  fufficient 
nnmber  of  woikmen  and  utenfils,  and 
wbntever  elfe  is  iicceffary, 
ENGLAND,  the  íbuthern  divifiun  of 
Greüt  Britaín,  fttuaíed  in  the  Atfantic 
ocean,  between ,  a°  eaft  and  6Q  weít 
Jongitnde,  and  between  49  o  55' and  55* 
55'  norrb  htirude. 

There  are  in  England,  includtng  Wales, 
fifty-two  counties,  two  archbtfhopncs, 
twenty-four  bí  flioprics,  two  univerfitks, 
t*'enty-nine  cicles,  úpwárds  of  eíght 
hnndred  towns,  and  near  ten  thoü.íand 
pariíhes  j  fopnofed  lo  coníain  about 
6,000^000  of  peopje. 
As  to  the  pclity,  trade,  lá-W,  civil  and 
reltgtoos  antjqmiies,  of  Engíand* 
their  fe  vera!  branches  are  trcated  of  un- 
der  the  artilles  Parliament,  Péuvy- 

COUNCIL*  CüURT,  CuSTOM-HúUSE, 

AnMtRALTY*  &t. 

#>-u;-Englas!i>3  comprehending  the  co- 
lon] es  of  Mafíachufet?,  New  Hamp- 
íhiie,  Connecltcut,  Rhode-iíland,  and 
Providence  Plantaticn,  ís  filuated  be- 
tween C70  a  lid  73°  weíl  longitude,  and  - 
bciween  41o1  and  45  o  nortb  laiitode, 
The?  provinees  ínto  which  New  England 
ís  dividéd,  have  dirFerent  conítítiitions, 
and  generally  different  governois,  who 
have  a  negative  voice  in  the  chdíce  of 
the  menibers  who  are  to  ferve  as  the  ir 
council  i  and  befídes,  all  íaws  muft  be 
ientífo  Oíd  England  to  rece  i  ve  the  ap* 
probation  of  the  crawn,  and  no  a6t  of 
government  ís  va] id  wíthont  the  go- 
vemor's  confem  in  writing. 

ENGLECERIE,  Encleshire*  or  Ewc- 
L  í  5  H  E.a  Y ?  an  antient  word  fignifying 
the  being  ari  englifiiman^  whích  was  ufed 
in  the  time  of  king  Carjntus3  to  dtltin- 
giii/h  the  Engliíh  fvom  the  Danés* 
dpecíally  in  the  caíé  of  murder,  and  Its 
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punifhment;  as  where  a  perfon  wae 
privateJy  killed,  fuch  a  perfon  Was 
deemed  francigena,-  which  comprehendccj 
every  alien*  tí Jl  englecerie  was  provecí- 
that  ís  to  fay,  till  he  was  made  out  to 
be  an  engliíhman,  in  which  cafe  the 
town,  &c.  wberein  it  was  committed 
was  exempted  from  amercement,  whkh 
k  was  líable  to  if  the  murderer  0f 
a  dañe  efcaped  out  of  it  unpuniOi^d 
Themanher  of  proving  the  party  flai¿ 
to  be  an  engllíhrnan*  was  before  üic 
coroner*  by  two  men  that  knew  his 
father,  and  two  w ornen  that  knew  his 
mother.  This  was  taken  away  b? 
flatute  14  Edw,  IIL  Cp  4,  * 
ENGUSH*  or  the  English-tongue 
the  language  fpoken  by  the  peop]e  ¿ 
England,  and,  wlth  fome  variation,  by 
til  oí  é  of  S  cotí  and,  as  welí  as  part  of 
Irelandj  and  the  reít  of  the  britiíh  do. 
minions. 

The  antient  language  of  Eritain  ís  ge- 
nerally allowed  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  diegatilíc,  or  french  ; 'this  iflan¿;  jfl 
al]  probability,  having  been  firft  peopled  ¡ 
from  GaMta,  as  both  Caviar  and  Tactos 
afErm}'and  pro  ve  by  mjiny  ítrong  and 
concluJlve  ar^uments,  as  their  religión* 
ni-Timers,  cuftoms,  and  the  nearnefs 
of  their  fituation.  But  nqvv  we  bata 
very  fmall  remains  of  the  antient  britiíh 
tongue*  except  in  Walcs*  Gornwall3  the 
iílands  and  highlands  of  Scotíand,  part 
of  Ireland*  .  and  fome  piovi rices  of 
Fran ce j  w h ich.  w i 1 1  nota ppear  íl ra n ge, 
when  what  foilows  is  confidered, 
Julius  Csefar*  fometime  before  the  bírth 
of  our  Saviour*  made  a  defeent  upon 
Britain,  though  be  may  he  faid  rather 
ro  have  difeovered  than  conqnered  itj 
butj  about  the  year  of  ChríEl  forty-ív¿¿ 
in  the  time  of  Claudius,  Aulus  Plautius 
\vas  fent  o  ver  with  fome  román  forcé?* 
by  whom  two  kings  of  the  Britons, 
Codigunus  and  CaraclacuSj  were  both 
overeóme  in  battle  í  wherenpon  a,romai>. 
colon  y  was  planted  at  Mal  den  in  Élíferj 
and  the  fon  the  rn  parts  of  the  ííland  were 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  román  pro* 
vi  rice  i  after  that,  the  Ííland  was  con- 
querid as  far  nortíi  as  the  Frittis  of 
Dumbarton  and  Edinburgb,  by  Agí  i  col  a, 
in  the  time  of  Dominan  j  whereupon,  a 
great  number  of  the  Britons,  in  the 
conquered  part  of  the  iíland,  rethed  to 
the  weít  pait  called  Walc5*  carryñig 
theír  langaage  with  them. 
The  greateft  part  of  Eritain  bcíng  tlms 
become  a  román  pro  vi  n  ce*  the  román 

legions^ 
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ligios 


who  refided  in  Britain  for  abo  ve 


^  Luindred  years,  undoubtedly  dif- 
^níbted  the  latín  tongue  ¡  and  the 
pj^ple  being  afcerwards  governed  by 
Jaws  written  in  Latín,  mu ít  neeeííarily 
p^e  a  mixtura  of  languages,  This 
feen5s  to  have  be  en  the  firlt  mu  tai  ion  the 
h  n  eud  ge  °f  Britain  fu  ffe  red , 
¡Phps  «he  brttiíh  tongue  coiítíimed,  for 
fome  time,  rnixíesd,  wíth  the  provincial 
Itíttj  tiJ3,  the  joman  legions  beíng  called 
pjnie,  the  Scots  and  Picts  took  the  oppor- 
miíitytoattaek  and  haríais  South  Eritnin: 
'upan  wliich,  K.  Vortigen,  ahaut  the 
J$0  4+o,  calied  the  Saxons  to  bis 
iffifíattcej  who  carne  over  wifti  fe  ver  al 
flf  their  neighbours,  and  havmg  re- 
Biilfed  the  Scots  and  Piáis,  were  re- 
^¿rded  for  their  fervices  with  the  iñe  of 
Tknet,  and  the  whotecoumy  of  Kent  : 
hit  growing  tno  powerfu1>  -  and  not  be- 
in^  contented  with  their  allotment,  dlf- 
dTefled  the  inbabitatits  of  all  the  coun- 
jfyoii  ihe  eaít  fide  of  theSevevn  :  thusthe 
¡  trilito  tongue  was  ín  a  great  mesfure 
I  ¿dtroyedj  and  the  Saxon  introducid  in 
p  Itcad , 

frbat  Lbe  faxon  tongue  was  Iong  befo  re 
¡  ihe  corqneít,  about  the  year  70»,  we 
jDay'obiei  ve  in  the  morí  antient  manu- 
fríipt  of  that  language,  which  ¡s  a  glofs 
wi  the  Evangeliits,  by  bifhop  Eadfride, 
h  the  th ve e  firít  articies  of  the 
iwrt's  prayer  rutí  tbus.  * 
"  Uren  fader  thíc  aith  in  heofnas,  ííc 
"gehalgud  chin  noma,  fo  cynieth  tliin 
ne,  Síc  thin  willa  fue  is  heofnas,  and 
«incordio,  ©V." 

h  ttiÉ  beginuing  of  the  ninth  century, 
íie  Danés  ínvaded  Eng] and,  and  getting 
i  foDiing  in  the  northem  and  eaftern 
prtsííf  the  country,  their  power  gra- 
foiWy  irícreafedj  and  they  beca  me  ¡ble 
mañera  oí  it  in  about.  two  htmdred  years, 
By  iliis  means  the  antient  englííh  obtaineti 
1  tinture  of  the  danifh  language  ¡  bul 
tkirgovemment,  being  of  no  long  con* 
tiniiancej  áid  not  make  fo  great  an  al- 

|tíratíon  in  the  Ajiglo-  faxon ,  as  the  next 
íevclutíon,  when  the  wliole  Jand,  A*  D. 
1067,  was  fubdued  by  William  the 
Conqueren;,  dnke  of  Norman dy  in 
Fniice  :  for  the  NormanSj  as  a  monu- 
rtiíiitof  their  con queít3  endeavoured  to 
mate  tbeír  language  as  generally  receív* 
£d  as  their  ddmmands,  and  therehy  ren- 

vBered-  the  engiiíli  language  an  en  tire 
medley. 

Ábcrnt  the  y  car  900,  the  Lord's  prayer 
"n  ^e  antient  Anglo-faxon^,  ran  thüs  1 
Vol.II,  B 


€i  Thu  ti  re  fader  the  catt  an  heofenum^ 
*(  íi  thin  ñama  gehalgoc!  ;  cu  me  thin 
í¡  rice  fi  thin  willa  on  torthjiü  fwa,  ivva 
íf  on  heofenums  &cSy 
About  the  year  11 6o,  under  Hen.  II* 
k  was  rende  red  tlms  by  pope  Adviaiij  an 
engliOiman,  in  rhyine  ; 

<£  Uve  fader  in  heaven  vlch, 
st  Thy  ñame  be  hayled  ever  licihj 
**  Thou  bring  us  thy  micheil  bltffe  : 
<c  Ais  hit  in  heaven  y-doe 
€t  Evar  in  yearib  beena  it  alfo,  ^c." 
Dr.  Hkkes  gives  us  an  extvaordinary 
fpecimén  of  the  engliíb,  as  fpoken  in. 
the  year  1385,  upon  the  very  lubjecl  of 
the  englifli  tongue. 

t£  As  ¡t  is  knowe  how  meny  maner 
f£  peplc  becth  in  thts  lond  f  the  re  betth 
<c  alfo  fo  many  dyvers  longiges  and 
"  tongesj  Kothelefs  Walfchemen  and 
fí  Scots  that  beeth  nought  medíed  with 
ts  other  nations,  holdeth  wei  nyh  hir 
cí  firfte  longage  and  (peche ;  but  yí  the 
li  Scottes  tli3t  were  fometime  confedera* 
í;  and  woned  with  the  Pieles  drawe 
(í  fomewhat  after  hir  fpeche  j  but  the 
<£  Flemynges  that  wnneth  on  the  wefte 
*}  fide  of  Wales,  haveth  loíl  her  ftrange 
u  fpech  and  fpeketb  í'exoníiche  now< 
í;  Alfo  engli/hemen^  they  had  from 
ÍS  the  bygynnynge  thre  maner  fpeche  : 
"  noitherne,  fouthevne,  and  middel 
£í  fpeche  in  the  middel  of  the  lond,  as 
"  they  come  of  thvee  maner  of  pepk  of 
£í  Germán Ea  :  notheles  by  commyxtioii 
íC  and  me]]ynge  fivft  with  Danés,  and 
"  aftévwards  with  Norman s  in  meny 
t(  the  contrary  longage  '  is  apayrcd, 
|C  (corrnpted,) 

fí  This  ap^yrynge  of  the  burthe  of  the 
"  tunge  is  byeaufe  of  tweie  thynges  ; 
**  oon  is  for  children  in  feole  agenOt  . 
"  the  ufuage  and  maner  of  all  other 
t£  natíons>  beeth  compeiled  for  to  leve 
**  hire  own  longage,  and  for  to  conj- 
mt  rué  hírleífons  and  here  thyngcs  ia 
^  French,  and  fo  they  haveth  fetlie  Nor- 
4  *  m  a  n  s  coni  e  fi  ril  i  n  to  E  nge  Ion  d«  Alfo , 
"  gentlemen  children  beeth  taugbt  to 
"  í'peke  Frcnfche  from  the^tyme  that 
É£  they  beeth  rokked  in  here  cradeí,  and 
íf  kunneth  fpeke  and  play  with  a  chíldes 
í(  broche  ;  and  uplondiífcbe  men  wíll 

lykne  hymfelf  to  gentilmen,  and 
íf  fondeth  with  great  befynefíe  for  to 
í£  fpeake  Frenfche  to  he  ta  Id  of,  --Hit 
cí  feemeth  a  greet  wonder  how  englílche- 
Kt  men  and  her  own  longage  and  tonge 
'*  ¡s  fo  dy verle  of  fown  in  this  oon 
"  ilond  s  and  the  longage    of  Nor- 

6  %  tf  mandie 
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«  mandíe  is  comíynge  of  an  other  lond, 
**  and  hath  ocn  manner  ib  un  amo  rige 
*í  alie  men  that  fpeketh  hit  arigt  iti 
<£  Engelond.  Alio  of  the,  forefaid 
"  faxon  tonge  that  ís  deled  (divided)  a 
fí  three,  and  abide  fcarceliche  with 
*f  fewe  uplondiflche  men  is  greet  wonder. 
ft  For  men  of  the  cft,  with  men  of  the 
*f  weft,  is,  as  it  were,  undir  the  íarne 
(í  partí  e  of  hevene  acordeth  more  in 
sí  fbwnynge  of  fleche,  than  men  of  the 
f£  northf  with  men  of  the  fouth.  There- 
*«  for,e  it  is  that  mercii,  that  beeth  men 
"  of  myddel  Engelond3  as  it  were,  pár- 
€i  teners  of  the  endes,  underftondeth 
**  bettre  the  fule  longages  northerne,  and 
fí  ion  the  ni  e,  than  northerne  or  fon  the  me 
íC  undtiítondtih  cither  other.—  Al'I  the 
Sí  longage  oí  the  Northumbers  and 
**  fpechhiliche  at  Yoikf  is  fó  fchaVp, 
*'  ítittmg  and  frotynge,  and  unfehape, 
«  that  we  fóutherne  men  may  that 
<s  longage  unnethe  underftondc,  ¿V," 

Hk&cis  Thefaur-  liter.  fipt, 
In  the  year  3537,  the  Lord's  prayer  was 
piinted  as  f Ollows  i  Sí  O  orne  father 
«  which  arte  in  heven,  halowed  be  thy 
**  ñame  i0  let  thy  kíngdome  come,  thy 
Sí  will  be/fu  Ifiled  as  well  Ín  erth  as  ít 
«  is  in  heven  ;  geve  us  this  dñye  ín 
'.  "  dayly  bred3  *&cSl  Wbere  it may  he 
cbferved  that  the  di&ion  is  brought  al- 
idoA  to  the  preferit  ftandard,  the  chief 
variations  bei%  only  in  the  orthography. 
Ey  thefe  iáftances3  and  man  y  others 
that  snight  be  gtven,  it  appeais,  that  the 
enghm  faxÓTi  Íariguage3  of  which  the 
Normans  deípoiled  ns  in  a  £reat  meaíbre, 
íiad  irs  beautíeSj  was  íignificánt  and  em- 
phatícalj  and  preferabje  to  ivhat  they 
Impofed  on  us.  u,  Grear,  veri  f  y,"  fays 
Cárnden,  "  was  th  e"gí  o  ry  o  i  tiu  r  ton  gne, 
*■  befo  re  the  norman  rti'nqueft,  in  thís, 
"  that  the  oíd  engliíh  coold  expiéis, 
is  moft  aptly,  áll  the  conceptions  of  the 
tl  mind  in  their  ocvn  tongue,  withoot 
Cí  borrowíng  fio  ni  any,ÍT  Of  this  he 
gives  fevera)  example?* 
Havtng  thus  íhéwri1  how  the  antient 
britiíh  langnage  was,  in  a  manner^  ex- 
tírpated  by  the  Román s,  Danés,  and 
Saxon?,  andfucceeded  by  the  Saxorij  and 
after  that  the  Snxnn  bíended  wtth  the 
Norman  l'Vench,  we  mal!  now  mentlon 
two  other  can  íes  of  cbange  in  the  Isn- 
^iiagíi !  the  firíf  of  thefe  is  owing  to  ¡he 
Britons  having  been  a  longilínea  trading 
náttorij  wbéreby  ofEcesj  dignifica  ñames 
of  wares,  and  tenns  of  traffic  are  in- 
tcoducedj   whích   we  take   with  the 
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wares  from  the  perfons  of  whom  víc 
have  them,  and  íbnn  ihem  anew  a¿ 
cordíng  to  the  genhis  of  our  ovvn  tongUí. 
and  beíides  this  change  in  the  hn^^ 
arifmg  from  commerce,  Britaín^  havffo 
been  a  conftderable  time  fubjeñ  to  [|¿ 
fee  of  Rome,  in  eccleiiaítical  -afFafrs 
nmíl  unavoidably  introduce  fome  i(a]ia¿ 
wórds  among  ns.  Secondly,  as  to  the 
particular  properties  of  a  langi^g^  0Ur 
tongue  has  nndergone  no  ímáll  nju¡|, 
tion,  or  rather  has  received  no  Imai!  im. 
provement  upon  that  acconnt ;  for  as 
to  the  Greek  and  Latín,  the  learrsed  have 
together  with  the  arts  and  feiences,  now 
rendered  familiar  among  us,  introducEd 
abundance  5  nay  almoít'  aj]  the  terftij  oí 
art  in  the  mat hematíes^  phíloíbpJiy,  pliy- 
Í]C,  and  anatómy  5  and  we  have  enter- 
tained  many  more  from  the  latín, 
Frene  h,  &c*  for  the  falce  of  neatnds  ¡U 
ciegan cy :  fo  that,  at  this  íhy}  m 
ianguage^  which  about  1800  years  a^, 
was  the  antient  Brltifh,  or  Welílj,  &¿ 
ís  now  a  mixto  re  of  Saxonj  Teutofljcj 
Dutch,  Daniíh,  Norman,  and  inodém 
French,  embellíflied  with  the  Gretk  and 
Latin»  Yet  this,  in  ovir  opinión,  is 
fár  from  beíng  a  difadvantage  \á  ifo 
engliíh  tongos  as  now  fpoke  (for  aU 
languages  have  nndergone  changa  a(Hl 
do  continnaJly  particípate  with  eadi 
other)  that  it  has  ib  em  iched  it,  now 
to  become  the  moíl  copious,  ftgm&útj 
fluentj  courreon?,  amorous  and  mafeuline 
Janguage  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the 
world  ;  This,  indeed,  was  Cimdcns 
opinión  of  it  ín  his  time,  and  Br, 
Heyisn's  in  his  time  :  if  then  the  énglílh 
tongnej  in  the  opinión  of  thefe  l^rncd 
authors,  deíeiTed  mch  a  ciiaracltrín  tkdr 
daysj  how  much  more  now3  havíitg 
íince  received  fo  confiderabie  improve- 
ments  from  fo  man  y  celebra  ted  writers* 

ENGONASIS)  a  ñame  given  to  thecon- 
íieJiation  Hercules    See  Hercules. 

ENGRAFT1NG,  or  Graftinc,  ingar- 
deníng.    See  the  anide  Graftjííc. 

Er^GRÁILED,  or  Ingrailed,  ín  he, 
raidry,  a  term  den  ved  f  rom  the  fandi 
grrjlj,  hail ;  and  iignifylng  a  tlnn^tk 
hail  has  fallen  upon  and  breke  off  íht 
ed^eF,  Jeaving  theih  rpgged^  or  with 
half  rotmds,  or  fe  111  icírcles,  ífruck  ouí of 
their  edgéK . 

ENG-RAVING,  the  art  of  cutting  metáis 
and  precioup  ftones,  and  ieprdeiiíiug 
thereon  ñgures,  letti-cfij  or  whuiever  de 
vice,  or  defign,  the  artíft  fanctes. 
Engiavíngj  properly  a  branch  of  fcülp* 
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ture,  ísdivíded  ínto  Feveral  other  bran ch- 
es accordíng  to  the  ra^tter  w  he  re  o  11  it 
is'einployedj  and  the  m  antier  of  per- 
forming  it. 

The  original  way  of  engraving  on  wood 
is  denominated,  at  preferir,  wíthuyby 
cuttiag  ín  wood  ;  that  on  metáis  with 
aqiíafqrtís,  is  named  etebing:;  that  by 
the  k  ni ¡f e,  b  u  r nimer ,  pune  h  ,  and  ícr aper* 
¡s"  cal  Led  me^óttnto  ?  th¿í  0:1  ftones  for 
ÉomhBj  SFf.  ftone-cuttirig  j  and  that  per- 
íormed  with  the  grave?»  on  metáis  or 
piecious  ítones,  keeps  alone  the  primitíve 
ñame  of  erigraving,  beíijg  that  whích 
fhall  at  pvefent  attend  to.    See  the  ar- 
ricies Cutting,  Etchinc,  Mezzq- 
tí ntOj  and  Sculpturg, 
Encravino  o?/  rt^pei:  ís  employed  ín  re- 
prefenting  portratts,  h  ¡ftones,  landíkips, 
foMages,  "■figiire*,  buildings,  &cñ  either 
afur'paintings,  or  defigns,  for  that  pur- 
p¡>fe,  Scc  Desicn  and  Painting. 
Jt  Í8,perfqrmeá  with  the  gtaver  on  a. 
píate  of  copper,    wbich,   being  well 
poliflied,  is  covered  o  ver  thmly  with 
yirgin-waxj  and  then  fmoothcd,  whjle 
v?arm,  with  a  feather,  fo  tbat  the  wax 
he  of  an  equal  thicknefs  on  the  píate  ; 
and  on  thís  the  draught  or  defign,  done 
inblacklead,  red  chai k,  or  ungummed 
ííjkf  is  la  id  with  the  face  of  the  draw- 
ing  on  the  wax ;  then  they  rub  the  back- 
fide,  which  will  can  fe  the  whole  dtíign 
of  the  drawíng  to  appear  on  the  wax, 
The  defign,  thus  ttánsferred,  is  tiaced 
ttirough  on  the  copper,  with  a  point,  or 
needJe  ;  then  heatiog  the  píate,  and 
tskíng  ofF  the  wax,,  the  ftrokes  remain 
lo  be  folio  wed,  heightened,  accord- 
ing  to  the  tenor  of  the  defign,  with  the 
grave/j  which  inuíf  be  ver  y  ílmp,  and 
wéll  poin  [  ed .   See  the  arricie  G  a  ver» 
In  the  conducl  of  the  grave r  confiíls'  al- 
morí all  the  arí,  which  dependa  no.t  fb 
niueh  upon  rules  as  upon  praftice,  the 
habí t u de,  di fp ofi tío n ,  and  genios  ef  the 
artift,  the  principies  of  tragraving  being 
the  lame  with  ihoíe  of  pnimin^  ;  for  if 
an  engraver  he  not  a  períeñ  m&fter  of 
delign,  he  can  never  hope  to  a  ni  ve  at  a 
degree  of  perfeclion  tn  this  art.  In  con- 
(hthng  the  ftrokes,  or  ctus,  of  the  graver, 
lie  miift  bbferve  the  aéTión  of  the  fingers» 
and  of  all  theír  paits,  with  the  ir  out- 
liíjes ;  and  rema]  k  how  they  advance 
towards,  or  fall  back  from  his  %ht,  and 
then,  conduít  his  graver,  accordíng  to 
i  be  rifings  or  caviues  óf  the  muleles,  or 
fioldí,  wídening  the  ílrokes  in  the  Síght, 
and  eoRtraaing  them  ¿ti  the  íliades  i 


as  alfo  atthe  exEremity  of  the  otitlines,  to 
which  he  onght  to  cenduít  the  cuts  of  the. 
g rn ver,  that  the  figures  or  objetts  repre- 
lénted.  inay  not  appear  as  if  they  we re 
gnawn  5  and  lightenlng  his  hand,  that 
the  outÜnes  may  be  perfeílly  foünd, 
withoiit  appearing  cut  or  flit  ;  and  al- 
though  bis  ítrokes  necefiarily  bveak  off 
w  lié  re:  a  muí  ele  begins,  yet  they  ought 
always  to  ha  ve  a  cerra  in  conneclíon  with 
ench  oihíír,  ib  that  ¡he  íb  íl  íb  oke  fliould 
often  ferve  to  make  the  fecond,  be* 
caufe  thís.  will  íhew  the  í Veedora  of  the 
graver: 

If  hair  be  the  fnbjecl,  let  the  en  g  ra  ver 
begin  his  work  by  makíng  the  outlines 
of  the  principal  locks,  and  íketch  thera 
out  in  a  carelefs  mannery  wbich  may 
be  finiflredj  at  ieifure,  with  finer  and 
thinner  ílrokes  tu  tlie  vety  extreraities* 
The  értgraver  mtift  avoid  making  very 
a  cute  angle?,  efpecially  ín  reprefenting 
fleíh,  when  he  crofTes  the  firít  írrokes 
with  the  fecond,  "becaiife  it  wiíl  forra  a 
t  very  difagreeaule  píece  of  í¡abby-like 
lattice-work,  excepc  In  tbe i""repreí en ta- 
tian.  of  forae  cíouds,  ín  terapeíts,  the 
waves  of  the  fea,  and  ín  reprefentatíons 
of  íkíns  of  haíry  animáis,  and  leaves 
of  treeí.  So  that  the  médium  between 
fqnare  and  acute  feems  to  be  the  beft 
and  moíl;  agreeable  to  the  eye.  He  that 
would  reprefent  fcuípíure,  muir  re- 
member  that,  as  ílatucs,  &¿*  are  ruoíb 
commonly  raade  of  white  rnarble?  or 
ílone,  whofe  colour  does  not  produce 
foch  dark  íhades  as  other  raatters  do, 
haye  no  black  to  theír  eyes,  ñor  hair 
,  of  the  heád,  and  beard  ñying  ín  the'air* 
If  the  engraver  would  preferve  one 
qtiality  and  harmony  in  his  works,  he 
íbould  always  íketch  out  the  principal 
objeeTs  of  bis  píece  befóte  any  parí  of 
them  are  finiíjied. 

The  ihftruments  neceíTary  for  thís  fort  of 
ergraving  are,  Ivíides  a  graver,  a 
cuihion,  or  fand  bag,  made  of  leather, 
to  lay  the  píate  on?  in  order  to  gitie  it 
the  neceffjry  turns  and  raotioñs  5  a  bur- 
niíher  made  of  iron,  or  fteel,  round  at 
one  end,  and  ufnally  flattifK  at  the  other, 
ró  rub  out  ñips  and  faílures,  foften  the 
ftrokes,  ¿^c,  a  feraper,  to  pare  off  the 
Auí  a  ce,  on  occaíion  ;  and  a  rubber  pf 
a  black  hat,  or  cloth  rolled  np,  to  fíll  up 
the  ftrokes  that  they  may  appear  tUe 
more  vi  fióle* 
In  tngramwg  on  precibus  'fltmeit  they  ufe 
either  the  díainond  or  the  cmery.  The 
díamond,  which  is  the  hardelt  of  all 
ü^i  ftones-, 
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ftonesj  is  onlycutby  itfelf,  orwith  its 
own  matter,  The  ññl  thing  to  be  done 
ín  th  ís  brfñeh  of  errgraving,  is  to'cémeht 
two  rough  diainonds  to  the  ends  of  íwo 
íticks  big-  encugh  to  hoki  them  fteady  in 
the  hand?  and  to  rub  or  grind  tbeirij 
againft  each  Giher,  ti  II  they  be  brou°ht 
to  the  f br m  d e íired  „  Thedüftj  or  po wd er 
that  is  rnbbed  oíí  ferves  afterwards  tü 
polifh  them,  which  is  peiformed  with 
a  kind  of.  mili  that  turns  a  wheel  of 
foft  iron,  The  riiamond  ís  fixed  Ín  a 
brafs  difh,  and,  thus  applied  to  the 
wheel/is  coyered  with  diamond  dti  ft,  mixt 
up  with  oii  of  olive*  j  and  when  the  día- 
mond  ís  to  be  cut  facej-w'ifé,  they  apply 
firft  one  face,,  then  :mother,  to  the  wheeL 
Rubíes,  fapphires,  and  topazes,  are  cut 
and  formed  the  íame  way  on  a  copp.ér 
wheel,  and  poltíbed  with  trípoli  djluteid 
in  water.  As  to  agates,  árnéthyftéj 
emerakls5 '  hyacinths*  granates,  rubies 
and  otheis  oí  the  fofter  itónes,  they  are 
cut  on  a  leaden  wbeel,  moiftened  with 
émcry  and  water*  and  poliíhed  with 
tripolí  on  a  pewtei1  wheel,  Lapislázuli, 
opa!,  &c>  are  poüíhed  on  a  wcoden 
.  w.heeí  To  fa ib  I o n  an d  engrav e  vaics  of 
agüite,  cryftal,  lapis-lazuli,  or  the  like, 
they  make  ufe  of  a  kind  of  laíhe,  like 
that  uied  by  pewterers  to  hold  the 
vefítls,  which  are  to  be  wtought  with 
proper  tools*  thaí  of  the  engraver  ge- 
nera Hy  hqlds  the  tools*  which  are  turned 
by  a  wheel' ¡  and  the  vcñ'ú  is  he  Id  to 
them  to  be  cnt  and  ercgr&yed,  tfií her  m 
reí  ¡evo  or  otherwífe  \  the  tools  being 
rooi  (tened,  from  time  to  time,,  with  dia- 
TOond-duá  and  oil  j  or,  at  leaft,  emery 
and  water»  To  engrave  figures  or 
devises  on  any  of  tbeis  ftones,  when 
poliíhedj  fueh  as  medals,  ,íeals3 
they  n fe  a  hule  iron  wheeí,  tbc  ends  of 
whofeaxis  are  rece! ved  withiu  two  pieees 
of  iron,  placed  nprighr,  as  in  tbe  turner-s 
Ja  the ;  an#  to  be  brought  cloíer,  or  fet 
further  apart,  at  pleaíure :  at  one  end 
pf  the  axis  are  fitted  the  pro  per  tools, 
being  kept  ti^ht  by  a  ícrew.  Laftly, 
the  wheel  h  turned  by  the  foot,  and 
the  ítone  applied  by  the  hand  to  the 
tooíj  and  is  íhifted  and  condutted  as  oc- 
cafion  reejuires, 

The  fooJs  are  general ly  of  iron,  and 
me  ti  mes  of  braía  :  their  form  js  vatious, 
but  it  generaily  bears  fome"  reíemblance 
to  cliiífeJs,  gotiges,  &c~  Sume  have  fmall 
round  heads,  like  buttqns,  others  like 
ferréis,  to  t-ike  the  pie  ees  o  ni,  and  others 
íjat)  ¿fe*  yrhén  the  ftone  has  been  ep* 
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graven,  ít  is  poji/hed  on  wheels  of  ha|r- 
broílies  and  tnpoli, 
Engraving  on  fecl  is  chiefly  cmploy^ 
ín  cutting  ftaís,  punches,  matrices,  ¿n(i 
dyes  pioper  for  ftríking  coins>  med0u 
and  counters.  The  method  of  enPrav,^ 
with  the  inftrumeiitSj  &c.  is  the  krm 
for  coins  as  for  medals  and  coLtntm  ■ 
All  the  diferente  conüñs  in  their  gría¿ 
er  or  lefs  nli^vo,  i  he  relie vo  of  coin¡ 
being  rriiiGü  llfs  confiderable  than  Mt 
of  medals,'  and  tliat  óf  cqunten  % 
lefs  than  that  of  cotos, 
Éngravers  in  fteel  commonly  hedh  v.^íh 
punches,  which  are  in  relieve,  and  /erve 
for  roaking  the  creüx/br'cavitiés,  of  tfo 
matrices,  and  dyes  ¡  though  fomeiínlá 
they  begin  with  the  creux,  or  lioilofci 
«efs?  hut  ihen  it  is  ot,ly  wh¿n  rííé  in- 

tended  wórk  Ís  to  be  cnt  very  flVá1Íb¿, 
The  fifft  thing  done,  h  dial  o{  -défigni¿¿ 
the  figures  y  the  next  ¡s  the  hióüMinp 
them  in  wax}  of  the  fíze  and  depili  tríy 
are  lo  líe>  and  frorii  thts  wax  the  punch 
ís  engravém  When  the  punch  is  fimfliSÍ 
they  give  it  a  yery/high  témper,  i\m 
it  may  the  better  bear  the  blaws  of  tlse 
Inmmer  with  which  it  is  flrutk  to  give 
the  impitfñjon  to  the  matrix .  See  the  ar- 
ricies Punch  and  Mátríx, 
The  Heel  is  rnade  hot  to  foftéh  itj  f jiat 
it  míi  y  the  tnore  readily  take  the  im- 
pEeífion  of  the  piineh  ;  and  after  íinking 
the  punch  on  it,  in  tbís  ítate:  they  ^ 
ceed  to  tonch  up  or  finiñi  fiie  ftrokes  mi 
1  i  n  e  s ,  w  he  re  j  by  rea  fon  of  their  finénefs, 
or  the  loo  grear  relieve,  they  are  nny 
thing  d,- fe  61  i  ve  ^  with  íteel  gravéis  of  díf- 
ferentkindsj  chiílels,  Ü^tter5?  ^  i 
the  principal  inftruments  nfed  in  gnviiig 
on  ííeel. 

The  figure  being  thus  fin  i  me  d,  they  pro* 
ceed  to  engrave  the  rtíl  of  the  medí!, 
as  the  m  onldings  of  the  bordeij  die 
engrailed  ring,  letters,  &c.  with  littk  ílecl 
^punches',  well  tempe  red»  and  very  fhsrp. 

ENGROSSING,  or  f  tígrossikg.  Sce  the 
articles  Ingrosseti  and  Ingkossing. 

ENGUICHF/,  ín  herahhy,  is  find  of  the 
great  isiouth  of  a  hunting  ho(  n,  when  ¡rs 
vím  is  of  a  different  colour  ñom  that  of 
the  horn  itfelf. 

ENHARMONIC,  in  the  antient  muílé, 
one  of  their  genera  orkinds  of  mufle, % 
called  from  its  fuperíor  excellence  ,  thoT 
,  wherein  it  confiíled,  fays  Mr.  Malcon), 
is  hard  to  fay  í  It  was  aílowed  by  at!  to 
be  fo  very  difticultj  thst  few  could  ever 
praftifeiU 

Otliers  fay  ¡t  ¡s  a  fpeue?  of  mníie,  the- 
niodulation 
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modulación  ^I^eof*proíecds  by  intervals 
lefs  than  ¡emitones  5  as  the  femítone  mi- 
m>  enharinóme  dieíis,  and  third  major, 

This  genus,  fays  BrofTard,  was  greatly 
ufed  in  tíie  gt  eek  múficj  efpecialíy  in  dra- 
maííc  performances,  But  as  thofe  almoft 
tnfenlible  elevatíons  and  fallings  of  the 
vetee,  whereof  it  coníifts,  are  too  diíE- 
cultj  and  as  they  fpmetimee  malee  the 
concord  falfe,  it  tías  been  late!  áfide,  and 
even  loft?  though  federal  great  ambara 
liave  made  man  y  attempts  fb  recové  r  itÉ 
See  thearticles  Gekus,  Inter  val,  and 
System* 

EÍÍHERÍ  T  ANCE,  oiIn'  he  ritan  o»  See 
the  anide  Inhe  ritance. 

ENHYDRUS,  m  natural  hiftory,  a  ge  ñus 
oí  jidetochita  or  cruftated  ferrugineous 
hodics,  formed  in  Iarge  and  in  great  part 
empty  cafes,  inrlofmg  a  ímall  quautity  of 
?.n  Btjueóus  fluid* 

Of  ríiís  gen  us  there  are  o  ni  y  two  fpecies. 

1,  The  thick-íhelied  enhydrus,  with 
felack,  rediiiíh-brown,  and  yellow  cruíts. 

2,  The  tbinner-melled  kind,  with  yel- 
lovtiíh-brown,  and  purple  crufb  $  neíther 
üf  which  ferments  with  aqua  fortis,  or 
píves  fire  with  fteel. 

EN! GM  A ,  or  M n  j  g  m a .    See  the  a rtí el e 

ENIXUMj  among  chemifts,  a  kind  of  neu~ 
tral  folí,  gsnerated  of  sin  a  cid  and  an 
alblL 

The  fal  emxum  of  Paracelfus,  is  the  ca- 
put  mortuúm  of  fpírits  of  nítre  with  oil 
of  vi  triol,  or  what  remains  in  the  retort 
after  the  dí&ülation  of  this  fpirit  j  being 
of  a  white  colour,  and  pleafing  acid  tañe. 
If  this  be  diffaHed  ta  hot  water,  and 
crj  ftailízcd,  ir  wiü  be  a  yet  moje  pleaían t 
medicine,  agreeing  in  v  ir  tu  es  with  vítrio- 
íated  t sitar*  It  is  díuretíc,  and  may  be 
giren  from  a  frruple  to  a  dram-,  in  broth 
or  water-gruei. 

EKLARGE,  in  the  manege,  is  £0  make  3 
horíe  go  large,  or  embrace  more  ground 
tlun  he  before  covered. 
To  this  purpofe  you  fhould  príck  with 
hoth  heeis,  or  a  id  htm  with  the  calves  of 
the  legs,  and  beav  your  hand  outwards  j 
or  lather  pvick  him  with  the  inner  heel, 
Maining  him  with  the  outer  leg,  in  or- 
der  to  prefs  him  forwards,  and  make  bis 
fh&iiíders  go» 

ENM  ANCHÉ',  in  heraldry,  is  when  Unes 
artfdrawn  írom  the  center  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  cbief  to  the  fides>  to  about 
half  the  breadtti  of  the  chief  j  lijmifying 
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íleeved,  or  refembling  a  Ikeve,  from  the 
fréñeh  manche. 

ENMEADE.CAETERIS,  in  chronology^ 
the  ñame  by  which  the  Greeks  cal  leer  ihw 
lunar  eyele  6f  nineteen  years*  See  tne 
article  Cyclü, 

ENNEAGON,  in  geometry,  a  po^^gon  with 
riñe  fidesP  See  thearticle  PoLygon, 

ENNEAHEDRTA,  in  natural  hiftory,  á 
gen us  of  columnar,  cryftalliíorm,  and 
double-poínted  fpars,  coinpofed  of  a  tri- 
gonal column,  terminated  at  each  end  by 
a  trigonal  pyramid, 

Of  this  gen  us  there  are  feveral  fpecies» 
diíiinguiHied  by  the  length  or  íhortneís 
of  the  column  and  pyramíds,  none  of 
v/hich  will  glve  fire  with  íteel,  but  all  of 
them  ferment  with  aquaTortis.  See  the 
article  Spar, 
EHNEANDRIAj  in  botany,  a  clafs  of 
piaiats  with  hermaphrodíte  flowers,  and- 
nine  ftamina  or  male  parts  in  each.  See 
the  article  Botan  y. 
To  tbís  clafs  belong  the  laurus,  rheum3 
fpondías,  and  butomus»    See  the  arciclea 

ENS,  ámong  metaphyíícíans,  denotes  en- 
tity,  being,  or  exiftence  ;  this  the  fehools 
caí)  ens  reale*  and  eus  fofiü^um^  to  dif- 
tinguiíh  it  from  their  ens  ratknu*  which 
is  only  an  imaginary  thing,  or  exiíls  oniy 
¡n  the  imagination. 

Ens,  among  chemiíts,  imports  the  power, 
víríue,  and  efiieacy  which  certa  in  fub- 
ííances  exert  upon  our  bodies.  Para- 
celfus  fpeaks  much  of  the  em  prlmum  of 
mineralsj  gems?  herbss  and  liquofé  ;  by 
which  he  means,  the  parts  in  whích  their 
virtues  refide3  or  the  yery  vírtue  or  efE- 
cacy  itfelf.  Authors  relate  wonders  of 
the  re  nova  ti  ng  power  oif  the  ens  frimum 
of  baum,  and  other  plañís,  which  is  dif- 
ieren t  in  each  kind, 

Ens  vüneris,  the  fublimate  of  equnlquan* 
títies  of  dulcífied  calx  of  vítrio^  and  the 
dried  flo^ers  of  fal  ammqniac,  a  fmall 
proportion  of  which  turna  a  Iarge  one  of 
the  infufion  of  galls  bJack  *.  íe  is  red,  fa- 
linej  and  aítringent^  and  faid  to  be  an 
excellent  medicine  in  diífempers  arííing 
from  a  weakncfs  of  the  fólíds,  as  the 
Tickets,  and  the  like, 

Ens,  in  geography,  a  city  of  Germany> 
íituated  al  the  confluence  of  the  Danube 
and  the  ríver  Ens,  about  eighty  miles 
fouth  of  Vienna  s  eafl  long,  14.0  ao', 
north  lat.  48o 'jé*. 

ENSIFORM,  in  general,-  fomtthmg  re- 
^tmbüngafwordj  enjís;  th^s  wefíiidmen-. 

lio» 
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tiori  oF  eníjform  lea  ves,  enfiform  car  tí - 
1  at?e,  &c  See  Lea f  and  XmioiD E s - 

ENSIGN,  ín  trie  military  art>  abannei  un- 
der  which  the  foldiers  are  ranged  accord- 
íng  to  the  different  companses  or  partíes 
they  belong to *  Sec  the  «nicles Colour.s, 
Flag,  Standard,  &c. 
The  euro  pean  tmligns  are  piecesof  tafFety 
with  various  figures,  arms,  and  devíres 

*  painted  on  them,  in  difieren  t  cqlpurs  :  the 
turkiíh  erifigns  aiv  hor  fes-la  ¡Is- 

Ensign  h  alfo  thé  officer  íbat  en  ni  es  the 
coi  ruis,  being  the  low<-ft  commiilioned 
officer  in  a  company  of.foot,  fubordiiiate 
to  the  captasn  and  licutenant.  It  is  a 
very  honourable  and  proper  poír  for  a 
yoüng  gén tientan  at  his  ñvft  cominginto 
the  army  ;  be  is  to  carry  the  colours  both 
in  afiauit,  day  of  battle,  fifí;  and  ilion  Id 
not  quit  them  bitt  w.tth  his  I  i  fe  :  he  is  al~ 
ways  to  carry  them  hímfeíf  on  his  left 
íhoulder  :  only  on  a  march  he  may  ha  ve 
them  carried  by  a  íbldier.  If  the  eníígn 
is  killed,  then  the  captain  is  to  carry  the 
colono  in  his  fte^d. 

ENSJSHEIM,  a  town  oí Germany,  in  the 
tangra  víate  of  AI  face,  ahoitt  fifty  miles, 
fouth  of  Sfrafburg:  eaíl  long*  y°  $o\ 
ttorth  la  t,  47c  $q*. 

ENSKIRKEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  fif- 
teen  miles  fouth-wett  of  Cologn. 

ENTABL ATURE,  or  Entablement, 
in  architeclure,  is  that  part  of  an  oider 
of  a  cohnnn,  which  is  bvef  the  capital, 
and  comprehends  the  architrave,  fiieze3 
and  cumiche* 

The  enlabia  ture  is  alfo  cailed  the  t ra be- 
stión, and  feems  borro  wed  from  the  latin, 
irabjf  a  benm  j  though  others  derive  it 
from  tábúl&tuffl)  a  cd!mg?  beca  ufe  the 
frieze  h  fgppaíed  to  be  formed  by  the 
cnds  of  the  joifts  which  bear  upon  the 
arcbitrave, 

It  is  drfferent  in  different  orders  i  for 
notwhbftandjng  that  it  confiáis  of  the 
three  above-mentíoned  di  vi  non  s  in  all, 
y  et  the  fe  parís  are  made  up  of  more  pr 
fe '.ver  particular  rnembers  or  fu  bd  ¡vi  {ion  a, 
according  as  the  order  is  more  or  lefs 
rich«  Vignola  ,mákes  the  entablature  a 
qnarter  of  the  height  of  the  whole  co- 
íumn  ín  all  the  orders,  In  the  tafean 
and  doríc,  the  architrave,  friere,  and 
cormphe,  are  all  of  the  fame  heíghu  In 
the  ionio,  coiinthian,  and  compofue,  the 
whote  entablaturej  being  of  íifteen  pans^ 
five  of  theíe  go  to  the  architrave,  four  to 
the  ír\tzzs>  and  íix  to  the  corniche.  See 
the  articles  Tuscan,  Doarc,  &c. 
Mr-  lt  Clerc  obfei  ves,  tliat  w^re  we  to 
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regard  only  the  hwf%t  írrength  anfj 
wéafcnefsj  we  ilion  Id  rather  diminifinhc 
entablatmes  of  fuch  columns  as  Uve  pe~ 
deftajs,  than  thote  which  ha  ve  none.  As 
to  the  pjojüéWe  of  the  entabl ature,  ¡t 
fliould  never  be  forgota  that  ¡ts  priricípal 
defign  is  to  ílielter  what  is  undeincaih, 

EntaBlature,  in  mafonry,  is  uíctl 
times  to  denote  the  lafi:  iw  of  Jloncson 
the  top  of  Lhe.wall  of  a  bnilding,  Dt1 
which  the  tirnber  and  cov.ering  reft 
This  is  often  made  to  projecl  beyontl  the 
naked  of  rhe  wall,  to  carry  ofF  the  rain, 

ENTABLEEj  in  the  m a  negé,  the  fault 
of  a  horíé-  wbofe  croupe  goes  heíore  bis 
ilion! deis  in  wosking  upon  volts  ■  which 
may  be  piTvcnted  by  takir1^  l^old  of  the 
r.íght  reinj  keepin^  your  right  |eg  nea|. 
and  removing  yotir  left  le^  as  far  boni 
the  horfe's  íliouldcr  as  pofh"b]e. 
This  is  always  accpmpanied  witb  ano- 
ther  fanlt  cailed  aculer,  See  Aculen. 

ENTAÍL,  in  l;iw,  js  a  fee  eftate  entaüd  j 
that  is,  abridged  and  limited  to  ceriain 
condítipns  preícribed  by  the  donar  or 
grantor,  See  the  ai ti  cíes  Fe  e?  Reco- 
ve r r,  ancl  Tatl, 

ENTE',  in  heraldry,  a  metliod  of  marílialU 
íng  more  frequent  abro  a  d  than  mih  mt 
and  fignifying  grafted  or  ingraftetl* 
We  ha  ve,  indeed,  one  inftance  of  ente 
in  the  fourth  grand  quatter  oF  hisma- 
¡efty's  royal  enfígn,  whofe  bhznn  is 
Ertinfwick  and  Lunenbüi  g  ímprtJsd  wiih 
anticnt  Saxony>  ente  mi  pointe,  grafted 
in  point. 

ENTELECHIA,  eiS^ew,  a  word  ufed 
by  Aiiiiotle  to  exptefs  the  íbuf,  and 
which,  not  oceurring  in  any  o  ther  ati- 
ihor,  has  given  the  commeniators  upon 
thst  philofopher  great  troubíe  to  difeover 
jts  true  meaning.  See  the  articlc  SotíL* 
He  molaos  Barbarus  is  even  íaíd  to  have 
con  fu  3  red  the  devíl  abotit  it,  sfter  which, 
ín  his  paraphrafe  on  Themjftms,  ¡ejther 
from  the  de  vi)  orhirafelf,  renders  it  ptr* 
feBíhabia^  whkh  is  noíhing  cleaacr. 
Ctcero,  wííofeinterpretation  of  this  word 
/heuld  be  eíleemed  pr  efe  rabie  to  that  of 
any  raodern  wríter,  defines  entdechia 
quadam  quafi  continúala  &"  persnnu 
íhs  a  certa  i  n  continned  and  perpetual 
nfotion  :  whence  it  would  appe'ar,  tbat 
Aritlotle  took  fbe  íqu!  for  a  mode  o{ 
the  body,  a  continuóos  and  perpetual 
itiotion  being  undoubtediy  a  mode  ot 
body,  The  vulgar  peripatetics  hoíd  cn- 
telechia  to  fignify  aá,  and  üíider  it 
pofe  the  fenn  of  the  compon nd  01;  ani- 
mal to  lie  underffcoQd,  The  lateífc  peripa- 
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tetice  agree,  that  the  a£r,  or  enrelechia, 
whereby  'Ariftotle  meant  lo  explain  the 
¿ature  of  ihe  fon!,  is  eíther  fomt:  niode 
nf  thebody,  or  it  is  nothing  Átill. 
ENTERICO  .of  a  A¿w^_  am6hg  fporEf- 
men,  the  letting  her  ktll  for  the  firft 
time, 

Ester  ing  of  hounds,    is  tbe  mftniftíng 
them  bow  to  hunt.  See  Entra  nce, 

ENTERO  CELE,  svlepam^  ¡n  fm-geryy  a 
Uimour  formed  by  a  pro!  a  p  (ion  of  the  ih- 
teífes  through  the  rings  of  the  abdo- 
|tJenJ  and  pro  ce  fíes  of  the  peritunajum, 
;n  iq  the  fcrotum.  It  is  fometimes  term- 
ed  an  ofcheorele  and  complete  hernia, 
in  contradiíHn&ion  to  the  bubonocele, 
See  the  anide  Bubonocele,  &c* 
This  díforder  antes  íroin  a  vioknt  dif- 
tendón  of  the/peritonseum  and  ríriga  of 
the  abdominal  mufctes, through  which 
tlie  üitelüne  piola  pfes  into  the  fcrotum  5 
andproceeds  fram  lome  violence  by  a  fall, 
hlow,  or  ftraining  10  leap,  iih  up  great 
weights,  vomitina  Sf¿v  and  aceording  to 
thenaturc  of  tbe  c a  tile,  the  mptu  re  is  foi  m- 
d,  either  ínftantJy  or  imperceptibly  by 
'ttegiees.  Thís  rtipture  h  always  a  ti  en  d- 
ed  with  ptlm,  and  ufually  happens  bnt 
in  ene  ñde,  ríe  ver  in  both  at  a  time  ¡ 
Ib  metí  mes  the  ínteftine  alone  f^ls  down  ; 
at  other  times,  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
o  m  en  tu  rrj .  The  1 11  m  o  11  r  a  p  p  e  a  rs  fe  f t  L  o 
thctouch  like  an  imeitine,  orbIadder3  dif- 
tended  with  vvind  :  it  fisftappears  fmajl 
in  the  ingnen,  and  gradually  defeends 
down  to  the  tefticle  of  the  fame  fide  in 
tbe  fcrotum,  which  is  t hereby  fometimes 
di  (tended  haíí  way  down  tbe  thigh,  and 
even  down  to  the  knee  ¡  the  otSier  íymp- 
íoms  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  bubo- 
jiocele. 

The  tumour  is  encreafed  by  crying,  plen- 
tifulty  eating,  liltmg,orcarryirig  any  bur- 
der ;  it  is  contrae! ed  with  cold,  and  dilated 
wíil)  heati:  it  may  be  difHnguííhed  ge- 
rea  al  ¡y  from  tbe  hydrocele  or  pneuma- 
tócele^  by  íes  returning  into  the  abdo- 
men with  a  mtmnuring  noífe, 
This  kind  of  mptu  re  may  be  fuftained 
flfith  bnt  Jirtíe  mconven  íences  by  men 
not  much  addícled  to  ha  id  labour,  and 
women  with  cbiJd  ^  but  it  íliould  never  be 
kil  to  itíelf  without  a  fupport  or  ti  oís s  ¡eftj 
by  íbme  accídent,  the  inteíiínes  íhould 
hscome  incarcerated,  and  inca  pable  of 
being  returned.  When  t^ie  diforder  is 
recent j  artd  in»a  young  fubjecl,  it  may 
be  oerfeéUy  cmed  wichont  danger  of  a 
reíapfe  j  as  it  may  alfo  in  adults  and  oíd 
people^ -by  conílantly  wearing  a 'proper 
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tiufs.  It  is  Jefs  dingerous  when  tbe  ín= 
teñirte  is  atended  witK  the  omentum, 
When  theinteftine  is  icturnable,  ihe  íiir- 
geon  íhould  immediately  reduce  rhepaits, 
and  reta  Í  n  them  in  rheir  pro  per  fmiation* 
and  to  clofe  up  the  aperture  firmly  with 
a  trufsj  bandíigej  or  by  incifton,  termed 
ceJotomy, 

Another  method  conííüs  chíefly  in  paf- 
iing  a  fmall  gold-wire  round  the  upper- 
part  of  the  procefs  of  the  peritonseum, 
near  tbe  ring  of  the  abdominal  muleles, 
ltaving  the  tedíele  m  Jts  nannaJ  poíi- 
tíon  :  the  wire  is  twjfted  by  a  paír  of  fór- 
ceps, fo  as  to  confine  the  procefs  of  the 
pe r í to n  asu m  w i  t bou  t  com pre íü  n g  th e  fpe 
matic  veíTdSj  in  order  to  prevent  the  in- 
teíline  from  falling  througb  ít  again  ; 
thís  method,  however,  ís  not  thotight 
effeclüal  in  moíl  cafes  by  Heiiier* 
ín  order  to  preferve  the  tefiiete,  fome 
furgeons  do  not  tic  the  procefs  of  the  ps- 
rí  ton  sen  ni  and  fpermaric  veíTels  with  a 
ügatuie,  but  havíng  re  tu  med  the  íntef- 
tines  and  omtnium,  they  ihen  fcarify  the 
ring  of  ihe  abdomen,  throuoh  which  the 
inteíline  prolapfedj  together  with  theíkin, 
ín  order  lé  render  the  cicatríx  more  íirm. 
Tf  in  the  cntcrocele  the  ínteírine  can  not 
be  reduceílj  efpecially  if  it  adhere  to  the 
procefs  of  the  peritonaíum,  ring  of  tbe 
abdominal  mu  fe  Ies,  fcietum-,  or  tetricSe, 
no  trufe  or  bandagé  will  be  of  any  íér- 
vice  i  íhere  is,  tlien,  but  one  method  of 
favíng  thepatienta  by  a  fe  ve  re  o  pera  t  ion  ; 
in  order  to  which  rhe  iutegu  mrnts  are  to  be 
divided  5  and  when  the  Jaccnlus  appears, 
it  is  to  be  feparated,  and  a  fmalí  aper- 
ture made  in  it  big  enough  to  introduce 
a  quilla  or  fame  other  inlti  ument  to  íe- 
parate  the  inttftine  from  all  íts  adheíion?, 
before  it  is  protruded  into  the  abdomen, 
which  íhould  always  be  done  when  the 
inteítíneadheres  5  after  which  the  wound 
is  to  be  healedj  and  the  patient  fecured 
from  a  relapfe?  by  wearing  the  bandage- 
fpica.  SeeBaNOAGE  and  Tfluss, 
If  the  ftríclure  of  the  inteítine  is  fo  great 
as  to  render  all  means  ineífecl  uai  to  re- 
duce :  the  raptare,  the  Airgeon  muft 
then  have  recourie  to  the  knife  to  fave 
the  paticnL 
ENTERO-epjplocéle,  a  fpecies  of  rup-, 
tbre,  wherem  tlie  ornen ttim^  together 
with  the  ínteitines,  fatt  into  the  foro  tu  nu 
See  tbe  prececí i  ng  anide* 
ENTEROLOGV,  a  term  ufed  by  phyíi- 
cians,  for  a  difeourfe  or  t  rea  ti  fe  on  the 
contents  of  the  head,  breaít,  and  abdo- 
men, See  the  ar  tí  cíes  Hea[>.  &c. 

ENTEROM- 
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ENTEROMPHALÜS,  tlie  fame  with  a 
hernia  umbílicalis,  or  ruptura  at  the  na- 
vel.   See  the  arricie  Exom PHALtrs. 

ENTERFLEADER,  in  hw,  fignífies  the 
difcuffmg  or  trial  of  a  point,  incidentally 
fallí ng  outj  befare  the  principal  eaufe  can 
be  determined, 

It  is  allowed  that  a,  deferid  ant  can  not  be 
twice  charged  with  the  fame  thing,  or  te 
íWo  fe  ve  ral  ly,  where  no^efault  is  in  hím  ; 
thus  íf  one  man  brings  detinue  againít 
the  defendant  upon  bailment  of  goods, 
an¿  another  a  tro  ver  againft  the  fame 
perípn  ;  in  this  cafe  there  fliall  be  an  en-1 
lerpleader,  to  afcertain  which  of  thepar- 
ties  has  a  right  to  bis  aélion«  ' 
Jiulgment  may  be  giverf  on  an  enter- 
p  leader,  to  recovér  what  is  demanded 
againft  the  defendant  5  and  where  two 
liave  enterpleaded,  the  peifon  recovering 
fliall  have  damsges  of  the  other. 

EjSlTERSOLE3  in  architeelure,  a  kind  of 
lktle  ftory,  íbmetimes  caííed  a  mezan* 
ztns,  contri  ved  toccaElonalIy  at  the  top  of 
the  firíf  ífcory,  for  the  convenience  oí  a 
wardrohe,  &cM 

EN  TERT  AINMENT,  ín  a  theaüicat 
fenfe.  See  the  article  FaRcE. 

ENTHUSIASM,  n  9^1  s¡rjwo?J  a  tranfport 
of  íhe  mindj  whereby  it  is  led  to  thínk 
and  imagine  things  ín  a  Ai  Mime,  fur- 
príiing,  yet  probable  manner.  This  ís 
the  enthuíiafin  felt  ín  poeiry,  oratory, 
m  ti  fie,  paimíng,  feulpture,  &c* 

Enthusiasm,  in  a  religions  feníe,  implica 
a  tía n fpo rt  o f  the  mind,  whe reby  i t  f  a n - 
cks  itfelf  infpired  with  fome  rcvelation, 
i  m  pul  fe,  Sfr.-fi-om  h  caven*    Mr.  Locke 

Ífivefi  the  folio  wing  deferiptipn  of  enthn- 
rafm*  <É  In  all  ages,  men  in  whom 
**  metan  dio  ly  has  mixed  with  devotion, 
íC  or  w  lio  fe  conceit  of  themfelves  has 
"  raífed  them  irito  an  opinión  of  a  great 
*(  familiarity  witk  God,  and  a  neafer 
(í  admíltance  to  bis  faveur  than  is  af- 
<c  farded  to  others,  ¿ave  ofien  fl  atreved 
**  themfelves  with  a  perfuafion  of  an  im- 
<?  medíate  in  terco  uvfe  with  the  iJeity, 
4í  and  frequent  comnmuieations  froin 
tf  the  divine  ipii?it*  Their  minds  being 
M  thus  prepared,  wbatever  grouridlefs 
*c  opinión  comes  to  fettle  itfelf  ftrongly 
*'  upon  their  fancieSj  is  an  illuniinat^gn 
íf  fiom  the  fpirit  oí  GodT  and  prefently 
'*  of  divine  anthoi  i  tyt  And  what  loe  ver 
(í  odd  aflíon  tbey  find  in  therrurlves  a 
"  ítrong  iiiclinatión  to  do?  that  i m pulís 
"  Ís  conclnded  to  be  a  cali  or  diieclion 
'*  frorn  heaven,  and  muft  be  obeyed<  It 
u  U  a  comniiífion  írom  aboye,  and  ihey 


-<  cannot  err  in  executing  it.  Thísl 
ct  tafee  to  be  properly  enthufiafm,  which 
,c  though  arihng  from  the  conceit  0f  a 
*>  warm  and  overweaning  brain,  worki 
"  when  ¡t  once  gera  foottng  more  p0\v. 
«  erfnlly  on  the  perñiafions  and  aaiona 
tf  of  men,  thari  either  rea  fon  or  revé  ¡  a- 
ís  ;íon,  or  boih  together.  Men  being 
ís  moft  forwardly  obedient  to  the  lit¡¿ 
Cí  pnlfes  tbey  receive  from  themfelve^1 
Devotíon,  when  it  does  not  \k  underthe 
ebeck  of  reafon,  is  apt  to  degeneiate  into 
enthníiafm.  When  the  mind  finds  itfelf 
inflamad  with  devotionj  it  is  apt  to  ihink 
tbat  it  is  not  oí  its  own  kindling,  but 
blown  np  with  fométhing  divine  withm  it. 
If  the  mind  indulges  this  thought  too  far 
and  homotirs  the  growing  paffion3  it,  at 
leafl,  flings  itfelf  into  imaginary  rapturcj 
and  eeftacíes  ;  and  when  once  it  Tancies 
itfelf  nnder  the  influence  oí  a  divine  íjtn 
pul  fe,  no  wonder  ¡f  it  fbghts  huirían  or- 
dínancEs,  and  refufeslo  comply  with  thfi 
eftabiiflied  form  of  religión,  as  thmkin<? 
itfelf  direélcd  by  a  much  fuperior  guírfe. 

ENTPIUSIAST,  a  perfon  poffeiíed  wiíh 
enthuíiafm*  Éee  tbe  precedíng  articlc, 

ENTHYMEMÉ,  tri^nf**,  among  logi- 
cians,  denotes  a  fyllogiini,  perfecl  in  m 
minds  but  ímpei  feél  in  the  expreírioiij  by 
reafon  one  of  tile  propofmons  is  fuppref- 
fed,  as  beíng  ea%  fupplied  by  the  un<kr- 
ftandirig  of  thofe  with  whom  wedifeoorfe. 
e.  g,  In  e+very  Vight  üned  írmngie}  lk 
tbree  anglcs  are  juft  equal  U  Hw  ñgkt 
Ofitt  5  therrforef  thofe  ñfmi  ijhfcfes  arefii 
where  the  propoíltion,  every  ifvfifes  is  a 
right-Umd  tr'mngh)  is  omitted,  ás  btmg 
furüciently  known.  But  to  give  a  more 
familiar  example  \  fuppofe  the  enthy- 
meme  to  be?  t^ery.  man  k  mortal  \  t$m* 
fots  every  h'tng  is  mortal  t  where  the  mi- 
ñor  propofitioiij  e*very  king  h  a  man,  is 
omíited  for  the  reafon  aiready  memioned. 
Tiifre  is  a  particular  elegance  in  the  cn- 
tbymeme  form  of  arguing,  as  leaving 
fo  m  e  wh  at  t  o  the  exer c  ¡  fe  a  n  d  i  n ven  E  i  q  fi  o  f 
the  mind  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  ve  17 
freqnentj  as  well  in  common  conven^" 
tiou,  as  in  the  moít  pobre  wriieis,  ít 
not  ouly  íhortens  difcouife,  and  adds  a 
certain  forcé  and  liveiinefs  to  our  rcaloii- 
íng,  but  gi ves  the  reader  a  pleafare  noE 
nnlíke  that  the  author  bimfelí  leéis  in 
ccmpoíing,  By  this  means  we  are  put 
upon  exerting  ourfelvcs»  and  fesm  to 
íhare  in  the  diicovery  of  what  is  propofed 
to  us» 

ENTTERj  ín  tlie.  manege,  a  refly  borfe 
that  not  bnly  reí  ufes  to  t«m,  but  refiíts  rtie 

ha  nd  i 
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fotfrti  proveed  he  fiies  or  parís  from 
ibcheeÍBt  you  have  a  remedy  for  him, 
bv *ulmg  a  cavefíon  made  after  che  duke 
0j  ^wcaítle's  way> 
ENTIERTT,   or  ENTiBftTiE,  among 

in  contri  i ít in£li on  to  a  moiety;  thus  a 
bond,  damages,  Gff.  ai  €  faid  to  be  en  tire, 
vhen  they  can  not  be  apportioned, 
EMTIRB  tenancy,  inlaw,  is  when  the 
fcle  pofeflion  is  in  one  per  fon  j  in  can- 
!rat)ifttoÜ¡on  to  feveral  tenancy,  whích 
js  a  ¡«int  oí'  common  pofíeífion  in  two  or 
more, 

EtíTíTlVE-LY  and  Entity,  among 
metaphvíicians-   See  the  artide  Ens, 

EJjTOYÉR»  iñ  beraldry,  denotes  a  bor- 
dare diarged  whoüy  with  things  with- 
outJife:  it  leems  vo  be  a  conuption  of 
ílie  french  entút^rt  round  about, 

ENTRAILS,  the  fame  with  interines,  See 
¡hs  aimM  INTESTIWES, 

ENTR  AN  CE  of  houmh ,  a  ni  on  g  fp  o  rt  fm  e  n, 
denotes  the  inib  níÜng  them  how  tohunt  s 
fov  «vhich  purpoíe,  ít'  is  pro  per  to  lead 
ihem  ihrough  wanens  and  flocks  of 
jlieep,  to  enure  them  to  be  under  com- 
paudj  and  to  tun  at  norhing  without  the 
h  uii  í  Ti  na  n  *s  arders  \  and  when  the  ganie 
appears,  the  ycjung  hounds  are  to  be  en- 
tered  along  with  tbe  beft  and  ftauncbeft 
hóuntls  that  tan  be  got,  and  no*  one 
barktrg  dog  ÍLsfFeied  to  be  near,  The 
liare  is  tbebeíl  game  on  fuch  an  oeeafion, 
kan  fe,  in  this  chafe,  the  yon  ng  hounds 
mil  learn  all  ihe  doublings  they  can  pof- 
fibly  fiieet  with  t n  a ny  o t  h er  k i nd ,  Wh en 
the  haré  is  killed3  they  muft  not  be  aJ~ 
lowed  tobreak  htrr  up¡  bu t  the  huntí'man 
jstoíkio  and  cut  her  in  pieces,  with 
whích  the  yuimg  hounds  are  to  be  re- 
wárdeíl. 

EN7RK  N9JN-H0  pouno,  a  province  of 
Faringal*  having  tbe  river  Minho  on  the 
liDitb,  Douro  on  the  fbuth,  and  the 
Atlantic  o  cea  n  on  the  weft. 

EntKe  TAyo  and  Guadiana,  a  province 
of  Portugal,  having  tbat  of  Eftiemadtn  a 
■oía  the  noith,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on 
the  weft, 

EN  TREPAS,  in  the  manege,  a  broken 
pee  or  going  tbat  is  neither  wallc  ñor 
trot,  htjt  has  lomewbat  of  an  amble^ 
Thís  is  the  pace  or  gaít  of  -  íncb  horfes  as 
have  no  reitis  or  baclc,  and  go  upon  theic 
fliuukiei  s  ¡  or,  of  füch  as  are  fpoiled  ín 
tiie  ir  limbg  , 

ENTRÍNG  a  fbip,  the  fame  with  board- 

See  tbe  atticlé  BoARDiNG.  ' 
F^tring-ladders,  in  a  íhip,  are  of  two 
VOL,  ÍL 
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íbrts  j  one  ufed  by  the  ve(Tíí]*s  íidci?  ín  a 
barbour,  or  in  fair  weather,  for  perfons 
to  go  in  and  out  of  theíbíp  :  the^tber  is 
rnade  of  ropes,  wirh  fmall  íiaves  for  fíeps; 
and  ís  hung  out  of  the  gallery  to  enter 
into  the  boat,  or  tu  comeaboard  tbe  íhip, 
when  the  fea  runs  Ib  high  tbat  they  daré 
not  bring  (be  b'iat  to  the  íh¡pn&  fide  for 
íear  of  ftaving  it,  ' 

Entring-ropes.    See  the  articJe  Rope. 

ENTROCHUSj  ín  natural  hiitory,  a  genna 
of  exti  aneous  foíJils,  ufually  ot  abo ut  an 
inch  in  lengrh,  añd  made  \ip  oí"  a  nnmber 
of  round  joints,  wbich  when  íeparate  and 
Ioofe,  are  called  trochítse  :  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  tbe  fame  kind  of  plated  fpar 
with  the  foíTííe  íhells  of  the  echiní,  wbich 
ís  nfnatíy  of  abluijn-grey  coJour,  and  are 
very  bright  where  fVeíli  broten  \  they  are 
all  ftriated  fron)  the  center  to  the  círcum- 
ference,  and  ha  ve  a  cavity  in  tbe  middle^ 
Seeplatír  XCIIL  3. 
The  entrochi  are  iounct  of  all  fizas »  from 
-  tbat  nf  a  pín\s  head  to  a  fingeres  kngtbt 
and  tbe;  tbtck  ne^  of  one's  muidle  fingerj 
and  are  pía  i  ni  y  of  marine  orígin,  having 
oí  ten  fea  fbells  adhering  to  them*  l^hey 
íeem  to  be  the  petrified  arms  of  that  fm- 
■  guiar  fpecíes  of  tbe  fea-ñarfi/Ii,  called 
ftella  ai bortfcens. 

They  are  elteemed  ver  y  powerful  dínre- 
ticSj  and  pveferibed  in  ne  phri  tic  cafes  ^vLlH 
^00 d  forcéis  \  the  dofe  beingf  as  mucb  of 
tlieufiwder,  as        lie  on  a  ínühng, 
EN  TRUSION  (  or  intrusión,  in  lawg 

See  the  article  INTRUSION. 
EÍJTRY,  in  law,  lígnTÍies  taktng  poíTefTion  ' 
ofjands  or  tenements,  where  a  perlón 
has  a  ríght  íb  to  do, 

It  ís  alio  ured  for  a  wi  it  of  pofTeíiionf 
which  is  of  divei  s  kinds,  ast  t.  A  wrít 
of  entry  fur  SJf£ífm%  which  lies  for  the 
diíTeilee  againit  the  dífTciíor*  %-  A  wj  it 
of  sntrj  fur  diffeifin  in  le  perf  that  lies  for 
the  heir  by  deícent,  who  fucceeding  in 
rígbt  of  bis  anceftor,  is  faid  to  be  in  tbe 
per  or  pere.  %,  A  writ  of  entry  fur  dif- 
feifin  iti  k.per  &  cui,  which  lies  where 
the  feoífee  of  tbe  diíTeífor  makes  a  feoff* 
ment  to  another.  4*  A  writ  of  entry  fur 
diffittfm  in  ie  pqfl,  whích  líes  where  afttr 
a  dilfeiíin  the  knd  is  removed  from  one 
hand  to  another  beyond  the  degrees,  that 
a  writ  of  entry  can  be  made  in  the  ufual 
form, 

The  writ  of  entry  is  put  out  of  the  de* 
grees  by  five  things.  it  Intrnfion,  as 
when  the  diíTeífor  di  es  feifedj  and  a  ítran- 
ger  enters.  i,  Sncceffion,  when  the  fuc- 
cefTor  m  office  or  profefiion  entera,  3^ 
7  A  DiíTeiüff 
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DifTeifm  upon  difieííin,  when  the  difíeifor  landedagain  in  any  part  of  Gieat  Bri- 

ís  di fiei lid  by  a  n  other.    4.  Judgment,  tain,    See  the  arricies  Drawback  and 

where  a  períbn  recovers  againfi  ihe  dif-  Debenture. 

fe  i  for*    5.  Eícheat,  which  is  when  the  ENVELOPE,  in  fortification,  a  work  of 

diíTeífor  dies  withqur  heir,  or.  commits  ■  earth,  fometimes  in  form  of  a  fimple  pa- 

felony,  &e.  on  whicb  account  the  lord  raper,  and  at  others,  like  a  fmall  ramp^rt 

enters,    In  aíl  which  cafes,  a  difTeifee,  with  a  parapet :  tt  is  raifed  íbme  times  on 

or  hí&  heir,  íhall  not  have  a  writ 'of  en-  the  ditch,  and  fometímes  beyond  ir. 

try  within  the  degrees  of  the  p£rP  but  in  Envelopes  are  often  made  to  indofe  a 

the  pofl.  weafc  groum!,  where  that  ib  pra^licable 

There  are  feveral  other  wríts  of  entry,  with  finóle  lines,  to  lave  the  great  cbarge'' 

which  lie  for  the  per  fon   in  rewfion,  of  horn- works  and  renaíls,  or  where  títere 

where  a  tetra nt  for  life,    for  term  of  is  not  room  for  fuch  large  works,  Some. 

years,  or  by  coúrtefyj  aliena,  and  after-  gíve  the  ñames  oí  ÍU-Lon,  counter-guard, 

wards  dies  ;  and  fo  in  oiher  cafes.  conferve,  and  lunctte,  to  envelopes  raifed 

Forcibíe  En  TRY.    See  Forcíble.    .  in  the  moat. 

Entry,   among  fportfmen,   denotes  the  ENVIRONNE',  in  heratdry,  íignlfies  fur- 

places  cr  thickets  through  which  deer  rounded  with  other  things;  thus,  tliey 

are  found  lately  ta  have  paííed.  fay,  a  líón  etivirouné  with  manybe» 

Jftill  of  Entry,  in  eommerce*    See  Bill.  zants,    See  the  anide  Bézant. 

In  makitig  entiles  in  wards,  it  is  ufual  ENUMERATION,  an  account  of  feveral 

for  merchante  to  include  atl  the  goods  things,  in  which  inention  is  made  ofeveiy 

they  have  on  boa  id  tlie  fame  flii  p  in  one  particular  articlé. 

bÜla  though  fomefimes  they  may  happen  EnüMEU  ATlüN,  in  rhetoric,  a  part  of  per- 

to  be  upwards  of  twenty  feveral  kinds  ;  oration,  m  which  the  orator,  collecling 

and  ¡n  cafe  tlie  geoda  are  fhort  entered,  the  fcattered  heads  of  whathas  been  deli- 

additionaí  or  poft  en  tríes  are  now  allow-  ve- red  throughoiit  the  whole,  makes  abrieí 

ed  ;  though  formerly  the  gobds,  fo  en-  and   artful  relaíion,   or  recapí tulation 

tered,  wére  foifeited*    As  to  bilis  of  en-  thereof. 

try  outwards,  or  ¡neluding  goods  tobe  Enumeration  of  the  partsy  ín  rhetoiic, 

exportedj  opon  deSiveríng  ibern^  and  pay-  is  much  the  fame  with  diMbiitión,  £ei 

ing  the  cuftomSj  yon  wíll  receive  a  fmall  the  anide  DjstRibutton , 

píece  of  parchm^nt  c:dled  a  cúcitet,  which  ENUNCI ATION^  a  deda  ration  of  a  thíng 

tcftifies  your  payment  thereof,  and  a  ti  either  ín  terms  of  affirmation  or  deniaL 

du^ies'for  fudi  goods.    See  the  article  Enunciation,    among    logicians,  the 

ExpOrt ation.  fame  with  propofuíon.    See  the  artícla 

If  íeveral  forts  o,f  gbods  are  ex  por  red  at  Proposttion. 

once,  oF  which  ib  me  are  fice,  and  others  ENVOICE,  the  fame  with  hwoice,  See  the 

pay  cuíloms,  the  cxrpo:ti  r  muñ  have  two  ai  ticte  INVOICE, 

cocketSj   and  thereíbre  miift  make  two  EN  VOY,  a  perfon  depuíed  to  negocíate 

enfries  ^  one  for  the  goods  that  pay^  and  fome  afifa ir  withany  foreign  prínceor fíate, 

the  other  for  the  goads  that  do  not  pay  Thofe  fent  from  the  courts  of  France, 

ciiítom,  '  Britaín,  Spaín,  &c.  to  any  petty  prince 

k  !pntries  of  goods,  on  which  a  drawback  or  ftatej  fucb  as  the  princes  of  Germany, 

is  allowed,    iriiift  likewife  contain  the  the  repntílics  of  Venice,  Genoa>  &t*  gQ 

ñame  of  the  íhip  in  which  the  goods  were  in  qualíty  of  envoySj  not  embsfíadois  \ 

impartedj  the  importéis  ñame,  and  lime  and  fuch  a  charafter  only  do  thofe  perfons 

of  entry  inwards,    The  entry  being  thüs  bear,  who  go  from  any  of  the  principal 

inade3  and  an  oath  taken  that  the  eníloms  courts  of  Europe  to  another,  when  the 

for  ihofe  goods  were  paid  as  the  lr»w  di-  aflfeir  they  go  opon  is  not  vs\y  folemn  oí 

recia,  yon  rnuít  can  y  íl  lo  rh*  colh  clor  importsnt»    Tliere  are  envoys  ordmary 

and  comptroHer,  or  thetr  deputies  5  who,  and  extraordinary,  as  well  as  embafTa- 

after  examíníng  tHeir  hooks,  m\\  gr^nt  dors  ;  they  are  cqually  the  fame  un* 

a  wTarrantT  which  muir  be  given  to  the  dtrthé  prote&ióR  bf'.thelaw  of  nations, 

farveyor,  fearcher,  or  land:Wajterj  fV>r  .  and  enjoy  all  ihe  privileges  of  emh;iífi- 

them  to  certífy  the  quántity  of  goods ;  dors,  only  differing  from  the m  in  thiSj 

.  after- which  the  certificóte  mu  fl  be  brought  that  the  fame  ceremonies  are  not  per- 

báck  to1  che  colkólor  and  comptroÜer; ;  ór  íoimed  ta  the'm. 

fhetr  depótieSj  and  oath  made,  th.^t  the  ENURE,  in  liw,  fien  ¡fies  to  take  effecl,  or 

hiá  goods  are  rcally  fiiippedj  and  not  avail'i  thus,  íhey  íay .  a  releáfe  made  to  a 

^  ;-.                     ,    ii  i'1,                  •  'h      ■••     •  -  ;     ■  .  ■■   ■  -      ■  t«haljt 
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tenímt  for  lifet  íhal  I  enuret  and  be  of  forcé 

to  the  per  fon  in  reverlion. 
ENtfRNY,  i n  heraldry,  ís  applíed  to.a 

bordure  charged  wnh  beajls. 
EtJVY,"  in  ethics,  i*  defined  to  be  a n  un* 

eafinefs  of  the  rnind,  can  fe d  hy  the  con- 

fuíeration  of  a  good  wé  dcftirey  obtained 

hy  one  we  thííik  )efs  worrhy  of  it  than 

püríelyes. 

EON,  atnongarvatomiíh,  is  fometimes  ufed 

for  the  whole  ambit  of  the  eye, 
EON,  or  ¿EoN,  in  church-híftory.  See  the 

artide  -¿Eon. 
£PACT,  in  chronology,  a  numheranftng 
fi  ora  the  extefá  of  the  common  folar  year 
abbve  the  lunar,  whereby  the  age  of  the 
inaon  may  be  found  out  every  year.  See 
ihe  articles  Ye  a  a  and  MOGN. 
Theexcefs  of  the  folar  year  above  the 
lunar  ís  n  days$  or  "the  epaft  of  any 
year  exprtíTes  the  number  of  day*  from 
the  laft  new  moon  of  the  oíd  yeaiy  which 
vvas  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  lunar 
year,  to  the  flirt  of  January.    The  firft 
year  of  the  cyde  of  the  moon,  the 
epaít  is  o,  becaufe  the  lunar  year  be- 
giits  with  the  folar,    Ün  the  fecondj  the 
lunar  year  has  begnn  ií  days  before  the 
folar  year,  therefore  the  epaft  is  ir,  On 
the  thirdJ  it  has  hégun  twke  1 i  before 
the  folar  year,  the  r  t  fo  re  th  e  e  p  a    i  s  2  a  * 
On  the  fourth,  it  begins  t bree  times  ti 
days  fooner  tlian  the  folar  year,  the  epaéY 
would  therefore  be  33  3  bu t  30  days  be- 
j»g  a  fynodical  monthf  muíl  that  year 
be  inte  1  cal ated  ;  or  that  year  niuít  be 
reckoned  to  confifts  of  thirteen  fynodical 
moni  lis,  and  fhere  remains  three,  which 
is  the  true  epaít  of  the  year  ;  and  fo  on 
te  the  en  ti  of  tiiefcy'cle,  adding  11  to  the 
epact  of  the  laft  year,  and  aKvays  1  e- 
jecling  30,  gives  the  epa£t  of  the  prefent, 
year*    Thus  to  adjuft  the  lunar  year  to 
the  folar,  th  rough  the  whole  of  ít>  years, 
ia  of  thern  muíl:  coniift  of ,  j  2,  fyno- 
dical months  each,  arid  7  of  13,  by 
tddíng  a  month  of  30  days  to  every 
year  when  the  epacl  would  excced  30, 
anda  month  of  19  days  to  the  laft  year 
of  the  cyclej  which  nnakes  in  all  aog  days, 
i>  í.  19  x  11 3  fi>  that  the  íotercalary  or 
embolimaearj  years  in  thiscycle  are  4,  yt 
10,  u,  15,   18,   3p,     See  the  artide 
Cycle, 

¡f  the  new  rnoons  returned  exaelly  at  the  * 
finas  time  after  the  expíration  of  nina-  * 
tee n  years ,  as  the  con  iici  1  of  N  i  ce  U  p  p  o  fed  - 


they  wouTd  do  (wben  they  fixtd  the  rule 
for  the  obfervation  of  eafter,  and  marked 
the  new  rnoons  in  the  calendar  for  each 
year  of  the  lunar  cyde)  then  the  golü>n 
number  multiplyed  by  1 1»  would  always 
giVe  the  epacj*    But  in  a  jultan  century, 
"the  new  moons  anticipate,  or  happen 
éaflier  than  that  council  imagíned  they 
would,  by  T8y  of  a  day,    In  a  gregorians 
common  cemury,  which  is  one  day  fhorter 
-  than  a  Julián  ceníury,  they  happen  £L  of 
a  day  later,  (1  day—  ¿j=r|| j-  Now 
t  —     f**r  [he  íhrec  common  cen- 

tuiiest  but  being  íubtrníled,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  gregonan  biíTextile  ceritury, 
there  will  remain  |¿,  Therefore  in  four 
gregoíian  ceuturíes,  the  new  moons  wíll 
happen  later  by  |4  of  a  day»  and  the 
epa6ts  mtift  be  decreaíed  accordíngly. 
At  prefent  the  frregorian  epaéi  is  1 1  days 
íliort  of  the  ¡ulian  epacl  j  btít  the  quo- 
tient  of  the  numher  of  the  centuries  di- 
vid  ed  by  4,  which  atthts  time  is^,  muí- 
tiplied  by  ^1,  with  the  additíon  of  the 
remainder  1  multiplied  by  makes  ín  / 
all  but  x4f,  or  7  days  +  therefore ||3 
/.  em  j  days  4-  4 4  miTt^  ^e  added  to  com- 
plete the  ti  days.  Whence  we  have  the 
following 

General  ruk  fiar jíndkig  i  heg  >  mego  r  tan  E  p  A  c  T  * 
for  e<ver.  Divide  ihe  cejjíluriés  of  any 
year  of  the  chriltian  íera  by  ^}  (rej^cling 
the  fubfequent  numbers  \)  muítipfy  the 
remainder  by  17,  to  thh  pt  odu£ladc! 
thequotíent  multiplied  by  43  ;  divide:  ihe 
prcdufl  +  S6  by  \  mulriply  thegofden 
nuniber  by  n,  from  which  jubtrací  the 
laft  quotient  5  and  rejeéling  the  thirtie^ 
the  remainder  will  be  the  epa£L 

Example  fot  1754* 

174-4— 4  rrimaine  l 

I  xj?  — 17 

II  x  7  (G.N*.)  —  77 
77 —  11  "  Gñ 

66  —  So  (^X3o)  — 6=Epaa, 

A  íhorter  rule  for  ñndíng  the  epacl  untU 
the  vear  igoo»  $ubtra£t  1  from  the 
goldéíl  numbsr,  and  niultipjy ing  thet  re- 
mainder by  n}  rtjea  the  thhtieí,  and  yon 
h^ve  the  epach 

7  A\  ¿  -  £xampSe 
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Etf  ampie  for  the  pr  1754. 

G,N.-  7 

■  G,  N-  7 —  1  x  n-fiS  1 

66-~Lw¡ce  30— 6  —  Epaíh  6 
11 

30)66(2 
6  — Ep. 

A  table  of  golden  numbers,  and  their 
contfponding  epacls,  titl  >he  year  lacio» 
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EPANORTHOS1S,  in  rhetoríc,  a  figure 
by  which  a  perlón  correas,  or  ingeni- 
'  ouñy  revokes  what  he  juíl  be*bre  alledg- 
edT  as  beíng  too  wcakly  expreífetl,  ín 
order  to  add  íomething  flronger,  and 
inore  conformable  to  the  paflion  with 
wbích  be  is  agítared. 
The  epanorthotjs  is  dífti  ngui  ílied  into 
two  kinds,  the  one  is  when  we  corree!  or 
revoke  the  word,  as  ín  (be  fotlowing 
ex  ampie  of  the  apoltle,  but  I  lahmired 
more  ahtindnntly  ihan  íhey  all : ,  yet  not  7, 
but  the  grace  of  God,  iviricb  ivas  npiih 
me.  1  Cor*  %y.  10.  where  what  he  fñfr. 
attributed  to  bis  own  ment,  he  chulés 
afterwards  to  cali  the  work  of  grace,  as 
being  the  principal  caufe,  The  fecond 
kind  of  epanorthoíis,  is  when  we  corree! 
or  revoke  the  fentiment,  as  in  thé  follovv- 
ing  of  Cicero  :  Italiam  ornare ,  quam  do- 
mum  fitam,  maluit  \  quamquamy  Ilatia 
r  or?tata,  dptnus  ipfa  m'ihi  <uidétur  ornatior* 
EPARERj  in  the  manegr»  figniñes  the 
fb'nging  of  a  horfe,  or  bis  yerking  and 
fti-ikíng  wíth  his  hind  Jegs,  See  the  ar- 
ticle Yerking. 

In  cabrioles,  a  horfe  muft  yerk  out  he- 
hind  with  al)  bis  forcé  j  but  ín  ballo- 
tades,  he  ítiikes  but  half  out  $  and,  in 
croupade?,  he  dpes  riót  íh'iképut  bis  hind 
Jegs  at  alh  AH  fuch  yerking  h  01  fes  are 
reekoned  r  11  ríe.  See  the  artieies  Capuj- 
óles, Ballotade,  &c. 

EPAULE,  in  fon  i  rica  ti  ou,  denote?  tbe 
fboulder  of  a  ba£i  ion,  or  tbc  place  wliere 
iís  face  and  fíank  meer,  and  form  ttie 
angle  calkd  tht  angle  of  the  íhoulder. 
See  thí  artirle  Bastión. 

EP  üU  LE  ME  N  T,  ín  rortification,  a  work 
laiftd  to  cover  ildewífe,  ís  eitber  of  earth, 
gfibionSj  or  fafeirtes,  Joaded  wiih  carth. 
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Tbe  epanlements  of  the  places  of  3^ 
for  tbe  ravalry,  at  the  entrance  of  ^ 

tren ch  es,  are  gen  era  Uy  of  fafeines  Tnh^ 

wirh  eartb. 

auleméíJT  alfo  denotes  a  mafsof  €aith 
calied  likewife  a  fquare  orillon  frem  [tí 
figure,  raifed  to  cover  the  can  non  oF  a 
cafematC;,  and  faced  with  a  waü, 
Ir  is  likewifc  ufed  for  any  work,  throwri 
üp  to  dtf  end  tbe  fla«k  of  a  poftf  or  os htr 
placr, 

EFENTHESIS,  in  grammar,  the  interpn- 
fjtion  or  ínfertion  of  a  letcer  or  fy Dable  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  a?  fiíiíum¡  for 
álitUMi  rdligiOy  for  religión  induptra* 
tor,  ftjr  imperator,  &c« 

EPERLANOS,  in  íchthyology,  the  ñame 
ufed  by  authors  for  the  oímenis,  w¡ih 
fe  venteen  rays  in  tbe  fin  hefide  tbe  a  ñus, 
and  cailed  in  engliíli  the  fráelti  See  the 
anide  Osmerus. 

EPERON,  tbe  spur-shell^  innatural, 
hiftory^   See  the  article  Spor.  shull, 

EPHA,  or  Ephah,  in  jewiili  antiquity, 
a  meaftire  for  thin^s  dry,  cemaining 
t,  09^1  of  a  buíheK  See  Measure, 

EPHEDRA,  the  se  arrape,  or  shkub 
horsE-Tail,  in  botaiiy,  a  genm  ofthe 
di  necia- fyngenefia  cbfs  of  piants,  whtdi 
has  no  corolia  orflower-  petáis  i  the  (lami- 
na are  feven  filaments,  coalefeing  into  a  fu- 
bul  ated  column  ;  the  amberie  are  ronnd- 
iíh,  tbree  beíng  fuperior,  and  the  other 
four  inferior:  the  feeds  are  acutfcjy oval, 
convex  on  one  fide*  and  plain  on  tbe 
other,  and  contained  in  a  baccated  cup. 
Tbe  fmit  is  red,  fucculcnt,  and  of  an 
acid  auftere  taíte  ¡  íts  juice,  takcn  iti 
wine,  is  faid  tobe  good  for  the  coelia« 
paíHon  and  flúor  al  bus, 

EPHEMERA,  in  medicine,  the  ñame  of 
a  fpecies  of  fever  eonttnuing  the  fpace  d 
one  day,  or  fometimes  more;  for  the  me- 
dical wríters  exprefs  themfelves  hy  iphz* 
mera  fimp!ext  *vel  flurlum  dkritm.  See 
the  article  Fever* 

This  fpecies  of  fever  has  this  peculiar  to 
ir,  that  the  pulfe  ís  at  firft  Inrge,  but  as  ir 
Iv  comes  afterwards  moderately  quíck  and 
frequent,  fo  it  is  equal,  foft,  and  regular, 
as  m  a  natural  ftate,  The  uriñe  nnder- 
goes  littJe  or  no  cbange,  ñor  is  tbe  dif- 
order  preceded  by  a  loatbing  of  tocid,  a 
fpon  taneous  lafíitude  of  tbe  body,  dif- 
turbed  íleep,  preternatural  yawning,  or 
horror  í  but  ít  íeizes  the  patíent  fuddenly, 
and  aíñíéls  him  with  no  other  fymptoms 
than  a  pain  of  tbe  head  and  ftomach,  a 
ñau  fea,  heat  and  relUefnefs,  Theper- 
fons  nioft  fubjeét  to  this  fever,  are  young 
men  who  ha  ve  much  blood,  and  feed 

heaitily, 


[ 


jresrtítys  and  íucb  as  have  had  any  ha- 
bitual dilcharge  of  blood  ftopped  upon 
th^m  wh  ther  natural*  as  in  thé  haemor- 
hoid^l  or  irienftrüal  diícbargesí  or  arti- 
ficial, fuch  3S  írequent  bléeding,  cupping, 
,n,l  iike.  And  thofe  who  ha  ve 
¿ll(nvo  their  Mood  into  violent  emotions 
by  ttie  too  free  ufe  of  fpjrituous  Ikjuors., 
too  violent  ejcercífr,  unufual  watchings, 
fong  l-*rge  mes,  a  Aid  den  re.pref- 

fion  of  Itoeats  by  cold  water,  or  by  vio- 
lent pafííons  particularly  anger.  In  the 
treatment  of  this  fever,  the  proper  courfe 
Í5  to  attemp  érate  the  violent  morione  of 
riie  blood  with  mtrous  and  the  fixed  an- 
timmiial  medicines,  and  occafionally  wúh 
pende  acids.  S\.vcat  is  to  be  prometed, 
ftirre,  crsbs~eyes,  &€*  may  be  p referí bed 
jn  fimll  do  fes  every  three  or  four  hours  j 
afid  towards  night,  fodorifics  íhould  be 
¡oined  to  the  fe,  iuch  as  the  contrayerva- 
roüt,  or  the  tike.  The  ephemera?  pro- 
veí ¡y  fo  cad edj  difrtrs  in  nothing  except 
the  ¡i  me  of  its  rasión }  frpm  that  which 
rom m  on  1  y  lafts  fon r  days. 
j^plíemer-A  maligna,  is  alfo  a  term  by 
which  lome  auíhors  have  called  the  mdor 
an^Hcanus,  or  malignan!  diary  fever, 
which  genera!  ly  deftroyed  the  patient  in 
t  werj  i  y  -  fou  r  bou  rs .  S  ee  the  article  Sudor. 

ANGLICANUS, 

Epjiéwera,  the  day-fly,  ín  zoology,  a 
gen us  ,of  flies  belonging  to  the  nouvop- 
tera  otder,  and  íb  called  from  their  living 
only  one  da  y  and  a  night :  they  are 
aboní  ihe  íize  of  the  lefler  honíe-flies, 
and  have  two  gibbous  protuberances  on 
the  10 p  of  the  head,  reíemblíng  eyes  ¡ 
add  to  this,  thatthetail  is  fmniíhed  with 
hairs,  and  the  antennse  are  fhor  t. 
Of  this  gemas  there  are  fe  v  eral  fpecies, 
díftinguifhed  by  their  different  colours, 
and  the  mimber  of  hairs  i n  their  tai)  % 
fome  having  two,  and  others  three, 

EPHEMEK1DES,  in  literary  hiftory,  an 
appellatton  given  to  thofe  books  or  jour- 
nals,  which  fliew  the  motíons  and  places 
o ¡  the  planeta  for  every  day  in  the  yearÉ 
It  is  from  the  cables  contened  ín  thefe 
epbem crides,  that  eclipfes,  artd  all  the 
vanetyofafpe^a  of  the  planeta,  are  fon  nd, 
See  the  articks  Eclipse,  CONJüNC- 
TION,  ÜPFOSJTIONj 

EPHESUSj  an  antient  city  of  lonia  in  the 
leríer  Afia,  fitgated,  eaft  long/ü7°  40', 
north  ]at.  37°  near  the  li;ap  on  \\\& 
mouth.  of  the  ri ver  Canftrus,  which  íorm- 
ed  a  commodious  harbour.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Aíía  dnrjng  the  román  govern- 
mentj  and  here  ftood  the  fo  mueh,C€le- 
brated  temple  pf  Diaoa- 
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EPHÍ ALTES |  É^axV,  ¡n  medicine,  the 
fa  m  e  wi  th  the  i  n  cubu \s$  o  r  n  i  g  h  t- 111  are* 
See  the  article  Incupus. 
EITIIPP1UM,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
the  celia  tarcica,  being  a  pait  of  the  os 
fpbenoídes.  See  the  article  Sphen  oides* 
EPKOO,  in  jewiíh  antiqutty,  one'part  of 
the  prieftly  habitj  being  a  kJnd  of  girdle 
which,  broügbt  from  behind  the  necb 
over  the  two  moulders,  and  hangíng 
down  before,  was  pin  crpfs  the  ftomach, 
then  carríed  round  the  wafte,  and  made 
ufe  of  as  a  girdle  to  the  tunk. 
There  were  two  íbi  ts  of  ephods,  one 
plaín  Imen  for  the  priefh,  and  the  nther 
embroidei  ed  for  the  high  priefí,  Of  this 
hft  Mofes  gives  an  ampie  delcriptíon, 
It  wa^compofed  of  gold,  blue,  pnrple> 
crimfon  and  twííled  cotron»  Upon  part 
of  it,  which  ^affed  over  the  íhoulderp, 
were  two  large  precióos  (iones,  one  en 
each  fhoulder:  upon  thefe  were  en  graven 
the  ñames  of  the  cweive  tribes,  íix  upo* 
e^cb  ítone* 

The  ephod  was  peculiar  to  the  prieft- 
hood,  and  thought  efien  cíal  to  their  cba- 
íaéler  í  it  beíng  the  opinión  of  the  Jews, 
that  410  woríbtp?  true  or  falfe,  couid  fub- 
fiít  withoüt  a  pnefthood  and  ephod* 
EPHORI,  í$*?gi,  in  grecían  antiquity,  ma- 
gistrales eltabliflied  in  antient  S parta  t« 
balance  the  regal  power.  The  authority 
of  the  ephori  was  very  great*  They 
fome times  expelled  and  even  putro  deatb 
the  kíngs,  and  aboli/hed  or  fufpended 
the  power  of  the  other  magiflrates,  caí  1  - 
ing  them  to  accoimt  at  pleafure,  There 
were  five  of  them,  others  Tay  nine.  They 
prended  in  the  publicíliews  and  feítívals* 
They  were  entrnfted  with  the  pnblic 
tres  fu  re,  made.  war  and  pe  a  ce,  and  weie 
fo  abfolute^  that  Ariftotle  rnakés  their 
government  equal  to  the  prej  ogative  of  a 
nionarchy*  Tbey  were  eítabUíbed  by 
Lycurgus. 

E PIB ATE RI O N ,  ^m%^r,  in  antient 
poetry,  a  poem  rehtaríed  at  a  perfonfs 
retui  n  from  a  voy  a  ge,  thanking  the  im- 
mortal gods  for  bis  prefervation. 
EPIC,  or  Heroic  poem,  a  poem  expref- 
fed  in  narration»  formed  upon  a  itory 
partly  real,  and  par  ti  y  feígned  j  repre- 
fentíng,  ín  a  fubiíme  ftde,  fbme  fignal 
and  fot  tímate  aclionj  diftinguiíbeá  by  a  va- 
ríet.y  of  great  ewents,  to  form  the  motáis, 
and  atTe£t  the  mind  with  the  love  of  be- 
roic  virtue,  See  Che  article  Foíí w. 
We^may  diftmguiíh  three  parts  óf  the  de- 
finkion,  rsamdv,  ih^mattci,  ihr ■form, 
and  the  end,  The  mait^r  i nc ludes  the 
aclion  of  the  feble j  undtr  which  arerang- 
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ed  the  incide  nts,  epifodes,  characlers, 
moráis,  and  m^chínery,  The  form  com- 
prehends  theway  or  manner  of  the  nar- 
ración, whether  by  the  poet  himfelf,  or 
hy  any  perfons  mtroduced,  wbofe  dif- 
courfes  are  related  :  to  this  branch  Jíke- 
wife  hetong  the  moving  of  the  paífions, 
the  deferí  ptionsj  difeou  ríe?,  fentiments, 
tbougbts,  íKle,  and  verfification  j  and  be- 
íides  thefe,  the  fimilies,  tropes,  figures, 
and,  in  fhorty  alL  the  ornamentsand  de- 
corarlo ns  of  the  poem .  The  end  is  to 
i  m  pro  ve  our  moráis,  and  i n crea fe  our 
virtue.  Seethe  articles  AcxiON,  Fable, 
Efisode,  Cháracter,  &c* 
There  are  two  tbings  which  chiefiy  díf- 
tínguiíh  epíc  from  tragedy,  the  manner 
ofthe  reprefentaíiorij  and  tbe  event  or 
c  a  ta  Aro  p  he.  As  to  the  former  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  tragedy  ís  fotmed  upon  a¿lion> 
and  epíc  upon  nairation-  Tbís  is  tbe 
principa]  charaéler  in  an  heroiepoem, 
and  a  very  difflcült- parí:  oí'  lU  Tlie  c¡ua« 
lities  a  narra tion  myft  have  to  be  per- 
feít,  are  theí'e  ¡  it  mult  be  fhort  and  lúc- 
eme}, that  nothing  may  be  idle,  fíat,  ©r 
te  dio  us  :  it  muít  be  lively,  quick,  and 
delightfnl  :  it  muít  be  íimple  and  nam- 
ral.  The  moft  ordínary  graces  of  a  nar- 
ra tion,  muít  come  from  the  figures,  the 
tranfitions,  and  from  ali  thoíe  delicate 
turna  that  can  y  the  reaíler  from  one  thing 
to  anotber,  without  his  regarding  it. 
It  muft  never  poínt  out  all  the  matter, 
that  fome  may  be  left  fbr  the  natural  re- 
fle£tions  of  the  reader.  It  muft  like- 
wife  avoid  the  partkulars  and  length  of 
affécled  deferiptions.  Laftly,  the  narra- 
tion  mutt  be  deíightfuí,  not  onfy  by  the 
vafkty  of  things  it  relates^  but  by  the 
variety  of  its  numbers.  It  is  tbís  va- 
nety that  makes  the  greek  veríification 
more  harmonious  and  more  proper  for 
carrañón  than  the  Latín, 
Epic  alio  differs  from  tragedy  In  tbe 
event,  or  conclufion.  In  tragedy,  tbe 
concluííon  is  generally  unfommate,  but 
Bever  fo  in  epíc:  ihe  rea  fo ns  of  which 
rule  are  the  champíes  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gií,  who  are,  and  ougbt  to  be,  our  guides 
and  pattems  in  tbís  particular,  and  in 
which  they  havebeen  uníverfally  follow- 
ed  by  all  who  would  have  been  tbought 
epic  writers  5  and  not  only  their  autlio- 
riry,  but  the  very  reafon ,  of  the  thing 
fupplies  ns  with  argumenta  for  tbís  rule, 
1.  Although  ín  tragedy,  v/bere  tlie  ac- 
tíon  ís  much  fhorter,  more  íim pie,  and 
finiílied,  as  it  werej  at  a  heat3  an  unfor- 


túnate  conclufion  may  be  fo  hr  from 
pleafmg,  that  it  may  be  more  agreeab¡é 
to  the  audience  :  yet  in  epic,  after  í>lrh 
a  feries  and  vanety  of  adventures,  aft.r 
fuftaining  lo  many  and  fuch  great  dijfL 
cidtíes,  the  reader  muft  be  out 'ofhumoür 
with  the  poet,  unkfs  the  whole  íliouJd 
condude  happy  at  laft.  a<  The  dutf 
end  of  tragedy  is  to  excite  tbe  p^íüonj 
efpeciaHy  thofe  of  ten  or  anH  pi[Vj  by  á 
fliort  and  briík  emotion  }  but  the  defigñ 
ot  an  epíc  poem  is,  by  more  IW  and 
leifure  operatíons,  tOFemovebad  hzhh 
and  reftore  good  ones  ;  to  fubdue  vit¿ 
and  recomibend  viltué,  which  wotild  be 
donewltb  a  very  Ül  grace,  if  the  hero 
of  the  poem  íliould  come  to  a  deplorable 
end.  3.  An  epic  poemt  properly  f0 
called,  ís,  and  ilion  Id  be,  wi  ítten  in 
bonour  of  the  epuntry  and  religión  of 
ibe  autbor,  between  which  antl  the  hero 
there  ís  a  near  reí  a  tion;  and  thereíor&he 
ought  to  come  otT  ín  tríumph  at  la  ib 
The  fe  two  diñe  rene  es  are,  as  the  íchoois 
cali  them,  fpeci fie  di ffere rices t  be ír g  fo  i n 
n  ature  3  -  the  others  are  only  acudí  o  ta], 
being  differences  in  degree,  extent,  and 
grearnefs.  Although  epic  poetry  h  úu 
j  ecled  to  tbe  moráis  and  the  hahit  rathw 
than  the  pafíisns,  yet  it  likewife  has  pal. 
fions,  but  ín  an  inferior  degree  ío \w- 
gedy  :  for  tbougb  it  has  a  mixture  of  al| 
the  paíííons,  yét>foy  and  admiratíon  m 
i  he  moft  efTential  to  it» 
A n  epic  poem  moft  be  formed  upon  a  fbry 
partly  real  and  partí  y  fi¿lítiousp  In  t¿ 
gedyj  which  is  much  morter,  the  perfortn- 
anee  may  not  only  be  excuíahk,  hut  com- 
mendable,  thou^h  tbe  wbole  fable  ftiould 
be  fiíbitiuus  i  but  in  fuch  a  long  wnrk  as 
that  of  an  epic  poem,  the  resíícr  will  be 
thed  unlefs  he  has  the  pie  a  fu  re  of  find- 
ing  fome  truth  ínter woven  with  the 
fábte* 

The  nioderns  íeem  to  miftake  that  part 
of  tbe  epic  and  tragedy  whtch  contal tt 
the  wonderfu!,  confounding  it  witlnm- 
probable*  and  ufing  the  two  wortls  pro* 
mifcuouíly.  If  it  was  real  1  y  fo,  the  won- 
dck  ful  would  be  always  faulty  ;  for  that 
as  alwaysTo  which  is  improbable,  The 
greatartis  a  jull  temperament  and  mix- 
ture of  both,  to  make  it  natural  and  pro- 
bable- S caree  any  oí"  the  poets  hut  Vir- 
gil  had  the  art,  by  the  preparatkfl  of 
inciden  fs,  to  man  age  the  proba  bility  in 
all  the  circumftances  of  an  epic  yam- 
Homer  is  not  altogether  fo  fcrupulous 
and  regular  ín  bis  contri  vanees;  his  wa- 
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bí„eS  are  láfsjúftí  and  all  his  meafures, 
to  fave  the  probability,  are  leJs  exrid, 
fcáfcly,  the  fovereign  perfefliori  of  an 
épip  poenia  in  the  opinión  of  Atiíiotle, 
coíififts  in  the  juft  proportion  and  perteft 

iofíiciem  that  all  be  grand  and  magni- 
ficent  in  an  epic  poem,  but  all  mult  be 
j^Ét,  íiniform,  and  proportiomible,  in  the 
dííerétit  parts  that  compoío  it. 
Tlaisís  all  that  can  be  obfeived  moft  ef- 
fentiai  ta  an  epic  poem  :  htíle  need  be 
C0  aboJt  the  madimery,  which,  among 
ihe  anticnt  heathens,  was  the  agency  of 
their  frite  aníl  of  angeJs  and  dae- 

moíís  amóng  us  dinitian*  :  ic&  béauty 
aml  magtíí  ficen  ce  are  well  kciown;  The 
dignitf  of  an  ejiic  poem  would  fe  arce 
be  fc'épt  úp  wirhóut  it,  efpécially  finca 
[Sé  marre!  lous  dependa  011  it,  The  ver- 
ftfkittion  of  epic  poetry,  among  the 
Gmrks  and  'Románs,  confifted  of  hex- 
ameters,  a  foft  of  verle  ib  peculiar  to 
epic,  that  when  it  is  nfed  upou  oiheroc- 
caliuns,  it  is  called  herpie  verle.  Our 
en^iifh  verfe  comes  néareft  to  it  holh  in 
¿nyhy  and  maj<  fty,  but  at  how  great  a 
diffaiice  !  Set  the  artide  HexaMETER. 
Ají  epic  or  heroic  poem,  is  the  btíft  and 
molí  perfeft  kind  of  poetry  ;  it  h  the 
greatell  work  which  the  fd'til  of  man  is 
capáble  of  perrorrtíing  j  and  Itere  it  is  the 
titmdt  botiftds  are  Jet  to  human  campo  - 
fitioji-  All  the  noblenefs  and  the  eieira- 
lion  of  the  moft  períeSt  genios,  can  hard- 
,|y  fiiftice  to  forra  fuch  a  one  as  is  requi' 
file  for  an  heroic  poet :  the  dlfnxuky  of 
Ühdíng  íugether  fincy  and  judgment, 
tieal  -And  unagináíion,  an"H  Ibbiiety  of 
rcnfbn,  precipitañon  of  fpírit,  and  folí- 
dity  of  mind,  rendéis  ibis  charafter  fo 
vciy  ra  re:  i t  requites  great  images,  and 
yet  a  greater  wit  to  íorm  theen.  There 
Tmift  he  a  judgment  ío  fobd,  adiftfern- 
ntfnt  fo  exquitníj  fuch  perf  eéV  knowledge 
¿f  (he  kn^i^pe  in  which  he  wrhes,  fuch 
obih'naie  Éhidy,  profonnd  raVdifaüonjr, 
and  va(t  capacity,  that  jbarcé  whok  ages 
can  produce  one  genius  ht:  for  an  epic 
jieet :  evén  among  the  aatíents  them- 
felires»  if  vve  except  Homcr  and  Virgíl, 
we  íhafl  fe  arce  find  one  that  is  truly  an 

ÍPICARPIUM,  inantient  phannacy,  de- 
notes a  remedy  applied  It]  Torni  of  a  plaf- 
Jer  to  the  wrirts,  for  intermitting  fevers  : 
ít  confiíted  of  penetratínt?  ingrediente,  as 
tarll^,  onioUj  ramphor,  éff. 
f^PlCEDlUM,  éít¿i¿íí5;W,  in  antieht  poeíry, 
'  2  P°vjn  xeheaifed  dunng  ihe  funeral 
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folemníty  of  perfons  of  diftin£líon,  Seé 
the  artide  Nenia. 

We  ñnd  two  beautiful  epícediums  in 
í^irgil,  one  of  Euryalns,  and  theothev  of 
Pallas- 

EPrCERASTICS,  in  pharmacy,  denote 
much  the  Tame  with  eraollieíits.  See  tbe 
artide  Emollients. 
Epiceiaític  medicines  obmnd  the  acri- 
mony  of  the  humours,  and  mitígate  the 
uneafy  fenfation  1  henee  arifing. 
To  this  cía  fe  belongj  1*  The  emollient 
rootSj  as  marfhuiaJioWj  líquorice,  0c* 
^,  The  leaves  of  mallows,  water^lilly, 
the  laigeboufe- leek,  putílain  and  lettuce, 

3.  The  feecU  of  bailey  d  ecor  t  ica  ted ,  h  en  - 
bañe,  letluce,  flaje,  white  poppy,  and  me, 

4.  Fruits,  as  jubebsj  raifins,  fweet  ap- 
píes,  prunesj  and  fweet  almonds/  5. 
Cooling  juices,  whites  of  egg^  whey, 
oi]st  fyrup,  and  fugar  of  violets,  &c. 

EPICHÍREMA,  ivityfr}**,  in  logíc,  a 
mode  of  reaíoniog,  which  comprehends 
the  proof  of  onn.  or  both  the  premifes 
of  a  fyllogífrxij  before  the  conduíion  is 
drawn, 

EPICOÉNE/  in  gra minar,  a  temí  appííed 
to  nouns,  which,  under  the  fame  gendei* 
and  terminación,  marJc  indiffcrentty  the 
mate  and  feinale  fpecies.  See  Ge^DER, 
Thefe  nouns  are  otherwiíe  calJed  pro* 
mlfcua^  and  comprehend  the  ñames  of  a 
^reat  nnmber  of  tbewild  bcaíts,  plore  of 
tile  wild  fowls,  and  almofl  all  the  fiflics, 
whereof  the  difference  of  fexes  is  ctther 
diñicult  to  bE  dücerned,  or  h  rarely  ad- 
verted to  \  fuch  are,  in  Latín,  ekpbaníus^ 
pajfer^  águila %  fa&ho,  which  equally  fig- 
mty  a  male  or  iemale  elephant,  fpajro-.v, 
eagie,  or  fabhoh,  As  citen  as  either 
of  the  fexes,  ase  to  be  diíUntfly  men- 
tioned,  it  is  general ly  done  by  preíix- 
ing  to  the  word  male  ( mas)  or  female 
(fhn'ma.)  # 
E PICUREAN  PHILOSOFHY,  the  doc- 
trine or  fyftem  of  philofophy  maíntainfld 
by  Epicurus  and  his  followers. 
Epicurus,  the  Athenían,  one  of  the 
greareit  philofophers  of  his  age,  was  ob-  - 
Jiged  toDemocritus  for  atmóft  his  whole 
íylíem,  notwithftanding  he  piqued'him- 
lelí  upun  derivíng  every  thing  from  his 

ÉL    He  virote  a  great  uumber  of 
ifliich  are  inade  lo  amount  to 
o,  Though  none  of  the  111  are 
fu  to  us,  no  antient  philolopher's 
$  better  known  iban  his3  foc 
lace  moflí  y  indebted  to  the  great 
Lncretiu  s ,  í)jos:enes  Laertius^  and  TuJ  3  y . 
H¡ %  phi I ofo ph y  t on íi ít e d  of  t h j  e e  p a  r t s , 
CiinonícciL 
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canon icatj  phyficalj  and  etheríaL  The 
fírft  was  abnot  the  cánons,  or  rules  oí 
jndgíng.  The  ce  n  fu  re  which  TulJy 
paífes  upon  him  for  his  defpifing  logic, 
will  hold  true  only  witlv  rcgard  to  the 
Jogíc  of  the  ftuicA,  which  he  conld  not 
approve  of,  as  beEng  too  fu  11  ol1  nictsíy 
and  quirk.  Epicurus  was  nut  acquainted 
with  the  analytical  metbod  of  diyifion 
and  arguinenratíon7  ñor  was  he  lo  oí- 
ridviS  i  11  modes  and  fnrmation  as  the 
ftoics.  Sotindnefs  and  fiinpli:ity  of  leníe, 
afíifted  with  fome  natural  refiefHons,  was 
al)  his  art.  His  fearch  after  truth  pro- 
ceeded  only  by  the  fenfe?,  to  the  evU 
dence  of  whírh  he  gave  fo  great  a  cer- 
faintyj  that  foecbnfidered  them  as  an  in- 
falible rule  of  trtith,  and  terrned  them 
the'firíi  natural  Ü^ht  of  mankind. 
In  t  he  fecond  part  of  his  philofophy  he 
la  id  down  aíoms^  fpace,  and  gravity  as 
the  fírit  principies  of  all  things  ;  he  ciid 
noí  deny  the  exíftence  of  a  Go^  bul: 
thought  itbeneath  bis  majetfy  to  concern 
hmifclf  with  human  afFairs  :  he  hdd  hiiin 
a  blefíed,  immortal  beíng,  having  no  af- 
fairs  of  tus  own  to  take  care  of,  and 
ahove  meddling  with  thole  of  othejs.  See 
Ato  m  and  Ato  m  te  al. 
As  to  his  etMcs,  he  made  the  fiipreme 
good  of  man  to  con  fifí:  ¡n  pleafuie,  and 
confequently  fuprtme  evíl  in  paki .  Na- 
tuie,  itJelf,  fays  he,  (elches  us  this  truth, 
and  prornpts  us  from  our  bính  to  pro*? 
cure  whaSKver  gives  us  pleafure,  and  avoid 
what  gives  us  pain,  To  this  end  he 
propofes  a  remedy  againft  the  íharpnefs 
af  paín  :  íh¡>  was  to  di  vert  the  mí  ti  d  fro  m 
it,  by  tnrning  our  whole  attention  upon 
the  plea  fu  íes  we  ha  ve  fovmerly  enjoyed  : 
he  beld  that  the  wife  man  muft  be  happyj 
as  lorg  as  he  is  wife  5  that  pain?  not  de- 
priving  him  of  his  wifdoni,  cannot  de- 
prive  him  of  his  happineís. 
There  is  nothmg  that  has  a  fairer  ftjew 
of  honefty  than  the  moral  doctrine  of 
Epicurus.  GaiTendus  pretendí,  that  the 
jíleifure  in  which  this  philofupher  has 
fi'xed  the  fovereígn  good,  was  nothing 
elíe  bnt  the  hfgheíl  tranquilíry  of  mind 
in  CHjn¡un8íon  with  the  moft  perfeft 
be;jhh  of  body  :  but  Tully,  Hora  re, 
and  PImardv  as  wdl  as  almaft  ai]  the 
fathers  of  rhe  church,  give  us  a  very  dif- 
ferent  rtíprefenration  i  indeed  the  nature 
o(  rhis.  pleafure,  m  which  the  chief  ba'p- 
pin l fs  is  íüppofed  to  be  íeated,  is  a  grand 
problein  in  the  moráis  of  EpScurus. 
Heñ-ce  there  were  uvo  kinds  of  Epicu- 
reans,  the  ii¿id  and  the  remifs  :  the  nrfl 


were  thofe  wbo  underftood  Epicums's  m« 
tion  of  plea  ñire  in  the  bdt  leníé,  and 
placed  all  their  happineís  in  the  purJuj^. 
íutés  of  the  mind,  reíu'ting  fi&m  r^ 
praaíce  of  virtue.  Tb<  iouÉb  or  remífs 
Kpicureansj  takinp3  the  words  of  that  phi, 
iofopher  in  a  groís  fenfeN  placed  ¿11  tti-eir 
liapphiefs  in  bodily  plea  Jures,  br-debaúéíf. 
ery,  Thus  we  ha  ve  the  whole  mylfe 
of  this  ceícbrated  doítrin^  It  was  ¡n_ 
itocent  in  ex pre ilion,  kir  cnrninal  in 
tbought  \  it  had  a  beautiful  ouiíid^  \y^_ 
ít  was  all  corruption  wirhin.  ThefeVoéfe 
phiíofophers  toak  upa  fe^mtng  auHírity 
to  difguife  their  fe  creí  ¡ndulgtt^e,  and 
all  their  ¿chemes  oí  morality  were  hm.  ¿ 
many  veils  for  their  iinnioiaS  bdm'iomv 

EPICVCLE,  fnLKu*>*;>  in  the  amíent  ailro" 
norny,  a  Utcle  drcíe  whofe  cenrer  is  in  the 
circumfet  ence  of  a  greater  circle  \  or  it  k 
a  frnall  01  br  or  fphere,  which  heíng  fix- 
ed  ¡n  the  deterent  of  a  plañe;,  fe  carrwj 
along  with  it  ;  and  yec,  by  its  owsi  pecu- 
liar- motion,  carnes  the  planet  taitened  to 
it  round  its  proper  center, 
It  was  by  means  of  epieycles]  that  Pto- 

.,  lemy  and  hisfollowers  folved  the  various 
phsenomena  of  the  planets,  but  mote  c fa- 
cial ly  their  ftations  and  teíro^rad^üom, 
See  the  articles  Ptolemaic  systí-m, 

STATlOrt  AkY,nmJ  RET  R.00  R  AD  ATíON. 
The  great  circle  they  calleó  the  exceiu 
trie  or  deferentj  and  alontr  its  circunife^ 
rence  the  center  of  the  tpÉeyde  was  con- 
ceived  to  move  j  carrying  with  ít  rhe  ph- 
net  fixe^  in  its  circumíerence,  which  in 
its  moíion  downwards  pro  cree  ded  accord. 
ing  to  the  ordei-  of  the  h"gns7  but,  in  inov- 
ing  Hpwards,  cofitrary  to  (hat  order,  Tlij 
higheft  potnt  of  a  planeta  epieycie  they 
called  apogee,  and  the  lowcíl  ptrigee, 
See  the  articles  Apogee  and  Peri- 

GEE, 

EPICYCLOID,  in  geometiy>  a  curve  ge- 
nerated  by  the  revoluti  on  of  the  pe- 
nphery  of  a  circle,  AGE  (piste 
LXXXVIIL  ñg.  3  )  along  the  cüii- 
vex  or  con  cave  hde  of  the  periphery  of 
another  circle,  DGB, 
The  length  of  any  part  of  the  curve* 
that  any  given  point  ín  the  revolving 
circle  has  defcribed,  from  the  time  ¡t 
touched  the  circle  it  revolved  upon,  (hall 
be  to  donble  the  verted  fine  of  halF  the 
arch,  which  all  that  timetouched  the  circle 
¿t  reíl,  as  the  fiim  of  the  diamefers  of  the 
circles,  to  the  íemidiameter  or  the  reftíng 
circle^íf  the  revolving  circle  moves  npon 
the  convex  fide  of  the  reíting  circle;  but 
i f  upon  the  concave  fide,  as  the  differe^G 
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oFthe  díameters  to  the  feniidiameter  of  the 
refting  círcle.  ^ 

jo  the  Ph  i  lofo  pineal  Tranfaclions*  n° 
we  have  a  general  propohtion  for 
ni  caña  ríng  the  a  reas  of  aU  cydoíds  and 
epicycloids,  The  área  gf  any  cy- 

claíá  or  epscycloid  ís  ta  the  área  of  the 
generating  circie,  as  the  fum  of  double 
ffie  velocity  of  the  cerner  and  velocity  of 
the  circular  motíon  to  the  velocity  óf  the 
circular  motíon  ;  andj  ín  the  fame  pro- 
povtion,  are  the  áreas  of  fegments  of  thofe 
curves  to  thofe  of  analogous  fegments  of 
the  géieratiíig  arele. 
£P[DEMÍA,  tmfoftta-i  m  grecian  antíqui- 
ty,  feftKals  kept  in  honour  of  Apollo  and 
Diana  t  at  the  ítated  fea  fon  s  when  thefe 
éétkSj  who  could  not  be  prefcnt  evet-y 
vvhere,  werc  fuppofed  to  viíit  diíferent 
places,  in  order  to  rece  i  ve  the  yows  of 
tNír  adorers. 

The  feftiva)  took  í|s  ñame  epidemia, 
from  e?rí;  among,  and  fyfjae,  people  ;  on 
accciinc  of  the  imagina  ry  preferí  ce  of 
thofe  deitíes  anión g  the  people, 

Epi  PIMÍA  te  alíb  uíed  ípjc  prívate  feafts,  or 
rejoicíngs,  on  account  of  the  fafe  return 
uí  a  fríen  d  írora  a  voy  a  ge  01  joumey. 

EPIDEMIC,  among  phyííclans,  an  epithet 
oí  diíeafcs  which  at  certa  i  n  times  Eíre  po- 
pular |  áttaclcíng  gr^at  nuinUers  at  or 
rjtnr  the  lame  time,  See  the  article 
UCEASE, 

Epidemic  difeafes  diífer  frpm  thofe  called 
entlemíc,  See  the  article  E  N  b  e  m  i  c  . 
Boírhaave  obferves,  that  though  every 
particular  diíeáfe,  in  varíous  eptde.m  i  cal 
conílítutionSj  appear,  to  unattemíve  ub- 
fervtrs,  the  fame  witlí  regar  d  to  their 
DámeSj  fignss  and  eonfequences  in  lome 
me  a  fu  re  j  yc?t  to  the  judjcíous,  they  will 
i  pj?éa  r  quite  pt  b  eí  w  i  fe»  tb  as  t  o  re  qu  i  re 
a  dilíerenr  admíniltraríon  of  the  non- 
fiaturals,  difieren  t  treatment,  and  dif- 
ferent  medicines,  Tbis  variety,  how- 
éfátt  in  epldemícal  diíeafes,  is  fo  ob- 
len re,  that  phyficians  ha  ve  not  yet  be  en 
ableto  deduce  itfrom  any  abufe  of non* 
na  turáis  i  and  yet  there  are  man  y  circum- 
ítarjees  which  make  it  highly  probable^ 
that  the  cauftíS  refide  in  the  air,  but  de- 
jn-nd  rhore  upen  the  inexpjicahle  variety 
exlialation$  contained  therein,  which, 
by  their  mixture  with  the  fluids  of  the 
hüüy,  de  their  ítimulus,  injure  the  human 
biachiriti  than  upon  any  change  ín  the 
feittíble  qualities  thereof^  See  the  article 
Effluvium, 

Upup  the  invaíion  of  any  nnknown  api* 
demica!  diftemper,  the  phyíician  will  re- 
VOL,  II, 


fome 
refembles* 


the  patientj 
of  the  díforder 


ce  i  ve  fome  informa  t  ion  wjtb  refpeét  to  the 
cure;  i.  By  reducida;  the  diítemper  ta 
more  known  ¿dnd,  udiich  it  moft 
By  obferving  i ta  tendeney 
at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equiuoxes  ; 
at  which  fea  Tona  it  is  generaJly  moít  pre- 
val e  r.  t .  3 .  B  y  atten  d  i  n  g  to  the  fpon  t  a  n  e  - 
ous  ph^enomena,  which  precede,  accom- 
pany,  or  follow  the  death  or  recovery  of 
and  the  better  or  woríe  ítate 
4*  By  diligently  re- 
marking  the  bcncftc  or  injury  rece  i  ved, 
fiom  wh  ate  ver  the  patif-nts  are  unavoid- 
abíy  oblíged  lo  do  j  and  f  rom  whaifo^vcc 
ís  t abe  11  ínto,  or  difeharged  out  of  the 
body,  By  comparing  the  cafes  of  a 
great  many  patícnts,  l^bppring  under  the 
^ifteniper  at  the  fame  time,  "g.  By  ab- 
ftainíng  from  all  remedies  which  are  <!li- 
btou?,  which  irrítate,  and  induce  a  confia 
derable  change  in  the  humonrs,  and 
therc-by  otifcoVe  the  nature  and.  tendeney 
of  the  difeáfé; 

According  to  Van  Swleteuj  the  orígin 
o f  ep i  dem  ic  fe vers ,  and  we  \n  ay  a d d  o f 
oth  e  r  epidemical  di  fo  rd  e  r  s ,  i  s  alwa  y  s. 
from  fome  cáufe  in  common  to  the  vvhffle 
people  who  inhabit  any  particular  píacé  t 
thus,  for  example,  when  ín  befieged  cirícs 
the  fea  n  ti  neis  of  the  market  oh:¡ges  all 
to  ufe  aii  iil  com  íc  of  diet  5  henee  it  ¡sf 
thut  they  have  u  fu  al!  y  the  fame  courfe 
and  fymptomsj  in  dífferent  patients?  and 
therefore  requlre  the  fame  method  of 
cure»    See  Fevek,  Pox,  &c, 

ÉPíDENDRA,  in  "botan)- ,  a  term  tifcd 
by  fome  naturalifts  for  the  paran" ticai 

,  piants,  or  thofe  which  grow  on  Erees, 
ílinibs,  and  other  vegetables  :  fucb  are 
m¡íleroe3  dodder,  &f<r.  See  the  artides 
Mis  le  r  o  ^,  Dodder.^  &c. 

EP1DENDRUM,  vanilLat  Ín  botany,  a 
gen us  of  the  gynandría  diandria  date  of 
plant?,  the  fiower  of  which  confiíb  of  fTve 
very  loog  and  paren  t  petáis;  the  tía  mina 
are  two  very  íhort  filaments,  growing 
npon  the  piílil  \  the  fruít  ís  a  yeiy  long^ 
roundedj  and  carnoíe  pod,  contaíning  a 
muititnde  cí  minute  fe eds, 

EPIDERMIS,  in  anatómj,  the  fame  witíi 
the  ciítkte.    See  die  article  Cutícle. 

EP  í  í>  I D  V" MU  S ,  i  n  a  n  a  to  m  y  t  th  e  n  a  me  b  y 
which  tomé  calí  each  of  the  two1  bodiea 
more  ufually  known  by  that  o  f  paraftata. 
See  the  anide  Parastatíi:. 

EPtG^E/V,  Í u  boíany,  a  gemía  of  the  de- 
can  dria  monrgynta  claís  of  plant^j  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a  donble  pennanent  pe- 
íianthhim;  the  corolla  conjiíts  of  a  íingle 
enp-faíhioned  peta]  j  the  fruít  is  agí  o  bu - 
7  £  lar? 
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hr,  üeprefíedA  fi  ve- come  red  eapfule,  con- 
M\ng  of  five  vaíves,  and  containing  ñvc 
cclls  j  tlie  fecds  are  numeran  s  and  roiin- 
díSi,  and  the  receptacle  large,  and  divid- 
ed  into  five  parts* 

EPIGASTRIO  región,  a  psrt  or  fub^ 
divifion  of  tbe  abdomen*  See  the  arricie 
Abdomen, 

Epigastrio  vessels,  the  arlen  es  and 
veins  belonging  to  the  epigaítrie  región  5 
the  forme*  being  branches  of  the  coehac 
•  artery,  and  the  latter  of  the  i  liac  veíns* 
See  the  arricies  ArteE-V  and  Véin, 

EPI6L0TTÍS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
carril  ages  of  the  larynx,  or  wind-pjpe< 
Tt  is  often  of  the  fhape  of  an  ¡vy-téaf, 
and  joined  to  the  thyroide  cartilage  \ 
o  ver  which  it  appears  ereclj  immediately 
behínd  the  root  of  the  tongue  ;  to  which 
ít  ¡s  alio  connecled  by  its  middle  liga- 
menr,  by  two  latera  i  ones  to  the  cornil  a 
of  the  os  hybidés,  and  by  two  poftenor 
ones,  to  the  aryiajmoide  cartilage.  ín  the 
acl  of  fwallowingj  it  covers  the  glottis, 
or  apertura  of  the  Jarynx,  and  preven ts 
any  thíng  getting  into  it.  See  the  arricies 
Iarynx  and  Glottis. 

EPIGKAMj  in  poetry,  a  ftiort  poem  or 
compoíítion  ín  verfe?  treating  only  of  one 
ihing,  and  ending  w-íth  íome  iively,  inge- 
nious,  and  natural  thoqght  or  poinU 
Epígram  original  ly  íignified  the  fame  as 
infcríption,  it  being  ufual  ámong  the 
anttents  to  cut  inferíptions  11  pon  coluinns, 
walls,  ib  tu  es,  tro  ph  i  es,  mields,  1  &ct 
which  infcríptions,  wlien  exprefled  ín  po- 
eíical  conceitSj  were  afterwards  termcd 
epigrams,  In  prpcefs  of  time,  other 
poems  of  the  Kke  natnrc  went  by  the 
ñame  of  epígram s,  from  their  aflinity 
with  thofe  inícriptionsj  and  people  began 
to  ufe  them  for  the  relatíng  of  little  facls 
and  accídents,  the  charaferizíng  of  per- 
fons,  &c> 

The  chief  diaracleríftics  of  the  epigram 
are  acote  neis  and  facetíoüfnefs*  It  ilion  Id 
only  tend  to'one  poínt,  which  is  always 
to  be  expreíTed  with  ftrength  and  poíg- 
nancy  ín  the  laít  ve  ríe,  excepting  íbnie 
that  are  more  remarcable  for  their  fbft- 
nefs  and  del  i  cae  yy}  or  fame  other  elegance, 
But  abo  ve  all  things,  a  redundaney,  ou 
fuperflirty  of  expreiTion,  is  to  be  avoided. 
Authors  are  mueh  divided  as  to  the 
length  of  an  epigram.  There  are  in- 
ítances  both  amoug  the  antients  and 
ínoderns  of  very  long  ones,  but  tfili  it 
is  ajlowed,  that  the  íhorter  are  the  better, 
as  fee ming  mofl  natural  to  this  kind  of 
poetru   The  greek  epigrams  run  upon  a 
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tura  of  thought  whídi  h  natura],  W 
fine  and  fubtile,  They  have  nothing  thtt 
hite,  yet  they  are  not  iníipid  except  a 
few,  which  are  quite  flat  and  fpUitlcft 
We  fpeak  of  th*?fe  colleaed  in  the  ambo! 
logy,  The  latin  epigram,  by  a  fa]fe 
taíte  that  prevailed  in  the  beginnin?  Df 
the  decay  of  puré  latinity,  endeavours  to 
fnrprize  the  reader  by  a  point.  CatiiUy? 
wrote  after  the  greek  manner?  for  he  en- 
deavours tó  clofe  a  natural  thought  wi(h 
a  del  i  cate  tura  of  words3  and  svith  tli« 
ÍImplícíty  of  a  very  foft  expreflion.  Mar- 
ti al  was  in  Tome  me  a  fu  re  the  author  of 
the  other  way/  Boileau  fays,  the  íineíTe 
and  fubrility  of  the  epigram  íhould  tura 
upon  the  wor  dsj  rather  than  the  thougbfs 
by  which  means  he  reduces  it  to  the  en- 
ture of  a  pun?  or  equivoque*  See  the 
arricie  Pun. 
EPIGRAPHE,  smtyx$n¿  among  antiqya- 
rians,  denotes  the  iníbríption  of  a  build- 
ingf  pointing  out  the  time  wlieu,  [he 
perfons  by  whom,  the  ufes,  and  thelikc, 
for  which  it  was  erecled / 
EPILEPSYj  67ríX^¿rt,  in  medicine,  tlie 
fame  wíth  what  is"~otherwife  called  the 
fallí ng-íicknefs,  from  the  pa tientas  faíl* 
ing  fuddenly  to  the  ground. 
So  me  ti  mes  this  di  fe  a  fe  comes  upon  the 
patient  unawares  j  but  it  more  frcquentty 
gives  no  tice  of  its  approach,  by  a  ¡afli- 
tyde  of  the  whole  body,  a  lieavy  pain 
in  the  head,  with  fome  diftiirbance  of  the 
fe  n  fes,  unquiet  Üeep,  un  u  fu  al  dreád,  dim- 
nefs  of  fightj  and  a  noife  in  the  ears :  in 
fome  there  is  a  víolent  palpitaron  cf  the 
beart,  a  puífing  or  in  flat  ion  of  í  he  bread, 
difficuit  refpiration3  a  mmmuring  noife 
in  the  belly,  foetid  íbols^  a  flux  of  the 
uríne,  and  á  refrigera  ti  on  of  thejointst 
in  others,  there  i s  a  fenfarion,  as  i^ere, 
of  cold  air,  afcendjng  from  the  extreme 
parfs  towardsi  the  brain  and  heart.  At 
length  falling  fenfeleís  to  the  groundj  the 
thumbs  are  íhut  up  elofe  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands^  and  are  with  difficulty  taked 
out ;  the  eyes  are  diftorted  or  ínverted, 
fo  as  nothing  but  the  whites  appear :  all 
fenfatien  is  íufpended,  infomuch  that  no 
fmell,  no  noife,  ñor  even  pínchíng  of  the 
body  is  able  to  bringtbem  to  themfelvesí 
they  frothe  at  the  mouth,  with  a  hiííbg 
kind  pf  noife  5  the  tongue  is  lacerated, 
or  torn  by  the  teethj  and  there  is  a  fhak- 
ing  or  tremblíng  of  the  joints*  How- 
ever,  in  difieren t  patíents,  Éhe  fymptoms 
vary  5  for  fometimes  i  i  Alead  of  ccdvuI- 
íive  motions,  the  iimbs  are  all  ihff,  anJ 
the  patíent  is  as  immoveable  as  a  Itatue : 
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ín  infantSj  the  penis  is  ere&ed  ;  and,  ín 
youngmen,  tbete  ís  an  emifíion  of  the 
fecnen,  and  the  uriñe  fo  metí  mes  ftreams 
out  ta  a  great  di  flan  ce*    At  laft  tbere  is 
a  lemifilon  of  the  fy  mproms,  and  the 
patjents  come  ta  themfelves  afccr  a  longer 
or  íhorter  interval  $  then  i  bey  complana 
of  a .pain  and  heavinefs  of  the  head,  and 
alaíUmde  of  all  their  joínts. 
The  fe  fita  ufually  return  on  certain  days, 
or  age  of  the  moon,  but  efpecially  about 
the  new  or  full  moon  j  ín  women  chiefly 
about  the  time  of  menflruation ;  andas 
to  the  prognoítics,  they  gen  eral!  y  Jeavé 
the  pát'ícnt  about  the  time  of  puberty. 
As  to  the  cure,  ín  adults  or  grown  per- 
fonsj  it  ís  extremely  dífikult  3  but,  ín 
chíldreu,  it  ís  juft  the  rever  fe.  Eiiíters 
|áíd  on  the  back  part  of  tbe  head  are  of 
great  ufe  a  líttle  feefore  the  fu  is  expel- 
ed ¡  which  may  the  more  certain  1/  be 
frreknown,  as  ibis  d  ¡fea fe  ís  influenced 
hy  the  moom    The  moft  proper  medi- 
cines to  cor  retí:  the  juices  feem  to  be  na- 
tive  citmabar,  and  w\\á  valerian  root  j  a 
dram  of  which  may  be  taken  morning 
and  evening  for  three  or  four  months, 
and  afterwards  two  or  three  days  before 
the  new  and  full  moon»  Or.,  íwo  fcruples 
of  the  powder  of  wild  valerian-root,  mix- 
ed  with  one  of  that  of  naüve  dnnabar, 
may  he  takcn  morning  and  evening. 
Ainfergreafe  and  muíkare  alfo  account- 
ed  exceilent. 

It  muft  not  however  be  forgot,  that  this 
diíbafe  owes  íts  origin  to  fo  many  differ- 
en  tea  ufes,  and  js  bred  in  fo  many  dif- 
ieren t  conftítutiqns  cf  the  body,  that 
the  fame  re  me  d  y  which  íncceeds  tu  one 
cafe,  often  faüs  in  another j  and,  the re - 
forej  differen  t  medicines  are  to  be  tríeds 
efpecially  ín  adults,  In  cafe  of  a  pie- 
thora,  bleeding  in  the  anides  will  be 
proper*  If  the  humours  be  ín  fault, 
catliartícs,  iíTues,  cauteríes»  and  folifters 
muft  be  uíed*  íf  in  children,  it  pro- 
ceeds  fjom  gripes,  or  the  breeding  of 
teeth,  nothing  is  betíer  than  to  cleanfe 
the  belly  byvmilk  ctyfters,  with  a  Jittle 
vemce-foap  tMotved  in  them,  Some  epi- 
leptjc  powder  with  cin  nabar,  or  extrae! 
of  rlmbarb,  and  made  into  an  elecluary 
with  iymp  of  roles  and  man  na,  may 
likewüe  he  given  in  proper  dofes. 
Da  ring  the  tít,  too  free  an  ufe  vola- 
tiles,  fyintüous  liqnors,  and  flrongfmells 
are  hurtfu!,  as  caufing  the  humours  to 
íloiv  too  much  to  the  head»  The  beft 
tfelhod  is  t o  place  the  patient  in  an  erect 
puítmej  and  to  rub  the  hands  and  fest 
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pretty  brííkly  ;  and  the  bcfl  drínk  is  puré 
water,  which  will  mitígate,  if  not  cure, 
the  fyrnptoms. 

When  the  dífeafe  is  caufed  by  extern  al 
violence,  or  extravafations  of  humours  in  ' 
the  head,  etn nabar  reduced  into  a n  im- 
palpable powder,  and  given  in  large  dofes 
with  other  cephalics  and  diapÍroretic?t 
hns  a  kind  of  fpecific  virtue. 
According  to  Dr.  Cheyne,  a  milfe-dlet 
will  cure  the  moíl  invetérate  epílepfy- 
Mifletoe  is  alfo  faid  to  cure  it,  as  Ture  as 
the  bark.  croes  an  intermittíng  fcver  ¡  its 
do  fe,  -to  grown  people,  is  hálf  á  dram 
or  more,  ín  powder,  to  be  taken  ever  y 
íixth  hour,  drinking  afier  it  a  draught 
of  a  flrong  infulion  of  the  fame  ptant; 
and  if  to  every  ounce  of  the  powder,  a 
dram  of  aíTa  fcetida  be  added,  the  me- 
dicine will  be  ítill  moro  dfeíhial.  Cín- 
nabar  of  antimony  ís  alTo  greatly  cele- 
bra ted  for  the  cure  of  ibis  difeaíe,  and 
may  be  taken  from  four  grains  to  a, 
feruple,  in  conferve  of  rofemary-rlow£rsp 
If  the  dífeafe  ís  invetérate,  fome  advífe 
to  give  the  followíng  pilis  for  a  month, 
m%,   Takecaíior  and  g\ua  ammoniac, 
of  eacb  eight  grains  ¿  wild  valerian- root, 
half  a  fcruple  j  fált  of  tartar,  feven  grains  ; 
andas  miich  of  tinclure  of  caílor  as  is 
fufHcíent  to  form  them  into  pills,  one  of 
which  malees  a  dofe.    On  every  feventh 
day,  a  cathartlc  íliould  be  given  ;  and 
fometimes,  inftead  of  the  caftor  and  giun, 
ülings  of  fteePmay  be  fubítituted, 
'A  decocción  of  guatacum,  or  faífafras, 
taken  twice  a  day,  fix  or  cight  o  unces  at 
a  time,  and  continned  for  thifty  or  forty 
days,  is  alfo  faid  to  cure  the  eptJepfy  5 
efpecially,  if  male  pió ny- root,  or  the  like, 
be  added, 

The  following  ele£luary  is  alfo  recom- 
mended  as  a  moft  excellent  and  certain 
anti-epileptic  í  take  of  pei'üvían  bark, 
pulveriíed,  fix  drams  \  of  Virginia  fnake- 
root,  likewjfe  pulverifed,  two  drams  ; 
ar.d  of  the  fyrup  of  píony-flowers1,  as 
rnuch  as  is  fuíticient  to  maké  a  foft 
eleeluary*  The  d ufe,  aíter  proper  e va- 
cuations,  ín  adultsT  is  a  dram  \  which 
,  ilion  Id  be  taken  morning  and  evening  fot 
three  or  four  momhs  ;  and  afterwards 
onty  repeated  three  or  four  days  before 
the  new  and  full  moan. 
EPÍLOEIUM,  in  botany,  tbe avillow* 
herb,  a  genus  of  the  oclandría-mono- 
gynia  chfs  of  plants,  the  corolta  whereof 
confiñs  of  four  roundiñi  patent  petáis, 
íbmewhat  emargi  nated  v  the  fruit  is  a  ve- 
ry  long  capfule  of  a  cylindraceous  form* 
7B1  íhiated* 
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itriated,  made  np  of  four  val  ves,  and 
con taining  four  cells  :  the  feeds  are  nu- 
merous,  obíong,  and  crowned  wích  down, 

EPILOGUE*  in  oratory,  the  end  or  con* 
cluiion  of  a  dtfcmuíej,  ordinarily  con- 
taining  a  recapitularon  of  the  principal 
mattcrs  delivered.    See  Perqílatigíí* 

Epilogue,  in  dramatic  poetry.  a  fpeech 
adftrefled  to  the  audience  after  the  play 
is  over>  by  one  of  the  principal  aclors 
theíein,  uñially  eotitainfrig  fome  refleo 
tions  on  certaín  incidente  in  tbe  play, 
eípeeially  thofe  in  the  jpart  of  tbe  períon 
that  fpeaks  iu 

Wht  epilogue  is  but  of  modern  date, 
mu  di  latcr  tban  the  prologue  i  leveraí 
llave  taken  the  exodium  of  the  Greek  d va- 
nía  for  an  epilogue  j  but  k  appears  that 
they  are  very  difterent  j  as  the  exodium 
was  tbe  laít  of  Lhe  four  pafts  of  the  tra- 
gedy,  contaíníng  the  unravelling  the 
pjot>  anfweríng  to  the  laíi  a£l  of  modern 
tragedy, 

In  the  modern  tragedy  tbe  epilogue  has 
uliiaiiy  fómewhat  of  pleafanrry,  ihtendédj 
ín  all  probability,  to  compoíe  the  pafíions 
raiftrd  íri  the  courfe  of  the  tepiefentaLÍon. 
Tíiis  is  i  idicu led  by  tbe  Speelator,  and 
coi  11  partid  to  a  meny  jigg  upon  theorgan, 
after  a  <*aod  íermsn,  to  wípe  away  any 
iiripreílions  that  mighjt  ha  ve  been  made 
thereby,  and  fend  the  people  away  juft 
as  ibey  carne.  This  praclice,  however, 
has  tbe  co  un  ten  anee  of  antiqmty,  for  the 
Romans  had  íbmething  of  the  fame  na- 
rure,  though  under  a  djfferent  ñame  ¡ 
but  théir  exodium  was  a  kind  of  farce  or 
pantomíne?  brought  on  the  ítage  when 
the  Uagedy  was  o  ver,  to  compofe  the 
niínds  of  the  and]  en  ce. 

gPIMEDIUM,  barre m-wort,  in  bo- 
ta ny,  a  gen  úsofthéce  tran  dría-  m  ony  gy  ni  a 
claís  of  plants,  the  flower  of  tvhich  con- 
fiíb  of  four  ovated,  obtufe,  concavej  pa- 
tent  petáis ;.  ther  fruit  is  an  oblong  acu- 
mina  led  pod,  com  poíbd  of  one  cellj  but 
di  vt  ded  by  two  va  Ivés,  contaíning  fe  ver  al 

-  oblong  jeed?, 
If  we  nj^y  bel  leve  D  i  afeo  n  des,  the  I  caves 
oí  this  plant,  triturated  and  drank  to  the 
qiianríty  of  five  drama  in  wine,  for  íive 
siays  together,  after  the  m en fh  nal  pur- 
gaíio-,  eífeítuaUy  preven  t  concepción.- 

EPINÍCION,  in  thegieck  and  latín  poetry, 
denotes  a  poem  or  composición  on  occafiou 
of  a  víclory  obtained,  It  alfo  íígnifies  a 
rejoicitjg,  or  feíiivaJ,  on  account  of  a  víc- 
tory, 

EPIPHANY,  a  chipian  feíliva],  other- 
wifecallcd  the  Manííeltatlon  of  ¿firíft  to 


the  Gentiles,  obferved  on  the  ííxth  of  U¿ 
nuaryl  in  honour  of  the  appearance  0f 
our  Saviour  to  the  three  m ag i t  0r 
men,  wÜo  carne  to  adore  him,  and  báhfi- 
him  prefents .  The  feaft  of  eptphany  waf 
not  otiginally  a  diftina  feftivd,  but  made 
a  pavt  of  that  of  the  nativity  of  Chríft 
which  being  celebrated  twelve  days,  the 
íirft  and  laít  of  which  were  high  or  chief 
days  of  folemníty,  either  of  thefe  mí^ht 
properJy  be  called  epipbany,  as  thit  word 
íignifies  the  appearance  of  Chiift  in  tbe 
v/orld- 

The  kings  of  England  and  Spain  o% 
^goldj  frankincenfe,  and  myrrh,  on  tpU 
phany,  or  twelfth  day,  in  memory  of  the 
offerings  of  the  wife  men  to  the  infiSt 
Jefus» 

The  feftíval  of  epinhany  is  called  by  the 
Greeks  the  feart  oí  ÜghtSj  becaufe  our  Sa^ 
'  viour  is  faid  to  have  been  baptízed  on  this 
day  \  and  baptifm  is  by  them  called  illa, 
mination. 

EPíPHONEMA,  in  rhetoric,  a  fententíous 
exclamation  containing  a  Jiveíy  remark 
placed  at  tbe  end  of  a  difeouríe  or  nan^ 
tion  ;  fuch  as  that  of  Vírgi], 
Fas  omne  abrumplt,  Poijdorum  ehtruncat} 
&  aura 

Vi  püiiíur,    Quid  nm  mméia  peíhra 

.Áuri  facra  fames? 
And  that  of  Lucretini,  Hb*  j. 
Tantum  reiügio  potuit  fimdere  mahruni! 
So  Mil  ton  on  tlie  obítínacy  of  the  rebel 
angeis,  who  were  fo  infatuatedj  that  they 
would  not  fubmitj  though  they  knew  al- 
mighty  power  and  majeíly  carne  armed 
againft  them  i 

tc  In  heav^nTy  minds  can  fuch  perveife* 

nefs  dwell  ?" 
-This  figure  clofes  a  narration  in  a  very 
advantageous  manner,  deeply  ímprelTes 
the  thing  relatad  upon  the  memory  of 
tbe  i;eader,  and  lea  ves  him  well  pleafed 
with  the  fenfe  and  fhgacity  of  his  author, 
See  tfie  ailicle  Sentence. 
EPIPHORA,  in  medicine,  a  preternatunil 
deñuKion  of  the  eyes»  when  they  conti* 
uualiy  difeharge  a  fharp  ferous  liumour, 
which  exroríates  the  cheeks,  The  cure 
is  performed  by  a  deriva  tion  of  the  offend- 
ing  bumo^r  elfewhere,  by  bleeding,  cup- 
ping,  bliííers,  purges,  &c.  The  aci> 
mony  is  likewife  to  be  correcled  by  bife 
ter  chalybeate  wine  ¡  fometimes  winc 
úrank  alone  will  pei  form  the  cure  j  aftet 
whiebj  aferingent  Copies  are  to  be  made 
ufe  of. 

Jf  3íi  epiphora  has  beén  pf  long  ñandi/)|í 
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\i  ís  difncult  to  be  cured,  and  often  de-  EPI  PLASMA,  the  fame  wíth  catapbfiu; 

venerases  int0  a  fi^ü'a  iaehrymalis.    See  See  thé  article  Cataplasm* 

the  article  Fístula  la  cu  r  y  m  a  l  1  s#     1  EPIPLOCELE,  ín  medicine,  ¡s  a  kind  of 

Pitcaim  calis  an  epiphorá  a  fort  of  ca-  hernia,  or  ruptura,  in  which  ibe  ornen  ~ 

larrh  ín  the  glands  of  the  eye.    See  the  tum  fubíides  intothe  fcrotum,,  The  cure 

ariíclt  Catak.¿hv*  confifts  príncípally  jn  a  redición  of  the 

jrpjpPlYLLOSPERMOUS  plants,  che  tumour,  by  returning  the  omentum  again 

jame  ^'th  tlie  capjllary  ones,    See  the  into  the  abdomen,  and  ín  fecuring  íhe 

nidcLe 'Cafillar.y«  parís  from  a  relapfe  by  a  trufs  or  band- 

jfplPHYSIS,  in  anaromy,  a  bony  fnb-  age*  See  Hernia  and  Ent£rocelep 
ííancSi  or  as  it  were  a  leffer  bone,  aflix*  EPÍPLGTS,  in  anátdmy*  a  tenn  applied 
£C1  to  a  largar  or  principal  bone,  by  the  to  the  arteries  and  veins  diftnbuted  thro*' 
íntervention  of  a  eartíhge.  In  youttg  the  fubítance  of  the  epiploon  or  caul ? 
fubiefts  thefe  epiphyíes  are  not  continuous  thus,  the  d  extra  e  pipi  oís  ís  a  branch  of 
to  the  principal  bone,  but  are  oníy  con-  the  right  fide  or  the  ecelíac  artery,  and  the 
lifíed  by  the  intermedíate  cai-tihge,  and  finiftra  epiploís  and  ga  tiro -epiploís  are 
Hélice  ihey  are  calied  appendages  to  the  terms  hy  which  anatomifts  cali  br anches 
bQiies;  It  ís  to  be  obferved  of  epiphyíes,  frem  the  Jeft  íide  of  the  cóelíáe  artery, 
1,  That  they  are  y  11  cnrtilaginous  in  See  the  artícles  Coeliac  and  Artery. 
irfíants  1  and  though  the  y  afterwards  EPJPLO  OMPH  ALON,  Áfft^Xw^tteyj  in 
<,r0sV  iiüi-d,  yet  they  never  arrive  at  the  medicine,  an  hernia  umbilícális,  p roce ed- 
il- d<  nfity  oí  a  bone*  2-.  That  moít  of  ing  íram  the  omento m  fallíng  into  the 
thtm  Regenérate  into  apophy  íes  in  adults,  región  of  the  umbilicus  or  naveL  See  the 
3,  That  they  do  not  grow  along  the  '  article  ExOmpijavus, 
phíii  fu rta ce  o f  the  bone,  but  unequ  al  ly,  EPIPLOON,  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
or  by  a  mutual  íngrefs  with  the  body  wiíe  caDed  omento  rm  See  Omentum; 
0f  it,  EPIPLOSARCOMPHALUS,  in  fiirgery, 
The  ufe  of  the  epipbyfes  is  very  difrerent  a  kind  of  exomphalus.  See  the  article 
in  adulta  and  ín  infants  i  in  adults  they  ExOMPHalus. 

feein  ín  the  firít  place  to  ferve  the  bones  EPlSCOPACYj  the  quality  of  epifcopal 

v/hicli  contain  large  qnantities  of  mar-  government,  or  that  form  of  chiirch  dif- 

row,  hy  way  of  opercuíum,  thatthis  foft  cipline,  whereín  diocefan  biíhops  are  efta- 

¡naiti-r  may  not  run  ontÉ    %t  They  are  blííhed  diíHnft  from  and  fu  perior  to  priefts 

offciviceto  the  articuiationSj  ven  dering  pr  prefbyters.    See  the  article  Bíshof, 

the  motions  more  eafy,  as  well  as  more  EPISC  OP ALIAN  S,  in  chtncb-hííbry,  an 

flt  termina  te.    3.  They  make  the  whole  appellation  given  to  thofe  who  prefer  Éc 

hone  ííghter  than  it  wonld  be,  if  their  epifcopal  government  and  difeípiine  to  aÜ 

place  were  fupplied  by  abfolute  bony  others. 

matteri   4,  They  ¡na cafe  the  power  of  By  the  teft  aft,  none  but  epifcopr.lians, 

the  mu  fe  1  irs  abo  ut  the  tendons^  hy  mean  s  or  members  of  the  choren  of  England^ 

oi their  prominences,    5,  They  add  to  are  qualified  to  enjoy  any  office  civil  or 

ihe  iize  of  the  places  deltined  for  receiv-  mihtary.    See  the  article  Test  act. 

ing  the  infertions  of  the  mufcles*    6*  EPÍSODEj  iirurthw,  in  poetry,  a  feparate 

They  give  a  fórmer  cohefion  to  the  liga-  incident,  ífory,  or  actioi»,  which  a  poet 

ments  which  feive  in  the  articula  ti ons,  inven  tSj  and  connecls  with  his  principal 

aml  allow  an  entrante  to  the  blood-ve/Tets,  aílion,  that  bis  woríc  may  abonnd  with 

The  ules  of  the  epiphyfes  in  infants  are,  a  greater  diverííty  of  events  :  though,  in 

T.  That  by  means  of  their  yielding  foíi>  a  more  limited  fenfe,  all  the  particular  ín- 

rels,  they  may  giye  way  to  the  compre f*  cidents  whereof  the  aítion  or  narra tion  is 

itc-n  in  the  nterua,  and  fuffer  the  whole  'componnded,  are  called  epifodes.  See 

btiik  to  he  more  fotdcd  together  than  the  ai  líeles  Epic  and  Tr-agedy.  ' 

otherwile  it  couid,  íb  that  it  may  lie  in  a  The  epifode,  in  its  original,  was  oníy 

fmaller  compals,.  %%  That  they  may  give  fomething  rehearfed  betwcen  the  .parts  of 

way  io  the  ¿kwgaiion  and  growth  of  the  the  chorus>  or  antient  tra^edy,  íor  the 

húnm,    3,  That  they  may  prevent  the  dtver/Son  of  the  audíenee.  Epifodes  ferve 

freqiieivt  fraéliives,  which  would  other-  to  promote  the  aílion,  to  illuflrate,  em- 

wiie  unqueltionably  happen  to  children  bellim,  and  adorn  it,  and  carry  ¡t  to  it$ 

i  rom  their  f a  lis,  and  the  other  a  ce  pdeuts  prop  er  period  -    E  pi  fod  es  are  either  a  bfo  - 

tiiey  are  liable  to,  lutely  neceííary,  or  very  :t quinte.  Ail 

epifodes 
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epífodes  a  re  inciden  ts*  Ébo1  al]  incidente 
are  not  epifodes  ;  becaufe  ¿orne  incidents 
are  not  a  d  remitía»  5  to  the  a$ion,  but 
make  up  the  very  forai  and  feries  of  it. 
Exampks  wiü  eíear  np  this  áÍftin£tion ; 
the  ftorm  in  the  firít  iEneid  of  Virgil, 
driving  thefleeton  the  coaft  of  Carthage, 
is  an  inciden  t,  not  an  epifode,  becaufe 
the  hero  himíeíf  and  the  whoie  body  of 
Jiis  f orces  are  con  cerned  in  ít  ¿  and  lo  it 
is  a  direffc  and  not  a  col  lateral  part  of  the 
main  aclion.    The  adventurcs  of  Nífos 
and  Eú  17 alus,  in  the  nínth  -¿Eneid,  are 
epí  Podes,  not  íncidents,  i,  e.  not  direcl: 
parts  of  the  main  aclion* 
It  is  particular!/ by  the  art  of  epífodes 
that  the  great  variety  pF  matter  whích 
adoms  a  poem  ís  brought  into  the  princi- 
pal a  el  ion :  but  though  the  epífodes  are  a 
kind  of  digrefíion  from  the  fubje&j  yet 
they  ought  to  have  a  natural  relation  to 
the  principal  aclion,  never  be  far-fetch- 
ed,  andmuft  be  handled  with  judgment, 
to  avoicí  confufion  and  burilen  i  ng  the  fu  b- 
jeft  with  too  much  aítion.  Without  this 
íeftnclíon  the  epifode  is  no  longer  pro- 
bable, and  there  appears  an  a  ir  of  affecla- 
ti  on  wh  i  ch  becomes  rí  d  i  enl  ou  s  *  Ari  fto  tle 
cal]  s  a]  1  fhoíe  fabíes  eprffodic,  which  abound 
in  epifodes  not  neceflanly  ñor  properly 
connefled  with  each  oiher. 
The  moft  natural  epifodes  are  the  pro- 
pe  reft  to  circumítantíaíe  the  principal  ac- 
tíons,  namely,  the  caufes,  the  effeás,  the 
beginnings,  jujd  the  confequences  of  it. 
Homer  and  Vírgil  have  fhewn  their  prin- 
cipal árt  in  this  particular :  the  afrion  of 
the  Iliad  and  that  of  the  JEneid  were  in 
themíelves  exceeding  íhort,  but  are  fo 
beautijfuily  lengthened  and  díverfiñed  by 
the  intervention  of  epifodes^  that  they 
make  upan  agreeable  ftory,  fuíñdent  to 
employ  the  memory  without  overcharg- 
íng  it.    See  the  article  Epic. 
Our  noble  poet  Mil  ton  has  excelled  in 
this  art  5  he  has  no  other  epifodes  iban 
what  natufally  ai  i  fe  from  the  fubjeel,  and 
yet  his  poem  of  Parad  i  fe  Loílis  filled  with 
a  multitude    of  afionifhing  incidents. 
Thofe  great  aclions,  the  bal  tle  of  the  an~ 
gels,  and  the  ere  a  ti  on  of  the  workl,  are 
by  way  of  epifode  to  this  noble  poem. 
With  the  like  art>  and  in  the  fame  man- 
ners  in  that  part  of  it  which  regards  the 
fall  of  man,  he  has  relate d  the  fall  of 
thefe  angels  who  are  bis  profeííed  ene- 
mies  i  befídes  the  many  other  beauties  of 
fuch  a  o  epifode,  its  rnnníng  par  al  leí  with 
v  he  great  afilón  of  the  poem,  hinders  it 
f  rosn  breaking  uníty  fo  much  as  another 


epífode  would  have  done,  that  had  not 
great  an  afhníty  with  the  principal  fubieft 
EPISODIC,  an  epithet  given  epic  p¿m¡ 
íwelled  too  much  with  epifodes.   See  the 
preceding  article. 
EPISPASTIC,  jo  medicine,  a  topbl  re- 
medy,  which  being  applíed  to  the  exter- 
na! parts  of  the  body,  attra£b  the 
monrs  to  that  part.    See  Vesicatory 
EPISTATES,  in  the  athenian  gomal 
mentj  was  the  prefident  of  the  proedri» 
The  conftitution  was  this  ;  the  ten  íribís 
of  Athens  elecled  every  year  by  lot  sach 
of  tbem  fifty  fenators,  which  made  a  fe- 
nate  of  five  hundred  ;  every  trihe  had  [he 
precedence  in  its  turn,  and  forren dered  ít 
agam  focceflively  to  another,  the  fifiy 
fenators  in  office  were  called  prytaneí. 
During  the  terna  or  dura  ti  on  of  the  ir  of- 
fice, which  was  thirty-five  day$,  ten 
of  thefifty  pr  y  tan  es  prefided  weekly  under 
the  ñame  of  proedrij  and  of  thefe  prodri 
there  was  one  to  preíide  each  day  of  ihe 
week,  under  the  ti  tle  of  epiftates. 
To  the  cuílody  of  this  orficer  was  com* 
mitted  the  public  feal,  and  the  keys  of 
the  citadel  and  the  public  exchequen 
this  therefore  was  an  office  of  fo  great 
truft  and  power,  that  no  man  was  per- 
mitted  by  the  laws  to  continué  in  it  above 
one  day,  ñor  to  be  elecled  into  it  á  fetond 
time.    The  epiftates  were  elecled  by  Jot 
ovit  of  the  prytánes. 
Epiftates  was  alfo  the  prelident  of  the  af- 
fembty,  chofen  by  lot  out  of  the  prodri, 
the  chief  part  of  whofe  oíEce  feems  to  have 
tonfifted  in  granting  the  peoplc  liberty  to 
give  the  ir  voices,  which  they  were  not 
per  mitted  to  do  ti  11  he  had  given  the  ííg- 
naL  If  the  people  were  remifs  in  comíúg 
to  the  affemblies,  the  magiftratcs  ufed 
their  utmoíl  endeavours  to  compel  them, 
for  they  íhut  up  a  11  the  gates,  that  only 
excepted  through  whích  they  were  to  país 
to  the  affeinbly,  and  took  carc  tliat  all 
vendibles  íhould  be  taken  out  of  the  msr- 
ketj  that  there  might  be  nothing  to  dívert 
them  fiom  appearing, 
EPÍSTEMONARCH,  in  the  antíent  greek 
church,  an  officer  of  great  dignity,  who 
had  the  care  of  every  thing  relati^g  ro 
faith»  in  the  quality  of  ceníor.  Bis  office 
.  anfwered  pretty  nearly  to  that  of  maíb 

of  the  facred  palace  at  Rome. 
EPISTLE,  tíríí-oJv»),  denotes  the  fame  with 
a  mifhve  letter  j  but  ís  now  clúefiy  ufed 
in  fpeaking  of  antient  writings,  as  tlic 
epifties  oíSt.  Paial,  epiftles  of  Cicero, 
epiílics  of  Plvny,  c^í. 
The  epülles  of  Su  Paul^  whích  ai  e  four* 
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leetwn  mimber,  make  part  of  the  canon 
0f  the  New  Teflament ;  befides  which 
tbere  is  one  general  epiftle  of  St.  James, 
two  of  St.  Peter,  rhree  of  Su  John,  and 
one  üf  St- Jude*  . 

Bttlit&tQty  E p i  s t l  E ,  m  matters  of  litera- 
ture.    See  DediCatiON. 

EPíSTOLARV,  fomething  belongmg  to 
an  ephlle.  See  the  artkle  Epistle. 
The  ait  of  epiftolary  writing  is  acknow* 
Jedged  to  be  very  entertainíng  and  in- 
ílrüclive-  The  Romans  ranked  it  in  tbe 
number  of  liberal  and  polite  accompliíh- 
meius.  And,  indeed,  it  enters  ib  innch 
inío  all  the  occaíions  of  life,  that  no 
gentleman  cari  avoid  íhewing  himfelf  in 
this  kind  of  eompofitíon  \  the  chitf  ex- 
cellence  of  which  confifts  in  exprefíing  or- 
dinal y  occurrences,  in  an  elegant  and 
unco  na  mon  manner.  However,  k  ís 
¡3ro per  to  obíei  ve,  that  fucU  is  the  n ature 
of  cpifíolary  writmgs,  in  general,  as  un- 
avoidably  renders  them  obíbure,  fin  ce  tlie 
yvriter  pafles  by  man  y  tlungSj  as  being 
ví¿\  known  to  him  to  wliom  the  lettcr  is 
addreííed,  whicii  muft  be  laid  open  to;  a 
iban  ge  r,  before  he  can  fulty  comprehend 
what  is  faid,  Henee  it  is,  that  the  epiftles 
ofthe  antients>  whether  Jacred  or  pro- 
pbane,  are  To  difHctilt  to  be  nnderítood* 

IPISTROPHIÍ,  in  -rhetoric,  a  figure, 
wherein  that  which  is  ídppofed  oí  one 
tlíiog,  is  ftrongly  affirmsd  of  another  ¡ 
tilos.  Are  they  Hebras  ?  fi  mm  í.  Are 
they  IfraelUes  ?  fi  am  L  Are  they  of  the 
¡mí  of  Ábrahani  f  fi  am  lt  &e* 

EPJSTYLE,  in  tbe  antient  archite&ure, 
a  term  ufed  by  the  Greeks  for  what  we 
cali  archiva  ve,  <viz..  a  maífive  piece  of 
líone,  or  woodf  la  id  irnmediarely  o  ver  the 
capital  of  a  column,  See  A^CHiTftAVE 
and  Column, 

EPITAPH,  a  monumental  inferiptionjn 
Jiononr  or  inemory  of  a  per  ion  defunéf, 
d  an  infeription  engraven  or  cut  on  a 
tombj  rq  mark  the  time  of  a  períbn's  de- 
ceallj  his  íKimcj  frmily  ;  and,  ufuaJly, 
lome  euíagium  of  his  virtues,  or  good 
¡qua'Kties. 

The  elegance  of  an  epitaph,  as  well  as 
an  elegy,  cbícfly  con  fi  vis  in  an  exprefíive 
brevity.  The  French  have  a  proverbj 
Ha  ¡¡es  tike  an  epltaph^  by  reaten  they 
íbmetimes  give  cbáaílers  abfojutely  falfe, 
At  Laceda^mon  epítaphs  were  only  sj- 
íqwed  to  ihüfe  who  died  in  battíe.  The 
reft  of  the  Greeks  allowed  of  epitaphs, 
die  form  of  which  was  genera]  ly  as 
folio  ws  x 
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H  I  KL     T4    2  H  N  SI  N  O  S 
KPHHS    X  A  I  P  £ , 

Nicon,  fon  of  ^enon^ 
Good  man,  happinefs  to  yoü# 

OATMniAS 
X  P  H  2  T  II 
X  A  I  P  E* 

Olympia, 
Good  woman, 
Happinefs  to  ybu\ 

.  The  Romans^  in  their  epítaph^  infro- 
duced  their  dead  fpeaking,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing^  wherem^  the  ¿taá  wife  thus  be- 
fpeaks  her  furviving  buíband  ? 
Inmatura  peri  :  fed  tnffelklor,  amw 
Vive  tuoSf  ¿onjux  optlme^  <vhve  meüs. 
Sometí  mes  tbe  román  epítaphs  were  fuil 
of  moral  exprcfJíons,  and  adorned  wiíh 
fino  car  ved  woikj  &VÉ  At  the  top  they 
always  had  the  wbrds  djis  maNibits. 
It  has  been  mnch  difputéd  by  íéáfiii.ed 
men  whether  or  no  epitapha  weie  in  ufe 
among  the  antient  Hebreas :  however 
this  ber  it  is  certain  the  Jews  have,  of  a 
very  antient  date,  re  ce  ¡ved  this  cuí!(?mf 
.  of  which  JBnxtorf  produces  fe  vera!  !h- 
ftances, 

EPITASIS,  in  antient  poetry?  the  fecond 
part  or  divjfion  of  a  dramaüc  poem, 
wherein  the  plot,  ehteied  u^poíi  in  tht  fii  it 
part,  or  protáfis,  was  caVried  on,  heighe- 
tened l  and  worfced  ui>,  t,rll  arrived  at 
its  ftatef  or  beíght,  aili¿d  cataítaf^,  See 
the  anides  Protasis,  Catástasis, 
Drama,  ©V. 

In  the  epitaíis3  accidents,  as  they  are  cali- 
ed  by  the  moderns,  arífe  3  all  thmgs  are 
in  confufion,  and  in  volved  in  doubts  and 
difficuhies.  VoMIus  hy?,  the  epítafis  is 
contained  in  theíecond  j  íbmetimes  ¡n  the 
third  and  íourth,  hut  very  rarely  anv  p-n't 
of  rt  in  tbe  fifih  aft  :  but  Dr,  Trap  fays, 
that  there  Is  no  acf  to  which  the  epirafis  is 
not  fuitable  |  nay,  that  íbme  of  it  dught 
aiways  to  be  in  the  fiíth  aa. 
It  is  the  epitafio  that  fuppofts  tíJe  weíglst 
and  burden  of  the  poem  ;  opon  it  the  cri- 
üs  of  the  a^ion  chieñy  turns.  This  di- 
s  viíí^>"  oí  tragedy  is  laid  afuíe  in  the  mo- 
dern  drama,  inítead  whertrof  plays  are  di- 
vided  Into  aa?.    See  the  arricie  Act* 

Epitasís,  in  medicine,  the  íncreafé  of  a 
diíéafe,  or  begi  nning  of  a  paroxyfm,,  par- 
ticulariy  in  a  fe  ven    See  Fever* 

EPITOALAMIUM,  in  poeuy,  a  noptbJ 
Ibng^  or  compofiiionj  in  praite  ot  t\\n 

brid(s 
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bride  and  brí degrao prayíng  For  theír 
profperity,  for  a  happy  ofísprings  &c* 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  married  couple 
were  no  fooner  bedded,  than-the  young 
men  and  maids  gathered  round  the  door, 
dancing  and  fingí ng  the  epitlialamiumj 
íhouting  and  ftampíng  with  theír  feet, 
with  intentíon  to  drown  the  maid's  oríes, 
When  they  retumed  agaín  in  the  morn- 
ingt  to  falute  the  married  couple,  they 
fung  the  zv¡Ox\ii{Mtt  zfrflaw,  fo  named  from 
the  defign  of  them^  which  was  to  wake 
and  ariíe  the  biídegroom  and  bride  5  as 
1  thofe  fung  the  night  befo  re  were  deñgned 
to  difpofe  them  to  íleep,  and  on  that  ac- 
count,  were  terrned  ^r%^K^t%  ipi$0ít*&* 
EPITHEM3  in  phannacy>  a  kind  of  ío- 
mentatkm,  or  re  roed  y  of  a  fpírituous  or 
aroma  tic  kíndj  apphed  extern  a  Ily  to  the 
región s  of  the  heart,  11  ver,  &c*  to 
ítrengthen  and  comfort  the  fame,  or  to 
corree!  fe  me  i  n  tempera  tu  re  thereof*  See 
the  anide  Fomentatíon. 
T  he  re  a  re  p  ri  nci  p  al  ly.  th  ree  k  inds  of  the  fe 
externa]  applications,  íhe  liquida  the  fo« 
lid,  and  the  foft  or  poul  tice -kind*  The 
Jiquid  epithems  are  fome times  conílder- 
ably  thick  5  but  when  they  are  intended 
to  penétrate  deep,  they  are  much  hetter  if 
vei  y  thin  and  fluid*  As  to  the  part  to 
which  the  epithem  is  im  medí  ate!  y  appli- 
ed,  it  is  not  whar  ít  is  akvays  intended 
toaítnpon,  as  this  frequently  lies  deep 
withln  :  the  cpithems,  therefore,  intend- 
ed for  this  purpole,  íliould  confifr  of  the 
moít  peneti  ating  ingredients,  for  whícli 
reafou  ahringeuts  and  ínfpiíTaíing  reme- 
dies can  be  of  no  ufe  5  but  ín  thís  fbrm 
hot  wine  alone  is  fo meti mes  ufed  as  an 
epithem,  and  often  fuch  medicines  as  are 
not  to  he  fafely  taken  inwardly,  fuch  as 
highly  reíHfled  fpü  itSjpiepaiationsef  lead, 
benbane,  mandrake,  and  other  poifonqns 
plantSj  and  the  hke  í  bul  we  are  careful- 
]y  to  remember  in  regard  to  thefe,  that 
the  ports  are  ca  pable  of  abforbing  ihcm, 
and  ought  thereiore  to  know  the  effrcls 
they  are  capable  of  producing,  when  thus 
abforbed  ín  the  body*  As  to  the  vehícles 
of  the  1  i  quid  epithems,  they  are  various, 
as  linen  or  «-oollen-dotb,  íilk,  ftupes, 
toafted  bread,  &c*  They  are  in  lome 
cafes  to  be  apphed  hot,  In  otheis^  co]d : 
when  the  i  n  ten  t  ion  is  tore  ful  ve,  penetra  o  ? 
and  attraólj  ihen  the  hot  are  to  be  pre* 
ferred  ;  but  thefe  are  injurious  to  parts 
conftricled  by  intenfe'cold* 
The  dry  epithems  are  medícated  pow- 
derSj  ufuaJty  fewed  up  in  a  cloth,  and 
applied  to  difieren t  parts  of  the  body  5 


for  whích  purpofe  the  powrlcrs  nii>ft  }>« 
coarfe.  Sometímes  the  hqnid  epii¡íem! 
are  added  to  the  dry,  to  reduce  the  whoíe 
to  a  confittÉnce,  fuch  as  may  be  fpread 
u  pon  clothj  and  applicd. 
Volatik  Epíthem,  is  a  f orín  of  medictjie 
preferihed  in  the!  London  Dsfpenfa[orv 
ordered  to  be  ni  a  de  up  of  equal  vveidvts 
ofeommon  turpeotine  and  fyWn  bf  jgj 
armoniac,  by  ílirring  tlrem  togcihtr  in  V 
mortar. 

EPITHET,  in  poetry  and  fHefbVic,  ni> 
jeaíve  expreíling  fome  qt)aIítyv6Íi  f¿b* 
fían  tí  ve  to  vvhich  it  is  joined  \  or  fuch  an 
adjeflive  as  is  annexed  to  ínbítantEves  by 
way  of  ornament  and  ¡lUifrraticn,  nof  rJ 
make  up  an  eífential  part  of  the  déTtrip. 
tion.  Noihing,  fays  Ariftotk,  tires  the 
reader  more  than  too  great  a  redundan 
of  epithets,  or  epithets  placed  impraiier- 
]y  5  and  yet  nothing  is  fo  effentiaí  in  ^ 
try  as  a  proper  ufe  of  them.  The  wfy. 
ings  of  the  befe  poets  aie  Ful]  oi  thcm 
efpecially  VirgiL 

We  may  diftmguiíh  two  kínds  of  epiilieís, 
&i%¡¿  1.  Thofe  which  add  a  ncw  titea 
quite  diftin£t  from  the  general  n atuje  of  a 
fnbñanti  ve,  Thus  Virgil  i  o  ti \$  Geoig  ¡Csi 
ínter  cu  n  él  antes  cecedti  moribunda  U* 

Andt  i.  Thofe  that  bring  with  them  fomc 
Hght  and  ornamenta  but  not  new  ideas, 
Thus  the  fame  poet, 

Timidi  dama)  cermlqm  fugaces. 
The  firft  kind  of  epithets  entertaia  iTi c 
mind  with  a  more  agreeabie  varieryj  but 
thofe  of  the  fecond  require,  perhaps,  more 
care  and  judgrrient  ín  the  proper  ctioirc 
of  them*  For  inftance,  becaufe  Virgil 
has  faid,  the  fiar/ai  deer  ¿rid  ftetwg 
ftagSi  it  by  no  means  follows  that  tlielé 
epithets  are  applicable  whenever  fap 
and  deer  íhall  happen  to  be  mentiontd. 
They  are  proper  in  the  place  viiere  he 
nf«s  them,  but  may  not  be  fo  always; 

EPITOME,  in  literary  hiftory^  an  abridg- 
ment  or  fummary  of  any  bookj  partieki- 
Jarly  of  a  hittory»  See  AbRidg MErít. 
It  is  pretended  that  the  epitomizing  of 
auth  ors $  f  requ  en  t )  y  c  cea  fio  n  s  t  h  e  I  oís  of 
the  origináis,  Thus  the  lofs  of  Pom- 
peius.Trogus,  is  inferibed  to  his  epiiomí- 
ibr  Juítin ;  and  the  loís  of  a  great  part 
of  Livy,  to  Lucios  Ann^ens  Florus, 

j'PITRITUS,  in  profody,  a  fooí  confiíling 
o  f  th  r  ee  Ion  g  fy  1  lab  J  es  a  n  d  o  n  e  filo  1 1 .  Of 
thefe,  gram  marta ns  reckon  four  kínds  j 
the  firít  confifting  of  an  iambusand  ípoa* 
dee,  as  í ilutantes  :  the  fecond s  of  a  tro* 
cheus  and  fpondeej  as  conextatíí 
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thírd,  of  a  fpondec  and  an  iámbtts,  as 
corumúntcans :  and  the  fcufth,  of  a  fpon- 
dae  and  trochen*,  as  ipcintare\  See  the 
arlídcs  TroCHEUS, ,&c. 

ÍPíXROCHASMUSí  E«tíÍ^«f^Í¿¿  ín 
rfíetoric*  a  figure  wbereín  we  llightjy  país 
over  leve  ral  things  of  gr¿ac  mamen*,  by 
oiiiy  msmiociiig  ihcm  in  general.  S^ch 
U  rhí  layíng  of  C^far,  4ítf¿,  «í/¿«\ 

And  the  fbliowing  paflkge  of  VTr¿H, 
¿En*  4, 

 —faces  m  cajlra  tutijfemt 

Imfhfemque  fo¡  ^iflammkt  tmmmqtte  fa« 
'tranque 

Cían  genere  exftmxem,  ??¡emcl  fu  per  ipfa 
dzóijféé* 

EPITROPE,  in  rhetórfcva  greek  tehnfor 
tíie  íatiíe  figure  whlch  the  Latíns  caH.con** 
clÍIzo.    See  the  arricie  Cgeícessiom, 

EPITKOPUS,  amongthe  rnodern  Greeks, 
a  kind  of  arbittator  chofrn  by  the  greek 
cíirulians  under  the'  dominión  of  the 
Turks»  i  o  termínate  their  difieren  ce^ 
and  avoid  carrying  them  befo  re  the  tur- 
kifli  magiftrates t    See  Arbit  rato r , 

EPIZEUXIS,  in  Historie,  a  figure  whích 
repEats  the  fatne  words  wíthoutany  other 
interven  i  ng  1  fnch  rs  that  of  Virgil,  //w^ 
imnct  mf&rgk$  rcmrs* 

EPLOYÉ',  in  heraldry,  the  Taitie  with  díf- 
played.    See  the  articté  Displayeü. 

EPOCHA*  in  thronologVj  a  term  or  fixed 
poítit  of  ti  tnet  w henee  the  fncceeding 
yem  are  numbered  or  accounted.  See 
the  artÍcte-¿ERA. 

The  moft  remarkable  ep ochas  are  thofe 
Ihat  fotiow. 
Epocha  ofibe  crea thn  üf  the  «í t>0r¿f ,  Ac  - 
cerding  to  the  vulgate,  archhí/hap  Ufher 
places  this  e ven t  4004.  years  before  the 
birih  of  Chrtft  \  Scaliger  makes  it  3950  3 
Pít avies,  39E45  and  Ricciolus,  41  £4 
jrará  before  Chrift.  Accordíng  to  the 
feptuaginti  Eutebins  places  the  creation 
Síoo  years  before  the  nativity  of  011  r 
lord  i  the  alphoníine  tables,  ¿9^;  snd 
KíccbluSj  5614»  The  creación  %  there- 
forej  as  we  follow  the  archolíhop,  bappen* 
ed  ín  the  year  7  ro  of  the  julian  pdriod, 
See  the  áriidé  Julián  PEriod. 
Sir  Kaac  Hewtüiij  again,  makes  the  ere* 
ation  of  the  world  iater  by  5  c  o  years  than 
ail  othei  chioDoIogiíts ;  and  the  proofs 
by  whích  this  illultrious  philofopher  íhp- 
peits  his  opinión,  are  of  two  difiere nt 
kmd$t  The  Egj  ptians  counred  541  ge* 
n  era  ti  o  n  s  from  Men  es  to  Se  1  h  o ,  a  1 J  o  w  í  n  g 
íiti  hnndied  years  for  three  genevations ; 
and  theantíenL  Grecks  computad  o ne 
ncratioi)  at  abcu t  .for ty  year?,  No wr3  ik y  s 
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SIr  IfaaCj  It  is  true,  three  ordinary  géd 
nerations  may  be  computé  at  about 
120  ■  years  3  but  geñeratlons  are  longec 
than  the  reigns  of  kings,  b^cauffit  is  evi* 
dent  that  mankind  in  general  i  tve  íonger 
than  kings,  The  dn  ra t ion  of  a  reignf 
therefoic,  takirig  one  with  another,  is, 
accordíng  lo  hitn,  about  twenty  years  5 
wl^ince  he  ct  neludes,  that  the  antients 
imfe  erred  in  their  calculatlon  in  allow- 
ing  forty  years  for  cvery  general  ion* 
The  fecond  kind  of  pi  ooí  h  taken  from 
the  precefííon  oí  the  cquinoxes.  ,See  the 
anicíe  Frece SS tONa  {£c< 
According  to  Clemens  Alexaudiinits, 
Chiron,  who  vvas  in  tlie  exptdition  of  the 
argonauta,  Hxed  the  vernal  eqninox  at 
the  fifteendí  degree  of  aLie>,  and  confe- 
queñtJy  the  fumttier  foSftice  at  the  Mf- 
tecnth  degree  of  cáncer.  Meto  fixed  the 
'  fummer  iolftice  at  tlie  eighih  degree  oí 
caneca  a  year  before  the  pelopontliari 
v.^r.  Now  íitíce  one  degree  anLwers  ta 
the  retrograde  motion  of  the  eqnino£lial 
points  Ín  7^  years  t  th.-re  ase  fe  ven,  times 
72  years  from  the  expedítion  of  the  ar- 
gonauts'to  the  beginning  of  the  pelopo- 
neflan  vv?.r ;  that  is  yt-ars,  and  noE 
507  yeürs,  as  the  Greeka  affirm*  By 
comhming  thefe  two  different  proófs, 
Sir  ífaac'  con  eludes,  that  the  expedí- 
tion oi  the  argonauts  onght  to  he  placed 
gog  years  before  Jeius  Cbnít,  and  not 
14.00,  as  is  generally  believed  $  and  there- 
fore  that  the  creation  of  the  workl  oiJght 
to  be  placed  about  500  years  Uter  than 
chronologilis  generaiiy  place  ir, 
Epocha  of  ibe  detuve,  Accordíng  to  the 
hebrew  test,  the  re  are  1656  years  from 
the  creation  to  the  delude  j  1307,  ac- 
cordiñg  to  the  Sainavitan  \  ^242,  ac- 
eording  to  Eafeblus  and  the  féptuagint  ¡ 
^25^,  according  to  Jofephus  and  the  Sep- 
tuaginr,  and  ^262,  accordíng  to  juliuí 
Africa nusjPetav  i  us,  and  the  Sepuiagint. 
In  followíng  the  hebrewtext,  this  epocha 
begjris  in  the  year  £366  of  the  j ulian) 
perio<!. 

Epocha  üf  the  oljmpw  Js,  ufe  ti  pri  n  ci  p  3  ]  f  y 
by  the  Giveks,  had  i:s  origin  from  the 
olympic  games,  v/hich  svferé  cekbiated  at 
the  heginning  or  cvery  filth  year.  This 
epocha  begiirí  776  years  before  the  ín- 
carnatídnj  or  in  the  393S  of  the  ¡uliaii 
pejiod. 

V arriman  Epocha  of  iht  build'wg  qf  Rowe, 
is  fixed  753  yeais  btfore  onr  Savioñr^ 
birthj  and  in  the  3561  or  the  j olían 
periodo 

Ep6cha*  of  Nabmapif  ting  vf  Babjktr, 
'  j  Q  '  maUe 
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made  ufe  of  by  Ptolemy,  Cenforinus, 
and  feveral  otber  au  thors,  began  747 
years  betbre  the  incarnatíou,  and  in  the 
3967  of  the  ¡julian  period, 

Julián  Epocha,  The  ñrft  year  of  Jultus 
Gsefar\s  correctijig  the  calendar  ftands  45 
years  before  our  SaYtour's  birth,  and  co- 
incides with  íhe  4669  of  the  j u lian  period, 

Epocha  0/  Chrift.  The  chriitian  world 
gentrally  rerkoned  froin  the  epocha  of 
the  crea t ion ;  the  buildingof  lióme,  the 
confuís  regifter,  or  the  em  peroras  reign, 
til]  about  500  years  after  Chrift,  when 
the  epocha  of  the  nativity  of  our  bleífed 
Lord  was  introduced  by  Díonyílus  Exi- 
gí! Ü.S.  He  began  his  account  from  the 
conception  or  incarnatíon  pro  per  1  y  called 
Lady-day,  Moífc  coun  tries  in  Euro  pe, 
however,  at  prefent  reckon  from  the  ñrft 
of  January  next  folio  wing,  except  the 
couit  of  Rome,  where  the  epocha  of  the 
incarnatíon  ftill  obtains  for  the  date  of 
tlmr  bulls  ahd  bríefs.  Bot  heve  we  are 
to  obfenref  that  there  are  diíferent  opi- 
nions  touching  the  year  of  our  Savíoufs 
bírth.  Capellus  and  Kepler  fix  ít  at 
about  the  74SEI1  year  from  tbe  building 
of  Rome.  Deckar  and  Pe  ta  vi  us  place 
tbe  incarnatíon  in  the  749  th  of  Rome» 
Scalsger  and  Voílius  make  ir  fall  on  the 
75ift  of  Rome,  Dionyfius  Exiguus, 
Bedej  fix  tbe  birth  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  year  751  of  Rome  5  the  diveríity  of 
thefe  opinión  5  prc^eeding  from  the  difli- 
culty  of  fixing  Herod  the  g reatas  deatb, 
who>  as  h  evídent  from  the  evangelífts, 
was  iiving  at  our  Savbur's  birth,  the  tax- 
ation  of  Cyreoius,  and  the  time  of  our 
Savioui -*s  begi.nning  bis  miniíiry.,  But 
Jet  tbis  be  as  Ít  wil],  it  ¡s  generally  agreed, 
that  as  to  computad  o  n  and  ufe,  the  corn- 
ijón epocha  is  to  be  followed,  which 
places  the  birth  of  Chriít  in  che  47134^1  of 
the  julian  period,  aJthough  the  trtie  birth 
rather  correfponds  with  tbe  471  ith  of  tbe 
fame  period, 

Diodefiau  Epocha,  or  Epocha  ofmartyn, 

'  called  a  lío  the  ¿era  of  the  copthi  or  Egyp- 
tians,  beca  ufe  tbe  emperor  Díoclefían 
made  a  great  many  martyrs  in  Egypt> 
begíns  in  rhe  year  383  of  our  lord,  and 
the  4097  of  the  Julián  period. 

Epocha  qf  1hz  hegira,  or  fíight  of  Maho- 
met,  ufed  araong  the  Turks*  is  the  year 
of  the  julian  períod  5335,  anfwering  to 
the  year  of  Chrift  622. 

Yexdejerdk,  or  Per/tan  Epocha,  is  the  year 
of  tbe  julian  period  5345^  anfwering  to 
the  year  6%%t 

To  reduce  the  years  of  one  epocha  to 
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thofe  of  anotber»  obferve  the  foJWi™ 
rote  :  add  the  given  year  of  an^pocJuto 
the  year  of  the  julian  period  correfpond. 
ing  with  its  rife,  and  that  w\\\  give  t^e 
year  of  tbe  period, 

íor  example,  ifto  1754*  the  prefent  year 
of  íhe  chriftian  epocha,  we  add  4^1* 
tbe  year  of  the  julian  period  correfpond! 
ing  with  its  rife,  the  fumt  6467,  be 
the  prefent  year  of  tbe  julian  period  :  ntw 
if  we  fubtraíl  from  the  year  thus  fountl, 
the  year  of  the  julian  period  carrefpond- 
¡ng  with  tbe  rife  of  any  epocha,  the  re- 
mainder  íhews  the  true  method  of  m^ 
¡ng  a  juíl  connexion  betwtxt  that  epochs 
and  tbe  known  year  of  Chrift. 
Again,  if  we  want  to  ñnd  tbe  year  of 
the  julian  períod  correfponding  to  a  given 
year  before  Chrift,  we  fubtracl  the  given 
year  from  471 3,  and  the  re  mainder  is  the 
year  required* 
Spanijh  Epocha*  S ee  th e  a rtiel e  M r a t 
EPODE,  in  lyric  poetry,  the  third  or  laft 
part  of  the  ode,  the  antient  ode  being 
divided  into  ftrophe,  antiftrophe,  and 
epode»  See  the  articles  Gde9  ^c. 
The  epode  was  fung  by  the  prieíft,  ffand- 
ing  ftill  before  the  altarj  after  al!  the 
turns  and  returns  of  the  ftrophe  and  an- 
tiítrophe,  and  was  not  conñned  to  any 
precjfe  number  or  kind  of  verfes* 
The  epode  is  now  a  general  ñame  for  ají 
kinds  of  líttle  verfes  that  follovv  onE  or 
more  great  ones,  of  what  kind  íkeer 
tbey  be  i  and  in  tbis  fenfe,  a  pentaroeier 
is  an  epode  after  an  hexametev»  And 
as  every  líttle  verfe3  which  being  put  after 
anotber,  clofes  the  period,  is  called  epode  \ 
henee  the  fixtb  book  of  Horace's  odes  is 
en  ti  ti  ed  Líber  Epado/i,  Book  of  Epodís, 
becatife  the  verfes  are  a!l  alternately  long 
and  íhort,  and  tbe  fhort  ones  generally, 
though  not  always,  dofe  tbe  fenfe  of  the 
long  one. 

EPOMIS,  ín  anatomy,  a  mufele,  other» 
wife  calied  deltoides,    See  Deltoides. 

EPOPOEIA,  in  poetry,  the  ítory,  f^lc^ 
or  fubjea  treated  of,  in  an  epic  poem» 
See  tbe  article  Fable- 
Tbe  word  is  commonly  ufed  for  the  epic 
poem  itfelf.    See  the  article  Epic, 

ÉpÜTlDES,  jn  the  naval  arehiteaufe  of 
the  antieats,  two  thick  blocks  of  wood, 
one  on  each  fide  the  prow  of  a  gahey,  for 
warding  off  the  blovvs  of  tbe  roltra  of  the 
eneniy's  veffels,,  $ee  tlte  articles  Gal  leí" 
and  Rostrum, 

EPPIHGEN,  a  town  oFGermany,  íiíuated 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Hailbron. 

EPSOM,  a  town  of  Surry^  about  fifteeii 

railes 
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fljjes  fouth-weít  of  London  5  much  re- 
forte  d  (o  on  account  of  its  medicinal  wa- 
ters  -  from  which  the  bitter  purgíng  falt 
beíng  firft  «xtrafted,  got  the  ñame  cf 
epíbm  falL  At  prefent,  however,  the 
bitter  purging  falt  is  procured  from  the 
hútern,  rernainíng  after  the  cryftalliza- 
t¡on  0f  common  falt ;  and  this  is  found 
to  aníwer  all  the  purpofes  of  that  fivft  ob- 
tened from  Epfom-waters,  and  goes  by 
its  ñame* 

Enrom*faItisefteemedgood  in  cohcs,  the 
fcurvy,  diabetes,  lofs  of  'a  p  pe  tire,  the 
rbeumatifm,  jatindice,  hypochondriac  af- 
feílíon,  and  othe£  chronic  comjplaints. 
The  beft  way  of  taldng  ít  is  with  any 
chambéate  waters,  asthoíe  of  Tunbridge  ; 
for  Ipfíance,  a  dram,  or  a  dram  and  an 
half,  diíTolved  in  tile  three  or  four  firft 
diaughts, 

EPITUDES,  or  Paruudes,  m  furgery* 
See  the  anide  ParuLIDEs» 

EPULONES,  in  román  antiqüíry,mínií3:ers 
wtio  aíMed  at  the  facrifices,  and  had  the 
eare  of  the  facred  banquet  commhted  to 
them.  At  firft  the  y  were  only  three  iu 
number,  büt  after  wards  increafed  to  fe- 
ven*  Their  office  w/aj,  to  gíve  notjce 
when  feafts  were  to  be  he  Id  in  honour  of 
the  gods ;  and,  to  tale e  ca re  that  noíhmg 
was  wanting  to  wards  the  celebratiom 
See  (lie  arttele  Epulum. 

EPUIO'TICS,  waA¿Íistíij  che  fame  withci- 
catri za  n  ts .   See  Cicatrizan  ts» 

EPULUM,  hanqueti  in  aniiquity,  a  holy 
íeait  pre pared  for  the  gods.  The  ftatues 
of  the  gods  were  commonly  laid  11  pon  a 
bed,  and  ferved  in  the  epula,  as  if  they 
fiad  been  very  hungry  ,  to  perform 
which  was  the  funclion  of  the  minifters 
of  facriflee,  henee  caljed  spuloriss. 

EQUABLEj  an  appellation  gíven  tq  íbeh 
motions  as  al  way  s  continué  the  fame  in 
degvce  of  velocky,  without  bejng  either 
accelerated  or  reta r de d. 
When  two  or  more  bodies  are  uniformly 
acedera  ted  or  retarded,  with  the  fame 
increafe  or  díminution  of  velocity  in  each, 
they  are  laid  to  be  equably  acceíerated  or 
retardad  i 

EQUAL,  a  term  of  "reía  t  ion  between  two 
or  inore  things  of  the  fame  magnitud?, 
qnantity,  or  quality, 

Mat  h  e  matí ci  a  n  s  f p  ea  k  of  eq  11  al  1  i n  es,  a  n  * 
gkíj  figures,  circles,  raí  ios,  foltds, 
See  the  arricies  LitíE,  Ancle,  &c. 
FQJJALITY,  that  agreement  between  two 
01  more  thingrs,  whereby  they  are  deno- 
pñnated  equaíi 

The  equality  of  two  quamíties,  in  alge* 
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bra,  is  denoted  by  two  para  11  el  línes 
placed  between  them  :  thus,  4  +  2  —  6, 
'  that  is,  4  adried  to  a,  is  equal  to  6* 
EQÜANIMITY,  ín  ethícs,  denotes  that 
even  and  caim  Frarne  of  mínd  and  te m per, 
lindex  good  or  bad  fortune  \  whereby  a 
man  appears  to  be  neittier  pufftd  11  p,  or 
overjoyed  with  profperity  i  ñor  difpirir- 
ed,  fouredj  or  rendered  nneaTy  by  ad~ 
verfity, 

EQÜANT,  in  the  oíd  afímnomyj  a  círcle 
deicribed  on  the  center  of  the  deferent, 
for  accounüng  for  tbe  excentricity  of  the 
■  planeta,  See  Excentiucity, 
EQUATIOM,  ín  algebra,  the  mutual  com- 
paring  two  equaJ  things  of  diíFerent  de- 
nominationSj  or  the  exprtfíion  denoting 
this  equality  5  whích  is  done  hy  fettíng 
Jthe  one  in  oppcfition  to  the  other7  with 
the  íigii  of  equdity  (—}  between  ríiera  s 
thus  %  j™36  d%  or  3  feerzzi  yard.  Henee, 
if  we  put  a  for  a  foot3  ^nd  //  for  a  yard, 
we  will  have  the  tquation  3  a  in  al- 
gebra i  cal  characlers, 

When  a  pioblem  h  própoíed  to  be  re- 
solved by  means  <?f  equation?,  the  firít 
th i ng  to  be  done  is  to  form  a  c'ear  con- 
ception  of  the  condítions  and  n ature  of 
it  -7  takingeare  to  fnbfrítvite  ihe  firft  let- 
ters  of  the  alphabet  for  known  quanti^ 
ties,  and  the  hft  letters  of  the  alphabet 
for,  un  known.  ones-  Then  by  dtie  rea- 
foning  fiom  the  condítions  of  the  quef- 
tion,  Jet  the  quantities  concerned  therein 
be  juftly  ftated,  and  carefuliy  compared  ; 
fo  that  their  reta  tí  on  to  one  another  may 
appear,  and  the  dílfeience,  which  ren- 
déis them  unequal,  be  diftovtred  5  and, 
conft<]uent]y?  the  fame  thing  fonnd  ex- 
prefiable  two  ways,  or  brought  into  an 
equatíon,  or  fe  ve  ral  equatious  indepen- 
dent  on  each  otlier.  And  here  Ít  is  to 
be  obfervedj  j.  That  jf  there  are  as  mapy 
cquations  given,  as  there  are  quantities 
fought,  then  (he  que ñ ion  has  a  determí- 
nate number  of  íolutions,  or  istiuly  li- 
mite J,  vite,  each  quantiry  íbught  hath 
but  one  fingle  valué.  Thus,  íuppofe  a 
queíHon  pi  opofed  concernió^  the  age  of 
three  perfons,  was  condirioned  as  fol- 
io wSj  v¿&.  the  fecond  is  feven  years  older 
.  than  the  firft,  the  age  of  th*  third  is  triple 
that  oF  the  firft  and  fecond,  and  the  fürn 
of  all  their  ages  is  CS.  H^quired  the  »ge 
of  each.  Tu  order  to  bring  this  goeítíon 
to  an  equation,  pot  2:  for  the  a^e  of  the 
firft  ¡  then  wil]  the  age  of  the  fecond  bo 
íe  4-  7s  and  the  age  of  the  third  6  %  215 
the  fum  of  al  i  their.  ages  k  +  + 
é  %  -[ —  es,  So  that  here  is  but  onc 
?  C  5  equaüoa 
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equation  gíven,6  and  one  quantity  reqnír- 
ed,  <um*  the  age  of  the  firíh    2,  When 
¡be  mimber  oí  the  quantiries  fougbt  ex- 
ceed  the-  number  of  the  priven  equations, 
the  queftíon  is  ca  pable  of  nn  indetenmi- 
v a  te  n  is robe roía n  í  w ers  .  snd,  t  aere fore, 
cari  be  bnt  un  perfil  y  determined. 
$£du£fhn  of  EqtJATJOMS,    If  the  quef- 
tion,  wh;en  ftatéd,  is  fouitd  lo  have  a 
determinóle  nnmber  of  f'ohitionít,  tben 
the  equatioii,  dire&ly  djcáwn  from  the 
conditions  of  the  queflion,  muíl  he  re- 
duced  jnto  another,  by  cqnal  augmenta* 
tion  and  diminuí  ion  ;  ío  that  the  known 
quantúies  may  íiánd  on  one  fide,  and 
one  of  the  unknown  quantities,  or  Tome 
power  of  Ity  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
equation*    ThU  is  cailed  reduclion  of 
eqiiaucns,  and  depends  u  pon  a  right  ap- 
plicíftion  of  the  five  following  axioms  ¡ 
i*  If  equal  qnantities  be  added  to  equal 
quantitie-s  the  ium  of  thofé  quantities 
wiJJ  he  equal.    2,.  If  equal  -  quantiries 
be  fuhtraéted  or  taken  from  eqqál  quan- 
titiesj  the  qu^ntities  rfvnaming  wil]  he 
equab    3»  If  equal  quantities  be  nd- 
tiplied  by  equal  qviautitieSj  íbeir  producís 
wíjl  be  equal,   4*  If  equal  quaniities 
be  divided  by  equaí  quamirícs,  their  quo- 
tícnts  will  be  equal.    5.  Quantities  that 
are  equal  to  orie  and  the  fame  thing,  are 
alfa  equal  ío  one  another. 
Jf  the  fe  axioms  be  well  underftood,  the 
redu&ion  of  tquations  will  appear  very 
plaín,  and  the  operations  be  eafily  per- 
fonned.  |¿  Reduclíon  by  tranfpofition,  is 
petfovmed  by  traníferring  a  quantity  to 
the  otíur  fide  of  the  equation  with  a  con- 
trary  fign  3  or  by  equal  addhion^  if  the 
quantity  be  negative  j  and  by  equal  fú'fa- 
UaftTCjn,  if  affirmatíve,    Thus  the  equa- 
tíon     —  to  ~  40,  is  reduced  by  addtng* 
tf- 10  to  each  fide,  a^d  the  reúilt  will  he 
tbe  fame  as  ¡f —  10  had  been  tranfpoied 
to  the  oppofire  Gde  with  the  con  trary  %n  | 
for^  1—  ta  -f  jo     40  +  lo,  is  the  íknne 
with  $  —  40  -f-  ío,  the  —  lo  artd  -f  lo 
deífFoying  p^ch  other.   ín  the  fame  man- 
71er  A'  r  lP  -  40)  is  redticed  to  x  ™  40 
•^r  10,  by  traníhcííng  the  +  10  with  a 
conírary  íígn,  3.  Reduflion  is  performed 
by  equal  mu]tip!ications  ín  cafe  tBere  are 
fraftioiuil  qiiantítíes  1  for  by  iiiultiphíng 
every  term  m  the  equaticm  by  the  dirno- 
minators  of  the  fraclions,  it  wüt  he  clcar- 
|d  of  í  raíl  ion  s :  thus  by  multiplying  every 

tyirfl  of  the  equation  --máhy  thedenq- 


mrnator  ¿í3  we  wilt  have       ^  /T. 
:  Sí  3  +  í  ^  "  ,  ^  ,  


-4-  ?í  -h  ¿3  : 


multiplying.  by  the:  denóminator  Cj  We 
vyÜl  have  an  equ^l  eqimtion  free  fl(l!íí 
f rañion ns  mm.  3  ¿*-f-  í«  +  íí,¿  = 

f  r¡  f ,  or  si  \  +  3  ^  2+  «=f  the  a. 
on  each  fide  being  rejecled .  3,  By  eqUa¡ 
diviGon.j  as  in  the  equation  ax~c:  for 
by  diviriing  each  fide  by  ¿?,  we  wíll  |ia¿e 

fe:  —  }~—  *  "  In       ^me  mátrncr, 

1  n  the  equation  aü,  -^e&zzch>  by  d» id . 
ing  each  ííde  by  a  ^  et  we  ge t  the  cqua* 

tíon  .-c  J     4.  Equations  are  clcar- 

ed  of  fu r d  q u an  ti ties  by  in  vo luti on  ;  thn í, 
if  tlie  equation  be  */  a~  6  j  ¿lien by  in- 
vulutioti  or  fquanngeach  fide  of  theequai 
tion,  we  have  the  equation  az:  36;  If 
botb  lides  be  fimilar  iurds,  or  of  the  fame 
power,  all  that  we  ha\e  to  do  is  io  tátSt 
the  radical  figri :  thus,  for  ^  a^^JJ^T^ 
we  write  a  =  d  4-  ^,  rejecliog  the  radical 
ftgn  of  both.  5,  When  any  ílt^le pow- 
er  of  the  itnlcnown  qnantity  \%  on  one 
fide  of  the  equation,  evolve  or  extmílthe 
root  of  both  hdes,  acetnding  as  the  inde* 
of  thfife  power  denote^  ard  their  roora 
wíll  be  equal.  Thus  if  sx—a^  by  ex- 
traítitig  the  root  of  each  fide  .ve  have 
¡¿  =z  5.  In  the  fame  inanner,  if  aaa^z 
5^7,  tbe  ir  cube  roots  will  be  fequal,  ^ 
^—3.  Gr,  if  any  corapound  power  of 
the  unknown  quantíty  be  on  ore  fu!*  of 
aíi  equation,  that  hath  a  truc  root  of  its 
kind  5  tben,  by  evolving  botb  fs Jes  úf 
the  equatíon,  ít  will  be  expreffed  in  lower 
ternas  1  for  ex  ampie  >  a~+  ibaJ\-bz— 
4- y  by  evolving  both  fídes.  comes  out 
¿í  +  A  =  €,  A  proportion may he con- 
v  e  rted  i  n  t  o  a  n  e  q  u  ati  on  %  aíTenin  g  th  e  pro- 
duel  of  the  extremes  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  means  ;  or,  any  eme  of  the  ex- 
tremes may  be  raade  equal  to  the  produft 
of  the  meaus  divíded  by  nhe  other  ex^ 

treme  ¡  thus^  if  1%  ~  x  \  í-  ¡  :  4  ¡  tj  then 

1 51  —  x  rr  2  x  ^  and  by  tía  nfp  o  fin  g  tk 
— a* j  we  will  have  3  xz^iz,  and  divid- 
iL->g  by  3j  f  n  4,  by  the  precedmg 
rufeí;.  7.  If  nny  quantities  be  fo\mú  on 
hoth  lides  oí  the  tquation,  wit  h  1  he  fame 
fign  prefixed,  tbey  may  be  takcn  away 
from  both  t  thus,  for  3  x  +  ¿rrtf+#i  we 
fay  1  áes^i  A 1  ib;  i  f  al  1  t¡  ie  qu  a  n  t  ítíes  of 
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tbe  equation  be  multiplíed  or  dmded  by 
the  fame  qnantiry,  it  may  he  fti  ock  out 
cf  tlitm  rdí :  thus,  if  3  ¿  ¿>:=  S  ¿>  r, 

dividid  by  a,  we  nave  3  *+j*=^  S 
and  tranfyofmg  5  ¿  and  dividmg  by  3, 

wehave^^— "--j  according  to  the 
3 

fjrlt  and  third  rules.  8*  Inftead  of  any 
quantity  in  an  equatioti,  you  máy  fnbfti- 
Siteanother  equal  to  it:  th'us,  if  3  J 
¿¿  a4,  and       9  i  theh  3  #  +  9  =  S4> 

ur  A"  ~  ~ — "  —5- 


an  f quaiioii  is  frrmed,  if  yon  have  only 
one  unknüwD  quantity,  then,  by  the  pre- 
cedí oí  rules,  bring  it  tío  ftand  alone  on 
one  fide,  ¡o  as  to  have  none  but  kncvvn 
Qúantíties  on  the  other  fíde  5  by  which 
¡Kaíis  you  wílJ  diJcover  íts  vahie*  Tlius, 
jf  the  qudtion  propofcd.be  that  of  the 
i¿we  peiions  ages  already  mentioned, 
thfi  equation  ihenee  refuking  has  been 
fourtd  to  be  as  ía 

Exampk  I. 
S      :  68  —      "  40 


tranip 

Henee 
And 


S 


j  r=  firftage. 

gj-  7  =  "I.a  =  fecond  age. 
íí+í  X  3  =  5i:=th¡r(1  a£e* 


E  xa  tupie  II. 


4 

If 
3* 
and  x 


x. 


¡Wlí 

íiiul 


—  4S  by  the  fecond  rule, 
r  48  by  the  feventh  rule. 

=-ilni6  by  the  third  rule. 


2.  If  there  are  two  unknown  quantítíes, 
tlien  the  re  mtift  be  two  equations  arifing 
from  the  canditiona  of  the  queftíon  $  fup- 
potc  x  and  jfc  The  rule  hs  to  find  a 
valué  of  .v.orj  from  each  of  the  eqna- 
tions,  and  theu  by  puiting  the  fe  tw0  va- 
lúes equal  t o  each  othes,  tbere  will -a rife 
a  nciv  cquuion  inVolwng  oxúy  one  un- 
known  quantity,  whídvrWrt  be  reduced 
hy  the  fa me  rules  as  To  i  me rJy. 
Exampk:  let  the  fums  o£¡  two  quantities 
jjf  í,  and  sheir  difFerence  d\  let  /  and  d be 
$¥Wj  and  kt  it  be  requíred ío  find  the 


quaiititiesthemíelves,  Scip- 
pofe  the  quantítíes  to  be  x 
and  jj  5  then?  by  the  quef- 
tion,  j¡r  4-  sf  and  — 
jf— d\  w  lien  ce  x^s—y^ 
d+y>  and,by  tranípofmon, 
^y—s—d 5  fo  thatdívid- 
íng  by  ^3  we  have  y  — 

 and  by  comparing 

íbe  valué  óf  >,  vií*  J—j^ 
v/e fiad y-;-J"^_3  or z ^  —  ít /— 
the  valué  of  ^ 


xzz  s  —  y 

s+d 


and  dividing  by  a> 
tt£,  as  expreíTed  in  the  margín. 

ín  one  of  the  gíven  equatíons, 
the  UTiknown  quantity  is  of  one  dimen- 
ítoDj  and  in  the  otíier  of  a  higher  dímen- 
íion  5  you  muíl  ñvid  a  valué  of  the  un- 
knowt)  quantiíy  from  that  equatíon  where 
it  is  of  one  dimenfion,  and  jhen  raife  that 
valué  to  the  power  of  the  unknown  quaií- 
títy  m  the  other  equation  ;  and  by  com- 
paríns  i t3  fo  involved,  with  the  valué 
you  deduce  from  that  other  equation, 
you  wiSlohtain  an  equation  that  wíll  have 
only  one  unkniiwn  quamtty  and  its  pow- 
ers  ;  that  is,  when  yon  have  two  equa- 
tions  of  difieren t  dímeníions,  if  yon  can- 
not  reduce  the  higher  to  the  lame  dimen- 
íion  with  the  )ower,you  muíi:  raife  the  low- 
er  to  the  fame  dimeníion  with  the  higher* 
Exampje  :  the  fum  of  two  quantities3 
and  the  difference  of  their  fqüsres,  hebg 
given,  to  fínd  the  quantitits  themfejves, 
Suppofe  them  to  be  x  and  j,  their  fum 
s>  and  the  difference  of  their  fquaies  d* 
Then, 

x'+ y  —  s 

x  ^  s  —  y 
x-^s-  —  2  sy  + )'  ^ 
^  '  ~d+y  2,  whence 

d  ^_  $~ 1—  %  sy 
SZ±d 


and 


4.  If  the  re  are  three  nnknown  quantítie^ 
tbere  muft  be  three  equations  in  arder  to 
determine  them,  by  comparing  wbkh 
you  may/  in  al!  cafes,  ñnd  an^equatioa 
involvíng  only  one  unknown  quantity  ; 
whieh.  may  be  refolved  by  the  rules  íbr  re- 
du¿lion  oí"  cquaiions  already  mentionetf. 

From 
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From  three  equatíons  mvGlvmg  any  three 
unknown  quantities,  xy  yt  ands,  to  de- 
duce two  equations  involving  only  two 
unkaown  quantities,  the  following  rule 
vnli  always  ferve ;  fínd  three  valúes  of  x 
from  the  three  given  equation s  ;  then.  by 
coroparing  the  nrft  and  fecond  valué,  you 


will  find  another  equation  ínvolvíng  0n|u 
y  and  a;:  again,  by  comparíng  the  firft 
and  third,  yon  will  nnd  another  equation 
íiwolvmg  o\)\yy  and  55  *  and,  laftly,  thofe 
equations  are  to  be  íblved  by  tlie  feqond 
dirección. 

Ex  ampie :  fuppofe 
— irj? — 3  k  ^  fecond  í 


valué, 


11— y— 
i%*-y^> 

Thefe  two  laft  equations  involye  only  y 
and  r;*  and  are  to  be  refolved  by  the  fe- 
cond direclicn,  Thus, 

5  %}  y  H-  3  ^  —  XZZ2Q-+lZ  —  % 

¿ y  +  a  %— 8 

5  36  —  3^  — 6*  —  z4<— * 
and  S-izm-^is 

;     —  ^  —  %  — 

*.(==  la  z)  —  6 

Thís  method  is  general,  and  will  extend 
to  all  equations  that  involve  three  un- 
known quantities  ,  but  theie  are  often 
eafier^and  fhorter  methods,  Fto  deduce  an 
equation  jnvolifing  only  qne  unknown 
quantity,  which  is  beft  learned  from 
praelice, 

Soba  ion  of  quadraüc  Equations.  i  .  If* 
after  the  equation  is  ^educed  as  dírefted 
above,  and  the  unknown  quantity 
brought  to  ftand  on  one  fide,  it  is  found 
to  be  a  fimple  fquare  power,  all  that  you, 
have  to  do  »s  to  eyolve  both  íkle$  of  the 
equation,  by  which  means  you  wil L  find 
the  valué  of  the  fimple  unknown  quan- 
tity. Thus,  if  x  x  %&  i  then,  by  evo- 
¡uiíon  or  extrae! ion,  *  —  6.  See  the 
arlide  Extraction. 


Add  the  fquare  of  •-- 

to  both  íides, 

Extraft  the  root,  $  f 

Tranfpofe  — ■>  and  y 


%—  10-  i  y  —  3  ís 

& *sz  is  —  M  — 355 

In  the  folution  of  any  queftion,  where 
you  have  got  an  equation  ihat  involves 
@n¡y  one  unknown  quantity,  bu t  invehes 
at  the  fame  time  the  íquaie  of  that  quan. 
tity,  and  th#  produft  of  it  muhipjied  by 
fome  known  quantity  }  then  you  have 
what  is  called  an  adfeáed  quadraticequa- 
tionj  which  niay  be  refolved  by  the  fol- 
lowing  rules :  I.  Tranfpofe  all  t héteme 
that  involve  t]ie  unknown  qnantífy  to 
ene  íide,  and  the  known  terjns  to  the 
pther  fide  of  the  equation*  %>  If  the 
fquare  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  muí- 
tiplied  by  any  coeñicient,  yon  are  to  di* 
vi  de  all  íhe  terms  by  that  coefficíent^  that 
the  coefficient  of  the  fquare  o f  the  un* 
known  quantity  may  be  unit-,  jT  Add 
to  both  fides  the  fquare  of  haíf  the  coef- 
ficient  prefíxed  to  the  unknown  quan- 
tity itfeJfj  and  tliq  fide  of  the  equafion 
that  involves  the  unknown  quantity  w¡]| 
then  be  a  complete  fquare.  4,  Extraft 
(be  fquare  root  from  both  fides  of  the 
equation,  which  you  wil!  ñnd,  on  one 
Jide,  always  to  be  the  vn known  quantí- 
tiiy  with  haíf  the  forefaid  coeñicient  fub* 
joined  to  it  \  fo  that  by  tranfuoíing  this 
half,  you  may  okain  the  valué  of  the 
unknown  quantity  expreíTed  in  known 
termsv  Thus,  fuppofe  the  quadratíc 
equation  to  be, 

y^^ay  —  b 

L^ay^-h*— 


-J 


a*  a 



4  2 


Here  it  \%  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fquare 
root  of  any  «juantit/i  as  -f  a2t  may  b,e 


+  ay  or  a ;  and  henee  all  quaWt 
equ a tions  ad mít  of  two  fol u tions »  Atíbj 
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ffrcetfie  fquares  of  all  quantUíes  are  po- 
fitive,  it  ¡a  evident  that  the  fquare  rootof 
a  negative  quantíty  is  imagínary,  axid 
cannot  beaíü^ed.  However,  the  fol- 
bwing  examples  wjll  illoítrate  the  rules 
f  or  qu  rati  c  equ  at  i  o  n  s  - 
Example  L  The  fum  of  two  tfiiantoties 
js  l%,  and  their  product  340  ;  required 
the  quan  tífica  themfelves  ?  Suppofe  them 
be  #  and  j? :  the  11 

x+y=yz  \  and  a:  =  32 —j> 

and  #=MÍ1 


III5  1 
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tr  a  n  fpofe,j>* — i^y—^  a+o 
add  i6%jr*~33jí  +  3s6=--24o+»5É 
extraci  vS  y — 16  —  ±^,16 
and       jp—rt^/ió  +i*=*o 
*{=a*-?)=ía 


340 

therefore  32— y  ~  — 

y 

Suppofe 
Tnth| 

By  thequeftion£  | 

5+*| 
Él 
7,  3 

By  the  queftion 
9  X 
1 0-^78  * 
11  □ 

la  ufjy1 

Then 
And 


Example  II.  Three  merchants  joiu 
ftock  s  ¡  the  ftock  of  the  firft  was  lef=¡ 
than  that  of  the  fecond  by  13  1.  and  tfae 
ÍUm  of  the  fecond  and  third  raan's  ftock 
araounted  to  175 1.  In  tradíng  they 
gaíned  4.3  L  ni  ore  than  their  whole  ftock 
was  ;  and  the  fírft  man's  íhare  of  tUe 
gaín  was  7S I-  required  cach  roanas  ftock: 
and  íhare  ofthe  gaín  ? 

1  ¡s>  j?j     to  reprefent  each  man?a  ftockj 
1  *+jf+as=  j  —  the  whole  ftock, 

3  j+4$=the  whole  galn. 

4  *+>3=J? 

Ó  #^'+£=175+* 
?  /=i75+# 

5  ^+48=2*3+* 

9  175+*  í  aa3+*:!*f  7S 

10  x^+nix—'jZ  #+13650 

11  #*+ 145^=^3^50 

ía  a-  -  +¿45^+  5  sj6 ,  a 5  =  i&gogjSg 
33  ^+7^35=^/^906^5=137,5 

14   AT— 137,5  —  7^,5  —  65 

Ifi  «—175-^=97 

1?  65+78  +  97+48—488  the  whole  gain 
iE  ys  gain— 93  I»  1%  s.  and  ^s— 116  1.  S  $, 


Svkim  ofcuUc  Equátions,  The  fecand 
term  of  a  cubic  equation  can  be  taken 
away,  fo  that  ífc  may  be  transformad 
to  tbis  form  ^  *  +  q *  +  r  —  o4  See 
TkansformaT10«  $  Equathm* 
Let  us  íuppofe  that  x  ~  a  +  é>  i  and  ^3 
+  y*  +  r  =  fí3  +  3«*H3«A*  +  ¿3  + 

f *  +  r  =  ^  +  3  ^  &  X  *  +  ¿  +  ¿J  ?  ^+ 
+  3  4  ¿    +  ¿3  +  ?  *  +      (by  fup- 
pollng  3  ¿í¿  —  —  5^3+¿3+r  =  o.  But 


¿  =  —  i-,  and  ¿3  =  —  X-.  aftdeoo* 

fequently  a?—S —  +  r  =  o  j  or,  a  6  + 

a-7  a3 

ra  3  =  il.     Suppofe  # 3  zr  JCj  and  you 

37 


have  %2  +  rst 


;  whích  i  a  a  quadrA- 


tic,  the  refolution  wliereof  gtvas 


and 


and 


37 
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jn  whích  exprelílons  there  are  only  known 
quantíties.    This  method  is  commonly 
caíled  CardanTs  rute. 
Bue  wherij  in  a  citbie  equation  x  3  —  qx 
rt  rt  q  ls  negative  \  in  this  cafe  the  ex- 

prefflon  V^í r  a+^>  will  be  tranf- 

fornied  i  uto  \/  í  r  *  —  '  which  root 
be  comes  impoflible,  or  imagínary.,  when 
is  greatcr  than  >;  ir  *,  as  being  the 
fitytare  root  of  a  negative  quantity.  And 
yet>  even  in  thia  cafe,  the  root  x  may 
be  a  veal  quantity  ;  though  algebra ¡Its 
have  not,  hítherro,  been  able  to  ñná  a 
ve  al  expreflíon  of  its  valué,  See  the  ár- 
dele Irreducible. 

Agatn,  any  cubic  equation  may  be  re- 
coced to  this  form3  and  the  vahie  of  x 
d í fcovered,  wíthou t  exter m in at íng  the  fe- 
cond term, 

X3  —  ipXT  —*  2  qx~*zrl 

4-  3^  # — >  —  o  ¡  whicb 
+  pq± 

by  fuppofrng  #  —  a^H-  wilt  be  reduced 
to  x*  ^  —  3  y¡3  — 4rr  o,  in  which  the 
fecond  term  is  wantmg,  But,  from  wbat 
is  advanced  abo  ve,  it  follows  tbat  z  — 


—  (if  you  íuppofe  that-the  cubic  root  Vf 
the 'binomiat  r  +y>a— .?3  ¿s 

sb  m  +  ?¿  4- _  w  —  a/  m"  —  i  it*,  j[n(] 
lince  i t  fol lo ws  tha t  x  —p 4.  2  nu 

But,  as  the  fquare  root  of  any  quanthy 
is  twofold,  fü  the  cubic  root  is  threeféld 
and  can  be  exprdfed  three  differem  way|¡ 
See  the  arricie  Root. 
Example  ¡  let  it  be  re  q  ni  red  to  fínd  e 
roots  of  the  equatíon  x2  —  iz  x1  +  ^rí 

—  43  —  o* 

Comparingthe  coeffici  en  ts  of  this  equation 
with  the  fe  of  the  general  equatíon,  *¿j¿ 
*3-"3Í*l~  3  7?  t— S 

will  fínd  3^  —  i2j  fo  that¿  —  4  ;  fft 

—  35  (—  48  —3  ?)  =41»  fo  íhat  j-f  ; 
and  3^^  3-2r(--3^2r)-4S' 
fo  ihat  r  ^  3,    And  conSbquemly  r*^ 

—  3  +  -I?*  Now  thecubicrootof 
this  binomial  is   found  to  be  <—  1  ^ 


14- — 2=:^. 


3°;  ^—^—^4.  v/ —  3«rz5-|-2r— 7. 

So  that  the  three  roots  of  the  propofed  equation  are  2,  3,  and  7, 


Sohtmn  of  btfiuadraúc Eqvations.  The 
1    roots  of  tlvefe  may  be  found  by  redudng 
"them  to  cübie  oneSj  thus : 
Let  the  fecond  term  be  taken  away,  as 
direaed  under  the  article  Transfor- 
ma t  1  o  n  of equaíion¿ 
And  let  the  equation  tbat  refults,  be  tí* 
*+qx7'  +  rx  +  sT=.ot  Suppofethisbí- 
quadiatic  to  be  the  producl:  of  ihefe  two 
qnadratic  equations» 
X*  +  e  X  o, 
x1-  —  ex  +  g—O 

Where  e  is  the  coefhclent  of  x  In  both 
equatíonsj  but  affecled  with  contrary 
ílgns  \  beca  ufe  whe.D  the  fecond  term  is 
wanting  in  an  equatíon  f  the  fum  of  the 
affirmative  roots  mu íí:  be  equal  to  the  fum 
of  t^e  naga  ti  ve* 
■  Compare  now  the  propofed  equation  with, 
the  abo  ve  producl,  and  the  refpeclive 
terms  put  equal  to  each  oíber,  will  gíve 
f+g-e^zzq,  eg-  ef—r>  müfg—Jt 


Whence  ItfollowSi  that/^^^+^^aná 

¿ — j~—  \   and   coníequently3  /-3-| 
e 

r  e 

 í.   In  the  fame  manner  you 

2, 

mil  ñnd,  by  fubtraclion,  fi?í.  /™ 
r 

   ( 


zqe  ^-f  f     _  5  and,  naultiplying 
e  1 

4^,  and  ranging  the  ternis,  you  liare 
thís  equatíon,  í°  4-  a  f^4  -f  f' — 4^X^ 
—o*  Suppofe  e~  —y,  and  It  be- 
comes  y  3  +  a  +qz — ^xj—r^-zoi 
an  equation  whofe  roots  are  to  be  dífee* 
vered  by  the  method  of  re  fol  v  i  ng  cubic 
equations* 

Theíi  the  valúes  ofji?  being  found,  Mi 
fq^iars  roots  will  give  e  (fincej 


ni  liaíiiig  c,  yau  will  find  /  and  g, 
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tom  the  eqiiatíoris/r£  — 


-j  and 


feaftiy,  ejrtraflílng  the 

ronts  oí  tile  roots  of  the  equ  ations  a-  -  4-  ÍJf + 
^0f  and ■xi^k#+gzzo9  you  wUi  iind 
íte  íbuí.  roots  of  tbe  biqoadratic  Á-*  ^ 
j,  a  #  *  .f  r  x  4-  s  ^  o  i  f  or  eit  he  r  a*  ±i  — - 

Oryou  may  ímd  mértíbtsd  a  liiqüadratiCj 
wiihout  taking  away  the  fecond  term. 
SuppoTe'  it  to  be  oí  thís  forríi, 

-H#í"  4mí?S  ■ 
thcn  the  valuts  pf  ^  wjtJ  be 

y ir 

wbere  isequal  to  the  root  of  the  cü- 
bic  equation 

Every  equaticfti  lias  líinnj-  roots,  as  the 
unfcnown  qtíántity  of  the  fírlt  term  has 
,  dimenfion&,  or1  as  the  exponen  t  thereof 
conníns  units.  See  the  aiticies  Root 
and  ExpOKENT. 

All  Cíjuations  have  as  many  affirrnative 
roots  as  the  re  are  pennmations  of'  iigns ; 
antl  as  many  negative  roots  as  there  are 
fucceffions  of  them  \  Unís,  in  the  qua- 
draticjf1  -1-  a1—  6  9?  there  ísoníy  ore 
íliccellíon  of  iigns,  -f  +  j  and  one  pei- 
nuitarion  of  them,  4-  —  i  henee  the 
equaíion  has  two  roots,  one  affirmaíive 
4  and  the  other  negative —  3.  Airo 
Ííl  the  eubic  equation  x*  —  3  x%  «—  to  ,r 
424  =b,  there  are  Uto  percata tatiotis  of 

íigns,  -|- — ;  and  f- $  and  cnly  one 

íucceífion  —  &~  i  henee  its  roots  i  are 
found  to  be  two  aitirmatlve  +  z  aticl 
+  4,  and  only  one;  negativo  3. 
Fot  the  methods  of  Spproxímating  to  the 
roots  of  equations,  by  means  of  their  Jí- 
hiits  and  feiiefeSj  lee  the  articks  LlMlT 
and  Series. 

fanflrtttlhn  of.  Eqiiations*    See  tbe  ar- 
ricie Constrtjction, 

Ixpsnenüál  EQtíATiotJ.    See  the  ártide 

, EXPOSEKTI AL, 

fruhfmdént&l  Equatioíí.  S  t  e  t  be  ar  ti  c  le 

TRANSCENDENTAL* 

Vea, 


Annnal  EqrjATiON  of  the  mean  motio^ 
bftheíüiij  and  moon's  apogeeand  nodcs. 
The  annual  equátion  oí  tbe  íun's  mésri 
motion  dépéñás  upon  the  éxcentricity  c£ 
the  earth's  orbít  round  him,  and  h 
fdch  pár^Bj  cf  whiüi  the  mean  diííance 
betwecn  the  P<tn  and  the  earth  ts  iqoo  5 
\thence  íbme  nave  cálléd  it  tHé/eqjuatioh 
of  the  dfenter¿  whieb¿  when  greateñj  i  a 
1*  ¿6'  20^ 

The  eqtiatíon  of  the  moom's  in?an  motren 
"is  11'  ^0"  5  of  the  apogee,  ¿.o' 5  and  of 
i  ta  n  óde,  9'  3  ^'. 

Thfft:  f'our  fiiuniíiT  eqnatlona  ave  atway^ 
bíotuklly  prOpbitionable  10  eaéh'  oiber  j 

•  Ib  that  when  ány of  thém  is  at  the  greateíi^ 
the  th ree  01  li ers  w 1 1 1  a H b  be  g reat e ít  j  a n ct 
wfíen  one  diminiliies,  tbe  rdt  diminiíli  ín 
the  íame  raí  lo.  Wherefore  the  anr.ual 
pquatioo  oí  the  csriter  of  tbe  furi'  beíág '■■ 
givtn,  the  other  linee  corref^ndiríg 
eqnanons  will  he  gíven  j  (o  that  one  tablé 
of  the  central  equations  will  ferve  fot 
all*  'See  the  árdele  Mobti. 

E  qu  a  t  i  o  n  of  a  airwés  a  n  t qtíat ion  e 
prefiing  the  naturé  of  a  curve,  the  re  la- 
tí on  between  an  abeifs  and  a  correípóndJ 
ing  oí  din  ate,  or  the  relation  of  \\\út 
fíuxions.    See  the  aiiicle  Curve. 

Ec^uation  of  time%  in  Eillronomy  and  cluo- 
nology,  the  reduclion  of  the  apparent 
time  or  motion  of  the  funj  to  equable¿ 
mean,  or  tine  time; 

The  dirference  bctweéh  trúe  and  apparent 
time  ai  ifes  from  two  caufes,  the  excent ri» 
cítf  of..th§  earth's  brbjtj  and  .the  ohlí- 
qnity  of  the  ecliptic,  Thus, 
If  the  earth  revolved  in  the  plañe  of  the 
equator,  and  in  a  ctrcle^  abqut  the  fun¿ 
then  would  i.he  angle  A  S  B  (PK  XCIIL 
fig4.  4,  n^  1.)  and  confequently  the  anglo 
üh??iy  bealwaysof  ibefame  quantiíj'  j  and, 
tberefore,  the  tinte,  of  deícribín^.thé  faid 
angle?  e B  wbuld  a]ways  be  equíí  ; 
and  the  íblar  days  and  hours  be  equaí 
among  themfelves*  But  neither  of  thffe 
two  cafes  bave  plsce  in  nato  re  í  ^  t'1- 
eartEfs  orbit  being  an  ellípíis,  lier  art-» 
nual  motion  car.no t  be  equable,  of  ths 
án gíe  ASE  (ibid. )  ó  e  fe?  k b ed  i  ñ  t  he  rr¡ d 
fpíce  of  time,  will  not  be  áiwa^s,  eqúál  5 
fince,  in  the  aphdinm,  tire  velocjty.óf  the 
earth  wi í]  be  leís  than  ín  ü)t  periheJíjLiTri, 
and  conledtiently  tbe  at  ch  A  1>3  and  íHél 
ñrhiiárarch  f/;/,  wii)  bekís:  áiid?  thcie- 
fore,  bkewife  the  time  of  deferí bing  it. 
Buc  the  moft  confíderable  pai  t  oí  the 
eqtiatteh  of  tiriíe  ís  that  which  aiífes  froiíi 
the  píanc  of  ¡he  éarth^s  orbit,  or  eclip* 
tic,  hfting  inclined  to  that  of  the  cquator, 
erfiíaiieüfthe  díunnil  lii^iodv  Totxplaiíi 
7  B  this 
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thht  let  eyi  Vf  ¿±  (ibtd*  n°  z.)hz  a  femif 
drcle  of  thé'tdi.ptic,  and  <y*  H  :£=  of  the 
equinoSial,  S  tbe  center  of  tbe  fun,  and 
A tbat oí the  earth,  in  tbe  tliiid  quarter 
of  tbe  ecliptíc,  Vf&l  h  f  tbe  meruJijn 
pafllng  throngh  tbe  trae  fun  S,  and  ¡ta 
apparent  place  at  I,  in  tbe  fifft  quarter  of 
tbe  ediptic  q¿>  Suppofe  nosv  tbe  mo- 
i ion  oí  tbe  earth  in  evcry  refpeft  equable, 
and  firft  tbat  it  fet  out  from  -£=,  and  pro- 
eeeHed  in  tbe  equinc&bi  ín  a  give"  time 
ta  D  5  tbe  fun  would  apparently  deferí  be, 
in  tbe  fame  time,  tbe  arch  of  tbe  equi- 
noccial cy.  I,  Agaín,  fuppofe  it  fet  out 
from  tbe  fame  póint,  and  ípent  tbe 
fame  time,  with  the  fame  equable  veloci- 
íy3  in  the  edipttCj  it  would  arriire  to  tbe 
point  A  ;  fo  tbat  the  arch  =£b  A  =  =£=  D» 
and  ^  I  —  ^  C.  Then  it  Ís  evideht, 
as  tbe  earth  revolees  about  its  axis  from 
weft  to  eaft,  tbe  meridian  of  any  place 
will  fii  ft  arnve  at  the  fun  I,  in  tbe  edip- 
tic, and  afterwards  atibe  fun  Cs  in  the 
éqúihrátiai  ;  thatis,  the  time  of  noon  by 
tbe  fnn  in  the  ediptic  wtll  be  fooner  than 
tbat  by  the  fon  in  tbe  equino&ial,  by 
the  quantity  of  the  arch  /;Df  turned  into 
time, 

Now  the  arch  A  D  =:  B  C  h  the  difieren  ce 
of  the  fuiVs  longitude  ^  I  or  C?  and 
bis  rigbt  afcenfion  cy>  B,  Draw  gt  pa- 
rallel  to  D  C,  and  the  angle  e  A  ./  wilt 
be  equai  to  the  angle  D  S  h,  and  the  arcb 
g£  fimilar  to  tbe  arch  D  b,  Therefore, 
íbe  time  in  wbkh  the  meridian  hf  re- 
volees i  n  lo  the  fi  tu  at  ion  eg,  Ís  thátwhich 
is  to  be  added  to  tbe  ediptic  noon,  to 
cquate  it  with  the  time  of  the  equinoccial 
noon,  in  the  firít  and  tbjrd  quarter  s  of  the 
ediptic*  I n  th e  fec ond  anú  founh  e¡u a r- 
ters  tbe  faid  equation  is  to  be  fubtracled, 
as  would  eaíily  appear,  by  making  the 
fame  coníbu&ion  tbere, 
Sínce,  in  dífferent  parís  of  the  quadrant 
thís  arcb  Dí}  or  B  C,  is  of  difieren* 
Jengths,  the  eqnation  of  time  will  be  a 
Vanable  quantity  j  and,  therefore,  as  tbe 
moüon  and  time  meafured  by  the  fun  in 
the  equinoccial  ís  always  equal,  it  folíows 
that  the  times  mea  fu  red  by  the  fun  in  the 
ediptíc  muffc  be  always  unequai ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  folar  days  are  fometimes 
ihorter,  fometimes  longer,  than  the  equal 
time  meafured  out  in  the  equinoftial. 
As  the  true  motion  of  the  earth  precedes 
its  mean  motion  in  the  firít  femi-circle  oE 


anomaly?  and  is  preceded  by  the  mean  )a 
the  fecondj  It  follows,  that  whiíe  the 
earth  is  going  from  the  apheljum  to  the 
pei  iheltiim,  or  while  the  fun  apparentlv 
moves  from  the  apogaeum  to  the  per3gs¿ 
um,  the  a p paren t  time  wül  be  before  the 
mean  5  and,  in  the  other  femi^cirde  of 
ano maly it  will  be  aft er  i t .  The  di ffer- 
ence  of  theíe  motíons,  con  verted  i  tito 
time,  is  the  equation  of  time  in  this  n- 
fpecl,  and  ís  to  be  fubtraíled  from  the 
apparent  time  to  gaín  the  mean,  or  added 
to  the  mean  to  gain  tbe  apparent,  ín  the 
firft  femi-circle  of  ano  maly  j  and,  vkt 
verja,  in  tbe  latter» 

Botb  thefe  parts  of  the  equDtroa  of 
time  are  calculated  by  aftronomers  fot 
every  degree  of  the  funTs  longitndc  ín  the 
ediptic,  and  difpofed  in  tables  with  Ji- 
reáíons  for  adding  or  fubtracling,  as  the 
cafe  requires  ¡  by  whieh  means  tht  tjue 
equal  time  may>  at  all  times,  be  had, 
From  what  has  been  faid  it  appeats,  tbí 
the  apparent  time,  or  tbat  íhewn  by  a 
fun -día],  is  but  four  days  ín  the  whofe 
year  the  fame^  with  the  mean  or  equal 
time,  íhewn  oy  a  good  dock  or  watch, 
vi*,  about  April  15,  June  17,  Augf  31, 
and  Dec,  114.    tt  is  alíb  remarlcable,  that 
about  the  third  of  November  the  equa- 
tíon  is  greateíl  of  all,  docks  being  then. 
about  16'  13"  ílower  than  fun-dials, 
As,  the  re  f o  re,  the  folar  days  areunequalf 
the  hours  muti  be  fo  ^  courfe  ¡  and,  ac- 
cording  as  the  above-mentioned  caufes, 
which  are  independen!  on  each  othci, 
concur,  or  counteraft  each  other,  this  in- 
equal  íty  ís  more  or  lefs,    B elides,  as  the 
former  of  thefe  can  fes*  <uiz>  the  excen- 
tricity  of  the  earth*s  01  bit,  is  aftefted  hy 
tbe  pr  eceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  tables  oí 
thé  eqnation  of  time,  madeforany  yar, 
rouft  continually  afEerwards  deviate  mri 
and  more  from  the  truth  \  yet,  as  tííís  va- 
ríation  ís  extremely  ílow,  the  fame  tables 
may  very  well  ferve  for  an  age,  or  more, 
without  any  feníibíe  error. 
He  re  follows  a  table  of  the  equalíon  of 
time,  calculated  for  the  new  or  gregorian 
ñile,  and  íhewlng  how  mnch  equal  or 
tr  uc  time  is  fafler  or  ílower  than  apparent 
time,  for  every  day  throughout  the  year  j 
or,  which  comes  to  the  fame  ihín^,  bow 
many  minutes  or  feconds  a  good  dock  oí 
watch  te  faite r  or  ílower  than  á  good  fun* 
dial* 
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^QJJATOR,  ín  geography,  a  great  circTe 
of  the  terreMal  globe3  eqaitiilbnt  frqm 
tts  polest  and  Hivlding  it  into  twpfqual 
heralfpheies ;  one  íiorth,  and  the  other 
fouth:  See  the  anide  GlObE* 
lt  p  a  fíes  throivgh  the  eaíl  and  weft  points 
oí  the  Jiari^onj,  and  at  the  meridian  h 
raifed  as  much  abo  ve  the  horizon  as  is 
the  complement  of  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  From  thís  circle,  the  latitude  of 
places,  whether  north  o r  fouth,  begin  to 
lae  reckonedj  in  degrees  of  the  meridian  t 
8ee  Latitude  and  Meridian. 
All  people  living  on  this  circle,  caíled 
by  geographers  and  navigators,  the  line, 
lia  ve  their  days  and  ntghts  conftantiy 
cqüáL   See  (he  amele  E^xiinoctiaí** 


It  is  in  degrecs  of  the  equator,  that  the 
íongitude  of  places  are  jeckoned  ;  and 
as  the  natura]  day  h  meafmed  by  one 
revolotion  of  the  equator,  it  folio ws  that 
one  hour  anfwers  to  3^  —  15  de* 
grees  :  henee  one  degree  oí  the  equator 
wijl  contain  four  minutes  of  time  $  fifreen 
minutes  of  a  d e gre e  w\\\  piJiH e  a  JH i P U te 
of  áh  hour  i  and  conftquently,  íour  fe- 
conds  wníWer  to  one  min  ule  oí  a  degree* 
EQUERRY,  in  the  bnriíh  cuíbms,  an 
officer  of  ftatej  under  the  inafter  ©f  the  . 
horfe. 

T  hete  a  re  ñve  equerries,  who  ride  abrbád 
with  his  majetfy  i    for  which  pwpofe 
they  give  their  attendance  mqnthjyj  one 
at  a  time,  and  aj?e  allowed  a  tablc?. 
7  D  4  Ai 
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As  éo  ttie  equsrries  of  the  crown- fiable, 
íhey  nave  this  difíin£i  appéllation,  as 
fcéing femployed  in  monhüng,  foaMgta$ 
íind  breaking  the  faddte-horfes  for  bis 
majá  y  ~s  ti  ic ,  and  holding  hís  fti  it  li  p. 
EQUES  auratus,  is  ufed  for  a  khight 
batcbélor,  calied  anratus,  q.dL-gi/f,  be- 
can  fe  antíéntly  nohe  búfc  kntghts  were 
allmved  to bsautify  their  armour,  orother 
habilirnen^s  for  war,  vyith  gpíd* 
Tina  temí  ¡s  not  iiítd  in  law¿  bnt  in- 
flead  cf  it  itiihf  &  tk&vaiur  are  iiiadé 
ufe  cf. 

EQUES  TRIAN  statue,  fignifies  the 
iiatue  of  ajperíbn  mxmnted  bn  horíeback. 

E^uestrian  order,  among  theRomaní, 
Jígnified  their  knight?,  or  e quites  i  as 
ulib  their  troopers,  or  horfemen  i  11  the 
field  j  the  fii  it  of  wbích  orders  ilootl  in 
concmáíñíncljOTJ  tp  the  fenators,  as  the 
hit  did  to  the  foor,  rnilitary  or  infantry  ; 
éach  of  thefe  d  i  fti  n  fti  pus  was  mtroduced 
i  rito  the  itate  by  Ka  imitas*  See  the  ar- 
ricies E-NlCJHT  and  SbNATOR. 

EQÜ  i  A  N G  ÜL A  R,  in  geernetry,  an  epi- 
thet  priven  to  ñgm'ts,  whofe  angles  aré 
ali  equat ;  íuch  are  a  fquare,  art  eqnila- 

EQUI  CRURAL,  in  geomeíry,  the  fame 
with  ifofceles,  See  the  anide  Isósceles 
Trian  g  le. 

EQU 1 D IFFERENT  s v foí bers ,  in  arith- 
líieficj  are  oí"  two  kintis,  1-  CoritiiuiaJíy 
equidiíferenJLÍí  when*  in  a  feries  of  three 
HumberSj  tlWe  is  the  fame  diíference 
bfifween  the  firft  and  fecond,  as  there  is 
beftvgen  the  fecond  and  thírd  ¿  as  3,  6,  9. 
And,  2.  Di  [brete  1  y  equidíffe  ren  t,  is  w  h  c  n 
a  iéríes  of  fpur  numbérs  or  quantuies, 
the  re  is  the  fame  difFenen.ee  betweeri  the 
f\vft  and  fecond  as  there  h  between  the 
third  and  fourth  :  fuch  are  3 ,  6j  7,  10, 

gQIJIDFSTANT,  an  appellation  giveh 
to  things  placed  at  equal  d ¡Ranee  from 
íbme  fikeíí  poinr^  or  plaee^  la  whkh  they 
are  teferred. 

pQUJLATERALj  in  genera^  fometfifng 
lhat  hitth  eo+ual  Jides^  as  an  equíjateiai 
anglf* 

pqiJiL.vTii^-'iL  y  f  E  R  e  o  L  a  3  one  whofe 
tranfverfe  diamtter  is  tqual  to  its  para- 
metti  5  and  fo  a(I  the  otlier  diatneters, 
pqual  to  tjisíi-  paraínelers :  in  fuch  an 
hypefboía,  the  afymptotes  always  cut 
one  anoiher  at  1  igfet  angies  in  the  center. 
It$  moíl  fíijipjÉ  eqü3tion>  vyi;h  regares  tó 
jthe;  (ránfyeffe  axis,  is  j?*  x  —a*-; 
and,  with  regard  rp'  fí e  'conjugare;,  y% 
*z  a+2  4  vvhen  a  is  the  femítráns- 
i¡%ii%  01  fem¡conjngáter   The  len^fch  of 


the  curve  cannot  be  found  hymeansof 
the  quadrature  of  any  fpace,  of  which  a 
conic  íéelion  is  any  pait  of  the 
jrister:    See  the  articíe  Hyperuola. 

EQJJILIBRIÚM,  in  mechan  íes  ,  h  w¿ 
■  the  two  ends  of  a  lever  ot1  balance  hang 
fo  cxaclly  even  and  leve!,  tli at  neithtr 
dbtíi  afcehd  or  deícend,  buc  keep  jn  a 
pofitioti  paralld  10  the  horizott  ;  vthiii 
is  oeeafionéd  by  their  being  both  chafged 
witb  an  cqual  weight. 

BQIII MULTIPLES,  in  ai|th'rnétic  and 
geomeny,  are  numbérs  and  quamidis 
muTüpliéd  by  <>ne  and  tbe  faWe  nunfe' 
or  qnanlity,  Hence}  éqüiftiultiples  are 
íilways  in  the  fanie  raiío  tó  each  othérj 
[is  the  finiple  qu^mitics  b'efore  muhipli. 
caiicn:  thus,  if  6  and  8  are  mnltiptied  by 
the  ccuirirmítipíes  14  and  3a  will  be 
to  eaéh  other;  as  6  £0  3. 

EQUINO CTÍ  AL,  ni  aíironomy,  a  great 
circíe  of  the  celeftial  E?1obe,  wfioíc  ¡Soles 
are  the  poles  of  the  world. 
It  is  fo  caltedj  beraufe  whenefler  the  fun 
comes  to  this  circ'ej  ihe  days  and 
níghts  are  equal  all  over  the  gJobe ;  beitig 
the  famc  with  Üiat  v^hich  the  fim  fe¡5 
to  deicribe,  at  ihe  time  of  the  iwpequu 
pbxes  of  fpring  and  autumn*  Ste  tlte 
¿rdcle  Eqt.mnox. 

Áij  fiiarf,. díreélíy  un'der  íhis  circle,  hv;e 
no  dedinattonj  and  always  rife  dne  calí, 
and  fet  full  weft.  The  hour .rífeles  are 
dr^wn  at  rightanglcs  to  it?  paíljo^íliso1 
evej-y  rifteenth  degree  3  and  the  paulhls 
to  it  are  cajled  pai aliéis  of  decKiiatióFí. 
See    the   ar  ti  chis   Dbclinatjon  and 
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V.  Dial. 

jHour. 
See^  Line. 
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EQUINOX,  the  time  when  the  fun  erttt» 
cither  of  tbe  equinoelial  pointí,  where 
íhe  ecliptíc  interfeíts  iheequínocliah  See 
the  preceding  artide# 
It  is  fo  called,  beca  ufe  vuhen  the  fun  i; 
in  thefe  points,  the  days  and  nights  are 
cf  an  eqnal  iength  all  the  wórld.over. 
As  the  í'un  is  ín  one  of  theni,  in  fte 
fpring,  vis-  March  aoth,^  ít  is  called 
the  vernal  cqninox  j  and  ín  the  oibtr, 
jíi  aotumn,  <vi¡z,  Scpteipber  33^  it  is 
called  the  aotmn nnl  tqnínox. 

freceffion  of  the  EcyjiN0X£5»    See  the 
ti  ele  Precession^ 
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MJINtJSí  BAR.BATUS  3  in  aftroriomy,  a 
¡^vJ  of  comer.,  called  alfo  hippeue,  See 
Iheartícle  Hippeiís* 

£QtJIPOLLENCEF  in  íogic,  is  when 
'^i-é  ís  a n  equivalenc^,  or  agreement, 
eítber  as  te  the  n  ature  of  ihe  thing,  or 
as  to  the  grammatica!  feníe  of  any  two 
or  more  propofitíons  j  that  is,  wben  two 
nrbpofitíons  fignify  one  and  the  fame 
íhing,  though  they  exprefs  it  after  dif- 
fe'reiu  *iúnnet«. 

EQJJISE  TUM,  HOK.SE-T  a  i  L,  ín  botany, 

i  agenus  of  the  cryptogamia  date  of  plants, 
ajTd  ceder  of  filices,  or  ferns  5  the  fruc- 
íiJkations  of  whicli  are  dífpófed  on  a  11 
oblong  fpíke,  and  are  of  an  orbicular 
figure,  dividíiig  i  11  va  rio  us  angles  from 
tbe  bafé.  The  piant  itíelf  con  fi  fis  of 
jointed  ftalks,  i  11  fome  fimple,  m  other s 
branchíd  j  producing  fetse,  or  fmaller 
diViltons,  of  the  lame  íhu&ure  wiíh  fhe 
largeroius. 

Horre-tail  ís  accounted  vulnerary,  and 
áftríngefltj  and  therefoie  preferibed  in 
bmo  r  r  h  ages ,  and  injuries  of  the  kidneys 
aiwl  bladdei . 

EQUITY,  in  a  general  fénfe}  thevirtueof 
treating  aii  tnher  roen  accordíng  to 
common  rea  fon  and  ¡uftice,  or  as  we  , 
would  be  gladly  treated  ouifelves,  when 
we  undedtand  aright  what  ís  our  due, 
Kqtutv  ¡s  faid  to  be  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
of  which  abridges*  and  takes  from  the 
kucr  of  the  law,  wbiJEt  the  other  en- 
3aegí5>  and  adds  thereto-  The  firíl  is  a 
écerefUon  of  the  law,  generally  made 
in  ibat  part  wherein  it  fails,  or  is  too 
fevere,  as  where  it  is  enaéled  that  who- 
foevee  commits  fuch  a  thing  fhajl  be 
deemed  a  felón,  and  fuffer  death  ¡  here* 
if  a  rnadman,  or  an  infant,  that  has  1,0 
di  i  ere  don,  eommir  the  fame,  they  fin  11 
not  be  deemed  felón  s>  ñor  luffer  death 
feritj  and  where  a  perfon,  to  lave  hís 
liffij  kills  anoiher  rhat  afíaults  him, 
tho1  In  general  all  killing*  ís  fe  Ion  y,  thisj 
by  the  law  of  reafon,  wiM  be  excuied. 
The  other  equity  is  defined  to  be  an 
exsenfion  of  the  words  of  the  law  to 
rafes  unexpr^ífed,  yet  having  the  fame 
reafon  ¡  as  for  example,  the  Itatute  which 
oedainSj  that  ín  an  aclíon  of  dtbt  againft 
ex  e  cu  toes,  he  that  appears  by  díílrefs 
fliall  aníwer  j  thís,  by  equity,  extends  to 
alminiíirators,  íoy  í'uch  of  theni  as  ap- 
peárs  íii  ít  flial] ,  by  the  equity  of  the  íaid 
aél,  anfwer,  be  can  fe  they  are  of  íhf  like 
k'má  and  degree, 

Equity  redempúoHy  in  curlawj  is  a]  - 
píied  to  mortgages,  as  v/her*  ihpney 


beíngdne  onamortgage,  themdrfgageff 
is  defircus  to  bar  the  mortgager,s  equity 
of  redemption,  that  is,  hts  right  to  r*> 
deem  the  moetgage.  In  this  cafe  tbe 
mortgageé  may  oblige  the  mortgager, 
either  to  pay  the  moneyj  or  to  be  foee- 
doíed  of  his  equity  of  1  edempti on.  The 
praélice  is  to  exhibit  a  bilí,  to  which 
anfwer  beíng  put  Ín,  and  a  decree  ob- 
tainedj  a  mrilier  of  that  court  ceilífies 
what  ís  due  for  principal,  intereír,  and 
cofís,  which  is  £0  be  paid  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  decree,  and  thereupon  ihe 
e fia  te  mórtg^ged  is  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  monga^erj  otherwife  for  defauít  of 
payment,  the  niortgagcr  is  de  creed  to  be 
fbreclofed  froni  all  equity  of  redem púün* 
and  abfolutely  to  eonvey  the  rnórtgaged 
premífes  to  the  portgagee.    See  the  ar- 

íícle  MORTGAGE, 

Equity  alfo  frequently  fignifies  the  court 
of  'chancery3  where  controveriles  a ¡  e 
determíned  according  to  the  exa£t  rules 
of  equity  and  confeience,  by  mitígating 
the  , rigor  of  the  common  Jaw  ¡  tho.ugh 
even  by  the  common  and  liatnte  law 
there  is  alfo  an  equity.  See"  the  artiele 
CHANCEftY, 

Eqidtas  fiqmtur  iegern^  h  an  oíd  maxím 
in  Eaw,  butfrom  the  greatincreafe  offuíts 
ín  chancery,  fome  liave  thought  ñt  to 
give  it  this  conltruélton,  that  in  all 
caufes,  altee  a  man  hath  been  at  íawf 
he  muít  go  to  equity* 

EQUIVALENT,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  which  agree  in  nature3  01  other 
círcumítances,  as  forcé,  vinue,  &c.  - 

EQÜ1V0CAL  terms,  or  woRDSjamong 
jogiciansj  are  thüíe  which  have  a  doubr- 
ful,  or  double  meanu^g, 
According  to  Mr.  Loike,  the  doubtful- 
nefs  and  unceitainty  of  words  has  its 
caufe  more  in  í  he  ideas  themfelves,  than 
-in  any  incapacity  of  the  words  to  %nify 
th  era  1  and  ni  íg  h  t  be  a  v  oi  d^  d  y  would 
people  always  ufe  the  fame  term  to  de- 
note the  fame  idea,  orcolleclíon  of  ideas  : 
but,  adds  he,  it  is  hard  to  fin  d  adifeourfe 
on  any  fujbjeft  where  this  Ís  the:  cafe ;  a 
p  ra  el:  i  ce  which  can  only  be  imputed  to 
folíy,  or  great  difhonefty  ;  fince  a  man, 
in  making  up  his  accompts,  might  with 
as  much  fairnefs  ufe  the  numeral  clia»' 
raélers  fome  ti  mes  for  one,  fometimes  fot1 
another  eclíeftion  of  uuits. 

Ec^ui vocal  actjon  is.  where  the  effec^ 
is  of  adífferent  kind  from  the  caufe  pró- 
ducing iv. 

EqpnrocAL  cause*    See  Cause^ 

Eqxtivocal    generatioNj    the  pro- 

duáíon 
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du ilion  of  animáis,  without  the  ínter* 

courfe  between  the  lexes,  by  the  infiuence 

of  the  fun  or  ftars,  &c* 

The  equi  vocal  generatíon  of  plants,  is 

their  producción  without  feed,  in  the  or- 

d  S  n  ary  con  ríe  o  f  n  a  ture  t    See  tfa  e  ar  t  i  e  E  e 

Gkneration. 

This  kind  oF  generation  is  now  quite 
cxploded  by  the  learned.  Mr.  Ray  is 
cleady  of  opinión,  that  the  re  h  no  íuch 
thing  as  fpontaneous  or  eq  ni  vocal  ge- 
neration ;  but  that  all  animáis  are  the 
ífíue  of  parents  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
them  fe  Ivés  ¡  and  with  him  agree  Redi, 
WiJloughby,  and  Lírler*  This  laft  au- 
thor  hath  fuiíy  refuted  the  vulgar  notion, 
that  horfe-hah  s,  thrown  into  water,  will 
become  antmated  bodiesj  by  íhewing,that 
nppe  aran  ees  of  this  kind  are  haír-worms; 
bred  ¡n  the  bodíes  of  other  infecís,  and 
particuiarly  of  the  common  black  beefle, 

EQUIVOCATION,  in  ethics,  the  crime 
of  wilfully  níing  equivoca  1  tenns,  See 
the  article  Equí vocal. 

EQUULEUS,  or  EcuuleuSj  in  antiquíty, 
a  kínd  of  rack  ufed  for  cxtoi  tíng  a  con- 
fcíTion,  at  firíi  chiefly  praclifed  on  íhver, 
but  aíterwards  made  ule  of  againft  the 
cbríltians, 

The  equuleus  was  made  of  wood,  hav- 
Iftg  hoies  at  certaín  diñantes,  with  a 
fcrevvj  by  which  the  criminal  was  ftretch- 
ed  to  the  ihírd,  iom^times  to  the  íourth, 
or  fjfth  boles,  bis  arma  and  Legs  being . 
faftened  on  theequuleus  with  cords  5  and 
thus  was  hoiíted  aloft,  and  extended  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  all  his  bones  were 
díílocated.  Ir»  this  (ta te  red  hot  plates 
were  applied  to  his  body,  and  he  was 
goaded  in  the  fides  with  an  inftrument 
called  ungnla. 
EqutTLEus,  ín  aftronomy,  a  conftellatíon 
of  the  nortnern  hemífpherej  wtípfe  flars, 
according  to  Ptoleroy,  and  Tycho's  ca- 
talogues, are  fpur,  but  in  Mr,  FJanv 
fteedTs  ten, 

EQUUS,  the  HORSE.,  in  zoology,-  See  the 
article  HOR^E* 

ERAN  ARCHA,  a  public  oflTicer  among 
the  antient  Greeks,  whofe  bu  fine fs  was 
to  prefide  o  ver,  and  direcT,  the  alms  and 
provifions  made  for  the  pooi\  Cornelius 
Nepos,  in  his  life  of  Epamínondas,  de- 
ferí bes  the  office  thps  ^  when  any  per  fon 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  taken  captíve, 
or  had  a  daughter  to  marry,  which  he 
couSd  not  eflfe£tíbr  want  of  money,  &c. 
the  eran  archa  called  an  aflennbiy  of 
fríen  ds  and  neighbours,  and  taxed  each 
according  lo  his  means  and  cítate^  tp  con? 
tribute  towards  his  rcljef, 
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ERANTHEMUMj  ín  bofeaay,  rgenus  af 
the  diandria-monogynia  date  of  pianls 
the  caJyx  of  wbich  is  a  quinquefid,  iü! 
bular  ?  ver  y  narrow,  ereftí  íhorr,  acu. 
minaied  and  permanent  perianthium 
the  eorolla  is  funnel-íhapedj  \\\t  tubefili! 
for  m  j  and  the  ííígma  fingle. 

ERASE  D,  in  heraWrya  the  fame  with 
arrache,    See  article  Ar  hachee. 
It  alfo  denotes  parts  of  animáis  torn,  not 
cut  gíF,  from  the  part  to  which  n ature 
flxed  them. 

ERECT  Flowers,  fuch  as  grow upri^ 
without  hanging  or  reclining  the  head, 
See  the  article  Flowei. 

Erect  dial*   See  the  article  Dial» 

Erect-vision.    See  Vision, 

ERECTÍON,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  art 
of  raiílng  or  elevating  any  thing,  as  the 
e  rec~t  ion  of  a  pe  rp  en  d  i  cu  I  ar,  ©V . 

Erection  is  alfoufed  in  a  figurative  fenf^ 
as  the  ere&ion  of  a  biíliopriek,  niar^ 
quilate,  &.c. 

EK.ECTION  is  particularly  ufed  by  medi- 
cal writers,  for  the  ftate  of  the  penis  wlien 
fwálled  and  diftended  by  the  aclion  of  the 
niufcks  called  e  recto  res ,  See  the  arti  c  ks 
Pení s  and  Erector. 
There  is  alfo  an  ereclion  of  tlie  clitoris, 
which  is  performed  by  mufeks  for  that 
pvupofe,  called  alfo  ercclores.  Sec  the 
anieles  Erector  and  Cutoris, 
De  Giaaf  aíligns  two  kinds  of  vcflWs 
with  its  mu  Teles,  for  the  ped'ormance  of 
this  office  i  the  nerves,  by  wbich  the  ani- 
mal fpirits  flow  into  its  membranons 
parts,  and  render  them  more  rigitl  and 
■  tumid,  and  the  arteries  carrying  the  blood 
to  diílend  the  corpora  cavernofa. 

ERECTOR  clitoris,  in  anatomy,  one 
of  the  two  muleles  of  the  clitoris  that 
fe r ve 4b r  íts  ereclion. 
The  crémores  of  the  clitoris  arife  from 
ihe  oíTa  ifchüj  and  are  ínferted  jnto  the 
corpora  cavernoía- 

E rector  penis,  one of  the  two  mufcles 
of  the  penis,  that  ferve  for  its  ereflion, 
Thefe  arife  on  each  fide  from  the  oía 
ifchii  between  the  tnbercle  of  this  bonc 
and  the  beginníng  of  the  Corpus  cayer- 
noüim,  and  each  of  them  is  ínferted  i  rito 
the  corpus  cavemoítim  of  its  own  lide- 
Thefe  mufcles  when  they  aít  togethef, 
prefs  the  veins  of  the  back  of  the  penis 
againít  the  ofTa  pqbis,  by  which  they 
prevent  the  reflux  oí\  blood  from  the 
penis  j  and  confequently  when  al  the  1 
fame  time  the  blood  flows  irapetuooííy 
into  the  part  by  the  arteries,  and  cao  not 
get  back  thís  way,  the  penis  hecomes 
creÉled, 

EREMIT 
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KREMIT,  ov  Hermit,    Sse  Hermit,  1 
EREMITA,  the  Hek^íiT,  in  zoology,  a 
jbecies  oí  Iquill,  wíth  a  long  i'oft  tai], 
3T1d  the  right  daw  the  larger.    See  the 
articleSqyiLL. 

Authors  cali  it  cancel has,  or  the  hule 
"crabj  as  bsmg  only  two  incites  and  a 

tálftn  length, 
ERETR1AN  earth,  ín  natural  hiftory, 

a  kind  of  bole.    See  the  artícle  Bole» 
ERFURT,  a  largo  and  b eau ti f al  city  of 
Upper  Saxony,  in  Germany,  capital  of 
Tluiringia,  and  fubjec"r  to  the  elector  of 
Mentzi  eaít  long»  nQ  6^  north  lat, 

ERGOT,  in  farríery,  ís  a  ftub,  líke  a 
píeee  of  foft  horn,  about the  hígnefs  of 
achcfnut,  placed  behínd  and  below  the 
paftern-]cunt,  and  commonly  hid  nnder 
the  tuft  of  the  fet-lock* 
To  dífergot,  or  to  take  it  out,  ís  done 
hy  cleaving  ít  to  the  quiek,  wílh  an  in- 
cííion^knlfe,  in  order  to  pulí  üp  a  bladder 
füll  of  water,  that  líes  covered  with  the 
ergot.  Thís  eperation  Is  fcarce  ever 
performed  ín  F  ranee,  but  in  Holland  'lis 
frequently  performed  upon  al!  four  Jegs, 
wíth  intent  to  prevent  watery  fores,  and 
ofcher  fmil  uljers, 
ERICA,  heatíí,  in  botany.    See  the  ar- 

ticle  Heatk. 
ERICHTHONIÜS,  inaílronomy,  a  con^ 
ftellation  more  ufually  called  auriga,  See 
the  artícle  Auriga. 
ERIDANUS,  in  artronomy,  a  coníUUntion 
of  the  foutliern  hemiíphere  5  contaíning, 
accoiding  ta  dífferent  authors,  ig,  30, 
or  cven  68  Ifcars. 
ERIE,  a  vaft  lake  to  the  weftward  of  Pen- 
fjlvaniai  in  N&rth  America,  fituated  be- 
tween  So'and  £7°  weftíong*  and  bétween 
419  and  42^  north  lat, 
ERIGERON,     SWEBT    FLEABANK,  in 
botan  y,  a  genus  of  the  fyngeneíia  poly- 
gamia  Riperflua  clafs  of  plants,  the  corrí- 
pound  flower  whereof  ís  radia ted  5  the 
pardal  hermaphrodíte  one  infundíhuíi- 
form  5  and  the  female  ílower  is  Ügulated, 
linear,  and  íubulated  :  The  fruit  has  na 
perica rpium,  the  cup  is  connivent :  the 
feeds  of  the  hermaphrodíte  flower  are  ob- 
lan   final],  and  crowned  wíth  long  down, 
Thís  plant  ís  a  díuretic,  and  promotes 
themenfesi  the  fmell  of  it  drives  away 
fl'«>  and  kdls  lice  and  other  Üke  vermín . 
ERINACEUE,  in  zoology,  the  ñame  by 
which  aiTthors  cali  the  hedge-liog,  See 
the  artícle  Hedge-HOG» 
BRINGO,  Ín  botany,  the  engüíli  ñame  of 

die  eiyngium.    See  Eryngivm. 
EiUNUS;  Jn  botany,  a  genui  of  tlie  didy- 
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namía-angíofpErmia  dafs  of  plants ;  the 
cornil  a  whereof  coníiíts  of  a  fingle,  un- 
equal  petal ;  the  tnbe  h  ovato  cylindric, 
of  the  length  of  the  cup,  and  reflecled  i 
and  the  limb  is  plañe,  and  divided  ínto 
five  legments  j  the  fruit  confifts  of  b  i  ló- 
enla r  c a  pñiles,  furrounded  by  the  cup  j 
the  feeds  are  numeróos  and  final!, 

ERIOCAULON,  ín  botany,  a  gemís  of 
the  tria  ndría  trigynia  clafs  of  plantSj,  the 
general  corolla  of  which  is  nniform  and 
convex  \  the  partial  flower  confiíts  of 
three  lanceola ted,  obtuíe,  hairy  petáis, 
narro w  at  the  bafe,  wbere  they  dll  three 
nníte  ínto  one  ñyliform  hairy  pedícle ; 
the  cup  changes  ínto  a  capfule,  and  con- 
taíns  a  (ingle  feed  winged  witlidown* 

ERIOCEPHALUS,  ín  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  fy n gen eli a  polygamia  neceífaria 
clafs  of  plants,  the  compound  flower  of 
whícb  ís  radia ted  ?  the  proper  herma* 
phrodlte  one  is  fonnel-íliaped  5  the  fe- 
male  ones,  being  five  ín  number,  are  li- 
gulated  in  the  radias  :  there  is  no  peri- 
ca rpíum  :  the  feed  of  the  hermaphrodíte 
produces  no  fruit  \  thejGfed  of  the  female 
ís  íingle?  roundiíhj  naked,  and  placed 
vertí  cally, 

ERIOPHORUM,  ín  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  ti  í  and  ría  monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
without  any  fiower  petáis  :  the  cup  is  a 
fpike  iinbricated  with  oval,  and  oblong 
fquam^  ;  the  feed  is  a  triquetrous  and 
acurninated  feed,  furniíhed  wíth  hairs 
longer  than  the  fpíke. 

ERIVAN,  a  city  of  Ferfía,  011  the  fron- 
tíers  of  Turky,  fituated  on  the  fouth 
end  of  a  !ake  of  the  fame  ñame :  eaíi 
long-.  45ü,  northlat,  40o  6'. 

ERICELÉNS,  a  city  of  Werrphalía,  ín 
Germany,  ten  miles  north  of  juliers  ; 
esft  íong.  6P,  north  lat,  51*. 

ERM1N,  ermintum%  in  zoology,  a  fpecíes 
of  múltela,  with  narro w  ears,  and  $f 
the  fize  of  the  weafeL  See  Mistela, 
The  whole  body  of  the  ermin  Is  of  a 
puré  fnow-whíte,  except  thetipofthe 
tai),  which  is  of  a  deep  black,  and  fome 
fpots  of  a  greyiíh  yellow  about  the  heaá 
and  íhouíders.  Its  fur  ¡s  much  valued, 
See  the  artícle  Fue.. 

ErmiNj  ín  heraldry,  is  always  argeiit  and 
fsble,  that  ís,  a  white  fletd,  or  fur,  wíth 
black  fpots*  Thefe  fpots  ate  not  of  any 
determínate  number,  but  may  be  more 
or  íéfs,  at  the  pleaíure  of  ihe  painter,  a* 
the  íkius  are  thoüght  not  to  be  natural]  y 
fo  fpotted  j  but  fervíng  for  lining  the 
garments  of  great  perlons,  the  furriera 
were  wont,  ín  order  to  add  to  theír 
beautyj  to  fow  bits  of  the  bjack  tails  of 
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the  creátuijes  that  produced  themy  upon 
the  white  of  their  íkin,  to  render  them 
the  more  confpícuous,  which  a  1  te  ra  t  ion 
was  inirodxiced  mto  armón  ry.  See  piale 
LXXXVIÍL  fig,  4, 
ErmiNj  or  Ears  of  coRNj  an  order  of 
knights  in  France,  ínííttuted  by  Francis 
the  laft  of  that  ñame,  dukc  of  Britany* 
This  order  was  ib  called  o  o  account  that 
the  collar  of  it  was  madc  up  o f  ears  of 
corn,  Jying  athwart  oneanother  in  faltier, 
bound  together,  boih  above  and  below3 
each  ear  being  ero  fie  d  twice,  the  whole 
of  gold,  To  this  collar  there  hutig  a  1  i  trie 
white  beaftj  called  a n  ermin,  running 
o  ver  a  bank  of  grafs,  divernfied  widi 
flower's. 

ERMINE',  or  crofs  erminé,  isone  compofed 
of  íonr  errnm  fpots,  placed  as  reprefented 
in  pU  re  LXXXVIII,  fig.  5. 
It  ís  to  be  ob fervedj  that  the  colon rs  in 
there  armSj  are  not  to  be  exprefied,  be- 
caufe  ñeither  this  croís  ñor  thefe  arms 
can  be  of  any  other  colour  but  white  and 
bhck. 

Er  mines  are,  by  fbme  englifíi  wrítersj 
he  Id  to  be  the  reverle  of  caminé,  that  is, 
white  fpots  on  a  blacfc  field,  and  yet  ihe 
Ereneh  ufe  no  fuch  word,  but  cali  this 
black  powdei  ed  with  white  contre  Ermin  y 
which  is  very  proper,  as  ir  denotes  the 
reverfe  of  ermin.   See  the  anide  Ermin  . 

EKMINITE5  ihould  %mfy  littleermines, 
hat  it  is  otherwiíe  \  fbr  ¡t  expreífes  a 
white  fíe  Id  powdered  with  black,  only 
that  every  fuch  fpot  hath  a  little  red  hair 
on  each. 

Erminites  alfo  íignify  a  yellow  field 
powdered  with  black,  which  the  French 
expféís  much  better  by  or  femé  ¿termine 
de  fuhie* 

EROSION,  among  phyíicians,  denotes 
much  the  fame  with  corrolíon,  only  in  a 
fíronger  degree.  See  the  ameles  COR- 
ROSION and  Corros iv Es. 

EROTIC,  in  general*  any  thing  relating 
to  the  pa ilion  love« 

Fhyfieians  take  notice  of  the  erotíc  de- 
li  r i  n  m  j  or  th  at  me  ianch  ot  y  o  cea  fi  o  n  ed  by 
exceflive  love. 

ERPACH,  a  city  of  Franconla,  ín  Ger- 
many,  capital  of  a  connty  of  the  lame 
líame,  and  fituated  thirty  miles  fon  th  eaít 
of  Francfort: :  eaft  long.  S°  50',  north 
lat,  4p*  A%\ 

ERQUIK.Ü,  a  port  lown  of  the  Red-fea, 
on  the  coaít  of  Abex  in  Africa  a  ealfc 
long.  39°,  north  ht.  17°. 

ERRAN T,  or  Itinerant,  is  a  title  that 
is  applied  to  juíltces  that  go  the  cir- 
cuitSj  and  alfo  to  baílíffs  at  larg^. 
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ERRATA, 'a  Üft  of  ííie  errars  óí  fáiiftj 
in  the  i mp refilón  of  a  book,  gerteraliy 
placed  at  the  beginnin^  thercof- 

ERRATIC,  in  general,  f¿rhething  that 
wanders,  or  is  not  regular  :  1  Lince  \x  \% 
the  planeta  are  called  errmic  íbrs ;  ^ 
th  o  fe  feversj  which  obferve  no  regu]ar 
perieds,  are  denominatéd/erratíe  Uyétii 

ERRH1NES,  tfftyxf  in  pharmacy"  tnm 
cines  which,  when  fnufFed  np  ?he  mf^ 
pro  mote  a  difeharge  of  mneus  fVéfri  that 
pait, 

The  excretion  of  the  tmicoiis  lyrajíh  ís 
excellently  promoted  by  en  hiñes  rttsd 
Itera u latones ,  rhe  fonner  of  which  íh mu- 
late  the  pituitary  coats  bnt  gemly,  wlierf- 
as  the  lattei'  moreíúrcihly  ítim^hte  thed, 
to  an  excretery  i^otion.  See  th'é  articé 
Stkrnutatory. 

Among  the  mllder  kbd  of  the  mhin^, 
w  e  ni  ay  reck  on  m  arj  ora  m  t  baíl  I  i  rqrí, 
thyme3  hyíTop,  favor  y,  marnm  ryriacutn, 
íhe  tops  of  origanurrtj  flowers  of  lilits 
of  the  valley,  and  benjamín,  therefmuí 
■  gnaiacum,  ñne  ráfpings  of  aloes  wood, 
dry  vola  tile  falt  cf  fal-ainmoniac  per- 
fumed  with  oil  of  maijoram,  as  al  ib 
white  vitrioL  On  tbe  contrary,  viükit 
errhines  are  euphorbiumj  the  povvder 
white  helleborej  andA  in  a  milder  üegreg¡ 
feveral  fortsof  Ibiiifs,  precipitate  inerciiryj 
and  pepper. 

Errhines  are  more  friendly  to  the  con* 
ífitütion  and  nerves  than  fiernutatories^  . 
by  their  fubtüe,  acrid,  and  volaiile  falt, 
gen  ti  y  ftimuiating  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane,  and  drawing  the  mucid  humour 
frotn  it»  They  ars  alñ>  much  faferthu 
ílernutatoriesj  in  their  effecls. 
Errhines  p  re  pared  of  ce  ph  alie  heibs  are 
of  Mguiar  fervíce  in  oppreíHvre  paiaí  of 
the  head,  a  hemicrania,  lethaigic  dií- 
ordersj  weakocffes  of  mcmoiy,  ItaEñags 
of  the  head,  and  coryza  7  muco  lis  de- 
fluxiors  cf  theeyes,  drowftnefs,  vtrtlgccs, 
and  in  cafes  where  the  malignam  Sm- 
moúrsi  generated  by  the  lúes  veneren, 
4  are  lodged  in  the  membranes  of  the  nof- 
tríJs, 

^RROUR3  or  ErroRj  in  philofopliy,  a 
miftake  of  onr  jndgmentj  gÍYÍng  aflVntic 
that  which  is  not  tme, 
Mr.  Locke  reduces  the  canferof  error  lo 
thefe  foui  j  ñrftj  want  of  proofs  5  lecontl 
lyy  want  of  ability  to  ufe  them  5  tlnrdtyj 
want  of  wil!  to  ufe  them  ;  and^  fourthljí 
w  ron  ^  m  eafn  re  s  of  proba  bilíty. 
That  great  writer  obferves  upon  the  M\ 
oí  thefe  caufes  of  error,  -that  the  greateft 
part  of  mankind  want  conveniencia  and 
©opoitiinities  of  making  experimenta  aíid 
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dfcrtróoni  tN™fcl«»>  or  pf  colkaÍDg 
LteíHniO^5  oi  others>  bcinS  P«vented 
hvthe  ne^1?  the,r  condition.  Upon 
v  |-£/jnd  oí*  the  fe  caufes  he  obferves, 
V  frtkere  are  many  who  from  the  fíate 
'their  condition,  mígkt  beílow  time  ih 
collecling  proofs,  but  yet  are  not  able  to 
cmj  a  train  oí  confequences  in  their 
heads,  ñor  weigh  exaclly  the  preponde* 
jancy  of  cootrary  proofs  and  teítímooies, 
nierely  from  the  difieren ce  in  mens  un- 
derftandings,  apprehenfions,  andreafon- 
íngs»  ThiVdty,  he  remarks,  that  tí*ough 
fome  have  oppártuniíies  and  lelfure  e- 
i\Q]¡gh,  and  want  neither  parts,  learníng* 
norotber  helps,  that  they  never  cometo 
the  knavwltge  of  fe  ver  al  trutlis  wíihin 
their  reacb,  either  upon  the  account  of 
iheír  attacliment  to  pie  a  fu  re  or  bulinefs  \ 
mi  otherwife  becaufé  of  their  hzineis  or 
aytrCien  to  ftudy.  The  fourth  caufe  of 
eiror,  <lm».  wrong  mea  fu  res  of  probabí- 
he  imputes,  i.  To  the  pra&íce  of 
taking  for  principies  propofitions  that  are 
xiut  in  themfelves  certain  and  evidente 
but,  on  the  contra  ry,  doubtful  and  falle, 
s,  To  rece  i  ved  hypothefes*  3*  Predomi- 
na nt  pafllons  or  incu'naiions.  And,  4. 
To  authority,  or  the  giving  up  our  af- 
fcnt  to  the  common  received  opinión 3 
eiáer  of  our  fríen  ds  or  party,  neighbours 
ur  countiy. 

The  caufes  of  error s  in  phüofophy,  or 
ihe  realons  why  all  former  phiíofophers 
have  tlirough  ib  many  ages  erred,  ac- 
coraíng  tolttrd  Bacon,  are  rhefefollowing* 
i,  Want  of  times  fuited  to  learning,  a* 
Tlie  litde  labour  heíiowed  upo  ti  natural 
philofophy.  3.  Few  entirely  addicled  to 
natural  phifofophy.  4.*  The  end  of  the 
fcíences  wrong  fixed»  5.  A  wrong  way 
ch&réñp  6.  The  neglecl  of  experiments* 
7.  Regard  to  antiquíty  a  o  el  authority. 
%.  Adnñration  of  the  works  in  ufe*  9. 
The  artífice  of  teachers  and  wríter*  in  the 
fciences»  10.  Oftentatious  pro  mi  fes  of 
the  fnoderns.  11»  Want  of  propofmg 
worttiy  taíks.  11  Superftitton  and  zeal 
bejng  oppofiie  to  natural  philofophy,  as 
thinking  philofophy  dangerous,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  fchuol-theology  j  from  the 
opinión  that  deep  natura!  enquiñes  íhould 
fubvett  religión.  13,  Schools  and  acá- 
de  mies  proving  unfavourable  to  philofo- 
phy,  1^,  Want  of  rewards.  And,  15, 
Defpairand  the  fuppofition  of  impofli- 
bili^; 

ü^oei,  in  law,  !s  a  fault  committed  in 
pleiüWj  or  in  a  procefs,  whereupon  a 
wht  of  error  ís  brought  to  remedy  this 


overfight  5  and  a  writ  of  thís  kínd  alio 
lies  to  redrefs  falíe  jutlgments,  given  in 
any  courc  of  record,  Tliére  ís  liltew  ife 
a  writof  error  to  re  ver  fe  a  fine  or  re- 
co  veri  es. 

EKUCAr  the  Caterpillar,  in  zoology. 
Ste ¡he  article  Caterpillar* 

Ekuca,  the  white-rockht,  in  bota n y, 
a  f pedes  of  braíTica,  with  lyrate  )eaves, 
haíry  íralka,  and  fmuoth  pods,  See  the 
a rticte  Bra  ssica. 

ERUCTA TlONS?  in  medicine,  are  the 
efFeel  of  flatulenr  foods,  and  the  cruditiei 
thence  ariíing,    See  Flatu lency. 

ERUDÍTION,  erudii&y  denotes  an  ex  ten- 
üvt  acquaimauce  with  books,  elpecially 
íuch  as  treatof  the  bel  les  tettree, 

ERUPTTONj  in  medicine^  a  Ibdden  and 
copious  excreí  ion  of  homours,  as  pus  or 
blood  :  ir  fignifies  alio  the  fame  with  ex- 
anthema,  any  breaking  outj  as  the  puf- 
tules  of"  the  plague,  Im'alJ-pox»  meaíles, 
Me,  Ste  the  arríele  Exanthema,  Sfí. 
The  peííilent  eruptions  are  jfpots  of  a 
purpíe  or  red  colour ;  or  they  are  bbtk, 
or  of  a  violtt  colour  :  cornmonly  they  are 
ofa  round  figure,  fometimes  hroad,  or 
of  an  ohlóng  or  fome  other  Hiape¡  they 
fhew  themfelves  in  the  íkin  ti p  and  down 
the  body,  See  the  articlcs  PLAGUE, 
Bobqe/  Carbu^clr,  tsV, 
Spots  of  a  purple,  blaclc,  gr^tiiüi,  or 
violet  colour,  at  whatever  time  they  ap- 
pear,  aie  aWays  fatal  fign?. 

Scahby  Eruptions  in  the  heads  of  chü- 
dren,  See  the  anides  Crusta  lác- 
tea, and  Ackor. 

The  heads  of  chíldren  are  often  troubled 
with  fcabby  eruptions  :  the  fe  are  empelled 
by  the  benefit  of  n ature  i  and  before  the 
eruption,  thechild  i$  citen  trouhled  u  irh 
epileptic  flts  from  the  irritatíon  of  the 
morbífic  tnatter,  If  the  human  r  ilrike  inj 
either  ípontaneouíly *  or  by  improper  ap- 
plicatíoos  j  or  if  the  exantheinata  are  of 
a  blackiíb  colour,  they  are  very  danger- 
oust  and  the  child  generally  falla  into  an 
arthma,  or  a  fatal  eptlepfv. 
Han  is  preferí  bes  the  teftaceous  powdevs 
for  infants  in  thi?  cafe,  Heilfer,  íf  the 
child  is  fufpecled  of  the  venereal  di  fea  fe, 
would  have  a  grain  or  two  of  inercunüs 
dulcís  added  with  gentle  purges  bet^een 
whíles,  efpecially  if  the  body  is  not  loofe. 
Extern  a  j  Iy,  nothing  of  fulphur  or  mer- 
cury  íhould  be  applíed,  or  repellen t  lo- 
tions,  or  any  cold  thing.  To  mollify 
the  feabs,  freíh-  butter  or  calves  marrowt 
or  cream,  is  fufficient*  This  cafe  oftec 
provea  obítínate,  andlhen  thenurfe  íhoulí 
7  E  obferi? 
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obfcrtffi  a  ftrí&  régimen,  ufe  a  good  diet, 
take  fwcetSérs  bf  the  blood^  and  pur- 
gativas novv  and  tben, 

ERYUM,  Bitter  Vetch*  a  gemís  of 
the  diadelphía-decandria  clafs  of  plañís, 
'the  cerolla  of  which  is  papilionaceQUf  | 

'  the  vexílTurn  plañe,  ¿lightíy  turned  up, 
and  oí  a  roumliíh  form  ¿  the  alae  are 
obtufe,  and  íhorter  by  half  -ttsan  the 
vex il lum  j  the  carina  is  acu ini n a Ééd ,  a n d 
ihorter  than  the  alai ;  the  IVuit  ís  a  thicfc, 
knotty,  ob  tu  fe  and  oblong  pod,  with 
pro  t  liberan  t  feeds,  which  are  four  in 
n u mber,  and  of  a  ron ncítfh  fígu re,  TÜís 
plant,  abounding  with  diuretic  falt,  is 
recormnendeo*  for  th  &  ííone. 

.ERVNGIUM/Erinco,  in  botany,  a  ge- 
njus  of  the  pencandria-dígynia  ciafs  of 
plants,  the  general  corolla.  of  which  ís 
uní  form  and  roundiíh  i  the  partial  one 
confiíb  of  fi  ve  oblong  petáis,  knotttd  lo- 
gether  by  a  longitudinal  line*  The  fruit 
33  of  an  oval  figure,  and  divifible  in  twQ 
parts ;  the  feeds-  are  oblong  and  rbundífti? 
The  root  of  eryngium  is  alten  uanr  and 
deobftruent,  and  is  therefore  efteemed  a 
good  hepatíc,  ureiine,  and  ncphritic.  Its 
"  whele  virtue  ponMs  in  the  extern  al  or 
cortical  parí. 

ERYSIMUM,  hedgEmMustard,  in  bo- 
íany!  a  genus  of  the  tetradynaiiiia-hli- 
quofa  cláJVof  plants,  the  enrolla  whereof 
con  fifis  of  four  oblong,  crucifoim  petáis, 
with  a  ver  y  obtufe  point  \  the  fruit  is  a 
]ong,  linear,  four -  coro  ered  pad,  confift- 
ing  of  two  val  ves,  and  divided  into  two 
cells ;  the  feeds  are  numerous,  fmall,  and 
r  011  nd  ifii, 

Thís  plant  is  recommended  in  paralytlc 
and  epilspcic  cafés \  it  eüpels  pofion,  de- 
ftjoy$  wüi  ms,  rtrengthens  the  ílomach, 
and  cures  ulceré  oí  the  rnouth. 
SRYvSIPELAS,  in  medicine,  an  eruption 
pf  a  fiery  or  ácrid  humour,  from  which 
do  part  of  rhe  body  ís  exempted,  thoygh 
it  chiefly  atíacks  the  face. 
As  to  the  material  caufe  of  an  eryfi  pelas,, 
it  feems  to  be  of  a  cauiiic,  aerid,  and 
putrifyíng  naíure  j  perhaps  corrupted 
hile,  which,  beirig  con vey ed  into  the  mafs 
of  blciod,  indilppfes  the  whole  nerveus 
and  váícuLar  ¡y  ítems,  and  excites  a  fe  ver, 
iül  it  is  at  laíl  dnven  out  to  the  furface 
óf  the  body.  Per  Ion  a  of  a  fan  guiñe  habit, 
young  people;  and  pregnant  women,  are 
moitínbjeel:  to  it^  and  all  hot  thihgs, 
violent  paííionSj  and  whatever  occafions 
□ther  ínflanTríriatiqnsV  likewiíe  gíve  rife  to 
this*  See  thcarticle  Infla^matiok. 
rTh  e  pa  Li  en  t  i  s  Va  Ií  v  n  fu  A  á  e  n  1  y ,  wbilft  h  e 
Is  in  the  opeo       witíi  diilacisj  &  íhiver- 


ings  and  other  frmptonK^       .  % 
fe  ver:  the  jmrt  aíFeñed  íwej,  a         .  * 
great  pain,  and  íntenfe  redntá:^^  ¡  ^ 
íet  with  a  vatt  num^er  of  Imal^  n. 
wh'i'th'i  when   the  inflammation  t  fSj 
creaftdj  are  con  verted  into  ímalJ  blj'ft't 
The  mahdy  gradually  creeps  fuieher  a¿ 
further,  ipreads  itfelf  from  place  to  place 
aríd  is  a  1 1  en  d  ed  vvith  a  f e v  e  r ,    See  the  ar! 
ticle  Fe  ver, 

There  ís  ano  ther  fort,  thougli  it  fc[dom 
happení:,  eomnmrtly  ariíingfrom  s  furífír 
or  a  debauen  »f  drinking  fpirituous  J[. 
quors-    A  fmall  fe  ver  which  precedes  it 
is  í'oílowed  prefently  by  an  erupüon  oF 
puftles,  almoft  all  o  ver  the  body,  whkh 
fook  üke  the  ftings  of  nenies,  and  femé- 
times  rife  up  into  bladders  :  prefently  t\]:V 
awáy  agaín,  wtth  an  itching  fcarce 
tolerable  ;  hutas  ofttn  as  they  areferatd^ 
ed  they  appear  again# 
This  diílemper  has  a  great  afrit>ity  willi 
a  pciiilential  fever,  as  ít  is  attended  witfe 
moit  of  the  fymptoms  In  thatcaíei  but 
thís  is  tobe  underftood  of  the  worft  kind 
of  eryíipelas.    On  the  third  and  fourtb 
day,  the  maliguant  matter  is  throvnout 
on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  íhen  thí 
fymptoms  a  iittle  abateÉ    Therc  k  often 
a  pain,  rednefs,  and  tumour  in  the  in- 
guinal glandsj  from  when  ce  the  maiter, 
.of  a  hot,  fíery  quality,  de  fren  ds  to  ik 
fect.    If  the  hend  is  attacked,  the  paro- 
tid  glands  are  a  fíe  el  ed  ;  if  the  brea^  tfie 
axillary,    The  mammary  and  axiJhry. 
glands  are  not  feldom  ulcera ted,  ajadal- 
fecl  the  joints  with  avirnleiu  corrupción  j 
and  likewife,  as  in  the  plague,  there  ís 
noíhing  more  dangerous  than  the  em- 
pelled tnatter  to  return  back  from  ib 
furface  of  the  body  to  the  inwarcl  parla, 
ín  fome,  efpecially  yoüng  perfons,  the 
niatter  is  not  fo  viole nt,  ñor  rhe  fever  fu 
great;  the  glands  remain  unarTccled,  anJ 
the  eruptíon  happens  on  the  fecond  day* 
Thís  ís  not  at  all  dangerous*   In  dut. 
dren,  the  umbilical  región  genera Uy  fuf- 
fers,  with  a  fatal  event,   In  a  day  or  \W 
the  tumor  íubfjdes,  the  htat  and  pain 
cea  fe>  th  e  ro  fy  c  ot  ou  r  t  u  m  s  y  el  lo  w,  llis 
cutide  breaks,  and  falls  off  in  fcnles^k 
danger  is  o  ver,    Wherv  the  eryfipelas  is 
large,  deep,  and  falls  upon  apartofí*> 
quiüte  feníe,  the  patient  is  not  very  íafej 
but  if  the  red  colour  changes  into  hhá 
and  blue,  it  will  end  in  a  mortificatiem, 
If  the  infíammation  cannot  be  difaiiTd, 
it  will  íbppurate,  and  biíhg  on  fiftul» 
ánd  a  gangrene^  when  the  patient  isca- 
ccchyniical,  the  leg  will  foníetimes  M 
thrtie  timbas  big  ¿s  the" Mtural 
:   -    ',    '      '  -  "r-  t     :  ■  ■  ■  p 
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Rnd  is  cured  with  great  dííTicuUy.  Thofe 
who  die  oí  this  diíeafe,  díe  oí  the  fe  Ver, 
which  is  general  ly  attended  wirh  diffi- 
tulty  of  breathmg,  fo  metí  mes  a  delirio mj 
fcme  times  with  íleepinefs  $  and  this  in 
fe  ven  days  time. 

the  p atienta  diet  be  water-groel  or 
barley-broth,  with  roaíted  apples,  If  he 
drínks  any  beer,  let  it  be  yéry  fmail,  and 
Jet  him  kecp  ont  of  bed  fome  hours  in  a 
d ay  <  The  medies  nal  wr  1 i s rs  do  not  ag ree 
In  thesr  opiníons,  conceming  purgirig  in 
the  cure  of  the  eryfipelas  ,  büt  what  they 
deüver  upón  this  Fubje£ij  is  fuíl  of  dóúbt- 
ings  and  úñcertáintles,  and  that  at  a  póint 
of  time  when  the  diflemper  is  moft  dan- 
geíaiis  ansí  threatning :  however  ít  is  the 
general  opinión  ín  this  coíc,  that  it  isa 
right  praclice,  more  efpecialiy  if  the  h  ead 
is  aftefled  _  witíi  an  eryfipelas,  and  ihere 
comes  upon  ¡t  a  coma,  a  deliríum,  or 
convu^fíons,  wherein  the  brain  is  evident- 
iy  attacked  ;  then  purging  ts  The  only  in- 
dicaron that  can  afford  any  bopes  of  re- 
eovertng  the  patienu  ñor  in  íHéfe  diffi- 
tulties  fhould  the  matter  be  delayed  t til 
the  fe  ver  is  abatedj  or  the  humour  fub- 
íided.  Therefore,  the  beffc  praeTice  ág>- 
pears  to  be  that  of  taking  away  nine  or 
ten  anaces  of  blood,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing"  giving  the  patient  the  comnion  pur- 
ging potian. 

It  wll  be  fáféft  to  avoid  externa!  appjtca- 
íionsj  unlefs  a  powder  made  of  eider- 
flowers  and  liquoríee  fprinkíed  on  the 
parí  or  lime- water  mixt  with  a  fourth 
pare  of  fpirit  oí  Winé  and  campboiv  dip- 
ping  a  linen  tlotli  in  si  fe  vera  l  times 
doubledj  and  applying  it  het  to  the  part« 
An  infuíion  bf  ícordium,  elder-flowers, 
and  fennel-fecd,  drank  in  the  manner  of 
tea  is  v  fe  ful  to  ex  peí  the  morbific  mat- 
ter, If  the  diféafe  does  not  yieíd  to  the 
ñik  bleeding,  let  it  be  re  pea  te  d.  If  that 
will  not  dt>j  let  it  be  reiterated  twke 
more,  one  day  being  interpofed  between* 
On  the  days  free  from  bleeding,  preferibe 
aclyfter  of  milk,  and  fyrup  of  violets ; 
alio  the  cooüng  emullion  and  juSep. 
Turner  commends  mufch  a  mixture  of 
oh  fambucin,  and  aqua  caléis,  with  fome 
fpirit  of  wine  camphorated,  A  cata- 
pláfrti  of  cow'á  dung  is  ver  y  good  to  eafe 
the  pato. 

In  a  fymptomattc  eryfipelas,  the  follow- 
kg  linimcnt  is  good  :  l\  OI.  fambucjn, 
Jixív,  tenueor,  ana  p,  ae.  rnÉ  ht  them  be 
íliaked  wdl  in  a  ptíiál  nll  they  unite  in 
an  ohitmem, 

In  a  feorbutic  eryíioíhs,  befides  exter- 
nals,  ntdorifics  are  ro  be  gíven  \  as  Rob. 
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fambücm,  fpl,  fambuci  besoar*  mtú.  fp¿ 
faL  armón,  cochlear,  &c< 
ERYTHRINA,  cok al-trbe,  in  botán^ 
a  genos  of  the  diadelphia-dec  indria  claía 
of  planta,  the  corolla  of  which  is  papílío- 
naceous,  and  confifts  of  four  petáis:  the 
fruit  is  a  very  ]ong  pod,  protuhei ated  by 
the  feed?j  terminating  ín  a  fma'i  point^ 
and  confifting  of  one  cell  5  the  feeds  are 
kininey-íhaped. 
ERYTHRIiSIUS,  ín  iohthy&logy,  a  fpev 
cies  of  Ipavus,  úf  a  itrong  and  elegant 
red  colour,  and  the  iris  of  the  eyes  of  a, 
fine  filver-white  5  its  tail  ¡s  very  much 
forked,  See  the  article  S^ARUS, 
ERYTHROCYANZUS,  the  red  and  bine 
macea w,  with  a  wedge.-lííté  tatl,  and  the 
fides  of  t  he  -h  ea  d  naked  and  ru  go  fe. 
This  bird  ¡s  undoubtedlyj  fays  Mr.  Ed* 
wárdíí?  the  firrt  of  the  parrot-kind  ;  be- 
ing a  ful E  yard  Jong,  from  the  poíiit  of 
íha  bilí  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  its  pin* 
mage  adorned  with  the  moít  beautifnl 
va  riety  of  colon  rs*  Its  headj  neck3  breafr4 
helly,  thigbsj  upper  patt  of  the  back, 
and  leffer  covert  íeath<?rs  of  the  wíngs> 
are  of  a  very  fine  brfght  red,  or  fcarlet- 
colour.  The  quiÜ-feathcrs  of  the  wings 
are  of  a  very  fine  bine  on  theír  ouiíides, 
and  a  faint  red  on  their  imJer  fides  3  the 
next  feathers  above  them  are  of  a  fine 
yellow  coíour,  fome  of  them  being  tip  - 
ped  with  green,  as  are  the  bine  qutils  next 
the  back  5  the  lower  belly  and  under  íide 
of  the  tail,  ai  e  of  a  beantifol  blue,  as  are 
the  íhort  onss  on  its  npper  fide  ;  and  iís 
Jong  feathers  are  red  üpped  wiíh  bine, 
See  píate  XCIII*  fig,  1, 
ERYTHROIDES,  in  anaromy,  the  flifr 
of  the  proper  tunics  or  coaté  whích  cover 
the  teíticles.  See  Tjjsticle, 
EIIYTHRONIUM,  dog  s  tootji-víO- 
let,  in  botanyr  a  genus  of  plints  be- 
Jongíng  to  the-  htxandria  -  mono^ynia 
clafs:  Jhe  ñotyer  cunfdls  of  fix  oblong  and 
lanceo! ated  pefals  ,  and  the  fruit  is  a  fub- 
globo  fe  cap  ful  e?  with  three  ceils,  in  whích 
are  containéd  numerous  ovato-acuminat- 
ed  fpeds, 

The  root  of  thts  plant  is  recommended 
againft  the  colÍcp  epdepfy,  and  worrris  5 
it  h  ai  lo  reckoned  a  provocar  i  ve  to  veneiy( 
ERYTHROPHTHALMU3,  the  sarfe, 
or  RED  EYEj  tu  ivhthyológy*  a  fpeciés  nf 
cyprínus,  with  the  iris  of  rhe  cye,  all  the 
fins3  and  tad  céd.  See  CvFRlNUS. 
Tt  fomewh?t  refembles  the  roach,  and  is 
onlv  ten  inches  in  length. 
EKZlsRUM,  the  capital  oF  :he  provlnce 
of  Tq  r com á & \  Ís  or  ¡Srfiteailij  w  í  o  ug  * 
4  i°t  nor:h  kt.  40o- 
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It  ís  a  great  thoroughfsre  from  Ferfia. 
and  India  to  Conitaminople,  by  the  way 
of  Tiebííbnd  and  the  Black -fea, 

ESCALADE,  or  Scalade,  in  the  art  of 
war,    See  tbe  articltr  Scalade. 

ESCAMBIO,  or  Excawbjo,  the  fame 
with  exchani:e.    See  Exchaííge; 

ESCAPEt  in  iaw,  a  violent  or  privy  eva- 
fion  otii.bf  fome  íawful  reliraínt,  with- 
ont  being  dehvered  by  due  courfe  of  law, 
Tli ere  are  two  Ebrts  of  cícapes,  vohintary 
and  negligent.  VoluntáryV  when  a  man 
arreíts  another  for  f  elony,  or  other  crime, 
and  afterwárds  lets  him  go  freely  by  con- 
fent ;  in  which  cafe,  the  party  that  per- 
mita fuch  efcapt!,  is  held  gnilty,  commit- 
tedj  and  nnilt  anfwer  for  ir.  NcgÜgent 
efcapfj  on  the  conttary,  is  where  one  is 
srrenVjd,  and  afferwards  efcapes  againít 
tbe  wül  of  tbe  perlón  that  anefled  him, 
and  ís  not  puríbed  with  frefh  fuitj  and 
re  taken  belore  the  pnfon  pnríbing  hatli 
íofi  figbt  of  him.  By  ítat.  8  &  9  WilL 
1 1 c.  the  keepers  of  priíóns,  con- 
nívingaufcapes  flutl  forfeit  500  K  and, 
i  n  civil  cafes,  the  flienfF  ÍS  anfwerablc  for 
the  dtbt. 

Escape-warrant,  a  procefs  which  iífues 
out  againlt  a  perlón,  commítted  in  the 
kíng*s  bench  or  fleet  prílons,  that,  with- 
uut  beín§  di>3y  diícbarged,  takes  opon 
jjim  to  go  at  large, 

Upon  fhis  warrant,  which  is  obtained  on 
oath,  a  perfon  may  he  apprehended  on  a 
Snmlay. 

ESCHALOT,  cepa  afiaknku^  a  fpedes  of 
onion  caitiv^ted  in  gardens,  for  its  ufe  in 
cookcry,    See  ths  article  Cepa. 

ESCIIAKj  in  fijj-|erys  the  cvuít  or  fcab  oc- 
cáíioned  by  burns  pr'caurtie  medicines* 
See  the  anieles  Bu rn  ard  Caustic, 

ESClIARft,  in  botany,  a  gemís  of  fea- 
piantíi  fompofed  of  a  griíty  matter*  but 
not  very  liard,  of  a  reticutate  t ex  tare» 
and  Ib  metí  mes  difpofed  i  11  the  fot  ni  of 
lea  ves,  perfora  ted  with  numerous  round- 
ifii  ho!^  \  tiie fe  are  fo  tqually  diftribut- 
edf  as  to  give  the  whole  the  appearance 
of  a  net.  See  piare  XCIII.  fig.  a, 
There  are  fe  ve  ra  t  fpecies  of  efehara,  dif- 
fingutflied  fiom  the  fu  cu  íes,  no  lefs  by 
rheir  bviítíeneíij  iban  by  íheir  net  15 ka 
textura    See  the  atticle  Fucus. 

ESCHAROTICS,  in  pbai  macy,  medicines 
whirb  produce  eíchars.    Ste  Eschar. 

ESCHpAT,  in  Uw,  fjgniííes  any  ¡ands  or 
teñe  int  uís  that  «fiialíy  íaTI  ír>  a  lord  with- 
in  bis  m  mor,  by  wsy  of  foríeuure,  or  by 
the  cteatb  of  his  renajit,  witiiout  any  hdrs 
ü  ^erai  or  ípecial^ 
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The  word  efeheat  is  fo  metí  mes  ufed  for 
the  place  or  circuit  witbin  which  thekíng 
or  other  lord  i  s  en  ti  ti  ed  to  efeheats ;  alb 
for  a  writ,  co  recover  the  fame  from  the 
per  fon  in  pofleíTion  after  tbe  tenam^ 
death. 

ESCHEATOR,  in  our  oíd  cuftoms,  an 
office  r  forme  rl  y  appointed  f  n  every  ebup* 
t)r,  to  make  inqueíts  of  efeheats  due  to  the 
kíng ;  but  fince  abobíliing  the  cmirt  of 
wards,  has  been  laid  afide  as  ufelefs, 
ESCHEVIM.  or  Echevin.  See  Echevin 
ESCHRAKITES,  in  matters  of  religión,' 
a  feft  of  mahometansj  who  be] i e ve  that 
nian's  fovereign  good  con  fifis  in  the  cen^ 
templation  of  God.  l'hey  avoidall  man- 
ir eí  of  vice,  and  appear  always  ín  gootl 
bumonr,  defpifing  the  fenfual  para  di  fe  of 
Mahomet.    The  moft  able  preac^ers  ín 
tbe  royaí  mofques,  at  e  of  thís  fecl,  ' 
ESCLAÍRCISSEMENT,  a  frencli  (erm 
adopted  into  our  language,  iignífyiug  the 
eKplication  or  dearing  up  of  íbme  dilH- 
culty  or  obfeurity» 
ESCLATTE',  ín  beraldry,  fignifies  a  tbíng 
forcibíy  broken,  or  rather  a  íhield  (lia! 
has  been  broken  and  íhattered  v?\i\\  tlie 
ftroke  of  a  battle-ax# 
ESCORT,  i  11  tbe  art  of  war,  the  fame  with 

con  voy .    See  the  ar  ticí  e  Convoy, 
ESCROW,  among  lawyerSí  a  deed  Mí- 
vtred  to  a  third  perfon,  to  be  ther  deeil  of 
the  party  making  ít  upon  a  future  con- 
dltion,  that  when  a  certain  thing  ís  per. 
formed,  it  fliall  be  delivered  £0  the  party 
to  wkom  it  wa$  made,  to  take  eíFeéV  as 
the  deed  of  the  perfon  firft  del  i  ve  ring  ít. 
ESCUAGE,  in  our  oíd  cuftoms,  a  kind 
knightjexvice,  called  fe r vice  of  the  íliidci, 
by  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  follow 
his  lord  to  the  wars  at  bis  own  cliarge. 
It  ís  alfo  ufed  for  a  fum  of  money  paiJ  to 
the  lordp  in  lien  of  fuch  íervice  \  or  t\m 
lor  a  reaíbnabie  aid,  levied  by  the  bd 
upon  his  tenante  who  held  by  the  knightj 
fervíce. 

ESCULENTj  an  appellation  given  to  fticli 
plants,  or  the  roots  of  them,  as  may  be 
estén  $  fuch  are  beets,  carro  Es,  a  r  ti- 
choaks,  Jeeks,  onionsj  parfneps,  potatoes, 
ra  di  the?,  icorzonera,  &c.  £  ee  the  ar  t  k  Je  s 
IÍEüTj  Carrot,  &c, 
ESCULOS,  the  house-chebnut^ a  genus 
of  ti  ees,  belonging  to  the  beptandría- 
monogynia  el  a  fs  o  f  plañís  5  ita  flowtr  con- 
fiíb  of  rlve  roundiíh  petáis,  and  the  fruit 
ís  a  roundiíh,  echínated,  and  coriaceDUS 
capfule,  with  onty  one  cell,  ín  whkli  are 
contained  two  round  ¡/h  feeds,  tho*  fomi* 
tímeí  only  ontt 

ESCU- 
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ESCORIAL,  apalace  of  thekíngof  Spain, 
t^nty-one  miles  north -weft  oL  Madrid  } 
beíng  one  of  the  largeft  and  maíl  beauti- 
ful  in  tlie  world,  It  has  eleven  thoufand 
Windows,  fourreen  thouíand  doors,  one 
thoüfand  eight  hundred  pillaré  >  fe  venteen 
fcloyllers  or  piazzas>  and  twenty-two 
toürts  j  wlth  every  conveniencc  and  or- 
náment  that  can  render  a  place  agreeable 
in  fo  hot  á  di  mate,  as  ah  extenfive  park, 
grovesj  fonntains,  cafcadesj  giottos, 

ESCUTCHEON,  or  scutcheon,  in  he- 
rald r  y,  is.d  eri  ved  from  tb  e  fren  ch  efcttffbrtt 
and  that  from  the  latjn  fiutum^  and  ííg- 
niñea the  íhieid  whtieon  coats  of  aims  are 
reprefeníed. 

Müll  nationSj  of  the  remoteíl  antíquity, 
viere  wont  to  ha  ve  their  íliteíds  difttn- 
guifhed  by  certain  inarkspaintesj  on  thetfí| 
and  to  have  fijen  on  theír  íhields  was  a 
token  of  honour,  none  heing  permitted 
to  have  them  till  they  had  psrformed  íome 
honourable  aclion. 

The  efeu  tcheon,  as  ufed  at  prefent,  h 
fquare,  only  rou nded  ofF  at  the  bottom. 
As  to  the  bearíngs  on  íhields,  they  might 
at  firft  be  arbitrar  y,  according  to  the 
faneyof  the  bearer  j  but,  ín  procefs  of 
time,  they  carne  to  be  the  gift  of  kíngs  and 
generáis,  as  the  reward  of  honourable 
aítlons. 

Escure  HE0N  of  pr eHnce t  that  on  which  a, 
man  c a ití es  bis  wifVs  coat  or  arms  ,  be- 
ingan  heircfs,  and  having  iíTue  by  her, 
It  is  placed  over  the  coat  of  the  humanó!, 
who  thereby  íhews  forth  liis  pretenfions 
to  her  lands.    See  the  anide  Hjhress, 

Pomti  af  mi  Escutcheok.    See  PpiNT, 

Quartmng  of  an  Escutcíieon,  See  tb e 
the  anide  Quartering. 

BSDRAS>  the  ñame  of  two  apocryphal 
bcjoksj  ufually  boundup  with  the  ferip- 
turea»  They  were  always  excluded  the 
jewiíh  canon,  and  are  too  abíurd  to  be 
ad'mitted  as  canonical  by  the  p  apiris  them- 
fe] ves.  The  fb  ft  book  is  cluefiy  hiftorica], 
glving  an  accou nt  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  babyJoniíh  eapíívity, 
and  the  buiiding  of  the  fecond  temple  j 
Che  fecond  is  written  in  the  prophetical 
way,  pretendí  ng  to  viflons  and  revela- 
tjOíiSj  but  fuch  as  are  extreme ly  ridicu- 
lous» 

ESK,  a  riyer  which  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  EngSand  and  Scot- 
land  j  andj  running  fiorn  north-eaít  to 
fouth  werVj  falls  lino  the  Solway^fríth  e 
it  gives  ñame  to  the  country  of  Elkdale. 

ESKIMAUX,  fometimes  called  New  Bri- 
tain,  and  Terra  de  Labrador,  is  an  ex- 
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tenfiví  country  of  Nortb  America,  fita* 
ated  between  59 p  and  Soq  weft  kng,  and 
between  50*  and  64.0  north  IaC 
It  is  bounded  by  Hudfon's  fti  aits,  which 
feparate  it  from  Greenland*  on  the  north  | 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  eaft  3  by 
the  river  and  bay  of  St,  Lawrence,  on  the 
foúth-eaít  5  and  by  Hudfon^s  bay,  on  the 
weíl, 

ESLINGÉN,  an  imperial  cíty  of  Swabía, 
in  Germanyj  fe  ven  miles  fomb-eaft  of 
Stntgard* 

ESLIRASS,  in  law,  perfons  partícnlarly' 

appcinted  or  chofen  to  impañnel  juriés/ 
ESNÉCTj  in  law?  a  prívate  prerogative,  al-* 
lowed  to  the  eldefl:  copárcener,  where  an 
eftate  is  defeended  to  daugbters  for  want 
of  an  heir  maje¿  to  cbooíe  firít,  afcer  the 
éííate  of  inheritance  is  divíded^ 
It  has  beén  alfo  extended  to  the  ddeít  fon 
and  hís  iflbéj  holding  firftj  this  rightbe- 
íng  jus  primogenitutiz, 
ESOX,  in  icbthyology,  <a  geñns  of  ríialá- 
copterygíons  flfhes,  wherein  the  rheirt- 
brane  of  the  gills  contaíns  from  tweive  fó 
fourteen  oflicles  or  little  bonés,  and  there 
ís  a  fin  on  the  back  very  near  the  tai), 
To  this  gemís  belong  the  Jiicíus  or  pike, 
the  acus  or  needle-fiílij  and  the  greatefl: 
fquamofe  acus,  See  Lucius  and  Acus* 
ESFALIERS,  in  gardeníng,  are  rovvs  of 
trees  pianted  abbut  a  whole  garden  or 
plantation,  or  in  hedges,  fo  as  to  ínclofa 
quarters  or  feparate  parts  of  a  garden  5 
and  are  trained  up  regularly  to  a  lattíce 
of  wood-work  in  a  cío  fe  hedges  for  the 
defence  of  tender  plants  againft  the  in- 
juries of  vvind  and  weather.  They  are  of 
admirable  ufe  and  beauty  in  a  kíEdien* 
garden,,  ferving  not  only  to  íbeker  the 
tender  plants,  b$it  fereen  them  from  tbe 
fight  of  perfons  in  the  walks^ 
The  trees  cbiefly  pianted  for  efpalier^ 
are  apptes,  pears,  and  fome  plums  \  fome 
plant  apples  grafted  upon  paradife»ftocks^ 
but,  as  thefe  are  of  íhort  duratíon,  it  ia 
better  to  plant  thofe  grafted  11  pon  crab- 
ftocks,  or  upon  what  the  gardeners  cali 
dutch-ftocks ;  whEch  both  caufe  tbem 
to  l^ear  fóoner,  and  pteernt  theír  grovv- 
ing  too  luxuriant*  The  beft  kind  of 
apples  for  thís  purpofe»  are  the  gol  den 
pippen,  nonpaieijj  rennete,  &cm  and  the 
btft  fort  of  pear»  are  t He  jargonelle,  blan  - 
qnetie,  Tíiefc  laft,  if  deíigned  for 

a  llrong  moift  foílj  flioujd  be  grafted  opon 
quince-  docks  j  bur,  if  for  a  dry  foilj  upon 
free  ftocks. 

While  the  trees  are  young,  ít  w i II  be  fu f- 
Écieüt  to  d¿  i  ve  a  few  íl^kes  into  the 

ground 
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g  round  on  each  fide  of  them  ;  faftening 
the  bf anches  t o  thcfe  in  an  horizontal  po- 
íitioñj  as  they  are  produced*  This  me- 
ihóá  wil!  do  for  (he  three  fuft  years  5 
a f Ver  which  an  eípalier  fhouíd  be  made  of 
amapoles,  whereof  Hiere  muft  be  tvfro 
forts,  larger  and  fmaller;  the  fo  rmer  to 
bé  tiriven  upright  imo  the  triound  a  foot 
afunder,  and  the  lamr,  or  Hender  poles, 
to  be  naiied  acioíi  the  fe,  al  about  nme 
anches,  Some  prefer  to  this  another  fort  of 
efpalier,  made  of  fquare  timber  cur  to  any 
iize  i  tbefe  are,  indeed,  tnote  íightly,  but 
withal  vaftly  more  expeníive. 
When  the  efpalier  ís  thus  frained,  the 
bra nenes  are  lo  be  faftened  to  it  with  oí^r- 
twígs  i  obferving  to  train  thcm  in  an  ho- 
rizontalpoíi don,  and  al  equal  difta nces, 
Fruit  trees  thus  managed,  are  preferible 
io  any  others  ¿  not  on]y  as  béanng  better 
tafted  fruit,  but  as  taking  up  very  littfe 
room  in  a  garden,  fo  asto,be  kfs  hurtful 
to  piants  which  grow  in  the  qüárféís; 

ESPAULE  and  Espaulement.  Sée  the 
anieles  Epaulé  and  Efaulement, 

ESPERIE,  a  cíty  of  Hungary,  forty  miles 
north  of  Ttickay  -%  it  M  remarkable  for 
íts  falt  minrs. 

ESPL  ANADE,  ín  fort  ífl  catión,  the  flop- 
ing  of  the  parapet  of  the  coveréd  way  to- 
vva  reí  s  th  e  c  ampaign ,  S  ee  P  a  r  a  p  e  t  an  d 
Gampaign. 

It  ís  the  fame  wlrb  glacis %  but  begíns  to 
be  anuqivatedj  and  is  mote  properly  the 
empty  fpace  betwixt  a  citad  el  and  the 
houfes  of  a  town,  commonly  calfed  a 
place  of  antis,  See  Forti^ication, 
Covert-way,  Glacis,  and  Citad  el. 

ESPLEES,  in  Jaw,  the  general  producís 
which  lands  yield,  or  the  profit  or  eom- 
modity  that  is  to  be  taken  or  made  of  a 
tbing  ;  as  of  a  common,  the  taking  of 
grafs  by  the  mcuths  of  the  beaíts  that 
comm  on  there  j  of  an  advowfon,  taking 
of  tythes  by  the  paríbn  ;  of  wood,  the 
felling  of  wood  5  of  an  o  renard,  felling 

T  íbe  fruit  growing  there  \  of  a  mill3  the 
taking  of  toll,  &c. 

Thefe  and  fuch-like  irTues  are  termed  ef- 
plees,  In  a  writ  pf  right  of  la'nd,  ad- 
vowfon,  6f¿\  the  demandant  múft  allege 
ín  bis  count,  that  he  or  bis  aneeítors  took 
the  efplees  oí  the  thing  demanded,  other- 
vvife  the  pteadíng  is  not  good. 
ESP0ÜSALS,  in^law,  fignify  a  contraft 
or  pro  mi  fe  rnade  between  a  man  and  a 
woman,  to  márry  each  other  3  and  in 
cales  where  marrtage  may  be  confum- 
mated,  efpo  ufáis  go  befo  re.  Maní  age 
is  termed  an  efpoufal  de  prafenti. 


ESQUINANCY,  fn  medicine.  See  the  a¿ 
ticle  Qi^nzy. 

ESQUIRE,  arm'-ger,  was  antiently  ihe  per- 
fon  that  attéñded  a  kníght  in  the  úrte  of 
waiv  and  cari  ied  his  ibídd. 
This  title  has  not,  for  a  íong  time,  Üa(J 
any  re  i  at  ion  to  the  office  of  the  perfrnT 
to  car ry  a r ms 7  &c .  Th ofe  to  w h om  the 
tille  of  efquiivj  is  no^  of  right  due,  m 
all  noblemens  ycurtger  fons,  aod  the  e¡- 
deft  fons  of  fuch  yoimgcr  fons  j  the  elíl^ft 
fonsof  kníghts,  and  the  ir  ddeft  fons  • 
the  office rs  of  the  king's  com  ts,  and  of 
htshonfliold  j  ¿Ounféllórs  at  law,  jnftkes 
óf  the  pe^ce,  &a  though  thofe  htter  are 
only  efquires  in  reputatíon  :  heíídes,  a 
jiiílice  of  the  pence  holds  thir,  title  no 
lotiger  than  he  is  ín  com mlfijon,  in  cafe  ■ 
he  is  not  oihej  wife  qualified  to  bear  it  - 
but  a  Oieriff  of  a  coimty,  who  is  a  fupe! 
riorofncei  j  retains  the  titfe  of  ejquire  dúr* 
ing  lifef  in  confequence  of  the  tan ft  orce 
repofed  in  him  ;  the  heads  oí'  fbme  anti- 
ent  families  ate  íaid  to  be  efquires  by  pre- 
ferí pt  fon, 

EsqiJlRES  of  the  liing,  ase  fuch  3*  ha  ve 
that  ti  de  by  c  rea  t  ion,  whmin  there  ís 
fome  formality  ufed,  as  thepnttíng  about 
ibeir  necks  a  collar  of  SS,  and  bdlowing 
on  them  a  pair  of  filver-fpurs,  feV, 
There  are  four  efquíres  of  the  bocíy  to 
attend  the  kingTs  perfon. 
Ií  an  efqtitre  be  arraígned  of  high  trei- 
lon,  he  ought  to  be  tritd  by  a  ¡nry  each 
wbereof  ha  ve  40  s.  of  freehold,  and  roo  1, 
in  goods  1  and  a  knight  has  no  other  prl- 
vüege.  The  heír-apparent  of  an  efquire, 
ís  privilegedto  keep  grey-houndSí  feiríng- 
dogs,  Or  nets  to  take  partridges  and  phe:t- 
fants,  though  he  cannet  dispend  10  L  of 
eílate  of  inheri  tance,  or  the  vahic  oí  30  1. 
of  eílaie  for  Ufé. 

ESSAKTj  or  Assart,  in  law,  See  the 
article  Assart. 

ESSAY,  a  tría!  or  experíment  for  provmg 
the  quabty  of  any  thing  \  or  an  attempt 
to  learn,  whether  or  no  any  ínvention  wtll 
fucceed. 

EssaYj  in  metalurgy*  See  As  s  a  y* 
EssaYj,  in  literature,  a  peculiar  kínd  of 
compofition,  the  chaiacler  whereof  is  ío 
be  free,  eafy,  and  natural  \  not  tíetl  to 
ftrici  order  or  method,  ñor  worked  up 
and  finilbed  like  a  formal  fyftcm. 
An  eífay  chiefly  confifts  in  occafional  re- 
fleclions,  leaving  the  fubjecl  and  iben 
returning  to  it  again,  as  the  thoughts 
happen  to  occür  to  the  mind.  Montaígn 
4  is  faid  to  nave  excelled  in  this  fpecíes  of 
wming^  and  the  great  lord  Bacon  is  alfa 

a  patwa 
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a  pattewi  in  this  way.  Mr.  Locke  calis 
hjs  treaííleon  the  human  underíbndmg, 
an  EíT-y  *  and  Mr,  Pope  calis .hls  four 
eíhíc  cpiítles,  an  Eflay  on  Man, 

BssAY-liATCH  is  the  mineas  term  for  a 
lÉrtle  trench  or  hole,  which  they  díg  ta 
fearch  for  íhoad  or  ore. 

ESSE,  ih  ibe  fchools,  the  fime  with  eífence. 
Sí  ti  the  article  .EssEtycE* 

ESSECK,  a  town  of  Hungary,  near  the 
con  A  Lien  ce  of  the  rivers  Drave  and  Da- 
mibe,  witti  a  biid^e  ñve  miles  over  i  ít 
Jiesahom  éíghcy  miles  north-weíl  of  Bel- 
grade. 

ESSKNCE,  in  pbilofophy,  that  which  can? 
Hituces  the  partí  cujái'  ñas  tire  of  each  ge- 
ñus  or  ki'ííd,  and  diftmgüifhes  it  from  all 
fcthers  5  being  notliing  but  that  ahftraét 
i d to  whicii  ibis  ñame  ís  affixed  ;  fo 
that  é>i£iy  thing  conrainetl  in  it,  is  effeu- 
tjai  to  3it  particular  kind. 
This  Mr.  i.üí  kc  calis  the  nominal  ef? 
felice,  in  contad  i  fti  n  ailon  to  the  real  ef- 
fenee,  or  conltWition  of  f'ubitances,  on 
which  chis  nominaVeíTence  depends.;  thus 
the  nominal  tííence  of  o  oíd,  is  that  com- 
plex  idea  the  word  gold  Ihmds  for  j  let  Ít 
be,  fot  inftance,  a  body,  ye¡low,weighty, 
-mal  léanle,  futí  ble,  and  ñxtú  ¡  but  its  real 
.  eífence  is  the  conftkution  ofits  iníénfible 
parts,  on  which  thofe  qualities  and  all  it$ 
other  propertíes  dependa  which  is  wholly 
nnknown  to  us. 

That  eíTence3  in  the  ordinal  y  ufe  of  the 
word,  relates  to  fprts,appear8  f  rom  henee, 
tbaí,  if  yon  tíake  away  the  abftraít  ideas 
hy  which  we  Con  individuáis,  and  rapk 
them  under  common  ñames,  then  the 
thomght  of  any  tbing  eífen  i  i  a  i  to  any  of 
them  inlUntiy  van  ¡ibes*  We  ha  ve  no 
nolion  oí  the  one  without  the  other, 
Which  plainly  íhews  their  relation.  No 
property  is.  thought  efíential  to  any  in- 
fjivLtJaai  whatfoever,  til)  the  mind  refers 
it  to  íbme  fott  or  Afectes  of  things  *  and 
thro  prelently,  according  to  the  ahftivtél: 
id<?a  of  that  íbrt,  íbme  thing  is  fuund  ef- 
féntiát  i  fo  that  eíTential,  or  not  eíTential, 
relates  only  to  our  abftraét  uíeas,  and  the 
ñames  annexed  to  them, 
Subítances  are  díftinguiíhed  into  forts 
and  fpecies,  hy  their  nominal  eífence  $ 
and  die  fpecies  of  things  are  nothíng  to 
us,  but  the  ranking  theixi  under  diítiníí 
fiames>  according  to  the  complex  ideas  in 
us,  and  not  according  lo  piecife  diítincl 
real  eíTenees  in  them, 

We  cannot  rank  and  fo rt  things  by  their 
real  eífences,  be  can  fe  we  know  them  not, 
Pur  fauulúes  carry  us  no  faither  in  the 
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knowledge  of  fubirances,  than  a  collec- 
tion  of  thofe  fcnfíble  ideas  we  Obferve  in 
them*  But  ihe  intevnal  gonftUution 
whereon  thefe  eílences  depend,  is  utterly 
i^nkiiown  to  us.  This  is  evident  when 
we  come  to  examine  but  the  ñóríes  we 
tread  on,  or  the  iron  we  daily  handle  5 
we  foon  lihd  tbat  we  know  ñor  their 
make,  and  can  givé  no  reafon  of  the 
difFerent  qualíties  we  flnd  in  them  \  snd 
yet  hbW  iufinitely  thefe  come  fiiort  of  the 
fine  contrívance^  and  uñconceivable  real 
efTen  ees  of  plants  and  animáis,  every  onc 
knows, 

But  tbough  the  nominal  eflences  of  fub~ 
ft anees  are  made  by  the  mind,  they  are  not 
yet  made  fo  arbürarily  as  thoíé  of  mijíed 
modss*  To  the  makíng  of  arjy  nominal 
eflence,  it  is  neceífary^  j,  That  the  ideas 
whéreof  it  confifts,  llave  iiicíi  an  unión 
a  b  to  makc  but  one  idea,  how  componnd- 
ed  ibever.  3.  That  the  particular  idea 
fo  united  be  exa&Iy  the  fame,  neíther 
more  ñor  leí's  :  for  íf  twp  gbftratl  com  - 
plex  ideas,  di  fie r,  eíther  in  number  or 
forts  of  their  componen  l  parts,  they  nnkc 
two  dirTerenr,  and  not  one  and  the  Jame 
eíTence.  Tn  the  ñi  ft  of  thefe,  the  mind, 
in  inaking;  íes  complex  ideas  of  fubílan- 
»ce?,  only  follows  nature,  and  puts  none 
together  wfaich  are  not  fuppofed  to  bate 
an  unión  in  11a ture  j  for  men  ohíerving 
certain  qualities  aiways  joined  and  ex.\ íl- 
ÍJ)g  together,  rhereiu  copy  na  tu  re,  and  of 
ideáis  fo  united  make  their  com  plex  qjies 
of  fu  hit  an  ce?. 

Thongh  the  nominal  eíTenees  of  fuhíian- 
cts  areall  íuppoied  to  be  copied  ftom  na- 
tuitíf  yet  they  are  all,  or  mofl  of  ihem* 
very  imperíecl ;  and  lince  the  compríi- 
tion  of"  thefe  com  plex  ideas  is  in  federal 
méh  very  diiTerent,  we  may  íonthirie 
that  thefe  bou nda ríes  of  fpedes  are  in 
meo  and  not  as  nature  maltes  them  1  if, 
atUalt,  thereare  in  nature  any  fucli  pre- 
fixed  bou  nds  *  If  the  firft  forting  of  indi- 
viduáis depends  upon  the  mind  of  man, 
variouíly  collecting  the  limpie  ideas  that 
make  the  nominal  eílence  of,  the  loweft 
fpecies,  it  is  niuch  more  evídent  that  the 
more  comprehenlive  ciaífes  called  genera ^ 
do  fo  in  forming  more  central  ideas  that 
may  comprehend  ditTtrent  fo:  ts :  the 
mind  lea  ves  cut  thoíé  qualities  that  dif- 
tlnguiíh  them,  and  puts  into  its  new  col- 
leelion  only  fuch  ideas  as  are  cojivmon  to 
fe  vera  1  forts  :  tnns  by  leaving  out  thofe 
qualities  that  are  peculiar  to  gold,  fdver, 
and  hy  retaining  a  complex  idea  made 
up  of  thofe  that  are  eommtm  to  eacb  ípe- 

cicsf 
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cíes,  there  is  a  new  genus  tonítituted,  lo  vegetable  juices  by  cryftallizntion,  See 

which  the  ñame  metal  is  annexed*  the  article  Salt, 

EssEnCE,  in  chemiilry,  íígmfies  the  bal-  ESSEX,  a  couaty  of  England,  báuüded  by 

famic  parfc  oí  any  thing,  feparated  frorn  Sufro!  k,  011  the  uorth  *  by  the  Germán 

the  thicker  niatter  j  ib  ihat  wherever  xhh  fea,  on  the  eaftj  by  the  river  Tliames 

h  done  by  means  of  extraétion,  the  bal-  which  divides  tt  írorn  Kent,  on  the  fouthj 

lamic  part  is  callad  eífenee  by  way  of  and  by  Middleféx  and  Eertfordihire,  on 

é  minen  ce  1   fometimes  thickened  juíces  the  weñ, 

are  called  efTences,  but it  is  better  to  caU  ESSQIN,  in  law,  an  ex  cu  fe  for  a  perfori 

thefe  by  the  ir  own  ñame,  to  ayoid  con-  fummoned  to  appear  and  aníwer  toan 

fufion,  a  el  ion,  on  account  of  fícknefs  or  other 

ES  SENDO  quíetem  de  TOLLOfíio»  ín  juíl  carne  of  bis  abfence, 

law,  a  writ  which  lieslfor  eítizens,  bur-  It  is  a  kind  of  imparlance  or  craving  of 

geffes,  &c.  who  by  charter  or  prefeription  longer  time,  and  obtai«s  in  rea],  p^ifonaJ; 

ought  to  be  free  from  toll,  in  cafe  the  and  mixed  aftions- 

fame  is  exafíed  of  them.  There  are  divers  eífoins,  as  d¿  ultra  marer 

35SSENES,  or  Essentans,  in  jewifh  anti-  when  the  defendantis  beyond  fea,  where 

quity,  one  of  the  threeantient  fecls  among  by  he  ¡s  atJowed  forty  days  5  in  an  e>Ve- 

that  people,  wbo  outdid  the  Pharifees  in  ditíon  to  the  holy  land,  a  yearand  =  day  j 

iheir  moíl  rigorous  obfervances.   They  ínñYrnity,  caJled  common  eífoin.  »v^n  he 

allowed  a  fufure  fíate,  but  denied  a  re-  is  íick  in  bed  ¿  and,  lallly,  Íp  tne  king'3 

íurreftion  from  the  dead,    Theír  way  of  fe  r  vi  ce, 

life  was  very  fingular  ¡  they  did  not  EssOiN  dat,  is  regular \y  the  firit  da  y  of 

marry,  butadopted  theehildren  of  ©thers,  every  term,  thóugh  th*  fburth  day  aíler 

whom  they  bred  up  in  the  inititutions  of  is  al fo  allowed  by  «ay  of  indnlgcnce. 

their  feel;  they  defpifed  riches,  and  had  EssoiN  de  ?nalo          is  wheie  the  defen- 

all  thingsin  common  j  and  never  dianged  dant  appeafs  in  court,  but  befo  re  plead- 

thetr  cloaths,  tííl  they  were  entireíy  worn  ing>  falle  Cick  in  a  certdn  villagej  thís 

Out.  When  initiated,  they  were  ItriíUy  is  alfo  allowed,  tffoundtrueí 

bound  not  to  communícate  the  myfteries  Essoins  and  Phoefers,    Sí¡e  the  article 

of  theír  fe£l  to  others  5  and  if  any  of  their  PaoFFER., 

rnernhers  were  found  guilty  of  enormous  ESSORANT,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  blvá 

c rimes,  they  were  expelled,  ftanding  on  the  g round  with  its  wnígs 

Pliny  telU  u?,  that  they  dwek  on  the  weft  expanded,  as  if  it  had  bten  wet,  and  were 

ííde  of  the  lake  of  Afphaltites  ,  that  they  drying  itfelf. 

were  a  folirary  kind  of  men,  living  with-  ESTABLISHMENT  óf  dinua;  ín  law¿ 

ont  vomen  ormoney,  and  feeding  upon  an  aíTurance  of  dower  mente  to  the  wife 

the  fruit  of  the  palm  tree :  he  adds,  that  by  the  huiDand,  or  fome  fi  iend  of  faiSj  on 

they  were  conítantly  recruited  by  new  marriase-    See  the  anicle  Dower. 

comers,  whom  the  furges  of  ill  fortune  ESTAPLES,  a  port  town  of  Picanly,  in 

had  made  weary  of  ihe  world  i  ín  which  F ranee,  twelve  miles  fonth  of  Boulognc. 

manner  the  fecl  was  kept  up  for  feveral  ESTATE,  in  law,  fignifies  (he  title  01  in- 

thouíandB  of  years3  without  any  bt'wg  ureft  that  a  perfon  has  in  lands,  fene- 

born  among  them»  The  reafonwhywe  mentí,  or  other  effeets  ^  comprehetulin^ 

fínd  no  mention  made  of  them  in  the  the  whole  Ín  which  a  perfon  harhany  pro* 

NewTeftament,  maybe  thei r  rec  1  u fe  and  p erty,  a n  d  w i í \  pa fs  1  h e  fa m c , 

rctired  way  of  life,  no  lefs  than  their  Eliates  are  either  real  or  perfonal  j  other- 

great  fimpíicity  and  honelty,  whereby  wife  diftingutíhed  imo  freehold?,  whiih 

4  they  lay  open  to  no  ce  n  fu  re  or  reproof.  defeend  to  heirs  ;  or  chattels,  that  go  to 

ESSENTIAL,  fomething  neceífarily  be-  executors  or  adm'inithators,  See  the  ar- 
longiug  to  the  eíTence  or  nature  of  a  ííde  Freehold,  &e. 
thing,  from  which  it  cannot  beconceived  A  fee  fimple  is  the  ampleft  efíate  our  taiv 
diftinclj  thus  the  primary  qualítíes  of  admits  of.  See the  article  Fee. 
bodies,  as  extenfion,  figure,  number,  É?V*  Eítates  are  obtained  fe  veril  ways,  as  by 
are  effentiaí  or  infeparable  from  them  m  defeent  from  a  father  to  a  fon  t  by  can- 
al! their  changes  and  alterations^  Ssc  the  veyance  or  grant,  from  one  pe  don  to 
article  Quality,  another  ;  by  gifror  purchafe  ^  or  hy  cked 

Essential  oiLj  thatprocured  from  plants  or  wilL    See  the  arricien  ÍJeiR,  Con* 

by  diítillation,    See  the  article  Oil.  vüyawce^  Grant,  ®c* 

Essential            thofe  obtaínpd  ftom  Estate?,  in  a  politicé  íenfe,  h  u'ftí  &- 
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ífrer  to  denote  the  dominión  3  of  fome 
pritice,  or  the  general  claíTes  into  which 
thepeople  are  divided. 
ín  Britain,  the  eftatesare  the  king,  Jords, 
and  commons  ;  or  rather^rhe  lords  and 
commons,  who  meet  the  king  in  parlía- 
jnent,  fot'  reforming  a  bules,  and  enact- 
íng  poo&'  and  wholeforae  laws.  See  the 
árdeles  Statute,  Parliament,  Wc. 
In  Frante»  there  are  three  eftates,  *ít/kí. 
the  clergy,  ¡lie tmbiliry,  and  thepeople, 
who  make  the  thtrd  cítate. 

OTATES  QENEJtAL,  ín  the  ptolrty  of  Hol- 
lando   See  the  artície  States, 

ESTE,  a  tovvn  of'  Iraly,  flfteen  mi] es  fbuth- 
%veft  of  Padua,  and  fubjeít  to  Ven  ice. 

ESTFXLA,  a  town  of  N  avan  e>  in  SpaJri  , 
twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Pampeluna. 

ESTEPA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
?j rice  r>F  Granada,  forty-five  miles  north 
of  Malaga, 

ESTE  TE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  heads 
of  bcaiis  torn  off  by  main  forcé*  See  the 
artides  Arache'  antí  Era  sed. 

ESTHEÉ,  a, 'canonical  book  of  the  03d 
Teftament,  contaiiiing  the  hiífcory  of  a 
jewiíli  virgin,  dwelüng  witli  her  únele 
Mordecai  at  Slui  iban,  ín  cite  reign  of 
¿¿liafuerüSs  ene  of  the  kings  of  Períia, 
Tbegreat  beaiJty  of  this  maid  raifed  her 
to  thethrune  of  Per  fia,  whereby  íhe  had 
an  o  pportun  i  ty  to  fave  her  countiysnen, 
wllofe  de  ñ  lucí  ion  was  plotted  by  flaman, 
a  favcmrite  of  that  prince. 
The  iearned  are  not  agreed  who  this 
Ahafuerus  was.  Archbiíhop  Uflier  fuj>- 
pofes  him  to  be  Darius  Hiftaípes,  and 
Artyftona  to  be  Efther.  Scalíger  makes 
him  the  fame  with  Xerxes,  and  hia  queen 
Hameítrís  to  be  Efther.  jo  fe  piras,  on  the 
contra  ry,  pofiuvely  aííerts,  that  the  Aha- 
fue  rus  of  the  fcripfures,  i s  t  he  Ar ta  xer  x  e  s 
Longimanus  of  profane  ftory  $  .and  the 
feptuagint,  throughout  the  whole  book 
of  Elí'lier,  ti  añílate  Ahafuerus  by  Ar- 
taxerxes;  Moít  people  fubteribe  to  this 
laít  opinión  ;  and,  indeed,  the  extraor- 
dinary  kíndiiefs  fhewed  by  Ataxerxes  to 
tile  Jews,  can  fcarcé  be  aecountetl  for 
otherwife,  than  by  fuppofíng  that  the  y 
had  fo  powerful  an  advócate  as  Efther  to 
felicite  for  them. 
ESTIVAL,  or  JEsTlVAi.  See  the  anide 

Estival. 
ESTCJTLE'E,  or  Cboss  estoile'e,  ín 
¡leraldry,  a  fhr  with  only  four  long  rays 
ni  form  of  a  prolV^  and,  accordmgly, 
braid  in  the  cerner,  and  terminating  ín 
íbarp  points. 
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ESTONIA v  a  prpvince  fuhje¿>  to  Ruflia,, 
on  the  north  of  Livonia, 

ESTOPPEL,  in  law,  an  ímpediment  or 
bar  to  an  a  ilion,  which  k|és  from  a  per* 
íou's  own  faáj  or  f aü;  vi  where  he  is 
forbid  by  law  to  fpeak  a^ainfb  his  deed, 
which  he  may  not  do,  even  to  plead  the 
tnUh.  Thus  where  a  perfon  is  bound  in 
a  bond  by  fuch  a  name?  and  beíng  ñfter- 
wards  íbed  by  thafc  ñame  on  the  obliga- 
tiorij  he  íliaU  not  be  allowed  to  fay  he  h 
mifnamed,  but  fíiall  anfwer  according  ta 
the  bond,  thongh  ü  be  wrong.  Henee 
the  partieí  in  alí  deeds  are  eítopped  ñom 
fayingany  thing  againíl  them.  Houíever, 
a  plaíntiff  is  not  eftopped  from  faying  any 
thing  againíl  whathe  had  faíd  in  hit?  writ 
or  declara  tion  ;  and  thongh  partí  es  be 
eftopped^  yet  juiies  are  not  fo,  who  may 
find  íhíngs  out  of  the  record- 

ESTOVERS,  in  Iaw>  is  mofl  generalJy 
taken  for  certain  aHov/ances  of  wood 
made  to  tenants,  as  hoü  fe-bote,  hed ge- 
bote,  and  píongh-bote  ,m  which  three  are 
compre  hended  under  reafonabíe  eftovcrs, 

ESTR  ANGEL,  estrancult/s  ch.^ 
R  ACTER,  ín  the  Cyvhc  granimn r,  a  par- 
ticular ípecies  or  form  of  fyríac  letters, 
ferving  as  the  majufculae  lerters  of  that 
iangü^ge,  and  by  fe  ve  ra  3  fu  pp  oled  to  be 
tbe  true  antient  chaldee  c  ha  ra  ¿le  r, 

ESTRAPAD£t  in  the  manege,  the  de- 
fence  of  a  horfe  that  will  not  o  bey,  who, 
to  get  rid  of  hís  rider>  rifes  mjghtiíy  be* 
fore  ;  and,  wbile  his  forehand  is  yet  in 
the  a ír,  yeiks  fuiiouíly  with  bis  hínd 
legs,  ñrikíng  higher  than  his  head  was 
-befo re  5  and  dnring  this  counter-time, 
goes  back  rather  than  advances; 

ESTRAY,  ín  law,  any  beaft  not  wild  that 
is  found  withín  a  lordfhip,  and  owned 
by  nobody:  ¡n  whtch  cafe,  being  críed 
according  to  law  ín  the  two.next  market 

-  towns  adjacent,  and  not  claímed  in  a  year 
and  a  day  by  the  owner?  ic  becomes  the 
property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  li- 
berty  wherein  it  was  found. 
If  íhe  beaft  pracktmed  ílray  to  another 
loí'dfliip  wiihin  the  j  ear,  the  firít  lord 
can  not  retake  it  j  and  where  the  eftray : 
was  never  dtily  procíaimed,  ihe  owner. 
may  take,  it  again,  at  any  time,  upon 
payíncr  ¡he  lord  for  keeping  thereof : 
Ilkewife  the  owner  may  feise  an  eftray, 
wichout  teliing  the  marks  or  províng  his 
property,  which  may  be  done  at  the  ti  i  al, 
if  contefted  j  and  he  re  the  tendeiing  of 
amends  is  good,  without  íhewing  any 
particular  fu  ni, 

7  *  ES- 
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ESTREAT,  in  law,  a  truecopy,  note,  or 
duplícate  of  an  original  writing  or  re- 
cord, eipecially  fines,  amercemems,  pd- 
nalties,  &c*  íetdown  and  Inipofed  in  the 
rolls  of  a  cóurt,  to  be  lcvíed  by  the  bailiff, 
or  other  officer* 

Eftreats  relate  general I y  to  fines  forcrimes 
and  offences,  defaults  and  omiílions  of 
perfons  concerned  in  futts,  and  Jikewife 
of  ofiieers.  Nonappearance  of  defen- 
dantsand  jurón,  fiff.  and  befere  procefs 
iílues  to  levy  forfeítures  on  recogn  izan  ees 
to  the  king's  ufe,  the  recogn  i  zances  mnft 
be  firft  eftrfated  into  the  exchequer  by 
fherirTs  of  ecunties.  Fines,  poít  fines, 
and  forfeítnres,  are  to  be  eftreated  twice 
a  year  on  pain  of  50  !.  and  n  h  the  courfe 
of  the  kíng's  bench  to  íend  tbeir  efiVeats 
into  the  éxchequef  on  the  Jatt  days  of  the 
two  ¡(friable  terms* 

E S T  RE M ADUR A 7  a  province  of  Spatn, 
bounded  by  León,  orí  the  north  j  by  the 
two  Caítiles,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Andaluíia, 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  province  of 
Al  en  tejo,  m  Portugal,  on  the  weft. 

Estrema  dura  is  alfo  a  province  of  Pur- 
tuga!,  lying  north  of  Alentejo,  and  iveft- 
wa rd  of  fp aniOi  E ítre madura-  Ltíbon  is 
its,  capital,  as  atfb  of  the  kmgdom. 

ESTREMÜS,  a  town  of  Alentejo,  ín  Por^ 
tngai,  eighty-five  miles  fouth-eaít  of 
Liíbon* 

ESTREPEMENT,  inlaw,  any  fpoil  maile 
by  tenanís  for  life  on  any  íands,  Éfr. 
to  ihe  prcjudice  of  ihe  reverfioner;  it  is 
aho  tafeen  to  tígnífy  the  makíng  iand 
bairen,  by  continual  piowing  and  íow- 
ing,  and  thereby  drawíng  out  the  hearc 
of  the  ground  without  mavm ring,  or 
raíher  good  hüfbindry3  by  which  means 
it  is  iinpaired. 

It  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  cñttfng 
down  of  trees?  or  lopping  them  farther 
than  the  law  allows. 
There  i?  a]fp  a  wi  it  of  eftrepement  that 
lies  in  two  cafes,  <z/íz*  the  one  is  where 
3  per  fon  bavzng  an  aelíon  dependíng,  as 
a  forniedon  or  wm  of  rtgfot,  Sr>.  fues  to 
prohibí t  the  renant  from  makíng  wañe. 
The  other  k  for  the  demandan:,  who  is 
adjudged  ío  rtcoiTer  feifin  of  the  land,  be- 
fore execntion,  íued  onr  bythe  writ  habeie 
facías  poíTefiloneni,  in  orcíer  to  preven t 
waíte  being  made  before  he  gets  into  pof- 
feíTion* 

XSULAj  in  bota ny ,  a  kind  of  fpurge, 
compren  en  de  d  nnder  the  tuphofbja  of 
Lnnasns. 

It  is  one  of  the  fharpeft  and  moft  acríd 
fpurgesj  and  there  fore  hardly  fafe  ;  it 
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purges  víoíentlyj  both  by  vomlt  and  ItooJ 
Some  recommend  it  in  dropfas,  h\\t  ][ 
fliould  be  ufed  with  great  caurion  \  and 
it  is  a  good  method  to  macérate  it  a  dav 
or  two  in  vinegar,  before  it  is  ufed» 
ESUR1NK  salts,  fuch  as  are  of  a  corroí 
ing,  Frettíng,  and  eatingnature  ;  abovind. 
ing  chiefly  in  places  near  th*  fea-fide,  and 
where  great  qnan  tules  of  cbals  arebürnt 
as  appears  from  the  fpeedy  mítingofiroa 
bars  in  windows  of  bou  fes  built  in  fuch 
places. 

ESWEGEN,  or  Eschwege,  a  town  of 
Germany,  twenty-five  miles  fouiluíañof 
the  cíty  of  CafTel- 
ETAPPEj  a  tet  m  uftd,  in  the  french  ar- 
mié?,  for  the  provifioos  and  forrage  al- 
lowed  an  army  ín  their  rout  througb  a 
kbgdom,  whether  goíng  into  winrer- 
quarters,  or  returning  to  take  the  fie  id, 
Henee,  etapier  is  the  undertaker  or  per- 
fon  who  contraéis  with  the  country  or 
territoiyj  for  irarniílíing  the  faid  pro- 
vifions. 

ETCHING,  a  method  of  engravmg  QTi 
copper,  i n  which  the  línes  or  ltrokesí  in* 
ilead  of  being  cnt  with  a  too)  or  graver, 
are  eatenHÍn  with  aquafortis, 
Elcbing  ís  done  with  more  eaft  and  ex- 
pedit ion  than  engraving  í  it  req gires  feW* 
er  indruments,  and  reprefents  moíl  kínd 
of  fuhjecls  better  and  more  agreeable  to 
nature,  as  1  and  fea  p  es,  ruins,  ground?, 
and  all  fmaí],  faint,  loofe,  remote  objeíls, 
bnildíngs,  éf»  See  Engravino. 
The  method  of  etching  is  as  follows  ¡ 
cboofe  the  copper-plateas  diiecled  for  en- 
gravíng,  and  furniOi  yourfeíf  with  a  piecc 
of  ground,  tied  np  in  a  bit  of  íhin  íiUí* 
kept  ver  y  clean,  to  be  laid  upon  the  ¡¡hit 
when  botb  have  been  warmed  $  proper 
needles  to  hatcb  with  on  the  ground  5  a 
pencil  or  bruíli,  to  wipe  away  t lie  bita  of 
gronnd  which  rife  after  hatching?  a  po- 
li fn  cr  ;  two  or  three  gi  avers  i  a  pair  of 
compartes,  to  meafure  diíí anees  and  dmr 
civckst  j  a  ruler,  to  hatch  ftraight  lines  3 
gi  een  waíf,  to  make  the  wall  round  the 
edges  of  the  píate,  to  contain  the  aqna- 
fortín  i  an  oil-ftone;  a  bottle  of  aqua- 
fortis  i  fome  red  kadf  to  colon r  the  back* 
fide  of  the  copy  ;  a  ílift  and  a  Innd-vice, 
to  bold  ibe  píate  over  the  candle.  Sea  the 
anides  Needle,  Grave r,  Polishfr^ 
Compass,  &c 

To  make  the  g round,  take  three  onnees 
of  afphaltumj 'two  ounces  of  ctean  ro- 
íinj  half  an  cunee  of  burgundy^itcli, 
tlvree  onnees  of  black  wax,  and  \\\m 
cunees  of  vi rg i n's  wax  ¿  let  all  thefe  be 
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melted  in  a -clean  eartherr  pípkin  over 
a  fiow  fíre,  íHrring  it  aJ I  the  time  wítb  a 
ftnall  fticlc  j  tí  ít  burn  to  the  boEtum,  it 
is  fpoiled.  After  the  ingredicnts  are  well 
me!ted,  and  it  boils  up,  put  it  into  a  pan 
cf  fair  water  i  and  befbre  ít  be  quite 
cold,  take  it  out,  and  rol]  it  into  fmall 
lumps  to  be  Rept  from  dtiíi :  this  g round 
js  vfhaí  orhers  cali  the  varntíh.  The 
jjext  thing  is  to  clean  the  píate  to  re- 
vive the  ground  :  take  a  piece  of  Mmg, 
rol!  it  upas  big  as  an  egg,  tie  It  very 
tight,  To  as  to  malee  it  a  rubber,  and  hav- 
ing dropped  a  fmall  quantity  of  fweet  oil, 
added  a  líttte  powder  of  rotten-ftone 
oh  the  píate,  rub  it  wüh  thís  bal!,  ti II  ¡t 
wíll  al  moflí  íhew  your  face,    Then  wipe 
Uall  off  with  a  clean  rag,  and  after  til  ai, 
mnke  ít  quite  dry  with  another  clean  rag, 
and  a  lirtie  fine  whítiiig. 
The  next  thing  is  to  lay  on  the  varniíh  ¡ 
to  do  which  aright  yon  muft  take  a  hand- 
více,  and  ti*  it  at  the  middie  of  one  parí 
of  the  píate,  with  a  piece  of  paper  be- 
íween  the  teeth  of  the  han  d- vice  and  the 
píate,  to  prevent  the  marks  uf  the  teeth  : 
then  laying  the  piare  on  a  ehaffing-diíh, 
wítli  a  íhiaU  charcoal  fire  ín  ít,  till  the 
píate  be  íb  hot,  that,  by  fpíltíng  on  the 
backftfle,  the  wet  will  fiy  off  t  rub  the 
píate  with  the  ground  tied  up  in  íllk,  till 
it  be  covered  all  o  ver  5  and  after  that 
tlawb  the  píate  with  a  piece  of  cotton 
wrapped  vi p  in  íiJk  till  the  ground  be  quite 
ímooth,  keeping  the  píate  a  líttle  warm 
all  the  time.    The  varniíh  being  thus 
fmoothed  upon  the  piale,   it  muft  be 
blacked  in  the  foilowing  manner :  Take 
a  thick  tallow  candle  that  burns  clear, 
with  a  íhort  fnuff,  and  having  driven 
two  naüs  into  the  wall,  to  lee  it  réít 
tipon,  place  the  píate  againft  ihe  wall 
with  the  varniíh  fide  downward,  and 
take  care   not   ío   touch   the  ground 
with  your  fingers  :  then  taking  the  can- 
il le,  apply  the  fíame  to  the  varniíh  as 
cloie  as  poflible,  wtthout  touching  the 
varniíh  with  the  í'nuff  oí  the  candle,  and 
gtiíde  thé  flame  all  over  it,  till  it  Eiccome 
perreéíly  hlack*  After  this  is  done,  and 
the  píate  dry,  the  deíign  is  traced  with  a 
iieedle  through  the  varniíh,  and  a  rim  or 
border  of  wax  is  raifed  round  the  circum- 
ferenceof  the  píate  5  and  then  the  artiít 
has  acompofition  of  cotnmon  varniíh  and 
lamp-black,  made  very  thin,  wh  ere  with 
he  covers  the  parts  that  are  not  to  be 
bítten,  by  mean 5  of  a  hair  pencil,  And 
he  Es  every  now  and  then  coveríng  or  un- 
eovering  this  or  that  part  of  the  áeügn, 
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as  occafion  may  require  5  the  conducl:  &f 
the  aquafortis  being  the  principal  con- 
cern, on  which  the  erTeél  oí  the  print  very 
much  depends,  The  operator  muñ  be 
at  ten  ti  ve  to  the  ground,  that  it  does  not 
fail  ¡n  any  part*  and  where  it  does,  to 
fíop  op  the  place  with  the  above  compo- 
fition.  The  píate  is  defended  from  the 
aquafortis  every  whecej  but  in  the  Unes 
or  hatches  cut  through  ít  with  the  needle,  1 
through  which  the  water  eats  into  the 
copper  to  the  depth  requiredj  remem- 
bering  to  keep  Ít  ftirring  with  a  feather 
all  the  while,  which  done,  it  ís  to  be 
poured  of?  again. 

Single  aquafortis  is  niolt  cornmonly  ufed; 
and  íf  it  be  too  ftroog,  mix  it  with  vine* 
garf  otherwife  it  will  make  the  wotk  very, 
hard ,  an  d  fometi  mes  bi  eak  up  the  ground: 
the  aquafortis  having  done  íts  part,  the 
ground  is  taken  ofF,  and  the  píate  waíhed 
and  dried  :  after  which  nothing  remains 
for  the  artiíi  but  to  examine  the  work 
with  his  graver,  to  touch  it  up,  aod 
hejghten  it  where  the  aquafortis  has 
mi  Red, 

And,  laftly,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
a  frelh  dip  of  aquafortis  ís  never  given, 
without  firíl  waíliing  out  the  píate  Ín  faír 
water,  and  dryítig  it  at  the  fire* 
ETEKNITY,  an  attríbute  of  God}  expref- 
íing  hís  infinite  or  endlefs  duration.  See 
the  arricie  Güd, 

According  to  Mr.  Locke3  we  come  by 
íhe  idea  of  eterriíty',  by  being.  able  to  re- 
peat  any  part  of.tiine,  as  a  year,  as  often 
as  we  will,  wíthout  ever  coming  to  an  end. 
ETHELING,  or  Atheli n g *  See  the  ar- 

ticle  Atieelimg» 
ETHER  an d  Bt  h  e  r.  1  a  l .  See  the  artiel eg 

jíjTHEK  and  Mtr erial. 
ETHICS,  orMüRALJTY,  thefcienceof 
manners  or  duty,  which  it  traces  from 
man's  n ature  and  condition,  and  íhews 
to  termínate  in  his  happinefs  ¡  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  our  duty 
and  feiicíty,  or  the  art  of  being  vírtuous 
and  háppy. 

Mora  1  ph  i  I  ofo  ph  y  in  q  n  íres,  n  ot  h  o  w  m  a  n 
might  have  been,  but  how  he  confli- 
tuted  ;  not  into  what  principies  or  difpofi- 
tiona  bis  aclions  may  be  artfutly  reíblved, 
but  from  what  principies  and  diípoíítions 
they  aítnally  flow  ^  not  what  he  may, 
by  education,  habit,  or  foreign  influ- 
ence,  come  to  be  or  do,  but  what  by  his 
nature,  or  original  íranie,  he  is  fia  med 
to  he  and  do*  From  a  view,  therttere, 
of  man's  faculties^ppemes  and  pafíicr^f 
K  appears,  that  the  health  and  períuóüoa 
7  F  s  tff 
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pf  man  muft  be  ín  the  fupremacy  oF  con* 
fcicnce  and  rcafon,  and  in  the  fubordiira- 
íion  of  the  paííions  and  aíiVcYtons  to  tbeir 
-authoríty  and  direcTtion  3  and  hh  virtue 
or  gqodnefs  muft  coníiít  in  acling  agree- 
ably  to  thia  order  and  oeeoñpmy. 
It  is  nue,  fome  eminent  philofophers 
havc  atíempted  to  lay  the  foundátibn  oí 
moráis  much  deeper,  and  on  a  mote  large 
and  firm  botíom,  w¿.  the  natures  and 
reafons*  the  truth  and  fítneíTes  of  tliings» 
Sen  fes  and  afTeftions,  they  tell  tas,  are 
vague  and  precarious  ;  and  though  they 
«were  notj  yet  irrationaí  principies  of  ao 
tion,  and  confequemly  vcry  improper 
foündatíonsj  on  which  to  reít  ilie  eter- 
na) and  i  inmutable  obligations  of  mora- 
líty.  Henee  they  talk  much  qf  the  ab* 
ítract.  n atures  and  reafons  of  thmgs,  of 
eternal  differences,  inalterable  relations, 
ñtnefTcs  and  unfitnefles  refulting  from 
thofe  relations  j  and  from  tíieíe  eternal 
reafons,  differences,  relations,  and  theír 
confecjuent  fi  inertes,  they  fuppofe  moral 
obligation  to  arife*  A  conduírt  agreeable 
to  r.hem,  or,  ín  other  words,  to  truth, 
they  cali  virtue  j  and  the  rever  fe,  vice, 
But  the  truth  is,  that  we  might  perceive 
aJl  the  poíTible  relations,  differences,  and 
res  fon  s  of  things,  and  yet  be  wholly  m- 
diflferent  to  this  or  that  conduct,  unleJs 
vve  were  endaed  with  fome  fenfe  or  áfFee- 
tion,  by  which  we  a  puro  ved  and  lovtd 
the  one,  and  difapproyed  and  diíliked  the 
other  conduft.  -  Rea  fon  may  perceive  a 
íitnefs  to  a  certain  end, but  without  fome 
fenfe  or  atTeftiori  tve  caunot  propofeír_or 
indeed  have  any  idea  of  an  end;  and, 
wkhout  an  end,  vve  cannot  conceive  any 
índucemeu c:  to  aclion,  The  re  ib  re,  be- 
fare we  can  underíland  the  natures,  rea- 
fons, and  fitneifes  of  thing?,  which  are 
fakl  to  be  the  foundation  of  moráis,  we 
muft  know  what  n atures  are  meant,  to 
what  ends  they  are  fitted,  and  from  what 
principies  or  affc&ions  they  are  prompted 
to  aót  j  otherwife  we  cannot  judge  of  tlie 
duty  required,  or  of  the  conducl  becom- 
mg  that  being  whom  we  fnppoíe  under 
moral  obligation,  But  let  the  natures 
be  once  gi  ven,  and  trie  relations  which 
fubfift  among  the  ni  be  afcertaíncd,  we 
can  then  determine  what  conduct  mí\  be 
obiigalory  to  fuch  n  atines,  and  adapted 
to  theír  condition  and  ceconomy,  ,And 
to  the  fame  na  tures,  píaced  in  the  fame 
relations,  the  fame  condufJh  will  be  eter- 
na 1 1  y  a  n,G| '  i  n  v  ari  abl  y  p  10  per  a  n  d  obl  Ig  a 
iory, 
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to  truth,  gives  no  idea,  no  diárap. 
teriftlc  of  it,  huí  what  feems  equaljyaiw 
plicable  to  vice,  For  wh  ate  ver  prop^ 
tions  are  predicable  of  virkie,  aa,  tlrat 
it  flows  from  gpod  afi'eclions,  nr  is  amee. 
ablerto  the  order  of  our  n ature,  tenríj  to 
produce  happinefs,  js  beheld  with  tip- 
probation,  and  the  ]tke  j  the  contrary 
propofstions  zrz  equally  true,  and  may  be 
equally  predi cated  of  vice. 
An  other  fet  of  phíIofb|)h¿rá  ellabliih 
niot  als  opon  the  will  or  poíitive  app[>¡m- 
ment  of  the  Deity,  and  cali  virtue  a 
confoi  mity  to  that  will,  or  appolntment, 
All  .  obligation,  they  íay3  Inppoíes  oce 
whoobligesj  or  who  has  a  ríght  tppre- 
fcribe,  and  can  reward  the  obediem,  and 
puniíh  the  difobedíeñb  This  can  benonc 
but  the  Creator.  His  wi!^  therefore,  i$ 
our  law,  which  are  bound  to  ob^v. 
And  this,  they  tel  l  11  s,  is  oíd  y  fuítidcnt 
to  bínd  or  oblige  í'uch  imperfeél  a  mi  cor- 
rupt  creattijíis  as  we  are^  who  are  |>lie 
feebly  moved  with  a  fenfe  of  the  heaiiíy 
and  excellency  of  virtue,  and  íirotigly 
fwayed  by  paííion,  or  views  of  \n« 
tejpeft.  • 

This  fcheme  of  morality  entirely  coin- 
cides with  that  deduced  from  our  ¡nward 
ftruclure  and  condition,  ¡mee  ibefe  are 
the  efte&s  of  the  divine  wüL  W  ha  te  ver 
therefore  is  agreeable,  or  coi'rdpojident 
to  onr  i  nward  flruéture,  muft  Jikmle 
be  agreeabléj  or  correfpond  to  the  tv¡|] 
of  Qodj  So  that  all  the  indkation?,  or 
fanctíons  of  our  duty,  which  are  de- 
cía red  or  enforced  by  our  íjruéiytó,  are, 
and  may  be,  confidered  as  is^dications  or 
fanélions  of  the  will  of  our  Crearon  If 
thele  indications,  thro*  inattention  tOj  oc 
abufe  of  our  flruílure,  prove  infufficient 
to  declare  ;  or  if  thefe  fanéu'ons,  through 
the  weaknefs  or  wickednefs  of  mtn, 
prove  infufhcient  to  en  forcé  obediente  lo 
t!ie  divine  will^  and  the  Deity  is  pleafei 
to  add  new  indicationSj  or  new  fanclíonsj 
thefe  additional  indications  and  lanclions 
cannot,  and  are  not  íuppofed,  by  the 
síTertor's'of  this  jebe  me,  to  add  any  new 
duty,  or  nevv  moral  obligation  i  but 
only  a  new  and  purer  promulgatton  of 
our  duty,  or  a  new  and  ftronger  fa^ion 
or  motive  from  iutereít,  to  perfbim  that 
duty,  and  to  fulfil  that  obligation  iq 
wbicb  we  %vere  bound  befo  re*  It  makes 
no  difFerence,  as  to  the  matter  of  ob- 
ligation, after  what  manner  the  will 
our  Creator  is  enforced,  or  decía  red  to  si?, 
:wheih,er  by  word  or  writ,  or  hy  certain 
in;waj:d  no  tices  áfd  determÍHaUCffJfi  of 
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éiíi'bwíl  minds,  arííing  aceording  to  a 
ncceflary  law  oí  our  n ature*  Again, 
jf  the  fchemc  of  duty,  as  deduccd  from 
moral  perceptions,  and  the  affeelions  of 
our  nature,  be  rhGUgbt  too  flíght  a 
fotmdation  on  which  to  reft  moralky, 
faecaufe  the  fe  are  found  íhftíffidenÉ  to 
bínd,  or  rather  to  compel  men  to  their 
doty,  we  fear  tne  ^ame  objefrion  will 
iniLirate  agsinft  the  fcheme  of  confor- 
ñítíy  to  the  divine  wÍH¿  fin  ce  all  the 
declaratíons  and  fanélions  thereof  have 
not  lütherto  had  their  due  eíFeel,  in  pro- 
tíucing  a  thoroughaud  univerfal  reforma- 
tion. 

When  fome  fpeak  of  the  will  of  God, 
as  the  rule  of  duty,  they  do  not  cer- 
tainly  mean'a  blind,  arhitrary  principie 
of  a&ion,  but  fuch  a  principie  as  is  di- 
rfcled  by  reafon,  and  governed  by 
wifdom,  or  a  regard  to  certa  i  n  ends  in 
preference  to  others  :  for  unlefs  we  fup- 
pofefome  principie  in  theDeíty  analogous 
to  our  Ten  fe  of  obligation,  fome  ante- 
ad en  t  affeclion,  or  dé  termina  tion  pf  hiG 
nátui^Cj  so  pteíer  fome  ends  befo  re  others, 
we  cannot  aüign  any  fufficient  reafon  why 
he  íiiDuld  will  one  thing  more  than  ano- 
tlierj  or  have  any  eleclion  at  all.  What- 
ever  therefore  is  the  g  round  of  his  choice, 
orwillj  muft  be  the  ground  of  obliga- 
ron, and  not  the  choice  or  will  itfelfÉ 
Thñt  this  is  the  cafe,  appcars  farther 
from  the  coinmon  diftinttion  wbicb  di- 
vines and  philofophers  make  between 
moral  and  poíitive  commands  and  duEies* 
The  former  the  y  think  obliga  tory  ante- 
cédént  to  will,  or  at  leaft  to  any  declara- 
tion  of  it  j  the  latter,  obligatory  only  in. 
confequence  of  a  pofitive  appointrnent  of 
¿he  divine  will,  But  what  foundation 
cari  Ehere  be  for  this  diftín&ion,  if  all 
duty  and  oblígation  be  equally  the  reíult 
of  mere  will  £ 

Befo  re  we  cpnclude  th¡s  article,  it  will 
he  prdper  to  fay  fomethíug  of  the  ex> 
traordinary  hypothths  of  Hobbesf  con- 
cern iog  the  foundation  of  morality.  This 
philofopherj  who  iaw  bis  counlry  in- 
volved  in  all  the  diftraclion  and  mifery 
of  a  civil  war,  feems  to  have  taken  too 
narrow  and  partí  al  a  view  of  our  nature* 
and  has  therefore  drawn  it  in  a  very 
odiou s  and  un com for tabla  light,  Next 
fo  the  delire  of  felf-prefei va  tion,  be 
m?<ki'$  the  leve"  of  glory  and  of  power 
to  be  the  governing  p  a  ilion  s  in  man  j  and 
from  thefe,  by  an  arbitraryi  un  natural, 
and  unfupported  hypothefis,  contrary  to 
f^men  cxperience3  and  Eomnion  ian- 
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guage,  be  atterapts  to  deduce  all  fbe 
other  paílions  whích  inflame  the  minds, 
and  influence  the  manners  of  men,  Ac- 
cording  tohim^  all  men  are  eqnal^  all 
defire  and  have  a  right  to  tbe  fame  tbings, 
and  want  to  excel  each  other  in  power 
and  honour  ;  but  as  i t  h  imponible  for 
all  to  poíTefs  the  fame  things,  or  to  ob- 
-tain  a  prehém ¡nance  in  power  and  bonour, 
bence  muíl  arífe  a  ftate  of  war  and  mu- 
tual carnage  ;  wbich  is  what  he  calis  a 
ftate  of  nato  re,  But  this  fhrevvd  piu- 
lofopher  fnbjoins,  that  men  being  aware 
that  fuch  a  ftate  muft  termínate  in  their 
own  deítruclion,  agreed  to  furrender 
their  prívate  unlímited  rigbt  into  tbe 
bands  of  tbe  majoríty,  or  fuch  as  the 
majority  fhbuid  appoint,  and  £o  fiibjeít 
themfelves  for  tbe  future  to  com  moa 
laws,  or  to  common  judges  or  ma- 
giílrates.  In  confequence  of  this  fur- 
render,  and  of  this  mutual  compaól  or 
a  g  ree  men  t  s  th  ty  a  re  fe  cu  red  aga  i  n  ñ  mu- 
tual hoñilitíes,  and  bound  or  obliged  to 
a  peaceable  behaviotiri  fo  that  it  h  no 
longer  lawful  or  juft  (be  certainly  means 
fafe  or  prudent)  to  invade  and  incroach 
on  one  anotber,  fmce  this  would  be  a 
vi  ola  tion  of  bis  promife.  But  one  may 
afk  bím,  what  obligación  is  a  man  un- 
der  to  keep  bis  p  rom  i  fe,  or  Itand  to  his 
com  pac>,  if  ihere  be  no  oblígation,  no 
moral  tíe  diftincl  from  that  promífe? 
On  tbe  whole,  his  ftate  of  nature  is  a 
mere  chimera,  and  the  fuperíLruclure  he 
has  raifed  on  it  no  kfs  fo.  i 

ETHÍOPJA,  or  JEthiopia,  a  very  e>í- 
tehfive  country  of  Africa,  comprehend- 
ing  Aby/Tmia,  Nubia;  and  Abex  :  it  is 
bounded  by  Egypt,  and  the  defart  of 
Earca  on  the  north,  by  the  Red  fea,  and 
Indian  Ocean  on  the  eaít,  by  Aniaoa  and 
the  unknown  parts  of  Africa  on  the  foutb, 
and  by  other  onknown  countries  on  the 
wetT,    See  Abex  and  Nubia, 

BTHIOPIC  year.  SeethearticleTEAR» 

ETHMOIDAL,  m  anatomy,  one  of  the 
common  futuros  of  tbe  íknll,  wbich  goc-s 
round  the  os  ethinoides^  from  which  it 
derives  its  ñame,  feparating  it  from  the 
bono  in  contael  wíth  it. 

ETHMOIDES  os5  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
wilh  cribrofum  os,  or  cubi forme.  See  the 
article  Cribrosum. 

ETHNAKCHj  etchnarcha*  See  the  ar- 
ticle JEenMALOT AfcCHA, 

ET HNOPH ROÑES ,  in  churcb-hiílory, 
herecics  of  the  feventb  century>  who^ 
profefling  chriítianity,  joioed  thereto  alí 
ths  ceremonies  and  follies  of  paganifm, 

fuch 
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fuch  as  |udEcíal  aftrology,  dívínations 
of  all  kínds,  &c*  and  who  obferved  ai] 
the  feafb,  times,  and  feafons  oí  the  Gen- 
tiles. 

ETHOPGEIA,  orETHOLOGY,  in  rhe* 
toric,  a  draught,  or  tlefciíption,  expreflmg 
the  manners,  paíHons,  genius,  tempera, 
aims,  Éfr.  of  any  per  fon,  Such  is  that 
noted  piñure  of  CsttaÜne,  as  dréiwn 
by  Salluft  :  futí  magna  m  &  animi,  &c. 
"  be  was  a  man  of  great  vigour  both 
*i  of  body  and  rnind  j  büt  of  of  a  dif- 
*(  pofition  extremely  proflígate  and  de- 
**  praved*  From  bis  youth  he  took 
*(  pie  a  fu  re  in  civil  wars,  maíTacres, 
*c  depredations,  and  inteftine  broils  j 
**  and  in  thefe  be  employed  his  younger 

'  fí  days-  Hís  body  was  formed  for  en  * 
"  during  cold,  hunger>  and  watit  of 
t(  refi:,  to  a  degree  indeed  iucredibie* 
14  his  fpirit  was  dating»  fubtle,  and 
*f  changeable:  he  was  expert  in  alí  ¡he 
**  arts  of  fimulation  and  diffimulation, 
* 1  covetous  of  wbat  belonged  to  others, 
Cí  lavííh  of  hís  own,  víolent  in  his  paf- 
€i  íions  :  he  had  eloquence  enoiigb,  but 
**  a  íroall  fhare  of  wifdom  ;  bis  bound- 
lefs  foul  was  conftantly  engagcd  in 
*(  extravagant  and  román  tic  projecls, 
**  too  high  to  be  atternpted." 

ETHUSA,  fooí/s  p  arsley,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  general  coro]  la  of  which  is 
commoniy  uniform  5  the  partía!  one  con- 
jifts  of  five  ínflexo-cordated,  unequal  pe- 
táis ;  the  fruit  is  naked,  of  a  roundiíh 
oval  figure,  and  reparable  i  11  two  parts  : 
the  feeds  are  two,  roundiJh»  ftriated,  and 

,    thence  a  third  part  plañe. 

ETNA,  or  mount  GiBBLLO,  a  vulcano, 
or  burning  mountain  of  Sicily,  fituated 
fifty  miles  fouth-weft  of  MefTina,  and 
twenty  weft  of  Catania .  See  Vu  L  c  A  n  o  * 

ETYMOLOGY,  that  part  of  grammar 
which  confiders  and  expiains  the  crigin 
aria*  deriva  ti  on  of  words,  in  arder  to 
arríve  at  their  fírft  and  primary  fignifica- 
tion,  whence  Quintil  i  an  calis  it  origi- 
na* io. 

A  judicious  enquiry  into  etymologíes,  is 
thought  by  íbme  of  confiderable  ule  ;  be- 
can  fe  natío  ns,  who  valué  themfelves  up- 
en their  antiquity,  have  akvays  looked 
on  the  antiquity  of  their  language  as 
one  of  the  beíi  ti  ti  es  they  con  Id  plead  5 
and  the  etymologilt,  by  feeking  the  true 
and  original  reafon  of  the  notions  and 
ideas  afíixed  to  each  word  and  expref- 
íjon,  may  often  furniíh  an  argumeht  of 
antiquítjv  froni  the  traces  remainipg 
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thereof,  compared  wíth  the  antíent  nfej. 
Then  that  etymologies  are  nece/Tary  ror 
the  thoroiigh  underlianding  of  a  lah- 
guage* 

It  is  objefled,  howcver,  that  the  art  is 
arbitraryT  and  built  altogether  on  con- 
jeíhires  and  appearances ;  and  the  tiy* 
mologiíís  are  charged  witfi  derívingtbeir 
words  from  where  they  pleafe  5  and  in, 
deed  it  ¡r  no  eafy  matter  to  ^o  back  inlo 
the  antient  bvitifii  and  gaulifh  ages,  ájjd 
to  follow,  as  it  were,  by  the  track,  tbc 
various  imperceptible  alteraiions  a  lan- 
guage  has  nndergone  from  age  to  age  \ 
and  as  thofe  alterations  ha.ve  lometínrcs 
been  merely  owing  to  caprice^  ¡t  is  eafy 
to  take  a  mere  ímaginaíion  or  conjEÍlure 
for  a  regular  analogy  :  fo  that  }\  is  n& 
wonder  the  public  ilion  Id  be  prejtidicad 
againít  a  feience,  which  feems  ta  íland 
on  ib  preearious  a  footing,  It  muít  cer- 
taínly  be  owned*  that  etymologies  aj& 
frequently  fo  far  fetchedj  that  one  can 
fcarce  fee  any  refemblance  or  corretón- 
dence  therein,  Quintílian  has  jliewnJ  tliat 
the  antient  etymologiíls,  notwithñaíidíng 
all  their  learningj  fell  into  very  ridicu- 
lous  derivatíons* 

The  etymologies  of  our  englífh  wonJs 
has  been  derivad  from  the  Saxon,  Welch, 
Walloon,  Danifii,  Latín,  Greek,  &c,  Scc 
the  article  Enclish. 
EUj  a  port  town  of  Normandy,  in 
Ftanee,  fifteen  miles  north-eaíí  of 
Dieppe, 

EVACUANTS,  in  pharmacy,  are  pro- 
perly  fuch  medicines  as  diminiíh  the  ant* 
v  mal  fluíds,  by  throwíng  out  fome  mor- 
bid  or  redunda  nt  humou  r,  or  fuch  as  rhin, 
attenuate,  and  pro  mote  the  motion  and 
circula  tion  thereof,    See  the  article  At- 

TENUANTS,  &C* 

Evacuating  medicines  are  prejudicial  in 
inter mi tting  fevers  j  they  are  prejudicial 
as  they  weaken,  exhauft  the  mofl  flüid 
jaícee,  and  diíturb  the  concoófions  and 
dígeílions  which  are  here  more  efpecially 
neceííary» 

EVACU  ATIQN,  ín  medicine,  the  art  of 
diminiíhíng,  emptying,  or  attenuating 
the  humours  of  the  body, 
Evacuations  are,  by  Dr,  Pringle,  much 
recommended  in  the  bilious  fe  ver  and  dy. 
fentery  :  but  tbís  fbrt  of  medicine  íj 
to  be  fparingly  ufed  in  malígnantfew; 
in  wounds  of  the  head  the  beft  evacua- 
tions  are  plentiful  bleedíng  and  purg- 
ing  of  the  bowels  j  both  which  are  to 
be  made  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  as 
pkmifully  as  the  patienfs  íbength  vvül 
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peritlit ;  and  to  be  repeated  again  as 
often  as  necefTary,  if  yon  find  the 
íymptoms  relie  ved  after  thcir  admini- 
ftratiom 

Eyacuatíons  are  bad  in  naufeas,  Frpm 
&  díftuibanee  of  the  fpirits ;  but  are  of 
great  ufe  in  cu  ring  the  ddíriurn  ín  fe- 
vers  r  tlie  provokingíhe  mentes  ín  women, 
is  to  be  attempted  by  fuch  remedies  as 
niolíify  and  relax,  and  not  by  thofe 
called  emmenagoges,  moft  of  whích'  in- 
cieafe  the  ímpetus  of  the  circo  latían, 
éítcept  in  women  of  a  cold  and  lax  habit  ¡ 
blaod-leíting  likewífe  fupplíes  the  de- 
ficíency  of  the  piles,  or  mentí  mal  díf- 
cbarge  in  meñ,  by  making  this  artifi- 
cial evacuation  of  blood  in  a  part  the  moft 
remote  from  the  head,  But  all  thefe 
evacuations  are  only  of  ufe  where  the 
veíTels  are  diftended  with  toó  great  a 
quantity  of  blood,  or  when  the  forcé  of 
the  drculation  is  too  great.  In  ínter - 
mitting  fevers  evacuations  ure  very  im- 
prudente In  infiammatory  diforders, 
where  the  chief  intentíon  fhoulJ  alfb  be 
to  diminifti  the  forcé  of  the  biood,  to 
thin  it,  and  to  relax  the  libres,  evacu- 
ations, fuch  as  bleedmg,  purgíng,  vo- 
mking,  attenuants,  and  diaphoretícs,  are 
the  chief  remedies, 
EVANGELISTj  a  general  ñame  givén 
to  thofe  who  writCj  or  preach  the  gofpel 
of  Jéfus  Chnít. 

The  word  is  of  greek  origin,  fignifying 
one  wha  publí fiies  glad  tídíngs,  or  is 
the  meííenger  of  good  news, 
According  to  Hooker,  evangelifts  were 
preíbyters  of  principal  fuffieiency,  whom 
the  apoftle  fent  abroad,  and  ufed  as 
agents  ín  ecclefiaftical  afraíis,  wherefb- 
ever they  faw  necd* 

The  term  evangelift,  however,  is  at  pre- 
fent  confined  to  the  wríters  of  the  four 
gofpeb,    See  the  artícle  GospEl. 

EVANIDj  a  ñame  given  by  fome  authors 
te  fuch  colours  as  are  of  no  long  du- 
radon,  as  thofe  in  the  rainbow,  in  clouds 
hefore  and  after  fun  fet^  &c* 
Evanid  colours  are  alio  called  fantaílkal 
and  emphatical  colono. 

EV  ANTES,  in  aníiquiíy,  the  priefteiies 
oí  Bicchu*,  ihus  called,  by  reafon,  that 
i  ii  celebran  ngr' trie  orgia,  the  y  ran  about 
as  if  diftrafted,  crying,  eva«t  evan, 
$bé maiu    See  Bacchan  alia. 

EVAPORATION,  in  ehemíftry,  the  fe t- 
ing  a  liquor  m  a  geratle  heat  to  dífcharge 
its  ftiperfluous  húmidity,  reduce  it  to  a 
pro  per  confiítence,  or  obtain  its  dry  re- 
maintíer, 

Evaporation  may  be  accounted  for  from 
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henee,  that  when  the  par  tí  el  es  are  fo  far 
lepa  ra  te  d  by  heat,  as  to  be  wíthout  each 
otbers  atíracHon*  they  then  begin  to 
repeal  each  other,  and  thus  wilí  feem  to 
rilé  from  the  furface  of  the  fluid  ín  thfi 
form  of  a  vapour,  or  body  of  partícles, 
vvhich  are  at  equal  dift anees  from  each 
other;  and  becoming  thus  fpeciñcally 
líghter  than  the  fame  bu!k  of  airy  par- 
ticles,  they  wül  rife  in  the  fluid  body  of 
the  a  ir,  where  they  form  cíouds,  meteors, 

EVASION,  among  Iawyers,  denotes  3 
canníng  or  fubtile  endeavouring  to  fet 
afide,  or  e  fea  pe  the  puniíhment  of  the 
law  i  as  where  one  fays  to  an other,  that 
he  will  not  ftrike  him,  but  he  wíll  give 
hitn  a  íhílling  to  ítrike  firft  :  ín  fuch  a 
cafe,  if  the  perfon  who  gíves  the  rlrlt 
fíroke  be  killed,  it  is  murder,  for  no 
perfon  íhall  evade  the  ¡uftice  of  the  lawf 
by  any  fuch  pretence  to  fe  re  en  his  malí  ce» 
EVATES,  a  branch  or  divíñon  of  the 
druidsf  or  antíent  celtic  philofophers# 
S  trabo  divides  the  hóüíh  and  gauliíli 
philofophers  into  three  fecls,  bards, 
Eapí^  evates,  0^^,  and  druíds?  A^at* 
He  a¿dsj  that  the  bards  were  the  poets 
and  rnuflcians ;  the  evates  the  priefis  and 
naturalifts  3  and  the  druids  were  mora- 
liih  as  well  as  natu  rali  its ;  but  Mar- 
cellus  and  Hornius  reduce  them  all  to 
two  fecls,  vi*,  the  bards  and  dtuids. 
EUBAGES,  an  order  of  pnefís,  or  phi- 
lofophersJ  among  the  antient  Celta?,  or 
Gauls ;  fome  wilí  have  the  eubages  to  be 
the  fame  with  the  druids,  and  faromdse 
of  Diodor us  j  and  others  that  they  were 
the  fame  wíth  whafr  S trabo  calis  evates* 
EUCHAR1ST,  tvx&fK&r  the  facrament 
of  the  I.onPs  fapper,  properly  ílgnifies 
giving  of  thanks. 

This  facrament  was  inítítuted!  by  Chrífl 
himfelf,  and  the  participaron  of  ítcalled 
communion*  See  CommuNíON. 
As  to  the  manner  of  celebi-ating  the 
eucharift,  among  the  antient  Cbiíftíans, 
after  the  cuííomary  obíations  were  made^ 
the  dcacon  brought  water  to  the  bifhop 
and  preíbyters,  ftandíng  round  the  table, 
to  waíh  their  hands,  according  to  that 
of  the  pfalmiít,  '*  I  wül  waíh  my  hands 
ff  in  ínnoceney,  and  íb  will  I  compafs 
<c  thy  altar,  O  Lord/'  Then  the  deacon 
cried  out  aloud,  *l  Mutually  embrac- 
"  and  kifs  each  other which  being 
done,  the  whole  congregaron  prayed  for 
the  univerfal  peace  and  welfare  of  ihe 
church,  for  the  tranquíllity  and  repofe  of 
the  world^  for  the  profperity  of  the  age, 
for  wholfome  weather,  and  íur  all  ranks 
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and  d e gree s  of  m  en  *  Af te t  tbi$  f al I o wed 
mutual  falutations  of  the  míniftei'  and 
people  |  and  then  the  bifhop,  or  pref- 
byter,  having  fanftified  thé  elementa  by 
a  foiemn  benedÍe"lion,  he  brake  the  bread, 
and  deíivered  ¿t  to  the  deacon,  who  dif~ 
tributed  ¡t  to  the  cómmunica nts  f  and 
after  that  the  cup.  Their  fací  amen  tal 
wine  was  ufually  diluted,  or  mixed  with 
wa  ter-  B  u  ri 11  g  the  ti  me  of  ad  raini  El  ra  tijpn, 
th^  fang  hymins  and  pfalma,  and  háving 
contluded  with  prayer  and  thankfgíving, 
the  peo  pie  faluted  each  other  with  a  kifs 
of  peace,  and  fo  theafTembly  broke  up. 

EUCHOLOGIUM,  e^Xo^,  inthegreck 
church,  the  ritual ,  or  book  of  common- 
prayer  of  that  church,    See  Ritual. 

EUPÍSTS;  a  congregaron  of  miílionary 
priefts,  ín  France,  aífociated  under  the 
ñame  and  title  of  Jefus  and  Mary»  It  is 
governed  by  a  fu  per  sor,  who  rece  i  ves  his 
power  from  the  bifhops  of  each  diocefe^ 
where  they  have  an  eftabliíhment. 

EVE,  the  fame  with  vigíl.    See  Vicn.s. 

EVE'CTION,  or  Libr  ATiONf  of  i  he 
^móont  in  añronomy,  Is  an  inequality  ín 
lier  motíon,  by  whicti,  at  or  near  the 
quadratures,  íhe  is  not  ín  a  Une  drawn 
through  the  center  of  the  earth  to  the  fún, 
as  íhe  is  at  the  fyzygies,  or  conjun&ion 
and  oppofttton,  but  inak.es  an  angle  with 
that  line  of about  3  degrees  51  min,  The 
motion  of  the  moon  about  its  axis  is  alióle 
equable,  períbrmíng  íts  revolution  t\x- 
aftly  in  the  fame  time  as  ít  rofls  round 
the  earth  ;  and  thence  it  is  that  it  nsarly 
atways  ttuns  the  fame  face  towards  os, 
But  this  equalityj  and  the  unequal  mo- 
tion of  the  moon  in  her  elíipfi^  ís  the 
caufé  why  the  moon,  feen  from  the  earth, 
appears  to  líbrate  a  little  opon  its  axis, 
fometitnes  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  fome- 
times  from  weít  to  ea.it  ¿  and  lome  parts 
in  the  eaítern  íimb  of  the  moon  go  back* 
wards  and  forwards  a  fmall  fpace,  and 
fome  that  were  confpícuous,  are  híd,  and 
thcjn  again  appear, 

EVEN  nümber,  in  aiitbmetícs  thatwhích 
can  be  dívided  ínto  two  equal  parís :  fuch 
are  4,  io,  40,  &c+ 

A  number  i$  faid  to  be  eveníy  even, 
when  being  even  itfelf,  it  i$  meafured 
by  an  eveti  one,  an  even  ruimber  of 
times  ;  fiith  is  3a,  as  being  meaíbred  by 
the  even  number  S,  an  even  number  o£ 
limes  4.  Evenly  odd  number  is,  that 
-  which  an  even  number  doth  meaíhrc  by 
;íii  odd  oes  :  fuch  í$  30,  whicli  2  or  {h 
both  even  numberSj  do  meaibre  by  15 
or  5j  odd  enes. 


EVEKARD's  SLioiNG-RULE.  See  the 
art ¡ele  rifle É 

EVERDING,  a  town  of  Auftria,  in  Gír- 
many,  htuited  on  the  Danube,  tw¿]y¿ 
miles  weft  of  Lints* 

EVElí^GREEN,  in  gardening,  a  (peajes 
of  pere nnials,  which  continué  t heír  ver- 
dure,  leavcs3  Wk  al]  the  year :  fucilare 
bollíes,  phillyria^,  Jauruft¡mis\  bays 
pines,  ñi%  cedars  of  Lebanon, 

EVERL ASTING-  fl  o  sve  r  ,  in  botany,  a 
ñame  given  to  the  amaranthoides. 

EV E  rlast  jk  g*?e  a  ,  a  genus  of  pIanrs 
otherwife  calléd  lathyrus. 

EVESDROPPERS,  in  law,  perfoas 
ííand  under  the  eves,  walls,  or  windaws 
of  a  houfe,  by  day  or  by  nighr,  to  Jifon 
after  news,  and  can  y  it  toothm,  theEs- 
by  raí  fin  g  ftiife  and  contention  in  the 
neíghbouihood.  They  arepuni/liablnri 
the  court-leet,  or  quarter-ÍL-ÍIions* 

ÉVÉSHAM,  a  borough^town  thírtéen 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Worcefter,  vvhicli 
fends  two  members  to  parhament. 

EUGENIA,  the  silver^xreEí  inbotany, 
a  genus  of  the  icofandria-monogynia  claís 
of  plants,  the  coroJIa  whereof  coiififts  of 
f  qu  t-  obl  ongj  obt  u  fe ,  co  n  ca  v  e  pe  ta  { 9 }  1  ^ 
as  farge  as  the  cup  :  the  .fruit  ts  a  qita- 
drangular,  eoronated  drupe,  contalrung 
only  one  cell  ;  the  feed  is  a  round  ¡ib, 
ímooth  nuíí 

EUGUEIO,  a  town  and  birttop's  fee  of 
Italty,  Ín  the  dutchy  of  Urbinoj  and 
thirty-ñve  miles  fouth  of  that  city, 

EVIANj  a  town  of  Savoy,  fituated  twenty* 
five  miles"  north-eaít  of  Geneva,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  che  lake  of  Geneva. 

EVICTION,  ín  Jaw,  fignifies  a  recovery 
of  lands,  or  tenements  by  law, 
When  landsj  fsfYt  are  eviíled  before 
rent  re  fe  r  ved  upon  a  lea  fe  becomes  duí, 
the  leífee  is  not  liable  to  pay  any  rent. 
Likewife,  if  on  an  exchartge  of  1  antis, 
eithér  of  the  partí  es  is  evíeled  of  the 
land  given  in  ex  chance,  the  pajty 
eviíted  may,  ¡n  that  cafe,  re-enter  liis 
own  lands.  And  a  widow  being  evíM 
of  her  tbirds,  íliall  be  endowed  Ín  tbe 
other  lands  of  the  heir- 

EVíDENCE,  according  to  the  Epico- 
reans,  is  nothíng  elfe  than  that  kindof 
cei titude  obtained  by  the  fe n fes,  whicií, 
in  íhe  opinión  of  the  fe  philofophers,  aré 
the  primary  cñterion  of  tiuth, 
By  evidence  of  fenfe  the  epteureans  mead 
that  fprcie^  or  ímage,  exhíbited  by  (lie 
fenfe,  or  phantaíy,  which,  when  all  irn- 
pedíments  to  a  juíi  judging,  as  diíhnre, 
motion,  médium,        are  removed,  can- 
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notbe  contradítted,  or  gainfaid  :  w  Itere-  ner  as  a  yehement  Ifgbt  beats  upon  thft 

fbre  the  queftion  bemg  put,  whether  or  eye  :  the  Ircond  hgn  reqtures  that  th» 

no  a  thing  be  juft  as  íc  appears  r  the  mind  íhould  acquieíce,  wiíh  great  calm- 

anfwer   is  tiot  g\ven  ti  11  it  ha  ve  been  nefs  and  tranquil)  i  ty,  in  difttncl  notions, 

tried  and  examined  all  the  ways,  and  by  as  it  were  abiding  fe  cu  re]  y  in  the  midft 

al]  the  (en fes  that  it  can  be  an  objeft  of.  of  the  ligbr*    The  third  íígn  of  evidence 

Sóme  diftíiiguifli  evidtnce  into  objeclive  is  fou^ht  from  fubfequcnt  judgments,  and 

and  formal,  trausferred  to  our  notions  or  ideas  5  for 

Gbjeflive  evidence,  they  fay»  confiUs  i  a  dear  and  diftincl:  notions  wilí  lay  the 

the  cle&rnels  or  perfpicuíty  of  the  objecl  $  tindeiftandíng    under  the   neeeffity  of 

or  the  cbje&  ítieJí  '  fo  coidHtuied  as  that  judging,    and  certain  ^nd  undoubted 

it  may  be  clearly  and  diiHnítly  known.  judgments  follo^  diftincl  and  deai'ideas» 

An  objecl  nía  y  be  cíearly  known,  dther  The  iourth  and  laít  fign  oí  evidence  13 

immediateíy  from  the  bare  explication  of  when  the  tomrnon  and  univerfal  confent 

the  terms  of  a  propotitión  j  or  medí-  of  mankind  univeríally  agree  upon  one 

ately,  that  i%  we  may  arrivc  at  a  clear  particular  point,  it  foiJows  that  the  idea 

and  diftinet  ¿nowledge  of  it?  by  means  obtamed  concerning  that  thing  is  a  clear 

of  fome  médium  \  thus  l'pace,  accord-  and  diftincl  oner 

íng  to  the  Epicureans,  be  comes  cvident  Evidence  muft  therefore  be  allowed  the 

by  rea  Ion  of  motion,  becaufe  rhere  can  be  mark  of  trutU  j  and  thefe  things  inuft  be 

no  moiion  where  there  is  nofpace.  allowed  true,   which  carry  with  the  ra 

Formal  evidence  is  the  acl  oí  the  ¡,ntelle6t  fuch  a  degree  of  evidence  as  obltges  us  to 

con  íi  de  red  as  clear  and  diftincl  5   and  .  aífent  to  them.    Wh  a  te  ver  we  fee  evi- 

this  i  s  al  fo  i  m  m  ed  i  a  te,  or  fu  ch  as  coníi  fts  den  t  íy  ag  ree  -a  ble  to  t  h  i  n  g  s  wh  ereof  we 

or  depends  upon  the  primary  principies  5  fpeakj  that  we  muft  acknowledge  to  be 

ol  it  is  me  d  i  ate  j  and  'reqnlres  fome  true, 

médium  whofe  atiribtite  agí  ees  wtth  the  Evidence3  hi  law,  any  praof,  whether 

fubjeft  of  the  propofitíon,    The  former  it  he  by  tefttmony  of  men  on  oath,  or 

con  filis  ín  a  certain  natural  ijgh¡t  of  the  by  wtíttngs  and  records  fo  called,  be- 

intelkcl,  which  is  acquíred  without  any  caufe  hereby  the  point  in  aífue  is  mad» 

ftudy  or  patns  1  the  latter  ¡s  found  no  e  vi  den  t  to  the  jury, 

where  but  in  the  conclufion  of  demon-  As  to  evidence,  the  commori  law  re- 

ftration,  and  is  therefore  te  míe  d  medíate  quices  no  certain  number  of  wkneffes^ 

evidence.    See  the  arricie  Demonstra-  though   in   fome  cafes  the  ftatute-law 

tion.  does.    The  teftimony  of  one  fingle  evi- 

Oihtrs  divide  evidence  íntomoraU  phy-  dence  is  fuñlcient  for  the  crown  in  alí 

fical,  and  metapbvíical  5  that  is>  by  how  caulest  except  treaíbn,  where  there  muít 

many  means  the  truth  appear?,  by  fo  be  two;  fometimes  violent  prefumptiort 

many  is  the  evidence  íaid  to  ari fe  ;  th us,  will  be  admitted  as  evidence,  without 

a  thing  i  s  faid  to  be  morally  evident,  fo  witneífes,  as  where  a  perlón  is  run  thro* 

far  as  X  have  a  díñincT;  knowledge  or  the  body  rn  a  he-ule,  and  one  h  feen  to' 

notion  thereof  by  unexceptionable  wit-  come  out  of  that  houfe  with  a  bloody 

nefTee.    See  the  article  Certitude.  fword,    In  general,  a.  party  ínterefted  in 

Phyfically,  fo  far  as  natural  ienie  and  a  fuit,  a  wiíe  for  or  agatnít  her  huíband, 

re  a  Ion,  poínting  out  any  thing,   con-  unlefs  in  cafes  of  t  rea  fon,  an  alien  in- 

vi  nces  me  thcreof.    Meta  phy  fically  s  wheti  íidel,  perfons  non  fania  memoria  %  mch  as 

I  enter  fo  fülly  and  cjearly  into  the  are  con  vicheó  of  felony,  perjnry,  &C- 

eíTence  of  any  tlüng that  no  thing  can  be  may  not  be  evidence  in  the  caufc  i  but 

clearer.  kinímen,   though   never  ib  near,  alfo 

Eut  whatever  may  be  the  fentiments  of  tenants,  feiíants,  ma  fterí,  attornies  for 

tbeíé  philoibphers  concerning  evidence,  their  clients,  onb  of  the  jurors  upon  trial, 

fays  Chauvmus,  thts  íhould  at  leaít  be  and  all  others  that  are  nofc  infamous, 

granted,  that  the  evidence  0f  human  and  who  want  not  underítanding,  or 

knowledge,  of  wbat  kínd  foever  it  be,  is  are  no  parties  ín  intereft,  may  be  al- 

not  abiblutej  but  compar^tive  :  that  isf  lov^ed  to  give  evidence  j  tho^  the  csedit. 

that  there  is  no  atl  in  human  knowledge  of  íérvants  is  left  to  the  jury, 

qtntevoid  of  fill  co nfufion,  lo  cafes  of  cri  mes,  as  of  robbery  on  the 

The  primary  fign  of  evident  knowledge  higbway^  in  an  aélion  againft  the  bund- 

rsquiies  that  the  objecl  known  mouíd  red,  and  rapes  of  women,  &c*  a  man 

ftrike  the  intelleít  viglently?  in  líke  naan*  or  tornan  may  be  an  evidence  in  their 
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ówn  can  fe  >  fo  likewife  ín  prívate  no- 
torious  cheats,  whcre  none  el  fe  can  be 
witnels  of  the  circuniftances  of  the  fací, 
but  he  íhat  fuffcrs,    When  any  perfon 
is  fe  r  ved  with  a  procefs,  and  re  fu  fe  3  to 
ap|>ear  to  give  evidence  in  a  criminal 
can  fe,  the  court  may  put  ofF  the  tria!, 
and  grant  an  attachment  againít  him  j 
wherenpou  he   íhall  be  eommiíted  to 
prifon  and  fined  5  and  in  a  civil  caufe  an 
evidence  refufing    to    appear  011  being 
tendered  li es  reafonable  charges,  and  he 
having  no  lawfut  excitíe,  aílion  of  the 
cafe  lies  againlt    him,   and  tbereupon 
10  I.  damages  malí  be  recove  red,  and 
other  recompence  fo  rbe  party. 
Evidence   by   writings  and,  records  is 
where  aels  of   parliaments,  fíatutes, 
judgments^   fines  and   recoven  es,  pro- 
ceedíngs  of  court,  and  deed?,  '&c.  are 
admitted  as  evidence.    And  here  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that   the  prínted  ílattite- 
beok  is  good  evidence  upon  a  general 
a&r  of  parliament,   which  need  not  be 
píeaded  ;  but  in  the  cafe  of  a  prívate 
acl>  it  is  otherwife  :  for  there  it  nnift  be 
pleaded  and  examtned  by  the  records  of 
parüanient,  before  it  can  be  admitted  i  n 
evidence.    Records  and  enrolments  prove 
themfelves,  and  a  copy  of  a  record  fwom 
to  may  be  given  as  att  evidence.  A  record 
of  an  inferior  court  has  been  rejefFed  in 
evidence,  and  Ene  proceedings  in  connty- 
couris,  courrs- barón,  fé?<r,  may  bedenied, 
and  then  tried  by  a  jury.    A  copy  of 
copyhold-lands  flial]  be  an  evidence  where 
the  rolls  are  3olh   An  antsent  deed  pro  ves 
itíeJfj  the  couníer  part  of  a  deed  is  no 
evidence,  when  the  original  is  in  betng, 
a  ud  ca  n  be  p roen rt d P 
ASthough  a  wirnefs  íwear  to  the  hand 
and  con  ten  ts  of  a  letíer,  íf  he  never  faw 
the    party   write3    11  will  not  be-  good 
evidence.     And  a  mop-book  may  not 
be  gtven  in  evidence  for  goods  io\ú7  ©V, 
a  te ;  one  yeaV,  befo  re  cheaílion  brought, 
except  there.be  a  bilí,  &c*  for  the  deht  : 
but  this  does  not  extend  to  any  buying 
or    fellíng*    or    tradtng   hetween  one 
hadeima  n  and  another  :  here  to  make 

■  books  evidf nces,  there  muir  be  the  hand 
of  the  perlón  to  them  who  delivered  th.e 
goods  which  is  to  be  proved,  ín  debt, 
a  releafe  may  be  given.  in  evidence,  fo 
may  any  *mat  reís  of  fací,  ta  m  pe  ring  with 
wjtnéires,  or  fraud, 

EVIL,  mahim,  in  ph.ilofophy,  &c;  is  either 
moral  or  na? mal*  '  ■  **■ 

Moral  evil  is  the  dífagreement  between 
the  aftioiu  of  «  moral  agent,  and  the 
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rule  bf  thofe  aelíons,  whatever  n  be, 
See  the  artícksETHics  and  Goon. 
Moral  good  and  evil  coincide  with  ríght 
and  wrong,  ñnce  that  can  not  he  g0od 
whícU  is  wrongj  ñor  that  evil  which  is 
right. 

Some  make  the  eífence  of  moral  evil 
confift  in  the  dífagreement  of  onr  man« 
neis  lo  the  divine  will,  whether  knownby 
reafun  or  revelaron;  othtrSj  in  being 
contra  y  to  re  a  fon  ano!  trnth  ¡  and  oihers, 
in  being  ínconfiítent  with  the  natuie, 
facukies^  aífeítionSj  and  fitualion  of 
mankind. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  no  act  can  be  ff cerned 
morally  evtl,  unJefs  the  agent  ht  .ca- 
pa ble  of  díftinguilhíng,  chooííng,  and 
acling  for  hímieif  j  or  more  hrjefiy,  k 
an^  intelügent  and  f¡  pe  agent.  See  die 
aiticles  AGENT  and  ACTioM, 
Natural  Evil,  whatever  deftroys,  or  any 
way  diílurbs  the  peiféclion  of  oaturat 
beings :  fuch  are  blindnefs,  dííeafes, 
deathj  See  thearticles  Bhkdííess, 

DíSEASE,   DJJATH,  &Cr  0 
Kiug^s  ÍÍVIL,  in  medicine,  rhe  f^mc  with 

ihe  fciophula^    See  Scrophula. 
Hn7igry  Evil.    See  Bixlimy, 
EULOGY,  ín  church  hiftoryj  a  ñame  hy 
which  the  Gieeks  cal!  the  panh  hens* 
dicltiSj  or  bread  o  ver  which  a  bkEng^iá 
pronouncedj  and  which  is  difhibüted  to 
thofe  who  are  nnqualifiedtocommumca^« 
The  ñame  ecología?  w  as  amiendy  given 
tothe  confecrated  pieces  of  bread,  wkich  , 
the  biíhops  »nd  priefts  f¿nt  to  each  Ofherj 
for  the  keepíng  up  a  fjiendly  correfporid- 
ence  :  thoíe  prefents  likewife  which  were 
made  botof  refpecl  or  obligation,  were 
calted  euiogise. 

Si,  Paulintís,  biHiop^  of  Ñola,  about  IÍig 
,  end  of  the  fixth  centnty,  having  fent 
five  en  logia?,  at  oné  ti  me,  to  Romanian, 
faysj  t(  I  fend  y  on  "five  pieces  of  bread, 
ct  the  ammnn  vtion  of  the  warfaie  of 
"  Jefus  Chrift,  under  whofe  ftandard 
£C  we  n'ght.*' 
EUMENIDES,  furie?,  ín  anttquity.  See 

the  article  FURIES. 
EUNOIVÍÍ  ANS?  in  church  hifiory,  chriíh> 
herética  in  the  fonrth  century*  They 
were  a  branch  of  Ai  ianS,  and  took  theií 
ñame  from  Ktinomius,  biíhop  ol  Cyzi- 
cus,  who  was  inítruaedby  iEtiuSj  in  the 
points  which  wej  e  then  controveited  m 
the  church,  after  having  at  fii  follaje 
ed  the  profeíüon  of  arms,  EunomtHi 
fo  welf  anfwered  the  defigcs  of  ^ 
malter,  and  declaimed  lo  vehemendy 
againít  the  divyiity  of  the  wokd,  tKal 
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!  fte  people  had  recourfe  to  ihe  autlionty  a  volU  pelof  ut  waspopulum  ávhatemijue 

ofthe  prince,  and  had  hímfelf  banifbed  j  Carthaghúenfmm  deferatis,  loca,  templa t 

but  the  Arians  obtained  his  recalé  and  fúcr¿¡^  urb€niqneeoñí?nrelh:quatisrabjque 

eleéled  him  biíhap  of  Cyzícus.    The  his  aheatís :  eiquc populo >  ci<vitatique  me- 

manners  and   doctrines  of  the  Euno-  jfrów ,  fürmidm&n,   ohli<vioMm  iiijiaaiis, 

rnians  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  proditique  Romam  ad  me  mcofque  <vcniatis\ 

/Vnans.  nofiraque  <vo bis  toca,  templa ,  /acra ,  ar¿f 

EÜNUCH,   éí#%®'4  a  caftrated  per  fon-  acceptior,  probatiorque  Jít ;  núlú  quoque, 

■  Seetbe  articLe  CastratioN,  popu  foque  Rúmknoy  militihufque  meispra- 

Jn  Britain,  France,   &T¿\  eunuchs  are  pofiti  fifis  ¡  ut  fáamiSt  intEÜigainufque^ 

never  made,  but  upon  occafion  of  f'ome  S¿c,  Ji  íta  fccerítjst  <voveo  votu  templa, 

di  fea  fe,  which  renders  Aich  arr  óperation  luda/que  fa&urum, 

necéfTary  s  but  in  Itaiy,  tftey  make  great  They  always  took  Ít  for  gran ted  that 

numbcrs  of  children,  from  one  to  three  the  ir  prayer  was  heard,  and  that  the  goda 

years  of  age,  eunuchs,  every  year,  to  had  deferted  the  place  and  carne  o  ver  to 

fnpply  the  operaos  and  theatres  of  all  them,  provided  tliey  were  able  to  niakc 

Europe  with  fingers  :  though  ít  is  not  themfelves  mafters  of  it, 

one  in  three,  that,  after  having  loíl  their  EVOCATORliE  epiftolte,  amongtheRo* 

víriHty,  .has  a  good  voíce  for  a  recom-  inans,  letters  fent  by  the  emperors  to 

pence,    In  the  eaftern  partsof  the  worJd,  command  the  attendance  of  any  perfon  i 

thev  make  eunuchs  in  order  to  beguards  or  Ictters  granting  lieence  to  any  one  to 

or  attendants  on  their  women.    The  wait  on  the  emperors  every  perfoh  not 

feraglio  of   the  eaílern  emperors   are  beíng    allowed  this  privtlege    till  they 

chiefly  fer ved  and  gii arded  by  eunuchs  ;  had'  defired  and  obtained  the  é<vocatori¿e 

and  yet,  from  good  authoriry,  we  leam,  epiftoliz* 

that  the  rich  eunuchs  in  Períia,  and  other  EYOLUTE,   evoluta,  in  the  higfter 

comí  tries  keep  feraglio's  for  their  own  geometry,  a  curve,  which,   by  beíng 

ufe,   Thofe  who,  out  of  an  ímprudent  gradually    opened,    deferí  bes  another 

zeal  to  gu^d  themfelves  from  fenfbal  curve.    Scich  is  the  curve  BCF  j  (píate 

pléafuresj    made    themfelves   eiinuchí?,  for  if  a  thread  FCM  be 

v.'ere,  by  the  council  of  Nice,  condemned  wrapped  about,  or  applied  to,  the  faid 

and  excluded  from  holy  orders.    There  curve,  and^  then  unwound  again,  the 

are  fe  ve  ral  levere  prohibí  tions  ín  Ger-  point  M  there  of  will  deferí  be  another 

many  againíl  the  making  of  eunuchs  ;  curve  A  M  Mf  called  by  Mr.  Huygens, 

and  in   France  an  eunuch  muíl  not  a  curve  deferibed  from  evolution.  The 

marryj  11  Ot  even  with  the  con  fe  nt  of  the  part  of  the  thread,  M  G5  is  called  the 

woman,  radius  of  the,  evolufe,  or  of  the  oicula- 

Euwuchs>  in  church  hiffory^  a  fet  of  tory  cíi ele  deícribed  on  the  center  C  with 

heretíes,  in   the    third  century,   who  the  radius  M  C. 

were  mad  enough  to  cadrate»  not  only.  Henee,  1,  when  the  point  E  fnlls  in  A, 

tli  o  fe  of  their  own  perfuafioflj  but  e  vén  the  radius  of  the  evolute  M C  is  equal  tó 

all  Others  that  they  could  lay  hold  of ;  thearchB  C  ;  bjut  if  not,  to  AE  and  th* 

they  took  their  riíé  from  the  ex  ampie  of  arcb  B  CÉ    %,  The  radius  of  the  evolute. 

Origen,  wlio,  mifunderfíanding  the  fol-  CM,  h  perpendicular  to  the  curve  A  M. 

lowing  wovds  ofour  Saviour,— — <É  And  3.   Eecaufe  the  radius  M  C  of  the  evo* 

"  eunuchs  who    made  themfelves  en-  hite  continuaily  touches  it,  it  is  evídent 

"  nucha  for  the  kingdom  oí  heaven/'  from  its  generation,  that  it  may  be  de- 

caftrated  htmfelf.  feríbed  through  innumerable  point?,  if 

EVO  CATION*  EVO  catión,   in  román  the  tangents  in  the  parís  of  the  evolute 

antiqnity,  a  íblemn  i  n  vi  canon  prtferred  are  produced  un  ti)  they  become  equaJ  to 

by  way  of  prayer,  to  the  gods  and  god-  their  correfpoudingarches*    4,  The  evo- 

deífes  of  a  befieged  town,  to  forfake  ít  hite  of  the  common  parábola  is  a  para- 

and  come  overto  the  Romans.  bola  of  the  fe  con  d  kind,  whofe  para- 

The  form  of  evocation  ufed  at  taking  meter  is  :f.-J>  of  the  common  one.  5» 

the  city  of  Carthage  is'  related  by  Ma-  The  evolute  of  a  cycloid  is  another  cy- 

crob.  Sat.  it  1.  9*  in  ihefollowlng  words.  clpid  equal  and  limilar  to  it.    6.  All  the 

Si  éust  Jt  dea  es,  atl  populus^  cvuitafque  arches  of  evolute  curves  are  rectifiabíe, 

Carthagmkñfis  efi  in  tutela,  teque  máxime  if  the  radii  of  the  evolute  can  be  ex- 

ilkt  (¡¡ti  urbis  bujusi  populiqus  tutelam  prefled  geométrica II y,  ,  Thofe  who  de- 

mWh  precúr} :  <vmer?rque7  neniamque  íire  a  more  particular .  acequnt  of  t befe 
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cumEíj  miv  con  fu!  e  Huygens's  Horo- 
iogium  OfoilJaioríu m,  5ír  Ifrac  N  fis- 
ión Ts  and  Mac-Laurirf  s  Fluxíon.5$?  and 

EVOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  extra étíon 
of  roors.    See  the  article  ExtRactioN* 

Ev'OLUTlON,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  tno- 
lion  maje  hy  a  body  of  tioop?,  wlien 
they  are  obliged  10  chati  ge  ilteír  foim 
and  difpontion,  ín  order  to  pi  éter  ve  a 
ppfks  or  occupy  another,  to  atiack  an 
enemy  with  more  advantage,  or  to  be  i  11 
a  condición  of  defending  t  he  m  fe  Ivés  the 
foetten 

It  coufifts  in  doublings,  connter-marches, 
eonverfions,  ©V.  A  hattalion  dolibles  the 
ranks,  when  attacked  ín  front  or  rear, 
to  prevent  its  being  ña n ke d ,  or  ftir- 
rounded  j  fot  then  a  battalion  fighiswb  h 
*  larger  front»  The  files  are  doubled 
either  to  accommodate  themfdves  to  the 
neceflity  of  a  narrow  ground,  or  tp  re- 
íift  an  enemy  which  attacks  theúi  m 
íiank;  buí  íf  ihe  grotmd  wül  al  lew  ¡t, 
conveifion  is  müch  préferabíe¿  be  ra  ufe 
after  converfion  the  hiuiaiion  is  iri  its 
firít  form,  and  oppofes  the  filé  leaderSj 
whích  are  general  ly  the  beft  men  to  the 
enemy  ;  and  Ükewife,  becaufe  doublíng 
the  files  in  a  new,  or  not  well  difciplined 
régimen  r3  fhey  may  happen  to  fall  into 
diforder,    See  the  arriele  Doubling* 

EÜONYMUS,  the  Spindle  trees  ín 
botan  y,  a  genus  of  the  tetraridria  mono- 
gynía  clafs  of  plan  ts,  the  coi  olla  whereof 
confifts  of  four  ovated,  plañe,  and  patent 
petáis,  ionger  than  the  cup:  the  frult 
is  a  fueeulent,  colon  red  capfule?  of  a 
quadragonal  figure,  formed  of  four 
val  ves,  termina  t  i  ng  in  four  points,  and 
forming  four  celU ;  tbe  feeds  aiefingle, 
of  an  oval  figure,  and  covered  with  a 
calyprra.  See  píate  XCIV.  fig,  5* 
The  fruit  of  thís  plant  provokes  vomit- 
ing,  ís  a  ííornachicj  and  purges  by  ftool  t 
howevei-j  ir  is  dangerous,  and  tilo u Id  be 
taken  cautíouíly, 

EVORA,  or  EBORA,  a  city  cf  Portugal, 
feventy  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Liíbon.  It  is 
an  archbimopric  and  uníveríity>  and  ís 
fittiated  m  one  of  the  pleafaníeft  and  moft 
fruirfu]  countríes  of  that  kingdom.  See 
the  article  Poeittical, 

5EEUPATORIUM,  hjemp  acmmont,  ín 
botanyr  a  genus  of  tlje  fyugenefia-  poly- 
gamia  sequalis  cjafs  of  plauts,  the  com- 
pon r>d  corollá  of  wrhích  is  nniforru  and 
ítibulpfe  ;  ihe  hermapbrodite  flowers  are 
eqtial  ;  the  pirtial  flower  is  infundibuli- 
forrn  1  the  ú  mt  ís  j&ked>  mi] y  covered 


by  the  cup :  the  f¿eds  are  oblong,  and 
crowned  with  a  pin  mofe  down, 
This  piant  is  hepauc  and  vulnerary  ♦ 
but  the  principa í  ufe  of  ít  in  cachcx^? 
catarrhs,  and  in  fnppreflions  of  uriñe 
and  the  me n íes:  tíie  rüot  purges  juft  ¡a 
manner  of  the  whiie  hdlebore». 

EUPHEMIA,  a  purt  rown  of  the  fnrfher 
C  a 1 1  ( >i  i  a  t  in  Napies,  fifty  mi  lea  non  h. 
eaft  of  Reg^io* 

EUPHEMISMj  fiííu^EF/AOí,  ín  rhetori^  a 
figure  which  expreíTes  things  in  ihem- 
felves  dífagreeable  ¿n¿  fhocking,  in  terms 
jmplying  f lie  contipry  qualiiy  ;  ^uS) 
the  Pontup,  or  Black  Sea»  haviug  th>a 
epiihet  a.f^íj  i+  e*  inhofpitahle,  gíven 
ít,  by  rea  fon  ,of  the  íisvage  cruel  tv  of 
rhofe  who  inbabiíed  the  neigh  bou  ring 
con n tries,  thiá  ñame,  hy  enpheinifia, 
vas  changed  into  that  oí  Euxinus*  Tin;s 
QvkíTrij},  iib  iiu  d*i%t 

Dum  me  teiramm  fars  pené  ¡uwigimtt 

■  Púílti 

EuxinUs  faifa  nomine  ííiBus  ¡labeL 
Afidagainj  in  Trif,  lib^v.  ei  10, 
Qiierti  Unet  Euxtni  mmdax  cogmmlm 

In  which  íignificahons,  nobody  will  deny 
its  being  a  fpecies  of  i  ron  y  s  hiii  fvpry 
euphemifm  i$  not  irony,  foi  We  fomé- 
times  ufe  ímproper  and  íofr  terina  rn  tlie 
fame  fenfe  wiíh  ibe  proper  -and  haffh* 
EUPHONY,  íü$tnvtAt  ín  ^nuiinar,  an 
eafíiteTs,  fmoodinefsj  and  elegaricejin 
pronunesatiotn 

'  Euphony  is  properly  a  figure,  wlierehy 
we  fupprefs  a  letter  that  is  too  harílit  and 
conven  Ít  into  a  fmoother,  CGnliary  to 
the  ordínary  rules  ;  of  thís  there  are 
abnndance  of  examplesj  in  all  lan- 
gu?iges* 

EUPHORBIA,  ín  botany  a  genus  cf  the 
polyancínn-  mondgynia  ciáis  of  plants, 
comprehending  tbe  tithymalus  or  ípurge, 
the  euphorbium  properly  fo  called,  the 
ttthymaloides,  and  the  efula  of  authrrs, 
The  flower  confifts  of  four  or  Uve 
petáis,  which  are  thick,  gibbons,  turbU 
nated  and  ti  uncated :  the  fruit  is  a. 
roundiHi  trilocular  capfule,  coutaming  a 
ííngle  ronndifh  feed* 
The  euphorbium  has  a  flefhy  or  angular 
ftalk,  and  the  petáis  ín  fome  fpecies  are 
tiifid  5  the  tilhymalus  has  lea  ves  011  the 
ftalk,  which  the  others  have  not  í 
the  tithymaloides  has  tbe  calyx  gibhoua 
on  the  nnder  fide.    See  the  articleEu- 

EUPHORBIUM,  in  pharmacyj  a  g^ 
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reían  brought  lis  always  ín  loofe  fmooth, 
and  gloífy  gold-eoloured  drops  or 
gr¿iiiles:.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  eu- 
phorbium  antiquoru  iti  vernnrij  which 
grows  ta  ten  ar  tweJve  feet  high.  lis 
principal  ufe  is  externa! ly  b  íinapifms, 
and  plafters  applied  to  the  feet,  which 
are  tntended  to  fti  mu  late,  -but  not  ab- 
falutety  to  raife  bliíters  ;  for  it  is  ob- 
ferved  by  Avifenna,  .that  whm  talceri 
internall  y  in.  lar  ge  dofes,  ít  has  béen 
found  to  exulcérate  ,  the  inteflmes,  and 
bring  orí  death  itíélf,  after  the  mofl:  ter- 
rible íyiriptoms» 

EtfPHRASIA,  EYE-bricht,  ín  bofany, 
a  gen us  of  the  didynamiaangiofpemiia 
clafs  of  plañís,  the  coro! la  of  which 
confifts  of  a  finóte  ringent  petal  ;  the 
uibe  is  of  the  length  of  the  cup  j  the  upper 
]¡p  ís  cóncava  and  emarginated  *  the 
lower  one  is  patent,  and  divíded  ínto 
three  fegments  :  the  fruit  is  an  ovato- 
obloDg,  comprefled  capfule,  forming  twá 
celk:  thE  feecjs  are  numerous,  very 
IVnall,  and  of  a  round  ifh  figure. 
This  plant  is  an  ophthalmic  and  ce- 
phaltc,  and  good  for  a  weak.  memory, 

ÉUPBRATES,  the  fintft  river  ín  Turky 
in  Aña,  has  two  fo  urces,  north  vira  rd 
oí"  the  city  of  Erzernm,  in  40o  north 
Jatitiufe.  Af'ier  ,  pafling  Ihróngh  Ar- 
menia, ít  divide?  Syria  from  Diarbeck  or 
AÍTyria,  runs  through  Eyraca  or  Chal- 
deá  j  and  uniting  with  the  Tygrts,  it 
paites  by  the  cíiy  of  B  a  fío  ra,  fifty  miles 
beW  which  Ít  fajls  into  the  gulph  of 
Ptríia. 

Eureux,  a  etty  of  Normandy  in  France, 
capital  of  a  te  nitor  y  of  the  fame  ñame, 
íitu;ited  25  miles  fouth  of  Rouen,  EaíL 
•long,  Io  la',    Nonh  lat.  49o  5'. 

EURÍPÜS,  a  ftraic  between  the  ífland  of 
JSj^ropont?  and  the  confinen  r  of  Greece* 
rirmtarkable  for  iss  Irregular  tides. 
Tbeterm  eurípus  is  fomethues  ufed,  in  a 
more  general  i  en  fe,  for  any  ítraíts,  where 
ihe  water  is  much  agitated. 

EUROPE,  the  fca'ft  of  the  four  grand 
divifion  s  of  the  earth,  is  ftiuated  be* 
tvveen  56o  and  jz°  north  iatituríe  ;  and 
between  10o  degrees  weft  longir.ide,  and 
65  o  eaft  longitude  9  being  about  3000 
miles  Jong  ¡rom  north  to  fouth.,  and 
2500  miles  broad  from  eaft  to  vvéft* 
It  is  bounded  by  the  frozen  orean  on 
the  north,  by  Afra  on  the  eafts  by  the 
Medi tenanean,  which  feparates  k  from 
Africa,  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  At- 
hmk  ocean  m  the  weft» 


Enrope  is  commonly  fubdivíded  íúím 
th  re  e  gr  a  p  d  d i  v  i  íion  s ,  n  orth ,  m  i  d  d  le,  a  nd 
fouth.  The  north  or  upper  divifion  com- 
prehends  RufTia  or  Muíbovy,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  the  iílands 
óf  Bntain,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and 
thofe  of  the  Baltíc.  The  middíe  divifion 
con  ta  bs  Poland>  ,  Germany,  and  the 
h  ere  di  ta  ry  dominíons  of  the  houfe  of 
Auílfia/  the  Low  Coiintries,  or  Ne- 
therlands,  and.France*  The  foutheini 
divifion  com prehends  Turky  in  Europea 
the  aniien^  Greece.  chíefiy,  Switzerland^ 
líifyi  Spain  and  Portugal^  and  the 
iílands  óf  Se  i  ly,  Sardbía,  Corfica,  Ma- 
jorca, Mi n orea,  Ii/ica,  and  thofe  of  the 
Archípelago.  See  the  articles  Russia, 
Swhdeíj,  DenmaK-K,  &c. 

EURYTHMY,  in  architeaure,  paint- 
ing,  and  fcuípturCj  is  a  certaín  majefíyj 
elegance,  and  eafinefsf  appearing  in  the 
compofitíon  of  divers  members,  or  parts 
of  a  body,  painting  or  feulpture,  and  re- 
fu  J  ú  ng  from  the  fine  proportíon  of  it. 
Virruvius  ranks  the  eurythmia  among  the 
efTential  párts  of  architsíture  :  he  de-* 
feribes  i  tas  confiíting  ín  the  beauty  of  the 
conílruclíon,  or  aíTemblage  of  the  feyeral 
part?  of  the  work,  which  renders  its  af- 
ptírj  or  its  whole  appearance,  grateful  ; 
e.  gr.  when  the  height  correfponds  to  the 
brtadth,  and  the  bread  th  to  the  length* 
Éyejyn,  in  bis  account  of  archite£t;ire, 
fays,  that  from  thefe  three  ideas,  or  de- 
hgns,  <viz,  orthography,  fcenograghy5 
and  pro  file,  it  is,  that  the  fame  enryth- 
mia,  majrlííc  and  beautiful  appearance 
of  *an  ediñee  does  reíultj  which  createt 
that  agreeable  harmony  between  the  íe* 
veral  dímeníions,  L  e,  between  the  length, 
breadtb,  and  height  of  each.  room  in  a 
fahric,  fo  that  nothing  feems  difpro- 
portíonal,  too  long  for  fhís,  or  too  broad 
for  that,  but  correfponds  in  a  juftand  re- 
gular fymmetry  and  coníent  of  alí  the 
parts  witb  the  whole, 

EU3T ATHIANS,  the  fame  witb  the  ea- 
tholics  of  Antioch,  ín  the  IVth  century, 
fo  called  from  their  refufing  to  acknow- 
ledge  any  other  bífliop  befide  St*  Eufta- 
thius,  who  was  depofed  by  the  Arians^ 

EUSTACE,  or  Eustatia,  one  of  the 
Caribbee- iílands,  four  miles  weft  of  St, 
Chnftopber\  and  fubjecT:  to  the  Dutch. 

EUSTYLE,  in  architeclure,  a  fort  of 
building  in  which  the  pilláis  are  placed 
at  the  moft  eonvenient  di  dance  one  from 
another,  the  intercoltimniations  being  juíl 
two  diamtters  »nd  a  quarter  of  the  co- 
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Spmn>  except  thofe  in  the  middlí  of  the 
a  ce,  befo  re  and  behind,  whieh  are  three 
diarheters  díftant. 
EUTYCHIANS,  m  churcb-hiftory,  heré- 
tica in  the  Vtíi  centúry,  who  embraced 
,  the  errors  of  the  nionk  Etjtyehes,  main- 
tainmg  that  there  was  onj  y  one  na  tu  re  in 
Jeítis  Chriír.     The  divine  natute  ae-, 
cording  to  them,  had  foentirely  fwallow- 
eH  u p  tbe  human,  that  the  latter  could 
not  he  diftingtiiíhed  ;  ínfomuch,  that  Je- 
,  fus  Chiiít  was  merely  God>    and  had 
,  norhing  nf  humanity  bnt  the  appear- 
anee»    Ttíis  herefy  was  condemntd  in  a 
-  conncíl  held  at  Coriftanliriople  m  44$, 
which  fentence  was  confinned  by  the  ge- 
,  neral  counu]  of  Chalcedon,  in  451. 
EUXINE,  the  fame  with  the  Black-fea. 

Seethe  arriate  Black  -sea, 
EWEj  the  englifh  ñame  of  a  female  fheep. 

Ste  the  article  Sheep. 
BWRY,  m  the  briiiíh  cüflom?,  an  office 
in  the  king*s  hoivíhold,  which  has  the 
.  care  of  the  table-linen,   of  laying  the 
cloth,   and  fer?ing  tip  water,  in  filver 
ewers,  a!ter  dinner. 
EXACTÍON,  in  lawt  a  wrong  done  by 
an  ofhcei\  or  a  per  fon  in  pretended  nn- 
thority,  in  taking  a  reward  or  ífíe,  that 
h  not  allowed  by  law. 
A  perfon  gutlty  of  exacción  roa  y  be  fined 
.  and  ¡mprironed*    Tt  is  ofrerv  confounded 

with  exíoríion.    See  ExTORTiON. 
EXACTOR  eiegis,  is  fometimes  tafeen 
for  the  iheriffj  thotigh  more  generally  h 
denoten  any  perfon  that  colleéts  the  pub- 
lic  monies,  &c, 
EXACUM,  in  botany  a  gemís  of  the  te- 
tiandria-jnonooynía  claí's  of  p'ants  :  the 
flower  h  in^nopetaiouSj.  paíent,  and  di - 
vided  into  four  fegmtrnts  at  the  íimb  ; 
the  fruit  ¡s  a'bilocüiar  ca  piule,  m<u  ked 
W3th  iwo  deep  farro  ws,  opening  at  the 
top,  and  contaimng  numerous  feedg. 
EXiEKESlS,  ¡n  furgery,  the  operation  of 
extraíViog  or  taking  away  fumethíng  that 
h  hmtFijl  to  the  human  body. 
^XAGGERATIÜN,  in  reihonc,  a  kind 
of  h  y  pe  ib  o  le,  whereby  things  are  aü¿- 
mented  or  atnpliíied,  by  faying  rrfore  than 
the  truth,  either  as  to  good  or  bad, 
There  are  íwo  kinds  of  exaggeratíon, 
the  one  of  things,  the  other  of  wotds, 
The  ftiñ  i$ produced?  1  ►  By  a  muítitnde 
of  deñnitions.  2,  Ey  a  mültktule  of  ad- 
j^nc^s*    3.  By  a  tktaU  ofeaufes  and  ef- 
fz&$*  4.  Ey  an  tr¡u  meration  of  confe- 
quences.    5,  Ey  comparifons*    And,  6. 
|   By  the  contiaft  of  epítliLts  and  ra  ti  o  nal 
t  infere  nce. 
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Exaggeratíontywordsís  erTeáed,  it  g„ 
uhng  metaphors.  By  hyperboles.  / 
By  fy  non  y  mons  terme.  4.  By  a  collec* 
tion  of  fplendid  and  magnificent  expref. 
íions-i  5.  Ey  perTj>hrafis#  6.  By  rene* 
títíon*  And,  laftly,  by  eonfirmatiorí  with 
an  oath  ;  as  for  example>  f f arietes ,  mt- 
dxus  fidius,  grafías  tibi  agen  geflinnt* 
See  Metafhor  and  Hype&bóle. 

Ex  ag  g  e  íi  atio  n ,  ín  paintiiig,  a  methad 
by  which  the  artiít,  in  reprefentíng  things, 
ehargej  them  too  much,  or  makes  thern 
too  írong,  either  in  refpea  of  the  deFgn 
or  the  tolo uring.  It  differs  from  carica- 
tu  ring,  in  that  ihe  latter  perverts  or  gjves 
a  tvirn  to  the  features  of  a  face,  which 
they  had  not  5  whereae  exaggeration  only 
heightens  or  i  m  pro  ves  what  they  had. 

EXALTATION,  elevation,  in  a  figura, 
ti  ve  íenfe,  is  appiied  to  denote  the  inaii. 
gnration,  eoronation,  Éff,  of  the  pope, 
See  the  arricies  In aucuration,  &c. 

Exaltatiow  of  the  cro/Sf  ín  church- 
híltoryi    See  the  artícle  Cross, 

Exalt ation,  ín  aftrology,  is  a  dígnity 
wh  ich  a  planef  acquires  i  ti  certain  íigns  ot 
parts  of  the  zodíac,  which  dignity  is  fap- 
pofed  to  give  it  an  extraordinary  efficacy 
and  ínfhience-  Thus  the  15°  of  cáncer 
is  the  exalta  tion  of  jupíter,  accordin^  to 
Albu mazar  ;  that  of  the  ftm  is  the  19o  of 
aries,  and  that  of  the  moon  is  in  tauru^ 

Exaltation,  in  chemiítryj  fignifies  an 
opetatfcn  by  which  a  fubftance  has  it?, 
properties  cbanged  and  raifed  to  a  higher 
degree  of  dignity  and  vírttie* 
There  are  two  kiuds  of  exahation  : 
Maturation,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
raiEing  aiiít  promoting  a  thing  frem  a 
cr  ude  to  a  mam  re  and  perfecl  Aate.  Asvd, 
1,  Grada  tion- 

EXAMINARON,  an  exa^  and  ícsipu- 
lous  difquifnion  or  enquiryj  ín  order  b 
find  oot  thetruth  of  any  thíng. 

Sá'If-Ex am  1  Wat  10 N ,  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion  to  repentance,  is  reda ced  by  divines 
to  five  points  *  jé  A  returning  thanks  to 
Güdforhis  benefits.  AbeggitigQf 
grace  and  líghr,  to  know  and  dittinguííh 
our  fins.  3;  An  enqiury  into  all  our 
words,  thonghts,  and  aóííons,  in  order 
to  learn  what  has  been  offenfive  to  Goo\ 
4»  A  hegging  of  pardon,  and  conceivtTtg 
a  lince  re  fonow  for  having  difpleafed 
him,  5.  Making  a  firm  refolütíon  not 
to  ofíend  him  any  more  5  and  taking  the 
neceffary  p  re  can  tion  s  £0  preferve  ouifelves 
from  it. 

EXAMINERS,  ín  chancery,  two  offices 
of  that  courtj  wbo  examinej  upon  oath, 

witneíf» 
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witneflcs  produced  ib  caufes  dependíng  Phito,  and  other  antiént  wíiters,  for  iba 

there,  by  éithér  the  comptarnant  or  de*  choragus,  or  he  whd  íung  firft  in  thc'an- 

feridantj  where  tbe  \VifoefTes  live  in  Lon-  tíeiit  cborus.   See  the  articles  Choragus 

don,  or  nearít*  Sometimes  páríies  them-  and  Chorus. 

felveí,  by  particular  order,  are  examin-  EXARTICUL  ATION,  in  furgery,  See 

ect.    I"  the'country,  above  twenty  miles  the  article  Lvxation, 

from  London,  on  the  partíes  joining  in  EX  AUCTOR' ATION,  '  txauiloráiiüt  iti 

coinniiífion,  witnefíes  are  examiried  by  román  amjqoity,  corresponded  ¿  in  fbme 

co  in  mi  ííion  erSj  being  ufualiy  counfellors  itieafure/to  our  teping  íbldiers  or  farlors 

orattornies,  not  concerned  in  the  caufe,  in  halt  pay  5  bnt  difteréd  in  this,  tbat 

See  thearticle  ChapícerV.  tbe  exaüétorati  milites  werff-depriyéli  of 

EX  AMPLÍE,    in   rhetoric,    is  a  way  of  their  pay  and  arms,  wíchout  heing  abfo- 

reafoning,  by  whích  a  particular  fn£l  is  luiely  difcbargcd.    Some  tió;  es, '  indeed, 

produced,  or  déared  up,  by  another  that  it  fignifies  a  ftilí,  but  ignommiotis^  di¿ 

¡s  fsmiláf  to  \U  cíia'rgej 

EXANNtFATu  kolL,  tbat  whereín,  accord-  EXC  ALCEATION,  amntig  tbe  Hebrews, 

íng  to  (he  oíd  way  of  exhibittng  fheiifFs  was  a  particular  láw#  whi  reby  a  wítfow, 

accotints,  the  ii  Invisible  fines  and  del  pe-  whom  bcr  h  uíband's * Wotíi'er  refiríeá  10 

rate  debts  were  tranfcribed.  marry,  had  a  ríght  to  fu  ni  1  non  hftn  to  a, 

This  roll  was  yearly  read  over  to  tbe  con  re  of  jufttce,  and,  upbn  bis  refúfa.1, 

¡herifFs,  to  fee  what  míght  be  goitenv  might  excalceat  him,  tliat  is,  pulí  off 

therehy.  o  ríe  of  his  fhoes,  nná  fpit  in  hrs  face  5 

EXANTHEMA,    i^tv^cc*   among  phy-  bóttí  of  tbem   aélions   ot  gieat  ígnó- 

fíciauSj  denotes  any  kind  oí  efiWeícence  míny. 

oréruptKHi,  as  the  meafles,  purple  Spots  EXGÁMBIATORS,  in  our  oíd  cultoms, 

m  the  plague,  or  mabgnant  fevers,  &c±  petíons  empluyed  in  exchanging  lanrts, 

EXARCH,  t%*?xf&,>  in  antiquhy,  an  oí-  nincb  tbe  fámé  as  our  brókers  are  betvíeéá 

ñcer  í'entby  the  emperors  of  tbe  eaít^  in-  merchanta*    See  tlic  attícJe  Broker. 

to  Italy?  in  quality  of  virar,  or  ratlter  EXCELLENCY,  a  tltJe  antiently  given  to 

"prsefect,  to  defend  that  partof  Italy  which  kings  and  emperors,  but  now  t o  embaíd 

was  yet  under  their  obedience,  and  par-  fadors,  and  otber  perfons,  who  are  not 

doularly  [he  city  of  Ravenna,  againít  tbe  íjualified  for  iliat  of  highítefs»  and  yet  are 

Lombards-    Thtí  exarch  reiilcd  at  Ra-  to  be  eíevated  aboye  tbe  other  inferior 

venna,  whích  place,  wiíb  Rome,  was  all  dignities. 

that  was  lefE  to  the  emperorSj  of  their  In.England  and  Fr  ance  the  title  ís  now 

italiati  dbntinions.    Tbe  fjrft  exarch  was  peen  liar  to  embaíTadors,  but  very  eom- 

under  Juítín  ihe  younger,  in  the  year  mon  in  Genuany  and  Italy.    Thofe  it 

567,  after  Relilarius  and  Naifes  had  was  fu  ft  appropriated  to,  were  the  princes 

dríveu  tbe  biirbarians  oüt  of  Italy.    The  of  the  blood  of  the  fevei  al  roy^l  houles  j 

hft  was  Eutychins,  dtfeaied  by  Adol-  but  tbey  quitted  itfor  tbat  of  b;ghnefit  up- 

phus  king  of  the  Lombards,  in  751,  But  on  feveraj  gieat  lords  aíl\iming  exctllen- 

Pfipin,  king  of  France,  deprived  hím  of  cy,    The  nubaJfrrfors  have  only  boie  it 

the  exarchate,  and  inade  a  gift  of  it  to  fin  ce  the  year  1593,  when  the  pope  c«m- 

th«  pope,  orderíng  his  chaplain  to  lay  the'  plimented  the  duke  de  Nevéis,  embsíía- 

keys  of  all  the  towns  on  the  altar  of  St.  dor  from  Henry  ÍV,  of  France,  wuh  the 

Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome,  title  of  excellency  j  and  tbough  it  was  on 

ÉXAftCii  qf  a  dkcej'e  was  the  fame  with  accotint  of  bis  birfh,    and  not  of  bis 

primate,    See  the  article  Primate.  chárafter^  yet  the  embafladors  of  ajina- 

Exarch  alfo  denotes  a n  ofHcer  ftill  fu nüít-  tions  have  ever  fince  claimed  the  fame 

ingin  the-greek  churcht  being  a  kind  of  appelhtion. 

yifitoi,  or  one  deputed  by  the  patmrch  The  embaíTadors  of  Venics  hive  only  had 

inLo  provinces,  to  fee  wbether  the  btfhops  the  title  of  excellency  fin  ce  the  year  16  j6t 

do  their  duty,  and  whether  the  reíl  of  the  whcu  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain  con- 

clergy  obferve  the  canons  of  the  churcb-  femed  to  allow  it  to  them.    The  court 

There  is  another  ofHcer  alto  of  this  ñame  of  Rome  never  allows  that  title  to  any 

under  the  patriareis  of  the  greek  churcb,  emb-iífador  who  is  a  churchman,  as  ¡udg- 

vvho  has  the  eare  and  infpe&ion  of  tbe  ing  it  a  fecular  title. 

patriarchal  monafteríes,  or  fuch  as  de-  The  embaíTadors  of  France  at  Rome, 

pend  immediately  on  the  patriarch.  antiendy  gave   tbe  title  of  excellency 

EXARCHQS  is  a  na  rae  given  by  Homer7  to  all  the  rdadous  of  the  pope  then 

reigning,' 
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,  xcígning,  and  to  fe  vera:!  otlier  noblemen  5 
but  now  they  are  more  referved  in  that 
refpeél  5  though  they  ftill  tieat  all  I  he 
román  princes  wtth  excellency  :  on  the 
other  handr,  the  court  of  Rome  beftows 
the  fame  title  oti  the  chance!  Icr,  mínifters, 
and  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  p:  eíidents  of 
the  fbveieign  courts  oí  Fl  anee,  the  prefi- 
dents  of  the  councits  ín  Spain,  and  the 
chancellor  of  Poland }  if  they  are  not  ec- 
defiaftics* 

EXCENTRÍC,  ín  geometry,  a  rerm  ap- 
plied  to  cheles  and  fpheres  which  ha  ve 
not  the  lame  center,  and  confrquemiy 
are  not  para  11  el  5  in  oppoíkion  to  con- 
centríc,  where  they  are  paráHei,  having 
one  common  center. 

Bxcentrjc  cirefe}  ín  the  ptolemaie  fy- 
ítern,  the  very  orbit  of  the  planet  itfelf, 
which  it  was  íbppoíed  to  deferibe  ahout 
the  earth.  ít  was  alíb  called  the  defe- 
rente   See  the  article  Dé  FE  RE  NT. 

ExcENTRtC  árele,  in  the  new  aílronomy, 
a  círcíe  defenbed  from  the  center  of  the 
orbit  of  the  planet,  wíth  half  the  axis  as 
a  radius, 

Excentric  cquatioxy  \ n  the  oíd  a ftrono * 
myf  ¡s  an  angle  made  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  center  of  the  earth.,  and  a  not  he  r 
drawn  from  the  center  of  the  exceotric  ¡o 
rhe  body  or  place  of  any  planet,  the  fame 
with  the  proltaphsereíis  j  and  is  equal  to 
the  difference  (accounted  Ín  an  arch  of 
the  ecliptíc)  between  the  ftín's  or  plartefs 
real  and  apparent  place* 

ÍLxcentric  place  of  a  flanet%  is  the,  very 
point  of  the  orbit,  where  the  circle  of  in- 
di natíon  coming  from  the  place  of  a 
planet  in  its  orbit,  falta  thereon  with 
ríght  angles. 

ánomaly  of  the  Excent  ric.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Anomaly. 

EXCEN TR IC I T Y j  in  the  oíd  aílronomy. 
ís  the  di  dan  ce  of  the  center  of  the  oibit 
of  a  planet  from  the  center  of  the  earth. 
It  is  generally  allowed  that  íaturn,  Júpi- 
ter, mars>  venus,  and  meicury,  ha  ve 
íuch  an  exrentncity,  beca  ufe  they  appear 
\ó  us  of  differerit  magnitudes  at  difieren t 
times,  whic Ei  cernid  only  proceed  from 
henee  that  their  orbits  beíng  excentric  to 
the  earth,  in  fomc  parts  ihcreof  they  are 
nearer  us,  and  m  other  5  mere  remóte. 
Butfomedifpute  has  been  made  about  the 
excentricities  of  the  fun  and  moon.  Ma- 
lí y  people  maintain  that  the  fu  ir  and  moon 
íippear  fometimes  larger,  and  fometimes 
lefs  j  not  that  tbey  are  nearer  us  at  one 
fámé  than  at  anlnher,  büt  becaufe  they 
ítre  viewed  ihrough  different  col u mus  of 
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ñ|rp  which  producing  a  difl^rence  ín  ttif 
Tefraclion  of  their,  Jight,  may  o^aGcn 
t  h  ofe  d  i  fferen  t  a  p  pe  a  ra  nces.  O  the  rs  '¿9$ \n 
take  the  excentricities  of  the  Cutí  and 
moon  to  be  íufhcientiy  pro  ved }  both  frem 
eciipfes,  from  the  moon's  greatei  and  lef5 
paral 3 ax  atthe  íame  diftance  From  tht  ís. 
ni th,  and  from  the  fiuVs  being  ohíerved 
to  continne  longer  in  the  northern  than  in 
the  íbuthern  hemífphere*  , 
Excentrjcity,  ín  the  nev*  aílE  Dnomj',  ¡a 
the  dííiance  of  the  center  of  the  orbkcf  a 
planet  from  the  center  of  the  fun,  that  is 
the  di  11  anee  between  the  center  of  the  eU 
lipfis  and  the  focus  th^reof. 
It  is  alfo  called  íímpie  or  fingle  excen- 
tridty, 

l'o  find  the  Excent  fiiciTy  of  the  earttis 
orhit  7  and  the  place  of  the  ap/tles,  Tafc& 
an  obfervatiun  of  mars  wheti  he  is  ín  ap- 
pofition  with  the  fun,  and  then,  ¡f  mais 
be  in  M  (píate  XCIV.  3,)  che  fun 
in  S,  and  the  eaith  in  T,  they  will  be 
all  in  the  famé  right  line  M  T  S.  WJun 
mars,  after  687  dayña  returns  again  to 
the  fame  point  M,  and  the  earth  not 
reaching  the  fame  tíll  afrer  730-^  days-^ 
in  which  time  ftie  completes  two  revo- 
lutions  in  her  orhit,  is  found  in  the  pamt 
A,  obrej  ve  the  plpce  of  the  fun  fe  en  írom 
the  earth  by  the  right  line  A  S,  mi  tile 
piare  of  mars  leen  by  the  ríght  hite  AM. 
Wc  ha  ve,  therefore,  by  meansof  the  fuci's 
place  in  Er  at  the  time  of  -the  íécorjd  ob- 
l^rvation,  and  bis  place  in  F,  atthé  time 
of  the  firll  óblervatioii;  the  angle  ESP 
gíven,  to  which  the  angle  M  S  A  is 
equal.  And  by  knowing  the  place  of  tlie 
fun  and  mars  in  the  fecond  obfervaibn, 
we  Jiaue  the  diítance  of  mars  from  the 
Aiiíj  or  the  angle  M  AS.  In  the  fame 
manner  may  be  found  the  angle  M  E  B> 
and  B  S  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from 
the  fun  in  decimal  parts  of  MS,  when 
mars  returns  a  fecond  time  to  M,  and 
likewife  the  angle  M  S  C,  and  the  right 
line  S  C,  wben  mars  returns  a  thitd  time 
to  M.  Wherefore  lince  the  focu?  oí' the 
earth's  orbit  U  in  S,  and  A,  B,  and  C 
are  points  in  that  orbit,  the  Jine  of  the 
apíides  will  be  determined,  the  orbit  will 
be  deferibed,  and  con  foquen  t)  y  the  ekcea- 
tri dty  will  be  k no wn .  T he  excen t; ici t y 
of  all  the  primary  planets,  and  thepo- 
íitiop  of  the  line  of  apfides  may  he  ound 
in  the  fame  man  be  r,  if  three  heliocen- 
rric  places  of  the  pSanet,  togctbei  wím 
its  true  diltance  from  the  íbn  ave  known, 
But  ít  mult  be  obferved,  that  we  fup^ 
that  the  plaue^  ¡n  the  fame  point  ofm 
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&rbít,  has  the-farne  di  flanee  from  tbe  Can, 
wliicli  we  ™aT  ÍMppoíe  on  account 

of  the  fiowneís  of  the  ¿notion  oí"  the 
aphelia,  *  , 
The  excéntricities  of  the  feveral  orbifs  qf 
the  planeta  are  as  follow  j  fuppoíing 
the  diítance  of  the  earth  from  the  íiiji» 
,300o  eqnal  parís : 
The  exeentricity  of  mer- 

cury's  orbit  is  about       So  *\ 
Venus*?  5  í 

Theeartb's  17  [of  facíi 

MaiVs  141  fpaits, 

'.J«r  piteas  ^S0.l 
Saturtf  s  ,f$47  * 

The  excentrierty  of  the  moon's  orbit  is 
about  3,3  of  the  femi  diameter  of  tbe 
tii,  and  now  and  then  it  grows  gieater 
and  now  and  then  it  dimíniíhes.  It  is 
greateft  when  tbe  Jine  of  the  apíides  ie  co- 
incident  wíth  the  fyzygia,  or  is  rn  the  Une 
whích  joins  the  centers  oí'  the  fiiri  and 
earth.  And  the  excentricity  is  leaEt  when 
the  Jine  of  the  apíides  cuts  tbe  othej  at 
rightangles.  The  difieren  ce  hetween  the 
g reate ít  and  Jeaít  execntriciry  is  íb  conji- 
derable,  tbat  it  exceeds  the  half  of  the 
leaft  excentncity. 

QguhU  EXCKNTRICITY,  is  the  diftance  be- 
tunen the  two  foci  in  tbe  ellipfis,  which 
is  equ al  to  twice  the  fingí e  exermneity. 

EXCEPTION,  m  hw,  denotes  a  ftop  or 
fiay  toan  aáion,  and  is  eitber  dílatory 
or  p-iempíoryj  in  prbceedings  at  com- 
¿ion  Im  :  but  in  charicery  it  is  what  the 
piaintifF alled^es  againft  theíuflkiency  of 
an  anfwer,  &c,  ¡ 
An  exception  Í9  no  more  than  the  denial 
of  what  is  taken  to  he  gond  by  the  otber 
party,  eitber  in  poínt  of  ¡aw,  or  plead- 
ing*  The  council  in  a  caufe  are  to  ta  Ice 
al!  iheir  exceptions  10  the  record  at  one 
{i me,  and  befare  the  court  has  deliver- 
ed  any  opinión  of  it» 

ÉXCEPTIOK  fo  envídeme y  ís  where  a  de- 
rruí rrer  is  offered  in  any  civil  caufe,  for 
theínfuftirieney  ofthe  evtdence  given,  and 
the  court  does  hot  agree  to  ít  $  in  fuch 
cafe,  the  court,  upon  irqueft,  ís  to  feal 
a  bilí  of  exceptions  tothe  evidence,  which 
rnay  be  heard  on  a  wnt  oí  error,  A 
plabtu?  or  defendant  may  alio  aíledge 
a  11  y  exception  to  the  júdge's  opinión» 
praying  the  fame  t©  be  allowed  ;  and  if 
the  judge  refufes  ír,  then  the  parí  y  con- 
cern cd  is  to  vvríte  it  down,  and,  when 
íigned  by  counci!,  requtre  the  judge  to 
feal  tíie  fume,  to  be  heard  afterwards* 

Exceptions  in  deeds  ánd  *writ¡iigs7  is  the 
íkving  a  v^tticular  thing  out  of  a  general 


one  granted  hy  deed,  as  a  room,  íhop^ 
OJC  cellar  out  pf  a  bou  fe  5.a  field,  or  t'm- 
be r  tree s7  out  of  latid,  f , 
Exceptions  of  this  kínd  muit  be  fomtihing 
íerviceable,  and  if  they  croís  ilie  ¿^iaors 
or  are  repugnan  t  the  reto,  rhey  are  void 
of  courfe,  Yet  there.may  be  a  kind  of 
excepción,  or  faying^óut  of  exception, 
fo  as  ro  rnake  a  thmg  as  if  never  exrcpt- 
ed  $  as  where  a  lea  fe  is  made  of  a  reclory^ 
exceptíng  tbe  parfonage-bouíe,  favini  to 
tbe  feílee  a  chajnber,  ibis  íhall  país  by 
the  léale. 

EPCi^PTíVE^  foT)cthíng  that  contains 
exceptions;  fucb  are  exceptive  propofi- 
tíons*    See  the  artlele  Pe-9posítío%u 

EXCESSj  in  arithmetic  and  geometry}  is 
the  drffei  ence  between  any  jwo  unequai 
numbers  or  c^ij-cí ntitíes,  or  that  which  is 
left  after  the  leíTer  if  taken  from  br  out  of 
the  greater*    See  Subt ractio n . 

EXCHANGE,  in  a  general  fenfe3  acón- 
trac!,  or  agreement,  wbérehy  oné  tíííng 
is  given  or  exehanged  for  another.  Ste 
the  article  BÁ^terííjg. 

Exchange,  in  commerce,  implies  the  trsde 
of  moneyj  carríed  on  between  one  pUce 
and  anothci-j  by  means  oí  bilb  of  ex- 
change.  Síe  the  ni  trcle  Bill, 
The  original  traílic  of  man  k  ind  becomihg 
tronblefbm^  neceífity  led  tbem  to  the  in- 
.  ventrón  offome  moreeafy  manner  qf  con  - 
tinuing  tbeir  cvm  nierce,  for  wbicb  end 
money  was  tbought  the  moft  commodí- 
ous  mediunij  and  confeqoently  tbis  was, 
many  ages  íince,  adopted.  to  carry  on 
tbeir  ti  ade  ;  and  ftiJ!,  for  a  greater  con- 
veuierce  of  foreign  trade,  tbey  not  oniy 
mi$é  epins  of  the  tnoffc  valuáble  metab, 
but  by  de  gré  e  s,  f el  I  i  n  to  a  n  i  ni  p  ro  vertí  ?n  t 
even  of  this,  and  fubítituted  l  emíttances 
and  ertchange,  by  bilis,  10  fave  the  ex- 
pence  and  riíque  wHkh  the  poitsge  of 
mpney  from  one  kingdom  to  anotber  oc- 
cafioned, 

Eiu  as  comtnerce  varieds  fo  did  excban^e 
too,  thou^h  long  ago  they  were  genera U 
Jy  red  u  red  in  Euro  pe  into  íour,  *vix» 
cambio  cpthroune,  cambio  re^tl,  cambio 
íicco,  and  cambio  fictitío. 
Cambio  commune,  in  Enghnd,  was  tbat 
which  was  crmftitured  hy  the  fe  ver  ai 
kiiigs,  who,  having  received  monies  iri 
England,  would  jenút  the  Ilke  fum  by 

.  extbange,  tobe  paid  in  anothei  kingdom, 
Record  i  ng  to  the  valué  of  the  diiferent 
coi  iis  cunent  in  the  fe  countries.  Cambio 
real  was  when  monies  were  pard  to  the 

.  c x c h a n g er?  and  bilí s  we re  d ra w n  w i th ou t 
naming  the  fpecics?  but  actordíng  to  thfr 
7  H  vaíirc 
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*a1ue  of  the  fe  ver  al  coins ;  and  was  bo 
more  t bao  the  payment  of  money  ¡  n  Eng- 
Jand,  with  a  provifo  to  be  paid  the  juft 
valué  in  fpecie,  in  another  country*  ac- 
cording  to  the  príce  agreed  on  hetween 
the  exchanger  and  deliverer,  to  allow  or 
pay  for  the  exchange  of  the  money  and 
the  Jofs  of  time.  Cambio  ficco,  or  diy 
exchange,  ís  when  a  merchant  has  occa- 
íion  for  500 1,  for  a  certaín  time,  and 
would  pay  intereft  for  it  j  but  the  lender, 
fceing  deGrous  to  take  more  than  the  fta- 
tute  allows,  and  yet  willing  10  avoid  its 
penalty*  offers  the  500  K  by  exchange  for 
Cádiz,  to  which  the  mercham  agrees  ; 
but  having  no  correfpondent  títere,  the 
lender  defires  him  to  draw  his  bilí  on  the 
i  a  id  place,  payable  at  double  or  triple 
ufanee,  by  any  feígned  per  fon  t  as  the  ex- 
change íhajl  then  govern^  with  which  the 
merchant  compiles  j  and  on  receipt  of 
the  bilí,  the  banker  pays  the  money  and 
remits  the  bilí  to  fome  fnend  at  Cádiz, 
which  wíth  the  ejcchange  and  intereft, 
the  merchant  is  to  pay  his  creditor  i  ib  efe 
cxpences  formerly  werevery  coníiderable. 
Cambio  fiítitio  is  when  a  merchant  hath 
oocafion  for  goods,  but  cannot  fpare  mo- 
ney" for  theír  payment ,  and  the  owner  of 
them,  to  fecure  his  adyantage,  and  avoid 
the  penalty  oí  the  lasv^  a£ts  as  the  ufurer 
in  the  former  cafe,  and  ohhges  the  buyer 
to  defray  the  oipenees  of  re*  exchange, 

The  ¡uft  and  true  exchange  for  monles, 
thaí  is  at  thís  day  ufed  both  in  Englánd 
and  other  countrie?,  by  bilis,  ¡s  fiar  pro* 
pari7  or  valué  for  valué,  Thusthe  ensJifh 
exchange  is  grounded  on  the  weight 
and  finenefs  of  our  own  money,  and  the 
weight  and  ñnenefs  of  tbofe  of  each  other 
co  n  n  try ,  a  c  cord  íngto  t  hei  r  fe  ve  ra  ]  ftánd- 
ards,  and  proportionable  to  theír  valiia- 
tions,  which  being  truly  and  juftJy  made, 
afcertains  and  reduces  the  príce  of  ex- 
change for  a  fum  certaín  for  the  exchange 
of  mtmies  to  any  country  whatever.  As 
money  h  the  common  mea  fu  re  of  tilinga 
between  man  and  man  within  the  rea Im, 
fo  is  exchange  belween  merchant  and 
roetchant  both  within  and  without  the 
realm  ¿  the  which  is  properly  made  by 
billa,  when  money  delivered  fimpiy 
here  ín  Ergland,  and  bilis  recdved  for 
■  the  repayment  of  the  fame  in  fome  other 
counrry, 'either  within  or  wirhout  the 
r^abr),  at  a  f  rice  certaín j  agreed  on  be- 
fween  the  merchant  and  the  deJiverer  ;  for 
there'ís  not^t^fi'S  day  any  peculiar  or 
j>ro£er  m  onsf  11$  be  f ou  nd  infecí  ef  w  he  r 


on  outland  exchanges  can  be  groundetí  - 
fheiefore,  all  foreign  coins  are  called 

ímíiginary* 

As  the  monies  and  fpecies  of  almofi  cve- 
ry  nation  differ  not  only  in  theír  cu  rrent 
pdces,  but  alfo  in  theír  intrinfic  valué, 
there  is  a  juft  and  certaín  par  eílabliíhed 
between  them,  according  to  the  rea]  and 
effeíiive  worth  of  each  fpecies,  wjthont 
any  tegard  to  their  curreiicy  in  the  coun- 
tries  where  they  afe  coíned  j  and  the  par 
is,  by  fome  authors,  fuppored  to  be  of 
two  íbrts,  <viz.  the  one  of  real  monÍes> 
tlie  other  of  ^exchanges,  or  itnaginary 
fpeciesj  tíiox%h  both  feem  to  be  the  fame 
thíng,  as  having  a  necefíary  dependance 
on  each  other,  See  the  article  Par.* 
The  relative  abundance  and  fcarcíty  of 
fpecíe  in  difieren t  coun tries,  form  whal  h 

'  called  the  courfe  of  exchange,  This 
fcarcíty  or  plenty,  from  whence  refolts 
the  mutability  of  the  courfe  of  exchange, 
is  not  the  real,  but  a  relative  fcarcity  or 
plenty  j  for  example,  when  France  h^s 
greater  occaílon  for  fu  neis  in  H  íllind, 
than  the  Dutchof  having  funds  ín  Frunce, 
fpecie  is  faid  to  be  common  in  France, 
and  fcarce  in  Hollando  and  <v'¡ce  ver/a* 
See  Ballance  of  irade. 
In  order  to  j  udge  of  the  fcarcíty  or  pJetity 
of  fpecie,  vvemuft  know,  for  ex  ampie,  that 
if  there  are  more  bilis  from  Holiand  thsn 
there  are  from  France>  then  ípecie  ¡s  fcarce 
jn  France,  and  common  in  H'lland  ¡ 
it  then  b  eco  mes  necefTuy  tbai-  tbe  ex- 
change íliould  rifej  and  the  Dutc  h  giva 

.  more  for  fpecie  of  the  fame  v^lue  ,n 
France,  than  the  French  for  tb^t  of  an 
equivalent  valué  in  Holiand,  When  mo- 
ney of  the  fame  llandard  and  weight  in 
France,  yields  money  of  the  fame  íhndard 
and  weight  in  Holiand,  h  ís  faid  thát  the 
exchange  is  at  par*  In  the  actual  ítnte  of 
fpecie,  which  was  in  1744.»  the  par  was# 
nearly  at  54,  grofs  to  the  French  crown  of 
three  lívres.  When  the  exchange  ii 
abo  ve  54.  grofs,  theFiench  fay  it  is  htgh  ¡ 
when  beneatb,  they  fay  ít  is  low. 
In  order  to  know  the  lofs  and  gain  of  a 
fiare  in  a  particular  fituation  of  exchange, 
it  muft  be  confidered  as  debtor  and  credi- 
tor, as  buyer  and  feller»  When  the  ex- 
change is  below  par,  it  lofes  as  debtor, 
and  gaina  as  creditor  ;  it  Jofes  as  buyer, 
and  gjains  as  feller.  It  is  obvióos  ít  loíes 
a  s  de  bto  r  *  S  u  pp  ofe>  for  ex  ampie,  France 
owes  Holiand  a  certaín  number  of  groSj 
tbe  greater  number  of  groa  there  are  ín  a 
crown,  the  more  crown s  íhe  has  to  pay, 
On  the  coatrary,  ií  France  is  creditor ~fa 

a  certata 
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á  cíi'tain  number  of  gros,  the  lefs  nutüber 
ofgrás  thete  are  in  a  crown,  the  more 
crowns  fhe  will  rece í ve,  The  lia  te  loJes 
glfo  as  a  buyer  \  for  there  muft  be  the 
fame  numher  of  gros  to  buy  the  fame 
quantity  of  merchamlite  \  and  whiíe  the 
exchange  is  íow,  every  frendi  crown  ¿s 
worth  fewer  gros :  for.  the  fame  rea  fon, 
the  fíate  galns  as  fellerr  you  feil  yournner- 
chandlfe  ín  Holland  for  a  certa  i n  numbef 
of  gros «  you  j  ecetve  then  more  french 
crown s,  when  for  every  fitty  gros  you 
recdvt  a  crown,  then  you  would  do  if 
you  received  the  fame  crown  for  every 
The  contrary  to  this  takes  place  in 
the  other  ftate,  If  the  Dutch  are  índebt- 
tá  a  certain  number.  oí  crowns  to  F ranee, 
they  will  gaín  5  if  they  are  owing  to 
them,  they  will  lofe  ;  if  they  íéU>  they 
lo  le  i  íf  they  buy,  ihey  gain. 
Again,  when  the  exchange  between 
Fraileé  and  Hqlífínd  is  below  par  ;  for 
example,  i  i  St  íhouid  be  at  50  inífcead  of 
54j  ít  fhould  follow,  that  France,  on 
ftnding  bilis  of  exchange  to  Holland  for 
54,ooo,  con  Id  buy  merchandifes  only  to 
tbe  valué  of  50,0005  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Dutch  fending  the  valué 
of  50,000  10  France,  míght  buy  50,000 
crowns,  which  makes  a  difFerence  of 
that  is,  a  lofs  of  more  than  j  ¡  fo  thatFrance 
would  be  oblíged  to  fend  to  Holland  \ 
more  m  fpecie  or  mere  han  di  fe,  than  fhe 
would  do  was  the  exchange  at  par  \  and 
as  t  h  e  m  il  c  h  ief  mu  ít  con  fe  qu  en  tly  i  n  ere  a  fe, 
becaufe  a  debt  of  this  kind  would  bring 
the  exchange  ftill  lower,  F ranee  would 
in  the  end  be  ruined* 
It  feems,  we  fay,  as  íf  this  ilion  Id  cer- 
Eainly  follow  ;  and  yet  it  does  not,  be- 
caufe  ítates  eonfequently  kan  towards  a 
ba  11a nce,  in.ord er  to  p tefe r ve  thei rinde- 
pendeney.  Thus  they  borro w  oníy  in 
propomon  to  their  ability  to  pay,  and 
mea  fu  re  tlieír  buying  by  what  they  fe  11  5 
and  ¡aking  the  example  from  what  has 
been  faíd,  if  the  exchange  happens  to  falt 
h  Francefrom  5410  50,  the  Duren,  wbo 
buy  me  re  han  di  fes  in  Franee.to  the  valué 
ot  a  thouland  crowns,  for  which  they 
ufed  to  pay  54,000  gros,  would  now 
on ¡y  pay  50,000,  if  the  French  would 
comen  t  to  it,  But  the  mérchandifé  of 
France  will  rife  infenfvbiy,  and  the  profit 
will  he  fhared  between  the  French  and 
the  Dutch  $  For  wherv  a  mere  ha  nt  can 
gaín,  hrt  eaíily  íliares  h¡s  profit  ¡  there 
tbeii  grifes  a  communicatiou  of  proüt  be- 
tw«m  the  French  and  the  Putffh* 


In  the  fame  manner,  the  French  \Vho 
bought .  merchandifes  of  Hodaad  foí 
54,000  gros>  and  whq#  when  the  ex- 
change was  at  54,  paíd  for  ihem  ioóq 
crowns,  will  be  oblíged  toadd-^mofe 
in  french  crowns,  to  buy  rhe  fame  mer- 
chandifrs.  But  the  Ireñch  merchant,  be- 
ing  fenilble  of  the  lofs  he  lufters,  will  take 
Up  leís  of  the  inerchandjfe  of  Plolland  i 
the  french  and  the  dutch  merchant  will 
then  be  Hoth  lofers,  the  fíate  will  ínfen- 
fibly  fall  into  a  bal  lance,  and  the  lower- 
iüg  of  the  exchange  will  not  be  attended 
with  thefe  inconveniencies  we  had  rtafoa 
to  fear. 

Á  merchant  may  fend  bis  ftock  into  % 
foreígn  country,  when  the  ejcchange  h 
bebw  par,  without  ínjuring-  bis  fortune^ 
be  caufe  when  it  retums,  he  teCovers  what 
he  had  loft  j  but  a  prínce,  who  fenda 
only  fpecie  into  a  foreign  Cüimtry,  which 
can  never  return,  is  atway&  a  lofer, 
When  the  merchants  ha  ve  great  dealingJ 
in  any  country,  the  exchange  there  infal- 
Itbly  rifes»  This  procecds  from  theif 
entei  íng  into  many  engagemeuts?  buying 
great  qijantities  of  merchandifes,  and 
drawing  upou  foreign  coun tries  to  pay 
for  themv 

A  prsnce  may  amafs  great  wealth  in  hia 
dominíons,  and  yet  fpecie  may  be  really 
fe  arce,  and  relatively  common  :  for  in- 
ilance,  a'ífate  h  indebted  for  many  mer- 
chandifes to  a  foreign  country,  the  ex- 
cluí n ge  will  be  lewjthough  fpecie  be  ícarec. 
The  exchange  of  all  places  conftantly 
tends  to  a  certain  proportion,  and  that  iti 
the  very  na  tu  ve  or  ihings.  If  the  courfe  o£ 
exchange  from  Ireland  to  England  h 
below  par,  that  of  Ireland  to  Holland 
wíü  be  ftílllower:  that  is,  in  a  com- 
pound  ratio  of  that  of  Ireland  to  Eng- 
lahdj  and  that  of  England  to  Hüll  and  1 
for  a  duteh  merebant,  who  can  have  hta 
fpecie  índíreclly  frorn  Ireland,  by  the  way 
of  England,  will  not  choofe  to  pay  dearer, 
by  having  k  the  direft  way, 
This,  we  fay,  ought  natural ly  to  be  tbe 
cafe;  bur5  bowever,  it  h  not  exacfEy  fo  ; 
there  are  always  circumílances  which 
vary  thefe  thingsj  and  the  difFerent  profit 
of  drawing  by  ore  place,  or  of  drawing 
by  another,  conílitutes  the  parricular  art 
and  dextcrrty  of  the  foreign  bankers*  See 
the  article  BaNKER. 

This  is  what  in  a  gieat  meafure  conftí- 
tutes  what  ís  called  arbitration  in  ex- 
changes,  v.  hích  is  defined  10  be  a  tmek, 
which  two  bankers  pütuUly  make  of 
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theír  bilis  upon  dilferent  parts*  at  a  con- 
ditional  price,  and  couríe  ofi  exchange. 
This  is  the  moít  beneficia!,  as  wdl  as  che 
inoft  delicare  branch  oí  exchange  to  be 
tjioroughly  infot med  oí-  ' 
I  j  B^.  Core  any  on  e  a  pp  I  ies  hi  rn  fel  f  to  the 
ftudviof  this  lubjeítj  it  is  neceffary  thaí 
Ji tí  íhonkl  he  weil  íkilled  in  [he  pra&ica] 
operatiünSj  in  regañí  to  the  red  rjcing  of 
the  íkrling  money  of  En^land  into  tt^e 
foreign  monies  oí  exchange  and  of  ac- 
counr  of  all  places  throughout  Europe, 
¿corditvg  to  the  dueel  courfes-  of  ex- 
changec-ftabliíhed  fe*  thefe  purpofes,  a  vid 
<uhé  vir/a. 

a,  Thaí  he  íhould  be  acqnainted  witb 
the  meth  ods  of  convertí  ng  ííerlitig  money 
i  Mío  the  monies  of  exchange  and  of 
account of  all  other  places  of  commerce, 
wherewlih  England  lias  no  direíl  eita- 
bíiíhed  couríes  of exchange,  but  is  under 
the  ntcefllty  of  m;ildng  ule  of  the  ínter- 
jnediate  exJianges  oí  other  places  ¿  to- 
gejber  with  the  niture  of  the  agíoSj  and 
the  iivmner  of  coiu'eiting  their  bank. 
monies  into  curren  t,  and  the  reverle* 
See  the  article  Agio, 
3.  The  manner  of  calculating  all  the 
íoreígn  monies  of  Euro  pe  into  thofe  of 
every  uther  diftincr  country,  ehher  ac- 
coiding  to  the  drrecVor  intermedia  fe  cjt- 
changej  which  makes  a  mneb  greater 
variety  of  cafes  than  thofe  who  at  e  not 
acqkíaiated  with  this  extenfive  fubje£t  tan 
imagine. 

4*  It  is  neceíTary  a  lío  to  know  the  in- 
ri i  ii  lie .  v  alii  e.  of  fore  i  g  n  m  0  n  i  es  j  ac  c  o  rd  - 
ing  to  the  moít  aecurate  aflays  which 
ha  ve  be  en  made  íor  rhat  purpofé  ;  and 
this  the  reader  will  find  done  to  his  hand 
nmhr  the  article  coin.  See  Coin. 
5,  Laíiíy,  it  is  requinte  to  tmderftand 
the  general  natural  can  íes  of  the  rife 
and  las!  of  the  courfes  oí excbange  be- 
tweennatíon  and  na  ñon,  or  berween  oñe 
trádmg  cí.ty  and  a  n  other!  in  the  fame  na- 
ti  on  í  which  depends  upon  the  bal!  anee 
of  trade  bpfng  eitber  in  favour  of,  or 
againil:  a  natíon  or  trading  city* 
Ániítner  method  pf  cqnfiílering  the  arbi« 
tratioii  of  exchangesj  is  fonnded  upon 
cojnpHiing  the  vari  cus  occa  liona!  prices 
ofeKchange  betwetn  nation  and  naiiun, 
In  order  to  diícover  at  all  times,  wherher 
certain  con  1  íes  continué  in  an  e^iiati:y  of 
¡v^,  unión,  or  howfarthcy  dev^t^chejr^ 
Jj  om  ;  bv  which  nieans  the  advanta^e  to 
be  ntade  by  íuch  a  comparifon  of  px- 
cisánges  mny  be  exaítíy  afcertatned,  for 
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the  government  of  the  merelmni  or  r^ 
msirer,  to  rake  bis  mcafnies  accordingly, 
and  not  to  let  the  advañtageous  occafion 
elcape  his  cogniisance»  And  this  muft 
nece[f;u  i]y  prove  the  cafe,  provideda  per- 
fon  is  not  accotnpliílied  in  this  branch  of 
the  exchanges  j  and  here  it  vviil  be  proper 
to  obferve,  tbat  in  a  comparifon  o r  com- 
bina t  ion  of  the  coatíes  of  ex  c  han  ge  of 
fe  ve  ral  places  togetber,  it  is  raré  that 
they  happen  to  ebband  flow  in  an  exaíl 
equ  i!ity  of  p  ropo  rt  ion  j  the  rea  fon  where-. 
of  muíf  be  o  b  vi  ñus  to  every  one  who  con- 
fiders,  tbat  the  baJ  lance  of  trade  differs  Be- 
tween  diíFerent  nations  j  which  beíng  the 
cafe,  the  judorment  nf  the  excharigéíite. 
gotiator  conliíts  in  vígüáhtly  obíerví^ 
from  a  düe  cpmpinfcrn  of  the  cóürles, 
where  the  greatelt  íneqtiality  of  propor- 
tion  lies :  for  títere  lies  the  gteatelf^rofit 
to  be  made,  by  drawing  and  remitLtng  to 
certain  places  preferably  to  others. 
But  the  gréateft  profittobe  madethisvi'av, 
do  es  not  always  happen  to  arife  írom  a 
comparifon  of  thefe  courfes  oniv,  vyiíere 
the  general  curreney  of  a  lradí  r\  hníitiefs 
lies  :  on  the  contrary,  from  the  naturé'aníí 
ci reuní ft anees  of  ihe  trade  of  fach  ebuñ- 
tries,  the  rife  and  faU  of  the  courfes  miy 
general! y  continué  in  íuch  an  equaüty bf 
proportíon,  as  only  occafionally1  or  íel- 
durrij  to  admit  of  any  extra  pi  ofit  by  the 
excbange.  Wheo  the  exchaiige  is  Jower 
than  the  fpecíe  of  a  country,  a  profíl  m&y 
be  made  by  íending  it  abroad  5  when  it 
is  higher  than  the  ípecie,  there  ¡s  a  proist 
in  cauíing  it  to  retín n  ;  but  there  isa  cafe 
in  which  profit  may  be  made  by  íending 
the  í]>ecie  out  of  the  kingdoni,  whenthe 
exchange  is  at  par  j  thar  is,  bv  fendhig 
it  into  a  foreign  country,  to1  fas  comed 
over  again,  When  it  retun^,  an  ad- 
vanrage  may  be  mude  of  it,  whether  it 
be  cií  eulated  in  the  country,  or  paid  íar 
foreign  bilis, 
Exch ange  íignifi.^s  alfo  a  place  in  moít 
confidcrable  trading  c  i  ti  es,  where  i  n  the 
uiei  ch«iurs,  negocíants,  agents,  bankers, 
broker,  ínter  prcters^  and  other  per  (bus 
con  cerned  in  commerce,  meet  on  ceriata 
days,  and  at  certain  times  theteóf,  to 
confer  and  treat  together  of  matters  re- 
lating  to  exchanges,  remittances,  pay- 
menLs  ,  ad  ven  tures,  añu  ranees,  freijght- 
mentRj  and  other  mercan  tile  i  Jigo  cía- 
t;ons,  both  by  fea  and  íániL 
Thele  aífrmblíes  are  held  with  fo  much 
exaflnelíi,  that  the  sbrence  of  a  merchant, 
■&c*  makeíi  bim  íiilpeóled  o f  drawing  w 
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%  failure  of  bankruptcy,  as  not  being 
able  to  ftand  the  chance. 
The  inofr  conítderable  ex  cha  riges  in  Eu- 
ropa are  thofe  of  Árafterdam,  and  that 
0f  London,  caíled  the  royal-exchange. 
Sea  the  arí  ¡ele  Ro y  a  t-E  xch a  n  E , 

EXCKAHGE*  ín  law,  íignifies  a  mutual 
grant  of  lands  or  teneraems*  the  one  ín 
exchange  fot  ilie  other, 
This  wford,  in  our  law,  is  peculiar!  y  ufed 
Jbr  that  compenfation  which  the  war- 
rantor  muEl  make  to  the  war  tantee,  valué, 
for  valué,  in  caíé  lUt  lar>d  watranted  be 
tata,  or  re  eó  vertid  ftom  the  wat-ramee. 
Exchanges  are  tnade  of  lands  Ín  fee,  tai  I  ^ 
m  íor  i-erm  qf  life*  Sfr.  where  a  perfon 
feifed  of  certain  larids  or  tenements, 
and  another  te  feifed  of  other  brida,  Éff, 
thofe  two  perfons  may  exchange  théir 
tais,  fo  that  each  of  tbem  fhall  have 
the  oíhcr's  lands  fo  exchanged*  But  in 
this  exefiange  the  eítates  granted  muft  be 
cqual ;  fot  íhould  one  have  an  eftate  in 
ice  in  bis  Ianda  and  the  Dther  an  eftate  in 
the  other  land  o  ti  ¡y  for  rerm  of  Hfe,  or  in 
tnil,  íltch  exchange  ís  void,  on  account 
bf the  úneqnalrty  i  though»  if  the  eftates 
are  equal.  as  cítate  ín  fee  Ior  another  in 
fee,  tail'for  taíl¿ the  exchange  wül 
be  gíiod>  íf  the  lands  be  not  of  equal  valué. 

EXCHANGEKS,  are  fuch  as  return  mo- 
ney  by  bilis  o?  exchange.  Seo  the  arricies 
Bill  and  Exchange. 

EXCIIEQUER,  i  11  thclnmfhjiirifprudence, 
an  antieht  conrt  cf  record,  in  which  aíl 
caufes  corree  rning  the  te  tenues  and  rights 
ef  the  crown  are  heard  and  dstermined, 
ahd  where  thécro\vn-íeventies  are  rece  i  ved. 
It  took  this  ñame  tYom  the  clóth  rhat 
corred  the  table  of  the  court,  which  was 
party -colon red  or  chequered. 
This  court  is  la  id  to  have  been  ereíted 
hy  Willíánl  tlie  con qu erar,  its  model  be- 
ing t alcen  from  a  bke  court  eltabhfh?d 
in  Nermaridy  long  be  f ore  that  ti  me,  An- 
tientíy  i'ts  suthority  was  ib  great,  that  it 
w:i5  held  ¡n  the.king's  palace,  and  the 
rcU  therent  were  not  be  examined  or 
coiHiolSed  in  any  other  of  the  king's 
court s  {  hntj  at  p-rel'cn t>  it  ís  the  laít  of 
the.four  conrts  at  Wdtuiinitcr. 
1ü  the  exchequer3  fome  reckon  feven 
conrts,  ^iz.  thofe  of  píeas,  accounts, 
reccipts,  exchequer-chamber,  (which  ís 
an  aflembly  ot  all  the  ¡udges  on  dif- 
ficult  matters  in  law)  errors  iri  the  ex- 
^equer,  errors  in  íhe  king^s  bencb3 
afíd,  laílly^  the  couit  oí  eqttity  in  the  ex- 
chequer. 
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But  the  exchef|uer,  for  difpatch  of  bvfc- 
nefs,  is  generally  tiivíded  into  two  parís  5 
one  of  which  ís  chieny  ronverfant  in  the 
judicial  hearing  and  deciding  of  al!  cínifes 
reí  a  ti  ng  to  the  king's  coflers,  forme  r3y 
ternted  the  exchequer  of  accon  nís  :  :hs 
Other  is  calted  the  reccipr  of  the  exche- 
quer, as  beirig  principa] I y  employed  in  re* 
ccivíng  and  payment  of  money. 
Ofiicers  of  the  rtceipt  may  take  one  penny 
in  the  pound,  as  iheir  i  ta  for  !u;aR  íflueá 
ont  j  and  ihey  ?s re  ohJi^ed.  wiihuut  de- 
lay,  to  rective  the  money  brought  thl- 
ther ;  and  the  money  recétred  is  to  be 
putin  cheíts  under  ihree  dífferent  lotks 
and  keys^  kept  by  thre**  íévcral  oííkers. 
Al  1  íh  eri  ffs;  ha  i  i  i  íf s  >  <9ct  are  t  ó  ac  cou  n£ 
ín  the  exchequer  \  aíid  in  the  lower  pnrtj 
termed  the  receipr3  the  debtors  of  the 
kingj  and  peribns  ín  debt  to  them,  the 
king^s  tenatlts,  and  the  officers  and  mi- 
nifters  of  the  couit,  are  privileged  rd  fue 
one  ano  ther,  or  any  ftranger,  and  to  be 
fned  in  the  Jtke  aclions  as  are  bmught  in 
the  courts  of  king's  bench  and  common- 
pieas. 

The  judicial  part  of  the  exchequer ,  is  a 
coui  t  both  of  taw  and  équity.  The  court 
of  law  is  held  in  the  office  of  pleas,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  cou  ríe  of  common  Jaw# 
before  the  barons  :  in  this  court,  the 
pUintlíf  onght  to  be  debtor  or  account- 
antto  the  king  5  and  the  leadíng  procefe 
is  either  a  writ  of  fübpcena,  or  quo  minu^ 
which  laft  goes  into  Wales,  where  no 
procefs  out  of  our  courts  of  law  ought  lo 
run,  except  a  capias  ntlagatum,  - 
The  coult  of  equity  is  held  in  the  ex- 
chequer-chaiíibcr  before  the  treafurer, 
chanceljor,  rmd  barons  ;  bnt,  gen  era  My, 
before  the  barons  only  ¡  the  Í6rd  chief 
barón  being  the  chief  judge  to  hear  and 
determine  all  canjes.  The  procéedings 
in  this  part  of  the  exchequer,  are  bf 
engÜíh  bilí  and  anl'wer,  according  to  the 
praétice  of  the  conrt  of  chancery  ;  with 
this  difíerence»  tiiat  the  plainttff  here  mnn: 
likewife  Jet  forth  that  he  is  a  debtor  to  th¿ 
king,  whet  herbé  be  fo  or  ñor.  It  is  i  a 
this  court  of  equity  that  the  clergy  exhi- 
bit  bilis  for  tile  recovery  of  their  tythes, 
Here  too  the  attorney-gene]  al  ex- 
híbits  bdls  for  any  maiters  concernin^ 
the  crown  5  and  a  bt ti  may  be  txhibited 
againlt  the  king's  attoiney  by  any  ptr- 
fon  aggrieved  in  any  can  le  profecnted 
agaítiit  htm  on  bchalí  of  the  king,  to  be 
relieved  therein  i  in  which  cafe,  the  plain- 
tiff  is  ío  aiteitd  on  i  he  attorney -gen  eral 

with 
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wítb  a  copy  of  the  bilí,,  and  procure  him 
to  give  in  an  anfwtr  thei  eto  $  in  the 
jnaking  of  wbich  he  may  cali  in  any  per- 
fon  ínterefted  in  the  caufe,  or  any  oflicer, 
or  others,  to  inftruft  him,  tbat  the  king 
be  not  prejudiced  therehy,  and  bis  anfwer 
is  to  be  put  in  whhout  oath* 
Buc  beGdes  the  bu  finéis  relaiing  to  útb- 
tors,  farme  r$f  rece  i  ver  s,  acco  untants, 
aü  penal  punííhoients,  intrufiun,  and  for- 
El.tures  opon  popular  aelions,  are  mat- 
ters  likewlfe  cognizable  by  tisis  court  5 
where  there  alio  iits  a  puífnebaron>  who 
adminiílers  the  oatbs  to  high  fheriffs,  bai- 
]ih%  auditors,  receívers,  colleétors,  con- 
trollers,  furveyors  and  fea  re  he  es  of  al!  the 
citñümE,  &c*  See  the  articles  Barón, 
Ckanc£LLor,  &c. 
*Jhe  exchequer  in  Scotland,  bis  the  fame 
privileges  and  jurifdiclion  as  thatof  Eng- 
landj  and  all  matters  compcíent  to  the 
orte^  are  likewífe  competen t  to  the 
other. 

Black  book  ofihe  Exchequer,  a  book 
containing  a  defeription  of  the  court  of 
Engl and  in  1175*  anc*  'ís  oííicers,  with 
theirranks,  wages,  privileges,  perquifite*, 
¡gf¿i  alio  the  reven  ues  of  the  crowii,  both 
in  money  and  catrle. 

EXCIPIENT,  in  pharmacy,  denotes  the 
íngredient,  which,  in  com  pound  medi- 
cines, receives  all  the  reft  j  as  the  con- 
ferve  in  eleíl  Jaries,  the  fyrupin  bol  ufes, 
SrV. 

EXC I SE,  a  certa  in  duty  or  impoíl  charged 
upon  liquors,  as  beer,  ale,  cyder,  f&c* 
malt,  and  feveral  other  commodíties, 
within  thekingdoni  of  Great  Britaln,  and 
táwti  of  Berwíck  upen  Tweed. 
The  excife  is  one  oí  the  moíi  confiderable 
branches  of  the  king  s  revenue.  lí  was 
formen1  y  farra ed  out,  bntis  now  manag- 
ed  for  the  king  by  cpnimiffioners  ¡n  both 
kingdoms,  who  receive  the  whole  pro- 
duct oí  the  exdfe,  and  pay  it  ínto  the 
exchequer,  Theft  commiflioners  are  nine 
in  numberin  England,  and  fourín  Scut- 
iand.  The  forra  er  have  a  íalary  of  1000 1. 
a  year,  the  latter,  500  1.  They  are  cblig- 
éd  by  oath  to  íake  110  fre  or  reward  but 
from  t  h  e  ki  n  g  h  i  in  fe I  í  ¿  a  n  d  from  dience 
ihem  lies  an  appeal  to  five  otber  cornmif- 
fíaners,  called  cominiffionérs  of  appeals. 
The  duty  of  exeife  was  ñrít  granted  to 
kíng  Charles  II *  by  sel  of  parliament  in 
riifi  year  \G&o}  during  the  iif'e  of  ihat 
monareh,  1.  h  was  15  d,  per  bavrel  u  pon 
every  barrd  of  bec-r  ór  ale  abo  ve  ós^the 
bai  relj  and  3  d*  per  barí  el  for  every  bar- 
xú  oí  6s.  or  ujidci^  biewed  for  re  tai!  ¡ 


i5d,  for  tvery  hsgíhead  of  cyder  oí 
perry  fold  by  retail,  1  d.  for  every  gaU^ 
of  fírong  water?  aqua  vitaí,  Zr  ^ 

jiew  excife  was  granted  for  e ver  b y  the 
fU'th  money  aft  of  WilL  and  Mar  y,  be- 
ing  for  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  abo^e 
6  s*  the  barí  el ?  9  d4  and  for  every  barrel 
of  6  s.  or  onder,  3  d.  for  every  hogíheatí 
of  cyder'  or  perry,  1  s.  per  hogfliead, 
In  this  cxcilCj  the  pnce  of  the  Iiquor  is  to 
be  reckoned  exclufive  of  the  duty,  3, 
excife  waa  granted  of  6  d*  a  buíhd  oa 
raalt  in  the  reign  of  king  Wjlllamj  whíth 
by  fubfequent  ilatutes  has  been  continué^ 
yearly  ever  fince*  But  fijeh malt  as  ñn\\ 
be  made  for  exportatíon,  and  be  fo  en^ 
te  red  and  kept  feparate  from  other  malt, 
is  exempted  from  the  payment  of  diis 
duty*  ^  Another  new  ezeife  npon 
home-raade  Jiquors  was  granted  inqueen 
Anne's  reign  j  being  an  acldítional  ex- 
cife upon  every  barre  i  of  beer  or  ale  brevv- 
ed  for  fale  above  6  s,  the  barrel,  3  d,  ex* 
clufive  of  the  dutíes ;  and  for  every  bar- 
rel at  6  s,  or  under,  7  d,  for  every  hog* 
mead  of  cyder  or  perry,  5  d,  for  cvety 
gallón  of  ítrong  water s  or  aqna  vitae,  1  d, 
This  excife  was  not  laid  opon  any  fuch 
liquors  imported,  5*  An  excife  on  can- 
d les  was  firft granted  ín  (he  reign  of  qtte-en. 
Anne,  and  coníinued  for  ever,  being  a 
duty  of  4.  d*  a  pound  on  wax  and  a  half- 
penny  the  pound  on  tallow  candlesj  made 
in  Great  Biitain  for  fale  or  not  íbr  fate  ; 
butmakers  for  théir  own  ufe  may  com- 
pound for  is,  a  head  for  every  perfon  in 
tbeír  family.  An  additional  excife  on 
candles  was  afterwards  gsanEed,  brtng 
the  fame  ^itb  the  former  in  every  rd'pfcl. 

6.  An  excife  upon  bidés  and  íkins  tan- 
ned  in  Britaín,  firft  granted  in  queco 
Anne*s  reign,  was  a  n  excife  o  ffeventeeii 
difiere nt  kmds,  upon  fo  many  difFerent 
kmds  of  bidés  and  íldns  pattieularly 
named,  and  upon  all  oihers  not  named, 
1  %  L  per  cenU  ad  vahrem*  An  a ddl li- 
ona! excife  was  afrerwards  grantoi,  be- 
ing an  addicíonal  duty  of  diflWent  kindí, 
ti  pon  fo  many  dífFerent  forts  of  bidés  and 
Ikins  particularly  named,  and  on  all  others 
not  named,  15  1.  per  cent,  on  the  valué, 

7,  An  excife  on  hpme-made  vellum  aJid 
parchment*  firft  granted  by  ibe  fame  acl, 
being  i  n.pér  dozen  on  vellum,  and  6d* 
the  dozen  on  parchment.  And  after- 
wards an  additional  excife  on  veUum, 

was  granted, being  anadditíonal  difiy 
of  2  s.  the  dozen  011  vdluni,  and  I  3«  íbe 
do2en  on  parebment*  8*  An  exci k  on 
bops  of  lionití  grtíwth  was  firii  granted 

in  k 
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\n  queen  Atinas  reígn,  beíng  id.  per 
mmd.  9-  An  excife  on  paper,  paite - 
boardfi»  mílled  boards,  and  fca!e~boards, 
vvas  fii  fl  granted  i  o  the  reígn  of  queco 
Anne,  being  a  duty  of  eleven  difFerent 
fcinds  on  fo  many  difFerent  fon?  of  paper 
particolarly  named,  made  in  Great  Bri- 
um  i  on  pafte-boards,  fiff.  3  s.  the  hun- 
dred  weight,  and  on  all  forts  of  paper  not 
^amed,  i'i  L  fip/;  on  the  valué,  An 
additíónal  duty  on  paper,  &ct  was  grant- 
ed of  eleven  diiFtrent  kinds,  on  pafte- 
board,  J  s.  6  d.  the  hundred  weight,  and 
on  alí  forts  of  paper  not  named,  6  1.  per 
einf.  on  the  valúe ¡  and  011  painted  paper 
for  hangings.a  balfpenny  the  yard  fquare, 
10.  An  excife  of  1  d*  per  pound  on  foap 
made  in  Great  Britaín,  was  granted  by 
the  ftme  acl ;  to  which  an  additional  ex- 
cife has  been  added  of  a  half  penny  per 
nound.  lii  An  excife  upon  printed 
fiÉks,  callicoes,  linens  and  ftufFs  made 
in  Great  Bri tai n,  and  printed,  painted, 
flained  or  dyed  here,  was  firft  granted  in 
queen  Anoe's  reígn,  being  a  duty  of  3  d, 
on  íííks  and  callicoes,  and  1  on  línen 
and  (tufó  the  yard  fquare,  exceptíng  blk- 
ftandkerchiefs,  linens  and  fuftaíns  dyed 
üf  onecolour,and  íhiffs  made  of  woollen, 
or  the  greateft  part  in  valué  of  woollen. 
And  an  additional  excife  was  granted  of 
6  the  yard  of  half-yard  broad  íilks  ; 
id,  dieysrd  fquare  of  fi!k  handkerchiefsj 
jtk  the  yjrd  iquare  of  callicoes,  and  r^d. 
the  vard  fquare  of  lineas  and  ftufFs,  ex- 
cepting,  ai  before,  callicoes,  dyed  of 
ene  colour,  and  woollen  ftuffs,  12*  An 
estrile  on  ftareh  was  fu  ft  granted  for  1  d» 
the  poned  j  and  afterwards  an  additional 
excife  of  id,  the  pound.  13,  The  ex- 
cife on  gilt  and  filver  wire  made  i n, Great 
Biitíiin,  is  8  d.  the  ounce  on  gilt  wire, 
and  6  d.  the  ounce  on  filver  wtre, 
If  any  brewers  do  not  make  true  en  tries 
of  the  ir  liquors  brewed,  once  a  week  at 
the  excife  office,  ihey  forfeít  10  L  but  this 
i  5  fubjtíl  to  mitigación,  fo  as  not  ta  be 
idsthan  double  the  duty;  and  the  re- 
tai  lers  of  beer  and  ale  and  ífrong  waters, 
neglecTing  to  make  their  en  tries  once  a 
menth  of  what  liquors  they  retail,  are 
lisble  to  40  s,  penalty.  In  cafe  any  brewer 
ereÉb  or  alters  any  back,  copper,  cooler, 
&\\  or  keeps  a  prívate  ftore-houfe,  or  if 
any  malfter  kceps  any  prívate  vefleí  for 
Ikepíng  barley,  without  giving  pvoper 
flotke  to  the  officersof  excile,  fuch  brewer 
o r  malfter  forfeít  50  1.  and  wbere  ibey 
lífíbe  a  gauger,  it  is  10  I,  The  offlcers 
of  cxcilb  may  go  on  board  fliips,  and 
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fearch  for  any  excife  a  ble  Tiquors,  as  ofi5" 
cers  of  the  cuííoms  do,  and  feize  commo- 
dities  forfeited, &c.  and  complaints  mads 
at  the  chief  office  of  excife,  are  to  be  heari 
by  th re e  or  more  commiflioners  j  but  two 
juftices  of  the  peace  bave  the  power  to  de- 
termine, in  íeiznres  out  of  tbelimitst)F 
The  excife  office  in  London* 
EXCL  A.M  ATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
tbat  expielTes  the  víolent  and  fuddeu 
breakiog  outj  and  vehemence  of  any  paf- 
íion,  Sucb  is  tbat  In  tbe  fecond  book  of 
Milton's  Paradife  Loft. 
O  unexpecled  ftroke,  woiTethan  of  death  ? 
Muít  I  thus  lea  ve  thee>  Parad  ife  ?  Tbus 
lea  ve 

Thee,  native  foíl  j  thefe  happy  walks  and 

msdes, 
Fít  baunt  of  godsí 

Other  figures  are  the  langitage  of  fome 
particular  paíílon,  but  íhis  expreffes  thcm 
alk  It  is  the  voice  of  nature,  when  íhe 
is  in  concern  and  tranfporr. 

EXCLUSION,  or  Biít  ^Exclusicn,  a 
bilí  propoíed  about  tbe  cío  fe  of  the  rei^n 
of  king  Charles  II.  for  excluding  tbe 
dulce  ofYork,  the  kíng's  brother,  from 
the  throne,  on  account  of  hls  beíng  a 
papilL  * 

Exclusión,  in  mathematics,  is  a  method 
of  coming  at  the  folution  of  numérica! 
problems,  by  previouíly  throwíng  out  of 
our  confideraíion  fuch  nurnbers  as  are  of 
no  u  fe  i  n  f o  1  v  1  ti  g t  h  e  q  u  e  ñ  i  o  n ,  Mr.  F  re- 
ñí de  gives  an  account  of  i t  in  the  Onvra- 
ges  de  Mathematique,  &¡V, 

EXCLUSIVE  is  fometimes  ufed  adjec^ 
ti  ve  ¡y,  tbus.  A  patent  earrus  ivtih  it  tm 
exdufwe  frvvilege  \  and  íb¡Tfe times  ad- 
verb  1 3 1 1  y ,  as^  he  fent  hlm  qü  the  numbers 
from  n"  145  ton*  247  exclujíue^  that  is, 
all  between  the  fe  two  numbets,  which 
themfelves  were  excepted. 

Exclusive  propositions^  in  íogíc,  are 
thoí'e  wbere  the  predícate  ib  aerees  wítb 
its  fubjeél,  as  to  exelude  cvery  other- 
Thusj  uirüie  alone  ecnfiltntes  nohiHtyl  is 
an  excíofive  propoütion. 

EXCOMJvlUNlCATÍON,  an  ecelefiaítí- 
cal  penalty  or  cent  vi  re  wbereby  fuch  per- 
fons  as  are  guilly  of  any  notorious  o  i  me 

.  -  or  ofTence,  are  feparated  from  the  commu- 
nion  of  the  church,  and  deprived  of  aU 
fpirítual  advantages. 

líxcommunication  among  the  Jews;  ac- 
cordíng  to  Elias j  a  Germán  rabbin,  was 
diítingniíhed  into  three  kíndsa  1.  N:dduif 
which  was  a  feparation  ofbutafew  dayFf 
a,  Cherenv,  a  feparation  attended  wiih 
exe^don  arjd  inalediílio^.   And,  %t 

Shani- 
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SfwtmTnnth.ij  which.  was  the  kft  and 
;  guíate  r  excommunícation.  But  Sehlcn 
&vs„  that  imldni  and  fhammatha  are  the 
famt  tbíng,  and  thereforeVliat  ttiere  were 
fcut  rwokmds  of  excommunicatjon  among 
the  Jews,  ^i^,  the  greater  and  the  leíTer. 
They  matle  alio  another  d^íiincTton  in  ex-, 
commoní catión,  into  total  or  univerfa], 
by  which  a  man  was  excommnnicated 
v,uth  regard  ta  a]l  men  j  and  partía \s  by 
whích  a  man  was  excommnnicated  ín  one 
city,  atid  with  regard  to  certain  perfons, 
and  not  orhers,  .. 

Jt  is  obfervable,  that  not  only  the  judges 
liad  -títc  power  of  excommurncating,  but 
that  each  particular  perlón  in  converfa- 
Cidu  might  extommu  mente  another,  and 
hinVeii  likéwife  »  and  thís  excommu  ni- 
ca tkm,  if  well  groimded3  was  of  forcé  r 
uay,  if  a  man  drea med  that  he  was  ex.- 
communicaíed  by  himfclf  or  by  another, 
lie  was  coníidered  as  an  excommunicated 
peí-fon,  becaufe  this  d  rea  ni  was  fuppofed 
to  be  fe  ni  frouvGod. 
As  to  the  efre£U  of  the  jewiíh  excommu* 
nkzi'wnj  the  leíFer  excluded  the  cxcom- 
siumcated  perlón  from  the  fociety  of 
jsten,  tbati%  he  was  not  lo, come  nearer 
cherti  than  fcnr  cu  hits,  neither  he»  his 
**ife,  chIIdrenT  or  do  medie?,  according  to 
Buxtoif*  The  greater  abfolutely  fequef- 
tered  the  pevfun  i  rom  the  cotí  ver i'at ion  of 
flt&efS  ;  and  ibrnetimes  he  was  íliut  up 
i n  a  fina  II  chamber  or  prifon,  where  he 
líved  alone.  Baronías  and  Beza  pre- 
tenda that  the  greater  exc  o  ni  mu  ni  catión 
excluded  men  from  tile  ufe  of'  faered 
t  b  i  n  gs ,  Se)  de  n ,  o  n  t  h  e  con  t  ra  ry ,  a  fíí  r  m  s  , 
that  tbey  were  atlowed  to  be  prefent  in 
-tríe  temple,  antl  partake^of  the  publíc 
worfhip.  Buxtoi 1,  who  is  of  the  fame 
opinión  i  adds,  that  wbereas  others  carne 
into  the  temp¿  at  the  right  band,  and 
vrent  om  at  the  leítj  the  excom mímica ted 
were  oblíged  boih  to  go  in  and  out  at  the 
íeft, 

Excom  mu  mcatfon  among  the  modern 
jew>,  h  at  tended  wiih  fché  moft  terrible 
confequences-  The  excom  mu  ni  cate  d  per- 
fon  is  refuíed  all  human  afliírance :  if 
ttiere  be  a  corpfe  ín  bis  houfe,  or  a  chiJd 
to  be  circúmeífed,  neme  muii  help  hím*. 
líe  is  curíed  bv  the  book  of  the  law,  by 
the  curfe  of  jofbua  rrcraisiíl  Jericho¿  by 
that  of  Elifli*  againft  the  children,  by 
íieaven  antl  eartn3  and  Ood  h  befons^ht 
that  a  wríidwmd  may  dafh  him  to  pieces. 
He  is  pelted  with  ílones  if  he  appear  in 
the  ílretts  j  andif  be  obtams  abíolution, 
it  is  npon  the  moít  momfying  condi- 
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ttonsi  forhe  is  puhlidy  tied  to  3  poft 
nnd  whipped,  after  which  he  laya  hím, 
felf  dowñ  at  Che  door  of  the  fy^cro^^ 
and  all  thofe  who  go  ont,  país  o  ver  him! 
This  was  the  very  cafe  of  the  famai]¡ 
JvW  Aceita,  See  Bayle  in  the  anidé 
Acoda. 

In  the  antíent  chriftian  church,  che  power 
of  excommunication,  as  well  as  other 
atts  of  eceleíiaílieal  difcipline,  was  lodgetl 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  diíhm 
gtiifhed  it  into  the  greater  and  íeíTer. 
The  leíTec  excommnn  ¡catión  Hsnply  caEled 
a^¡<r^y  feparation  or  fufptnGon,  con- 
fjlíed  in  exciuding  men  from  the  par* 
ticEpation  ofthe  eucharift,  and  the  prayert 
of  the  f  ai  th  ful.  But  the  y  were  not  ex- 
pelled  the  church  j  for  they  had  the  prí. 
vilege  of  being  prefent  at  the  reading  0f 
the  ícripturesj  the  fermonsj  and  thepray- 
ers  of  the  cateebumens  and  penitenta, 
This  excomm única t ion  was  inflicled  for 
lefler  cnmeSj  fuch  as  negtecling  to  atrend 
the  fervice  ofthe  church,  miíbehav  ¡otaria 
it,  and  the  like* 

The  greater  excommttni catión,  cilled 
íravTE\rtC  et^icrjj.^,  total  fepn  l'íttion  nud 
anathema,  coníllred  ín  an  abíelute  and 
tlítire  exclufion  from  the  church  and  the 
participaron  of  all  its  rites*  Wisc»  any 
perfon  was  thus  excommunicated,  notics 
were  givín  of  it  by  circular  letters  to  ihe 
moft  eniinent  churches  all  o  ver  theworld, 
that  they  might  all  conñrm  this  act  oí 
diícipline,  by  refufmg  to  admit  thedelin* 
quent  to  their  communion.  The  con* 
fequ  en  ees  of  this  I  a  t  te  r  ex  c  o  m  mu  n  icati  on 
were  very  terrible,  The  excotnmnnicatíi 
perfon  was  avoided  in  civil  commerce  and 
outward  comerla  tion.  No  one  was  to 
receive  him  into  his  houfe5  ñor  eat  at  the 
,  fame  table  with  him;  and  when  citad, 
he  was  denied  the  folemn  rites  of  burial- 
It  has  been  a  queftioiij  whether  the  an- 
tíent church  ufed  to  add  execraron  to 
her  ce n Tures*  Grotius  thinks  this  was 
done,  though  very  feEdom,  as  ín  the  cafe 
of  Julián  the  apóllate,  for  whofe  deftnic- 
tion  the  antieri  t  chríftians  abfolutdy  pí|J- 
ed  to  God.  St.  Chryfoífom  was  uttirly 
againlt  this  piacüce^  afhYminj  thát  we 
013  ght  not  to  pray  againít  the  finner,  bu t 
a^ainft  his  opinions  or  aclions. 
The  romííh  pontifical  takes  notke  of 
threekinds  of  excommunication,  I.  The 
mi  ñor,  incurred  by  thofe  who  ha  ve  any 
coi  re fp onde n ce  with  an  excommunicaied 
pe r fo n *  n ,  The  major,  which  falls  u pon 
tliofe  who  difobey  the  commands  of  the 
holy  fee,  or  reinfe  to  fuboiit  to  certain 
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hmis  of  difcipline  ;  in  confbqcence  of 
\vhich  they  are  excluid  from  the  church 
mi  litan  t  and  ci-iuiiipliánr9  and  dcÜvercd 
¿¡yeí  to  the  devif  and  bis  angels.  3.  Ana- 
thema,  whicli  isproperly  that  pronounced 
by  tbe  pope  againft  heretical  princes  and 
con  n t 1  i  es .  In  forme r  a  gee ,  tli e  fe  p apa! 
fttlminatíons  were  moít  terrible  things  ; 
but  at  preient,  they  are  formidable  to 
¿drifi  bnt  a  few  petty  tí  ates  of  Italy,  See 
Akathema  and  Fulminatíon. 
Éxcommunication  in  the  greek  chnrclij 
cujts  the  ofrender  off  from  all  communion 
wiili  the  318  fathers  of  the  II  til  counril 
of  Nice,  and  with  the  famts  3  confi^ns 
í¡írii  bver  to  the  devil  and  tbe  traitor  ju- 
das j  and  coTidomns  bis  body  to  rematn 
nfter  dearh  as  hard  as  a  flint  or  piece  of 
fleef,  pniefs  he  bu  m  bles,  hlmíeíf-  and 
makes  aitonemeht  for  his  ííns  by  a  fíncere 
repentance.  Tbe  íovm  abonnds  wítb 
drcadful  ím  precations  5  and  the  Greeks 
añertj  that  if  a  perfon  dies  excommuni- 
cated,  the  devil  enters  incp  tbe  lífeleís 
corpfe  ;  and  therefore  in  order  to  p reven t 
it,  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  cut  his 
body  in  pieces,  and  boil  íhem  ir  wine- 
It  Is  a  cuffom  for  tbe  patria  reb  of  ]  er  úfa- 
le m  annually  to  excommunicate  the  pope 
andthechtirch  oí  Ronie$  or  which  occa- 
ííon,  together  with  a  great  deal  cf  id  le 
ceremony3 1»e  drives  a  nal  I  into  the  ground 
wíith  a  hammeiv  asa  maik.  of  maledic- 
tion, 

The  forin  of  excommunicatiorj  in  the 
church  of  Enghnd,  antiently  ran  thü.s  i 
**  Hy  the  authority  of  God  the  father 
alTníghtyj  the  Son  asid  Holy  Ghoft,  and 
of  Mary  the  bjeífed  mother  of  God,  we 
^xcommunicate,  anathematíze,  and  le- 
guefter  from  the  pa!e  of  ha!  y  moÉher- 
c  |  li  1  ch , "  Í&Y.  T  he  cauíes  o  í  es  e  om  ni  n  - 
ni  catión  wítb  us,  are  contempt  or  the 
biiñop's  conrtj  herefy,  negleel  of  publíc 
woríli ípandthefacra m ents,  íncontinenc y, 
adukcry,  fnnony,  &c*  It  ís  pnblifhed  in 
the  cbui  ch,  and  if  the  ofender  does  not 
fubm-it  in  forty  days,  the  civil  magill  ra  te 
interpoles  j  and  the  excommunkated  per* 
fon  is  imprifoned  Hl!  he  fubmíts  and  ob- 
taíns  abfohition.  Excommunícaílon  di (5 
ahles  a  perfon  from  do? ng  aiíjjjudicial 
acl3  as  fuing  in  an  a^ion  at  law/being:  a 
witfiefs,  GV.    See  Ex gdm manicato 

Exconnnwnication5  5mong  the  pagan s, 
extluded  tbe  perfon  from  the  faci-i fices 
and  the  temples,  nnd  delivered  bim  over 
to  the  furles,  whicb  was  calkd  ex  ferrare 
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CraíTns  fet  otit  on  his  expedítion  a^aín> 
the  Partbíans,  Átteiús,  tribu  he  of  tfie' 
people,  not  being  able  to  prevent  íiím* 
ran  to  the  gate  of  the  cíty  ihrough  whícb 
the  general  was  to  paí's,  and  fetting  a. 
chaffing-dlfli  tn  tbe  middle  of  tbe  wáy 
with  me  in  ít,  wtícíí  Craffus  drew  near, 
he  threw  ib  me  perfumes  intb.  tlie  cliaf^ 
fing-dífh,  and  pronoünced  curies  againft 
CraíTus  wíth  great  exclama üoííj  and  tbus 
evcommirnicat^d  hím* 
EXCOMMÜNICATO  capiendo,  a  writ 
iíTued  from  the  chancery  opon  tbe  biíliop^ 
certií'ying  an  excorrimimication.  Tbis 
wrít  is  dire5íeJ  10  the  ílieríff  to  take  the 
l^ody  of  the  perfon  excommunicatéd,  and 
imprifon  him  uniil  he  has  made  fatisfac- 
tion  to  the  chiirch  foct  tbe  contempt  oif 
wrong  done»  See  ExCOm.munication. 
In  the  certifícate  of  an  excommun  ication, 
the  caufe  is  to  be  particnlarly  exprefíed, 
that  tbe  [udges  may  fee  whecher  the  ec- 
c|flííájlical  court  has  cognisance  of  the 
caufe  ;  and  íf  the  ordinary  excommimi- 
cate  a  perfon  for  a  thing  of  whícb  he  haih 
no  cognizance,  the  party  may  bring  aa 
aclion  agaíníl  him,  and  in  fome  cafes 
may  be  delivered  by  babeas  corpusj  or  by 
prohibition, 

ÉxCOMMVNiCATÓ  DELIBERA N'DOj  a  writ 

diiecled  to  a.  fiierífF  for  tlie  delivery  of  an 
excoin  numicated  per  fon,  u  pon  the  biíhop's 
certifying  to  tbe  king,  that  he  hath  con-> 
forme d  to  the  eccie fia ftícaí  jürifdíí^ion. 

ÉXCOMMt/KlCATO   REClptENDO,  a  WVlt 

where  excommunicated  perfons  being 
cómmttted  lo  pi  ÍJon3  and  afterwards  ilíe- 
galJy  deliveredj  are  commanded  to  be  re- 
taken  and  ímpríloned  Rgaín* 
EXCORTATIOÑ,  in  medicine  and  fur* 
gery,  thega])ingor  rtibblrig  ofí"  of  ihé 
énticSe,  eípecia]]y  of  tbe  parta  betweeii 
tbe  thighs,  and  abovit  tbe  an us. 
tn  adultSj  it  is  occafioned  by  rídmg¿  much 
walkingt  or  óther  vebement  exercife}  and 
may  be  cu  red  by  vulnera!  y  applicarions. 
In  cb:Jdrenf  there  is  oren  an  excoria tion 
not  only  of  the  parts  near  tbe  pudenda^ 
cbiefly  of  thegroin  and  fcroruHm}  büt  bkf¿ 
wjfe  in  thewrinkles  of  the  neck^  under 
the  úrnis,  and  ín  otber  pkiees  5  proceed- 
ing  from  the  acrimony  of  tbe  uriñe  and 
fwcatj  and  occafioñing  itching  painsf 
crying,  watching,  and  reffc leífhefs. 
To  remedy  tbis,  tbe  parts  aíFeclcd  máy 
be  wafhcd  oíteu  with  warm  water,  ana 
fprlnklcd  wítb  drying  powdersj^s  cbaik# 
hartíhotn,  but  efpecially  tutty,  lapis  cala- 
mi  naris,  and  cei*nfs,  which  may  be  tíect 
loofely  in  a  rag,  ahd  the  powder  üwok 
7  X  oul 
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out  on  the  difordered  places.  If  tlie parís 
tend  to  a  real  ukeration,  itwU]  be  prbper 
to  add  a  Yttth  (ligar  of  lead  Tí?  the  pow- 
der,  or  to  anoint  the  place  with  unguent. 
alb«  camphor*  Likewiíe  a  littte  white 
vttriid,  diffoived  in  fpi in£  -water,  and 
dabbéd  opon  the  pan,  will  diy  and  heal 
it  ver  y  powerfully* 

EXCORTIC  ATION.the  fame  with  bark- 
íng  oí  trfés,    See  the  artícle  Ba  hkIÍíCí 

EXCREMENT,  wliálévér  is  difcharged 
out  of  the  body  o f  animáis  aíter  digeíHon , 
or  the  fibrous  pares  of  the  aliment,  inixed 
wíth  the  tille,  íaíiva,  and  other  ftuids. 
Uriñe  and  the  fasces  are  the  giofs  excre- 
ments  that  are  difcharged  out  of  the  blad» 
der  or  belly.  O  the  r  excreme  n  ts  a  re  the 
vaiious  humours  that  are  fecreted  from 
the  blood  through  the  varions  ftrainers 
in  the  body,  and  which  ferve  for  feveral 
ufes,  fuch  as  the  fáíiva,  fweat,  bile,  the 
pancreatic  juice,  lymph,  the  Temen,  nails, 
the  hair,  the  horns  and  hoofsof  animáis. 
The  ejedtion  oí  excremeuts  ís  ar*  evacu- 
tíon  by  uriñe,  ítoo),  fpittle,  &c.  Unlefs 
the  ex  ere!  ion  s  are  regular,  health  eannot 
be  máfritamed,  and  thereforCj  if  the  y  are 
toó  píen  ti  ful,  defecíii'e,  or  fujiprefífed, 
they  will  oc  caftán  varíous  diforders : 
henee,  if  a  per  fon  be  cottive,  it  is  gene- 
vally  the  forero  nner  of  fome  di  fea  fe.  As 
a  man  general  [y  taltes  more  aliment  than 
is  ne'ceífary  to  genérate  blood  and  ferum, 
and  the  common  excrerions  are  not  fu  Aj- 
elen t  to  carry  off  fuperftuotis  humo  luí, 
ex  ti  aordmary  ones  fometimes  happeH,  at 
ílated  times  j  as  the  piles,  hjemorrhages, 
W¿t  See  more  upon  this  under  the  ar- 
ricies Di  sea  se  and  Excmítion, 

EXCRESCENCE,  in  furgery,  denotes 
every  preternatural  tumonr  which  a  rifes 
upon  the  fkín,  eitber  in  the  forra  of  a 
wart  or  tubercle.  If  they  are  born  wlth 
a  pe t  fon,  as  they  frequentiy  are,  they  are 
cal  ted  n^vi  maíemi^  or  marks  from  the 
:yi  other  ;  but  tF  the  iumour  is  large*  fo  as 
to  depend  ñora  the  ikin  like  a  fleíhy 
mafij  it  ís  then  called  a  farcoma. 
líxcrefcences  a  rife  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  but  more  efpecially  the  head,  face, 
eye-brpws,  neck,  breaflr,  abdomen,  amis, 
legs,  and  arms,  Their  íize  and  figure 
are  various ;  with  regard  to  their  colorar, 
fome  refembie  that  oí  the  íkin,  otheis  are 

\  indined  to  black  or  red ;  and,  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  their  figure,  they  refembie  ítraw- 
btrries?  rnulbernes,  grapes,  figs,  pear^ 
ín?ce,  and  the  I5ké. 

As  to  the  general  treatment  of  íhem, 
ihey  may  be^ removed  eithcr  by  ligatura 


the  knlfe>  or  aftual  and  potentml  caw. 
teries,  according  as  the  patienths  babit 
of  body  and  other  circumftances  may  re- 
quire.  However,  it  is  to  be  obferved 
that  if  thefe  excrefeenceshave  a  very  large 
Voot,  if  there  are  large  ar teries  or  veros 
near  the  root,  or  if  it  be  firmly  joined  to 
the  bone,  in  thefe  caíes,  the  furgeon 
íhould  remo  ve  t!iem  with  great  can  t  ion- 
oí v  m  cafes  of  great  danger,  wholly  ne* 
glea  them.  When  thefe  tumours  \k 
near  large  blood-veífels,  ít  ís  proper  to 
have  íiyptícsj  bandages,  and  often  *&aü 
cau teries  ín  readmefs  to  ftop  the  ha?mor- 
rhage,  efpecially  if  they  are  removed  by 
abfcíífion. 

EXCRETíON,  or  Secretioh,  in  mdi^ 
cine,  a.  feparation  offome  fluid,  míxed 
with  the  blood,  by  means  of  the  glaruh, 
Excretions,  by  which  wemean  thofe  that 
evacúate  fuperfluous  and  heterógereous 
humours,  purify  the  mafs  of  blood  ¡  the 
hu rao urs  which  are  generated  in  the  blood 
are  eKcreted  by  the  glands,  a n ti  are  re- 
placed  by  a  fofficíent  quantity  of  aliment, 
This,  ín  adults,  keeps  the  body  of  an 
equal  weight,  and  confequently  prefervea 
life  and  health ;  therefore  the  fecretiocis 
ought  neither  to  be  difturbed  or  dími- 
nilhedj  fuppreffed  or  íncreafed  :  the  ex- 
traordinary  excretions,  fuch  as  the  bled- 
ing  piles,  and  hsemorrhages  of  the  noíe, 
alfo  large  fweats,  loofenefs,  running  at 
the  nofe,  coughs,  catarrhs,  plentiful  ípit- 
ting,  all  promote  health  5  and  if  thefe  are 
defeclíve  or  fuppreíTed,  dangerous  dif- 
eafes  may  a  rife  ;  wherefore  it  is  híghly 
hazardous  to  fupprefs  fecretions  of  this 
kind.    See  the  article  Exckement. 

EXCRETOR  Y,  ín  anatomy,  a  term  a- 
plied  to  certa  i  n  üttle  ducls  or  veífels,  deJ- 
tined  for  the  reeepiton  of  a  fluid,  fecreted 
in  certain  glandules,  and  other  vifeera, 
for  the  excretion  of  it  in  the  appropriaied 
places •  See  í he  preced  ing  ari  ícle . 
All  the  glands  are  ufually  furnifiied  with 
an  excretory  du£k,    See  Glakd. 

EXCURSION,  in  aítronomy,  is  ofed  ina 
I'ynonymaus  fenfe  wkh  elongatiort,  See 
the  article  E LO N vatio H* 

Cirdes  qfE^c  u  R.  s  t  O  N .  S  e  e  th  e  prec  edlng 
article. 

EXCUTIA.  Fénírkuíi^  the  ftomarh  bruíh» 
a  ñame  gi ven,  by  modern  furgeotis,  to 
■  an  ínftrumentmade  of  foft  brífiles,  form- 

■  cd  into  a  bundle>  and  fíjeed  upon  a  ftw- 
ible  brafi?  wire,  for  cleaníing  the-tliroat, 
or  even  the  ftomach.  The  ílomach  b:nfh 
is  compofed  of  foft  hair  faítened  toge- 
ther  into  a  hundís  by  a  twiíted  brzh  or 
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tfeel  wlre,  and  the^fcandle  or  fkm  of  it  is 
invefted  witli  filk<  This  has  been  great- 
]y  recommended,  by  fome,  to  remo  ve 
foreign  bodies  out  of  the  fauces  and  ceíb- 
phagus  $  and,  to  fcower  the  ftomach, 
The^method  of  tiíing  it  is  tbis  í  The  pa- 
tajú is  firft  to  drínk  a  fmall  draught  of 
warm  water,  then  the  bruíh  is  to  be  re- 
ce: ved  into  the  aifophagus,  and  gently 
protruded  down  inro  the  ftomach,  by 
twiíting  round  and  round  its  h  and  Je, 
and,  when  in  the  ftomach,  it  is  to  be 
Hrawn  u  p  and  down  man  y  times,  Jike 
the  fucker  in  a  fyrínge,  and  at  Jength 
w  boíl  y  extra&ed ■  The  advantages  faid 
to  ai  ife  from  this,  are  very  great,  fuch 
as  the  proíonging  Ufe  to  a  great  age,  and 
the  like  i  but  few  people  have  been  wiil- 
ing  to  ti  y  tiie  eífeets  of  fo  difagreeable 
and  troublefome  an  o  pera  tion*  Wede- 
iíus  and  Télenme ¡r  have  written  ex- 
prefs  trea  ti  fes  on  this  inftcumerrt,  and  one 
of  thrjyi  has  attempted  to  pro  ve  It  no  new 
cotUrivance,  but  a  thíng  very  early  known, 
deferibed,  and  ufed  in  phyfic. 

EXECRATION,  execmtk,  in  antiauity, 
a  kind  of  pumfhrnent,  confifting  of  diré* 
fuí  cirfes  and  marks  of  infamyt  fncli 
was  thpt  ufe d  agamíl  Philip  kingof  Ma- 
cedón, by  the  Athenjans,  A  general 
añembly  of  the  people  being  called,  they 
made  a  deerte,  that  all  the  ftatues  and 
images  of  that  king,  and  of  all  his  an- 
ee ítors,  íhould  be  demolifiied,  and  theír 
very  ñames  razed ».  that  all  the  fefti  vals, 
facred  rites,  priefts,  and  whatever  elle 
liad  been  inftimted  ín  honour  of  him, 
íhauld  be  prophaned  *  that  the  very 
places  where  there  had  been  any  moriu- 
ment  or  bfcription  to  his  honour,  íhould 
be  deteítable  j  that  nothing  fhould  be 
íet  up  or  dedícaEed  ín  tliem,  whích  could 
be  done  ín  clean  places  ¡  and,  laftly,  that 
the  nriefts,  as  oí  ten  as  they  pe  ayed  for 
the  athenian  people,  sllies,  armies,  and 
fleets,  íhould  as  many  times  deteíl  and 
execrare  Philip,  bis  e [ni dren,  kíngdom, 
hnd  and  fea  torces,  and  the  whoJe  race 
and  ñame  of  the  Macedón  ians, 
At  the  taking  and  demolifhiug  a  cky,  ít 
wasírequent  ro  pronounce  dieadful  cu  r  fes 
and  execrad ons  upon  wboever  fhoutd  en- 
deavour  to  rebuild  it ^  whích  fome  ima- 

1  £>ne  was  the  rea  fon  that  Tro  y  con  Id  ne- 
vé r  be  raifed  out  of  its  a  ibes,  though  fe- 
veral  pei  fons  attempted  it3  being  devoted 
to  eternal  and  irreparable  ruin  by  A^a- 
memnon.  We  find  Joíhua  at  the  de- 
ftruílion  of  Jericho,  ííx  an  imprecaron 
«pon  the  perlón  who  üiowlá  endeavour  to 


rebuild  it,  which  was  accomplhlied  í« 
Hiél  the  Eethdite,  many  ages  after, 

EXECUTION,  in  a  general  lénie,  the  act 
of  accomplElhing,  fínifiung,  or  atchiev-  1 
üig  any  thing  to  be  done, 

Executíon,  in  íaw,  the  cornpleating  or 
finiíhing  fome  ac%  as  of  jud^ment,  deed, 
#í.  and  it  urually  lignifies  theobtainíng 
pofíeíHon  of  any  thing  received  by  judg- 
ment  of  law,  See  june  me MT* 
Sir  Edward  Coke  observes^  that  there  are 
two  íbits  of  execodons  i  the  oOe  final, 
and  the  otbírr  a  quoüíque,  that  tends  to 
an  end,  An  execution  íina]s  is  that  which 
makes  mouey  of  the  dtfendanf  s  gcods^ 
or  extends  to  hís  lands,  and  delivers  thcm 
to  the  plainitfr^  who  accepts  the  fáifté  in 
fatísfañion  j  and  ibis  h  ihe  end  oí  the 
fúit,  and  the  whole  that  thü  king  s  writ 
reejuíres  to  be  donel  The  wñt  or  execu- 
tion  with  a  quoufqne,  thongh  it  tends  lo 
an  end,  yet  ís  not  íinal,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
a  capias  ad  fatisfac*  wheie  the  deíendant's 
body  is  to  be  takerij  Ín  order  that  the 

"  piaintifF  may  be  fatisfied  for  hís  debt*  Se# 
the  article  Capias. 

Execntions  are  cither  in  períbnal;  real,  or 
nnxed  aclions*  In  a  perfotral  aítion,  the  , 
execution  may  be  made  three  way?,  ^í"k. 
by  the  wrii  of  capias  ad  ffitísíaciendám,  N 
againft  the  body  of  the  deftndant  i  fiert 
facías^  againft  hís  goods  ;  or  elegií, 
againft  bis  lands.  fíte  the  article  Fieíij 
FACUv*  and  Elegit. 
In  a  real  and  míxed  aftion,  the  execu- 
tion is  by  wrir  of  habere  facías  feilinam^ 
and  habere  poífcíhonem,  Ste  Habere. 
Wiíís  of  execntion  bitid  the  proptrrty  o£ 
goods  onl  y  from  the  lime  of  del  i  very  o£ 
the  wt  it  to  the  íherifF;  but  tlie  ía'nd  is 
bound  írom  thé'clay  of  the  ¡udgment  oh- 
tained  s  and  he  re  the  fale  of  ahy  goods 
for  valuabíe  con fidera tion,  hfter  a  judg- 
men  tj  and  befo  re  the  execution  award- 
ed,  wül  be  gcod,  It  is  óthérwiíe  as  to 
Jands,  of  which  execution  may  be  nia*de, 
even  on  a  purchafe  afcer  the  judgjnent, 
thq.LTgh  the  defendnnt  ffcll  fbch  land  befare 
execution,  Likewife,  ílierifrs  may  deJí- 
ver  in  execution  all  the  lands  wheieof 
others  íliall  be  feífed  ín  truft  for  him, 
agiinft  whom  execution  is  had  on  a  ¡udg» 
ínent,  Éfr*t 

When  any  judgment  is  hgned,  the  execu- 
tion may  be  taken  out  immediately  chere- 
on  ;  but  if  it  be  noc  iífued  withi  ji  ej  y  car 
and  a  day^  alter,  where  there  is  no  fault 
in  the  defendantj  as  ín  the  cafe  of  an.in- 
junclion,  writ  of  error,  &c,  there  muft 
a  fe  i  re  f acias  ta  revive  th$  jtidgménr ; 
7  I  x  though, 
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ihoiigb,  if  the  plairmfF  fues  out  any  writ 
of  execution  wíthin  the  year,  he  may  con- 
tinué it  after  thc  year  is  ex  pire  d.  After 
judgment  againíl  tbe  defcndant,  ín  an 
aclion  wherein  fpccial  ball  is  gtven,  ihe 
plaintifFis  at  líberty  to  have  execution 
againít  fuch  defendant,  or  againft  his 
baíl  :  but  this  is  imderftood  where  i  he 
defendant  does  not  render  himfelf,  re- 
cord i  ng  to  law,  i  ti  fafeguard  of  tbe  baü  : 
and  execution  may  ñor  regular]  y  be  fued 
farth  ngainít  a  bail,  tül  a  default  is  re* 
íurned  againtt  tbe  principal  :  átfo,  if  < he 
plainiirf  Eakes  the  batí,  he  ftiall  never 
|ake  the  principal.  It  is  held  that  an  ex- 
ecution may  be  executed  after  tbe  death 
of  tbe  defendant ¡  for  hisexecntor,  being 
privy  theretOj  is  Hable,  as  wé]Í  as  the 
teftator.  Tbe  execution  ís  an  en  tire 
tbing,  fo  that  be  who  bepíns  muft  end 
it:  therefore*  a  new  fhsriff  may  diftrain 
an  oíd  ojne,  to  fell  tbe  goods  feifed  on  a 
diítringas,  and  to  brlng  tbe  money  i  uto 
conrt. 

Execution  ofjuttgment>\n  criminal  cafe?» 
This  irüíI  be  puriuant  to  the  jud^menr, 
^nd  tbe  king  may  riot  alter  it,  for  this 
reaforjj  that  no  execution  can  be  war- 
ranted  by  lavfr,  but  vhere  it  ís  according 
to  tbe  judgment  ¿ iven  j  yet  tbe  king  rerray 
pardon  parí  of  the  execution  in  judgment 
for  l  rea  fon,  <viz.  all  but  beheading, 
The  execution  of  crimináis  ís  to  be  mnde 
by  the  pro  per  ofiicer  ;  and  If  tbe  íherifF/ 
or  other  oírker  impowered  to  do  it,  altéis 
tbe  execution,  or  any  other  executes  an 
cffender,  or  if  he  be  kiiled  witboutambo* 
rity  of  lawj  it  is  f*lony«  Where  a  perfon 
condenad  to  die  comes  to  life  after  be 
ss  hanged  j  ín  this  cafe,  as  tbe  judgment 
is  not  executed  till  be  |s  tíead,  he  ought 
ío  be  hung  up  again,,  And  the  bodíes 
of  felons  are  forftíted  to  the  king  by  tbe 
execution,  \vhp  may  difpofe  of  them  as 
he  pleafes-  .  " 

$$íiiiary  Execution,  tbe  pillaging  or 
plundcring  of  a  countrjr3  by  tbe  enemy's 
army. 

EXECÜTTONE  fací  en  da,  a  wriÉ  that 
jfTues  for  the  execution  of  a  judgment, 
pnd  is  ufed  Ín  di vera  cafés #  See  the  ar- 
ricies Execution  and  Judgment, 

gXECUTIONE  FACIENDA  IN  WITIIERN  A- 
MiUM,  a  vyrit  wbich  lies  for  taking  a  per- 
fon '3  catíle,  wbo  bas  conveyed  tbe  caí  He 
pf  another  opt  oí  the  country,  fo  that  tbe 
fherifFis  not  abie  to  replevy  them, 
p-ECUjioyE  JUDiciij  a  wrít  direíled  to 
tfie  judge  pf  an  inferior  court/command- 
bjni  fo  execufe  a  judgment  theieip? 


or  to  return  reafonable  caufe.vvhy  be  de* 
lays  tbe  execuííon. 

If  on  this  wi  ir  execution  be  not  done,  or 
fome  reafonable  caufe  fhewn  why  it  is  de- 
layeda  an  alias  fbsJI  ifíue,  and  aírerwards 
a  plui  ies,  And  if  on  this  laíl  writ 
execütíon  i&  not  deme^  or  fome  icnfonable 
can  fe  reiurned  for  í  ls  being  fo  ddnyed, 
thepartj'  fhail  ha  ve  an  attacbment  againft 
bim  w!jo  delays  tbe  Jame,  and  the attacL. 
ment  is  made  vttu Ín  the  kiries 
bench  or  eommnn  pleas. 
EXECUTOR,  in  lawT  a  perfon  appointed 
by  anotherTs  lali  Wiíl  and  teftamenlj  [0 
ha  ve  the  execiuion  of  tbe  faint  after  ht$ 
de  ce  3  fe,  and  tbe  difpofing  of  tbe  teíbtoi's 
goods  and  cffccls,  accordtng  to  theimcm 
of  the  wfill, 

The  law  accounts  an  executor  one  peí  fon 
vntb  tbe  pai  ty  wbofe  execuior  he  is ; 
baving  all  the  advantages  of  aclíon?  and 
being  fubjeft  to  tbe  íámc  aftions  üs  the 
deccafed. 

Henee  as  an  executot-  derives  his  power 
ivbolly  from  tbe  wiíf;  be  may  irélearea 
"  debt,  or  do  any  tbing  as  extcutürj  béfore 
pro  bate  of  tbe  wi!},  provided  he  afrer- 
wards  proves  it  1  hcwever,  to  maiutain 
aclíons  for  debts,  be  muft  íhew  the  retía- 
ment  proved.  líe  may  Immediatefy  take 
the  ¿oodsj  or  ^ive  povver  to  another  to 
fetze  tbcm  for  bim, 

A  perí'cn  ca  pable  of  making  an  exeeutorj 
either  makes  one,  two,  threc,  or  morE  ¡ 
a iid  he  may  appoínt,that  one  íhall  he  bis 
executor  for  one  year,  and  anothei'  foLh 
Enother.  libe  appoints  executors  only 
for  a  eertain  number  of  years,  after  thcy 
are  elapfed,  the  ordinary  may  grant  ad- 
miniflration  of  ihegoodsi  as  he  may  dor 
til!  tbe  power  of  exeeutors  take  place,  It 
is  alíb  obferva  ble,  that  wbere  tbere  is  110 
exornar,  Éhere  ík  properly  no  wjlij  and 
wbere  tbere  is  no  wi!33  tbere  can  be  no 
ex ecu tors  :  but  this  only  1  egards  goct! s j 
for  where  lands  in  fee  are  devifed^  it  is 
a  good  wíIJj  thcugh  noexecutors  be nam- 
ed  therein* 

An  ejecutor  may  eStber  accept  or  re  fufe 
the  executoríhip  ;  but  after  be  has  ao 
cepted  tbe  ofRce3  be  fiiall  not  re h\fe  the 
fame,  ñor  take  ít  up  after  refufal,  If 
any  one  of  feverál  ex  ecu  tors  prore  the 
wiíl,  Ít  vvill  fefve  for  aíí  fo  that  the  red 
may  at  any  time  after  jotp  with  him,  and 
intermeddle  with  the  eí!atef  When  any 
aclion  is  brought,  it  muíl  be  in  the  ñames 
of  all  the  executorsj  notwithríandíng  fome 
of  tbem  may  not  ac> ;  but  in  any  sitien 
eommeirced  agajníl  them,  he  only  that 
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áámfoi.ftcrs  >s  tobe  íued.    The  poíleífion 
of  one  executor,  is  held  to  be  pofleflion 
of  chem  all  5  and  rooft  aBs  done  by  or  ro 
oiye,  are  deemed  done  by  or  to  all  of ' 
them. 

The  particular  duty  of  an  executor»  is  to 
büry  ibe  teftator  in  a  deeent  nianner3  ae^ 
fcttding  to  bis  rank  and  círcu  mfhtnees, 
and  with  a  dne  regard  to  (he  eflate  itrft  ¡ 
for  wh  ate  ver  the  executor  lays  out  in  fu- 
neral charges  extravagantly,  ií  there  be 
not  enough  to  pay  debts,  he  muft  bear  it 
at  his  own  expence,  He  ¡5  to  make  an 
inventor y  of  sil  the  goods  and  chañéis 
of  the  deceafed,  wíth  tlieir  valué  j  and 
thenj  or  before,  if  requitite,  where  there 
is  enough  to  pay  the  teftator*  s  debfs  and 
legacíes,  he  ought  to  pro  ve  the  will  be- 
fore the  o  rdí  na  ry  m  common  forrn,  ej- 
tliev  by  his  own  oath,  or  by  witneíTes,  íf 
1  eqnired  hy  thofe  wbo  ha  ve  a  ríght  to 
queíiíon  it ;  and  when  exhibited  in  the 
regidefs  office  of  the  ecck  fiaíiical  eourt¿ 
acopy  there  of  in  parehment  is  del  i  ve  red 
to  the  executor  vmder  the  ordíuary's  fe  al, 
which  is  ¿alled  the  probate, 
The  exítutor  is  next  to  pay  álj  debts, 
befare- legacits»  in  the  order  foliowing, 
*vi&t  the  charges  of  the  funeral  beirig  fiift 
paid,  the  king's  debt  is  ro  be  preferred 
bífore  all  others  $  then  debls  on  jodg- 
inents,  and  íhttites  and  recognizanees, 
i  lio  le  due  u pon  mortgagesj  bonds,  and 
btber  (¡tocíálitíest  nfter  them,  rent  on 
hales,  fervants  wages,  debts  on  «otes, 
and  ihop-books  ¡  for  if  he  pays  the  debls 
in  any  other  order,  he  is  fiable  to  the  pay- 
merit  of  debts  ot  a  higher  degree*  though 
oüt  of  hís  own  eftate  j  yet,  among  debts 
of  equal  degree*  an  execator  tnay  pay 
himfelf  fírft  :  and  fuch  as  aré  fiirtíued 
fÓTj  íbail  be  fjrít  paid  \  and  if  no  fuit  be 
commenced,  he  may  pay  the  whole  debt 
to  any  one  creditor,  ahhough  there  íhould 
be  ¡lothíng  left  to  pay  anoüier  any  part 
ofhis»  In:  cafe  the  teftator  is  bound  in 
feveraí  bonds,  his  execuíors  has  ihe  pii- 
vjkge  to  pay  which  bond  he  pleafes,  un- 
tó an  aélion  of  debt  is  actual  í  y  pro  fe- 
cu  ted  againít  him  upon  fome  of  tbe  other 
boi>ds  {  and  in  fuch  a  cafe,  if  while  an 
sciiori  of  this  kvnd  h  dependin^,  another 
bond-creditor  brings  another  aclionj  be- 
fo re  any  jndgment  is  obfaíned,  he  may 
prefeí  which  he  will  by  confeflinga  judg- 
rnent  to  one,  and  paying  him  5  which 
judgmem  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  the 
other  aflion, 

After  the  debíf^  an  cxeculor  is  to  pay  the 
tepeks  ¡  and  he  may  prefer  a  legacy  to 
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h  i  m  felf»  th  ougb  t  he  re  fhould  not  be  enou  gti 
to  pay  any  ot  the  reít.  He  may  hkewífe 
pay  what  legacies  he  pleafes  fii  or  gíve 
to  each  legatee  a  partj  in  proporción  7  if 
there  ís  not  ínongh  to  pay  the  who'e. 
However3  if  there  be  a  fpeciñe  kgacy  of 
fome  particular  ihing,  as  a  horfe?  or  filvür- 
eups  it  mult  be  delivered  before  any  other 
s  leg'jcy. 

In  cafe  an  execotor  pays  o  tu  the  affets  in 
legacies3  and  afterwards  debts  appearr  of 
which  he  had  no  notice,  which  he  is  obíig- 
ed  to  pay  j  he  may,  by  a  bilí  in  cban- 
ceryj  com  peí  the  legatees  to  reftmd. 
After  the  debts  and  legacies  are  paldf 
whatever  remaínsjir  ís  faki,  bélongs  to  ihe 
executor  by  the  common  iaw  j  but  thís 
has  been  conítrued^  wh ere»  the  execinor  is 
a  reía  t  ion  of  the  deceafed,  and  ha  el  no 
legacy  or  other  pro^jfion  hy  the  wilL 
Hence3  whe  re  a  per  fon  made  a  wiíl,"and 
an  executor,  withoiu  difpofmg  of  there- 
íidue  of  his  perfonal  eftate^  it  has  been 
adjudged,  that  the  remainder  íltook!  not 
go  to  tbe  execuror,  but  be  diltrihuted 
among  the  jtktions  üf  the  teftator  by 
adminííiratíon* 

Exiit-UTOR  de  son  TORTj,  or  an  exectator 
of  his  own  wrong7  a  perfon  that  takei 
upon  him  the  cíHce  of  an  executor  by  in- 
truíion,  wsEliQnt  being  fo  conflltuted  hy 
the  teríatur,  orappointtd  by  the  oidínary 
lo  adminiííer,  Such  a  perfon  Ís  charge* 
abje  to  the  rightful  exectuor,  as  alfo  to 
ail  the  teílatofs  creditors  and  legatees, 
fo  far  as  the  goods  smount  tu  which  lie 
w ro n g fu ]  1  y  poá"f  fled - 

EXECÜTORYj  in  law,  ís  where  an  eílate 
in  feej  that  Ís  made  by  deed  or  MnCj  ís  to 
be  executed  after wards  by  entry,  liveiy 
or  wnL  Leafes  for  ycarst  annnities, 
condítiou?,  (ge,  are  tenned  mherítances 
execntory» 

ExECuTORy  devise,  is  when  thsfee  by 
devife  is  vefted  in  any  perfon,  that  ís  to  be 
veííed  in  another  npon  eontíngeney .  In 
all  cafes  of  exectuory  devife?,  the  eílatesf 
defeend  nntil  the  centingencies  happeu* 
The  remainder  of  a  lee  may  not  be  li- 
mited  by  the  roles  of  law  after  a  fce  fim- 
pie,  unlefs  fuch  eftate  dtpends  upon  a  con- 
tíngeney  or  is  cooditional,  when  it  may 
take  place  as  an  executoj  y  devife- 
Extcutory  devifes  of  terms  for  years, 
■  oughr  to  arife  wiihin  the  com  país  of  one 
liíe¿ 

EXEDR^E,  in  antiquity,  a  general  ñame 
for  fuch  bniidíngs  as  were  diñinel  from 
tbe  main  body  of  the  churenes,  and  yet 
Wthin  the  Umits  of  tbe  eburch  take n  in 
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Its  h  rge  ft  fen  fe  ,  Atn  o  ng  the  ex  p  d  i  se  the 
chíelf  was  the  baptiítery.    See  the  artrcle 

J3.-\  PTI5  TE  R-Y* 

Expedí -se  were  alfo  balls  oríittleacademies 
wíth  fe  vera  I  feats,  upon  which  philofo- 
phers  rhetoricians,  &c±  fat,  when  they 
met  for  converfation  or  difputation.  Vi  - 
truvius  fpeaks  of  them  as  places  very 
open  and  expofed  to  the  fun. 

EXEGESISj  a  djfcourfe  by  way  of  expla- 
naron or  comment  upoti  any  fubjec*h 
In  the  Scotch  untveríities,  there  is  an  ex- 
ercifearnong  theftudents  in  tlivinity  called 
an  ejjx'gefis,  in  whíeh  a  queíüon  h  ftated 
by  the  refpondentj  who  ís  then  oppofed 
by  two  or  tbree  other  iluden  ts  "m  their 
turns  3  duríng  which  time  tbe  proftfíbr 
modera  tes,  md  folves  tbe  'difEculties 
which  tbe  refpondent  cannot  overeóme* 

EXEGETICA,  a  term  ufed  by  lome  for 
the .  method  of  extrae!  i  ng  the  roots  of 
equatíons.  See  thearucles  Extr a  ctí  o  n, 
and  EqtTATio», 

EXEMPLAR,  denotes  much  tbe  fame 
witb  modeL    See  tbe  anide  Model. 

EXEMPUFICATION  of  kítert  patenta 
a  tranfeript  or  duplícate;  of  them,  made 
from  the  inrollment  thereof,  and  fealed 

»  witb  the  great  feaU 

Thefe  exemplifícations  are  by  fía  tu  te 
«qually  effecluaí,  and  may  be  pleaded  as 
well  as  the  origináis,  Onernayexempíify 
a  patent  underthe  great  feal  in  chancery  5 
ti  lio  any  record,  or  ¡udgment,  in  any  of 
the  courEs  at  Weftmínfter,  under  the 
feal  of  each  court  ;  which  exempliñ- 
cations  may  be  gíven  in  evidente  to  a 
jury.  It  Is  held  that  nothlng  but  ma£- 
ter  of  record  ought  to  be  exemplified, 

E  X  E  M PLIF1C  ATION E ,  iniaw,  a  wrít 
granted  for  tbe  exemplification  of  any 
original  record.  See  the  arricies  Ex- 
iMPLíFicATiON  and  Record- 

EXKMPTION,  in  law,  a  privilégé  to  be 
freé  from  tome  fervíce  or  appearancc  : 
thns,  barons  and  peers  of  the  jealm  are, 
on  account  of  tbeir  dignity,  exempted 
from  being  íworn  upon  inquefts ;  and 
knighís,  clergymen,  and  cthers,  fjom 
appeanng  at  the  iheriff s  turn*  Perfons 
of  feventy  years  of  age,  apothecaríe^ 
&c.  are  alfo  by  law  exempted  from  ferv- 
ing  on  ¡unes  ¿  and  juftices  of  the  peace, 
attornies,  t&c.  from  pari  (h- offices. 

ExemptioNj  in  the  ebureb  of  Rome, 
a  priVüege  granted  by  the  pope  to  the 
clergy^  and  fometímEs  to  the  laity,  to 
exempt  or  free  them  from  the  jurifdíelion 
of  their  refpeftive  ordinaries,  Thus 
monañenes,  and  even  prívate  prieñs,  for 
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a  fmalí  charge,  formerly  proeurd  ex- 
emptions  from  t^e  jnrildícllon  of  theír 
bífiiops.  In  this,  bowever,  the  coundt 
of  Trent  made  a  fmall  refonnation,  by 
abolífliing  the  exemption  of  paríiculaf 
priefts,  asiil  mdnks  nót  iiving  in  dc-yfters 
and  that  of  chapters  in  criminal  113 at, 
ters. 

EXERCISEj  among  phyCcians,  fuch  au 
zg\  ration  of  tbebody  as  produces  falütaiy 
effecls  in  tbe  animal  ceconomy. 
ExcrciJe  may  be  faid  to  be  either  afltve 
or  paíí i  ve .  Th  e  acl  iv  e  i  jw  a  3  k  i  n  g  J  j  n  n 
ing,  dancing»  playíng  at  bpwls,  and  the 
like¡  as  alió  ípeaking,  and  other  labour 
of  the  body  and  mind.  Tbe  pafílve  i? 
ritíing  in  a  coacb,  on  borfeback,  or  in 
any  other  mannei*  Exerciíe  may  be  con- 
úamá  to  a  begínning  of  wearinefsj  and 
ought  to  be  ufed  before  dinner,  in  a 
puré  light  air  >  for  which  reafon,  joqr- 
neys  and  going  into  the  country  con- 
tri bine  greatfy  to  preferve  and  re-eílabliíh 
health. 

ExtTcife  increafes  tbe  círrulaiiorj  of  the 
bloed,  atterruates  and  divides  the  fiuíd^ 
and  promotes  a  regular  pcrfpi rabón,  as 
well  as  a  due  fecretion  of  all  the  hu* 
monrs  i  for  it  accelerates  the  animal 
fpirits,  and  facilítales  their  diltríbimon 
into  all  the  Mbres  of  the  body,  lhcng;h- 
ens  the  paits,  crepites  an  appcitirej  and 
heljis  dígeftion-  W henee  it  arife?,  that 
ihofe  who  aecuílom  themftlves  to  extr- 
cife  are  general  ly  ver  y  robuft,  and  fcldtmi 
fubjeíl  lo  difeafes, 

Boefhaave  recommends  all  bodily  n- 
írcifes  in  difeafes  of  a  weak  and  hx 
fibre»  By  ridiog  on  horfehack,  faysliis 
commentator,  the  pendulous  vifeera  oí 
the  abdomen  are  mnken  every  moment, 
and  gently  ruhbed  as  ít  were  one  agaínH 
anoiher3  while  ín  the  mean  time  the 
puré  air  a£ts  on  tbe  lungs  witb  a  greater 
forcé,  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a 
weak  man  íhould  not  ride  on  a  futí 
ílomach,  but  either  before  dínntr,  oí 
after  the  dígeftion.  is  11  car  ñmíhtú  i  fot 
when  the  ítomach  diftended,  weak 
people  do  not  bear  theíe  concuñions  of 
the  horfe,  wíthout  difíiculty  j  buc  when 
the  primas  vise  are  near  empty,  the  re* 
niaíning  falces  are  difeharged  by  this 
concnflGon.  Sailing  :n  a  Hii p  ísalfoaa 
exerciíe  of  great  11  fe  to  weak  people. 
If  the  veífel  moves  witb  an  even  mo- 
tion,  by  ir  crea  fine  perfpiration  it  ofuaUy 
excites  a  wonderful  alacnty,  create$  an 
appetite,  and  pro  motes  digdtion,  Thefe 
exercifes  are  more  efpecially  fcrviceable 
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ío  weak  peo  pie  }  but  ín  eider  ta  eor^ 
robórate  the 'body  by  mu  Tai  lar  morlón, 
walking,  running,  and  bodiíy  exercifes 
are  to  be  ufed.    In  thefe  wc  íhould  be- 
^ín  wlth  the  moír  ge  míe,  fuch  as  walk- 
ing,  and  merca  fe  it  hy  degrees  tí  LI  we 
come  ro  ronning*    Thofe  exercifes  of 
th¿  body  ^  re  more  efpecíally  feryice&hle 
whieh  give  debght  to  tlie  mlnd  at  the 
fame  time,  as  tennis,  fondng,  &c*  for 
svhidi  rea  fon  the  wifdom  of  antiquity 
3ppoínted  rewards  for  thofe  wlio  excelled 
in  thefe  gymnaftic  exercife$?  that  by 
ibis  means  the  bodíes   of  the  ir  youth 
míght  be  hardened  for  warlike  toíls.  See 
the  anide  G/míJastics, 
As  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  health 
tban  modérale  exercife,  fo  violerit  exer- 
cífe  di  ñipa  te  s  the  fphits,   weakens  the 
boily,  deftroya  the  eMicity  of  thefíbres, 
and  cxbauíb  the  fluid  parts  of  the  blood. 
No  wonder  then,  that  acute  and  mortal 
fevers  often  a  rife  from  loo  violent  ex- 
ercife  of  the  body  j  for  the  motion  of  the 
venal   blood    towards  the  heart  being 
qtrickened  by  the   contradi  ion  of  the 
mufcles,  and  the  veins  being  thus  de- 
pjded,  the  arrecies  more  eafily  propel 
Éneir  contaihed  humcurs  throngh  the 
fmatlell  extremities  into  the  no w  lefs  re- 
íifting  veins,  and  therefore  the  veíocity 
of  the  circuíation  will  be  ¡ncreafed  lino* 
al)  the  veíTels.    But  thís  cannoí  be  per- 
formed  wíthout  applying  the  humors 
oftener,  or  in  a  greater  quantity  to  the 
fecretory  organs  in  the  í ame  time,  whence 
the  more  fluid  parta  of  the  blopd  will 
be  dííüpatedj  what  remains  will  be  in- 
fpiífated,  and  by  the  gréateg  a£típp  of 
the  veíTeÍ3  upon  their  contained  fiulcis, 
and  of  the   reacling  fluids  upon  the 
veífels,  the  blood  acqnires  an  infiamma* 
torv  denfity.    Add  to  thís,  that  hy  i  he 
violent  attiition  of  the  folids  and  fluíds, 
togeiher  with  the  heat  thenee  ariííngj 
the  humours  will  incline  to  a  greater 
acrimony,  and  the  falfs  and  oils  of  ihe 
blood  will  bicorne  more  acrid  and  volatite. 
Henee,    iays  Boerhaave,  thofe  fevers 
which  a  rife  from  too  mucli  ex  ere  i  fe  or 
motion j  are  cured  by  reíl  of  body  and 
mind,  with  fuch  aliments  and  medicines 
as  moiften,  dilate,  and  foften,  or  a  Hay 
acri  monyÉ 

The  ex*  reí  fe  of  a  foldier  ín  camp*  con- 
fiad as  conducive  to  health,  Dr. 
Frin°le  diíünguiíhes  into  three  heads, 
the  fitft  rehting  to  has  duty,  the  fecond 
to  bis  líving  inore  cúmmodioufly,  and 
ítoúhird  to  bis  divedions,  The  ñxíl  con- 


fiítíng  chíefly  ¡n  the  exeícife  of  hís  arme, 
will  ht  no  lefs  the  means  of  prefervíng 
health,  than  of  making  him  expert  m  bis 
duty,  and  freqiíént  re  turna  of  this  early( 
and  befo  re  the  Am  grows  hot/  will  be 
made  more  advantageous  than  re  pea  tí  ng 
it  feldomj  and  llayingout  long  ata  time  í 
for  a  camp  afFording  líttle  convenience 
for  refrcíhment,  ali  unneceíTary  fatigue 
is  to  be  avoided.  As  to  the  fecoud 
artícle,  cutting  boughs  for  íhading  the 
tents,  making  tren  ches  round  tbem  for 
carrymg  ofF  the  water,  airíng  the  ftraw, 
cleaning  their  cíoths  and  accoutrements, 
and  affiíting  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  mefs, 
ought  to  be  no  difngreeable  exerciíe  to 
the  men  for  fome  pare  of  the  da>\  Laftly, 
as  ^  to  diveríionsj  the  men  rauít  be  en- 
couraged  to  the  tu  eíther  by  the  expmple 
of  their  oñicers,  or  by  fmall  premimn^ 
to  thoíe  who  íhall  txcd  in  any  kiud  of 
fports,  as  ilia.11  be  judged  rnofi:  condu- 
cive to  health  $  but  herein  great  camión 
is  neeeíTary  not  to  allow  them  ta  fatigue 
themfelves  too  much,  efpecíally  ín  hot 
weather,  or  fickly  times;  but  above  ail, 
that  their  cloaths  be  kept  áryt  wct 
cloaths-  being  the  moíl  frequent  carnes  of 
camp  diftaies, 

Exercise>  ín  müitary  afFairs,  is  tlie 
ranging  a  body  of  foldiers  in  form  of 
battle,  and  making  them  peí  form  the 

-  feveraí  motions  and  mil  it  a  ry  evolutions 
witb  difFírrent  management  of  their  arms, 
in  order  to  make  them  expert  t herein, 

Exercises  are  alto  underílood  of  what 
young  gentle  men  learn  in  Wie  academíes 
and  ridingfchools»  fuch  as  fencíng,  danc- 
ings riding  the  grest  liorfe, 

EXERGUM,  among  antlquarians,  a  líttle 
fpace  a  round  cr  without  the  figures  of  a 
medal,  ieft  for  ihe  infeription»  cypherj 
device,  date,  &c. 

EXETÉR,  the  capiíal  city  of  Detroníhire, 
htuated  on  the  river  Ex,  ten  miles  north 
of  the  biÍEiíh  channel  i  weít  long,  3°4o', 
nonh  lat.  50o  44.'- 

ít  is  a  bíüiop's  lee,  fends  two  members 
to  parliamentj  an ú  givea  the  títle  cf  earl 
to  a  brancb  of  the  noble  family  of 
CeciL 

EXFOLÍATION,  a  term  ufed  by  fur- 
geons  for  the  ícaHog  of  a  bone>  or  íts 
rifing  and  feparating  into  thin  laminas  or 
fea  les, 

EXFOLIAT1VE  trepan,  one  forraiHng, 
the  ñakes  or  fcales  of  a  bone,  one  aftet 
anoiber.    See  the  aiticleT^EFAN, 

EX  GR  AVI  QUEDELA,  in  law,  isa  wrít» 
ibat  Üt5  For  rhs-  per  fon  te  whom  auy 

laiv4s 
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Jands  or  tenements  in  fee  are  devifed  hy 
wíll,  and  thé  he  ir  of  íhe  devifor  enters 
thereon,  and  detaíns  them  from  íhe  de- 
vine. AUbj  where  a  períbn  d  evites  í'ucli 
Jands  to  anotber  in  ta  ¡i  w>tb  the  vemain- 
tier  over  in  fee  ;  here  if  the  tenant  in  tail 
enter,  aad  is  fdfed  by  forcé  of  the  in- 
taif,  and  afterwards  he  díes  withoutífTue; 
the  per  fon  in  remaínder,  or  reveiíion, 
»nay  bring  thís  wríttb  execute  the  de  vi  fe. 
See  the  anide  Devise» 

KXHALATION,  a  general  term  for  all 
e  lluvia  or  fteams  raí  fe  d  frpni  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  m  form  cf  vapour,  See  the 
articíes  Vapour  and  EffluVium. 
Some,  indeedj  diftíngalíh  exhalations 
froffi  vapotirs  i  exprefltng  by  the  foimer, 
all  fheams  emítted  from  folid  b odies,  as 
caríh,  fire,  fuiphur»  lalts,  mineral?,  Sfr* 
an:l  by  the  latter,  the  fteams  raifedfrom 
water,  and  other  fiuids*  Exhalations, 
therefore,  according  to  them..  are  dry, 
íubtile  corpufdes,  or  efftnvia,  which  are 
Jooíened  and  freed  from  hard  eaithy 
bodies,  either  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
the  agitation  of  the  air*  or  the  b'lce 
can  fes >  and  being  blended  ¡n  the  at- 
inofphere  with  the  mdít  vapours,  help 
to  conftitute  or  form  douds  and  meteors> 
See  the  article  Clgud, 
Mtrous  and  fulphureous  exhalatíons  are 
the  chief  mateéis  of  whích  tlumder, 
lightning,  and  other  meteors  are  ge- 
nerated  in  the  a  ir.    True  air  is  alfo 

-  genera ted  by»  or  rather  fet  ai  Jiherty 
along  with,  the  fe  exhala  tions,  which  it 
ferves  tq  buoy  up  in  the  atmofphere*  See 
the  articíes  Al  R.  and  Atmosphere. 
Mr.  Boy  le  informa  ns,  that  the  cxhala- 
tipns  from  mines  are  hot  i  as  are  thofe 
nícending  from  fome  wells.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Damps,  íyí, 

EXHAUSTED  receiver,  a  glafs,  or 
other  veffd*  ont  of  which  the  air  hath 
been  drawn  by  means  of  the  air~pump, 
See  the  amele  Air-pump. 

EXHAÜSTION,  in  mathemarics,  a 
method  in  írequent  ufe  among  the  anti- 
ent  mathematteíans,  ai  Enclíd,  Archi- 
medesj  Sfr*  that  proves  the  equality  of 
two  magnitudes»  by  a  deducllon  ad  ab- 
Jurdurn,  in  fuppoííng  that,  if  one  be 
greater  or  lefs  than  the  other,  th,ere 
would  foliow  an  abfurdíty* 
This  is  founded  upon  what  Euelíd  faíth 
in  hís  rendí  book,  *u/r;,  i£  That  thofe 
<l  quarhtíes,  whofe  difference  is  lefs 
"  |han  ariy  afTignable  one,  are  cqual ,,v 
For  íf  they  werc  unequal»  be  the  dif- 
íetencG  never  fo  imall^  yet^  ií  may  be  fa 
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inidtiplied,  as  to  beceme  greater  thnn 
either  of  them  3  jf  not  fo,  then  if  ]s 
really  nothing.  Thls  he  aflames  in  the 
prouíofthe  ift  propoíitíon  of  book  jo 
which  is,  **  That  if  from  the  greater  of 
fC  two  qtíatttiijesj  yon  take  more  than 
tc  irs  haif,  anü  from  ther  rem^ijida- 
Cí  more  than  its  half,  and  íb  continua] |v 
íf  there  willj  atlength»  remain  a  quaíi' 
"  tity  lefs  than  either  of  thofe  tu0. 
íf  pofed."  r 
On  this  foundaflon  they  demonítra^c 
.4hat  if  a  regular  polygon  of  infinite 
fides  be  inferibed  in*  or  circumfcrihcd 
about,  a  drcie  j  the  fpace  that  is  the  ú\U 
ference  between  the  cirele  and  the  poly- 
gon wíl]3  by  degrees,  be  quite  exhauftsd, 
and  the  círcle  be  ecjuai  to  thcnohegn 

E X HERE D AT I  ON ,  cxhxridatio,  ¡nü:e 
civil  iaw,  the  exchifion  of  a  fon  hy  the 
fatherfiom  inheritíng  his  eftatej  termed, 
among  \\%s  difinheríting. 

EXHIBIT.  in  law,  is  where  a  deed,  or 
other  wrítmg,  being  produced  m  a 
chancery  fuit,  to  be  pro  ved  by  witntíle^ 
theexamineij  orcommiílionerappointed 
after  the  examina t ion  of  any  fuch,  cer- 
tiHes  on  the  back  of  the  deed,  or  writiiig, 
that  the  fame  was  íhewn  to  the  witr.afs, 

.  at  the  time  of  his  examioation,  aiul  by 
him  fworn  to» 

EXHIBITION,  a  benefaaion  fettled  far 
the  benefit  of  fcholars  in  the  univerfities» 
that  are  noton  the  foundation. 

ExhíBITíON  was  rmtiently  an  alíowaíice 
for  meat  and  di  ink»  fucb  a?  the  religión 3 
áppropriatars  made  to  the  poor  depending 
vi  car, 

EXH  O  RT  AT  ION  f  in  rhetorte,  diífcrs 
only  from  fu  a  fio  n,  as  being  more  direélly 
addreíTed  lo  the  pafíions* 

EXHUMATION,  the  diggíng  up  oía 
bcjdy  ínter  red  in  hoíy  gronnd»  by  the 
amhorhy  of  a  judge,  By  the  Fren  di 
law  the  exhuma t ion  of  a  dead  body  ii 
ordered,  upon  proof  that  he  was  kilJeil 
in  a  duél  j  and  a  parfon  may  demanil 
the  exhnmation  of  any  of  his  pai  iíhioner?, 
when  interred  out  of  the  parifh5  withouE 
filis  confent. 

EXIGEN  T,  in  lav^  a  writ  which  lies 
where  the  defendant  in  a  perfonal  -aílíon 
cannot  be  foimd,  ñor  any  effeólsofbis 
within  the  county,  by  which  he  may  be 
atEached  or  diftrained, 
This  writ  is  direcled  to  the  Ihéííff, 
proclaim  and  cali  the  defendant  five 
county- court  days,  one  after  ^ncrih^r, 
chargíng  him  to  appear  under  t!i« 
pain  of  outlawry,   Where  a  perfon jn- 
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difted  of  fclony,  &c.  abren  ts  hímfeEf  ío 
lono-,  sli  it  the  wnt  of  exigcnt  is  awarded 
agaínfi  hini)  fadi  a  wjHidrawíng  wílí  be 
d  cerned  a"  Áíght  In law,  whereby  he  is 
Hable  ío  farfeit  bis  godds,  and  though 
be  afícrwards  renders  himfelf  on  the 
exígent,  and  ís  found  not  gtiíJty,  Ttis 
íaíd  me  forfeiture malí  írand;  but  ifhhe 
party  waí!  'n  l-^'i  Tun  j,  or  beyond  thé  feas, 
he,  or  bis  execuíors,  may  reveife  ihe 
award  of  the  exigent,  by  writ  of  error. 
Upon  all  exigente,  a  proclamaron  Ihall 
be  iíTucd  out  to  make  proclamas  ions  in 
the  coimty  wbére  the  defendant  dwells, 
for  him  to  yíeld  himfelf ¿  £¡V, 

EXíGENTERS,  fbur  otiícers  in  the  court 
of  Cúinmon  PleaSi  who  make  all  cxí- 
gents  and  proclamations,  in  all  atfions 
where  proceís  of  outlawry  lies.  Writs 
pHuperfedeas,  as  weli  as  the  prothono.. 
tañes  upon  exige nts¿  are  likewife  drawn 
up  ín  their  office. 

EXILE,  the  lame  with  baniihment*  See 
the  ariicle  Banishment. 

EXILIUM,  in  law,  fignifies  a  ípoiüng  $ 
büt  feems  tobe  reftrained  to  the  injnry 
done  to  tenatits  by  aUerirg  their  teriuré. 
eje&Íng  them,  &c* 

EXÍLLES,  a  fírong  fortrefs  on  the  fron- 
íiers  of  Daiiphhie  and  Piedmont>  abuut 
ten  miles  wdt  of  Su  Ta  ,  and  twenty-five  1 
noith'weít  of  Turín  ;   eaft  long. 

4   north  ht.  45°  5'. 

EXISTEN  CE,  that  whereby  any  íhing 
has  an  aftual  eíTence,  or  is  faid  to  be. 
See  the  ariicle  Essence. 
Mr.  Locke  fays,  that  we  arrívé  at  íhe 
knowiege  of  our  own  exiltence,  by  in- 
tuition  \  of  the  cxíílence  of  God,  by  <}e- 
moníhation  ¡  and -oí  otlier  thíngs,  byftn- 
fatíon.  As  fer  our  own  exiítence,  con- 
tinúes that  great  philoTopher,  we  per- 
ccive  it  fo  píainjy,  that  ,it  neither  npeds, 
ñor  is  capable  of,  any  proof.  I  think,  I 
rea  Ion  i  I  feei  pleafure  and  pain  \  can 
any  of  tbei  =  be  moie  evident  to  me  ttían 
my  own  exifténce?  If  X  doubt  ot  a[] 
otlier  thíngs,  that  very  doubt  makes  me 
perceive  my  own  exiítence,  and  will  not 
hiffer  me  to  doubt  ¡t#  If  I  know  I  doubt, 
I  have  as  ceftáin  a  perteptibn  of  the 
ihing  donbting,  as  of  that  íhougbt  which 
I  cali  doubt:  experience  then  c'oíivinces 
lis»  that  we  have  m  intuitive  know'Eege 
of  our  own  exíftence, 

Froni  the  knowlege  of  our  own  exiíf ence, 
Mr,  Loclce  deduces  bis  demonitration  of 
the  exiílence  of  a  God*    See  the  av  cíele 

It  has  been  a  fubíe£t  of  ecea't  difpute 
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wh?tber  externa!  bodies  have  any  ejxtnS 
ertce  but  in  ihe  míhd,  tbat  is,  whtther 
they  real!  y  exiíi,  or  exiít  in  i  de:)  oniv  : 
the  former  opinión  is  íupporied  by  Mr* 
Lockí?,  ahd  íhe  latter  by  Dr.  Be¡ki  v. 
The  knowlédge  of  the  exilíente  of  oiher 
things,  or  things  without  íhe  mvnd»  we 
ha  ve  only  by  fenfaiion  :  for  there  bt ing 
no  neceífftry  conne£lion  of  real  exilíente 
with  any  idea  a  man  ha:b  ín  hts-memory» 
rior  of  any  other  exlílence,  but  that  of 
God,  with  íhe  exilteuce  of  any  particu- 
lar man  j  no  particular  man  can  know 
the  exiften ce  of  any  other  being  but 
only,  wlien;^  Uy  oper^ting  upon  him,  it 
makes  itfelf  be  perceived  by  him.  The 
havlng  the  idea  of  any  thing  in  our 
mind  no  more  proves  the  ex  Hence  of 

'that  rhing,  than  the  piclure  of  a  man 
évidéñcés  bis  béihg  in  the  world  ;  or 
the  vifions  of  a  dream  make  a  true 
hÜlory.  It  is  therefore  tht:  aítual  re- 
ceivingof  ideas  from  without,  that  gives 
üs  ntnire  oí  the  exilien  ce  of  other  things, 
and  makes  us  know  tl>aE  fomething  does 
a;  that  time  without  us>  whtch 
cauíes  that  idea  in  ns,  thous^h  perhaps 
we  neitber  know  ñor  conBder  how  it 
does  it'.  Tilia  notic^j  which  we  ha  vé  by 
our  fenfes  oí  ¡he  exifténcé  of  thíngs 
without  us,  thougli  it  be  not  altogethcr 
fo  cenain  as  ¡ntuitíon  and  demonílra- 
tion,  yet  dcfeives  the  ñame  of  know- 
Jege3  if  we  perfnade  ourfelves  that  vur 
facuhies  aól,  and  inform  us  right  con- 
ctrning  the  exíílence  of  thofe  objeéis 
that  affeiíl  them:  but  befides  the  aíiu- 
rande  we.have  from  our  fenfes  them- 

-felveSj  that  they  do  not-  err  in  the  ín- 
fí  rmation  they  gíve  ns  of  the  exillence 
of  thíngs  without  us,  we  have  other 
cencurrent  r^afons  j  pst  fiiit,  lt  is  plain 
thefe  perceptíons  are  producid  in  us  by 
extonal  caufes  affecliRg  our  íénfe,"!,  be- 
caufe  thofe  that  wan.t  the  organs  of  any 
fenfe  never  can  h.ive  the  ideas  belonging 
to  that  íénfe  produced  in  their  minds. 
Séeondly,  becauíe  we  fir.d  fometimes  ihat 
w«  cannot  avoid  the  liaving  thofe  ideas 
produced  in  our  minds.  When  my  ey¿s 
are  fbut,  I  can,  at  pleafure,  retal  to  my 
mínd  the  idess  of  light,  or  the  fun,' 
wíiich  forñier  féhfátions  had  lodged  in 
my  memory  ;  but  if  I  turn  my  eyes  to- 
warüs  íhe  l n ns  I  cannot  avoid  the  ideas 
whích  íhe  bght  or  the  fun  tl>en  produces 
in  me  5  which  fliews  amanifeít  dilTerencé 
between  thofe  ideas  laid  up  in  the  me- 
m  o  1  y ,  and  fu cb  as  forcé  them  fe!  ves  u  p  o  11 
(iíj  an<i  we  cannot;  avoid  having :  be- 
7  K  fide¿, 
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Cdes,  there  ís  uobody  who  dorh  not  per- 
ceive  the  difieren  ce  in  himfelf  betwetm 
aéfcuatly  lookíng'on  the  funj  aíid  con- 
templating  the  idea  he  has  of  it  in  hís 
memoiy  j  and  therefore  he  hath  certaín 
knowlege  that  they  are  not  both  me- 
ffiory  01'  fancy*  Th i  rd  I  y ,  add  to  thts, 
that  man  y  ideas  are  produceá  in  ns  with 
pain,  which  ^we  áfterwards  re  me  m  be  c 
without  the  leaft  ofFvnce ;  thus  the  pain 
ofheat3  or  cold ,  when  the  idea  of  it  is 
revived  in  our  mínds,  give  os  no  di- 
Ixurbance,  which  when  felt,  was  vcry 
troublefome  3  and  we  remember  the  pam 
of  hunger,  thirftf  bead  ach,  with- 
cut  any  pain  at  all,  which  would  either 
jiever  diíiurb  os,  or  e!fe  couftantly  do  ir, 
as  oftcn  as  we  thon  ght  of  it,  were  there 
lio  more  but  ideas  floating  in  00 r  mindfí, 
and  appearantes  entertaíning  our  fancies, 
without  the  real  exiftence  of  things 
affeíling  us  from  abroad,  Fourthly, 
00 r  fe n  Tes  in  many  caíés  bear  wiínefs 
to  the  truth  of  each  others  report  con- 
cernmg  the  exiftence  of  feníible  things 
without  us  :  he  that  donbts  when  he  ibes 
3  fire,  whether  it  be  rea],  may,  íf  he 
pleafes,  feel  it  too,  and  by  the  exqüí- 
lite  piin,  may  be  convincéd  that  It  is  not 
a  bare  idea,  or  phantom.  Loche. 
Dr.  Beikeley  on  the  otherhand  contendí 
that  externa!  bodies  ha  ve  no  exíítence  but 
in  the  mind  perceiving  them  \  or  that  they 
exift  no  bn¿er,  than  they  are  perceived  : 
his  principal  argumenta,  which  feveral 
otherSj  as  well  as  bimfdf,  efteem  a  de* 
monftration  of  this  íyítem,  are  as  follow. 
That  neither  our  thoughts,  pafíions, 
or  ideas  formed  by  the  ímagination, 
exlft  without  the  mimi,  is  allowed  ¡  and 
that  the  various  feníaiíons  ímpreifed  on 
the  mind,  whatevtr  ohjecls  they  com- 
pdíe,  cannot  exift  other  wiíe  thsn  in  a 
mind  perceiving  th^m,  i$  equaíly  evidente 
This  appears  from  the  meaning  of  rhe 
term  exiít,  when  applied  to  feníible 
things  ;  thus,  íhe  tabfe  I  write  on, 
cxifis,  u  i.  I  fee  and  feeJ  it ;  and  were 
I  out  of  my  ftody,  í  íhonld  fay  it  ex- 
ífted,  í-  that  were  I  in  my  liudy,  I 
íbotild  íee  and  fee]  it  ai  before.  There. 
was  an  odour,  i.  I  fmeít  it,  £V#  but 
the  exift^nce  of  unthinking  beings  vuith- 
outany  reí  a  t  ion  to  íheir  heing  perceíved 
is  uninteitigible  í  tlieir  ejfe  is  percipi* 
Then  to  íhew  that  the  notion  of  bodies 
is  grounded  on  the  doclrine  of  ah- 
ñracl  ideas,  What,  he  afks,  are  light 
*nd  colon rs,  heat  and  cold,  extenfion 
amd,  figure,.  ín  a  mtúf  the  things  we  fee 


and  feel,  but  fo  inany  fenfatíons.  notlonfr 
ideass  or  impreíTions  on  the  fenfc¡  and 
is  it  poflible  to  leparate,  even  ín  t  ho\ighr 
any  of  the  fe  from  perception  ?  The  Te! 
vera!,  bodies  then,  that  compofe  the  ira  ai  t 
of  the  world,  bave  not  any  Aibliílence 
without  a  mind  j  their  ejjh  is  io  be  per- 
ceived or  known ;  and  if  they  are  not 
perceived  by  me,  ñor  by  any  cther 
thinkíng  being,  they  have  no'íharfow 
of  exiñence  at  all :  the  things  we  per- 
ceive  are  colon r,  figure,  moticti,  fa, 
that  is,  the  ideas  of  t  lio  fe  thiágsj  but 
has  an  idea  any  ex  5  fien  ce  out  0f  the 
mínd  ?  Tobave  an  idea  is  ¡he  fame  shing 
as  to  perecí  ve  5  that5  thetefore,  wlierein 
cbíour,  figu re,  &c.  exiít,  m u It  perceive 
them.  It  is  evídent,  theiefore,  that 
the  re  can  be  no  iintbinking  fubft^nce,  or 
um  of  thofe  ideas.  Ent  yon  rpay 
argue3  if  the  ideas  themfelves  do  nct 
exiít  without  the  mind,  tliére  may  be 
things  Jike  them,  whereof  they  are  copea 
or  relé mblan ees,  which  exííi  wiihout  the 
mind»  It  is  anfweredj  an  idea  can  be 
lilce  rtothing  but  an  idea,  a  colour  or 
figure  can  be  nothing  elfe  hutanpth«c 
colorar  or  ftgure,  It  may  be  failhéraW, 
whether  thofe  fnppofed  original  nr  ex- 
ternal.ihings,  whereof  our  ideas  are  the 
picfureSj  be  themfdves  perceivahle  or  not! 
If  they  be  not,  I  appeal  to  any  une 
whether  it  be  fenfe  to  fay,  a  colour  is  lik? 
fomewhat  which  is  ínvifible  \  hard  0:  íoft, 
like  fomewhat  untan  gl ble s  &c*  Some  di- 
ñinguiíh  between  primar  y  and  íecondary 
quaiities,  the  former,  e^tenfion, 
íoÜdítyj  figu re^mot ion,  reít,  and  ntnnhcr, 
have  a  real  exiltence  out  of  the  mmd  jfíir 
the  latter,  under  which  come  all  other 
feníible  quabties,  as  colourSj  fovnds, 
ta  fíes,  &ea  they  ailow  the  ideas  w¡  haíe 
of  them  are  not  ielemb]a»res  of  any 
thing  wíthont  the  mind,  or  un  perceived, 
but  depend  on  the  fize,  \ exture,  inotionr 
&c\  of  the  minute  par  ti  cíes  <\i  mattfr. 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  thofe  primiry 
quaHtíes  are  i  n  lepa r a bl y  u  n \  1  eí!  with  tiie 
other  fecondary  onrs,  and  cannot  evtn 
in  thought  be  abftracled  from  them  ;  and, 
therefore,  muir  only  ex.íl  in  the  miítrf. 
Again,  great  or  final J,  fwift  or  flow^ 
are  aliowed  to  tx<ít  no  where  wimout 
the  mind,  being"  mertly  reía  ti  ve,  and 
cbanging,  as  the  frame  or  pofitsoD  oí  the 
ofgan  changesj  the  ext  en  fion  >  t  he  refere, 
that  exifts  without  the  m¡nd3  is  neithfr 
great  ñor  fmali  j  the  mctioFij  neipi^í 
fwrft  nof  fíow,  L  i,  they  are  nothing* 
That  numbír  is  a  creauire  of  the  mi^ 
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jS  plaln  (even  though  the  other  qualities 
vveic  allowed  to  exift)  from  ibis,  that 
the  fame  thing  bears  a  dífferent  denomi- 
nación of  numbei*as  tbe  mind  views  k 
^jth  diffeient  refpe&s  ;  thus  the  fame 
extcnfion  is  i,  3,  or  36,  as  the  mind 
canil  ders  it,  with  referen  ce  to  a  yard,  a 
foot,  or  a  ti  inch. 

In  erTe¿t,  after  the  fame  manner,  as  the 
jnotkrn  phllofophers  pro  ve  colours*  taftes, 
^c.  to  ha  ve  ho  exiflence  in  matter,  or 
withoui  the  mind,  the  fame  thíng  may 
be  pro  ved  of  all  fenfible  qualiiies  wbat- 
eyer ;  thus  they  fay,  heat  and  cold  are 
onlv  the  affeftions  of  the  mind,  not  at 
a II  patterns  of  real  beings  exiftmg  i  tí  cor- 
poreal  fubllances,  for  that  the  fame  body 
whkh  feems  told  to  one  hand  ieems 
warm  to  ariother-  Now  why  may  we 
not  tia  weil  argüe  that  figure  and  ex- 
tenfion  are  not  patterns  or  refeinblancés 
of  qu aliñes  exífting  \n  matter,  becaufe, 
to  the  fame  eye,  at  different  itations,  or 
toeyes  of  different  ftruclure,  at  the  fame 
ftatlon,  the  y  appear  vtrious.  Agab, 
fweetnefs,  ít  ís  proved,  does  not  exíft  in 
the  tliíng  fapid,  beca  ufe  the  thíng  re- 
mainlng  unaltered,  the  fweetnefs  is 
changed  to  bittemefs,  as  in  a  fever,  or 
hy  an  otherwife  vitiated  pala  te,  Is  it 
not  as  reafonable  to  fay,  that  motion 
does  not  exíft  out  of  the  mindj  íince  if 
the  fucceíiion  of  ideas  in  the  mind  be- 
come  finífter,  the  motion,  it  is  acknow- 
ledgedj  will  appear  ilower,  wíthout  any 
txfetoal  alteratíon.  Again,  were  it 
poli] lile  fot  folid  figured  Jodies  to  exíít 
outof  tbe  mind,  yet  it  were  imparable 
for  ns  ever  to  know  it :  avtr  fenfes,  in- 
deed,  give  us  fenfations  of  ideas,  but  do 
not  celJ  us  that  any  thing  exifts  without 
the  mind,  oí  uoperceived,  like  thofe 
w  h  ¡c  h  are  pe  rce  i  ved  ;  th  i  s  t  he  ma  terial  i  fls 
allotv.  No  othei  wayj  therefore,  remains, 
but  that  we  know  them  by  reafon's  in- 
ferriiig  tlieir  exiftence  from  what  is  im- 
medíaiely  perceíved  by  feníe  ;  but  how 
ftiould  reafon  do  this,  when  it  is  con* 
ftíltfd  the  re  is  not  any  ne  celia  ry  con- 
neftkm  between  our  fenfations  and  thefe 
bodiea,  It  is  evident  from  the  phse- 
nomena  of  dreams,  phrenfieSi  &c9  that 
we  may  be  afíecled  wtth  tbe  ideas  we 
now  havej  though  there  were  no  bodies 
exíftifg  wjthüiit  them  j  ñor  does  tbe 
fuppoiition  of  extern  al  bodies  at  all  for- 
ward  us  in  conctiving  how  otir  ideas 
íhould  come  to  be  produced. 
As  to  the  exiftence  of  fpiriis,  Mr,  Locke 
that  our  having  ídea^  «í  ihtm 


does  not  make  us  know  that  any  íbcE 
things  do  fxift  without  us,  or  that  there 
are  any  flnice  fpirits,  or  any  other  ípij  i* 
tual  beings  but  the  eternal  God,  We 
ha  ve  g  round  from  revela  tion,  and  fe  vera  i 
other  reafon s,  to  btlíeve  with  alfu ranee 
that  there  are  fuch  creatures  j  but  our 
fe  n  fes  not  bting  able  to  di  feo  ver  them, 
we  want  the  m^ans  of  knowíng  their  par* 
ttcular  exiftence  \  for  we  can  no  more 
know  that  there  are  finí  te  fpirits  really 
exiíling  by  the  idea  we  have  of  fuch  be- 
ings, than  by  the  ideas  any  one  has  of 
ja  tries  or  centaurs,  he  can  come  Eo  know 
that  things  anfwermg  thofe  ideas  do  really 
exüt. 

EXIT,  ixitutt  in  lawj  properly  ílgnifies 
iíTue  or  otTspring  ;  but  is  alio  applied 
to  ifiucs,  annual  rents,  and  profits  of 
tañds. 

Exít,  in  a  theatrícal  fenfe,  the  aílíon  of 
a  player  in  gomg  ofF  the  ílage,  after  he 
has  played  his  pait. 

To  do  this  with  propríetyt  or  in  a  man- 
ner  íuitable  to  the  occaíion,  Ís  by  no 
means  the  leaft  diffkult  part  of  a  playera 
office. 

EXLEGALITUSj  among  Iawyers,  fhe 
fame  with  an  ontlawed  per  fon*  See 
the  article  Outlaw. 

ÉX  mero  motu,  a  formula  ufed  in  the 
kingTs"  charters  and  letters  patent,  íígni- 
fying  that  he  grants  them  of  his  own  wiil 
and  motion, 

It  ís  tn tended  to  bar  all  exceptions  tliat 
might  be  taken  to  tbe  chaner  or  patent, 
by  alledging  the  king,  in  gran  ti  ng  them, 
was  abufed  by  falfe  fuggeilions* 
BXOCATACOELI,  in  eburch  hiílory,  a 
general  ñame  by  which  feveral  great 
ofHcers  in  the  church  of  Conítantinople 
were  called,  as  the  grand  maíler  of  tlift 
chape!,  the  grand  fteward,  ©V# 
They  were  of  great  authority  tn  public 
aiTemblies,  and  even  had  the  precede nce 
of  biíhpp^. 

EXOCOETUS,  theFLYiNG-FisM,  inkh* 
thtologyj  conñitutes  a  diftinél  genus  of 
íiíhes  oí  the  malacopterygíous  or  foft-fln- 
ned  order:  it  has  ten  fmall  bones  in  the 
membrane  of  the  gilí s  ¡  the  pe&oral  fins 
are  extremely  long,  and  fituated  juli 
below  the  extremity  of  the  covering  o£ 
the  gills  on  the  fiáes,  but  elevated  to- 
wáids  the  backí  ihey  almofl  equal  the 
wbole  body  of  the  íifh  in  length,  which 
greatly  refembles  an  herring,  bnth  in 
mapa  and  colour,  See  píate  XCIVt 
figi  t\ 

It  is  c;aught  in  the  Medíterr ^nean,,  and 
7  K.  %  u'dwz 
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other  feas,  and  is  called  by  dhTerent  aü- 
thbr^éxócoétdsvexbchiriüs,  Iwundo  piféis, 
and  mugil  alatns* 

When  purfued  by  any  fiíh  of  pfey¿  Jt 
throws  itíeíf  into  the  3 ir,  where  it  not 
only  fufpends  ítfelf,  biu  moves  very 
'rurnbly  forwards  by  means  of  íts  Itíhjg 
fifis*  ib  lohg  as  ihey  continué  wet* 

E^ÓDlilKY,  éfafÜrátitu,  ín  the  antient 
ruinan  íragedy,  was  the  perfon  who  after 
til e  drama  or  play  was  ended.,  Aftig  the 
exodmm .     Sec  ihe  article  EXODITTM» 

EXQDIUM,  ín  the  antient  greek  drama» 
oríe  of  Wit  fóúr  parts  or  dívi  liona  oí 
ítraífcdy,  bt-ing  fe  much  of  tlis  pie  ce  as 
in'cluded  the  cataíbcphe  and  un  ra  ve!  í  ing 
óf  Qfij  plor,  and  arifwediig  nearly  to  our 
Éu'riÜ  and  fifth  áfts;  Süí  Epilogue, 
;Exodinm,  among  the  Romans,  coniüled 
oí  cerras  n  liumorotis  ver  fes  reheaned  by 
íht  txodiaríus  at  the  end  of  the  Fábulas 
-  Ate  1  Minie* 

Ex'ODiiíísi,  e£*W,  In  the  fe  ptu  agí  nt-.fi  gil  i* 
fíes  t  he  end  or  contl  u  fion  of  a  fealt,  Par- 
•  tiLüIarly -it  is  ufed  for  the  eighth  day  rf 
the  fcaft  of  tabernacles,  which,  it  is  fsíd, 
1).  d  a  (pedal  view  of  the  commemora- 
tion  of  the  Exodus  or  de  parture  out  of 
■Egypt, 

Exgdjum  was  alfo  the  ñame  of  a  fong 
íung  at  the  concluíion  of  a  feafi* 

EXODUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Oíd 
Tcihmeut  3  bdngthe  fecond  of  the  pen- 
taieucb,  or  fi've  books  of  Mofes» 
1 t 1  s  a  l  í  o  cal  I  ed . ,  from  t  he  gr e  ek  e fe ■  í c s ,  go  - 
ing  out  ov  departúre  of  the  chíldren  of 
Ifrsel  from  the  land  of  Egypt  5  the 
hirco  17  of  which  is  de Uve  red  in  this 
book,  together  with  the*  many  1:1  i  rae  les 
w  ¡  on  g  1  1 1  on  th  at  o  c  ca  íi  on  •'- 

EX  OfFICIO,  among  lawyers,  ñgn\ñes 
the  po\ver  a  per  fon  has,  by  virtue  of  bis 
oíTice,  to  do  certa  in  aels  without  being 
ápjiííefl  to*  Thus  a  ju  dice  of  pe-ate 
may  ex  .offitio,  at  bis  diferetion,  rake 
furety  'of  the  peace,  without  complaint 
mndtí  by  any  perfon  whatibever. 
Títere  svüs  íormei'ly  ?.n  üath  ex  officiój 
whercby  a  fnp^oEVd  offfndcr  was  com- 
pelí, d  in  the  éccléíiaftical  court  to  cort- 
féjfs,  necufe,  or  clear  bimfelf  oía  críme  1 
but  this  láw  is  repeaiéd, 

EXOMPHALUS,  ifrpfkMi,  m  furgery, 
tallecí  aifo  omphalocele,  and  hernia 
umbrlicaltSj  is  a  pretémaKual  tumonr  of 
the  abdomen  at  íhenavelfiom  the  riiptufe, 
or  diftenííon  of  the  parts  which  inveít 
Vhat  cavity,  Thefe  ruptores  differ  by 
theír  íize  and  figure ^  fome  beíng  fmaO, 
ifpeciálij  when  recen tr  others  large  and 


fometimes  monftrou5.  Some  are  of  a 
round  íigtire,  otheVs  acuminated,  atíd 
Heifter  ivicmions  an  exotnphalus  in  alo- 
man wíth  child,  which  refembled  the  ftz^ 
and  figure  of  the  penis. 
Umbilical  ruptut  esare  again  diltingniílted 
according  to  -their  contcnts,  as  U  from 
the  inteftines,  en  tero  mpha  lócele  \  from 
the  oineritum  epiplomphaloceie ;  and  jf 
from  air  or  wiiíd,  pneumatomphalbcde  : 
Sotne  of  the  fe  tumours  are  aaatn  di* 
fltnguiflied  by  their.  confidente  into  liard 
or  foft,  returnable  or  noíj  painful  oc 
incarcerated, 

An  exomphalus  arífes  from  varíous 
caufesi'but  the  i  m  medís  te  canje  ¡1  al- 
ways  Jome  forcé  exetted  opon  the  ab- 
domen, efpeciaJly  near  the  navel,  fucb 
as  a  violent  and  íudden  motion,  a  h\\t  a 
violent  blowj  or  leap,  ftrong  congtiing 
or  íneezins:,  i\  rain  ing  to  lif  t  great 
weíghts,  diíHcnlt  labourin  women,  $c, 
by  which  ta  ufes  the  peritonasum  at  the 
navel  is  either  diíated,  or  as  it  íometimes 
h  a  p p en s ,  éftvtzly  broke  oíL  TLi e  m 
thod  of  cure  is  twofokl,  acconling  asttie 
inteftines  are  returnabJe  ínto  the  abdomen 
or  not  j  IF  the  ñrft  can  he  praíliÉt d,  it 
fliould  be  done  wilhout  any  delay,  and 
tire  parts  fe  cu  red  agatnft  a  fu  ture  reí  a  píe 
by  a  g i rd le  or  bandage*  But  íf  the  in- 
teftine  cannot  be  returned  through  the 
ítraitnefs  of  the  a  peí  ture  in  the  peritonse- 
unij  and  the  pattent  is  tortured  widt  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  part  affeHed.  wíth  vomít- 
Jing,  and  other  bad  fymptoms,  to  apply 
the  bandage  in  that  cafe  wotild  not  oniy 
be  ufelefs,  but  pernicious  1  the  patient 
íhould  rather  be  treated  with  emolltent 
cly  ílers  and  cataplaíms,  to  relax  the  partí, 
and  facilítate  their  re  tur  n  j  and  if  lie  is 
incHneü  to  be  fe  veri  íh,  it  may  the  n  he 
proper  to  bleed,  as  in  other  tnflaaima- 
tory  dtftempers,  by  which  means  thedif- 
tended  veílcls  of  the  inteítine  wül  Uc  cois- 1 
trááed,  and  piobabSy  alterwarJs  recurned 
by  a  geht'e  preffure  of  the  han  ás,  to  be 
then  fecu  red  witb  comprefs,  baiubge, 
and  a  proper  inítrtiment.  Ir  the  diforder 
becomes  ítill  worfe,  ¡after  bleeding  and 
the  ufe  of  other  medicines,  the  furgeon 
ílvould  then  procced  to  the  opera  don, 
which  confifts  chíefly  in  dilatingthewomid 
of  the  abdomen  fo  as  to  make  it  larp 
en ou gh  to  re t u rn  the  interine  :  Tor  t hts 
purpoíe  he  makes  a  tranfverfe  incífion 
through  t he  i n  teg u me n  ts,  án¿I  i f  th e  tü- 
tnour  be  large,  a  crucial  meifion,  taking 
great  care  'not  to  injure  the  inteíline ; 
then  the  perkon^um,  which  tmmediaiely 
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Invefts  the  inteilíne,  may  be  d  líate J  with 
as  fmall  an  íncííion  as  pofllble,  and  the 
¡ntdtíne  afterwards  returned  into  the  ab- 
domen, See  the  artkle  Hernia, 
EXONERATÍONE  sectje,  in  law,  a 
v^rít  which  formeriy  lay,  lo  f  ree  the  kmg's 
ward  Sota  all  fuit  to  coima.  See  the  ar- 

BXOKCISM,  ÉEojWffi*©?,  among  eeclefia- 
Itical  wrUers,  the  expelí  i  ng  devils  from 
pei-fons  poflHTed,  by  means  of  conjura* 
tíons  and  prayers-  See  Con juration- 
Exorcifm  makes  a «onfulerablc part  of  the 
jU  ptri-iHucn  of  the  clinrch  of  Rome,  the 
ritíials  of  wluch  f  ovbid  the  exorcifmg  any 
pcrlbn  witbout  the  blíhop's  leave* 
Tlie  ceremony  is  performed  at  the  lower 
end  óf  the  churcb,  towards  the  door. 
The  cxordft  firrl  figns  the  poíftíTed  per- 
fon  witb  the  fign  of  the  tvofúj  makes  him 
kneei,  and  fprinklesbim  with  ho)f.  wáíer. 
Then  follow  the  litantes,  pfalins,  and 
prayer  5  after  whích  the  exorcift  aíks  the 
devdlus  ñame,  and  adjures  him  by  the 
myfteries  of  rite  chriftian  religión,  not  to 
afilie!  die  perfon  any rhore  ■  tnen,  lay  i n g 
his  ríght  hand  on  (he  d&morsiac's  head3 
he  repeats  the  fotm  of  exorciim,  which 
is  thisi  i(  1  exorcífe  thee.  «pelean  fpirit, 
**  ín  the  ñame  of  Jefuá  Chrift  5  tremble, 
«  O  íatañ  !  thou  cnemy  the  faith,  thou 
«*  loe  of  maukmd,  who  haft  brought 
"  death  into  the  worid»  who  haft  depriv- 
"  cú  men  ofüfe,  and  haít  rebeiled  agatníl 
"jiifticej.  thou  feducer  of  mankind, 
fi  thou  rootof  evil,  thou  fouree  of  ava- 
H  rice,  difcoid  and  envy/* 
The  roma  ni  tía  likewife  exorcífe  bou  fes 
ancí  other  places,  fuppofed  to  be  haunted 
bv  ti nc lean  ípints  j  and  the  ceremony  is 
much  the  fame  with  that  rerperfons  poli 
feffed; 

EXORCISTS,  ín  church-hifrory,  an  order. 
of  men,  in  the  antknt  duirch,  who  fe  em- 
ployment  it  vvas  to  exorcífe  or  caft.  out 
devils    See  the  preceding  article, 

EXÜRDEUM,  inthetork,  is  the  preamble 
or  becinningj  ferving  to  prepare  the  su- 
ri ien  ce  for  the  reft  of  the  difcourfc. 
Exordiums  are  of  two  kinds,  either  juít 
and  formal,  or  vehement  and  abrupt. 
The  laít  are  moíi  fuítable  on  occaíions  of 
txtraordinary  joy,  indignaron*  or  the 
like. 

AU  üxordiums  íhould  be  compofed  with 
aview  to  capiivate  the  go^d  yvill,  or  at- 
tracl  the  íittcntion  of  the  midience.  The 
firft  may  be  done  by  paying  them  fome 
compliment  1  thiís  Sr.  Paul»  /  think  my 
filf  haj>py7  king  Agr\ppa¡  bscaufe  I  Jball 


útifwer  for  myfelf  ibis  ddy  befare 
túudnug  all  the  th  'mgs  ivhereof  I  tím  ac* 
citfed  ofihe  Je*wsy  efpeáally  becaufe  1 kmna 
thee  to  be  experí  in  aíl  cuftoms  and  quejiians 
tivhieh  are  atmng  the  Jeivs* 
Attention  is  procured  by  promiHng  to 
treat  fome  weighty,  ufeful,  pleafant,  or 
furprifing  fubjefl  i  and  thus  Horace, 
OdeL  Jib.  3,  t 

Favetc  ¡viguis :  carmina  non  prihs 

Áud¡tat  mufarum  facerdos^ 

Virgimbus  puerlfque  canto, 
The  requiíites  in  an  exordíum  are,  jt 
Proprietyi  whereby  ít  becomes  of  a  piece 
with  the  fnbjectj  and  matches  ít  as  a  part 
dnes  a  whoJe  :  in  this  the  Gi  eeks  were 
ver  y  defecó  ve,  a,  Modelty  which  very 
much  recoitimends  the  01  acor  to  the  fa-* 
vour  of  hís  audience.  And,  3,  BrcvU 
ty  ,  not  amplified  or  fwelled  with  a  de- 
tall of  circumftances. 
The  ftyle  íliould  not  be  too  rnuch  faifed, 
ñor  íliould  it  run  into  bombaíf  :  and, 
abo  ve  all  things,  the  vaín  glory  üiould 
be  avoided  of  that  author,  who?  accord- 
ing  to  Hora  ce,  began  hís  poem  thust 
Fsrtunam  Priuml  cantaho  &  nabik  bellum* 
See  the  article  Proposition. 
rIt  was  forbidden  to  make  exordiums  in 
the  areopagus  at  Athens,  as  it  is  an  in- 
direft  and  imperceptible  manner  of.pre* 
pofTefTing  the  audíenee. 
EioSTOSIS,  in  furgery,  a  preternatural 
eminente  or  excrefeence  of  a  boneT  whe- 
ther  attended  with  an  eroíion  or  non 
When  an  exoíioíis  is  attended  with  no 
bad  fymptomíj  ít  is  beft  to  let  it  alone, 
as  the  remedy  will  be  worfe  than  the  tíif- 
eafe,  Batifitoccafionsgreatdeformity, 
ím  pedes  any  aítion,  or  produces  patn  oc 
other  mifchiefs,  ít  may  be  removed  ín  the 
manner  di  recle  d  under  the  article  Sfína. 

VENTOSA, 

EXOTIC,  an  appeliatíon  denotíng  a  thing 
to  be  the  produce  of  foreign  countríes. 
Exbtic  plants  of  the  hot  clímates  are  very 
numerous,  and  requíre  the  ntrnaft  atten- 
tion of  the  gardtner  to  make  them  the  i  ve 
with  us.  See  the  aittcks  Stove  and 
Green-house^ 

EXPANSION,  arnong  metaphyficians,  de- 
notes the  idea  we  have  of  laíling  di  lian  ce, 
al!  whofe  parta  exiít  togethei  » 

Expansión,  in  phyííoíogy,  the  fwelEíng 
or  in  créale  of  the  bul  k  of  botiies  when 
heated.  S^e  the  article  He  at. 
Dr.  Híilley  found  botltn^  water  to  espand 
one  twen;y^¡xrh  part  of  its  formci  bulk  ¡ 
bot  wíth  a  modérate  heat,  its  expanilon 
was  imperceptible*     Mercury,  wiih  a 
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vgyj  genile  heat,  expanded  one  feventy- 
foüith  of  íts  ufual  bulk  wben  coid, 
Spirít  of  wine,  with  a  heat  much  lefs 
than  that  of  boibng  water,  expanded  it- 
felf  to  a  twelfth  part  of  its  bulk,  when 
cold,  and  then  felJ  a  boiling  and  emhting 
bubbles  copioufly.  Mr.  Boy  le»  ¡n  his 
book  Of  Cold,  te  Us  us,  he  found  the  ex- 
panfion  of  water  by  freezing  to  be  about 
a  tenth  partof  a  fpace  more  than  the  wa- 
ter ufualiy  takesup.  See  Freezi ng» 
Dr»  Gregory  íhews,  that  íf  a  globuíe  of 
a  ir,  only  one  inch  in  díameter,  had  fo 
great  an  expanlion  as  ít  would  have  at  a 
femi-díameter  of  the  earth  from  its  fur- 
face,  it  would  ñll  a)l  the  planetary  re- 
gions,  as  far  as,  and  tvtn  beyond  the 
fphere  of  faturn.  See  the  arricie  Al  su 
But  beíides  fiuids,  the  moít  folid  bodies 
are  expanded  by  heat,  though  not  tn  the 
inverfe  ratio  of  their  fpecific  gravitíes  or 
conchan,  ñor «ven  m  üie  ratio  compound- 
«d  of  both ,  The  degree  of  expanfion  feems 
rather  to  depend  on  the  different  arrange- 
ment,  magnitud e,  and  figure  of  theír 
component  parts,  According  to  profeuer 
Mufchenbroek,  tbe  ex  pan  fion  s  of  metáis 
in  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  are  as  fol- 
io ws,  <vtz*  filver  78,  iron  8o,  copper  gof 
brafs  rio,  tin  153,  lead  355,  As  to  the: 
time  of  theír  beginnmg  to  expand,  it  is 
found  to  be  in  the  followíng  order,  uia. 
tin  firft,  tben  lead,  íilver,  braís,  copper, 
and,  laílof  all,  iron  \  the  reafon  of  which 
is  thought  to  depend  upen  the  different 
ftruclures  of  theír  pores,  and  the  ir  being 
more  or  lefs  fitted  to  ádmk  the  influente 
of  the  fire. 

For  the  ex p anfión  of  the  metallme  rods  of 
pendulums,  and  how  remedied,  íee  the 
article  Pendulum, 

EX  PAUTE,  a  term  ufed  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  where  a  commiífion  is  taken 
out  and  executed  by  one  íide  or  party  on- 
ly, upon  the  o  the  r  party^s  negleíUng  or 
refufingto  pín  tberein. 
When  both  the  partí  es  proceed  together, 
it  is  calied  a  joint  comrniíhonÉ 

Ex  parte  taxis,  a  writ  that  lies  for  a 
batlífF  or  receiver,  that  having  auditors 
affigned  to  pafs  his  accounts,  can  not  pro- 
cure from  them  reafon  able  allowanee,  but 
is  cali  into  priíbn  \  in  which  cafe  the 
praélice  ís  to  fue  this  writ  out  of  the 
chancery,  di  recle  d  to  the  fheriff  to  take 
tbe  Fotfr  mainpernors  to  bring  his  body 
before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  at  a 
certaín  da  y,  and  to  wam  the  lord  to  ap- 
pear  at  the  fame  time» 

EXPECTANTj  in  law,  ügnifies  having 
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relatíon  to,  or  depend  i  ng  on :  (huf 
where  land  is  given  to  a  man  and  his 
wife,  and  to  theír  heirs,  theyhaveafeft 
íimple  eftate  j  but  íf  it  be  given  to  them 
and  the  heirs  of  their  bodíes  begotten, 
they  have  an  elfate  tail,  and  a  fee  expeft* 
ant,  which  ís  oppofed  to  fee  íimple, 

EXPECTATIVE,  in  the  canon^uv,  an 
expeítation  grounded  on  the  pro  mi  fe  of 
having  the  next  benefice  tliat  íhall  become 
vacan  t;  ora  ri^ht  to  the  reverfion  ofthe 
next  benefice*   See  Benefice, 

ExpECTative  guaces,  graúae  expeéla- 
ü<ut£>  bulls  antiently  given  by  the  popes, 
for  obtaining  fome  bene fices  that  íliould 
become  vacan  t* 

The  fe  bulU  were  very  mortifyíng  to 
bííhops,  becaofe  they  encroached  on 
» their  privileges  :  beiides,  they  wereodious 
as  they  induced  people  to  wiíh  the  death 
of  others,  The  council  of  Trent  annulled 
all  expefilatíves  \  but  the  canons  rehtmg 
thereto  were  never  admítted  in  Fiance, 
where  the  right  of  conferring  expela  ti  ve 
graces  is  one  of  theking**  prerogatives» 
EXPECTORANTS,  in  pharmacy,  medi- 
cines which  pro  mote  expe&oratiom  S» 
the  next  article. 

The  fe  medicines  are  very  numerous: 
the  moít  confiderable  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  the  roots  of  elecampane, 
arum,  florentina  orris,  and  liqnorict; 
the  herba  paulas  betony,  chervíl,  fcabi- 
ous,  mouíe-ear,  germander,  hyífop,  and 
tarragon  ;  the  flowers  of  violets,  mallows, 
red  poppíesj  and  faíFron  3  the  feeds  of 
anife  and  fennei  5  the  bark  of  faíTafras : 
and  among  reíinous  gums,  benjamín  and 
gum  ammoniac  :  among  fruits,  raifins, 
figst  jujubesj  and  pine-kerneb;  honey, 
liqviorice  juice,  and  oil  of  fweetalmonds : 
among  animal  fubítances,  fperma  ceti  and 
fats:  among  mineral  fubífances,  fulphur, 
together  with  ¡u  flowers  and  rnilk :  among 
compound  fubflances,  the  anífated  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoníac,  the  lohoch  fanum,  the 
iyrup  pre pared  of  the  lungs  of  a  fox,  the 
peéloi  al  elíxir,  and  the  atthmatic  fpirit  of 
Michaeli, 

EXPECTORATION,  the  aa  of  evacuad 
ing  or  bringing  up  phlegm,  or  other  mat- 
ters  out  oí  the  trachea,  lungs,  &c*  by 
coughing,  hauking,  ípittíng,  &c.  in  nrder 
to  whích  there  are  four  things  neceíTary  \ 
U  That  the  matter  contained  thete,  ht 
moveable  and  penetrable,  fo  that  i  15  moít 
fluid  parís  may  not  be  diíTjpated,  and  the 
matter  that  remaíns  become  vifeid,  tough, 
and  mextricable.  %.  That  the  partees 
Kiay  be  opened  and  lubricated,  3.  Th« 
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the  matter  be  provoked  to  excretion.  4* 
That  the  ftuffed  ve  fiel  s  rcíay  beat  reít,  ib 
as  ta  become  ca  pable  of  rdaxation  3  for 
if  they  are  eontinually  irrítated,  the  moi- 
íhire  will  be  always  thrown  out  of  the 
glands  of  the  afpera  artería  wtth  a  fe  ufe  of 
pain*  See  the  preceding  artícle. 
EX  P  EDITATE,  in  the  fdVeft-law,  Ggni- 
fies  to  cut  out  the  balls  oí"  a  great  dog^s 
feetj  belonging  ro  peopte  near  the  foreft, 
for  the  prefervation  of  (he  kíng^s  game ; 
yet  the  bal!  of  the  foot  of  a  fnatíiff  ís  not 
to  he  cut  out,  but  oniy  the  three  claws  of 
the  fore  foot. 

Every  perlón  keeping  a  dog  that  ís  not 
ex  petS  i  ta  ted  p  f orf  eits  3  S.  4  d. 

EXPEND1T0RS,  the  per  fon  who  dif- 
burfe  of  expend  the  money  colleíled  by 
the  ta*  for  rep*írs  of  fewers,  aítcr  the 
íameis  paid  imo  their  hands  by  the  col* 
k#ois,  as  ordered  by  the  commíflioners, 
and  for  which  they  are  to  render  accounts 
when  required. 

EXPENS1S  litis,  costs  of  fmL  Sea 
the  article  Costs, 

ExeIRS.IS  miutum  i/evandis,  a  writ 
antíently  dhecled  to  the  íhenff»  for  levy- 
ing  the  allowance  for  kníghtscf  ihe  fhire  j 
andj  Expenfis  militum  non  levandiSj  was 
a  wric  to  hínder  the  ftierifF from  levyíng 
fuch  allowance  opon  lands  that  held  in 
amient  demefne. 

EXPER1ENCE,  a  kmd  of  knowlege  ac- 
qníred  by  long  ufe,  without  any  teacber. 
Mr,  Locke  fays  that  men  receive  a  11  the 
maten  ais  of  knowlege  from  experience 
and  ubfes vatíon.  See  the  attícle  Idea, 
Experience  then  coníifts  in  the  ideas  of 
tHiijgs  we  ha  ve  fe  en  or  read,  which  the 
jtulgment  has  ref)e&ed  on,  io  form  itfelf 
a  rule  or  method* 

Cbauvínus  enumérales  three  kinds  of  ex- 
pelí ene e  ;  ihe  firft  ís  the  fimple  ufe  of  the 
txternal  fenfeSj  wherehy  we  perecí  ve  the 
phaenomena  of  natural  things,  wjthout 
ai] y  direct  attention  theretr>3  or  making 
any  applicatíon  thereof.  The  fecond  is 
when  we  premedjtatety  and  defignedly 
make  triáis  of  varíous  things,  or  obrería 
ihofe  done  by  others,  attending  to  al)  the 
eflfecls  and  círcumítances.  The  third  is  . 
that  preceded  by  a  füreknowlege,  or,  at 
leaft  an  a  ppreh  entrón  of  the  event,  and 
determines  whether  the  appreheufion  were 
true  01  faífe* 
EXPERIMENT,  in  philofophy,  je  the 
irial  of  the  refult  or  effeól  of  the  apptira- 
ticns  and  motions  of  certain  natu  ral  bo- 
di  es,  in  order  to  di  feo  ver  fpmething  of 
their  motions  and  vclations,  wheréby  to 


afcertaín  fome  of  their  phasnomenaí  or 
cao  fes,    See  th  e  av  tiel  e  EXPERIMENTAL 
Philosophy, 
Torricellian Experimenta    See  the  arti ele 

ToRRiCELLIAN, 

EXPERIMENTAL  PHiiosoPHr,  that 
phiiofophy  which  proceeds  on  experi- 
ments3  which  deduces  the  laws  of  na- 
ture,  and  the  pro  perúes  and  powers  of 
bodies,  and  their  actions  ijpnn  each  other, 
from  fenfible  experimenta  and  obferva- 
tions.  The  bufinefs  of  experimental  phi- 
loíbphy  is  to  emmíre  into  and  to  invén- 
gate the  reafons  and  cauíes  of  tlie  varióos 
appearances  or  phsnomena  of  nature, 
and  to  make  the  triVth  or  prohahílity  there- 
of obvióos  íind  evident  fo  the  fenlés,  by 
plairi*,  un  denla  ble*  and  adequate  expe* 
rimen  ts,  reprefenting  the  fe  vera]  parts  of 
.  the  grand  maehinery  and  ageney  of  na- 
ture, 

In  our  enquiries  into  na  ture ^  we  are  to 
be  conduíted  by  ihofe  rules  and  maxims 
which  are  found  to  be  genuíne,  and  con- 
fonant  to  a  juft  method  oí  phvíical  rea- 
fonín^  ;  and  ihefe  mies  of  philofophizíng 
are  by  the  greatéft  maíter  In  fcience,  íir 
Ifaac  Newton,  reckoned  íour,  which  are 
as  follows  ; 
,  1-  More  tan  fes  of  natural  things  are 
not  to  he  admitted,  than  are  both  true, 
and  fuEcient  toexptain  the  phEEnomena  ; 
fornature  does  nothing  ín  vain,  but  ís 
fimple,  and'  deÜghts  not  ín  fuperfluous 
caufes  of  things. 

p¿  And,  therefore,  of  natural  effeets  of 
the  fame  kind,  the  fame  caufes  are  to  be 
affignedj  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  ;  as  cf 
refpírarion  in  man  and  beafts,  of  che  de- 
fcent  of  ílones  in  Europe  and  America» 
of  líght  in  a  cujinary  fire  and  in  the 
fun,  and  of  the  rtfleclion  of  üght  ín  the 
earth  and  in  the  pianets, 
5,  The  qualitíes  of  natural  bodíes  which 
cannot  he  i  n  crea  fe  d  or  diminiíhed,  and 
agree  to  al]  bodíes  in  which  experimenta 
can  be  made,  are  to  be  teckone-J  as  the 
qualities  of  all  bodies  wh  a  libe  ver  ;  rhusp 
beca  ufe  extenííon,  dtvifibüiiy,  Jiardnefs, 
impenetrability,  mobihty,  the  vis  inter- 
tire,  and  gravity  are  fonnd  in  aJl  bodie» 
which  fall  under  our  cognizance  or  in- 
fpe£lron,  we  may  juílly  conciude  they  be- 
Jong  to  al)  bodies  wíntfoever,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  efteemed  the  original 
aíid  univerfal  properties  of  all  natural 
bodíes. 

4.  In  experimental  phiiofophy,  propoíi- 
ttons  colieéTed  from  ihe  ph  jen  ornen  a  by 
índuclion,  are  to  be  deemed  (notwith- 
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fhnding  contravy  hypotIiefe&)  eíther  ex- 
aftly  or  very  nearly  trne,  tiJI  other  phse- 
noméña  occur,  by  which  they  may  be 
rendered  either  more  a  c  cúrate,  or  Hable  ta 
exception.  This  ougbt  to  be  done,  ]  eft 
argumenta  of  jnduelion  fhould  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  hypothefes. 
The  fe  four  rules  of  philofophizing  are 
pre  m  i  fed  1>y  &  r  I  faac  N  e w  ton  to  h  i  s  t  h  ir  d 
book  of  the  Principia  ;  and  more  partí- 
cularly  explained  by  him  in  his  Optics, 
where  hf?  ex  h  i  bits  tbe  method  of  proceed- 
ing  in  philofophy,  the  firft  part  of  which 
is  as  follows. 

As  in  ni  a  chema  ti  es,  fo  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  inveftigatíon  of  dirficult  things,  by 
way  of  analyfis,  ougbt  al  way  5  ta  precede 
the  method  of  com politlón,  This  ana- 
lyfis  confiíts  in  making  experimenta  and 
obfervations,  and  in  drawing  general 
concluíions  frota,  them  by  índuélion  (L  e* 
rea  fon  i  ng  from  tbe  analogy  of  thingshy 
natural  confequence)  and  admittmg  no 
cbjec^ions  agaínft  tbe  cobdufions,  büt 
wnat  are  tale  en  from  experimenta  or  cer- 
ta i  n  truths.  And  altbough  the  argumg 
from  experimenta  and  obfervation,  by  Ín~ 
du&íon,  be  no  demoníliation  of  general 
concínfion?,  yet  it  is  the  bell  way  of  ar- 
guing  which  the  nature  of  things  admírs 
of,  and  may  be  Jooked  on  as  fo  much  the 
ítronger,  by  how  much  the  inducción  h 
more  general  ;  and  if  no  exception  oc- 
cur froin  phíenomena,  tbe  conclnfion  may 
be  pronounced  geuerallyj  but  if  at  any 
time  aftei  wards,  any  exception  íliall  oc- 
cur  from  experimenta,  i!  may  then  be  pro- 
nounced with  fuch  exceprions  :  by  this 
way  of  analyfis  we  may  procced  from 
compounds  to  ingrédients,  and  from  mo~ 
tíons  to  the  can  fes  prodmzing  them  5  átod, 
in  general,  from  erfecls  to  ihsircauíesj 
and  from  particular  can  fes  to  more 
genera]  enes,  til!  the  nrgnment  ends  in 
the  rnohr  general  :  this  is  the  meihod  pf 
analyfis*  And  that  of  fynihefis,  or  com- 
politlón,  confias  in  aíTuEníng  can  fes,  dif- 
oovered  and  cltablílhí-d  as  principies, 
and  by  them  explainsng  the  phasnome- 
na,  proceedíng  tram.  them,  nnd-prov- 
íng  the  explanations,  See  Analysis,* 
SynThesis,  Substance,  Element, 
Water,  Vapgur,  &c. 
EXPEKIMENTUM  crucis,  a  capital, 
kadjngj  or  deciíive  experimenta  thus 
terrned,  either  on  account  of  hs  being 
líke  a  crofs,  or  direérion  poft,  placed  in 
the  meeting  of  fe  ve  ral  roads,  guíding 
naen  to  tbe  true  knowlege  ol  die  naturo 
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of  that  thíng  they  are  enquiring  after  - 
or,  on  account  oí  its  being  a  kmd  of  tor! 
ture,  vvbereby  the  natm¿  of  the  thin*  ja 
as  it  were  ex  torced  by  forcé, 

EXPIATION,  a  religious  a£r,  by  wbich 
farisfaílion,  attonemeut,  or  a m ends  is 
made  for  the  eommííílon  of  fome  crtme 
tbe  guilfc  done  away,  and  tbe  obíígation 
to  punifii ment  canceílcd. 
The  method  of  expiation,  among  the 
Jews,  was  chíeíly  by  facriñee,  whether 
fbr  lins  of  ignoran  ce,  or  to  purify  them- 
felves  from  certain  pollutions ,  as  a  wQ. 
man  after  chíld-blrtb,  a  leper  aftercleanf. 
jitít,  See  the  articles  Sacrifice 

and  Purificatiow. 

Gre¿ti  doy  3/  Expiation,  an  annual  fo- 
lemnity  of  the  Jews,  upon  the  ten th  day 
of  the  month  TifH,  which  anfwers  toour 
September.  On  this  o c cañón  the  hr^h 
prielt  laíd  afide  bis  bi  eaft  píate  and  em. 
broidered  ephodT  as  being  a  day  of  h«- 
miliation,  He  firft  offered  a  buüock  and 
a  ram  fbr  his  own  ,fins,  and  thoíeof  «lie 
prteít s ;  then  he  received  from  the  heads 
of  the  people  twp  goats  for  a  fm-oírtr* 
ing,  and  a  ram  for  a  biu  nt  offei  íng,  10 
be  oíTered  iu  the  ñame  of  tbe  whole  mnl- 
1  i  f u d e .  It  was  á e terim íned  by  lot  wh ich 
of  the  goats  mouid  be  focrificctl,  and 
which  fet  at  líber ty*  After  this  he  pci- 
fumed  the  fanüuary  with  incenfe,  and 
fprinkfed  tt  with  blood ;  then,  coming  out, 
he  fact  ificed  rhe  goat,  v  pon  which  lie  lot 

.  bad  fallen P  This  done,  the  goat,  which 
was  to  be  fet  at  bberty,  being  broriglat  to 
him,  he  laid  his  hands  opon  its  head,  con- 
feffctl  his  fins,  and  the  fins  of  the  people, 
andthtn  fent  him  away  into  forne  deíart 
place  ;  it  was  called  azazel,  or  the  ícape 
goaL  'See  the  sitíele  Scape-goat. 
As  to  theexpíatíons  among  the  heaihen?, 
they  were  of  feveral  kinds,  as  facri fices 
and  religíous  walhings. 

Expiation,  in  a  figura  ti  ve  fenfe,  ¡s  ap- 
plied  by  divines  to  the  pardon  procurad 
ío  mens  fins,  by  the  meríta  of  Chrifts 
death» 

EXPILATÍON,  among  cívilians,  thectu- 
rying  ofF,  or  fequeftring,  íbmEthing  he- 
longing  to  an  inheritance,  befóte  the  heír 
hsd  íntermeddled  therewitlu 

Expilation  alfo  denoíed  a  robbery  com- 
mitted  by  night,  and  fo  called  from  the 
robhers  fttípping  people  of  thelr  cloath^ 

EXPIRARON,  in  phy fie,  that  part  of 
refpiration  whereby  the  a  ir  is  expeled,  a  f 
driven  out  of  the  lungsÉ  See  tbe  arud« 
JlESPlRATlON, 
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EXPJftATJON,  ín  chemíftry,  h  appTieH  to 
áll  forcs  of  evap&ration,  and  íltbtilé  tíEú- 
via,  that  go  olí  íAEo  the  air, 

ExPiítATi'o.N  ¡¿y-aíte  tífed  fpr  the  end  of 

,  any  tenn  agrced  upon.  It  likewiíe  íig- 
11  ¡ fies  deatb, 

ÉXPLICITE,  ín  the  fchools,  fomeihmg 
clear.  diftincl,   formal,  and  uñioided'* 

EXPLOSION,  i  n  ph'y  fie  s>  ts  pro  pe  rl  y  appíi- 

,  ed  to  the  gofng  oííof  ¿un-powder  and  the 
report  made  thereby.  Henee  it  is  ufed 
lo  exprefs  fijch  fudderi  a£tion$  of  bodíeí, 
as  genérate  air  inítantaneoufly,  thus,  hálf 
a  dram  of  carraway-feed,  poured  upon  a 
dram  of  the  compound  fpb  it  of  nitre,  in 
an  e:npiy  féceiv*ift  prodticed  ñich  a  pro- 
digioua  quánttty  of  air  as  to  blow  up 
witli  an  expío  fton  a  rece  i  /er  of  íix  ínches 
ín  diameter  and  etgbt  tuches  de?p  5  the 
prdTure,  therefore,  of  die  atmofphere  011 
the  éxhaüíted  receiver,  which  it  o  ver* 
tomes,  is  ábové  40b  th  reckoning  15  lft 
lo  a  fquare  ifich.  From  the  experíments 
f -n  Mr.  Rohins's  New  principies  ofGnn- 
nery,  it  appears,  thaj  the  torce  of  fired 
gun-powder,  at  the  inftant  of  its  expió- 
lion,  is  the  íhme  as  that  of  an  elaEtic  fluid 
of  a  íhoáfánd  times  the  denfity  of  coni- 
Tnon  air.  See  Gun-povvder.. 
EXPONAS  V KNniTíO ni .    See  Ehe  artícle 

Venditioní  exponas. 
EXPONENT,  in  algebra,  is  a  mi  muer 
placed  over  any  power  or  ín  volved  quan- 
lity?  to  fhew  to  what  height  the  root  is 
raiitíd  3  íIhis,  z  h  the  exponeiit  of  „v% 

"  and  4  the  exponent  of  je4-,  or  xxxx: 
We  nave  o  ble  r  ved,  rm<kr  the  artícle 
División,  ín  algebra,  that  the  rule  íor 
dividing  powérs  of  rifé  ra  me  quantiry*  is 
to  fkibtraft  the  exponents,  and  make  (lie 
difterence  the  vxponent  of  the  quotienr : 
if,  tbei  eforej  a  lejfier  power  Is  divided  by 
a  greater,  the  exponent  of  the  quótíer.t  5 
imitt,  by  this  rule,  be  negative  s  thus, 

%^&^-a-.\  Bu£-Í_;  and 
henee  JL  is  expreíTed  by  «\  wlth  a  ne- 
gatíve  exponent.    It  ís  alfa  obviaus  that 


bnt 


a  ^ 


r,  and  therc- 


fore  After  the  fame  ma^íierj 

—  — :  _  iZítQ  a 

i 


fo  th.it  the  qtiantitiesj  a>  i,  1     J-  4- 
Yol,  IX, 


JL,  ^  may  be  ejepreífed  thu?,  ¿r%  ¿3^. 

a~ %  ¿í~"%  «~43  Théfe 

are  called  the  negative  power  s  of  a,  whídi 
ha  ve  negative  expone  tus  5  but  they  are  at 

the  fame  time  pofitíve  powers  of  J-,  or 

a 

a      x*     See  the  afticles  Powsrs  and 

ItOVOI-UTION. 

ÜxposejNT  ís  the  qnotíent  aríf- 

ing  from  the  dívilion  of  the  anteceden  c  by 
,  i  he  cotiíeqiient :  tbus,  ín  the  raí]  o  of  5 
ta  4,  the  exponent  is  j\  5  but  the  ex- 
ponent of  4  :  5¡,  is 

If  the  confequent  be  üníty,  the  antece* 
dent  ítfetf  is  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  : 
thiis  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  4  :  1  ¡s  4- 
Whcrefore  the  exponent  of  a  ratio  is  10 
ufilty  as  the  antecedent  is  to  the  confe- 
qnent.  Altho1  the  quotient  of  the  divi%n 
of  Lhe  antecedent  bytbecqníeqnent 'h  ufu- 
al] y  taken  for  the  exponent  of  a  ratíe^ 
yet  in  realíly  the  exponent  of  a  i-^tio 
ouglit  to  be  a  logarithm,  And  ibis  íeems 
tobe  more  agreeabíeto  Eticlid's  definition 
of  duplícate  and  triplícate  ratiosj  ín  his 
fifth  book.  Fóp  jj  31  9,  are  continua l 
pro^ortionals  ¿  now  if  |  be  ihe  exponent 
of  the  ratio  of  1  to  3*  íind  1  or  |  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  ratio  of  3  to  9  j  and  ¿  the 
exponent  of  the  ratio  of  1  to  o  ;  and  jlncc, 
according  to  Eucbd,  if  three  qnantiLi^s 
i  be  proportional>  the  ratio  of  the  firft  to 
,  the  third  is  faid  to  be  the  duplícate  of  the 
ratio  of  the  firíTt  to  the  fecond3  and  of  the 
fecontí  to  the  third  ¡  therefore  according 
to  this3  -1  muíl  be  thedotible  of  -|f  which 
is  very  falfe.  But  it  is  well  knuwn,  the 
logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  1  to  9,  th^t  ¡st 
the  logarithm  of  9,  is  the  donóle  of  the 
;  ratio  of  f  to  3j  or  3  to  9,  that  is,  the 
logarithm  of  3*  From  whence  it^appears 
that  íogaritbms  are  more  properly  the 
exponents  of  rauos,  than  numerieat 
quotients  ;  and  Dr.  Kaliey,  Mr.  Cotee* 
and  others,  are  of  the  taine  opinión. 
.Expomeni^j  is  ajfo  ufed  ¡n  arithmetic3  in 
the  fame  ftnfe  as  índex  or  tog.árithrrt* 
See  íí3DEX  and  Loqaxitkm, 
EXPONENTIAL  calculus,   See  the 

artttle  Calculas  expomewti a lts. 
Exposential  crjfcvE  is  ibar  whúf^  na- 
ture  is  expreflfed  by  an  exponen tíaí  eqm- 
tíon#   The  área  of  any  exponentiat  c^rve 
whofe  natnre  is  expreíTed  by  this  expo- 

nentíai  equation  x^^zy  (making  1  -f -y 
—  x)  \v ill  be  +  ,v*  ^ 
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See  the  article 


Calculus  expon  eígtialis. 
ExponEKtiax,  equation  ís  ihíit  where* 

in  there  ís  an  exponential  quantity.  See 

the  next  article* 
Exponen  ti  al  qiíantity  Ís  a  quanthy 

whofe  power  is  a  variable  quantity,  as 

flp.;¿  a*.  Exponential  quantitíes  are  of 
fe  vera!  degrees  and  orders,  a  eco  rd  i  ng  as 
the  eicponenU  themíelves  are  more  or  lefs 
invotvcd,    If  the  ex  ponen  t  be  a  (imple 

quantity,  as  #  J ,  \t  h  called  an  exponen- 
tial o  i'  the  fuft  or  loweft  degree  ¿  but  when 
thé  exponent  itfelf  is  an  exponencial  of 

the  firft  degree,  as  it  ís  called  an  ex- 
ponential of  the  fecond  degree,  In  Jike 
manner,  if  the  exponen!  itfelf  be  an  ex- 

o 

x 

ponen  ti  al  of  (he  fecond  degree,  as  i#  9 
it  h  calíed  an  exponential  of  the  third 
degree,  fifí. 

EXPORTATION,  the  Ihippíng  and  car- 
rying  puf:  of  the  kingdorn  wares  and 
commodíties,  for  other  countríes. 
Exportaron  is  part  of  foreígn  commerce, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  appeJlatíon  aólive  or 
feiling  part,  in  oppofirion  to  importaron, 
Which  is  caíled  fhepaflive,  or  buyingpart. 
Bel  ion  ]  obferves,  that  commercej  when 
_  aclive,  muít  produce  a  vaft  flow  of  riclies, 
the  balance  being  always  rece  í  ved  i  ti  mo- 
ney  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  paflive,  the.  moft 
immenfe  treafures  will  be  foon  exhaufted, 
as  the  balance  of  trade  rnuft  be  continu- 
ally  made  good  out  of  ihe  remaining 
Cüín.  Henee  pleuty  of  rnoney  in  any 
place^  implies  that  the  quamity  of  goods 
exponed  far  exceeds  that  of  goods  im- 
poned ¡  and  wherever  we  fee  money 
ícarce,  we  may  con  elude  that  greater 
quantíties  of  goods  have  been  imponed 
then  exported t  See  CommER C E,Mü h E Y, 
and  Ex  chance. 

EXPQSITION,  in  general,  denotes  the 
feuing  a  thíng  open  to  public  view ;  thus 
it  is  Lhe  rom  a  11  i  ib  fay,  the  holt  is  expofed , 
when  Jhevvn  to  the  people, 

Exposition  of  cbildre?i$  among  the  an- 
tients,  a  barba  rous  cu  fio  m  of  laying  down 
children  by  the  fides  of  the  highway,  and 
other  places  mofé  frequented,  where  they 
were  left  at  the  merey  of  the  puhlic,  and 
and  muít  unavo¡dably  perito*  uniefs  ta- 


ken  up  and  educated  by  charítable  and 
compafHonate  peí  fon  s. 
Many  expeled  their  children  merely  be* 
caufe  they  were  not  in  a  eondition  to  edú- 
cate them  ;  and  as  for  thoíé  who  expofed 
them  for  other  reafons*  they  commonly 
.  did  it  with  jewels,  witb  a  view  no  donht 
to  encourage  thofe  who  ftfUnd  them  to 
take  cate  of  their  education  if  alive,  ex 
give  them  human  burial,  íf  dead. 
Éxpósiteon,  in  a  literary  fenfe,  the  ex- 
píainlrg  an  author,  paífage,  wntingj  or 
the  like,  and  fetting  their  meaning  in  an 
obvious  and  clear  iíght. 
Expoíitíon  of  deedsj  of  all  kínds,  angla 
to  be  accordíng  to  the  true  intent  thereof, 
and  reafonable  and  equal,    See  Deed. 
EXPOSITOR,  or  Expositor  y,  a  title 
given  to  fmaJl  dielionaries,  ferving  to  es* 
plain  the  hard  words  of  a  lariguagc, 
EX  P05T  Facto,  in  law,  fomething  done 
after  another:  thus  an  eílate  grarted 
may  be  £ood  by  matter  ex  poírfaclo,  that 
was  not  fo  at  firíf,  as  ín  cafe  of  elcclion, 
EXPOSTULATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  warm 
addrefs  to  a  perfon,  who  has  done  another 
fome  ínjui  Vj  reprefentingthe  wrong  in  the 
ftrongeít  terms,  and  demanding  rearefs. 
EXPOSURE,  in  gardening,  the  fUnatíoti  of 
a  garden,  wall,  or  the  like,  with  refpcít  to 
the  points  of  the  compafs,  as  fouth  oreaíf» 
According  to  Mr.  Milkr,  the  beft  afpeft 
or  ex  po  fu  re  for  walls,  in  England,  is  to 
have  one  poínt  to  the  eahSward  of  che 
fouth  j  by  reafon  thefe  will  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit  of  the  morning  fun,  and  be  Itfs  ex- 
pofed to  injuries  from  the  weíl  and  foulh- 
weft  windsjthan  walls  direclly  facingtlie 
fouth.   The  next  beft  afpeft  is  due  fouth, 
and  the  next  to  that  fouth  -eaíl,  which  is 
preferable  to  the  fouth* weft,  for  lhe  rea- 
fons  before  afligned^    Howevcr,  as  ttóe 
Vwill,  for  the  moft  part,  be  fouth -weft  and 
vi*eft  walls  ín  every  garden,  thefe  nvay  be 
planted  with  fuch  fot ts  of  früit  as  Jo  not 
require  fo  much  heat  to  ripen  them  \  aad 
wheiever  the  re  are  norih  walls,  they  ait 
only  ñt  for  baking  pears  and  plumí, 
morello-cherríes  for  preferving,  or  femé 
dulce  cherjies  may  be   thus  contímicd 
looger  in  the  fea  fon*    See  the  ai  cicles 
Gab.den,  Planting, 
EXPRESS,  fomething  that  is  determinóte 
and  precife,  or  i n  fuch  formal  terms  aa 
ka  ves  no  10  om  for  doubr. 
Express  alfo  denotes  a  courier*   See  lk 

anide  Courier. 
EXPRESSED  oils,  ín  chemiíby,  hé 
oils  as  are  obtained  from  bodíes  uiny  by 
prefting,    See  the  anide  Oil. 

EXPRES- 


EXP  [  i 

EXPRESSÍON,  in  chemíflry,  or  pharma* 
-cy,  denotes  the  acl  of  expreíllng  out  the 
¡uices  or  oils  of  vegetables^  which  Ís  ene 
of  the  three  ways  of  obtatning  them  5 
the  otlier  Lwo  being  by  infufion  and  de- 
cocción* 

Olls  obtained  by  means  of  fíre,  are  calle d 
ilillatitíous. 
Expression,  m  rhetoric,  the  elocution, 
difliúiii  chotee  of  words  in  a  dífoourfe* 
Beautsí'ül  expreífion  is  the  natural  and 
true  light  of  our  thoughts;  it  ís  to  this 
wc  owe  all  the  excellencies  ín  dífcouríe  j 
which  gives  a  kind  of  vocal  i  i  fe  and  fpi* 
rit*  As  the  principal  end  of  difeourfe,  ís 
tobe  underftood,  the  flrftthing  we  fhould 
endeavour  to  obtain  is  a  richnefs  of  ex- 
preíiíopj  or  habit  of  fpeaking  fo  well  as 
to  make  011  r  thoughts  eafily  underftood. 
See  StYLI,  TílOPE,  Rhetqric, 
Exrs.ESSiOM,  ín  painting,  a  natnral  and 
¡iyciy  reprefentation  of  the  íüb}ec~r,  or  of 
the  feveraíobjecls  in  tended  to  be  íhewn3 
The  expreílion  con  fifis  chiefíy  in  repre- 
fenting  the  human  body  and  all  íts  parís, 
i  11  the  aclion  foitable  to  it :  in  exhibíting 
in  the  face  the  fe  vera  1  paííions  proper  to 
the  figures,  and  obfervíng  the  motions 
they  ijnpreís  on  the  externa!  parts,  See 
the  article  Attitude< 
The  term  expreílion  is  frequently  con- 
founded  with  that  of  paíTion,  but  they 
difitr  ín  this,  that  expreílion  is  a  general 
term,  implyinga  reprefentation  of  an  ob- 
jeft  agreeably  to  its  nato  re  and  charafter, 
and  the  ti  fe  or  office  i  t  ís  ro  ha  ve  in  the 
work  j  \v  he  re  as  paflion,  in  painting,  de- 
notes a  moción  of  the  body,  accompanied 
with  certain  difpofitions  or  airs  of  the 
face,  which  work  an  agitation  ín  the  foul : 
fo  that  every  p  afilón  ís  an  ex  p  refilón,  but 
not  every  expreílion  a  paffiom 
The  k*.us  ofExvRZSSMm.  Expreílion  be- 
ing a  reprefentation  o  1  things  according 
to  their  cha  ra  ele  r,  may  be  confidered  ei- 
ther  with  refpeél  to  the  fubjec"t  Ín  gen  era lt 
or  to  the  paííions  peculiar  thereto. 
Fírft,  with  reípeít  to  theiubjecl,  it  ís  to 
beobferved,  1,  That  all  the  parts  of  the 
compofition  are  to  be  transformed  or  re- 
duced  to  the  characler  of  the  fubieét,  fo 
as  they  may  confpire  to  imprefs  ihe  fame 
feniimentr  paíTion,  or  idea»  2.  In  order 
to  this,  ir  any  dreumítance  oteur  in  híf- 
tory  or  defenption,  that  would  aven  or 
take  from  the  idea,  it  muft  be  fupprdTed, 
unleís  eííential  to  the  fubjecl/  3»  To 
this  end  the  híftory  or  fable  is  to  be  wetl 
ftúdied  in  the  authors  who  deferiré  itr 
in  order  to  con.ee  i  ve  ks  na  tu  ve  ¿nd  cha- 
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racler  truly,  and  imprefs  it  ftrongly  on  the 
iniagination,  that  it  may  be  dífrufed  and 
carried  through  all  the  parts  of  the  fub- 
jeéh  4,  A  Jiberty  may  be  taken,  to 
choofe  favoit rabie  incidents,  in  order  to 
diverfify  the  expreílion,  províded  they 
are  not  contrary  to  the  principal  ímage 
of  the  fubjeclj  or  the  truth  of  híftory. 
5*  The  harmony  of  the  tout  enfembU 
otight  to  be  particalarly  regarded,  both 
with  reípecl  to  the  aclions  and  the  líght 
and  colour>  See  Claro -OBscimo,  6- 
The  modes.and  cuftoms  are  to  be  obferv  - 
ed,  and, every  thing  made  conformable  to 
time,  place,  andquality»  7.  The  three 
uníties  of  time,  place,  and  a£rion  ought 
to  be  obferved;  that  is>  nothing  íhould 
be  repreíented  in  the  fame  pt^Uire,  but 
what  is  tranfacled  or  paíTes  at  the  fame 
timef  and  may  be  feen  at  thu  fame  view, 
Secondly,  wíth  refpecl  to  the  particular 
paffions  and  affeíitons  of  the  fubjeít,  the 
rules  are,  j,  That  th?  paflions  df  brutes 
be  fe w  and  limpie,  and  have  almoft  all  an 
i  m  media  te  refpeÉl  either  to  íelf-prererv^* 
tion  or  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies : 
but  in  the  human  kind  there  is  a  g reatar 
variety,  and  accordíngly  more  marks  and 
exprefTjons  thereof.  %,  Children  not  hav- 
Ing  the  ufe  of  reafon,  a£l  much  after  the 
fame  manner  as  bruces,  and  expíe fs  the 
motions  of  their  paíftons  direály,  and 
without  fear  or  difgmfe*  5-  Though  the 
paííions  of  the  foul  may  be  expreífed  by 
the  aélions  of  the  body,  it  is  ín  the  face 
they  are  general  3  y  íhewn,  and  p  ai- ti  cu- 
ja rly  ín  the  turn  of  the  eye,  and  motions 
of  the  eye-brows,  4.  There  are  two 
ways  of  lifting  up  the  eye-brow^,  the  one 
at  the  iniddie,  which  Jikewife  draws  up 
the  cofoerft  of  the  mouíh,  and  argües 
pleaíant  motions  5  the  other  at  the  pomt 
next  the  no  fe,  which  draws  npthe  miedle 
of  the  mouth,  and  is  the  etf'ecl  oí  grief 
or  fadnefs.  5.  The  paííions  are  all  re- 
ducible  to  joy  and  fadnefs,  each  of  which 
is  eíther  íimple,  or  mixed  anrl  p^ífionate, 
6.  Joy  ca ufes  a  dilataúon  of  the  parts^ 
the  eye-brows  rife  in  the  middle  j  the 
eyes  half  open,  and  fmiiing^  the  pupii 
fparkling,  and  morir  ;  the  noltrilsa  liule 
open  i  the  cheeks  fu  11  \  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  drawn  a  líttle  upwards ;  the 
lips  red  ¿  the  complexión  lively  ;  the 
forehead  ferene*  7,  Paílionate  jesy,  pro- 
ceedíng  from  love,  íhews  the  forehead 
fmooth  and  even,  the  eye-brows  a  lirtie 
elevated  on  the  fide  the  pupíl  is  turned 
to,  the  eyes  ¿parkling  and  open,  the  head 
incllned  towaids  ílie  objecl,  the  aír  of 
7  L  *  in» 
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the  face  finiling,  and  the  complexión 
ruddy.  That  proceeding  from  defire 
fliews  it&lf  by  the  body,  the  arms  ex- 
tendí ng  towards  the  objecl  in  u rice r tai n 
and  uncjuiet  motians»  S.  Simple  fad- 
nefs  is  expreíTed  by  the  body  being  caft 
down,  the  head  eareleíly  hanging  afide, 
the  forehead  wrínkled,  the  eye-brows 
raifed  to  the  rniddle  of  the  forehead,  the 
eyes  hálf-fhuf,  and  the  mouLh  a  líttle 
open^  the  corners  downwards,  the  vinder 
lifü  pointíngand  drawn  back,  the  nofbils 
fwelled  and  drawn  downwards,  That 
mixed  wUh  fear  caufes  tbe  parts  to  con- 
trae! and  palpítate,  me  roembe]  s  to  trema 
ble  and  foid  up,  the  vifage  to  be  palé  and 
lívid,  the  point  of  the  noftriis  elevated, 
the  pnpÜ  in  tbe  rniddle  ,of -the  eye>  tbe 
mouth  opened  at  tbe  íides,  and  the  under 
líp  drawn  back.  In  that  mixed  with  an- 
ger,  tbe  motions  are  more  violen^  tbe 
parts  all  agita ted,  the  m nicles  fwelled, 
the  pupil  wild  and  fparkling,  the  point  of 
tbe  eye-brows  íixed  to  the  nbfe,  the  no- 
ftriis open, the  líps  big  and  prefíed  down, 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  a  1  i  Ul  e  open 
and  foaming,  the  veíns  fwelled,  and  the 
ha  ir  ercch  That  wíth  defpair  refembles 
the  laít,  only  more  exceflive  and  difor- 
,  dered.  9,  The  hand  has  a  great  írrare 
in  the  exprefílon  of  the  fentimerits  and 
paffions  ;  the  raifmg  of  the  hands,  con- 
joined,  towards  heáven,  expreífes  devo- 
tion  \  wjringíiig  the  band?,  grief^  throw- 
ing  them  towards  heaven,  admirar  ion  \ 
fainting  and  dejecled  hands,  amazement 
and  ddpair  j  íoldíng  hands.,  idlenefs  ; 
boldíng  the  fipgers  indented,  mufing  j 
holding  forth  the  hahds  together?  yíéldíiig 
and  fu  bm  ¡ilion  \  bfting  up  the  hand  and 
cye  to  heaven,  calling  God  to  wítnefs  j 
waving  the  hand  from  us,  prohíbiííon  \ 
cxtending  the  ríght  band  to  any  one, 
pity,  peace,  and  frftty  j  feratchíng  the 
bead,  thoughtfulnefs;  laying  the  hand 
<m  tbe  beartj  folemn  affirmation  ;  hold- 
ing up  the  thomb,  appiobatíon  j  laying 
the  fonrtb  finger  on  tbe  mouth,  biddíng 
ílence  \  g.ivíng  with  the  fingir  and  thomb, 
a  gtvlng  fparingsy  \  and  the  fore-ftnger 
put  forth  and  tbe  reft  contraíled  to  íbew 
and  point  at,  as  much  as  to  iay,  this  is  he. 
1  o»  Tlie  fex  of  the  figure  U  to  be  regard- 
ed  j  and  man,  as  he  is  of  a  more  vigor- 
ons  and  iefo Inte  naíure?  ooght  to  be  ex- 
preífed  in  all  bis  aílions  fteer  and  boEder 
than  women,  wbo  are  to  be  more  referv-* 
ed  and  ttnder.  iit  Soalib  a$  to  rhe  age, 
the  difieren t  ftages  wbereof  incline  to  dif- 
íieren:  raoEíons  both  of  body  and  jtnínd, 


it,  The  conáition  or  honours  a  petfon  h 
invefted  with,  rende rs  their  aclions  more 
referved,  and  their  motions  more  grave, 
contra  ry  to  tb  e  populac  e,  who  o  bferve  1  i  ule 
condal  or  reítraint,  giving  themfelves 
up,  for  tbe  moft  part,  to  their  pnífions  j 
whence  their  externa!  motions  be  come 
mde  and  diforderly, 

Laftly,  ín  fpirit^  all  tbofe  corruptible 
tbings  mnft  bs  retren ebed,  which  ferved 
only  for  the  prefervatíon  of  life,  as  veins, 
arteriesj  &c*  only  retainíng  what  rnay 
ferve  for  the  form  and  beauty  of  the  bo- 
dy- In  angels  particnlarly,  as  fymbolical 
figures,  their  offices  and  virtues  are  to  be 
marked  out,  wíthout  any  draught  of  fen- 
fual  paffions,  only  appropriatíng  ibeir 
cbaraclers  to  their  funflions  of  powers, 
aclivity  and  contemplaron < 
EXPULSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  tbe 
of  violently  dríving  a  perfon  out  of  any 
city,  fociety,  &e* 
Expulsión,  in  medicine,  tbe  acl  wherehy 
any  thing  ís  forcibly  ddven  out  of  the 
place  in  whicb  ít  is  ;  thusVe  fay,  tbe  ex- 
puJfion  of  tbe  foetus  ín  delivery  t  See  the 
arricie  Dílivery. 
EXPUR G ATIO N ,  In  aftronomy,  a  term 
ufed  by  fome  anthors  f  or  emerlion*  See 
tbe  article  Emersión j 
EXQpiM  A,  in  zoologyj  a  fpecies  of  gui- 
nea monkey,  of  a  reddifb  brown,  fpotted 
with  white  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
and  the  nnder  part  white,  with  a  beárd 
of  a  beautiful  fnow- white  colour.  See 
tbe  article  MONKEY. 
EXSECCATION,  ín  chemiftry,  is  the  aír 
of  reducing  bodíes  to  a  required  íiateof 
drinefs,  by  feparating  tbe  fn pe rfluous  wa- 
ter or  othe r  moiíture  with  which  they 
were  joined. 

Exficcation  is  moft  generally  perfoimed 
by  means  of  heat  j  but  as  the  dtfiferent 
na  tu  re  and  form  of  the  matter  make  3if- 
ferent  degrees  and  methods  of  appl ¡catión 
of  tbe  heat  neceíTary,  three  of  them  have 
been  diftinguiíhed  by  the  ñames  of  cor- 
tíon j  infolátion^  and  torrifi catión.  Tlie 
íarít  relates  only  tb:  fluids  *  the  ftcond 
to  fíuids  and  fotids  promiScuonfly  j  tbe 
laít  to  folids  only.  As  to  coBion  or 
boüíng,  you  are  to  take  care,  thatj  at  the 
clofe  of  the  operación,  the  fire  be  duly 
fuppreííed  5  otherwiíe  tbe  mátfer  beíng 
3eít  dry,  wijl  be  beated  beyond  the  joft 
degree,  and  t henee  eithm-  con  Ri  raed  of 
darnaged,  This  precaution  ís  parficu- 
lirly  neceíTary  in  the  caft  of  yégetable 
extrafis3  wbere  the  leaít  overbeat  is  aptto 
make  them  burn,  and  accjtiire  an  empy- 
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reiimalic  fcent  and  ftüvó¡ui>  Solutions  of 
(¿Hs  and  gúms  \make  the  principal  cafes 
wtKf*  coótion  is  ufed  in  this  intention, 
In  [biatlon,  or  perhaps  more  propetíy  ex- 
halaron, is  efFefted  by  expofmg  the  body 
to  the  beat  oí  the  íim,  ti H  i  E  be  fríficient- 
]y  tii  y  -  ín  chis  the  fu  r  face  of  the  matter 
js  to  be  increafed  as  mu  di  as  poflible  ; 
for  in  proportion  to  that  will  the  exficca- 
tion  be  completad  in  a  greater  or  leffer 
time, 

Torríñ  catión,  or,  in  the  cafe  of  rhnbarb, 
toJÍting,  is  the  expoíitig  foJid  bodies  to 
the  heat  of  a  fire,  at  fuch  a  due  difhnce 
as  will  not  endanger  tlieíi"  being  burnt, 
iti  ord¿r  to  dry  them  fo  as  to  be  powder- 
eri.  When  roots  or  woods  are  thus  10  be 
treatcd,  it  is  proper  ürfl  tQ  cut  them  inio 
ílices. 

Decantaron  and  rllterlng  are  ufed  fubíer- 
vieni  to  exfiecation,  where  large  quantí- 
tlí  <»  of  fluid  are  to  be  Feparafed,  and  after 
sil  the  exfiecation  may  be  couipleted  by 
iuíolation.  This  is  praclifed  in  the  cafe  of" 
precipítations,  and  where  any  earths  or 
calx*s  of  metáis  are  to  be  freed  from 
flüids.  _  ' 

!  iheriiig  by  attracl ion  ís  performed  by  a 
twiíl  of  cortón  th read  inade  wet,  one 
nf  which  is  pus t  ínto  the  veflel  containing 
the  matter  to  be  filtered,  and  the  other 
fiiJlered  to  be  hang  o  ver  the  velTel  below 
tile  bottom.  Thtí  thread  will  a£t  as  a  fy- 
pbon  and  draw  ofF  the  fluid,  which  will 
□róp  from  its  end  till  the  greatelt  part  be 
e^hjuüed,  Thb  method  is  uíed  in  the 
preparatjon  of  elaterium  ;  and  wheie  the 
quatuity  is  final],  may  be  found  convtml- 
ent  in  many  othcrs. 

The  tile  of  the  chaJk-ftone  is  a n other  me- 
thod of  exficcatiüi^  chiefly  applied  to  the 
dayingof  powders  a'fier  their  levigatton. 
1c  is  done  by  laying  tht?  powdér  in"  truches 
or  large  drops,  on  tbe  ¡tone,  and  letting 
them  remain  there  till  they  are  fiifricieru> 
ly  dry, 

E'XTArJT,  denotes  any  thíng  that  exiíb, 
is  ftíll  In  beín^, 

EXTASY,  01  fecTASY,  a  trarcfport  which 
iufpends  the  funclion  of  the  fcnies,  by  the 
intente  contemplan  on  of  Jome  extra  ordi- 
nal y  or  fu  peí  natural  objecl,  or  when  God 
ipiprefíes  on  the  imaginación  the  extra- 
ordinal  y  ideas  of  any  thing  he  would  re- 
vjcaíé 

Ex  tas  y,  ¡n  medicine,  a  fpecíes  of  cara- 
Jepfy,  when  a  perfon  perfeclly  remembeis, 
after  the  paroxyfm  is  over,  the  ¡deas  he 
concetved  durmg  the  time  it  lafled.  In 
an  ejítafy  there  muft  be  zn  unufüíl  tünfion 
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.  of  the  fenfory,  as  is  common  In  deji- 
riurnsj  &cm 

EXrEHDj  in  law,  íignífies  to  valué  the 
lands  or  tenements  of  a  perfon  bound  by 
a  ftatute,  &c .  who  has  forfeited  the  fame, 
at  fuch  an  indifFerent  ra  te,  that  by  the 
yearly  rent  tbe  creditor  in  time  may  be 
paid  hís  debt,    See  ExTEjít. 

EXTENDI  facía Sj.  a  writ  to  extend 
lands,  See  tlie  precedí  ng  ar  ticle» 

EXTENSION,  ín  philoíbphy,  one  of  the 
common  and  eífential  propes  ties  of  body 
or  that  by  which  it  polTdTes  or  takes  up 
fome  part  of  univerfal  (pace,  which  is  cali- 
ed  the  place  of  that  body.  See  the  articles 
Body  and  Space. 

Extenfion  is  threefoUj  i.  Either  inttv 
Jengtb  onlyj  and  then  it  is  called  a  íbe 
Or,  i.  Into  kngth  and  bread  th,  whicli 
is  called  a  íupeifjcies,  Or?  3,  Into  length^ 
breadth,  and  deptb,  which  is  called  a  lo- 
lid  j  being  the  three  dimenhons  accord- 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  whtch  the  magni- 
tude  or  bulk.  of  bodies  are  elümated.  See 
JLixe,  Superficies,  and  Solid, 
Bxtenfion,  accoiding  to  Mr.  Locke,  ís 
i  pace  con  lid  ere  d  between  the  ex  tremió 
ties  of  raatterj  which  filis  up  its  capacity 
with  fómething  foüdj  tangible^  and  move- 
atale*  Space,  fays  that  phíJofopberj  may 
be  conceived- wíthout  the  idea  of  exten- 
sión, whiclOíelongs  to  body  onJy, 
Extensión  iffratlund limbs,  in  furgery, 
oiight  to  be  performed  in  the  followlng 
manner  ¡  1.  The  patient  is  to  be  kep^c 
firm  and  Ifeady-  The  poílure  of  body 
to  be  obferved  at  this  time  díf7ers3  ac* 
cording  to  the  circum  flanees  oí'  the  cafe  ; 
fometimes  the  patient  ihould  íif, either  up- 
en a  ftool,  or  npon  the  floor.  2*  An 
aífirlant  ílionld  fupport  the  limb  with  his 
hands,  boih  abo  ve  and  beíow  the  frac- 
ttired  part*  3,  The  afiiítant,  who  holds 
the  lower  part  of  the  limb,  ihould  extend 
it  ftrongly  and  equally,  tiJl  tile  fra¿lured 
bone  can  be  replaced:  if  hís  hands  alone 
are  not  fnflicient  to  raake  the  requiied 
extenfion,  he  mnft  ufe  a  chord,  or  rather 
a  napkín  \  if  one  man  has  not  ftrength 
enough  for  this  office,  there  rnuíl  be  two 
or  more  employed. 

You  rnuít  be  careful  not  to  ufe  too  great 
ronghnefs  in  this  operatíon,  leítyou  give 
your  patient  unuecefíary  pain,  If  the 
tumour  and  inflammation  is  come  on  be- 
fore  the  extenfion,  it  i  a  beft  to  defer  it 
till  thefe  fymptoms  are  removed*  When 
the  fraí)ur?d  bones  maintain  their  natu- 
ral íitoaiion,  you  are  under  no  nectífity 
of  extending  or  repheing  the  limb  i  but 
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^?ben  the  fraSured  parts  rece  de  from  each 
other,  fome  degree  of  extenñon  is  necef- 
fary,  which  muft  be  always  fulted  to  the 
¿iftortbn  of  the  límb:  thegreater  di  fían  ce 
títere  is  between  tlae  extremítiesof  the  di- 
vided  parts  of  the  bone,  ib  much  fhorter 
wilí  the  límb  be,  froro  the  con  tracción  of 
the  mu  fríes  i  therefore  the  extenfíon  in 
fhrts  place  ouglit  to  be  íb  much  the  greater. 
See  Lhe  artille  FracTtjr  é, 
The  extenfton  ín  luxated  bones  is  to  be 
performed  much  In  the  fame  manner  wíth 
that  ín  fraclures,  iiíss.  the  outer  or  lower 
pare  of  the  diflocated  lirab  is  (o  be  ex- 
tended till  the  head  of  the  difordered 
bone  be  reduced  exaclíy  into  the  íinus 
from  w henee  it  was  luxated. 
BXTENSOR,  an  appellation  glven  to  fe- 
vera!  muleles,  from  theit  extending  or 
fíretching  the  parts  to  which  they  belong: 
fuch  are,  jt  The  common  extenfor  of 
the  fingerSj  which  has  Its  origm  at  the 
extern  al  condyle  of  the  humeras,  and  the 
pofterior  pare  of  the  radíus  and  ulna:  it 
afterwards  divides  into  four  tendón s, 
which  pafs  under  the  Irgament  of  the 
<rarpusy  and  termínate  m  the  pofterior  fur- 
face  of  all  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers, 
^«rhere  they  are  gib bous,  z.  The  exten- 
for of  the  thumb,  called  alio  bicornís  and 
trice mis,  arífes  ín  the  pofterior  and  mid- 
dle  part  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  ter- 
mina tes  ín  two  or  three  ten  don S  in  the 
■firfty  fecond,  and  thírd  phalanx  oí  the 
tmimb.  3-  The  proper  extenfors  o f  each 
finger,  which  are  a  part  of,  or  at  leaíl 
Iiave  their  origin  with  the  common  ex- 
tenfor* 4*  The  long  extenfor  of  the 
toes,  which  has  its  brígín  in,  the  upper 
part  of  the  tibia ,  and  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  ligament,  betweer*  the  libia  and 
fíbula  t  it  afterwards  divides  into  five 
íendons,  four  of  which  are  infeited  into 
the  four  phaf  auges  of  the  toesj  and  the 
ftíúi  into  the  outer  metatarfal  bone.  5, 
The  fhort  extenfor  of  the  toes,  ariles 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  calcaneum, 
and  dividing  inio  tendons,  is  inferted  into 
lhe  toes, 

Beiides  thefe/  there  are  proper  extenfors 
of  the  toes  >  alfo  the  long  and  íhort  ex- 
tenfors of  the  great  toe,  and  the  common 
extenfor  of  the  back  and  loins,  which  is 
divided  into  three.  If  thefe  a£l  oníy  on 
cine  fíde,  they  draw  the  parts  obliqucly 
fideways* 

BXTENT,  in  Iaw,  is  ufed  ín  a  double 
fenfe  j  fometimes  it  fignifies  a  writ  or 
command  to  the  fiienff  for  the  valuíng  of 
Jands  ortenements  j  and  fometimes  the 
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acT:  of  the  ffieriff,  or  other  commífíioner 
opon  thís  writ :  but  rooft  commoníy  u* 
denotes  an  eftimate  or  valuation  of  Unda  ■ 
ánd  henee  come  our  extended  or  íac¿  * 
re  n  ts*  See  the  ar  ti  c Je  £  x  t  e  ta  í>  á 
Every  extent  oüght  to  be  made  on  ímqéU 
fition  and  verdicl,  withont  which  the 
íheriíFeannot  legally  execnte  the  writ, 
Thecognízee,  or  party  to  whom  thelands 
are  delivered,  has  no  abfolute  property 
in  thein,  but  is  accountable  to  the  cogí 
nifor  accofdmg  to  the  extended  valu¡ 
only,  not  the  real  valué»  No  feifin  can 
be  on  an  extent,  not  may  lands  gr  goods 
be  fold  thereon. 
EXTERIOR,  or  ExternaL,  See  the  ar- 
ríe ESTERNAL. 

EX TERM ÍN ATION,  in  general,  the  ex. 
tirpatíng  or  deítroyíng  fomething, 
In  algebra,  furds,  fraclions,  and  ün- 
known  qoantities  are  extermina  red  by 
the  rules  for  red ucing  equat:onsf  See  the 
article  Equation» 
We  have  lwo  curious  theorems  in  Mr* 
Mac  laurinas  algebra,  for  ex  termina  ting 
unknown  quantities  of  given  equations^ 
and  bere  it  ¡s  proper  to  ohferve,  ihat  be 
calis  all  the  coe^ficjenrs,  prefixed  to  the 
fame  unknown  quantity,  ceefñcients  of 
the  fame  order :  fuch  are  a,  dr  gí  m  tbeo- 
rem  z.  as  being  prefixed  to  the  fame 
quantity  x:  fuch  alfo  are  bt  et  h ;  and 
c,  j\  k.  But  he  calis  thole  oppoíite  cotU 
ñcients,  fhat  are  taken  each  from  a  dif- 
ieren t  equationt  and  from  a  duTerent  or- 
der of  coeñicsents,  as  a  and  e}  and^and^, 
in  the  firft  theorem  5  and  af  e>  i  \et  b}  /¡ 
and  d>  b>  hs  ¡n  the  fecond  theorem* 
Theorem  1»  Suppofe  two  eqnations  given 
involvíng  two  iinknown  quantkles,  as 

Where  the  numerator  is  the  ditfeience 
of  the  producís  of  the  oppofüe  cotñicí - 
ents,  in  the  orders  in  whierry  is  notíbund; 
and  the  denommator  is  the  diífej  erice  of 
the  producís  of  the  oppoíue  cotfficient?. 
taken  from  the  orders  that  involve  the 
unknown  quantities,  For  from  th^  firft 
equation  it  appears  that  ax~c—bjr 

and  x    c~r^.-7  and  from  the  fecond 
a 

equatton,  that  dx^zf—eyt  andi^-^< 

Therefore,  ízll^ízH;  andr^- 
a  d 

d  by^af-^a  ey>  whence  a  ey —  dby^ 
vfrrtdi  and  v-^T^.  P- 
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therefore, 


Toexempllfy  thls  theorem,  fuppofe  ¿z—s, 
5XS—  3x7        *9  J3 

tnJjc=_  1^- — * 

19  19 

Theorem  a.  Suppofe  now  that  there  are 
three  unknown  quantities,  ^>  #j  and 
three  equations  ¡  thug, 

r  £  x+by+c  k—  ífl  j 

i  dx+iy+fx^ü  i  Then  ihall  £ 

& e p~a  b  n\d b  m  —d bp-\-g h  n  —g_em 
afb  +  dbc  —  dbk+g  bj  —  gecm 
Where  ihe^n  limera  tor  conliíts  of  all  the 
dífFtrent  producís  that  can  be  made  of 
three  oppofite  coefíkíents,  taken  from  the 
crders  111  which  %  is  not  fóund  ;  and  the 
denominator  con  fifís  of  al]  the  producís 
that  can  be  made  of  the  three  oppofite 
ccefficients,  taken  from  the  ardéis  that 
involve  the  three  unknown  quanti- 
tiest  Fot  from  the  laft    it  appears, 

i  a  e~do 

l  ap—ak  £ — g  m+g  c  % 
ab—g  b 

m — afx—dm + dt&^úp — ak%^gm  & 

a  £  -~db  ¿t  b~™g  b 

and  t<  ti^afz  — ¿  m  -J-  d  c  %X  a  b—g  b  X 
a_n—~af%+g b  d m~g  b  de z.zza p — g  m 

— íih+^fJSXfií  -  db  X  ap-^  a  Tz 
4 gbdm  —gbdez.  Ta  k  e  gbdm—gbdaz 
from  hoth  lides,  and  divide  by  a  ;  fo  íhalj 
tí/j^-ftm—qfz+cí  c%X  b — gbn  +g  bf&^L 
&P~g  ffi^^lísí+gcí¿Xé—d  bp+dbk%* 
Then  tranfpofing  and  dividíng  will  be  found 
^_nep  —ah  n+dbm—d  bp+g  b  n^gem 
k—a  b  f  +¿  b  c — d  b  k+g  b  j—gec 
The  valúes  of  x  and  y  are  found  aíter  the 
fame  manner,  and  have  the  Jame  deno- 
minator i  ex.  gr* 

j  —.afp~a  bn-bdk  m^dep+g&?~*gf  m 
c  k—a  bf+db  c—d  b  k+g  b  f—g  e  c 
If  any  temí  ís  wanting  in  any  of  the 
three  given  equations,  the  valúes  of  x 
'Áuáy  will  be  found  more  limpie.  Thus^ 
íüppofe  that  f  and  k  are  equal  to  no- 
thing,  then  the  ierm  f  %  wí]I  vanifh  in  the 
fecond  equatton,  and  in  the*  third  ;  and 
y^&z$^-abn~\-d  hjii~-dhp+g  b  nrr^^A 
d  b  c—g  e  c 

dhe^gee 

íí  four  equations  are  giVén¥  tnvolving 
íour  nnknown  quantities,  theír  valúes 
S 


may  be  found  much  in  the  fame  mantierj 
by  takíng  ali  the  produces  that  can  be 
made  of  four  oppoíite  coefficíents,  and  al-^ 
wr¿ys  prefíxing  contrary  íign$  to  thoíb 
that  ínvolve  the  producís  oí  two  oppoíite 
coefficients»    6ee  the  artides  CoeffiCi-* 
ent  and  EqyATJON. 
EXTEKNAL^or  ExTERtO!t}  a  terrti  of 
reía  t  ion  applied  to  the  furia  ce  or  outfide 
of  a  body ;  or  that  part  vvhich  appears 
or  prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye,  touch,  £fr* 
in  contradi  time!  i  cu  to  interna]»    See  the 
artícle  ÍNTER  MAL. 
Extern  al  medicine»,  the  fame  wlth 
local  or  topical  medicines.  See  the  aitidca 
Topícs  and  Local  medicinen 
The  ftnfes  are  al  fo  divíded  ínto  extern  a], 
being  thofe  whereby  we  perecí  ve  ideas, 
or  have  the  perception  of  extern  al  objefts» 
as  feeing,  he  a  ring,  &c*  and  inte  mal.  See? 
the  artícle  Sense. 
Ext  er  Nal  is  aífo  ufed  to  íígnify  any  thmg 
that  ts  without-ííde  a  man,  or  that  ís  not 
within  himfelf,  parcicuiady  in  hís  mind^ 
in  which  feníe  we  may  fay  externa!  oh- 

jeas,  efo 

The  exiftence  of  an  esternal  world,  that 
is,  óf  bodies  and  obj^cls  out  of  che  mind, 
was  abfolutely  denied  by  Dr,  B  erke  ley. 
See  the  artkle  Existencé- 

Exter«al  ancles,  are  tbe  angles  on  the 
ouiíide  of  any  right-Jíned  ñgure3  whea 
all  the  fides  are  feverally  produced,  and 

.  they  are  ají,  taken  together,  equal  to  four 
right  angles.    See  the  artícle  Ancle, 

External  eaíl,    See  the  anide  Ear, 

EXTINCTIÜN,  in  general,  denoies  the 
putting  out  or  deíiroying  íbmethmg,  as 
a  ííre  or  fíame, 

Various  engines  have  been  contri  ved  fot 
extinguiihing  accidental  fires,  for  whkb 
fee  Engíne  and  Fire4 

Extikctjon,  in  chemiftry,  is  wben  a 
metal,  mineral,  after  having  been 
heated  red  hot,  ís  pjunged  into  fome  fluid  j 
eíther  to  fofre»  and  temperies  a  crimen  y, 
astutty  in  rofe-water  1  or  to  communi- 
cate  its  virtue  to  the  liquor,  as  írotl  or 
fteel  tó  cammon  water,  htc* 

EXTINGUIS  HMENT,  in  lawjisa  confb* 
lidation  or  unión,  as  where  one  has  due 
to  him  a  yearly  rentout  oí  lands,  and  af- 
lerwatds  purchafes  the  lands  outof  which 
the  rent  arifes  í  in  this  cafe,  both  ihe  pro* 
perty  and  the  rent  being  united  ir.  one 
paffeflbi,  the  rent  is  faid  to  be  exttnguim- 
ed.    Likewife  where  a  perfon  has  a  kaie 

.   foryears,  and  he  afierwards  buys  tbe  pro- 
perty  of  what  is  leaíed,  the  kafe  becomes 
Hiere  by  exttnguiíhed;* 
Tberc  is,  hQwever,  a  difFejence  on  pur- 

chaí¡rt£ 
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.  cbafing  part  of  the  lands,  and  the  feveral 
forts  of  rents :  thus  if  a  per  fon  has  a 
.  rent-charge  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
iffuing  out  of  land,  and  he  purchafes  any 
part  of  that  Ja  mi  to  him  and  bis  heJrs  5  as 
.  this  rent  is  en  ti  re,  and  ííTuing  outof  eve- 
ry  part  of  the  Und,  the  whole  rent-charge 
is  extinguifhed,    Yet  if  fuch  perfon  has 
a  renfc-fervice,  and  he  does  purchafe  part 
of  the  lands  where- out  itlílues,  this  fhall 
not  extinguífh  all  the  rent,  but  only  for 
the  land  purchafed. 
Extinguishment  of  commún,  is  hy  pur- 
chafing  all  the  lands  which  have  interdi 
therein  ;  alto  if  a  commoner  tele  a  fes  his 
common  in  one  acre,  it  is  an  extmguiíh- 
ment  of  tlie  valióle  ;  but  where  he  aliena 
,   part  of  his  lands,  to  whích  the  coinmon 
belongs,  ihc  common  ís  not  díflinguiíhed 
thereby,  but  /hall  be  divided. 
Extinguí s.hmekt/tww.   If  the  lord 
purchafes  or  accepts  any  part  of  the  lej 
namcy*  out  of  which  an  en  tire  fervíce  is  to 
be  paida  the  fervíce  becomes  thereby  ex- 
lina  i  unlefs  i t  be  for  the  public  good,  or 
toma  ge  and  fealty,  which  are  not  fubjeel: 
to  entíngiufbmenr. 
Extinguíshment  qf  <wayst  ís  where  a; 
■    perfon  has  a  híghway  as  appendant,  and 
he  makes  a  purchafe  of  the  land  ín  whích 
the  way  is,  then  the  way  is  extiníc :  tho* 
it  is  he  Id,  that  a  way  of  necefíity,  to  a 
market  or  church,  is  not  fo, 
EXTIRPATION,  the  fame  wíth  extermi- 

nation.  See  Exteiimin  ation. 
EXTÍRPATIONE;  in  law,  a  judicial  writ 
that  lies  againft  a  perfon»  who,  after  a  ver- 
found  againft  him  f  or  land,  Sf<;  ma- 
liciouíly  overthrows  a  houfe,  or  extirpares 
any  trees  upon  h\ 
EXTISPEX,  in  antiquíty,  the  perfon  who 
drew  prefages  from  viewing  the  entra  i  Is  of 
animal  s  offered  i  n  fa  cri  fice .  See  S  a  c  r  í  - 
fice,  Haruspex,  and  Divination, 
EXTORTION,  ínlaw,  is  an  ¡Ilegal  man- 
ner  of  wrefling  any  thing  from  a  man  el-  . 
ther  by  forcé,  mena  ce,  or  authority.  It  Ís 
alíb  the  exaclion  of  nnlawful  ufury,  win- 
ning  by  unlawful  games,  and  taking 
more  than  is  due  under  píete n ce  of  right, 
as  excefíive  tolls  in  millers, 
At  the  common  law3  extortion  is  puniíh- 
able  by  fine  and  imprifonment;  and  the 
ltatute  of  3  Elíz.  c.  30.  has  enaéted, 
that  ofRcers  of  juílice  guílty  of  extortjon 
for  the  expedí  tion  of  bu  fine  f*,  &c-  iba  11 
render  to  the  party  treble  valué,  There 
are  ülcewife  divers  other  fta  tutes  for  pu- 
niíhingextortíons  of  íheriffs,  hailiffsá  gao- 
lers,  clerks  of  the  afilie  and  of  the  jpeacef 
attorniesj  foHcitorSí 
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EXTRA,  a  latín  prepofttbn  %nífyí^ 
■  ivítlmt,  and  uJed  in  contppíitioii  w«E 
ottit-i-  wüi-íEs,  as  for  iníiance,  r.  Extra- 
judicial;  where  judgmejnt  h  %]vcn  ín  a 
caufe  th^t  ís  not  depending  ín  rhe  court 
where  the  fame  psifsd  5  or  whjpreíin  tlie 
judgment  has  no  jurlíHiélion.  %k  Ejttjvt- 
parochíal,  which  is  íaid  of  places  out  óif 
the  bountis  of  any  parifii,  or  frctd  íVqtn 
the  dnties  of  a  pariíh,  The  gréatefí  part 
of  the  foreíh  b  Engfand  are  extra  paío- 
cbía), 

EXTRACT,  in  pharmacy,  h  a  fohition 
of  the  purer  parts  of  a  íj^ixed  body 
fpiffated,  by  diitiJIation  or  e vapora timi, 
nearly  to  the  confiltcnce  of  honey.  J£x* 
trafts  ¿0y  be  made  almoít  oí  zVay 
oí  the  miteria  medica 3  or  from  any  medi- 
cine, whether  fimple  or  compound,  ifiat 
is  fuifed  to  gíve  a  tínílure  to  any  mcn- 
ftruum,  in  which  it  is  cuftomariíy  infuf- 
ed,  They  make  a  principal  part  of  roo* 
derri  pliaan-jacy,  and  wsth  great  néon 
too  ;  for  the  difterent  elements  of  ra  any 
compuund  bodies  have  íjuantities  ani 
powers,  when  fep arate  and  pnreí  which 
they  are  Incapable  of  exerting  when  theii- 
forcé  is  fupprefl  by  the  qnanrity}or  coun* 
tera&ed  by  the  repugnan t  qualíries  of 
other  fpecíes  where  wíth  they  are  con. 
joined,  as  in  the  inftances  of  a  cid  fphits, 
teítaceous  earths,  calces  of  meíalsj  gurM 
or  refins  of  vegetables,  and  many  odiers- 
The  direíllons  gíven  by  the  coííege  of 
phyficians  for  making  extraes,  areHreJe, 
Take  the  matter  from  whích  the  extra 
ís  to  be  prepared,  cut,  bruífe,  or  otber* 
wife  man  age  it,  as  its  náiure  requím, 
for  infufion,  Pour  up^n  it  fpirit  of  wine, 
or  any  díílilled  water  ss  moñ  a  eco  m  rué- 
date d  to  the  preferí ber's  intention,  ttt 
it  continué  in  infiihon  in  a  bath,  or  any 
other  ño w  heat,  for  two  days,  or  more 
a  ce  o  r  din  g  as  the  hardnefs  or  íbfrnefs  of 
the  matter  requifes,  uníil  the  Jiquor  ta 
impregnated  wíth  the  ti n ¿ture  of  the  tlibg 
infuíed,  Then  let  the  tinged  hqtioi  be 
feparated  by  inclín  at  ion,  poutíng  on  afrtih 
menltruum,  infufmg  ana!  feparaiing>  as 
befo  re,  ás  long  as  any  tinclure  can  be 
obtained .  L  et  a  1 1  the  t  i  n  £1  u  re  5  b  1  put  ío- 
getherand  filtcred  through  cap-pape^and 
then  in  a  baih  heat  evapórate  the  haun- 
dity,  nntil  the  matter  left  is  of  the 
íiftence  of  honey,  which  muir  be  kept  for 
Ufe*  And  to  this  extractj  for  the  fakfl 
of  preferving  it  moift,  muir  be  added  fome 
portion  of  íalr,  or  íoine  other  thing  fuit* 
ahle  to  the  main  intentiun. 
The  moft  remarkable  extiüírs  of  \U 
L ondea  Blfpeniütoíy  are,  1 ,  E^íiafls  d 
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the  roots  of  clecampane,  gen  t  Jan,  blacic 
bel  jabotí,  of  the  leaves  of  rué  and  favine, 
%,  Extraft  of  liquorice.  3*  Of  logwood. 
^  Of  peruvian  hark,  both  foft  and  hard* 
efc  Of  Jignu-m' vitas,, borh  foft  and  hard. 
5_  Of  jntap.  And,  7*  The  cathartic  ex- 
traft  which  ís  piepared  i  rom  proal"  fpirit 
pon  red  «pon  a  procer  qu  autity  of  í  u  eco  trine 
aloes,  the  píth  of  coloquhuid^íbimrno- 
ii  jy  and  the  leffer  carda  mom*fee<h  hu/ked* 
The  theba  ¡c  extrae!  confifts  oniy  of  opa  um 
d'ilíolv«d  in  waier,  ítraíned  and  evapo- 
rated  10  a  conllftence.    Let  k  be  remaik- 

•  edj  that  all  'watery  extraéis  íhould  be 
meiftened  orfprinkkd  with  a  ííttle  fpirit.  of 
wlne,  £0  preven  t  theír  growíng  mouldy. 

ExTRACT,  in  matters  of  literatura,  ís 
fomethiogeopied  orcollecled  from  a  book 
or  paper* 

ExtraCTS  of  wrítín^s  or  records,  are 
ñoE ns  upnn  them.    See  Estreat, 

EXTRACTA  curIjEj  are  the  ífTues  or 
piofits  of  holding  a  court  artíing  from  ihe 
cultamary  dues,  fees  and  amercements. 

EXTKACTION,  in  chemiíhy  and  phar- 
macy,  the  operation  by  which  eífentes, 
tinctures,  Sfr.  are  drawn  from  natural 
bodies;   See  the  aftícle  Extract, 

Extua  ct  10  in  fur&cry,  is  the  drawíng 
aay  foreign  matter  out  of  the  body  by 
the  hand,  or  by  the  help  of  inftrnments. 
In  extraítiog  airows  and  fuch  like  beard- 
ed  weapons  ufed  by  bárbaro u$  nations, 
the  whole  bufmefs  confifts  in  drawíng 
out  the  bead,  fo  as  that  its  protuberant 
heards  or  hooks  may  not  wound  and  la- 
cérate the  contiguous  parts.  ■  If  Ít  ap- 
pears  to  be  lodged  but  A>  perficially  u  Líder 
the  hiteguinentSj  it  wili  be  beft  to  draw 
it  out  the  fame  way  it  entered,  pro  vi  de  d 
the  wound  be  firít  fufficiently  dilated  by 
incjtlon,  in  osder  to  preven t  the  lacera- 
rían of  the  adjacent  parts  s  otberwife  it 
tnuft  be  thruír.  foi  wards,  and  drawn  out 
in  the  di  región  oFitspolnt  in  the  oppo- 
file  íide,  íf  pofilble/  an  íncífion  being  firft 
made  to  m^et  it.  Thís  laft  method  ís 
.mofl;  eligióle,  when  the  weapon  has  de- 
fcended  ver  y  deep  j  fo  that  there  ís  mucll 
lefs  fpace  for  it  to  país  onward,  than  to 
be  drawn  hack  again  5  and  alfo  when  it 
has  pufTed  beyondany  large  bbody-veíTcis 
or  nervegj  fo  that  ¡t  woutd  induce  a  lace- 
ra tion  oí  them  to  draw  ít  back. 
In  extia&ing  foreign  bodics  from  the  ear, 
you  muft  ññi  be  infovn^ed  by  theaccount 
of  the  patíent,  and  by  fearchíng  with  a 
probé  «oí  whatnature  the  orTendírig  body 
¡«í  and  íf  it  happen  to  be  a  lump  of 
íiried  indurated  wa^!  it  wiíl  be  proper 
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to  injecl  fome  w^rm  tnilk,  or  oií  of  olives 
or  almonas,  ordering  the  paiten t  to  hold 
hss  head  inclíned  on  the  contrary  iide 
while  yon  ufe  the  fyrínge,    If  a  fmalt 
calculus,  f$c*  be  lodged  in  ír,  you  muíl 
firít  of  a  II  relax  and  mol]  ¡Fy  the  paffages 
of  the  ear,  and  thtn  carefujly  extracl  the 
body  with  a  probé  or  pliers.    But  if  the 
foieign  body  fheuld  happen  to  be  a  peat 
bean,  or  other  ^rain,  whicEi  is  too  much 
fwelled  by  the  humours  to  bs  difeharged 
íntíre  by  the  probé,  or  other  inftmment, 
yon  mu&  break  it  with  püers,  or  cut  ic 
with  frnajl  fe  i  (Tais,  and  extrae!  it  bit  by 
bit.    Sometirjíes  an  inft  ct  géts  i  uto  the 
ear,  and  by  íti  uggling  to  get  Joofe  fro  a 
the  glutinous  ear-waxj  excites  an  int 
Jerable  prurittis  and  ticklinffs  which  in 
time  turns  to  acute  paln.   When  the  in- 
fecí can  be  perceiuedj  ít  may  be  drawn 
out  by  a  probé,  &c.  but  if  that  faíls,  you 
muít  inject ■  warm  oií,  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
which  will  quickiy  kill  the  ínfecT,  and  then 
you  may  waííi  it  out  with  the  fame  or 
fome  other  iiquor,  and  afterwards  olean  fe 
the  cavity  of  the  ear  with  a  bit  of  coito n 
or  lint  iipon  the  end  of  your  probé»  ■ 
To  extract  bodies  fallen  into  the  eyes, 
the  firít  and  inoft  eafy  method  is  by  agí- 
tating  and  extending  the  eye  lids  with 
one*s  flngerí,  holding  the  head  down  at 
the  fame  time,  by  which  means  the  in- 
creafed  flux  of  tears  excited  by  the  velli- 
cating  body,  very  often  wames  ít  out  of 
the  eye  wíthout  mnch  difíiculty»    But  if 
tliis  method  does  not  fucceed,  the  riext 
remedy  is  to  blow  fome  jevigated  pearí  or 
crab  claws  through  a  quill  underthe  eye- 
lid,  that  as  thefe  are  wafbed  out  by  tears, 
they  may  alfo  take  the  foreign  body  witli 
them,  orherwife  the  furgeon  muí  take 
the  fmall  round  head  of  a  ílender  probé, 
or  the  end  of  a  tooth-pick,  and  extend- 
ing theeye-lids  gently  from  the  eye,  care* 
fully  extract  the  offendíng  body^  Lime 
or  any  aerjd  fa.lt  may  be  wamed  from  the 
eyes  by  a  pencil  brulb  of  foft  fea  the  rs,  or 
a  bit  of  fine  fponge  foftened  in  a  quill, 
dipped  in  warm  water. 
The  method  of  extract íng  fmall  bonesof 
fiíh,  needlesj  pins,  0a  ftickinoj  in  the 
fauces  or  gula,  is  as  foílows»  When  the 
offendíng  body  can  not  be  removed  by 
taklng  a  large  áráught  of  fome  Jiquor,  or 
fwaüowing  a  large  mouthful  of  bread, 
Cíe,  recourfe  mu  tí  be  had  to  fome  inílrü- 
ment.   The  tongne  h  firít  to  be  depreíTed 
with  a  fpatnhj  in  order  to  obíerve  whe- 
ther  the  obftacle  can  be  feen  5  and  íf  it 
appears  near  the  npper  pai  t  oí  the  oefo- 
,7  M  pbagiis, 
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p|iagu^3  ít  íhould  be  caatioufly  exÉracíed 
with  a  paír  of  pliersj  or  fome  fu  oh  En- 
ílrumem.  But  if  it  ís  lodged  deep  in  the 
oeíbphagusj  the  furgeon  may  then  give 
the  patient  a  pleca  of  fponge  to  íwallow, 
that  has  firíl  been  dípt  in  oil,  and  welí 
faítened  to  a  íirong  coróy  by  whích  It  is 
to  be  pulíed  up  again,  after  ít  has  been 
fw&JIowcd  by  the  patient  as  far  as  ít  wiJl 
go  ¿  by  whích  means  the  body  íiicking 
in  the  oefophagus,  will  be  eíther  forced 
áown  into  the  ftomach,  or  el  fe  drawn  up 
ruto  the  nlouth. 

For  the  extrae! ion  of  bullers,  From 
wounds.   See  cun-shot  wOUNDS, 
Hx'r  raction,  in  genealogy,  ímplies  the 
Itock  or  family  from  whích  a  perfon  is 
defeended* 

Extractiün  of  roois,   in  algebra  and 
árithmetíc,  the  mediod  of  finding  the 
root  of  any  power  or  number,    See  the 
ai tlcles,  Root,  Sgajare,  Cube,  &c. 
The  reader  will  perecí  ve  by  the  árdeles 
involution  and  power,  that  the  extrac- 
tan of  rooíSj  or  the  refolvíng  of  powers 
Into  their  roots,  ís  the  reverfe  of  invohi- 
tion>  and  confequently  that  the  roots  of 
íingle  quamiíies  are  eaíily  extia&ed  by 
dividing  thtiír  expon  ents  by  the  number 
that  denominates  the  root  requíred  $  for 
the  powers  of  any  root  are  found  by 
muJtipfyíng  ks  exponent  by    the  index 
that  denominates  the  power  j  and  there- 
fore,  when  any  power  ís  given,  the  root 
mult  be  found  by  dmdirig  the  exponent 
&í  the  given  power  by  the  number  that 
denomínales  i  he  kind  of  root  that  is  re- 
quíred,   Thus  the  fquare  root  of  a  '¿  is 
&  § 4 ;  and  the  fquare  root  of  &  4  b  a 
£z>  is  az  ¿*  c.  The  cube  root  of  a  6  b  3,  is 
£i  |  b  |~ a 1  b  \    and  the  cube  root  of 
f1  K12,  is  x*  y*  ¡£+*    It  w>lí  alfo  ap~ 
pear  from  vvhat  we  íhall  fay  of  ínvotu- 
tioiij  that  any  power  that  has  a  poli  ti  ve 
íign,  may  ha  ve  ejther  a  pofitive  or  nega- 
tive  rcot,  if  the  root  is  denominaled  by 
an  even  nurnber.    Thus  the  fquare  root 
of  +  ¿?  2  may  be  -j-  &  or  —  a,  becaüfe 
Hr    X  +a  ór  — a  X  —  a  gives  +■'  a  *  for 
the  produíl.  'Eut  if  a  power  ha  va  a  ne- 
gatíve  ügx)9  no  root  oí  i:  denominateii  by 
an  even  number  can  be  afllgned,  í¡nce 
ihere  is  no  quaritiry  that  nmítiplied  into 
itíidi  an  even  number  o-  times  can  give  a 
nejrative  product.    Thus  the  fquare  root 
of —  a  %  tannui  he  afli^nedj  and  is  wlrat 
we  cali  an  impoíllble  or  imaginary  quan- 
títy*    Sce  tbr  article  Root. 
.  But  if  the  root  to  bt  extracted  is  deno- 
mina ted  by       cid  numUr?  then  ñ\ú\ 
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the  fign  of  the  root  be  the  fame  as  the 
fign  oí'  the  given  number  whofe  root  is 
required*  Thus  the  cube  root  ¿f*-a3  ¡s 
< — a,  and  the  cube  root  of  —  a  6  b  3,  |s 
— az  b.  ít  the  number  that#  denomi- 
na tes  the  root  requíred  is  a  dívifor  of'the 
exponent  of  the  gi ven  power,  then  íháll 
the  root  be  only  a  lower  power  of  [he 
fame  quantity.  As  the  cube  root  of  a11 
is  ¿?4,  the  number  3  that  denominares  die 
cube  root  bemg  a  divífor  of"  12.  But  if 
the  number  that  denomínates  what  fort 
o f  root  is  requíred  is  not  a  diviíor  of  tile 
exponent  of  the  given  power,  i\\en  thl 
root  requíred  mal!  have  a  frac j ion  for  ¡is 
exponent :  thus  the  fquare  root  of  a  3  h 
a  \y  the  cube  root  of  a  s  ís  &  i3  the 
fquare  root  of  a  itfelf  is  a\.  The  fe  pow^ 
ers  that  have  fractional  exponents,  are 
calíed  ñnperfect  powers  or  furds,  and  are 
muhíplied  and  divtded,  ínvol  ved  and 
evo! ved,  after  the  lame  manner  as  per- 
fect  powers.    Thus  the  fquare  of  ¿.|  ís 

X  a       j  and  the  cube  of  «|  h  a1  y  I 

■). 

~a  tJ  *  The  fquare  root  of  a  |  is  a  3  x  1 
and  the  cube  root  of  a  f  ís  aL 
See  the  article  Surd* 
The  fquare  root  of  any  cpmpound  quan- 
tity, as  xa  b^-b  %  is  difeovered  af- 
ter  this  manner.  Firft  take  care  to  díf* 
pofe  the  terms  accordíng  to  the  dimen- 
iions  of  the  alphabet,  as  ín  divtíion  ¡  then 
find  the  fquare  root  of  the  firít  term  as, 
which  gíves  a  for  the  firíl  member  of  the 
root*  Then  fu  btract  the  fquare  from  the 
propofed  quantity,  and  divide  the  firít 
term  of  the  remainder  z&b-^b^j  by  tJie 
double  of  that  member,  ví as.  za,  and  rhe 
quotíent  b  ís  the  fecond  member  of  Ée 
root*  A.dd  tbís  fecond  member  to  the 
double  of  the  firíf,  and  multiply  their 
fum  í  a  +b  by  the  fecond  member  b,  and 
fu  btract  the  product  s  a  b  4-  b  *  from  the 
foreí ai  J  reniainder7fí¿+¿%  and  ¡f  nodiing 
remains,  then  the  fquare  root  is  obtained, 
The  manner  of  the  operation  ís  thus : 

¿i"  -h  zab+b*  ¿a+b 

±1  \ 

Xbjza  l>±b_z 
o,  o. 

Eut  íf  ihere  had  been  a  remaínder,  y^i 
muít  have  dívided  it  by  the  double  of  ihe 
fuin  of  the  two  parts  aheady  found,  an¿ 
the  qiiotíent  wouid  have  given  the  third 
member  of  the  root.  Thus  if  the  quan* 
títy  propofed  had  been  a  1  *f  » íf  ¿i1  ai 
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^¿^-M^r-r-ri,  after  proceediag  as 
above  you  would  have  found  the  re- 
mainder  2  ac-^-i  bc+c  %  whieh  diyidpd 
by  iSt^A  gíves  <-  to  he  annexed  tofl-h^, 
as  the  ihird  mcmber  of  the  root.  Then 
0diñ¿ í  to  ^  a  +  1  ¿>  and  roulfiplymg 
rheír  fmn  *  *  +  3  ¿+  '  by  fintea  the 
pioduft  %ac+%  h  e+c  a  from  the  fore- 
jktd  remainder  \  and  Tin  ce  nothúíg  now 
remains,  you  con  elude  ihn  a±b+c  h  the 
ífqúaie  root  required. 
The  operation  is  thus  5 

a  *  V 

1ta-\-b\zab+  zac+b  *  +  zbc^c  %K. 
X  +¿* 

xc/iac+v.  b  t^c  í 

.   ,    '     o.      o.  o. 
Another  ex  ampie*    Required  the  fquare 
root  of  #  *  —  #  # +  \  a  a 

xx~  ®x  -\-  \a  aíx^\  a 

xx   \ 

X— W-*  ax+\aa 
o,  o. 

Tbe  fquare  root  of  any  number  is  found 
cut  after  the  fame  manuer.  IF  it  is  a 
number  under  roo,  lis  neareít  fquare 
rod.t  is  found  by  the  folíowmg  ta  ble,  by 
wbich  alfo  íes  cube  root  h  found ,  if  it 
be  under  ioooj  and  its  biqu  adra  tic,  if 
it  be  under  10000* 


Root  [r 
Square  fi 
Cune  |i 
Biquad.íf 

2 

4 
S 
16 

j 
ti 

_*L5 

256162,51 

í  6 

2- ;6 
1296 

_7 
49 
j43 
2.401 

64 
512. 
4096 

9 
Si 

6561 

But  if  it  ís  a  number  above  100,  then  ífs 
fquare  roo:  will  coníiít  of  two  or  more 
figures,  which  wiü  be  found  by  diffe- 
Tcnt  operatlons  by  the  folibwing  ná¿, 
Place  a  point  abo  ve  the  number  that  ís 
ira  the  place  of  units  j  país  the  place  of 
tens,  and  place  agaín  a  poínt  over  tbat 
of  hundreds  \  and  go  on  towards  the 
lefc  band,  placíng  a  poínt  over  every 
fecond  figuré;  and  by  theíe  points  the 
number  will  bediftinguimed  into  as  many 
parrs  as  there  are  figures  in  the  root*  Then 
mid  the  fquare  root  of  the  firft  part,  and 
h  will  gjve  rhe  firft  figure  of  the  root, 
fubtraft  jts  fquare  from  that  part,  and 
annex  the  fecond  part  of  the  given  mim- 
ber  the  remaindsr,  Then  divide  chis 
imsw  number  (negkaing  its  laíl  figure) 
the  dQuble  of  the  ñiik  figure  of  the 
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root  \  anrtex  the  quotíent  to  tbat  étmh\é% 
and  muhíply  the  number  thence  ariíing 
by  the  faid  quotient ;  and  íf  the  product 
is  lefs  than  yoiir  diuidend,  or  equal  to  itr 
that  quotíent  fíiaíl  be  the  fecond  figuré  of 
the  root.  Bur  if  the  product  is  greater 
than  the  dividen  d,  you  mnit  ta  Ice  a  lefs 
number  for  the  fecond  figure  oí  the  root 
than  that  number,  Much  after  the  fame 
mamvermay  the  other  figures  of  íhe  quo- 
tíent be  found,  if  there  are  more  points 
than  two  placed  over  the  gi ven  number, 
To  find  the  fquare  root  of  I  tírít 

pcint  it  tilias,  99^56,  then  I  ñnd  tbe 
íq nare  root  of  9  to  be  3,  whích  tbeiefoie 
ís  the  firíl  figure  of  the  root,  I  fyoEraít  9. 
the  fquare  of  3  from  g?  and  to  the  re* 
máinder  I  annex  the  fecond  part  98,  and 
I  divide  (neglecting  the  Jaft  figure  8)  by 
the  double  oí  %  or  6S  and  I  place  the 
quotíent  after  6,  and  then  multiply  fíl 
by  i,  and  fubtract  the  product  61  íiom 
qS*  Then  to  the  r'emainder  37,  I  annex 
tbe  laít  part  of  the  propofed  nnmber  (56) 
and  by  dividíng  3756  (neglecting  the 
}a  Él  figure  6)  by  tbe  doubte  of  31,  that  is 
by  6^,  I  place  the  quotíent  after,  and 
mukiplyíng  626  by  the  quotíent  ó*  I  find 
the  product  to  be  3756,  which  fubtracted 
from  the  dividend,  aud  leavíng  no  re* 
mainder,  the  exact  roqt  m^ft  be  ji6» 

Eftamples. 

90556/516 
9  _\ 

Xi  }éi 
o 

* 7 39+7 5 6 (5* 34 
102,^39 

l<>4t)Í54? 
X  3  /  ^  1 2  9 

x<],AlS-56-_ 


o 


43V2.9 
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In  general,  to  extract  any  root  out  of 
any  given  quantky  ;  firft  range  that 
quantity  according  to  the  dimeniions  of 
hs  letters,  and  exua£t  the  faíd  root  out  of 
the  fírli  temí,  and  that  íhall  be  the  firft 
member  of  the  root  required.  Then  raiíe 
ihis  root  to  a  dimenfioii  lowerby  unit  than 
t  j  1  e  n  u  ú  1  ber  th  ¿  t  d  ene.  mí  n  ate  s  th  c  10  o t  re- 
quired,  and  multiply  tlse  power  that  a  rifes 
by  that  nnmber  itfelf  j  divide  the  fecond 
lerm  of  the  given  quan  tity  by  the  product, 
and  the  quotient  íhall  give  the  fecond 
member  of  the  root  reqyired ,  Thus  to  ex- 
traed the  root  of  the  fifth  power  out  of  tís4' 
5ai^¿'^-Io^  ¿z  +  io  a  *  ¿3  +  5  ab±  +  b\ 
}  ñná  that  the  root  of  the  fifi-h  power  out 
of  eP%  gíves ^  \  which  I  raiíe  to  thefotmh 
power,  and  multiplying  by  5,  the  pro- 
el u  <5l  i¿  5  then  divíding  the  fecond 
temí  ofthe  given  quantity  5  #4  6  by 
i  End  b  to  be  the  fecond  member  i  and 


rai  fin g  a  ¿  to  the  fifth  power  and  fub- 
tia&ing  it,  there  being  no  remamder,  I 
condude  that  a  +  ¿  *s  the  root  required* 
If  the  root  has  three  members,  the  tJiiíd 
is  found  after  the  fame  manner  from  the 
fuft  two  conhdered  as  one  member,  as 
the  fecond  member  was  found  from  the 
firíl,  which  may  eafily  be  underítood  froto 
wJiat  was  faid  of  extrafting  the  íquare 
root. 

In  extraeling  roots,  it  will  ofren  happen 
that  the  exact  root  cannot  be  íoniíd  in 
fin  i  te  terms.    Thus  the  Ajuare  root  of 

a1  +  ¡c1  U  found  to  be#  +  — — —  ^ 
2  a  S 


5* 


1 6  a5    jí-S  c¿ 


The  operation  ís  thus  5 


?  \ 
x*  \ 

— '  ) 

%  a} 


2 


4^ 


^    x±\  x+ 


After  the  fame  mauner,  the  cube  root 

x* 

of  aJ  4-  #3  will  be  found  to  be  ¡M-  — 

The  reader  will  flnd  a  general  theorem 
for  ejctracling  the  root  of  any  binomial 
■under  the  amele  KiNOMlAL. 
The  roots  of  numbers  are  to  be  extracled 
as  íbofe  of  ajgebraic  quantities.  Place 
a  point  over  the  unitSj  and  then  place 
pointa  over  every  thírt!,  fourch,  or  fifth 
figure  rowards  the  Itft  hand,  accord- 
ing  as  it  is  the  root  of  the  cube,  of  the 
íourth  or  fifth  power  that  ís  requíi¿d  5 
and  if  there  be  any  dectmals  annexed  ro 
the  nnmber,  póiat  tbem  after  the  fame 
rxianner,  proceeding  from  the  place  of 
uníts  tüward$  the  right  hand.  By  this 
means  the  number  will  be  divided  into  fo 


many  periods3  as  there  are  figures  ín  the 
root  required*  Then  enqnire  which  is 
the  greatefl:  cube,  biqu ádrate,  or  fifth 
power  in  the  firft  peri  od,  and  the  root  of 
that  power  wxll  give  the  firlt  /igure  of  the 
root  requí  red,  Subtracl  the  gres  te  íl  cube, 
biquadxatej  or  fifth  power  from  the  firft 
períodj  and  to  the  remainder  annex  the 
firít  figure  of  your  fecond  period,  wluch 
íhall  gíve  your  dividend»  Raife  the  firíl 
figure  already  found  to  a  power  lefs  by 
unit  than  the  power  whofe  rootís  foughtj 
that  is3  to  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth 
power,  according  as  it  is  the  cune  root, 
the  root  of  the  fourth,  or  the  root  of  the 
fifth  power  that  ¡s  requir^d,  and  muhiply 
that  power  by  the  index  of  the  cube, 
fourm  or  fifth  power,  and  divide  the  dM- 
dend  by  this  product,  and  the  quotieiit 
be  the  fecond  figure  of  the  root  te- 
quireda 
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Bar  fe  the  pavt  airead  y  found  of  the  root, 
to  the  power  whofe  root  is  rcquired,  and 
if  that  power  be  fomnd  lefs  than  the  two 
firCt  peribds  of  the  gíven  number,  the 
ftcond  figure  of  the  root  is  right  ;  but  if 
it  be  found  greater,  you  muft  dimimfh 
the  fecond  figure  of  the  root,  till  that 
power  be  found  equal  to  or  lefs  than  thofe 
períods  of  the  given  number.  Sübtiaít 
jt,  and  to  the  remainder  annex  the  next 
pciiod,  and  oroceed  ti  Jl  you  ha  ve  gong 
turón  gh  the  whole  gíven  number  j  find- 
jng  the  third  figure  by  means  of  the  two 
fit  ft*  as  you  found  the  fecond  by  the  firft, 
and  after  wards  fínding  the  fourth  figure 
(if  diere  be  a  fouTtli  penad)  after  the 
fame  mannerfrom  the  three  fírft. 
Tiros  to  ñnd  the  cube  root  of  i$ttfa 
point  ¡t  13824  ;  h"nd  the  greateft  cube  in 
13,  tvik,  whofe  cube  root  ¿  is  the  hYíl 
figure  of  the  root  required,  Spbtraíl  3 
from  73,  and  to  the  remainder  5  annex  B, 
ihe  íirñ  figure  of  the  fecond  periüd  ;  di- 
vide i8  by  triple  the  fquare  of  s,  wk. 
]i,  and  the  quotient  is  4,  whicb  is  ibe 
id  en  nd  figure  of  the  root  required,  íínce 
the  cube  of  24  gives  138*4,  the  number 
piopofed, 

Operation* 
13824(24 

Subtrad  34x34X24— 15824 


Rem.  o 

Afler  the  fame  manner  the  cube  root  of 
133120J     is  found  to  be  237. 

Oper  ation , 

S  — 2X2XS 


Sübtraci  the  cube  or  23  —12 167 

X  13  —  1587)1 145°(7 
Subtraft  the  cube  of  137^1^312055 

Tn  extra&mg  of  roofs,  after  you  have 
gone  through  the  number  propofed,  if 
tbere  is<  a  remainder,  you  may  continué 
the  eperation  by  adding  períods  of  cy- 
phers  to  that  remainder,  and  find  the 
tme  root  in  decinials  to  any  degree  of 
exa&nefs  fequíred. 

For  the  method  of  extrafling  the  root  of 
any  aMed  equatíon,    See  the  article 

EXTRACTOR,  in  mídwifery,  aninftni- 


ment,  or  fórceps,  for  extracllng  childrea 
by  the  head.     See  DELI VERY* 

EXTRAORDINARIA  in  román  anti^ 
quityj  a  body  oí  forcea  conhíting  of  a 
third  part  of  the  horfe  and  a  fifth  part  of 
the  foot,  which  was  íeparated  from  the 
reft,  with  great  poücy  and  eaution,  to 
preven c  any  defign  that  they  might  pof- 
fibly  entertaín  agaiuft  the  natural  forcé s« 
A  feleíl  body  of  foldters,  chofen  from 
among  the  extraordinaria  were  thofe  cal- 
led ablecli»    See  the  article  Ablecti. 

EXTRAVAGANTES,  thofe  decreul 
epiítles,  which  were  publlíhed  after  the 
clemenrines. 

They  were  fo  called  becaufe,  at  fírff , 
they  were  not  digeífed?  or  ranged,  with 
the  other  papal  conftitutkws,  but  feemed 
tó  be,  as  it  were,  detached  from  the 
canon  law*  They  continued  to  be  called 
by  the  lame  na  me  when  they  were  after- 
wards  inferted  in  the  body  of  the  canon 
law.  The  firíl  extravagantes  are  thofe 
of  John  XXIL  fucceífor  of  Clement  V, 
the  laít  co)]e£líon  was  brought  down  to 
the  year  1483»  and  was  calíed  the  com- 
tn  on  extra  va  gantes,  notwithfianding  that 
they  were  likewife  incorporated  with  the 
reft  of  the  canon  law.  See  the  article 
Decretal. 
BXTSAVASATíON,  m  contufions,  fíf- 
fures,  depreffionsj  fraaures,  and  other 
accidents  of  the  crámum,  is  when  one 
or  more  of  the  blood-vefiels  that  are  di- 
ib  ibuted  on  the  dura  niater,  is  broke  or 
di  vided,  whereby  there  is  fuch  a  dif- 
charge  of  bldtíd  as  greatly  oppreffes  the 
brain,  and  difturbs  its  offices  y  frequently 
bringing  on  vblent  pains,  and  othec 
mifchieís  j  and  at  length,  death  itfelf, 
n  ti  lefs  the  patient  ís  timely  relieved,  See 
the  articles  Contusión,  Fissure,  and 
Fracture* 

If  the  extravafated  quantíty^  of  blood  be 
ever  ib  fmall3  it  wiU  certamíy  corrupt, 
and  aíFeél  the  meninges,  and  the  brain 
itfelfj  with  the  fame  di  lord  er  ;  from  henee 
v/ill  proceed  víolent  inftammations,  delt- 
riunis,  ukers,  SFr.  and  even  death  itielf^ 
fooner  or  later.  And  this  wiU  frequently 
be  the  cafe,  after  a  vidlent  blow  upon 
the  cranium,  though  the  bone  íhould 
efeape  without  any  injury,  In  this  cafe 
the  blood  is  fpilt  either  between  the 
cranium^  and  dura  matefj  or  between  the 
dura  marer  and  pia  mater,  or  between 
the  pía  mater  and  the  brahij  or  laííly, 
between  the  fin  ufes  of  the  brain»  Eaca 
of  thefe  cafes  are  attended  with  great 
danger^  but  the  deeper  the  extravalátion 

bappen^ 
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fnppens,  fo  much  gr?ater  will  the  dan- 

he.  See  the  article  Wound, 
Yod  muy  (torpee!  that  blood  is  extrava- 
feieil  m  the  ckviry  ofthe  cranium,  froin 
the  violente  of  the  íymploms  which  íuc- 
reerf,  if  the  patíent  lies  ftill  without 
fcñfe  or  mol  ion,  ií  blood  flows  from  the 
nwüíb  or  nofe,  the  eyesí  are  mudi  in- 
flamed  and  ftretled,  if  vomitjng -fúcceedt  i 
and  when  upon  the  remiflíon  of  theíe 
s  íymptoms  the  panent  comptains  of  a  re- 
rnarkable  heavinefs  oí  :the  head,  a  íleept- 
neT»,  vértigo,  blindriefs,  fpafms,  &fc* 
When  che  qnanfrty  of  extra  va  fated  blood 
h  véry  confiderable  the  patient  dtes  on 
the  Ipot, 

Ií  no  fifía  re  or  contra  fifia  re  ¡tí  the  era- 
nítim,  ñor  any  externa)  i  n  jury  appear 
on  the  head  after  a  violent  blow,  then, 
*isi  oferto  fiod  ouC  in  what  parf  of  the 
ftVéád  the  extra  va  (atian  is  feated,  it  will 
be  proper  to  íhave  the  head  all  o  ver, 
•  and  if  no  rmrk  of  a  ftagnatiqn  of  blood 
appear?5  cover  the  head  wílh  an  emolli- 
crit  plalíer»  laying  over  it  medicaied  hags 
Tveií  béated¿  which  will,  ín  a  few  hours, 
pro  Ja  re  uimour,  and  íbftnefs  upon  the 
ínfured  p^rt*     Sée  the  article  Contra- 

When  the  feat  of  the  i n jury  is  difeovered, 
the  firft'  mtention  h  to  difeharge  the  ex - 
mtvafated  blood,  for  which  ¡ntentmany 
sídvífé  the  ufe  of  the  trepan  ;  but  as  that 
fuould  not  be  attempted,  uniefs  in  a  cafe 
o^abfeínte  necefiity,  ^tis  beít  to  try  firíl 
i^e  \j fe  of  attenuating  ancí  dividing  me- 
tffci&eff.  See  the  articles  Trepan  and 
Attenuaííts. 

With  thís  intentíon,  open  a  vein3  and 
ijriw  away  as  much  blood  as  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient  will  admit  3  preferibe  a 
bník  ptirge,  or  fharp  clyílers ;  foment 
the  head  with  medicated  bags,  and 
spoly  a  melilot  plaífer  to  it ;  giv.é  iré- 
quentíy  ntremiating  warm  flaíds  i  the 
'  opera  tion  of  hleeding  muít  be  repeated, 
e; pecíahy  if  the  patient  is  young  and 
athfei ir. 

EsrTKAVASATiONof  &íood beicwixi  the flejh 
a//d  the  Jkm)  'in  pbUbotomy,  the  lame 
wirb  ecrhymofis.  See  EcCHYMOSlS, 

EXTREMES,  in  ¡ogtc,  the  terms  ex- 
prHíing  the  two  .ideas  w  lio  fe  relation  we 
jE-nqoIire  sfter  ín  a  fyllogiffii.  See  the  ar- 

ExTkKME  and0nmn  proponían,  ín  geo- 
íñetry,  is  wh^n  á  líne  A  B,  (píate  XCIV. 
figi,  i'f)  is  fo  divlded  ín  thst  the 
j ¿íUngle  under  the  whokline  AB*  and 
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the  lefier  fegment  F  Bt  is  equal  ío  ihc 
fqaare  of  the  greaíer  fegment  AF( 
Let  a  fquare  be  forme d  upon  the  líne  A  E 
and  one  of  its  fides  A  C  be  equally  ¿i- 
vrded  ín  the  point  D  ;  draw  DB,  nnd 
tske  the  line  D  G  equa]  (o  the  líne  E  0 
then  the  fquaie  AGHF  wíll  he  eqnai 
to  the  reftangle  F  E, 
For  lince  the  líne  A  C  is  equally  dividid 
in  the  point  D,  and  is  lengthened  by  ihe 
line  AG,  the  recia ngle  C  H,  together  v;¡(h 
the  feriare  of  the  line  A  D,  wiü  (by  6,  2. 
of  eaeh)  be  equaJ  to  the  íquai  e  of  ilie 
)ine  D  G  or  D  B.  But  the  iqtiare  AEá 
wíth  the  fqaare  of  the  line  A  Df  is  aife 
equal  (47.  1.)  to  the  fquare  of  the  Ime 
D  B,  Therefore  the  fquare  A  E  is  equal 
to  the  reclangle  CH.  Taking  tlien 
away  from  both  the  reclangle  C  F,  the 
reclangle  F  E  will  be  equal  to  the  fquare 
F  G. 

But  no  number  can  be  fo  dívided  irtto 
two  parts3  as  is  well  demoníirated  hy 
Clavius,  ín  his  conimentaries  upon  lih. 
9.  ofEucIidj  which  is  evident  enougti 
thus  :  Let  a  be  the  number,  and  x  the 
greater  part  \  then  the  leffer  part  will 
be  a — xf  and  fo  a  a  —  a  x  zz  x  x\  and 


t  heneen: 


a  -i-a i/  $ 


fquare  root  of  5  cannot  be  bad  in  num- 
bers  exaclly^  it  is  plain  that  the  valne  of 
x  partly  conGfting  of  the  fquare  root, 
multiplied  by  af  cannot  be  liad  exaclly  in 
íiumbers  neither. 

Extreme  uwction*    See  Un c? ion. 

EXTKEMÜM  claufit  dum,  in  Jaw.  See 
the  article  Diem. 

EXTRTNSIC,  among  metaphyíicians,  is 
taken  in  various  fenfes  :  fome times  \\  líg- 1 
niñas  a  tilingas  noc  belonging  to  rlie 
eíTence  of  another  5  in  which  fenfe^  tlie 
efficient  caufe  and  end  of  a  thing  are  faid 
to  be  exrrinfic,  Sometióles  it  lignifies  a 
thing's  not  being  contained  withtn  tlie 
capacify  of  another  j  in  which  Ten  fe  thefe 
caufes  are  called  extrinfic,  which  intro- 
duce fornething  into  a  fubjecl  from  with* 
out,  as  when  a  fire  introduces  heat, 
Sometimes  it  íignifies  a  ching  added  of 
applied  to  another,  in  which  fenfe  acci- 
dente and  adherents  are  faid  to  be  ex- 
trínfic  to  the  fubjecls  to  which  the  y  # 
beie^  Sometimes  the  viíion  h  faid  to  be 
extrinüc  from  fomc  í'orm  which  do  es  not 
exift  in  that  thing,  but  is  adjaeent  to  it, 
or  by  fome  mea  n  s  or  other  without  ií» 
See  the  article  Intrinsic, 
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EXULCERATIGNj  ¡n  furgery*  See  the 
artícle  Ulcer, 

EXUVI/E,  among  natural  i  (h,  denote  the 
Caft  off  paits,  or  covei  mgs,  of  animáis, 
as  the  íkins  of  ferpents,  caterptllars,  and 
ptiíer  íuíe£U.  See  the  amelen  Se  rfEnt 
and  Caterpillar* 
TvJr,  Reaiimur  is  very  particular  in  de- 
feribing  the  manner  in  whích  rhe  citer- 
pillar  cribe  thiow  olí',  or  exüicate  them* 
felv^s  from,  their  eximas,  See  vb!.  i,  of 
bis  Hiflory  of  Iníeóh, 
The  crab,  as  is  wel]  knówñj  can  even 
tbovv  off  its  limbs  at  plcafure,  which  are 
again  replaced  by  new  onesj.  See  the 
article  Cáncer. 

EXUViJE  is  abo  ufed  for  the  remanís  of 
fea- animáis»  found  fuflile,  a  mi  more  pro- 
perly  calied  exiraneous,  or  marine  fo£* 
ñls,     See  tiie  article  FossiL, 

EYE,  QátfüS)  in  ariatomy^  the  organ  of 
íighr  j  or  rhat  part  of  the  body,  wheréby 
vifiblc  obje&s  are  reprefented  to  ihe  mind. 
With  regard  to  the  eyes,  u>e  are  to  olv 
jtíi  ve  falt,  their  fi tu íit ion ,  whích  is  in  the 
tipper  part  oí  the  fice,  to  abe  end  ihat 
we  may  be  able  to  fee  at  a  gieater  di- 
iban  ce  titán  otherwífe  we  could.  Secoñd- 
{y,  their  figure,  which,  excepting  for 
the  mternaí  parts,  globular  ;  and 
thítdly,  their  colon  r,  which  Ín  tbe  hu- 
man ipecies  is  variable  $  lome  being 
bkck,  others  greyiíh,  and  oihers  bluim. 
The  parts  which  do  not  enter  i  uto  the 
compotition  of  the  eye,  but  are  den"  ¡ned 
for  the  aiTiítance  of  ¡eeing,  are  tbe  eye  - 
brows,  the  eye-lids,  and  the  muleles  of 
the  eyes, 

The  eye*iid%  palpebrae*  are  the  ínte- 
guments  of  tbe  eyes  j  there  are  two  of 
them  to  eacb,  an  upper,  and  au  under- 
lid  }  andj  at  their  jo¡ning?  there  are 
íormed  two  corners,  calfed  canthi,  an 
interior  and  larger,  and  an  exterior  and 
fmaller^  they  are  caíble  of  dúling  and 
opetiííig  at  pleafure,  by  rneans  of  muleles. 
Tíity  arecompofed  of  the  epidermis,  the 
cutis,  whích  is  there  very  thin,  and  an 
arched  caí  til  age,  calied  the  tarín  s  of  the 
ey e-lid  ¿  and  aie  Jined  on  the  inner  ' 
fttrface  wrth  a  fine  and  del  tea  te  foft 
tnemhram\  very  feohbie  and  continuous 
lo  the  periofteiin?j  and  te  ihe  albugínea 
of  the  eye, 

The  eye- 1 afiles,  cilia,  are  certriin  rígiil 
hairs,  íhuated  on  tbe  arch  or  latina  of 
the  eye*lids,  and  bem  in  a  very  íinguW 
inanntr  5  Lhey  are  deftined  for  keeping 
extern  id  bodies  out  of  th?  eye,  and  for 
roüder¿uiíJ£  the  inÜux  of  lbht* 


The  glaudaÍK  febaceaí  are  fítnatetf  ín  the- 
interior  fui  face  of  trie  cye-Jids:  thtry 
fevve  for  the  l'ecretíón  of  an  ojeaginous  ' 
fluid,  whích  is  of  great  uíe  ín  pre^ent- 
ing  the  atuítion  of  the  eye-iids3  íVom 
their  eontinual  motíon. 
Atter  Ibis  we  obíerve  tbe  carúncula  ia- 
chrymális,  See  the  artille  Carúncula, 
The  gixndnla  Jnchrymahs  is  íiUtated  in 
thi-  orbit,  above  the  ¡m  tllet  angle,  wkh 
its  excretor  y  du61:s\undér  the  upper  eye- 
jid,  and  the  punétá;  Jachi'ym alia  aire  two.. 
See  tbe  article  Lachíivmal. 
The  ufe  of  che  tye  Uth  ¡s  lo  cover  and 
defeiul   tbe  eyts  \  to  wrpe  off  foufuefs 
í ru  111  «be  cornea  5  to  modérate  tbe  íníUiX: 
of  light,  at  pléalure  j  and,  by  ttieír  fre- 
quent  moliori,  to  occahon  a  iecretion  of 
a  neceflary  fluid  from  the  glande 
The  muleles  of  the  eyes,    ferving  to  \ 
their  niotions,  are  in  ¡lie  tiunián  Sí  ame 
fix  in  nuniber  ;  four  ílraight,  <ui-z>  the 
attollen^,  deprimen*,  addnclor,  and  ab- 
duólor  j  and  iwo  oblique,  the  fbperior 
and  iitfetior.    See  the  anieles  Mtjscle, 

Be-wetn,  and  among  the  fe,  there  isa 
coniklerable  qmnríty  of  fat  fervTH^ii&r^ 
various  very  ¡m portan t  pnrpoícs, 
The  proper  parta  of  the  eye,  wliích 
f  orm  i  ta  g  lobr,  or  bulbj  are  its  coate, 
or  tnnk-fj  the  huinours  and  the  vefirls, 
Tlie  c^ats  of  the  eye  are  feveraL  1,  The 
albugiije-í,  adnata,  or  conjuntiva,  a. 
The  comea,  3.  The  fclerdtc,  in  whích  ' 
what  is  caíttd  rbe  aquaedncls  of  Nuck 
are  to  be  obíerved*  4,  The  chotoides. 
5.  Tbe  nvea3  whereiu  we  are  to  obferve* 
i*  Its  anterior  col ou red  fu r face,  calied 
the  iris,  which  is  inlirety  vaícular,  and 
from  which  ari'es  the  v^rietyof  colours 
in  the  human  eyes.  2.  Tbe  pupil  or 
foramen,  whích  is  round  in  the  human 
eye,  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  ihe 
írís,  and  is  capa  ble  of  dilataíion  and 
contraclion,  3.  Its  pcíterior  fui  f  ice, 
which  is  bíack,  and  in  whLh,  when  thk 
blacknefs  ís  dea  red  away,  there  appears 
tbe  i'phinéter  of  tbe  pttpíl,  formed  of 
circuiar  fibres  for  enntraelion  5  the  cíbary 
filnts,  or  proceífes  lor  the  dilatation  af 
the  pupil  i  the  ciliar  y  ligament  for  the 
mo;io3i  of  the  vititrous  and  crvñallme 
humours  |  the  arterial  and  veuaí  circlcs, 
Irojii  which  tbé  veífels  are  in  a  wonder- 
ful  máhner  diftributed  o  ver  tbe  uvea  ; 
the  choroides  5  the  ligamentum  ciiiare  \ 
and  ¡he  vareems  and  cryftalline  bu  monis  ¿ 
the  duíiu.s  nigrt,  fo  calied  from  their 
black  coloiir.,  placed  between  the  j>ro- 

ceífes 
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teñes  and  the  ligamentum  cillare  j  the 
ípace  between  the  uvea  and  the  cornea, 
calíed  the  anterior  camera  of  the  eye  j 
snd  that  between  the  uvea  and  the 
oryftallme,  called  its  pofterior  camera, 
which  is  either  much  final]  er  or  intírely 
wantíng.  Mány  authors  ha  ve  attributed 
glañds  to  the  uvea,  but  they  are  very 
difikult  to  be  diftiiiguiíhed,  íf  the  re  be 
any.  See  the  articks  ALBUGINEA, 
Cornea,  Sclerotica,  &■£, 
Fmafly7  ve  are  to  rntrntion  the  retina, 
which  is  a  very  deikate  tender,  and 
as  ¡t  were,  mucous  ooat  of  the  eye  i  or, 
more  properly,  ít  is  only  an  expanfion 
of  the  optíc  nerve  at  the  botlom  of  the 
eye  ;  it  is  a  prímary  parí  of  the  eye, 
and  the  great  organ  of  vifion,  for  the 
fake  of  which  all  the  reft  were  formed, 
See  the  artícle  Retina, 
The  hnmours  or  the  eye  are  generally 
eílablifhed  to  be  three  ;  their  office  is  to 
JÍerve  for  the  expansión  of  the  coats,  and 
for  the  re  f ra  ¿lio  n  of  the  rays  of  líghr, 
they  are  diítingnííhed  by  the  ñames  of 
aqneotis,  vitreous,  and  cryítilJine.  See 
the  artkles  Aqxjeous,  Vj tb.EOus,  and 
Crystalune. 

After  thefe  three  humours  of  the  eye, 
we  obferve  the  túnica  a  ra  clin  oí  des ;  this 
as  an  extreme'y  thin  and  fine  vifculous 
membrane,  which  fu  rrounds  the  cryftal- 
Sine  and  tiie  vltreous  humourj  and  by 
the_  afhliance  of  which  the  cryftaíiíne 
leus  is  lodged  in  the  fovea  of  the  vi- 
tieous  bumour.  On  thecutting  or  break- 
ing  of  this  membrane,  the  cryftalline 
iaÜs  out, 

The.  bloüd-vefTels  are  next  to  be  con- 
ticlered  :  thefe  are  díftribmed  in  an  , 
íiinazing  manner  through  the  internal 
parts  of  the  eye.  Arteries  from  the  in- 
ternet and  extern  al  carotids  go  to  the 
eye  iri  man  y  different  paits,  Theie  are 
a  lío  nnmbtrs  of  extremely  minute  ojies* 
which  con  ve  y  only  a  fine  and  motile 
lymph  thither,  by  which  mearas  the 
íiinics  and  humours  of  the  eye  are 
nouriíhed ;  the  veins  partly  cairy  the 
bíood  back  to  the  (mofes  of  the  dura 
mater>  and  partly  to  the  jogulaVF. 
ISehdes  thefe  vefiels,  Valíalva  afíures  us, 
that  he  difeovered  a  nomber  of  troe  and 
pro  per  lympbatics  in  the  eye  of  an  6x, 
The  nej  ves  of  the  eye  *re  very  numerous  ■ 
befides  the  optic  nerve,  which,  by  its  ex- 
p:mfioíi  íorms  the  retina,  and  ehters  the 
eye  from  the  fule  of  the  nofe,  there  are 
the  íhírd  and  foorth  pair  of,  the  bt  ain, 
and  a  flith  and  fmh  br.mch  díftribnted 
3 
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.  a  bo  u  t  íh  e  m  u  fcle$ ,  m  era  bra  n  es,  ey  ed  JJ^ ■ 
n  n d  J ach  ry m al  facen] us  and  gl a n d .  See 
the  artícle  Nerve, 
Mvtions  o/  the  Eye  are  either  external  or 
internah  The  externa!  motion  is  tlmt 
peí  fontied  by  its  four  ftraight  and  two 
ohliqtie  mufcle.%  whereby  the  whole 
globe  of  the  eye  changes  its  fituatfon  or 
direítíon»  The  fp  herí  cal  figure  of  onr 
eyes,  and  their  loofe  connecl:jon  to  the 
edge  of  the  orblt,  by  the  túnica  can. 
juncliva,  which  is  íbft,  flexible  and  yk]d- 
íngf  ,does  excellently  dífpofe  them  to  be 
moved  thís,  or  the  other  way,  accorditig 
to  the  fituatíon  of  the  objecl  we  wou\á 
view.  Éy  the  membranes.  aheady  de- 
ferí hed,  the  eye  is  conneóled  to  the  eci^e 
of .  the  orbit,  which  beíng  foft  and 
flexible,  they  do  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
not  in  the  leaft  to  impede  its  neceífary 
motion s ;  and  that  great  quantjiy  of 
fat  placed  al  I  round  the  globe,  betwixt  it 
and  the  orbit,  lubricates  and  foftens  the 
eye,  and  renders  its  motion  s  more  eafy : 
henee  arífe  the  three  following  remar  ka  ble 
ohfervationSi  i.  When  nature  has  He* 
nied  the  head  any  motion,  it  is  obfer- 
vable,  that  file  has,  with  great  care  aiíd 
induflry,  provided  for  this  defeíf.  To 
ibis  pnrpofr  belongs  the  fiirprÍ2Íng  beau- 
tiful  and  cui  ioiis  mechanífm  obfer vable  in 
the  immoveable  eyes  of  fíies,  wafps,  &(t 
They  nearly  re  fe  m  ble  two  protuberant 
hemlípheres,  each  confiíting  of  a  pro- 
digions  number  of  other  little  fegments 
of  a  fphere,  all  which  fegments  are  per- 
fora! ed  by  a  hole,  which  may  be  called 
their  pupiJ,  in  which  this  is  remarkable, 
that  every  foramen  t  or  pupil,  is  of  a 
lenticular  n ature,  fo  that  we  íee  ohjeíls 
through  them  topfy-tur-'vy,  as  through 
fo  many  conven  glaíTes  *  yea,  they  he- 
come  a  fmal I  telefeope,  when  there  isa 
due  focal  diftance  between  them  and  the 
lens  of  the  microfeope  by  which  ihcy 
are  viewed.  Leuweríhoek's  obfervFitinns 
ma.k.e  it  probable,  that  every  lens  of  the 
cornea  fupplies  the  place  of  thecry ftalüne 
humcur,  which  feeins  to  be  wanting  in 
thofe  creatures,  and  that  each  has  a 
diíttníl  bratich  of  the  oplic  nerve  an- 
fwering  to  it,  upon  which  the  images  are 
painted,  fo  that  as  moíl  animáis  are 
binocular,  and  fpiders  for  the  molí  psit 
oclonocularj  fo  flies,  &c.  are  multocular, 
having  in  efFecl:  as  many  eyes  as  there 
are  pí-rforations  in  the  cornea >  by  which 
meatis,  as  odier  creatn res  but  widi  two 
eyes  are  obliged,  by  the  contraelion  of 
the  mufeks  abo  ve  enumerated,  to  tura 
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their  eyes  to  objecls,  the  fe  ha  ve  fome  or 
other  of  their  pupils  always  ready  placed 
tosvards  objecls  nearly  all  a  round  thern  ; 
w henee  tliey  are  ib  far  from  being  de- 
níed  any'benefit  of  this  noble  and  inoft 
neeeffáry  fenfe.of  fightj  that  they  have 
probabJy  more  of  it  thán  other  creahi res, 
g&fwermg  to  their  necerFities  átid  ways 
of  living. 

ir,  As"ín  min3  and  moÜ  other  creatiireí, 
_  the  eyes  are  fi  tu  atad  iri  the  head,  beca  ufe, 
among  other  reafons,  it  ¡s  the  moft  con- 
venient  place  for  their  defence  and  fe- 
curíty,  being  compofed  of  hard  bones, 
wherein  are  formed  two  large,  ítrong 
finufesj  or  fockets,  commonly  oalled 
orbits3  for  the  convenient  iodgmg  of 
the  i  e  tender  organs,  and  feemírig  thern 
agaínft  external  injuries  j  fo  in  tliofe 
creatures  whofe  head,  like  their  eyes 
ánd  the  reft  of  their  body,  is  foft  and 
yjithout  bones,  na  tu  re  hath  provided  for 
this  neceífiry  and  tender  organ,  a  won- 
derful  kind  of  guard,  by  enduing  the 
creature  with  a  facuíty  of  withdrawing 
hís  eyes-into  his  head,  and  lodging  thern 
in  the  fame  fafety  within  hís  body,  We 
have  a  very  heautiful  éxá  mple  of  this  in 
fnails,  whófe  eyes  are  lodged"  in  four 
lioins,  Üke  atramentous  fpots3  ene  at 
the  end  of  each  horn,  which  they  can 
retrae!  at  pleafure,  when  in  any  dknger. 
Here  it  nía  y  be  alfo  obíerved,  that  the 
hsrdnefs  of  the  cornea  in  all  animáis 
that  want  eye-Hdsj  as  fiíhes,  exaótíy  re- 
femblcs  the  horn  of  a  lamhorn  ;  and 
fhereíore  is  not  hurt  by  fuch  pavticles  as 
their  eyes  are  commonly  expofed  to» 
And  in  the  mole,  beca  ufe  this  animal 
liVtfs  under  ground,  it  was  neceífary  its 
eyes  fliould  be  w'elí  guarded  and  defend- 
ed againft  the  man  y  dangers  and  i  neón - 
ve  ni  en  des  to  which  its  manner  of  livíng 
capoles  it :  xhis  is  the  reafort  why  its 
eyes  are  fo  fm:UJf  and  that  rhey  are  fitu- 
ated  (b  far  in  the  head,  and  covered  fo 
ftrongly  with  hair;  and  befides  they 
can  protrude,  and  retracl  thern  at 
p  te  ature. 

ni.  The  thírd  and  laft  reflexión  we 
fluí!  make  upon  the  externa!  niotlon  of 
our  eyes,  is  what  regarás  a  p  roblón 
which  has  very  much  perplexed  both 
phyfirians  and  philofophers,  <v\%.  What 
is  the  eaufe  oí'  the  tiniform  motion  of 
bpíh  eyes, 

ín  Tome  crea  tu  re?,  fuch  as  fiíhes,  bírds, 
and  among  quadrupeds,  the  haré,  ca- 
meJeon,  the  eyes  are  moved  different- 
Jy  -f  the  one  towards  one  objecr^  and  the 
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9  other  toward$  anothér.    But  iñ  marí, 

íheept  oxen¿  and  dags,  the  morlons  are 
fo  uhitorm,  that  they  never  fail  to  tum 
both  towards  the  fame  place  ;  henee  ín 
operations  upon  the  eye  that  rehuiré  it 
to  be  kept  immoveable^  fometniies  it  is 
neceíTary  to  fie  up  the  fon n d  eye  with 
a  comprefs,  by  w.hieh  means  the  other 
is  eafíer  kept  fixed  and  immoveable. 
The  finí  le  i  ufe  of  this  -uniform  niotion 
is,  i,  That  the  íight  may  be  t henea 
rendered  more  Itrong  and  perfeét  s  fer 
fince  each  eye  apart  ímpreíTes  the  mínd 
with  an  idea  of  the  fame  objtcl,  the  im* 
prfeílion  muíl  be  more  frrorig  and  lívely, 
when  both  eyes  coneur  j  and  that  botli 
may  concur,  it  is  neceífary  that  they 
move  tiniformly  ;  for  though  the  retina^ 
or  ím  medíate  objeft  of  viííohV  be  ex- 
pdnded  upon  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
eye,  as  far  as  the  ligamentum  cilíare, 
yet  nDthíng  is  cleai  ly  and  diítinclly  feen» 
but  what  the  eye  is  direíled  to,  A 
fecond  adyantagé  we  reap  fr  om  the  u¡ii- 
form  motion  oí  the  eyes,  which  is  more 
conílderahle  iban  the  former,  confias  in 
oul  being  thereby  enabSed  to  judge  witli 
more  certaínty  of  the  diítance  of  6bjec"bp 
See  the  article  Vis  ios). 
There  is  yet  another  advantage,  fullas 
confiderable  as  any  of  the  fermer,  that 
ís  thought  to  arife  From  the  unifoim  mo- 
tion ot  our  eyes,  and  that  is,  the  ¿ingle 
appearance  of  objeéls  feen  with  both  our 
eyes  ¡  wliich,  though  at  firft  viéw  it  does 
not  appear  probable,  is  u  ne  í  for  if  in 
looking  at  an  objeít,  you  imprefs  one  of 
3  our  eyes  afide  wíih  y  our  nnger,  and 
alter  its  directioiv,  every  thing  will  be 
feen  doubje, 

By  the  internal  motion  s  of  the  eye?  we 
underliand  thofe  motíons  which  only 
happen  to  fome  of  its  internal  partsf 
fuch  as  the  cryftalJine  and  iris  ¿  or  to 
the  whole  eye,  when  it  chaiíges  irs 
fpherical  figure,  and  becomes  oblong  or 
ftat*  The  internal  motious  of  our  eyes 
ara  either  fuch  as  refpeft  the  chsnge  of 
conformation,  that  is  neceífary  for  fee- 
ing  diíH nclly,  at  different  díttances;  oi 
íuch  as  only  refpefc  the  dilatation  and 
contrae!  i  Lin  of  the  pupíl. 
That  our  eyes  cha n ge  their  conformation, 
ánd  accom  modate  the  míe  Ivés  to  the  vá- 
rious  di  [lances  of  objeíts,  will  be  evi- 
cient  to  any  perftm,  who  but  reftecls  an 
the  manner  and"  moíl  obvious  phseno- 
mena  of  vifion* 

Authors  are  very  much  dívided  ín  iheír 
opinions  witli  regard  to  the  me  cha  ni  fia 
7  N  by 
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fcy  which  tliis  change  le  íntroduced,  as 
well  as  what  parts  it  confilts  ín :  for 
íbme  are  of  opinión,  tbat  the  whole 
globe  changes  its  fonn,  by  beiug  length- 
ened  i  rito  an  oblong  figure,  wben  objecls 
are  near,  aná^  by  becoming  fht>  when 
they  are  removed  to  a  greater  diítance  ; 
and  others  are  of  a  quite  contrary  opk 
uion, 

Wtth  regard  tothe  change  of  the  cryftal- 
line,  and  the  mechaniím  by  whieb  it  is 
producid,  lome  matntain,  that  accord- 
ing  as  objtíHs  are  at  different.  diftanCes, 
thíshumoiir  be  comes  more  of  lefs  con- 
vex,  which  doesjndeed  very  well  ac- 
count  for  djftinft  vificm  at  all  diftances  ; 
for  objecls  painted  on  a  fheet  of  whíte 
paper,  by  means  of  a  leus  placed  in  the 
]iole  of  a  window^íhuter,  in  a  darle  room» 
liave  theír  i  m  ages  always  díflinít,  at 
whatever  díítance  t  bey  be  from  the 
■window,  provided  that  the  lens  be  .of  a 
convexity  anfwerable  to  that  di  flanee. 
See  the  anide  Lens,  &e* 
Others  agaio  are  of  opinión  that  the 
ctyftalline  never  changes  i ts  figure,  but 
that  it  i s  moved  to  and  from  the  retina, 
íiccording  to  the  díílance  or  proximíty  of 
the  objecl  in  view,  and  this  alfo  does 
equally  well  account  For  the  diftinft  ap- 
.  pearance  of  objefts  at  all  di  ft  anees,  as  is 
evident  from  the  laws  of  optks, 

Difeafes  of  the  Eye  are,  an  cphthalmia,  or 
inflammanon  of  tli^  eyes  j  the  gntta  fere- 
na,  or  arnauroíis  \  afuffufion,  or  calarais 
an  eclropium  $  a  gtaucoma  j  an  amhly- 
opia,  br  ohfciTiity  of  %ht,  containímj 
the  myopra,  the  preíbytopia,  the  n  y  cía - 
lopia,  and  the  amaurofis  j  the  ílrabifmüs, 
or  fquinting ;  an  unguis,  panmis,  or 
ptuygíuiTi  of  the  membrane  of  the  eye  j 
the  albugo,  leucoma,  or  fpot  in  the  eye  \ 
a  fiigiUatmn  ol  the  eye  3  an  epiphora, 
or  rheiun  in  the  eyes;  a  iríchiafis,  and 
the  -fiftula  lachrvmabs*  See  eacb  difeafe 
undír  its  refpeétjve  narne. 

Atoms-  and  fiks  app arig  fofore  the  Eye  5* 
Theíe  images,  or  afearan  ees,  ari  fe  be  - 
fore  the  eyes  from  an  obítruíiíon  of  the 
optic  nerve,  from  the  fine  fibres  of  the 
retina,  or  from  the  ftnal!  veins  contained 
thereín,  that  is,  they  feera  to  be  too 
much  dilatad,  and  are  cu  red  with  diín- 
culty  j  and  efpecíatly  if  ihey  are  ínvete* 
rate,  becáufe  they  are  often  the  forertin- 
ners  of  a  gntta  ferena  my  in  the  bcg;inning 
they  may  be  cured  wíth  fnch  things  as 
open  obftrtit^íonp,  efpecialfy  thofe  medi- 
cines mentíoned  ín  the  cureof  the  gmia 
íerena.    See  Gutta  Sirena, 
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Defiuxion  on  the  Eye.  For  a  watery  eye>  If 
It  a  rifes  f rom-a  weaknefs  of  the  lachi  y  mal 
glaBd>  it  wül  be  pioper  to  ufe  íireogth* 
eners  exterpííUy,  as  fpirit  of  wine, 
Hungary  water^  fpring  water,  fennel,  or 
Valerian  water,  wherewiih  the  parts  ad- 
joíning  are  to  be  waíhed,  Internally 
the  abounding  ferum  mnlt  be  evacuatd 
orrevulfed:  if  it  be  too  íbarp,  it 
he  correcled  by  balfanúcs,  and  medi- 
cines againft  catarrhs,  fuch  as  eJTence  of 
amber,  and  deeottion  of  the  woods, 
The  revtilfion  muft  be  made  by  blifters 
and  iíTues, 

Wqu ndt  in  the  Eyes,  If  the  eye  ís  woud d- 
ed  y  but  ti ot  fo  as  to  let  out  the  vitreoui 
orcryftalline  bnmovir,  tbe  foJWing  me- 
tbod  wílí  be  of  great  fervice*  The  wountl 
íhould  be  anointed,  two  or  three  times 
in  a  da  y,  with  a  feather,  or  fine  rag, 
well  dipped  in  upguentnm  alabafirinum  j 
and  afterwards,  a  ímall  compiefs  h\á 
o  ver  ¡t,  being  well  faturated  with  a  col- 
lyrium,  made  of  the  wbites  of  tw0  eggSj 
two  cunees  and  a  balf  of  rófe  water, 
balf  a  drachm  of  oíl  of  rofes^  aiid  three 
grains  of  camphor^  well  mixeS  togetber, 
The  bowels  íhould  alto  be  kept  loofe  for 
fome  days,  with  cooling  and  opening 
medicines  ¡  if  the  patíent  ís  of  a  ple- 
thoric  habit,  bíood  íl^ould  be  drawn 
from  the  neck  or  feet  j  all  warm  or  Ifrafp 
things  íhould  be  thrown  oiit  of  the  pa- 
tient's  diet,  and  great  care  taken  to  keep 
him  quietr  When  the cryílalline  luimour 

¡  fiicks  in  the  orífice  of  the  wounJ,  it 
ilion  Sd  be  pulled  out,  that  ít  may  wi 
bring  on  any  dtformity,  or  other  mif- 
chief*  When  the  vitreous  and  cryftalline 
luimours  are  fallen  out  of  the  eye,  not 
only  the  figbt  but  figure  of  the  eye  áiuft 
be  entkdy  deflroyed,  the  refere,  at  fitfa 
it  fliould  be  dreíTed  with  compre  (Tes  djpi 
ped  m  warm  wine,  and  afierwards  with 
fome  vulnerary  baífam, 

Cotitujions  of  the  Eye.  When  the  eye  íi 
.  con t ule d  by  any  accidenta  it  wílí  he  in- 
tirely  depiived  of  %ht,  except  the  con* 
tu  fio  n  ís  very  (m  a  11,  and  proper  remedé 
a  re  í  n  ít  an  ti  y  a  pp  l  ied .  If  t  h  e  ey  e  th  erefore 
has  rece  i  ved  a  kight  contulion,  you  may 
waíh  it  freqneoily,  for  the  ñilt  day, 
with  Cold  fpring  water,  covering  it  with 
Jtnen  rags>  wet  with  the  fameP  On  Út 
nejít  day,  rub  it  externally  with  cam- 
;  phorated  fpüit  of  wíne,  covering  it  %vith 
it  n ps  wning  out  of  vinous  decoílíons 
ofeye  bright,  fpeedwell,  hyífop,  fage, 
camomíle  - fiowers,  and  fennel  •  feeds» 
H  you  cannot  get  thefe  herbs,  appljr 
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bolfteis  dípped  m  warm  wme,  renewmg 

tbem  often.   If  the  contufion  is  Jarge, 

orthe  patientofa  plethoric  habtt,  you 

tnuft  open  a  vein* 
Tq  extrae!  bod'm fallen  hito  fí^EYE.  See  the 

arricie  Extraction. 
Starificathn  of  the  Eyes,   See  the  artícle 

Scakífication. 
Mwg  out  ofthe  Eye.    See  the  artícle 

P&OLAFStJS  Oculi. 
Eye-brow,    See  the  anide  BfcOW- 
Artificial  Eye,  a  ktnd  of  camera  obfcura. 

See  Camera  Obscura. 
Eye,  ín  architeclure,  is  ufed  to  Ggnify 

any  round  window,  made  ín  a  pedimenr, 

an  atttc,  Che  reins  of  a  vault,  or  the 

like. 

Eye  ofa  dom£f  an  a  per  ture  at  the  Cop  of 
a  dame,  as  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  or  of  $U  PauTs  at  Lo n don  ;  it 
is  ufually  covered  with  a  lanthoin. 

Eye  of  the  volate,  in  archittc~lure,  ís  the 
cerner  of  the  volute,  or  that  point  in 
which  the  heli*,  or  fpiral  of  which  it 
n  formed,  comm  enees ;  or  it  ís  the  litrle 
cfrcle  in  the  míddle  of  the  volute,  in 
which  are  found  the  th  irte  en  centers  for 
the  deferí bing  the  circumvolutions  of  it. 

Eye-buqw,  in  architeclure,  ís  ufed  in  the 
lame  fcnfe  as  liít  or  hítete    See  Fillet. 

Eye,  ín  agricultura  and  gardening,  figni- 
fies  a  little  bud,  or  íhoot3  inftned  into  a 
tree>  by  way  of  graft, 

Eye  offi  treet  a  fmall  pointed  knot  to  which- 
the  leaves  ftick,  and  from  which  the  fhoots 
or  fprigs  proceed, 

Eye-bright.    See  Euphrasia. 

Eye  of  a  peark  the  extrernity  oppoííte  to 
the  ftaik. 

Kye  flap,  in  the  manege,  a  little  pteee  of 
leather,  that  covers  the  eye  of  a.  coach- 
horfe, 

Eye  ofthe  hrmch  of  a  hr\dk¡  the  upper- 
mo(t  part  of  the  branch,  which  is  flatt 
with  a  hole  ín  it,  for  joining  the  branch 
to  the  head-ítall,  and  for  keeping  the 
curbfaftr 

Eye  of  a  bean,  ín  the  manege,  a  blacfc 
fpeek  or  mark  in  the  cavíty  ofthe  comer- 
te eth,  which  is  formed  the  re  ahout  the 
age  of  ñve  and  a  half,  and  continuas  till 
fevea  or  eight. 

Eye  ofthe  anchor,  on  board  aíliip,  the  hole 
whereín  the  ring  of  the  anchor  is  put  in- 
to the  fbank, 

Eye  ofthe  firapf  on  board  a  fiiíp,  the  ring 
or  round  which  ís  left  of  the  ftrap  to 
which  any  block  is  feízed* 

Eye,  in  printing,  ís  íbmetimes  ufed  for 
tlie  thidcnefc  gí  the  typ.es  j  or  more  pio- 


perly,  it  Ggnifiea  the  graving  ín  relíevd 
on  the  top  of  the  letrer,  ottoerwiíe  caJJed 
its  face :  the  eye  of  the  e  is  the  fmall 
opening  at  the  head  of  that  letter,  which 
diífinguiJhes  it  from  the  r. 

Eye,  among  jewellers,  ís  uieá  for  the  luftre 
and  brilliancy  of  precióos  ílones*  more 
cOmmonly  calíed  the  water.  See  Water, 

Bull's  Eye,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  with 
aJdebaran.    See  Aldebar an. 

Eye-gLass,  in  the  microícope,,  See  the 
anide  Microscope» 

CsíVEye,  in  natural  hiílory,  the  fame 
with  afteria.   See  the  artícíe  Asteria* 

Grabas  Eys.  See  the  artícle  Crab's  eyes* 

Harems  Eye.    See  Lagofethalmia, 

EYEMOUTH,  01  Aymüuth,  a  port^ 
tDwn  of  Scotiandj  abour  hx  t  miles  north 
of  Berwick^ 

EYESS,  or  Nyess,  among  fportílnenf  de- 
notes a  young  hawk  juít  taken  out  of  the 
reír,  and  oot  able  to  prey  for  herfelf, 
See  the  artícle  Hawk. 

EYNDHOVEN,  a  townofdutch  Eraban^ 
about  fifteen  miles  fom h  of  Boiileduc. 

EYRAC,  or  Izaca-ar abic,  a  provimre 
of  Afiatic  Turky,  fituattd  on  the  river 
Euphrates,  being  the  anuent  Chaldea  or 
Babylonia* 

Eyrac,  or  Irac  agem*  the  antient  Par* 
thia,  now  the  principal  province  of  Por- 
fía, ís  fituated  alinoít  in  the  centtfr  of  [hat 
kingdonij  its  capital  ciry  being  Upaban, 
the  metrópolis  of  thewhole  kingdom^ 

EYRE,  or  EiRE,  in  law,  the  court  of 
itinerant  juítices.    See  Justice, 

EYSENACH,  a  cíty  o  f  Germán  y,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony  %  eait  Ion.  io°  iz\ 
and  north  lat.  51°, 

EZAN,  in  the  mahoijietan  theology,  a 
hymn  cohtaíning  the  proftííion  of  theiif 
faitht  which  is  repeated  fívc  times  a  day^ 
to  en  3 1  the  people  to  prayers» 

EZEKÍEL,  a  canonicé  book  of  the  Oíd 
Teítament,  refen  ing  chietly  to  the  dege- 
nera te  manners  and  con  riptions  of  the 
Jews  of  thofe  times. 

It  abonnds  with  fine  feñtences  and  riih 
co  m  parí  fon  s,  and  diliovers  a  good  deaí 
of  learníng  ín  profane  matters- 
Ezekiel  was  carried  captive  to  Bahylon 
wiih  Jechoniah,  and  began  bis  prophecies 
m  the  fifth  year  of  the  captivity.  He 
was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah,  who 
prophefied  at  the  fame  time  in  Judea.  He 
íoretold  man  y  events,  particular!  y  the 
deítruclion  of  the  temple,  the  fatal  ca- 
taftrophe  of  thofe  who  revolted  from  Ba- 
'  bylon  to  E^ypt,  and  the  happy  retum?of 
the  Jews  to  their  own  land, 
/  N  j  EeekieiTs 
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Ezekiet/s  rbeDj  or  KODj  a  meafure  of 
length  mentioned  by  rhat  prophet,  and 
compüted  to  be  rcearly  equal  lo  twoEng- 
lifhfeet. 

E55RA,  a  eanomcál  book  of  the  Oíd  Teíla- 
menr/coniprehending  the  hiftory  of  the 
Jews  from  the  time  of  Cyrus's  edi£t  fot' 
theír  rettirri,  to  the  twenbeth  year  of  Ar- 
ta x  erxe  ?L  on  g  i  man  u  s .  It  fpecinesthe  num* 
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ber  of  Jcws  who  returned,andCyruV5  pro- 
clamaron for  the  rebuílding  the  temple 
togelher  with  the  laying.  its  fpimdatioii' 
the  obfrfu&ions  it  met  with,  and  trie  f> 
niihing  thereof  in,  the  reign  of  Daríus, 
The  illiiñrtoüs  authot  of  thts  book,  was 
al  ("9  th  tí  reftorer  and  publiJher  of  the  ca* 
non  of  the  Oíd  Teíhment.  See  the  ar* 
tríeles  Canon  and  Biblb. 
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Fííü  íixth  Jetter  of  the  alphabét,  and 
"  fonrth*  confonant,  is  by  fome  réc- 
9  kopec!  a  mu  te*  and  by  otiléis  a  fe- 
mi-vawel  s  it  is  forrned  by  fortín g  the 
breath  out  ftrongly,  and,  at  the  (ame 
time,  joining  the  upper  teeth  and  tindef 
]ip¡  it  has  much  the  Jame  found  with  the 
greek  <¡>,  or  pb  in  englifh  words,  and  is 
on]y  writtén  in  vvords  of  látíp.  úúgtú,  pb 
being  ufed  ínítead  of  it  in  thofe  derivad 
from  the  Greek. 

Sueloniustelkus,  that  the  émperor  Oau- 
dkvs  invented  the  f,  and  two\bther  let- 
ters  |  and  that  ir  bad  the  forcé  of  <y  con- 
fonaiíÉj  and  was  wrote  invmed  g. 
As  a  nnmeraíj  F  denotes  40,  and  with 
3  daíli  o  ver  itíbosF,  40000;  ¡11  mu  fie, 
it  ftands  for  ihe  bafs  ckf ; .  and  freq  Ljent- 
ly  for  /a^,  as  ff  do  es  íoi  forte  forte. 
See  the  articitó  Clef  and  ÍÓrítE; 

Í ri  medicine,  fíanos  for  .$fh  )fi  #  6¿ 
í&/Z£;  [hus  F."  S.  A,  íbmds  (of  jfíaí  fe- 
cundum  arte m y  Jet  it  be  done  according 
to  arr. 

As  an  abbrevíátíotij  F  ítands  for  flius.fe/- 
h<utt  and  the  üke  ;  íhus  F,  R,  S,  figni- 
fi.es  fdlow  of  the  roya]  foctety.. 
FA>  in  muíicj  one  of  the  iylJahles  invented 
by  Guido  A  retine,  to  ma¡ Je  the  fouith 
/note  of  the  modern  fea  le,  which  rifes  ditfj?, 
:       re*  ini¡  fa.    See  the  arricies  Kote 
and  Gamut. 

Miificíans  diílmeuifli  two/Vsj  íp£¿,  íhe 
fíat,  marked  wití)  a  b,  or  ^  ;  and  the 
íliarp  or  natural,  maiktid  thtt?  > 
ca  Í  led  bquadro .  Sce  £J  qp  4  dr  o  » 
JFá  FINTO,  a  feigoed  F,  or  a  feint  upon 
that  note:  this  ís  the  cafe  ai  every  note 
that  ha?  the  mark  ^  btf ore  it  ;  but  more 
ti  penalty  mi  and  _//,  or  otir  E  and  ü, 
U"d  jj:  what  we  eommoniy  cali  the  flat  of 
fcpy  note*    See  the  artkíe  Fl^T* 


FABA,  tlie  Bean,  ín  botan  y,1  i  s  compre* 
hended  by  Linnseus  among  the  vici^e. 
;  See  the  arricies  Vícia  and  Be  a  tí* 
Faba  bENgalensjs,  in  the  tníiteria  me- 
dica,  a  roundifh  comprefied  íbhlhnce, 
about  an  inch  in  díameter,  brought  fiohi 
Eengal,  and  thonght  tó  be  a  títiafed  frfaít 
oí  the  mytubabns  kind,  It  is  3  very 
ííüülS  affringén't,  and  therefore  piefcribed 
With  -grearfucceft  in  flux  es  and  híemor* 
rhagt^s. 

Faba  Sxr.  Ignatíi,  St.  Tgnatjus's 
EEAtí,  ín  íhe  materia  médicáj  ádryaad 
hard  fruir,  or  rather  kerntl,  pieicribed 
with  good  fucceis  in  vei  tigoes,  !et]migies, 
e¡>ÍIep|ies,  aíihmas,  quartan  agües,  and 
wtírmsj  buf  flvonid  &é  ufed  with  ^reat 
cao t ion.  It  h  giveri  in  powdei ,  lo  onz 
graíns  beinp;  the  dolé,  whtfn  in^ndd  to 
vomit  ihe  patienr.  In  Jmallcr  quamilies 
it  aítEí  as  a  [¿dbrifici  lis  tm'eture  ¡5  íafe 
even  for  chíldi  en,  and  is  faid  to  he  one 
of  tlie :  beít  medicints  fór  theír  corivul- 
íions,  and  oiher  diforders  ariíing  from 
obílt  'ti  ¿tío  ti  s  of  the  prima:  vi  as, 

Faeá  pürlcáteljx,  the  fruir  of  a  fpedes 
of  rietnus.    See  the  as  ticle  RjciNUs, 

Fi&BJÉfe  uvidithyotogy,  '  a,  Btíi  oí  trie, 
zeus-kind,  cailed  iu  en^lifli  dure?,  &r 
john  dotee,  See  the  anicieZEUS, 
It  is  diílingmíhed  from  the  oth?r iprefes 
of  zetís  by  its  pnckly  befly,  and  r'tgged 
;  appéáráhce;  Its  níua]  length  is  from  fije 
to  ten  inches,  and  its  bread th  inaríy  ha!f 
its  length,    See  píate  XCV,  fT|,  í, 

FABIAN S,  fabii)  in  román  anttqoíty,  a 
part  of  the  Lu percl .    See  Lupe hca i-ía» 

FAELE,  fábula*  a  tale  or  ícigned  narra- 
ción, deíigned  either  to  inítruél  or  dívert/ 
difguiíed  under  the  alJepory  of  an  aítion, 

Fablés  were  the  firfí  píeces  of  wji  üri 
rnade  íhelr  appearance  in  the  worJd^and 
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have  been  ftül  hlghíy  valued,  not  only 
in  times  of  tbe  greateíl  íimpíicity,  but 
among  the  moft  polite  ages  of  the  worid. 
JothanVs  fable  of  the  trees  is  the  oldeft 
that  is  extant,  and  as  beautifu)  as  any 
that  havc  been  made  fin  ce.  Nathan's 
fable  of  the  poor  man  is  next  ín  amiquí- 
ty,  artd  had  fo  good  an  effeét  as  to  co>- 
vey  inftruelion  to  the  ear  of  a  king.  We 
f¡nd  /Efop,  ín  the  moft  diftant  ages  of 
Greece;  and  tn  the  earjy  days  of  the 
román  commonweakh,  we  read  of  a  mu- 
tiny  appeafed  by  the  fable  of  the  belly 
and  the  members.  As  fahtes  had  their 
rife  ín  rhe  very  infaney  of  Jearning,  the  y 
nevar  flouriíhed  more  tban  whenlearniiig 
was  at  its  greateft  heígbt ;  witnefsHoracej 
Boi ! eau ,  an d  Fonta ine »  See  AfqLügue* 
Fable  Is  alfo  ufed  for  the  plot  of  an  epíc 
or  df  amatíc  poein,  and  is,  according  to 
Aríftotle,  the  principal  part,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  foul  of  a  poem.  See  the  ar- 
ticies  Drama  and  Ene* 
Tn  this  fenfe  the  fable  is  defíned  to  be  a 
difeourfe  ínvented  with  art,  to  form  the 
manñers  by  inftmétíon,  difguifed  under 
th  e  al  íegory  of  a  n  acl  ion  *  .  Ai  i  ftot  I  e  d  i  - 
vides  the  fable  ihto  fimple  and  compound  % 
the  íimple  having  no  change  of  fortune  ; 
and  the  compound  having  a  turn  from 
bad  fortune  to  goodr  and  from  good  to 
had.  The  comrivance of  each  fable  muft 
have  two  parrs,  the  intrigue  and  the  dlf- 
coveiy.  The  compound  fable,  accord- 
in  g  to  Arifioíle,  pl  cafes  ni  o  (t ,  as  having 

,  moíl  variety. 
Lord  Eacon  obferves  that  the  ufe  of  al  le- 
gón cal  poetry  is  toenvelope  thlngs,  whoíe 
dignity  deferves  a  veilj  as  when  the  . fe - 
crets  and  myíteriesof  religión,  policy, and 
philoíbphy  are  wrapp'ed  up  in  fables"  and 
parables.  Others  are  of  opinión  that 
rabiéis  ib  efleniíal  to  poetry,  that  there 
isno  poetry  without  it  5  the  fable  being  as 
much  the  form  and  d  tftinclion  of  a  poem, 
as  the  figure  is  to  a  piece  of  marble  to  de- 

.  nomínate  ir  a  fta^ue,  It  is  requinte  to- 
wards  the  perfeclion  of  a  fable,  that  it  be 
admirable  and  probable  :  howeyer  ad- 
mirable the  fable  is,  it  can  have  no  ef- 
fecVif  it  is  not  probable  j  and  probabili- 
ty  alone  is  too  faint  and  dolí  for  poetry, 
as  what  is  only  admirable  ís  too  extra- 
vagant  and  dazling*  Itis,  therefore,  of 
tbe  mmoft  inmortalice  to  be  able  tokndw 
liow  to  mingle  the  fe  b  fuch  a  jufttempera- 
ment  as  may  pleafe  the  faney,  witliout 
íhockíng  the  reafon*  The  admirable  is 
tilj  that  which  is  againft  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  na  tu  re  3-  the  probable  is  whati- 


ever  fuits  with  the  comraon  opinión ;  but 
the  moft  part  of  poets,  by  too  great  a, 
,  pafílon  to  créate  ád mirad dña  take  not 
fuífictent  care  to  te m per  it  with  probabi- 
Jicy-  A! m oft  a  1 1 1 he  a n t íen t  poe ts ,  ho w- 
ever  Judicious  otherwife,  have  been  guilty 
of  thís  faultj  not  to  fpeak  of  the  mo- 
derns* 

FABRIC,  in  general,  denotes  the  ftt  u&ure 
or  con ílruclion  of  any  thing  ;  but  partí- 
cularty  of  building?,  as  a  charca,  hall, 
houfe,  &c.    See  Building, 

Fabric-Lanüs,  thofe  formerly  given  to- 
wards  rebuilding  or  repairing  of  cathe- 
dralrand  other  churches  j  for  antiently 
almoft  every  bódy  gave  more  or  lefs,  by 
hiswillj  to  the  fabücofthé  pariíh-church 
where  he  dwelt* 

FABULOUS,  fomethitig  confifting  of>  or 
conneíled  with  a  fable.    See  Fable, 

Fabu&QUS  age,  among antíent luíiorians. 
$ee  the  article  Age. 

FACE,  fadiSj  or  <vuhus,  in  ariatomy, 
comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  head 
which  is  not  covered  wirh  the  common, 
long  haír.  See  the  article  Head. 
Of  the  parts  common  to  the  whoíe  face 
are,  i,  The  epidermis  and  cutis,  or  fian, 
ihe  colour  and  finenefs  of  svhich  conílitutes 
the  principal  beauty  of  the  face,  a,  The 
fatj  which  being  in  conílderabíe  quantity, 
and  frequently  covered  with  a  flefhy  pan- 
nicle,  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  face* 
The  parts  proper  to  particular  parts  of 
the  face  are  the  m  úfeles  and  bones,  which 
are  deferibed  in  their  proper  places  :  be- 
1  fides  wbtcbj  we  may  likewife  referto  the 
face,  the  organs  of  the  fe n fes  of  feeitig, 
héártng,  taíHng,  and  fmelling.  See  the 
articles  EVE,  Ear,  Nose^  Palate, 

MOUTH,  TONGUE,  STc. 

To  theíe  may  be  added  the  forehead, 
cheeks,  temples,  &c. 
TJie  chin  is  nothmg  but  the  angle  of  die 
lowerjaw,  wirh  its  fleíhy  integumenls. 
See  rhe  article  Maxilla, 

Face,  or  Facade,  in  architecrure,  the 
front  of  a  building,  or  the  ívde  whkh 
co n tai n s  th e  chief  en tran ce.  S o met  1  m es , 
howcver,  ít  ís  ufed  for  whatever  fide  p re- 
ferí 1 3  to  the  ílreet,  garden,  court,  or 
is  oppoíite  to  the  eye. 

Face  of  a  fímwy  in  mafonry,  that  fuper- 
ficíes  of  ic  which  lies  in  the  front  of  th¡t 
.worlc,  The  workmen  general !y  choníí 
to  make  one  of  thofe;íides  the  face,  which  9 
when  in  the  quarry*  lay  perpendicular! y 
to  the  horizon,  and  confequently  tíie 
breakingjnot  thedeavingwayoftheítontf. 

Face,  in  fortiflcatioiij  ari^ppellation  giveia 

to 
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tú  feverar  parts  of  a  fbrtreft,  as  the  face 
ofa  baftion,  &e.  See  Bastión. 
The  face  of  a  place  is  the  from  com  pre- 
bendad between  the  ftanked  angíes  oF  two 
neighbouring  baítions,  being  compofed 
ofa  curcaín,  two  fiantes,  and  two  faces  ; 
and:  is  likewjfe  called  the  tena  i  lie  of  a 
place.  In  a  fiege,  the  sttacks  are  carri* 
e¿  or  againíV  both  baftions,  when  the 
Vhole  teuaille  js  attackecL 

Frok/ig&d  Face,  that  pait  of  the  fine  of 
deten  ce -razante  which  is  bttween  the 
augte  of  ihe  fhoulder  and  the  curtin,  or 
the  lint  of  defence-razant,  dimmHhed  by 
ibe  lengtb  of  the  fate. 

Face  of  agutt,  the  fupeificíes  of  the  meUl 
at  the  exrremiúes  of  the  muzzle  of  the 
piecev 

Face,  in  the  mílrUry  art,  awordofcom- 
mand,  intimaring  to  turn  aboui  5  thus, 
face  ta  the  rlgbt^  h  to  turn  upon  the  left 
feeel  a  qtiarter-found  to  the  rtght ;  and, 
face  io  tJx?  left,  is  to  turn  upon  the  ríght 
heei  a  quarter- round  to  the  left. 

Face  of plantsy  among  botan  i  ib,  figuiñes 
their  gcneial  appearance,  which,  being 
ueaHy  the  fame  m  planta  of  the  fame 
genus,  ferves  to  díftinguilh  tliem  at  firíl 
fight.  SeeBoTAiíY,  Plant, 
The  fame  term,  face,  faátsy  is  ufed  by 
other  naturaiifts  to  denote  the  iike  re- 
,  femhhnce  among  other  objectíj  as  fiíbesj 
fcirds,  However  it  is  pro  per  to  re- 
marte, that  this  refemblance  is  too  fallad- 
dus  xo  ferve  as  a  genérica  1  cbaraíkr  j  fince 
thingí,  belonging  to  vei y  dífFerent  genera, 

:  are  fometimes  found  to  be  very  like  each 
other  in  extern  al  appearance. 

FACET,  or  Facktte,  among  jeweilers, 
íhe  ñame  of  the  iitde  faces  or  planes  to 
befound  m  britliant  and  roíe  diamouds. 
£e  e  the  a  rt  id  e  t>  i  a  m  o  n  d 

FACETANUS  lacertus,  the  famewith 
the  tarántula.    See  TARANTULA, 

FACÍA,  or  Fascia.    See  Fascia. 

FACI  ES  Htpfbtraüca,  in  medicine,  te 
when  the  noíirils  are  íhdrp,  the  ey es  bol- 
lo^ the  temples  low,  the  típs  of  tb* 
ears  contrafted,  the  forehead  dry  and 
vwrinkfed,  and  the  complexión  palé  or  li- 

"  vid.  The  facies  bippocr ática  is  chiefly 
obferved  towards  the  period  of  the, 
phthifes,  and  other  confumptions,  and 
ís  he  Id  a  fore  prognoftíc  of  deatb. 

FACKi  or  FáKE»    See  the  arricie  Fa HE, 

FACTIGN,  a  cabal  or  party  formed  in  a 
Jiate,  city,  or  company* 

FacTion,  in  antíquity,  a  ñame  gíven  to  the 
different  corn palies  of  comhatants  in  the 
cirois,  They  were  four,  miz*  the  white, 


the  red,  the  green,  and  the  blue  j  to  which 
Domitian  acíded  a n other  of  purplecolour. 
They  were  fo  denominated  from  the 
ccrlour  of  the  líveries  they  wore,  and  were 
dedicated,  according  to  M.  Aur.  CaíTro- 
do  fus,  ío  the  fonr  J'eafons  of  the  year>  the 
green  being  confecrated  to  fpring^  the  blue 
to  wintetí  the  red  to  fummer,  and  the 
white  to  autumn,  It  appears  from  an- 
tient  inícriptionsf  that  each  faclion  had 
its  procuratora  and  phyfician  ;  and  frem 
hiftory,  that  party-rage  ran  fo  hígh 
among  thein,  that  in  a  diífenflon  hetween 
two  faílions,  in  the  time  of  Juftinian, 
alcnofl  forty  thoufand  men  loft  their  Uves 
in  the  quarrel.  ' 
FACTITIOUS,  any  thlng  made  by  mf 
in  oppoíition  to  what  is  the  produce  of 
na  tu  re.  Thus,  faclitious  cinnabar  is 
oppofed  to  nativo  cmnabar,    See  the  ar* 

ticle  Cf      Afl  A  RL« 

FACTOR,  in  com  merca,  ís  an  agent  or 
correfpondent  reíldíng  beyond  the  feas, 
or  in  íbme  remote  part,  commifíioned  by 
merchañts  to  buy  or  fell  goods  on  theír 
account,  or  afíift  the  ra  in  carrying  gn 
their  trade. 

A  fañor  receíves  from  the  merchants,  his 
conftituentsj  in  1ieu  of  wages,  a  com- 
mi  ilion  or  facloragf,  according  to  the 
ufa  ge  of  the  place  where  he  refule?,  or  the 
buíi nefs  he  tranfaftej  this  being  various 
in  different  con n tries,  and  on  the  pur* 
chafes  and  fales  of  dífFerent  commodiiies. 
He  ought  to  keep  ítriñly  to  the  tenor  of 
hís  ordersa  as  a  deviarion  from  tliem, 
even  in  the  moft  minute  particular,  éx- 
pofes  him  to  make  ampie  lati^fa^ion  tor 
any  íoís  that  may  accrue  from  hís  non- 
obfei  vanee  of  tbem  s  and  it  is  very  rea- 
fonahle  it  fliould  be  fo,  as  the  diílance  of 
bis  fnuaiíon  rendéis  hirn  un^bíe  to  jmtge 
of  his  principáis  views  and  intenfion, 
When'unlímiEed  orders  are  given  to  fac- 
tors,  and  they  are  left  to  fell  or  buy  on 
the  beíl  conditions  they  can,  w  ha  te  ver 
detriment  oceurs  to  their  conítiiutnt^ 
they  are  excufed,  as  it  ís  to  be  preíhmtd 
they  acled  for  the  beft,  and  were  govem- 
ed  by  the  diñares  of  prudenec.  But  a 
bare  commiíTion  to  fell  Ís  not  fufficitiu 
authority  for  the  faclor  to  truft  any  per- 
fon,  whereíbre  he  ought  to  receive  the 
money  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods  j  and, 
by  the  general  power,  he  may  íiot  tmít 
beyond  one,  two,  or  three  months, 
the  ufual  time  allpwed  in  fales,  otherwiíe 
he  fhall  be  anfwcrable  out-of  his  own 
eítate.  If  a  faBor  fells  on  the  ufual  truft 
to  a  perfon  of  good  credit^  who  after- 
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waríls  becames  infolventj  he  ís  difcharg- 
edj  but  not  if  the  manvs  eredit  was  bad 
at  the  time  of  fale.  If  a  faflor  give  a 
man  time  for  payment  ofmoney  contraft- 
td  on  fale  of  his  principa  Ts  goods,  and, 
affer  that  time  is  eiapfed,  fell  him  goods 
of  hís  own  for  ready  money,  and  the  man 
becomes  infolvenr,  the  faclor  in  equity 
oüght  to  indemnify  his  principal,  but  he 
k  not  compelíanle  by  the  common  law, 
A  fa&or  íhould  always  be  puntual  in  the 
advíces  of  his  tranfa&ions,  in  faíes,  pur- 
chafes,  freíghts,  and  more  efpecíally  in 
draughts  hyexdianget  he  fhould  never 
de  vi  ate  froin  the  orders  he  receives  in  the 
execu Lion  o£  a  commiffion  for  pu^hafing 
goods,  either  in  price,  quality,  orkind; 
and  if,  after  goods  are  bought,  he  fen ds 
them  to  a  tiifórem  place  from  wbat  he 
was  direcled  to,  they  muft  remaín  for  his 
own  acconnt,  except  the  merchant,  on 
auvíce  of  his  proceedíngs,  admits  them 
according  to  hís  ñrft  intention,  A  factor 
that  fe  lis  a  commodity  under  the  prtce  he 
is  o rd ered ,  íh  a  1 1  be  oh]  i ged  to  m ake  goo rj 
the  difieren  ce  ¡  and  if  he  purchafes  goods 
for  another  at  a  pnce  timited,  and  after- 
wards  they  rife,  and  he  frauden  fly  takes 
them  for  his  own  account,  and  fends  thcm 
to  another  part,  in  order  to  fe  cu  re  an  ad- 
vantage  that  feemingly  offers,  he  wíll,  on 
proof,  be  obliged,  by  the  cu  ftom  of  mer- 
cEuntSj  to  faüsfy  his  principal  for  da- 
mages.  If  a  factor,  in  conformíty  with 
a  merchantes  order s,  buys  with  his  mo- 
ney,  or  on  his  credir,  a  commodity  he 
fiia II  be  direcled  to  pnrehafe  >  and,  with- 
outgivíng  advice  of  the  tran  fací  ion,  fe  1 1  s 
it  agaín  to  profit,  and  appropriates  to 
himíelf  theadvantage,  the  merchant  (hall 
recover  it  from  him,  and  befides  have  him 
amerced  for  his  fraud.  When  faclors 
have  obtained  a  prófit  for  their  principal, 
they  muít  be  cautious  how  they  diípole  of 
it]  for  íf  they  a  51  without  com  mi  ilion, 
they  are  refponíibfet  and  ¡f  a  merchant 
remiis  goods  to  his  faélor,  and  abone:  a 
fiionth  after  draws  a  bilí  on  him,  the  fac- 
tor, having  effefh  in  his  hands,  accepts 
the  bil],  then  the  principal  hreaks,  and 
the  goods  arefeized  in  the  faclor'ft  hands 
for  the  behalf  of  che  creditors,  it  has  been 
con  ce  i  ved  the  f after  mtift  aníwer  the  bilí 
notwithftandíng,  and  come  in  a  creditor 
for  fo  much  as  he  was  obliged,  by  rea- 
fon  of  his  accept  anee,  to  pay.  A  faftor 
who  enters  tnto  a  charter- party  with  a 
mafter  for  freight,  is  oblieed  by  the  con- 
fraiíí  j  but  if  he  loads  ahoard  genera!! y s 

the  principal  and  the  lading  are  iiable^  for 
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the  frelghtment,  atid  ñot  the  factor*  ff 
a  factor,  having  money  in  bis  hands 
belongíng  to  his  principal,  neglect  to 
i  n  fu  re  a  íhip  and  goods,  according  to  or- 
der, if  .the  íhip  mifcarry,  the  factor,  by 
the  cuílom  of  merchanrs,  flial)  make  good 
the  damage  j  and  if  he  rnake  any  com- 
pofition  with  tbeinfurers  after  imnrancf# 
without  order  s  fo  to  do,  he  is  anf. vera  ble 
for  the  whole  ¡nfh  rancc« 
As  ñdelity  and  düigenee  are  expected 
from  the  factor,  fo  the  law  re  ni  i  es  the 
like  from  the  principa!  $  iff  theicfoce,  a 
m e i  cha n  t  rem ití  con n terfe íeje^él.s  t o  b  i* 
factor,  who  Mis  them  as  íf  ti  ue  ;  if  he 
receive  lols  or  p  rejo  di  ce  by  i  mpri  Ib  nrnent 
or  other  puniíhmeht.  the  prínrípal  íliali 
riot  only  make  foll  i\ tislactíon  to  the  fac- 
tor, but  to  the  paity  who  bought  tlie 
jéwelsi 

What  is  here  faiií  ot'  factor*,  ís  meant  of 
ftich  as  reftde  abroad  to  act  for  merchants, 
and  may  be  applíeíi  to  íitpercargoes,  wh© 
go  a  voyage  to  difpofe  of  a  cargoe,  and 
after  wat  ds  return  with  another  to  their 
principa!*  ¡  but  it  Ís  alió  the  cu  ftom  of  the 
merchants  of  the  higheftcredit  throughout 
the  world,  to  act  mutually  in  the  capacíty 
of  f actor s  for  each  other,  The  buímeñ 
fo  executed  is  called  com  mifíion-bufmefs, 
and  is  generatly  deíii-able  by  alí  mer- 
chants, provided  they  have  always  erfeets 
in  their  hands, asa  fecurity  for  al J  the  affairs 
which  they  traníact  for  the  acconnt  of 
others.  And  mis  clafs  of  traders  of  efia* 
hhílied  reputation^  have  curren t  as  well 
as  com  mi  Ilion  acconnt,  conítantly  bet  w?en 
them,  :md  draw  on,  remitió,  and  lend 
commiflioiis  to  each  Other  only  by  the 
terco m fe  of  letters  whiebj  among  men bf 
.honour,  are  asobligatory  and  authoiita* 
ti  ve  as  aíJ  the  bonds  and  bes  of  law. 

Factor j  in  multiplication,  a  ñame  given 
to  *he  mnltiplier  and  inultiplicard,  be- 
can  fe  they  Lifti  t'tte  the  product.  See 
the  article  Mult  i  p  liC  aTi  0  ¡s",  &c» 

FACTOR  AGE,  called  alio  c  mmEífion, 
is  the  aüowance  given  to  factors  by  the 
merchant  who  employs  them-  The  gata 
of  f^ctorage  is  cei  tain,  however  the  voy- 
age or  íale  pj ove  to  the  merchant:  bnt 
the  commifíions  vary  ;  at  Jamaicij  Ear- 
badoe?3  Virginia,  and  mpít  J tlie  wefterñ 
partsof  rhe  world  the  commiííion  runí  at 
B  per  cent*  genenüy  through  Italy,  i\  5 
in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  £^t\  x  ; 
and  in  Holland,  and  other  places  near 
borne,  3  \  per  cent. 

FACTOR  Y  is  a  place  wherea  confideiable 
number  of  factors  refide,  to  negoiíate 
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for  their  mafters  and  employers.  See  the 
arríele  Factor.. 

The  mo(t  conh'derable  faetones  belonging 
to  the  Britifh  ave  thofe  eítablifhed  ín  the 
Eaft  Indies,  Portugal,  Turky, 

FACTUM,  in  arithinetic,  the  product  of 
two  quantlties  multiplied  by  each  other, 

FACULA,  in  aftronomy,  certa  i  n  bríght 
and  fhiníng  parts,  whích  the  modern  af- 
íronomers  have,  by  mearas  of  telefcopes, 
obfei  ved  upon  or  about  the  fnrface  of  i  he 
fun  :  they  are  but  very  feldom  leen.  See 
the  article  Sün. 

FACULTY,  in  law,  a  prívilege  gran  te  d 
ío  a  perfon,  by  favour  and  indulgen  ce, 
of  doing  what,  by  law,  he  ought  not 
to  do. 

For  gran  ring  thefe  prívilege  5,  the  re  ís  a 
court  under  the  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bu  ry,  called  the  court  of  the  faculties, 
the  chief  ofiker  whereof  is  ityled  mafter 
of  the  faculties,  who  has  a  power  of 
granting  difpenfatíons  ín  dívers  cafes,  as 
to  marry  wíthont  the  bans  being  firíi  pub- 
lííhed  \  to  eat  fteíh  on  days  prohibited  5 
to  ordaín  a  deacon  under  age  5  for  a  fon 
to  íií.cceed  his  father  in  h  ta  beneííce  $  a 
clerk  to  hold  two  or  more  fívings,  &c. 

Faculty,  ín  (he  fchools,  a  term  applied 
to  the  diffeient  members  of  an  univerfity, 
dívided  accord i-n g  to  the  arts  and  feiences 
taught  the  re :  thns  in  moft  univerííties 
the  re  are  four  faculties,  <uiz.  j.  Of  arts, 
which-inchíde  human  íty  and  philofophy, 
2.  Of  thcology,  3,  Of  phyfic.  And, 
4.  Of  civil  hw.  The  degrees  ín  the  fe- 
veral  faculties  of  ouru  ni  veril:  Ees  are  ib  ole 
of  bate  helor,  mafter,  and  doctor»  See 
the  anides  De^ree,  Batchelor, &c. 

Faculty  of  ad<vvcd£esj  a  term  applied  to 
the  college  or  ídeíety  of  advocates  in  ScoN 
land,  who  plead  Ín  alí  actions  before  the 
court  of  feííion.  They  meet  ín  the  be- 
ginning  of  every  y  ear,  and  chooíe  the  ar¡- 
liual  oíncL-rs  of  the  fociety,  deán, 
treafurer,  clerks,  prívate  and  public  ex-r 
aminators,  and  a  curasor  of  their  lihrary. 
The_manner  of  adiniflion  into  the  facuhy 
of  advócales  is  by  a  trial  in  the  civil  )avv\ 
and  feotch  Jaw  ;  the  per  fon  defiring  to  be 
admíttedj  havíng,  upon  petitíon,  obtain- 
ed  a  recommendation  to  the  deán  of  the 
facuSíyt  he  gíveth  a  rentit  to  the  prívate 
examínators,  who  are  nine  in  number, 
and  who,  a  freí*  their  elect-íon*  havíng  di- 
vided  rhe  body  of  the  civil  law  into  nine 
parts  j  each  taking  one,  appoint  a  díet 
for  examinatíon  :  in  this  diet  there  muít 
beatJeaít  fe  ven  preíenr,  each  of  whom 
examines  the,  eandidate  j  and  the  íjue* 
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ilion  being  afterwards  put,  Qualt£éd 
yea  or  no  ?  they  gíve  their  opinión  by  baf- 
lotíng,  upon  whích  the  caudídate  h  d 
ther  admítted  by  figning  his  petitíon,  or 
remttted  to  bis  ftudies.  After  the  prívate 
trialj  the  deán  of  the  faculty  afíigos  the 
candi  date  a  títle  of  the  civil  la\v>  for  tfo; 
fubjeél:  of  a  theíi?,  whích  being  diftribut- 
e  d  a  m  o  w  g  th  e  a  d  vo  cates,  tb  e  facul  t  y  mee  t 
on  a  da  y  appointed,  when  three  at  leaft 
of  fifteen  pubüc  examinators  difputc 
againft  the  thefis;  and  afterwardfi  the  Fa- 
culty gi ve  their  opinions  by  balloting,  as 
in  the  prívate  tria I *  If  the  candidate  ís 
faund  quabfied,  the  deán  afllgns  him  a 
Jaw  for  an  harangue  before  the  lards, 
which  harangue  being  tnadé,  he  Ís  ad> 
mitted  a  member  of  the  facnlty,  upoti 
paying  the  fees3  takrng  tbe  oaths  to  the 
governmentj  and  an  oath  to  be  faithfüj 
in  his  o^ke. 
Faculty  ís  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  powers 
of  the  human  mínd,  <viz.  underflanding, 
will,  memory,  and  imaginaron.  See  tbe 
ai  fieles  Undeustandíng,  ST^ 
The  doélrine  of  the  uCe  and  ohjecls  of  die 
mental  faculties,  fays  lord  Baccn,  has 
two  parts  well  known,  m,  Jogic  and 
ethics,  the  ene  prodneing  reíblutions  and 
tile  other  aclions,  The  ímagination,  in* 
deedt  on  bo;h  Gdes  per  for  ms  the  office  of 
agent  or  embafíador,  and  affifts  alike  in 
the  judicial  and  miiifft  erial  capacity, 
Wolííus,  in  his  Analyf-  Pfycholo^»  after 
eítablifhing  the  exilien  ce  of  the  foul,  con- 
fiders  ít  witb  refpecl  to  íts  faculty  of  uíi- 
derftandíng,  whích  be  diftínguiflies  rñjto 
fuperíor  and  inferior.  The  inferior  eom- 
prehends  perception»  the  fource  of  Ideas, 
thought,  ímagination,  the  power  of  feign- 
ing,  niemory,  forgetfulnels,  and  recol- 
2  ecl  ion  ♦  Th  e  fu  períor  pa  rt  of  t  b  e  fa  cul  ty 
of  underftanding  confifts  in  attention  and 
refteclion,  in  underftandíng  Ín  genenüj 
and  íts  three  operations  in  particular, 
and  ín  tbe  natural  difpofnions  of  the  un- 
derftanciing,  The  íécond  general  faculty 
of  (he  foul,  ís  that  of  deííring  an  objefl, 
confidered  as  a  good  \  from  when  re  re- 
fu  Its  the  contrary  deteimination,  when  ít 
is  looked  upon  as  an  evil.  This  facuhy 
be  alio  díftinguijlíés  into  inferior  and  fu- 
períor :  the  m  ít  is  norbing  el  fe  than  ü\t 
fenfitive  apperíte,  the  defire  or  avérfion  we 
entertain  for  objecls,  when  we  allow  our- 
felves  to  be  guided  by  the  con  fu  fe  d  ideas 
of  onr  fe n  fes  ;  henee  ari fe  the  paflions : 
the  fuperior  parí  is  the  will,  confidered  ío 
far  as  it  is  determíned  by  diiUuft  ideas, 
exémpt  from  all  niechanical  impreílionsj 

and 
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.ftritf  the  ufe  we  make  of  thís  power  of  de- 
terminiñ¿í  is  liberty. 
f$CES,  m  ctifimiftry,  tbe  grqfs  matter, 
or  led  í  me  r>t,  tliat  fet  i  les  at  tb  e  bot  íom 
after  diltiUation,  fermentaron,  and  tbe 
Jike. 

The  faices  cf  wine  are  more  genirrally 
known  by  the  ñame  lees.    See  Lees, 

FRECES,  sn  medicine,  theexcrements  void- 
tá  by  ftcíólii    See  Excrement. 

FACULA,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  oí  me- 
dicine, coníiíting  of  che  feces  of  veget- 
able juices,  priiicipiUy  thofe  of  roots  j 
tbe  rnanncr  of  m aking  which  may  be  ga- 
tlierecl  from  tbe  fotlowin£  example,  as 
oiílered  in  tbe  coUege  dtfpenfatory,,  To 
míike  a  f sécula  of  bryony,  take  tbe  roots 
ofthat  plant,  any  quantityj  let  thern  be 
fcraped  fmall  with  a  knife,  and  fqueeze 
out  thdr  j « ice  with  a  prefs }  afíer  ftand- 
ing  a  few  hotiiis,  in  veíTels  íhat  are  with- 
ont  any  molían,  tbe  re  will  be  a  whke  fe- 
diment  like  ítarch,  and  it  muft  be  dded 
iü  glazed  pans,  after  tile  watery  part  is 
pouied  off  by  inclimtion. 
After  tbe  faene  maniier  is  pre  pared  íhe 
fácula  of  a rimi?  wíjd  radiíb,  orrice,  and 
the  like*  - 

PíXÜLENTs  in  general ,  is  applted  to 
íbiugs  abounding  witb  fasces,  or  dregs : 
tl)us  the  blood  and  ofher  humoúrs  of  rhe 
h.irnan  body,  are  íaid  to  be  fjtculent, 
when  witbout  that  puriry  wbích  h  nec¿f- 
fary  to  heaith. 

FAENZ  A,'  a  cíty  and  biíhop's  fee  of  Italy, 
fituated  tn  the  Pope/s  territories,  about 
thirey  miles  eaft  of  Eotogna  ;  eait  lortg. 
íz°  %Z'i  and  norlh  lat.  44o  30'. 

FAGARA,  ín  the  materia  medica,  a  fruit 
brongbt  from  the  Éaít  Iridies,  much  re- 
femblíng  the  cubeb.  Tbis  fruit  is  a  ber- 
ry,  the  exterior  bark  whereof  is  black 
and  duíky,  of  an  acrid  aromatic  taíle  ¡ 
tbis  berry,  when  ripe,  beíng  cut  ooen, 
,exhíbits  a  dark>  míning,  folid  feed,  wa|h- 
ont  pi[Ikt  taíte  or  fmelL  It  te  recom- 
mended  againft  frigiditic?  in  the  liver  \  ít 
afTift&  concoílíon,  is  an  aftringent  and 
ftomachíe* 

FAGG,  ín  the  fea^ianguage,  a  term  gíven 
to  the  end  of  thofe  íhands  which  do  not 
go  through  tbe  tops,  when  a  cable  or 
rope  is  clofed. 

FAGGOT^  in  times  of  popery  beif ¡  was 
a  bádge  worn  on  the  /lee ve  of  tbe  tipper 
garment  of  íuch  perfons  as  had  recanted, 
or  abjured  what  was  theii  terqied  herefy  3 
being  pnt  on  after  the  perlón  liad  carried 
a  faggot3  by  way  of  percance,  to  fome 
appouited  place  of  ÍQkmtim  a   The  kav- 
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ing  off  the  wear  of  thls  badge  was  fo me- 
tí mes  ínterpreted  a  fign  of  apoftacy. 

Fj&cgotSj  among  milítaiy  men,  perfons 
bired  by  ofFicers,  whofe  cwnpanjes  are 
not  fullf  to  muíler  and  bíde  tbe  deficien- 
cíes  of  the  company  ;  by  which  rheans 
they  cheat  ihe  king  of  fo  much  nioney, 

FAGONA,  in  anatotny,  a  conglomérate, 
gland,  tbefame  with  thymus.  See  the 
article  Thymus» 

FAGONIA,  the  cretic-trefoil,  iú, 
botany,  a  genus  of  tbe  decandng-rnpno* 
gyniá  chis  o f  plams,  tbe  corollaof  which 
con  fifis  of  five  cordated  patent  petáis^ 
witb  íong  flender  ungues  inferted  in  the 
cnp  ;  the  fruit  is  a  roundifil  acuminated 
cap  fu  le  compofed  of  ten  valvas,  which 
form  five  lobes,  and  as  many  comprefíed 
ce  lis  |  the  feed  fingí  e,  and  of  a  roundiíh 
figure/  See  píate  XCV,  ñg+  2. 

FAGOT  TIN  05  in  mnfic,  is  a  fingle  cur- 
tail,  a  muficai  ínftniment  fomething  likc 
the  baíToon(    See  the  article  Bassóon, 

FAGOTTO,  in  mulle,  the  double  cnr= 
tai!,  cr  in  reality  a  double  baíToon,  as 
big  agaín  as  the  formen  See  the  pre- 
ceding  atticle* 

FAGUS,  the  BEECHi  in  botany,  a  gemís 
of  the  monoecia-  poJyandria  clafs  of  píants¿ 
having  no  corolla  ;  tbe  íiamína  are  gene- 
rally  twelve  hairy  filaments  of  the  length 
of  the  cup  ;  the  a n th eras  are  obíong  j  the 
fruit  is  a  round íih  capfule,  very  large^ 
fm  rounded  with  foft  prickles,  compofed 
of  four  valves,  *and  containing  only  one 
ceil ;  the  feeds  are  two,  roundiíh,  acumi- 
nated, and  three-comered.  This  genus 
comprchends  the  common  chefnut-tree. 

FAIÍtLTS,  i  o  beraldryT  a  frenen  térm  de- 
noting  íome  failure  or  f raíl  ion  in  an  or- 
dinai  y»  as  if  it  were  broken,  or  a  fpl ínter 
taken  froiri  it. 

FAXLURE,  a  fpecies  of  bankruptcy,  com- 
moníy  caíkd  breaking,  or  ñopping  pay- 
ments.    See  E AN  KRyFTcy. 

Failvre  of  record,  in  law,  is  where  atl 
a£líqn  h  brought  againft  a  perfoni  who 
aliedges,  *ia  bis  plea?  matter  of  record  ¡xi 
bar  of  tbe  acción*  and  avérs  to  pjrbye  it 
hy  tbe  record  5  to  wbich  the  plaintiff  re- 
pües,  Nul  tiel  record j  The  re  is  no 
íbeh  records  whereupbn  the  defendant 
has  a  day  gíven  ftim  hy  tlie  court  to 
bring  it  ín  j  and  if  be  fails  to  do  it,  he 
is  then  faid  to  fail  of  his  record,  and  the 
plaintiff  ihall  thereorí  ha  ve  jndgment, 
Where  the  tenor  only  of  a  record,  h 
brought  in,  or  is  no  bar  to  the  plaintifF's 
aclion,  the  party  Iikewife  fails  of  his  re- 
cord ;  btit  frnall  yariánces  iti  a.  record 
7  O  may 
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may  be  amen  de d,  and  are  no  failure  of 
record  , 

FAINT-actiow,  ín  law,  a  feígñed  ac- 
tion,  or  fuch  as,  although  the  words  of 
the  wrít  are  míe,  yet,  for  certain  cínifes, 
the  plaintífF  has  no  titíe  to  i  eco ver  there- 

■  by-       ■■  . 

Fmnt-pleader,  in  law,  a  covinous,  fia! fe, 
or  collufury  manner  of  pleading,  to  the 
t  deceit  of  3  thii  d  perfora 

FAINTING.    See  Lipothymia. 

ÍAJR,  a  greater  kind  of  market,  granted 
to  a  town,  by  prívüege,  for  the  more 
fpeedy  and  commodious  providing  of 
íuch  thmgs  as  the  place  ftands  in  need 
of.  See  the  artlcle  Market. 
Ie  is  incident  toa  fair,  that  pérfons  íhall 
be  free  from  bejng  anefted  in  ít  for  any 
other  debt  contracled  than  what  was  con- 
tra&cd  in  the  fame  $  or,  at  Jeaft,  pio- 
jnifed  to  be  paid  there.  Thefe  fairs  are 
genera Síy  keptonce  or  twice  a  year,  and, 
by  ftatute,  they  íhalj  not  be  held  longer 
than  thcy  oughr,  by  the  íords  thereof,  on 
pain  of  their  being  feized  into  the  king's 
hands,  &Cé  Al  ib  proclamaron  is  to  be 
madé,  how  long  they  are  to  continué  j 
and  no  períbn  íhall  fell  any  goods  afie.r 
the  time  of  the  fair  is  ended,  on  forfeitu  re 
of  don  ble  the  valué,  one  fburth  to  the 
profetutor,  and  the  reft  to  tije  klng, 
There  is  a  toll  ufually  psid  in  fairs,  on 
the  fale  of  ihings,  and  for  ftallage,  pie- 
age,  gíf.  Sce  the  artiele  Toll, 
Fairs  abroad  are  eíther  free,  or  chsrged 
wüh  toll  and  itnpofírion,  The  privileges 
of  free  faírs  con íiít  chiefty,  fírít,  ín  that: 
all  traders,  ¡Sfr.  whether  natives  or  fo- 
reigíiers,  are  allowed  to  enter  the  king- 
dom,  and  are  under  the  royal  protegí  ion, 
exempt  from  duties,  impofitions,  tolls, 
•§Se.  Secondly,  thatmercharits,  in  go- 
ang  or  returning,  can  not  be  moletfed  or 
aníifted,  or  their  goods  ftopped.  They 
are  eítabliíhed  by  Jetters-patent  from  the 
prince.  Fairs,  particularly  free  fairs, 
make  a  very  conliderable  arricie  in  the 
commerce  of  Europc,  elpecially  that  of 
the  Mediten  an  tan,  and  inland  parís  of 
Germany,  £sfr, 

The  principal  Britifh  faírs  are,  1,  Stúr- 
bridge-fair,  near  Cambridge,  by  far  the 
greateft  in  Biifain,  and  perbaps  in  the 
wo]  Id,  a-,  Bi  iíiol  has  tuvo  faírs,  veiy 
near  as  great  as  that  of  Sturbridge,  3. 
Exeter,  4.  Weít  Chefter,  5.  Edmburgiu 
fi.  WheyhilJ  j  and,  7.  Burford-fair,  both 
for  flieep.  £.  Paneras  íaír,  in  StafFord- 
íhire,  for  faddle-borfes.  9.  Bartholo- 
mcw  faír^  at  London,  for  lean  and  wekfj, 
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Maek  cattle,  10.  Se;  Faíth's,  in  Nofi 
folk,  for  feotch  runts.  ir,  Yarmouth 
fiíbin^  fair  for  herrlngs,  the  o  ni  y  fiíhing 
fair  in  Great  Brirain.  12.  Ipfwich 
butter-fair,  13.  Woodborougiúhíll,  in 
Dorfetfliire,  for  weft  country  mafiu fac- 
tures, as  kerfeys,  drtiggets,  Éfí. 
Two  chee  fe-f a  irs  at'Chipping  -Noiton  i 
with  innumerable  other  fairs,  befides 
weekly  mat  kets,  for  aíl  forts  of  good^ 
as  welí  our  own  as  of  foreign  growth. 
Atnong  the  principal  free  fairs  in  France 
are  thoíe  of  Sr.  Germains,  Lyons> 
Rheirns,  CharterSj  Roñen,  Bourdeaujc, 
Troyes,  Bayonne,  Díeppe,  &c> 
The  moft  noted  fairs  ín  Germany  are 
thofe  of  Francfort,  Leipfic,  and  Nuíen- 
burg,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great 
trade,  but  the  vaít  concón rfe  of  princes 
of  the  empíj  e,  nobility,  and  people,  who 
come  to  tbem  from  all  parts  of  Germany 
to  partake  of  the  díveríions  to  be  had. 

FAIRFIELD,  a  to^-n  of  New-Englands. 
in  the  pro  pin  ce  of  Conneclicut,  about 
an  hundred  miles  íouth-weíl  of  Boíbris 
weft  long.  73°,  and  north  lat» 

FAIRFO RD s  a  ma rket- to wn ,  ab 011 1  nín e ^ 
teen  miles  fouth-eatt  of  Glocefter* 

FATRYí  in  antient  traditions  and  romances, 
fignifies  a  fort  of  deity,  or  imaginary  Ge- 
nius, converfant  on  enrth,  and  diftmgmíh* 
ed  by  a  variety  of  fantaítteal,  aítionSj  eU 
ther  good  or  bad* 

The  fairies  are  a  pecular  fpecies  of  di- 
vínities,that  ha  ve  biu  J  ¡trie  reí  a  t  ion  to  any 
of  tbofe  of  the  antientGreeksor  Roinans, 
unlefs  perhaps  to  the  larva*  j  thougíi 
others,  with  great  rea  fon,  will  not  have 
them  ranked  among  gods,  but  fuppofe 
tbem  an  intermedíate  kind  of  beings, 
neither  gods,  angels,  men,  or  devíls, 
They  are  of  oriental  extrae! ion,  and 
feem  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Per* 
íians  and  Arabs,  whofe  religión  and  hif- 
tory  abo  un  d  with  relations  concerning 
them  :  thefe  have  a  particular  country 
which  they  fuppofe  the  fairies  to  inhabir, 
called  Fairy-tand. 

Spencer*s  Fairy  Qoeen  is  an  epic  poem, 
under  the  perfons  and  chafaélers  of  fai- 
ries. ín  thís  fort  of  writing,  the  poet 
lofes  fight  of  nature,  and  entertains  the 
reader's  ímagination  wirh  the  characlers 
of  fairies,  wííchesa  maRicians,  daemons, 
and  departed  fpints.  It  requires  an  odd 
turn  of  thought,  and  a  peculiar  calt  of 
faney,  witb  an  imagination  naturally 
fruitful  and  ñiperífcitiouB. 
Thís  fort  ofpoetry  railes  a  plenílng  kind 
of  horror  in  the  niiud  of  tlie  «acíer»  and 

amules 
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amufes  hís  imaginaron  with  the  ftrange- 
nefs  and  novelty  of  the  perfons  who  are 
reprefented  in  it  j  but  the  judicious  ob- 
jeét  to  it,  as  not  liaving  probability 
enough  to  aífeft  the  imagination, 

Fairt-círcle,  or  ring,  a  phamomenon 
pretiy  frcquent  in  the  fields,  ©V.  fup- 
pofed,  by  the  vulgar,  to  be  naced  by  the 
fairies  in  their  dances  ;  there  are  two 
kínds  of  it,  one  of  about  feven  yards  in 
diameter,  containing  a  round  bare  patb, 
a  foot  broad,  ,  with  gi  een  grate  ¡n  the 
middle  of  it.  The  other  is  of  different 
bí  gneis,  encompaíTed  with  a  c  i  reo  m  fe- 
renca  of  grafs,  greener  and  frefher  than 
ihat  in  the  middJe*  MefT.  JefTop  and 
Walker,  in  the  Phíloíbphical  Tranfaít, 
aícribe  them  to  lightening,  which  is  eon- 
firmed  by  their  being  moít  frequently 
produced  arter  ftorrns  of  that  kind,  as 
wfill  as  by  the  colour  and  britrleneís  of  the 
graís-roots,  when  firlt  oblerved. 
Lightening,  like  all  other  fires,  moves 
round,  and  burns  mote  in  the  extremíty 
than  in  the  middle  ;  the  fecond  chele 
adfes  from  the  firltt  tbegrafs  burnt  up 
growiog  very  plentifiilly  afterwards, 
üthers  maintaín  that  the  fe  circles  are 
made  by  ants,  which  are  frequently  foúnd 
in  great  nnmbers  Ehereíó, 

FAIT>  in  law,  íhe  lame  with  deed.  See 
the  anide  Deed. 

FA\Tílt  fiíiest  in  antkrotty,  was  deifiVl  by 
the  Romans,  and  had  a  temple  in  the 
capítol. 

Public  fatth  is  reprefented  on  medals 
fomelimes  with  a  bafket  of  frult  in  one 
batid,  and  fome  ears  of  eorn  in  the  other  $ 
and  fo  me  ti  mea  holding  a  turtle-dove- 
BuE  the  moíl  ufual  fymbol,  is  with  her 
two  hands  joined  together. 

Faith  Jn  dívinity  and  pbilofophy,  the  firm 
bílief  of  certain  truths  upon  the  teítimo- 

.  ny  of  the  perlón  who  reveáis  them* 
The  grounds  of  a  ra  t  ion  al  faith  are,  i. 
That  the  things  revealed  be  not  contra ry 
to,  though  they  may  be  abo  ve  natural 
rea  fon  i  a#  That  the  re  ve  al  er  be  well  ac- 
quaínted  with  the  things  he  reveáis,  3* 
That  bebe  abo  ve  all  fufpícion  of  deceiv- 
ing  us, 

Where  the  re  criterions  are  found,  no 
reafbnable  perfen  will  deny  his  afTent :' 
thus,  we  may  as  well  doubt  of  our  own 
exiltence,  as  of  the  truth  of  a  revelación 
coming  from  God,  who  can  neither  be 
deceived  himfelf,  ñor  deceive  others  by 
propofmg  things  to  be  bel íe ved j  that  are 
contradiclory  to  the  facultíes  he  has  given 
m  Whatever  propofitions,  therefore, 
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are  beyond  rtafonj  but  not  contf^ry  to 
it,  are,  when  revealed,  the  ptoper  raatter 
of  faith, 

ConfeJ/ion  of  Fajth.    See  Coíífesíion, 
FAITHFUXj  an  appellation  aílumed  by 

the  mahometana  Sise  MñHOMETANs. 
FAICE,  among  lailors,  fi^nifies  one  round 

or  ctrele  of  a  cable  or  hawfer,  coi  le  d  up 

ont  of  the  way, 
FAKENHAMj  a  market-town  of  Nor- 

foíkj  about  fixteen  miles  north-weít  of 

Norwích- 

FAKIRj  in  pagan  fheology,  a  kind  of 
índían  monks,  who  even  outdo  the  mor- 
tificRtions  and  feverities  of  the  anttent 
chriflian  anachorets*  See  A  nachos  et. 
So  me  of  them  mangle  their  bodies  with 
í courges  and  kníves  j  otbers  never  He 
down  j  and  others  remaín  all  their  livea 
in  one  pofture* 

There  are  alfo  another  kind  of  fakírs* 
who  do  not  praclife  luch  fe  veri  ti  es  :  the  fe 
flock  together  ín  companies,  and  go  from 
vijlage  to  village>  pi  ophefying  and  tell- 
mg  fortunes-  It  is  faid  that  even  perfons 
of  fortune,  ín  India,  become  fakírs,  and 
that  there  are  more  than  two  millions  of 
them, 

FALCA  DE,  in  the  manege,  the  motiort 
of  a  horfe  when  he  throws  himfelf 
u  pon  hís  ha  linches  two  or  three  times» 
as  in  very  quick  corvéis  ^  which  ís  done 
in  formíng  a  ílop  and  half  ftop.  See  the 
anide  Stop. 

FALCATED,  fomething  in  the  form  of  a 
íickle  ;  thu?,  the  moon  is  faid  to  be  faU 
cated  when  íhe  appears  horned4  See  the 
anieles  Moorc  and Ph ases. 

FALCINELLUS,  a  bird  íijppofed  to  be  of 
the  heron  kind,  with  a  long  crooked 
bil^  and  called  by  fome  the  black  heron» 
See  píate  XCV.  fig,  3. 
It  is  fomewhat  largerthan  a  pigeon,  and 
is  of  a  greenííh  colon  r,  variegated  with 
pnrple, 

FALCO,  in  ornlth  oí ogy,  a  genus  of 
bi  rds>  of  the  order  of  the  acc  i  pitres,  with 
three  toes  always  before,  and  only  one 
béhínd; 

This  genus  comprehends  the  falcon- 
kind,  properly  fo  called,  the  hawk,  gyr- 
falcon,  eaglef  buzzaid,  Pygai'gviSj  lan- 
nar,  kitef  keftrií,  &c.  See  the  arricies 
Falcon,  Hawk,  &e. 
FALCON,  or  Gentle  Falcon,  theyellow- 
legged  falcon,  with  a.  gi  ey  body  fpotted 
with  brown,  and  with  five  or  fix  broad 
and  black  fafeiae  or  waves  on  the  tajl«  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  bird,  about  the  fize  of 
araven,  and  thQUgfr  very  bold  and  vora- 
7  O  %  ciouS| 
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cíoiis,  is  eafiljr  made  tame  and  tragable* 
Mr.  Edwards  has  defcribed  two  falcons 
brought  from  Hudfon's  bay,  both  about 
the  bi gnefs  of  the  common  crowv  One 
of  the  fe  is  brown  on  the  ti  p  per  part  of  the 
body,  andtheunder  part  Ís  whiEifh,  va- 
riegated  with  creícent-like  fpors  of  a  ilark 
colour.  The  other  ís  of  a  black,  or  very 
dark  duíky  colour,  011  the  npper  part  of 
the  body  ;  the  r'i  rige  oí  the  wing,  in  the 
vpper  part,  is  whíte,  and  the  whole  un- 
4er  fide  is  of  a  dírty  clay  colour,  with 
bLck  fpots  át  the  endr  of  the  teathers. 
See  píate  XCVL  fíg.  i.  which  reprefents 
tbe  fkftof  tbelé, 

In  the  choíce  of  a  falcon,  take  one  that 
has  wide  noftrils,  high  and  large  eye- 
lids,  a  larga  black  eye,  a  round  head, 
forn&svhat  fu  U  on  i  he  top  $  barb  feathers 
under  the  cJap  of  tlie  beak,  which  íhould 
be  íhort,  thickj  and  of  an  azure  colour  ; 
the  breaft  largej  round,  and  fkíhy  ;  and 

(  the  thigbs,  legs,  andfcet  large  and  frrong, 
With  the  fear  tif  the  fopt  feft  and  bluiíh  : 
the  poiinces  íhould  be  black,  wúh  wings 
long  and  crofllng  the  ti  ain,  which  fhouid 
beíhortand  very  pliahle. 

Falcon,  in  gunnery,'  a  piece  of  cannon, 
See  the  amele  Can  NON. 

FALCONER,  one  who  ta  me?,  manares, 
and  looks  after  falcons,  or  other  hawks, 
See  the  next  arricie. 

A  fakoner  íhould  be  well  acquainted 
with  thequaliíy  and  mettle  cf  his  hiwks, 
that  he  may  know  which  of  them  to  ñy 
early>  and  which  late.  Every  higfif ,  af- 
ter %ing,  he  íhould  gtve  therh  cáfririg \ 
one  while  plumage,  fo  me  times  peUetspf 
totton,  and  at  pother  time  phyíic,  as  he 
finds  neceifary.  He  onght  alio  every 
^verjíngto  vnake  the  place  cléah  under  the 
perdí,  that  by  her  cafting  he  rtiay  know 
whether  ílie  wants  ícouring  npwards  or 
downwards»  Mor  mult  he  forget  to  water 
his  bawkevery  evening,  except  ludí  days 
wherein  ílie  has  bsthecl ;  after  which,  at 
Snight,  íhe  ihould  be  put  into  a  warm 
roomf  having  a  candfe  burning  by  her, 
vhere  /lie  is  to  fit  unhooded,  if  ílie  be  not 
lamage,  that  Ihe  may  prnne  and  pick 
herfélf* 

A  fakoner  flioukl  always  rarry  mummy, 
snd  other  medicines,  imo  the  field  whtre 
3  hawk  freqnently  ineets  with  accidents. 
Nekher  muft  be  forget  to  take  with  him 
any  of  bis  hawkmg  implements  j  and  it 
is  necefíary  he  íliouíd  be  fküful  in  fník^ 
inglureSi  hoods  of  ali  fort?,  jeíles,  bewets, 
and  other  furniuire.  Neither  onght  he 
to  £e  \yiibDiu  his  coping-ironsj  tt?  cope 
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bis  hawk's  beak  when  owgrown,  and  to 
cnt  her  pouncés  and  talons  as  there 
be  occaíion  ;  ñor  ílionld  his  catiting- 
iron^  be  w^nting. 
FALCONRY,  the  art  of  traíníngajl  mnn- 
ner  of  hawks,  b\\t  more  éfpeciáUy  tbe 
j a rgér  for 1 7  called  falcons,  to  the  extreife 
of  hawkíng,  See  Hawking. 
Wh  en  a  f  al  con  ts  taken  ,  flie  mnít  be  feel-" 
ed  tn  fuch  a  man  ner,  that  as  the  feelmg 
ílackens,  íhe  m  í  y  íee  what  pro? í fí  o nJ tes 
béfore  her  i  but  c^re  ouglú  to  be  taken, 
not  to  feel  her  too  hard.  A  falcon  or 
hawk  newly  taken,  fu  o  u  Id  bave  a  II  new 
furníture,  as  new  jelfes  of  good  katlmt 
maiíled  lea  ílies  with  buttons  at  the  end, 
and  new  bewets.  There  íliould  alfo  be 
províded  a  fmall  ronnd  ftick,  lo  fttoke 
tbe  hawk  ,  beca  ule  the  cltenei  thia  is 
done,  the  fáoner  and  better  wtl)  ífae  be 
tnanned.  She  muft  alfo  havs  two  gooá 
bells,  that  /he  may  be  fotind  whflEi  íhe 
íhntereth.  Her  hood  íhonld  be  well 
fafhianedj  raifed  and  embofitd  ag^inít 
her  eyes,  deep,  and  yet  ftrait  enoúgí  he- 
iieatbj  that  it  may  fatten  ahoút  hér  head 
wímoíit  biírting  her  \  and  htr  beak  nnd 
talons  mulí  be  a  iinle  copec!,  but  not  la 
néar  rs  to  make  them  bleed. 
If  it  be  a  íbar-falcoiij  whitíh  hath  alreády 
paíTed  the  íea^  fhe  wiH-indeed  be  li arder 
to  reclaim,  but  will  pro  ve  the  bdl  oí 
falcons,  Her  food  mult  be  oüdJ  a  mi 
warm,  and  gí*en  her  twice  or  tHíité  a 
dav,  till  fhe  "be  full  gorged  :  tbe  belt  íor 
this  púró'ofe  is  pigeansj  Isrks,  or  otlier 
live  bircls  ,  beca  u  le  íhe  rnüft  be  hroken 
off  by  dígree?  froivi  her  accuttomerl  feed* 
Wg*  When  íhe  is  ted,  yon  muft  baop 
and  lútei  as  you  do  when  you  cali  a 
hawk,  that  fhe  may  know  when  Vcju  iri- 
tend  ro  give  her  meat,  On  tfiis  occaíion 
fiie  muft  be  un hoocied  gemly,  and  after 
giving  her  lwo  or  three  bits,  her  hood 
irsült  be  put  on  again,  wtien  Hie  ís  10  get 
Ewo  or  thi  ee  bits  more,  Care  muft  be 
taken  thar  fhe  be  cloie  jecled,  and  aftet' 
three  or  feur  days,  her  dtet  may  be  leí* 
fened  ^  tha  falconer  fettíng  her  eVery 
night  to  perch  by  him?  that  lié  may  awak* 
en  her^ófren  in  the  night,  In  tlns  man- 
ner  be  muít  pi:oceed3  til!  be  fintl  her  to 
gro'.v  tame  and  gentle  \  and  when  íhe  bs- 
g  ¡  n  s  to  í  Ved  e  a  g  erl  y,  h  e  m  ay  g  i  ve  her  a. 
íheep^  he  art»  He  may  now  begsn  to  un- 
hood  her  ín  the  day  time,  but  it  muft  be 
far  from  company,  firít  gíving  her  a  bit 
or  twoj  tbeo  hoodíng  her  gently,  and 
giving  ber  as  much  more,  When  ilifi  is 
^jarpfet?  he  mtiy  íig\y  i^nhuod  hery'ajtf 
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~¡ve  bes*  fome  meat  juft  againft  his  face 
and  eyes,  vvhich  wül  make  her  letsafraid 
,0f  |he  counte  nances  of  otheis .    She  rauft 
be  borne  confínuatly  on  the  fift,  till  Ató 
is  properly  manned,  cauling  her  to  ieed  in 
company,  giving  her  b  the  morñjng, 
about  lun  rife,  the  wing  of  a  pullet ; 
and,  ín  the  evening,  the  fcat  of  a  haré 
oí  coneyj  cut  off  above  the  johic,  ftead 
and  latd  ín  water,,  which  beíng  fqueezed, 
is  to  he  given  her  with  the  pinion  of  a 
hen's  wing.    For  ivvo  or  three  days 
'.gire 'her  wafhed  meat,  and  then  plumage 
iti  more  or  Jéis  quajitity,  as  íhe  is  thonghr 
to  be  more  or  kfs  foul  wiíhím  After 
this,  being  hooded  again,  íhe  is  to  get 
nothing  ttll  íhe  has  gieamed  and  cafti 
¿herí  a  liítle  hot  meat  may  be  given  her  ín 
campan  y  '7  and,  towards  evening,  íhe 
may  be  allowed  to  píame  a  hen's  wing  in 
rompan  y  alfo.    Cleanfe  the  feathers  of 
her  caíbng,  if  foul  and  ñimy  j  if  Ule  be 
clean  wíthtn,  gire  her  gen t le  eaftings  5 
and  when  íhe  is  well  reclaimed,  manned, 
and  made  eager  and  íhsrp  fer,  he  may 
venture  to  feed  her  on  the  lure. 
Hovever,  three  things  are  to  be  con* 
Üdered  be!  ore  the  hire  be  íhe^ed  her- 
í;  That  íliebt:  bold  and  familiar  in  com- 
paña-and  not  afraid  of  dogs  and  horfes. 
%,  Sharp  fet  and  hungry,  having  regard 
to  íhe  houi"  of  morning  and  evening, 
when  yon  wouM  hire  her.    g.  Clean 
within,  and  the  Jure  well  gamiíhed  with 
meat  on  hoth  fidesj  and  when  you  ín- 
tend  to  give  her  the  iengtb  of  a  leaíh,  you 
líiuift  abiccnri  yourfelf. 
She  tfíüft  al 'b  be  unhooded,  and  haré  a 
bit  or  two  á¡ívtn  liei  on  the  ture  as  íhe  fíts 
on  your  fifi:  afterwards  take  the  lure 
froto  her/  and  lííde  it  that  íhe  may  not 
lee  it  5  and  when  íhe  is  unfeeled,  caft 
the  hue To  near  her,  that  me  may  catch 
it  wíthín  thé  íength  of  her  leaíhj  and  as 
foon  as  íhe  has  fdzed  it,  ufe  your  roice 
as  í aleonéis  do,  feeding  her  u pon  the 
hire3  on  the  groundfl  wiíh  the  heart  and 
warm  thígh  of  a  pulltt, 
Hiving  ib  hn  ed  yonr  falcon,  gire  her  but 
httle  meat  in  the  ereningj  and  let  thís 
luríng  be  fo  timely,  that:  you  may  give 
her  pluma  ge,  and  a  juck  of  a  jomt  next 
m  orn  i n  g  o  n  y  o\\  r  n"  íh  Wh  e  n  íh  e  has  caft 
and  gleamedj  give  her  a  little  reachingoí 
waim  meat.    About  noon,  tie  a  creance 
to  her  leafli ;  and  going  into  the  field, 
there  give  her  a  bit  or  two  upon  her  lure; 
tlien  unwind  the  creance,  and  draw  it 
^  after  you  a  good  way  $  and  let  him  wlio 
has  íhe  biríi  IiqW  hís  right  h^nd  ou  flie ; 
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the  taíFeí  of  her  hood,  ready  to  tmhood 
her  as  foon  you  bégin  to  Jure  j  to  whích 
if  ft\s  come  weIJ,  (loop  rouodJy  npon  it, 
and  haflily  feize  it,  Jet  her  caft  two  or 
th ree  bí t s  1  hereon  *    T he n  u nfeizíng  and 
takmg  Her  cff  the  lure,  hooel  her  ^nd 
gtve  h*r  to  the  man  again  5  and,  going 
fVther  off,  lure  and  feed  her  as  befe  re. 
In  this  m^nner  is  the  íalconer  ro  proceed, 
Juring  her  every  day  tarther  and  farther 
off¿  ttll  íhe  is  accuílometl  to  come  fneeif 
and  eagerly  to  the  lure  5  after  which'lhe 
may  be  lured  in  cornpany,  takíng  care 
that  nothmg  afvight  her.   When  íhe  is 
ufed  to  the  lore  on  foot,  íhe  isto  be  lured 
on  borfeback  -}  wlncb  msy  be  effecled  the 
foontr,  by  caafmg  hor  temen  to  be  abo  ai 
her  v?hen  ílie  is  lured  on  foot. 
When  Hie  is  grown  familiar  ro  thís  wayf 
let  fomehody  on  foot  bold  the  hawk,  and 
he  on  horfeback  muft  cali  and  caft  the  lure 
about  bis  head,  the  hoider  taktng  oíFthe 
hood  by  the  taíTe!  j  and  if  íhe  feize  eagerly 
on  the  lure  withoutfear  of  manor  horfe, 
then  take  ofF  the  crean ce>  and  lure  her  at 
a  greater  díftance*  And  if  you  would 
have  her  i  o  ve  dogs  as  well  as  the  Jure,  cali 
dogs  when  you  give  her  her  living  or 
plumage.    Seefhe  artkle  Hawking, 

FALÜAOE,  an  antient  privilege  referved 
to  lord?,  of  fetting  up  folds  for  íheep  ín 
any  fié\ié  within  thdr  manors,  for  the 
bétter  manuj  íincé  of  the  fame  5  and  thist 
in  íormer  times,  was  ufually  done  as  well 
with  their  tertants  íheep,  as  with  their  owiu 

FALDFEY,  or  Faldfee,  a  rent  or  fee 
paid  by  fome  cuito  mar  y  tenants,  for  libe  r- 
ty  to  fold  their  flieep  on  their  own  lan3s* 

FALKERK,  a  town  of  Scotland  :  weÜ 
longr  3o  48',  north  iat.  56o  so'* 

FALL»  the  defeent  of  a  heavy  body  to- 
wards  the  center  of  the  earth.  Sée  the 
anieles  Descent,  Gravity,  Acce- 

LERATJONj  &C. 

Fall  ís  alíb  the  ñame  of  a  meafure  of 
Itngth  ufed  in  Scotland,  and  coritaining 
fr?c  elh  of  that  couhtry*  See  the  artides 
.  Measure  and  Ell. 

Fall,  ín  the  fea-langusge,  that  part  of 
the  rope  of  a  tackle,  whích  is  hauled 
upon, 

Alfo  when  a  íliip  is  under  faíl,  and  keeps 
rot  fo  near  the  winH  as  fhe  mould  do, 
they  fay  ílie  falls  ofF ;  or  when  a  íhip 
is  not  finíh,  but  hath  iiíings  of  Tome  par  ts 
of  her  decks  more  than  otherSj  it  is  called 
falls. 

LET  FALL.   See  the  article  Let. 
FALLACYj  a  decurión,  fraud,  or  falfe 
pppearance> 
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The  epi  airean  s  deny  that  ¿he  re  is  any 
íbch  tbing  as  a  falla  cy  of  the  fenfe  :  for 
according  to  them,  all  our  fenfatjons  and 
perceptions,  both  of  fenfe  and  phantaiy, 
are  true  s  whencethey  make  fenfe  the  prí- 
mary  críterion  of  truth,  SeeEviDENCE, 
The  cartefians,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
taln,  that  we  íhouid  fufpecl  as  fajfe,  or, 
at  rnoft,  dubiousj  every  thing  that  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to.  us  by  rneans  only  of 
our  extern  al  fenfes,  beca  ufe  they  fo  f re- 
querí ti  y  deceíve  us.  They  add,  that  our 
ieníés,  as  being  fallaciousj  were  ríe  ver 
given  us  by  n ature  for  the  di  feo  very  of 
truth,  or  the  contempJation  of  the  prin- 
cipies of  thmgs,  but  oníy  for  pointing  out 
to  us  whatthings  are  conven  ten  t  or  hurt- 
ful  to  our  bodies,  See  Exi  sten  ce* 
The  peripatética  keep  a  middle  eourfe : 
they  fays  that  if  a  fenfible  objeít  be  taken 
in  its  common  or  genérica!  vtew,  the  fenfe 
can  no  t  be  deceíved  about  it  5  but  that  if 
the  objecl  be  taken  under  its  fpeciñe  view, 
the  fenfe  may  be  mifbken  about  it,  from 

t  the  want  of  the  difpofitíons  neceílary  to  a  1 
juit  fenfition,  as  a  diforder  in  the  organ, 
©r  any  thing  uncommon  in  the  médium  : 
tfeits  ín  fome  diforders  of  the  eye,  all  oh- 
,  je£ls  appear  ye  lio  w  ;  a  ftick  Ín  water  ap- 
pears  broten  or  crooked,  c^f¿r, 

Failacy,  or  Jylhgxfiical  Fallacy,  in  Jo- 
giCj  a  captious  argumentj  which,  on  ac- 
count  of  its  apparent  goodnefs  and  de- 
fecl,  is  made  ufe  of  to  doceive  a  refpon- 
dent  not  well  verfed  in  the  art  of  fophif- 
try*  See  the  article  Sophism. 
FaUacies  either  arife  from  wordsor  things, 

í  ^The  foundatíon  of  all  falla  cy  in  words, 
is  an  ambiguity  5  but  that  of  fallacy  in 
things,  is  very  numerous. 

FALLING-SiCKtiESS,  the  fame  witb  epi- 
lepfy.    See  the  artícíe  EpilePsy. 

Fallí  ng- star,  in  meteorology,  See  the 
anide  Star, 

FALLGPTAN  tubes,  two  canals  of  a 
toituous  figure,  but  approaching  to  a 
coníc  form,  joined  to  the  fundus  of  the 
úteros,  one  on  each  fide, 
They  are  connecled  clofely  and  continu- 
onüy  to  the  u  tenis,  and  more  laxly  to  the 
ovarles  by  the  ala?  veípertilionum,  and 
£nally  to  the  oíTa  ¡leí,  by  the  ligamenta 
lata  :  their  leugth  is  different,  íix,  feven, 
cr  eight  fmgers  bread th,  and  fometimes 
more  s  tlieix*  thícknefs  aboiit  the  middle 
is  equai  to  that  of  one^s  iíttle  fingerj 
their  extremities  are  fmailer,  that  next  the 
nterus  is  very  fmall  j  ít  opens  into  its  ca- 
vity,  and  may  be  inflated  by  blo^ifig  ¡ri- 
to the  uteius  s  or  a  fruall  ftyte  may  be 


throíc'up  into  It  s  their  fmalt  extremity 
conneíled  to  the  uterus,  the  other  is  fhz 
and  fluítuates  about  the  abdomen  :  this 
is  \  arger  and  is  fimbríated,  or  frinoed 
round  the  edges  1  and  ^vhen  there  is  pC* 
cafion,  thís  extremity  applies  itfelf  to  the 
ovary,  embracing  it  with  thefe  mufcuJar 
fegments  or  fr ingés* 
Their  fubftance  is  membranaceous  and 
eavernous  ;  they  are  compofed  of  a  don  ble 
membrane,  the  exterior  one  feems  to  be 
continuóos  with  the  peritonaaum,  and  the 
interior  with  the  interior  membrane  of  the 
uteíus.  They  are  wrmkled  on  theinn&r 
furface,  and  are  ¡mbued  with  a  lubricous 
humour  j  but  they  are  not  cellulous  h 
the  hu'ritaii  body  as  tn  heañs.  They  are 
furmíhed  wjth  a  great  number  of  veiTds, 
and  have  a  eavernous  íubflance  between 
their  membranes,  by  means  of  whichthey 
are  rende  red  rigid  in  appíying  tljeír 
mouths  to  the  ovary.  They  aie  alio 
moTÍtened  on  their  inner  furface  by  tliefe 
vtíTtls, 

Their  ufe  in  ge n era t ion  is  very  great  \ 
they  become  ereól  in  the  time  of  the  coU 
tus,  from  the  influx  of  the  Nood  and 
fpii iís,  and  at  tlint  time,  by  a  natural 
motion,  they  apply  their  bofe  fringed 
exÉremities  to  the  ova  ríes,  whtch  are  fur- 
ronnded  and  imbraced  by  them.  Iatliis 
líate  they  convey  to  them  the  proltficmat- 
merof  themalefemen  injeÁed  into  Míe 
woroh  *t  and  after  one  of  the  ovula  is  im- 
pregnated,  they  rece  i  ve  and  coiiíey  it  to 
the  womb.  The  faf tapian  tubes  are  cafily 
difeovered  in  hens  and  other  birds,  and 
are  called  oviducls.  See  a  reprefentation 
of  one  of  them  ín  piare  XCVÍI»  ftg.  if 

FALLO W,  a  palé  red  coíour,  like  that  of 
brick  half  burnt ;  fuch  is  that  of  a  fallow* 
deer*    See  the  articie  Deer. 

Fallow-fíeld,  or  Fallow^grouíJD, 
I  and  laid  up3  or  that  has  laio  untilled  for 
a  coníiderable  time, 

Fallow-finch,  or  Fallow-smich,  a 
bird  other wife  called  oenanthe,  See  tlifi 
árticle  ÓenakthEé. 

FALLOWJNG  of  landy  a  particular  nie- 
thod  of  improving  land- 
The  great  benefit  of  fallowing,  appears 
by  the  common  praclice  of  landlords, 
who  every  where  take  care  to  obligo  their 
tenants  to  a  ñriíl  obfervance  of  it  once  í a 
three  years  \  few  lands  being  able  to  bear 
two  crops  with  out  it. 
It  appears  that  none  will  find  aycar's 
fallowing  a  lofs  to  them,  let  their  3and 

'  be  what  it  will  j  but,  more  particularly, 

i-  í!ie  advantage  of  fallowfing  confift?  »|í 
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fii'ftv  íts  laying  of  tlie  land  ¡n  ridges,  and 
¿tsejcpofmg  it  to  the  froft,  wínd,  fun  and 
dewsj  all  which  faceten  and  roeliow  the 
híld  vcry  much  ;  the  often  ftkiing  of  ¡t, 
aüd  breaking  the  clots,  difpofe  it  for  the 
bearing  of  good  crops.  Secondly,  it  kíJls 
íhe  wceds,  by  turning  up  ihe  roots  to  the 
fun  and  air  ¡  and  Idlls  not  only  the  weeds 
that  grew  with  the  laft  corn,  but  wild 
eats,  darnel,  and  other  weeds  that  fow 
tliemfelves,  and  that  as  foon  as  they  be- 
gín  to  peep  out  of  the  g round  5  ib  that 
tfcey  have  no  time  to  fuck  out  any  of  the 
hmt  of  the  land* 

The  way  of  orderíng  fallow-lands  ís, 
after  the  crop  ís  off,  to  let  the  land  lie  al  1 
winter*  and  what  graís  and  weeds  grow 
on  [ty  to  eat  off  wíthríheep  in  Apri),  or 
tbe  beginning  of  May,  As  foon  as  they 
have  done  fowing  of  corn,  they  begin  to 
plow  up  thei r  f a  1  lo ws t  Thís  firíl  f a 1 1  ow- 
ing  ín  many  places,  ought  to  be  very 
íhallaw,  well  turnad,  and  clapped  cloíe 
together,  becaufe  the  thínner  the  turf  is, 
the  eafier  will  it  dry  througb,  and  kili 
the  weeds,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be 
dry:  bur,  in  Jome  places,  where  there  is 
a  very  cold  clay,  that  will  not  bear  corn 
well  with  out  being  expofed  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun  to  warm  it,  they  plow  the  ir  firít 
plowing  the  depih  they  defign  to  go, 
About  June  is  the  time  of  the  fecond 
-  plowing,  which  they  cali  twy  -  fallo  wing^ 
at  which  plowing,  you  muít  go  your  full 
depth.  About  the  latter  end  of  July,  or 
rlie  beginning  of  Augnit,  is  the  time  of 
fry-fallowmg,  or  laft  plowing,  before 
iky  fow  theír  rye  or  wheat  s  büt  íbme 
plow  up  theír  land  of  tener* 
If  the  land  rife  full  of  clofs,  and  if  it  ¡s 
a  binding  land,  you  muít  malee  it  fine  by 
harrowing  of  it,  when  rain  .comes  $  but 
llien  you  muíi  not  let  it  Jie  íong  before 
you  írike,  fife,  or  plow  it  up  i  oto  fmall 
ridges,  efpecially  if  it  is  wet  Jand  j  and 
as  near  as  you  can,  le  ave  no  weeds^  tutfs, 
er  grafs  unkílled,  or  unbroke  with  your 
harrows.  But  if  your  land  will  diífolve 
well  with  the  froft,  it  is  beít  to  let  ít  lie 
a  little  rougberj  efpecially  if  you  defign. 
to  fow  it  with  barley  ¡  for  the  rougher  it 
lies  for  a  winter-  faUowing,  the  be  Eter. 
If  the  w ínter  d oes  not  diífolve  the  clots, 
which  it  will  not  do  in  binding  lands, 
you  muft  watt  rain  for  the  fUJowing  of 
it*  Where  the  land  is  but  indifferent, 
and  manure  ís  not  to  be  got,  fallow- 
ing every  other  year  is  found  a  great  ím- 
F^v«m?iu>    \i\  Coras  places  they  take  a 


crop  of  wheat,  and  a  crop  of  piafe,  and 
fo  f  aliow  their  Jand  again. 

FALMOÜTH,  a  port-town  of  CornwaH, 
in  England,  fituated  in  weft  íong.  50  30', 
north  lat.  50'  15',  pn  a  fine  bay  of  the 
englifh  channel,  the  en  trance  whereof  ís 
gu  arded  by  two  forts. 

FALSEj  ín  general,  fomething  conttary  to 
truthj  or  not  what  it  ought  to  be  :  thus 
we  fay  a  falfe  wiínefs,  faífe  acción,  falfe 
weights,  falfe  claím,         See  the  articies 

WíTNESS,  ACTION,  &c. 

FAI.SHOOD,  ín  philofophy,  an  z6í  of  íhe 
nnderftanding  reprefenting  a  thíng  othec- 
wife  than  it  is  as  to  its  accidente. 
Crimen  falfi,  in  the  civil  law3  ís  frauda- 
íent  fubornation  or  concealment  with  de* 
fign  to  darken  or  hide  the  truth,  and 
make  things  appear  otherwife  than  they 
are»  The  crimen  falíi  is  commítted,  1* 
By  words>  as  when  a  witnefs  fwears 
faifely.  %t  By  writing,  as  when  a  man 
antedates  a  contrae!,  or  the  üke,  5,  By 
deed,  as  when  he  fells  by  falfe  weíghls  and 
meafnrts. 

FALSIFYING,  ín  lawj  theproving  a  tiiing 
to  be  falfe. 

The  falfifyíng  a  record,  is  where  a  perfoit 
pu  re  ha  fes  land  of  a  n  other,  who  Ís  after- 
wards  ontlawed  for  felony  ;  in  frbis  cafe, 
he  may  falíify  the  record  as  to  the  time 
when  the  felony  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
committed,  and  alfo  as  to  the  point  of  the 
ofFence.  But  tn  the  cafe  where  a  perfon 
is  found  guilty  by  verdiíl,  fuch  purchafer 
/hall  only  falGfy  the  time. 
To  falíify  a  récovery,  may  be  done  hy  the 
iífue  in  tailj  where  it  is  fuífered  by  a  te- 
nant  for  life, 
FALSO  judicio3  in  lavv,  a  writ  which 
lies  for  falle  judgment  given  in  the  coun- 
ty  court,  court  barons  or  other  court,  not 
of  record.    See  the  árdele  False  Jtídg- 

MENT. 

Falso  returno  rntEViUM,  a  writ  that 
Jies  agaínft  a  ílieriff  for  falfe  returning  of 
writs  he  had  got  to,  execute. 

Falso  eordone,  ¡n  mufic,  denotes  the 
burden  or  ground  bafs  of  a  fong  when  it 
ís  not  exaél  to  the  rules  of  harmony.  Jt 
is  alfo  applíed  by  the  Italians  to  a  ter- 
tain  harmony  produced  by  the  accompa- 
niments  of  fe  vera  1  íix  ths  followíng  one 
another,  which  make  feveral  fourths  be^ 
tween  two  hígher  parts,  becaufe  the  third 
part  is  oblíged  to  make  tierces  with  the 
bafs, 

FALXj  in  anatomy,  a  procefs  of  the  dura 
mater  placed  betv^eeti  the  two  hemi- 

fphere$ 
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fpheres  of  the  brain>  and  refembling  a 
reaper's  fickle. 
FAMAGOUSTA,  a  chy  of  aftatic  Turky, 
ñuiated  on  the  eaft  end  of  the  iíland  of 

FAMES  canina,  an  exceífive  appctite, 

Seethe  artide  Bulimy, 
EA  MI  Lí  ARS  of  tbs  inquifü  ion*  a  re  peopte 
that  afíift  m  the  appviihending  oi  fuch 
perfons  as  are  aceníed,  and  to  carry them 
(o  prifon. ,  up©n  which  occaíion^  the  un- 
happy  perfon  is  íuLTounded  by  íuril  a 
tmmber  of  the  fe  offidous  gemlemen,  that 
there  is  no  poííibility  oí  efeapiog  ont  of 
their  hands.    As  a  reward  of  ibis  ha  fe 
employf  the  familiars  ave  allowed  to  com - 
mit  thVmoft  ersormous  aftíons,  to  de- 
bauebj  aiTailinate,  and  Jciil,  with  ímpn- 
mty*  Sea  the  anide  Inquisition. 
FAMILY,  familia^  denotes  the  perfons 
that  líve  together  in  one  bou  fe,  under  the 
direétion  of  one  head  or  chief  manager. 
It  alfo  íigmfces  the  kíndred  or  Jineage  of  a 
perfon,  and  is  ufed  by  oíd  wríters  for  a 
hide  or  por t ion  of  íand  fufó  cien  t  to  masn- 
taín  one  famíly.    See  the  article  HiDE* 
¿Tamil Y,  in  natural  bíítory,  a  tenn  ufed  by 
authors  to  expjrefi  any  order  of  animáis, 
orother  natural  prodoílions  of  [béfame 
clafs,    See    the  artkles  Class  and 
Order.» 
Family  curva*   See  Curve. 
FAN,  a  machine  u  le d  to  raife  wlnd  and 
cool  the  a  ir  by  agita  ting  it,    The  cuf- 
tom  which  now  prevalía  of  wearing  fans, 
was  bofi'owed  feom  the  Eaft,  wbere  tbey 
ure  ahnoft  indifpenfably   necelTary  for 
keeping.  off  the  fun  and  the  files,  Fans 
are  made  oía  thin  íkinorpiece  of  paper, 
.  taffaty,  or  other  light  ftuff,  ciu  fcmidr- 
cularly,  and  mounted   on  feveíal  1  i  tile 
fticks  of  wood,  ¡voryj  tortoi íefhel),  or  the 
likc.  The  paper,  &c.  is  ufuaü.y  paimed, 
and  in  momitíng  is  plaited  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  the  plaits  may  be  aliéis 
nately  inward  and  outward.    That  thís 
machine  was  knowo  to  the  antlents,  we 
may  infer  fio  ra  what  Terence  faysy  cape 
hac  fiabdfant)  &  vetititlum  hule  Jic  facho* 
It  was  componed  of  different  mate  riáis, 
but  the  moít  eiegant  were  made  of  pea- 
cocks  feathers,  or  .perhaps  were  fo  paint- 
ed  as  to  reprefent  a  peacock^s  tai!, 
Fan  ís  alfo  an  inftrument  ufed  m  wínnovv- 
ing  coin . 

Fans  for  corn  paypn  Ira  portal  ion  15.3  r£%d 
and  draw  back  on  exporta tion,  is.  JT-|§d- 
India  fáns  pay  for  every  ¡oo  L  grofs  valué 

at  the  fale  26  1, 143.  ai_ld,  Thedraw- 
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FANAT1CS,  wíidi  enthufhíiic,  vKmly 
períons,  who  pretend  to  revelation  and 
infpiraÉion, 

The  antients  called  thofe  fanatiel  who 
paíTed  theír  time  in  temples  (f ana Vand 
beíng  often  feízed  wíth  a  kínd  of  emliu- 
fíafnij  as  íf  infpired  by  tbedivinity,  flv-w- 
ed  wild  and  añile  gefrures,  PrncieDíma 
repreíents  them  as  cutting  and  fl^fhíns 
their  arras  with  knives;  íliaking  the  head 
was  alfo  common  among  tl\e  fanatici* 
for  Lampriditis  ¡nforms  us,  that  the  em- 
peror  Heliogabulus  was  amved  í o  that 
pítch  of  madnefsi  as  lo  fliake  his  herid 
with  the  gaíhed  fanática.  Henee  the  word 
was  applied  amongft  us  to  the  anabap-i 
tilts,  qurtkers,  &c.  at  their  h>ft  rife,  and 
is  now  an  epithet  given  to  rhe  modera 
prophets,  muggletonjansf  &ck 
FANÍONS,  in^themilitary  arti  fmall  íl^s 

carried  aiong  with  the  baggage, 
FANO,  a  biíhop's  fea  and  port-town  of 
It^ly,  íituated  on  the  gulph  of'Vtnk^  ín 
14°  eaft  long'ttudeJand44*  norrh  latitude* 
FAPESMO.a  form  of  fyllogifm,  whereín 
the  major  or  fírll  propoírtíon  is  an  uni- 
verfal  affirmative,  the  minor  an  unlyerfal 
negative,  and  the  conclnfion  a  particulai 
negative^ 

FAQUIR,  or  Fakir,    See  Fakir. 

FAR^  in  horfemaníhÍp,an  appejtation  gjven 
to  any  pare  of  a  horfe's  right  fide  :  tlms 
the  far  foot,  far  ilion Ider,  &e,  h  the 
fame  with  the  right  foot,  right  ílioulder, 

FARCE,  was  original] y  a  droll  orpetty 
íliew  exhibked  by  mountebanks  and  their 
bnffoons  in  the  open  ftreets,  to  gather  the 
people  togeiher.  At  prefent  it  is  of  more 
dignity  :  ít  ís  removed  from  the  (treet  to 
the  theati  e,  and  inftead  of  being  perform- 
ed  by  merry-andrews  to  a  mu  fe  the  r  afa- 
ble, is  a£ied  by  comedians,  and  become 
the  entertamment  of  a  polite  audieiice, 
Poets  have  reformed  the  wiJdnefs  of  the 
primitive  farces,  and  brought  them  to  the 
tafte  and  manner  of  comedy.  The  dif- 
ieren ce  between  the  two  onl>ur  ña  ge  jij 
that  comedy  keeps  to  naUire  and  proba- 
bility,  and  therefore  is  conflned  to  cer^ 
tain  laws  preferibed  by  antíent  critic?, 
wh creas  farce  difallows  of  all  laws3  orra- 
ther  fets  them  afide  on  occaíion,  X t s  end 
is  pnrely  to  make  merry,  and  ít  fticksat 
nothing  which  may  contríbute  the  reto, 
however  wild  and  extravagante  Henee 
the  dialogue  is  ufually  iow,  the  perfons 
i»feriw  raak,  £h§  feble  or  aílion  tri- 
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Vial  or  rídiculous,  and  na  tu  re  and  truth 
every  whcre  helgh tened  and  exaggerated 
íq  afford  the  more  palpable  rídicule. 

yaRCEY»  oi-Farcin.    See Farcin. 

'¡TARCIMINALIS  t  tínica,  in  anatomy, 
the  fame  with  the  allantoís.  See  th¿  ár- 
tidc  Allantois. 

FARCiN,  FaK.cTí  oiFaskíons,  in  fav- 
rjery,  a  creeping  ulcer,  and  the  mofl 
loatlifome,  ftínkin^t  ahd  fthhy  difeafe 
that  a  horfe  can  be  affefted  with. 
Jt  proceeds  from  corrupt  Wood  engender- 
ed  ín  the  body  by  over-heats  and  colds, 
and  begins  firft  with  bftrd  knots  and  puf- 
tules,  whkh  at  length  over-rnn  the  horfeYs 
wbole  body.  Its  origin  is  commonly  in 
avein»  or  near  fpme  niafter  vein3  which 
feedí  and  notorífhss  the  difeafe, ' 
So  metí  mes  it  is  occ^fioned  by  fpur  galling, 
with  rufty  fpurs,  fnaflle-bít,  or  the  bit  of 
anothec  horfe  infecí  ed  with  the  fame  dif- 
eafe< 

For  tlie  cure,  firft  bíeed  the  horfe  weí]  5 
then  take  oü  of  bay  andeuphorbmm  mix- 
ed  togethéi,  and  anoínt  the  knots  with  ¡t; 
or  baihe  the  place  with  ihe  ftale  of  an  ox 
cr  cow,  andtheherb  called  lion's  foot, 
sil  boiíed  together.  Same  apply  tallo  w 
and  horfe -dung,  burn  the  knots  with  a 
hot  iron,  or  waíh  the  fore  wiih  íalts  vine- 
gar,  aluuij  verdigreafe,  green  copperas, 
and  gunpowder,  boíled  in  chamher-lee, 
Others  again  anoínt  the  for  es  with  a  falve 
made  of  a  penny-worth  of  tar,  two  penny- 
worth  of  wbite  mercury,  and  two  hand- 
fuls  of  pigeons  düng. 

Water  Farcin,  a  fwelling  under  a  horfe's 
belly  and  chaps5  which,  being  picrced 
with  a  hot  iron,  yields  abundante  of  yel- 
hv?t  grey*  and  01 1  y  water*  It  proceeds 
from  a  horfe's  feeding  in  low  watery 
grounds,  or  in  pits  and  holes  where  the 
gufs  grows  abo  ve  water. 
The  common  way  of  cu  ring  thís  maJady^ 
is  by  letting  out  the  matter  of  the  íwelled 
parta  with  a  long-iron-rod,  he  a  te  d  red 
hot  1  Wítflnng  the  par ts  with  chamber- 
íes and  falr,  mixed  with  fome  powtíer  of 
bote  armen  i  c,  and  made  as  hot  as  may  be 
enduiedj  for  three  or  four  times. 

FARDING-DEAL,  tbe  four Eb  part  of  an 
acre  of  lamí.    See  the  artide  Acre, 

FARE,  raoítcommónly  %nifies  the  money 
f  aid  for  a  voy  age  ?  or  paífage  by  water  j 
but,  in  LonJon,  |t  ís  what  peifous  pay 
for  being  conveyed  from  one  part  of  ¡lie 
town  to  another  in  a  coacb  or  chair.  See 
the  argeles  Coach,  Waterme*),  &c, 

TAREHAM,  a  inaiket-town  of  Harap» 
Üiire,  ten  miles  eaíiof  Sou-thampron, 
Yol  AL 
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FARÉWELL  cape,  rhe  moít  foutherl/ 
promontory  of  Gtetnlandj  in  50^  weíl 
long.  and  60^  nortb  3a t. 

FARIÑA,  a  latín  term  %niíymg  meaí?  or 
the  flonr  of  com,    See  Corn,  • 

Fariña  eoecundans,  amon^ít tetan \Rs9 
rhe  i:npregnatíng  meal  or  duíl  on  the 
ápices  or  anthei^e  of  flowers  ;  which  be- 
ing; rece  i  ved  intothe  píftil,  nternSj  or  feed- 
vciTel  of  p]ants,  ft;cundates  the  rudi  n.ents 
of  the  fecds  in  the  ovai  y,  wbich  olher* 
wiie  woidd  decay  and  come  to  r.othíng. 
See  the  article  Generatjom  vf  plañís. 

FARINGTON,  a  márkét-tówn  uí  Eeik- 
íhíre,  %$  miles  nortb- weíl  of  Readmg. 

FARM,  or  Ferm,  fignifies  the  cbief  ¡]tef- 
fnage  in  a  villnge,  or  any  large  meifuage, 
whereto  belongs  iand,  meado w,  palture^ 
wood,  common,  and  which  has  been 
ttfed  to  lee  for  term  of  lite  or  years,  un? 
der  a  certain  yearly  renfc  paya  ble  by  the 
tenant  for  the  fameÉ 

In  dífferent  parts  of  the  cotmtryj  a  farm 
t%  called  by  different  appellatíons ;  m 
Láncañiire,  it  is  termed  ferm  hold  j  in 
Efiexr  a  wike ;  and  in  the  north,  a  íack* 
Accoiding  to  fomef  a  farm  íhouíd  make 
three  rentSj  or  íts  produce  íhould  amounf 
to  ihree  times  the^rent,  one  for  the  land- 
lord,  another  for  tne  charge  of  cultívate 
ingp  and  the  third  for  the  fárrhéf  and  bis 
family  to  li ve  on, 

FARMER;  the  per  fon  who  oecupies  or  1$ 
leífee  of  a  farm,  whesher  for  íífeoryears, 
See  the  artícles  Farm  and  Léase. 
Hufbandman  is  the  preper  addition  of  M 
farmeij  hníbandry  being  the  myltery  or 
art  he  profeíTes. 

Farmer,  among  mínersj  íignifies  the  lord 
ot  tíie  field,  or  the  per  fon  who  farms  the 
lof  and  cope  of  the  king* 

FARNHAMj  a  market-town  ín  thecounty 
of  Sun  y,  ten  miles  weft  of  GuÜford,  re- 
markablefor  its  large  plantations  ofhops, 

FAPvO,  a  fea-port  town  of  Portugal,  ín. 
the  provtn ce  of  Al gar va :  we ii  1  on g.  9 % 
north  lar,  36o  5o7* 

FARREATION,  oí  Confarreation, 
Ín  antiquííy,    See  Cosfarr.eation. 

FARRIER,  one  whofe  employmept  is  to 
flioe  horfeSj  and  cure  them  when  difeafed 
órlame. 

F atirieras  TOUCH,  aíeather-bag;  in  which 
are  contained  nippers,  drívers,  fhoes  for 
all  íízea  of  feett  good  íliarp  naik,  and  aíL 
the  implements  for  new  flioeing  a  horfe 
that  has  loft  bis  Üme  npon  the  road* 
A  gentleman  on  a  journey  ought  to  have 
one  of  thrle  ponches  well  prot  ided,  ar  d 
a  groom  that  knows  llOW  to  drive  nsils. 
7  P  FAR* 
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■FARRIERY,  the  art  oí tnmmmg  the  feet, 
and  curmg  difealsd  horfes.  SeeHOE.SE. 

FARS,  or  Far-Sístan,  ihe  antient  Perfis, 
heing  a  province  of  Pedía  lyíng  north- 
ward  of  tbc  golph  of  Per  fia.  Its  chíef 
■tovvü  h  Schíras* 

FARTHING.  the  leaft  copper-cotn  ufed 
in  Britain,  bein^  ha!f  of  the  balíkpenny, 
See  the  anide  CoiN. 

FÁSGESj  ín  rom.in  antiqnity,  axesbound 
up  togetheir  with  roda  or  Itaves,  and  car- 
rjied  befo-re  the  ra  man  magi  (trates  as  a 
badge  of  their  authórity  and  office. 
The  ule  of  the  Faces  was  introduced  by 
the  eider  Tarquíii¿  as  a  triarle,  of  fovcreign 
¿uthority  :  in  aítertftnes  they  were  borne 
beíore  the  confuís  bur  by  turné  oníyy 
each  bis  day,  They  had  twelve  of  them 
carried  by  fo  man  y  licluis. 
After  the  confuís,  the  prsetors  aíftimed 
them,  and  Cen  formas  oh  le  rv  es  they  had 
only  two,  though  Pkuaich  and  Pofybius 
gíve  tbem  ílx«  In  the  guvermnent  of  the 
decemviiij  it  was  the  práftice  at  firífc  fot 
only  two  of  tbem  to  havethe  falces.  Af- 
terwárdsj  each  of  them  had  twelve,  in 
the  fsme  manner  a'á  tbe  tinge, 

FASCETS,  in  the  art  of  making  glafs,  are 
the  irnns  tbru  (tinto  the  mouths  of  btttes, 
ín  order  to  convey  them  into  the  anneal- 
tag  tower, 

ÍASCTAj  in  ai-chitcfkire,  fignífies  ai)  y  fíat 
member  bayíng  a  confiderable  breadfh 
and  baí  a  ñnaü  projeíture,  as  the  band  of 
an  ardúti  av&j  larmiei,  f£f 
.Fafcias,  in  brick  buildmgs,  are  certa m 
juitings  out  of  the  bricks  over  the  Win- 
dows of  each  flor  y,  except  the  upper  one, 
Tb^fe  are  fometimes  piain,  like  thufe 
of  columns  j  bnt  fometimes  they  are 
monldedj  and  the  mouklin-g  ís  uíuaily  a 
fcimi  revería  at  the  bortom*  ahove  which 
are  two  plain  con  ríes  of  biicks,  then  an 
aítvaga!,  andj  laflly  u  boultine,  Ste  the 
anieles  Astragal  and  BpíJ ltjne. 

Fascía  lata,  ín  anatomy,  ealied  alfa 
mufcuhis  memora  no  fus,  ís  a  mufrfe  of 
the  tibia  or  leg,  arííing  fleíliy  from  the 
anterior  parí  of  the  a  menor  and  í'uperior 
fpjne  of  the  iíeum,  Soon  after  its  origin 
it  becomes  intirely  memoran  aceoos,  ar>d 
elbfeiy  ftnrounds  the  muleles  of  the  tbíghj 
after  which  it  ¡s  ínfei  ted  in  the  upper  part 
cf  the  tibia*  near  the  head  of  the  fijsula, 
añil  from  rhence  iends  out  an  aponeiifo- 
ÍÍí;  al xídIí  ovar  íhe  wbole  tibia» 
The  faícia  Ura  ferves  to  ftraw  back  the 
th%hi  and  to  elévate  both  this  and  the 
ieg  j  it  is  tlierefbre,  as.  weLUá  fome  otker 
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of  ibe  adjacenimufclc&j  common  to  hotli 
the  thrgh  and  the  leg, 

FASCUE,  inafbonomy,  cemln  psi  ts  ou 
¡u piteas  body  refenibling  belts  or  iwaths» 
T  hey  are  more  lucid  iban  the  reft  oí  ttaí 
planetj  and  are  terminated  by  ral  leí 
Jine:,  íomeumes  breader  and  tometimes 
narrtiwer.  Mr*  Huygens  ohferved  a 
faícia  in  mars  much  broader  than  thofe 
of  jupiter,  and  poíTeffing  the  middle  part 
of  hís  difkj  but  very  obic\ueÉ 

FASCIALISj  in  anacomy,  a  m  úfele  of  the 
leg  cal  le d  alfo  fartorius.  See  the  arttele 
Eartorius. 

FASCICÜLUSj  in  medicine,  denotes  a 
handfulj  or  according  to  fome,  as  much 
as  can  be  taken  up  between  tbe  íiiiger 
and  the  Ihu mb. 

FASCINATION,  a  kind  of  witchcraft  or 
enchantment  fuppofed  to  opérate  by  the 
injñuence  either  of  the  eye  or  tongue. 
To  the  firíl  kind  oí  fafeination,  Vlr^il 
alindes  in  his  third  ectogue,  nefik  (¡ais 
teatros-  o€uius  mihi  fafánat  asnos*  To 
the  fe  con  d,  Ín  hís  léventh  tclogue,  ín 
tbe  fe  linas» 

'  Autj  fi  ultra  phcitum  lúudani¡  Imcan 
frontem 

Cingiíer  ne  *uail  noceat  mala  Ihigua fuian. 

FASCINES,  in  fortification,  faggois  of 
fmaü  wood  of  about  a  foot  díameíer  and 
íixfeet  longj  bound  in  tbe  mtddle  and  at 
both  ends.  They  are  ufed  in  raiíing  bal; 
teries,  making  chandeíeers,  in  fillvng  ifp 
tbe  moat  to  facilítate  the  paítagetothe 
watl,  in  binding  the  rampaits  where  tíie 
eartb  is  bad^  and  in  making  parapets  of 
trenchts  to  í  ere  en  the  men- 
Fafcines  are  fo  metí  mes  pitched  overr  to 
be  dirown  upon  the  ene  míes  works  in 
order  to  fet  them  on  üre-  They  differ 
from  fauciíTous,  bei  ng  made  of  fmall 
wood3  whereas  the  fauciíTons  are  made 
of  branches  of  trees.  See  the  aitícle 
Saucisson, 

ílee  alfo  fafcines  fupported  by  a  chanJa- 
leer  ín  píate  XCVII.  fig.  i* 

FASHION,  a  term  nká  among  artifi«rt 
in  gold  and  ülvcr,  for  tbc  t  ron  ble,  time, 
and  labour  empioyed  in  a  piece  oí  workt 
It  is  by  the  faílnon  that  workm^S 
vienes  are  ¡egulated. 

Fashion-picces,  ¡n  the  fea-language,  are 
two  corr.paíiing  pieces  of  timber,  ínto 
which  ¡s  fixed  on  each  fide  the  tranfom. 
See  the  arriele  TR.ANSOM-.  . 

FAST,  or  Fasting,  ín  general  denóteí 
íhe  .abítinence  from  food  \  but  h  va<w 
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partícula  rt  y  ufed  for  fuch  abíímence  on  a 
relieious  account. 

Soícmtt  fáfts  ha  ve  be  en  obferved  b  a]j 
ages  and  narion*,  efpecially  in  times  of 
jnoui  nijig  and  a¿Bi&ion. 
Amcmg  the  Jews^  the  calamlties  Jor 
which  ñíiing^séhjoined,  were  a  fiege, 
the  ¡word,  peftilence,  locoíb,  the  Cater- 
pillar, difeafes,  famitie,  and  the  Hkc. 
Uf>on  tbefe  days,  they  wore  fack-cloth 
jnext  the  íkm,  theír  cloaths  were  rent, 
and  they  wore  no  íhoes  ¡  they  Itkewife 
fpríjík!ed  afhes  upon  íheír  heads,  and 
neither  wafhed  rheir  hands,  ñor  anointed 
thcirbodies  with  oilj  as  ufual. 
The  Greeks  ai\d  Romans,  and,  in  H)oi  t, 
every  nation  of  antquity,  had  theír  itatcd 
as  u  dll  as  occafional  fafts, 
The  antient  chriltíans  had  two  forts  of 
faiem»  fafts,  <vi%.  weekly  and  animal ly  5 
the  forro  er  being  obferved  every  Wed- 
neftlay  and  Friday3  and  the  fattcr  duf- 
íng  Jcnt.  See  the  aríicks  Lent  and 
Statíokary  Days- 
The  church  of  England,  greek  and  ro- 
mán thu  ixhes,  &fr,  ha  ve  Üke.wife  theír 
íhted  and  occafional  faíts.  But,  by  a 
ftatuie  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  enacledf 
that  whofoevér  by  preaching,  teaching, 
v/nting,  aflirms  it  to  be  necelFai  y  ta 
abfbin  from  fleíh,  for  the  faving  of  [he 
fo\i\  of  man,  or  for  the  fervice  of  Godf 
íliali  be  punímed  as  a  ípreader  of  falte 
news, 

FafíEng  is  tikewife  enjoined  by  the  maho- 
metan  religión,  wítnefs  the  ir  ramadan  or 
lent ;  and  even  the  pacana  of  India  ha  ve 
fe  ve  ral  remarkable  fafts.  See  the  a  r  tic  le 
Ramadak, 

Fast-days,  tboíe  appoínted,  by  pubhc 
atúhoiityj  to  be  obíerved  ir¡  fa ííing  and 
lmmilíation. 

Faet-g  round,  or  Fast-couNtry,  a- 
mong  minéis,  denotes  the  Jame  with 
íhelf.    See  the  article  Skelf. 

FASTERMANS,  among  our  faxon  ancef- 
tors,  ivere  piedges  or  bondlmen,  wbo 
were  aníwerable  for  eaeh  others  good  be- 
haviour. 

FASTÍ,  ín  román  antlquíty,  the  calendar 
wherein  were  exprefíed  the  íeveral  flava 
of  tlie  year,  wíth  ihcir  íeaíts,  games,  and 
other  ceremoníes. 

There  were  two  forts  of  faftí,  the  greater 
and  tefs  ;  íhe  former  heing  dííringuiíhed 
by  the  appeUaticn  fafii  magifiraks,  and 
the  latter  by  that  of fafii  calendares. 
The  greattr  fañi  contained  the  feafts, 
uii:h  eyiry  thing  i'elatmg  to  religión  and 
tue  ma^UhateSí 
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The  leíTer  weie  ?gi\n  diílm^níflied  mta 
íhe  ctíy  and  rotit^ti  y  taíH3  cach  adapted  to 
íhe  peúple  for  whom  they  s-verc  defígnei. 
In  alí  Ehelíí  Fafti^  íhe  c-ourt-dayí,  or  tbofe 
wheteon  car>le¿  niigbi  be  hesrd  and  fíe- 
termined,  werem.^ked  with  the  leitei  F$ 
tkfefe  days  were  calléd  ¡aih,  íVo>n  Jari, 
to  ípeak  o;*  pronounce  ;  and  the  other 
duysj  not  nmrktd  with  tbis  leíter,  were 
caKed  nefafti. 

Fastj  consulares,  was  alfo  a  tablet  or 
cluonicle,  wbereín  the  fe  vera  1  ye  a  rs  were 
denoted  by  the  refpeclive  confuís,  with 
the  principal  events  that  happened  dnring 
thejr  coirfuííhtp.  And  henee,  the  term 
faftl  h  itill  applied  to  the  archives  and 
publtc  regilters  of  a  natton, 

FAT,  íit  anatomy>  arj  oleaginous  or  buty* 
raceous  matter,  lecieted  from  the  blood, 
and  fiilíng  np  the  cavity  of  the  adipoie 
Ctílí.  Fat,  properly  and  diítincliy  fo  calU 
edj  is  not  fecreletí  from  glándulas,  but 
from  l he  little  arteries  of  the  adípo  e 
membráne,  Authors  diítinguím  it  into 
two  kindíj  which  they  expiéis  by  the 
wolí's  Itvum  or  adep?,  and  píngnedo. 
Accoi;dIng  to  thís  diítincUyn,  there  ís  no 
ftich  thing  as  levum  or  ha  id  fat  in  íhe 
fenotan  body,  its  fat  bein^  all  of  that 
Ibi  t  expreíled  by  pingue  do,  or  foft  and 
oily.  That'  this  oleaginous' matter  has 
a  ci renhtory  tnotíon ,  or  an  eorrefs  into 
the  veinsJ  \$  very  evidcntfiom  rite  fuddín 
co  n  fi!  m  pti  o  n  of  it  in  man  y  d  i  fcafes ,  a  n  d 
frotii  irs  vait  diminution  by  exercife,  or 
labonr, 

The  ufes  of  fat  are,  1.  To  fet  ve  as  a 
.kínd  of  covei ing  to  the  bndy,  ín  order  to 
defend  it  from  cold  and  other  injuries, 
2.  To  defend  the  more  tender  and  f^.n- 
íible  parts  Irom  being  too  íhongly  vc]]¡- 
cated'  by  the  íhlts.  3.  To(  preferveí  ín 
good  order  the  flexión  of  the  muleles,  cf 
the  cutis,  and  of  the  other  parts  between 
and  abont  which  it  is  plnced-  4.  To 
facilítate  the  inotions  01  fome  parts,  as 
the  eyes,  ¡avvs,  j,  To  ñll  up  a 

number  of  empty  interílicial  fpacea,  and 
by  that  nteans  to  adt!  greatly  to  the  fym* 
metí  y  and  beauty  of  the  parts  \  as  h  t  vi- 
dently  the  cafe  in  the  face,  the  neck,  &c, 
and  to  facilitóte  íhe  dilientic-n  of  the  partss 
the  fpates  between  which  it  thug  ülls  uy. 
There  ís  evidently  a  great  ufe  of  the  fa£ 
about  the  vagina,  the  anus,  the  oifa  ifchii3 
and  pudenda;  which  filhng  vip  many 
Jar  ge  fpaces  there,  gives  way  greatly  i  11 
the  diftenJIón  ül  thoíe  j>árt¿  in  the  excluí 
fio n  ot  the  foeiuSj  and  even  of  the  hárder 
excrements,  6»  l  o .  prevent  the  painhd 
7  P  1  prcliuie 
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píéffure^hí  attrition  of  the  pavts,  partí- 
cula rly  ín  the  fules  of  the  feett  the  nates, 
and  otlier  the  líke  parts  ;  inall  which  the 
fat  h  copiouíly  difpofed,  and  ferves  in  the 
place  of  a  culHlori  for  the  mufcular  ftefh 
£□  reft  upon»  7»  And,  finally,  ther$  is 
great  reafon  to  foppoíVj  that  wheii  the 
body  does  not  recave  nourifhiment  Ín  the 
11  fu  al  wajj  the  regrefs  of  the  fat  i  rito  ihe 
veins  mpplies  that  defeít, 
The  fat  of  fcveral  animáis,  as  a  goofe, 
dog,  vípei  j  bear,  and  even  that  of  man- 
kind,  are  met  with  prefcnbed  ín  the  in- 
tention  of  fuppuranves  and  digeftíves  ¡ 
for  being  of  a  pencti  Hting  nature,  they 
ar*  fu$pbfed  to  difToEve  and  rarify  the  in- 
clofed  humoui'Sj  and  brrng  thetn  to  what 
is  called  matüríty.  See  the  artícles  SuP- 
Pvratjves  ano  Kjpener.5, 
Thr  beft  wsy  of  preparing  fat  for  medi- 
cinal ule,  is  to  free  it  írom  íkins,  veins, 
£breF,  ésfr.  and  aíW  waftúng  ¡t  lili  it  be- 
comes  unbloody,  to  oielr,  ílrain,  and  pra- 
íerve  it  fiom  air% 

Í\at3  in  the  fta-langtiage^  fignifíes  the  fame 
with  bread*  Thiis  a  mip  i  =  íaid  to  have 
a  fat  quarter,  ií  the  truffing  in  or  tuck  of 
her  quaifcr  he  dcép, 

Fat  is  alfo  ufed  f^r  fe  ve  ral  uEenfifc*  as  1. 
A  great  wooden  vt/Ie],  ufed  for  the  mea- 
íiuing  of  imlN  and  conraming  aqnatter 
cr  eight  barbéis.  2.  A  I  ai  ge  brewing- 
YeíTei,  níed  by  brewejrs  to  run  the  ir  wait 
111 T  3*  A  leaden  pan  or  vtíTeJ  for  the 
making  of  JMt  at  Droiíwích. 

f  at  likewiíe  denotes  an  uncertain  meaftire 
of  capacity,  Thusafu  pf  ifmgJafs  con- 
t&insfvom  3  i  hundred  weight  to  4  hun* 
dred  weigbt  ,  a  fnf  of  unbound  bocks, 
hall  a  maund  or  four  bales  j  of  wüet 
from  20  ¡o  35  hundred  weight  ,  and  pf 
yarn,  fio  n  230  to  %zi  bundles, 

|^ÁTE,  falzfty,  denoíesan  inevitable  necef- 
f>ty  depending  11  pon  a  fuperior  caufe. 
The  Greeks  called  it  u^^t^t  as  It  were 
a  chain  w  necefíary  fei  ics  oí  things  in- 
fli.ffolubly  Hnked  togerher-  It  h  alfo 
lifed  to  e^prefs  a  cen.un  vmavoi dable  de- 
ffgnatjon  ufthings,  by  which  all  a^ents, 
both  nefefíary  and  voíuniary,  are  fway- 
ec)  and.  direíkd  to  iheii  ends»  Sea  the 
^.vtkle  Nepessity, 

in  this  hti  Ibn  íe*  fatc  is  diftinguífhe4 
iníci,  }á  Aíholíjgicíilj  arifmg  írom  the 
influence  and  pofiííon  of  che  herjvenly 
Víodíes^  which  fít  ¡s  fnppófed)  gívelaWs 
¡jptí]  to  the  demen ts  ur.á  mkéd  jodies, 
and  to  the  wills  of  mqn.  ^.  Stoical  fate, 
£eí]ned  by  Cicero  an  order  or  íeríri;  of 
-jtlJÍgSi  ^fhereíii  ^ufe  teig  Ihikzd  ¿ü 
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caufe3  eaeh  produces  anotlier,  and  tlmf 
a  11  things  flow  froin  onc  prime  caufe, 
To  this  fate,  the  iloics  fubjtft  eren  the 
^üdsP 

Pate  ís  divided  by  later  authors  into  phy* 
íical  and  divine, 

Phyficai  fate,  is  an  order  and  feries  of  na- 
turaJ  caitfes  appropríated  to  theír  eReciír, 
By  thís  fate  it  :s  thatfiie  warms,  bodieg 
com muhica te  motion  to  each  other,  &c 
and  the  effeíts  of  it  are  all  the  events  and 
pnaénoiñena  of  nature.  See  Natueie» 
Divine  fate,  .is  whatis  more  uíiulfy  cal* 
léd  providence.    Sce  Providence* 

FATÉS,  parecí  in  mythology.  See  the 
anide  Par c je. 

FATHEK,  pater%  a  term  of  relatlon  de- 
noting  a  perlón  who  haih  begot  a  chtld. 
By  the  ia^ys  of  Roixiuhis»  a  fat  her  had  atí 
unlimited  power  o  ver  h  is  diíldren,  A- 
mongít  the  Lacedíemoníans,  as  tve  learij 
in  Ariftotle^s  polítics,  the-fath'er-of  tbréa 
cbildren  was  excufed  from  the  duty  of 
mountrng  gtísrd  for  the  fecuiiiy  oí  ihe 
áíy  ;  and  a  fatber  of  four  childreiij  wn» 
e^empted  from  every  public  burden,  Tb 
popp^an  law  amougft,  the  Kom»ns> 
granted  many  noble  privileges  tú  Ihe  h« 
ihers  of  three  chíldren,  amongít"  which 
erre  vr  as,  that  he  fhould  be  ex  cu  lid  frem 
civil  oíHceSj  and  tliat  the  mother  ÍJipuld 
have  ííbertVj  in  her  father's  liíe-time,  lo 
makea  will,  and  manage  her  eflate  with- 
out  the  authority  of  tutofs. 

fialural  Fatheh,  is  he  who  has  ¿ilegití- 
mate ch  lidien. 

Fat  her  in  law,  a  peí  fon  who  has  mar* 
ried  a  woman}  who  has  childrenbya 
forme r  marriage» 

Fatker,  in  theology,  is  uf^d  in  fpeaking 
of  the  firft  perfón  oí  the  trinity»  See  the 
aríick  Trjnity, 

Fat  her  i  s  alfo  ufed  Ín  fpeaking  of  fpí  ritual 
/  and  moral  things,    Thus,  Abraham  q 
called  the  father  cf  ihe  faithfjL 

PatjíEr.  in  clmich-hilbry,  is  applied  to 
antient  authors  who  have  preferveJ  in 
their  writing^  the  tradítion  cf  the  churdt» 
ThusSt.  fchryjbftom,  S.  Baf>l}  Mi.  are 
calle d  Greek  fathers,  and  St,  Anguililla 

■  and  St,  Ambrofe  latín  fathets*  Ñoau- 
thor  who  wrote  later  than  the  twtlfth 
cenuiry  is  digniñed  wi|h  the  tltíe  of 
Father, 

Fatheít  ís  aífí?  a  title  of  hononr  given  ío 
prelates  and  dignttaries  of  the  churcb,  tq 
ihe  fiiperíors  of  convenís,  to  congrí 
gations  of  eccleftaflics,  and  to  períbn? 
venerable  for  the  ir  age  or  quality,  Thus 

W  íftjr  %^  ri^t  reverá  ípíkr  m 
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the  father  general  of  the  hsnedíÉlínes,  the 
fathers  of  the  council  of  Nice,  father  of 
bis  country,  Bte.  . 

f  ATHHa-LASHER,  a  rama  gtyen  by  the 
people  of  Cornwal.1  to  a  fifli  of  the  cottus- 
kind,  víith  thu  upper  jaw  longett,  and  a 
prkkW  hSad.   See  Cottus. 

FATHÓM,  a  long  mea  ture  containing 
fije  ísetj  chiefly  ufed  at  fea  for  meafuj> 
ins:  the  lengfh  of  cables  ,and  corda  ge, 

FATN^  SS.  See  the  arricie  COftPULENCY,. 

FATUÜS  ignis,  in  phyíiology,  a  meteor, 
othei  wife  called  will  with  a  wifp.  See  the 

FAVIFORM,  in  general,  fomethíng  re- 
fsmblmg  a  honey-comb.  Surgeons,  give 
thís  apptJlatíon  to  certa  i  n  ütcers,  whi  h 
emir  a  íanies  thro'  lutle  boles,  eípecially 
ín  the  head. 

FAVISSiE,  in  antiquíty  were  according 
to  Féftus  and  Gellíus,  cifterns  lo  keep 
water  in  :  but  the  fayífbe  in  the  capítol 
at  Rome  were  dry  c  i  ítems,  or  fu  b  térra - 
neous  cellar?,  where  they  laid  up  the 
cid  (tatúes,  broken  vcíTeIs,  and  other 
thiugí  nrQi\  in  the  temple.  Thefe  were 
iimíi  tlie  (ame  with  what  in  fome  of  the 
modern  churches  are  called  the  archives 
and  treafury* 

FAUNALIA,  ín  román  anttqnífy,  three 
ánnual  feftivals  in  hononr  of  tbe  God 
^aunus,  the  firít  of  whích  was  obférved 
on  the  ides  of  February  j  the  fecond  on 
the  i6th  of  ihe  caíends  of  March  \  and 
the  third  on  the  nones  of  December. 
Tbe  principal  Cicri  fices  on  this  o  cea  I  ion 
were  lambs  and  kids,  -Faunas  was  a 
deity  of  the  Rotnans  only,  being  wholly 
unknown  to  the  Greeks.  Virgil  make$ 
hím  a  God  of  oracles  and  predjftions* 
JIorace  calis  bim  tbe  guardián  and  pro- 
teéler  of  roen  and  wit,  and  recommends 
to  him  the  care  of  bis  eftate,  O  vid  re- 
preíents  ibis  deity  wííh  horas  on  bis 
head,  and  erowned  with  tbe  pine-tree. 
It  ís  ñippofed  the  román  Faunus  was  the 
fame  with  the  greck  Pan, 

í AUN S,  famúi  a  kind  of  rural  deities, 
among  the  antient  Romans,  reprefented 
with  hornson  their  heads,  íharp  pointed 
eavs,  and  the  reír  or  theír  bodies  like 
goats  j  they  were  the  fons  uf  Faunus.  See 
the  preceding  article* 
The  Fauni,  when  they  met  any  per  fon, 
would  tenífy  and  üupify  him  with  theír 
Very  looks  ;  and  were  the  frequent  caule 
oí  mífearriages  to  big- bellied  women; 
they  were  tbought  to  inhabit  the  woods 
together  wlih  the  nympbs  and  fatyrs. 
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a  chortis,  Jn  wbích  are  employed  íbe 
beít  voices  and  inltrument$T  to  íing  th* 
vecitatwest  píay  the  LÍfornella^,  &fc* 
this  ís  otbervvile  called  the  iittie  chorust 
or  choto  recitante. 
FAUSSE  braye,  in  fortifica tion,  a  fmall 
rampart  without  the  true  one,  abuut 
three  or  four  fathom  wide,  and  borde* eá 
wíth  a  parapet  and  banquetie* 
The  dcbgn  of  á  fauíTe-braye  ís  to  de- 
fend  tbe  fofíes  it  is  not  reckoned  Ío  ufex 
fut,  where  thete  is  a  dry  moat,  breaufe 
the  befieged  may  make  béíter  works.  for 
the  defence  of  it  than  afaufie-braye,  fuch 
as  traverfes,  fcillons  and  coffei  s  5  but  in 

1  places  furrounded  wítb  a  wet  ditch,  a 
fauíTe-braye  is  more  ufefuJ?  provided  ít 
be  mádé  only  before  tbe  enrtain  and 
flanks^  for  lying  low,  it  cannot  be 
eaíily  linrt  by  the  enemies  cannon,  and 
it  defends  the  foífe  better,  becaufe  of  itc 
low  íituation,  iban  the  true  rampart, 
wbích  011  account  of  its  heigbt  cannot  fo 
well  difeover  the  folie  i  fauíTe-brayes 
ought  never  to  be  made  before  the  faces., 
efpecially  in  places  faced  witfí  brick,  or 
ftonej  becaufe  tbe  breacb  betng  generally 
rnade  in  the  face,  the  ruíns  and  mbbiíh 
of  tbe  rampait  are  ííopped  ín  the  fau  He- 
bra ye,  wbicb  facilitaíesj  the  afcent of  the 
breacbj  and  in  places  lined  witb  hruk 
or  ítone,  the  píecDs  of  Itone  or  brick  fíjr 
ainong  the  foldiers  that  are  in  the  faufie- 
brnye.  See  the  article  FORTIFICARON- 

FAWN,  among  fpor tibien,  a  buck,  oí 
doe?  of  the  firít  year  í  or  the  young  one 
of  the  buck's  breed  in  íts  firft  yeaiv 

FAYALj  one  of  the  Aíores-iflynds,  See 
tbe  artícle  Azorhs, 

FE,  or  St.  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  México: 
weít  long.  109o,  nonhJat,  36*. 

S¿,  Fe  í/í  bagóla,  the  capital  of  the  kí ro- 
dona of  New  Granada  i  weft  long,  73% 
north  kt.  40. 

It  Ís  an  archbiHiqpric  and  the  feat  of  the 
governcrf  of  the  provínce,  ©V/ 
St*  Fe  ís  alio  a  town  of  Spaín,  in  tbe  pro- 
vínce of  Granada,  funated  on  the  nver 
Xemili   weft  Icng,  3n  45^  north  IatP 

$L  Fe  Ís  alfo  tbe  capital  of  a  provínce  of 
the  Jame  ñame  of  Terra  Firma  ín  South 
America,  fituated  on  the  river  of  Su 
Martha,  200  miles  foatb  of  Carrba- 
gf na  ;  weft,  long,  77°,  north  lat, 

FEALTY3  ín  law,  an  oath  taken  on  tbe 
admittance  of  any  teiiant,  to  be  true 
to  tbe  lord  of.whom  he  holds  bis  íand  ; 
by  thí&  patb  the  tena nt  holds  in  tbe  freeít 
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..Wranneiy  on  accounr,  that  all  whü  ha  ve 
fceP  hoid  ^¿r  ^í;;/  jtduaáffl¿  that  Ls, 
by  fealty  at  the  lealt. 
'  Thís  fealtyy  at  the  firfl:  ere  at  ion  of  ít¿ 
fround  the"  cenant  to  fideticy,  the  breach 
of  wbícb  waa  íbe  tefs  oí  hís  fec.  It  has 
been  divided  into  general  and  fpscial  ; 
general,  that  which  ¡s  to  be  per.farmed 
by  every  fubject  to  bis  pnnce ;  and  fptíciaJ, 
seqnired  only  of  fuch  ásy  ín  refpec~i  of 
tkeirfee,  are  tía d  by  oath  to  théír  lords. 
To  all  manner  of  tenures^  except  tenancy 
atwíll,  and  frank-álmo ign,  fealty ifíu- 
cident,  thongh  it  chiefly  belongs  ta 
copyhoíd  eftatb,  held  ín  fee  and  for 
íife.  The  form  of  thís  oath  by  íht. 
17  Ed,  llt  is  to  rtin  as  follows.  í£  I 
**  Ai  vtfitl  be  to  you  my  lord  D.  true 
**  .and  faifhful,  and  bear  to  you  faith 
**  for  the  Jands  and  tenemenís  which  í 
*c  hold  of  y  o  iv,  and  I  will  truly  do  and 
ef  per  for  ni  the  cuítame  í¡nd  fe  r  vi  ees  that 
*'  I  ougíu  to  do  to  yon.  So  help  nía 
"  God." 

FEAST,  or  Festival,   in  a  reljgious 
fenTep  is  a  day  of  feáfting  and  thankf- 

Among  the  antients,  feaíts  were  infti- 
tu  red  u  pon  varicus  accounts,  but  efpe- 
cially  ín  raemory  of  .fome  favourable  ín- 
terpofition  of  providerice-  Thus*  the 
jews  liad  the  ir  feafts  of  p^lTover,  p  en- 
teco ft,  and  tabernacles  \  the  Greeks,  the  ir 
cereal  i  a,  pan  a  i  lien  se  a,  and  the  Ro- 
unans,  their  faturnalía,  ambarvalia,  ©V* 
See  Passover,  Cerealja,  Éfr, 
Jn  the  antieflt  Chri  (lían  cburch,  befides 
the  high  feftivals  of  Chriíimas,  Eaíler, 
Pentecolt,  Annunciation,  there 
,wére  olhers  ínftitured  in  honour  of  the 
apoílles  and  martyrs  ;  all  which  arene- 
tamed  by  the  church  of  En  glande  See 
the  artíclés  Christmas,  Eastj-r,  &e, 
In  the  church  of  Rome,  there  are  double, 
lia  If- don  ble,  and  %iple  fe  a  lis  almoé 
wíthout  minaber,  The  ñame  óf  double 
fea  lis  is  gíven  ro  fuch  whofe  fe  r  vi  ce  is 
fuiler  and  ¡more  folemn  than  the  reft, 
which  íikewife  conftituies  the  difFerence 
tsetween  the  othera  ;  the  church  es  being 
embellííliedi  anci  the  altars  adorned,  ac- 
cording  to  tbe  rank  whích  each  faint  holds 
in  his  refpeftive  church.  AII  hígh  fefti- 
vals  have  an  oclavej  coníiíring  of  the 
feaít  itfelf,  and  the  leven  following 
days, 

In  Italy,  certain  fe íH vals  are  celebrated 
íblely  by  the  lovcrs  of  that  counrry. 
When  a  lover  wants  to^give  hís  milircft 
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the  higheíí  teflimony  of  his  gz\hr\tty¡ 
he  immediately  makes  her  the  idoJ  of 
his  devoción  ,  procnring  velpers,  and 
even  maífes,  to  be  faid  in  hcr  hononr, 
For  this  pnrpofe  he  makeíí  choice  of  the 
feñíval  of  íb me  faint  whofe  ñame  f)le 
bears ;  and  though  the  faint  has  the 
fánie  ñame,  tbey  manage  ninters  fo 
that  the  devoción  of  the  fefiival  is  pja¡n!y 
rc!ative  to  the  lover's  raiítreí'$, 
The  four  quai  tedy  feaftsj  or  ftated  times, 
vvhercon  rent  on  lea  íes  is  uíuálly  reíérved 
to  be  paídj  are  Lady^dayj  or  the  an- 
nunciation  of  the  bleffed  virgin  Mai  yj  or 
a^th  of  March  ;  the  nativity  of  St, 
Jafm  the  Baptííi,  htld  on  the  a^h  of 
June^  the  feaít  of  St,  Michael  the  arch- 
angel,»  on  the  39JI1  of  Septeml>er ;  and 
ChiiíhnaSj  or  rather  of  Su  Thomas  the 
apoÜk^  on  the  ¿ift  of  Becember,  See 
the  articíe  Anw-ünci  A'noK,  &Cm 
FEATHERj  in  phyfiolony^  a  general 
■  ñame  for  the  co  ve  ring  of  birds  {  it  being 
common  to  all  the  animáis  of  this  chis 
to  have  their  whole  body,  or  at  leaft  the 
greateft  part  of  ítj  covered  wkh  featlurí 
or  plnmagei 

There  are  two  forts  of  feathers  found  on 
birds,  *vizt  the  ftrong  and  hard  kind, 
calJed  quilis,  found  in  the  wíngs  and 
tail ;  and  the  other  plumaje,  or  foft 
feathers,  fervlng  for  the  deten  ce  aud 
orn airi ent  of  the  w h ole  body.  All  bi rd s j 
fo  far  as  yet  known,  nioult  the  feathers 
of  their  whole  body  yearly. 
Feathers  make  a  con  fid  era  ble  artície  of 
commerce,  as  ferving  for  beds,  writing- 
pens,  &c,  Thofe  for  beds  pay}  on  im- 
portation,  ilP  gs.  i^-^dj  and  draw  back 
iL  os.  3d#  O ítrich- feathers,  íf  drefíed, 
pay  75.  8-£°<jd.  the  pound,  but  íf  nn- 
dreíled  only  js.  io|gBd  ;  drawing  back 
in  the  former  cafe  6s*  o,d.  and  in  tlie 
_  latter,  35.  4^d. 

FEATHfia-EED,    See  the  artície  Eed. 
Feaiher-beds,  whether  oíd  or  n  ewj  payi 
on  importation,  each  ios.  3^-^d.  and 
draw  bacit  95.  on  exporting  them- 

FeatheRj  ín  the  manage;,  a  fort  of  natural 
frizííng  of  the  hair,  which  in  fome  parts 
rifes  ahove  the  reftj  refeuiblíng  the  tip  of 

,  an  ear  of  coni.  This  happens  moít 
frequently,  betv/een  the  eyes  ;  and  if 
Jower,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  weak  fight. 
A  fea t her  opon  a  horfcfs  neck;  is  called 
a  román  feather  \  being  a  row  of  /hair 
turned  back?  and  forming  a  mar k  like  a 
fword^blade  near  the  mane* 
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M^-Feather,  ín  the  falt- borles,  the  par- 
tition  ín  the  middte  of  (be  furnace,  whích 
¡t  divides  into  two  chambers.  See  the  ar- 
tícle  SALT- 

FhaTHER-edced,  among  carpenters,  sn 
appdhitíon  given  to  planks  or  boanís, 
which  ha  ve  one  íide  ihicker  iban  the 
othér. 

Priméis  FeatHEr,  a  píant  otherwífe  calkd 
amaranth»    Se e  the  árdete  Amarasth, 

FEAZÍHG  in  the  fea-language,  lignítica 
the  íavelJing  out  oí'  any  great  rope,  or 
cable,  at  the  end. 

FEBRlFüGEt  in  medicine,  an  appeUaííon  i 
given  to  fueh  medicines  as  mitígate,  or 
remo  ve  a  fe  ver,     Thefe  medicines  are 
otherwife  termed  antifebritfa,  Fe  m  i  fu  ge 
is  alio  a  ríame  for  the  eentaiirium  minus. 

FEBRISj  kever,  in  medicine,  See  the 
anide  Fe v er. 

FÉBRUARY,  ín  chronology,  the  fe  con  d 
nion th  of  the  year,  reckoning  from  Ja- 
nuary,  fírít  added  to  the  calendar  of 
Rotnulus  by'Numa  Pompilius. 
Fehruary  deiived  i ts  ríame  from  Febnia, 
a  feaít  held  by  the  Rotnans  in  this  month, 
in  behalf  of  the  manes  of  the  deceafed, 
at  fthieh  cereroony  facrifices  were  per- 
f armed,  and  the  laft  office  i  weie  paúl 
to  the  Avades  of  the  defunéi. 
February  in  a  common  year,  confias  only 
of  twenty  eight-days,  but  ín  ihe  bífftx- 
tileyear,  it  has  twenty  nine,  on  account 
of  the  inteicallary  day,  added  that  ye ar* 
See  the  mticle  Bi 5 s EXTILE, 

FECIAIES,  or  Foecíales,  a  college  of 
príelb  inítituted  at  Rome  by  Numa, 
CüiTÍiflmg  of  twenty  perfons,  felecled 
out  of  the  beft  familíes*  The  ir  bufinefs 
ivas  ta  be  arbitrators  of  all  matters  re- 
lating  to  war  and  peace,  and  to  be  the 
guardián 6  of  the  public  faíth-  It  is  pro- 
bable that  they  were  ranked  among  the 
ofEicers  of  religión,  to  procure  them  the 
more  deference  and  authority,  and  to 
reikler  their  perfons  more  íacred  among 
the  people,  If  the  tommonwealth  had 
rece  i  ved  any  injury  from  a  foreign  fíate, 
they  immediately  difpatched  the  fe  offkers 
to  de m and  fatis  fací  ion,  who,  if  thty 
couíd  not  procure  it,  were  to  atteft  the 
gods  againlí  the  people,  and  country,  and 
to  denounce  war:  otherwife  they  con* 
tiirmed  the  allianee,  or  contraíted  a  new 
one,  wlncb,  they  jatífied  by  facrificíng  a 
hog. 

FECULA,  or  F/fcula,  in  pharmacjv 

See  the  artícle  FíéCula. 
FliCUXKNT,  or  FjECVhtUTt    £«  the 

aníclt-  F-^CULEÍJT, 


FECÜNDÍTY,  or  FoECUNDiry,  tá* 
fame  with  fertíKty,   See  Fertí-litív 

FEEj  in  lawj  fignifies  a  certain.'  aJiowance 
to  phyíician a 3  ba rr i ftejs^  a tto rn iea>  - arA 
other  office rs7  as  a  rcward  for  theír  pains 
and  labotir. 

If  a  perfon  refufe  to  pay  an  office r  hh 
due  tees,  the  court  will  grant  an  attatb- 
ment  &gainíl  hlm$  to  be  commítteó  til! 
ihe  fees  are  paid  5  and  an  attorney  tnay 
bring  an  afUon  of  the  cafe  fbr  bis  fees» 
againft  the  client  that  reia:ied  h&m 
his  caufe. 

Fbé   alio  denotes  a  fettled  perq^tíite  of 
public  oíHcevs,   pay  a  ble  by  thofe 
employ  them. 

The  fees  due  to  tbe  ofEcers  of  the 
cuílom-honfe,  are  expreíly  mentioned 
in  a  feheduie,  or  tabíe,  which  is  hu 
up  in  public  view  in  the  faid  office,  and 
in  all  other. places  where  the  faid  fees  are 
to  be  paid  or  received.  And,  íf  any 
officer  lliall  ofíend,  by  a£ling  contrary 
to  the  regtilations  thereín  contained,  he 
ilia  ( i  forfeSt  his  office  and  place,  and  be 
for  ever  afrer  incapable  of  any  oflice  i  A 
the  cnñom-houfe. 

The  other  public  offices  have  likewife 
their  fettled  fees,  for  the  íeveral  branches 
of  bu  finéis  tranfaÉled*in  thcin- 

Fee-estate,  that  heíd  by  the  benefif  oí 
a n other,  and  for  whích  fome  fervíce^ 
rent,  or  acknowledgment  is  paid  to  the 
chief  lord,  or  fu  per  i  or,  ín  whom  the  mere 
propriety  of  the  foil  always  continuas. 
Fee  is  generally  divided  into  abfolute  and 
conexiónala  Abfohtte,otherwifetermed 
fee-íimple,  is  where  a  per  fon  is  feized  of 
lands  or  tenements,  to  him  and  to  his 
heirs  fvr  ever;  w  he  reas,  fee  ^  ta  i  1,  or  con- 
di  tí  o  nal  fee,  is  where  a  perfon  ¡s  feiaed 
of  lands,  with  a  limitación  to  him  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body*  A  fee  fimpíe  is 
Ihe  largefl:  eftate  a  perfon  can  have,  and 
can  be  oonveyed  by  no  other  ejtpreílloTi 
but  heirs  for  ever  ;  yet,  in  a  will,  whícii 
is  more  favoured  than  a  grant,  the  tnten- 
tíon  of  the  teílator  Is  more  confidtred 
than  the  literal  meaníng  of  the  words. 
See  the  artície  Tail. 

Fee  farm,  a  kmd  of  tenure  without 
homagej  fealty  or  other  fervíce,  eKcept 
that  mentioned  in  the  feoffment  j  which 
ís  üfually  the  fu  II  rent,  or  ac  leaít  a 
fousth  part  of  it. 

The  na  ture  of  this  tenure  ht  ths  t  ¡f  the 
rent  be  behind,  and  unpaid  for  two 
ye  ais,  th  en  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs  rnay 
hgve  an  aílica  for  the  recüvery  of  tha 
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Wm  EX'PECT  AfiT.     See  EXPECTANT, 

FEELftRS,  in  natuiil  hiítory,  a  ñame 
ut'tíd  by  fome  for  the  horns  of  infecís. 

FEELING,  one  of  the  íive  esternal  feries, 
by  which  wc  obtain  the  ideas  of  folíd, 
hard,  foft,  rougb,  hott  coid,  wet,  dry, 
and  other  tangible  qualitíes- 
This  fehfe  is  the  eoarfeft,  but  at  t^e  fame 
üme,  the  fureft  of  all  other§ :  it  is  befidts 
the  moít  «ni vería]  *  We  fee  and  hear 
vritb  fmaJl  portíons  of  our  body,  but  we 
fe  el  with  all*  Nature  has  beftowed  that 
general  fenfatitm  wherever  the  re  are 
líe r ves,  and  tbey  ate  every  where,  where 
the  re  is  life.  Weie  it  otherwife,  the 
parts  divefted  bf  Í£  might  be  de  (tro  ye  J 
without  our  knowledge.  It  feems  that 
wpon  this  account  n ature  has  pro- 
vided,  that  this  fen  faltón  íhouíd  not  re* 
qutre  a  particular  organización*  The 
Itmcl it  re  of  the  nervous  papilla;  is 
jiot  abfohiiely  neceffary  tü  it*  The  Jips 
of  a  freíh  wound,  the  perioíleum,  and 
the  íendons*  when  uncovered,  are  ex- 
trernely  fen  fi  ble  without  them.  The  fe 
nervoüs  exfremities  ferve  only  to  the 
perfeclion  of  feelmg,  and  to  diveríify 
feüfatíon. 

Feeling  is  the  hafis  of  all  other  fenfatíons* 
All  the  nervous  foitUsj  while  animated 
fcy  their  fluids,  have  thís  genera  Ifenfatíon  ¡ 
but  the  papilla?  in  the  íkín,  thofe  of  the 
¿mgens  in  paiticular,  have  it  in  a  more 
exquitite  degree,  fo  pírfc&ly,  that  ihey 
convey  .fome  not  i  ce  of  the  figure  of  the 
Jodies  which  they  touch* 
The  objeft  of  feeling  is  every  body  that 
has  coníiítency  or  íolidíty  enough  to 
move  the  fmface  of  our  íkm«  It  was 
mecefiary  to  perfeét  feeling,  that  the 
uerves  íhould  íorm  fmall  eminences,  be- 
caufe  they  are  more  eafíly.nioved  by  the 
impresión  of  bodies,  than  an  uniform 
fu r face,  It  is,  by  means  of  thís  ítruélure, 
that  we  are  enahled  to  díítlnguííh  not 
only  the  ñze  and  figure  of  boíl  íes,  their 
hardnefs  and  fofmeís,  but  alfo  their  heat 
and  cold, 

Feeling  is  fo  ufefui  a  fenfatíon,  fjiat  ít 
íupplies  the  office  of  the  eyes,  and  in 
fome  fenfe  indemnifies  us  for  theír  bfs, 

Feeling  a  horfi}  in  the  ma negé,  is  of 
two  forts*  i.  To  hú  a  horíe  in  the 
hand,  is  to  obferve,  that  the  horfe  be 
under  fubjeftion,  by  obeyíng  the  bit, 
To  feel  a  horfe  «pon  the  haunches,  is 
xo  obferve5  that  he  plies  or  bends  them* 

FEINT»  in  fencingj  a  íhew  of  ?makíng  á 
thruft  at  one  parv,  in  order  to  deceive 
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the  enemy,  that  yon  m^y  really  flii^ 
him  in  auotherÉ 

A  fimple  íeint  is  a  mere  moríon  of  íhe 
wrirt,  without  ílirring  the  foot» 
FELAFTONV  in  logic,  one  of  the  (1^ 
moods  of  thethird  figure  of  fyUogifms 
whevein  the  íiiií:  propoíition  is  an  uui* 
verfal  negative,  the  fecond  an  imivcrfal 
affirmative,  and  the  third  a  partí cuJar 
negative, 

FELIS,  in  zQology,  is  «fed  by  Linnjcu^ 
as  the  ñame  of  a  large  gemís  of  <pj3. 
drupedsj  of  the  order  of  the  ferse  j  the 
cbarafters  of  whícb  are  ihefe  ¡  the  fdre- 
teeth  are  fmall,  oblufe,  and  equal  j  the 
tongne  is  furniíhed  with  piicltle?,  aü 
pointing  backwards  j  and  the  feet  are 
íbrmed  for  el  i  mbíng,  with  elaws  which 
nía  y  be  drawn  in  or  exerted  at  the  crea- 
ture's  píe  a  fu  re» 

To  this  ge  ñus  bel&hg  tlie  lion,  tiger^ 
leopard,  cat,  cat  of  the  mountain,  lyrj^ 
and  ounce*    See  Lion,  Tigir,  &c. 

FELIS   VOLANSj    the    FLYtÑG  CAT,  áJl 

animal  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
flying  fquirrel.    See  Sc^üiRREl. 

FELtS  ZIBETHtCUS,  the  CÍVET-CAT.  Set 
the  article  ZiBETHICuM  ANIMAL* 

FELKIRK,  a  town  of  Auflría,  in  Ger- 
many,  thirty-five  miles  fouth-eaíl  of 
Conítance, 

FELLOWSj  in  fortifica!  ion,  are  íix  pieces 
of  wood,  each  whereof  form  a  píece  of 
an  arch  of  íixty  degreeSj  and  jotned  all 
together,  by  dutlegés,  make  an  intire 
circle  \  which  with  che  ad (lición  of  a 
nave,  and  twelve  fpokes,  make  the  wheel 
ofa  gun  carrtage.  Theír  th  icknefs  ufually 
is  the  diameter  of  the  hall  of  the  gun 
they  ferve  for,  and  theír  bread  th  foroc* 
thing  more. 

FELLOWSHIP,  orCOMPANY,  in  aritfo 
metícj  is  when  two  or  more  join  theír 
ftocks,  and  trade  together,  dividíng  their 
gairr,  or  lofs,  proportionably, 
Fellow/hip  is  either  with  or  without 
time,  Qneílions  without  time,  oz  in  the 
íingíe  rule  of  fellowíhip,  as  it  is  írequenE- 
ly  called,  are  vvrought  by  the  foilovving 
pro  pon  ion  g 

As  the  whole  ftock  to  the  whole  gain  or 
Jofs,  fo  is  each  manV  particular  ñock 
to  bis  particular  íhare  of  gain  or  loís. 
Example  I#  A,  B,  and  C  make  a  joint 
ftock :  A  puts  in  460  L  B  510I.  and 
C  480!,  they  gain  340I.  what  part  ofií 
beíongs  to  each  ? 

In  order  to  the  foluíton  of  this  queftíaflj 
£nd  the  total  of  their  ¡oint  íiock,  vi*- 
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A's  ftock  4G0I.  +  B*s  ftock  510].  -j- 
Cs  ftock  4S0  1.  =  J4 -sol-  the  total  ftock. 
Tiren  i.  To  ñx\á  A*s  íhare  of  the  gain, 
fíate  as  foliows  :  If  1450I.  :  340  1.  :  : 
460!.  which  being  worked  by  the  rule  of 
linee,  the  anfwer  will  be  107L  17S.  a|d. 
fcr  A*s  íbare  of  the  profit* 
a#  B's  filar*  of  the   gain,  by  ftating 
thus,  íf  1450 1.  ;  340!»       S10Í»  arvcí 
working  by  the  rule  of  three,  wiil  be 
fouüd  to  be  119  L  II  s.  8'  d, 
3#  C's  íhare  will  appear  11  al.  us.  o£d. 
when  worked  as  befare,    after  having 
ftaud  trios,   If  1450!.  :  340I.  :  :  480I, 
Es*  II.  Sufípofethreepartners,  A,  B,  and 
C  make  a  joirvt  ftock  ín  this  manner  :  A 
puts  ín  14L  B  33L  and  C  40L  Ín  allySI. 
with  which  they  trade,  and  gain  iz  I, 
requiicd  each  man's  true  íhare  of  that 
gaín  ?  The  fírtt  operation  for  A^s  part 
of  the  gain  will  fland  thns, 
96]  1  i%(  t  ;  24I  i  s[  —  ga.ín- 
96!  i  ial  ;  :  gal  ;  4!  =  B*s  gain, 
96]  :  12I  :  :        "  5^  =■  C  s  gain. 
Proof  jL-f^K  +  sl.riigL  the  w lióle  gaín* 
That  is,  if  the  total  of"  alJ  theír  particu- 
lar gairis  amounts  to  the  whole  gain,  the 
work  is  true  i  if  not,  fome  miltake  has 
been  committed. 
Felmjwship  wth  time,  ufually  called  the 
Doubis  Rule  0} '  fslhnvjhif ,  beca  ufe  e$ery 
man's  money  is  to  be  confidered  with 
íeiatipn  to  the  time  of  its  con tfnuance  in 
the  joint  ftock.    It  \s  worked  thu$, 
riuihiply  each   man's  ftock  by  the  re- 
fpeclive  ei  me  he  puts  ít  in  for,  á*nd  add 
all  the  producís  ¡   the  total   of  which 
nuiíl  be  your  fíift  mimber  thtough  all  the 
ílatiogs 


befo  re ;  and  each  man's  particular  ftock* 
multiplied  by  its  time,  thethird. 
Note,  all  the  particular  times  (if  not  fo 
glven)  muft  be  reduced  into  one  deno- 
mination,  í»  e;  all  years,  all  months,  alt 
weeks,  or  all  days,  $fc.  See  Rjeductton. 
Ex.  I,  A  put  into  company  ¿óoL  for 
eigKt  mónita,  E  279L  for  ten  months, 
and  C  735L  foi  hx  roomhs  \  they  gained 
joooL  What  filare  of  it  mníl  each  nave*? 
For  the  fo!ution  of  this  queíiion*  pro-' 
ceed  as  folíows.  A's  Hock  560U  x  %  its 
tíme  ™  44S0,  B's  ftock  7 9 i .  x  ro  its 
time  —  5790,  C's  ftock  735K  x  6  its 
thne  44  ioT  '  Thtm  4480  ^-  2790  + 
4410  —  11ÓS0.  Now  1,  To  iínd  A's 
íhare  of  the  profit.  ¡late  Ihus,  If  iró^oL 
i  1000L  :  :  44^aL  which  being  worked 
by  The  rule  of  three,  the  anfwer  will  be 
11?.  a|d,  for  ATs  íljare   of  the 

gaín. 

For  findíng  B"s  íhare,  fíate  thus,  íf 
11680L  :  ioooK  ;  zjgol.  and  workingas 
befo  re  tlirecÜed,  the  anfwer  will,  .be' si  3  Si* 
17S.  4|d. 

3.  To  find  C's  proporEÍon  of  the  gaín, 
fay,  if  ri¿Sol*  :  1000I  :  :  441  ol.  then 
working  it  by  the  role  of  three,  the 
true  amovint  of  his  íhaie  will  appear  to 
be  377K  nf.  4Íd. 

Exf  II,  Thrt-e  merchants,  A,  B^and  C, 
enter  into  partnermip  thas  ;  A  puts  into 
the  ftock  6  5  L.  for  eight  months  i  B  puts 
ín  78Í,  for  twelve  months ;  and  C  puts 
in  for  íix  mojithsi  With  ihís  JoinE 
ftock  they  trafric,  and  gaín  16ÓI.  i^s. 
'Tis  required  to  íínd  each  man's  íliare  of 
the  gain  proponionable  to  his  ftock  and, 
time  of  employing  ít* 


íhé  gain  or  lofs  the  lécond,  as 
I,  ATs  ftock  65I,  X    S  months,  the  time  it  was  employed  —  530 
3*  B*;s  flock  7SK  x  ia  months,  the  time  ít  was  employed  zz  936 
3<  C's  ftock  84I.  X    ó  months,  the  time  it  was  employed  —  504 
The  fum  of  all  thofe  producís  is  1960 
Then,  as  hefore,  the  feveral  proportions  will  ftand  thus  ; 

1960  :  i6Éstí  ;  :  510  :  44,  3      44!.  4S.  for  A's  ílrarei 

1960  :  x66,6  :  :  936  ;  79,56  —  791.  us.  2Íd.  for  B*s  íliare» 
1960  :  iS6f6  ;  :  504  ;  4^84  = i5s«  9Í-d.  for  Cs  filare. 


The  whole  gain  ~  166L  US- 
FELO  de  SE,  ín  law,  a  perfon  that  ddi- 
beratel^  hys  violent  hands'  on  himfelf, 
and  is  the  occafion  of  his  untímely  denh, 
whether  by  banging,  drawning,  fkbbing, 
flioúting,  or  any  otber  way. 
It  is  a  fpecies  of  fe  ion  y,  of  which  infant?, 
ideots,  lunática,  and  peí  fons  difti  acléd  by  a 
difeafej  cannot  be  guihy,  it  being  the  will- 
ful  and  delibérate  perpetraron  of  felf- 
mu  rder,  ti  1  at  c  onít  itu  tes  1  h  is  or  i  m  e, 
Vol.  II,  - 


The  goods  and  chattels,  both  real  and  per^ 
fonal,  of  a  fe  lo  de  fe,  are  forfeited  to  the 
king  :  howevei;,  the  jury  frequtntly  fav* 
the  foifeiture?  by  finding  theír  verdícl  lu- 
nacy  ^  to  which  they  are  inclined,  on  av 
favou rabie  interpretation,  that  it  is  im- 
ponible for  a  perfon  ín  his  fenfes  to  do  st 
thing  fo  cónUary  to  nato  re. 
FELON,  in  law,  a  perfon  guilty  of  felony ♦ 
See  the  anide  Felón  y. 

7  CL  Fblon- 
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Ff.LON-wo&Tj  Jn  botan  y,  the  fame  with 
the  folanum,  or  deadly  nightíhade, 

FELON  Y>  in  law,  a  capital  en  me,  next  ¡n 
degiee  to  petit  treaíbn,  and  commítted 
with  an  evil  intention  5  fuch  are  onuder, 
theft,  fuicídej  fodomy,  rape,  &fc\  See 
thfí  anides  MíjeíDEii,  Theft,  Sfr. 
Felony  is  either  by  the  common  law,  the 
civil  láWj  or  by  ftatute* 
Felony  at  common  law  ís  eñher  agaínft 
the  life  of  a  perita;  as  murder,  man- 
fla nghter,  felo  de  fe,  and  fe  defendendo \ 
againft  his  goods,  as  larceny,  and  robberyi 
againíl  his  habitatíon,  as  b«rgtar)rt  arfon, 
and  houíe-breaking;  or,  laftly,  againft 
.publíe  ¡uftice,  by  breach  of  prifon,  refeue, 
and  efeape,  £ft\ 

Píracy,  and  ro bbery  and  murder  on  the 
fea,  is  felón  y  both  by  the  civil- law,  and 
by  ítatute,    See  tbe  artides  Muk,dbr, 

BuRGLARY,  ROEBEIIY, 

The  re  are  ufually  reckoned  twó  forts  of 
felony,  one  Jighter,  and  fuch  as  for  the 
firft  offence  may  be  allowed  benefit  of 
clergy  ¡  whictj  the  other,  or  greater  may 
not.    See  the  artícle  Clercy, 
Felón  y  is  punifhable  with  Sois  of  life,  and 
of  Jands  not  intailed,  alfo  of  goods  and 
chattels,    It  aífb  corrupta  blood,  unlefs 
the  ftatute,  making  an  o  fien  ce  to  he  fe- 
lony* ordains  it  fhall  be  otherwife,  as 
fome  ílatútes  do* 
FELTj  in  com  tuerce,  a  fort  of  .ftuff,  de- 
riving  al)  its  confiítence  merely  ¡from  be- 
ing  fulledj  01  wróught  with  lees  and  fize, 
wifhout  eithfir  fplnníng  or  weavíng. 
Felt  ts  rnade  either  of  wool  alone,  or  of 
wool  and  háfr*    T  lio  fe  of  french  make, 
3 A  yards  long,  and  ji-broadj  for  cloaks, 
pay  eachaK  14 s,  r T-*í d .  on  importa- 
ron, and  draw  back  iL         3  d.  on 
exporting  them  again. 
FELTRÍ3  a  town  of  Italy,  lubjeft  to  Ve- 

nice,  thírty-five  miles  nortb  of  Padua. 
FELUCCA.,  in  fea-affairs,  a  little  velTel 
with  fix  oars,  frequent  in  the  Meditei  ra- 
nean, which  has  this  peculiarity,  that  íts 
helm  may  be  applied  either  in  the  head  or 
fíe  ni,  as  occafion  reemíres, 
FEM  ALE  ,  fmffiite&t  a  term  peculiar  to 
animáis,  íignifying  that  fex  which  con- 
ceives  and  generates  its  young  within  ít- 
i'elf.    See  Sex  aod  Generation. 
Fe  males  differ  i  11  many  refpeíts,  beíides 
íbc?  from  males :  in  moft  quadrupeds 
.    they  are  fmaller  and  weakerj  but,  ín  bírds 
of  prey,  the  re  ver  fe  ofthis  general  ly  liolds» 
See  the  ai  ti  de  Male. 
Fe male  is  alfo  applied,  ñgtiratively,  to 
ihíngsvrahout  liíe^  from  the  r^ftjuWancí 
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they  bear  to  the  Témales  of  animáis  s 
tbus  we  fay>  a  female  ferew,  female 
flower,  &c,  See  ScreWí  Flower, 

FEMME  covEitT,  in  law,  a  marrie¿ 
woman,    See  the  artícle  Coveeiture. 

Fbmme  solé?  an  tinmarried  woman,  who'fe 
debts,  contracled  before  mam  age,  be. 
come  thofe  of  her  huíband  after  it, 
A  femme  fole  merchant,  ís  where  a  wo* 
man,  in  London,  nfes  a  trade  alofle, 
without  her  huíband,  on  which  accoiint 
file  íliall  be  cbarged  without  him» 

FEMINÍNE,  or  Foeminine,  in  gram- 
mar,  one  of  the  genders  of  nouns.  See 
the  artícle  Gender, 
The  feminme  gender  ferves  to  intímate 
that  tbe  noun  belongs  to  the  femnle.  h 
latin^  the  feminine  gender  ís  moft  coní. 
monly  diílinguiíhed  by  the  artícle  hac, 
as  Jt  is  in  the  greek  by  the  artícle  »?,  I& 
the  french  the  ar ticte  /¿cdmmonly  denotes 
this  gender  j  but  we  have  na  fuch  di- 
ftin&ion  by  articles  in  the  engliíhlanguage, 

FEMUR,  'os  femüriSj  m  anatorny,  the 
thi^h-bone, 

This  is  the  longeft  and  ftrongelr  bone  k  - 
the  whole  human  fí  ame.  In  íts  uppsr 
extrcjnity  is  to  be  obíérved  a  very  large 
head,  and  in  this  head  a  cavky  deílined 
for  the  Kgamentum  rotunda  ms  hy  means 
of  which  it  is  flited  in  the  aceta  bu  lum, 
and  itslujtation  upwards  preven  red;  To 
its  neck  is  aíüxed  a  robuft  annulár  liba- 
men t,  which  contatos  the  head  and  ut± 
of  %  bone  as  it  were  in  a  cafe :  ít  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  the  pi  ogrefs  of  this  neck  is 
not  ílraight  but  obliquej  nearly  horizon- 
tal, and  turníng  fomewhat  outward,  be> 
ing  the  contri  vanee  of  na  ture  for  keeping 
the  thighs  afunder,  by  whkh  means 
tread  the  firmar  3  and,  by  this  fituatíon  of 
the  neck  of  this  bone  alfo,  fe  vera  3  m  u  fe  les 
have  a  mucb  more  commodíous  infertiea 
than  could  otherwífe  have  been  poñible, 
Next,  may  be  remarked  the  fpongy  es* 
vernons  ft ruciare  of  this  extreniity  of  rlie 
bone,  by  reafon  of  which  it  is  íefs  fiable 
to  fraéluresj  efpecialíy  tn  this  partí  tk 
aperturas  for  the  ingrefs  of  fe  vera  I  vefíels 
are  alfo  obfcrvable  j  and  there  are  two 
.  a pophy  fes t  cail ed  troch a n te rs,  w h  i ch  ferve 
for  the  infertíon  of  the  m nicles  of  the 
thigh,  andwhich,  together  with  the  head, 
become,  before  puberty,  diñiníl  epiphy- 
fes,  Xn  tbe  lower  extremity  of  the  fémur 
we  obferve  two  heads>  wíth  a  cavity  be» 
tween  them,  for  the  articula tjpn  with  the 
tibia  j  alio  a  pofterior  cavity  in  tended  to 
gi  ve  fafe  palTage  tothe  velfels  of  the  tibia  2 
there  ¿i  bfiíidesj  an  iateiw  cavity,  fot 
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tfie  placíng  of  the  patellas  and  laftly, 
two  condyUs,  or  tubercles,  placed  near  the 
headSj  and  frrving  fot' a  fixed  point  tothe 
origin  of  the  mu  fe!  es,  which  are  to  move 
the  foot.  In  the  exterior  pait  oft trefe  we 
obferve  a  peculiar  depi  eíTion,  añd  often  a 
íiugle  fefamoide  bone  5  and  fo metí  raes 
thereis  alio  found  another  of  thefe  in  the 
other  tuherdtr  :  this  ufuatly,  bowever, 
|3  a  p  pe  n  s  i  n  oid  fu  bj  e¿b  *  The  w  hole  e  x- 
tte  mi  ty  of  the  f  em  u  tr a  i  s  fee  n ,  q  u  i  te  to  t  h  e 
age  oí  pubes  ty,  a  perfeclly  diftinfl  epi- 
phyíis*  In  ihc  body  oí  the  thigh-bone  it 
is  remarkfid  that  the  anterior  Ai  1  face  is 
convex,  but  the  poílerior  fomewhat  con* 
cave :  the  obliquity  of  thí$  part  of  the 
body  is  Ungular :  íes  fpíne  is  mnarkable, 
as  is  alfo  its  great  cavity  for  contaíning 
the  marrow.  The  ftrengtfa  and  fir  reméis 
of  this  bpne  are  furprífingly  great  *  henee 
the  ufe  of  the  thigh-bone  is  to  fupport  and 
fulbin  the  weíght  of  the  whole  body,  and 
its  moveable  articularon  at  the  head  gives 
way  to  the  eafy  moción  of  the  body,  while 
the  feet  are  unmoved, 
For  fractures  and  luxations  of  the  fémur 
or  the  thigh-bone,  fee  the  articleTHiCK- 

FEN,  a  place  overftowed  with  water,  or 
abounding  with  bogs,  See  the  articles 
Bog  and  Drainjngí 
Fens  are  either  madeupof  a  congeries 
o  f  bogs,  or  coníift  of  a  multitude  of  pools 
or  lakes  with  dry  fpots  of  laúd  intermix- 
ecíj  like  fo  man  y  little  ifhnds. 
Severa  I  ftatutes  ha  ve  been  made  for  the 
dj  aíning  of  fens,  chiefly  in  Kent,  Cam- 
bridgertiire»  Bedford/hue,  and  Lincoln- 
filtre  i  and  by  a  late  aft,  11  Geo.  II, 
com  mi  (lio  neis  íhaíl  be  appoínted  for  the 
efFecInally  draíning  and  preferving  of  the 
fens  ín  the  iíle  of  Ely,  who  are  autho- 
rized  to  make  draios,  dams,  and  proper 
works  thereon  ;  and  the  y  may  chaige  the 
landholders  therein  with  a  yearly  acre- 
tax,  and  in  default  of  payment  fell  the 
defaulter's  lands. 

FEN  CE  i  ín  country-aífairs,  a  hedge,  wal!, 
ditchj  bank,  or  other  mclomre,  made 
artmnd  gardens,  woods,  com-ñelds, 
The  chief  reafon  why  woodlands  and 
plantations  fo  feldom  profper,  is  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  the  neglecl:  of  fencing 
them  round,  to  keep  out  the  caule.  This 
neglect  prevail s  muob  ín  the  noríhern  patts 
ot  this  ifland,  though  the  ufe  of  fences  ís 
certainly  more  neceffary  the  re  than  in  the 
fotutas  the  lands  require  more  melter  and 
warmth,  Thereare  feveralwaysof  fencing 
iands,  but  the  nfual  is  that  of  hedging 
Ü  with  either  yrhíte  or  black  thorn,  «rab, 
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hotlyj  alder,  or  furze,  &c>  See  ÍÍEDGEr 
Bnt  the  beít,  and  probably  the  cheapeírr 
confidering  the  dm  ation  and  goodnefs  of 
it,  where  fíat  ñones  are  not  ío  be  had,  tsÉ 
in  a  graffy  place,  to  dig  turf,  a  fpit  or 
near  a  fpit  deep,  the  breadth  of  your 
fpadea  and  aboutfour  or  five  inches  thicks 
lay  thefe  turf  with  the  graís  outward^ 
even  by  a  line  on  one  fide,  and  ort  the 
backfide  of  thefe  lay  another  row  of  turf, 
lea vt ng  a  foot  fpace  of  folid  g round  on  the 
ou t Cv\ e,  to  pre ven t  th e  bank  from  íli pp í ng 
in,  if  the  ground  fhould  any  way  be  íauU 
ty ;  on  the  outfide  ©f  which  you  may 
make  a  ditch  of  what  breadth  or  depth 
you  pUafe  j  or  you  may  lovuer  the  ground 
on  each  fide  with  a  fina  II  ílope,  two  feet 
fieep,  by  which  means  you  will  ha  ve  no 
lofs  of  pafhire  by  the  fence,  becaufe  it  will 
bear  grafs  on  both  fides-  Tbenj  with 
the  earth  that  comes  out  of  the  duches  or 
íloped  places,  fill  the  middle  of  the  bank 
level  with  the  turf  on  each  fide,  and  thea 
lay  two  more  rows  of  turf  11  pon  the  ríi  íi, 
and  then  fill  it  again  as  before:  this  do, 
ti  11  your  bank  be  four  feet  bígh,  or  of 
svhat  height  you  pleaíe,  only  your  foun- 
dation  multbe  al  way  s  broaderthe  higher 
you  ra  i  fe  ít.  Yon  muft  obferve  on  each 
íide  to  give  a  fmall  ílope  to  the  bank,  fo 
as  to  make  the  top  aboút  three  feet  wíde, 
u pon  which  plantqulckj  making  otí  the 
top  a  little  hoüow,  to  keep  as  much  of 
the  rain  to  the  quick  as  you  can.  Be  fu  re 
to  plant  the  quick  abont  a  foot  or  more  in 
depth,  by  which  means  you  will  frave.a 
Jen  ce  ííx  feet  high,  befides  the  hedge  on 
it,  whkh  will,  in  a  very  dry  time,  be 
always  green  on  both  fides,  like  a  green 
wall,  make  a  pleafant  fence,  and  keep  al  i 
forts  of  cattle  within  their  bounds* 
In  Devonílnre  they  bu  i  Id  two  ftone  walls, 
firft  fetting  two  edgeways,  and  then  one 
between,  and  as  it  rifes  filling  the  ínter- 
val  or  cofFer  with  earth,  to  any  height 
and  breadth  at  pleafure,  This  ís  the 
neateft  and  molí  faving  fence  whateverj, 
where  they  can  be  fupplied  with  abund- 
an ce  of  íhtty  flones*  Upon  thefe  banks 
they  not  only  plant  quíck-fets,  but  tím- 
ber  trees  that  thríve  exceedingly, 
In  Cornwal  the  bufbandmen  fecure  thefc 
woods  and  lands  with  h  jgh  raounds,  on. 
which  they  plant  acorns,  fo  that  the  roots 
of  their  fprouts  bind  sn  the  íeíTer  mouldf 
and  form  a  doubleand  durable  fence. 
Fence-month,  the  month  whereín  deer 
begin  to  fawn,  during  which  it  is  un- 
lawful  to  hunt  ¡n  the  foreíL 
It  com menees  fifteen  days  before  mid^ 
7  Q^Jfc  fiimmtr» 
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íummer,  and  ends  fitteen  days  aftev  it. 
This  montb,  by  antient  forefters,  is  críL- 
ed  defence-month.  There  are  alio  certain 
fencemonths5  orfeafnn$r  for  üíb  as  wéll 
35  wild  beaíbf  as  appears  by  fíat.  Weít« 
13  Geo.  II. 
FEÑGING,  the  art  of  mafcing  a  propef 
ufe  of  the  fword3  as  welí  for  attacktng  an 
cnemy,  as  for  defending  one's  felf. 
Fencing  isagenteel  exercife,  of  whtch  no 
genEleman  ought  to  be  ignórant,  It  is 
learned  by  pracufing  with  foils,  called  in 

]&tJT} 

Aceording  to  Pyrard,  fencing"  ís  in  fo 
high  repute  in  the  Eaft-Indies3  that  the 
greateft  nobjemen  and  even  princes  teach 

Fencing  is  either  íímple  or  compound. 
Simple  is  that  pedorrned  nimbly  and  ofF 
hand,  on  the  fame  line.  In  this  the 
principal  intention,  in  refpeél  to  the^ of- 
fenfive  part,  íhould  be  to  attack  the  ene- 
my  In  the  molí  unguarded  part$  and  in 
the  defenfive,  to  parry  or  ward  off  the 
euemy's  thruíts  and  blows.  See  the  ar- 
ricies GUARD,  FARÍtYlNGj 

Compound  fencing,  on  the  offenííve  part, 
incluJes  all  mannerofarts  to  deceive  the 
enerny,  by  making  bim  leave  the  part 
Unguaided  which  we  want  to  atrack  j 
fueb  are  feints,  appeal$,  elaíbing  and  in- 
tangling  of  ft.vor<i$j  ha  If- thruíts ,  &ct 
And  on  the  dcfeníive,  10  parry  and  thmit 
Át  the  fame  time. 

An  a p peal  h  a  limpie  thruft,  m^de  by 
beating  with  the  right  foot  in  the  fame 
place, 

FEND,  in  ihe  fea  Jangua  ge,  ímporfs  the 
fame  a$  deíend  :  tbüs,  ftmdmg  the  boar, 
is  fítving  it  from  bsing  daíhed  to  nieces 
againft  the  rocksj  íhore,  íliip's  fides. 
And  henee 

FENDERS  are  pieces  of  oíd  hawfers, 
cable- rapes j  or  billfts  of  woóda  hung 
over  the  tfup's  fides,  to  keep  other 
fhíps  from  rubbing  againil  and  injuring 
ber. 

Fender-bolts,  or  Fbnd-bolts,  See 
the  arricie  Bolt; 

FENDUE  en. f  al y  in  herald  ry /a  crpfs  cío  ve 
down  in  palé,  that  is,  from  top  to  bot- 
rom,  and  [lie  two  parts  fét  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  eítch  other, 

FENESTEAj  in  anatoray,  a  term  applied 
to  two  ppehings  or  foramina  witbin  the 
^ar,  dlñinguiíSed  by  the  ñames  of  the 
evai  and  the  round  feneftra.  The  fene- 
ftra  ovaüs  leads  to  ihe  veítibuíe  on  which 
ftands  the  ñapes.  The  í'eneítra  rotunda 
leads  to  the  cochiea^  and  ís  cloíed  by 
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a  membrane.  See  the  artícles  EaRV 
Stapes,  Cochlea,  &c, 

FENESTRELLES^townandfortofPied. 
mont,  fif  reen  miles  from  Tu rin. 

FENNELj  fcemculum>  in  botany,  Sae  the 
art icle  Foenicu lum. 
There  are  kept  two  very  difFerent  forts  of 
fennel-feeds  in  the  íhops,  called  the  com- 
mon  fíínnel-feed  and  the  fweet  fennel-feetL 
Tlie  common  kind  ís  of  a  íharp,  hiting, 
and  pungent  tañe;  whereas  the  fweet 
kind  i s  not  only  larger  and  more  beauti- 
fu13  but  of  a  pleafant  aromatic  fweet ¡Ih 
tafte,  with  nothing  of  the  pungeney  of 
the  o tli er ,  £ weet  fe nn el -fee d  i s  aceoti n t- 
ed  carmjnative  and  attenuant,  and  con- 
íiderably  dmretic  and  fudorifiíp,  and  re* 
commended  as  a  fpecific  in  the  meaíles, 
fmall-pox,  and  malignant  fevers,  It  h 
alfo  an  ingredíent  in  many  of  the  officínal 
cpmpüfittonSj  and-  in  the  decoclions  for 
cíyñerSp 

Fennel*roots  are  of  the  number  of  the  five 
opening  ones  of  the  íhops,  and  prefcribtd 
in  the  fame  íntentions  with  the  feeds, 
They  are  likewífe  faid  to  be  great  ami- 
nepbritics, 

Fennel-flower,  a  plant  known  among 
botaniíls  by  the  ñame  of  ni  ge  lia.  See 
the  art  i  ele  Ni  G  ELLA. 

Fe  n  tí  el  giant,  a  plant  alfo  calfcd  feraiií* 
See  the  sitíele  FERULA. 

Hogys  Fennel,  the  énglifli  ñame  of  the 
peucedanum.    See  Peucedakum, 

Scorcbrng  Fennel,  a  ñame  given  Eo  tlie 
thapña .    See  the  art  i  ele  Th  afs  i  a  , 

FENUGREEK»  or  Foenugreek,  See 

the  ahicle  Foentjgreek, 
JF%OD 7fec dum¡  the  fame  with  fee.  See  Feep 

FEODAL  and  Fkodatory.  See  the 
artícles  Feudal  and  Feudatory, 

FEOFFMENT,  in  law,  is  a  gift  or  giant 
ofany  manor^  meíTuages,  lands7  o>  tenc^ 
ments  to  another  in  fee,  that  ís>  to  hím 
and  his  heirs  for  ever,  by  delivery  of  féi- 
iin^  and  pofTeíIion  of  the  eftaíe  granted. 
A  deed  of  feoffment  is  the  moft  anbent 
eonveyance  of  lands5  and  is  faid  in  fomí 
meafure  to  exceed  the  conveyancE  by  fine 
and  recovery,  becaufe  ít  clears  aíl  dílTeí- 
finsj  abatementSj  intrníions,  and  other 
wrongful  eñates?  which  neither  a  fine, 
re co very,  ñor  barga ín  and  fale  by  deed 
índented  and  inrolíed,  doe&.  It  alfo  bars 
the  feoffer  from  all  col  lateral  benefi^  i  a 
jrefpecl;  to  eonditionSj  powers  of  levoea- 
tíon,  writs  of  error,  éte  and  deftroys 
contingent  13 fes,  Á  feoffment  how^ver 
mnft  not  be  made  of  fuch  things,  whereof 
livery  and  feiíin  may  not  Jbe  made  j  for 
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no  de^d  of  feofFment  ís  good  to  pafs  an 
cítate-,  wíthout  livery  of  feifin  i  fo  that  íf 
eíther  of  the  par  ti  es  díe  befo  re  livery,  the 
feoffmentbecomes  void,  Neverthelefs  a 
freehold  may  be  granad  wíthout  livery, 
on  the  ftaUite  of  27  Hen.  VITL  by  víilüe 
of  which  a  feoffment  to  the  ufé  of  the 
feoffer  or  feoffee,  foppües  the  place  of 
livery  and  leí  fin. 

A  deed  of  Feoffment  is  always  appHed  to 
fome  eorporeal  and  immoveable  thing> 
and  ufhally  confiíls  of  the  folio  wing  parta, 
<i)\%y  the  ñames  and  additions  of  the  par- 
t¡es>  the  coníideration,  the  gran  ring  part, 
the  thíng  granted,  the  habendum  or  cláufe 
«xplaining  for  what  eftate  or  ufe  it  is 
granted,  a  covenant  that  the  feoffer  is 
feifed  in  fee  and  has  good  ríght  to  grant, 
that  the  feoffee  ftiall  quietly  enjoy  the  pre- 
mifcs  free  from  incumbe anees  ;  and, 
bítly,  a  cóVéñanl  for  making  further  af- 
furance  witb  a  letter  or  power  of  attor- 
jiey  to  rnake  livery  and  le  i  fin. 
i'kR/c,  ra  íoology,  an  order  of  quadru- 
peds,  the  diítinguiíhing  characlers  of 
which  are r  that  all  the  animáis  beJong- 
ing  to  it  ha  ve  fix  fore  teeih  in  each  jaw, 
and  the  canine  or  dog-teeth  confiderably 
Jong. 

,  Under  flus  order  are  comprehended  fe  ve- 
ral  large  genera,  as  the  mfus,  felis,  ma- 
licia, lutra,  canis,  phoca,  meles,  crin  a - 
ceus,  dafypus,  talpa,  and  vefpertílio. 
See  the  anieles  Uasus,  Fblis,  &c. 

Perje  naturíe,  in  law,  fignifies  beafts 
and  birds  that  are  wild,  as  foxes,  liares, 
wiid-dücks,  &c<  in  which  no  perfon  can 
daifa  any  property, 

FBRABATB,  a  port  town  of  Perfil  Jí- 
tuated  on  the  fouih  coaft  of  tlxe  Calpián 
fea  i  eafl  Ion*  50o,  and  nonh  lat.  38o» 

FE  RALI  A,  in  antiquity,  a féítvvál  obferved 
among  the  Romans,on  Feb*  *  í¡,  or,accord- 

.  íng  to  Ovid,  on  the  iyth  of  that  momh, 
in  honour  of  the  manes  of  their  deeeafed 
friendsand  r el  at  í o  n  s,  Bu  ring  the  cere- 
mony,  which  confiíled  in  making prefents 
at  their  graves,  marriages  were  forbid- 
den,  and  the  temples  of  the  dívmides 
íliut  up  ¡  becaufe  they  fancied  that  dur- 
ing  this  feftival,  the  ghofts  fufFered  no 
pains  in  heU,  but  were  permítted  to 
wander  about  their  graves,  and  fcaíl  lip- 
ón the  meats  p repared  for  thcin, 

FER  de  fgtjrchette,  in  heraldry,  a 
crafs  having  at  each  end  a  forked  iron, 
lile  that  formerly  nfed  by  foldíers  to  reft 
their  mnfquets  on.  It  difters  from  the 
esoís  fourcheé,  the  ends  of  which  turn 
forked.  whereas  this  bas  that  fort  of  fork 


&xeü  npon  tbe  fquare  endr  See  plata 
XCVI,  fig.  a-, 

Fhk  de  müulin,  mtlrmdéf  inh  de  tnoul'mf 
in  heraJdry,  ís  a  bearing  fuppoferi  to  re- 
preíent  the  iron  ink  or  ink  of  a  mili» 
which  fuíbins  the  moving  miJÍ-ftone, 

FERDENj  or  Verden3  a  city  of  Ge]  ma- 
ny,  fubjeít  to  Hanover  \  it  is  lituated  in 
Jower  Saxony,  on  the  nver  Aller,  twenty- 
íix  miles  fomh-ealt  of  B remen  ;  eaft  Ion, 
9o,  and  north  laU  53o,  ^4'. 

FERDWTT,  a  term  formerly  nTed  to  de- 
note a  freedom  from  going  fonh  upoa 
any  miütary  expedition  5  or,  accordtng 
to  fome,  the  being  quit  of  manAaugftter 
com'mitted  ín  the  army. 

FERE,  a,  town  of  Picardy,  ín  France^ 
forty-two  nsiles  fouth-eaít  of  Amjens. 

FERENTARII,  ín  román  antiquity,  were 
auxilíary  troops,  Hgbtly  armed  \  theic 
weapons  being  a  íword,  bow>  arrows, 
snd  a  fling, 

Tbere  were  another  kind  of  ferentarií, 
who  carried  arms  after  the  armies,  and 
were  ready  to  fupply  the  loldiers  10  time 
ofbattle. 

FE  RETI  NO,  a  city  and  biJliop^s  fee  of 
Italy,  about  fifey  miles  eaft  of  Rome  : 
ealf  Ion,  i^*  ¿>  ailíi  north  lat,  41o  45'. 

FERI^E,  ín  román  antiquity,  holidays^ 
or  days  ti  pon  which  they  abftained  from 
woik. 

It  was  a  pollution  of  the  feriae,  accord- 
in^  to  Macrobios,  if  the  rcxfacronim  or 
ílamine&  faw  any  work  done  on  them, 
and  therefore  they  ordered  proclamatiDn 
to  be  made  by  the  herald,  that  every  one 
might  abflain  from  work,  and  whoever 
tranígreíTed  the  order,  was  fined,  Nay, 
'  the  fame  anthor  informs  u$3  thatMutius 
Scaevola,  the  pontifF,  was  of  opinión,  ^that 
the  breakíng  the  feria;  was  an  un p abon- 
able crime,  unlefs  it  was  ckne  inadver- 
ten  ti  y,  and  in  this  cafe^  an  expiaron  was 
to  be  made  by  facriñeing  ájiog, 
The  Román 5  bad  two  kind*  of  feria? : 
x*  The  public,  common  to  all  the  people 
in  gen  era  L  The  prívate,  which  were 
only  kept  by  fome  prívate  families. 
The  public  ferias  were  four-fold  ;  il  Statí- 
^  vas  feria?,  holidays  which  always  fe II  out 
upon  the  fame  day  «f  the  momh,  and  were 
marked  in  the  calendar;  of  theíe  the  chief 
were  the  agonalia,  carm entalla,  and  hi- 
percalia.  See  the  a  r  tic  les  Agcnalia, 
CAK.MENTAUA,  &c.  Conceptiva 
ferise,  holidays  appointed  every  y ear  up- 
on certain  or  unceríain  days  by  the  ü¡a* 
giftrates,  or  the  pontifF  j  fuch  were  the  lar í- 
pag analta,  compítalia,  See  the 
article 
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arríele  Pagan  alia,  &c+  3.  Imperativa 
frri^j  holtdays  cominanded  or  appoínted 
by  the  authority  of  the  confuís  or  prastors  j 
of  this  kind  we  may  reckon  the  leclirter- 
nium.  See  Lectisternium.  4.  Nun- 
dinas,  the  days  for  fairs.  See  NtJNDiNVE. 
The  privóte  ferias  were  eíther  cotiíined 
to  prívate  faruüics  or  particular  períbns, 
35  birth-days;  and  ttioib  expiations  opon 
the  tenth  day  after  a  peí  ib n  died  in  a 
hotife,  calleo  feria;  denicales. 

TtKJM  LATHiié  were  inítítuted  by  Tar~ 
qtimíus  Superbus,  who  having  overeóme 
the  Tufcáns,  made  a  J cague  wíth  the  La- 
tín^ and  propofed  to  them  to  bviild  a 
temple  m  common  to  Júpiter  Lacia  lis,  in 
vvbích  hoth  nations  might  meet,  and  of- 
íer  íacrifice  for  iheir  common  fafety.  At 
this  feftíval  a  white  bu  II  was  íacriticed, 
and  eacb  town,  bot\\  of  the  Latina  and 
Romaos,  pro  vid  ed  a  certain  quantity  of 
meat,  winej  aud  fruits.  At  íirít  the  fo~ 
lemntty  coutinued  botone  day  j  after  the 
expulfion  of  the  kings*  the  léñate  added 
a  thírd,  a  fo-urth,  and  fo  on  to  ten  days. 

PERf  A>  in  the  romilh  bteviary,  is  applíed 
to  the  feveral  days  of  the  week  j  thus 
Monday  is  the  feria  fecunda^  Tueuíay  the 
feria  tercia  5  though  thefe  days  are  uot 
working  days,  but  h  oí  i  days.  The  oc- 
cañón  of  this  was,  that  the  firft  chritfíans 
were  ofed  to  keep  the  eafter*week  holy, 
caííing  Su  oda  y  the  prima  feria,  (£c* 
whence  the  term  feria  was  given  to  the 
days  of  every  week.  But  befides  thefe, 
they  have  extraordinary  ferise,  <viz.  the 
threelaftdays  of  paíTion-uveek,  the  two 
days  fo!  lowing  eafter-day,  and  the  fecond 
"  ferias  of  rogation* 

?ERIAL  uaySj  according  to  the  ftature 
%  7  He  ti.  VL  cap.  are  taken  for  a  11 
days  of  the  week  except  Sunday. 

FERM ANAGH,  a  county  of  Ireland3  ín 
the  province  of  Ulfter,  the  chief  town 
of  w  h  1  ch  i  s  I  n  n  í  íkd  I  í  ng . 

FERMENT,  ány  body  which  being  applí- 
ed to  another,  produces  fermentaron, 
See  the  anide  Fermektation. 
Ferm  ents  are  ekher  rnatters  airead  y  in 
the  a 61  of  ferraentatíon,  or  that  foou  run 
into  this  ac"h  Of  the  fírft  kind  are  the 
ífowers  of  wirte,  yeaft,  fermenting  beer, 
or  fermentíng  wine}  &c.  and  of  the  fe- 
cond are  the  uewexprcffed  vegetable  juices 
cf  fummer-fiuíts,  r 

Amoug  ^iílillersj  ferments  are  all  thofe 
bodíes,  which,  when  added  to  the  liquor, 
only  correft  fome  fauít  therein,  and  by 
removing  fome  obílacle  to  feriuentation, 
forward  it  by  feíondary  rripansj  as  alfo 
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fuch  as  béing  added  in  trn^e  of  fermenta* 
tion;  máke  the  líqnar  yíeld  a  larger  pí  a™ 
portion  of  ípirít,  and  gíve  it  a  finer  ñz- 
vour.  See  the  articíe  Additíox. 
It  appears  that  ferments  are  of  ufe  tiot 
only  in  bégínníng,  but  in  regulating  and 
deter  mining  the  Ipecí  e  s  of  fe  1  m  e  n  t  al  i  on  ¡ 
thus  freíli  yeaft  determines  the  iennenta- 
tiou  of  whíat  flonr,  lo  make  oitr  com- 
mon bread ,  which  would  pro  ve  of  an- 
other  kind  vvíth  the  flowers  or  lees  of  vi- 
uegar  ¡  and  thus  fpecjfic  or  determinate 
ferments  have  theír  cor ref pone lent  eíFtcls. 
If  fugar,  honey,  marina,  treacie,  or  new 
wine  be  added»  to  vinegar,  them  fe  Ivés  aie 
foou  changed  i  uto  vi  negar  wichout  ítop- 
ing  to  make  wine^  becaufe  the  accious 
fe  riñe  nt  or  vinegar  over-rules  them  j  and 
fo  vinegar  is  fooneft  made  in  a  caík  that 
has  before  contained  the  fame  liquor* 
And  if  the  beft  wine  were  put  into  a  caík 
that  had  he  Id  putrified  vinegar,  the  wine 
wonld  not  now  make  vinegar,  but  mime* 
diatcly  run  into  corruption.  So  great 
and  over-ruling  a  power  have  fpeci fie  fer- 
ments; the  ufe  of  which  may  affbrd  con- 
fiderable  rules  ín  chemiftry,  praclical 
philofophy,  and  arts. 
We  recommend,  therefore,  to  d¡ (tillen 
lo  be  carefui  in  pitching  upon  a  proper 
fermentj  and  alfo  to  con  líder  íts  quantky, 
quaííty,  and  manner  of  operatiom  Tbe 
qnantity  muft  be  proportioned  to  that  of 
the  liquoi  jp  to  Its  tenaclty,  and  the  degree 
of  flavour  it  is  hiten ded  to  give,  and  to 
the  difpatch  requíred  in  the  operation. 
As  to  the  quality,  it  muft  be  chofen  per- 
feclly  fweet  and  freflij  for  all  ferments 
are  Hable  to  grow  mufty  and  corrupt  j 

1  a*nd  if  in  this  Arate  they  are  mixed  with 
the  ferm entable  liquor,  they  will  com* 
municate  the  ir  naufeous  and  £lthy  fla- 
vour  to  the  fpirit^  which  wili  fcarce  ever 
be  got  orf  by  any  fubfequent  reRning» 
If  the  ferment  he  fonr,  it  muft  by  no 
raeans  be  ufed  to  any  liquor  i  for  it  wül 
gíve  it  an  acetous  inítead  of  a  vinous  ten- 
deney,  The  ferment  is  to  be  put  to  tbe 
fermentable  liquor  in  a  fíate  barely  tepid, 
or  fcarce  lukewarnu  For  the  ferments 
molí:  geneially  ufed,  fee  the  articks 
Lees  ofub¡m7  Yest,  &c* 

FER  MEN  TA  R  TAN  S  jfermtntarily  an  ap- 
peilation  which  thofe  of  the  latín  church 
have  given  to  the  Greeks,  on  account  of 
tlieir  níing  leavened  or  fermented  bread 
in  the  euchariít.  The  greek  church,  01 
the  other  hand,  cali  the  Latins admites. 
See  the  article  Azymites. 

FERMENTÁTION,  may  be  defined  3 

fenfihie  1 
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feníible  internal  motion  of  the  conítituent 
particles  of  a  moift,  fluid,  mixt  or  com- 
pound  botly  j  by  the  continuance  ofwhícli 
ni  o  t  ion,  til  efe  pur  fieles  are  gradualíy  re- 
moved from  theír  former  íituationor  com  - 
binmtion,  and  again,  after  fome  vifible  fe- 
paration  is  made,  joined  together  En  a 
different  order  and  arrangement.  Tke 
whole  pcocefs  then  of  fermentaron,  con- 
fifts  oí  two  different  opefatíons3  an 
anaiyticai  one,  whereby  E  Lie  particles  are 
refolved  \  and  a  fynthetkal  one,  whereby 
they  are  new  ranged.  And  wh  ene  ver 
•  tbeJe  two  different  errV£ls  are  found  to  be 
produce  d  in  direft  leguen  ce,  the  opera- 
ron may  be  called  by  the  ñame  of  fer- 
rntíntatíon,  whether  it  happen  in  the  bload 
or  other  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
fubft anees*  AJI  íepatable,  mmt,  or  com- 
pound  bodies,  may  be  the  fubjecT  of  this 
operación  5  but  the  ealier  they  are  fe  pa- 
gable by  means  of  water,  air,  and  hear, 
the  more  readily  (bey  ferment.  Thus 
the  ÍWeet  or  facchanne  part  of  malt  more 
readily  ditfblving  in  warm  water,  fer- 
menta eafíer  than  unmalted  com,  whicfi 
13  more  clammy,  and  wilt  not  dhTolve  fo 
foon. 

Fermentationj  áceórdírig  to  our  later  phi- 
lofophers,  a  rifes  from  an  inequality  in 
the  attraclions  of  cohtñon  of  the  confti- 
tuent  particles  of  bodies,  They  diftin- 
girifo  i t  into  twó  ktnds,  the  one  is  that 
which  happens  when  a  ib  lid  is  diífolved 
by  a  fluid  j  the  otlier  is,  when  iwo  íluids 
betng  mixed  together,  ferment  with  each 
oiher.  Di'.  Friend  and  Kc'iil  are  of  opi- 
nión 1  that  in  order  to  caufe  a  formen  ta- 
tion  ^etween  a  folid  and  a  fluid,  kis  ne- 
C dV;i ry ,  1 ;  Th a t  the  pa rt icl es  of  the  fol i á 
attrací;  thofe  of  the  fluid  with  a  greater 
forcé,  than  the  partid  es  of  the  fluid  at- 
trací one  anotber.  That  the  pores  of 
the  folid  he  not  too  fmalJ  to  admit  the 
partidas  of  the  fluid  into  them .  $  *  That 
the  body  be  of  fo  loofe  a  conteature,  that 
the  forcé  of  ímpac%  with  which  the  par- 
tí cíes  of  the  fluid  rníh  into  its  pores,  may 
be  fufficiem  10  difuríite  its  parts^,  4,  That 
the  elafticity  of  the  particles  tend  to  pro- 
mote and  augment  the  fermentaron*  Dr. 
Boerhaave  makes  alfo  four  conditíons  re- 
quifite,  j.  That  there  be  a  due  propor- 
tion  betwéen  the  fize  of  the  particles  of 
the  fluid,  and  the  pores  oí  the  body  to  be 
dtíToIved,  That  the  figure  of  the  par* 
^  el  es  of  the  fluid,  have  ade  termínate  re- 
Ja  t  ion  to  that  of  the  pores  of  the  folid, 
3-  That  the  particles  of  the  fluid  be  fuf- 
ficicmly  folidj  that  their  momemujxi  or 
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forcé  of  aétíím  may  not  be  too  weafc. 
4»  That  there"  be  a  frt  dirprjfítioirof  the 
particles  of  the  fluid,  when  received  into 
the  pores  of  the  folid,  to  m^ke  fome  ítay 
there  and  not  iminedíatety  to  país  through, 
bu  t  to  aít  every  way  upon  the  folid,  as 
they  move  towards  the  ejtfernaí  fu r face 
thereof*  Mr.  Rowníng  thínks  thíre  is 
no  occaíion  ro  hnve  recourfe  to  fo  many 
fupjJofitTons  :  if  the  particles  of  ihe  folid 
(íays  he)  attraít  thofe  of  the  fluid  wiih  a 
greater  degree  of  forcé  than  either  thofe 
of  the  fluid  or  thofe  of  the  folid  attrací: 
one  another,  it  is  fufficient»  and  there 
wlll  follow  adifíblutíon  of  the  body,  as 
:  may  clearly  be  demonftrated  from  the 
laws  of  mechan  íes,  whatever  the  other 
círcum  flanees  reí  a  tí  ng  to  the  figure  or 
magnitude  of  pores,  may  be,  See 
Kown.  Sylt,  of  Nat,  PluL  part  IL  DiC 
VIIL 

Fer  menta t ion  ¡s  dlvíded  by  che  milis  into 
many  diílinft  fpecies,  particular! y  inro 
vegetable,  animalj  and  mineraL  The 
vegetable  kínd  again  may  be  diíiinguim- 
ed  into  vinous>  acetous,  and  putieifaiñívcj 
the  vínoos  again  i  rito  mucilaginous, 
mouldy,  and  putief active,  and  fo  of  ih& 
acetous. 

Ofwinous  Ferment atick,  The  jnice  of 
the  grape  being  chemically  examinen, 
proves  to  be  no  more  than  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  real  fugar  diíTolved  in  water, 
with  the  addition  oníy  of  a  certain  fia- 
vour  in  the  ¡uice  of  the  grapé,  accordíng 
to  the  n  ature  of  the  vine  ;  when  ce  we- 
may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  ar 
faccharine  fubllance  is  the  baíis  of  wínes  * 
and  indeed  wlioever  would  thorou^hly 
enquire  into  the  natureand  means  Olim- 
pio ving  vi  non  s  and  acetous  fermentaron, 
cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  to  chooíe 
fugar  for  his  fubjecl  j  a  chemical  analy- 
flsof  whicli  will  íhew  the  principie*  nc- 
ceíTari  I  y  requ  i  red  i  n  this  op  era  ti  on  >  Th  e  ib 
principies  appear  to  be  an  acid  falt,  an 
oil  and  earth  fo  united  together,  as  to 
becapabk  of  diíTolvíngperfeclly  in  water. 
Ex  pe  Lien  ce  fliews  us,  that  a  II  fermen-, 
tabfe  bodies  do  not  requise  ferments  to 
begin  thelr  motion  of  fermentation. 
Kailins  we  know,  require  none,  much 
Jtfs  does  the  fi  ejíi  exprefled  jutee  of  :  he 
grape,  or  Other  vegetable  juices  In  the 
fummer  fcafon,  or  in  a  wann  aíi%  But 
all  fweet  vegetable  juices  that  have  feífc 
much  of  (he  flre,  as  treaele,  wort  higti 
boiled,  rob  of  mak,  rob  of  eider,  or  the 
liícé,  ufuaUy  requíre  a  coníiderable.  pro- 
porción of  vinous  ferments  to  make  them 

work. 
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work.  Water,  we  find  is  abfolutely  ne- 
celfary  to  be£in  and  procure  a  fermenta- 
tive  motion  in  vegetable  fu  bit  anees  ?  for 
raifins  and  fugar  being  kept  dry,  will  ne- 
ver  ferment ;  and  this  hoids  tiniverfally 
of  all  the  fubjtr£b  of  vínous  and  a  ce  ton  s 
fermentation.  Whence  water  is  an  in- 
it  rumen  t  that  innft  be  neceffaríly  em- 
ployed  in  thefe  kinds  of  fermentation, 
whe  th  er  mi  ur al  or  a  r t  i  fí c  í al ,  War  ni  th , 
with  the  free  admiíTion  of  the  external 
air,  is  neceffary  to  expedí  te  the  aítíons 
of  vinous  fermentaron  \  for  if  raifins 
and  water  were*to  ftand  either  in  a  very 
cold  place,  or  be  kept  entirely  from  the 
accefs  of  the  common  atmofpherícal  a  ir, 
either  no  fermentation,  or  a  very  ílow 
and  ñmll  one,  would  enfue^  as  has  beeti 
often  experienced.  The  lees  reroaining 
at  the  bottom  of  a  caík  where  wine  has 
fermentedj  will  fet  any  lefs  fe  rm  entable 
fubjeft  at  work,  and  determine  it&  fer- 
mentación for  the  vinous  kínd*  Whence 
it  appears  that  vínous  fermentation  con- 
üfís,  flrft,  ín  an  inteñine  ftruggle  or  com- 
motion  of  the  fluid  í  and,  fecondly,  in  a 
feparatíon  of  a  groíTerparr,  which  didnot 
appear  in  that  forra  before, 
Of  acetous  Ferm  e^ítatíon,  The  whole 
protefs  of  making  vínegar  beíng  atten- 
tively  confideredj  it  is  obfervable,  that  if 
wine  were  not  bunged  down  when  ar- 
rived  at  its  vinous  (ta  te,  but  fufó  red  ílill 
to  rema  til  open  and  expofed  to  a  warm 
air,  it  would  fpontaneoufly  become  vine- 
gar  j  and  the  fooner,  ,  if  a  fomewhat 
$  greater  degree  of  heat  than  fe r ved  for  the 
makingof  wine,  were  em ployed*  Ace- 
tous fei  mental  ion  then  re  qu  i  res  a  ftronger 
heat  than  the  vinous  ;  and  wines  having 
once  finifhed  thetr  fermenta  don,  as  wines, 
do  not  natura!  ly  ftop  there,  but  unlefs 
prevented,  proceed  dire&ly  on  to  viñe- 
gars  5  where  again  they  make  no  ftop, 
but  unlefs  prevented  liare  alfo,  fpontane- 
ouíly  go  on  to  vapidity,  ropinefs,  mouldi- 
nefs,  and  putrefacción:  from  which  ob- 
fervation  we  would  deduce  this  axiom, 
that,  to  fpea k vph i I ofopb ical ly ,  the  inten- 
tion  and  tendency  of  nature  is  to  proceed 
from  the  very  beginning  of  vinous  fer- 
mentación direclly  in  a  contímied  feries  to 
putrefaftion,  and  thence  agaín  to  a  new 
generation,  See  Putrefactlojj,  &cm 
If  we  examine  the  changes  wrought  upon 
vegetable  fubjefts  by  vínous  and  acetóos 
fermentation,  we"  íhall  find  that  an  in- 
flammable  fpirit  is  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion  of  vinous  fermentation,  from  a  ve- 
getable fwbjeíl  and  water,  where  ín  no 


hgns  of  any  fuch  fpu  it  appcared  before  f 
inlomuch,  tija c  this  may  be  juftly  efteein- 
ed  the  criterion  or  iníéparable  etTecí  of 
vinous  fermentation  i  but  ihat  acetous 
fermentation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
very  diffbient  efFeft,  and  that  it  either 
conceah,  alters,  exhales,  deílroys,  of 
fome  ways  aboHíhcR  the  infíannnabSe  fpi- 
rit prc-dijced  by  the  vinous  fermentation» 
A  part  of  this  fpirit  is  ünqueítionably  ex- 
haled  by  the  heat  employed  in  acetifica- 
tion,  yet  part  aifo  lemains  behind  nnder 
a  different  modification,  fo  as  to  he  re- 
cove red  by  art  ín  an  inn'arrimabk  foxm 
as  we  find  by  diírilling  the  fugar  of  lean 
which  ísonly  lead  diflblved  ín  fphit  of  vi 
negar.  Having  thns  a  criterion  of  ace- 
tous fermentation,  as  before  we  had  af 
the  vinous,  (for  if  an  acid  uiiinñanimable 
Iíquor  comes  fii'ít  by  diííillation  over 
from  a  vegetable  fubjecT:  after  fermenta- 
tion, this  will  determine  that  fermenta- 
tion  to  ha  ve  be  en  of  the  acetous  km  ti)  we 
are  plainly  led  to  allow  of  twovery  dilfe- 
rent  kinds  of  fermentation  in  the  fama 
vegetable  fubject,  and  we  make  no  daubt 
that  íbme  other  ípecies  may  be  fonnd  np« 
on  due  enquiry. 

It  has  been  difputed,  whether  animal 
bodíes  naturall  y  undergo  a  fermenUtmit 
after  death  j  but  fuppofing  this  not  a  dif- 
pute  about  words,  it  íhould  feem  that 
there  i  s  a  pro  per  fpecies  of  fermentation 
peculiar  to  the  animal  fubjeík,  as  there 
as  one  peculiar  to  vegetables  ;  and  til! 
this  point  be  fettled,  we  ilion  Id  tiot  lay 
down  vegetable  fermentation  as  the  teít 
and  fiandard  of  fermentation  in  general* 
For  want  of  díítinguiíhing  in  this  caff,  , 
all  true  fermentation  íéems  denied  to  the 
blood  and  juices  circuí  ating  in  a  living 
animal  body,  and,  again,  to  the  fap  of 
vegetables,  But  perhaps,  were  the  en- 
quiry i  neo  fermentation  proíecnted  in  its 
full  latitud*,  and  not  arbitraríly  confined 
to  any  íingle  fpecies,  many  natural  and 
artificial  operations  would  piove  lo  be^ 
aftual  fermentatíbn.  To  fay  that  there 
ís  no  fermentation  in  the  blood,  becaufe 
it  affords  no  inñammable  fpirit  npon  dif- 
ti  11  at  ion,  is  to  fay,  in  effeft,  that  blood  is 
not  wine  ,  where  as  the  queílion  is  not 
whether  there  be  a  vegetable  fermenta- 
tion ín  the  blood,  but  whether  there  he 
not  an  animal  one  ;  the  criterion  of  whicli 
is  the  produftion  of  a  volafile  urínoos  lalí, 
as  the  prodiiílion  of  an  inflammable  ipnit 
is  the  criterion  of  vinous  fermentation, 
Some  of  the  proceíles  ín  chemillry  íeem 
to  prove,  that  fermentation  is  not  coa- 
5  fiiicd 
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■¡Sned  to  animal"  and  vegetable  Cubilantes, 
but  that  minarais  ave  alio  liable  ta  fome- 
thíng  bf  ir.  Tf  an  ounce  of  Éead,  and 
an  ounce  of  bifmuth  be  melted  togerher 
Jn  an  i  ron  ladle,  and  an  ounce  of  quick- 
filvei  be  heared  in  another  ladle,  and  all 
three  mjxed  together,  this  makes  an 
amalgama,  which  appears  perfeclly  uni- 
foim  or  hoinogeneons,  and  paíFers  through 
leather  in  a  running  form,  But  thís 
mixture  beíng  fúffered  to  eool  and  ftand 
tjuiet  for  fome  hours,  a  grofs  matter  wi  11 
fcparáte  from  ít  by  degrees,  and  fíoat 
upon  the  reír,  which  will  now  run  eafdy 
through  leather,  and  leave  the  grofs  me- 
táliíc  ni^tef  behimt  Here  then  ap- 
pears all  the  requiiites  of  ferméntatíony-a 
fluid  for m,  an  u  ni  form  matter,  an  intef- 
tine  motion,  and  an  actual  feparation  of 
a  gioífer  matter,  leaving  a  thinner  be- 
Híáüi  T  Si  ere  are  man  y  more  inftances 
nf  an  appárent  fermentation  in  mineral 
bodies  }  but  thís  fviffkes  ío  evince,  that 
ina  pro  per  íenfe,  the  re  is  an  actual  fer- 
menta tiun  exerciled  not  o  ni  y  in  the  vege- 
table and  animal,  but  alto  in  the  mineral 
kingdom. 

Upan  the  whole  we  may  mfer,  t.  That 
the  degrees  of  ferroentatíon  difFer  with 
the  degrees  of  heat  employed  ;  thus  vi- 
nous  fermentación  réquires  a  lefs  degree 
of  heat  than  the  atetoiis,  ■  the  acetous  ieís 
than  the  putrefactiva,  vvhích  Uft  may  con- 
with  a  degree  of  íguiiiun,  z.  That 
a  particular  kind  of  fermemaiioti  may  be 
carried  on  in  the  bornes  of  living  animáis 
mé  vegetables,  which  are  1  argel  y  fup- 
plied  with  the  requinte  inftrumenfs  of 
fermentation,  *vis&y  water,  airt  and  heat  j 
And  in  faet  hoth  animáis  and  vegetables 
appear  tohave  an  ínteftine  motion  in  ali 
their  circulating  fluhis,  which  eontinu* 
a  II  y  depofite  a  groffer  matter  in  the  cariáis 
and  pat  ts  thcy  move  through.  3.  That 
when  vegetables  and  animáis  dte,  ibera 
foo»  begins  a  diflerent  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion in  all  their  parts,  tenrimg  not  now 
to  the  repair?  but  to  the  en  tire  deftruétjbn 
of  theír  orgánica)  vedéis*  4.  That  di  y 
or  folid  fubítances,  cannot  in  that  ítete 
undergo  a  proper  fermentation  ;  for  thy' 
they  may  in  that  ftate  be  feparated  into 
minute  partióles,  yet  they  cannot  range 
thetnfelvcs  together  írí  any  order,  ñor 
dcpofite  a  groífer  matter  wiihont  bsíng 
agítated  by  lome  ñu  id,  or,  for  ib  me  time, 
fnfpended  tnerein. 

We  obferved  before,  that  heat,  wíth  a 
free  admiííion  and  smirrlon  of  the  com- 
nioa  ifr,  wete  necelTary  to  promete  ftr- 
Vol,  II.  *    ,  r 


mentatíon;  the  thíngs  which  check  or 
hlnder  tt,  are  theíe:  i.  The  acíd  fume 
of  burning  íblphur,  re  ce  i  ved  in  a  large 
quantity  at  íeveral  times,  and  íhut  up 
along  with  the  air,  remaíníng  on  the  top 
of  the  fermenting  liquoi.  Alkaline 
falts,  ifadded  in  a  large  quantity  to  fer- 
menting liquors,  imriiediately  "excite  a 
greater  eflfervefcerice,  which  prefently  ceaf- 
íng,  all  íarther  fermentation  ís  ftopped, 
Bnr,  ín  bodi  theíe  cafes,  the  fermenting 
liquor  ís  fpoüed*  3.  The  ftoppingupof 
the  contalníng  veílel  fo  clofe,  íh-ít  no- 
thing  may  efeape  or  enter,  providíd  the; 
veflfel  be  ib  ftrong  as  not  to  butít  by 
the  forcé  of  the  confined  liquor.  4,  Too 
gteat  a  degree  of  cold  flops  aít  fermenta- 
tion, which  can  fcarce  proceed  with  íefs 
tlun  thírty-íix  degtees  of  heat,  5.  Too 
great  heat  (it  íbould  not  exceed  ninety 
degrees)  a  ather  difüpates  and  throws  off 
the  active  principies  of  fermentation, 
than  excites  and  promotes  them,  6,  The 
exrra&ion  of  theelailic  aír  by  means  of 
the  air  pump,  and,  lallly,  a  violent  com- 
preíHon  of  the  fame  air  with  the  ferment- 
are matter,  en  tire  ly  prevenís  the  origin¿- 
and  ftops  the  progreís  of  fermentation, 

FERMENTE D3  in  geneYal,  fomething 
that  has  undergone  a  fermentation.  See 
the  pfeceding  artlcle, 
Fermented  liquors  are  efteemed  great 
antidotes  to  put  refací  ion  \  accorilingly 
the  abítinence  from  them  is  aíTigned  as 
ene  can  fe  why  the  Turks  are  more  fub- 
jecl:  than  otlier  people  to  the  plague,  aná 
otliEt- contagiííu^  diítenrpers,  It  is  like- 
wife  oblerved^  that  beer,  wine,  and  Tpíri- 
tuous  liquors  coqiing  more  ínso  general 
ufe,  has  been  one  great  mearrs  of  ;fup- 
pcelüng  pntrid  di  fea  Ies.  See  Drins," 
The  fpirituous  part,  is  the  Jife  of  all 
fermented  -liquors  5  it  keeps  the  whole 
together,  and,  in  a  manner,  embaí ms 
and  renders  them  durable^  and  not  iub* 
ject  to  Lorruption.  It  alfo,  in  a  great 
mes  fu  re,  gives  them  that  aiomatic  re- 
freflisris:  and  redora  tí  ve  virtue,  and  the 
,  btlt  «tífccts  they  h¿ve  on  the  human  body, 

F  E  R  M  O ,  af  p o 1 1- to wn  of  Ita í y ,  ti 1 1 1  a t e d 
on  the  gulph  of  Ventee,  about  tbirty 
miles  fouih  of  Ancón  a  ^  It  h  an  arch- 
biíhopVs  fee. 

FERN,  jiíix,  in  botany.  See  Filix. 
Fern  is  ver  y  common  in  dry  and  barren 
places,  It  is  one  of  the  worfi:  of  weeds 
for ! and s,  and  very  hard  to  deftroy,  where 
it  has  any  thing  of  a  deep  fo.it  to  root  in» 
In  fome  grounds,  the  roots  of  ít  are  found 
to  the  depth  of  eigtit  feet^  One  of  the 
*¡  K  moit 
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moít  effechial  ways  to  deftroy  itj  is  often 
mowing  the  grafs,  and  íf  the  ñeld  be 
ptoughed  up,  plemiful  dimgíng  thereof 
is  very  good  i  but  a  moft  certain  remedy 
for  ít  ís  uriñe,  Howevcr,  fern,  ctat  whíle 
the  íáp  is  in  ít,  and  left  to  rot  upon  the 
ground,  ís  a  very  great  ímprover  ofland  $ 
fbr  if  burnt,  when  fo  cnt,  íts  afbes  wiil 
yield  doublethe  qaantity  of  falt  that  any 
other  vegetable  can  do. 
In  feveral  places  in  the  north,  the  inhabi- 
tants  mow  it  green,  and  burníng  it  to 
afbes,  make  thofe  afhes  up  into  balls,  witb 
a  íittie  water,  which  they  dry  in  the  fun, 
and  make  ufe  of  them  to  wafh  their  li* 
nen  with  j  looking  upon  it  to  be  near  as 
good  as  foapfor  that  purpofe.  It  is  íaíd, 
that  tbe  frequent  treading  them  down  by 
íheep,  whíle  that  fort  of  cattle  feed  upon 
themj  is  an  i  n  fallí  ble  method  of  küling 
them. 

The  antientsufed  the  root  of  tbe  fern  and 
the  whole  plant,  ín  decoclions  and  diet- 
drinks,  in  ehrome  diforders  of  alr  kínds 
arifmg  frora  the  obftruclions  of  the  vi f* 
cera,  paiEicukrly  ín  hypochondriac  caíes* 
and  in  obílmftions  of  the  fpleen  and 
pa  n  crea  s .  There  are  •  n  ot  wa  n  ti  ng  m  o  dern 
authors  who  give  it  as  high  a  characler 
in  theíé  cafes  as  tbe  antients  ha  ve  done, 
but  ins  an  í II  tailed  medicine,  and  in  no 
great  ufe  Ín  the  inops,  The  country 
peo  pie  eíreem  it  as  a  fovereign  remedy 
for  that  troublefome  diftemper  the  ikkets 
?n  chíldren,  and  they  give  it  alio  as  a 
powdeiv  after  diyíng  it  in  an  oven,  to 
deliro  y  worms. 

FERNANDO,  or  FernaíjdeSj  an  iíknd 
jn  the  Paciiic  ocean  :   weít  long*  83 
fonth  lat  33o, 

FERRARA,  acity  and  archbifhopY  fee 
of  Italy  i  eaft  long,  1%°  6',  north  lat. 
41-°  So'- 

FERRE,  or  le  Ferré,  a  ctíy  of  Picardy, 
¡n  France,  fort  y  miles  foutheaft  of 
Arníens :  eaft  longitude  3*  north  la- 
titnde  49 Q  45'* 

FERRET,  viverra^  ín  zoolcgy,  a  qua- 
druped  of  the  murtela  kind.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Mustela • 

The  head  is  frnall  and  depi  effed  ;  the 
fnout  íliarp ;  the  ejes  look  very  flerce 
and  red  \  the  ears  are  fhort,  patulous, 
and  érecl,  they  are  coníiderably  wide, 
efpectally  tov/ards  tbe  bafe  ¡  the  mouth  ís 
large,  and  theteeih  véry  íharp  ;  theneck 
is  fhort  5  the  body  is  long  and  thín  y  the 
legs  are  fhort,  and  each  divided  at  the 
foot  ínto  five  toes>  and  there  armed  with 
fliarp  clawSt 
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Thís  anima!  ís  very  frequent  with  11% 
but  is  a  native  of  America.  Our  peo, 
pie  ufe  Ít  in  tafcing  of  rabbits  |  they 
plant-nets  at  the  mouth  of  the  borrows; 
and  turn  in  the  ferret,  after  havingranií 
zfed  him  that  he  may  not  bite  the  rab- 
bilSj  whlch  a  re  freí  gh tened  by  him  outof 
their  holes  into  the  neis  that  are  laid  for 
tbem. 

FHR.RETS,  among  glafs-makers,  the  tróa 
with  which  the  w  01  km  en  try  ihe  meked 
metalj  to  fee  if  it  be  fit  to  work. 
It  is  alfo  uíed  for  thofe  iions  wbidi  make 
tbe  rings  at  the  mouth  of  hottles, 

FERRETTO,  in  gtafs-making,  a  fub* 
ftance  which  ferves  to  colour  glafs. 
This  ís  made  by  a  fimple  calcina  tí  on  of 
copper,  but  it  ferves  for  fe  ve  ral  culonr?, : 
there  are  two  ways  of  makmg  ít,  the 
firft"  is  thís*  Take  tbin  pía  tes  of  copper, 
and  íay  them  on  a  layer  of  powdered 
brimüonej  in  rhe  bottom  of  á  ci  ucible; 
over  theíe  lay  more  br imíteme,  and 
o  ver  that  another  lay  of  the  plates^  and  fo 
on  altérnate 3 y  till  the  pot  is  full  Cover 
the  pot,  Inte  it  well,  place  it  In  a  wind 
furnacej  and  make  a  ftrong  fire  abcut  ít 
for  two  bours.  When  k  ís  taken  ciit 
and  cooled,  the  copper  will  be  found  fo 
calcined,  that  it  may  be  crumbled  to 
pieces  between  the  fíngers,  )ike  a  friable 
earth.  It  wJIJ  be  of  a  reddiíb,  and,  in 
fo  m  e  pa  rts ,  of  a  bl  acki  íh  co  I  ou  r,  Th  h 
muít  be  powdered  and  üfted  fine  for 
ufe. 

FERRO t  wefl:  long.  north  lát,  jg* 
tbé  moít  weíterly  of  the  Canary  iílandí, 
near  tbe  african  coaft,  where  the  firft  me- 
lidian  was  lately  fixed  in  moft  maps ,  but 
now,  tbe  geographers  of  almoft  every 
kingdom  make  their  refptíclíve  capitals 
the  firíl  meridian,  as  we  do  London. 

Ferüo,  fome  little  iílands  íítuated  in  the 
northern  ocea n ,  zoo  miles  north-weft 
of  tbe  Orcades,  and  as  many  fouth-eaftof 
IceTandt  wefl  long.  70,  north  ]at,  63o, 

FERROL,  a  fca-port-town  of  Spaín,  ín  rlie 
principal] ty  of  Galicia,  íítuated  on  a  bay 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  twenty  miles  north- 
eaft  of  the  Groyné,  and  ñfty  miles  north 
of  Compoftella,  a  good  harbour,  where 
the  fpaním  ffjuadi  ons  íVequcntly  fecured 
themíelves  in  the  late  wars¡  wefl:  Jongi- 
tude  8o  40',  north  íatitude  43^  30^. 

FFRRUG1NOUS,  ^ny  thing  partaking  of 
¿ion.,  or  that  con  tai  ns  particles  of  that 
metab 

It  is  partieularly  applied  to  cerlain  mi- 
neral fpríngs,  whofe  waters  are  impreg- 
nated  with       particles  of  kvnt  gene- 

rall^ 
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rally  termed  chalybeats*  See  the  articte 
Chalybeat. 
FEKRY,  a  liberty  by  preferí  ption,  or  the 
Jdng's  grant,  to  have  a  boát  for  palTage, 
on  a  firth  or  ri*er,  for  carrying  pauen- 
gers,  horfes3  &£*  o  ver  thefame  for  a  rea- 
ibnable  tolL 

A  ferry  is  in  the  nature  of  a  common 
híghway  5  and  the  not  keeping  it  up  has 
been  he  Id  to  be  índiclable, 
FERTILITY,  that  quality  which  deno- 
in  i  n  at  es  a  thirí g  fruí  ti ul  or  prolific»  ^  / 
tíothmg  can  produce  fertility  in  eíther 
fex,  but  what  promotes  perfect  bealth  s 
tnothing  but  goocí  bloód,  fpirits,  and  per- 
fcft  animal  funftions,  that  ¡s,  hígh  bealth, 
can  beget  perfect  fecunditv/j  and  there- 
fore,  ali  means  and  medicines,  al!  no- 
ftmms  and  í pee  i  fies  to  procure  fertilítya 
dhTerent  from  thofe  whích  procure  good 
blood  and  fpirits,  are  errant  quackery- 
Dr.  Cheyne  laya*  that  warer-drinkíng 
males  are  very  rarely  Infértile;  and  that 
if  any  thing  in  natnre  can  prevé nt  infer- 
tílíty  and  bríng  fine  childrcn,  ít  is  a  milk 
and  feed-diet  peí  fe  ve  red  in  by  both  pa- 
re ni  s. 

To  increafe  the  fertility  of  vegetables, 
lays  lord  Bacon,  we  muft  not  oniy  in- 
creafe the  vigour  of  the  earlh  and  of  the 
plan t,  but  alfo  preferve  wbat  would  otber- 
wiíe  be  lofr :  whence  he  infers,  that  there 
is  much  faved  by  feiting,  in  compariíbn 
of  fowing.  It  is  reported,  continúes  he, 
that  if  nitre  be  mixed  with  water  to  the 
thicknefs  of  honey,  and  after  a  vine  is 
cut,  the  bud  be  anuínted  there  with,  ít 
will  fprout  wiíhin  eíght  days.  If  the  ex- 
perimentbe  true,  the  cauíe  rnay  be  in  the 
opening  of  the  bud,  and  contiguous  parts, 
by  the  fpirít  of  the  nitre  j  for  nitre  is  the 
life  of  vegetables. 

How  far  tíi  ¡s  m 3 y  be  true,  is  oot  per- 
haps  fufliciently  íhewn,  notwithftanding 
the  experímems  of  Sir  Kenelm  Dígby 
andM.  Homherg.  Confult  Mr,  Eve- 
lyn"s  Sylva,  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tíons,  the  frene h  Memoirs,  and  Dr. 
Stahl's  Fhilofopliical  Principies  of  Che- 
mi  ftry  s  bul  a  pro  per  jet  of  aecurate  ex- 
periments  feems  ftill  wanting  m  this 
view, 

FERULA,  FENNEL-GIANT,  ín/botany,  a 
genus  of  the  pentandria-digynia  elafs  of 
plants  j  the  com  pouríd  flower  of  whích 
is  uniform,  and  the  particular  ones  made 
up  of  five  pblong  and  almorí  equal  pe- 
táis: the  fruit  is  óf  an  elliptical  com- 
preíTed  figure,  marked*  wkh  three  pro- 
JTUnent  Unes  on  each  íide,  and  containing 
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two  feeds  of  the  fame  figure.  See  plgte 
XCVI.  fig.  3, 

Saga penu m  is  faid  to  be  íhe  produce  of  a 
fpecies  of  férula*  See  Sagaphnum, 
Férula,  a  little  wooden  palJet  or  ílice,  re- 
puted  thE  fchoolmafterns  fceptre,  where- 
wíth  he  chaílifes  the  boys,  by  ftriking 
them  on  the  paira  of  the  hand. 
Under  the  eaRern  empíre,  the  fervlft  was 
the  emperor^s  fceptre,  asis  feen  on  variety 
of  raedals :  it  confiíled  of  a  long  ítem  or 
íhank;t  and  a  flat  fquare  head.  The  ufe 
of  it  is  very  antíent  among  the  Greeks, 
who  ufed  to  cali  theír  princes  férula- 
bearers. 

Férula,  in  the  antient  eaftem  church,  ílg- 
nified  a  place  féparated  from  the  church, 
wherein  the  autlientes  were  kept,  as  not 
baing  allowed  to  enter  the  church  j 
whence  the  ñame  of  the  place,  the  períons 
therein  beíng  under  penance  or  dífciplíne, 
This  vvord  was  fometímes  ufed  to  denote 
the  prelate's  crozíer  or  íhff.  See  the  ar- 
tkle  Cao^JERm 

FERULA,  in  fuigery,  fplínters  orchíps 
of  different  matter,  as  of  wood,  bark, 
leather,  paper,  &c.  applied  to  bones  that 
have  been  disjointed,  when  they  are  fet 
agaín. 

Féru-líe  is  alfo  a  word  ufed  by  the  an- 
tients,  to  exprefs  the  horns  growíng  on, 
the  deer  or  ítag  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
at  which  early  time  thofe  borns  are  un- 
branched,  # 

FESQENNfNE  terse s?  in  román  an- 
tiquity,  fatyrical  verfes,  ftill  of  lewd  and 
obfeene  expreílions,  fun^  by  the  compa- 
ny  at  fhe  folemnization  of  a  marri^gé» 

FESCHAMP,  a  port-town  of  Norman  dy, 
thirty  miles  fouth-weít  of  Rouen- 

FES  SE,  in  herald  ry,  one  of  the  níne  lio- 
na li  rabie  ordinaries,  coníifting  of  aliñe 
drawn  direírly  acrois  the  íhield,  from  íi de 
to  fide,  and  contaíning  thé  third  part 
of  it,  between  the  honoúr-point  and  the 
nombrilf 

ít  repreíents  a  broad  girdle  or  belt  of  ho- 
nonr,  which  knights  at  arms  were  an*  . 
tiently  girded  with,    See  píate  XC VIL. 
fig<  3. 

Fesse  point,  is  the  exa£t  c enter  of  the 

efeuteheon.    See  the  árdele  Point. 
Fes  se  >vays,  nr  in  FES  SE,  denotes  any 

thing  borne  after  the  manner  of  a  feífe  ; 

that  i s,  ina  rank  acrofj  the  middle  of 

the  fliield, 

Tarty  per  Fes  se,  implies  a  par  ti  ng  aero  fs 
the  middle  of  the  fliield,  fromfide  to  ñde4 
through  the  feflfe  poínt, 

FESTI  dies,  in  román  antiquity,  certa  i  a 
*¡  R  z  day» 
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days  Tn  tbe  year,  devoted  to  the  honour 
of  the  gods. 

Numa,  when  he  diftributed  the  year  into 
tweke  rnonths,  divided  the  fame  into  the 
dies  íVftr,  dies  profe.fi,  and  dies  interdi;  f 
The  rYfti  were  again  divided  into  days  of 
facri  tires,  banqueta,  games3  and  ferise. 
See  the  anieles  Sacrifice  and  Feiujé* 
The  profeíti  were  thde  clavs  allowed  to 
trien  for  5 he  adminiít.  ation  of  their  affaii?, 
whether  qí  a  pub  ic  or  prívate  n  ature : 
Jhefe  were  dividid  into  fiiri,  c  o  mí  tí  a  les, 
cpniypeíendijilj,  íiati,  and  praíliaies,  See 
the.arHHe  Fastt,  ©y* 
The  ínter cili  were  days  eommon  both  to 
gorta  and  men,  íoiiie  paits  oí  wjn'ch  were 
alloied  to  the  fervke  oí  the  one,  and  fdíXíe 
to  rhat  of  the  other.  . 

FESTINO,  in  logit,  thethird  mood  of  the 
fecond  figure  of  fylJogifm,  the  firft  pro- 
(joíition  whereof  is  an  umveml  riega  ti  ve, 
the  itreond  a.  particular  afrinnative,  ánJ 
tbethírd  a  particular  negativo  ¡  as  in  the 
foljowing  example ; 
FES  No  bad  man  can  be  híippy,  * 
i  TI     So  me  rich  rnen  are  bad  meri  :  - 
NO    ErgQt  fo  m  e  r  i  c  h  m  en  are  n ot'ha  p p y > 

FESTIVAL]  the  fame  wieh  fea.it/  '  Ses'ihe 
anirlü  Fea$t, 

F E  STO QN,  i n  arch i te£l li re  a  n d  fcti)  pt me, 
&cr  an  ornament  in  fonn  of  a  ga.riand  .of 
flowers,  f'ruíts  and  lea  ves-,  interniixed  or 
Íy?jíretÍ  together.  ■ 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Irrmg  or  collar, 
fomewhat  bíggeft;  in  the  cniddle,  whei'e  it 
falls  down  in  an  arch  j  being  extended 
by  the  two  ends,  the  ex'tremities  of  which 
hang  down  perpendícularly* 
Feñoons  are  now  chíefty  ufed  in  fríezes, 
and  other  va  can  t  places»-  which  vvant  to 
be  filied  up  and  adorned  j  beinje  done  in 
Imitatíon  of  the  loñ-g  el  uSíers  OÍ  ñowers, 
which  the  antients. placed  on  rhe  doors  of 
their  temples  and  houfes  on  feíHval  occa- 
fions, 

FESTUCA»  in  botany,  a  genus  of  graíTes, 
beíonging  to  the  tríandria  -digynia  da  fs ; 
the  flower  of  which  is  compofed  of  two 
val  ves,  and  terminated  by  a  íixaight  ar- 
ifta  or  awn  ;  the  feed  ís  íingle,  of  an  oh- 
long  figure,  very  fharp-pointed  at  each 
end,  and  marked  with  a  .longitudinal 
furrow* 

To  this  -gemís  belong  the  caponé  fail 
grafsj  wiid  oat  graf;,  or  drank»£íf¿.  which 
are  faid  to  be  dryingj  and  good  againft  a 
ftínking  breath, 
FETIPOURí  a  díy  of  the  híther  India, 
tweníy-five  miles  weft  of  Agrá;  ^ií 
long,  j 3o       npith  (at. 


FETLOGítj  ín  tbe  manege,  a  tuFt  of  hair 
growing  behind  the  paftern  joint  of  many 
hot  fes ;  for  thofe  of  a  low  fue  have 
fe  a  ice  a^y  fuch  tuft, 

F1TUS,  or  rathcrFoETUS,  See  íhearticle 

FOETUS, 

FEUD^  feodum,  the  fame  with  feeÉ  See 
the  article  FFE  EST  ATp, 

FEU  DAL,  or  Fe  o d  al,  denotes  any  thing 
bfloneing  to  a  fee.    See  the  article  Fee 

FE  CID  A  F  ARY,  or  Feodatary.,  a  \¿ 
nant  who  íormerly  held  Iris  cítate  by  ho* 
Vdaí  lervice,    See  the  article  Vas  sal* 

FEíJ  D-BOTE,  a  recom  pence  for  being 
ctincerned  in  a  feud  or  qnaneL 

FÉVER,  ftbris ,  in 'medicine,  a  d  i  fea  fe ,  or 
ratber  cJals  of  difeafes,  whoíe  characíer* 
iftic  is  a  preternatuia]  heat  felt  through 
the  whoie  bcdy?  or  at  leaft  the  principal 
pa r U  i)  í  í t -  Á.C.CU ré'wg  to  Sydenhara,  a, 
ft  ver  k  nothing  el  fe  but  the  eíFort  of  na- 
tnre,  to  frec  hecfelf  of  lome  iijoibífic 
maiter,  w  hích  fhe  fituls  injurious,  in  order 
to  eíÜabJiíh  a  be(rer  hcahh, 
If  any  dií^afe  deferves  the  titje  of  mU 
vería  I,  it  is  a  fe  ver,  Jbecaufe  it  difttirhs 
the  whole  nerVQUs  íyítem,  and  perverts 
all  the  funílions  oí  the  body,  iníomiich 
that  the  motion  of  the  heart,  artejies 
3nd  íblltjj?  ceafe  to  be  eqnal  apd  juft  ^  the 
circulación  of  the  blood  and  other  tíuids, 
to  be  free  and  natura!  ^  and  the  falutary 
íerretíonsí  and  fxeretions,  lo  be  regciin  } 
evén  the  niindJtfelf,  when  ruííied  by 
the  febrile  pníet,  h  aífeíbed  with  a  de- 
linüm.  Befides,  this  dtfcale  attacks  all 
matikindj  of  what-  conflitution,  fex,  or 
ag?,  in  a  ti  el  i  mate?,  let  their  diet  and 
way  of  Hvíng  be  what  they  will  ¡  fome- 
times  it  h  epldemíc,  and  feizus  many  at  a 
time»  A  fever  is  noc  al  way  s  a  prnnary 
diíeafe?  bnt  is  often  the  fymptom  of 
other  maladies,  as  a  cachexy,  feurvy, 
phíhiíiSj  Inés  venérea,  di  t?]jfyj  ¿S1^  and 
renders  them  more  cruel  and  dangfcrous  y 
however,  it  Ís  not  atways  pernicious  tq 
the  human  race,  bnt  lomen  mes  van- 
quiíhes  its  o«fii  cauíe,  and  íuperveiting 
to  other  difeafes,  expels  them  Otit  oí  the 
,body:  thus  palfics,  epiiepílí-S,  convtil- 
fions,  fpafmcdic  and  hypochondiiac  af- 
feéVionsj  haveheen  cured  by  fevers  j  and 
many  valetudinarians  have,  hy  a  ftver, 
been  reífored  to  a  healthful  and  vigerous 
coníUtution.  - 

Henee  the  moft  general  and  natural  díví- 
iion  of  fe  ver?,  is  into  effential  and  fyrnp* 
tomatíc* 

An  eiftíitial  fe  ver  is  fucb  whofe  piímary 
C^Ufe  lies  in  the  blood  itftJf^  deriving  itj 
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enginal  from  tío  other;  diftemper  of  the 
folid  parts,  or  any  way  depending  011 
them  1  and  this  is  abfolutely  fpeaking  a 
fever  properly  fo  called* 
A  fymptomaric  is  a  fecondary  fever, 
which  dees  not  properly  fiibfift  of  itfelf", 
but  owes  íts  origín  to  the  díforder  of  fome 
particular  part,  and  moft  commooly  de- 
pends  on  fome  remarkable  inflammation  j 
from  w han ce  proceed  tbe  variety  of  in- 
fla mmatory  fe  veri  s  peculiar!  y  fo  called. 
The  general  caufés  of  Fevers.  **  The 
4*  can  fe  of  fevers  is  not  heat  alone,  fays 
it  Jíippocrates,  ¿&  <vett  medie  but  heat 
«  and  bit  te  me  fe  together,  héat  and  aci- 
«  dityj  heat  and  faltnefs,  and  inmune- 
«  rabie  other  combina tions  in  the  blood.-1* 
It  is  found,  neverthelefs,  by  experience, 
that  fome  peribns,  from  found  and  p*r- 
feít  heahh,  where  there  has  been  neither 
a-plethora  cr  any  cacochymical  difpofi- 
tjons  to  caufe  it,  have  fallen  into  a  fever, 
becaüfe,  perhaps,  fome  very  extraordina- 
ry  al  [  era  t  ion  in  the  a  ir,  or  fome  great 
ehaage  in  their  way  of  living,  or  fome 
coiiií  de  rabie  error  in  the  fix  non -na turáis, 
have  happened,  Sound  bodies  may,  qn 
fndi  occaíiuns,  be  feized  with  a  fever,  on- 
¡y  to  the  eñd  that  their  blood  may  ac- 
quire  a  new  íhte  and  condttion,  thereby 
to  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  aSterations 
pf  the  a  ir,  way  of  living,  &c, 
The  formal  or  fundamental  can  fe  of  a  fe- 
ver,  confiíls  in  tbe  fpafinodic  a  fíe  51  ion 
of  tbe  wbole  nervous  and^fibrous  genus, 
which  ehierly  proceed s  from  the  fpinal 
marro w,  and  fucceflively  from  the  exter- 
nal  lo  the  interna!  parts  ;  this  plainly  ap- 
pears  from  the  uíual  p  a  ilion  s  and  phasno- 
mena  of  a  fever.  Henee  It  na  tu  ral  3  y 
follows,  that  wh  ate  ver  has  a  power  to 
irrítate  and  folicite  tbe  nervous  and  vaf~ 
ciliar  fyílem  to  fpafms,  is  moft  lifcely 
to  genérate  a  fe  ver,  To  th  is  el  afs  belong 
yiblént  paflions  of  ihe  mind,  efpecially 
terror  and  anger  1  a  poifonous,  fubtile, 
caoftíc  matter,  ekher  bred  wíthin  the  bo- 
dy,  or  receíved  by  infeólion;  a  ftoppage 
of  perípiration  ;  a  fu  ppreffion  of  cr  i  ti  cal 
fweats  ¡f  eruptions  driven  back  5  an  abun- 
dante of  purulent,  ulcerous  matter,  ad- 
heriría to  vañous  parts  \  alimenta  over 
and  abo  ve  acrid  and  falt  j  abufe  of  fpi  ri- 
lo ous  Hqnors  5  corra pt  and  biHous  cru- 
dities  lodged  in  the  primse  vise  7  exceíTive 
v/atching  5  a  violent  pain  and  tenfion  of 
the  nervous  parts  j  inflammations^  tu- 
ínours  and  abfceíTes  ;  hurtíng  the  nervous 
p arts  by  fharp  inítruments  j  acríd  and 
WFrpüíe  drugs  5  $üld  batjjej  andj  ou 


the  contrary,  tbofe  that  are  too  hotct 
aftringent. 

According  to  tbe  different  n  ature  of  tbe  fe 
caufés,  and  their  various  mar.ner  of  af- 
feíling  the  nerves,  arífe  fevers  of  divers 
kinds  {  íbme  are  benign,  others  malig- 
nan t  ;  fome  are  intermittmg,  others  con- 
tinua! i  fome  are  fimple,  others  are  com- 
pon nd  5  fome  are  regular,  others  anoma- 
¡ous?  others  ernptivfiy  fpotted,  putrid^ 
heclic,  or  fW  f  fome  admit  of  an  eafy 
cure,  others  a  difBcult;  fome  íbon  ter- 
mínate, others  are  protraíted  a  longtime, 
and  fome  again  burry  the  patient  out  of 
'  the  world, 

Tbe  general figns  of  F£VEF.s  are  a  patn  m 
the  back,  more  par  tí  c  ni  a  rl  y  abont  the 

,  ioí.ns  j  •  a  coldnefs,  efpecially  of  the  ex- 
treme parts ;  a  fhivering  j  a  íhaking  j 
trembling  \  a  livid  colour  of  the  nails  ; 
a  fnbfidence  of  the  veífeís  in  tbe  banda 
andfeet;  a  íhrunk,  dry  íkin  j  a  yawn- 
ing  5  a  ílretchíng;  a  palé  Hvid  counte- 
nance;  a  trembling  and  palpita*  i rig  mo- 
tion  of  the  heart ;  an  anKiety  of  the  prae- 
co  rd  i  a  ;  d  Í  fric  u  1 1  breat  h  i  n  g  $  in  q  n  I^t  u  de, 
reftlcflnefíj  a  fenfation  of  an  ebullition  of 
the  blood  about  the  heart ;  a  contraífed, 
weak,  fmall  pulfe  ¡  a  naufea,  and  an  in- 
clina tion  tovomit;  a  fiTpprtíiiun  of  per- 
fpiration  \  coftrvenefs,  with  thin  watery 
orine,  When  the  fymptoms  are  very 
urgent>  and  very  hailily  make  their  pro- 
grefsj  the  fever  is  called  acote  ;  when  they 
are  more  mí  Id  and  géntle,  it  is  den  omí- 
nate d  a  How  fever. 

The  general  ture  of  Fevers  h  fumín arlty 
comprehendEd  in  confulting  ftrength 
of  natura,  in  correclíng  and  dífehar^ing 
the  acrimony  from  llie  blood?  in  diflblv- 
ing  grofs  humours,  and  eXpeMing  them, 
and  in  mitigating  the  fymptoms.  If  we 
perecí  ve  the  fymptoms  rnn  high,  and  na* 
ture  to  grow  exorbitante  we  muft  modé- 
rate it,  and  enjoin  abftinence,  a  Hender 
díet»  drinking  water,  bleeding,  cooling 
clyfters,  &c*  íf  n ature  iVems  to  be  too 
íluggifhj  íhe  is  to  be  excited  by  cordial 3# 
aromatics,  volátiles.  &ct 
By  hüAV  mucli  tbe  more  acute  a  fever  is, 
by  fo  mnch  the  more  fp?.ring  and  ílendec 
ought  the  diet  to  be,  In  fevers,  though 
the  patient  lies  many  days  without  eat^ 
ing  any  thíng*  it  is  no  matter :  on  the 
contrary,  by  eating  and  driiiking,  the 
fever  wou  Id  be  exaíperated» 
Vomits  in  al  molí:  all  fevers  are  bf  ad* 
van  ta  ge,  efpecially  in  the  begmníng. 
Even  nature  beríelf  teaclies  os  tb¿  ufe  of 
¿udoripes ;  tliey  are  moíl  beneficial  when 
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th&  figns  of  concoélion  appear  9  and  they 
are  alio  uleful  through  the  whole  con  ríe 
of  the  diítemper ;  yea,  even  by  the  pro- 
pttTcuous  xi  Pe  of  tfiem,  fevers  are  often 
cu  red*  Spi  rl  t  of  fa  l  a  rm  oni  ac>  or  its  vo  - 
iarile  falt,  is  efteemed  an  univerfal  fcbrí - 
fuge,  which,  beírg  gíven  prelty  often, 
feídqm  fails  of  fuccefs.  All  fugared 
Ihings  are  very  hurtfut  ín  fevers. 
In  acuíe  and  ínflammatory  fevers,  but  a 
very  few  medicines  are  requíred  5  for  it 
wiií  be  fufficient  diligently  to  obferve  the 
ways  chat  n ature  aíms  to  relieve  herid f 
by,  and  to  forward  the  cure  in  thofe 
ways,  by  affifling  ber,  íf  there  be  any 
obftru&ions  ín  the  bowebj  we  are  to  take 
care,  by  proper  evacuntions,  to  remo  ve 
the  load,  and  by  that  means  take  away 
fome  of  the  fue!  of  the  diftemper.  íf 
the  blood  be  too  furioufly  agítated,  we 
are  tó  quell  fnch  an  impetuolity  :  íf  it  be 
embaí  laíTed  with  grofs  and  coagulated 
hu monis,  we  are  to  endeavour  at  difíblv- 
ing  ií,  and  rendering  it  more  fluid.  In 
th¿  due  obfervatión  of  thefe  three  pre- 
cepts,  confias,  in  a  great  mea  fu  re,  the 
whcle  en  re  of  fevers,  where  the  vifeera 
are  round,  and  the  peccant  humours  are 
lodged  in  tbe  blood,  or  ín  the  primae  vise  ; 
and  then,  when  nature  tends  to  produce 
a  enfis^  or  /he  has  airead  y  begun  It,  we 
are  altogether  to  refrain  from  tbe  ufe  of 
medicines,  as  mu ch  as  we  would  aroid  the 
plague. 

They  are  grofsly  miftaken  who,  in  acure 
and  ínflammatory  diforders,  make  ufe  of 
abundance  of  medicines  fo  long,  til]  na- 
ture, not  knowing  which  way  to  turn 
herfelf,  but  being  varíouíly  difhaéíed  to 
and  fro,  both  by  the  violente  of  the  dif- 
temper and  the  burden  of  the  medicines, 
is  at  luft  forced  to  yield  :  for  the  orderly 
motion  of  nature  being  diíturbed  and  dif- 
tracled  wíth  the  repetítíon  of  much  me* 
dícínes  inunetbodically  gíven3  the  fever 
Is  not  leíTened,  and-  the  criíís  is  poftponed  j 
and  the  patient,  expofed  to  a  dubious 
event,  either  dics,  or  falls  into  a  chronical 
diftemper* 

Therefore,  fince  nature  h  the  phyfician, 
itis  a  pernicions  praéHce  to  fufpend,  fup- 
prefs,  or  deítroy.  the  febriie  motions, 
which  have  a  tendeney  to  heahh.  The 
moft  falutary  work  of  nature  ought  ra- 
ther  to  be  promoted,  which  defigns,  by  an 
íncreafed  progrtfílve  motíon  of  the  fluids, 
to  corree!,  refulve,  and  at  length  to  expcl 
the  motbiflc  matter.  And  this  is  bett 
performed  by  diluting,  moiítening,  at- 
empera ti  ng,  .apenent^corroboi atíng  and 
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nítrous  medicines  j  as  alfoby  thofe  whicri 
in  the  time  of  the  intermiflíon,  efpecialiy 
tend  to  pro  mote  tbe  proper  excretiofBf, 
In  all  fevers,  the  drinking  plentifully  0f 
warm  weakliquors,  is  attended  with  ma- 
ny  good  confequencesj  tbe  patíent  k  aU 
ways  refrefhed  by  it  ^  the  febriie  heat  is 
mitígated,  and  reft  ts  promoted  j  and  tbe 
proper  and  neceffary  fweats  forwarded» 
Among  4hefe  liquors,  ihe  common  bar* 
ley -water,  teas  made  of  fage,  mbt,  bauiijj 
&ct  with  the  milder  alexiphármic  roots, 
are  moíl  proper  1  with  thefe,  ^owders  are 
to  be  givenT  compofed  of  the  ahfterfive 
and  digeftive  faltsj  they  íhoüld  be  fated 
wíth  lemon-juice,  and  then  mixed  wíth  a 
little  nitre,  and  may  be  given  every  tbreef 
four,  or  fix  hoursj  as  the  urgeney  t>f 
fym  ptoms  require.  Emulfions  of  fweet 
almonds,  and  the  cooiing  feeds^  are  alfa 
very  proper  between  vvhtles. 
Tbe  medicines  by  whích  the  pbyficían 
is  to  aílift  nature  i u  her  biífineís  of  excre- 
tion,  are  the  gen t le  di^phoretíes  j  among 
which  the  diaphoretic  an  timón  y,  when 
truiy  prepared,  holds  a  very  hígh  placer 
alexi  pbarmics,  which  have  alio  a  diure- 
tic  virtue,  fuch  as  the  mixtura  limpie^ 
when  faithfully  prepared  and  lightly  cam- 
phorated,  are  very  proper*  All  violent 
medicines  are  to  be  dreaded  in  fevers* 
Acíds,  in  genera],  are  by  man  y  ii)uch 
dreaded,  but  there  ís  no  rea]  ground  for 
this  s  on  the  contrary,  in  fanguineous 
feverst  during  the  time  of  the  violen t 
heatj  and  i m modérate  thir'ít,  they  are 
found  of  the  greateft  ufe  and  beiíéfiti 
The  ufe  of  aftringeM  medicines,  though 
too  common,  yet  is  extremely  i m proper 
in  all  fevers,  Nitre  is  an  admirable  re< 
medy  for  fevers  in  general* 
Tbe  general  crijis  of  Fevers.  Whereas 
there  is  no  fever  cu  red  without  fome 
conííderable  evacuatlon,  raifed  eitber  by 
nature  or  by  art;  the  phyfician  ought 
carefully  to  obferve  which  wajf  nature 
feems  to  intend  the  expulfion  of  the 
morbid  matter,  and  aíiift  her  by  all 
pofiible  means.  Now  this  expulfion  is 
frequently  made  through  feveral  outlets 
of  the  body  at  a  time,  and  an  evacuauon 
by  one  outlet,  more  or  lefs,  checks  that 
by  another  s  thus  a  íoofenefs  checks  fweat, 
and  'vice  ver/a.  Wherefoje  it  is  tbe 
phyñcian's  bulínefs  to  confider  what 
evacuation  is  moft  Jikely  to  be  of  fer- 
vicef  and  fo  to  promote  this,  as  ta  give 
the  leaít  interruption  poflible  to  any  other, 
for  any  one  evacuation  Ís  not  equalJy 
fnitable  to  all  períon?,  both  on  account 
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the  diiferen  ce  of  coiiftitutians,  and  oF 
diíhfes;  althougli  evacnations  through 
every  emun&ory,  are  fometímes  necefta- 
ryf  as  we  find  by  experience  in  maÜgnant 
fevers, 

But  of  all  folutíons  of  the  difeaíe3  the 
moíldefirabie;i$  by  fweat  j  next  to  that, 
by  ftool  and  uriñe  :  the  worft  is  by  a  Iik- 
mcrrhage,  whether  it  proeeeds  from  the 
nofe,  or  from  any  otber  part,  becaufe  tt 
bdicates  that  the  blood  is  fo  far  vitiated, 
thatno  proper  feparation  of  the  humour 
can  be  made, 

LafUy,  fome  fevers  termínate  in  abfcefles, 
formed  in  the  glands,  which,  if  thcy 
Iiappen  in  the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  and 
fuppurate  kindly,  are  falutary.  Wbere- 
fore  the  fuppuration  is  to  be  forwarded 
by  cataplafms,  or  plaílers  j  and  fome* 
times  by  cupping  on  the  tumor  ¡  nnd 
ihen,  if  the  abfcefs  do  not  break  fpon- 
taneoufly,  it  ought  to  be  opened,  ei- 
tber  with  a  knife,  or  with  a  eauftic*  At 
this  time  this  rule  of  praftice  ís  general  ly 
righr,  not  to  exhauft  the  patíenfs  ftrength 
by  evacuations  of  any  ktnd.  And  yet 
in  fome  cafes  the  ve  ís  a  neceííity  for  draw- 
mg  a  little  blood,  as  when  the  humours 
are  in  great  cominotion,  and  the  heat 
excefTivc  :  for  this  remedy  prudently  ad- 
mímftred*  makes  the  tumor  ripen  kind- 
ly,  becaufe  nata  re  has  always  a.  great 
abhonence  of  a  turbulent  ftate, 
But  in  order  to  gjve  a  more  diftincl  no- 
tío ii  of  the  fe  vera  I  kirtds  of  fevers*  it 
Yfill  be  neceífary  to  treat  them  partícu- 
larly* 

Mica:  Fe  VER*    See  the  article  Bilious. 

ÜurmgFEVÉR,  catjsus?  attacks  the  pa- 
ne nt  with  great  fury  and  ra  ge,  with  an 
ejcceffive  burning  heat,  an  intolerable 
thirít,  and  other  fymptoms  demonítrat- 
ing  a  great  and  remarkable  iuflammation 
of  the  blood  $  the  refpiration  is  t  hiele,  dif- 
ficult,  and  quick  ?  the  tongue  h  dry,  y  el' 
lowjparched  and  rougli  5  tbere  is  a  loath- 
ing  of  food»  a  nanfea  and  vomíting,  a 
little  coúgh,  a  deliiium,  a  coma,  con- 
vulíionsj  and  other  general  fymptoms  al- 
ready  mentioned. 

On  the  thírd  and  fourth  day  it  often  proves 
mortal  j  it  feldom  exceeds  the  feventh,  if 
violent* 

It  is  often  terminated  by  a  hamorrhage, 
which,  if  fmall  on  the  third  and  fouith 
day,  ís  a -fatal  %n.  A  folution  of  this 
fever,  on  a  critical  diy,  may  alfo  be  by 
vomiting,  fio  oí,  íwcat,  mine,  and  ípit- 
ting  thick  phtegm.  If  the  exacerbation 
oí  this  difeafc  hsppens  on  the  fecQJid  or 


fourth  dayf  it  Is  a  bad  %n,  on  the  ñaík 
not  fo  baó\ 

As  to  the  cure  of  a  burning  fe  ver,  fo  fac 
as  it  differs  from  the  general  EreatmentaU 
ready  preferibed,  bleeding  is  neceífary  at 
the  begínning,  if  there  is  a  pletbora,  or 
Jigns  of  particular  ¡nflammation  j  or  the 
heat  intolerable,  or  the  rarefaclíom  toa 
great,  or  a  revulfion  neceíTary,  or  the 
fymptoms  urgent,  and  not  to  be  van- 
quiílied  any  bther  way* 
Soft,  dilutingj  laxative,  antiphlogíllic, 
cooling  clyliers,  are  to  be  repeated  as 
oft  as  the  heat,  coílivenels  and  revuííiua 
requíres  them ;  the  whole  body  is  to  be 
moiftened  by  receiving  ínto  the  noftrils 
the  fteam  of  warm  water,  by  wafhÉng 
the  mouth,  throat,  fcet,  and  hands  with 
the  fame  5  and  by  fomentíng  with  warm 
fponges  the  places  where  the  veífels  are 
moft  numeróos.  Purga  tí  ves  are  danger* 
ous  before  the  criíis,  but  clyüers  may  be 
ufed  made  of  mílk,  honey^  and  a  little 
nitre.  After  the  crífis,  which  is  known 
by  the  fediment  of  the  urine^  laxatíves 
made  with  tamarínds,  manna,  rhubarb, 
raifinsj  or  cream  of  tartar,  are  neceíTai  y# 
If  a  phrenfy  happen3  eauíe  Weeding  of  the 
nofe,  by  thruftlng  up  a  ílraw,  or  with  & . 
ícarifying  knife;  ufe  alfo  friclions  of  the 
feet  and  legs,  with  hot  cloths. 
Caiarrbal  Fevir  may  be  reckoned  in  the 
clafs  of  ílow  fevers,  whicEj,  in  i  he  be- 
ginning,  is  attended  with  a  catarrh,  a 
coryza,  cough,  hoarfenefsj  &c*  The  fe 
fevers  are  moft  comrnonly  gentle,  and 
ílow  by  day -ti  me,  generally  fomewhat 
worfe  in  the  evenings :  they  are  attend- 
ed with  a  great  wearinefs  of  the  límbst 
the  fymptoms  continué  with  an  increale 
of  the  coryza  and  cough,  until  the  ólC- 
temper  arifes  to  írs  higheft  pítch,  when 
the  matter  of  the  catarrh  ís  i  ¡pened,  and 
the  mucüSj  becoming  thícker,  is  dif- 
charged,  and  the  fe  ver  cea  fes  :  the  feat 
of  this  dírtemper  is  in  the  conglóbate 
glands* 

In  a  catan hal  fever  a  decocl ion  of  faífa- 
fras  wood  ís  convenient,  with  Jiquorice 
roots  and  raiíins>  on  account  of  the 
acrímony  of  the  humours.  ñ,l(o  the  ex- 
preífed  juice  of  tu  mips,  with  a  litile  fu* 
gar  í  volátiles  and  fudorifics,  a  folution 
ofgum  ammoniac  ^  and  for  the  further 
tre^tment  of  this  di  lord  er,  íee  the  article 
Catar.  ílh* 
Colliquative  FlVEft  is  that  in  whích  the 
body  is  mueh  emaciated  and  confumed 
in  a  ftiort  fpace  of  time,  tbe  folid  parts, 
aad  the  fet  itfelf  wafted,  fometimes  by 
tí  a  diar> 
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á.  díavrhoea,  fo  metí  mes  by  fweatj  by  uriñe, 
cr  by  fe  veri  íh  heats  alone,  without  any 
fenfible  difcharge.  A  colliquative  fever 
is  obíerved  to  accompany  a  cáncer  of 
the  breaft,  wíth  a  dianhcea.  See  the 
arricies  DiarrhoeAj  Diabetes, Cán- 
cer, - 

For  this  dífeafe,  emulíions  of  almonds, 
and  of  the  four  cold  feeds,  as  alfo  afs*s, 
goafs>  br  woman's  inillc,  are  proper  ; 
or  cow's  mttk  with  the  juice  of  water- 
crefTes  j  chicken  broth,  broth  made  of 
river  crabs,  or  wood  íhails  bruiíed* 

Continua! Fevuk9  the  fame  with  fynochus. 
See  the  article  Synochüs. 

Di&ry  Fever,  the  fame  with  ephemera, 
See  the  article  Ep  humera. 

Epidemk  E  E  VE  r  .    S  ee-  E  p  i  d  e  m  i  c  * 

Zrttpivve  Fever.  See  the  árdeles  Miu- 
ary  Fever,  Erysipelas,  £fa 

CW,  c¿m£,  or  hqfphal  Fever,  See  the 
amele  Hospital  Fever, 

Beclic  Fever,   See  He c tic  Fever, 

Hypocbondriac  Fever,  or  Passign.  See 
Hyfochonpriac  passíon. 

htjíanmatorj  Fever,  See  the  áretele  In- 
fla m  MaTORY, 

Litermitting  Fever.  See  In  tbrmittikg, 

Qj/OTIÜIAN,  TERTIA-N, 

Maligmnt  Fever*  See  the  ameles  Ma* 
lignant,  Petechi/e,  Hospital. 
Fever,  and  Mi  liar  y  "Fever. 

Mefinteric  Fever.    See  Mes  enterco. 

Mtiiary  Fever.    See  Miliarv. 

MHk  Fever.    See  the  artrcle  Mjlk. 

Nerums  Fever,  at  firft,  aireéis  che  patíent 
with  a  ílight,  tranlient  chilneÉs,  fe  Ve  ral 
times  i  ti  a  day  ;  alfo  with  un  certa  i  n  fio  mea 
ofheat,  a  lirUefneís,  laííltude,  and  wea- 
rínefs* 

The  patiení  has  a  drinefs  of  (he  ]ips 
and  tongue,  withoufc  ^ny  confiderable 
thirfti  they  ha  vé  frequeni  nauíeas,  with 
reaching  ro  vomírj  but  hule  brought  up : " 
■  the  breathing  h  difficult  by  intervals,  and 
efpecially  towards  njgkt:  the  re  is  an  ex- 
acerba tí on  of  the  fymptoms,  with  a  low, 
quickj  and  umifual  pulfe :  the- «riñe  is 
palé,  and  made  often,  and  fuddeuJy  ;  a 
torpor  or  obtufe  pain,  and  coidneís  often 
affe6t  the  hind  part  oí  the  head,  or  a 
heavy  pain  is  fett  along  the  coronary  fu- 
ture,  The  pul  fe  is  véry  reñaarkable  in 
this  difeafe,  for  it  is  gcnerálly  low,  ^uick 
and  unequaL 

Gílchrift  makes  this  ib  te  previous  to  the 
fever,  and  fays^  that  for  a  fortnight,  or 
three  weeks,  before  they  are  laid  down, 
they  íhall  be  low-fpirited,  inappetent, 
loaded,  fieep  til,  figh  frequemly,  groan 
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in  voluntan  [y,  and  feel  nnexpreíBble  drí- 
order,  accompanied  with  fear,  concern^ 
and  dejeclion,  and  perhaps  íííght  ahe- 
nations  of  mind.  The  fame  author  fays, 
that  this  díforder  is  frequently  occafionetl 
by  people  expoíing  themfelves  indifci-eb* 
ly  to  the  fun,  or  by  being  íatigued  in  !t  j 
by  eatíng  largely  of  fruit,  or  driiikíng 
bad  wine  5  or  by  beÉng  íong  under  a 
conrfe  of  anxiety3  care,  feai,  difeourage- 
mentj  and  other  enerva ting  paílioBg,  to- 
gether  with  irregular! t ¡es  of  diet,  &ct  It 
commonly  attacks  people  of  weak  nerves, 
and  a  hx  habit  of  body,  and  ís  occaGon- 
ed  by  an  acrlmony  that  gives  ar¡  un  ¡ver* 
fal  ftimuhis^ 

The  cure  is  to  be  jierformed  with  gentle 
volatile  medicines  of  the  cordial  and  día  - 
phoretic  kind,  in  order  to  pro  mote  per- 
ípirationj  by  the  application  of  blifter^ 
and  by  a  proper  régimen  and  method 
diet.  In  the  beginning  a  gentle  emetic 
may  be  given,  or  a  fmalí  doíe  of  rhubarbg 
when  it  has  conlinued  long,  bleeditig 
and  fweating  is  very  prejudicial.  In  giv- 
ing  the  diaphoretic,  wü  ilion  Id  alway$ 
ha  ve  regard  to  the  urine3  for  íf  that  from 
being  palé,  gradually  heighíens  to  an 
amber  colour,  we  are  right  in  our  dofe, 
efpecially  if,  in  bed,  a  gentle  dew  or 
moiíture  comes  on,  without  a  reiHefaef^ 
A  little  chicken  broth  ís  of  íervíce,  bolhaa 
food  and  phyfic,  efpecially  towards  the 
decline  of  the  difbrder,  Alfo,  thin  jel- 
lies  of  hartíhorn,  fago,  panado,  addiítg 
a  little  wine  to  them  j  at  this  time  alfo,  if 
the  fweats  are  copioys  and  weákeníng^ 
it  is  proper  to  give  fmall  dofes  of  the 
tin&nie  of  the  bark,  with  faffron  aisd 
fnake-root,  interpofmg:  now  and  then  a 
dofe  of  rhitüátb,  ta  carry  off  the  putrid 
cofJuvies. 

Pmpneu?noMc  Fever»    See  the  inicie  Pe* 

RIPNEUMONY. 

Ptjiikxñal Fever.    See  Plague. 
Fslschmí  Fever.'  See  the  anieles Petü- 

cfji^  and  Malicnant. 
Pkuüous  Fever,  the  fame  with  catarrhal 

fupra , 

Scariel  Fe v er,    S ee  S  c  ar l et  . 
Seo r bulfc  Fz ver*    See  ScuRVY. 
Shw  FeveRj  much  re  fe  m  bies  the  heclíc 
fever,  but  has  miider  íVmptoms,  anda 
gentler  heat  than  the  hecltc,    See  the 
article  Hectic. 

Thts  fever  is  attended  wííh  profufe 
fweats  after  íleeping  i  after  whích,  and 
before  noon,  the  pulfe  Ís  natural,  as  in 
the  heílic  j  but  there  is  not  fuch  a  want  of 
appetite^  nwr  exceífive  weaknefs^  ñor  ~át& 
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iiefs  of  tha  íkin,  ñor  fucb  dark  coloured 
uriñe,  ñor  fuch  danger,  as  in  the  heclic» 
Thecaufeofa  flow  fever  líes  moftly  in 
the  fluíds.  It  arifes  from  obftínate  in- 
termittent,  or  continua]  fevers  5  from 
the  fmall-pox  and  mea  fies;  from  pro- 
fufe  ha:morrhages  j  from  long  diarrhccast 
(Jyfenteríes  ;  from  an  excefhve  falivatíon, 
gonovrhcea?  or  flúor  al  bus  5  from  care, 
watching,  intenfe  ftudy,  hard,  continual 
labotir,  ínordinate  coi  t  ion,  or  tire  a  bu  fe 
of  fpirítuous  liquors.  In  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe  refpeít  muir  always  be  had  to 
the  caufe*  If  it  proceeds  from  crudities/ 
itis-known  by  a  languid  fefeblenefs,  in- 
terna! heat,  propenfity  to  fweat,  efpedaUy 
in  ths  balls  of  the  hands,  and  foks  of 
the  feet ;  in  which  cafe  ti\c  ftomach  and 
parts  adjacent  muft  be  deanfed  from  the 
fordes  by  a  gentle  vomi*  of  ipecacuanha. 
After  the  alimentary  canal  h  cteanfed, 
you  muft  proceed  to  analéptica  and  lio- 
machíes. 

If  the  diforder  is  in  the  hypochondría, 
vvhen  the  patíent  ís  plethoríc,  cacochy- 
micaíj  cacheclical,  or  fcorbutícal,  or  tí  se 
mentes  or  hemorrhoidal  evacuations  are 
ftopped,  and  occaíion  this  diforder $  or, 
if  it  proceeds  from  voracioufnefs,  01  bad 
díetj,  or  the  a  bu  fe  of  fpirítuous  llquors, 
then  endeavours  mu  11  be  made  to  free 
the  liver,  fpleen,  and  mefeníery,  and 
ks  veíTcIs  and  glands  from  obítiuclions  : 
for  this  purpofe  mineral  waters  are  pro- 
perj  as  are  alio  the  thermae,  or  hot  bath 
waters,  Where  thefe  cannot  be  had  a  de- 
coílion  of  thin  veal  broth,  with  the  roots 
offticcory}  fennels  afparagus,  dog-grafs, 
and  viper's  grafs,  are  pro  per  3  drinking 
¿  quart  a  day  for  fome  weeks  5  and  be- 
fare h  fome  prepara  tions  of  íleel,  as  the 
tinture  of  fteel5  or  of  mar  tía  1  fiowers, 
If  from  an  erofion  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowelsj  all  íharp,  falt,  and  Itímulating 
thínga  are  as  bad  as  poifon*  In  this  cafe 
a  decoclion  of  fa  ñafras,  and  the  bark  of 
eleutherius  in  mük>  as  alfo  chamomile 
ílowers,  and  the  tops  of  yarrow,  drank 
about  a  quart  a  day,  are  of  great  ufe : 
as  are  alfo  the  root  of  mai  fh  mallows,  or 
rice  boiled  in  mílk  ;  or  gum  dragan  t, 
diffolved  in  water* 

If  from  the  lofs  of  necetTary  fluids,  and 
vrant  of  ftrength,  then  it  may  be  termed 
a  colliquative  fever,  and  muft  be  treated 
as  airead  y  direcled  ín  the  trearment  of 
that  fever,  abo  ve. 

If  it  proceeds  from  the  abufe  of  fpirítu* 
eüs  liquors,  aíl  heating  I  sonora  fhould 
be  avoided,  as  aífo  analéptica  an"4  ft«- 
VoLIL  ■ 
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machíes.  Gruel  will  be  pro  per,  whh 
fuccory  root,  red  poppy  flowKrs,  aítd 
fome  fíibiated  nitre, 

If  this  ftver  proceeds  from  a  fuppreílioá ' 
of  the  mente?,  h  requires  immediare 
bleeding  in  the  foot,  and  refolvem  de- 
coítions  of  fuecory- roots,  leaves  of  fovir- 
thiítles,  daifies,  and  eider-fío wers,  for- 
bearing  all  ftrong  emmenagoguesi 
If  from  a  marafmus  fenilis¿  and  that  the 
patjent  has  been  addicled  to  a  fedentary 
tn active  life^  hisapperite  remaining  good, 
and  has  omitted  accuftomary  bleeding,  or? 
the  fpontaneous  evacuations  of  blood  ará 
ceafedj  bleeding  ís  índkated,  and  whole- 
fome  diluters  muft  be  freely  drank,  ab- 
ílaining  from  food  of  too  plentiful  nou- 
rifliment,  and  ufmg  convenient  exercife  í 
bnt  if  the  díforder  proceeds  from  a  plenty 
of  impure  lalt  ferunij  not  fecreted  throxigh 
the  íkin3  or  otherwife,  the  fordes  muít  bfí 
carnedoffby  gentle  laxatives  of  maunas 
rhubarb  and  ráilins,  and  the  rofeid  ¡uices 
mufE  berehewed  by  jellies  and  aíTes  mílk* 

Symchus  Fever ,    See  SvríocHirs. 

Telhuo  Fever,  See  the  anide  Bilious 

Fevers  of  chlldren are  all  owitig  to  acidity; 
the  primary  caufe  of  al  i  the  difordera 
that  affeñ  them  ;  and  the  whole  cure  úz*> 
pends  upon  vanquííhing  that  enem^* 
This  is  to  be  done  two  ways  j  the ■■  Jii-ft 
is  to  prepare  the  acídity,  and  render  ít 
fit  for  ejcpulfion  5  and  then  to  purge  h 
away  by  fui  rabie  evacúan  ts*  To  pre* 
pare  the  add  does  not  require  fudoriñes^ 
büt  abforbents  5  and  though  thefe  are  nu- 
mero as,  the  powder  of  crab's  claws  is 
the  chief.  Pnrging  to  fome  may  f^em 
dan  geroils,  but  Sydenham  has  fhewn  us, 
that  it  Is  íafe  and  falutary  in  ihe  fe  veis 
adultSj  iníbmcch  that  he  depends  entirely 
upon  it  for  the  cure  of  the  epidemia 
wínter- fever  5  and  it  has  been^  found  of 
excellent  ufe  ín  the  fe  ve  rs  of  ch  lidien* 
They  recommend  in  this  cafe  a  peart 
Julep,  made  hy  adding  a  drain  of  pre- 
pared  pearls  to  two  ounces  of  the  fimple 
water and  tvt?o  d raras  of  the  com* 
pound  j  the  dofe  is  rhree  fpoonf  uts* 
When  there  is  any  unufual  fymptoms 
arífing  from  putrid  humours,  they  pre* 
feribe  about  fix  gratns  oí  aíthíops  mi* 
neral  the  night  before  the  purge,  in  h 
fmall  fpoonful  of  any  agreeable  íyrupP 
After  the  purge,  the  teftaceous  powdera 
are  to  be  g:ven  three  or  four  times  in 
twenty<four  hours  for  two  days  and 
nightSj  and  then  the^tuge  is  to  be  re- 
pea  ted, 
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FEVERFEW,  theenglifh  name  of  a  phnt, 
called  by  bot¿¡n¡lts  matricaiia,  See  the 
anide  Mat RiCARIA. 

Bájt¿&d'TzyÉKV%y¡f.    See  Partuenium. 

FEVERSHAM,  a  port-town  of  Keii'ti  and 
one  oí  the  cinqucpons,    See  the  ai  tic  le 

ClNQUEFORT. 

It  Itancís  leven  miles  weft  of  Canterbury. 

FEUILLANS,  331  arder  of  b'are-footed 
inonkñj  who  ohiei "ve  [lie  lame  rules  wíth 
the  bernardínes.    See  BERNáRDíWES*í 

FEUILLE  DE  SCíE,  among  the  french  be- 
ralds,  importe  ihat  an  ordinal  y,  as  a 
fefle'or  a  paJfj  h  intlenteJ  oniy  on  one 
lide ;  fo  called  on  account  of  >ts  refem- 
blance  to  a  faw^biadéj  as  the  wor  ds  fig- 
nify. 

FEVILLEA,  in  botany,  a  gen  na  of  the 
riitmoecia  íyngenéfia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
fio  w  t  r  of  wh  i.c  has  m  onopstalous,  di  vi  d  ed 
into  five  fegments  at  the  límb,  and  rotaf- 
ed  :  the  frtiit  is  a  ve  17  long  fleíhy  berry, 
with  a  hard  rínd,  and  eoritairiíng  com- 
preffed  or  h  i  cu  lar  feeds.  It  is  called  by 
Plumíer,  fihaftdirobd, 

FEURS,  a  towirof  Franca  íiruated  on  the 
river  ¿o  y  re,  twcnty-feyen  miles  weít  of 
Lyons.  ; 

FEWEL,  or  Fuel.   See  the  articieFuíZU 

FEZ,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  ¡n  Africa  :  weít  longitude  6o, 

„  north  kthude  33o  50', 
It  ¡s  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  the 
nfual  refidence  of  the  emperor.    See  the 
arricie  Monocco- 

FÍ  AS  CON  E>  a  city  and  biíhop^s  fee  of 
Italy,  about  tweíve  miles  íouth  of  Or- 
vierto; 

FIAT,  in  Iaw,  a  íhort  order  or  garran t 
íígned  by  a  judge,  for  makíng  out  and 
nllowmg  oéiPtáiii  proceíftis, 

Fiat  jusTiTiAj  is  vihere  the  king,  on  a 
petition  to  him  for  bis  warrantto  pring  a 
writ  of  error  in  parliambnt,  w  rites  on  the 
top  of  i  vfiat  jujlit ta,  let  juftice  be  d on e  % 
upon  whkh  the  writ  of  error  is  made 
out, 

FJBER,  the  béávét*,  ín  zoology,  is  made, 
by  Linnpeus}  a  ípecies  of  callón  See 
the  arricie  Castor, 

FIBRARI/E,  a  dafs  of  foffils,  natural  Jy 
and  eíTeníiaíIy  limpie,  not  inflammabie 
ñor  folnbíe  in  water,  and  compofed  oí  pa- 
ral leí  fibres,  ib  me  íhoncr,  others  longerj 
their  externa!  a  p  pea  ranee  being  bright, 
and  in  íbme  degreé  tranfparent ;  add  to 
this,  that  they  never  gtve  fire  with  fteel, 
ñor  ferment  witb,  or  are  foluble  in  add 
menftrua. 

To  tlüsr  ciafs  beJong  the  aíbefíu^  amian* 


thus,  Éricherias,  antl  lachñídesf  See  the 
anides  ÁsBESTUSt  Amianthus,  ÍsV, 
FÍBRE,  in  an  atonas  a  perleftíy  fimple  bo. 
dy,  or  at  leaft  as  hinple  as  any  thing  iq 
ihe  hnman  Ihu  flure  j  be  ín  g  fine  an  d  fien- 
der  like  a  ihread,  and  Jerving  to  fortn 
oiher  pat  ts.  Henee  lome  fibres  are  hard, 
as  the  Ixmy  ones  \  and  others  M\v  as 
thofe  deftined  for  the  for  mat  ion  of  all  the 
otlier  páffSi 

The  Ubres  are  divided  aífo,  according  to 
theír  fiEuation,  i  uto  fuch  as  are  ílraighr? 
oblique,  tranfverfe,  annual,  a;hd  fpiral  j 
beíng  funnd  ananged  in  all  (befe  d¡- 
reclions,  ín  different  narts  of  rhe  bo- 
d y,  for  an  acconnt  oí  which  íee  Boíje, 
MuSCLEj  ÑER  VEr  ARTERy,  VeiN,  ^ 

Fihre  is  alíb  uléd  to  denote  theílerideVñíá- 
ments  wbich  compofe  other  bodies,  whe- 
ther  animal^  vegetable,  or  mineral  j  but 
more  efpecíally,  the  capillary  rooU  of 
plants.    See  PlaNT,  WOOD,  &e? 

FIBRILLA,  a  term  ib  me  ti  mes  uled  for  a 
very  minuté  or  fien  der  filare» 

FIBEOSE,  fomething  cor.íílihg  óf  fibres, 
as  the  roots  of  plants*    See  Roo t, 

FIBULA,  in  anatomy,  the  onter  and 
fmaller  bone  of  the  ieg*  called  alio  peí  one. 
It  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  figure,  and 
ftands  parallel  to,  but  diftant  from  the 
tlbia^  or  inner  bone  of  the  leg.  Its  upper 
extremity  does  not  reach  to  the  os  femorís, 
but  is  only  ¡oined  to  the  exCernal  fid«  of 
the  tibia  5  and  its  lower  extremity,  called 
malleolus  externus,  concuis  in  the  ar- 
ticula t  ion  of  the  tarfus,  which  its  e mi- 
nen ce  fe r ves  to  ítrengthen,  by  rendenrig 
a  luxation  lefs  eafy.  It  has  no  particular 
motion  of  its  own,  but  wholly  folíc-ws 
that  of  the  tibia. 

TraEtures  of  the  Fíbula.  See  the  ni  ticte 
Fracture. 

Lvxation  üf  ths  Fíbula.  Sometímes  the 
fíbula  is  Teparated  by  externa!  violence 
from  the  thigh  bone,  and  is  then  diftorted 
either  upwards  or  downwards  5  this  ge- 
neratly  happens,  svhen  the  foot  has  been 
luxated  outwards,  Whenever  this  hap- 
penSj  the  bañe  is  i  o  be  firít  reikired  tt>  its 
natural  place,  and  then  properiy  bound 
up,  and  Jefe  to  the  aíHítance  of  nature 
and  reíl,  till  ft  be  grown  fiim  again  tu 
the  tibia  and  leg.  Heifter  direíts,  that 
the  patient,  in  this  and  the  like  cafes,  b* 
aHvays  Itriílíy  cautíoned  not  to  ufe  cr 
bear  any  fírefs  upon  the  dífordered  leg 
too  foon  j  the  confequence  of  which  may 
be  worfe  than  the  íitfr  misfortune.  For 
the  reft  of  the  treatment,  fee  the  articíe 
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FlBULiEUS,  a  m úfele  of  the  hg,  more  ' 

ufuaily  called  peronasos*  SeePERON^ffiUS. 
^ICARIA,  in  bstany,  the  ñame  by  which 
pjjlenius  calis  a  ípecies;  of  ranuncuhis, 
calicó  by  Boerhaave  cheíidonium  miriusy 
See  the  artiele  Ranúnculos. 
F/fiEptjiAi  i"  m  nithoiogy,  a  ñame  given 
to  leverat  fpedes  of  inotaciUa,  particular- 
]y  the  biQwn  kiudj  with  a  fpntted  breaftj 
and  vvhite  beliy.    See  MotaciLLa. 

fiékE',  or  Fitche'é,  in  heraldry.  See 
the  arifcie  Fitche'e. 

FÍCOÍDES,  a  lijam'e  given  to  feveral  d¡iKn£r. 
plnnjs,  as  th  e  me  ferobry  anthemúm ,  muft, 
and  opunria-  See  the  artide  Mesem* 
bryaNTHEMUM,  Wc  . 

FICTION.   Sec  the  artide  Fable. 

FICÜS.  tne  Fic-TitJGE,  in  betany,  a  gemís 
of  the  ccyptogamia  dafs  of  plants,  pio- 
düeing  ma!e  and  female  flowers  feparate, 
jieithtT  of  which  bave  any  flower-deaves  r 
the  ftanma  are  th«e  iVtaceous  filaments, 
0:  ihe  lengrh  of  the  cup  $  and  the  fruit 
¡s  large,  fleíliy3  and  oF  a  tiirbfbated  fi- 
gure ;  being  properly  nathing  bnt  the 
coma  ion  cal  yac  orcup  of  tbefruflification. 
See  the  artiele  Fig. 
'  FIDAj  a  town  on  the  ñave-coaft  of  Gui- 
nea: eaítlong,  3°,  and  north  lat;  6V 

FIDDj  in  the  fealanguage,  an  íron,  or 
wooden  pin,  to  fplice  and  faíten  ropes 
together.  It  is  made  taper-wife,  and 
fharp  at  ene  end.  The  pin  in  the  heel  of 
the  top  maít,  which  beats  u  pon  the  cheíTe- 
trefes,  is  likewífe  called  a  £dd. 

Fidd  hammeüj  one  whofe  handie  Is  a  fidd, 
or  mude  taper-wife, 

FIDDLE,  or  Violin.    See  Violin, 

FIDE  jussOK,  among  civiHans,  the  fame 
with  a  furety,    See  the  artide  Surety, 

FIDEI  commisbum,  in  román  antiqnity, 
au  cítate  left  in  tiúft  with  one  perlón,  for 
the  ufe  of  another.    See  Trustee, 

FIDICINALES,  mufetes  of  the  fingers, 
othérwife  ealled  lumbricaks.  See  the  ar- 
tide Lumbrical. 

FIEF,  or  Fee.    See  the  artide  Fee, 

FÍEÜD,  campas,  in  agriculture,  a  piece  of 
ground  indoíed,  whlther  for  tiliage  or 
palta rq. 

The  fqnare  conten  ts,  or  fnpet  ficie^  of  a 
fidd  may  be  ea%  feund,  by  the  rules  of 
furveying,    See  Su  R  veyíng  . 

Field,  in  antiquity,  tbe  fame  with  campus» 
Kee  the  artide  Campus. 

Field,  in  heraldry,  is  the  whoie  furface 
of  the  íHieJd,  or  ihe  continente  fo  caííed 
he  cau  fe  i  t  ,co  ntaíneth  th  ole  a  t  ch  íe  ve  m  en  ta 
antiemly  acquired  in  the  fieldj  of  battle, 
Tí  is  the  ground  oíi  whic^  the  colours, 


bearings,  metal fursj  cbargeSj  ar^ 
reprefeñted,  Among  ihe  modern  heralds, 
fidd  is  kk  frequetitJy  ufed  in  blazoning 
than  fliield  or  efeu  teheon,  See  the  afiele 
SHIELDj  &c. 
Field,  in  a  miüiary  fenfe,  denotes  the 

place  where  a  (pattb  was  fought, 
Ciofe  Field  was  antiemly  a  place  railed  \b 
with  a  barrier?  for  the  performance  of 
jutts  and  tournáments, 
FiE-LDj  among  painfers,  is  more  nfyally  ; 

cáliéd  ground,   See  the  artiele  Grottnd, 
Field-bü o K3  in  furyeyíDgj  that  wherein 
the  anglesj  ítationsr  diítances,  &ct  are 
fet  down.    Sí;c  SuRVEYlNC. 
PíELD-cOLOURB,  in  w;u;  are  final!  fh^s 
of  about  a  íoot  and  a  ha lf  fqnare,  which 
are  carried  abng  with  the  quarter-mafier 
general,  íor  markíng  out  the  greund  for 
ilie  fquadrons  and  batta^Ions, 
FíEld-f ar E,  Jn  orníihülogy,  the  en gHfía 
ñame  of  the  varíela ted  turdus,  with  a 
'hoary  head,  '  See  the  artide  Turdus, 
It  is  Janxerthan  the  common  black-bird, 
and  with  us  is  a  bird  of  paífage,  coming 
o  ver  in  greaf  numbets  in  winter-  See 
píate  XCVIL  fig.  4. 
Field-fort,  in  fortificaron,  SseFoRT* 
Fíeld^officers,  in  the  arf  of  war.  Set 

the  artide  Ofeicer. 
Field-pieceSj  fmall  cannons,  from  tbree 
to  twdvepounders,  carned  along  with  an 
army  ín  the  field,    See  CaíMon, 
Fiiíld-staff,  a  weapon  carried  by  the 
gunners,  about  the  length  of  a  halberí, 
with  a  J;»ertr  at  the  end  *f  baving  on  each 
fide,  ears  fcrewed  on,  like  the  cock  óf  a 
match  dock,  whére  the  gnnners  ferew  i  11 
lighted  matdies,  whep  they  ase  ttpon 
commandi  and  then  the  field -ñafFs  are 
faid  to  be  armed. 
FiELt>- works,  in  fortification,  are  thofe 
thrown  up  by  an  ai  my  in  befieging  a 
fortiefs,  or  by  tbe  béíieged  to  defendí  he 
place.    Such   are   the  fortirícationfi  of 
camps,  bighways,  f# 
FJyfian  FíELDS,    See  E LYSltlM, 
FiERENZUOLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  ten 

miles  lüiith-eaít  of  Placen tia» 
FIERI  FACIAS,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies 
where  a  per  fon  has  recove  red  judgment 
for  debt  or  damages  in  the  kin^s  com  ts 
agalnfl  one,  by  which  the  fheriif  is  com  - 
manded  to  levy  the  debe  and  damages 
on  the  defendant's  goods  and  di  "ltth„ 
This  writ  muit  be  fued  ont  within  a 
jfearand  a  day  after  the  jndginent  ob- 
talned,  and  where  two  fiüii  facias^  a- 
gainíl  one  peí  fon  are  ddivei  ed  to  the 
ÍJieriíF  the  fame  day,  he  onght  to  exe- 
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cute  that  firft  which  was  firft  delivered  j 
but  if  he  executes  the  laft  firíf,  the  exe- 
cution  will  be  good,  though  tbé.  othec 
pa*ty  in  fuch  cafe  may  bave  an  aflion 
againít  bim, 

JTIFE,  in  muíic,  is  a  fort  of  wind  mílru- 
rnerat,  beiug  a  fmall  pipe. 

P¡fe?  in  geography,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  by  the  Prith  of  Tay  on  the 
north ;  by  the  Germán  fea  on  the  eaft  j 
by  the  Frith  of  Forth  011  the  fouth, 
and  by  Menteeth  and  Steillng  on  the 

Fife^rails,  in  a  fliip,  are  íhofe  ttíat  are 
placed  on  banifters,  on  each  fide  of  the 
top  of  the  poop,  and  fo  along  with  bancas 
or  íalls. 

They  reach  down  to  the  quarter-decks, 
and  to  the  llair  oí  the  gang-way. 

PIFTEENTH,  an  amíent  tribute  or  tax 
laíd  upon  ciües,  boronghs,  through 
al!  En  glande  and  lo  termed  becaufe  it 
amounted  to  a  fiíteenth  part  of  wljat 
each  city  or  town  had  been  valued  at  5 
of  it  was  a  fifteenth  of  every  nian's  per- 
fonal  eftate  accordíng  to  a  reafonable  va- 
lúa tion.  In  Doomfday  book,  ibere  are 
certain  ra  tes  menrloned  for  levytog  ibis 
íiibute  yearly  3  but  ilnce>  any  fuch  tax 
carmót  be  Jevied  but  by  parliament, 

p]fTH3  in  iñude,  one  oí  the  harmónica! 
internáis  or  concords.  See  the  a  r  ti  cíe 
Interval. 

The  fiíth  -is  the  fecond  in  arder  of  the 
concords,  the  ratío  of  the  chord  that  af- 
fords  it  is  3  ;  a*  See  the  articles  Chgrd 
and  GofíCORD. 

It  is  called  :i  fiüh,  as  containmg  five  ferros 
or  (ounds  beiween  its  extremes,  and  íour 
degrees,  fo.  that  *ín  the  natural  fe  ale  of 
rnuficj  ír  comes  ín  the  fifth  place  or  or- 
der  from  the  fundamental,  The  anti- 
ents  called  thts  fifib  diapente*  The  im- 
perfe£fc  and  defeclive  filth  called  by  the 
aníients  femi -diapente  is  lefs  than  the 
tffth  by  a  leffer  femitone*  See  the  artícles 
Diapente,  Semitono,  &c* 
PIG3  the  fruii  of  che  ficusj.or  fig-tree,  See 
the  article  Fieus. 

J^ígSj  as  well  freíh  as  when  dry,  are 
very  wbolefame  food  ;  they  are  nutritivo 
and  emollicnt:  they  are  good  alfo  ín  the 
dtfbiders  of  the  breaít  and  lungs  ;  but 
jt  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  too  free  ufe 
of  them  has  fometimes  brought  on  ob- 
ftru&ions  of  the  vifeera,  which  are  yery 
íommon  complaínts  alfo  where  they  are 
eaten  as  food,  as  they  are  wirh  breid  by 
flie  poor  peo  pie  in  many  parís  of  the 
í^evaníp     Tfrcy   W   íiequentíy  made 


ingredíents  ín  our  pedral  decoclions 
and  are  by  fome  greatly  recommended 
agamlt  nephritic  complaints,  They  are 
much  ufed  externalJy  by  way  cata** 
plafm,  either  roafted  or  boiled  in  ml]ks 
for  the  ripening  of  tumours,  and  for 
eafmg  the  pain  of  the  piles.  Figs  üwnU 
be  chofen  large,  of  a  palé  brownilh 
colour,  foft  and  melfow,  heavy,  and 
when  brolcen,  wíth  the  pulpy  fubílance 
yellowííli  and  Aveet,  and  of  afoftglmi- 
nous  texturet 

Fjgs  the  hundred  weigiit  pay  on  impor- 
taron 95,  6rJgd.  the  drawback  on  ex- 

'  portation  is  8*.  od.  at  the  rale  of  61.  the 
hundred  weighu 

Fig,  in  farriery,  a  fort  of  watt  on  the 
íiufh,  and  fometimes  ati  over  the  body 
of  a  horfe.  The  figs  that  appear  on  the 
fruíh  or  fole  malee  an  ev^cuatíon  of  ina» 
lignant  ftinking  humours  that  are  very 
bard  to  cure. 

Fio -shell,  a  fpeclejrbf  dolium.  See  the 
articie  Dqlium. 

FigwOrt,  7L  plant  called  by  the  botanifte 
fcrophularia,    See  Se rophvlaria. 

índlan  Fio.        ?  „     5  Opuntia, 

I&fernal  Fie*     5       I A r g  e m o n e : . ' 

M&ijgdd  Fie.    See  Mesemeryahthe- 

MUM. 

Fbaraofrs  Ti  o .    See  t\\e  a rti de  Mus  a» 
FIGHT,  ór^-FiGHT.    See Battle, 
K umibig- Fight,  t h at  i n  whi ch  the  enemy 

are  conrinually  chafed, 
FightSj  ín  a  Jhíp,  are  the  wafte  clothes 

hung  round  about  a  íliip  in  a  fight,  to 

keep  the  men  from  being  feen  by  the 

enemy, 

Cbf?  FicHTSj  the  bulk-heads,  fore  and 
afí  the  íhip?  put  up  for  ihe  men  to  ftand 
fecure  behind  in  cafe  of  homrding,  snd 
fit  e  upon  the  enemy* 

FIGHTWITE,  a  fine  or  muía  for  fight* 
¡ng  or  efeatinga  qLianel, 

FIGÜERRE,  a  town  of  Catatonía  in 
Spain,  ten  miles  weft  of  Rofes, 

FIGURAL,  Figúrate,  or  Figxjra- 
tj  yE,  a  term  applied  to  whatéver  is  ex- 
prefíed  by  obfeure  re  fe  mbl  anees*  The 
word  is  chíeñy  applied  to  the  types  and 
TTjyfteries  of  the  mofaic  law  ^  as  alfo  to 
any  expreílíon  which  is  uot  taken  in  ítí 
primary  and  literal  feufe. 

FiguraLj  or  Figúrate  numbers,  an? 
füch  as  do  or  may  repreíeut  ib  me  geo-* 
métrica  1  figure  in  relalion  to  whkll 
they  are  always  con  fidered,  as  triangular 
numbers,  pentagonal  numbers,  pira- 
midal numbers, 

FIGURATIVA,  aniong  grammaríans^  n 

the 
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the  fame  vith  what  ís  otherwife  called 
'  charaíieriftic.    See  Characteristic. 

FlGURAUVE  COUNTERPOíNT,  ín  mufic, 
is  that  wherein  there  is  a  mixture  of 
dífcords  along  with  the  concorda,  See  the 
aiticleCouNTEitpoiNT.  - 
The  French  cali  it  JuppofiLion,  beca  ufe 
the  tranfienf  dífcords  fuppofe  a  concord 
immediately  foüowing.  See  the  articíe 
SUPPOSITION. 

Figurative  descant,  ín  niuíic.  See 
the  artide  Descant, 

FIGURE»  ín  phyfics,  expreífes  the  fui  face 
or  terminating  extremities  of  any  body  5 
and  con  ít  de  red  asa  propei  ty  of  body  af- 
ftfthig  our  fenfeSj  is  defined  a  quality 
which  may  be  perceíved  by  two  of  the 
ouLward  fe  ufes.  Thus  a  table  is  known 
to  be  fquare  by  the  íight,  and  by  the 
touch*  The  fchoolmen  therefore  difpute 
whether  or  no  ths  quality  of  figure  be 
the  Ta  me  wíth  that  of  fórm«  Boethms 
affii  ms,  that  figure  ought  to  be  predi- 
cad of  ínanimaie  bodies,  and  form  of 
anímate  s  others  agam  extend  form  to  a II 
natural  bodíes,  and  figure  to  al I  artificial 
ones  :  in  the  opinión  of  others,  form  and 
figure  are  applied  to  all  íbrts  of  bodíes, 
,  but  not  in  all  relations*  If  only  the 
baiE  c  tren  míe  re  nce  or  ctrcumfcription  be 
confideied,  the  y  cali  it  figure  3  but  if 
the  circumf  érente  be  confidered  as  endued 
wíth  col  our,  then  they  cali  it  form.  See 
the  artide  Form* 

Figures,  in  arithmeticj  are  certaín  cha- 
raíVers  whereby  we  denote  any  number 
which  may  be  expreífed  by  any  eom- 
bsnation  of  the  nine  digits,  &c*  See  the 
arricie  Di  G  IT. 

Figure,  in  architeclure,  and  feulpture  fig- 
ni  fies  the  reprefentation  of  things  made  in 
folid  matter,  a  a  ftatues,  ísfr.  Daviler  ob- 
ferves,  that  thofe  reprefentations  of  human 
bodles  íitting,  as  popes,  or  kneeling,  as 

,  on  monuments,  or  lying  as  river  gods, 
are  more  properly  called  figures  than 
fiatues* 

FinuRE,  in  aftrology,  a  defcription  of  the 
dtfpofition  of  ihe  heavens  at  a  ceriain 
heñir,  in  which  the  places  of  the  planets 
and  ftars  are  marked  in  a  figure  of  twelve 
uúnglesj  called  honfes*    See  HousE. 

Figure,  in  conic  feclions,  according  to 
Apollonius,  ís  the  reélangíe  made  under 
the  latus  reclum  and  tranfveríum  in  the 
hyperbola  and  ellipfis. 

Figure  of  the  diameter  j  the  recia ngle 
under  any  diameter,  and  íts  proper 
parameter  is,  tn  the  eílipfis  and  hy per* 
bola,  called  the  figure  of  that  diameter. 


Figure,  among  divines,  is  ufed  for  the 
myíteries  reprefenled  under  certain  types* 
See  the  árdele  Type, 

Figure,  in  dancing,  denotes  the  feveral 
fteps  which  the  3 anee r  mskes  in  order 
and  cadenee,  confidered  as  they  mark  cer- 
taín figures  on  the  floor. 

Figure,  in  fortificaron,  the  plan  of  any 
fortified  place,  or  the  interior  polygan, 
which,  when  the  fides  and  angles  are 
equal,  ís  called  a  regular,  and  when  un- 
equal,  an  irregular  figure. 

Figure,  in  gsomeny,  the  fu  per  fieles  ín- 
cluded  between  one  or  more  Unes,  ís 
denominated  eíther  reélilinear,  curvi- 
linear,  or  míxt,  aceordíng  as  the  ex- 
tremitaes  are  bonnded  by  ríght  lines, 
curve  línes,  or  both.  See  the  aitícles 
Rectiliwíar, 

Eqiálafs ral  Figure,  See  Equilateral, 

Circumfcribed Figure»  See  Circumscri- 
béd. 

Infcribed  Figure.  See  Inscribed* 
Smtiar  Figure ?  &c.  See  Similar, 
FigurEj  in  the  higher  geometiy,  a  terna 
applied  to  three  mechanícal  ctirves,  call- 
ed the  figure  of  the  fecants,  figure  of  íhe 
fines,  figuieoTthe  tengents. 
Figure  of  the  ficants^  is  generated  thu^, 
LetPQ^ píate  XCVIIL  fig,  1.  n*  i,)  be 
atangentto  thecircle  Qj>0,  and  an  in- 
finite rightline  POR  revolve  about  the 
center  O,  cutting  the  circle  ín  S,  and  the 
tangent  in  P 1  then  if  upon  the  i  nílnite  baféF 
or  abfciíTal  líne  AK  (¡bid-  nQ  %.)  be  ta- 
ken  the  point  A,  and  afterwards,  the 
abfcífs  AE  be  ta  ken  upon  the  fame  aí- 
ways  equal  to  the  circular  arch  <^St  and 
the  correípondent  ordiinate  B  C  at  right 
angles  to  it,  be  equal  to  the  fecant  OP 
of  that  arch,  and  moyes  along  A  K  \  hf 
this  motion  the  exlremtty  C  of  that  or- 
dinate  will  defcnbtí  the  curve  E  D  C  cal- 
led the  figure  of  the  fecants. 
This  curve  coniiíts  of  an  infinite  númher 
of  íhch  parts,  of  which  E  D  C  isonej 
bavíng  an'  infinite  number  of  paral  leí 
afympmtes  F  G,  H  I,  L  K?  drawn  at  dlf- 
x anees  from  one  another,  eacb  equal  to 
bal  f  the  c  i  r c  u  m  f ere  n  ce  of  th  e  c  í r c  I  e  QJ  O  » 
whkh  parts  altemately  fa!3  below  and 
above  the  abfciíTal  line  A  K ,  the  leaft 
ordínates  btingad,  or  ADr  eacb  equal  to 
the  ra  di  us  QO  of  the  circle.  The  qua- 
d  ra  tu  re  of  the  fpace  ADCB  wi  11  gí^e 
the  meridional  parts  for  a  given  latiíudc 
in  Mercator's  charU  See  the  article  Me  - 
ridig nal  Parts, 
Figu  r  e  üfthé fines j  is  generated  much  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  figure  of  the 

fecants, 
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Éecants,  the  différence  beíng  only  that 
hete  every  ordinate  B  C  (ibidt  n°  j,) 
anfwe  rabie  to  the  abfeifs  A  B,  ís  the 

:  ,  fine  of  the  correfpondent  arch  QJ3  of 
the  circle  (fre  tl^ e  for  niér  figure)  mitead 
of  being  its  fecanr,  as  O  P.  This  curve 
confiíts  of  an  infinite  number  of  parlsf 
fuch  as  ACGj  alternaEely  rifing  above 
and  falling  below  the  abrciífai  líne  A  I, 
which  ín  reaíity  matee  but  one  continued 
infinite  ferpentitie  lina.  Any  fpace 
ABC  of  this  curve  is  fqnarable.  See 
farther  in  PUí  loC  Tranf.  n°  33;. 

Figure  tatigcnts  is  generated  Iike 
the  figure  of  the  fecants,  with  this  dif- 
ference,  that  the  ordinate  BC  (ibid.  no  4.) 
13  he  re  equal  to  the  tañgent  C^P  of  the 
arch  QS,  to  which  the  abfeifs  AB  h  equal 5 
the  curve  confifHng  of  an  infinite  number 
of  íucb  parts,  of  which  E  A  D  ís  one,  aud 
having  a  like  number  of  parallel  afymp* 
totes  at  equal  diftances  from  each  other, 

FigitrEj  in  grammar,  a  deviation  from 
the  natural  rules  of  etymology,  fyntax 
and  profody,  either  for  breviEy,  elegance 
or  harmony* 

Figure  in  etymology,  or  figure  of  words, 
is  general!  y  callad  meta  pía fmus.  See  the 
artícle  Mbtáplasmus, 
Figures  in  fyntax,  or  figures  of  fentences, 
are  reduced  to  four  kinds,  <uiz*  EMipfis, 
pleonafmus,  enallage,  and  byperbdton  j 
and  the  figur.es  in  profody  are  thefe  hx, 
fynalaepha^  ecthliplts,  fynserefis,  diserefis, 
fyftole  and  diaftole.  See  each  of  thefe 
under  its  proper'head. 

Jf icditE,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  in  a  íhíelcl 
reprefenting  a  human  face,  as  a  funj  a 
winds  an  ángel,  SÍV. 

Figure,  in  logic,  denotes  a  certaín  order 
and  difpofiíion  of  the  middle  térra  in 
any  fyllogifm. 

Figures  are  fourfoldj  1,  When  the  mid- 
dle term  is  the  íubject  of  the  major  pro- 
pcjfition,  and  the  predícate  of  the  mínor, 
we  have  what  ís  called  the  -firft  figure* 
2.  When  the  middle  term  is  the  predi- 
cate  of  both  the  premiífesj  the  fyllogifm 
h  faid  to  be  in  the  fecond  figure,  3.  If 
the  middlec  term  is  the  fubjec~t  of  the 
two  premiífes,  the  fyllogifm  is  in  the 
third  figure  5  and  laftly,  by  fnaking  it 
the  predi  cate  oí  the  major,  and  fubjecl: 
of  the  minar,  we  obtain  fyllogifms  ín 
the  fourth  figure*  Each  of  rhefe  figures 
has  a  determínate  number  of  moods,  in- 
tJuding  all  the  poííible  ways  in  which 
propofnions  difFering  in  1  quantity  or 
quallty  can  be  eombined,  according  to 
any  difppfitiou  of  the  middle  Eermj  in 


order  to  su  ri  ve  at  a  Júft  concluían.  See 
the  artícle  Mood. 
Fjgur.e,  in  paintingand  defignmg,  denotes 
the  tinca  and  colon  rs  which  form  the  re- 
prefentation  df  any  anima!,  but  more 
pan t cu larly,  of  a  human  perfoíisroe. 
TJuis  a  painting  is  faid^to  be  full^of 
figures  i  when  the  re  are  abundance  of 
reprefentations  of  men  5  and  a  landfcape 
is  faid  to  he  with ou t  figures/  when  there 
is  nothing  but  trees,  plants,  motín* 
tains, 

FiGufcE,  in  rhetoricj  is  a  manner  of  fpe^k- 
íng  dífferent  from  the  ordinary  and  plain 
way,  and  more  emphatical  5  cxprefTmg 
a  paSfíon;  or  con  tai  ni  ng  a  beauty, 
Figures,  therefore,  are  highly  Arviceabíí 
tf>  el  car  difhcult  tiulhs,  to  makc  a  ftyle 
pieafant  and  pathetical,  and  to  awaken 
and  íix  attention*  But  as,  in  order  to 
obtain  thefe  ends,  they  are  to  be  uíVd 
wtih  prudence  and  cautíon^  the  folJow- 
? ng  d i re£l eo n s  o u gh t  to  b e  ob fe rved,  1 ,  Let 
the  difeourfe  atways  be  fou»ded  on  na- 
ture  and  fenfe,  fupported  with  ítrnng 
reafon  and  proofj  and  then  add  the  or- 
naments  and  heíghteníngs  of  figures; 
for  a  man  of  clear  underftanding  will 
dtfpife  the  fiourifii  of  figures  without 
fe  11  fe,  and  pomp  of  words  that  wants 
truth  and  fubflance  of  things.  2.  Be 
fpsring  ín  the  ufe  of  figures,  A  pafiloa 
deferibed  Ín  a  raultitude  of  words,  and 
carried  on  to  a  dífproportionate  length, 
Hite  of  the  end  propol'ed,  and  tires  in- 
fle ad  of  pieafing.  3,  Figures  mníl  not 
be  o  ver  adornad,  ñor  affectedly  laboui  ed, 
and  rarcged  into  new  and  fe rupnlous 
periods  1  for  by  aifeératíon  rmd  íliew 
of  art,  the  maror  betrays  asid  expofes 
himielf,  and  ít  is  a p paren t,  that  he  is 
íather  ambitious  to  fet  olí'  his  parts  and 
wit,  than  to  exprels  hís  fine  ere  concern 
and  paíHon» 

The  principal  and  moft  moving  figures 
are  exclamation,  doubti  ng,  correcl  i  on , 
omiílioii,  apoftrophe,  fufpenfion,  preven* 
tion,  conceílion?  repetirion,  penphrafiSj 
exaggeratbn,  climax,  com  parí  fon,  pro- 
fopo nocía,  tranfition,  fentence,  epipho- 
nema,  fifí.  See  each  of  thefe  under  its 
proper  head»  - 
FIGURED,  in  general,  fomethíng  marked 
wí th  íig u res .  See  th e  article  Figure. 
The  térra  figured  is  chicHy  applied  to 
ítuffsj  wheieon  the  figures  of  flowers, 
and  the  like  are  either  wrou^ht3  or 
fíamped.  SeethearticlesSTUFF,  Wbav- 

JNG,  VÉLVET, 

Fíguhed  in  natural  hiftory, 

thofe 
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tbofe  found  in  the  íhape  of  íhejls,  or 
éther  parts  of  animáis,    See  Stgne. 

F IX  ACER,  orFir-AZESt,    See  Fil azer, 

FÍLAMÍ'NT,  ínphyñologyand  anatoíny, 
denotes  mucfr  the  lame  as  fibrc.  See  the 
árdele  Finan, 

F'ilaMENTS,  among  botanills,  i  s  p  ar.tjcii- 
hrly  ufed  for  the  (lamina.  See  St AMINA* 

FILAN  DFRS,  ín  faleonry,  a  di  fe  ale  in 
hawks>  &c.  confifting  oí  filamenis,  or 
ftrings  of  blooJ,  co-igulated  j  and  oc- 
caííoned  by  a  violen t  rupture  of  fome 
veiiij  by  whích  the  blood3  extra Yafatmg, 
bardens  ínto  thefe  figures,  and  íncom- 
vnodes  the  reins,  híps,  ££t\ 

Filande  as  are  alfo  worms  as  fmall  as 
threndj  and  about  an  ihch  long,  that 
He  wrapt  up  ín  a  íhin  íkín,  or  net,  near 
tiie  reíns  or  an  hawk,  apart  from  either 
gut  or  gorge. 

This  malady  known  by  the  hawk's 
poverty  j  by  rufíling  her  raíl  5  by  her 
jlraíning.  the  fift,  or  perch*  witfl  her 
pcwnces  $  and  laftly,  by  croaking  in  the 
n|gnt,  wlien  the  filanders  prick  her* 
The  difeafe  proceeds  from  bad  food, 
and  muít  be  remedíed  in  tínie,  to  pre- 
vent  its  fprcading  over  the  whole  body* 
and  delhoyíng  the  bird.  Theíe  muft 
jiot  he  ícilled  as  other  worms  are,  For 
fear  oí  impotfhumes  from  their  corrup- 
tiorí,  beíng  incapable  of  paíling  away 
with  the  hawk's  meat.  They  muí!  only 
be  ftupified,  to  prevent  their  beíng  ofítii- 
ílve  ;  and  thís  ís  done  by  giving  the 
hawk  a  el  ove  of  gailíc,  atter  which, 
íhe  will  feel  nothing  of  the  filanders  for 
forty  days,  It  will  be  prud.ein  in  the 
falconei'  when  he  obferves  the  hawk  poor 
and  low,  to  give  her  a  cío  ve  of  garlíe 
once  a  moni h  by  way  of  prevemioru 
FÍLAZER,  or  FiLACEa,  an  ofricer  oí 
the  Commo  13 -Picas,  fo  calfed  from  his 
filing  til  ole  writs  whereon  he  makes  ou£ 
precefs. 

The  re  are  fourteen  of  thefe  oíRcers,  who 
are  feverally  allotted  lo  particular  di- 
viííohs  and  counties,  and  make  out 
all  writs  and  proceífes  upon  original 
wrítsj  ilFuing  out  of  the  court  of  Chan- 
ce vyy  má  re  turna  ble  id  that  court.  They 
likcwííe  make  out  all  appear anees  and 
Ipecial  bailsj  upon  any  procefs  íiTlied  by 
thetn,  and  make  the  fitit  rleri  facías 
on  (penal  bails,  writs  óf  babeas  corpus, 
fúpcV%deas  upon  fpecia)  fíailj  abo  wtiis 
ofvtewin  real  a&ións,  cs?¿\ 
FILBERT,  or  Fxluerd,  the  fruit  of 
ihe  coryius.  qj:  hazel,   See  Corvlvs, 
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This  is  the  leaft  fort  of  fmall  nutst  and 
more  nouriíliing  than  the  common  nnts  5 
but  it  is  hard  to  digeíf.  They  are  how- 
ever  wonhy  of  beiug  propagated  in 
orchards  and  gardens  j  whích  is  done 
by  fafwlng  them  ín  Febiuary. 
íri  order  £0  preferve  them  good,  they 
íhoukl  be  kept  in  íand,  in  a  moífl  cellar* 
whete  the  vermin  cnnnot  come  at  tíiefa 
£0  deltroy  them  :  the  externa!  air  m 011  Id 
■    11  ot  be  kept  from  them,  for  this,  w  o  til  i 

ocrafion  their  turning  monldy, 
FILE,  among  mechanies,  a  tool  ufed  m 
nieta!,  &c>  in  order  to  fmooth,  poiiih* 
or  cut, 

Thís  inñrument  is  of  iron3  or  forged 
fteel,  cut  in  ÜUle  furrows,  with  chifléis, 
and  a  mallet,  thj^  and  that  way,  and  of 
this  or  that  depth,  according  to  the  grala 
ortouch  required-  Aftercuttingthefi^Cji 
it  muft  be  tempe  red  with  a  compofitioii 
of  chimney  foot,  very  hard  and  dry,  di- 
luted,  and  wrought  up  vvith  uriñe,  vi- 
negar,  and  falt  j  the  whole  being  redu- 
ced  to  the  confifteace  of  muftard.  Tea>- 
períng  the  files  confilts-ín  rubbing  them 
pyer  with  thís  compoíition,  and  cover- 
iug  them  in  loam  j  after  which  they  are 
put  in  a  chíircoal  rlre,  and  taken  ont  by 
that  time  they  have  acqüiied  a  cJierry 
colour,  which  is  known  by  a  fmall  rol 
of  the  íame  ftecl  put  ín  abng  wi  h  them. 
Being  íaken  out  of  the  tire,  .ney  are 
tbrown  En  to  cqld  fpt  íng  water,  and 
when  coldj  they  are  cleaned  with  char- 
coal  and  a  rag  \  and  beíng  clean  and 
dry,  are  kept  from  ruft  by  laymg  ihém 
up  in  wheat  bran.  Jron  filüs  require 
more  heating  tban  fteel  ones.  Files  are 
of  dííFerent  forms,  fizes,  cuts  and  de- 
grees  of  finenefs,  according  to  the  dif- 
íerent  ufes  .and  occafions  f.-r  which  they 
are  made.  Thofe :«  common  nftí  are  the 
fquare,  fíat,  three  fquare?  haíf  round^ 
i'ound;  thin  file,  ffle.  each  of  which  may 
be  of  diherent  fizes,  as  well  as  diftertnt 
cuts, 

The  rough  or  coarfe  toethed  files  are  to 
take  ofT  the  nnev^nneís  of  the  wojk 
which  the  hammer  made  i  11  the  forg- 
ingj  and  the  fine  toothed  files  are  to 
take  out  of  the  work  the  deep  cuts  cr 
üle  ítrokes  of  the  roug4i  fil<s :  the  Síes 
fneceed  one  a n other  in  thís  order,  fivíl 
the  rubher,  then  the  baEtard  tooihed  file, 
ntrxf  the  fine  toothed  file,  and  iaíliy,  the 
fmooth  file.  Thus  the:fiies  of  diíerent 
cutí  íucceed  one  anotherj  ti  II  the  worfc 
is  fo  faiootl^  as  it  can  be  üled*  After 

which* 
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whích,  ít  may  be  made  ftlll  fmoother,  by 
emery,  trípoti,  See  Foltshing, 

In  iifíng  all  forts  of  files,  the  rule  is  to 
lean  heavy  til  thc  file  in-thruítíng  it  for- 
ward,  beca  ufe  the  teetb  'of  the  files  aré 
made  to  cut  forward  ;  but  ín  drawing 
tke  file  back  again  for  a  fecon  d  ilroke, 
it  is  to  be  Jiglnly  Iifted,  juít  above  the 
workj  by  re  a  fon  it  does  not  cut  in  coming 
back* 

The  file  is  ufed  ¡d  pharmacy  to  reduce 
hard  fubftances  to  fine  partid  es,  whofe 
confiftence  wjli  not  admit  of  powdering. 
Files,  thegros,  containingtwelve  dozen, 
pay  on  importaron  73,  8T-¿gd.  and 
on  exportation  draw  back  6s,  gd.  Moie- 
over,  for  every  uslb,  of  the  i  ron,  the 
duty  is  45,  STJ^d.  and  011  exportaron 
the  draw  back  is  43.  S  r  J¿d- 
FiLE,  or  Label,  ín  heraldry.  See Label, 
File,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  row  of  foldiers, 
ftanding  one  behind  ano  the  r,  which  h 
the  depth  of  the  battalion,  or  fquadron* 
The  files  of  a  batial  i  011  of  foot  are  ge- 
Jierally  three  deep ;  '  as  are  fometiir.es 
thofe  of  a  fejuadron  of  horfe.  The  files 
muí  be  ñraightj  and  paralle]  one  to 
anothen 

*fodoubk  ihe  Files,  is  to  put  two  files  into 
one,  whkh  make  the  depth  of  the  bat- 
talion  doubíe  of  what  it  was  ín  nuraber 
of  rnen. 

The  File  leader st  are  the  fo  remolí  men  m 
eaeb  file  j  the  bringers  up  are  the  laft 
men  of  each  file,  or  the  laít  rank  of  the 
battalion. 

File  off,  is  the  fame  as  to  defile,  or 
to  file  off  from  a  large  front  to  march  in 
length.    See  the  arricie  Depile. 

FILICÜLA,  the  dwarf-fern,  See  the 
article  FitiX; 

FILI GRANE,  orFiLic&EE  woftic,  any 
piece  of  goM  or  filver-work,  that  is  cn- 
riouíly  done,  with  graíns  or  drops  on  the 
fUamems  or  threads* 

FILTNGj  in  finithery,  the  operatíon  of 
fafluomng  metallíne  brtdies  by  means  of 
a  file.    See  the  anide  File.  ■ 

FILIPENDULA,  dropwort,  a  genus 
of  the  ico  ía  nd  ría  -pen  ta  g  y  n  i  a  dais  of 
plants,  the  coi  olla  of  which  confiíts  of 
five,  or  more,  oblong,  obtufe,  plañe,  pa- 
lent  petáis,  míerted  into  the  calyx  :  there 
is  no  pericarpiuro,  except  the  crufts  of 
the  feed  ;  the  receptad e  is  gíobofe  ;  the 
feeds  are  oblong,  aeuminatedj  and  díf- 
pofedin  a  circular  manner. 
This  plant  is  a  diuretic  :  it  is  reeom- 
mended  agaínrV  colics,  fh  tu  lene  i  and 
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the  flúor  albus  :  but  ¡ts  chief  ufe  confiíls 
in  ílopping  too  great  a  flow  of  the  lochia. 

FÍLIX,  ín  bptany,  an  order  of  the  crypto. 
gamia  claís  of  planta,  coraprehendiíig  the 
fern,  horfe-tail,  adder^s  tongue,  m  ai  de  11- 
hair,  fpleenwort,  polypody?  &c.  See  the 
artícles  Fern, 

FILLET,  ín  anatottiy,  the  fame  wiíhfae- 
num. '  See  the  ai  ticle  Fríeniím, 

Fíllet,  orFiLET,  in  archíteaure,  a  Iktte 
fquare  member,  omament,  or  moulding, 
ufed  in  divers  place?,  and  upon  divers 
occafionsj  but  general  Iy  as  a  crowning 
o  ver  a  greater  moulding, 

Fíllet,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  orle  orbor- 
dure,  containíng  only  a  tliírd  or  fourth 
part  of  the  bread th  of  the  common  bar* 
dure.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  withdrawn  in- 
wards,  and  is  of  a  difFerent  eolotir  from 
the  field,  It  mns  quite  round,  near  the 
edge,  as  a  lace  o  ver  la  doak,  It  ís  alfa 
ufed  foranordinary  drawn  like  a  bar,  from 
the  linlfter  point  of  the  chief,  acrofs  the 
fliield,  in  manner  of  a  fcarf ;  though  U 
fometímes  is  alfo  feen  in  the  fituation  of  a 
bend,  fefTe^  arofs, 

According  to  Guillínij  the  filíeí  is  a 
fourth  part  of  the  chief,  and  is  placed  11 
the  chief  point  of  the  efen  tcheon. 

Fíllet,  in  painting,  gildiiig,  fifo  is  a 
littíe  1  ule  or  regle t  of  leaf-golds  drawn 
over  fome  moulding^  or  on  the  edges 
of  frames,  pannels,  Sfr.  efpecíally  w\m 
paínted  white,  by  way  of  enrichment. 

FiLLET,  ín  sbe  m  a  negé,  the  loins  of  an 
horfe,  which  begin  at  the  place  where  the 

.  hinder  part  of  the  faddle  reres. 

FILLER-KORSE,  one  yoked  ímmediately 
to  a  cart,    See  the  article  CaRt. 

FILLY,  a  terna  among  horfe-dealers,  fo 
denote  the  female  or  mare  colf,  See  tlie 
article  Foal. 

FILM,  a  thin  íkín  or  peí  líele.  In  plants, 
it  is  ufed  for  that  íhíns  woody  íkin, 
which  feparates  the  feeds  in  the  pods,  and 
keeps  them  apart. 

ffikite  Film  upon  íhe  eye  of  a  horfe,  may  be 
removed  by  lifting  up  the  eye-lid,  after 
the  eye  has  been  waíhed  with  wine9  and 
ílroaking  it  gen  ti  y,  with  one's  thumb, 
with  wheat  flour^  alfo  common  falt,  or 
falt  of  kad,  beaten  fine,  and  put  into  the 
eye,  \s  pro  per  to  confume  a  film  i  or  yoú 
may  wafli  the  horfe*s  eye  with  your  f piule 
in  the  morningj  f  afting,  havíng  fíi  ít  put 
a  little  falt  into  your  mouth  :  but  there 
is  nothing  fo  effeíluaí  as  fal  armonSac7 
bealen  and  put  into  the  eye,  and  repeated 
every  day  lili  íhe  film  is  gone. 

FlLTERj 
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fJLTERj  or  Filtre,  m  chermftry,  a 
ftrainer  commonly  made  of  bibnlous  or 
hltering  paper  in  the  form  of  a  funnel, 
through  whích  any  fluid  is  paíTed,  in  or- 
der  to  feparate  the  gruís  p ¡mieles  from 
ít,  and  render  it  Kmpid*  See  the  artide 
Clahifícatíon- 

The  re  are  fe  veta  1  fUtera  made  of  fiannel 

and  línen-cloth, 
F1LTRATION,  m  chemftry,  a  fpecies  of 

clarification.    See  Clarifica-tion. 
FIMBRIA  i  denotes  appendages  dtfpofed 

by  way  offrlnge  round  the  borderof- any 

thing :  fuch  are  thofe  about  the  thicker 

éxtíémítiés  of  the  fallopian  urbes.  See 

the  arricie  Fallopian. 
FIMBRIA!^,  i"  henilárjr,  ordínary 

with  a  narrow  bordure  or  hem  of  another 

thifture, 

This,  in  latín,  is  czltedjimbriGtus,  that 
ís,  ed^ed  or  fringed. 
FÍN>  fvmat  ín  natural  hiftory,  a  well 
jenown  partof  fiíhes,  confifting  of  amem- 
brane  fup^rted  by  rays,  or  little  b*ny 
or  cartilaginous  officEes. 
Thenumber,  íitúation,  and  figure  of  fins, 
are  difFeren t  in  different  fiíhes.  As  to 
mnnber,  they  are  found  from  ore  to  ten, 
or  more  í  wtth  refpe£fc  to  íkuatíon,  they 
ftand  either  on  the  back  ónly,  the  belly 
only,  or  on  botli  ¡  and  as  to  figure,  they 
are  either  of  a  triangular,  roundiíh,  or 
oblang  fquarc  form.  Add  to  this,  that 
in  fome  they  are  veiy  fmall ;  whereas,  in 
©thers,  they  almoft  equaí*  the  whoíe  body 
in  length* 

For  ílieu fe  of  the  flns  in  fvv imui ing3.  See 
theartideSwiMMiNG. 

WhaU  Fiks,    See  the  article  Wh  ale. 

FINAL,  in  general,  whatever  termina  tes 
or  con  eludes  a  thing- 

Fin  al  cause,    See  the  article  Cause* 

Fik al  letterSj  among  hebiew  gram- 
matians,  five  letters  fo  called,  beca  ufe 
tíiey  ha  ve  a  dlfFerent  figure  at  the  end  of 
words  from  what  they  have  in  any  other 
fitüation.  Thefe  are  caph,  mem3  nun, 
phe,  tzade,  all  compre  hended  in  the 
wo*d  camnephulz,  \  whícb,  at  the  énd  of 
words,  are  writ  ten  Lhus,  \>E¡?D*]i  where- 
as, in  any  other  fituaíion,  their  form  is 
thtis,  S»£).JQ2f  on  which  account  they 
a  re  1  i  ke  w  i  fe  ca  II  ed  bi  fo  mi . 

Final,  in  geography,  a  port  town  of  Italy, 
fiibjeft  to  Genoa,  and  íknnted  on  the 
Médi  térra  nean,  about  thirty- fe  ven  mil  es 
fouth^weft  of  that  cily. 

FíNANCES,  in  the  french  polity,  flgnify 
the  revenues  of  the  km?  pnd  itate, , 
Vol,  IL 


FINCH- kind,  in  ornithology,  an  appel* 
latíon  given  to  a  genus  of  birds,  known 
among  authors  by  the  ñame  of  fringilla^ 
See  the  article  Fringilla. 

FINE7  in  law,  has  dívers  fignifícatíans,  ifr 
being  fometimestaken  for  a  fum  of  money 
advanced  and  paid  for  the  income  of 
lands.  It  Is  likewife  ufed  in  another 
fenfe,  where  a  fum  is  paid  asan  amends, 
or  by  way  of  puniihment  for  an  offence 
committed. 

Fine  denotes  alfo  a  covensnt  made  be-* 
fore  juftíce?;,  and  entered  upon  record, 
foi  -  con  vey  anee  of  iands  and  other  ínhe- 
ritable  ihings^  ín  order  to  eutofTaíl  cen- 
tro veríi es*  As  this  fine  is  a  concord  ac- 
knowledged  befo  re  a  com  peten  t  ¡udge 
concerní ng  lands,  tenemems,  and  other 
immoveabie  things>  and  for  íts  be  Eter 
cjeílit,  is  fuppoíed  to  be  made  in  the 
p  re  fe  n  ce  of  the  king}  as  ít  is  íevied  in  hís 
courtj  ¡t  thereíore  binds  women  covertt 
who  are  parí  íes,  and  others  whom  the 
law  general! y  difabies  to  acl  5  for  this 
reíifon,  becaufe  all  prefumption  of  deceít 
is  exchided,  where  the  king  and  his 
comt  of  jnífice  are  deemed  privy  to  the 
matter  tranfaeled.  Fines,  on  account  of 
théír  folemnity,  are  acknowledged  in  the 
court  of  common  pie  as.  Juñices  of  affife 
may  al(p  take  them,  though  they  feldom 
do  it  wilhcut  a  fpecíal  dedimus  potefía- 
tem,  by  vírtue  of  whicb  writ,  fines  may 
be  alfo  taken  by  commiílioners  in  the 
coüntty»  and  the  dedimus  furmifes  that 
partí  es  are  not  able  to  travel  to  Weílmin- 
fttfr  j  for  by  the  common  law,  all  fines 
are  levied  in  court. 

In  every  fine  there  are  five  paits,  u  An 
original  writ,  generally  termed  a  writ  of 
covenanr.  a,  The  licentia  concordando 
or  the  king's  1  icen  ce,  for  whích  a  fine, 
called  riie  kjng's  filver3  is  paid.  3*  The 
concón!,  which  conl?,ins  the  agseement 
between  the  parties  in  what  manner  the 
Jand  fliall  pafsj  and  is  the  foundation  and 
A  ib  fian  ce  of  the  fine.  4»  The  note  of 
tlie  fine,  or  abífract  of  the  original  con- 
tra ¿1.  5wThe  foot  of  the  fine  contain- 
ing  the  day  ,  year  and  place,  and  before 
what  ¡uftices  the  contrae!  was  made. 
There  are  four  forts  of  fines.  1,  A fini 
fir  &gnÍK8&M  de  drott  tomm  C£o¡  &c 
which  ís  the  principal  and  fureft  kind  of 
fine,  as  it  gives  poffefiionj  at  leaíl  ín  law, 
^  to  tíie  cognízee,  without  any  writ  of  exe* 
*  en t ion.  2.  A  Jitie  fur  dozr3  grant  c^T 
T£ndtr)  or  douhíe  fine,  where  by  the  cog* 
nízee,  after  a  releafe  and  warranr  to  liim 
íT  by 
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hy  the  cognizor,  grants  and  rende  rs  baclc 
the  landsj  &c.  or  fome  reñí,  imny  times 
limiting  remainders,  3.  A  fine  fur  cog- 
ni%mt$  de  droit  taaWn,  and  this  is  a 
fine  executory,  that  is  comnionly  ufed  to 
pafs  a  reverfion,  and  fometírnes i  by  tenant 
for  life  to  relé  a  fe  to  the  per  fon  in  reverfion. 
4,  Afine  fur  cQnce£it7  which  ís  made  ufe 
of  to  grant  away  efhtes  for  life  cír  years, 
and  ít  is  atfo  executory  j  fo  that  the  cog- 
iiízee  muft  enter  or  have  a  writ  oí  habere 
facías  poíl'eílionem,  to.  obtaín  poíTeíftori- 
Fines  are  eiib'erqrj'th  proclamación,  calted 
fines  according  to  the  Matutes,  or  without 
proclamation»  called  fines  at  comiuon 
hw.  Tlie  líatutes  ordain,  that  every 
fine  fliall  be  openly  read  and  proclaimed 
in  the  comino»  pteas,  and  a  iranícript  of 
it  fent  to  the  j  u  (tices  of  the  aífi  fe,  andano- 
ther  to  the  jü  (tices  of '  the  peace  of  the 
county  where  the  land  lies,  fo  arder  to  be 
proclaimed  tliere  \  and  when  this  i s  certifi- 
ed,  privíes  in  blood,  astheheírs  of  the  cog- 
Bizor,  are  preferid  y  barred,  but  ftrangera 
to  tEie  fine  ha  ve  five  years  altawed  the  ni 
to  enter  and  claim  their  right,  The  like 
time  is  ¿ívcTfl  to  infantSj  after  they  come 
to  Ivtl]  age;  ta  feme-cayerts,  not  jotning 
in  fines  after  the  death  of  their  hüíbands  ; 
to  prífoners,  after  they  are  fet  at  líberty  \ 
and  to  perfons  out  of  the  realm,  after 
their  return. 

flXZ  iVDXULLANDO  LEV  ATO  DE  TJBNE- 
MENTO  OJJOD  FUIT  DE  AfíTIQiro  DO- 
MiNtCO,  ÍS  a  writ  dhecled  to  the  ccm- 
rnon  pleas  to  difarinul  a  fine  Ievied.  of 
lands  in  antient demefne,  to  theprejudice 
6f  the  !ord. 

Fine  for  afiatalfon,  was  a  fine  paíd  to  the 
king  by  bis- ter^nts  in  chíef,  for  a  lícencE 
to  ci  lien  their'  lands.  The  fe  ñnes  are 
tr-kcn  away  by  12  Car.  IT.  "cap,  24* 

Fine  ca^iem-do  pro  terius,  is  a  writ 
'that.  lies  where  a  perlón  upon  couviclion 
of  an  offence  by  jury,  baving  bis  lands 
and  goods  taken  ínfó  the  king's  hands, 
and  his  body  committed  to  prifoii,  ob- 
tains  the  favour  ro  be  remitied  his  ¡m- 
prifonmentj  and  his  lands  and  goods  to 
be  je  fio  red  to  hím  for  a  lum  of  money* 

FiNE  forcEi  is  an  exprefíion  in  tbe  fiatute 
35  Henry  VIII,  c.  ra*  .denoting  that  a 
perfon  ís  foiced  to  do  that  \vhich  he  can 
tío  way  avoid. 

3pINE    >'OH    CAPIENDO  PRO 

fl  agitando,  is  a  writ  to  hínder  oíEcers 
of  courts  from  tákíngfliies  fúr  fair  piead- 
ing. 

Fine  pelo  redisseisina  c apanda,  ís  a 
Writ  v^hich  lies  for  tile  relekfe  of  a  perfoo 
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imprifoned  for  a  fcdiflc¡fin4  upon  ^payin? 
a  reafonahle  fine.  s 
Fin  es /ir  writs,  are  paíd  in  divers  cafq 
for  original  writs.  Thus  for  eveiy  yvrit 
of  plea  of  tandj  ¡f  it  be  notof  ríght  patem 
which  is  íortlieyearly  vake  of  fivemark^ 
and'all  original  writs  in  debtand  trefpafs 
where  the  debt  or  dama  ge  ís  40 !,  a  fine* 
ís  dne  to  the  king  of  6  S>  S  d.  and  more 
proportionably  when  any  writis  for  ttnngs 
of  greater  valué, 
FINEERING,  or  Veneering,  See  Ven- 

EERJNG. 

FINERS  of  gota  and  Jilver,  are  (bofe  who 

feparate  the  fe  metáis  from  coarfer  ores. 
FINERY,  in  the  iron-works,  one  of  the 
forges  at  which  the  íron  is  hammeied 
and  fji  íliioned  into  what  they  cali  a  hlooii^ 
or  fquare  bar,  See  the  articie  ÍROhf, 
FINGERSj  digitif  ín  anatomy,  the  ex^ 
treme  part  of  the  hand  divided  into  fo?r 
members.  See  the  arricie  Hand. 
The  ñames  of  the  fingers,  reckofiin? 
from  the  thumbj  are5  i,rPollex,  i.  \Z 
dex.  3,  Medius.  4.  Anntilari$,  5,  An- 
ricularis.  ín  each  of  thefe  tliere  are  tliree 
bones,  which  make  thrée  phalarigfisj  i'ü 
lipper  of  whieli  are  much  larger  rban  tlie 
Jower,  Their  exterior  furface  is  g  ihkms 
or  convexj  and  their  interior  is  plañe, 
but  fo  me  what  hollowed,  for  the  corree - 
nience  of  feízing  and  layirg  hold  of 
thíngs,  The  fi¡  ít  phalanx,  in  the  part 
where  they  are  aríícnlated  wtth  tbe 
bones  of  the  metacarpos  at  their  bfadffj 
ha  ve  a  glenoide  cavíty,  by  mcans  oí  whkfi 
articulación,  they  have  a  free  metion 
e v  e  r y  wa  y ,  I  n  the  o  t h  e  r  ex  i  r e  m  í ty ,  tliere 
are  two  heads  with  two  cavities  jdned 
to  the  fecond  phaknx,  w ti  ere  the  me- 
tions  of  ñexion  and  extenlion  are  all  Mi 
are  poíTible  ;  and  the  fame  h  the  ca|e  bí- 
tween  the  fecond  phaíanx  and  the  ihíraV 
In  the  upperextr  emití  es  of  the  bones  of 
the  kcaml  and  thírd  phalanjr,  their*  is 
be  obferved  an  eminence  placed  hetween 
íwo  cay  i  t  ies  j  tbis  has  the  fame  ufe  with 
t h e  ol ecran um,  The  fa rt h e il  e xtrem ity 
of  the  laít  pbalanxi  has  a  point  or  apex 
fomewhat  broader  than  the  hody*  See 
the  articles  Phal^nx  and  ThtJMB, 
The  mu  fe  3  es  of  the  fingers  are  in  part 
common  and  in  part  proper*  The  com- 
ino n  are  the  ííexors  of  the  íi  ft,  iéconrt, 
an  d  th  i  rd  p  h  ala  n  x ,  the  ex  t  e  h  for  an  d  i  ú- 
teroíTei.  See  the  articles  Extenso*  anJ 
Jisrf  ER.0&SEUS, 

pf  the  proper'  murcies  of  the  foi^:;, 
thofe  belonging  to  the  thiimb  ate  (¡Wj 
wiz*  flexor,  exteníor,  ihenar,  b^pthü* 
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nar,  and  antkhenar.  The  pioper  muf- 
¿les  of  the  índex  and  aurícujsrris,  are  two 
iti  each,  ■viñS.  an  extenfor  and  an  abduc- 
tor. See  the  anieles  Fl exor.  Exten- 
sor, Thenar,  6Tf- 

Suferfitms  Fikgers.  Infants  are  often 
born  with  fuperfluous,  or  fnpra-numer- 
ary  fingers,  which  are  Úfuálly  miíhapen 
and  milplaced  :  fume  of  thefe  are  found 
to  havenails  and  bones  Jike  other  finge  rs$ 
others  lia  ve  nothíng  of  this»  but  are  mere 
maífes  of  flcfh.  Heifter  is  of  opinión, 
that  thefe  fiiould  always  be  amputated  in 
the  infancy  of  the  child,  but  if  they  are 
man  y  ín  number,  and  the  child.  but 
weakly,  it  may  be  better  not  to  take  them 
di  ofFat  one  time,  but  to  ttay  fome  time 
btt^een  each  amputation,  that  orre  may 
'  henear  well ,  befo  re  another  is  taken  oflF. 
They  are  to  be  cut  off  with  the  fea I peí  or 
feíflars,  and  the  haem  orina  ge  ftopped 
eidier  with  dry  lint,  or  with  the  ¡ame 
dippcd  ín  fpirit  of  whnej  and  afcerwards 
healed,  as  common  wounds,  with  vul- 
nerai'y  balfams. 

Garious  Fingers.  The  fingers,  when  ca- 
ri aus  or  affeéled  by  a  fpioa  ventoía,  are, 
according  to  Heifter,  to  be  amputated 
Ibree  ways,  i.  By  a  pair  of  ílrong 
fcifíars,  oí  fharp  edged  pincers,  a.  By  a 
cteel  ftruck  by  a  leaden  mal  Jet,  by 
which  they  are  feparated  at  one  blow  ;  or 
toíííy,  by  dividing  the  next  found  joint 
wijtli  a  fcalpel,  and  drawing  back  a  pare 
of  the  Ikin  to  wráp  o  ver  the  ftump,  that 
ít  may  heal  tlie  fooner  j  and  this  is  the 
befb  raethod  of  all,  as  by  this  yon  ave  iu 
no  fear  about  any  fplinters  or  the  bone 
beiiig  left* 

frañured Finge&s.  Wh en  one  or  more 
of  the  bones  in  the  fingers  are  broke,  the 
furgeon's  bufinefs  is  carefulíy  to  replace 
wl|at  has  been  removed,  and  to  roll  up 
the  finger  a  í  i  tile  way  whh  a  narro  w  bao- 
daget  and  then  to  bind  it  lirmly  to  the 
next  found  finger.  But  it  is  much  more 
proper,  when  the  finger  is  maíhed,  fo  as 
togive  no  hope  of  a  gbod  cure,  to  take 
úoffatonce.    See  Fracture, 

Luzattd Fingers,  The  bo n e s  of  th  e  fi  n - 
gersand  (humbs  are  lia  ble  ro  ioxations  of 
each  of  their  articulatíons,  and  that  ín 
fe  ve  ral  direcBons  ;  but  theíe  are  a  ce  i  den  ts 
not  anly  eaíiiy  di  ico  ve  red,  but  very  eafily 
remedied  alfo  \  for  the  ligaments  being 
not  very  robuít,  the  fat  and  m úfeles  tbin, 
and  the  íinuíes  of  the  articulátions  maU 
íow,  the  extenfion  is  very  eafy,  and  the 
redu ¿lien  of  them  Into  tfceír  former  places 
iiüt  iefs  lo.    The  beít  raethod  is  to  ex< 
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tend  fufiicientJy  the  finger  with  one  han  d, 
and  to  replace  the  Juxated  bone  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  other,  and  to  retain 
it  (o  by  a  pro  per  bandaje* 

FIN ING,  or  Refikjnc.  S ee  the  ar tícles 
Cí-ARtFrCATJON  and  Refining, 

fiNiWG  of  <whes.   See  the  arricie  Wine. 

Í13SFISHING,  in  architeaure3  is  fre- 
quently  uíed  for  á  crowning,  a  eróte  r, 
&c*  raifed  ^over  a  píece  of  buíldin^,  to 
termínate,  complete,  or  finiíh  it.  See  the 
articte  Crowhing» 

FIN  IS  T  ERR  ^  t  he  moft  wefterly  cape  or 
promontory  of  Spflín,  ín  10^  15'  weft 
long,  and  43°  north  lat» 
This  cape  is  likewife  the  moft  wefterly 
part  of  me  confinen t  of  Europe. 

FÍNITE,  fomething  bounded  or  límíted, 
in  contradiítinélion  to  infinite,  See  the 
arttele  Infinite. 

The  fchools  diíHnguiíh  fínite  into  two 
kmds,  <viz,  finite  in  perfeílion,  and  fi- 
nite  in  extenfion.  See  Perfectíon 
and  Extensión, 

Finite  in  perfcíiion,  is  applíed  to  thlngs 
which  have  not  all  poílible  perfeclion,  but 
fueh  only  as  may  be  compiehended  by 
the  mind.  Thus  the  worid,  though  fup- 
pofed  by  the  Cartcfians  infinite  in  point 
of  extenfion,  is  yet  finí  te  m  e  fíen  ce  or  per- 
fección. In  order  to  arrive  af  an  idea  o f 
a  thing  finiré  in  perfección,  we  moft  fi]  It 
conceive  the  thí  ng  as  having  cenain  per- 
feciions,  ahd  then  conceive  íbme  other 
perfeélions  which  it  has  not¿  or  fouie 
perfeclions  in  a  greater  degree.  Thus 
when  I  fay,  that  the  re  ís  a  finite  num- 
ber,  I  firít  conceive  a  number  conülting 
of  three  uníts,  then  conceive  other  units 
beyond  theíe  ihree,  I  conceive  my  mínd 
to  be  finite,  by  obferving  certaín  perTec- 
tionsieyond  thofe  I  find  in  my  mind» 
Fmite  in  extenfion,  ís  applied  to  things 
which  have  not  all  pofíible  or  conceivable 
extenfion.  To  arrive  at  an  idea  of  a 
thing  finite  in  extenfion,  we  muft  firít 
conceive  the  thing  as  having  a  cei  tain  ex- 
tenfion, and  then  conceive  lome  other  ex* 
tenfion  which  it  has  not  \  thus  I  conceive 
a  room  to  be  finite  in  extenfion,  by  hav- 
ing an  idea  of  extenfion  beyond  what  h 
contained  therein, 

FINITO^  inmulic;  a  canon  or  fugue  is 
faíd  to  be  finito,  when  it  is  not  per- 
petual, but  wheri,  at  fome  cevtain  place; 
all  the  parts  join  or  «nite,  after  hav- 
ing followed  one  an  other  for  fome  time. 

FINlTOR,  in  aítronomy,  the  fame  with 
horisron,  fo  called  becauíe  ir  terminales 
the  hght  or  profpeét    See  Ho rizón. 
7  T  %  FIN* 
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FINLANDj  a  provmce  of  Sweden,  lying 
northward  of  th$  gulph  of  Finlandj  and 
eaftward  of  the  Bothnic  gulph.  It  ís  a 
frontier  province3  bounded  by  Rufíia  on 
the  eaft* 

JINNIKJN,  the  engliíh  ñame  of  a  Tpecíes 
óf  pigeon,  remarkable  for  its  wheeling 
round  fe  vera!  times,  whenever  ít  courts 
the  femare. 

FINNOCHÍA,  sweeT-fennel,  ín  bota- 
i*y,  a  fpecies  of  fennd,  cultlvated  in  gar- 
dens  as  a  Ja llad-berb,  and  as  fuch  much 
liked  by  tome, 

FiNTQ,  in  mu  fie,  a  feint  or  an  a  t  tempe 
ta  do  fomething  and  not  to  do  it ;  as  ca- 
denza  finto  ís,  when  hávirig  done  every 
thing  proper  for  a  true  cadenee,  hulead 
of  íaílíng  on  the  ríghtfinah  another  note, 
•ither  higher  or  lower,  is  taken  or  per- 
baps  a  paufe  brought  in* 

FÍR*trée,  abks)  in  botanyÉ  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Abies* 

Scotch  Fia.,  a  ñame  gíven  to  the  mountain- 
pine.    See  the  article  Fine, 

FIRE,  tgnis,  in  phyíiclogy,  accardinef  to 

.  Eoerhaavtj  is  fomething  unknown,  which 
has  the  property  of  penetra tíng  a1I  folid 
and  fluid  bodies/ and  dílating  them  foas 
to  take  up  more  fpace. 
The  moft  un iv erial  and  ferifible  chara  oler 
of  firej  and  that  which  belt  diltingniíhes 
ít  from  every  other  thing,  is  its  giving 
heat:  when  ce  fire  rnay  be  generally  de- 
fined,  to  be  whatever  wárms  or  heats 
bodies,  However,  by  the  general  ñame 
of  fire,  men  feem  to  undcrltand  a  fenfa- 
lion  or  coniplex  notiou  of  líght,  heat, 
burning,  melting,  c3V. 

Natttre  ofFiíLE,  The  doclríne  of  fire,  as 
Jaid  doivn  by  modern  philofophers,  is 
very  duTerent,  The  great  and  funda- 
mental difference  in  rel'peft  to  the'natore 
offireis,  whether  it  be  onpinalfy  Tuch, 
formed  tlms  by  the  creator  himfelf  at  the 
beginnirtg  of  things,  or  whether  it  be 
mechanicajly  pioducible  from  other  bo- 
dies, by  inducíng  fome  altera  tíons  in  the 
partí  el  es  thereof.  The  former  opinión 
h  maintained  by  Homberg,  Eoerhaave, 
the  younger  Lemery,  and  sGravefandej 
the  latter  is  ehiefly  fu  p  por  te  d  by  the 
engliíh  phifofophers,  Jord  Bacon,  Mr. 
Boy  I*,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newfon, 
Bacon,  in  lús  treatile  De  Forma  Calidí, 
deduces  from  a  great  numher  of  partic'u- 
lars,  that  heat  in  bodies  is  no  other  tiran 
mot  ¡on  ;  only  a  motión  fo  and  fo  circum- 
ílantiated:  fo  that  to  produce  heat  i n  a 
hody,  nothing  is  req.il  ired  bnt  to  excite 
í  certa ¡  11  motion  in  the  parfe  ihertof. 


Boy  le  fecontls  him  in  an  exprefs  treafífe 
of  the  mecha  nical  orígin  of  heat  and 
coldj  and  maintains  the  fame  doclríne 
with  new  obfervations  and  experimente; 
as  a  fpecimen  whereof,  we  íhall  Itere  give 
the  two  following. 

i*  In  ihe  produftion,  fays  he,  of  heat, 
the  re  appears  nothing  on  the  part  eíthcr 
of  the  agent  or  patient,  bnt  motion  and 
its  natura)  c  ffeéts .  Whe  n  a  fin  i  t  h  briikl  y 
hammers  a  fmall  piece  of  ¡ron,  the  meul 
thereby  becomes  exceedingiy  hot  j  yet 
there  is  nothing  to  make  ít  fo,  except  the 
forcible  motion  of  the  hammer  impreíl 
íing  a  vehement  and  variouñy  determined 
agrtatlon  of  the  fmall  parts  of  the  irán, 
which,  being  a  cold  body  before,  grows, 
by  that  fu  per-i  ndneed  commotion  of  its 
fmall  parta,  hoti  firft,  in  a  more  loofe 
acceptation  of  the  word,  with  regard  to 
fome  other  bodies,  compared  %vith  which 
it  was  co!d  before  í  then,  fenñbly  hot ; 
beca  ufe  thís  agita  tion  furpafles  that  of  the 
points  of  our  fingers  3  that  in  this  inílance 
oí  ten  rimes  the  hammer  and  anvü  conti- 
nué cold,  after  the  operation  :  which 
íhews  that  the  heat  acquired  by  the  iron, 
was  not  communicated  by  either  of  thofe 
impl ementa,  as  heat ;  but  produced  in 
ít  by  a  motion,  great  enough  fírongly 
to  agitare  the  parts  of  fo  fmall  a  body 
as  the  piece  of  iron,  without  faeing 
able  to  bave  the  like  efFeft  upon  fo  much 
greater  malTes  of  metal  as  the  hammer 
and  the  anvil,  Though  if  the  percuf- 
fions  were  often  and  briikl  y  renewed> 
and  the  hammer  were  fmall,  this  alto 
might  be  heated  ;  whence  it  is  ñor  ne- 
ceíl'ary,  that  a  body  itfelf  lie  hot  to  give 
'  heat. 

1.  If  a  large  nail  be  driven  by  a  ham* 
mer  into  a  plank  of  wood,  it  wtll  receivf 
fe v eral  íírokes  on  ítshead,  before  ir  giwv 
hot;  but  when  ít  is  oncediiven  to  the 
head,  a  few  ftrokes  lúffice  to  give  it  a 
confiderable  heat  j  for  while,  at  every 
bíow  of  the  hammer,  the  naü  enters  fur- 
ther  ¡uto  the  wood,  the  motion  produed 
is  ehiefly  progreíhve,  and  ib  of  the  whole 
nail  tending  one  way  ;  but  when  that 
motion  cea  fes,  the  impulfe  given  by  the 
ílroke  being  unable  to  drive  the  nail 
ther  on,  or  break  it,  mufl  be  fpent  in 
making  a  varíous,  vehement,  and  iníef- 
tine  commotion  of  the  pam  among  them^ 
felvee,  wherein  the  nature  of  heat  con- 
fifts. 

Agteeable  to  this  ís  the  opinión  of  Sir 
líkac  Newtonj  who  conceives  that  grofs 
bodies  may  ¿c  convertid  into  light,  by 
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the agítation of  theír  parceles;  and  light, 
again,  into  grofs  bodies,  by  being  fixed 
therein,  ■ 
On  the  other  batid,  M.  Homberg,  in  his 
EÍTái  du  Souffre  Principe,  holds  that  the 
diemical  principie,  or  eíement  fulphur, 
whicb  is  fuppofed  one  of  the  limpie,  pri-* 
maryj  pre-exiftent  ingrediente  of  all  na- 
tural bodies,  is  real  fire,  and  confequent- 
ly  that  fire  is  coeval  with  bodies. 
Dr.  s'Gravefande  gees  on  much  tíie  fame 
principie:  fire,  according  to  him,  en- 
íers  the  compofitíon  bf  all  bodies,  is 
contained  ín  ali  bodies,  and  may  be  fe- 
parated  or  pro cu red  from  all  bodies,  by 
ruubing  them  againft  each  other  j  arid 
thus  putting  the  ir  fire  ín  motíon  v  but 
fire,  he  adds,  ís  by  no  means  generated 
by  fuch  motbn. 

Mu  Lemery,  the  younger,  agrees  wíth 
ihefe  two  authors  ín  aííerting  chis  abfo- 
lute  and  íngene rabie  natu re  of  fire ;  but 
he  extends  ¡t  farther.  Not  conten  te  d  £0 
confine  ít  as  an  element  to  bodies,  be  en- 
deavours  to  fliew,  that  it  k  equally  dif- 
fufed  through  all  fpace,  and  that  i t  is .pre- 
fent  in  ali  places  j  Ín  the  void  fpaces  be- 
tween  bodies,  as  well  as  Ín  the  infeoñble 
imerftices  between  their  part?. 
This  íaft  fentiment  falls  in  with  that  of 
Boerhaave,  and  the  celebra ted  M.  Muf- 
fchetibroek-  But  notwíthftanding  it  ís 
eviflent  that  fire,  heat,  flame,  ©V.  are 
only  the  different  modifica  ti  ons  of  the 
psrticles  of  light,  and  that  the  particles 
of  light  1  be  m  fe  Ivés  depend  en  tire]  y.  on 
velocity  foi  theír  lucific  quality  ¡  íince, 
by  man  y  experíments,  we  know,  that  the 
pañi  cíes  of  bodies  b  eco  me  lucid>  or  pa>- 
tícles  of  Jight,  by  only  producing  ínthem 
a  requilite  degree  of  velocíty  ;  thus  the 
partid  es  in  a  rod  of  iron,  beíng  ham- 
mered  very  nimbly,  ftiine  and  be  come 
red  hot  ¡  thus,  alfo,  the  violent  ftroke  of 
die  ñint  agaínft  the  fteel,  ín  ítriking  fire 
puts  the  partidas  of  the  fteel,  wbich  ¡t 
tükes  off,  ín  fiich  a  motíon  as  caufes 
tliem  to  melt  and  become  red  hot,  vvhich 
makes  the  fparks  of  ^re  produced  by 
each  ftroke,  As,  therefore,  fire  con  fifis 
in  the  great  velocity  of  the  partid  es,  Ib 
it  may  be  communicated  from  one  body 
in  wbich  it  is,  to  a n other  in  wbich  it  is 
not,  after  the  fame  manner  that  onebody 
in  motion  will  commimicate  motion  to 
an  other  that  has  got  none» 
Fire  differs  from  heat  only  in  tbis3  that 
heat  is  a  motion  in  the  parttdes  of  a 
body,  with  a  leffer  degree  of  velocity  $ 
and  fire  a  motion  with  a  greater  degree 


of  velocity,  <u¡%.  fuch  as  ís  fiifEeíent  té 
make  the  partióle?  fhine  1  thongh  we  of- 
ten  edil  ínch  a  fiat^  as  w;I!  btirn,  fire, 
though  it  does  not  aclually  íhine ;  and 
we  feMom  cali  thoíe  lucí<i  bodies  fires, 
whkhonly  ilíine,  and  dona  Innn.  Thefe 
are  a  fort  of  phofphori,  which,  though 
they  ha  ve  no  heat,  yet  feem  ío  owe  their 
lucidity  to  the  motion  of  theír  pari  \  See 
the  articles  Heat  and  Phosphorus, 
There  íeems  to  be  n  o  o\  h  ir  ó  i  floren  ce  be- 
tween fire  and  ñame,  iban  thís  j  tliat  fire 
confiíh  ín  a  glowing  degree  of  vüJocity 
in  the  parts  of  a  body,  whlle  yet  íubííft- 
ing  together  ín  the  mnís  j  but  fiame  ts 
the  fame  degree  of  velocity  in  the  par- 
tlcles  diífipated  and  fiying  off  in  vapour  ; 
or,  to  ufe  Sír  Ifaac  Newton^s  expreflion, 
ñame  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  red  hot  vapoür,  . 
See  the  arricie  Fíame, 
General  divi/w  of  Fio.  Fire,  in  gene- 
ral, is  divided  into  three  kinds  or  fpecíes, 
tvift*  celeftial/ fubterraneous,  and  culi» 
nary. 

By  celeftial  fire  we  principally  mean  that 
of  the  fu n,  without  regard  to  the  fire  of 
the  fixed  ílars,  though  this,  perhaps^ 
may  be  of  the  fame  nature.  By  fub- 
terraneous  fire,  we  underfiand  tbat  w'bichi 
manifefts  itíelf  in  fiery  eruptions  of  the 
earth,  vulcanoes,  or  burníng  mountains  j 
and  by  any  other  effe#s  it  produces  in 
mines,  or  the  more  central  parts  of  the 
earth*  By  culínary  fire,  we  mean  that 
commonly  employed  ín  all  diemical  ope- 
rations  ín  the  animal,  vegetable,  atmof- 
pliencal,  marine,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 
Confidered  in  ¡tlelf,  fire  feems  to  exift  i  a 
greateít  pimty  and  perfección  ín  the  ce- 
lestial regí  ons  j  at  leañ  we  are  infeníible 
of  any  conííderable  fmoke  it  yields  5  for 
the  rays  of  light  come  to  us  from  the  fim 
immixed  with  any  of  that  grofs,  feculent, 
or  terreftrial  matter  found  in  culinary  and 
fubterraneous  fires-  And  allowing  for 
this  difference,  the  effe£ts  of  the  folar  fire 
appear  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  culinary 
fire»  To  examine  alfo  the  effeéis  of  fuh- 
terraneous  fires,  we  íliall  find  them  the 
fame  with  thofe  produced  by  the  culinary 
fire.  And  tbns  all  the  three  ktnds  of 
fires  agree  in  givíng  the  motion  of  race- 
h  faclion  to  bodies,  All  fubterraneous  and 
culinary  fires  require  fome  pabulum  or 
fue!,  wherein  ¡t  refides,  or  is  coNeíted  j 
but  whether  the  famé  is  required  for  the 
fubfiflence  of  the  celeftial  fire,  is  more 
than  we  know»  See  the  artide  Fu  el. 
Sir  ífaac^Sewton  ís  bf  opinión,  that  the 
fire  of  tff  fun  and  fixed  ílars,  k  conftrv- 
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ed  by  the  greatnefs  of  thefe  bodies,  and 
.  tbe  mutual  a£lion  and  re-ae"tion  between 
them  and  the  light  which  they  emit $  that 
their  parts  are  kept  from  fuming  away, 
not  only  by  their  fixity,  but  by  the  vaft 
weight  and  denlity  of  the  atino  fph  eres  in- 
cumben t  upon  them,  and  very  ftrongly 
comprefíing  them,  and  condenfing  the 
vapours  and  exhalatíons  whích  arífe  from 
them. 

EffeZls  and  prspertks  of  F 1 R  e  ,  So  grea  t  h 
the  power,  £q  extenfive  the  aclion,  and 
fo  wonderful  the  manner  whereín  fire  afts, 
that  it  was  antíently  held  and  adorad  as 
the  fupreme  god,  by  a  nation  reputed  the 
iwifeEt  of  all  others.  Thus  fome  of  the 
chemjfts,  havíng  found  its  extráoi  dínary 
forcé,  toóle  it  for  an  micreated  being  5 
and  many  of  the  molí  emínent  among 
them,  attributmg  all  the  knowledge  they 
h:id  acquired  to  thís  inftrumenr,  called 
themfelves  phílofophers  of  fire,  as  think- 
ing  they  could  not  be  dignified  by  a 
higher  títle. 

Fire,  in  effeíl,  is  the  univerfal  infbu- 
ment  of  all  the  motion  and  aclion  in  the 
univerfe  :  without  fire,  all  bodies  wpuld 
hecome  immoveabíe  ;  whence  fire  is  the  . 
univerfal  can  fe  of  alE  motión  or  clíange» 
The  effeét.5  of  fire  in  burning,  eonfilts  ín 
tbis,  that  the  velocity  of  the  partióles  of 
fire  fo  far  íncreafes  the  yelocity  of  the 
parts  of  the  body  to  which  it.  is  applied, 
as  to  can  fe  a  fe  para  ti  on  beyond  the  fphere 
of  corpu í cu  lar  attraction  ;  by  which 
mean s  the  body  will  be  diñblved,  and  the 
paíticles,  which  are  volatile,  willflyofF 
in  the  form  of  [team,  finoke,  fume¿ 
while  that  which  remains  appears  in  the 
f  orm  of  coal,  calxyaíhes,  caputmortuum, 

The  pares  o f  fome  bodies  are  exff-emely 
volatile,  and  will  moft  of  them  be  difli- 
pated  by  the  aclion  of  fire  :  but  others, 
agaín,  are  to  be  found  whoíe  parts  are 
of  fuch  a  nature,  or  fo  fixed,  as  not  to 
yield  to  the  forcé  of  fire,  or  the  velocity 
commuuicated  to  them  will  not  be  able 
to  difiolve  the  corpu  fcnlar  attraclion  ; 
btít  vvhen  thís  glowing  velocity  of  íhe^ 
parts  is  abated,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  the  fi#e  ín  the  body  is  extinct,  the 
parts ,  and,  of  courfe,  the  whole  body, 
appear  unajtered  j  of  whích  fo  i  t  of  fub- 
ítance  we  have  a  notable  inftance  in  thofe 
foífils  called  the  aíbeítus  and  amíauthus. 
Sí-e  'AsBESTUS  and  Amíantüt/s. 
All  ihe  phyficül  knowledge  we  can  have 
of  a  fttbjecl;,  muft  arífe  from  attenillng 
to  its  properíies  and  efFefts  fflSiit  thefe 
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propei  ties  and  effeíls  can  nevar  be  difr 
covered  without  the  help  of  experimenta 
which  ín  phyíical  enquiñes  are  the  only 
interpretas  betwíxt  the  fenfes  ánd  the 
rea  fon  :  w  henee  all  thofe  notions  of  fjre 
mould  be  taken  as  precarious,  ihat  are 
taken  frvm  the  teftímony  of  the  fenfesj 
or  the  naked  re  a  fon  unaffiífed  by  expri- 
men ts. 

We  fr^quently  find  the  eíFecls  of  fire  pro* 
duced  where  no  vifibltj  fire  áppeared, 
Th  us  the  fingers  are  eaíily  burnc  by  an 
i  ron  heated  below  the  degree  of  igri  ilion, 
or  fo  as  to  be  no  way  vilibly  red  ;  whence 
we  findj  that  theeye  is  no  judge  of  fire  ¿ 
fo  líkewife  the  touch  gives  us  no  pufiti ve 
noticc  of  any  degree  of  fire  below  the 
natural  heat  of  the  body,  or  any  fo  gieat 
as  to  deltroy  the  organ.  Again,  the  ef- 
feíls of  fire  are  often  produced  without 
any  manífeft  íigns.  of  burníng,  melting, 
&c.  as  in  evaporations,  exficcations,  Éfr» 
If  th  is  method  of  excluíion  and  rejeclion 
wefe  purfued  to  its  due  length,  we  ílionld 
find  perhaps  rio  criterion,  i n fallible 
mark,  or  charaéleriftic  o f  fire  in  general, 
but  that  of  a  particular  motion  ftruggiííig 
among  the  fmall  parts  of  bodies,  and 
tendí ng  to  throw  them  oíf  at  the  fui  face. 
And  i  f  thís  íliould  pro  ve  the  cafe,  ib  en 
fuch  a  motion  will  be  the  form  or  efFence 
of  fire  j  and  which  being  prefent,  makes 
fire  alfo  preíent  j  and  when  abfent,  makea  1 
fire  alfo  abfent:  when  ce  lo  produce  fire 
and  produce  this  motion  in  bodies,  will 
be  the  felféame  thing. 
But  from  repeated  experimenta  we  learn, 
Ii  That,  In  general,  both  folids  and  flu* 
ids  manifeft  an  expanfive  motion  upon 
being  heated*  z.  That  the  direcl  in- 
fla mm  able  matter  of  fue!,  is  oil,  or  an 
uncluous  fvjbftance*  ^*  That  no  futí 
will  burn  or  con  fu  me,  without  the  ad« 
miílion  of  freíh  air.  4,  That  the  air 
which  has  once  paífed  chrough  bürning 
fnel,  is,  of  itfelf,  unfit  to  anímate  fire 
agaín.  And,  j¡l  That  flame  exífts  enly 
on  the  fu  r  face  of  fu  el. 
Ir  appears  a  property  bclonenng  to  fire, 
that  its  parts  endeavour  eqnally  to  diffuí'e 
jhemfelves  j  that  is,  by  nioving  every 
way,  and  con  feqnently  tend  neither  more 
ñor  lefs  to  one  point  ¡han  anotber.  If 
fire  be  eolleéted  in  any  body  fo  as  to  be 
perceivablc  by  our  fenfes,  it  remo  ves  it- 
ietf  out  of  the  fame  by  its  own  power, 
and  expanda  every  way  from  the  center 
of  its  fpace  or  body¿  whence  we  léarn 
the  proper  conato  of  fire,  and  that  the 
receífion  of  it  is  fpontaneous,    From  thís 
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Jad  Tpropcrty  of  fire,  may  be  computed 
íts  forcé  and  quantíty  :  tor  the  (late  of 
fire,  as  defined  aboye,  may  be  called  ite 
ilagnattoñ  ;  and  the  powers  ofííagnating 
fire  will  then  be  as  the  fpaces  wherein  ¡t 
js  contained  ¡  confequently  the  commu- 
nicaúon  of  powers  will  be  to  each  other  as 
the  fpaces, 

It  were  to  be  wiíhed  tbat  the  propor- 
tional  quantity  of  fire  contained  in  a 
body,  could  be  determinad  \  but  tbis.ls 
not  Ib  eafy  as  at  firtt  íighí  ir  may  feein,  by 
reaíbn,  that  though  from  the  dtfcovered 
effeíls  of  fire  we  may  eftimate  its  pcwer, 
vre  capnbt  e  (límate  íes  quantity  $  as  the 
au^  mental  ion  of  the  fire,  arifmg  from 
the  nearnefs  of  its  partid  es,  is  hítherto 
imdetermined  í  for  fio  long  as  the  pro- 
portipn  of  the  power  of  fire  depending  on 
íts  denfity  or  clofenefs,  to  that  depend- 
an g  on  the  quantity  thereof  ís  unknown, 
ib  long  we  (hall  be  uiiei ble  to  argüe  ñoin 
the  efteci  of  fire  to  the  qnantjty  thereof. 
Yet  fire,  whilít  it  thus  remains  jn  a 
heated  body,  fays  Boerhaave,  does  not 
feern  to  uní  te  with  it  into  one  corporeal 
concrete  niafsj  fince,  though  greater 
jhan  htfore,  it  is  not  fonnd  heavier,  Nei- 
iber  do-es  fire  diminiíh  any  tbing  of  the 
weight  which  the  body  would  have  had 
at  that  time,  and  to  which  cojd  fhouSd 
reílove  it*  Nothing  of  this  kind  appears 
from  any  experiment  yet  made, 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  fame  fire  as 
apphed  in  difTerent  quantitíes,  firff.  com- 
pon nds  b  odies  i  and  when  ra  i  fe  d  to  a 
higtier  pitch,  decompounds  them  agaín. 
One  and  the  fame  fire  applied  to  the  faroe 
ho<\yf  with  diffrrent  cirqjrrjílances,  wül 
have  quite  difFerent  effefts,  and  efpeci- 
a]]y  as  the  air  happens  to  be  varioufly 
admitted  during  the  opíration  5  and  the 
fame  fire,  as  applied  in  ditTerent  degrees 
to  the  íamc  ohjecl,  has  ver  y  difTerent  ef- 
feík,  a&  is  found  by  exp^riments. 
Fire  and  fíame  are  abolimed  or  extin- 
guí fhed  by  fuffbeation,  or  an  acllon  con- 
trary  to  ventila  non t  as  being  deftruHive 
or  prevemive  of  that  interna!  commo- 
ííon  and  difebarge  of  the  oüy  partíeles 
of  fue],  by  means  of  the  free  a  ir,  where- 
in the  na  tu  re  of  open  and  confumíng  fire 
confift?*  AncL  henee  fire  and  fíame  are 
quenched  by  water,  pr  even  by  fpixit  of 
wine,  or  oil  of  tm  pentíne,  if  a  live  coal 
or  Hghted  candle  be  fuddenly  plunged 
thereín  beldw  the  furface  of  the  Üqnor. 
For  the  degree  of  heat  which  water,  fpi- 
¡it  of  wine,  or  oil  of  turpentine  unfíred, 
are  capable  of  recciving,  13  much  kfs 
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than  that  of  a  bnrning  coaí  or  candle ; 
w  lien  ce  the  greater  heat  ís  fubdned  by  the 
íeís,  as  fire  quenched  by  boüing  water. 
Fire,  in  chemiftry,  the  great  ínftrument 
by  which  muir,  of  the  operado ns  in  that 
art  are  perfm  rned. 

The  kind,  degree,  díre£Uon,  &c,  of  fire, 
are  things  the  chemiít  is  principal  ly  to 
attend  to.  There  are*  in  chemífiry,  as 
many  kinds  of  fire,  as  there  are  médiums 
through  which  íí  may  be  conveyed,  or 
ftisís  thit  afFord  it,  For  tommon  o  fe, 
fire  is  conveyed  tbrough  afiles,  fand, 
water,  or  direélly*  through  the  con- 
caining  veíTeJ»  Henee,  fires  are  denomi- 
na ted  ofvarious  kinds,  as  thoíe  ot  fandf 
filings  of  iron,  and  zftiesy  the  re  verbera - 
tory  fire,  the  ignis  rotse,  or  fire  for  íu- 
hon,  the  lamp  fire,  the  halneum  marissj 
the  vapour  bath,  and  the  fire  of  fu  pp rei- 
nan. The  chemifts  alfa  uíé  fe  vera  l  other 
kinds  of  heats,  whích  may  be  claíTed 
among  the  fires3  fuch  as  ínfylation,  a 
ha th  of  horfe-dung»  a  bath  of  the  ikíns 
of  &rapes,  and  the  heat  of  quick-l¡me. 
For  the  balneum  arenofum,  or  the  fires 
or  baths  of  fandj  filings  of  iron,  and 
afiles,  balneum  maria;,  balneum  vapo~ 
■  rís,  or  vapour-batlij  feeEALNEUMp 
Tl>e  reverberatory  fire  ís  made  in  a  fur- 
nace  covered  with  a  dome,  that  by  this 
means  the  heat  or  fíame,  whkh  has  al- 
ways  a  tendeney  to  make  íts  e  fea  pe  at 
tli  e  fupenor  pai  ts  of  the  fu  mace,  may  be 
reverberatedj  or  beat  back  on  the  veífel 
immfdíately  expoíed  to  it,  To  expofe 
a  veífel  to  a  naked  fire^  or  to  díftil  with 
a  nnked  fire,  is  when  there  is  no  inter- 
media te  fu b flanee  belween  the  diíiilling 
vefiel  and  the  fire. 

The  ígnís  rotas*  or  fire  for  fnfíon,  i s  when 
a  crucible  or  any  other  vefTeí  containing 
ihe  matter  deftined  for  íufion,  is  Air- 
reunded  with  live-coals* 
JLamp-fire,  is  when  any  matter  contained 
in  a  ^lafs  veífel  is  rendered  hot  by  the 
equable  heatof  a  lighted  lamp* 
1   Fire  of  fuppreffion,  is  when  in  order  ta 
diftil  per  defeenfum,  the  fire  ís  laid  above 
the  matter,  fo  that  the  mo  i  flore  foreed 
from  it,  by  means  of  the  heat,  ís  preci- 
pita ted  to  the  bottom  of  the  veífel ;  or 
when  the  body  of  the  retort,   or  other 
veífel,  is  covered  over  with  fire, 
Iníplatíon,  is  when  any  matter  defigned 
either  to  be  put  into  fermentaron  or 
dried,  ís  expofed  éo  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
The  bath  of  horfe-dvmg,  called  alfo  the 
boríe^s  be]]y,  is  when  a  veírel  containing 
any  matter  to  be  eíther  digefted  or  dilV 
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tilledj  Is  placed  íá  á  large  heap  qF  horfc- 
dung. 

Eath  oF  the  fkins  of  grapes,  like  the  bath 
of  borfe's  dung,  ferves  for  dígeftions  or 
dírBlátitiiré  ;  the  fkins  are  to  be  colleéted 
afrer  ihe  vhitage. 

The  hest  oí  quick  lime  moiítened,  raay 
fe  t  ve  for  forrie  díftíííatióii'Si 
Sonie  difftrénces  may  be  (auné  in  the  ef- 
feíls  produced  by  ^befe  difFerent  ñres, 
appÜed  in  the  fame  degree.  Eut  they 
have  not3  p&haps,  been  noted  as  they  de- 
ferve*  In  fe  vera  I  b  odies,  ít  is  evident 
that  dry  and  nioift  héáts  have  difFerent 
effe&s,  which  wé  may  fmd  remarkábfy 
in  tbe  caminan  culinary  opera  ti  ons  of 
bpilingj  roaíiingj  bakvng,  fifí.  And 
henee,  wííen  the  fame  efFeSs  are  re  qu  i  red 
perfeály  funilar,  the  fame  kínds  as  wtdl 
as  degrees  of  fire  are  to  be  ufed. 
The  pureft  fire  is  that  of  alcohol,  or  per- 
feélly  puré  fpti  it  of  wine  5  the  next  in 
puriíy  ís  ihst  of  diítilled  oíls  ;  the  next, 
that  of  charcoál,  or  cha ne d  turf  j  and 
the  impurcír,  pit-eoal :  but  all  thefe  have 
üear'íy  the  lame  eifte%  when  re  ce  i  ved 
thiough  the  fame  kind  of  médium. 

Pegrees  of  Fire*  The  laíi  thing  to  be 
cariíidered  is,  how  to  regúlate  and  affeer- 
íaín  the  degrees  oí  firéin  ehemical  opera* 
troíls,  fo  as  to  produce  the  erMts  requir- 

•  ed  in  every  cafe,  The  enm  mrm  dfcec- 
tíons  of  che  milis  about  th  is  matter  are 
full  oF  nnceminty  5  the  firít,  fecond, 
shird,  and  foutth  degrees  of  Ueat,  orfire, 
meaning  no  precife  degree»,  meslüred  by 
sriy  ftandard  ;  howevér,  accoiding  to 
Boerhaave,  they  are  as  follows. 
The  firít  degree  of  fire  is  that  by  whkh 
sature  performs  the  office  of  vegeta rion  in 
¡vhritSj  and  wheréby  diemtftry  imitates 
or  does  ihe  like  \  chis  commences  from 
the  higbeíí-  degree  oí  cold3  which,  ín 
FahrénheÍ£*s  diermometer,  is  denoted 
í>y  or-c,  a?:d  ends  at  So  degrecs  :  ímee 
in  this^Whole  intervai  \ve  find  certa  in 
j>íaut¿  give  indicattons  of  life  and  growth. 
Thírheat  ís  Fuíud  to  extrá&irrg  oF  the 
ijiEive  fpiríts  of  od  o  rife  ron  5  Vegetables 
y  ith  oibj  ai  that  of  rófee,  jeífominj  &c* 
pnct  again*  to  making  the  more  cui  ious 
jntülations,  ©V. 

The  Fecond  degree  oF  fire  may  be  atícOiint- 
■0  tú  that  of  the  human  body,  ín  a  he^hhy 
íla  te ,  This  degree  is  ahvay s  greatéf  than 
thatoF  theambient  aír,  and  may  be  fuppof- 
td  to  commenceat  the  40th  degree  of  ihe 
ihermometer,  and  end  about  the  g^th, 
Withtn  this  compafs  animáis  may  h" ve 
and  fubíift,  that  is,  jf  their  juicas  be  or 
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nny  degtee  of  heat  wíthin  thefe  bounds, 
This  degree  is  adapted  to  vii^ous  and 
acétous  Ferttientatbn^  putrefacliorr,  ex- 
cluíion  óf  the  chick,  the  tlher  digeltidm, 
the  making  of  tintín  res  and  elixir*;  and 
the  adepts  have  uFed  ít  for  the  firft  di- 
geftiou  oF  their  mercury,  by  carryíug  tbe 
íncJuding  veíFel  conftantly  in  their  pocket* 
The  thíid  degree  oF  fire  is  that  whích  ex- 
tends  From  94  degree b  of  the  thermometer 
to  iizy  at  which  !aít  \vater  ufually  boils. 
Tl;¡s  degree  is  required  m  the  dütihation 
of  fimpie  and  compon nd  water sa  the  ef- 
Fctitial  oib  oF  vegetables,  and  w¡]J  co- 
agúlate or  confolídate  the  ferum,  blootí, 
and  other  animal  ¡uices5  a  lid  confeqtient- 
ly  deftroy  ihe  crea  tu  res, 
The  fonrth  degree  may  be  takett  from 
iii  to  6co  of  the  thermometei-j  witbin 
which  latítude  qnickíil  ver  or  oil  of  vilriol 
boils,  diftiís,  orbecomes  vola  tile,  This 
degree  is  íuited  to  the  melting  of  lead,  tin} 
brímuth,  S?f.  and  the  fubliming  oF  fal 
arrnoniac  and  fulphur,  the  calcining  of 
a  n  timón  y,  &c. 

The  fifth  degree  is  that  vvhcrem  the  other 
metáis  melt,  and  which  com  menees  from 
600  degrecs  of  the  thermometer,  and  endi 
where  iron  is  heid  in  a  (ra te  of  fuíion. 
In  this  degree  moft  bodies  are  deftroy- 
ed  ^  but  glafsj  gold,  ftlver,  copper,  and 
Iron  remaín  íong  unchanged  5  alí  other  bV 
ed  bodies  grow  red  hot  in  this  degree,  and 
all  the  unviti  iíible  dones  are  calcined, 
The  íixth  and  higbeft  degree  of  fire?  hi- 
therto  kno\vn  is  that  of  the  bmning  leiu 
or  concave,  by  M.  Vlllette,  TFchírnh^tifen, 
BurTqn,  and  others,  The  focus  oF  thefe 
ienfes  wíll  even  volatilizo  what  Ís  called 
the  metaljíne  or  mercurial  part  ofgold, 
and  vitrify  the  more  terreftriaU  See  the 
article  BtlRNING  GtASS, 
The  fires  oF  Fand,  fi'ings  of  iron,  aq^ 
afhes,  ¡ta ye  geiieraijy  th?ir  degrees  From 
the  firíl  to  tbe  thírd  :  the  reverheratory 
fire  has  íts  degrees  From  the  íirft  to  the 
fbutth  *  the  i^nis  rotas  íerves  for  cal- 
citiatíons  smd  fufions  $  and  a  vefTel  may 
receive  difiVretit  degrees  oF  he.it  from 
a  lighíed  lamp  ;  the  balneum  marias  and 
balneum  vaporis  have  alfo  their  degree!, 
as  hns  the  fire  of  fuppreífion  its  dtgrees : 
In  foJntion  has  its  degrees  in  pro  pon  ion 
tü  the  heat  of  the  fuo,  to  which  the  fub- 
flanees  are  expoíed  t  the  bath  of  horíVs 
dung  has  its  degrees3  according  to  t!ic 
bulk  of  the  hcap,  or  the  place  in  which 
ít  is  lodged  :  the  bath  of  grape- íkíns  has 
alfo  its  degrees  like  that  of  the  bath  oí 
IiorfeYdung  ¡  ano1  the  heat  cFqujck-Kir* 
^       -  has 
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¡¡¡ka"  al  fo  ns  degrees ;  fot  accordíng  as  we 
deííre  it  more  or  Lefs  ftrong,  we  expofe  it 
i  ti  powder  longer  or  flioiter  to  the  open 
aír  5  and  when  we  ha  ve  occalion  for  a II 
\Ü  heatj  we  ufe  ít  as  quick  as  we  poíftbíy 
can. 

ixtmpúpng  vf  FlRlS*  The  world  has 
Jong  bech  oF  an  opinión,  that  a  more 
ieady  wajr,  than  that  in  general  ufes 
might  be  foünd  for  extingutfliíng  íiresin 
biiildings;  and  it  has  been  ge  ñera  Uy  at- 
tempted  upon  the  doctrine  oF  explofion. 
Eachary  Greyl  was  the  firíl  per  fon  who 
put  this  plan  into  executton  with  any 
tolerable  dcgree  of  fttccefs.  He  contríved. 
certahi  engines,  eafily  manageable,  which 
lie  proved  before  fome  perfons  of  the  firíl 
rank,  to  be  of  fufErientefrkacy,  and  of- 
fered  to  difcóVer  the  feciet  by  whieh  they 
Were  contri  ved  for  a  large  premium, 
given  either  from  the  crown,  or  raifed  by 
a  íbhfciiption  of  prívate  perfons.  But 
this  ieheme  meetiríg  with  no  better  fue- 
reis than  things  of  this  nature  ufnally  do, 
lie  died  without  makíng  the  difcovery, 
Two  years  aíter  this,  the  per  fon,  who 
hid  his  papers*  fonnd  the  meíhod,  and 
it  tifas  íliewn  beforé  the  kmg  of  Poland 
and  a  great  concourfe  of  nobiliry  at 
Drefden,  and  the  feciet  purchafed  ata 
very  coníiderabte  price.  After  this,  the 
fame  perfon  carried  the  ínvention  to  París 
and  many  olher  places,  and'praclifed  it 
every  where  with  iiiccefs.  The  fecret 
was  this  i  A  wooden  veíTel  was  provitied 
holding  a  very  confiderable  quantíty  of 
water  ¡  rb  the  center  of  this  was  6xéd  a 
cafe  made  of  íron  plates,  and  filied  with 
gua-powder  5  from  this  vefíej,  to  the 
bead  of  the  larger  vefTel  containing  the 
water,  there  wasconveyed  a  tu  be  or  pipe, 
#hich  might  convey  the  fire  very  readily 
through  the  water  to  the  gun-powder 
contained  in  the  inner  vrfH,  This  tobe 
was  ñSíéd  with  a  prepararon  eafily  taking 
fue,  and  q tilckív  Imrning  away  $  and 
the  mnnner»  of  uíing  the  tlli'n'g  was,  to 
coavey  it  into  the  róom  or  buüdin^  where 
the  fire  was,  wirb  the  powder  in  rhetube 
iighted.  The  con  Pequen  ce  of  this  wa?, 
that  the  powder  in  the  inner  Cafe  fonn 
took  fire,  and  with  a  great  explotan  buril 
the  Veflel  to  píeceF3  and  difperfed  the  wa- 
ter every  way  \  thus  was  the  fire  piit  out 
in  an  inrtantjrihough  the  voorn  was  fl:im* 
inji  before  in  sil  párté  al  once.  The  aá- 
íantaoe  of  this  invemioo  waj,  thar,  at 
a  i'inall  expence,  and  with  the  help  o!  a 
Few  pe  o  pie,  a  fire  in  its  beginoing  might 
bfi  extinguifíied  }  huí  the  üúnz  was  no; 


fo  general  as  it  was  at  firíl  expeled  that 
ít  would  prevé,  for  thou^h  of  certaín 
efBcacy  in  a  chamber  or  clule  buildíng, 
v.here  a  fire  had  but  nea*fy  begun,  yet 
when  the  mifchief  has  increaíed  Ib  far 
that  the  houfe  was  fallen  inT  or  the  top 
open,  the  machine  Irad  no  efocl.  This 
was  tlie  thin^  fvrft  difeovered  by  Grey], 
and  from  whích  011  r  rhernilt  Godfrey 
took  the  híht  of  the  machine,  whích  he 
called  the  water- bomb,  and  would  fairi 
havebrotinht  Into  ufe  in  England. 

Fire,  in  medicine,    Ste  Catjstics, 

Fire,  in  íurgery,    See  C aute r. y. 

$t*  Ánthcny^s  FtRE,  in  medicine*  See  the 
article  Érysipelas. 

lVdliin$  Fire,  in  meteorology*  See  the 
article  WiLL  WITH  A-WISP. 

Fire,  in  theology.    See  the  arricies  He^l, 

COfJFLAGRATIOíí)  ©V. 

We  read  of  the  facred  fire  in  tlie  firíl 
temple  of  Jerufalem»  concermng  which 
the  Jews  have  a  tradition  that  it  carne 
down  from  heaven  :  it  was  kept  with 
the  utmoít  care,  and  it  w&s  forbid- 
den  lo  carry  any  ílrange  fire  into  the 
temple.  This  fire  is  one  of  the  five 
things  which  the  Jews  con  fefs  were  want- 
ing  in  the  fecond  temple, 
Thepagans  had  theirfafcred  fires,  which 
they  kept  in  theír  temples  with  the  rarA 
religioos  care,  and  which  were  névet  lo 
be  exunguifhed,  Numa  was  the  firii  who 
built  a  temple  to  ñre,  as  a  goddefs,  at 
Rorne,  and  inftiÉLued  an  order  of  pr¡efl> 
eífes  for  the  prefervatíon  of  ¡t*  See  the 
article  Vestals. 

Fiie  was  the  íiipremegod  of  the  Chaldaí- 
ans  ;  the  ro^gi  were  worfhíppers  of  fire  j 
and  theGreeks  and  Armenians  (lili  keep 
11  p  a  ceremony  called  the  Holy  Fire,  up- 
on  a  perfu a fion  that  every  eaíler-day  a  mi- 
r aculóos  fire  defeends  From  heaven  into 
the  holy  íépukhte,  and  kíndles  all  the 
candles  ar>d  lamps  there,  On  ibis  oc- 
cafion  tlie  church  of  the  bol  y  fepulchre 
is  crowded.  by  a  nurnerous  and  díltraíled 
tnob,  who  make  a  fol^mn  proceíTion  with 
Mandards,  crucife sa  &c.  after  which  the 
peopte  light  their  candks  ac  the  facred 
ílnme,  and  immediately  apply  it  to  their 
beards,  Face?,  and  boíWi?,  pntending 
that  it  will  notburn  üke  an  eüiíhly  fl^me  t 
they  alfo  thirk  that  if  they  are  büricd  in 
a  íhroud  fmnttird  wííh  this  celeílíal  fire7  it 
wílt  fe  cu  re  them  from  the  fia  mes  of  helL 
FiRE,  in  the  are  oí  war,  a  word  of  com* 
mand  to  the  fiddiers,  t'ó  d:ichrge  tjreic 
mufquetSí  to  the  cavalry,  fo  ^ifchsr^e 
theír  c jabines  or  pUlí¿*  j  lo  the  guna- 
?  U 
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díers,  ta  fire  rbeir  grenadoe&s  and  to  the 
^unners,  to  fifC  the  guns. 
Ruwátig  Fian  is  when  a  rank  of  Inen, 
drawh  up,  fire  one  aíter  another ;  or, 
wberv  the  lipes  of  an  army  are  drawn  out 
to  tire  on  acconnt  of  a  vE£tory  t  each  fqua- 
dron  or  battalion  takes  it  frorn  another, 
from  the  irí^ht  of  the  ñiíl  Une  to  the  leít, 
aíiií  fiom  the  léffcto  the  rightof  the  fecond 
line; 

FiRE-Á^piáS.  are  al)  fo^ís  of  arms  charged 
with  povvder  and  hall,  as  cnrinon,  in  11  f- 
quets,  carabines,  piiioír?!,  blLinderbufíes, 
&c    $ee  Cancón,  Gun,  jfefa 

Fiíieüall,  in  thé  art  of  war,  a  cotnpoíi- 
ti  o  n  of  m  eal-oo  wd  e  r,  fu  I  ph  u  r ,  Ta  1 1 :  pe  Ere , 
pirchji  £fa  abo  tu  the  bignefs  of  a  hand- 
grenade,  coa  red  over  with  flax,  and 
primed  with  a  ño  w  com  pofit ion  o f  a  f ta  fe e . 
Tliis  is  to  be  thrown  ínto  the  enemy's 
works  ín  the  nighc  time,  todifcover  where 
they  are  :  or  to  fire  honfe,  galleries,  or 
biinds  of  the  beíiegers  ;  bnt  they  are  tben 
armed  with  fpikes  or  hooks  of  ¡ron ,  that 
they  111  a  y  11  ot  roll  off,  but  ftick  or  bang 
wh/rfi  they  are  defigned  to  have  any  ef- 
fea. 

Tire  lock-  See  Gun,  MtrsqjjET,  £sV, 
FíRE-mastj-R,  in  o\ir  traín  of  artillery,  au 
ofticer,  who  vives  the  direílions  and  pro- 
portions  oFingredíents  for  each  compoh- 
tíon  i'equíred  ín  fire-works,  whether  for 
the  fti  vke  oí  war,  or  for  rejoicings  and 
recreat  ionsi 

His  orders  are  given  to  the  nre-workers 
and  bombardiers,  who  muíl  execute 
them. 

Fi  RE- fot  5,  in  the  milítary  arf,  fmall 
earthsn  pots,  i  uto  whlch  is  put  a  charged 
grenade3  and  over  that  powder  enough 
tíll  the  grenade  is  covered  5  then  the  pot 
is  covered  with  a  piece  of  parch mentí  aT1d 
tvro  pieces  of  match  aerofs  lighted  :  this 
pot  being  ihrown  by  a  handle  of  match, 
wheí£  ií  h  dthgned,  ít  breaks  and  tires  the 
powder,  and  btims  all  that  is  near  it,  and 
¡ikewiftí .fires  the  powder  in  the  grenade, 
wbtch  onglir  to  have  no  fufe¿  to  the  end 
its  operations  may  be  the  quirker* 

Fxre-vvoricers,  officers  fuhordinate  to  the 
tic  e^mafter. 

~: !  "E-WO  RKS.     See  PVROTECHNY* 

Ft^E-SHJP,  in  -the  navy,  a  veífeí  charged 
with  artificial  fire- works,  which,  having 
íhe  wjnd  of  an  eneniy's  íliip,  gra pples 
her,  and  fets  her  on  tiiT, 

FlRE-BAEl£,  in  our  oíd  cnJtomif,  íignífiesa 
be  acón,  or  tower,  by  the  fea-fídej  vvbere- 
intliere  weiv  kept  continua]  Eighta* 

Fi^e-botjb  is  fu  el  or  íiring  for  ueceíT^y 


ufe,  allowed  to  tenante,  out  of  the  landi 
granted  to  them, 

Fire  cocks.  Churchwardens  in  London 
and  wíthin  the  bilis  of  mortality,  are  to 
fix  fire^cocks  at  pro  per  diflances  ín  ftreet?, 
and  keep  a  large  engíne  and  hand-engíne 
for  extingutílüng  flre,  under  the  penalty 
of  Tol-  fíat*  6  Annse,  cap.  xxxi. 
On  the  breakíng  out  of  any  ñre  in  Loit- 
don  and  Weítminfterj  the  confiables  and 
be  adíes  of  parííhes  íhall  repair  to  the 
place  whh  theír  rraves?  and  afllft  m  ex. 
tíngiiííbing^  ir,  and  canfe  Lhe  people  to 
work  for  that  end,  ©V. 

Fire- office,  an  office  of  infurance  fiom 
fire^    See  the  anide  As  sur.  arce, 

Fia  e  EN  gis e,   See  the  anide  Engine ; 

ÍF/tó-FiRE,  a  kind  of  artificial  or  faílitious  i 
íirc,  whicb  buins  even  under  water,  and 
that  vrith  greaier  violen  ce  than  ont  of  ir, 
It  is  compoíed  of  fulphur,  naphlha,  piten, 
gum(  and  oi turnen  \  and  is  only  extin- 
guiíliable  ,by  vi  negar  mixed  with  fand  and 
uriñe,  or  by  covering  tt  with  raw  hidei, 
Its  motion  or  tendeney  is  faid  to  be  con- 
tra ry  to  that  of  natural  íire,  and  ít  always 
foüows  the  dirección  i  a  whicb  it  is  thrown, 
whether  ít  be  downwards,  fidtwaysj  va 
otherwife» 

Se  ver  al  are  of  opinión  that  the  antient 
Oreeks  and  Roinans  ufed  this  fire  in  tKfiir 
enga^ements  at  fea  j  whether  or  not  ihat 
was  the  cafe,  ít  was  applied  againft  the 
Saracens  in  a  fea  fight,  comma-nded  by 
Co  n  tía  n  ti  ne  Pogon  a  tes,  i  n  the  Helefp  on  ts 
and  with  fuch  efftil  that  he  burñt  the 
whole  fleet  therewith,  wherein  there  were 
thirty  thoufand  men* 

BleélrkalYwE*    See  Electricity, 

FIRING-íRON,  In  farfiery,  an  inftrnment 
not  unlike  the  blade  of  a  knife  j  which 
being  made  red-bot,  is  applied  to  a  b&rfe's 
hams,  or  other  places  ftanding  in  nced 
of  it,  as  ín  preternatural  fwellings,  faVcy 
knots,  (Se.  in  order  to  difculs  them. 
Sometímei:  this  is  done  for  wrenches  of 
the  p  a  ítems, 

FI RK I N,  an  Engn'íh  meafure  of  capacity, 
for  tliíngs  Jiquid,  being  the  fourth  part 
of  the  barrel  :  it  eontains  S  gallonsof 
ale,  Iba p,  or  herrings  5  and  9  galJons  of 
beer.    See  Me  asure  and  Baíí.reu 

FIRLOT,  a  dry  meafure  ufed  in  Scotland» 
The  oai-flrlot  contains  %\\  pints  oí  that 
coumry  i  the  wbeat-fiilot  contaíns  ahaat 
íai  1  cu  bical  inches  j  and  the  barley- 
firtcT,  31  ílandard  pints,  Htnceitap- 
pears  that.  the  feotch  v^heat-firlot  exceeds 
the  eníyiiíli  bufíitl  by  33  cubical  tuches. 
Set  the  artkle  Meastjre, 

FIKMA- 
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FlRMAMENT,  in  the  ptolemaíc  affro- 
nomj  j  the  eighth  beaven  or  fphfere,  wtth 
fefpecl  to  the  leven  fpheres  of  thé  planeta 
which  it  furrounds.  It  i$  fuppofed  to  have 
t^o  motions  j  a  diurnal  moción,  given 
to  it  by  the  primo  m  mobile,  from  eaft  to 
wefi  about  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  5  and 
another  oppofite  m  o  tion  from  weft  to  eaft, 
which  iaíi  it  fimfhes,  accordíng  to  Ty- 
cho,  in  ¿541a  years,  according  to  Pcole- 
niy  ín  36000,  and  according  to  Cope rní- 
cus  in  £5800,  in  which  time  the  fixed 
fiars  return  to  the  íáme  points  in  which 
theywere  at  the  beginning.  This  period 
h  coturno  ni  y  called  the  Platón  i  c  year,  or 
the  great  year. 

Fírmame nt  is  alio  ufed  in  divers  places  of 
JbiipLiu'e,  to  denote  the  middle  región  of 
the  air.  Scveral  of  the  antients  have  be- 
liive^wiih  the  modern  philofophers,  that 
the  firmament  is  a  fluid  matter  j  but  cer- 
tainly  thoíe  who  gave  it  the  ñame  of  fir- 
mament, thought  it  a  folid  matter. 

FIRMAN  is  a  paíTport  or  permit  granted 
hy  the  great  mogtil  to  foreign  veílels,  to 
trade  within  the  terncories  of  his juriídic- 
tionP 

F1RMNESS,  firmiías,  denotes  the  conv- 
ence o  t  a  body,  or  that  ítate  whereih  its 
íeníible  parís  cohere  in  fuch  a  manoer, 
that  the  motion  bf  one  part  induces  a  rao- 
ticn  of  the  reíL 

Many  of,  ihe  cartefians  maintain,  that 
árm.nefs  confifts  in  the  mere  reft  of  the 
paflicles  of  a  body,  and  their  mutual  im- 
mediate  contaér,  alledging  that  a  fepara- 
tion  oí  parts  can  only  arife  frdra  fome 
matter  interpofed  betwtcn  them,  which 
matter  is  excluded  by  the  notíon  of  con- 
tigm'ty.  But  the  iriTufíiciéncy  of  this  hy- 
poihefis  is  obvious  ¿  and  che  fifmnefs  of 
ál¡  bodies  i  5  known  to  depend  on  thé  con- 
neclion  or  coheíiori  of  their  partí  cíes,  See 
Attracltjos,  Cohesión,  &c, 
FJRST-FRU.ITS,  frimiii*,  araorig  the 
HchiewsJ  «rere  oblattons  of  part  oí  the 
fi  uit  of  the  harveftj  offered  to  Gud  as  an 
acknowJedgment  of  his  fovereign  domi- 
nión* The  firft  of  théfe  írosts  was  of- 
fered Ín  the  ñame  of  the  whole  na  tion, 
being  eíther  two  loaves  of  bread,  or  a 
ihe  bf  b  arle  y  which  was  threíhed  in  the 
courtof  the  temple*  Every  prívate  per- 
ion  was  alfo  obliged  to  bríng  his  fitfl> 
fcttits  to  the  temple,  and  theíe  conñii  ed 
ol  wheat;  barley,  grapes,  figs,  apiicots, 
olives,  and  dates. 

There  was  another  fort  of  firft-frnits 
which  were  paid  to  God,  When  bread 
W  ^ntaded  ir;  a  íaíiiily,  a  por  tion  of  it 


was  fet  a  part,  and  gíven  to  the  priei}  or 
levite  who  dwtlt  ín  the  place  1  ifthcie 
was  no  prieft  or  levite  theie,  it  was  calt 
mto  the  oven,  and  cxmfumed  by  the  rire, 
Thcíé  oñ%<\ ín^s  made  a  con^d-in-ible  part 
of  the  reven nes  of  the  bebjrew  pi  jeíthood^ 
FiHt>frp¡ts  are  freqnemly  mentiorjed  Ítj 
antient  chriítian  writers  as  one  part  of 
the  chorch  reven  ue,  One  of  the  ccn.mci1s  of 
Carthage  enjoins  that  they  fhontd  conft/t 
only  of  grapes  and  corn,  which  lliews 
that  this  was  the  praclice  of  the  afikan 
chorch, 

Fjr.sT*FR.ujts,  in  the  church  of  Eng1andt 
are  the  proíits  of  every  ípiritual  benefice 
fpr  the  firft  year,  according  to  th*  val  na ^ 
tion  tbereof  En  the  king's  book?.  See  the 
artrcle  Annates, 

Fiasr  mover,  primum  mobiie,  See  the 
aiticle  Primum  mobile. 

V\§Q,fifatS)  ín  the  civil  law,  the  treafury, 
0 f  a  prmce .  It  d ifíers  fro m  th e  jera r inrn, 
v  hich  was  the  treafury  of  the  pubfic  or 
people  ;  thus,  when  the  money  ariflng 
from  the  falé  of  condemned  perfonsgoods, 
was  appi  opriated  for  the  o  fe  of  the  pub- 
líe,  their  goods  were  faid  publican  i,  but 
when  it  was  deífined  for  the  íbpport  of 
the  prince?  they  were  called '  cmififcaru 

FISCAL,  Ín  (he  civil  law,  fomethíng  re* 
lating  to  the  peamiary  intereft  of  the 
pi  ince  or  people*  The  officers  appointed 
for  the  management  of  the  fife,  were  call- 
ed procur atores  fifcir  and  ' aévocatl fifá  | 
anff!  among  the  cafes  enumeiated  in  the 
conítitutions  of  the  empire,  wher.e  ít  was 
their  bufmefs  to  plead,  one  is  againft  tboíe 
who  have  been  c  ndemned  to  pay  a  fine 
.  to  the  fife  on  account  of  their  litigioul- 
nefs,  01  frívolous  appeals, 

FISH,  in  natural  hiftory,  confritotes  a  ctafs 
of  animáis  which  have  no  feer,  but  al- 
ways  fins  \  add  to  this,  that  their  budy  is 
either  altügethermaked,  or  only  covered 
with  ícaks  í  and  that  they  are  aqu^tíc 
animáis,  which  live  moílly,  if  notalways, 
in  water, 

This  clafs  is  fiibdivided  by  authors  into 
five  ferie,-,  or  o  id  e  15. 
i*  The  plagmri  or  cetaceous  fifhes,  com- 
prehending  thoJs  who  have  the  tíiil  not ' 
perpendicular,  like  ai!  other  fimes,  but 
placed  in  an  hoj  izontal  direítion,  or  pa-  ' 
ralle!  to  the  horizon.    %,  Chondi  optei  y- 
gious  filhes,  comprehehding  tbofe  with 
perpendicular  tails,  and  rhe  rays  of  the 
fins  not   hóny,  but   cártilagínous.  5. 
I^ianchioftegíous  BíIicf;,  01  tlioie  which 
have  perpendicular  taiU,  the  rays  of  the 
^    fins  pony,  and  the  bntnchise  or  gills  not 
7  U  z  oíTiculateií, 
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.oflkulated.  4-  Acanthopter y gíou s  filhes, 
or  thofe  wlth  perpendicular  tai  1  ^  and  the 
yays  of  íhe  fins  bony,  and  prickly  at  the 
cnds.  5.  Mabcopterygiousñíhes,  or  fuch 
as  have  perpendicular  taits,  with  the  raya 
bony,  but  not  prickly  at  the  ir  ends.  See 
Plagiuíu,  &c.  and  píate  of  ichthyolo- 
gy,  where  a  fiih  of  each  feries  is  delineat- 
ed,  ¡n  the  fame  order  as  above. 
Some  díftinguiíh  filhes,  from  the  place 
where  tbey  are  found»  into  fea-fifh,  r¡ ver- 
tí fh s  and  lakeor  pon d-fi fh.  O th ers  aga i n 
divide  them  into  cetáceos  s,  Cartilaginous, 
and  fpinofe.  The  cetateous,  or  whale- 
kind,  called  hellua  marln^  ha  ve  Jungs, 
and  breathe  like  quadrupeds ;  they  co- 
púlate a  lío  Jike  them,  and  conceive  and 
bring  forlh  their  young  al  i  ve,  whom  tbey 
íuckle  with  tleír  míik.  The  cartilági- 
ne»] s  kind  are  produced  from  large  eggs, 
like  btrds,  which  are  excíuded  the  womb 
a  lío  like  thofe  of  birds*  The  fpinofe  kind 
are  alio  oviparous,  but  their  eggs  are 
fmaller,  and  nave  fpínes  up  a  lid  down  in 
their  fleíh,  to  ñrengthen  it, 
Willúughby  thinks  it  would  be  better  to 
diiiingüiíh  riihes,  n"rft\  into  the  cetaceous 
kind,  or  ihoíé  that  breathe  with  lungs  } 
and  thofe  that  breathe  with  gtlls:  thtn  to 
fu  bd  3  vi  de  thofe  that  breathe  with  gills* 
HOt  into  cartilaginous  and  fpinofe,  but  in- 
to cviparous  and  viviparous  ¡  with  other 
the  like  fubdivifions.  3Sut  the  diviíion 
firft  la  id  down,  is  that  followed  by  the 
beft  ichthyolügifts,  Ai  te  di,  Lirmaeus,  and 
others. 

As  to  the  ftruclure  of  fífhes,  ít  is  admir- 
v  ably  adapted  to  the  elementin  which  they 
Jives  their  fins,  taíl,  gills,  air-bladder, 
eyes,  figure,  £fc,  are  all  fuch  as  beft  fuít 
their  circo  miran  ees  3  for  the  defcriptíon 
and  ufes  of  which,  fee  the  arríeles  Fin, 
Taix, 

y ish,  in  comrnerce,  The  exporter,  orí 
makíng  oath  that  they  were  britiíh  taken, 
and  really  exporte d,  is  entítled  to  the 
following  boontie?,  to  be  paid  by  the  c ol- 
lero r  of  (he  falt-duty»  at  the  port  of  ex- 
portado n,  withín  thirty  days  after  de- 
mand,  upon  adebsnture  prepared  by  the 
colleéior  of  the  cuítorris,  *vix. 
pjkhards,  or  fcads,the  caík,  con-  s,  d* 
taíning  50  gallón^  7  o 

if  14  juches  or  upwards  -y 
ín  Jength  from  the 
hont  in  the  fin  torhe  3^ 
joinrinthe tail^the  100  ^ 
wet,  ft¡£  barré] ,  con  *  ? 
taining  $z  gatlons,  5* 
U  firiedj  the  hupdrtd  vvti  3 


Cod, 
Xing, 
#r  Hake 


s5  * 


Salmón,  the  barred  containíng  ^2 

gailons       —  1 —  — 
Whiíe  herrings,  the  barre I,  con- 

taining  3^  gallóos, 
Pulí  red  herrings,  the  barre!  as 

above      —       —      —       1  p 
Clean  íhotten  red  herríngs  the 

barrel  as  above,        ^  — *    j  e 
Dried  red  fprats,  the  lafl  1  ^ 

Fifí)  of  all  forts,  taken  by  foreigioers  and 
imported  ín  foreign  fiiips,  are  fotfeitedÉ 
together  with  the  íhíp,  except  ftock-fiíh, 
live  eels,  íhirgeon,  botargo  or  cavear^and 
anchovies»  And,  by  x  Geo,  L  cap. 
xviü-  fabnon  taken  in  great  rivers,  and 
fea-rlíl)  füld,  are  to  be  of  certa  Ín  lengthf, 
or  the  takeis  fliall  forfeit  5  L  and  the  fel- 
lers  so  s.  befides  the  Mu 
Gweraiion  of  Físhus.    See  the  article 

GüWERATIONé 

JZreeding  of  Fxshes  may  be  tu  roed  to  great 
advanrage  j  for  befidcs  furnilhh>g  ynur 
table,  obliging  yonr  friends,  and  raífitig 
money,  yourland  will  be  thereby  gteatty 
improved,  fo  as  yieid  more  this  way 
than  by  any  other  employment  whah 
ever* 

.Whtn  fiíh  are  fed  in  large  pools  or  ponrls* 
eíther  malt  boiled,  or  freíh  graíns,  is  the 
beft  f ood  j  t  bu  s  carpa  nía  y  be  ra  i  fp  d  and  fed 
like  capons,  and  ten  ches  will  feed  as  wel], 
The  care  of  feeding  ttiem  is  beít  comr 
mitted  to  a  gardener,  or  tire  botlfr,  who 
Ibould  be  always  at  harid,  In  a  ñew, 
any  fort  of  grain  boiled,  efpecially  peas, 
and  malt  coarfe  groimd ;  al  Ib  the  giains 
after  brewingt  whilft  freíh  and  iWeet ; 
but  one  buíhel  of  malt  not  brewed,  will 
go  as  far  as  two  of  grains.  '  See  the  ari 
ticle  fisH  ponds,  tu/ra* 

FJíH,  in  a  íhíp,  a  plawk  or  ptece  of  tim- 
ber,  faite ned  to  a  fhip's  mañ  or  yard,  to 
ftrengthen  it,  which  is  done  by  nailing  ít 
on  with  iron-fpíkes,  and  woulding  or 
winding  ropes  ha  rd  about  them  - 

Fjshes,  i n  h e ra ] d ry ,  are  the  e mble ms  of 
fiJence,  and  watchfulntfs,  and  are  borne 
either  upright,  imbowed,  extended,  en- 
dorfed  refpe^ing  each  other,  furmounting 
one  a n other,  fretted,  &c. 
In  blazonlng  fifhes,  thofe  borne  feeding, 
fltould  be  termed  devouring;  ají  fiíh  es 
borne  upright  and  having  fins}  íhonld  be 
blazoned  hauriant ;  and  thofe  borne  ti  anf- 
veríe  the  efeuteheon^  muít  be  termed 
naiantp 

Fish-block,  in  a  íhíp.  See  ElOCK. 
Fjsh-garth,  a  wear  or  dam  in  a  river^ 

for  catching  of  fiíh,    See  Wea^, 
Físíí-&íiellsj  ¡nhuíbandry,  See  Shel^ 

■    '  ■ 
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fiSH-PONOSj  thofe  roade  for  the  breeding 
□i'  feedjrig  of  fiíh* 

fiíh-ponds  are  no  fmall  improvement  of 
watery  and  boggy  Jands,  many  of  which 
are  fii  for  no  other  ufe.  In  making  of  a 
pond,  íes  head  íhould  be  al  the  loweft 
part  of  the  gronnd,  that  the  trench  of 
the  floorl-gate  or  íluíce,  having  a  good 
fall,  may  not  be  too  long  in  emptying, 
The  beft  way  of  "making  the  head  fecure, 
jS  ro  drtve  in  two,or  three  rows  of  ftakes 
abo  ve  fix  feet  long,  at  about  four  feet  dif- 
tance  í'rom  eaeb  other,  the  whole  íength 
of  the  pond-head,  whereof  the  firft  row 
ftould  ta  rammed  at  leaft  about  Four  feet 
d  eep ■*  If  the  bo tt o  m  i  £  fa  I  fe,  th  e  f  bu  n  d  a- 
tion  may  be  laid  with  qnick-Iime,  .which 
flacking,  wíll  make  it  as  hard  as  a  ftone. 
Some  ]ay  a  layer  of  lime,  and  another  of 
earm  dug  out  of  the  pond,  among  the 
piles  and  irakés  5  and  yyhen  tbefe  are  wéll 
coveral,  dnve  in  others,  as  they  fea  oc- 
ca¡üo¿*  ram.ming  in  the  earth  as  berore, 
tj|]  the  pono-head  be  of  the  hcight  de- 
jjgned, 

The  dam  íhould  be  made  ílopiog  on  each 
¿de,  leaving  a  wafte  to  carry  off  the  uver- 
abundance  of  water  in  times  of  floods  or 
rains ;  and  as  to  the  depth  of  the  pond, 
the  deepeft  part  need  not  exceed  fix  feett 
riíing  gradual)?  in  íhtíals  towards  the 
ildcs,  for  the  fiíh  to  fun  themfdves,  and 
hy  their  fpawn.  Gravelíy  and  fandy 
bottoms,  efpedally  the  íaiteiv  are  beíl  for 
breeding  ¡  and  a  fat  foil  with  a  whíte  fat 
■  water,  as  the  waíhings  of  hills,  common^ 
flreets,  finta,  &c*  is  btrft  for  fat£ening  all 
forts  of  fiíh.  For  ftoring  a  pond,  earp 
is  to  be  preferred  for  its  goodnefs,  qnick 
growth,  and  great  mcreafe,  as  breeding 
five  or  fix  times  a  year.  A  pond  of  an 
acre,  if  it  be  a  Feediug  and  not  breeding 
on&,  wíll  every  year  faed  rwo  hundred 
orps  of  three  years  olda  three  hjundred 
of  tvvo  years  oíd,  and  fnur  hundred  of  a, 
year  oíd.  Carps  delight  in  ponds  that 
llave  marl  ot  clay-bottoms,  with  píen t y 
of  weeds  and  grafss  whereon  they  feed  in 
het  monihs. 

Yonr  pond  íhould  be  draíned  every  three 
or  four  years,  and  your  fiíh  foried»  If 
it  is  a  breeding  one,  the  finalice  ones  are 
to  be  taken  ontt  to  ítore  othtr  ponds  with^ 
ieavlng  a  good  ffoek  of  fe  males,  at  leaft 
eight  or  nine  years  oíd,  as  they  never 
breed  before  that  age,  In  feeding  pondsa 
it  is  beíl  to  keep  them  pretty  near  of  a 
fize, 

FISHERY,  a  place  where  great  iiupibers 
flf  fiftl  are  Gaughk 


^9]         f  1  s ;. 

The  principal  fiíheries  for  íalmon,  lier*  - 
ringj  mackreíj  pilchards,  are  along 
the  coalfs  ofEngland,  Scotland,  and  Iré* 
knd  j  forcod  on  the  banks  of  Newfwind- 
land;  forwhaies,  about  Greenland  i  and 
for  pearlSj  in  the  Eaít  and  Weft  Indies, 
Fishert  denotes  alfo  the  commerce  of  fiíhf 
more  particularly  the  catching  them  for 
íile, 

Were  we  to  enfer  into  a  veiy  minute  and 
particular  confideration  of  fiíhenest  as  at 
prefent  eftabliíhed  in  this  kingdom,  this 
arricie  would  fwell  beyond  its  proper 
bounds  ;  beca  ufe  to  do  juílice  to  a  lubjecl 
of  that  concernment  to  the  britííli  nation, 
requfres  a  very  ampie  and  diltinct  difeuf- 
íion*  We  iba II,  however,  obrerve,  that 
fin  ce  the  divine  providence  has  foemínent- 
ly  ftored  the  coaíls  of  Great  Britain  and 
Iré] and  wtth  the  moft  valuable  fiíh  \  and 
frnce  fiíheries,  if  fuccefsful,  become  per- 
manent  nnrferies  for  breeding  expert  íea- 
men  j  it  is  not  only  a  dnty  we  owe  to  the 
íu píeme  being,  not  to  defpife  che  won- 
derfnl  plenty  he  hatb  afforded  us,  by 
negleclíng  to  extend  this  branch  of  com- 
merce to  the  utmolt  5  but  it  is  a  dury  we> 
owe  to  our  country,  for  its  natural  fecu- 
rity,  which  dependa  upen  the  ft ren-^th  of 
our  roya!  navy*  Nonation  can  have  a  na- 
vy,  wbere  the  re  is  not  a  funH  of  btiíinefa 
to  breed  and  employ  fe  amen,  without 
any  expence  to  the  pnhlicj  and  no  trade 
is  fo  well  calculated  fov*  training  up  the  fe 
ufeful  members  of  thts  focietyj  as  fiíh- 
eries* 

The  fituation  of  the  brúifh  coaíis  ís  the 
moft  advarttageous  for  catching  fiíh  in  the 
world  3  the  fcottilh  ilfends,  particularly 
thofe  to  the  north  and weílj  lie  moft  cóm- 
m odio for  carryíng  on  the  fifhing  trade 
to  peifeclion  \  for  no  country  in  Euro  pe 
can  pretend  to  come  up  to  Scotland  in  the 
abundante  of  the  fineíl  ññ\t  with  which  its 
various  creeks>  bayst  rivers,  lakes,  and 
coafts  are  repknjmed,  King  Charles  I. 
was  £b  fenfroie  of  the  great  ad  van  ta  ge  to 
be  derived  from  fiíhei-ieá,  that  he  began 
the  experimentj  together  with  a  company 
of  merchante ¿  but  the  civil  war  foon  oc- 
caíiontd  that  projecl  to  be  fet  afide.  King  - 
Charles  IL  made  a  like  atíempt,  but  bis 
preflmg  wants  made  hím  withdraw  what 
money  he  had  employed  that  wayjwhere- 
upon  the  merchants  that  joined  with  him, 
did  fo  too.  Since  the  nnion,  fe  ver  al  m- 
tempts  have  been  made  to  jetrieve  the 
fiílieries,  and  a  Corporation  fcrrled  to  that 
effcítj  intitled  the  Roy  al  Britiíh  fi/hery- 
In  the  year  1750^  thepadiameiit  o f  Great 
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Erítain  táting  trie  fíate  of  the  fiflieries  i  ri- 
to confideration,  an  a&was  paífed  for  the 
enecmragement  of  the  wbite-berrmg  ñíh+ 
éryjj  granting  a  charier,  whereby  a  cor» 
poration  ís  created,  ta  continué  twenty- 
cne  years,  by  the  ñame  of  the  Society  of 
the  Free  Britiíh  Fifliery,  to  be  under  the 
djreíiion  of  a  governor,  prefident,  vice- 
prefulent,  councíl,  wbo  are  to  con- 
tinué in  office  the  fpace  of  three  years, 
with  power  to  make  bye-laws^  and 
to  raife  a  capital  of  500,000  1*  by  way  of 
fubfcription.  And  any  numher  of  per- 
ion  s,  who,  in  any  part  of  Great  Britaín, 
Jhall  fubfcñbe  10,000  1.  into  the  ftock  of 
this  factety,  tjndér  the  ñame  of  the  Fííli- 
ing  Cbamber,  and  can  y  on  the  faid  ñíh- 
try  on  their  own  account  of  profil  and 
Jo&#  fhall  be  intitled  to  the  fame  bounty 
allowed  to  the  ibcíety*  The  bounty  is 
30  s.  the  ion*  to  be  paid  yeailyj  for  four- 
teen  years3  beíides  3  per  cent,  for  the  mo- 
uey  advanced  by  each  chamben  The 
a£l  contains  other  pro  per  regulations  reía- 
la ve  to  the  nets,  márks  on  the  herring- 
barréis,  nnmber  of  hands,  and  the  cjiiarj- 
tity  of  fa!t  that  is  íntitled  to  the  bounty, 
£¡Y,  It  Is  then  by  the  enr^uragement  gi- 
ven  by  tbis  acl,  that  we  nov?  lee  a  laudable 
emuktlon  prevaiimg  a  11  o  ver  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  flíhing  bulles  fitEed  out 
from  almoft  every  port¿  in  order  to  repaíf 
lo  the  Shetland  íflands,  where  the  herring- 
fifhery  is  carrícd  on  with  a n  ardor  becom- 
ing  fo  importan*  a  branch  of  trade»  ScoN 
land,  which  fuflfered  íncredibly  from  the 
neglcB  of  thís  valuable  and  natural  pro* 
<3uce  of  the  feas,  has  not  been  backward 
to  join  in  a  fcheme  that  tends  fo  evidently 
to  jts  own  ad  van  ra  ge  5  for  the  dties  of 
Edinbnrgh  and  G]afgow}  the  fowns  of 
MontroíVj  Dundec,  Perthj  Invernefs^  and 
íome  other  boroughs,  ha  ve  raii'ed  the  pro- 
per  fu m»  and  cbambers  ha  ve  been  ertcled 
in  each  of  them  $  tbegentiemen  of  eílates 
adjoining  to  the  refpeclíve  places  above- 
jnenrioned,  HheralJy  contributing  with 
merchante,  towarcts  the  profecution  of  an 
imdtrtaking  fo  viñbly  tending  to  the  good 
of  their  country  ín  general. 
dnchovj-TisiíERY.  Anchovies  are  üfhed 
on  the  coa II  of  Provence,  ín  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July,  at  which  fea- 
^^fan.fljoEtls  of  thia  fiíh  rcgufarly  come  ¿nto  - 
,  ijhe  Meditmancan  through  the  ftreíghcs 
of  Gibráltar*  They  are  líkeuiriíe  found 
in  pltnty  in  the  river  of  Genoa,  on  the 
coait  of  Sicily,  and  on  that  of  the  iíland 
of  Gorgone  oppofite  to  Leghorn  ^  thefe 
kft  are  reckohed  the  beft.   íc  Is  remaik' 


abíe,  that  anenovíes  are  feldom  fiíhed  but 
in  the  night-tíme.  If  a  fire  be  kindled  on 
the  poops  of  the  véflels  nfed  for  thia  fiíh* 
ing,  the  ancho v ies  wilí  come  in  greater 
Dumbers  into  the  nets  ;  but  then  it  is  af- 
ferted,  that  the  anchovics  taksn  thus  by 
íire,  are  neither  fo  good  ñor  fo  firm,  and 
will  not  keep  fo  well,  as  tbofe  whicb  are 
taken  wi thou t  fí re ,  When  the  n íhery  í s 
over,  they  pulí  offthe  heads  of  all  thean* 

.  chovies,  gut  the  ra,  and  afterwards  raoge 
them  in  barréis  of  difFerent  weíghtg,  the 
largeíl.of  whích  do  not  weigh  abo^e  25 
or  46  poundsj  and  they  put  a  f^ood  deal 
of  íalt  in  thenu  Somealfo  pickle  them  in 
fmall  eai  then  pots  raade  on  purpofc,  of 
two  or  three  pounds  weight  more  or  lefs, 
wbich  they  cover  with  plaíler,  to  keep 
thera  the  better. 

Cod  Físheuy,  There  are  two  Icínds  of 
cod-flíhj  the  one  green  or  white  codj  ímd 
the  other  dried  or  cured  esd,  ího'  it  is  all 
the  fame  fiíh  difieren tly  pre pared  j  the 
former  being  fometimes  falted  and  bar- 
reiled,  then  taken  out  for  ufe|  and  the 
Jatter  having  !ain  fome  competent  time  in 
íalt,  dried  in  the  fun  or  fmoke*  We 
íhall  therefore  fpeak  of  each  of  thefe  apart, 
and  firft  of 

Crém  cod-TiSHZiLY*  Th&  chief  fiflieries 
for  green  cod  are  m  the  Bay  of  Canadá, 
o  n  t  be  grea  t  ban  k  of  Ne  wfou  ndland,  a  mi 
on  the  lile  of  Stt  Peter^  and  the  ¡íle  of 
Sablea  to  viíhich  places  veíTels  refot-t  from 
divers  parís  both  of  Europe  and  America. 
They  are  from  ieo  to  150  tuns  burden, 
and  wilLcatch  b^tween  30  and  40  thou- 
fand  cod  each.  The  moft  elTential  part 
of  the  fíftiery,  is  to  ha  ve  a  mafter  who 
Jcnows  bow  to  cut  up  the  coda  one  who 
h  fkitled  to  take  the  head  off  prop^rly, 
ghd  above  al  i,  a  good  falter,  on  whkh 
the  preferving  them,  and  coniVquently 
the  fuccefs  of  the  v  o  ya  ge,  depends*  The. 
beft  fe  a  fon  is  from  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary  to  the  end  of  April  ^  the  firti 
which  ín  the  winter  retire  to  the  deepeít 
water,  comíng  then  on  the  banks,  and 
faítening  extremely.  What  is  caught 
from  March  to  June  keeps  wdl,  but 
thoíe  taken  in  July>  Auguí!3  and  Sep- 
tember,  when  it  is  warm  on  the  banks, 
are  apt  to  fpoil  foom  Every  fiíher  takes 
but  one  at  a  time  1  the  moft  expert  will 
take  from  350  to  400  ín  a  day9  but  that 
is  the  moft,  the  weight  of  the  fiíh  and 
the  great  cok!  neis  011  the  bank  fatigmng 
very  much*  As  foon  as  tlie  cod  are  taken, 
the  head  is  taken  off  5  they  are  opened, 
gutied  apd  falted,  and  tlie  falter  ftows 
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ibero  in  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  head  to 
tailj  in  heda  a  fathom  or  two  fquarej 
laytng:  layers  of  falt  and  filb  alternately* 
but  ñcver  mixing  fifh  caught  on  difieren t 
dáys*  When  they  have  lam  thus  three  or 
four  days  to  draín  off  t(ie  water,  they  are 
replaced  in  another  part  of  the  íhip,  and 
falted  again  ;  where  they  remain  tíll  the 
ve  ÍTé1  i  s  I  oa  d  ed  *  Some  ti  m  es  r  b  ey  a  re  cu  t 
in  thick  picces,  and  put  up  in  barréis  for 
(he  conven  ¡  en  cy  of  corría  ge* 
firy  cgd  Fjsh ERY,  The  principal  fi/hery 
for  dry  cod>  is  from  Cape  Rofe  to  the  Bay 
des  Expoi  tSj  along  the  coaít  of  Placentia, 
in  which  compafs  tbere  are  divers  com- 
modíous  ports  for  the  fiíh  to  be  dritrd  in* 
TI. efe,  tbongh  of  the  fame  kind  wíth  the 
frefh  cod,  are  much  fnialler,  and  there- 
foié  fitter  to  keep,  as  the  falt  penétrate® 
more  eafily  into  them*  The  fifhery  of 
both  is  much  alike,  only  this  latter  is 
more  expenfive,  as  it  takes  up  more  time* 
and  empEoys  more  han  da*  and  yet  fearce 
ha!f  fo  much  falt  is  ípent  in  this  as  ín  the 
other*  The  bait  is  herrings,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  taken  on  the  coaít  of 
Placen  ti  a.  When  feveral  veífels  meet 
and  iutend  to  fiíh  Ín  the  fame  porr,  he 
w  lio  te  (bal  loop  firít  touches  ground,  be-" 
comes  intitkd  to  the  quality  and  privi- 
leges  of  admira!  í  he  has  the  choice  of 
hií  ftaüon,  and  the  refufat  of  al!  the 
wood  on  the  coaít  at  hia  ai-riva!.  As  falt 
a  a  the  m  a  fte  rs  arrí  ve ,  th  ey  u  n  ri  g  al  i  th  e  i  r 
veíTeií,  leasing  nothing  but  the  fhróuds. 
to  fuftajn  the  mafts,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  mates  provide  a  tent  on  íhore,  co- 
veied  wjth  bf  anches  of  trees*  and  fails 
o  ver  them,  with  a  fcaftold  of  great  trunks 
of  pines,  rwslve3  fifreen,  fueteen*  and  ofien. 
tweniy  feet  high,  commonly  from  foity 
to  Gxty  feet  long,  and  ahout  one  thírd  as 
muela  in  breadth,  While  the  fcaftold  is 
preparing,  the  crew  are  íífhing,  and  as 
faft  as  they  catch  they  bring  their  fiíh 
afilore  5  upen  and  falt  them  upon  move- 
able  benches  5  but  the  main  fatting  is  per- 
for  me  d  on  the  fcaftold.  When  the  fiíli 
have  taken  faltj  they  vvaíh  and  hang 
them  to  draln  on  raiJs ;  when  drained, 
they  are  laid  on  kinds  of  ítages,  which 
are  fnml)  pieces  of  wood  laid  acrofa,  and 
covercíd^  w¡fh  hranches  of  trees,  havíng 
fhe  leaves  ñrípped  ofF,  for  the  psífage  of 
tlteair.  On  thefe  ítagesj  they  are  diJ% 
pofed,  a  fiíh  thick,  head  agamít  tai  I, 
wiih  the  back.  uppermoft,  and  are  ttirned 
earéfnily,  four  times  every  twenty-four 
hours,  When  they  hegin  to  dry,  they 
are  laid  m  heaps  ten  or  imht  thick',  in 


order  to  reí  ai  n  their  warmth  \  and  ererp 
day  the  heaps  are  enlarged,  till  thty 
beeome  don  ble  their  firít  buík ;  then  two 
heaps  are  jenned  rogether,  which  i\\tj 
turn  every  day  as  befare  j  laftly,  they 
are  falted  again,  beginníng  with  íhole 
firít  falted*  and  being  laid  in  huge  pileí, 
they  remain  in  that  fituation,  tíll  they 
are  carried  on  board  the  mips,  wherc 
ihey  are  laid  en  tbc  branches  of  trecs 
difpofed  fof  that  purpofe,  upon  the  bal* 
hít,  and  round  the  íhip,  ^víth  mats  to 
prevent  their  contraclring  any  moíñure. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  com modities 
drawn  from  cod,  <uiz*  the  zoends*  the 
tongues,  the  roes^  and  the  oíl  ex^raéted 
from  the  liver.  The  firft  is  falted  at  the 
fiíhery,  logether  with  the  fifh,  and  put 
up  ín  barréis  from  6  to  700  pound,  The 
tongues  are  done  ín  like  manner,  and 
brought  in  barréis  from  4.  to  500  pounds* 
The  roes  are  aífo  falted  ín  barréis,  and 
ferve  to  caíl  hito  the  fea  to  draw  fiíli  toge- 
the/j  and  particulaiiy  píkhards,  The 
oil  comes  in  barréis,  from  4,00  to  510 
pounds,  and  is  ufed  in  dreíTing  leather- 
The  Scots  catch  a  ímall  kind  of  cod  on 
the  coaít  of  Buchan,  and  all  along  the 
Mut  ray  Fírth  on  both  fides ;  as  alfo  in 
the  Fitth  of  Fortb,  Clyde,  &u  wtóéh  is 
niuch  eíteemed.  They  falt  and  dry  them 
in  the  fun  upon  rocks3  and  fometimes  in 
the  chimney.  They  alio  cure  íkaít,  and 
other  í'maller  ñfb  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  moít  of  the  fe  are  for  borne -confump- 
íiün. 

Cwal  Fish e ry,  See  Cor  al  -  Fijhcry* 
Hwrbrg-YisHERY*  He  1  rings  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  north -fea*  They  are  a  fiíh 
of  paífage,  and  commonly  go  in  fooa!$> 
being  ver  y  f'ond  of  followtdg  fire  cr 
light,  and1  ín  their  paíTage  they  re  fe  m  ble 
a  kind  of  lightning*  Abont  the  be- 
ginning  of  June,  an  incredible  íhoal  of 
herrings,  probably  much  íarger  tban  the 
land  of  Great- Brttain  and  It  eland,  come 
from  the  north  on  the  furface  o f the  fea: 
their  approscb  ís  known  by  the  hovJer- 
ing  of  fea  fowl  ín  ejfpeclation  of  preyv 
and  by  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  water  $  but 
where  they  breed,  or  what  particular 
place  they  come  from,  cannot  be  ea- 
íily  difeovered.  Aa  this  great  fhoal  pafTes 
between  the  íhorea  oí  Greenlant*  aníl 
tiie  north  cape,  it  is  probalijy  conñned, 
and  as  it  reachea  the  extiWiniiies  of 
Great  Bi  itain,  i  a  heceílbrily  diviííed  ínlo 
hvo  parts.  For  we  find  one  part  of  the 
herrings,  fleei  tng  weft,  or  fouth-weír,  ^v.á 
leaving  úm  iOands  of  Shetland  and  Ork- 
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nry  to  the  left,  pafs  on  towards  Xreland, 
M/berc  heing:  intemipted  a  fecond  time, 
ib  me  keeping  the  íhoie  of  Britain,  pafs 
away  fouth  down  St,  George's  channel  i 
while  the  ótber  part  edging  oíf  to  the 
fouth-weft,  coaít  the  weftern  ocean,  lili 
they  rcach  the  fouth  more  of  Ireland, 
and  then  fteering  fouth-eaft,  joín  the  reft 
in  St. .  George^s  channel,  The  other 
part  of  the  firft  divilíon  made  in  the 
nortfy  part  ira  g  a  Jíttle  to-the  eaft  and 
íbuth-eaft,  pafs  by  Shetland,  and  then 
3n alce  the  poínt  of  Bochan -neis,  and  the 
coaft  of  Aberdecn,  fillíng  as  they  go,  a  11 
the  bays,  firths,  créeles,  £ff,  with  their 
innumerable  multitudes*  Henee  they  pro- 
ceed  forward,  pafs  by  Dunbar,  and  round- 
ing  thé  hígh  mores  of  St.  Atibe"  s  Headt 
and  Berwick,  are  feen  again  on?  Scarbo- 
roughí  and  even  then  not  diminiíhed 
in  bulkj  £Í¡1  they  come  to  Yarmonrh- 
Roads,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of 
of  the  Thames,  after  which,  pafTing  down 
the  Britiíh  ehannel,  they  feem  to  be  loít 
in  the  weftern  ocean. 
The  va  El  advantage  of  tbís  fiíhery  to  our 
uation  is  very  obvio us,  when  we  confider 
that  thoogh  tierrings  are  found  upon  the 
ihores  of  Norrh  America,  they  are  never 
feen  there  in  fuch  quantities  as  with  us, 
and  that  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
confiderable  numbers  in  any  oí  the 
fouthetn  kingdoms  of  Europe  as  Spain, 
Portugal,  or  the  foyth  parts  of  Fian  ce 
ón  the  fide  of  the  ocean,  or  in  the 
Mediterráneas ,  or  on  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
There  are  two  feafons  for  fiíhing  her- 
ring,  the  fii  ít  from  June  to  the  end  of  Au- 
guft,  and  the  fecond  in  auiumn,  when  the 
fogs  become  very  favou rabie  For  this  kind 
üfñfhíng*  The  Dutchbegin  their  herrín g-* 
üfliing  on  the  s^tb  of  June,  and  employ 
no  lefs  thati  two  thoufand  veífrls  thereia 
called  buíTes,  being  between  fortyvfive 
and  fixty  tuns  buiden,  and  carry  ing  three 
or  four  frciall  can  non.  They  never  ííit 
out  of  port  without  a  convoy,  unlefs 
there  be  enough  together  to  make  abont 
dghteen  ov  tweaty  cantío D  among  them, 
in  wly'ch  cafe  they  are  allowed  to  go  in 
company.  Befure  they  go  out,  ihey. 
make  a  verbal  agreement,  wbich  has  the 
farae  forcé  as  if  it  were  in  writínp,  The 
regulations  of  the  admirahy  of  Holland 
are  paitly  foHowed  by  the  French,  and 
other  nations,  and  partí  y  i  m  pro  ved  and 
augmented  with  new  ones,  a?,  that  no 
filher  íhall  eaft  his  net  wtthin  a  himdred 
fathoms  of  another  boa»  ¡  tliat  wh.Ue.  the 
neis  are  caít,  a  ÜghL  fliaíl  \jí  kept  on  the 
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htnd  part  of  the  veííel ;  that  when  a  b&at 
is  by  any  accident  obliged  to  leave  ofF 
ürning,  the  light  Ihall  he  eaft  iflto  tha 
fea :  that  when  the  greater  part  of  3 
fleet  leaves  off  ñft}\\zgt  and  caíls  anchg^ 
the  reft  malí  do  the  fame,'  &¿w  By  tím 
late  aíl  of  parliament  in  Great-Brítaín 
the  reguíations  are,  that  every  veífei  in! 
tirled  to  the  bonnfy,  muft  carry  twelve 
Wincheíler  bumels  of  falt  in  new  barréis, 
for  every  laft  of  fiíh  fuch  veflel  ie  c af- 
able of  holdings  and  as  many  more 
new  barréis  a*  fuch  veíTels  can  carry  j 
and  two  fleets  of  tanned  nets>  that  itr  a 
veffel  of  feventy  tons  /hall  carry  one  fleet 
of  fifty  nets,  each  net  to  be  thírty  yards 
fu  11  upen  tts  rope,  and  feven  fathoms 
d¿ep  j  and  fo  in  pi  oporlion  for  greater 
or  f mal ler  veífels  5  and  be  provided 
with  one  other  fleet  of  fifty  lite  nets, 
on  board  a  tender,  or  left  on  íhore  in  a 
pro  per  place  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid  veflel, 

There  is  noEhing;  particular  in  the  man* 
ner  of  fifhing.  The  nets  whereln  the  fífh 
are  drawn,  fliould  regularly  have  their 
meíhes  an  inch  fquare  to  íet  all  the  Jefln 
fry  go  through. 
Cttring  and preparhig  Herring*  The  cam- 
nierce  of  herring  both  white  or  pickled, 
and  red,  is  very  confide rabie.  The  white 
DuEch  herrings  are  the  molí  eíteemed*  be- 
ing  diftinguíflied  into  four  íbrts,  accord- 
ing  to  their  fizes  %  and  tlie  beft  are  thofe 
that  are  fat,  fltfijy,  firm,  and  white,  fahed 
the  farne  day  they  are  takeu,  with  good 
falt  and  well  barrelíed.  The  britiíh  her- 
rings are  iittle  inferior,  if  not  equal  tu 
theDutch,  for  in  fpite  of  aU  their  en- 
deavours  to  conceal  the  fecret,  theírme- 
thod  of  cu  ring,  laíHng,  of  caíking  the 
herrings,  has  been  difeovered,  and  h  at 
foliows.  After  they  have  hawled  in  their 
nets,  whicli  they  drag  in  the  ñerns  cf 
their  veíTels  backwards  and  forwards  i rt 
traverfing  the  coaft,  they  throw  thcm up- 
on the  íhip's  deck,  which  is  dea  red  of 
every  thing  for  that  purpofe  j  the  críw  is 
feparated  into  fandry  divífions,  and  each 
divtíion  has  a  peculiar  taJk;  one  part 
o  pena  and  guts  the  herrings,  Jeavmg  the 
melts  and  roes :  another  cures  and  fatts 
them,  by  lining  or  rubbing  their  iníule 
wkh  falt :  the  next  packs  them,  and  be- 
tween  each  row  and  divífron  they  fprinkle 
handfuls  of  falt :  laftly,  the  cooper  purs 
the  finiíhlng  hand  to  all  by  heading  the 
caíks  very  tightj  and  ílowing  them  in ' 
the  hold.  It  is  cuflomary  with  us  ta 
w  a  ib  the  herríog  in  f'refh  water,  anti  fteep 
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Útero  tweWe  br!  6faen  fiours,  In  a  ítrong 
bríne,  befare  we  procesd  to  barre  1 
them-  ■ 

líetrings  múH  lie  twenty¿four  bours 
in.the  brine,  ¡n  as  mtich  as  they  are  to 
take  aH  their  íblr  there,  and  when  they 
pre  taken  out,  they  ate  fpirted,  thaí  is, 
ftfuTvg  bv  tile  head  on  Üitfe  wooden  fpitSj 
and  flien  hungr  in  a  chimncy  mádé  for 
that  purpofe.    After  Whfclí,  a  ñre  of 
bruto- wood  which  y  ields  a  4ea)  of  fmókej 
but  no  fiime,  bein^  madé  úndcr  them, 
ih  ey  rém  a  i  n  thére  tiíl  fu  flic  icndy  fm  oíced 
and  diied»  and  are  afterwards  barrelkd 
\ip  for  keepmg. 
M/¡íW-Físhek.y.  The  mackrel  are  founf! 
in  large  fhoais  in  the  ocean,  but  efpeciaJty 
onthe  frenen  and  englifh -coafts.  They 
entei-  the  englifh  channel  in  April,  and 
procc-etiing  as  the  fommer  advanees; 
about  Jone,  tbey  are  on  the  coafts  of 
Cora  wat,  SuíTeXi  Nonnandy,  Picardy, 
whereihe  fifhery  is  moft  eoníiderable. 
Tbey  arfc  taken  either  wítfia  líne  or  netsi 
the  tatter  ¡s  preferable,  and  h  ufualty 
peí  for  roed  in  the  night  time*    Tbey  are 
pickled  two  ways,  firft  by  openíng  and 
gutíing  them,  and  eramming  their  bellies 
as  hard  as  poíhble  with  falr,  by  nieans 
of  a  ftirk,  and  then  fcying  them  in  rdwa 
atthe  bottom  of  the  veíTel,  írrewmg  íalt 
hetween  each  layer.    The  fecond  way  is 
putting  them  díreclly  into  tiibs  fu II  of 
brine/  made  of  íalt  and  frefh  water,  and 
Jeaving  them  to  íteep  tiit  tbey  ha  ve  taken 
íalt  endiigh  to  keep.   Altor  thi?,  tbey  are 
barrelied  up  and  prelTcd  clofedown» 
JWWFl&HERY.    SeePEAKL  Fl&HBRY. 
Píkhard-FisnWLY t    The  chief  pílchard 
fífiieriesjare  aEong  the  coafts  of  Dalmatía, 
on  íhe  coaft  of  Bretagne,  and  aton^  the 
coafts  of  Cornwal  and  Devuníhire.  That 
of  Dalmatia  is  very  plentifn! :  that  on 
íhecoaítsof  Bretagne  emptoys  annually 
about  306  mips*    The  pilchards  eanght 
ta  our  coaíts,  thougb  bigger,  are  no t  ib 
•  much  valued  as  thofe  on  the  coafts  of 
F ranee,  owing  prlncipally  to  their  not 
being  fo  thorn^bly  cored*    Tbey  naru- 
rally  follow  the  lightj  whkh  contribures 
much  to  the  facÜity  of  the  fiíhery  i  the 
fea  fon  is  from  June  to  Septemísn*.  ■  On 
the  coafts  of  Fr anee  tbey  make  ufe  of  1  he 
*   foes  of  the  cod-ñfli,  %&  a  baít,  wliicll 
tSuown  into  the  fea,   makes  them  rife 
from  the  bottom,  and  inn  into  the  nets; 
On  our  coaíts  there  are  perfons  pofted 
aíliore,  v?ho  fpying  by  the  ceíour  of  the 
water  wherc  the  fiioaís  are,  make  figns 
to  the  boats  to  go  amone  thcm  to  cali 
Yol.  U. 
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tbéír  nets,  When  taken,  tb«y  are'brctight 
on  (llore  to  a  warehonfe^  where  tbey  are 
la  id  v.p  in  broad  pile?,  fu  p  porte  d  with 
backs  and  fieles,  and  as  tbey  are  pilerf, 
tbey  falt  thein  with  hay  í'alt,  ín  which 
lying  to  foak  twenty  or  thírty  daySj  tbey 
run  oo  t  a  deal  of  blood,  wítb  dirty  pickle 
and  bittern  ¡  then  they  waíTi  them  deán- 
in  fea  water,  and  when  thy,  barrel  and 
prei's  them  bord  down  to  fqueeze  out 
the  oi!,  which  i  fines  out  ata  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  c?>fk,  The  cornifli  nien 
obrerve  of  the  pikhard,  that  it  ís  the  leaft 
íifli  io  fize,  molí:  in  number,  and  greateft 
for  gain,  of  any  they  take  out  of  the 
fea» 

Salmón -FislíER y.    T h e  c h i t F fal m o n  fi íh- 
eríes  Ín  Euro  pe  are  ín  England,  Scot- 
laniJ,  and  Lelandj  in  the  rivers,  and 
fea-coafts  adjoining  to  the  river  mouthír. 
Thofe  moít  diftingoiftied'  for  faímon  ín 
Ecotland,  are  the  River  T\v?ed}  the 
Clyde,  theTay>f  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the 
Spey,  the  Nefs,  the  Bewley,  &c,  in  moft 
of  which  it  is  very  common  abotit  the 
heígbt  of  fnmmer,  cfpeciatjy  if  the  wea- 
ther  happen  to  be  very  hot,  to  caten  four 
or  five  (core  of  íalmon  at  a  draught. 
The  chief  nvers  in  Engíand  for  falmoti 
ar<?  the  Tyne,  the  Trent,  the  Severn, 
and  the  Thamea,    The  fiíliin^  ufoally 
begins  about  Jnnuaiy,  and  in  Scotlandf 
they  are  obliged  to  give  o  ver  about  the 
t$th  of  Auguit,  becaufe,  as  it  is  then 
fuppoíed  the  fiíh  come  üp  to  fpawn,  ic 
would  be  quite  depopulating  the  rivers 
to  continué  fifiiing  any  longer,    It  is 
performed  with    nets,  and  fometímea 
with  a  kínd  of  lecks  or  wears  made  oa 
purpofí?,  which  in  certaín  places  have 
i  ron  or  wooden  grates  fo  difpofedj  in 
an  ang!e5  that  being  impelled  by  any 
forcé  in  a  contra ry  dive£t ion  to  the  couvfd 
of  the  river,  they  may  give  way  and 
open  a  little  at  the  po\r\t  of  contaít,  and 
immedíutely  íliut  ags'írt,  clofing  the  an- 
g!e.    The  íalrbón,  therefore,  coming  op 
into  the  nvers,  are  admiíted  into  tbeíe 
frates,  which  open,  and  fuffer  them  to 
p;ifs  throiíghj  but  mut  agaín,  and  preyent 
their  rettum.  Salmón  are  alfo  caught  wiih 
a  fpear,  which  tbey  dart  into  htm  when, 
they  íbe  bhn  íwímming  near  the  furface 
of  the  water/   It  is  cufrpmary  iikewtfc 
tfí  eatch  thím  with  a  candteand  lanthom, 
or  wilp  of  ttraw  í'et  on  fire  \  for  the  ñfh 
Tiíitisraüy  foí]ow|ng  the  light,  are  ñruck 
with  the  fpeár,  or  tafeen  111  a  net  fpread> 
for  that  pnrpoffij  andlifted  with  a  fu d den 
jeík  fíom  thé  battorn,    We  maléé  no 
7  X  niíntion 
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menfion  qf  the  method  of  catching  fal- 
moii  wíth  a  line  or  hook,  becauíé  it  ís 
much  thefamewtth  that  exptained  under 
thtí:  ai  tirte  Trwt  Fisiííng. 
Gurtiig  Saimón.  When  tlie  1  m  on  are  ta* 
ken,  they  optn  them  along  the  hack,  frtke 
outtheguts  and  gílls,  and  cut  otít  rHé 
greateft  part  oí  tbé  boft'e*,  endeavomi ng 
to  make  íbe  inííde  as  ímooth  as  pofTiblt, 
thenfdt  tiie  fifh  irt  lar'ge  tubs  Joi  the 
purpoié,  where  they  I  ie  a  confidt rabie 
time  foakmg  in  brlne,,  and  about  Oélobér, 
they  ate  pHckcjci  dale  up  111  barréis,  and 
fent  to  London,  or  expurted  up  the  Me- 
diterrariean,  They  have  allb  Sn  Scot- 
laftd,  a  great  dial  of  falmon  íalted  in 
the  com  mon  way,  which  after  fpaking 
ir  briiie  a  com  pete  nt  time,  íb  wclJ  preí- 
fcd,  &nd  then  dried  in  fmoke  :  this  h 
cjlkd  kipper,  and  is  ehiefly  made  ft>r 
hoiije-coiiíbmpíiori,  and  if  properly  cór- 
ed  a  nd  piepLii^dj  ís  reckoned  very  deli- 
cióos. 

Sturg£ort'FisHE9.Y*  The  greateft  fturgeon- 
fimery  is  in  the  raouth  of  the  Yulga,  on 
the  Calpián  Sea,  where  the  Mutcovites 
employ  a  great  mi  mber  of  bands,  and 
tau  b  ihem  in  a  k huí  oí"  inclofure  furmed 
by  huge  ítakes,  réprefenting  the  le  Eter  Z, 
repsated  fe  ve  ral  t  i  mes .  Theíe  ftíheries 
are  open  on  the  lide  next  the  fea^  and 
dóíe  on  the  other»  by  which  means  the 
fifh  afceñdíng  ¡n  íts  fea  ion  up  ihe  ti  ver, 
is  enmarraffed  in  thefe  narrow  angular 
relie  <ts,  and  ib  ís  eafdy  küled  with  a 
foárpmgñrori*  Suugeons,  when  frelh, 
eat  duicioully*  and  in  order  to  make 
theni  keep,  they  ate  falted  or  pickled  in 
iarge  pieces,  and  put  op  ín  cags  from 
thiny  to  fiíiy  pounds*  But  the  great 
object  of  this  íiÉhery  ís  t  He  roe,  of  which 
the  MufcoyiEes  are  ex  treme  Jy  fond,  n^d 
of  which  ís  made  the  cavear  or  ka  vía, 
ío  much  eñeeroed  by  the  Italiaiis-,  See 

the  articie  C  A  VE  AR. 

Whale  Fishekv,  WHaíes  are  chkfty  canght 
in  the  north  íea  ¡  the  largeEt  íbrr  are 
fmind  about  Greenlaudf  or  $p¡tzbergeii« 
At  the  firft  dífeovery  of  this  cfHintry, 
whales  not  being  ufed  lo  he  diHuibed, 
fríí|uenüy  carne  ínto  the  very  b^ys,  and 
weie  Hccordingly  killcd  aJinolt  dolé  to 
the  íhore,  fo  that  the  bbbber  being  cut 
oíF  was  immcdiattiy  boíJed  into  oil  on 
tile  fpot.  The  ílíipü  ín  thofe  tihieSj  to^k 
in  nothtng  hut  the  puré  oil  and  tile  h'n.^ 
and  aü  the  bu  finéis  was  esecuted  in  the 
coa  tUry,  by  which  mea  lis  a  fhip  con  Id 
hrmg  hoíiie  thr  prodn£t  of  many  more 
wjuies  ihan  üte  can  actordíng  to  ths 


prefent  metbod  ofcoiiátrclíng  this  ti'ade# 
The  nSVry  alfo  wasj  then  íb  píen  ti  fu]* 
that  tbey  were  obliged  fomeíimes  t0  fei1j 
Gtb'er  mips  to  íetch  úíF  the  oH  they  liad 
made,  the  qnanttty  beíng  more  tjiaii  the 
ññilng  íhips  could  bring  away,  Bist 
tíme  and  c  han  ge  of  che  undantes  have 
fliifted  the  íitnatíon  of  thís  trade,  The 
lliips  coETiing  in  fuch  nnmbers  froni 
Hoílanclj  DenmarkjHambtirgl^and  othcr 
northern  coirntries,  alE  intiuders  Upon 
the  EngÜfhj  wbo  were  theñi  lt  dilcoverefs 
of  G  r ce n  t an  d ,  the  whales  di iturbed 7  a nd 
gradually,  as  other  fifli  often  do,  forfak* 
ing  the  pJace,  were  not  to  be  kítled  fo 
i  ear  thé  fliore  as  before,  bnt  are  ñbw 
foundj  and  have  beeti  fo  ever  íince,  b  the 
openings  and  fpaces  among  the  ice,  where 
they  have  deep  water,  and  where  they  go. 
fqmetimes  a  great  niany  leagucí  frqm  the 
íhore, 

The;  whale  fiíhery  begins  in  May»  and 
Cüntinjes  all  June  and  jnjy  ;  btit  whethtr. 
the  fníps  have  good  or  bad  fucce|E?  they 
hiuft  come  away  and  get  clear  of  the  ice 
by  the  end  of  Auguííj  íb  ihat  sn  the 
month  of  September  at  íarthelt,  they  may 
exptíled  home  5  but  a  íhip  that  meeti 
wii  11  a  fortúnate  and  eaily  tíüiery  in  May, 
may  return  in  June  or  July, 
The  inanner  of  takíng  whales  at  prefíBt 
is  as  foilows.  As  íbon  as  the  fifliermni 
hear  the  whale  blow,  they  cry  oxw  falit 
full!  and  every  íliip  gets  out  jís  kmg 
boa  t,  in  eacb  of  which  theie  are  fix  or 
fe  ven  trien  :  they  row  til!  they  come 
pretty  near  the  whale,  tben  the  harpooner 
ilrikts  it  with  the  harpoom  This  requires 
great  dejeterity,  for  through  the  hone  of 
hís  héad  there  ís  no  ftriking,  hut  near  his 
fpout  there  is  a  foft  píece  of  flefh,  into 
which  the  i  ion  fmks  with  eafe.  As  íoon 
as  he  is  áruck,  they  tske  care  to  gtve 
him  rope  enough,  otherwÜV,  when  he 
goes  down,  as  he  frequently  does,  be 
would  irvevitably  fink  the  hoat :  this  rope 
he  draws  wiih  fuch  vioíencej  tbatj  if  it 
wtre  not  well  water ed,  ít  woulil  by  j» 
íri£l:on  againlt  the  lides  of  the  boat,  be 
foon  íet  on  íire*  The  líne  faftened  to  the 
harpoon  Ís  fix  or  feven  fathoms  long,  and 
is  caJled  the  fore-runner  ¡  it  is  made  of 
the  finell  and  íbñefl  hemp,  that  it  may 
ílip  ihe  eailer  :  to  this  they  join  a  huap 
of  lines  of  90  or  200  fathoms  each,  and 
when  there  are  not  enough  in  one  long 
boat,  i  bey  borrow  fiom  anoihci\  Thfi 
man  at  the  helm  obferves  which  way  the 
rope  ^oes,  and  fteers  íbe  hoat  according- 
ly,  that  it  tíiay  vxin  txnílly  out  b vibre ; 
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for'ihe  whale  runs  away  wírb  the  Jine 
\v\úv  Ib  much  rapídity,  rhat  he  wouJd 
overfet  Hfce  boá'Cj  if  Jt  were  not  kept 
fíraight*  "When  the  whaleís  ñuck»  the 
other  long  hoats  row  before,  and  obf-rva 
wbich  way  the  Une  Mands,  f*nd  fome- 
times  putt  ic  i  if  the-y  ¡ c - ít i ÍT",  it'  ta  a 
fiffn  the  whñle  ftíll  pulkín  ílrenjJth  t.  Hit 
ífít  hangs  loofe,  and  rhe  hoat  bes  H[m!- 
]y  htgh  before  and  behiíid  upon  ib*-  wat- 
m}  rhey  pul  1  ir  in  gemly,  Iftft  taltt  re 
tocoil  ¡tío,  thát  the  whale- tna'y  hftVe  ít 
aeain  ealUy  it  he  íécáratóftffffogíh  s  ibey 
tafee  carcj  however,  ivot  to  givtí  hfi  n  tóo 
much  tíne,  Becajüffi  he  íbmerinieseritañgJes 
it  about  a  rotkj  and  pufte  oitt  ¡he  har- 
poon/The  fat  whales  do  rcot  íúilc  as  foon 
as  dead,  but  the  Lean  ones  do,  and  come 
11  p  forme  days  afterwards.  As  \oug  as 
(bey  íee  .whale?,  tbey  Itffe  no  rime  in 
eníting  up  what  tbey -  liave  taken,  but 
.  keí  p  fi  f  h  i  n  g  i '  ai  o  1 1  le  rs  :  w  heii  t  lie  y  fce  n  o 
ni  ore,  or-haue  taken  enough,  they  he^¡n 
mSth  uking  off  (he  fat  and  whíífeers  in  the 
follcjwing  manner.  The  whaíe  beir-g 
Ufliéd  alang  fttíej  tbey  ]ay  it  on  one 
ikk,  and  ptít  Éwo  Gopfcsj  ore  at  the  héad, 
and  the  other  m  the  place  oí  the  tai!, 
vvlúch  ío^ether  with  the  fins  is  ftruck  off, 
as  loon  as  he  is  taken,  to  keep  thofe  ex- 
tremiiies  above  water.  On  the  off  fidt  of 
the  whale  are  two  boars  to  receive  the 
pieces  of  fat,  ntenfiis  and  men  íhat  míght 
otherwííé  fall  into  rhe  water  on  ihat  ñrJe. 
The  fe  precautions  being  talceil,  three  nr 
fiíur  men  with  irons  at  the  ir  fte;}  to  pre- 
ven» (Upping,  ger  on  fhe  whale3  and  be- 
gin  to  cut  óut  preces  of  itfbótft  rhree  f<  et 
tkkk,  and  e-gbt  long,  whirh  are  hauléd. 
np  at  the  capiiane  or  wíndíafs.  When  the 
f^l  h  ?M  got  oF¿  tbey  cut  off  rhe  whfíktrs 
oí  ihe  upper  jaw  wiih  an  ax.  Beíoie  they 
ctut  they  areall  laflied  ro  keep  them  fijm, 
vhich  alÉ'o  facilitares  tb.e  cuttmg»  and 
prevenís  them  frotn  íaSüng  into  the  fes  ; 
vvtu:n  on  boaid,  five  or  íix  of  tbem  are 
bnndjed  íbgeoihej',  and  properly  ttow- 
ed,  and  afier  all  is  gol  oft?  the  car- 
eáis is  tnmed  adrrft,  and  devoured  by 
ílie  bearí,  who  are  very  fond  of  it.  In 
prtvponion  as  the  brge  pieces  of  fat  are 
eut  off,  rhe  reit  of  the  crew  are  empli?yed 
íjI  ílieing  rhem  fnialler,  and  picking  óut 
al]  the  lfiün.  Wben  this  is  pre pared,  tbey 
i\ow  it  under  rhe  dtckj  whece  it  lies  tí II 
the  fat  of  al*  ihe  wbalesis  on  board^  rben 
cwtttng  it  ítltl  ínri alie r,  tbey  put  it  up 
in  tubs  in  the  boíd,  crammíng  [hem  vtry 
fitrlJ  and  tloie.    Not  híng  now  recnaíris 


bnt  to  fall  boTnewardfíj  vvhei e  the  fat  í* 
to  be  boiled  and  meJteú  dov/n  into  train 
oii; 

I-:-  were  i  o  vsin  (o  fpeak  in  tbís  place  of 
the  atívañjftges  thst  mayi  3>e  Herivrd  to 
&éU  Rrir.HÍFi  from  the  whate  fiflierv» 
;  Wi  IhaU  onty  reniask,  tbat  the  le¿if- 
■  -':  l^^irc*' thinks  that  trjide  of  (b  great  tm- 
portiijft¡,  to  gvapt  a  very  con  fid  era  ble 
•  ■  boúííty  for  rhe  encónra^ement  of  ir ;  fot 
C'Vt-rv  Knh'ffi  v^ííe!  of  200  tons  or  up- 
fefílsi  hoüEsd  to  rhe  Gíeenhnd-feas  on 
Fhí  whák-jfifhéryj  if  foiind  to  be  doíy 
'  ¿]üftíffit*d  accordfng  to  the  nél,  obtajns  ^ 
1  licence  from  the  commiíTioners  of  the 
cuiloms  to  proceed  on  fu'ch  voyage  1  and 
on  the  íliip'í  retina,  the  mníter  anut  mate 
rnaltin^  oath  that  ihey  proeeeded  on  fúdi 
voya^e  and  no  otlier,  and  'uft:d  all  ibeir 
epdeapours  to  r.ake  wh^Iesj  &rV.  and  tbat 
all  the  wbaíe-finp,  blubberí  orí,  &ct  \m- 
pórted  to  rhfh  ílnp,  v/ere  takén  by  theír 
crew  in  thoíé  feas,  rhere  íl^SI  be  a  lloved 
40  sí  for  eye.r>y  ton  accordeng  to  the  ad- 
1  nheafurement  of  the  fliip* 
Btíidí's  théfe  fiílveriesj  there  are  fevpial 
íííhers  both  orí  the  coaits  of  Great  Bri^ain 
and  in  the  north  feas,  which  aitbough 
ñor  much  the  ínbje¿í  of  merchandizp, 
Devéfthejefs  employ  great  nuinbera  hó\h 
of  fhips  and  men  jas  I.  The  oyftrr 
fiíhín^  at  Gblcbvíter,  Feverfliam,  the  Iíle 
of  Wrgbi-,  ín  the  S^aies  of  tbe  Medway, 
ahd  in  alt  ibe  créele?  between  Southamp* 
ton,  and  Cbicheñer;  iVom  w henee  ü  ey 
are  earfíéd  ío  he  fed  in  pits  aboui  We- 
Venbbej  and  other  places,  See  the  articie 
Oysttr.. 

i,  The  lebfter  fifbing  a]l  along  tbe 
britifli  cha  noel,  the  firth  of  Edinbnrgb, 
on  tbe  coaít  of  Nolí hu moer I and,  and  on 
tbe  co-ift  of  Korway,  tiom  w henee  gr^at 
qu^nt/ries  aire  brougljt  to  London-  And 
hftly,  the  jffííiíiig  of  tbe  pot-fifh,  fin-fiíb, 
íea  unicovn,  Íea-Jiorfe,  and  the  Peal,  or 
daz  fillij  all  wluch  are  found  in  íbe 
ísmé  feas  wíth  the  chales,  and  yíeld 
blubbtT  in  a  certa  in  degree  'f  beíideí  ,  the 
bom  of  the  nnicorn  is  as  eítimabje  as 
ivory,  and  the  íkins  of  rhe  feals  are  par- 
ticular] y  ufcfül  to  trunk  makers, 
FfSMlNGj  in  genpralj  the  art  o/  catching 
Híh3  whttber  by  mean?  of  nets,  or  of 
fpearSj  line^j  rod%  and  bonks.  Set  tile 
articJe  NTETS  LlNE,  Rod, 
By  reverá!  íta rutes  ít  is  prov¡dedr  that  tí» 
per  fon  s  íbaU  bíh  in  any  pono  ot  mé$t§ 
wiibox3t  'tiie  owner's  confent,  an  nain  of 
three  rnontbs  imprifonment  apr  j^af 
7  X  %  mf. 
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aay  one  take  fifh  ín  a  river  withont  II- 
cence  obtained  fram  tüe  pwner,  u  pon 
ferféiture df  ios.  to  the  poor,  and  triple 
damages  to  the  party  ag.grieved,  to  he 
levied  by  jufíices  of  the  -^eace,  by  dif- 
trefs  and  fale  of  goods.  The  nets,  and 
other  iaiplements,  belongíng  to  poroto  - 
ers,  may  be  felzcd  by  the  owners  ofíri- 

.  vers,  £Y. 
Filhtng  performed  with  a  rod,  Une,  and 
hook,  is  called  ángKng,   Sec  Anglinc;* 

G?r/)-Fi5HiNG  requires  a  world  of  pali- 
en ce,  by.  rea  fu  n  they  feldom  bite  in  co!d 
weather,  and,  in  hot,  Ehe  angicr  cannot 
be  too  early,  cr  toa  latej  but  wben  they 
do  bite,  there  ís  pofear  of  the  hoEd,  The 
baíts  proper  for  them,  are  the  red  tvtíprms 
in  Majen ,  the  cadew  in  ¡upe*  and4the 
grafe-hopper  in  J«]y,  Auguír,  and  Ssp- 
tember*    See  Carp  and  6  a  IX. 

C¿/'£'Fishikg  is  performed  with  a  large 
bait,  whether  worm,  íhail,  fty,  chcefe,  &¿, 
acconíing  lo  the  fea  fon  and  time  of  rhe 
day  j  but  Ihe  large  yeliow  motil  feems  to 
be  a  favourite  morfel  of  this  fiih.  See  the 
article  Chub, 

*Cod  Fishing.    See  Fishery,  fupra. 

¿?¿i^*FrsHÍNG  atTords  good  fport,  as  they 
cateto  at  any  fljfj  particularly  the  ftone- 
eadew,  and  may-fly,  in  the  beginning  of 
íbfiimeF,  and  ihe  ant'fly  in  June,  juíy, 
Auguft,  csV,  But  to  cat:h  dste  in 
Mrinter,  the  bait  is  a  whité  woim,  with  a 
3arge  red  head,  found  in  ploughed  lands* 
See  the  articJc  Dace. 

^íZ-Fishing.  Thefilver-eel  may  be  catch* 
ed  with  fe  ve  ra  i  forte  cf  baits,  as  powdered 
beef,  garden-worms,  lobs,  mmnqws, 
garage,  The  night  is  the  beft  time 
for  ibis  kind  of  fihhing  5  tbrowíng  a 
line  with  good  flore  of  hooks,  bast- 
ed  and  welj  plumbed,  inEo  the  pkces 
where  eels  refprt,  with  a  float  to  difeover 
where  the  Unes  lie,  that  they  may  be  ta- 
feen up  in  the  morning. 
As  to  the  method  called  bobbing  and 
fníggl  i ng,  ¡t  k  only  by  means  of  a  íticíc 
thruíling  a  baited  heoíc  into  the  holes 
where  eels  ufe  to  hscie  themíelves.  Sorae 
fiih  for  eels  with  a  three-forked  tpear 
jágged  on  the  íides :  tesis  they  flrike  intp 
the  mud,  and  if  it  chance  to  light  where 
they  líe,  there  is  no  fear  of  fecuring  tjiem. 
But  to  take  the'Jargeft  eels  of  ail,  the 
night  hocks  are  to  be  baited  with  ímall 
roaches,  and  the  hooks  muft  üe  m  the 
mouth  of  the  fiíh,    See  the  article  Eel, 

fiwmder  Fishing,  in  ihe  months  of  April, 
May,  June,  and  July,  may  be  peíformed 
aUday  lgngj  eilhír  in  ihe  íüeam^  or  i\í\l 
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deep- water,  bttt  the  ftream  is  befl  ;  aní 
the  moft  proper  baits  are  all  forts  of  red- 
wormSj  wafps,  or  genlles.  See  the  artkíe 
Flotín'der» 

Gitdgeai  FmtiNG  may  be  perfarmed  with 
float,  the  hook  being  oh  the  gi  ound  j  or 
by  hand,  with  a  running  Jme  on  the 
ground,  withoutcork  or  float,  A  Imall 
red  wo:  m  is  the  btíi  bait  for  this  fiíh,  yet 
wíifpR,  gentles,  and  cad-bits7  w¡H  do  ve]  y 
w.ell  ¡  and,  i  a  order  to'  gather  them  to 
the  place,  it  may  not  be  ímproper  to  íllr 
-  the  íand  and  gravel,  above  and  below  it, 
by  whieh  means  they  will  bite  faite r,  and 
with  more  eagerneiL  See  the  article 
Gudgeok, 

Herrhig  Fi  s  H  i  H  ís  í  S  ee  th  e  arti  cíes  F 1  s  n  * 
ery,  fupra,  andHERRiNG* 

Madrd-Yí'ciimQ .  See  the  ncticle  Fish-* 
ERy,  f&pr¿t}  and  Mackrel^, 

Veauk-Fmuno.  The  ! proper  baits  are  a 
aunnow,  or  I í 1 1 le  frog  i.  but  the  htfr  of 
all  is  a  worm  ralied  a  hiandíing»  You 
may  alfo  angle  for  thts  hflr with  job 
worms,  bobs,  .wafps,  &c.  If  you  rosv 
for  a  pearch  with  a  minnow,.  ívhidi  of 
all  baíts  ytelds  the  beft  fport  to  ü\<¡ 
angler/j  it  mtiít  be  alíve,  flicking  tKe 
hook  through  the  upper  lip,  or  back-hn, 
letting  it  fwim  abont  mid water,  or  fome- 
what  lower;  for  whích  end  y.ou  ought 
to  have  an  indilíerent  large  hóok,  wítjj 
a  quiíl  on  your  Jiña  j  but  fome,  wiili 
good  fuccef?,  have  ufed  a  ftrong  fdk-hne, 
and  a  hook  armed  with  wire;  If  you  fi  íh 
with  a  frog,  the  hook  muíl  be  faftened 
throogh  the  íkin  of  the  leg,  towaid  the 
npper  part  thereof* 

Pike  Fishing  i  s  per  fo  r me  d  t  wo  w  a  y  s ,  i , 
Ey  the  ledger-bait,  rixed  xa  one  certain 
place;  whích  muít  be  a  lívjng  bait  of 
Síh  or  frog,  as  da  ce,  1  oach,  peaichj  and 
ye  Dow  íiügs-  By  the  waJking  bait, 
with  a  iroll  and  winch,  fo  as  to  give  the 
fiíli  length  enough  to  ruti  off  with  the 
bait,  then  fliiking  him  with  a  fmartjeik, 
The  rod  rnuft  not  be  too  íltnder  at  top  \ 
and  the  Jine  mouid  be  of  fdk  twq  yardt 
and  a  quarter  next  the  hook,  and  fírongly 
armed  with  a  wire  about  fcven  inches, 

F  ikha  rá-  F 1  s  h  i  tí  G ,  See  FisheRYj  fiprst 
and  Pjlchard. 

Rmch-Fnnitic  is  beíl  performed,  in 
April,  with  cads  or  wórma  5  anrt,  in 
fummer,  with  white  fmall  fnails,  or  flie?  \ 
but  then  the  baíts  íhould  bé  under  water, 
for  they  wü]  not  bite  at  top,  Soirje  ufe 
^a  may-%  with  good  futcefs  \  and,  hi 
autiimn,  a  palie,  made  of  the  cnunb  of 
fine  bread,  will  do  i;try  \veJJ-  The  man- 
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Üer  of  fiíhirig  for  roach  at  London  is  pe- 
culiar, They  take  a  flrong  coi  d,  at  the 
end  oí,  which  is  fafiened  a  three  pound 
wei^ht  i  and  a  foot  above  tjie  lead,  a 
paük>  tincad,  oí'  twelve  feet  is  made  faft 
tothecord  ;  and  to  the  pack  ihread,  at 
proper  di  flan  ees,  they  add  twdve  flrong 
jisiks  orhafij  with  roach  hóoks  at  them, 
bailed  with  a  white  fnail  or  periwinkle. 
Then  holding  the  cord  in  tbeír  liands, 
the  biting  of  the  fiíli  draws  the  pack- 
ihread,  and  that  the  cord,  which  gives 
them  no  tice  what  to  do*  By  this  means, 
they  fome  ti  mes  draw  11  p  half  a  dozen, 
and  very  commonly  two  or  three  at  a 
draught. 

Salmón  Fisjiikg.  See  thearticIesFisHERY 
and  Salmüí!. 

Sütrgeon  Fisking,  See  the  article  Fisti- 
eky  and  Sturgiscn, 

íW-Ftsiiikg,  ís  beít  performed  wuh 
jarge  red  worms,  at  which  ihey  w i II  hite 
the  more  eagerly,  if  cUpped  in  tar,  Se- 
veral  other  Eorts  of  worms,  and  a  paire 
made  of  brown  bread,  are  alío  ufed  for 
this  purpofe, 

T/w/-Fí5Hing,  The  baíts  for  tlits  pur- 
¡io fe  are  eitber  natural  ot  artificial,  as 
earth  worras-,  minnows,  and  flfhing  flics, 
both  natural  and  artificial*  r  Whatever 
woims  are  ufed.,  they  anfwer  beít  if 
kqit  !bme  time  in  an  earthen  por,  with 
mbfs  often  changed  in  fummer.  If  you 
fifh  for  trout  with  han  el  on  the  ground, 
the  hook  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
worm  a  iittle  above  the  middle,  eombg 
out  again  a  littk  helow  5  ihen  draw  the 
worn]  above  the  arming  of  the  hook, 
inakingyour  firft  entrance  at  the  tail-end, 
that  the  point  of  the  hook  may  come  out 
át  the  head-end.  When  you  fiftwith  min- 
nows, take  the  whiteít  and  middle-fized  j 
andafter  pmting  the  hook  in  at  the  raoutb, 
and  out  at  the  gills,  and  drawíngit  thro1 
about  three  ínches,  ílip  it  agaiu  into  his 
mouth,  fo  as  the  point  and  beard  may 
come  out  at  the  taiL  This  done,  tie  the 
hook  and  rail  together  with  a  fine  white- 
thread,  and  let  The  body  of  the  minnow 
bealmoít  üraight  opon  the  hook. 

fISSURB  of  the  boms^  in   furgery,  ís 

J  when  they  are  divided  either  tranfverfely 
01  longitudínaily,  not  quttethrough,  but 
cracked  afier  the  man  per  of  glafe,  by 
any  externa!  force^  FiíTores  are  not 
eaíily  deteítedi  fin  ce  neither  the  fenfes 
óf  feeing,  feeling,  or  hearing  can  give 
light  enotigh  to  determine  any  thing 
\vith  certainty  in  this  cafe,  However? 


furgeons  always  fuppofe  there  U  a  fi iluté 
when  tíiere  happens  violent  inflamma- 
tjanSy  fuppurations,  ñliu]íe3  and  caries, 
wnh  excclTive  pain,  after  any  external 
v  io  le  u  ce ,  W  h  e  n s  feo  m  th  efe  fy  m  pto  ra  s  p 
there  appears  to  be  a  fifiure,  ít  is  uTual 
to  appiy  the  pbíter  ufed  in  fractures, 
plaeing  íplints  above  all>  When  t  li  e 
tumour  becomes  foft,  it  ís  to  be  laii 
open  by  incifioua  to  Jet  out  the  corrupted 
fluid  j  after  which  a.  tent  ílionld  be  put 

-  into  the  wound,  dip^ed  in  fome  vul- 
jitiary  unguent,  uíing  afterwards  the 
bandage,  which  is  applíed  ín  fraílures 
acconipaníed  with  a  wotmd.  Some  aífert, 
that  fiñures,  when  juit  made,  may  be 
cured  by  the  applicatjon  of  bandage^ 
with  out  the  aíliftance  of  other  remedies, 
In  ñlfures  of  t  lie  cianium,  alten ded  with 
no  other  bad  fymptoms,  but  white,  y  el- 
lo w,  or  brown  Ipots  upon  the  face  of 
the  bonCj  Ít  is  fnñicient  to  bore  do wji  to 
the  diploe,  and  drefs  wirh  fome  balfamic 
medieme  j  but  wheie  any  violent  fymp- 
toms  come  on,  which  íhew  that  tlien  h 
an  extravafation  of  blood  in  the  caví ty  of 
the  enmium,  the  trepan  h  to  be  cali ed  i  11 
without  deíay .  See  the  ai  ticíes  Co  ti  r  R.  a- 
Fjssure  and  Extravasation* 

FISTULA,  Ín  the  antient  muíic,  an  iníb  u- 
ment  of  the  wind  kind,  refembling  our 
ilute,  or  HageoleU  See  Flute. 
The  principal  wmd-inftryments  of  the 
antíents,  wers  the  tibia  and  ñítula,  But 
how  they  were  conñstuted,  wherein  they 
diñe  red,  or  hoxv  they  were  played  on> 
does  not  appear. 

Fístula,  in  furgery,  a  deep,  narrow,  and 
callous  ulcer,  generally  arifing  from  ab' 
fceíFes»  See  the  article  Aescess, 
Fiftulas  diíFec  from  fin  ufes  in  thís,  that 
the  fonuer  are  callous,  the  latter  not*  See 
the  article  Sinus. 

Fillulas  attack.  all  parts  of  the  body  with- 
out exception,  particularly  the  anus,," 
the  permieum,  and  the  foramen  lacryraale» 
General  treatmext  of  Fi s  t u  l  a  s  ,  As  foori 
as  you  difcoiíer  that  ulcers  are  atended 
with  fiftutaSj  not  yet  become  callous, 
the  readieft  way  of  curing  thcm  is  to  lay 
them  open  with  the  knife,  to  the  very 
bottom,  if  it  can  be  done  with  fafety  j 
and  afterwards  to  cleanfe  and  heal  them  a 
but  if  the  patient  wíll  not  agree  to  th¿ 
ufe  of  the  knife,  let  thefiftula  be  cleanfei 
with  a  proper  ínjeclion.  Tents  íhould 
ni-1  ver  be  made  ufe  of,  but  where  the 
opering  of  the  Muía  is  fo  fmall  as  to  be 
in  confían!  danger  of  healing  :  and  evea 
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Jn  rtiís  cafe,  the  tent  can  fea  rcely  be  too 
fhort,  ñor  the  materia ls  roo  fofu 
The  ntxt  thing  to  be  obferved  í?>  fo  prefs 
the  fundus  as  near  the  opening  as  poílible, 
When  the  ulcer  is  eleanfedj  and  the 
pioper  dreffings  applied,  a  fmall  com- 
préis or  a  flip  of  plaíier,  doiibTed  in 
that  fornv  fhould  be  clapped  upon  the 
part  where  yon  judge  the  fundus  df  the 
Afórala  to  be=  feated,  fecurmg  all  with  a 
bolfter,  plaíter,  and  bandage j  taking 
carcto  malee  the  faírcmngs  tight  upon  the 
'  fundus  :  ibis  vvill  dtreét  the  mattei con- 
taíned  witbin  towards  ttie  opening,  and 
the  bott  03ii  wiü  he  al  befare  the  relt  of  the 
tfírula. 

If  chis  rnethod  of  cure  ís  unequal  to  the 
ípnention  of  cleanfing  and  bealing,  the 
kniíe  k  of  the  utmolt  fervíce,  efpecially 
i  *he  fiííula  tends  downwards,  brfakes 
íbeh  an  irregular  couríé,  that  the  fundus 
csr^riot  he  preíTed  towards  the  openíng* 
All  the  fin-ufes  of  the  fíftoíá  betng  íaid 
oí)?n  by  this  operation,-  tíievé  is  a  paffoge 
made  for  a  díícharge  of  the  corrupted 
matter,  and  then  you  can  come  at  the 
diieafed  parts  with  your  remedies. 
Fístula  i;i  the  ¿mus}  is  a  íiimous  ulte^ 
commonly  aiiíing  from  a  phyma,  or 
the  i  n  tenia]  hasmon  hoides.  Fiíhiías 
uhich  a  rife  from  the  phyma  are  the 
worítj  very  painful,  and  hard  to  be 
curedí  on  account  they  penétrate  deep 
ínto  tlie  interdices  of  ihe  m úfeles,  and 
flicn  form  finufes  \  and  the  more  remote 
the  ímufes  are  from  the  anusr  fo  much 
ihe  worfe,  in  regard  they  admit  of  no 
o^ening  by  inctíion* 

Fi fluías  arifing  from  the  ínternal  hav 
inorrhoídes,  are  bred  gradual! y  betwíxt 
(he  coats  of  the  inteuSnum  reíhim,  and 
ha  ve  á  fmall  perforation  near  the  ver  ge 
of  the  anus  ;  from  whence  there  iífues 
out  a  ihin  fanies,  or  ichor,  wilhouf  paín  : 
but  ín  procefs  of  time,  the  parts  are  at- 
tended  whh  itebing  and  excoriation?  the 
orífices  at  laft  become  callous,  and  fomé,. 
times  for  a  time  are  fhnt  upj  and  then 
a*  certain  intervals  bréale  out  again, 
Unlefs  thefc  ñ [tulas  are  attended  with 
great  motertationj  fuch  as  an  exorbitant 
evacuation  of  humours,  with  a  fcetor,  or 
the  like,  they  arein  a  great  mea  fu  re  to  be 
Ieft  to  nature  to  be  curedj  as  ferving  in 
manner  of  a  drain,  for  the  difeharge  of 
iuperfluou^  peccant  humours,  in  caco- 
chymical  and  cacbcclíca]  bodíes's  tbefe 
jliould  rather  be  kept  open;  but  íimple 
fiEhilaSj  that  are  recen  r3  may  be  cu  red 
without  danger»   When  a  íiíbia  ín  ths 


anus  ís  fo  conditioned,  that  an  operatJoji 
may  be  performed  wíthout  dargerof  ¡n- 
juring  the  fphinfíer  mufcJef  fo  as  to  reii- 
der  it  incapabje  of  retaining  the  excre- 
ments,    tliere  are  two  ways  of  doing  ¡t 
g*«Ti  eifher  by  a  ligatnre,  Qr'inclüav,  ' 
By  liguture  it  .is  to  be  done  thus,  Let  die 
furgeon  tatas  a  thread  of  fdk,  or  foire 
horíe  hair,  and  thread  ít  into  tlie  eye  of 
a  leader^  or  tin  probé,  with  .which  let 
him  introduce  the  end  of  the  thread  ¡uro 
the  fiífub,  and  with  thefore-finger  of  the 
other  hand,  being  anointed  whh  oil  of 
10 fes,  and  thruft  üp  ínto  the  amis,  let 
him  jay  hoíd  of  the  ^nd  of  the  prohe 
and  diEiw  forth  the  [Juead,  and  then  üe 
the  two  en ds  together,  as  ■  tight  as  the 
patient  can  well  bear  It ;  and  thus  by 
tyirig  it   afreíh  every    day,  (bmewhát 
írsaiter,   it  wiU  cue  quite  ihroughj  and 
thé  fiñüla  wlll  be  Iaid  open  \  ahd  -áfrer 
that  the  calJus  mult  be  deflroyed,  and 
the  u leer  heafed,  &c. 
A  more  expedttious  way  is  hy  making 
an  ínciíiorj  with  an  ínítíumení^  [ifier  ibis 
irtanner,    A  hollow  lesdrn  pro  he  is  tobe 
thruft  ínto  the  fiftula,  tilTit  p^nctmtes 
into  the  inteílinum reclum  \  and  then 
the  inítrument   being   paífed   inio  the 
anus,  with  the  guidauce  of  a  flngcr,  tiie 
Muía  is  to  be  cuc  accordjng  to  the  di- 
re  £ti  o  n  of  the  conduelo]  j  yet  taking  care 
not  ro  huí  t  the  híemorrhoid  veiíi^,  to 
c:ifion  an  hsemorrhage.    When  tlit  ín- 
cííion  is  madef  a  doílll  is  to  be  put  in 
armed  with  the  whíte  of  an  egg^  and 
ailríngent  pcvdei  ?  :  the  callus  ]<  \o  he 
(íeílroyed  with  a  powder  made  of  bu  mí 
a]um,  praecipítate  mercm  yj  &c. 
Fístula  in  the  permaum,  is  ufúalJy  the 
confequence  of  Jjthotqmys  or  makíng  a 
punclure  iri  the  periné um  nnd  bl¿dderj 
orthey  may  proceed  from  abfceffes  ín  the 
perinasum,  near  the  uretbra  9  or  from  a 
ícirrofiry  of  the  profláte  gland  j  or  from 
a  wound,  or  uker?  whícb  can  hy  no 
means  be  healed  up,  but  the  irjftj  ht- 
comíng  callous,  forrii  a  fifíula,  throo^h 
which  the  uriñe  is  fotijÉ: times  pre[t¡r- 
n  at  u  ral  I  y  d  i  fcha  rge  d . 
The  treatment  oí  thefe  fiílnlas  is  varíous, 
accordfng  to  the  habít  and  particular  dií- 
poíition  of  the  parts  affecled,    The  ge- 
neral Ireatrnent  is  as  follows,    Let  the 
callous  líps  of  the  fiftiila  be  cut  off,  and 
the  pam  brought  togtrher  by  a  flícking 
plaíler,  after  they  ha  ve  been  dreflVd  by 
fome  vulnerary  balfamj  over  the  plafter 
íliould  he  laid  a  nariow  com prefs,  on 
each  fide  pf  the  wonnd,  and  the  whole 
/  '  ^  retaine<1 
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retaíned  by  a  firi£t  bandage  j  which 
done,  the  patienfs  knees  are  to  be  tied 
togetívei  j  and  ltri£t  ordcrs  given  him,  to 
üe^till  in  bed,  that  the  lips  of  the  woúnd 
may  more  eafily  unite  with  cach  oiher. 
Por  the  iirJJ-  few  days  after  the  operatioñ, 
the  patient  fhould  be  allowed  very  lítíle 
drink,  that  lie  may  not  be  o  fren  exeited 
t0  make  water s  and  the  dreífings  íhouJd 
nút  be  removed  till  the  fecond  or  ihírd 
day  after  the  opera  tion,  or  lili  the  pa- 
tient  can  con  tai  n  hís  liríne.  For  Tome 
time  afterwards  the  patiens  muft  obferve 
a  íhrift  régimen. 
Fístula  laciir.ymal]s,  a  di  fea  fe  which 
atracks  the  great  caí  un  cíe  in  the  ínward 
córner  oí  the  eye.  S  ee  the  arríele  E Y  E . 
The  firft  degree  of  thís  di  fea  fe  ítops  up 
the  natural  paflage  of  the  tears,  and 
fosees  them  to  run  down  the  cheek  ¡  the 
iecond  is  when  pos  is  míxed  with  the 
tearSj  which  preceeds  fometimes  from  a  ti 
opening  in  the  fkin,  between  the  nofe 
and  the  great  córner  of  the  eye  ¡  the  laft 
h  when  the  pus  has  not  only  corroded 
the  neighbou  ring  parts,  whSeh  are  íbft, 
but  has  afFeEted  the  bone  which  lies  iiñ- 
derncath .  Thís  íaít  íbrt  of  fi  fluía  fome*? 
limes  tnrns  canee rous»  and  Riverhis  ad- 
vites  not  to  meddra  with  ít  at  all. 
Whaíevcr  may  be  the  caufe  of  thís  dif- 
order,  whéther  the  ftnalUpox,  or  frene  h 
difeafej  ¡t  atways  ítops  up  ihe  riáfai 
conduit, 

Ef  the  abfcefs  ís  not  open,  a  time  muft 
he  chofen  when  h  is  fulleft  of  pus,  For 
thís  reafon,  the  eye  of  the  patient  muft 
be  cbfedj  and  fmall  long  pieces  oí  piafter 
nmft  be  put  one  upon  ar-otlier^  acrofs 
the  eye-Hds,  from  j be  púnela  lachry- 
malia  to  the  great  angie  of  the  eyef  The 
fuperibr  branches  of  the  canal  being 
thus  compreíTed,  that  nothihg  can  país 
that  way,  it  wíll  be  am?.ÍTed  in  the  íack, 
aiíd  a  place  proper  for  an  indíion  ilion  Id 
íhen  be  poin^d  our.  If  the  abfceís  is 
airead  y  open  the  orífice  and  the  probé 
will  fhew  where  It  ¡s  to  be  diíated,  vyhích 
nutft  be  done  by  the  biítory,  both  abo  ve 
and  be!ow>  from  the  íuperior  part  of  the 
íacfc  to  the  edge  of  the  órbita  The  fairfc 
heing  openedj  ít  muft  be  filled  with  áry 
fcnt,  which  may  be  raken  away  next 
day,  and  a  pledgít  dipt  in  a  mild  dígeí- 
tive  applíed,  which  ntuft  be  repeated  once 
ortwice  a  day,  accordingto  the  qnantity 
of  fuppüraíion  ;  when  the  íbppurátion 
begins  to  diminííh  at  every  dreíJingf  a 
(m:ú\  probé  n-uír  be  introduced  into  tbe 
Haíal  canal^  to  dilate  it  a  Jinle,  sed  to 


Sea  ve  a  paíTsge  for  the  tears  and  the  pus- 
Thls  method  mult  be  continued  till  the 
fu pp u radon  is  aímoft  ended,  ibtn  ít  may 
be  d reíTed  fu  peí  ficially,  with  dry  j  i n  f 3  or 
wiíh  a  deíic:ativej  which  wíll  complete 
the  cure  :  añer  which  it  wijl  be  proper 
to  wé'ar  a  compreíllng  banda  ge  a  faw 

.  weeks  longer  to  prevent  its  rtturíi, 
When  the  bone  lies  open,  and  ít  is  ne- 
CÉÍTary  to  penétrate  into  it5  yon  mwñ. 
direcl:  the  inítrnment  towai  ds  the  nofe, 
and  not  towards  the  na  Hit  canalj  for 
feár  of  entering  the  fin us  ma>:illafis. 

FISTÜLAR,  or  Fistulous»  üppelia^ 
tions  given  by  furgeons  tó  wounds  and 
ulcerf,  which  degenerate  into  Muías. 
See  the  article  Fístula. 

FistulaRj  aínong  botanifis,  is  applied 
to  leaves  and  flowers  *hat  are  tubular,  or 
refembie  a  hollow  pipe. 

FíT,  in  medicine,  denotes  mu ch  the  fa me 
with  paroxyfnru    See  PáROXVSM. 

Fits  of  eafy  rcfieElhn  and  tranfip.:Jfwn^  m 
opti'cs,  See  the  aiticles  Reflectioíí 
and  Transmissicn* 

Fits  $f  tht  mstherj  the  farne  müi  hyfleríc 
afieclíon. 

FI  l  CHEE'',  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied 
to  a  croík,  1  when  the  iower  end  of  it 
\$  íliarpened  into  a  point,  as  in  píate 
XCVIIL  fig.  3. 

i  Cro  fies  are  ib  metí  mes  fitched  by  only  * 
point  going  out  from  the  broad  foot 
th  e  r  eof ,  and  ib  m  e  t  i  me  s  th  ey  gota  p  ei  in  g 
away  from  the  center  to  the  poinr,  ia 
which  cafe  it  is  faid  to  be  fitchee  on  the 

.  fouith  part,  The  rea  fon  of  this  croíé's 
beirg  íb  painted,  Macktnzy  Aippo/es 
be,  that  as  the  primitiva  Chriítíans  weie 
wont  to  carry  croífes  with  rhem  where- 
foever  ihey  AVent  for  devotron,  when 
they  fettlcd  themfelves  ín  thei'r  journey, 
at  any  place,  they  might  £jí  thefe  por-, 
tabte  cioífts  in  the  greund. 

FITCHES,  in  huíbandry,  a  fort  of  pulfe, 
more  genera \ly  known  by  the  ñame  of 
thíck-p'ea,  or  cicer.     See  the  article 

Fitches  are  cultirated  eirher  for  feeding 
cattle,  or  improving  the  iaüé,  They 
make  %  whclfome  and  naurifliíng  food^ 
whtther  given  in  the  firaw,  or  thraílied 
cur4  When  fown  only  to  improve  the 
foil,  they  are  plowed  in  juíl  as  they  be- 
gin  to  blolíom,  by  which  me  ansa  tough 
ítiffcjay  íbil  is  much  enriched. 
FITZ,  malees  pan  of  the  íbtname  of  forne? 
óf  i  he  nátnrál  fons  of  the  kings  of- 
England,  a?  Fítí^rcy  j  ^hich  is  purely 
Fiencli,  and  íigniñes  the  kírg's  fon,  **+  \ 
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FIVF  CHtmCHES,  a  bííhop's  fee  of  JLower 
Bungary,  76  miles  fouth  of  Buda. 

FIVES,  or  Vives,  in  íarriery.  See  the 
article  Vives* 

FIÜMEj  oí-  Ve it,  a  port-town  of 
Iftria,  fiibjeSi  to  the  houJé  of  Auitría  : 
eafíjong.  i5Q,  and  north  lat.  4.3  er  45'.  ■ 

FlXATiQN,  in  chemiílry,  tlie  1  ender  i  ng 
any  volatice  íbbftance  fíxed,  To  as  not  to 
fiy  off  upon  being  expofed  to  a  great 
heat  ;  henee, 

ríXED  bodies  are  thofe  which  bear  a 
coníiderabie  degree  of  heat  with  out  eva- 
porating,  or  loíing  any  of  their  weight. 
Gold  ís  the  moft  ñxed  of  ali  metáis.  A 
quantity  of  very  puré  gold3  aíter  be- 
íng  placed  ín  the  eye  of  a  glafs  fii'r* 
íiace  for  two  moofchs,  was  found  not  to 
liave  loft'  any  fenhble  pait  of  its 
vj-esght. 

However,  gold  itfelf,  expofed  on  a  piece 
oí  charcos!  to  the  focns  of  a  bummg- 
glafs  is  found  to  diminiíh  ;  and,  Ín  pro- 
portion  to  this  diminution,  there  a  rife 
an  infinite  mimher  of  JittSe  glaíTy  drops 
of  a  greenifh  coíour,  which  fwell  ar& 
éniarge  as  the  gold  difappears.  But 
this>  fay  fomej  is  no  demrmftratíon  that 
the  gold  ¡s  vitrified  :  it  ¡s  rather  the  afties 
of  the  coaU  becaufe,  if  t  h  e  gol  ti  be 
evaporated  on  a  body  which  yields  rio 
3fh.es,  you  ha  ve  no  glafs.  Be  this  as  it 
tvití,  theexperiment  ftiews  that  gold  may 
be  evaporated  j  and  fince  gold  is  not  ñxtó$ 
we  may  fafely  concEude,  that  there  is  no 
body  abfotutely  fo*  See  the  anieles 
G01.D  and  Burninc-glass. 
Fíxed  Mercury,*!  tMercury, 

FtXED  NlTRE,        I  jNlTREi 

Fíxed  Salts,      >See\  Salt, 

FlXED  SlCNS,         i        /  SlCN. 

Fíxed  Stars>     J  *-Star. 

FLACCID1TY,  among  pbyficians,  a  dif- 
order  of  tbe  folids,  cured  by  aftringent 
and  cardiac  medidles,  joined  with  ex- 
ercife  and  good  air. 

PLAG>  a  general  ñame  for  colon  rs, 
Jtandards,  antients,  banners,  enfigns, 
£fc,  which  are  frenuenlly  confomulcd 
with  each  other,  See  Colour, 
The  faíbíon  of  pointed,  or  triangular 
flags,  as  now  ufed*  Rod.  Toletan  a  fin  res  3 
came  from  the  mahometan  Aiabs,  or 
Sarscens,  npon  their  feizing  of  Spain, 
before  which  time  ali  the  engines  of  war 
were  ftretched*  or  extended  on  crofs 
pieces  gf  woodi  líke-  the  banners  of  a 
church,  Tbe  pirates  of  Álgiers,  and 
throughont  the  coaíls  oí  Earbary,  bear 
an  hexagonal  ñag. 


Flag  is  more  partícularly  ufed  at  fftl , 
Í'dv  the  col 011  rs,  antíents,  fíandartís}  ^ 
borne  on  the  tops  of  the  mafts  oí  velW 
to  notify  the  perfon  who  commands  th¿ 
íhfp,  of  wbat  n^iion  it  is,  and  whether 
it  be  eq nípped  for  war  or  trade.  $?* 
píate  XCIX. 

The  admiial  rn  chief  carnes  bis  ílag  on 
the  rnain  top  j  the  vice-admiral  orí  the 
fore  top  ;  and  the  rear  adrniral  on  the 
mizzen-top, 

When  a  cotincil  of  war  is  to  be  held  at 
fea,  i  i  it  be  011  boa  id  the  admimí,  thcy 
hang  a  flag  ín  the  tmín  íhrouds  j  if  in 
the  vice^admíral,  in  the  fore^flitouds j 
andifin  the  rear- admira^  in  thenmzen 
ílirouds. 

Beíides  the  national  fiagf  merchant-íliíps 
frequently  bear  Itfíer  flags  00  ihe  nvzzen 
maft,  with  the  arms  of  the  city  where 
the  mafter  ordináriiy  refjdes;  and  on 
the  fore-maíf,  with  tbe  arms  of  the  phee 
where  the  per  fon  whofreights  tbera  Ym?t 

Flag,  in  french  fanion»  a  fmall  banner 
of  diítinclion  ftruck  ín  the  bae^agE- 
waggons  of  the  army,  to  diíringuiíh  the 
baggage  of  one  brigade,  or  battaiion, 
from  that  of  another,  ihat  tbe  y  may  be 
marfhalled  by  the  waggon -  m a ft er-gci>: ral 
according  to  the  rank  of  their  brigada, 
.  where  they  are  to  keep  during  the  majch 
to  avoid  confüíion» 

To  UwiWi  or flrike  tbe  Flag,  ís  to  pul!  it 
down  upon  the  cap,  or  to  take  it  ín,  out 
of  the  iefpeí>t  or  fubmiíiion,  due  from 
ali  fbíps  or  ícets  inferior  to  thoíe  any 
way  julíly  thcír  fuperiors*  To  lower  or 
íirike  the  flag  in  an  engagement  ia  a, 
figo  of  yieiding, 

The  way  of  leadíng  a  fliip  in  trinmph 
is  to  He  the  ílags  to  the  íhrouds,  or  the 
gallery,  in  íhe  hind  part  of  the  íliip,  and 
let  them  hang  down  towards  the  water, 
and  to  tow  the  veffels  by  the  Etern* 
Livy  reiatesj  that  this  was  the  way  the 
Romans  nfed  thofe  of  Carthage. 

To  hea<ve  out  the  Flag,  ís  to  put  out}  or 
put  abroad,  the  ftig. 

To  hang  out  the  <whil£  Ft  AG,  ís  to  afls 
quaner^  or  it  íhews  when  a  veífel  is  ar- 
ri  ved  on  a  ccair,  that  it  has  no  hofbíe 
intention,  but  comes  to  trade?  or  ihe 
like,  The  red  j&ag  is  a  fign  oi  défiance^ 
and  battle. 

FlaS-officers,  thofe  wbo  eommand  (he 
fe  vera!  fquadtons  of  a  fleet,  fuch  are  the 
admiráis,  více-admirals,  and  rear  ad- 
miráis. 

The  flag-ofncers  in  our  pay,  are  the 
admiraly  v ice-a dmii  al  *  and  rear-adimraTí 
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oí  llie  wbite,  redj  and  hlOe,  See  the 
arricie  Admiral* 
FLAG-sHJPt  a  jhíp  commanded  by  a  ge- 
neral 01  flag-ofticer,  who  lias  a  right 
to  can 7  á  fhg,  in  ctín5iadiít5n6\ion  to 
¿he  fecondary  vefTels  under  the  command 
■  thereof- 

Flag-staves,  are  fíaves  fet  on  the  heads 
of  the  jop-gaüaitt-mafts,  fervmg  to  le£ 
fly,  'orunfurlf  the  flag. 

jFLÁGSj  in  f^lconry,  are  the  feathers  in 
a  hlwk's  wing,  near  the ..principa)  ones. 

Flag  ii  alio  uíed  for  fedge,  a  kind  of 
fuíít ;  and  for  the  upp&r  pait  of  turf, 
^|reH  óff  to  burn. 

Flác-flower,  in  botány,  a  plant  called 
by  bota  «i  Üs  iris  i    See  the  anide  Iris. 

^t^WORMj   t !iat  fúund  in  flaggy  or 
fe  da  y  places.    &ee  the  artícle  Worm, 
'  Cont'FLAG,  in  botan  y¿  rbc  fanie  with  gla- 
¿ibíus'.   See  the  artícle  Glad  i  olus • 

Swietfiented  FlaG,  a  ríame  fometmies 
gitrgn  to  theacoms  of  galanga!.  See  the 
afílete  Galán  üal« 

pLAGELL  ANTES,  w  11 1  p  p  e  r  s,  ¡n 
chürch-hiílorys  certain  entbuíiaits  in  the 
thuEeentli ceiUury3  who  maímained,  that 
theve  was  no  remiffion  of  fins  without 
fl^ellation,  or  whipping,  Accordingly, 
ttiéy  walked  i II  pro  ce/Ron,  preceded  by 
priefts  carryiog  the  aofr,  and  publiciy 
íafhed  themíelves,  till  the  blood  dropped 
ftosn  theír  naked  backs. 

VI AGE LL ARIA,  irvbotany,  a  gemís  of 
the  hexandria  monógama  clafs  of  piants, 
without  any  flow^r- petáis  ;  the  perian- 
tliEiim  is  divíded  into  üx  í'egments  ;  and 
ihe  ¡fruit  ís  a  round  ifh  berry,  containing 
a  (ingle  feed,  , 

&AGEOLET,  or  Flajeolet¿  a  little 
ilute,  ufed  chiefly  by  fliepherdsj  and 
comitry  peo  píe,  It  h  made  of  box,  or 
other  hard  wood,  and  fome  Limes  of  ivory, 
and  has  íix  lióles  befides  that  at  the 
boitom,  the  mouth-piece,  and  that  be- 
liind  the  ñecle.    See  ¿he  article  Flute. 

FLAIL,  an  ínílniment  for  thrafhing  corn, 
See  and  THRASHING. 

A  fiail  con  lid  g  of  the  followmg  parts, 
h.  The  hand-ftaíF,  or  piscc  held  in  the 
tbreflier's  hand.  %,  The  íwiple,  or  that 
pa r t  which  ftrtke s  out  thecorn.  3.  Th e 
caplins,  or  ítrong  double  leathers,  made 
faft  to  the  tops  of  the  hand-íhft  and 
fwiple,  4.  The  mtddk-band,  bcíngthe 
leather  tbon^  or  fiíh-íktrtj  that  ties  the 
caplins  together, 

FLAIR,  in  the  fea-language*    When  a 
íliip  is  houled  in  near  the  water,  lo  that 
the  work  abo  ve  hangs  over  too  mucb-'  it 
Vol.IL 


ís  faíd  to  flair  over.  This  mates  rbfi 
i];ip  more  roomy  aloft,  for  the  men  to 
ufe  their  arms. 

FL A IRE>  a fpecies of ray-fiíh,  more Tjfually 
calíed  íkate.    See  the  arti ele  Seca  r  E* 

FLAKEj  ameng  gardeners,  a  kind  oí 
fti  iped  carnatíonSj  with  on!y  two  colour?» 

FLAMEE  AU?  a  kind  of  large  ta  per,  made 
of  he  copen  wícks,  by  pouring  meketl 
wax  on  their  top»  and  letting  it  run  dowti 
to  the  bottom.  Thís  done,  they  lay 
tliem  to  dry  5  after  whícb  they  rol]  them 
on  a  table,  and  joín  fotir  of  them  toge- 
iher  by  means  of  a  red-bot  iron  3  and 
thon  pour  on  more  wax,  till  the  ñambeau 
ís  brought  to  the  íize  reqoired, 
Fíambeaus  are  of  dirferent  lengths,  and 
made  either  of  whiíe  or  y  ello  w  wax< 
They  Teñ  e  to  give  light  in  the  ííreets  aí 
níghtj  or  on  ocsafíon  of  i]3u mmationSi 

FL  AMBOROUGH-HE.AD,  in  geography^ 
a  cape  or  promontory  of  YorkOiire3  five 
m  Ü  es  e  a  [í  o  f  B  ú  rl  i  n  gto  11  :  eali  lo  ng ,  ao'f 
north  lat,  54*  15', 

The  villa  ge  ofFlamhoroiigh  has  íts  ñame, 
as  íbme  think,  from  the  word  fíame,  be- 
can  fe  of  a  wateb-tower  hete,  with  iights 
for  the  ufe  of  failors, 
FLAME,  flamma,  ijn  phy^ology,  the  fmall 

'  parts  of  an  ínflammable  or  conílderably 
nníluotis  body,  that  are  fet  on  fire,  or 
biiíkEy  agitated  or  thrown  oíF,  with  a 
certain  vibra  ti  ve  motíon  ar  the  fu  tface  of 
that  body  into  the  open  aír  :  or  in  Sir 
líaac  Newton's  wordsf  -  the  flame  of  a 
body  is  only  the  fmoke  thereof  heated 
red  hot  i  and  the  fmoke  is  only  the  vola- 
tile  part  of  the  body  feparated  by  the 
fire,  See  FifcE  and  SMO-KE. 
Fíame  can  noc  exíít  with  out  oil  \  whencé 
it  ís  that  aíhes,  fandj  glafsf  ftones  and 
eartb,  do  not  ñame  uppn  ignition,  but 
rather  danip  and  extmgoífh  fíame»  As 
oil  isthen  the  only  inflammable  fubftance 
in  n ature,  we  may  be  díréíled  to  the 
meaos  of  preven t i  ng  conflagrations,  by 
uíing  fucb  matedals  in  building  as  con- 
tain  little  or  no  oil.  And  this  direétion 
míght  be  likewife  extended  to  the  making 
incombulUble  paper,  for  valuabte  books 
and  manufcriptSj  fifí. 
All  flame  carches  and  exifts  only  on  the 
fürface  of  infla  rom  a  ble  bodies  s  w  henee 
we  are  led  to  inven t  methods  of  cafing  or 
otherwiíe  defendlng  the  wood-works  of 
íhips  and  bu itdi  ngs ,  from  acciden  ts  by  fire, 

,  All  inflammabie  bodiesj  as  fuSphor,  oil, 
wax,  wood,  &C,  by/flaming,  ws»fte  and 
vániíhinto  burnin^  imcke;  which  fmoke, 
ir  the  fíame  be  haíllly  put  ouí,  is  fery 
7  Y  rtliík 
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thick  and  viílble,  and  fometimes  fmells 
Ürongly  i  but  in  tile  fíame,  toíes  tts  fmell 
by  hurníng  ;  and  according  to  the  na  ture 
oí  the  ímoke,  the  fíame  h  of  thís  or  that 
colqur  !  thus  the  ñame  of  fulphurie  blne| 
that  ofeamphor,  white  $  that  of  tallow, 
yellow7  &tt  When  gun-powder  takes 
fiie,  it  goes  oíF  m  a  flaming  fmoke. 
The  n  ce  proceeds  the  difieren  ce  of  the  co- 
loui  s.  of  bodies,  as  viewed  by  day-light, 
candle-líght,  fire-líglit,  fblphureous- 
iight,  £r¿\ 

As  the  pi  eííiire  of  the  fire  k  greateft  abotit 
the  u p per  parts,  and  leaft  towardsthe  át- 
cumference  of  the  bafe,  when  ce  the  air 
fi  n  di  ng  húñ  reftítance  from  that  part, 
drives  the  fíame  upwardy  and  as  the 
fice  ís'denfeít.  and  coniequenrly  flibigéftj 
ahout  the  nmldle,  it  thence  follows,  that 
the  fíame  wi!l  rife  higher  from  the  míddle 
of  the  fire  tban  froni  it*  fides,  where  the 
quamity  of  fire  fe  con  fi  derabí  y  leíTeñed  ; 
and  henee  we  ice  the  reafon  of  the  pyra* 
midal  figuré  oí  fíame. 
Vital  Flame,  a  fine,  warn?,  igncous  fnb- 
íhnce,  fuppofed,  by  fome,  to  re  lid  e  in  the 
hearts  of  animal^  as  neceíftry  to  life ; 
01  rather  as  that  which  cónfíítutes  life 
Stfelf, 

To  preferve  this  fíame,  they  jndge  the 
a  ir  taken  in*  by  refrnration,  to  he  as  ne- 
-  ceíTary  as  it  is  to  the  confervation  of  or- 
dinary  flame,  Other&j  ho  wevers  not  leía 
ío  be  depended  on,  find  no  more  ín  the 
notíon  of  a  vital  fíame,  than  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  bodyj  which  is  always  as 
the  velocíty  of  the  circulating  blocd,  and 
is  the  effecí  of  that  círculation, 
FLAMEN,  ín  román  antrquity,  the  ñame 
oi'anorder  oí  priefts,  inít-tutíid  by  Ro- 
nmliis  or  Ñama  5  authors  not  being 
agreed  on  thís  head. 

They  were  originaJíy  oniy.  three,  v¡z , 
the  ñamen  dialis,  flamen  martiaiís,  and 
flamen  quirimis»  They  were  cbofen  by 
the  people,  and  infla!  led  by  the  íovereígu 
pon  t  iff.  Af  te  rw  a  rd  s3  the  i  r  n  u  mber  was 
in  crea  fed  to  fifieen  ¿  the  threé  fírft  of 
wbom  were  fenarors,  and  cali  ed  fía  mines 
mejores  5  the  oiher  twelve,  taken  from 
among  the  people,  being  denominad 
fía  mí  ti  es  minores, 

The  flamen  dialis,  or  pricft  of  Júpiter, 
was  a  confiderable  perlón  átRome.;  the 
'.flamen  martialis,  or  piicít  of  Mars,  was 
,  the  fecond  in  digníty  ;  and  the  flamen 
quii  ínaJis,  vva$  the  next  to  hsnv 
The  greater  flamens  wore  the  robe  edged 
with  p  arpie,  líke  that  of  the  great  magif- 
tratcs,  had  an  ivory-chair,  and  fat  in  the 
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fenate,  They  wore  a  iitEle  band  of 
thread  (ñamen)  abont  their  head  j  frotn 
wliencej  according  to  Varro,  they  had 
their  ñame. 

T here  wei e  11  ke w ife  flaminic ae3  or  prl t ft, 
eíTesf  v*ho  were  the. wj ves  of  the  ñi  mines 
di  ales .  Theie  wore  a  fíame- colonred 
habita  on  which  was  painled  the  image 
of  a  thunder-bolt  ¡  and  abo  ve  their  head* 
drefs>  they  woie  green  oak  boughs* 
They  are  often  mentioned  in  inferiptions, 
FLAMJNGOj  in  orniihology,  a  bird  other- 
wite  called  phoenicopterus*  See  the  artlde 

PHOENlCOPTEaUS. 

FLA.MMULA,  in  antiquity?  a  kinoHef 
flag,  fo  called  from  íts  pointed  figure. 
It  wss  parnted  of  difíerent  colouis,  te 
dillinguím  the  fevei  al  baüalions  and  cora- 
pan  ¡es  from  each  other, 

PLANCH,  FiiANQUE,  or  Flasqiie,  ín 
hcraldry,  an  ordinary  akvays  horne 
doable  3  being  the  íegment  of  a  circular 
fuperficTes* 

FLANDERSj  a  provínce  of  the  Netlier- 
Jandsj  boonded  by  the  Germán  fea  snd 
the  United  provinces,  011  the  north  j  by 
the  provínce  of  Brabante  on  the  eaft  \  by 
Hainau  lt  and  "Ar Cois }  on  the  louth ;  and 
by  a n other  part  of  Artois  and  the  Ger- 
mán fea,  on  the  weft ;  being  about  fixíy 
miles  long,  and  fifty  broad,  and  divided 
between  the  Aüñrians,  the  French,  and 

.  theDutch. 
Flanders  is  a  perfeclly  champaign  eouu- 
try,  with  not  a  rilin^  g round  or  hiJJ  is 
it?  and  w  a  te  red  wiih  many  fine  rivera 
and  canal?»  Its  ehlef  commodities  are 
fine  lace,  ünen,  and  tapeftry. 

FLANCLt  or  Flannel,  a  loofe  fort  oF 
woolien  írufF,  not  crofled,  and  woveona 
loom  with  two  treddles,  líke  baize. 

FLAN  K,  i  o  the  m  a  negé,  the  iide  of  a  hoife 
between  the  ribs  and  haunches.  A  well 
flanked  horfe,  is  obe  that  has  wide  and 
well  made  ribs,  and  a  good  body* 

Flanks  of  an  &rmy¡  are  the  troops  en- 
ea mped  on  the  right  and  left,  as  the 
flanks  of  a  battalion  are  the  files  on  the 
right  and  lefL 

Flank  of  a  bafkijy  in  fortifica! ion,  that 
part  wlíich  juins  the  face  to  the  enrtin, 
See  the  ai t ¡ele  Bastión. 
Engineers  differ  íery  much  ahont  raifíng 
the  fíank?  fome  makíng  ít  perpendicubr 
to  tbe  face,  ib  me  to  the  citrón  *  and 
other s  to  the  Une  of  defénee  5  fome  agaia 
make  it  an  angle  of  98^  with  the  cur- 
tjn,  w'iere^s  Vnirban  makes  ít  the  cliord 
of  a  fegment,  whofe  center  is  the  angje 
ai  the  ílioulder  gf  íhe  next  baflícn*  Its 
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ttfe  te  to  deferid  the  curtí nf  arad  ihe  flank 
and  face  of  the  oppofite  baftíon  ,  to  de- 
ferid the  paffage  of  the  moat,  batter  the 
fallía  nt  nngles  of  the  coumerfcarp  and 
glacis,  from  whence  the  befiegers  ruin 
theflanks  wíth  tlieír  artillery,  in  order  to 
iake  away  the  defence  of  the  oppofite 
haftion. 

Obüqtte  Fí.aNk,  or/¡ww¿FLANK?  that  part 
of  the  curtin,  from  whence  the  face  of 
the  oppoñte  ba  ilion  may  be  di  feo  ve  red, 
f t ind  F l ank,  o iL  ¿10  Fl  ANitj  o r  covered 
FlaNic  j  one  of  the  platforms  of  tlie  caze- 
mate.  See  article  Cazemate. 
Thefe  retiied  flanks  are  a  great  defence 
to  the  oppofite  baftion,  and  to  the  paífagc 
of  the  moat,  becaufe  the  beíiegers  can- 
noÉ  fee  ñor  ealíty  dífmount  theír  gmis* 
The  curtir*  i 5  eíieemed  the  ftrorjgeít  part 
of  a  fortification,  becaufe  fíanked  at  both 
cnds;  and  the  face  is  aceounted  the 
weakeft,  as  havíng  only  one  defence  from 
the  oppoíite  flank. 

FLANKED,  flanquee  ¡  in  hcraldiy,  is  ufed 
by  the  Frenen  to  exprefs  our  partí  per 
falticr* 

Coats,  however,  raakes  Í£  to  he  the  fame 
with  ftanch*    See  the  article  FlaNch. 

Fía&ked  angle,  in  fortificación,  that 
formed  hy  the  two  faces  of  a  baftion, 

FLANKING  angle,  or  angle  ef  the  te- 
íiAiLLE,  that  compofed  of  the  two  línes 
of  defence,  and  pointing  towards  the  cui> 
tin,   See  the  article  Tenaille, 

Fl a  h  k  1  n  g  Uñé  of  defence.  See  the  article 
Line  <?fdeft?ice, 

FLÁSKL,  a  born,  or  the  üke,  made  for  car- 
rying  of  powder,  havíng  a  meafure  for 
the  charge  of  the  piece  for  the  top. 

ÍLAT,  in  the  fea-Ianguage*  To  ÍJat  in 
the  fore-fail,  is  to  bad  ir  ín  by  theiheet, 
as  near  the  íhip's  fide  as  poíJibJe  3  which 
is  done*  when  afiiip  will  not  fall  off  ñora 
thewind* 

Fíats,  in  mu  fie,  a  kind  of  additional 
floícs,  which,  toget  her  with  íharp?,  ferve 
to  remedy  the  dtfecls  of  roufical  inftm- 
m  s  ms ,  w  h.ercin  te  rrí  pera  m  en  t  i  s  re  q  u  i  red  * 
Sée  Tbmperament  and  ShtARP. 
The  natural  ícale  of  muñe  being  Itmiied 
to  foced  founds,  and  adjulted  toan  in-' 
ítrument,  ihe  ínftrument  wül  be  found 
defectíve  in  man  y  points  j  antl  part  ¡cu- 
lárlfr  in  that  we  can  only  proceed  from 
any  note  by  one  particular  order  of  de- 
^nesj  ihat  for  this  re  a  fon,  we  caniiot 
nnd  ány  interval  required,  from  any  note 
«pwards  or  downwards  -t  and  that  a  fong 
inay  be  fo  comrived,  as  that  if  it  be  be- 
ftvnby  any  paiticuhr  tiote  or  kitcr,  ail 


the  ínter  vals,  or  other  notes,  íliall  be  JufHy 
found  on  the  infh  mnent,  or  In  the  fixed 
feries  5  yet  were  the  fong  begun  wíth  any 
other  note,  we  could  not  fo  proceed.  See 
the  anieles  Se  ale  and  Inter  val. 
To  re m ove  or  fupply  thls  def¿£V,  mu fí cí- 
an s  ha  ve  recoürté  to  a  le  de  proceeding 
by  twelve  degrees,  that  is  thirteen  notes 
to  an  oclave,  including  the  ex  tremes  \ 
which  makes  the  inítrurnent..  fo  perfe6t, 
that  there  is  but  little  reafon  to  complain. 
This,  1  hercio  re,  is  the  preferí  t  fyftem  or 
fea  le  for  inftriimtiits  that  haye  the  ir 
found?  fixed,  VÍ&.  beíwixt  the  extremes 
cfeverytone  of  the  natural  fea  le,  is  put 
a  found  or  note,  which  divides  it  into 
two  onequal  partSj  called  femi  tones  ? 
henee  the  whole  may  be  cal  Ir  d  the  femi- 
tonic  fcale,  containtng  twelve  femi  tones 
betwixt  thirteen  notes,  in  the  compafs  oí 
an  oítave. 

Now  to  p tefe r ve  the  dístonic  feries  dif- 
tinít,  chele  inferted  notes  either  take  the 
ñame  o:'  the  natural  note  next  below, 
with  the  charadter  calieda  fharp  j  o  r 
the  narne  of  the  natural  note  next  above  ítp 
with  the  charaíler  U  ,  called  a  03 1.  Thu3 
D  'e  ,  or  D  ñat,  íignlfies  a  femi  tone  be- 
low  D  natural  ;  and  i  i  indiíferent^  ín 
the  maín,  wbether  the  Inferted  note  b& 
accoiinied  as  a  fíat  or  íharp, 
This  femi-tonic  feries,  or  (cale,  Is  veiy 
exa£tly  rtprefented  by  the  keys  of  the 
organ,  the  lowermoft  range  of  keys 
being  the  natural  or  díatonic  notes  j  snrl 
thofe  behínd,  the  artificial  ones,  or  the 
fíats  and  fharpSj 

FLATTING,  in  gijdiDg?,  íslhe  givíng  the 
work  a  Iight  tonch,  in  the  places  not  hur- 
niíhed,  with  a  pencü  dípt  in  fixe7  in  which 
a  little  ver  mil  ion  is  íbmetimes  mixt. 
This  ferves  to  p  re  fe  r  ve  and  prevent  its 
fíawing,  when  liandled.    See  Gilpjng. 

FLATULENCY,  in  medicine,  a  diforder 
of  the  bowels  arsíing  From  a  weak  íío- 
mach,  and  cuide  fkrulent  aüment,  as 
pea  fe ,  beans,  hmtiles,  coleworts,  hard  fat 
íh(l\,  and  the  like  j  which  degeneróte  in- 
to wind,  c¡e;uing  great  anxiety  if  not 
evacurited,  and  dimculty  of  breathíng» 
An  other  cauíe  of  fjatulencies  are  eongef- 
tions  of  hlood  i:i  the  branches  of  the  vena 
porta  j  w henee,  proceed  anxieties  of  the 
praecórdía,  difR-ult  breathin^,  colic  paini, 
])eait-hurñ,  hcaví-achs,  vértigo,  and 
w  alelí  fulnefs. 

If  the  flatu|encies  arife  from  crndítíe?  ín 
*  the  ítomadi,  evacuatíons  are  firíl  of  -Ai 
neceíTary  \  aíter  vvhicri  may  begivfn  hir- 
7  V  *  tejSj 
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ters,  a  roma  t  íes,  carmínatlves,  and 
ftreng  the  neis,  with  a  fpare  dietand  ex  er- 
óle. If  ir  proceeds  from  congeftions  of 
bíoodj  as  is  the  cafe  of  hypochondtiacs,  a 
vein  muft  be  opened  j  and  if  the  body  is 
coftive,  an  emolüent  dytfer  or  a  gentle 
laxative  wili  be  proper,  If  tbefe  fail, 
ehalybeate  medicines  ate  to  be  called  in, 
as  tin&ure-of  vi  triol  of  iíon,  fteel  filíngs 
íinely  powdered,  froni  fix  to  ten  grains,  or 
oi  I  of  cinnamen  wilh  fugar  or  bitters, 
fpaw-waters,  and  conftant  exsrcife. 

FLATULENT  tumqurs,  in  furgery, 
See the  3f  ticte  Pneítjm  atocelü. 

FLAUTINO,  in  mufle,  the  fame  with  fla- 
geolet.    See  the  arricie  Flaceolet. 

FLAW,  ín  the  lía  language,  iignifies  a 
fudden  guft  of  wind. 

J?LAX}  ¿¡mW)  in  botany.  See  Lisuíí. 
Flax  is  an  excellent  commodity,  and  the 
cultivaron  of  it  a  good  piece  of  huf- 
bandry.  It  will  thríve  in  any  found  3aud> 
but  that  which  has  lain  long  fallow  ís 
beft  \  which  being  well  plowed,  and  laid 
fíat  and  even,  th*  feeds  "muft  be  fown  in 
3  warm  feafon,  about  the  middle  or  etid 
pf  March,  or  ?.t  fartbeit  the  begiuning 
of  Aps ü  ;  and  if  a  wet  íeafon  .happen, 
weed ing  will  be  n e cefla  iy .  Th e  beít  í'ee d 
js  that  brought  froín  the  eaft  con  n ti  y, 
^hichj  ib  o*  dcátj  yet  eafiJy  repays  the 
cíiajge  :  this  wij|  U\\  two  or  three  cr$ps, 
vthen  it  is  advííeable  to  renew  the  éeds 
Bgaiiv  Of  the  beít  fecd,  t^vobufliels  may 
feive  for  a  11  acre  j  but  more  muft  be  aU 
lowed  of  hame'-Teeíí-  becaufe  it  grows 
fmaller.  Whcn  grown  up,  it  ought  not 
to  be  gathered  before  it  be  fully,  ripé  ;  fot 
if  pul  kid  hefore  the  blofiom  h\h3  it 
¡jackíes  away  aSmoíi  to  nothing  ;  and, 
tho'  in  appearance  ver  y  fine,  yet  i  t  luis 
jio  fubitance,  and  the  yarn  fpun  of  ít  is 
weak  and  0112 y  :  it  not  orily  waftes  in  the 
yH$(hitkgt  but  ibé  E'ínen  made  of  it  grows 
excremeiy  tilín  in  the  bleaching,  The 
píuckers  íhóuld  be  nimble,  fié  it  np 
in  handfuls,  fet  them  up  til!  peife£t]y 
dry?  and  then  hotife  fhein,  Flax  pulled 
in  the  b]dóm,  prevés  whiter  and  ftrongér 
than  if  kft  tíundíng  till  the  feed  is  rípe  ; 
but  then  ihe  feéd  ^ííl  be  Jofb  An  acre 
of  gpod  flax 3  is  íiccüiinted  worth  from 
íeven  to  twelve  ponnris,  or  more, 

preffmg  cf  Flax.  Whcn  flax  has  been 
wátéredj  and  twicc  fwíngled,  as  direcled 
UllX^sr  the  anieles  Wat E RING  áhd 
tv/iNGLiN g,  it  is  then  to  be  heckled  in 
a.  tñuch  finer  heckle  than  that  ufed  for 
lieiíip,   fíold  the  ftrik€  of  flax  ftirf  ín 


yourhandj  and  brea k  it  very  well  upon 
the  coa  ríe  hcclde  ^  favíng  the  hurds  i0 
niake  iva  1  den  clotb  of  .  This  done,  the 
ftrike  is  to  be  paffed  through  a  fineir 
heckle}  and  the  liurds  coiuijig  fVom 
then  ce  faved  for  middlíng  clotbj  and  tht 
tear  itfelf  for  the  beít  Jinen. 
Bnt  to  dreís  fUx  for  the  fineft  ufe  oí'all, 
after  bfing  bandltd  as  before,  and  Jayfe 
three  ftrikts  togethei',  plat  tht-m  in  a  piaí 
of  three  row?,  as  bard  and  elote  togetlier 
as  you  can  ■  joining  one  ío  the  tnd  oí 
anotber,  til  i  you  have  plaíted  as  much 
as  you  think  convenient :  then  btgiti 
anotber  plat,  and  aJd  as  man  y  feveral 
ooes,  as  you  think  will  make  a  rol!  ¡  af- 
terwards  wreattitng  them  haid  Eo^ulierj 
■make  .up  the  \o\\  5  which  done^  put  as 
msny  as  you  jndge  convenient  into  a 
beinp  trougbj  and  beat  them  foundlyj 
rather  move  than  Jefs  than  you  do  hemp, 
Next  open  and  unplat  them,  dividing 
each  ítrike  very  carefuljy  from  each, 
other  ;  and  fo  ftrike  it  througb  the  finett 
heckle  of  all,  whereof  there  are  three  forts. 
Greatcare-  mull  betaken  todo  this  genily 
and  lightly^  left  what  is  heckled  from 
then  ce  íliould  run  to  knots  ,  for  if  prc- 
'ferved  foft  líke  toLton,  tt  will  make  very 
good  linen,  each  fjound  mnning  at  leaíf 
évvq  yarcis  and  an  half*  The  tear  itfelf, 
or  fined  finjCj  will  make  a  ftiong  and 
very  fine  holiandj  innnina  at  leáft  ñv^ 
yards  in  the  pound^  See  SpiííniNG- 
In  Scbtland,  they  have  a  lint-mili,  which 
greatly  faeilitates  the  aVeflínj  of 
which  if  done  by  the  handr  will  coíi  ^d, 
the  (íone  j  whereas  it  may  bédrelTedat 
ihe  mil!  for  zs>  the  ñone,  which  is  üiií 
fnurlh  faved. 
Lav.s  regar ding  TtkX  and  hemp.  Any 
perfon  may  fet  up  the  tvade  of  breaking» 
hecklingj  and  dreíTing  of  flax  or  hemp  i 
alíb  of  fpinningí  weaving»  making,  wfti- 
tening,  &c.  clotb  made  of  hemp  or  flax 
only  1  and  that  in  all  places,  coi  porate  or 
incorpórate,  priviieged  or  not,  Foreign* 
crs  nfing  the  foreíaid  trade  for  three 
years,  íhall,  upon  takitig  the  oalhs  to  the 
gLOvernment,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  cf 
i]  a  t  ora I  f a  b j  eftsl  R  ough  or  u  nd  i'tríTed  fla  $t 
imported  from  abroa d,  pays  noduty  ]  bul 
that  which  is  dreííed  or^wroughf,  pay? 
every  hundred  weight  ^l,  tos*  'Svílfi* 
whrreof3  upon  ex portíng  it,  is  dráwp 
back  4  L  35,  irté*^  Howeveij  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  th^t  all  manner  oí  flaK, 
vvrought  oí'  unvrróugbtj  may  be  iinport* 
ed  from  Jreland  ñee  of  all  duty,  pr<> 

vídei 
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viíüed  ít  be  done  in  britiíh  or  írlíb  bottoms. 

jijirgi/jg-FLtíX,  linvm  catharücutn*  See 
ihe  articíe  LiNUfó. 

FLBA,  pdexy  in  zoolbgy,  a  gemts  of  in- 
fecís without  wlngF,  of  a  ron  ndiíh,  com- 
pretfed  figuré  :  ihe  legs  are  three  pair, 
and  íbrmeÜ,  for  leaping  :  the  eyes  are 
twt),  and  (imple :  the  mouth  is  bent 
downward  :  the  cotour  Is  a  deep  purpíé, 
approaching  to  black. 
The  ñea  is  an  infecí  which  iníeírs  bírds, 
as  we!l  as  quadrupedes,  and  lays  eggs, 
callad  nits  i  thefe  produce  a  kind  of 
nympbí,  or-white  worms  j  which  after 
fomc  time  are  transformed,  ín  the  man- 
nccof  caterpillars,  into  perfeél  fleas, 

Flea-eane,  in  hotany,  a  ñame  gíven  to 
che  píant  callad  byauthors  conyza.  Irgot 
the  ñame  of  ñea- bañe,  froin  its  ibppoied 
vtítue  of  killing  fleas.    See  Conyza.  . 

Afrkan  Flea  bañe,  a  plant  called  by  bo- 
tanifte  párthemurru    See  Parthemum, 

Swet  Flea-b AN e,  the  fame  w¡ íh  the  eri- 
geroivof  botanifts. 

Flea-eitten,  that  colour  of  a  horfe, 
which  is  white  or  grey,  ipotted  áíl  o  ver 
wítb  darle  red  di  Ai  fp'ots,    See  HoR£E„ 

Fiea-yvoRT,  the  engliíh  ñame  of  the  pfyl- 
lium  of  botaniík. 

FLEAMj  in  furgery  and  farriery,  an  in- 
{humen t  for  letting  a  man  or  horíe  blootL 
A  cafe  of  fleams,  as  ít  is  calied  by  far- 
riers,  comprchen ds  íix  forts  of  mftru- 
ments  \  two.hcoked  ones,  calied  draw- 
cr£j  and  uied  for  clesning  wounds  ¡  a 
pen-knife  ;  a  íharp-pointed  lancet,  for 
raakíng  incifions  j  and  two  .fleams,  one 
fliarpand  the  other  broad-  pointed,  'Xhefe 
íaft  are  fcraewhat  like  the  poánt  of  a 
hnter,  fixed  in  aflathandíe,  oníy  nolonger 
tban  isjuít  necefiary  toopen  the  vein. 
Many  of  the  german  furgeons  let  blood 
with  a  fiéam5  repreíented  in  píate 
XCVÍII-  %*  4*  They  hold  the  pan  B 
in  theif  hand  -t  and,  applying  tbe  point 
A  ;o  the  vein,  ílrike  the  part  C  with  une 
of  the  ñngers  of  the  other  hand,  Othei  5 
ufe  a  neater  inftrument,  or Tp ring- flea m» 
reprefentedj  tbid.  n°  i.  Thís being  drawn 
üp,  they  apply  the  poínt  A  to  tbe  vein, 
and  the  11  let  it  go  by  prefling  upon  B, 
Howfiver,  as  the  poñtion  and  flze  oí  the 
veins  are  difFeient  m  dififerent  per  fon  s,  the 
lances  is  fuund  to  be  the  moít  convement 
inftrtiment  for  tbis  purpofe.    See  the  ar- 

tide'lANCIT, 

Fkams  impoited/  bcíides  the  dtity  on 
ñeelj  pay  each-~  d.  and  draw  ba;k  on 
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exüortatjon  — d.    See  Steel* 
i  oo 

FLECHE,  a  town  of  Fiance,  uuder  the 
meridían  of  London,  twenty  miles  north* 
eaft  of  Aiigers, 

FLEECE,  the  coveríng  of  wool,  íliorn  off 
the  bodies  of  fheep.    Ste  WooL 

Grder  of  the  goldm  Fluege^  an  orderof 
kr.j'ghthood  tníLiiuted  by  Philip  TL  duke 
of  Burgnndy.  Theíe  knights  at  firft 
were  twenty  füür5  heildes  the  duke  him- 
íel  f ,  w  ho  re  fer  v  et!  l  h  e  n  om  i  n  a  t  i  on  oí  fi  jc 
more  :  but  Charles  V,  encreftfed  them  to 
fifty.  He  gave  the  guai  dianfliip  of  tiits 
order  to  his  fon  Philip  king  of  Spain, 
fince  whicb  the  Spauiíh  monarcbs  are 
chíefs  of  the  oidor.  The  knights  had 
tbree  different  mantleá  ordained  them  at 
tbe  ^randfoiemníty,  the  collar  and  fleece. 

FLEET,  coaamoníy  iinplies  a  company  of 
íliips  of  war?  belonging  to  any  prínce  or 
íbte  i  but  fomcíimes  it  denotes  any  nom- 
ber  of  trading  íhíps,  employed  in  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  commerce. 
In  failingv  a  fleet  oF  men  of  waris  ufu- 
ally  divided  ínto  tbree  fquadrons  j  the 
admírala,  the  vice-admirars^  and  the 
rear- admirar s  fquadron,  all  whích,  be- 
ing diftinguifhed  by  theír  fiags  and  pen- 
dants,  are  to  put  themfelvesj  and3  as  iiear 
as  may  be,  to  keep  them  [el  ves  in  thuir 
cuñomary  places,  The  admira!, 

wítb  bis  fquadronj  to  fail  in  tbe  van, 
that  fo  be  may  lead  the  way  to  ail  the 
reft  in  the  day-time3  by  tbe  íigltt  of  bis 
flag  in  the  main-top-maít  bead  j  and  ín 
the  night-tirtie,  by  hisügbts  orlanteru?, 
The  vice  admiral  and  hisTquadron,  is  to 
fail  in  the  center,  or  muidle  of  tbe  fleet, 
the  rear- admiral,  and  the  íhíps  of  his 
fq-jadronj  to  bríng  up  tbe  rear-  But 
iometimes  other  divifions  are  made,  and 
thofe  compofed  of  tbe  lighter  íhip?  and  ■ 
the  beft  failor^  are  placed  as  wings  to 
the  van,  center*  and  rear,  See  the  ai  lides 
SquATmoN,  Admiral»  Flag,  Gfo 
For  the  difpofition  of  a  fleet  in  time  of  a 
fea-engagement  or  battle,  fee  the  artícle 
Eattle, 

Marcha  nt*fleets  generally  take  the  ir  de- 
nomínationfrom  the  place  th<;y  are  bou  nú 
to,  as  the  Turky  fieet,  Eaft*India  flLft, 
(se.  Thefe,  in  time  of  peacet  go  in  &e¿  ir> 
for  tbííir  mutual  aid  and  aíliftance :  tn 
time  of  war,  befides  this  fecurity,  they 
likewife  procure  convoys  of  men  of  war, 
eiiher  to  efeort  them  to  the  places  whiíhcr 
they  are  boundf  or  only  a  part  of  ¡he 
way,  to  a  certain  place  or  iatitude,  be- 
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ytmd  which  (-bey  are  pidged  out  of  dan- 
ger  of  piivateeis,  See  the  ai  ííc Je 

Convoy. 

FlbeT  is  atfo  a  nofed  prifon  ín  London> 
where  períons  are  commftted  fot  comesnpt 
cf  the  klng  and  h¡s  laws3  panícularlv  of 
ÍjÍ9  eourts  of  julfíce ;  or  for  debí,  where 
any  perfon  will  aoff  or  is  unable  10  pay 
hiscredítors* 

The  re  are  Urge  rules  and  a  w arden  be- 
fongtng  to  the  feei  prilbn,  which  liad  tes 
rame  from  the  float  or  fteet  of  che  river 
op  dítclv,  on  the  fine  whéreof  it  frands, 

FLEMTSH,  or  the-FLGMisn  TOtíGire,  is 
that  which  we  oiherwife  calí  lew  Dtitch, 
to  distinguí  ib  it  from  the  Germán  t  where- 
of it  is  a  coi  ruptjon,  and  a  kind  of  dialeóL 
ít difTers  from  the  Walloon,  which  ís  a 
eori  Lipuon  or  the  french  fangqágei  The 
I?¡emiíh  es  ufed  dirough  all  the  provínces 
of  the  Netherlatidís* 

Tlemisit  tirtcks,  a  neat,  ftrong,  yjsHow 
kind  oí  bricks,  hronght  from  Ffafíders, 
an<i  commoniy  uled  En  p:*ving  yards, 
flabíesj,  féte;  being  preferable  for  íach 
pn  r  poíes  to  the  c  o  ni  man  brides, 

STLENSBURGHj  a  port^town  íbbr&  to 
Penmadc,  f]j¿fcen  miles  norlh  of  the  cuy 
of  Slefwick. 

FLESH,  cm%  in  anaromy,  a  fimilar,  ñ- 
krotis  part  of  an  3  ni  mal  body,  foft  and 
bloody,  being  thal  whereof  inoft  of  the 
©iher  parts  are  compoíed,  and  whereby 
they  are  con  necled  tegether  :  or  moie 
properly,  it  is  fuch  pares  of  the  body 
where  the  blood  veñela  are  fo  fmall,  as 
only  to  retain  blood  enough  to  préferve 
ífteír  coloui  red. 

The  antient  anatomifts  rtckoned  fWe  d cf- 
ferent  kinds  of  fcVíh.  i.  MuJculous,  fi- 
brous,  or  fiftular  fiefh  \  fuch  as  is  the  fu  fa- 
llan ce  of  the  heart  and  other  mufcles.  3. 
The  parenchymous  ñtfh,  as  that  of  the 
lungs,  liver,  and  fpleen :  but  fince  the 
ufe  of  glafíes,  ít  is  piainly  di  feo  ver  ed 
that  therc  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  parenchy- 
ma,  properly  fpeaking,  but  that  atl  the 
vifcéra,  as  well  as  other  parfcs  of  the  body, 
are  vafcular3  and  nothin^  but  plex  us,  or 
net-work,  of  fmall  vedéis  and  canal 
3.  Vifcerous,  füch  as  íhe  ñtñ\  o£  ths  fio- 
machand  ^utsv  4*  Glandulous,  as  Ehat 
of  the  toníils,  íhe  parrereas,  the  bieafts, 
&c,  5,  Spuriou?,  fo  they  called  iheí^em 
of  the  íípsj  gumSj  the  glans  of  the  penis3 
&c,  beca  ufe  it  ís  of  a  coiiíiitution  diffe- 
reni  from  alJ  the  reft. 
The  moderns  admit  oníy  one  kind  of 
fleíb7  *r?Í^,  the  mufcuFar^  Sometimes, 
haweycr,  they  apply  thü^tenn  to  ¿be 


gíands^^which.  tbey  ca!l,  by  way  of  dít 
tinclion,  gíandnloijs  fíeílr. 
The  flefli  of  youn^  animáis  ábouuds 
with  a  foftarid  noDt  iíhíng  juíce,  bmthat 
of  tlte  oíder  is  more  nonnming.  The 
¡otees  of  oíd  animáis  are  ípiriuious,  gela- 
ti  non?,  and  agíeeable  to  the  tafte,  but 
the  fíeíli  is  hard  and  difScult  of  dígeítion. 
The  fleíh  of  wíld  animáis  more  figlit 
■and  digerible  than  that  oí  tame, 
Dr.  Hales  propofes  to  falt  the  ñeíbe^  put 
on  íhipboardj  by  injeítíng  hydroftatically 
a  ñrong  brineinto  the  blood-veíTels  of  ana- 
makj  immediatsíy  afrer  they  are  kill'ed, 

F  LE5í|,  among  botaníñp,  rs  aJi  the  fub- 
ítance  of  any  fi  úít  that  is  bétween  the 
onter  rind  and  the  ílone  j  or  that  part  of 
any  root  that  is  fít  to  be  eaten  , 

Flesh  coLOtiR.    See  Ca fin ati cjn* 

FLEÜR  de  lise^,  in  herald ry,  the  fame 
wirh  fíok-y.    See  the  article  Flor  Y, 

FLEURY,  a  town  ofBurggndy,  ín  France^ 
tllirty  mfks  north  of  CbaSbns,. 

FLEXIBLE,  in  phyfics,  a  tet  m  appllad  ta 
bodies  capable  of  being  bént  ov  <íi verted 
from  tltílr  natural  figure  or 'dtreflíon, 
Eí/ery  üexible.  body,  fay  the  fchooimen, 
is  porousI  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
that  the;  pores  or  chambers  may  hecome 
lóngér  gr  ftiorter  i  and  if  any  corpórea! 
í'ub:-ance  filis  thcíé  pores,  it  mufi  he  co-n- 
ceived  ib  fubtile  as  to  be  eaíify  expetkd 
fcy  compreííion,  or  at  laaft  capable  of  be^ 
ing  drívén  from  one  cbamber  to  another, 
aecórding  as  the  body  is  bent  in  this  ot 
that  direñíon, 

FLEXION,  ín  anatorny,  is  applkdíolfie 
mol  ion  by  which  the  arm  or  any  otliéí 
member  of  the  body  is  bent.  It  is  alio 
appíied  to  the  mufcksj  nerves,  Éfr, 

Flexión  or  Fíexure  of  curves*  See  tha 
article  Flexure, 

FLEXOR,  in  anatomy,  a  ñame  appliedto 
feveral  mufcles,  which  are  fo  called  from 
íheir  office,  which  is  to  bend  the  part  to 
which  they  belong,  rn  oppofition  to  the 
extenfors,  which  open  or  ftretch  them,  as, 
J.  Ffexors  of  the  head,  which  are  the 
maíl  oidíeus,  the  recltis  major  anticus,  and 
the  reclus  mí  ñor  anticua,  z.  Flexors  of 
the  neck,  <vi%*  the  fcaieniíS  and  hngus' 
2-  Flexors  of  the  back  and  loins,  the 
qnadraíus  lumbortim,  ihe  pfoas  patvns, 
the  íntertranfverfales  lumhorum.  4.  Fkx* 
ots  cf  the  cubitus,  the  brachíaetis  exttj ■- 
ñus,  and  brachiaons  internus.  5.  Flex- 
ors of  the  caí  pus,  the  radiseus  internus, 
the  ti! naris  internus,  and  the  palmaria 
6.  Flexors  of  the  firft,  fecond,  andthjrd 
phafarjx  of  the  ingerí  *viz.  the  four 


ínmbi'i  cates,  the  fobJímis  or  perforatus, 
and  the  periorans  or  profundos»  7.  Flex- 
ora of  the  th¡gh,  called  alfo  elevarors,  the 
píbas  magnus,  t}te  iliacos,  and  tbe  peo 
tin^eus,  called  alfo  lividus.  S-  Fhxors 
cf  the  tibia,  the  gracilis,  the  femimem- 
branorusj  the  femmervofiis,  the  bíceps, 
3nd  the  poplítseus.  9.  Flexora  oí"  the 
taifas  or  foot,  the  tibialis  an  ticos,  and 
.  the  psronseus  anticus.  10,  Flexora  of 
ílie  phalanges  of  the  toes,  the  ltirobri- 
cales,  the  perfora  tu?  7  the  perforans,  and 
t  he  fí exo  r  1  o  ngus  of  tiré  gf  eat  to  e ,  wh  ole 
onVIn  is  ín  tliepoíte  rior  parí  oí  tbe  fibula, 
and  its  terminaron  in  the  lower  pr>rt  of 
the  laft  phalanx,  tdgether  with  the  flexor 
hrevi*,  the  01  igin  of  which  "ii  ír.om  tbe 
middíe  os  cuneiforme,  and  its  terrmna- 
tiort '  at  the  two  feíamoíde  bones  of  tbe 
greaí  toe»  wbích  are  joined  by  ligamento 
tolts  fírft  pbalanx.  See.MflsTOirjJETjs, 

FL&XURE  tf  curves,  ín  tbe  higher  geo- 
metry,  is  ufed  to  íígnify  that  a  corve  is 
both  concave  and  convex,  wííh  refpect  ta 
a  si  ven  rjght  bne  Ap¡  or  a  fixed  pointP 
(píate  XCV III.  fig,  5.  n°i.).  ThuR  the 
cliive  CMD  having  tbe  part  C  M  cón- 
cava towards  A  f  or  P,  and  the  part 
M  0  convex  to  the  Jame,  Is  faid  to  have 
a  flíjture  :  and  the  potnt  M  which  limíts 
the  concaviíy  ancf  convexíty,  is  called 
thepeint  oí  inflexión  or  contrary  flexure» 
See  the  article  I  tí  f  l  ECTí  o  . 
This  is  to  be  undcrltood  when  the  poiot, 
fnpPGfed  to  deferibe  the  corve,  coming  to 
M,  continúes  its  courfe  towards  the  lame 
íídej  butif  itturnbackwai'íií,  as  ni  n0£,  3, 
4j  tbid.  the  curve  may  either  have  a  con- 
tin  ued  ra rv ature,  as  ín  n°  4,  or  fi3ve  a 
cufpis  point  of  reñeílion  or  of  retrograda- 
ron, as  in  n°  2,  3.  As  to  tbe  method  of 
finding  tbe  points  of  contrary  ñéxure,  fee 
rHofpitars  Anal  i  ni.  Petit.  fea.  4. 
FLIGHT,  in  general,  denotes  the  a£t  of 

áviíig,    See  the  arricie  Flyihg. 
Flight  in  beraldry*   See  the  article  Vol, 
Flight  of  a  jlair-cafi*  See  Stáih-case, 
FLINGING,  in  the  manege,  the  fame  with 

yerkíng.  See  the  article  YehkíN<5> 
FLINT,  fdex,  ín  natural  hiítory,  a  femi- 
pd  lucid  ítone,  compoted  of  cryftal  de- 
bated  with  earth,  of  one  uniform  fub- 
ftance,  and  free  trom  veins  \  butof  dif- 
ieren! degrees  of  coló  ti  rj  according  to  the 
quantity  of  eavth  it  contarns,  and  natu- 
ralij  furrounded  with  a  whitifh  cruíl. 
Flint  is  a  ftone  of  an  extremely  fine> 
compaflij  and  firra  texture,  and  yery  ya<* 
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ríous,  bolb  in  llze  and  figure-  Tt  h  eí 
all  thedegrees  of  grey,  from  nearly  quite 
bjack,  to  almoft  qoile  wh ité.  1 1  breaks 
with  a  fine,  evcif,  glofty  fnrface  ;  and  is 
modérate^  y  ti  a  ñipa  t  en t,  very  havd ,  and 
capableof  a  fine  pobíh.  It  readíly  -Árlkes 
five  with  íieel,  and  rnakes  í>ot  the  kaft 
effeivefcence  with  aquafortis,  and  burns 
to  a  whiteiiéfs.  Its  uíes  Ín  giafs-mak¡n^? 
&c,  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  parti- 
cular recital, 

It  is  not  ancoroínon  to  find  on  our  ihores 
fine,  peHucíd,  ührty  bodies,  ñreaked  oí 
veined  with  whiíe,  bJáck,  broívn,  £¿¿-a 
The  fe  are  the  agates  of  this  country,  and 
anfwer  ín  evei  y  particular,  but  fineneígj 
to  the  gem(  See  the  article  Ac^T. 
The  manner  of  p  re  p  a  ring  flínts  far  the 
nícev  opeíratrons  in  the  glafs  trade,  b 
th i s  i  aíter  fi^eeíng  tbem  irom  the  víhite 
cruíts  with  which  they  are  commpr% 
Atrrounded,  calcine  tbem  in  a  íhong  fire  3 
tben  powdering  theni  in  an  iron  mortar* 
ftt't  the  powder  thiougb  a  very  fine  fie  ve  ; 
}-ü'ir  iijpon  this  powder  fon>e  weak  aqua- 
foi  tis,  to  diífolve  any  particles  of  iron  ií 
may  ha  ve  gor  from  tbe  mortar  3  toen,  af- 
ter  ftanding  íbírve  pime,  waili  if  wdl  widi 
hot  water,  and  dry  it  fm  -ufe, 
OH  af  FliKTS,  a  ñame  given  to  the  üq-uor 
ohtained  from  a  mixkire  of  fon  r  ouncea 
oí^calcmed  and  powdered  flints,  with 
twelve  onnees  of  falt  of  tartar :  ibis  be- 
ing  melted  together  ín  a  ílrong  fire,  ruñe 
into  glafs  \  which  is  to  be  pov/dered  and 
*  ftt  in  a  cellar,  where  it  rüns  into  an  oü 

per  deiiquium, 
Funt-ca-btle,  an  oíd  town  and  csñle3 
which  gsves  ñame  to  FJintflrire,  in  Wale<fa 
is  íímated  on  th^  river  Dee,  ten  miles 
«aft  of  St.  Afaph,  and  fends  ofie  mernber 
to  parlianient 
lat,  io', 
FLIP,  a 
made 


weit  long.  ^p  3^  Koríb 


diink  common  ataong  failors» 
u  p  of  mah  <  ií qu  of 9  br a  n  áy ¿  a  nd 


fugar,  mtxed  togethtr. 
FL1  Xj  a  town  and  caftle  of  Catalonia,  \n 

Spairl,  twenty  miles  north  of  Tórtola, 
Flix-weeet,  a  genus  of  plants  called  by 

aútbprs  eryíimum,    See  Erysimum. 
FL  O  AT  of  <s  fifiúng-  Une,  t  he  co  rk  or  q\\i\  1 
that  floars  or  Iwims  abo  ve  water.  See  the 
article  tlsHlNG, 

The  quiJU  of  mufcovy  ducks  are  the  befé 
íloats  for  íiow  waters*  but  for  ftrong; 
iliearnSj  co^k-floats  are  the  beft  j  for 
which  purpoie  take  a  good  íound  cork, 
without  fiaws  or  holes,  and  be  re  it  thror 
with  a  hot  i  ron,  into  which  put  a  quill 
gf  a  fit  proporción  i  tbsu  jaie  the  cork 

i  oto 
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into  a  py  ra  mi  Jal  form,  of  what  fize  you 
-  pleaíé,  and  then  grtnd  ir.  fmooíh. 

Vloat  alíb  fignihes  a  certain  quantity  of 
timber  bound  togeilter  wiíh  rafters, 
athwart,  and  put  hito  a  river  to  be 
conveyed  down  the  ílream  |  and  even, 
fometimes,  ta  carry  burdens  dawn  a 
river  with  the  ftream* 

Float-boards,  thofe  boards  fused  to 
water rwheels  of  under-fhot  milis,  ferv- 
ing  to  receive  the  ¡maulle  of  the  ílream, 
wbereby  the  wheel  is  carde d  round,  See 
the  article  Wheel  and  MlLL, 
It  is  no  advantage  to  havé  too  great  a 
number.of  float^boards,  beca  ule,  when 
they  are  all  ftruck  by  the  water  in  the  beft 
manner  that  it  can  be  brought  to  come 
againíl  ihem^  the  fum  of  al)  the  i  m  put  fes 
will  be  but  equai  to  the  impulfe  made 
againft  one  float-board  at  right  angtes, 
by  all  ■<  the  water  comine;  out  of  the  pen- 
ílock  throtigh  the  opening,  fo  as  to  take 
place  on  the  float-board.  The  bel!  rule 
in  this  cafe  is  to  ha  ve  jnft  lo  many,  tliat 
each  ofthem  may  coiné  out  of  the  water 
as  Ibón  as  pofíible,  after  it  has  rece  i  ved 
and  acled  wíth  íts  full  ím  rutile.  As  to 
the  length  of  the  float-board,  it  may 
be  regiilateri  accordíng  to  the  bresulth  of 
the  ftream.    See  the  article  Milu 

FLGATAGES3  all  things  íloatíng  on  the 
top  of  the  fea  or  any  water,  a  word  much 
ufed  in  the  c  om  mi  ilion  s  of  water-bai- 
liífs. 

FLOATÍNGS,  ín  huíbandry,  the  drown- 
íng  or  watenng  of  meadows. 

FjLOatin  G  qf  cheefe,  a  ni  o  n  g  bou  fe- w¡  ves, 
lepara  ting  the  whey  from  the  Cürd.  See 
the  article  Cheese* 

Floatin*g-br.idge.    See  Bridcie, 

Floating  isla^íds,  SeelstANü. 

FLOOD,  a  deluge  or  ínundation  of  watm; 
See  the  artícle^DELUGE, 

FLOOD,  among  feamen,  is  when  the  trde 
begiiis  to  come  up,  or  the  water  begins 
to  rife,  then  they  cali  it  young  flood  \ 
after  which  it  is  aquarterfloofl,  hall" flaco, 
and  higb  flood,    See  the  article  Tide. 

Flood-mark,  the  mrak  which  the  fea 
makes  on  the  more,  at  flowing  water, 
and  the  higheft  ti  de:  ít  is  alto  called 
higo-water  mark» 

^¿i^Flood.    See  Sakd  Flood. 

FLOOK,  or  Fltjke»  of  an  anchor»  See 
the  article  Anchor* 

FLOQíCING,  among  miners,  a  ferm  ufed 
m  expreí's  a  pcculiarify  i  ti  the  load  of  a 
mine,  The  load  or  qurtntity  of  ore  is 
freqnently  ¡nrereepted  in  its  con  ríe*  by 
the  crofling  of  a  vem  of  eanh  or  iíone, 

.  or  fome  difieren  t  metallic  fu  hilan  ce  \  ín 
7 
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which  cafe  the  load  is  moved  to  one  11  de 
and  this  tranficnt  part  of  the  hnd  is  cd\\l 
ed  a  ñooking, 
FLO  O  K  j  i  n  arch  i  t  ecl u  re,  th  e  n  nd  er  fid  e  of 
a  robnij  or  that  part  we  waJk  on, 
Floors  are  of  fe  vera  I  fortSj  fome  of  earth 
fome  of  biickj  fcme  of  ílone,  and  fome 
of  wood, 

Earthen  floors  are  commonly  made  of 
loatn,  and  fometimes,  when  thpy  are 
deíigned  to  tnake  malt  on,  of  lime  and 
brook-fand,  and  gun-duft3  or  anvil-d»^ 
from  the  forge. 

The  manner  of  making  thefe  floots  To\ 
piain  country  habítations,  is  as  foilbws*»* 
Take  two  thirds  of  lime,  and  otie  bf 
coal  aílies  well  fifted,  with  a  fmallqitan- 
ti ty  of  loam  clay  ;  mix  the  whole  to- 
gether,  and  temper  it  well  with  water, 
making  it  up  into  a  hcap  ;  let  it  he  a 
week  or  ten  days  :  then  temper  it  well 
over  agaín.    AEier  which  heap  it  up  fot 
three  or  four  days,  and  re  pea  t  the  tem- 
pering  very  hl^h,  till  it  become  fmoodi/' 
yieldíngj  tough  and  glewy,    Then  the 
gronnd  being  levelled,  la  y  yotir  ñoor 
therewithj  about  two  and  a  haSf  or  three 
loches  thick,  makmg  it  fmooth  with  a 
trowel ;  the  hotter  tlie  fe  a  fon  is  the  ber- 
Éer ,  and  when  it  is  thoroüghly  dried. 
it  wíll  make  the  beft  fíoor  for  houfes, 
efpecially  for  malt  bou  íes. 
Jf  any  would  choofe  to  have  their  floors 
look  better,  let  tbem  take  lime  ni  a  (le 
of  rag-tfones.  well  tempered  wíth  whitcs 
of  eggs3  covering  the  floor  about  a  quar- 
ter  ót  half  an  incb  thick  with  it,  before 
the  under  flooring  be  too  dry,    If  tlvls 
ís  well  done,  and  thorooghly  drieclj  it 
will  look*  when  rubbed  with  a  littleoíl, 
as  tianfpíiient  as  metal  or  giafs. 
For  bríck  and  ñone  floors j  fee  the  article 
PaVement. 

Carpenters,  by  the  word  floor,  nnder» 
ítand  as  well  the  framed  work  of  timben 
as  (he  boaiding  over  it. 
Concern  ing  boarded  £oorsr  ít  ís  to  he 
oblervedj  that  the  carpenters  never  floor 
rooms  with  boards,  tí  11  the  carcafe  of  the 
h  on  fe  is  let  up,  and  alíb  is  inclofed  with 
walis*  Jefl;  the  weather  íhould  wrong  the 
fio pri n g ;  yet  t h ey  ge ne r a  1 3 y  ro ngh- pía n e 
the  boards  for  flooring,  befo  re  they  begin 
any  thing  el  fe  about  the  buildíng,  that 
they  may  fet  them  by  to  feafon  ^  which 
is  done  by  laying  them  fíat  opon  three 
or  four  fíalks,  each  board  about  the 
bread  th  of  a  board  aíVmderj .  the  wholc 
length  of  the  balks  t  then,  by  laying 
anoiher  lay  of  boards  athwart  the  iaíl,  and 
fo  on  till  they  haye  hid  ihem  all  ííi  ihia 

manncrj 
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jnaivner,  by  wbíth  mea  11 5  they  líe  bollos 
fgr -tfie  ■  air  to  pía  y  between  tbetm 
The  beft  way  of  placíng  the  principal 
tímbers  in  a  fioor,  ¡s  not  to  lay  them  oyer 
doors  or  windows,  ñor  too  near  chím- 
DÍe&:  the  boards  fhould  aü  líe  one  way, 
is  generally  the  way  thatyou  have 
the  hett"  viíto* 
p^oOR  of  &  fiip  iS  f°  much  of  her  bottoni 
as  Ihe  refts  upon>  when  íhe  refts  oíi  the 
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grouncL-  See  the  anide  $H1F, 
fíuch  mips  as  haré  long,  and  withal 
bread  floors,  lie  on  rhe  ground  withmoft 
fecuriiy  ;  and  thofe  that  are  narrow  in  the 
floor,  can  not  be  grounded  without  dan*- 
ger  either  of  being  ovéríet  j  or  at  leait  of 
borüng  their  íídes. 
FLORAL,  in  general,  fomething  belong- 
ing  to  a  flower*  See  FLOWEEt* 
Thüs  floral  lea  ves  are  thoie  found  only 
t  near  fbwers. 

Floral  games,  ín  román  antíquity,  an- 
imal gaines  inftituted  in  bonour  of  the 
gaddris  Flora,  which  began  to  be  cele- 
brated  orí  the  fourfh  of  the  calends  of 
May,  or  April  iB,  and  were  continued  to 
the  calends,  or  firft  of  May. 
The  floralia,  or  floral  games,  were  cele- 
brated  ín  the  Campns  Martin  s,  being  firft 
proclaimed  hy  íbund  of  trnmpetj  and 
duiEng  the  Celebrar  ion,  the  ediles  fcat- 
tered  a!J  manner.  of  pul  fe  among  the 
people.  Tt  is  alio  faid^  that  during  the 
floralia,  barlote  danced  naked,  playíng  a 
thoufand  laícívious  cride  s.  The  y  were 
fij  ft  ¡nfótuted  in  the  5  ijth  year  of  Rome. 

FLORENCE,  an  arcbbiíhop's  fce  and  acity 
ol  Italy,  fitnated  on  the  ríver  Arno,  in 
Tuícany*  forty-íive  niües-  eaft  of  Leg- 


horn;  eaft  long.  11°  13',  and  norúijac. 

Floren  ce  isone  of  the  moftelegant  towns 
in  Ital.y,  has  an  univetfity,  and  is  fix 
hiíles  ín  circumhjrence.  The  ftatues, 
painiingSj  and  curíolities  in  the  gnmd 
dúke's  pal  a  ce  are  the  admira  tion  of  tra- 
veüers. 

FRORENTINE,  a.  town  of  Champaign 
in  Pranre,  twenty-eíght  miles  fouth-wtit 
of  Troves. 

FLORES,  flowers-    See  the  anieles 

Flower  ano  Flos, 
Plores,  in  geography,  one  of  the  Azores- 

ifla  nd  sT  fu  bj  et\  í  o  Porto  gal. 
FLORID  style  U  that  too  njuch  in- 

xiched  with  figures  and  flowers  of  rhe- 

toric. 

J^ongsnus  ufes  the  term?  jloridanó  affefl* 
idjijie  indifferently,  and  laya  them  down 


as  quÍÉe  contra  ry  to  the  true  fublime. 
See  the  anide  Style. 
FLORIDA,  in  geography,  a  ñame  firít 
given  by  the  Sp^niards  to  al  i  that  pan  of 
North  Ámtrica  wfaich  líes  north  of  the 
gulpb-of  Mixteo.  Huv/ever,  alk  üi-.t 
retains  the  ñame  Florida,  at  prefent,  is 
the  peninfula  bet^ve^n  the  colony  of 
Georgia  and  Cape  F3 crida,  be- 
rween  25 9  arjd  50^  n+  noith  ¡aijtude,  and 


FLORlLEGEjjít? rilegium,  a  najne  the  La- 
tins  ht*ve  g  i  ve  n  to  what  the  Greeks  cali 
•  aySaA^iov,     anthology.     Sae  the  article 
AtfTHGLOGIOtf, 

FLORIN,  is  íb  me  ti  mes  ufed  for  a  coín, 
and  fornetimes  for  a  money  of  accoont. 
Florín  as  a  coín,  is  of  difFerent  valia  es, 
accordíng  to  the  difFerent  nieláis  and  dif- 
ferent  con n tries  where  ít  h  íhuefe.  The 
gold  üoríns  are  moít  of  them  of  a  very 
coarfe  alloy,  fome  of  them  not  exceedíng 
thuteen  or  fondeen  carrats,  and  none  of 
them  feventeí'n  and  a  half.  As  to  Jllver 
florins,  thofe  of  Holíand  are  wonh  abont 
S  d.  thofe  of  Genoa  were  worth 
S^d:  fterling.  ' 

Florín,  as  a  money  of  account^  is  i]  fed 
by  the  italian,  dtuch,  and  german  mer- 
chants  and  bankers-,  bnt  admits  of  dif- 
ferent  divifions  in  different  places  :  Ín 
Holland  it  is  on  the  foodngf  of  tbe  coín 
of  that  ñame,  containing  10  lüvers.  At 
Fi ankfort  and  Nurembeig  it  is  eqniya- 
lent  to  3  s,  fterling,  and  -ís  divided  into 
creutsers,  and  pfinníngs.  At  Lie^e  ít  is 
equivalent  to  as.  jd.  Ai  Stsaíbóure, 
to  is,  S  d.  ]n  Savoy,  to  1 1  d.  At 
Genoa,  to  S|d,  And  at  Gene  va,  to 
6h  d.    See  the  artide  CoiN, 

FLÓRINIANS,  forimanit  ;n  church  hi- 
ftóry,  a  íeít  ot  heredes,  of  the  lid  cen- 
tury,  fo  den ominattd  from  their  leader 
Fiocin MSj who  made  God  the auihor  of "e viX 
'  .  The  y  are  a  fpecíes  of  the  gnoftics,  but 
deny  thejudgment  and  reíurreétíon,  and 
hold  that  onr  Savicur  was  not  bom  of  a 
virgín*  T^ey  were  alio  callad  borborites, 
See  the  anide  Borborites, 

FLOR  1 S  T  s  Jlorífía,  3  eco  i  d  i  n  g  t  o  L  i  n  r  se  u  s , 
is  an  anttior  or  botaníít,  who  wrires  a 
treatife  called  Flora,  compre  hendí  ng  on- 
ly  the  plan ts  and  írtes  to  be  found  grow- 
irg  naturally  in  any  placed  Howevtr, 
in  the  more  common  acceptrthon  of  the 
word,  floriít  figniíies  a  ptnun  tftlj  íkilled 
in  fiow<íi  s,  their  kinds  and  culrivatiun, 
See  tbe  arricie  Flov/ER» 

FLÜRY,  Flowry,  or  Fletjry,  in  he- 
7  Z  raldry, 
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raldry,  a  crofs  that  lias  the  flowers  at  íhe 
end  círcumfiex  and  turning  down,  difl>r~ 
ing  from  the,.potence?  ¡oafinuch  as  the 
-Jatter  ft  retenes  out  more  like  that  whích 
is  cailed  patee.  See  the  articles  Fot  ES  ce 
and  Patee, 
,  ,The  crofs  flovy  ís  reprefenied  in  píate 

XCVIIL  %.  s, 
FLOS3  tloweRj  ¡n  botany.    Sse  the  ar- 

title  Flower, 
Flos,  in  chemiftry,  the  moft  fucile  part  of 
bodíes  fe  p  a  ra  te  d  from  the  more  grófs  pa*ts 
by  íublímatiotij  in  a  dry  forro,    i.  F/ortf 
betixohii,  flowers  of  benjamín >  are  pre- 
pared  in  the  following  roanner :  put 
powdered  benjamín  ínto  an  earthen  potj 
placed  in  fand¿  and  with  a  fmall  heat  the 
flowers  will  rife,  and  may  be  caught  by  a 
paper-cone  placed  over  the  pot.    See  the 
artiele  Benzotn,    ^.  Flores  Jldphurh^ 
flowers  of  fulphur  :  let  fulphur  be  íublim- 
ed  in  a  fit  ve  fiel  j  and  any  part  of  the 
flowers  which  may  ha  ve  concreted  are  to 
be  reduced  to  powder  by  a  wooden  mili» 
or  in  a  maj  ble  mortar  with  a  wooden 
peftle.    They  are  ufed  in  difeafes  of  [he 
breaftj  and  lífcewife  in  cutaneous  diflem- 
pers,  both  ínternally  and  externally,  3. 
Flores  fidphuris  Iotl9  flowers  of  fulphur 
wn/hed  :  pour  water  on  the  flowers,  to 
the  heíght  of  three  or  four  fingers  abo  ve 
therci,  and  boi!  them  for  a  time  5  then 
pour  ofF  chis  water,  and  with  freíh  cold 
water  wafh  the  remains  of  this  away  ; 
then  dry  the  flowers  for  ufe,    4.  Flores 
.  jnarüaksy  marttal  flowers  1  take  of  waíli- 
«d  colccthar  of  green  vitriol,  or  of  iron- 
fílings,  ene  pound  j  of  fal  ammom"acf 
rwo  pounds:  mix  and  fublime  them  ín 
a  retort  ;  and  roíxing  again  the  bottom 
with  the  flowers,  renew  the  fublimation 
lili  iht  flowers  acquire  a  beautíful  yeÜow 
colour  :  to  the  relidue  may  be  added  half 
a  pound  of  íreíh  fal  ammoniac,  and  the 
fu  bl  i  nial  ion  repeated  j  and  the  ía  me  pro- 
cefs  may  be  continued,  as  long  as  the 
flowers  rife  duly  coloured.  They  are  rec- 
koned  very  altenuating  and  aperient,  and 
therefore  are  prefcribed  in  many  obftruc- 
tions,  and  in  áfthmas*    5,  Fkres  h'tfmu- 
tht,  flowers  of  bifmúthj  are  ufed  as  a  fu- 
cufj  beíng  mixed  with  pomaium  or  roíe- 
water,  &fV. 
FLOSCULOUS,  among  botanííb,  an  ap- 
pdhtion  given  to  compouncf  ÜDwerSj 
-  made  up  of  a  number  of  leffer  ones,  all 
inclofed  ín  the  fame  common  cup. 
The  plants  with  fiofculous  flowers  make 
*ne  of  Tourneforf  sclaíTeSj  calJecf  by  Lin- 
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na^u  s  fy  n  gen  efi  a  *  See  t  he  ai  ti  clesBDTA; 
ny  and  Syng  e  n  e  si  a. 
FLOTA,  or  Flotta>  tleet,  a  ñame 
wíiich  i  he  Spaniaids  give  particularly  to 
the  íhips  that  are  annually  fent  from  Cá- 
diz to  the  port  of  Vera  Cnvz,  to  fetcK 
then  ce  the  roercbandisies  gathercd  in  Me* 
xico  for  Spain/  This  fleet  conñíb  of  the 
captaros,  admiral,  and  patach  or  pin- 
pance,  which  goes  011  the  king's  account ; 
aod  about  fixteen  fhips,  from  four  hun* 
dred  to  a  thoufand  tons,  belonging  to 
particular  perfons,  They  fét  out  írotn 
Cádiz  about  the  month  of  Auguft,  and 
roake  it  about  eighteen  or  twenty  months 
befo  re  they  retunu 
FLOTILLA,  a  ñame  given  to  a  numher  of 
mips  whích  gct  before  tlie  reít  in  theirre- 
turnj  and  give  informa  tion  of  the  depar- 
ture  and  cargo  of  the  ilota  and  galleons* 
See  the  preceding  artick-. 
FLOTSON,  or  Flqtsom^  goods  that  by 
ílnpwreck  are,  loft,  and  floating  upon  tlie 
fea  i  which,  with  ¡etíbn  and  Jagan,  are 
geoerally  giuen  to  the  lord  admira] ;  bi)t 
this  is  the  cafe  only  wliere  the  owners  of 
fuch  goods  are  not  known*  And  beie  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  jet  fon  íigniíks  any 
thing  that  is  caft  out  of  a  fbip  wben  ia 
danger,  and  afterwards  is  beat  011  the 
fhore  by  the  water,  notwith  Slanding  which 
the  í])ip  periíhes*  Lagan  is  where  heavy 
goods  are  thrown  oveiboard,  before  the 
wreck  of  the  íhip,  and  fmk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fea. 

FLOUNDER*  the  enghíh  ñame  oí"  a  weü- 
known  fifti,  called  by  ichthyoJogifts  the 
pleuronecles  with  the  eyes*  on  the  rfght 
flde,  the  lateral  or  íide  lines  rough,  and 
fmail  fpines  at  the  ñns.    See  the  article 

■.  Pleixronecteí, 
The  flounder  iá  a  weli  tañed  íifli,  known 
ín  fome  parts  of  the  km^dorn  by  the 
ñames  íkke  and  bol, 

FLOUR,  the  meal  of  wheat^corn,  finely 
^ round  and  íifted. 

TIks  grain  ítfejf  is  not  only  fubjeíl  to  Lie 
eateti  by  infecís  in  that  ftate*  but  v?hen 
g round  i  rito  flour  it  gives  birth  toanotber 
race  of  deftroyer?,  wlm  eat  it  un  mera* 
fally*  and  íncreafc  fo  fafl  ín  it,  that  it  is 
nof  fong  before  they  wholly  deítroy  the 
fubílance.  The  fineft  fiour  ís  moft  hable 
to  breed  fhcfe,  efpeciaily  \.vhcr>  ihilu,  M 
Í3Í  pie  pared.  In  this  cafe,  íf  ít  be  ex- 
amined  in  a  good  líght,  it  will  be  per- 
'  ceíved  to  be  in  a  coniinual  motioui 
ou  a  nícer  jnfpeítion,  íhere  wíll  be  ío^'\ 
ín  it  a  great  number  of  hule  anímate,  01 
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the  colom  oí  ihe  ñowr,  and  ver  y  ním¡>!^ 
If  a  litrie  oí  ttíís  flour  be  laid  011  tbe  píate 
üf  the  don  ble  mifcroícope,  the  infeíla  are 
ver  y  diíh'nftlv  feen  in  great  numbers,  very 
bñík  and  JiveJy,  continually  crawl  ing 
over  one  anothér's  backs,  and  playíng  a 
thoufond  antíck  trícks  together,  whether 
for  diveríion  >  or  in  fearch  of  food,  is  not 
cáfi!.y  déttfminecj.  Thefe  animáis  are  of 
if¡  oblong  and  flender  form  j  their  heads 
are  furniíhed  witli  a  kind  of  trunk,  or 
IjoUow  lube,  by  means  oí  which  they 
lakein  théir  food,  and  theír  body  ís  com- 
pafed  of  íeVeral  lings.  They  do  vaft 
mifchief  áipbng  the  magazines  of  flour 
up  for  armíes,  and  other  public  ufes  * 
when  they  lia  ve  once  taken  poíTeíTkm  of  a 
pared  oí"  ibis  va  lúa  ble  commodjty}  k  h 
impoSnble  to  dríve  them  ptttj  and  they  in- 
creafe  ib  faft,  tjiát  tne  ouly  method  of  pre- 
ven t  ing  ¡he  total  lofs  of  the  parcel,  is  to 
máke  it  up  ínto  bread  as  foon  as  can  be 
done.  The  way  tp  preven  t  their  breeding 
In  tbe  flour,  ís  lo  preferve  it  from  damp  ; 
nothíog  gí-ts  more  ínjury  by  beíng  put 
iip  In  dairip,  iban  flour  5  and  yet  nothing 
Ís  more  f requerí  ti  y  put  up  fo*  It  íhould 
bfi  always  csreluíly  and  thoroughly  drí- 
¿d?  befare  it  Ís  put  up  j  and  the  barréis 
alfodned  into  wbícb  it  is  to  be  putj  then* 
if  they  are  kept  in  a  room  tolerably 
warm  and  dry3  they  wiü  kéep  it  welL 
Toodry  a  place  neyer  does  flour  any 
hurt,  thoygh  one  too   rnoiít  al  way  s 

fpoüs  it. 

FLOUR,  in  geography,  a  city  of  the  Lyo- 
potsj'm  Fi  an  ce,  forty-five  miles  foiuh 
of  Clermont. 

FLOWER5  fás,  ainong  botanífts  and  gar-  . 
d  en  ers /  the  irí  o  ft  bea  ú i  i  Fu  1  pa  i  t  o  f  t  re  es 
and  plrintSj  contaíníng  the   organs  or 
parts  of  fruclifícation.    See  the  article 
Frijctjfication* 

The  parts  of  a  floweq  are  the  ova  ry  or 
piftil,  tbe  cerolla  or  flowei -peíais,  the 
¡taiíiiria  or  chives,  the  empalement  or 
c;i!yx,  the  perianthium,  pencar  pium,  and 
fmit  See  the  anieles  Fistil,  Corqlla, 
Sta  minia,  &c, 

According  to  the  number  of  petáis,  or 
flower-Ieaves,  flowers  are  cailed  mono- 
petalous  or  one-ltaved,  dipetalous  or  two- 
leaved,  tr  i  petalous  01"  three-Jeaved,  &>c* 
Flowers  aVe  agairi  cfiftinguifiied  ínto  male, 
fcmale,  and  hennaphiodhe :  tbe  male 
flowers  are  thofe  containíng  (lamina, 
wí'eIioué  any  piEtil  or  ftuic,  "con>monly 
calied  ítaminroLis  flowers.  The  female 
Sowers  are  fnch  as  cqntá'in  the  píRiJjwhich 
isfucceeded  vvith  Iruitj  Ojefe  are  called 
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fru i e fu I  or  kníttíng  fl o wers .  The  berma* 
phrodítes  are  thoíe  wliích  contain  the  or- 
gans of  botb  fexes,  *ufá*  ílamína  and  pif- 
tik  j  aná  theíé  are  by  f'ar  the  moít  na- 
inerous. 

From  the  different figures  and  difpofition 
of  ihe  flowet-leaves  of  plasits^,  Mr. 
Tournefort  has  eítabliíhed  a  itera  of 
botan  y  ?  wbereas  tbat  of  Linnsns  is 
chieíly  fouuded  on  the  number  and  dif- 
pofition of  the  ftamina.  See  Botany. 
Plowers  were  ín  great  requeft  among  the 
antients :  they  aderned  their  temples, 
houfesj  and  even  tombs  wlth  them  j  but 
their  principal  ufe  feems  to  have  been  at 
entertainmentSj  where  the  guefts  were 
always  dceked  with  flowers,  and  even  the 
room  ftrewed  with  them. 
(>mi:üy  tells  os,  tbat  flowers,  dfíigned 
foi-  medicinal  ufe,  íliould  be  plucked 
when  they  are  moderately  b!own,  and 
on  a  clear  day  befo  re  noon  :  and  that  for, 
cjnferves3  tofes  muít  be  taken  ín  the  bnd. 
For  the  meihod  of  prefervn;g  fpeci- 
mens  of  flowers,  fee  Hortus  siccus, 
Flower  of  BrÍJlülK  a  plant  more  ufualJy 

called  Jychnis.    See  Lychnjs. 
Gcnth  FlÓwer,  the  fame  w ith  a maran th  • 

Ste  the  article  AmaraNth* 
Eternaí  FlOwer,  tbe  engliñi  ñame  ofthe 

xeranthemura.    See  Xhrantiiemum. 
Evcvlajling  F L ower,  t lie  englíílí  namc  of 

the  gnaphalinmÉ    See  G N  aph  alium* 
Flower^fjzn  ce,  theen^liíli  ñame  of  the 

poinciana.    See  POIKCIANA, 
Flower  de  luce,  the  fame  with  the  Iris, 

See  the  article  Iitrs* 
SúíMti  Flower,  the  fame  with  the  cy anns. 

See  the  article  Cyanus. 
&ft?-FLOWERt  the  englííh  ñame  of  the  belí^ 

anthus;    See  Helíanthxjs, 
Tí-«;///ijp/-FLO\vERt-  the  fame  with  the  bi- 

gnonia.    See  the  article  Bígnonia. 
^7í/í/-Flower  ,  the  fame  with  the  anemone* 

See  the  article  Anemone. 
Flowers,  in  chémiíhy.    See  t\\t  article 

FlOs,  jupra. 
Flower  de  lis,  or  Flcuver  de  lvce, 
ín  heraldry,  a  bearing  repreíenting  the 
ItlSy,  called  the  queen  of  flowers;,  and  the 
-  ti  ue  hieroglyphíc  of  roya  i  majeíty  y  but 
of  late  it  rs  become  more  common,  be- 
Ing  borne  in  fome  coats  one,  in  othera 
three,  ín  others  five,  and  in  tome  ftinee, 
or  fpread  all  over  the  e í'c uteheon  ín  great 
numbecs. 

The  arms  of  France  are,  three  flower  de 
lis  o^,  ín  a  fleld  a?ure< 
FLOWN-sheets,  in  the  fea-language, 
A  íhip  is  faid  to  Jai!  with  ñown-meets, 
7  Z  2  whei 
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wnen  her  faíls  are  not  baled  home,  or 
cío  fe  ta  the  blocks.  T¿£  Jheets  arejlo<w)i> 
thatis,  they  are  let  loóle,  or  runas  far 
as  they  wíIL 
FLOXj  arnong  dy? rs, ugmn>s  weli  cleaned 
wool,  ufed  to  abforb  the  colouys  of  co- 
chineaL 

FLUDDER,  or  Fluder,  a  large  bírd  of 
the  col  y  m  bus  or  diver-kind,  nearly  allí- 
ed  to  the  Lumme,    See  ColymbUS  and 

LüMMS. 

FLUELLTN,  the  engliíh  ñame  of  a  plant 
called  by  botanííh  elatine,  See  the  ar- 
iicle  ELÁTijbíE,  I  * 

FLUENTj  in  fluxions,  the  flowmg  qtian- 
ííty,  or  that  which  is  continually  either 
mcreafmg,  or  decrea  fing,  whether  liiie* 
(urface,  folld,  SeeFuixiON. 
It  ¡s  eafy  to  find  the  fíuxions,  where  the 
ííuents  are  gíven ;  bur,  on  the  contrary, 
it  ¡s  very  difíkult  to  find  the  fluents  of 
gíven  fluxión?. 

FLUID,  ín  phyfiology,  an  appellation  given 
to  all  bodies  whoíe  pártícles  éafily  yield 
kothe  leaft  partía!  preíTure,  or  forcé  iin- 
J>reíTedÉ 

Borne  philofophers  make  the  folio  wing 
diftinétion  ín  fluíds ;  thofe  whích  fiow  or 
fpread  themíelves  tiil  their  fu rfaces  be- 
come  level  or  horizontal,  they  cali  lí- 
quid,  ín  rontradiftm&íon  to  fíame,  fmoke, 
Vapouij  which  are  álfo  iltijdsj  but 
do  not  acqyire  fuch  a  fu  r  face.  Thofe 
v-hicb  are  ca  pable  of  txcking  ín  us  the 
idea  of  moiítnefs,  as  water,  they 
cali  humid,  diftinguífhing  tbém  thereby 
(rom  aír,  quickíilver,  and  naeltéd  metáis. 
But  thefe  diftinclions  are  quite  unnecef- 
fary  in  a  phíJofophica!  feníé;  thefurfaces 
of  a31  fluíds  hetng  leveJ,  or  horizontal, 
when  not  preven  ted  by  the  bodies  about 
ihem  :  and  humídity  is  only  a  relative 
qualiry  \  íor  though  quicklilver  will  not 
ffidíftén  or  íiícfc  tp  a  man*s  finger,  it  will 
!p  fílver  or  goldÉ  See  the  artidt;  FlamE, 
■  SMOKE,  LlC^UiD,  &c. 
The  nature  of  a  fluid,  as  dirtínguifhed 
irbm  that  of  á  folid,  or  hard  body,  con- 
f;fh  in  this»  that  its  ¡mueles  are  ío  loofe- 
Jy  eonné&ed  together,  that  they  readily 
move  olu  of  their  places,  when  prffled 
ivith  ihe  hn  ft  forcé  one  way  more  than 
a  n  i,  th  cr*  Fro  m  w  h  en  ce  ph  ¡  [  ofo  ph  e  rs  c  o  n  - 
elude,  that  thefe  pártícles  are  exetedíng- 
Jy  minute,  fmooth,  and  round,  it  beiug 
pilibiAvíie  ¡mpoílible  they  flioutd  move 
vith  fuch  freedpm  uponihe  kaft  inequa- 
Jity  of  preífiue. 

Thofe  pártícles  tonfidertd  feparateíy,  are 
püdo^ved  wiih  sil  ihe  common  prp^rtieS 
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of  matter,  and  are  fubject  to  the  famé 
laws  of  motion  and  grayitation  with 
jager  bodies>  To  enqulré,  therefore,  inta 
the  nature  of  fluíds,  is  to'  confuíer  what 
appearances  a  cotleclion  of  very  finaU 
round  b odies,  fubjeél  to.  thefe  laws,  vt\\\ 
exhibit  under  difieren  t  c  i  re  um  flanees. 
Lavjs  and  froperiks  cf  Fluíds.  i.  AU 
fluíds  are  i  n co m  p r effibl e , ,  exce p t  air  j  or, 
they  cannot,  by  any  force4  be  coni- 
pvefíed  into  a  leís  fpace  than  what  they 
naluraliy  poífefs,  as  is  preved  by  the  ño- 
rentine  experiment,  of  fillin^  a  gloheof 
gold  with  water,  whích,  when  prefletS 
wtth  great  forcé,  can  fes  the  water  to  tran- 
fu  de  or  iffue  throngh  the  pores  of  the 
poid,  in  form  of  a  dew  all  pver  its  fur- 
face  t    See  the  a  i  tí  el  e  A  i  * 

All  íluids  grauitate^  or  weigh  ín  pro- 
a  portion  to  their  quantifyfcof  rnatter,  and 
tliát  not  only  in  the  air,  but  in  froprh 
loco  i  or,  a  fluid  weighs  the  fame,  com- 
irtunícating  with  a  quantíty  of  that  fluid, 
as  m  vacuo  -y  which  all  philofophers,  till 
very  lately,  ha  ve  denied, 
The  ve  a  fon  was  thís,  becaufe  phiiofophers 
found  that  a  bucket  of  water,  in  water, 
weighed  nothing  j  that  is,  that  becaufe 
the  re  was  no  relative  gravíty  in  water, 
they  very  ftrangely  inferred  there  was  no 
abfolute  gravíty  in  any  part  or  partide  of 
water,  whilit  ít  remained  in  water,  but 
only  be  carne  heavy  when  taken  out  or  fe- 
parated  from  the  reít.  Ent  their  mifbb 
Ír  eafijy  evinced  by  the  following  expeti- 
mérit  í  let  a  bottle,  or  phíal,  with  íhc-t  ín 
ít,  to  malte  it  fink  in  water,  when  el  o  fe 
ftopped,  be  hung  at  the  end  of  a  nice  ba- 
lance, and  íheir  innnerfed  into  a  jar  of 
water  :  while  thtis  hanging  ín  water ?  leí  ^ 
it  be  counterpoifed  very  ex 2 el  1  y  by  wetghte 
put  into  the  fea  le  at  the  pther  end  \  then, 
pnllíng  cqt  the  corle,  the  water  will  rufh 
into  the  botóle,  and  deílroy  the  ?quili- 
brium,  by  caufing  the  bs  lance  to  defeend  5 
whích  will  be  a  plain  proof  that  vvaterhas 
weight  in  water. 

That  fluids  gravita  te,  or  are  heavy,  in 
the  fame  manner  with  folids,  is  evident  j 
becaufe  the  ca'rth's  attraflton!  wbich  is 
tlie  canfe  of  gravity,  equally  affeBs  tlie 
partiejes  of  all  forts  of  matter,  and  there- 
í p re  exci tes  t lie  f  1  me  ende avoü r,  o r  ten- 
deney  tq%vards  th  e  center  of  the  eartk,  Ín 
the  part  i  el  es  of  a  fluid,  as  in  thofe  of  a  fo- 
]id  body:  and  ihis  is  what  we  cali  ahfo 
Jute  gravity,  See  the  article  GraVITY. 
Now  lince  jn  fluids  of  the  lame  kind  as 
water,  all  the  particles  are  reaíonabJy 
ftrppofed  equal  and  alíke  in  all  círenm- 
'  (tarjen 
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(lance?,  they  wítl  he  all  equally  afftcled 
f,y  attraáiob,  and  therefore  have4  among 
tbemlelves,  an  equal  tendency  tgwards 
itie  earüYs  center;  whence,  -fin  ce  tbe  y 
gravíntc  equally,  if  tbey  are  equally  ób- 
Ürdítecí  ín  their  defcent  (as  by  the  bot- 
íoms  of  che  veiTels, J$c)  diey  will  all  re- 
tain  ihe  fame  pofitíon  among :themftlves, 
as  tf  they  wefe  aíFetled  by  no  power  at 
all  i  and  thus  they  ^re  faíd.to  be  reíatíve- 
Jy  at  refí,  orin  a  líate  of  quietus  among 
ttjetpfelves  ;  fince  no  one  par  cicle  of  the 
fame  fluid  has  a  greater  íhare  of  attracl* 
¡riíf  power  than  anpcher,  no  one  wül 
tend  to  defcend  befo  re  ánMtber  ;  and 
therefore,  among  the  partidés  of  the  fame 
fluid,  there  is  no  íbch  thhvg  as  wbat  we 
cj  1 1  reí  a  ti  ve  or  re  fidu  a  1  grayi  t  y ,  w  b  ich  i  s 
potlung  but  tile  excefs  of  gravity,  by 
wbi c h  on e  bo J y  tends  do wnwa rd s  more 
than  another, 

kt  From  the  gra  v \\f  a  f  ílu  ¡  ds  arífe  tb  ei  c 
pveííure,  which  ís  al  way  s  proporcional 
the  reto :  and  fin  ce  we  may  fnppofe  al]  the 
paiticles  of  a  fluid  toba  vé  equal  butk  and 
vifcight,  the  gravity  of  the  fluid,  and  con- 
fequéntly  the  p  re  fío  re  will  be  always  pro- 
porcional to  the  altitude  or  deptb  tbereof; 
whcnce  the  wetght  and  prcííiire  oí  fluids 
peí  tfie  bottoms  of  vtffds,  fsV«  jjiu ¡L  be 
equal* 

£,  The  pi'efiurc  of  fluida  upwards  h 
equal  to  the  prefíbre  downwards,  at  any 
grven  depfh,  Tu  iiluítrate  ibis  and  the 
fóregoing  pro  poli  ¡ion,  let  A  E  C  D.(pl. 
C,  fig.  1.)  be  a  veífcl  of  water,,  whoíe 
altítuae ;.'E".F  fuppoíe  to  confuí  o f  a  ca- 
laron of  1,0  aqúeom  parricleas  then>  it  is 
evident,  íhe  firft  or  uppermoir  particle  1 
cíh  afirecl  the  next  párpele  ¿,  only  by  its 
weight  or  prefTure,  which  rberefore  isas 
i ;  and  lince'  that  particle  %  is  innmove- 
Liblen  and  aelion  and  re-aclbn  cquaf  and 
contra ry?  tbe  f-iid  paTticle  1  will  re-aft 
U£WafüYupon  the  particle  i,  with  a  forcé 
wtiíJi  is  as  1.  In  the  fame  manntr  the 
p>¡  ticle  2  aíís  en  the  particle  3 ,  by  jjref- 
fure  downwardSj  wíth  two  degrees  of 
íoice,  arifing  fspm  its  own  weight  and 
fiom  that  at  the  particle  aboye  it  5  and  ac- 
cordinply  it  es  preíled  npw^rds  wíth  an 
equal  forcé  by  ihe  re-a£l¡on  of  the  par- 
ticle  3,  And  fo  of  aH  the  reír,  wherefore 
the  propofitiobs  are  manifeír, 
5.  The  preflWe  is  upon  all  partrcíes  of 
the  fluid,  at  the  fame  depth,  eqnal  in 
evtry  part ;  or  tbe  paitícíes  of  a  fluid,  at 
the  lame  depíh,  prefs  eacb  other,  every 
j^ay  artd  ihaN  dire^tons,  eqtially»  For 
fífpy  particle  were  preíTed  jnore  pn  one 
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part  than  anotber,  it  irmít  gíve  way  and 
yíeld>  tül  the  preíTure  be  come  every 
way  equal ;  otherwife  an  inceffant  in- 
terine motton  of  tbe  partí  cíes  mnft  en- 
fue,  which  is  abCuidj  and  contrary  te* 
ex  per  i  en  ce» 

6,  From  the  mutual  preífüre  and  equal 
aclion  of  the  partióles,  it  follows,  that 
tbe  ñjrface  of  a  fluid  muí!  be  perfe£lly 
fmpotb  and  even  ;  for  fhould  any  part 
ftand  hígher  than  tbe  reítt  by  any  forcé, 
as  attraclíon,  Éfc-  "t  would  immediately 
fubíide  to  a  leve!  wíth  the  other  part,  by 
tbe  forcé  of  as  own  gravity,  wben  tbat 
forcé  ís  removed, 

7»  The  fie- u re  of  the  furface  of  all  íluids 
h  fpbencal  or  con  ve  x  ^  for  all  tbe  par* 
tic-es  equatly  gravi tating  towards  tbe 
center  of  the  earth,  will  take  the  1  ir 
places  from  ít  at  equal  d ¡flanees  at  tbe 
fnrface,  and  fo  form  a  part  of  the  füper- 
ficies  of  a  fphere,  equal  to  tbe  bulk  of 
the  earth, 

Befides  the  reafon  of  the  tbing,  we  know 
from  experiment,  that  the  fnrface  of  Jarge- 
water Sj  as  thofe  of  the  fea  or  ocean^  is 
convexj  for  a  ^érfon  ítanding  on  the 
more,  and  víewmg  a  fliip  under  fail,  dí- 
recliV  before  bim7  ,will  lofe  fight  tbereof 
by  degrees^  tbe  hnll  or  body  of  the  fbip 
íírít  difappearing,  then  tbe  lowerparts  of 
the  maft,  then  the  top  of  the  Wer  mafts, 
and,  laítly,  the  top  of  the  talleft  niaíL 
This  ís  more  fü)!y  explaíned  Ín  determina 
ine  tbe  figure  of  tbe  eartii*  See  tbe  ar- 
ricie Earth, 

g.  Sin  ce  fluida  prefs  equally  every  way, 
tbe  prefliire  of  eacb  particle  againft  the 
fide  of  a  veíTel  will  be  proportional  to  i  te 
sltitnde,  and  confequently  the  preffures 
of  the  particlcs  t,  2,  4,  (£c  of  ai 
perpendicular  column  agáiníl  the  fide  EG 
(ib.  %*  i.)  will  be  a  feries  of  numbers 
in  arithmetical  progreflion,  whofe  fi/ft 
term  h  o  ;  therefore  the  í'um  of  all  Üip 
prehAires  is  equal  to  tbe  number  of  pref- 
fures multipüed  hy  balf  the  greateíí  pref- 
.  ñire  í  but  the  number  of  preffures  h  as 
the  number  of  particles,  or  altrtude  of 
t he  fluid  B  C ;  alfg  the  gieateft  prefTure 
is  as  the  fame  altitude  5  wberefore  the 
total  prefTure  againfl  tbe  fide  of  a  veíTel, 
js  as  tbe  fquare  of  tbe  altitude  of  the 
fín id ,  See  the  article  Prognes  5I0n * 
Thts  way  of  confiderin^  tbe  qtiantity  of 
1  at  e  ra  I  preíTu  re,  by  t  he  an  tb  metí  ca  I  fer  i  e  s, 
is  uhiverfal  ^  whereas  the  common  me- 
tbod  reítrains  it  to  .tbe  property  of  an 
equ  ¡crural  right-angled  triangle,  and  to 
a  veíTel  of  a  cubica!  form,  which  we 

«tal! 
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fhall  here  give,  for  the  fake  of  proving  ít 
íeveral  ways:  fuppofc  AB  C  D  {ib.  fig,  1;) 
a  veffel  of  a  cubica!  form,  th^t  ís,  whoíi^ 
fide  B  C  ís  equal  to  ¡he  length  of  the  bot- 
tom  C  D.  If  the  diagonal  B  B  be  drawns 
íhall  ha  ve  the  ¡Inés  1  a  —  B  1,  2  b  n 
Ea,  — E  5?  4¿— B^EV.  ButB  r, 
E  3,  B  3,  B  4,  &c<  being  as  the  altitudes 
of"  the  fluid,  wilí  reprefent  the  lateral  pref- 
ines in  the  points  i,  z,  3,  4,  ífej  there- 
fore alfo  the  lme&  a  ij  ¿2,  r  3,  #41 
will  reprefent  the  fame  lateral  preñares  5 
henee  when  the  din"  anees  B  i,  13,  23, 
ave  indéfiiiiteTy  fmallj  thelinesííi,  ¿2, 
£■  3,  i  4,,  will  be  infinitely near each 
©ther  i  and  Ib  all  íhofe  Unes  dráwn  ín  the 
triangle  B  CD,  will  tnake  the  área  of 
that  triangle  :  therefore  the  íhm  of  all 
the  lateral  preflure  agatnír.  the  fide  í  C, 
wíjt  be  as  the  área  of  that  triangle*  But 
llie  área  of  the  triante  B  C  D  is  as  the 
Jqnare  of  the  fide  B  C  j  confequently  the 
fum  of  ail  the  lateral  prefíu res  ís  as  the 
fquare  of  the  altitu.de  ofthe  fluid  BC* 

Henee,  i  f  the  veíTel  A  C  (ib.  ñgt  1.) 
be  of  a  cubical  form,  the  preíTure  againtt 
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afideBC,  ís  haífthat  upon  the  bottom 
CD,  and  confequently  the  total  prfflu  re 
agaiuft  the  fides  and  bottom  is  equal  to 
three  times  the  weight  of  the  fluid  on  the 
bottom  of  fuch  a  vefleL 
10,  The  weight,  preflure,  or  efrvít  of  a 
fluid,  upon  the  bottom  DE  (ib.  ñg.  2.) 
of  any  veífel  ACDEF>  is  proporcional 
to  the  altitude  AE  only,  and  not  to  the 
quantity  of  the  finid  in  the  veffch  For 
every  colunm  of  particles  G  II,  'which 
prcífes  downwardí  on  the  fide  of  the 
venei  E  F,  has  i ts  fosee  deítvoyed  by  the 
eqaal  jre  afilón  of .  the  funjacent  partióle 
H  in  the  íide,  and  fo  cannot  at  a!l  affeíl 
the  bottom  of  the  veífel*  Again,  the 
prefíure  of  any  col  u  mu  of  partióles  L  M 
upwards,  againft:  the  fide  of  any  veíTel 
G  D,  h  equaTly  re  aíled  by  the  partide  of 
the  veífei  over  ít,  and  fo  its  forcé  or 
preíTure  on  the  bottorn  muir  be  the  fame 
as  that  of  another  column  of  particles 
AB  of  equal  altitude  with  the  fluid  : 
whence  the  propoíihon  ís  evídent, 
xr.  Henee  a  very  fmall  quantify  of  finid 
APÍÍ3  (ib  2-)  may  be  made  to  coun- 
íerbaljance,  or  be  equlvalent  to  the 
weight  or  forcé  of  any  given  quantity 
TKGV,  how  great  foever, 
íi,  When  any  pody  is  immerfed  in  a 
ííuidj  it  lofcs  juíf  fo  mnch  of  its  weight  as 
is  equaí  to  the  weight  of  an  eqüal  bulk  of 
rhe  fluid  \  but  the  wdght  loit  by  the 


body  is  gained  by  the  fluid,  which  wÜI 
be  i  o  mueh  heavíer  than  beforc. 
This  is  the  fundamental  principie  &F 
every  hydrollatic  procefs,  par  ticularty  of 
the  whole  doctrine  of  fpeciñe  gravlties 
which  therefore  cannot  be  made  too  plato 
and  eafy  to  be  underftood. 
To  this  end,  Jet  A  B  C  D,  (fíg.  s.)  be  a 
veíTel  ñlled  with  water,  to  the  heigbt  EF] 
and  let  I  be  a  cylindric  body,  heavíer 
than  water,  to  be  ímmerfeJ  therein,  as 
at  L.  By  this  ímmerfion  of  the  body  1, 
a  quantity  of  the  fltíid  abcd¡  equal  to 
bulk  to  the  body?  will  be  difplaced  by 
the  fupenor  forcé,  or  grt  ater  gravity  of 
the  folid  j  and  this  quantity  of  fluid 
muft  afcetidj  as  being  con  fin  ed  towards 
the  bottom  and  fides  \  and  fo  rife  the 
furface  of  the  liquor  from  E  F  to  G  H, 
and  then  will  the  quantity  EFGHbe 
equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  immerfed  íolid 
ab  c  4-  But  as  the  folid  comes  to  emer 
the  fluid,  each  partid e  of  the  fluid,  by 
its  vis  inertiae,  will  refift  the  f'ohd,  or  en- 
deavour  to  oppofe  its  defeent  with  nli 
its  power  j  and  fo  the  whole  body  of  tSie 
fluid,  that  is  removed  or  difplaced  by 
the  folid,  will  refift  by  the  onired  fürce 
of  all  the  particles :  but  this  forcé  ís 
equal  to  the  gravity  ofthe  fluid  removí  ti, 
as  is  evident  from  henee,  thai  the  fluid 
fo  removed  is  obliged  to  afcend  or  motó 
in  a  direflion  quite  coutrary  10  gravky, 
whc reforje  the  folid  in  its  defenu  will  b€ 
reíifted  by  a  forcé  equal  to  the  gravity  of 
an  eqnal  bulk  of  the  fluid. 
And  fince  the  forcé  which  reíifts  the  de- 
feent of  fcJIds  ís  proportioned  to  theír 
bulk  only,  it  follows,  that  equal  hodies 
immerfed  ín  fluids,  lofe  equal  partí  of 
thúr  weighís ;  a ntl  therefore,  a  ¡iginer 
body  lof^s  more  of  its  abfofute  weight 
tljan  a  heavíer  one  of  the  fame  bulk; 
and  conícquentíy  if  two  b odies  of  un- 
equal  bulk  aré  íp  equilibrio  in  the  aírT 
that  equihbnum  will  be  deñroy.d  qq 
thek  being  immerfed  in  the  Huid,  be* 
can  fe  that  which  has  ihe  Lirgeít  bulk  will 
lofe  moft  wéíght  in  the  fluid, 
Againj  it  is  piain,  the  weight  ofthe  íluíd 
.  ís  augmented  Ín  the  fame  pro  porfíen  aj 
that  of  the  immerfed  folid  is  diminiíhed  j 
for  the  forcé  or  a 61  ion  of  the  fluid,  oi> 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel  C  Bf  is  hcforc 
immcrfion  to  that  afierwards,  as  the  al- 
indes C  F  to  C  H  3  or  to  the  hulM  of 
the  fluid  EFCD  and  G  H  C  D,  Aná 
fmce  thofe  bulks  ácjt  only  by  their gravity, 
'tis  plain  tlie  aclíon  pf  the  íluid  is  en- 
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creafed  only  by  tbe  additional  gravity  of 
theqtiantity  ü  H  FE,  which  is  equal  to 
¡hat  which  the  folid  lo  fes  by  immerfion. 
Seethc  anide  Gravity. 
I3>  Ifany  bódy  E  (fig¡>  4.)could  befound 
wjtbout  weight,  it  wonld,  if  placed  on  the 
furface  of  a  fluid  A  B,  float  thereon,  with- 
out  any  part  immerfed  j  for  being  devóid 
of  grávíty,  it  could  have  no  forcé  to  dif- 
pjace  any  partidas  of  the  fluid,  andfmk 
therein, 

I4é  If  an  heavy  body  F,  (n*  4.)  hghter 
tbar.  an  equal  bulk  of  the  fluid,  be 
placed  on  its  furface,  it  wilí  fink,  or  de- 
fc'end  therein  til  I  it  has  removed  or  dis- 
placed fo  much  of  the  fluid  whofe 
weight  is  equal  to  that  of  the  body. 
Fqr  dien  the  preífrire  upwmds  and 
cWnwards  on  the  fu r face  of  the  body 
is  equal,  and  confequeníly  the  body  will 
be  etiere  quiefcent,  or  in  equilibrio  wüh 
the  fluid.  Henee  the  w  ha  le  íblíd  is  to  the 
immerfed  part  as  the  ípecific  gravity  of 
the  finid  iS'to  that  of  tbe  folid.    See  the 

^tícrleHYDROSTATIC  BaLLASCE. 

Tliis  cafe  ís  not  ífriclly  true,  but  ín 
vacuo  5  for  in  the  air  fuch  a  Body  ni  a  y 
be  confidered  as  fuftaiued  ,hy  two  mé- 
diums, vk,  air  and  water,  ín  one  cf 
which  it  will  íink»  or  defeend  ¡  and  ir 
the  other,  rife* 

i5.  If  a  folid,  as  G,  (n°¿.¡  tqml  i  11 
weigitf  to  an  equal  bulk  of  the  fluid,  be 
irrimerfed  therein,  it  will  take  any  iítu- 
ation  ífidifferently  in  any  part  of  the 
fluid,  as  at  G,  H,  I,  wlthouc  any  ten- 
den  cy  to  afcend  or  defeend  therein  ;  for 
being  tota! ¡y  immerfed,  it  muíl  remove 
a  parecí  of  the  fluid  of  equal  bulk  and 
weigk,  and  coníequently  the  preífure 
npwards  is  equal  to  the  tendeney  down- 
wardíj  on  the  íower  fiirfácé,  every  where  ; 
and  títere  fore  ít  can  ha  ve  no  power  to 
íink.  A  i  ib  ¡  he  pie  (Tu  re  downwards  ra  u  ñ 
he  equal  lo  the  preíTure  upwardsj  on  the 
upper  fui  face,  whence  it  can  ha  ve  no  ten- 
deney to  rife  or  íwim  :  it  will  tberefore 
remain  at  reft  in  any  pófiüon  G¿  H,  J, 
dierefoever  in  the  fluid* 
s6.  Laflly,  ifabodyK,  orL,  (figr,  4.} 
heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  cf  (he  fiufit, 
b  e  i  m  me  rfed  1  h  e  r ei  n ,  i  t  w  i  1 1 .  dt  fe  c  n  d  by 
the  exeeís  cf  its  gravity  abo  ve  that  of 
the  fluid  ;  for  when  immerfed,  it  will  br? 
refifted  by  the  forcé  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
the  Huid,  which  therefbre  will  dtltroy 
fo  rnuch  of  the  gravity  of  the  folid  ¡  and 

1  tonifiquen  tly  the  retidue,  or  excefs  of 
gravity  in  the  folid,   is  thax  alone  by 

'  v^bídi  it  muíl  defrend. 


This  relative  gravity  of  folids,  by  which. 
:  they  fink  or  fwirn,  is  ufually  illuílrated 
by  the  defentand  afcent  of  gíafs  images, 
a  [id  bubbks  incldded  in  a  jar  of  water, 
covered  o  ver  with  a  bladder,  fo  as  to  ín- 
cludo  a  fraalí  quantiiy  of  air  between  the 
bladderbnd  water  í  the  imagen  ¿fr.  have 
fmatl  holes  in  the  bottoro  of  their  feet  tbro* 
v:\v.cU  íb me  water  is  puc  mto  their  bodies,  • 
r.r-d  that  in  fuch  qnantities  as  will  render 
them  hutvery  little  fpeeiíically  Jighter  than 
water í  but  lome  more  fo  than  others, 
that  they  may  not  begin  tp  move  a  11  to- 
g&ther.  See  the  reprefentatíon  ín  fig.  ^ t 
The  images  being  thus  put  to  ñoat  i  11 
water,  and  the  bbdder  tied  down,  if 
the  baud  be  laid  on  tbe  bladder,  and 
genily  comp relies  the  air  beneatb,  the 
^air,  by  its  fpring,  wi¡l  a 51  upon  the 
water,  and  caufe  it  to  eomprefs  the  air  in 
the  bodies  of  the  images,  by  which 
means  more  water  will  be  di  i  ven  into 
their  bodies  5  and  when  fo  much  is  got 
in  as  will  raake  them  fpeeiíically  heavier 
than  the  waier,  then  they  will  begin  to 
defeend  one  after  another  5  and  by  vary- 
íng  the  degree  of  preífure,  you  may 
Jceep  them  füfpended  in  any  paj  t  of  th& 
fluid  as  yon  pleafe* 

From  what  has  been  premifed  of  the 
namre  of  fluids,  it  will  be  eafy  to  un- 
derftand,  that  the  lighteft  body,  P3  (píate 
íbiíL  fig.  4O  n^ay  be  depitífed  Ín  the 
heavieft  fluid  by  any  contri  vanee  to  keep 
the  faid  fluid  fiom  preííing  on  the  undec 
-  fu  ¡face  of  the  light  body,  by  which 
means  only  light  bodies  are  fnade  to 
fwím.  Thus  coik,  or  wood,  will  abide 
at  the  bottom  of  a  veífcl  filied  wiih  quick- 
filver, 

Again  \  on  the  other  hand,  the  heaviere 
body  M  may  be  maüe  to  f^Im  in  the; 
lighteft  fluid,  by  keépíng  the  faid  fluid 
frora  preííing  on  its  upper  furface,  by 
means  of  the  tube  N  O*  For  when  by 
this  means  it  is  immeríed  ib  deep  as  tq 
keep  oíf  an  equal  weight  of  th«  fluldj 
lile  preílure  then  of  the  fluid  aíling  upon, 
its  under  ñnface  upwardsy  will  he  equái 
to  the  weight  of  the  folid  tending  down- 
wards  j  and  therefore/  if  the  folid  bej 
funk  ever  fo  little  deeper,  a  muit  ÍWhik 
by  the  fuperior  forcé  or  preílure  of  the 
fluid  upward?. 

Thúis,  for  ¡níbnce,  if  tbe  body  M  be  fivq 
times  heavier  than  water  of  \n  equal 
bulk,  and  if  by  means  of  the  C Líber  N  O, 
placed  on  hs  upper  furtace,  the  water  be 
ktpt  t  ora  pitliing  ihereonj,  íbat  it  beí 
ÉuimerieÜ  ta  fe  ven  times  lis  thick^eís  be- 
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low  the  furface  of  the  water,  "eís  plain 
¡he  preíTure  on  the  undsr  furface  wíEl  be 
as  fe  ven,  but  downwards  only  as  fivej 
and  therefore,  íince  there  ís  the  excefs 
cf  two  degrees  of  preíTure  üpwards,  'tis 
plain  ílie  body  cannot  defcend  }  butmay 
very  properly  be  faíd  to  fwlm  on  the 
water.  Henee  aífo  the  rea  fon  bf  trying 
the  difieren t  g ra  vity,  dénfity,  or  ftrengrh 
of  divers  fluida,  or  fpirituous  liquors,  by 
the  hydrometer,  or  water- poiíe.  See  the 
artide  HruRpMETEíu 
Moiion  &f1?LVínst  Themotlon  of  fluids, 
*uiz.  their  defeent  or  rife  belovV  or  above 
the  common  furface  or  leve]  of  the  fource 
or  fountaín,  ¿s  caufed  eirher,  j,  by  the 
natural  gravity  or  preíFure  of  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  relérvoir,  or  fuuntain  ; 
or,  2.  by  the  preíTure  or  \yeight  of  the 
air  on  the  füijácé  of  the  fluid  iri  che  re- 
fervoir,  wheu  it  ís  at  the  fáme  time  either 
taken  off  or  diminiíhed  on  fome  part  in 
aquedu£lSj  cr  pipes  of  cdnduiL  3»  By 
fché  fpring,  dr  elaftic  power  cf  cómprefíed 
or  condenfed  air,  as  in  the  common  wa- 
ter engine»  4,  By  the  forcé  of  piltons, 
as  in  all  kínds  of  forcing  pumps,  &c. 
5.  By  the  power  of  attraáion,  asín  the 
cafe  of.  ti  des,  Éfr, 

1;  The  mdft  natural  motión  of  fiuids  is 
that  arifing  from  the  forcé  of  their  own 
gravíry,  by  which  thole  part 5  which  ftand 
Inghelt  prefs  típun  others  below  tliem, 
(cillby  that  meáns  they  rife  to  the  fame 
horizontal  level,  Thus  water  in  a  foun- 
tain  ABCD  (fig.  6*)  by  íts  prefiní  e, 
Tai  fes  that  in  the  aqueduct  FGH  to  the 
fame  height  IKLM  in  every  díreéUon 
or  politlón  of  the  duít  GH¡  or  G  N  ; 
u  nlefs  th  e  o  r i  fi  ce  of  t  he  fa  id  d  ü  íí  be  be  I  u  w 
ihat  leve),  in  which  cafe  the  water  will 
continualíy  flow  from  the  fame.  Tho 
rea  fon  hereof  is  evident  from  the  prin- 
cipies airead  y  laíit  dewnT  *&ÍS¿¡  that  the 
preíTure  of  fluids  was  in  proportton  to 
the  altítude  only,  and  not  according  to 
the  quantity  thereof,  and  therefme  the 
effe&  or  rife  cf  the  fluid  in  the  duct  mult 
beequal  the  reto* 

Henee  we  have  conduits  often  fuppUed 
with  water  from  íprings,  which  líe  abo  ve 
them  ;  and  cocks  to  fupply  the  inba- 
bitants  of  a  town  with  water  by  pipes 
from  a  reftrvoir,  in  a  fituatibri  abo  ve  the 
hígheít  part  of  the  town  ;  henee  a  lío  the 
defcend  of  water  in  rívers,  ftreams,  and 
cañáis  from  fp  rings  and  fourets  abo  ve 
(he  common  fuifice  of  the  earth  $  and 
the  breaking  oitt  of  Iprings  at  the  hot- 
toms  and  ou  the  fiJe  of  bilis ;  from 
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ciíterhs  and  refervoirs  in  the  intenui 
parts  above  them7  which  rece  i  ve  their 
water  from  rain,  dtw,  condenfed  vapour, 
meíted  fnow,  &c.  diltilling,  or  pcr¿0! 
lated  through  ihe  pores  or  cievices  and 
clinims  of  the  upper  p?trt  of  ihe  eartht 
-S¿e  the  aiticles  Foúntaim,  Síphon 
Cóndüit,  Tant¿ilü5s  Clip,  jnx 
tj'EAU,  ResEií.vüír?  Canal,  Spuikg 
Oíste  a  n,  &c. 

i,  The  fecond  canfe  of  the  rife  nr  mo- 
tión of  fluíds  is  the  preíTme  of  the  airón 
the  fui f¿cé  of  that  in  the  foumain  or 
reíerVoir  :  thus  if  a  ivplioil  or  crane  be 
immei  fed  ^iih  rhe  ílioitcr  teg  in  water, 
and  the  nir  fucked  oiit  of  ihe  ín  11  ru- 
in en  t,  the  fluid  will  arcend  frite  the 
vacuo  ti  s  ípace  by  the  preíTure  of  the  a  ir 
on  the  water,  and  fill  ¡he  who!e  cav;]ty 
of  the  tÜbe  j  and  becauíe  there  is  a 
greater  coknnn  of  water  in  the  longeft 
ít  will  prepondera  te  and  defceííd 
lhro%  it,  and  will  keep  ñowíng  out  till 
the  veííel  is  exhauíled  to  th^  01  ¡fice  of 
the  fiioitér  teg*  The  effeét  of  [he  com- 
mon pump  is  from  ihe  fame  principie* 
See  the  astícle  FuMpr 
p  The  thlrd  c^uíe  of  the  rife  and  mo- 
tioií  cf  ííuids  is  by  the  fpmig  ot  eUflití 
power  of  condenfed  air3  upon  which 
principie  water  engines  are  conirivedf 
See  the  article  Engine,  * 
4.  The  foarth  caufe  is  the  forcé  or 
preíTure  cf  piftóns,  upen  which  principie 
a  variety  of  water  ehgines  are  conílruíld, 
as  may  be  feen  uhdtr  the  anieles  aheady 
j  ( fn  red  10. 

5»  The  faít  caufe  of  the  niutien  bf  ñutJs 
Which  we  inentiüned  w^s  that  of  at- 
traclion.  We  have  el  féc  het  e  íliewn  hbw 
by  t'Üis  meaos  any  flntd  WiFJ  aíicenJ  above 
the  common  fui  fice  in  rapiflary  tu  bes, 

See  theartteíe  CafílLaRY, 
But  the  rnoít  notable  and  obvious  motion 
of  fluids  atiling  from  ater^íhon,  is  ihat 
of  the  tictes  ;  the  wateL  S  i.f  the  iumierife 
ocean,  f.írgctfuE,  as  it  were,  of  their  na- 
tural quietes,  move  and  rí>]l  in  twelling 
ti  des  obfequious  to  the  íoverei^n  power 
of  the  moon,  and  wenker  influence  of 
the  fun,  See  the  ai  tscle  TiDES. 
Mwienta  mi  rvekátks  of  Fluid s.  The 
mo menta  offlmd?,  as  well  as  íbli^  are 
cem  pon  nckd  of  the  quanti  ty  of  m atter 
ánd  vclocity  ¡  bnt  in  Ipoming  fluitb,  the 
quantity  cf  the  fluid  iíTuing  thro'  the  fame 
holej  in  the  fame  time,  isalwaysas  the  ce- 
le» iij  of  itR  motion,  as  is  esfy  to  conceive» 
Whence  the  momentA  of  Jpouting  ÜülM 
are  propertíonal  to  the  fquares  of  the  velo- 
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cides  or  qu  and  des  of  -matrer  ilfuíng  out  manner  as  ín  the  proje&ed  folick  See 
¡n  a  givtn  lime,  Eut  fince  tlie  mometna  the  articlé  Pao]ECTiÍE. 
are  the  of  preílure»  it  is  evideüt  the  The  Ímpetus  of  the  jets  B,  D,  H,  E,  ís 
vcJócicy  or  quan ci ty  oí  fpoutíng  fluids  as  the  lieí^ht  cf  the  refervoír  A  E,  AD, 
Is  ever  proporcional  to  the  fquáre  root  of  AHf  A  E  j  the  greateíl  horizontal  ran- 
che pj-eí!ure>  or  al  ti  tu  de  of  the  fl\iiá*  dom  KM,  ís  that  from  the  jet  Dt  di- 
¡¡Yom  henee  it  appears,  that  the  vdociry  recled  to  the  mtddte  point  F  of  the 
oí  a  fluid  ípoútíng  at  any  depth  below  feíhí-drcle  j  and  any  two  jets  cquaüy 
thefurface  is  equal  to  the  velocity  á  heavy  diftant  as  B,  H,  go  to  the  femé  diítancé 
body  would  acquire  by  falling  fiom  the  KNon  the  horízon.  lí the  ádjutagebe 
fajne  heíght?  becauíe  the  velacit^  as  was  horizontal,  the  jet  wiil  be  a  femi-para- 
tobfened,  always  as  the  fquare  root  of  bola  j  if  oblique,  ít  wiJI  be  a  wiiote  para- 
je fpace  deicended  tbiough.  Ifthcre-  bola,  See  the  article  Pardeóla, 
fcre  on  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  AK,  FLUKE,  ín  iebthyology.  SeeFjLOUHDER, 
(fiff.  7.)  *s  a  diameter,  deferibe  the  Í'ltJKE  of  a n  anchor*  See  Anchoé.. 
ftmicircle  AFK,  and  from  any  point  FLUMMERY,  a  wholeíbme  fort  of  jejly 
tSictein,  as  I,  we  draw  the  perpendicular  made  of  oat-meat. 
I  Hj  that  /hall  be  prqportmhal  to  the  The  man  ner  ofpreparingít  isas  follows, 
dillance  to  which  the  fluid  wil)  fpoot  Put  three  large  handfuls  of  finely  g round 
fróíi)  an  adjutage  at  H:  for  the  velocity  oat-meal  to  ftsepj  for  twenfy-four  hours, 
wiil  bej  as  the  fqusre  root  of  A  H  j  and  ín  two  qúarts  of  faír  water  í  then  pbur 
the  time,  as  the  fqttafé  root  of  H  K;  of?  the  tleár  water ,  and  put  two  quarts 
wh'ence  the  product  of  thefe  two  wili  ex-  of  freíh  water  t o  ít :  ílrain  it  through  a 
prefs  both  the  fpace  pafied  ovér  by  llie  fine  hair  fieve,  puttlng  in  two  fpoonfuls 
projeiled  body,  and  alfo  the  íine  HI.  of  oran  ge  flower- water,  and  a  fpoonfül  of 
Henee  it  follows,  tbat-  a  fluid  witl  fpout  fugar  r  boil  ít  tí  11  it  ís  as  thick  as  a  hafty 
froni  a  Imle  or  adjutage  D,  in  the  center  pudding,  ftirring  it '  cóVitínualty  whíle  it 
of  the  fe  ni  Sarde,  or  middle  part  of  ihe  is  lioiSin^,  ihat  it  niay  be  very  Tniooib, 
ahitude  AK,  to  the  greateít  horizomal  FLUOR,  in  phyflcs,  3  finely,  or  more  prd- 
diftance  lí.  M  pollible  j  becaulethe  per-  periy,  the  líate  of  a  body  that  was  be* 
pendi  cu  lar  F  D  is  thé  greateft  ihar  can  fore  hard  or  folid?  but  is  now  redured 
he  drawn  to  the  diamttcr  A  K,  Alfo  it  by  fu  fien,  or  fire,  into  a  {late  ofñuidtiy, 
ifevitkntj  that  from  two  boles  B  and  H,  Fluor,  in  itiineralogy,  implies  a  fort  of  mi- 
equaüy  dillant  above  and  below  the  neralconcretionjfrequentlyfoundamorigfl 
middle  altitude  D,  the  jets  of  water  witl  ores  and  ítone?,  in  mines  and  quarries* 
be  made  tó  the  f^me  horizontal  dí  [lance  FltíOR  AL  bits  j  or  WHiTEs,  in  medicine?, 
KNí  beca\ife  the  perpendtcnlars  to  thefe  an  efflux  of  a  whítifli,  lymphatkj  feróus, 
twopeints,  *ur¿.  CB  and  IHf  are  equaí.  or  aqueous  huniour,  from  the  m'atMX. 
Morco  ver,  the  horizontal  di  íiance  K  M,  It  is  fometimés  whité,  fometímes  pále, 
to  whkh  the  water  fpoiits  from  D  ¿he  yellow,  green,  or  blackim.  Sometimes 
cerner,  is  equal  to  the  día  meter  or  al-  it  is  íharp  and  corroí!  ve,  fo  metí  mes  foul 
titude  AK,  or  twke  D  F-  For  fince  the  and  f^tid  5  the  face  is  d  i  fe  oleo  re  d,  there 
Velocity  cf  the  jetat  Q^is  equal  to  that  is  a  pain  in  the  fplne  of  the  back?  the 
aequired  by  fálling  tbrough  the  height  appetite  is  loíí,  and  the  eyes  and  feet 
A  D,  orD  ít,  Ít  wlil,  as  being  uniformj  fwéll.  Some  women  have  a  periodicat 
carry  the  fluid  in  an  liorizontal  dirtetion  flux  of  the  whites,  inftead  of  the  menfes. 
over  twice  the  fpace  D  K  or  D  F  in  the  There  are  remarkahle  diftintlions  in  this 
fametime*  And  therdore,  lince  the  di-  díforder,  as  the  laíleouSj  the  femi-lacle- 
doñees  cf  jets  from  D  and  B  are  as  ous,  and  lympbatic  :  ít  may  be  fd  acrld 
D  P  to  B  C,  and  the  diftance  of  the  or  cauític,  as  to  excoríate  the  vulva, 
jet  from  D  ís  equal  to  twice  DF,  the  Bdidcs  the  fymptoms  already  mentloned, 
diftance  of  the  jet  from  B  will  be  alfo  it  is  attendtd  with  a  fwelling  of  the 
eqoal  to  c^ice  BC,  KN™iB  C,  "oterus ;  turbid  orine  j  a  loathing  of 
From  what  has  been  faid,  ít  ís  eaíy  to  fome  things,  and  longing  for  otheis  j  fá 
inferiré,  that  the  motion  of  a  fpoufmg  ílow  fe  ver  5  dropíiss  of  difFerent  parts, 
íltnd  Ís  every  way  fimilar  to  that  of  a  of  whícb,  or  a  coníumption,  the  paticnt 
projeíled  folíd*  The  path  of  the  finid  ís  dí^s,  It  may  beconfounded  wíth  an  ulcét 
a  parábola,  becaufe  it  is  impetled  by  two  cf  the  uteruE>  or  a  gonorrhcea  mulíébiis. 
¡bíceíj  one  horizontal,  the  other  oígra-  See  the  articíe  Go^oaRKOEAfl 
Tisy  in  the  perpendicular^  iri  the  fffme  Theiluor  al  bus  ib  metí  mes.  is  dífebarged 
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from  the  uferine  veíTels*  antl  fome  times 
from  the  glands  of  t he  vagina*  In  the 
firrt  cafe  it  ftops  when  the  menfes  begin 
to  flow  j  ín  tíie  htter  it  cominues  with 
them  j  and  pregnant  w  ornen  are  not 
exempred  from  ít*  At  ñrft  the  parts  of 
the  membrana  adipofae  of  the  loins,  kid- 
neys,  and  the  uterine  appendages,  are 
vafted  by  ít :  but  at  iength  the  flux  be- 
corhes  acnmonious,  When  the  flux  is 
hcleoup*  ít  may  be  ni  retí  ín  fifteen  days; 
the  patíent  mu  A  fced  íparinglyj  ufe  fre- 
quent  exerdíé,  and  fleep  little.  If  tliís 
h  not  complied  with,  fhe  mnft  bleed  ín 
the  arm,  once  or  íwice  a  month,  and 
take  ptirges  and  emetics  ;  or,  at  Jeaít, 
ftfqnent  clyílers.  The  effícacy  of  a  11 
the  fe  mult  be  aíTifted  with  díaphoretics, 
decoftions  of  the  woods,  and  diuretics. 
In  the  femílacleous  flux,  an  infpifíátíng 
and  nourífliing  diet  will  be  befí,  fuch  as 
creams,  foups,  botled  mílk,  roa  Ir  meat, 
jellies,  &c*  Mílk,  or  mílk  tnrned  wíih 
a  decoclíon  of  china*  is  very  gqnd.  Naí- 
cotícs  are  h.ghly  nfeful,  eípecíally  if  the 
patient  is  reftlefs,  or  delíríous,  In  the 
begtnning*  thedofemuít  be  fmall,  but 
ít  mt.y  be  gradualiy  encreafed.'  When 
the  veficulas  latiese  are  rclaxed,  the  tone 
muir  be  re  o  red  with  hot  mineral  baihs, 
and  fomentat ion»  and  injeclíons  of,  and 
bathing  in  the  fame  :  ihe  fumes  may  alfo 
be  conveyed  ínro  the  vagina  with  a  fun- 
net*  DecofHons  of  the  woods  are  alfo 
good  j  as  are  díaphoretics,  and  dinretics 
of  a  decocción  of  roots  of  cryngo  and 
reft-hairow,  wíth  powder  of  millepedes, 
or.glauber's  íalt-  . 

If  the  lymphatic  flux  is  af  tended  wíth  a 
fcrophulous,  fcorbutic,  of  venereal  taínt, 
Ihefe  diforders  mnft  Jir.il  be  removed.  If 
the  \i  te  riñe  lymphatics  are  compveíTed  by 
fe  hirrofi  ti  es,  caneéis,  ganglions,  or  the 
like,  regard  mufl  he  had  to  the  cauíb, 
In  obfiruílíons  of  the  plands  of  the 
u  tenis,  begín  with  blecding :  then  a 
gen  ti  e  putgé,  or  an  emetíc  of  iij  gr. 
of  tartar-emetic,  or  ipeca  cu  a  riba :  af- 
terwards»  jf  the  p  atienes  coníHrution  h 
coldj  at  ten  uatíng  aperiente  If  íhe  is 
hot  and  biíous,  with  a  fenfible  paín  in 
ilie  ute rus,  cooljñg  bróthí  and  apozems, 
with  the  additíoii  of  ciay-fiíh ;  aífes 
mílk,  with  a  deeoclion  of  barky  \  chaly- 
beate  whey,  with  chervil  boiled  therein  \ 
gentlv  purging  mineial  waters j  baths 
and  baif  baths  are   convenient  in  the 

FLUÍ  H  D£CK>  ína  íhíp,  SeePscK* 
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Flusher,  ín  ornithology,  a  bird  otherwife 
cafled  the  lanius  minor,  or  Ieífer  buteher- 
bird*    See  the  article  Lanius, 

PLUSHTNG,  or  VlisseñgeNj  a  p0rt 
town  of  2ea)and,  in  Hulland,  five  miles 
fonth  of  Middleburg  :  eaft  long.  3*2/, 
north  latt  51°  ^o'* 

It  ís  a  towii  of  great  foreign  trade,  and 
has  a  go»d  fecure  barbón r, 
FLUTE,  j}jlulaf  an  inftrument  of  muíic, 
the  fimpleíi  of  all  thofe  of  the  wínd  kind^ 
It  is  played  on  by  blowing  it  wíth  the 
m o uth  ,  and  the  tones  or  notes  are  diang. 
ed  by  ftoppíng  and  opening  the  hoks 
difpofed  for  that  purpoíe  aloííg  ira  rjde. 
Theantient  fiíltilae,  or  ilutes,  weremade: 
of  reeds,  afterwards  of  wood,  and  laíí 
of  metal:  but  how  thej  were  blowa, 
whether  as  our  ilutes,  or  as  bautboys, 
,does  not  appear, 

"Tís  plaín  fome  hád  botes,  which,  at  ílrfE, 
were  but  few,  but  afterwards  increafed 
to  a  great  number,  and  fome  had  nonej 
fome  had  fin g le  pipes,  and  fome  a  com- 
binaron of  many,  particular! y  'PaiTs 
fyrínga,  which  eonfiíied  of  feven  reeda 
joined  logether  fideways* 
Germán  Flute,  is  an  inftrument  íntírely 
different  from  the  common  ñute.  ít  is 
not,  like  that,  put  into  the  mouth  to 
be  played,  but  the  end  is  ftopt  with  a 
tampion,  or  plugj  and  the  lower  hpis 
applied  to  a  hole  abont  two  inches  and  a 
half*  or  three  íhches?  diHant  from  the 
end.  I  bis  inftrument  ís  uíually  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  long  \  rather  bigger  at 
the  upper  end  than  the  iower  \  and  p?r* 
foráted  with  holes,  be H des  íhatfcrtlie 
mouth*  the  lo weít  of  which  is  ílopt  and 
típened  by  the  ííttle  finge  r1  s  preffing  ob  a 
brafs>  or  fome  tí  mes,  a  filver  key,  ííke 
thofe  i  ti  hautboys,  baífoons,  &c*  Its 
found  is  exceeding  fweet  and  agreeabk } 
and  ferves  as  a  treble  ín  a  concert» 
Coarfe  ñutes,  on  importar  ion,  pay  the 
,  gros,  containing  tiwelve  dexen,  33, 
iorJ£d.  and  on  exportatíon  draw  back 

Flute,  orFLirTT,  is  alfo  a  kínd  oflong 
velfel,  wíth  flat  ribs,  or  floor  timhers  j 
round  bebí nd,  and  fwefled  in  themiddle; 
ílrvíng  chkñy  for  the  carrytng  of  pro- 
vifions  in  fieets,  or  fquadrons"  cf  íhíps, 
though  it  is  alfo  nfed  for  merchandíze. 

Flijtes,  or  FLiTTrNcs,  in  arcbiteíWe, 
perpendicular  channels,  or  cavities,  cut 
a  long  the  fhaft  of  a  cohimn,  or  piblíer, 
They  are  ehiefly  afixíled  in  the  íonic 
crder,  wkre  they  had  iheir  firft  rite? 
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tíiough,  indeed,  they  are  ufed  all  ín  the 
richer  orders,  as  the  corinthian  and  com- 
ponte;  but  feldom  id  tlie  doricy  and 
fe  arce  everm  the  tu  fea  ti* 
Each  column  has  twenty-fourflutes,  and 
€ach  ilute  jYhollowed  in  exa&ly  a  qua- 
drant  of  a  circle  :  but  the  dorio  has  but 
t^emy.  Berween  the  flut.es  are  líttle 
fpaces  tbat  feparate  íhem*  which  Virru- 
vius  calis  jiriaf  and  we  lifb;  thougb, 
¡n  the  doric,  the  flutes  are  freqúently 
made  tojoín  to  one  another,  wiíhout  any 
intermediare  ípace  a t  all  i  the  M  being 
íharpened  off  to  a  thín  edge,  which  forros 
a  part  of  each  flote.  See  Líst, 
Vigilóla  determines  the  deptíi  of  the  ñutes 
by  takíng  the  angle  of  the  equilateral 
trlangle  for  the  cerner.  Vitruvius  del  cribes 
the  depth  from  the  middle  of  the  fquarej 
wbofe  Me  is  the  breadth  of  the  flute, 
which  latter  method  makes  them  deep. 
Sume  columus  ha  ve  Ilutes  that  go  wlnd- 
ing  round  the  íhafr,  fpirally ;  but  thls  ís 
rarher  accounted  an  a  bu  fe*  Tile  ilutes, 
or  llrte,  are  commonly  fiíled  up  with  a 
promínent  or  fwelling  ornamentj  fome- 
íimesplain,  ín  form  of  a  ftafforreed  j 
and  iomdimes  a  lítele  curved,  or  enrtch- 
ed,  ín  imitation  of  a  rope,  or  otherwífe* 
See  the  arricie  C ableo. 
Sometí  mes  the  flutings  are  made  fíat,  and 
are  called  f aceites :  but  the  fe  ha  ve  riever 
fuch  a  good  effeft  as  the  others.  Vitru- 
vius fay^j  that  wben  there  are  flutings  ín 
the  columrjj  íhere  onght  alfq  to  be  eggs 
and  anchors  in  the  quarter  round  of  the 
capital,  and  even  pearls  and  olives*  in  a 
baguette,  to  be  made  Andeme  ai  h^  inftead 
ef  aimuiets<  The  fe  eggs  and  olives  ought 
to  be  ín  the  fame  number  with  the  flut- 
ings, and  to  be  regularly  diftríbuted. 
FLUX,  in  medicine^  an  extraerdinary  ¡f- 
fue,  or  evacuar  ion  of  fome  humours  of 
the  body* 

Sometimos  it  is  t alcen  for  all  kinds  of 
deQjxiüns  ¿  in  which  fenfe  it  ís  íhe  fame 
with  a  catar rh,  or  coryzáÉ  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Catar.rh, 

Sometimcs  ¡tfignífíes  a  loofcnefs,  or  flux, 
of  the  bellyj  which  is  of  Four  kinds. 
When  the  food  is  diícharged  by  ftool  un- 
digefted,  it  is.  called  a  lientery,  or  I¡- 
enterieflux*  When  tbechyle  ¡a  difeharg- 
ed,  it  ís  called  cocinea.  When  excre- 
mentitious  humours  are  difeharged,  as 
choler,  phlegm>  ®tc*  it  is  called  fimply 
a  d jan h cea  *  and  when  the  ílooh  are 
bloocty,  it  is  called  a  dyfentery,  or 
blóody-ftux,  See  the  ameles  Líente  a  y, 
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CoELtAC  Passion\  Diak.r.hoea,  and 
Dysenteky, 

Again,  there  is  an  hepatieflux  :  but  thís 
is  iuppéfed  to  be  no  oiher  than  the  bse- 
morrhohlal  ñux,    See  the  article  Hjl- 

MOE.RHOIDS> 

Flux  of  the  uriñe,    See  the  article  Dia- 
betes, 

Women  are  fubje6t  totbree  fe  ve  ral  kinds 
of  flux  es  extraordinary  ;  the  firít,  called 
the  menfesj  or  mcnllrual  flux  j  the  fe-* 
cond  is  añer  delivery,  and  is  called  lo- 
chia  ;  thefe  are  regular  and  ñas  mal,  See 
the  artícles  Me ns es  and  Lochu* 
The  third,  being  irregular  and  preter- 
natural, ís  termed  the  flúor- al  bus,  or 
whites.  See  Fluor  Albus, 
Flux,  jn  hy drogra phy .  See  Ti  de, 
Flux,  i  a  metaüurgy,  whaitm*  can  caufe 
a  body  otherwife  not  at  all,  or  bardJy, 
fuííhle  by  fire,  to  nielt, 
Fluxes,  fays  Dr,  Shaw,  feem  reducibie  ta 
two  general  kinds,  <viz.<  the  vítreous  and 
the  faline,  By  the  vítreous  we  underfland 
all  thofe  whicb  eíther  have  of  themfelves, 
or  readíly  aflume,  a  glarTy  form  in  the 
fire  $  among  the  principal  whereofare  rec- 
koned  the  gíafs.  of  lead,  the  glafs  of 
antimony  and  bórax,  By  the  falinekind 
of  fluxes  are  underítood  al!  thofe  that 
are  compofed  of  falts,  whether  tartar» 
^íitre,  fixed  alkalí,  or  the  Hke,  Among 
the  principal  of  thís  kínd  we  reckon  the 
black  ñux,  fandiver,  kelp,  &c*  See  the 
ai  ti  cíes  SÁtJüiVER.  and  Kelp. 
The  mtthod  of  making  the  black  flux 
ís  as  fallows*  Take  one  part  nítre,  and 
twp  parts  common  tartar,  and  reducing 
each  to  powder,  mix  them  together  s 
deñagrate  the  whole  in  a  crucible,  by 
liglumg  the  mixture  a- top,  which  thus 
tums  to  a  kínd  of  alkaline  coal,  that  ís 
to  be  pulvenzed  and  kept  dolé  ín  a  glals, 
to  preven  t  ¡ts  diíTolving,  as  ít  would  doin 
a  moifl  aír* 

The  v'ttreous  kmd  of  fluxes  íeem  more 
immediately  deilíned  to  aír  upon  the 
fiony  or  vitiefcible  m^rter,  wh  ere  with 
ftubborn  ores  are  frequently  mixed,  and 
the  falíne  kínd  tu  a¿t  moj  e  immediately 
upon  the  ore  itftlf,  for  the  due  exctuíion 
or  f^paration  of  the  metal,  The  more 
ktnóiy  ores  reqiíiie  no  flux  tu  make  them 
run  thin^  or  to  aflbrd  all  the  metal  they 
contain,  and  fometiuies  ores  are  Ib  kiudly 
as  to  contain  iheir  own  ñiix^s  witbin 
themíeives,  Thus,  we  have  met  v/ith 
coppcr-ores,  which  being  harelv  aiound 
I  to  powder,  and  múitá  wítbout  any 
3  A  4  addi- 
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addítion  ín  a  common  wínd-furface, 
have  yíelded  as  mticli  T  pr  even  more, 
puré 'metal  at  the  firifc  operaron,  than 
cotild  be  obtened  from  them  by  means 
üf  the  ufual  íluxes*  W henee  wfi  fee  ttíat 
artificial  fltixes  are  not  always  nectífary  ¡ 
oí"  ihat  the  principal  ufe  cf  them  is  for 
the  ftubbürn  or  lefs  tiaelable  ores  5  and 
the  fe  are  fometimei  fo  exceedíngjy  hard 
to  fu  fe  and  reduce  tó  a  metatline  forra, 
tbat  it  peqntres  the  utmoft  power  of  art 
to  treat  them  advama'geaufly  in  the 
larger  way  of  bufinefs,  where  no  con- 
ildérable  expence  can  ufually  be  allowed 
for  tiuxes.  Arad  011  ibis  account  ít  is, 
that  many  mines  remain  unwrought,  as 
being  uní raft abJe  wkbouf  great  charles* 
Whence  the  ímproyement  of  thebulinefs 
of  fluxesf  fo  as  to  renderthem  cheap  and 
effeclual,  might  greatly  contri  bote  to  the 
iroprovement  of  mmllurgy.  The  mat- 
ter  m  íbft  ore?,  which  renoVis  them  fo 
fu  (i ble,  has  been  fon  mi  by  a  n  experíment 
upan  copperore,  to  be  a  kínd  pf  bhumi- 
iious  fubíiance,  capable  of  melüng  by  a 
ftiong  heatj,  ínfo  a  íbft  and  black  kind  of 
glafs. 

So  me  of  the  moíl  powerful  and  cheap 
íímplefluxes  bitherto  known,  are  dried 
wíne  Ieesy  dried  cow  dung  and  horíe- 
dting,  dried  river-mnd,  fulleras  earth, 
íron-fiJíngs,  common  fh It,  glafs,  kclp, 
or  pot-aíhes,  fandíver,  &'c,  which  may 
be  ^fed  in  ihe  larger  work  ¡  as  nitre3 
tartar,  bórax*  fal  ammoniac,  mercury 
fublimate,  may  in  the  fnialteir,  or 
for  the  ma^íng  of  aíTays, 
As  for  compound  fluxes,  tbey  are  nu- 
merous  \  almoft  every  operator  having 
bis  favouvíte  flux.  And,  eeriamlyr  fome 
^uxes  are  becter  adapted  than  others  to 
certain  ores.  But  perhaps  a  few  genera! 
enes  might  be  fixed  opon3  which  Jhould 
ferve  inítead  of  aíl  thofe  bitherto  com- 
pon 1  y  known  and  itíed :  we  wül  here 
recommend  three,  which  are  powcrfulj 
aímoít  general j  and  not  expentíve. 
~í  i  Take  of  nitrej  p  re  pared  by  íong 
boiling  it  in  lime -water  i  of  íea-fak, 
melted  in  the  firej  i'andíveiv;  and  dry 
wineiee?,  each  one  parí;  glafs  ni  lead? 
Ihree  parts  j  and  powdered  glafe,  eight 
jpartí  ;  mtxthem  aHwell  together.  Thís 
ílux  added  in  £n  equal .  weiglir^  will  fufe, 
á  yery  ílubhorn  ore. 

1.  For  a  íllll  ftronger,  take  eoiial  p^rts 
¿f  wbite  tarta ^  common  fa!t  and  nitre, 
^repnred  as  aboye :  calcine  them  to  a, 
V-rhite  po^derj  aiui  mix  ther^with  ks 
ovyn  weígbí  of  glafs  and  Jcad  \  £jnd  oí 


thís  flux  add  t\yo  parts  ta  one  of  the 
moff  ftubhom  ore. 

3,  For  a  powerful  falíoe  fiux.  Take 
the  ílroogeft  foap-boüej^s  lees,  '  fplTr 
ponnds ;  whíte  tartgr  and  common  fa]t 
melted  in  the  fire,  e^ch  one  pound  1  hotl 
them  together  with  five  gal  Ion  5  of  hu- 
.  man  uriñe,  lo  a  dry  fih.  This  flux  is 
particularly  procer  wheic  fulphur  and  co- 
ba k  aboundj  and  render  the  ove  vei-y  re* 
fraHory. 

But  the  ^re^t  fe  ere  t,  in  making  aiul 
adapting  puxesj  is  not  only  to  feparaie 
the  metal  already  l  ipüned  in  the  ore,  but 
«ven  to  m  a  tu  re  and  ripen  the  crutíe  and 
immature  part  of  the  ore  in  the  fiiei 
fomething  of  this  kind,  we  apprehend, 
may  be  effecled,  as  having  reaíbn  to  be- 
líe  ve,  that  "ceitain  flux  es  will  obtain  ^ 
larger  yíeld  of  metal  frorñ  certáin  ores, 
than  other  fiux^s,  in  common  ufe,  úiüxxgh 
efteemed  of  the  beíf,  and  tlujugh  they 
a  re  perh  aps  of  the  d  eareíí  kínd/  Thus 
clean  i  ron  ñlings  will  often  do  uore 
than  bórax: .  Bué  as  the,  fea] es  atid  ero- 
cus3  or  rufly  of  iron>  baye  been  common- 
ly  ufed,  inftead  of  puré  and  perfeft  ¡ron 
íífeíf,  for  a  flux,  few  operators  appear 
aequainted  with  the  fxcelkncc  of  perfe£| 
i  ron  emplojed  for  thís  purpofe,  And, 
many  advantages  are  now  obtained,  by  a 
prurient  mixing  of  one  ore  with  anolher 
of  the  fame  denominatioii  j  and  wiih  fna 
JlagSj  or  recrements  of  metáis,  ín  this 
way  of  flux* 

The  meking  of  gold  snd  fdver,  and  oí 
tbeir  cafxes,  is  greatly  promoted  by  glafs 
of  lead»  a'kaline  falts,  but  wIiíh 
gold  aj>d  filver,  in  the  fu  fio  n  ítfelf,  are 
to  be  purged  from  other  metáis  and  fe- 
mimetalsj  it  is  pro  per  to  ufe  niKe  only* 
orif  not  fot  nitre  always  muít  be  rat^ed 
with  the  other  falts  ;  fot  ihe  femí metáis 
arfd  the  four  lefs  peifecl  metats  are  de- 
Jhoyed  by  nitre. 

In  this  operatio.n,  nitre,  by  íts  detona-, 
tion  with  tbeir  fulphurs,  is  in  part  alb* 
lifed.  andj  by  the  help  of  a  gentle  fire, 
turras  the  ir  calxes  into  a  viireous  and 
much  attenuated  feeri^. 
fiom  henee»  the  rea  fon  is  plam 
gold  and  filver,  when  made  britile,  are 
readíly  reíbred  to  tU  'ir  malícabibiy  by 
nitre  i  for  the  fame  metáis,  and  amang 
íbe  metala  lead  and  tin  moíl  of  atl,t 
communicate  ibis  tault  to  gokl  ano  íijven 
but  thelf  being  changad  t  as  befo  re  ob- 
íervedi  by  rvkre,  and  tipen  re]e£kd  bygoH 
and  íil.ver  in  a  fmiple  fuíion3  lo  tha:  iliey 
^  no  lon^er  mix  with  theíe 
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ynlefs  tbey  are  themfelves  firft  agaín  re- 
duced  lo  their  metulltc  ftare  5  and  títere 
jsbelifie  ibefe,  no  other  body that can  be 
jnixed  wlíii  fiíver  and  gold,  ío  render 
th&m  hrittle,  unlefs  crude  ch  arcual,  hap~ 
pening  to  Faíí  into  the  veíTel  wuerein  thefe 
íierak  are  mdted,  íhould  imprégnate 
them  with  fomething  arfe  ni  cal  j  there  be- 
ing  Tome  arfemc  contained  in  coals  of  thia 
Jcí nd ?  as  has  been  demonftrated  by  Stahl 
and  Hotfman. 

The  íefs  perfe&  metáis,  and  fémi-metáls, 
m\t  more  eafity  by  adding  la  its  to  them, 
¿íaij  of  themfelves ;  they  always,  bow- 
eVtír3  lo  fe  a  great  deal  of  tbeir  fubíiaoce 
by  this  means  j  and  this  ís  more  partteu* 
jarly  the  cafe  ín  regard  to  copper  and 
i ron.  To  amend  this,  it  is  neceífary  to 
add  fome  kind  of  hl  bodyf  which  pre- 
ven ts  the  definición,  and  even  reduces 
the  inetals  airead  y  deftroyed  5  and  thls 
ís  more  ueceífary  when  the  calxes,  pre- 
pared  eimerby  burningj  or  by  a  detona- 
ron with  nítre,  are  to  be  reduced, 
A  caution,  wery  netefTary  to  be  obfeived, 
is,  tbat  all  fluxes  nmft  be  kept  and  ufed 
very  dry,  for  moift  falts  foam  very  mitcli  i 
and  when  the  operatíons  are:  inade  ín 
ctofe  veílels,  if  the  fire  is  quickly  increaf- 
ed,  not  being  able  to  get  rid  of  the  moíf- 
ture,  the  vefTels  will  fplit  and  bieak, 
Fluxes  being  greatly  attenuated,  thoiigh 
confinad  ín  clofe  veílels,  párt  with  the  ir 
cíly  principie,  and  their  a  l  ka  line  falt  re- 
rnaínin^f,  begin  to  corrode  and  con  fu  me 
the  vcffels,  of  what  matter  foever  tbey 
aremade,  and  finaEIy  make  their  way 
tküugh  them,  and  get  out,  The  m  ít 
©f  the  le  accidenta  ís  prevented  by  adding 
caal.-duft,  which  wilt  néver  par  t  with  its 
pil  without  the  help  of  a  free  air ;  and 
the  others  by  an  ad mixture  of  common 
giais,  made  of  a  due  mixture  cf  ílínts, 
and  fixed  alkali ;  for  this  is  fufiiciemly 
1  .  fnfible,  and  melts  whh  the  fluxes  5  and 
by  its  viícidity  in  fome  fort  coagula  tes 
and  holds  the  falt  of  the  flux  togetherj 
and  prevenís  it  from  eafiíy  corroding  the 

VdTels. 

FLUXION,  in  mathematves,  denotes  the 
velocjty  by  which  the  fiWnts  or  flowing 
quan  tifies  ín  crea  fe  or  decrea  íe  j  and  may 
be  coníidered  as  poli  ti  ve  or  negative^  bo- 
pording  as  it  relates  to  an  incjement  or 
flecrement. 

The  doclrin^!  pf  flaxions,  íifft  invented 
*>y  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  h  of  great  ufe  in  the 
|nv#EgatÍon  of  curves,  and  in  the  dlf- 
Í6y?í3f  ftf  ih?  auadratures  of  curvilinear 
í 


fpaces,  and  their  reclificatíons-  In  tbít 
methotí,  magnitudes  are  conceived  to  be 
generated  by  moüon,  and  tbtt  velocíty  of 
the  generating  metion  is  the  fluxión  of 
the  magnitude*  Thus,  the  velocíty  of  the 
poínt  that  deferibes  a  Hne,  is  its  fluxión, 
and  mtafuresr  its  increafe  or  decreaJf. 
When  the  motioti  of  tbis  point  is  \mU 
form,  its  fluxión  or  velocíty  is  conftaut, 
and  may  be  nneafured  by  the  fpace  de- 
fpiHbed  in  a  given  time»  But  when  tbe 
motion  vari  es,  the  ñu  xión  or  velocíty  at 
any  given  poínt  ¡s  mea  fu  red  by  the  fpace 
that  would  be  deferí  bed  in  a  gíven  ti  me, 
if  tbe  motion  was  to  be  continued  uni- 
formly  from  that  term. 
Tbusj  let  the  point  m  be  conceíved 

A  til 
E 

move  from  A,  and  genérate  the  variable 
rigbtline  Am,  by  a  motion  any  howre- 
gulated;  and  let  its  velocíty,  when  it 
arrives  at  any  propofed  pofítion  or  poínt 
R,  be  fuch  as  would,  was  it  to  continué 
uniforin  from  tbat  point,  be  íuffident  to 
deferibe  the  line  R  rf  in  tbe  given  time 
allotted  for  tbe  fluxión,  then  will  R  r  be 
the  fluxión  of  the  variable  line  A  mt  in 
the  term  or  point  K*  See  (/ie  anieles 
Motion  and  Velocíty, 
The  fluxión  of  a  plain  ftirface  is  con- 
ceived  in  like  manner,  by  fuppofing  a 
gíven  right  line  m  n  (píate  XCVIII.  ñgm 
6.  n9  1.)  to  move  pajaUeí  to  ítfdf,  in 
the  plañe  of  the  paral  leí  and  move* 
able  fines  A  Fand  B  G  :  for  íf,  as  above, 
R  r  be  taken  to  exprefs  tbe  fluxión  of  thé 
line  Km,  and  the  reíiangle  Urs  S  be 
complete  di  then  that  reótaugle,  being 
the  fpace  which  wouid  be  uniformly  de- 
feribed  by  the  generating  line  mn>  in  the 
time  that  Km  would  be"  uniformly  in- 
creafed  by  m  r,  ís  therefore  the  fluxión  of 
the  generated  recíangleB  m}  ín  that  poíi- 
tion, 

If  tbe  lengtb  of  -tbe  generating  line  mn 
"  continua]  ly  varíes,  tbe  fluxión  of  the  área 
will  fliill  be  expounded  by  a  reéfangle  un- 
der  that  line,  and  the  fluxión  of  the  ab- 
feífs  or  bafe ;  for  let  the  curvilínea r  fpace 
Anm  (ibid.  nQ  z.)  he  generated  by  the 
continual  and  parallel  motion  of  the  va- 
.  riable  line  m  n  j  and  let  R  r  be  the  flu- 
xión of  the  bafe  or  abfeifs  Ai»,  as  befo  re, 
then  the  reclangle  RfjS,  will  be  the 
fluxión  of  the  generated  fpace  A  m  ?u  Be- 
caufej  If  the  length  and  velocity  of  the  ge- 
nerating jíne  mn  were  íq  continué  in- 
variable 
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variable  from  the  poíition  R  S,  the  re c- 
tangle  RrjSwonld  then  be  uhiformly 
geneiated  with  the  very  velocity  where- 
witb  tt  begins  to  be  generated,  or  with 
whích  the  fpace  hmn  is  Increafed  in  that 
pofition. 

Notalkn  of  Flux  ion  $,  Invariable  quan- 
tities, or  thofe  which  ne-ither  i n créale  ñor 
decrea  fe,  are  reprefented  by  the  firft 
Jetteis  of  the  alphabet,  as  ¿r,  ¿,  ct  d% 
&cm  and  the  variable  or  flowing  quanti- 
ties by  the  laft  letters,  as  <v, 

thus,  the  diameter  of  a  given  cirde 
may  be  denoted  by  a  \  and  the  fine  of 
any  areh  thereof,  confidered  as  variable, 
by  x.  The  fluxión  ofa  quantity  repre- 
fented by  a  fingí e  Jetter,  is  expreJled  by 
the  fame  Ietter  with  a  dot  or  ful  I  point 
over  it :  thus,  the  fluxión  of  <*■  ís  repre- 
fented by  x,  and  that  of  y  by  y*  And, 
becau  fe  t  hefe  flux  i  o  n  s  a  r e  t  h  em  fe  I  v  e  s  of  ten 
variable  quantities,  the  velocities  with 
which  tbey  either  increafe  or  decrea  fe,  are 
the  fluxions  of  the  former  fluxions,  w  hích 
may  be  callad  fecond  fluxions,  and  are 
denoted  by  the  fame  letters  whh  two  dots 
over  them,  as  'xyjr  In  the  fame  man- 
ner  the  fluxions  of  fecond  fluxions  are 
calleo:  thírd  fluxions,  and  denoted  by  the 
lame  letters  vvíth  three  dots  over  them,  as 

y  i  and  fo  on  for  fourth,  fifth, 
fluxions,  which  are  expreíTed  by  the  fame 
letters,  with  four,  Ave,  &c.  dots  over 

them,  as  xsyt  and  x,  },         If  the 

flowing  quantíty  be  a  fracllon,  asj^-j 

itsfirft,  fecond,  third,  ®c,  fluxions  are 
expreíTed  by  one,  two,  three,  dots 
placed  in  the  break  of  theline  that  fepa- 
rates  the  numérate*  from  the  denomina- 

XX     XX  X.X 

tor>  thus^_,^,— ». 

The  fluxions  of  furds  denoted  in  the 
fame  mauner,  by  one,  two,  or  more  dots 
placed  in  the  break  of  the  vinculum  of 
the  radical  charafler  :  thus,  if  the  furd 
quantity  be  */x— y,  tiren  mil  itsUtfft, 
fecündjjhird,  fifc  fluxions  be  */x—J!, 

The  whole  doclrine  of  fluxions  conhfts 
in  folving  the  two  folWing  prohiems, 
<víz,  From  the  fluent,  or  variable  flow- 
ing quantíty  given,  to  find  the  fluxión  j 
which  conftitutes  what  is  called  the  direíl 
ni  ethod  of  fluxions  *  ¿f  From  the  fluxión 
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given,  to  find  the  fluent,  or  flowmj 
quantíty  j  which  rrukes  the  inverfe  me- 
thod  of  fluxions, 
Direft  mtíhod ^Fluxions.  The  doclrine 
of  this  part  of  fluxions  is  compiízed  in 
thefe  rules. 

i,  To  find  the  fluxión  of  any  limpie  va, 
riable  quantity,  the  rule  ís  tu  place  a  dot 
over  it  j  thns,  the  fluxión  cf  x  is  xt  and 
of  yt  y.  Again,  the  fluxión  of  the  com- 
pound  quantity  x+Jt  is  x+y  j  alfo  the 
fluxión  of  x^y,  is  x—y. 
3»  To  find  the  fluxión  ol  any  given  power 
of  a  variable  quantíty,  multiply  the  ñV 
xión  of  the  root  by  the  ex  ponen  t  of  the 
power,  and  the  produít  by  that  power  cf 
the  fame  root,  whofe  exponent  is  lef$  by 
unity  than  the  given  exponent,  Thís 
ruléis  expreffed  more  briefly,  in  alge- 
braica! charaéters,  by  n  xn~íx'=:\ht  flu- 


C  ti 

xión  of  x 
is  x  X  %XX' 


Thus,  the  fluxión  of  x¿ 
$x*x  i  and  the  fluxión 


of  x 5  is  x  X  5  X  x  4  zi  5  x  4  x  In  rhe 
fame  manner  the  fluxión  of  7  is 
7 y  X~&"+y}  6  5  for  the  quantity  a  bemg 
con  flan  t,  y  ís  the  true  fluxión  of  thercot 
a  -\-yr  Again,  the  fluxión  of  a*+z*)  ¡ 
will hñlxizxxa2-* z^fi  :  for liere, 
xbeing  put— ¿a7+KT,  we  have  x=%z%i 

i 

and  thereforel^  5  x,  for  the  fluxión  of 

3.  To  find  the  fluxión  of  the  product  of 
íéveral  variable  quantities,  muítiply  tfo 
fluxión  of  each,  by  the  product  of  the  tú 
of  the  quantities  5  and  the  fum  0f  t^ 
producís,  thus  ariilng,  will  be  the  flu- 
xión fought,  Thus,  the  fluxión  of  x y 
is  xj+yx]  that  of  xyz,  isxyz+yxí 
■f  ¿  xyi  and  that  of  ^  xy  z.  ís  éxy  % 
+  xyy  x+y<vx  z+zvxy.  Again,  the 
fluxión  of  a+xx  b—y  ab  +  bx-' 
ay—xy,  is  b  x—ay—xy—j  x\ 
4-  To  find  the  fluxión  of  a  fraaion,  the 
rule  is,  from  the  fluxión  of  the  mime- 
rator  multiplied  by  the  denominatorj 
fubtraft  the  fluxión  of  the  denominator 
multiplied  hy  the  numerator,  and  divide 
iheremaindcr  by  the  fquareof  the  denomi- 
ne ■  yx^xj 

ti  atar,  Thus  the  fluxión  of-j  is^ — 

 y  y 

-    X    .  xxx+j—  ^+JX^_ 

that  of— -lis  =4^v^ — ~^ 

x+y  x+yi 

yx  —  xj 

1  + 


and  that  of  :^       >  ?c 
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¡  and 


ta       %  x  *  +^J+,)'Xg 

fcofothers,  .  ¡  . 

I»  the  examples  hitherto  given,  each  is 
refolved  by  its  own  particular  rule  i  but 
m  thofe  that  folbw,  the  ufe  of  tw  or 
more  of  the  above  rules  h  requinte  ;  thus 
(by  rule  2,  and  3O  fluxión  °f  f  >'  * 
fcfoundto  be^^iv1^'  that  o£ 
~,  is  found  (by  rule  a.  and  4,)  to  be 


(by  rule  s. 


2Í;  anJ  thit  offi,  is 

Si 

3,  and  4.)  found  to  be 


$xzyy  +  %y  * ^xa^ ^y^, 

5,  When  the  propofed  quanríty  is  afFea- 
ed  by  a  cpeíficienij  or  con  dan  t  multipli- 
cara r,  the  fluxión  found  as  above  nruít 
muhiplicd  by  that  coefficient  or  nflúl- 
tiplícator:  thus,  the  fluxión  of  5  x  3,  is 
1 5  A1  *  #  5  for  the  fluxión  of  a-  3  is  3  x2  xy 
which,  multipHed  by  5,  gives  15  x  1  x. 
Andj  in  the  very  fame  manner,  the  flu* 

xión  of        wiJi  beír^x  at, 
Having  thus  explained  the  manner  of  de- 
termming  the  firft  fluxions  of  variable 
quantitíes,  it  reina ins  to  fay  fomething 
oí  fecond,    third,  flnxions,  We 

trove  airead  y  obferved,  that  the  fecond 
fluxión  of  a  quantity  is  the  fluxión  of 
the  firft  fluxión  >  and  by  the  thírd  fluxión 
h  roeant  the  fluxión  of  the  fecond  $  the 
founh,  of  the  third  5  and  ib  on.  The 
flüxiohs1  therefore,  of  every  order  are 
orí  y  the  me  a  fines  of  the  velocities  by 
which  the  ir  refpeítive  ílowing  quantities, 
wh*  the  fluxión  s  of  the  i  m  media  te!  y  pre- 
ccdtng  order,  are  gencrated.  Henee  it 
appears,  that  a  fecond  fluxión  always 
fliews  the  cate  of  the  increafe  or  decreafe 
of  the  firft  fluxión  ;  and  that  the  third, 
fourthj  &£,  fluxiens  differ  in  nothing, 
except  the  ir  order  and  notat¡oiif  from  mil 
ítuxiúHSj  and  therefore  are  alio  determüv 
able  in  the  very  fame  manner,  by  the 
mies  abeady  laid  down  j  thus  (by  rule 
i.)  the  (firft)  fluxión  oía? 3  is  3  : 
and  if  x  is  fuppofed  conftant,  that  is,  ú 
the  raqt  x  be  genernted  with  an  equable 
or  imíform  velpcity^  the  fluxión  of  3  x*  x 
(or  ]¿x^i)  again  takcn  {by  the  fame 
rule)  will  he  ixx,  or  6*aV2  $ 

whícti  therefore  is  the  fecond  fluxión  of 
*3.  Again,  the  third  fluxión  of*3,  or 
>he  fluxión  of  6  xx*s  is  found  to  be  6*  3  ¡ 
furiher  than  whích  wecaonot  goln  this 
ale,  becaufe  the  laít  fluxión  *frt  is  here 
aconüant  quantíty, 


In  the  precedíng  éxample,  the  toot  13 
fuppofed  to  be  generated  wílh  an  equabíc 
velodty  :  but  if  the  velocity  be  an  in- 
r  creaííng  or  decreafmg  eme,  then  ¿,  ex- 
prefli n g  the  meafu re  t h e reo f ,  h e i n g  va ri* 
able,  will  alio  nave  its  fluxión,  which  is 
denotad,  as  faid  above,  by  £  ;  arid  the 

fluxión  'ofi  hy  JV,  and  fo  on,  with  re- 
fpe£\  to  the  híghér  orders, 
Here  follow  Tome  ex  ampies,  v/hereln  the 
root  x  (orj)  h  fuppofed  to  be  gene  rafe  & 
with  a  variable  velocity.  Thus,  íhe 
fluxión  of  X3  beíng  3  x*  k  (or  3  x 1  x  x) 
the  fluxión  of  3  xz  x  k}  confidered  as  a 
ie51ang}e,  will  (by  rule  v)  be  found  to 
be  <>  xxxk+$xzx'x~b  xxz^r^  x 
which  is  the  fecond  fluxión  oí*3.  More- 
cver,  from  the  fluxión  laft  íonnd,  we 
íhall  in  bke  manner  get  6xx  x  x4-6  %  X 
2  x  'k+6  xk  x  x  +  ix*  x  k  (or  &  x  3  4- 
i%xkx  -\^xí x)  i™  the  third  fluxión  oí 

a:3.  Thus  alfo,  iFj?=n^  ?í^1  x9  then 

wi  1 1  y  — n  x  n — 1  x  x7f~~zx  *> + nxx 
knd  jf  ¿  *— xjt  then  will  1  ¿  «rjji 
J    :  and  fo  of  otheis* 
The  leader  is  here  defired,  once  For  úl, 
to  take  particular  notice,  that  the  ftuxions 
of  all  ktnds  and  orders  whatever,  are  con- 
temporaneous,  or  fuch  as  may  be  gene- 
ra ted  together,  with  the  ir  refpeólive  ve- 
locities, in  one  and  the  fame  time, 
Ixwrfe  methpd p/Fluxjons,  or  th e  man- 
ner of  d^termining  the  fluents  of  givea 
fluxions. 

If  what  is  ai  read  y  delívered,  concermn^ 
the  direcl  method,  be  duly  confidered, 
there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  con- 
ceivíng  the  reafons  of  the  inverfe  methodí 
thougb  the  difficultíes  that  oceur  in  this 
laft  part,  upon  another  account^  are  in- 
deed  vaftly  great*  It  is  an  eafy  matter, 
or  not  jmpoflib!e  at  moft,  to  find  the 
fluxión  of  any  flowing  quanrrty  whatever; 
but,  ín  the  inverfe  method,  the  cafe  is 
quite  otherwiíe  j  for,  as  there  is  no  me- 
thod for  deducing  the  fluent  from  the  flu- 
xión a  prior  i,  by  a  direél  InveíHgation  ; 
fo  it  is  imponible  to  lay  down  rules  for 
any  other  forms  of  fluxions,  tlian  thofe 
particular  ones  thatwe  know,  from  thedi- 
re£l  method,  belong  to  fuch  and  fuch  kinds 
of  flowing  quantities  :  thus,  for  example, 
the  fluent  of  2  xx  is  known  to  be*  1  j 
becaufe,  by  the  direít  method,  the  fluxión 
of  x  *  is  found  to  be  2,  x  x  :  but  the  flu- 
ent of j?  x  is  un  known,  lince  no  expref* 
,flon  has  been  difeovered  that  produces^  ¿ 
for  ¡ts  fluxión*  Be  this  as  it  will,  the, 
ÍQlfowjng  rules  are  tjiofe  ufed  by  the  befl 

mathe- 


and  adding  t  to  the  exponetit      pothefís,  h  then      o  :  tkeíefore 
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fiiatnemiticians,  for  findíng  the  fluents  of 
giveft  ftuxkms. 

i.  To  find  the  fruentofany  limpie  flu- 
xión ,  yon  need  only  write  the  letters 
^ithout  the  dots  o  ver  them  :  thus,  the 
fiuent  of  x  rs  *,  and  that  of  a  x-\-b }r  k 
a  x  4-  ¿J?- 

To  aííign  the  fluent  of  any  povver  of 
a  variable  quantity,  multiplied  by  the 
fluxión  of  the  root  $  jfii  ít  divide  by  the 
fia  xión  of  the  roof,  add  unity  to  the  ex- 
ponent  of  the  power3  and  divide  by 
the  exponen  t  ib  increafed  :  for  dividirfg 

the  fluxión  nx^1  khy  x3  it  becomes 

tíX 

{u — 1)  we  ha  ve»  x  "  ¡  which,  divided  by 

»,  gives        the  true  ünení  of 

Henee,  by  the  fame  j  ule>  the  áuent  of 

^x%x\vi\l  bt^x3  i  that  of  4  #5 

j  that  of  j  4j>~f         that  of 
that  of  j; ff  j  1= 

that  of -íü>  oí 
A? 

that  of  tf+"s^Jx  ¿ 
and  that  of         ¡s^V  x 
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found^  differs  from-  the  truth,  whert  tfcé 
qusmíry  whíchthe  whole  fluent  oughttri 
exprefs,  is  equal  to  nothing ;  tbeii ¡that 
difieren  ce,  added  to,  or  fübfra&ed  from, 
the  faid  variable  part,  as  occafion  requues, 
willgive  the  Huent  truly  corroed.  T<j 
make  this  pUiner  by  an  exampie  or  uvo, 

let  -y  zz  a  £íj3  1  X  ^»   Here  we  firft  find 
—  5  but  vvhen  y  r:  Oj  theri 


#4  r 

becomes  — — $  fince*,  by  W, 
4 


ffZXK-H 

In  afílgníng  the  ñuents  of  gíven  fluxions, 
it  ought  to  be  confidered,  whether  the 
ñowing  quantity,  íound  as  above,  pe—, 
quíres  the  add  i  tí  on  or  fubtraelton  of  lome 
conítant  quantíty,  to  render  it  complete: 

thus>  for in  flanee,  thefluent  of  nxn^Yx 

may  be  either  reprefented  by  xn  or  by  x 
dza$  for  ¿z  being  a  conftant  qtiatitíty, 

the  fluxión  of  x'dbJt  as  well  as  of  xnt 

I  . 

js  nx  x* 

Henee  it  appears,  that  the  variable  psrt 
«f  a  ftuént  only  can  be  affigned  by  the 
common  method,  the  conílant  part  bc- 
íftg  only  aíTignable  from  the  particular 
nature  of  the  problem,  Now  to  drj 
thisj  the  beft  way  ís  to  con  líder  how 
mu^h  the  varkble  pnrr  of  the  ftoent¿  £dt 


always  eísceedsj' by  —  | 
4 


and  fo  the  flu- 


ent5   prOperly  correfled,  wi]l  be  y  ¿ 


— .  Agaiiiiietjí=a  +  ¿ 
4 


x^ 


here  vve  firfl  have  yzz  -■  ^; 
and  making^f  ±z      íhe  latter  part  of  the 

eqnation  becómes  ?  ^— ; 

whence  the  eqnatíon  or  finen t,  pi  operly 

cerrected,  is_y—  ■ — -  r  

Hitherto  ^  andjí  are  both  fuppoJed  et\\iú 
to  nothing,  at  the  fame  time  j  whicb  v:ilí 
not  akvays  be  the  cafe:  thus>  fbr  in* 
flanee,  thongh  the  fine  and  tar¡geot  óf 
an  aich  are  both  équal  to  liothiflgj 
wheñ  thé  aveh  ítíelf  is  fo;  yet  Míe 
ftcaiit  is  then  eqnal  to  the  ra d Ins.  It 
witl  theielore  be  proper  to  add  fome  eic- 
ampies,  wheréin  the  v^lüe  ofj?  is  cquai  lé 
BOthing,  when  that  of  je  ís  eqinl  (o  any 
given  quantity  ¿¡¿  Thos,  let  the  eqíia- 
(ion  j  r1^  be  piropo  fe  d  ;  whereafÉe 
x3 

Auent  firft  found  ís^zz — \  but  when  j 
x3  az 

t=  o,  then  —  ~  — ¿  by  the  hypotfiefis  J 

therefore  the  fiuent,  correcled,  is 

x 3  —  a 3     *  •      *  ■ 

^  :  *    Again,  fuppofe  x  =  #  *  í 
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c3 


g       —  x  Andlaft- 


therefore  the  finen t  cor- 


reíted  U  y— 

3.  To  find  the  fíucnts  of  fuch  fluxionary 
exprefíions  as  involve  two  or  mure  vari- 
able quantities,  fubftitutfc,  inílead  of  fuch 
guxióii,  its  rtfpetfive  fijwiug  quanlity  ; 
and,  addíng  all  the  téritis  rbgether,  di- 
vide the  fu  m  by  the  rumber  of  terms,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  th&  íluent,  Thus., 

the  flaeiit  of  x y+y  X—  — =z  — 

xy\  and  the  fíuent  of  xj  e  +yxz*)-¿yx 

xyx+xy  'x  +  xy  z    3  xy  « 

s  _—=*,«. 

But  [t  feldom  happens  that  thtfe  kinds  oí 
fluxión*,  which  involve  two  variable 
quahtitiés  in  one  term,  and  yet  adnlit  of 
known  and  perfeft  finen  ís,  are  to  be  met 
wkh  in  praciíce, 

Ha¡/ing  ibtis  íhewn  the  manner  of  find- 
ing  fuch  fluents  as  can  be  tmly  exhibired 
in  algebraic  te  mis,  ir  remains  now  tofay 
fomethíng  with  regard  te.  thofe  other  forms 
ofexpreflions  involving  one  variable  quan- 
tity  only  j  which  yet  are  fo  aiíccltd  by 
compound  divííbrs  and  radical  quantitie$j 
that  iheir  fl Lienta  cannot  be  accurately  dé- 
termined  by  any  method  whatíotver. 
The  only  method  with  regard  19  thefe, 
ofwluch  thereare  innumerable  kinds,  is 
!o  find  tbeir  fluems  by  approximation, 
\yli¡di,  hy  the  method  of  infinite  ferie?, 
may  be  done  to  any  degree  oí  exaclnefL 
Sel;  the  arricie  SERIES, 
Thtis,  ifit  vvere  propofed  to  find  the  ñuent 

™  -1  it  becomes  neceíTary  to  throw 

il—X  J 

the  fluxión  ¡rito  an  ,  infinite  feries,  hy  di- 
Vidi í»g  a  x  hy  a  —  x :  t  h .]  s ,  a  x  ~r  a  —  x 
.     xx     x*x     x*x  x*x 
a       a1-  a4- 
Now  the  frienr  of  each  terrn  of  rhis  fe- 
ries>  ttay  be  fon nd  hy  the  foregoing  rules 

to  be  *  +  _  +  — +  H^^fí, 

Agair^  to  approxiaiate  the  fiuent  of 
í      '    X  * 

1  ^m-^, — we  fíríi  find  the  valué 
V0L.II,  . 


of? 
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expreíTed  In  a  íeries  to 


-  +  — X**  +— 


t  a  _j_     -1  — — ;  

jf^+j  ¿^£-,  which  valué  being  inultl- 
plied  by  xni'j  and  the  ñuenttaken  by  the 

rules  abo  ve  Jaíd  down,  v^e  get  = — *  + 


*  +  7 

X^— fifí.. 

In  order  to  íhew  the  ufefulnefs  of  fiuxíons, 
weíháll  give  an  exampleor  two.  Thos, 
fuppoie  it  wererequired  to  divide  the  gi- 
ve n  FÍght  Jine  A  B  into  two  fuch  pans, 

A  C  B 

>—  i — —  — 1 

A  C,  .C  B,  that  their  producís  or  reét- 
angles,  may  be  the  greauft  poííible.  Le£ 
AB—£ft  and  jet  the  part  AC,  cDnfider«* 
ed  as  variable  (by  the  motion  of  C  to- 
warda  E)  be  denpted  by  x*  Then  B  C 
being  rr'  a — #t  we  have  A  C  x  B  C  — 
a  x — x  a-,  whofe  ñu  xión  á  x—^  x  x  ht- 
Ingput^o,  we  get  ax  —  1  xx  ;  and, 
conícquently,  x— :  |  Henee  it  appears 
ihat  AC  (oí  x)  mult  be  exaíUy  one 
halfofAB, 

Agaínf  fuppofe  it„  were  re  qu  i  red  to 
find  the  folid  contents  of  a  fpheroid, 
AFBH  (píate  XCVÍÍf.  fig.  6,  n°  3.) 
Let  the  axis  ABj  about  which  the  folid  is 
genera  Eéd,  be  at  the  radíis  —  p  ™  js 
and  the  other  axis  FH  of  the  generating- 
eílípíis  zz  b  ^  then  3  from  the  property  of 
the  elüpfis,  we  have^1  ;  ¿z:í  AD  xBD 

(x  X~a  —  x)  1DE1  Hencej;1  zz 

¿i   

— .  x&x — -x  x  i   and  the  fluxión  of  the 

¿2* 


pb* 


folid s  (zzpy"x)  zz  ^&xx—x%x\ 
a  z 

p  b*  - 
ami  the  folidity  $  zz  — ~xiaxx— 
a7" 

—the  fegráent  AlEjwhich,  when  (x) 
zz  AB  (a),  becomes  f^~x  1^1^) 
S  B  U 
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Jp  ab*  —  the  content  of  the  whole  fphe- 
táid.  Where,  if  h  ¡F  H)  be  taken  —  a 
(  A  B)j  we  (hall  alfó  gét  #  3  for,  the 
míe  contení  of  the  íphcre,  whofe  dia- 
meter  is  ¿7.  Henee  3  fphere  or  fphfroíd 
is  |  of  its  circümfcfií>irig  cjlindér  ;  for 
the  área  of  the  círcíé  F  H  beirig  expreííed 

by  —1  the  contentof  the  cvlmder  whofe 

4  - 
djameter  is  F  H,  and  al  titirite  AB,  will 

p  b  a  a 

be  - — —  5  of  which  \  pab^-  is  evidenllv 
4 

two  í  H i  rd  parts. 

For  the  other  ufes  of  fluxión*,  fee  the 
artlcíes  MaximuMj  Q^ad^TüRE, 
TangeNt,  Solio.  &c. 

Fluxión,  or  rather  Defluxjon,  ín  me- 
dicine.   See  the  anide  De>LUXiüN* 

fLY,  in  zoology,  a  largé  ófder  of  infecís, 
the  diftinguíming  characlerifjic  of  which 
js,  that  their  wings  are  tranfparént;  by 
th is  they  are  diftinguifhéd  from  beetlesj 
butterflies,  and  grafshoppers.  See  the 
anieles  Beetle,  Butté&fly, 
Flies  are  fobdivided  íntó»fhofé  which  have 
fmir,  and  thofe  which  have  iwo  wings. 
Of  thofe  witfi  fcvur  wings,  theré  are  fe- 
veral  genera  or  kinds,  as  the  ant,  apis; 
tenihredo,  ichnemnon,  &e.  See  the  ar- 
tíólca  AíJTj'  Apis,  Éír. 
Of  thofe  wfch  t-vo  wings  ti] ere  are  like- 
wiíe  i'evevai  kinds,  as  the  gad-fly,  w&fp- 
¿y,  gnat,  típula,  See  Gad-fly,  &cl 
Thofe  who  deíiré  a  more  particular  ac- 
caunt  of  ché  anatoriiy,  genefation,  fiVüc- 
tLire,  and  manifciJd  fnbdrvHlons  of  flies, 
m  ay  co  nfu  1 1  R  eau  m  u  r  *  s  H  i  lio  r  y  of  In  feéls , 
tora.  4. 

Flv,  in  mechahics,  a*  crofs  with  leaden 
weíghis  at  its  ends,  or  rather  a  heavy 
whéél  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  a 
wíndlas,  jaek,  or  3 he  likej  by  means  of 
which  the  forcé  of  the  power,  whateuer 
it  he,  is  not  only  preíérved,  but  équally 
áíitributed  in  a'H  parís  óf  ttíe  reyolution  of 
the  machine. 

The  fly  may  be  appüed  to  feveral  forte 
of  engines,  whuher  moved  by  raen, 
.horfesj  wind,  or  water,  or  any  other  ani- 
ma te  or  inananiate  power  j  and  isof  great 
¿Te  f n  rnófe  páftá  of  an  engine  which 
lia  ve  a  quick  circular  motion,  and  where 
the  power  oí  the  1  eJlilañce  aíl  unequailjf 
jn  the  diETerent  parts  óf  a  revolution* 
This  haí  made  Jome  people  ima^me, 
ihat  the  %  aíkis  a  ncw  power  j'byt  tho' 
ít  may  be  trply  fu  1  d  10  ládlitate  the  mo- 
tion,  by  makíng  Ít  more  utuform,  yet 
upon  the  whole  it  can  fes  a  Jofs  p/  power, 
and  not  an  mcreafe  ;  fot  as  the  fly  has  no 
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motíon  of  its  owii,  it  certainly  requirea 
a  conflant  forcé  to  keep  It  in  motioni 
not  to  merüion  ihe  friétion  of  the  pivots 
of  the  axis/  and  the  refiíhnce  of  the  ai  1, 
The  reafortj  therefore,  why  the  fly  he- 
comes  ufe  ful  in  many  enjgíoes,  is  not  thá^ 
it  áddss  a  hew  forcé  to  the m  ;  bwt  hecaufí, 
in  cafes  where  the  power  aels  unequally, 
it  ferves  asa  raoderaíor  to  make  the  mo* 
tion  of  revolution  almoíl  every  where 
eóual  1  For  as  the  fly  has  acemn  utated  in 
itieíf  a  great  degree  of  power,  which  it 
equaliy  and  gradually  exerLs,  and  as 
eouafly  and  gradually  receivesj  it  maltes 
the  motíon  in  aü  parts  of  the  revolution 
pretty  nearly  equa]  and  uniform,  The 
corskquence  of  this  is^  that  the  engínebe- 
comes  more  eafy  and  con  ven  ten  t  to  be 
|éled  and  moved  by  the  impelling  forcé  ^ 
and  this  is  the  only  beneñt  obtained  by 
the  fty, 

The  ¿eíl  fbrm  for  a  fly,  is  that  of  a  hea. 
vy  wheel  or  chele,  bfVfitf^é,  as  this  will 
not  only  meet  with  leís  reíiítance 'from 
the  air,  but  being  continuous,  and  the 
weíght  every  where  equally  djftrfbiited 
throúgb  the  perimeter  of  the  wheel^  the 
motion  wíll  be  more  eafy,  uniform,  and 
regular.  In  this  í'orm,  the  fly  is  mofe 
aptly  applíed  to  the  perpendicular  drill, 
which  it  likewife  ferves  ro  keep  üpright 
by  it  centrifuga!  forcé  :  alfó  to  a  w  i  ad- 
ías orcommon  winch,  where  the  moíion 
is  quick  i  for  in  pullíng  upwaids  from 
the  lower  pan,  a  per  fon  can  exeteifemore 
power  than  in  ihruftíug  fórwaid  in  tSje 
npper  quarter  :  where,  of  courfe,  parí  oí 
bis  forcé  would  be  loír,  were  ít  not  ac- 
cnmulated  aad  conferved  in  the  equable 
motíon  of  the  fly.  Henee,  by  this  mean^ 
a  man  may  work  all  day  in  drawing  up 
a  weight  of  40 to.  where^s  ^olb.  would 
créate  him  more  labour  in  a  day  witliout 
the  fly. 

In  order  to  calcúlate  the  forcé  of  the  fly 
joíned  to  the  ferew  for  fiampingihe  image 
upon  coinSj  let  us  íuppole  the  two  arras 
of  the  ft¿'  to  be  eacíi  fifí  sen  ínches  long, 
meafuríng  from  the  center  of  the  weight 
to  the  asís  of  motion,  the  wéights  tobe 
fifty  ponnds  each,  and  tbedíameter  oí" ihc 
axis  prefling  upon  the  dye,  to  be  otié  ¡ncfi* 
íf  every  ftroke  he  made  in  haEf  a  fe  con 
and  theweights  deferíbe  an  haífci reuní' 
fertfnee,  which  in  this  cafe  will  be'four 
fett,  the  velocity  wiíl  at  the  inftant  of 
the  itroke  be  at  the  ra  te  üf  eight  feet  in  a 
fecond,  fo  that  the  momenuim  of  it  ws'l 
be  Seo  ;  but  the  arms  of  the  fly  being  as 
leversj  ¿ach  fifteen  inches  íong?  vnb\\\ 
ihe  femi-axis  is  cnly  halfan  incb,  ?j 

1     -  -mlltl 
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¿nift  inervare  this  forcé  thirty  ~  tiines, 
which  wj¡l  give  54000;  an  immenfe 
ferce,  equal  to  100 ífr.  falling  120  feet, 
or  nfiar  two  feconds  in  tirne  5  or  to  a  body 
of  750  tfr.  falíing  16-^  feer,  or  orie  fe- 
toad  in  time*  Sorne  of  the  engines  for 
coining  erown-pieces  ha  ve  the  arms  of 
thc  derive  times  as  Ion  g,,  and  tbe  wetghts 
t^více  as  heavy  j  íb  that  the  effecT:  is  ten 
times  greater,  See  the  anide  Coi  ni  no, 
VlY,  in  ihe  fea-languagé,  that  parr  of  the 
maríne'r*s  eompafs,  on  which  the  ft  veral 
winds  or  points  aredrawn*  See  the  ár- 
cele CompaÍss. 

tstfiy  tbe  Jbect7  h  a  word  of  command 
to  let  loo  fe  the  lh?et,  in  cafe  of  a  guft  of 
wind,  leít  the  fhip  fliould  overíet,  or 
rpcnd  fier  íop  faiís  and  mafts  i  which  is 
orWehted  by  letting  the  fheet  go  a-main, 
that  ít  may  hóldnowind. 

FLY,  among  fportfmen.  When  a  hawk 
miíTing  her  quarry,  besakes  herftlf  to  the 
next  check,  as  crows,  they  fay  flie 
fies  oñ  heád.  When  a  hawk  flies  at  great 
birds,  as  eran  es,  £sefc?,  they  fay  ílie 
fiibgr&fi*  A  lio  tic  i  s  faíd  to-fly  the  heels, 
when  he  obeys  the  fpurs. 

Fiv-boat,  a  hrge  vdíel  with'  a  tfouble 
prow,  carryíng  liom  feven  to  eight  htm- 
rired  weight  oí  goods, 

FLYERSj  in  ardiíttclure,  fuch  ftairs  as 
go  ftraíghtj  a  tul  do  not  wind  round  $ 
ñor  ha  vé  the  ¡ieps  máde  tapen  ng,  but 
me  fore  and  taek  part  of  each  ftair,  and 
ihe  ends,  refpe&ively  para!  le]  to  one  an- 
other  3  fo  that  if  one  flight  do  not  carry 
you  10  y  onr  in  tended  height,  there  is  a 
broad  baíf  fpace,  from  whence  yon  begin 
to  fly  agaiOj  with  fteps  every  where  oí 

r  tlie  fame  length  and  bread th,  as  before. 

FLYÍNG,  the  progreflivé  motion  of  a  bird^ 
or  other  winged  anima!,  in  the  liquid  air. 
The  pai-ts  pf  birds  chiefly  concerned  In 
fiyiag,  are  the  wings,  by  which  they  are 
fujained  or  wafted  along»  The  tai 
MeJTeurs  Wtllonghby,  Rayf  andrmany 
others,  imagine  to  be  principal!)'  employ- 
ed  írt  fteering  and  turping  the  body  in 
tlieair,  as  a  rudder;  but  Boielli  has  put 
it  hevond  a II  doubt^  that  this  is  the  Jeafi: 
ufe  of  h3  which  is  chieñy  to  aííift  the 
hird  in  its  afcent  and  defeent  in  the  aír  ; 
and  to  obvíate  the  vaciUations  of  the  bo- 
dy and  wmgs  s  «for,  as  to.  turrsing  to  {hh 
or  that  íide,  it  is  perfonned  by  the  wiftgSj 
and  inclinations  of  the  body,  and  but 
veiy  lirtle  by  the  help  of  the  tai!.  The 
flying  of  a  bird,  in  effecl,  is  quite  a  dírTe- 
npt  thing  from  tbe  rowing  of  a  veífeL 
Birds  do  not  víbrate  their  wings  towaids 


the  tai  i,  as  oars  are  ílruck  towards  the 
ftefh,  but  waft  them  downwards ;  ñor 
does  the  taü  of  the  bírd  ctit  the  air  at 
right  angíes,  as  the  rudder  does  the  wa- 
ter, but  ís  difpófed  ni?  rizón  ta  lly,  and  pre- 
feryes  the  farde  fituation  what  way  foever 
the  bird  tnrna* 

In  erYect,  as  a  veñel  is  tütncd  about  en 
its  cenrer  of  gravíty  to  the  riglit,  by  a 
briík  applicaííon  of  the  oars  to  ibe  ¡eft3 
fo  a  bird  in  beating;  the  air  with  its  right 
wtbg  alone,  towards  the  tai!,  vyiil  tu rn 
its  fore  part  to  the  left.  Thus  pigeons, 
changíng  theír  courfe  to  the  Eeft,  would 
4abour  it  with  their  right  wing,  keeping 
the  odier  aJínoft  at  reft,  Birds  ofu  long 
neck  alter  their  courfe  by  the  inclinations 
of  their  head  and  neck,  which,  aUer¡ng4 
the  courfe  oí g ra v'tty,  the  blrd  wíll  pro- 
ceed  in  a  new  direétion. 
Tfa  manher  of  Flyíkg  is  th  ti  *  i  the  bird 
firlt  bends  his  ks,s3  and  fprings  with  a 
.vícíent  leap  from  the  ground  *  tben 
opens  and  éjcpands  the  joítifs  of  his 
wbg?,  íb  as  to  make  a  nght  line  perpr ra- 
dicular to  Ehe  firies  of  his  body  ;  thus  íhe 
wings,  with  ají  the  featheis  th^reín,  con« 
ílitcne  one  continued  lamina.  Being 
ívow  raifed  a  Kttje  fibove  the  horízon,  and 
vibrating  the  wings  with  great  forcé -and 
velocity  perpendicularly  againít  the  fuh- 
jeít  air,  that  fluid  reJlfts  thofe  fuecuf- 
íions,  both  from  its  natura]  inísclivity 
and  elaíiicky,  by  means  of  which  the 
whoíe  body  of  thé  bírd  Is  protru'íed. 
The  relí (lance  the  airmukes  to- the. with* 
dcawíng  of  the  wings3  and  confequeníly 
thc  progrefs  of  the  bird,  will  be  íb  much^ 
tlu:  greater,  as  the  waft  or  ítroke  of  the 
fan  of  the  wing  is  longer  :  but  as  the 
forcé  of  the  wing  is  continually  dimínifh- 
ed  by  this  refi [lance,  when  the  two  forces 
come  to  be  in  equilibrio,  che  hird  v;iJ|  re- 
mafn  fufperideLÍ  in  the  fame  place ,  fpr 
the  bírd  oniy  afqends  Ib  long  as  tlíe  arch 
of  air  the  wing  deforíbes,  makes  a  relift- 
ance  equal  to  the  cacéis  oí  the  fpeciflc 
gravity  of  the  bírd  a|?ove  the  air/  If  the 
air,  therefore,  be  fo  tare  as  to  gíve  way 
with  die  fame  velocity  as  it  ís  ílrutk  with- 
al,  ihcre  will  be  no  reíi (tar.ee,  and  con* 
iíiqi^ently  the  bírd  can  never  mount. 
Birds  never  fiy  upwards  in  a  perpendicu  ■ 
lar  line,  but  al  way  s  in  a  parábola,  In 
a  direíl  afcent,  the  natural  and  artificial 
tendeney  would  oppofe  and  de  (hoy  each 
otheiv  fo  that  the  progieís  would  be  very 
flow,  In  a  direcl  defeent  they  wo'iid  aid 
one  anoiher,  lo  that  tbe  fall  would  be  too 
precipítate, 
S  B  %  Ar tifiad 
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Artificial  Flyipíg,  thatattempted  by  ni  en, 
hy  the  aflijan  ce  of  mecha  nics. 
The  a  t  of  flLying  has  been  attempted  by 
fe v eral  perfons  í n  ai!  ages.  The  Leucadi- 
atiSj  out  oí  fu^sei  Itition,  are  reported  to 
have  had  a  cuftom  of  prcctpitating  a 
«man  from  a  high  diff  into  the  fea>  firít 
fbdng  feathcr5,variouíly  expandedy  round 
hís  body,  ¡n  order  fobreak  bis  falh  Frier 
Bacon,  who  I  i  ved  near  five  hundred  years 
n*ot  not  only  afhVms.the  art  of  flyitig 
poffibte,  bnt  afín  res  us,  that  he  himfélf 
knew  how  to  make  an  engine  wherein  a 
man  fitííng  míght  be  abJe  to  eonvey  liim- 
felf  through  the  aír,  like  a  bird  $  and  fúr- 
ther  adds,  ihat  mere  wüí  then  one  who 
had  tried  tt  with  fuccefs:  hut  thís  me-, 
tbodj  which  croníifted  of  a  eouple  of  iarge, 
fhin,  hollow  copper  globesj  exhaufted  of 
the  air,  and  fuibiníng  a  perlón  who  fot 
thereon,  Dr.  Hook  ílie^s  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. The  phiJoíbphers  of  K.  Charles 
the  fecond's  reígns  were  mighiily  bnfied 
about  thís  art,  The  famous  bifhop  Wil- 
kins  was  fo  confident  of  í uceéis  in  it, 
that  he  fays,  he  does  not  queftion  hut, 
in  fu  ture  ages,  ir  vrilL  he  as  nfual  to 
hear  a  man  calí  for  hís  wings,  when  he 
!s  going  a  journey,  as  it  is  now  to  cali 
for  hís  hoots, 

Flying-army,  a  fraallbody  under  a  lícu- 
tenar.t  or  major  general,  íént  lo  harrafs 
the  co'.mtry,  i  ntercept  con  voy  s,  prev,ent 
the  enerpy's  incuilions,  covEfiU  owu  gar* 
riionsj  and  keep  the  enemy  in  continual 
alarnr. 

Flying-biudge.  See the artideBRiDn£. 

Fl  Y  i  cea -c  á'm  p;    S-e  the  aniel  e  C  a  ú  p  . 

FLYJÑG-FisHj  a  ñame  given  by  the  engliíh 
wríters  tp  ít^eral  fpecies  of  fifh,  which, 
by  means  of  their  long  fins,  have  a  me- 
thod  cf  keeping  themielves  out  of  water 
a  long  time.   See  the  artíefe  Exocou- 

TUS,  MíLVUS,  Éc\ 

Flying  piniON,  is  part  of  a  dock,  havíng 
a  fly,  or  f*n,  whereby  to  gather  airj  and 
fo  bridíe  the  rapidity  of  the  cEock's  mo- 
lió n,  when  the  weight  defeendá  in  the 
-  flríking  part,    See  the  anide  Clock. 

FOAL,  or  Colt7  the  yonng  of  the  horfe 
kind.  The  word  colt  among  the  deaiers, 
is  undciifood  of  the  rnsie  kind.  i 
FoaIs  are'  nftrally  fosfed  shout  thebegin- 
niri^  of  ítunm^r,  and  it  is  the  cnllom  to 
let  them  Fun  til!  Mirhselmas  wilh  the 
níare,  at  which  time  ihsy  are  to  be  vTenn- 
eá.  Some,  howcver,  are  epinion, 
that  afoal  is  rendered  much  foooer  fit  for 
íervke  byheing  aliowed  to  £nc^:  ihe  wlioíe 
linter»  and  vyeaned  about  Candlenias 
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or  Shrovetide,  When  firft  weaned,  die 
muíl  be  kept  ín  a  conveníent  houfe,  wtth 
a  low  rackaod  manger  for  hay  and  opts- 
the  hay  muft  be  very  fweet  and  fine,  ef- 
pecially  at  firfl>  and  a  Httle  white  bran 
íhould  be  mixed  with  theír  oats,  in  oríter 
to  keep  their  bodiea  open>  and  make  them 
eat  and  drink  fredy, 
When  foals  are  kept  up  in  the  winter, 
the  y  are  not  to  be  i  m  mu  red  contínuaily 
¡ra  the  íbble ;  huí  jn  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  the  fun  íliines  warroj  they 
íhould  always  be  aliowed  to  pía  y  about 
for  an  ho\n  or  two,  and  when  the  winrer 
is  fpenr,  they  fliould  beturned  into  íbme 
dry  g round  wherc  the  graí's  is  fweet  and 
fliorts  and  where  there  is  good  water, 
that  they  may  drink  at  pleafurc.  The 
winter  after  thís,  they  may  be  kept  in  [he 
ftable  witbout  any  further  care  than  dmt 
which  is  taken  of  other  horfes  j  but  afíer 
i  he  fírtt  year,  rhe  mare  foals  ard  horfe 
foals  are  not  to  be  kept  together. 
There  is  no  .difricuíry  to  know  the  fliape 
a  foal  í  s  like  to  be  of  $  for  ¡he  (ame  íhape 
he  carnes  ata  month,  he  wíll  rarry  at 
fix  years  oíd,  if  he  be  not  abnfed  in  ^fter 
keeping.  As  for  his  heíghth,  it  k  ob- 
fei  ved  that  a  Jai  ge  íhin  bone,  long  from 
the  kuee  to  the  paíterri?  íhews  a  tal!  hpr(e  ¡ 
for  which  another  way  is  to  fee  whn 
fpace  he  has  between  his  knee  and  bis 
withersj  which  being  doubled,  ít  wíll  be 
his  heíght  when  he  ís  a  fu II  aged  herfe, 
There  are  affo  means  of  knowing  their 
goodnefs  |  for  if  they  are  of  ftírring  fp¡- 
rír-s  free  from  fríghts,  wantdn  of  íiíf- 
pofition,  and  very  .  active  ín  Jeapfn^  and 
runníng,  and  ñriving  for  maliery^  they 
pro  ve  generally  gopd  mettled  h  orí  es.  It 
ís  a  good  mark  alfo  if  their  hoofs  be 
íhon^(  deepj  tínigb,  fmoottí,  upr'rght 
Ünading,  and  hollow.  For  tbemannertif 
br<akír\g  thsmj  fee  the  article  Horss» 
FOCAGÉ,  the  fame  with  ñre-bote.  See 

(he  artide  FíRE-BOte. 
FOCHEH,  a  townof  Chinaj.capítal  of  the 
provbrce  of  Fokien  ; eaít  long.  118% 
north  lat.  %  6  o  %o\ 
FOCUS,  ín  geometry  and  conic  fecliors, 
is  applíed  to  certa  in  points  ín  the  pira- 
boh,  elhpfís,  and  hyperbola,  wherc  the 
ra  y  s  reí!  eél  e  d  f r  om  al!  pa  rt  s  of  ihefe 
curves  conenr  and  meet. 
Pací  üf  an  e ÍUpfiS)  are  two  points  in  the 
lüngpff  axis,  on  whEch  as  etniers  tlie 
figure  ísdeferíbed.    See  Elüí'sjS. 
Jf  from  the  focí  two  ríght  Jines  are 
drawn,  rnteting  one  another  in  the  peri- 
phery  of  the  diípfis,  theír  f«m  v,'iU  be 

always 
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always  equal  to  the  longeft  axis  5  and 
the  refere  when  an  ellipus  and  its  two  axes 
are  given,  and  thefocí  are  required,  yqu 
needonly  tak*  half  the  Jongeft  axis  m 
Voar  compaífcs,  and  fetting  one  fpot  in 
the  end  ¿i7  the  fhorter,  the  other  foot  will 
cut  the  longer  in  the  focus  requíréd. 
pocus  0/     fyperlrota,  is  that  point  ín  the 
a*is,  through  which  the  latus  reclum 
paííeVi  fíom  whence  ií  any  two  iight 
Unes  are  drawn  meeting  in  .either  of  the 
oppoívte  hyperbolas,  their  difrercnce  will 
be  equal  to  the  principal  axis.     Se  e  the 
amele  Hypf.rbola. 
Focus  o/a  parábola^  a  poínt  ín  the  axis 
wttbin  the  ñ guie ,  diftant  from  ihe  vértex 
oiie  fotirth  part  of  the  latus  reclum.  See 
the  arríele  Parábola, 
Fociis,  in  optics,  ¡s  the  poínt  wherein  rays 
ate  coUeéled,  afrer  they  have  undergone  ' 
reflexión  or  refracción  « .  See  the  articles 
MíftRoufc  and  Lens, 
Principal  Toca  of  a  leus,  are  the  two  focí 
F,  f  (píate  CI.  fig.  r.  n"  j.)  of  rays 
coming  paralíel  to  the  axis  of  the  lens, 
and  E  F  or  or  E/  is  callad  hs  focal  dif- 
tance, and  hy  autbors  its  focal  length, 
Itappears  from  the  laws  of  optics,  as 
vvell  as  from  experiments,  that  the  focal 
chfhnce  of  a  plano-convex,  orof  a  plano- 
concave  glafs,  is  equal  to  Ú  diameter  of, 
itsconvex  or  concave  fui  faces  j  ihat  ís? 
of  the  whole  fpbere  it  belongs  to  $  fe- 
fiú0yt  that  thefocí  diftance  ofa  double 
convex  or  a  double  concave  glafs  of  equal 
convexities  or  concavit¡es5  is  equal  to  a 
femi-diameter  of  either*  of  its  ím  faces: 
and  contequently  that  the  focal  diftance 
ofa  glafr  of  uneqnal  convexitres  or  on- 
equal  concavities,  will  ha  ve  an  interme- 
díate length  betweén  a  diameter  and  a 
fe  mí  diameter  of  that  fu  r  face  which  is 
,    moít  convex  or  mo£t  concave. 
ftrtiiai  Fqcvs,  a  term  nfed  bv  Mr.  Moly- 
neux  íor  that  poínt  froin  which  re£ra£led 
rays  hegin  to  diverge.    It  is  alio  called 
the  poínt  of  difperfion  or  divergeney, 
It  is  remarle  ajile,    j.  That  ín  concave 
glatfes,  when  a  ray  falls  from  air  paral- 
'  kl  to  the  axis,  the  virtual  focus  by  íts 
firít  refraclionj  is  at  the  diftance  of  a 
diameter  and  a  haif  of  the  concavíty.  2* 
ín  plano  concave  glaífcs/  when  the  rays 
fatl  paral  le  i  to  the  axis,  the  virtual  focus 
is  diftant  from  the  glafs  the  diameter  of 
the  cDhcavity.    3*    In  plano-concave 
glaíTts,  as  307  lo  193.  fo  is  the  radias  of 
the  concavhy  to  the  díftaneé  of  the  vir- 
tual focus.  "4..  In  double  con c? ves  of 
i  he  fame  fphere,  para  11  el  rays  nave  the  ir 
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virtual  focus  at  the  diftance  of  the  radíus 
of  the  concavity.  5.  But  whether  the 
eoncavities  be  equal  or  un  equal,  the  vir- 
tual focus  or  point  of  divergeney  of  the, 
paral  Sel  rays  is  determined  hy  thís  rule 
As  the  fum  of  tht;  radíí  of  hoth  concavi- 
tíes  Is  to  the  radíus  of  either  eoncavüy* 
:  ;  fo  is  the  double  radius  of  the  other 
concavíty  :  to  the  díííance  of  the  virtual 
focus,  L6»  In  correa  ve  g  IafTes,  íf  the 
point  to  which  the  inciden  t  ray  converges 
be  díffant  from  the  glafs  farther  than  the 
virtual  focus  of  paral  leí  rays,  the  rule  for 
finding  the  virtual  focus  of  thís  ray  rs 
this.  As  the  difieren  ce  of  the  diftance 
beiween  this  point  from  the  glafs,  and  the 
diftance  of  the  virtual  focos  from  the 
glafs  i  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  virtual  fo- 
cus :  :  fo  is  the  diftance  of  thís  point  of 
con  ver  gen  ce  from  the  glafs  :  to  the  dif- 
tance of  the  virtual  focus  of  this  converg- 
ing  ray.  7.  In  concave  glaíles,  if  the 
point  to  which  the  incident  ray  converges 
be  nigher  to  the  glafs  than  the  virtual  fo- 
cus of  paraJJel  rays,  the  rule  to  find 
where  it  ero/Tes  the  axis  is  thís»  As  the 
e^cefsof  the  virtual  focus  more  than  this 
point  of  convergeney  :  is  to  the  virtual 
focos  t  í  fo  is  the  diftance  of  this  point  of 
convergeney  from  the  glaís  :  to  the  dif- 
tance of  the  puint  where  this  ray  crofles 
the  axis. 

*The  Focus  úf  incident  rays  upon  a  lem  he- 
mg  givW)  to  Jindthe  Focus  oftbe  emtr- 
geni  rays.  Let  (ibid.  n°  be  thé 
fotos  of  íncident  rays  given,  and  q  the 
freos  of  emerge nt  rays  required  ;  draw1 
Q^_E  the  axis  of  the  pencil,  and  with  the 
center  E  and  femidiameter  E  F,  eqnal  to 
the  focal  diftance  of  the  lens,  deferí  be  an 
arch  F  G,  cutting  any  incident  ray  Qj\ 
in  G*;  joín  EG,  and  drawing  A  q  paiaJ- 
lel  to  it^  the  point  qy  where  it  cuts  the  axis 
of  the  pencil,  will  be  the  focus  of  the 
emergen  t  rays.  For  luppofing  other  rays, 
befides  G  A,  to  flow  from  or  towards  G, 
they  will  emerge  paral. leí  to  their  axis 
G  E  produced* 

"Tbe  Focus  of  rays  falllng  edmofl  perpetr* 
diaitarly  upün  a  given  fpherkaí  furfacé 
beingp-jen,  tofind  ihetr  focus  after  re* 
fraftiQns*  Let  O  I  (ibid,  n°  3.)  be  the 
gíven  fui  face,  whoíe  center  is  S  5  and  in 
any  radíus  OJS  produced,  let  Q^he  the 
given  focus  of  the  incident  rays  as  Q^I, 
it  is  required  to  tínd  the  focus  q  of  the  re- 
fi aíted  rays.  Cali  O  S,  O  Q  f  O  q  refpec  * 
tively  S,  Q^,  q  ^  and  let  the  given  ratío 
of  the  fines  of  refraHion  be  m  to  antl 
let  7n  bebigger  than  n*    Then  joining 
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S  I,  íince  very  fmall  andes  are  very 
siearly  proportionable  to  .their  fines,  we 
have  the  ang!e  O  S  I :  to  tlie  angle  S  I 
s  s  Q^:  Q^-S,and  theangkSIíXi.  ">lllíi 
angle  S  I  ^  :  \  m  :     And  by  compound- 
ing  thefe  proportions  we  have  the  angle 
O  S  I ;  to  the  angle  S  I  q  1 1  0  Qj  » 
t:  S,  and  disjointly  we  have  the  angle 
OS1  s  to  the  angle "5  gl,  that  is  7  :  S 
m<Xzm  —  n  QJ-  n  $,   Wheuce,  putting 
í — w — ar,  we  liave  this  theoreffij  j  ~ 
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.«,  á;  and  weliave 


This  h  the  val  Lie 


ofj  in  the  given  cafefwbere  the  linea  .O 

O  Sj  O  q  lie  al!  on  the  fuñe  fule  of  the 

furface  GIj  and  thence  the  theoiem  for 

q  may  be  eafily  adapted  to  any  otber  gíven 

cafe,  by  confidering  O  Qjis  being  aLways  . 

afónnative,  and  by  obangmg  ibcjtgn  of  5 

when  O  S  and  O  Q^lie  on  contra*  y  fides 

of  their  origin  O  ¡  and  by  changing  the 

fign  of  0,  when  the  íign  of  incidence  ís 

lefs  than  the  fine  of  refracción  j  and, 

Miy,  by  placing  O  q  the  contrary  way 

to  O  Q^y  wheri  rhe  valué  of  5  comes  out 

negative  by  the  theorem  fo  changed. 

*ftmremfor  reflfÉed  rays.    Subftitofc  —m 

in  the  preceding  theorem  for  n,  and  con-  . 

fequently  %m  foi ■  Q,  and  we  have 

■-S  O  J 

which  theorem  gíves  the  focus 

1^— f  b 

of.rays  reflefted  from  the  fpherical  fur- 
face O  I.  For  the  calcula t ion  continúes 
the  fame,  whether  the  rays  go  forwards 
cr  backwards  in  the  line  I  q ¡  and  to 
change  the  angle  of  refracción  S  I  q  (ibid* 
nJ  3,)  into  an  angle  of  refleclion,  it  and 
itl  íine  n  moft  be  díminiflied  to  nothing, 
and  then  hecome  negative  and  equal  to 
— 'mi  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incídéhce 
SI      (íhid*  n*  4.) 

Ba*üiftg  the  Focus  of  raysfaUmg  ahnofi 
perpendicuiarly  upon  a  giveti  lew,  tv  f\nd 
their focus  after  refra&wm,  Let  OIEo 
{ihid,  n9  ¿h)  be  the  gíven  lens,  Tvhofe 

v  -vértex1  s  are  O  and  o  ;  R  the  center  of  the 
firft  fin  face  O  I  5  r  the  center  of  the  fe- 
cond  a  E 1  P  the  given  focos  of  inctdent 
rays  in  the  axis  oOrR;  and  p  the  focus 
of  the  emergen  t  rays  required:  Let  so- 
be their  focus  after  the  firit  refraélion  at 
the  forface  O  Ty  and  m  to  n  the  ratio  of 
the  fines  as  aboye,  and  calí  O  o,  or,  O  K, 
O  P,  o  pt  refpecltvely  o,  r,Kt  P,¿.  Then 
for        S,  ffi3  ^  9  in  the  foregoing  iheo- 


rem,  wnte  P,  R3 
fít  P  R 

or  ét  we  have  o  ^  of  ¿^H^tí^HjRd 

Againj  forQ^,  S,  mt  n,  ú  in  the  (brego* 
ing  theorenij  write  ^3  r,  '?27  mt  —  ¡}  ¡  ^nd 

we  have  *  ^  — ■  ?f '  ^  . ;   i n  w hich  b? 
fnbítituttng  the  valué  of  «zr?  we  have 

This  theorejTi  for  a  niinifcus  Jens,  hay. 
ín^  its  concave  furface  expofed  te  P,  fs 
ealíly  adapted  to  a  lens  of  any  given  formj 
by  conceiving  one  o  ir  both  its  fetni-dia- 
metéis  O  R,  o  rt  to  decreafe  or  uicreáfr] 
or  to  be  come  infinite  and  then  negative,, 
ti)l  the  miniícus  acquires  the  form  of  the 
gíven  lens  \  and  by  chariging  the  fign  of 
R  or  r,  when  the  ferni-diameters  lie  on 
oppüfite  fides  of  theír  fu  r faces  O,  í, 
the  focus  P  ;  and)  biflly,  by  pheing^on 
the  oppofite  íide  Ot  o  to  Pa  when  it?  valué 
ín  the  theorem  fo  changed  comes  out  ne* 
gative.  Thus  by  wriíing  oc  (vyhích  de- 
notes infinite)  for  R?  this  theoiem  is  eaíi-  1 
ly  adapted  to  a  plano-convex  lens,  hav- 
ing  its  firfi  fnrface  plañe  $  and  by  writing 
— R  for  R,  it  is  adapted  to  a  dotil>bcüi> 
vex  lens  5  and  by  wiiting  —  R  for  R,and 
00  for  r7  it  ís  adapted  to  a  plano-convex 
lens  whofe  firft  furface  is  ctjnyex  i  and  by 
writing  — R  for  R,  and  —  r  for  r,  and 
o  +r  for  R,  it  is  adapted  to  i  lens  of 
concemrie  furfacesj  whoíe  fiiít  furface  \t 
cnnvex  5  and  by  writing  R  +  o  fui  r>  it 
is  adapted  to  a  lens  of  concentric  futfaceí 
whofe  firír  furface  is  con  cave ;  and  bj 
writing  00  for  j-j  it  is  adapted  to  á  plano* 
con  cave  lensj  whofe  ñiíi  furface  is  cóli- 
ca ve  i  and  by  writing  —  r  for  r,  it  i¿ 
adapted  to  a  double  con  cave  ;  and  by 
writing  w  for  R,  and  —  r  for  r,  it  n 
adapted  to  a  plano- concave  whofe  firEt 
fnrface  is  plañe  ;  and,  laílly,  it  is  adapt- 
ed to  a  fphere  whofe  femi-diameier  ís  R 
and  dia  meter  O  0,  by  writing ¡01 
and  R  foi  r,  and  2  R  for  o¡  and  by  ful>- 
ítjtLiung  given  numbers  for  the  ratio  oí 
refraclion,  the  bigger  for  nt,  and  the  leí- 
fer  for  n¡  it  Ís  adapted  to  Jens's  of  anygi- 
ven  fubflances, 

Eefore  the  dífcovery  oí  the  law  of  refrac' 
tion,  accordiiig  to  the  giren  ratio  of  the 
fines  of  inciden  ce  and  refraclion  of  .any 
given  ma^nitudeSf  opticians  could  only 
confider  the  reíraclioris  of  í'uch  rays  as 

íell 
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h\\  almoft  perpendicdarly  upoij  the  re- 
fr  aitig  áfacas,  where  the  angJes  of  m- 
ddence  and  i-efráÉUon  being  but  final], 
'vereknown  byexperjence  to 
fn  a  given  ratío  to  eadi  other  and  thefe 
m>  they  faund  wótfd  all  beíongto  ene 
focus  pretty  neaily.  But  Dr.  Barrow 
feSfi  «tit  the  feveral  fmall  portionS 
a  Ur«  pendí  of  rays  >wing  from  a 
piven  wouUl  diverge  afjer  refiaC- 

Son  or  «fisión         fe««L  *«ggt 
fotL  according  a? ;  *hey  fcU  with  diffe^ 
ent  obiiquítÍGR  upon  the  fe  ve  ral parts  oí 
afphericál .  fwface,  and  bemg  of  opinión 
that  the  eye  receiving  a  certain  írnall  pov- 
tion  of  thefe  rays,  would  jndge  the  ob- 
lea to  appear  m  the  place  from  which 
tbey  diví>-ped,  and  confequently  to  ap- 
ocar ín  difieren  t  places  according  as  the 
eye  received  a  diffeicnt  portion^  took  oc- 
cafíon  from  thence  to  determine  thefe 
places  geomemcally  by  means  of  the  law 
of  refraclion,  then  nWy  difccvered  j ,  and 
confequently  to  handle  the  fubjea  of  di- 
oiiirics  and  catoptrics,  m  a  more  extephve 
nlarmer  tlian  any  writer  had  then  done. 
Tbe  fací  of  rays  ohJiquely  repeled  and 
refletfed,  ha  ve  aiío  been  touched  upon  by 
'  Sir  líaac  Newton  in  bis  optical  le&vues, 
m  order  to  determine  the  dia  metéis  and 
bread ih$  of  the  rainbows,  and  to  make 
way  for  bis  admirable  theorems  cpncern- 
lag  the  feparations  of  heterogénea!  rays* 
Theieadei  j  therefore,  dtfirous  of  being 
fsdly  innrucled  ín  the  .determinations  ot 
tfiejdci  ofraysfallmg  with  any  degrees  of 
pbJiquñy  upon  any  numher  of  refleñing 
aná  refra&ing  fui  faces  of  any  fort,  may 
con  fu  It  tli  e  a  bo  ve-  m  en  ti  on  ed  wr  i  ters ,  as 
alto  Dr.  Smiiirs  optics,  book  1.  chap  9* 
and  ihe  remapks  on  that  cbapter,  where 
the  cbtef  difcoveries  of  Sir  Ifaac  and  Dr. 
tfitrow  are  not  only  comprehended,  but 
niade  mnch  more  general*  by  fhewing 
that  the  ítdation  of  the  focus'sof  incident 
and  emergen  t  rays,  to  tbe  focus's  of  pa- 
ralld  rays  comino  contras  y  ways  is  al- 
Wáys  thefame,  aíter  ^ny  tmmber  ofob- 
iíque  refraclions  or  reflecli^s,  as  when 
a  penciliof  rays  is  but  once  refraíled  or 
refléíUd  at  the  veitex  of  a  fmgle  furface. 
jpODDK  R,  any  kind  of  meat  for  borles,  or 
oth?r  eattle.    ín  fome  place?,  hay  and 
ftráw,  míngted  together3  15  pecuüaíJy  de- 
nominated  fodder. 
FodueR),  in  the  civil  law,  ís  nfed  for  a 
prerogative  that  tbe  prince  has,  tobe  pro- 
vided  of  coro  and  other  meats  for  bis 
feries,  by  the  fubjecls,  in  his  warlike  ex- 
pediüons. 


Foddeé,  in  miuing,  a  meafure  contáis 
íng  twenty-two  hundied  and  an  half 
"  welght,  tbongh  ín  London  but  twenty 

hundred  weight. 
FODINA^  in  anatomy,  the  labyrinth  of  the 

eai%    See  the  artideEAR* 
FOECES  and  Foecula,   S  ee  t  he  a  rtibles 

F^ces  and  F^ctula. 
FOÉCIALES,  or  Feciales,  in  román 

antíq nity.    See  the  artide  FlSC [ales. 
FOECÜNDITY,  or  Fécundity,  the 

famfi  with  fertility.    See  Fértil  IT  Y. 
FbENICüLÜM./íw/,  in  botany,  a  fpe- 
des  of  anethum  or  dilh    See  the  arricies 
Di  ll  and  Fenkel. 
FOENUGREÉK,  fcenum gr&cum^  in  bo- 
ta n  y,  i  s  called  by  Lbnseus  ti  igonella, 
See  the  aiticle  Tuigonella. 
The  figure  of  fcenugrdckfeed  h  fin  gu- 
iar, being  irregnlarJy  rhomboidaí,  cqt\« 
fiderably  tbick,  with  a  Hne  or  depreíTion 
rnnníng  obliquely  from  one  of  the  oppo- 
íite  angles  lo  the  other,    It  is  of  a  pale- 
yeilowiíh  colour,  and  of  an  extremely 
tougb  and  fiim  texture-  Itisofaftrong 
and  agreeable  fmelt,  and  of  a  faint  nau- 
feous  taíte,    We  have  it  from  Germany. 
Fcentigreek  is  nfed  extemally  on  many 
occafions  by  way  of  cataplafm  or  fomen- 
ta ti  on  ;  being  emollient  and  difeutient  in 
a  great  degree,  and  found  to  give  great 
retíef  in  painsj  brttifes,  &c.  Itisíbme- 
times  alio  an  ingredient  in  emollient 
dyíters,  where  anodynes  and  carmina^ 
tí  ves  are  required,  wílhoiit  too  mnch 
pungeney,  Ii  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  the 
ointment  of,  marfil -mallo wsj  and  fome 
other  íhop-compoíitíons  ¿  but  is  never 
2;  i  ven  internally. 
FOETOR,  ín  medicine,  ftínking  or  fcetid 
effluvia,  arífingfrom  the  bady,  or  any 
part  thereof. 
Foetor  NARiuM,  a  fceticl  ííencb  of  the 
noftrils,  aiifmg  from  a  deep  ulcer  wjthin 
the  nofet  the  caufe  of  which,  according 
to  Gakn,  ís  a  íharphnmour  falling  from 
the  brain  upon  the  mamiílary  proceífes, 
See  the  article  Ulcer. 
This  Ís  one  of  the  caufes  for  which  mar- 
riage  might,  ín  fornier  times,  be  an- 
nuíied. 

Foetor  oris,  a  term  ufed  by  medical 
writers  to  exprefs  that  bad  fmell  in  the 
mouth,  ufually,  though  often  improperly, 
cal  le  d  a  ftínking  breath, 
This  is  a  malady  anfing  in  different  cafes 
from  very  difieren t  cauíes,  as  from  the 
feurvy,  and  particularly  from  that  ípecies- 
of  it  which  afFecls  the  mouth,  and  is 


therefore  called  ltomocace ; 


from  the 
french 
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french  pox  ]  from  an  ulcera  hon,  whether 
limpie  or  ri.fulous,  in  the  lungs,  which  is 
the  cafe  in  coníumptions  ;  from  ulcers  in 
the  motith  $  from  a.  caries  ór  rottennefs 
of  the  teeth,  or  from  any  other  impu  rity 
of  thtm  j  from  cruditíes  in  the  ífomach, 
arifmgfrom  a  bad  di^eflíon  j  and  paiti- 
cularly  from  a  weaknefs  about  the  left 
orífice  of  the  it.oinach>  from  whích  part 
ibe  ícetíd  vapour  will  ofien  arife  in 
very  gi  eal  abunda  tice, 
Aecording  to  the  dífferent  chufes  of  thís 
dilorder,  it  requires  a  ver  y  dinWnt  me- 
thod  of  cure  i  in  cafes  where  it  depends 
on  theTcurvy,  pox,  or other  difeaivs,  then 
ihofe  di  fea  fes  a  re  to  be  attacked  by  the 
proper  medicines,    See  Scurvv,  Pox, 

Whe»  it  a  rifes  from  a  cario  us  tooth, 
fhere  ís  no  other  cure  for  it  btit  drawing 
the  tooth>  When  the  imputilies  of  the 
teeth  occafton  Ít,  the  cleaning  them  proves 
a  cure*      r'  . 

FOETU£3  in  phyfiolügy,  denotes  ifoe  ehild 
while  it  is  contained  in  the  o.othu's 
*yombp  but  partículas  iy  aíter  it  is  formed, 
til!  which  tii iie  ít  is  more  properly  calted 
embryo.    See  the  arricie  GenE&atiON. 

Tormtition  of  a  Foetus.  The  formation 
oí  the  bones  in  a  foetus,  is  very  gradual 
and  regularly  peí  formed,  In  the  fírít 
two  mouths,  the  se  is  nothing  of  a  bony 
mture  in  the  whole,  After  ibis,  ih'« 
baidneís  of  the  partss  where  the  principal 
boivtb  are  to  be  fituated,  becomes,  by  de- 
grees.  perceptible,.  Dr.  Keikring  de- 
icVibes  the  progrefs  of  the  oí£ification  from 
ikeietons,  which  he  had  pre pared  from 
íbetufes  of  two  months,  and  thence  up  to 
m'ne.  In  the  fiift  two  months;  or  to  the 
end  of  that  time,  there  appears  not  any 
th  1  n ^  bon y .  After  t h is,  in  t h e  t h i  1  á  an d 
fouitb  months,  the  fe  vera  1  partí s  one  af- 
ter another,  acquire  their  bony  natúre, 
3n  ibe  fivlt  flages,  every  thing  ís  mem- 
branous,  where  the  bon  es  are  to  be : 
thefe,  by  degretíSj  tranfmigrate  into  c  ar- 
día ges,  and  from  thefe,  by  the  lame  fort 
of  ehange  continued,  the  boties  the  ra- 
fe ¡ves  are  by  degrees  formed,  AH  ibis 
ís  done  by  nature,  by  fuch  ílow,  thougli 
fuch  cei  tain  progreíTionSj  that  t]ie  niceít 
eye  can  never  lee  Ít  doing,  though  ít  eafily 
íees  Ít  when  done. 

FcetuTes  increafe  proportionably  lefs,  the 
]onger  they  continué  in  the  wornb*  Man- 
riceau  pretenda,  that  the  increafe  of  a 
füetus  ís  fixty-four  times  its  own  weight 
in  triple  tbe  lime,  Tbus,  he  fays,  that, 
at  !|iífí  bjr-ítj  a  cbild  weigh^  twelve 


pound?,  of  fixteen  oimces  «ch  j  at  t5e 
ihree  raonEbs,  ít  weíghs  thrae  ownces 
at  one  moruh,  I  of  a  dr3chmj  and  aí 
ten  days3  íefs  than  hall  a  grain. 
Anatemy  ofa  Forrus.  In  the  examina, 
tion  of  the  fccius  intire^  we  fit  lf  obferve 
the  mtmbranesfnrrounding  it  in  theute. 
rus,  as  in  an  egg\  the  exterior  of  thefe  is 
the  chorion  j  the  interior,  or  fecond  mem- 
brane,  is  the  a  m  ni  os  ;  anda  third,  tho1 
its  exiíbncc  is  djfputed  in  human  fub- 
je£ls,  15  the  aílantois*  See  the  arricies 
Chorion,  Amnios,  and  Allajít ois( 
After  the  m embraces  including  the  ice- 
tusT  we  are  next  to  examine  the  placenta, 
the  number  of  wlnch,  in  human  fu bjtch, 
anfwers  to  that  of  the  fcetufes.  See  tbe 
article  Placenta, 

After  the  placenta,  we  are  to  obferve  tlie 
umbilical  veífelá  of  the  fcerus,  .which,  af^ 
ter  the  birth,  de  gen  érate  into  ligaments, 
See  Umbilical  and  Arte r. y. 
Another  pdrt  belonging  to  the  umbilical 
veffels  oblervable  in  the  human  fcehií,  ís 
the  funicnlus  umbih'calis,  or  naveMbing» 
See  the  article  Navel. 
The  more  eífenti?.!  difieren  ees  betwrei] 
the  human  ícelus  and  an  adulí,  coníider- 
ing  the  foeEus  not  only  as  yet  erecloíed 
wíthin  the  womb,  but  as  newly  come 
from  it,  are  as  folio ws. 
In  the  abdomen,  the  ujnbilical  veiu  and 
arte  ríes  of  the  navel,  and  the  canalis  ve- 
riofus  in  the  liver,  are  in  the  fcetus  open 
and  pervious;  in  adult?,  they  are  cosí- 
traíred  and  fot  id,  The  liver  is  very 
largej  the  ftomach  is  íilled  wirh  a  gluti- 
nous  fluid*  and  the  iarger  inteílines,  and 
oí  ten  the  iííum  alíoj  with  the  fece-s  calied 
inecorium.  The  renes  fuccenturiati,  rué 
larger  in  the  fcetus  than  ín  adnlts.  The 
kidneys  thtm  ítlves  are  not  fmooth  and 
even  on  the  furface,  as  in  adult^  but  un- 
equal,  and  in  fome  meafiire  reíéinble 
thofe  of  a  catf,  The  urinary  bladder  Ís 
of  a  longer  íliape,  and  extends  almoít  to 
the  nave!.  The  hymen  in  a  femóle  fce- 
tus, is  very  plaín  and  obvious.  la  the 
thot  ax,  befides  a  peculiar  fluid }  fonnd  as 
wtll  in  this  cavity  as  i  11  the  abdomen, 
the  gUnd  thymus  is  larger  than  it  is  in 
adulu,  The  lungs,  as  they  have  never 
yet  been  infla  ted  by  breathin  g,  are  coNap- 
fed,  and  of  a  black-iill  colour  ;  and  ¡f 
tbrown  into  water  they  íink  in  Ítt  con- 
trary  to  what  is  the  cafe  in  thofe  in  adults» 
In  the  heart,  the  foramen  ovale  between 
the  left  and  ríglit  auricle.  and  the  canalis 
artenofusj  between  tbe  pulmonar  y  ar- 
tery.ajid  the  aorta,  are  open,  to  fer ve  ftr 
6  % 
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a  peculiar  circula  tion  in  the  fcetus,  which 
has  not  yet  breathed  j  and  the  re  is  in  the 
inferior  trunk  of  the  vena  cava,  n'ear  the 
heart,  a  remarkable  valve,  calJed  by  Che- 
felden  ín  his  anatomy,  válvula  nobilis. 
See  the  arríele  Val  VE* 
Jn  the  head,  befide-s  its  great  fize  h\  pro- 
por  ti  on  t  o  the  body,  we  are  to  obfervé3 
that  the  oíTa  eran  i  i  are  ín  fe  ve  ral  places 
díftant  from  one  a  n  other,  efpecially  at  tlie 
fonmiclla  ;  and  that  the  fu  tu  res  are 
wanting  The.braín  alfo  is  fofter  than 
iaadults.  The  teeth  are  alfo  imperfeé>, 
and  not  rooted  ín  the  guiris  ¡  they  lie  hid 
or  buried  under  the  gums,  to  arpear  at 
a  more  advanced  period.  The  mea  tus 
auditorias  is  not  yet  perfeéi  ín  them  ; 
and  in  the  fcetus,  whilít  it  ís  in  the  womb, 
ís  enlirely  dofed  up  by  a  peculiar  mem- 
brane,  which  ís  continuous  with  the  epi- 
dermis, and  which  naturally  dífappears 
after  delivery.  The  bones  of  the  whole 
body,  excepting  only  a  very  few,  are  ei- 
ther  foft  or  yet  abfolutely  imperfecl : 
fome  of  them  are  inereiy  eartilaginous, 
and  the  articnlaíions  are  not  at  that  time 
perfeftad* 

Shimúon  úf  the  Foetiís  m  ibe  nvomb, 
This,  in  the  firft  months,  and  even  in  the 
mlddle  oríes,  is  pcrfeclly  uncertain ;  but 
in  the  latter  months,  it  is  more  regular  ; 
in  thefe  ít  is  ufually  in  a  pofture  lilte  that 
of  íitting-,  and  its  head  and  neck  are  bent 
downwards  ;  its  knees  are  raifed  up  to- 
waids  íes  cheeks  $  and  its  heels  drawn 
up  to  its  butrocks*  Its  hands  are  ufually 
hanging  down,  and  embrace  the  feet, 
litde  time  before  the  delivery,  it  ufually 
changes  its  pofition,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  its  head  falls  towards  the  mou  th  of 
the  womb,  and  its  buttocks  and  feet  are 
tu  rned  u  pward  s.  Frequemíy ,  h  o  vve  ver, 
it  varíes  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
pregnaney  from  the  common  rule,  and 
at  the  very  inítant  of  the  delivery,  its 
heád  does  not  prefent  ítfelf ,  but  is  tu  rned 
to  one  ftde,  or  to  fome  other  part  of  the 
womb. 

For  the  exelufion  of  the  fcetus  from  the 
wterusj  fee  the  article  Delivery. 
Nutritioíz  of  the  Foetus.  Ho  w  the  nutrí- 
tion  of  the  fcetus  is  pérformed,  is  dífputed 
among  the  leamed,  Heíftcr  ís  of .  opi- 
nión, that  the  nutrí  tion  of  the  fcetus» 
during  the  firít  months,  wbiíe  the  organs 
of  concoftion  are  not  yetfúrmed,  is  pro- 
hably  efFeíted  by  m^ans  of  the  naveU 
ñring  alone.  But  in  the  more  advanced 
fíate  of  the  fcetus,  in  the  iatter  months, 
that  great  anatomift  fuppofes,  that  it  h 
Vol.  II. 
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alfo  nourifhed  by  the  mouth,  by  meSfifl 
of  a  foft  and  fomewhat  glutinóüs  fiutd 
that  fu  1 ■  round s  ít,  an,d  which  ís  proba bl y 
í e  c  reted'  -f rom  th  e  a  m  n  1  os .  í  n  fu  pport  of 
this  opinión  he  obferves,  i,  That  a  fluid 
fimUáf  to  that  of  the  amníós»  is  found  in 
the  mouthj  the  cefophagus,  ánd  the  rto- 
Hiach 5  not  only  of  the  human  foetus,  but 
in  that  of  quadrupeds.  1  That  this 
fluid  ís  alfo  found  ín  the  fmall  gutsof  the 
fcetus^  but  altered  and  digefted.  3.  That 
there  are  alfo  found  iíi  the  lárger  ifitéf- 
tines  real  Becesj  called  meconíum  1  fome- 
times  the  whole  ilium  ís  fulí  of  theíe, 
4.  That  in  the  fírft  months,  there  is  a 
great  quan  tity  of  this  fluid  furrounding 
the  feo!  us,:  but  in  the  latter  months;  there 
is  but  very  little  of  ít,  and  the  confump- 
tion  of  it  is  not  eaíily  accouiited  for  any 
other  way,  than  by  its  beíng  fwallowed 
by  the  fcetus.  5,  That  the^Iíquid  Stféíf 
is  fu  extremely  pioper  for  the  nutrí tíon  of 
the  fcetus,  that  a  more  ñt  óne  could  not 
have  been  formed.or  dcüred,  6.  That 
it  feemsto  be  conttnual]y  preñed  íntó  the 
rnouth,  cefophagusj  and  ftomach  of  the 
fcetus,  by  the  perpetual  reniteney  of  the 
uttms  itieíi,  and  by  che  prefTure  of  the 
muícles  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  am- 
bient  a  ir, 

Mr.  Gibfon,  ín  the  Medical  EfTays  of 
Edínburgh,  has  lately  adopted  this  opi- 
nión as  tile  moíi  probable,  HippocrateSj 
among  ihe  ahtients,  was  of  opinión,  that 
the  foetus  was  nourííhed  bofh  by  the 
mouth  and  by  the  umbilical  vefTeh,  He 
maintains,  that  the  cbild,  in  the  womb, 
v^Ith  its  líps  compreífed  togather,  atrrscls 
rfonvífhmenti  for  which  he  ^fíigns  this 
reáfon,  that,  unlefs  the  cbild  h^d  fucked 
ín  útero,  it  neither  could  depoíit  excre- 
ment,  ñor  know  how  to  fuck  fo  foon  as 
it  was  born, 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr,  Monro,  of  Edín- 
burgh, ís  of  opinión,  thajt  the  fcetus  in 
viví  paróos  anímaU,  is  nounfhed  by  the 
navel  alone*  He  has  gtven  a  curious 
difort[ition  on  thísfuhjcít  in  the  Medical 
EfíayS,  where  he  c^íérves,  1.  That  the 
fcetus  ts  capable  of  receiving  its  whole 
nouriíhment  by  the  umbilical  vein  alone, 
whtreas  no  fcetus  can  fubfift  without  the 
umbilical  vlÍÍ  íIs,  1.  That  che  liquor  bf 
the  amnios  ís  ill  cakulated  in  its  naimal 
ftate  for  the  food  of  a  fcetus,  and  be  comes 
a  1  togeth e r  un  fit  f 00 d  in  m orbi d  ca les  „  3 , 
That  it  ís  highly  improbable,  that  a 
creature  fliould  furnim  its  fubíiíiencé  put 
of  itsown  body»  which  muítbe  the  cafe, 
if  the  fcetus  feeds  on  the  licuor  of  the 
SC  aninies, 
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ffcrmíos*  4-.  That  it  cannot  be  i  n  fe  r  red 
from  any  re  lemh  lance  of  the  liquor  of  tbe 
ílomach  and  ammos,  ñor  from  any  other 
appeai anees,  that  the  liquor  gf  the  am- 
ri  i  o?  is  ever  lent  down  into  the  ftomach, 
5*  That  no  direct  proof  can  be  had  of 
the  Hquorqf  the  a  m  n  i  os  beíng  preffed  pe 
fwallowed  down,  bw.t,  011  the  contrary, 
all  cireumftances  make  it  probable,  that 
it  does  noí  go  down.  6*  That  al]  the 
phaenomena  of  a  fcetus  can  ruoífc  reata  n- 
ably  be  accounted  íoi">  without  fuppoftrtg 
the  liquor  of  the  amnios  to  be  any  part 
of  i  ts  food  :  henee  he  thinks  it  reafonabje 
to  exelude  the  moiith  from  the  office  of 
conveying  the  aliment  of  the  fcet ufes  of 
vjviparous  animáis,  and  tb  believe  that 
alJ  their  nourifhment  is  conveyed  by  tbe 
veffejs.  See  Medical  Eiíays,  voL  IT* 
page  ioz,  feq. 

J)t»  Monro  has,  in  thefe  eífays,  gíyen 
fe v eral  other  curious  obfervations  reht- 
ing  to  the  queftion  about  tbe  nutrition  of 
fcefcufes  of  viviparous  animáis  i  he  has  alta 
confidered  the  nouriflimcnt  of  plants  in  a 
fcettjs-ftate,  and  íhewn  the  analogy  diere 
ís  between  theíé  and  the  animal  fcetufts. 
To  fix  the  analogy  b?t-.veen  animáis  and 
plants,  he  obíei  ves  that  (he  former  may 
be  faid  to  remaín  in  the  date  of  a  fcetus, 
fo  long  as  the  young  crea tu re  ís  Iblely 
iTDuriflied  by  liquors  furniflied  by  the 
utertts  of  the  paitnt  \  and  planta  are  to 
be  confidered  as  ice  tu  fes  only,  while  the 
íbed  is  ripening,  and  before  the  eartb, 
water,  moiítuie  of  the  a  ir,  have 
communicated  immediately  any  matter 
fot  its  increafe.  Medical  Eííays,  voU 
JL  page  zoj.  feq*  ' 
To  the  qtieftion,  Whence  íoetufes  have 
their  red  blood  ?  Dr.  Monro  anfwers, 
that  fcetufes  in  viviparous  animáis,  have 
their  red  blood  from  the  Jame  fource  that 
chkkens  in  the  egg  have  their?,  whicb 
can  be  no  oiher  than  tbe  action  of  their 
heart,  and  of  the  veíTels  in  their  body  and 
fecuudínes. 

W hile  fcetu fe s  con tinue  í  n  the  wo mb, 
their  mníeles  commonly  acc  by  iheír  na- 
tural centró,  el  ion,  or  the  fcetus  is  faid  to 
be  ín  a  ttate  of  íleeping:  but  fo  me  ti  mes, 
when  its  eafe  or  prefervation  requires  a 
change  of  fituation,  it  feems  to  perform 
fome  voluntar  y  motíons  vAúdi  are  called 
írirrings,  The  human fcetus  isgenerally 
íuppoied  to  be  animated  about  the  end  of 
the  íixtb,  or  begmníngof  the  feventh  weck 
after  concepción  ;  tboiigh  ir  h  feldom  felt 
to  ftir,  tíll  towards  the  middle  of  the 
time  of  geftaúon* 
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Refpíration  feems  to  be  the  great  aét  by 
whicb  the  change  ís  made  in  animalt 
from  the  ftate  of  fcetos,  to  that  of  mo- 
ti  un,  íenfation,  and  the  other  qualitias 
of  animal  life  Su  their  larger  de^ree, 
Mr.  Duverney  obfet  ved  tbis  tn  the  fbetus 
of  a  CDmmon  fnake ;  he  broke  the  egg  of 
one  of  thefe  animáis,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  jnít  ready  for  hatching,  and  thü 
yotinp;  (nake  íell  oatr  rolled  in  a  fpiral, 
at  firít  quite  ftiff  and  motionlefs  ¡  butít 
had  no  fooher  breathed  thiee  cr  fotir 
times,  than  it  began  to  pevfonn  all  the 
motions  of  animal  life,   in  the  moft 
ni  m ble  and  aüTive  manner.    See  the  ar- 
ticle  Respiratlon, 
Hippociates  and  fome  learned  motlern 
pbyficians  fuppofc,  that  a  fcetus  refpires 
in  the  womb  ;  but  it  feems  very  drfRcult 
to  conceíve  how  air  íhould  traverfe  the 
body  oí  the  ni  other,  and  the  tegumems 
of  the  ch  ild  ;  and  fin  ce  nature  hath  in 
nevv-bom  ínfants  contri  ved  peculiar  tem- 
porary  veíTeís,  that  the  blood  may  circu- 
íate through  other  paffages  than  it  dofs 
in  the  fame  individuáis,  when  tbey  come 
to  have  the  fiee  ufe  of  their  hings,  it 
improbable  that  the  fcetus  in  the  womb 
íhould  properly  refpire. 
The  fymptoms  of  the  human  fcetus  be- 
ing  dead  in  the  womb,  the  reafons  whích 
may  occaímn  it,  the  accidents  which  at» 
tend  ít,  and  the  methods  of  preven  ti ng  \u 
and  remedyíng  the  confequences  thereof, 
as  alio  the  various  ways  oí  expclling  it, 
may  be  feen  under  the  anieles  Abor- 

TION,  CONCEFTIOW,  DELIVERY,  Éff, 
For  the  circularon  of  the  blood 3  as  per- 
formed  in  the  fcetus.  fee  C2RCItlat!OKí 
FGG,  or  Mist,  a  meteor  coníilhng  of 
grofs  vapours,  ftoatiíig  near  the  fu r fací  of 
the  earth. 

Mi íts,  aceording  to  lord  Eacon,  are  im^ 
perfeá  condenfations  of  the  air,  confiftíng 
uf  a  large  proportion  of  the  aírfl  anda 
fmall  one  ofthe  aqueousvapour ;  and  theíe 
happen  in  the  winteri  about  tbe  changeof 
the  weather?  from  froít  to  thaw,  or  from 
thavtrto  froít ;  "but  in  the  fummer  and>  the 
íiníng,  from  Jbe  expanfion  of  the  dew. 
If  the  vapours,  which  are  iraífed  plen- 
tifully  from  the  earth  and  waters,  eitiier 
by  the  folaror  fubterraneous  heat,  do,  at 
their  fífffc  entran  ce  into  the  atmofpliere, 
meet  wtth  cold  enougb  to  condenfe  them 
to  a  c  o  ti  íí  de  rabie  degree,  their  fpecífic 
gravity  is,  by  that  means,  encreafed ; 
and  fo  they  will  be  ftopped  from  afcend' 
ing,  and  return  back,  esther  in  form  oF 
devy>  qr  dri^zling  rain  j  or  remain  fui- 
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pended  fome  time  b  the  forra  of  a  fqgt 
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Vapours  may  be  íeen  on  the  high  giounds 
aswéli  as  tíie  low,  but  more  eípeciálly 
aboutmaimy  places:  they  are  eafily  dif- 
ilpnted  by  the  wind3  as  alfo  by  the  heat 
of  the  fon  :  they  continué  lonpeít  in  the 
lo^yefí  grounds,  be  can  fe  theíe  places  con- 
tain  moft  moifture,  and  are  leaft  expofed 
t0  the  aílíon  of  the  wínd. 
Henee  we  may  eafily  conceive,  that  fogs 
are  oníyiowdoud$,or  clonds  in  the  loweít 
región  of  the  air  ;  as  clouds  are  no  ctber 
itun  fogs,  raifed  011  higb.  See  Cloud. 
When  loga  ftink,  then  the  vapours  ate 
míxt  wtih  fulphureous  exhalarions,  which 
íinell  fo.  Obje&s  viewed  through  fogs, 
appear  largar  and  more  remore  than 
through  the  common  air-  Mr.  Boy  le 
obre iv es,  that  11  pon  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  and  the  moft  marítimo  parts  of 
theÉaíl  Jndies,  diere  are,  notwitMand- 
ing  the  heat  of  the  clima  te,  annnal  fogs 
fo  thick,  as  to  occafíon  thofe  of  othav 
natbns  who  refide  there,  and  ever*  the 
more  tender  parr  of  the  natives,  to  keep 
their  han  fes  clofe  ífivijt  11  p. 

FOGAGE,  Ín  the  foreíl  law,  is  rank  grafs 
not  estén  tip  in  fu  m  roer. 

FOGARESj  atown  of  Traníilvania,  thi'rty 
miles  north  ea.ft  of  Hermanftau 

FOGQ,  ene  of  the  Cape- Verd  íítands,  fub- 
]ecT  to  Portugal. 

FOIL,  among  glafs-grindeis,  a  fheet  of 
íin,  with  quickfilver  or  the  like,  laíd  on 
the  backfíde  of  a  Iooking-glafSj  to  make 
itreneíh  See  the  árdeles  FOLIATINP 
and  Glass. 

FOIL,  among  jewellefs,  athínleafof  me- 
tal placed  under  a  precióos  ftone,  in  or* 
der  to  make  it  look  tranfparent,  and  give 
it  an  agreea ble  different  coló u rs  either 
deep  or  palé :  tbus,  if  you  want  a  ílone 
to  be  of  a  palé  colour,  put  a  foíl  of  that 
colon r  under  it ;  or  if  you  wouid  have  it 
deep,  lay  a  dark  one under  it* 
Tbefe  foils  are  made  either  of  eopper, 
gold,  or  gold  and  filver  together';  the 
copper  foils  are  commonly  known  by  the 
ñamé  oí  nuremberg  or  ger man  foils  j  they 
are  pre pared  as  folio ws  ¡  procure  the 
ihimieft  copper-plates  you  can  get  j  beat 
tbefe  platee  gently  upon  a  welUpolífhed 
afml,  with  a  poliíhedhammer,  as  thin  as 
poílible  ;  añd  plací ng  them  between  two 
i  ron- platea  as  thin  as  wrííing-  paper,  heat 
tbem  ín  the  fire  \  then  boil  the  foils,  in  a 
pípkín,  wkh  equal  quantities  of  tarta r 
gfi|f  falt¿  conílantly  ftirring  them  till  by 
builing  they  become  white  \  after  which, 
taktngtherngut,  and  drymg  them,  givE 


them  another  hammering,  till  they  are 
made  fkfor  your  purpofe  :  however,  cvire 
mañ ,  be  taken  not  to  give  the  foils  íoo 
much  hear,  íor  fear  of  mehing,  ñor  muíl 
they  br  too  long  bolled,  for  fear  of  at^ 
<t  tracling  too  much  talt. 
The  manner  of  poliíhing  the  fe  foils  ís  %% 
follows  1  take  a  píate  of  the  beft  copper, 
one  foot  long;  and  about  five  or  fix  inches 
widea  polifhed  to  the  greateít  perfección  5 
bend  this  to  a  long.  convex3  fallen  it  up- 
on a  half  rol!,  and  fix  it  to  a  bench  or 
table  y  then  take  fo  me  chaik^  wafhed  as 
el  tan  as  pofííble,  and  ñltred^hroügh  a. 
fine  lincn-cloih,  till  ít  be  as  fine  as  you 
can  make  ¡t ;  and  having  Jaid  fome  there- 
of  on  ilie  rollj  and  wetted  the  copper  all 
o  ver,  lay  yonr  foils  upon  it,  and  wkh  a 
polifhing  ftone  and  the  chalk>  poliíli 
your  foils  till  they  are  as  bright  asa  look- 
íng-olafs  5  after  which  they  inuft  be  drieri^ 
and  Tai  el  up  fecure  from  duft. 
FOILING,  among  huntímen,  the  footíng 
and  treading  of  a  deer,  that  is  on  the  grafs 
and  fea  ice  viíible; 
FOLCLAND  and  Folcmote,    See  the 

anieles  FolklaND  and  Folkmote. 
FOLD-HET3  among  fportfmen3  a  fort  of  net 
with  which  fmall  birds  are  taken  in  the 
rright,  of  which  there  are  two  forts  í  the 
leaft  may,  be  managed  by  one  man  onlyF 
but  the  greateft  muít  be  carried  by  two, 
and  ulbd  thus :  let  the  net  be  fixed  on  both 
íides,  to  two  ífrongj  ñraight?  and  light 
poles  about  twelve  feet  lon^#  each  mar* 
holding  _one  of  ihein  \  let  there  be  one 
.  behmd  them,  at  the  diñance  of  twoyards^ 
to  carry  lights  :  the  nets  muít  be  carried 
between  the  wlnd  and  the  bh'ds,  which 
all  natural!  y  rooft  on  the  ir  perches  with 
their  breafts  againlt  the  wínd  i,  by  reafort 
of  this,  he  that  beats  the  buíhes  on  the 
other  íide  of  the  hedge,  wíll  drive  them 
out  that  way  towards  the  Hght. 
FOLDAGE,  the  líberty  of  peoning  íheep 

by  nighr.  See  th&article  FaLDaGE* 
FOLD1NG  ofjheep.  In  fome  places  they 
fet  their  fold  with  feveral  partiiionSj  and 
put  the  wedders,  ewes,  and  lambs  fe  pa- 
ra te  by  themfelves,  It  is  not  good  to 
fold  them  ín  rain  y  weatber :  and,  as  it 
is  the  opinión  of  fome  luí  iban  dm  en  that 
uriñe  of  ílieep  heats,  helps  and  comforts 
the  land  as  much  .or  rather  more  than 
their  dung  does,  they  caufe  all  the  ílieep 
in  íbe  fold  to  be  raifed  before  they  let 
them  go  outj  and  go  about  the  íides  of 
the  fold  wim  a  dog ;  for  commonly  when 
íheep  fee  a  dog  come  nigh  them,  they 
will  dung  and  ítale* 
íCa  FGÍJAt 
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FOLIA,  among  botan!  fts,  partícularly  ííg- 
nify  the  lea  ves  of  plants  5  thofe  oí  flovv- 
ers  being  exprefTed  by  the  word  peta!, 
See  the  artide  Petal. 

FOLIACEUM  ext'ansuM,  in  anatomy, 
a  ttfTn  applíed  lo  the  extreme  part  of  the 
fallopian  tube,  next  the  ovary,  which  is 
expanded  like  the  mouth  of  a  tiumpet, 
and  furrounded  witb  a  ¡bit  of  fringe. 
Sce  the  article  FallüWan  tube. 

FOLT  AGE,  a  cluiíer  or  aJTemblage  of 
flowerSj  kavesj  branchea,  &c. 

Foltage  is  partícularly  ufed  for  tlie  re- 
prefentations  oí  fnch  flowers,  lea  ves, 
bra  n  ches ,  ri  nd  s ,  &c.  whe  t  her  natural  o  r 
artificial,  as  are  ufed  for  enrichments  on 
capnals,  friezes,  pediments,  &e. 

FOLÍATE,  ín  the  higher  geometry,  a 
ñame  given  by  Mr*  de  Moivre  to  a  curve 
of  the  í  eco  tul  order,  expieffed  by  the 
equation  xlJry3—sxy  \  bemg  a  fpecies  of 
defeclíve  hyperbolas  whh  one  aíymptote, 
and  eonfifting  of  two  infinite  legs  crofimg 
oneanofher,  and  forming  a  fort  of  leaf> 

FOLIATING  tflooMng-glaffes,  the  fpread- 
Ing  the  píaíes  o  ver,  aiter  they  are  poliíh- 
;ed,  with  quíckClver,  &c.  in  orderto  re- 
fi  the  image,  It  h  performed  thus  :  a 
thín  blotting  paper  is  fpread  on  the  ta  ble  > 
and  fprlnkled  with  fine  chalkj  and  then 
a  fine  lamina  or  leaf  of  tin,  called  foíl, 
h  hk\  over  the  p?per  5  upon  thís  mercu- 
ry  is  poured,  wlnch  is  to  be  diftributed 
equally  over  the  leaf  wíth  a  hares  foot, 
or  cotton :  over  thís  is  laid  a  deán  paper, 
and  over  That  the  glaís-plate,  which  is 
prefíed  down  with  the  rígbt-handj  and 
the  paper  drawn  gently  out  witb  the  left  * 
thís  being  done,  the  píate  is  <:  ove  red  yvjth 
athicker  paper, and  íonden  wiíh  a  greater 
weight,  that  the  fuperñuous  mercury  may 
be  driven  out,  and  the  tin  adhere  more 
clofeíy  to  the  glafs,  -  When  ir  is  dried, 
the  weight  is  removed,  and  the  looking- 
glsfs  h  complete. 

Some  add  an  ounc*  of  marcafite,  tnelt- 
ed  by  the  fire  j  and,  lüflt  the  mercury 
fhould  evapórate  Ín  fmoke,  pour  it  in to 
rold  water  3  and  when  cooled,  fqueeze 
íhiough  a  el  01  h?  or  through  Jeather, 
Some  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tin 
and  lead  to  the  maicafite,  that  the  glafs 
may  dry  the  fooner. 

Foliating  of  glohc taoking-gla fíes,  h  don e 
as  füllow&i  take  five  ounces  of  quíck- 
íilvei  ?  and  one  ounce  of  biTrnuth  ^  of  lead 
and  tin,  half  an  punce  each  í  üi  i\  put  the 
lead  and  tin  ínio  fufion,  then  put  in  the 
bifrnüth,  and  when  you  perceive  that  in 
fufion  £00^  let  it  iknd  tilí  it  i§  almoft 


cold,  and  pour  the  quickíílver  ínío  it  ? 
after  this,  take  the  glafs  globe,  which 

■  muit  be  ver  y  deán,  and  the  infide  fe 
from  dult  i  make  a  paper-funnelj  wbich 
put  into  the  hole  of  the  glohe,  as  nearto 
the  glafs  as  yon  can,  fo  that  the  amal- 
gam,  when  yon  ponr  n  ín,may  not  fplafhs 
and  cauíe  the  ^lafs  to  be  ful!  of  fpotsj 
pour  it  in  genfly,  and  move  it  abont,  fo 
that  the  amatgam  may  touch  every  where, 
If  you  find  the  amalgam  begin  to  be 
cuidly  and  ñxed,  then  hold  it  over  a 
gen  ti  e  fue,  and  it  wül  eafily  flow  again, 

'  And  if  you  find  the  amalgam  too  tbjn, 
add  a  little  more  lead,  tin,  and  bif> 
muth  to  ít.  The  finer  and  clearer  your 
g]obe  ¿Sj  the  better  will  the  looking- 
glafs  be. 

Di\  Sluw  obfervesj  that  this  operation 
has  confideiable  advantages,  as  being' 
performable  in  ths  cold?  and  that  it  ís 
^not  attended  with  the  danger  of  poífon- 
ous  fu  mea  from  arfenic?  or  other  unwhol. 
fome  matters,  ulbaliy  empioyed  for  this 
purpofe  ¡  beíldeSj  how  far  it  is  applicabls 
£0  the  mote  commodious  foliating  cf  tha 
common  loúking-glaífesj  and  other  ípe- 
culums,  he  thinks,  may  deferve  to  be 
conjidei  ed. 

FOLf  ATIONj  a  tenn  ufed  by  fome  bota- 
niíls  to  denote  the  coro!  la,  or  ííovvel- 
leaves,    See  f  LOWER  and -Corolla» 

FOLIOj  in  merchants  booksj  denotes  a 
page,  or  rather  botli  the  right  and  left 
hand  pages,  thefe  being  expreífed  by  the 
fame  figure,  and  correíponding  to  each 
other.  SeeEoüK. 

Folio,  among  printers  and  bookfeller?, 
the  largeft  form  of  books,  when  each 
fheet  is  fo  printedj  that  it  may  be  bound 
vi p  in  two  jeaves  only. 
Thif  form  is  only  ufed  in  large  works  j 
but  the  quaito  or  o  clavo  fonns  are  much 
more  Inndy» 

FOLIUM,  leaf,  among  botaniíb,  See 
the  aiticle  Leaf, 

FOLIUM  JND1CUM,  INDIAN  LEAF,  Sñ  the 

materia  medica,  is  an  oblong,  fmootb, 
and  pointed  leaf,  of  a  gratelul  finelh 
They  agree  in  vi  1  toes  with  fpikenai  d,  and 
are  to  be  chofen  frefti  a^d  greeniíh.  They 
are  the  produce  of  a  fort  of  cinnamon» 
See  the  article  CiNNAMON» 

Folium  BRANCHiAKi/Mj  among  ichthyo- 
]oo]i\$7  the  leaf  of  the  gills.  See  GlLLS. 

FOL KL AND,  in  antient  law-wiiteis,  the 
fame  with  copyhold.    See  Copyhold. 

FOLKMOTE,  or FolcmotE,  according 
to  iCennet,  was  the  common- cooncil  of 
all  ihe  mhabitants  of  a  city,  tov/n,  or 
boroughj 
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borough  :  though  Spelman  wiíl  have  the 
follemos  to  have  be én  a  fort  of annnal 
parliament  or  convention  of  the  bifhops, 
thatieSj  aidermen,  and  freemen  on  every 
jvlay-day,  Dr.  Brady,  on  thecontrary, 
tells  ns,  that  it  was  an  inferior court, 
hGÍd  before  the  king's  reeve>r  his  ftcwa¿d, 
every  montlv,  to  do  fojk  right, 
FOLKSTONE,  a  maiket  town  of  Kent, 

fix  miles  vireít  of  Dover, 
F0LL1CLE,  follkuLus,  among  botanifls, 
denotes  a  kind  of  feedvefíel,  líke  the 
¿nceptaciilum.  See  Conceptaculum. 
FOIXICULUSfellis,  the  gall-ulad- 

ÜER,  See  the  article  Gall-blapder. 
FOIVÍAHANT,  inafkonomy,  a  fiar  of  the 
firftrnagnítude,  in  the  conftellation  aqua- 
rihs.    See  the  article  Áq^ARius, 
FOMENTATION,  in  medicine,  tbebatf* 
íng  any  part  of  the  body  with  a  conve- 
lí ient  liquor  ,  which  is  ufually  a  de- 
cocción ofherbs*  water,  wine,  or  milk  ; 
and  the  applying  of  bags  ftufFed  with 
herbs  and  otber  ingrediente,   which  is 
commonly  called  dry  fomentation. 
Fünientations  differ  in  Jittle  el  fe  from  em- 
broratbnSj  but  that  tbey are  mofíly  made 
with  aqueons  menftruums,  are  more  ex- 
tenfive  in  their  manner  of  applícation,  and 
.areafíifted  by  aelual  heat,  and  hotwoo lien 
fclóths :  add  to  chis,  that  fomentations, 
wben  general,  or  applied  t  o  every  part  of 
the  bürfyj  tí  re  called  haths,    See  the  ar- 
ticle Bath  and  Émbrocation. 
According  to  fome,  a  fomentation  is  on- 
ly  a  liquid  epirhem,  applied  hot,  See 
the  article  Epithl  m. 
Fomenta tións  are  to  be  looked  on  as  par- 
tía! bathings,  applied  only  to  a  difeafed 
part,  on  which  íhey  have  much  the  fame 
eíFeft  as  bathin^  has  on  the  whole  body. 
See  the  article  Bath ing - 
FON  CE  AUf  in  the  manege,  the  fame  with 

chaperon,  See  Chapeaos. 
FONDÍj  acity  and  bifhop's  fee  óf  Naples, 
in  the  province  of  Lavoro,  about  thírty- 
íive  miles  north-weír  of  Capua  ¿  eafí 
lang,  %oii  and  north  lar,  41o  3  5'. 
FONT,  among ecclefiaftícal  writers,  alarge 
bafon,  in  which  water  is  kept  for  the 
baptizing  of  ínfants,  or  otber  perfons, 
It  is  fo  called  probably  becaufe  baptlfm 
was  ufuaSly  performed  among  the  primí- 
íhie  chríítians  a;  fprl  ngs  of  fonntainsj  In 
procefs  of  time  the  font  caire  to  be  ufed, 
Mng  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
ctiurch»  to  intímate,  perhaps,  that  bap- 
tifm  is  the  rite  of  adoitíliori  tnto  the  diri- 
gían clmrch, 

By  the  canons  of  the  ehurch  of  England, 
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every  church  is  to  have  a  font  made  of 
ftone$  becaufe,  fays  Durandus,  the  wa- 
ter which  typified  baptifm  in  the  wilder- 
neísj  flowed  from  a  rock ;  or  rather,  be- 
caulé  Cliriít  is  in  í'cripture  called  the  cor- 
n e t- - ítone ,  and  the  rock,  See  Baptísm, 

FONT,  or  Fou  nt,  among  printers,  See 
the  article  Foü NT, 

FONTATNE,  a  town  of  Hainalt,  fifteen 
miles  eaít  of  Mons. 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  a  vülage  of  the  ¡íle 
of  Fi  an  ce,  about  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  París  3  remarkable  for  an  ciegan t  royal 
pal  a  ce, 

FONT  AMELLA,  in  anatomy,  the  qua- 
drangnlar  apertnre,  between  the  os  fran* 
tis  and  oíTa  fmeipitis,  in  infants  ¡uft  born, 
which  ís  alfo  called  fons  pulfatüis. 

Fontanella,  in  furgery,  the  fame  with 
fonticuius,    See  FoNTlCULUS. 

FONTARABlAj  a  port^town  of  Spaírí, 
in  the  provinee  of  B  i  fea  y,  twenty  mi  lea 
weft  of  Bayonne;  weftlon»  i°  and 
north  I  at*  43  *  2 o'. 

FONTENAYLEj  a  town  of  Orleanois,  íti 
France,  about  forty-íix  miles  weít  o£ 
Poictiers. 

FONTENOY,  a  town  of  Hainalt,  íitnated 
three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Totirnay. 

FONTEVRAÜD,  or  Order  o/Fonte- 
vraud,  a  religions  order  inftituted 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  Xlth  century- 
By  the  rules  of  this  order  the  nuns  were 
to  keep  filence  for  ever,  and  their  faces  to- 
be always  covered  with  their  veils  j  and 
the  monks  wore  a  leathern  gírdle,  at 
which  hung  a  knife  and  íhealh. 

FONTICULUS,  or  Fóntan  ella,  in  fur- 
gery,  an  íffue,  feton,  or  fmall  ulcer  made 
in  varióos  parts  of  the  body,  ín  order  to 
eliminahe  the  i  aten  t  corruptton  ouí  of  ÍU 
See  IssuEj  Setow»  &c. 

FONTINALIA,  in  román  antíqnity,  a 
religions  feaít  celebrated  on  Oelober  13, 
in  honour  of  tbe  nymphs  of  welU  and 
fountains,  The  ceremony  confifted  i  a 
throwing  nofegays  ínto  the  fountains, 
and  putting  crowns  of  fiowers  upon  the 
welW.  Scaliger,  however,  ¡n  his  con- 
jetures upon  Varro,  takes  thís  not  to 
have  been  a  feaft  ín  honour  of  fountains 
in  general,  bul  of  the  fountaín  which  had 
a  temple  at  Rome,  near  the  Porta  Cape* 
na,  called  from  t  henee  Porta  Fonti  na  lis. 

FON  TIN  A  LIS,  ín  botany,  a  garas  of 
the  cryptogamia  clafsof  rnoíTeSj  the  m ale 
ñower  is  almoíl  feífile  in  the  ala?  of  the 
leavesi  the  anthera  is  roundiííi,  with  an 
open  mouth?  and  cciyered  with  calyptrsei 

FOOD  impUes  whatever  alimenta  are  taken 

into 
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Jnto  the  body,  to  nourifirit*  See  Diet, 
Dhikk,  Aliment,  6T¿ 
As  the  health  of  the  Human  body  evident- 
ly  depende  upo n  tbe  quamity  and  quaü- 
ty  of  the  blood  and  juices,  it  ís  plañí  that 
al!  thofe  aliments  which  preferve  and 
maíntairr  a  juft  te  mp  érame  nt  and  á'duc 
quanríty  of  thefe  are  beneficia!  to  health  5 
and  that  fu  ch  as  ha  ve  a  con  trac  y  tenden- 
cy  a  re  to  b  e  recfc  o  n  e  d  unwhol  efoi  ne.  As 
to  the  natura  of  food  with  refpeét  to  man- 
kirtd  m  genera],  íbme  is  of  a  good  ¡uke, 
and  fome  of  a  bad  juíce  ;  the  firft  gene- 
ra? es  puré  blood  $  the  oíher  bfle,  or  an 
atrabilious  hu.mourP  Moreover,  fome 
forts  of  food  are  éaiy  of  concofHon,  otliers 
diñicnlti  fome  loolen  the  belfy,  othcis 
bind  ít :  and  every  fort  is  faid  to  be  en- 
dued  wíth  fome  pecnliar  virtue  or  pro- 
perty,  the  reafons  of  which  are  founded 
in  natura. 

As  theb1ood?  the  nutritívé  juke,  andin 
general  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are 
nnarie  up  of  thrce  elements,  <uiz.  of  one 
which  is  ftdpbureous,  oily,  andjnflam- 
mable  3  of  one  of  an  earthy,  fubtile,  al- 
kabne  naturej  and  of  one  of  an  aqueons 
nature:  fo  (he  íeveral  kinds  and  virtues 
of  food  may  be  moíl  commodiouOy  re* 
duced  to  thefe  three  dañes 5  and  aliments 
of  thefe  three  feveral  qualities,  duly  mix- 
eíd  wtth  one  another,  affbrd  a  proper 
nonrífhment  for  tbe  human  body,  . 
The  ffcfh  of  animáis,  efpecially  when 
roafted,  affords  the  body  its  principal  fup- 
pty  of  the  fulpfrureous  part  j  but  ít  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  wild  animáis  are  pre* 
•  ferable  ín  this  refpeét  to  the  tame  and 
domeftic  kind,  becau  fe  their  oils  and  falta 
are  exalted  by  habitual  exercífe,  Amoiig 
the  aliments  which  furniíh  the  blood  with 
its  hnmíd  parts,  of  animáis,  fifh  j  and  of 
vegetables,  pot  herbs,  tbe  milder  roots, 
srjd  tome  íummer-fruits  are  reckonedtbe 
principal,  To  the  third  dais,  which 
liipplies  the  blood  with  its  flxed  and  earthy 
parts,  belong  all  kinds  of  grains,  as  the 
ítíveral  forts  of  bread,  rice,  peas,.  beans^ 
lentils,  cliéfntits,  almonds,  cacao,  cheefe, 
&c.  From  wbat  has  been  faid,  it  will 
appeat  that  all  fudi  aliments  as  are  of  a 
mí íd  qualíty,  and  refembJe  the  chyle  and 
blood,  are  fit  for  íiouriíhment ;  that 
all  ÍLith  food  as  either  recedes  from,  or 
is  quiete  oppofite  to  the  nature  of  the  chyle 
ai  oá,  is  un  fit  for  nourifiiing  the 
prtiis  5  ibat  a!l  food  in  which  tbere  is 
too  much  of  an  acíd,  is  improper  for 
íUmrüt,  beca  ufe  mi  Ik  and  blood  wi  11 
not  mix  with  an  acid5  which  is  quite  pp- 
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poíHe  to  their  nattiies,  and  induces  3.  CQ. 
ag;ulatiíjn  of  the  circulating  juíces 5  that 
all  ialts,  and  aíl  foods  loo  hígbly  fa]íej 
muft  beunfit  for  nonriflimen^  becatuenó 
falt  wh  ate  ver  can  be  mbíed  with  th«  blood 
chyle,  and  milk  ;  and  laftly,  that  the  fres 
ufe  of  fpiríts  muíi  be  very  detrimental  both 
to  health  and  nouníhment,  beca  ufe  blood 
and  chyle  11  e ver  incorpórate  with  fpirau- 
ous  Jiquors,  but  rather  leparate  fvtmi 
them, 

Foodí  proper  for  preferving  health  ought 
not  only  to  contairi  a  laudable  juicc^  huí 
íhould  likewife  be  eafdy  diflblved  by 
íiomacb  í  henee  it  ís  plain,  that  afl  rhoíe 
kinds  of  foorl7  which  on  account  of  the 
clofenEfs  and  compaflntfs  of  their  texune, 
are  with  difHculty  díííblved,  arefárthat 
v  e r y  r eafo  n  1  b  fs  c  on  d  u  c  i  ve  to  h  e  a  I  r h .  Agam, 
as  it  is  neceíTary  to  rtie  performance  of 
the  office  of  nulritfon,  that  the  fmall 
rnou  ths  of  the  inte  mal  rough  coat  of  the 
Inteítines  abforb  the  chyle,  and  corrvey  it 
to  the  blood,  none  of  thofe  foods  whích 
eítber  obífruít  or  too  inuch  eos  rúgate  its 
rnou  ths,  can  be  ufed,  without  in  fome 
mealbre  ínjuríng  health.  And  as  theef- 
fete  mafs  of  foods,  drained  and  exhaurt* 
ed  by  the  feparation  of  the  chyle  frorri  it, 
ought  by  the  expanfive  and  contraérive 
motion  of  the  tnteílines,  to  be  thrown  ofF 
from  them  j  it  muft  of  courfe  follow,  that 
all  thofe  foods  ara  prejudicial  ta  health, 
which  either  pafs  throogh  tbe  inteftines 
with  diñiculty,  ñop  their  motíons,  w 
weaken  their  toneand  impairtheirñrerjgth 
by  fuppreffing  excretíon,  fo  necefTary  to 
health*  This  cbarafleriíric  df  unwhole- 
fo  m  en  e  fs  b  elo  n  gs  to  a  N  a  ñri  n  gen  t,  mo  oldy, 
glutinousi  vifeíd,  auftere  foods,  to  all 
unnpe  fummer-fruits,  and  in  general  to 
all  luch  aliments  as  are  eafily  reducible  te 
a  flrm  coagulnm,  which,  by  adhering 
immoveably  to  thecoats  of  the  intefiines, 
and  incruftatirjg  tbe  orífices  of  their  fin  all 
ábforbent  veíTek,  occafion  copioas  fiatu- 
1  e n ci es  and  fpafms»  The  unvu hol eíbm e - 
nefs  of  food  is  alfb  to  be  eflimated  from 
their  impairing  tbe  fermentative  and  fp- 
lutive  powers  of  the  ftomach,  fínce  by 
that  means  crudities  are  generated*  Up- 
on  the  whoíe,  however,  it  muíi  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  for  difterent  íntenticns,  d ri- 
fe rent  kinds  of  foods  are  raqaired,  in 
which  age,  conftitution,  el  i  mate,  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  numberlefs  otber  confi- 
derations  ara  tó  be  included  5  and  that 
abítmen ce  and  exercífe  muft  cond u ce  with 
every  kind  of  food,  for  the  prefervaíion 
gf  health  3  and  that  where  exercife  is 
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derfully  formed  for  diggíng  and  fcra  £  ch- 
in g  up  tbe  earth,  ¡n  order  to  make  way 
for  their  head. 
FoOT,  ín  anatcmy.  The  greater  fo ot  de- 
notes  the  extent  from  the  junfture  of  the 
hip  to  the  toe-ends,  and  is  divíded  into 
the  thigh,  the  .leg,  and  the  toot>  pro- 
perly  fo  calleej.  See  Thtgh  and  Lec. 
The  kíTerfoot,  or  that  pro  per!  y  ib  cali- 
ed,  ís  divided  ínto  four  parís,  <7/¿s.  the 
tarfus,  the  metatarfus,  the  toes,  and  the 
ofTa  fefamoida.  See  the  artídes  T  a  r  - 
sus,  MkTATAEiuSj  Toes,  and  Se-. 

5AMOIDA  OSSA. 

In  examíningthe  foot,  we  are  to  confider 
íes  length,  which  is  greater  in  man  than 
íii  any  other  animal,  in  order  toferve  for 
his  oread  ing  the  iímier*  It  is  alio  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  nnder  parr,  or  foles 
eallcd  planta,  h  contrived  hoilow  tu  man, 
left  the  veífels  mpuld  he  prefled  on  in 
walking,  as  we  prefs  the  re  with  our 
whole  weight,  whilfi:  we  are  in  this  po~ 
ftutfe.    See  the  article  PtANT  A, 


ttsptíng,  as  in  ftudious  perfons,  the  de- 
feft  moft  be  fupplied  with  ábftinence. 
The  quantity  of  food  alio  muir  vary  ac- 
cording  to  age,  feaíbn,  conftitution,  and 
«ature  of  the  food  itíelf*  Some  phyfi* 
dans  íay,  that  in  w ínter,  where  the  per- 
jbíration  of  an  unexerciíed  per  fon  is  only 
equal  to  the  uriñe,  the  food  for  twenty- 

fonr  hours  ought  not  to  exceed  four 

pounds,  or  four  pounds  and  a  half*  In 

fummei  j  the  food  may  be  fix  pounds  añd 

an  half,  which  may  be  carried  ofF  witb- 

0Ut  the  hetp  of  e*  ere  lie,  when  the  aír  Ís 

liot  and  dry.  Dr.  Bryan  Robín  fon  thinks, 

that  íf  the  quantity  of  food  be  ftich  as  to 

niitkc  the  perfpiration  and  uriñe  of  a  na- 
tural day  al  way  s  nearly  equals  and  the 

nfomin^- weight  of  thebody  al  way  3  near- 
ly the  fame,  that  quantity  is  the  traly 

hcalthful  quantity  of  food  for  grown  per- 

íbns  who  ufe  but  1  i  tí  te  ex  ere  i  fe*  The 

ftme  author  thmks,  that  the  quantity  of 

food  neceíTary  to  keep  a  grown  body  in 

healíhí  will  bebetter  and  mOLHe*eafíly  di- 

gefted,  when  it  ís  fo  divided  as  to  make  Fgot,  in  the  iatin  and  greek  poetry,  a 


the  meáis  equal,  iban  when  rhey  are  ve 
ry  unequal :  that  good  and  conttant  healtb 
conliíls  in  a  juít  quantity  of  food,  and  a 
juft  proportíon  of  Lhe  rneatto  the  drínk  : 
and  that  to  be  freed  from  chronical  dif- 
orders  contraéled  by  íntemperance,  the 
quantity  oí  food  ought  to  be  lefíened, 
and  tbe  proportíon  of  the  meat  to  the 
drinkíncieafed  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  greameís  of  the  dt  for  deis. 
FOOL,  according  to  Mr»  Locke,  is  a  perfon 
vm  makes  falfe  conchifions  from  right 
principies  5  wbet  eas  a  madman3  on  the 
contraryj  draws  right  conclufions  from 
wiong  principies.  See  Reas  o  n  and  Un  - 

Fool's  otoñes,  in  botany,  a  ñame  given 
to  ihe  oichis.    See  Orchís. 

FOOT)  pes,  a  part  of  the  body  of  moíl 
íimmals  whereon  they  ftand^  walk,  ^¿r.  ■ 
Au i ma Is  are  diftínguiílied,  with  re fp efl  to 
til 5  uumbei'  of  their  ícet^nto  bípedes \  two- 
feo  t  e  á  1  fucli  a  re  mena  nd  bird  s  j  quadru  * 
peés,  fbur-footed  ;  fuch  are  moit  íanci- 
Einimals:  znd  multipedes,  or  many-footed? 
as  infeÉts»  The  repüle-kínd,  as  ierpents, 
Éfr.  liave  no  feet  j  the  crab-kind  offiíh 
have  got  ten  feet,  but  moft  otber  jRfíies 
have  no  feet  at  átl  1  the  fpider5  mítes, 
and  polypufes  have  eight$  flies,  grafs* 
hopperSj  and  butterflíes  have  íík  feet* 
Animáis  deftlned  to  fwim,  and' water- 
FüwI,  have  their  toes  webb^d  together, 
thé  phoese,  goofe,  duck,  &c<  The  fore- 
liii  of  the  molcj  rabbitj  Sf¿r.  are  won- 


metre  or  mea  fu  re,  compofed  of  a  certam 
number  of  Jong  and  fixoit  fy Hables, 
Theíe  feet  are  commonly  1  eckoned  twen- 
ty-eight,  of  which  Come  are  fimple,  as 
confilting  of  two  or  three  fyilabiesj  and 
therefore  ealied  dífytlabic  or  trifyllabic 
feet  5  others  are  compound,  conGfting  of 
four  fy  Hables,  and  are  therefore  called 
tetrafyllabic  feet. 

The  diíTyllabic  feet  are  four  in  number, 
<viz.  the  pyrrhichius,  fpondeusj  iambns, 
and  trocheus.  See  PyrrhiCHius,  &c. 
The  trifyllabic  feet  are  eight  in  mimber. 
eviz*  the  daílybsj  anapíeftuSj  tríbra- 
chys,  moloíTuSj  amphybiachys,  arnpht- 
macer,  bacchiué,  and  antibscchius,  See 
Dactyl,  &c. 

The  tetrafylkbic  are  in  number  ííxteen, 
the  proceleufmaticusj  di/pondeus, 
enriara bus^  antifpaítus,  diiambus,  di- 
choreus,  ionicus  amajorej  ion  ¡cus  a  mi- 
nore, epitritus  primusj  epíteitus  fecun- 
da, epítritns  tertius,  epitritus  qúartus, 
paeon  pri mus,  paso n  fecundus,  pacón  ter- 
tins,  and  p^on  quartus.  See  the  ar cíeles 

PllOCELEUSMATICtJS,  Efí, 

There  are  fe  vera!  otber  forts  of  feet  in- 
ven ted  by  id  le  grammarians,  of  £vf ,  fix, 
or  more  fyllables,  but  they  are  notworth 
the  teciting.  The  number  of  feet  each 
fortof  verfe  eontains,  wili  be  found  un- 
á e r  th a t  pa rtte u la r  verfe*  See  the  artic les 
Hexametér,  &c< 
E-uen  and  sdd  T? o  qt,  in  poetryj  ís  a  foot 
fo  denominated  in  refpeÉt  of  íes  fituation 
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in  the  ver  fe  :  thus,  the  firít,  third,  and 
fifth  foot  of  the  verfe  are  une  veri-  This 
denominatíon  of  feet  chiefty  obtams  in 
iambíc  verfe,    See  Iambic. 

Foot  is  alio  a  long  meafure,  confifting  of 
i%  inches.    See  the  árdele  Inch. 
Geometiicians  divide  the  foot  into  10  di- 
gits,  and  the  digit  Into.  10  línes»  See 
theartieles  Digit  and  Líne. 

Voot  fquarij  is  the  fame  meafure,  both  in 
breadth  and  Jength»  comaining  144 
fquare  or  fu  pérfida!  i n ches* 

Cubicx  or  Salid  Foot,  ís  the  íame  meafure 
in  all  tE^e  tbree  dimenfíons,  lengíb, 
breadth,  and  depth  or  rhicknefs,  con- 
tainmg  171S  cubic  mches, 
The  foot  is  of  d «Aeren t  lengtbs  in  d  i  ífer- 
ent  cono  trie?.  The  parís  royal  foot  ex~ 
ceeds  the  engÜfh  by  nine  linos  ;  the  an- 
tient  román  foot  of  the  Capítol,  confiíted 
of  4  palms,  equal  \o  1 1  f  J  taches  eng- 
1  í  fin  i  rhíneland  or  ley  den  foot,  by  which 
the  northem  natíons  go,  is  lo  the  román 
foot  as  950  to  1000,  The  propoitíons 
of  the  principal  feet  of  feveral  nations, 
com pared  with  the  enghíb,  ave  as  f ol- 
io w. 

Theenglifh  foot  beingdivlded  ínto  1000 
parts,  or  into  12  inches,  the  other  feet 
wili  be  as  fo]Jow  s 


JOGO 

V 

m 

parts* 

\> 

fe 

■  B 

Lo  n  don -foot  — 

iooo 

0 

O 

Amírerdam  — 

941 

0 

1  1 

3 

Antwerp     —  ■ — 

946 

0 

11 

Boloena  — 

]  a¿>4 

I 

z 

4 

Srcmen 

964 

0 

Jl : 

6 

Cologne      —  — ■ 

9J4 

0 

1 1  ' 

-  4 

Copenhagen  — 

p65 

0 

1  r 

6 

Pantzíck  — 

944 

0 

1 1 

3 

Dort      —  — 

US4 

I 

Frankfort  on  the  Main  o4g 

0 

4 

The  Greek  — 

T007 

I 

0 

% 

Lorrain     —  — ■ 

95* 

0 

n 

4 

Mantua  — 

I509 

I 

6 

S 

Mechlírv     —  — 

919 

0 

1 1 

0 

Míddleburg  — 

99l 

0 

f  í 

9 

París  royal  — 

106S 

I 

0 

9 

Prague     —  — 

I01ÍJ 

I 

0 

3 

Khineland  or  Ley  den 

lQ3l 

I 

0 

4 

Riga     -  - 

183I 

I 

9 

9 

Román  — 

9&7 

0 

1 1 

6 

Oíd  Román  — 

97o 

0 

1 1 

3 

Scotch  . —  — 

1005 

l 

0 

5 
7 

Straíburg  — 

920 

0 

í  1 

0 

Totedo     —  — 

Sor; 

0 

10 

7 

Turin     «-  — 

IO61 

I 

0 

7 

Venice       —  — 

116% 

I 

r 

9 

Foot  of  a  borfi,  in  the  ni  a  negé, 

theextre- 

míty  of  the  leg,  from  the  carnet  to  thE 
lower  part  of  th«  hoof- 
The  four  feet  of  a  horle  are  divKnguifhed 
by  four  different  ñames  s  the  far  fore- 
foot  denotes  the  rigbt  foot  before  ¡  and 
the  near  f ore -foot,  the  ftirnip-foo^  an[j 
the  bndle-hand-fooV  are  uled  to  fignify 
theleft  foot  before:  of  the  two  hinder 
feet,  the  right  is  called  the  far  limd-foor, 
and  the  teñ  hind-foot  is  called  theneac 
foot  hetund. 

It  ia  a  great  imperfección  in  a  hoife  to 
have  feet  toolarge  and  fatf  as  alfo  tu  have 
them  too  little  :  the  formev  fort  of  horft$ 
are,  for  the  inoft  part,  heavy,  and  api 
Itmnble  j  on  the  other  hand,  too  (malí 
feet  are  to  be  fufpeáled,  beca  ufe  the  y  are 
often  painftil,  and  fubjeft  to  el  oven  quai- 
teis  and  other  iirjperfeítions- 

Foot  DE  robe,  tíi  the  manege.  A  horf^s 
foot  gets  this  appdiation,  when  ít  is 
worn  and  wañed  by  going  without  ftwz$t 
fo  that  for  wánt  of  hoof  it  is  a  hard  maí- 
ter  to  fhoe  him» 

Fat  FOOT,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  ís 
íaid  to  ha  ye  a  fat  foot,  when  the  hoof  is 
fo  íhin  and  weak,  that,  unleft  the  naits 
be  driven  very  lliort,  he  runs  the  ñique 
of  being  pi  icked  in  fhoeing.  The  eng- 
liíh  horfes  are  very  ínbjeíl  ío  this  dif- 
order, 

Foot-eakk,  or  Foot^stepj  m  fortEñ- 
cation,  thefame  with  banquette,  See  tlie 
artrele  BAbíQUETTE. 

FOOT  of  tkefirefl3  pes  forefla^  in  our  an- 
tient  ctiítomSj  contained  18  inches,  01 
1^  of  the  common  foot.  See  FoRr^ST. 

FOOT-GU  ARDS.     See  GuAR-DS. 

Fo  o  t-gel^  or  Faut-geld,  in  onr  oíd 
cnlloms,  an  amercement  Iaid  ii  pon  thefe 
who  líve  within  the  bonnds  oía  foreír, 
for  not  lawing  or  cuttíng  out  the  hall  of 
iheír  dog's  feet.  To  be  free  of  a,  foot- 
geldj  wa$  a  prívílege  ro  keef*  dogs  un- 
íawed,  within  the  bounds  of  a  foreft. 

Foot  hooks,  or  FuttOGKS.  See  ihe 
article  FütTocks. 

Foot  husKS  j  arnongbotaniíls,  íliort  Iieads 
out  of  which  tiowers  grow, 

FoOT-LEvílLj  amongartiflcerSj  an  iiT^rn- 
rnent  that  ferves  as  a  foot -rule,  a  fquare, 
and  a  leveL  See  the  anieles  LeveLj 
Rule,  ajicí  Sqttarji, 

Foot-pace,  oi  Half-face,  among  car- 
penter^  a  pair  of  ftairs,  wher#on,  after 
four  or  fix  fteps,  you  an  ive  at  a  broad 
place,  where  you  may  take  two  or  iJírc» 
paces  before  you  aícend  an  other  ftep» 
Tiie  defign  of  which  is  to  eafe"  the  Jegs 

ia 
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ín  afccnding  the  reft  of  the  Éieps,  Se? 
the  aiticte  Stair  case, 

Foot^soldiers.    See  Infantry. 

íi>rtj  FoOTj  ín  [he  fea  ian^uage,  the  fore- 
ro oít  part  of  the  keel,  wlúch  firft  takss 
the  ground. 

FORAGE,  all  kindof  proviíton  forcattle, 
efpeciaily  for  horfes  ijn  time  oí  war.  S¿e 
the  arttcle  FOR  AGIS. 

FORAMEN,  ín  anatomy,  a  na  me  givr-n 
tü  Feveral  a  per  tu  res,  or  perForafions  in 
divers  pans  of  the  body  j  as,  i.  The  , 
externa!  and  interna  j  forjinrna  of  the 
trárnúm  or  fknll.  2-  The  foramina  in 
the  upptr  and  lower  jaw,  3.  Foramen 
iachryniale.  4,  Foramen  membranas 
ty liman ¡.  *See  the  arricies  SkulL,  Jaw, 
Lachrymal,  EARj^f* 

Agramen  ovale,  an  oval  aperture  or 
palía ge  through  the  heart  of  a  fcetus 
whkii  clefes  up  after  binh.  It  a  riles 
above  the  coronal  vein,  near  the  rígbt 
atiricié*,  aml  paífes  dire¿Hy  tuto  che  kft 
atiricie  of  che  heart,  ferviug  for  the  circu- 
¡$tipnoF  the  blood  in  r.he  faettis,  tí  11  íucEi 
time  as  the  ínfant  breathes  and  the  lungs 
are  open  ,  it  being  generally  reckoned 
oneof  ihe  temporary  parts  of  the  fbekis* 
wherein  it  díffers  from  an  adnlr,  a)  ¡no1 
aSmoíf  all  anatomías,  Mr,  Chefelden  ex- 
ceptedj  aíTure  11$,  that  rhe  foramen  ovale 
ha&  fomc-times  be  en  round  open  in  adulrs* 
See  Foetüs  and  Circula tiüh. 
The  foramen  ovale  che  retare,  and  the 
canal  of  communicatton  in  the  faems  are 
in  reality  no  other  than  a  fort  of  fub- 
fiáiary  parts  to  the  Simgs  fVmed  only 
for  a  cenam  ttme,  and  to  Recome  nfelefs 
and  difappear  w  hen  theaíl  of  refpiratíon 
hss  g-íveni  the  torn  to  the  circufation  of 
fhe.blood,  whicb  it  is  to  retain  rhrough 
the  whole  I  fe  of  the  animal.  Dr.  Ti  tw 
afirma,  that  the  membrane  of  the  fom- 
Vtita  ovale  is  fo  placed^  as  to  permit  the  ' 
falocjd  to  pafs  freely  from  the  right  añ- 
ílele to  the  left,  durin^-the  diaftole  of 
the  auiide^  but  never  from  the  left  ati- 
ricie to  the  right*  See  Phii.  Traní'. 
^°  457  - 

FORCALQüTERj  a  town  of  P.ovenee, 
in  France,  thirty  miles  nórth  of  A'tx. 

FORCE,  in  méchanos,  denotes  the  can  fe 
0!  ¡he  change  in  the  tbitc  oí  a  body 
when  beíngat  reít  its  begíns  to  movej  or 
has  a  moción  u-hich'  ís  eiíher  hpt  isni- 
fcrm,  or  not  dii\¿t. 

Mecha  nica!  forces  may  be-  reduced  to 
two  forts,  one  oí  a  bo¡iy  at  rdl>  the  . 
otlier  of  a  body  in  moiíon, 
Tht  forcé  of  a  bodv  at  rdí.  is  thjt  wl.ich 

vo¿,  n. 


v?e  con  ce:  ve  to  be  ín  a  body  lymg  ftill 
qti  a  table,  or  bínging  by  a  rope,  or  fup- 
pbrted  by  a  fptíng,  atiLi  ralled  by  the 
ñames  oí prcjfure,  <vis  muhntíj  &c.  Th« 
meafbre  of  this  forcé  b'éfn'g;  the  weight 
wí'íh  which  the.  cable  ís  prelfed,  or  i  he 
fpling  bent.  S'je  IWEaTIÁ, 
The  fo»fce  oí  a  body  in  motion,  callo X 
MFving  forcé,  <vís  motrix,  and  vis  vi<oat 
to  d lii i ng oí fli  i t  i rq n i  t !>e  ñ >s  moriua ,  i  3 
alfovvcd  10  be  a  pqwér  rcEiding  in  that 
body  fo  lon^  as  it  qontiniies  its  rríotioh, 
by  riieahs  of  whicli  it  \ú  a  ble  to  remo  ve 
obíbcles.  lying  in  íes  vay,  to  farmount 
any  j-efifíance,  as  tenííon,  grávity, 
fri^'onj  ígf.  atjd  wbkh  in  who'Ié,  ot 
.  in  pare,  continúes  ra  a ccompany  it  ib 
long  as  the  body  moves.  Pbtlofbpheis 
are  ful 3 y  agreed  ahout  the  nieaíbre  óf  the 
firít  of  tilde  íbices^  witi*  <vis  moriua 9 
notwith!landing  the  deverlity  of  apptU 
laVions  by  which  ít  i?  ca[fed  5  but  abput 
the  mea  ¡Vire  of  the  lall  fojf  oí  fot  ce,  or 
ruiv&i  they  are  divided  ínto  two 
parties, 

The  ncwtoníans  and  cartelians  maín- 
tairij  that  the  movíng  forcé  of  bodíes  i$ 
in  tlie  rom  pon  nd  ratíO  of  their  weights 
and  vtlocicie'í  ;  and  Leíbntt^  \vi:h  hts  ' 
fullowers,  preterid  it  to  be  in  the  com- 
poned ratio  of  the  weighís  a.nd  the 
íq  11  ares  of  the  vefoeities.  l;f#fe  who 
hold  ihe  firíí  opinión,  lay  down  for  a 
principie  that  when  tu  o  l.odits  meet  one 
anoiher  in  coníra^y  clireáiions,  íf  their 
moving  forces  equal,  neither  body 
\vtl]  prevail  over  each  other:  and  Íf 
their  moving  fVces  be  üneqnalj  the 
ftron ger  will  ,  alw^vs  preval!  over  the 
we?ker,  But  the  followcrs  of  Leíbnii.a 
den  y  the  ti  iith  of  this  prfr.ciple,  and  hy 
do,wn  othf íSj  which,  as  they  pretond, 
are  more  clesr  ami  fatisíaáíory  i  hach 
that  \t  always  reqnires  a  tUlermínate 
de^ree  of  forcé  to  oerid  a  gíven  fpring 
t;j  a  gíven  deg;ref3  whetber  ttiís  be  per* 
fonned  in  a  lon^er  or  Ihortei  time^  or 
vice  vej  fr,  and  that  a  gtven  fpiiii^  bent 
to  a  givcu  degrf-e  aVwa^s  conrmunicates 
the  lame  forcé  to  a  body  by  unbending 
it'clf.  wln-thfi  the  time  ít  r-tkrs  to  «ij- 
btnd  itielí  be  íon^fiij  or  íh..Mcer.  U > . C 
the!e  propoOttons  yre-aljkt  deniéd  by'  the 
No<.vtonu"'3L:>u 

Now  íf  the  prineiple  of  the  former  be 
adm  tted  as  tnte,  «tría,  tnai  t'Kofe  b\  ú]t$ 
have  eqúal  forceíj  whirb  meéting  each 
oihér  in  conuary  direclións  do  not  pre- 
V-ii I  over  t;!ch  other,  it  Canhbt  be  cliF- 
plíted  ÚiúX.  bodie¿  which  h:»vc  ¿q\ial 
2  D  qoanii- 
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quantities  oí  motíon  have  alio  equal 
forccs  j  and  confequently  that  the  moving 
f orces  of  Jbodies  are  in  a  compound  ratio 
of  theír  maíTes  and  velocitíes.  On  the 
otber  liando  if  the  principie?  oí  the  Leib- 
riuinnís  be  admitted,  it  ís  no  lefs  indifpu- 
lab  le  that  the  forres  of  moving  bodies  will 
be  in  a  compound  ra  tío  of  íheit  maífes 
and  the  fq  nares  of  thetr  velodtfes»  Thus 
Ut  M  and  ?¿  denote  the  maífes  of  two 
íiodleSj  V  and  <y  their  velocitíes  5  then 
íf  any  fpríng  bent  to  a  ceruin  degree 
give  the  body  M  a  eertain  vrlocíty  V, 
the  fame  fpring  bent  to  the  fame  dfgree 
vr\\\  never  glve  another  body  m  a  velocity 
*z/j  fo  thatM .  V  Jhall  be  equal  fo  mro  \  biit 
will  always  corrí num acate  fuch  3  veíocíty 
to  m,  that  M  V  V  flml!  be  equal  to  w  <v  v. 
And  this  ís  admitted  by  the  newtonians, 
tho"  the  concluüon  that  the  fos  ees  of  the 
bodíes  M  and  m  are  equal,  ís  denied, 
To  put  an  end  tberefore  to  ibis  con  tro - 
verfy,  other  principies  mnft  be  found  ; 
and  accordingly  many  fnbtile  rea  Toninas 
havé  been  tormed  by  feveral  anthors» 
concerní  ng  the  n  ature  of  aftion,  can  fe, 
eíFeét/  time,  fpacé,  féf<%  by  which  we 
bel  revé  more  readers  have  been  confound- 
ed  than  enlightened  ;  fothatafter  all,  the 
con trovei fy  ftill  friblifts,  though  carried 
on  near  eighty  years,  during  which 
time  a  great  many  pieces  have  been  pu- 
bliíhed  on  both  fdes  of  the  queíiion, 
and  a  great  many  exp.eriments  have 
been  made,  or  propofed  to  be  made,  in 
order  to.  decide  it  ;  beca u fe  tbo*  both 
partías  agree  in  the  event  of  the  ex- 
perimente, wheiher  aclually  made  or  only 
propofed, '  yet  as  the  writers  on  each  fide 
have  found  a  way  oF  deducing  from 
tbofe  experiments  a  conclufion  fuitahle  to 
íheír  own  opinión,  the  difagreement  ftil] 
continúes  as  wide  as  ever?  and  mu  ít  re- 
mam  fo,  while  the  newtíinian?,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  {fume  that  equal  frtjfur es  in  equal 
times  produce  equal  mo^uing  /orces  j  and 
the  IedraitíanS>  on  the  comrary,  mair- 
tain  that  equal  prtffures  urging  a  body 
tbfGugb  equal /paces  ¡  produce  equal forces. 
Henee,  iuppofing  equal  preffures  to  act 
on  equal  bodies,  either  to  produce  mo- 
tíon in  them,  or  to  ítap  what  motíon 
th  y  have,  the  queítíon  wílj  be  whether 
the  forcé  generated  or  deftroyed  be  pro- 
porcional to  the  time  the  preífure  aéls, 
or  thé  fpace  throT  which  it  aéls*  For  cx- 
amplfj  let  two  equal  bodie's,  wiih.ve- 
jnr  jíies  as  1  and  ±y  aícend  againít  the 
aBion  of  uníform  gravity  accordjpg  to 
Galileo's  hypotheíís,  it  k  certain  that  the 


body  whofe  ve  loe  i  ty  h  %■  wlll  reíift  the 
forcé  of  ^ravity  twice  the  time  that  t!]e 
body  whofe  velocity  is  oníy  í  can  ctoi 
and  ít  i§  no  lefs  certain,  that  the  body 
whoíe  vílocity  is  s  will  a  fe  end  to  four 
times  the  heíght  that  the  other  can. 
So  that  íf  we  mea  fu  re  the  forcé?  of  thefe 
bodies  by  the  pieíTine  and  time  sequifite 
to  deñroy  theír  motion,  thefe  forc^ 
will  be  as  the  vdocíties  of  the  movin* 
bodies  ;  bnt  if  we  mea  fu  re  the  f  orces  by 
the  preífure  and  fpace  throu^h  which  it 
extendí  requtílte  to  deftroy  tbofe  forcé ^ 
we  íliali  find  them  proporcional  to  the 
fquáres  of  tbe  vébeitíes  oí  the  movh^ 
bodies.  This  holds  in  unifprm  prefTiires,, 
but  if  the  pr^ílo.re  be  not  nniform  as  \\\ 
the  aclion  of  fprings3  which  prefs  ra&re 
ce  lefs  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  bent, 
we  muft  then  have  recomfe  to  the 
ñuxíons  nf  the  fpace  and  time*  Thu& 
if  p  ftand  foe  the  preífure,  t  for  the  time, 
and  s  for  the  fpace,  the  fluxión,  or  ín- 
finitefimal  element  of  the  velocity,  wül^ 
aecording  to  both  parties,  be  exprefíVJ 
by  p  t+  Aecording  to  the  newtoiiian^ 
,  this  is  alio  the  fluxión  or  element  of  the 
forcé;  bnt  aecording  to  the  fotlowers 
of  Leibnití,  the  element  of  the  forcé  is 

proportionnl  to  p  s>  This  being  tbe  cafe, 
we  fháll  only  remarle  that  we  have  not 
met  with  any  conclnfive  ars;ument  on 
either  fide,  ñor  do  we  believe  it  poffible 
to  demonítrate  the  one  or  the  other  of 
theíé  aífertions  til!  fome  body  íliall  he 
metaphvfician  eoongh  to  analyfe  tbe  no- 
tiour  oí  foyee,  acüon,  tíme,  and  fpace,  • 
Fanher  than  has  been  hitherto  done. 
Some  leibnitians  do  not  a  {Turne  it  asi 
firft  principie,  that  aílion  of  forcé  k  pro- 
portional  to  the  preífure  and  fpace ;  bnt 
they  fay,  that  a  preífure  heing  oiven, 
its  aclion  will  be  proportionai  to  the  ve^ 
locity  of  íhe  point  moved  by  that  prefiní  e, 
Henee  they  infer,  thát  the  whole  EÍiion 
of  a  preílbre  Ís  as  iis  intenElíy,  as  the 
velocity  of  the  point  to  which  it  is  ap- 
pliedj  and  as  the  ti  rae  ibé  preífure  a#<. 
And  fpace  being  as  the  time  and  yétariijh 
they  condude  the  aílion  of  a  preífure  to 
be  as  that  preífure,  and  the  fpace  tlira* 
which  ít  a£Ís,  Thus  S  Gravefande,  ¡th* 
1.  cap-  7..  frcl*  72S,  faySj  if  a  point  rum 
thro'  a  determínate  fpace  A  B,  and  pi  tffc 
with  a  certa  i  n  given  forcé  or  ínteníity  of 
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prtfi'nre,  it  wij|  perform  the  fame  aclion 
wlíecher  ít  move  faít  or  ílow,  and  tlieie- 
T  fore 
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fore  the  tíme  of  che  aftlon  iti  this  cafe 
oii^bt  ¿ot  to  be  regarded.  But  the  new- 
tonians  do  not  fubmit  to  this  reafoningv 
and  iufift,  that  we  cannot  aban  don  the  oíd 
doclrine  conceming  the  mea  fu  res  of 
the  forcesvof  bodies  in  motion,  wíthout 
exchanging  plaio  principies  that  ha  ve 
been  generally  receíved  conceming  the 
aclions  of  bodies,  upon  the  moir  fimple 
and  uncontefled  cxperimenís,  for  notions 
tbat  feem  at  beíl  but  very  obfcure,  Let 
A  and  B  (píate  CI.  %  a¿  n*  1.)  be 
turo  equal  bodies  that  are  fe  parata  d  from 
each  orher  by  fprings  interpofed  between 
them  (or  in  any  equivalent  manner)  in 
z  fpace  EFGH,  which  in  the  mean 
time  proceéds  uniformly  in  the  d  i  re  ¿1  ion 
BAj  in  whiclv  the  fprings  acf ,  with  a 
vdocity  as  j,  and  fuppofe  that  the  fprings 
iníprint  on  the  equal  bodies  A  and  B 
equa.1  velón  ti  es  in  oppoute  direétions 
that  are  each  as  1,  Then  the  abfolute 
velocity  of  A  (which  was  as  1}  will  be 
now  as  %  í  and3  accordlng  <o  the  new 
doctrine  of  the  leibnifians,  its  forcé  as  4, 
Wherens  the  abfokue  veloci  ty  and  the 
fo:ce  of  B  (which  was  as  1)  will  be  now 
deílroyed  \  ib  that  the  aftion  of  the  fprings 
adds  to  A  a  forcé  as  3,  and  fbbduiís 
from  the  equat  body  B,  a  f  orcé  as  l  onlyj 
and  yet  it  leeros  maniíeft  that  the  aefions 
of  the  fprings  011  thefe  equal  bodies  ought 
to  be  equal,  In  general,  if  m  reprefent 
the  velocity  of  the  fpace  EFGH  in  the 
dirtclion  B  A,  n  the  velocity  added  to 
that  of  A  and  fubduBed  Irom  that  of 
E  by  the  aíUon  of  the  fpring?,  then  the 
abfolute  velocittes  of  A  and  8  will  be 
-  re  preferí  te  d  by  ?ti  -h  n  and  m  ■ —  «  reí pee - 
tiveíy,  the  forcé  added  to  A'by  the 
fprings  will  be  2,mn  -\-n  nt  and  the  forcé 
raicen  from  B  wí  51  be  2  m  n—  n  n  which' 
differ  by  2,  n  FurtheYj  k  is  allowed 
that  the  a&ions  oí  bodies  n pon  one  ano- 
ther are  the  lame  ín  a  fpace  that  procecds 
wiíh  an  uniforrc^  motian,  as  if  the  fpace 
was  at  reft*  But  if  the  fpace  EFGH 
was  at  reft,  the  í  orces  comino  nica  ttd  by 
the  fprings  to  A  ancl  B  had  been  equal, 
and  the  torce  of  each  had  been  repre- 
fented  by  n  n*  Thefe  áigu ments,  fays 
Mr.  Maelaurin,  are  limpie  and  obvious, 
and  ftem  on  that  account  to  he  the  more 
proper,  in  treating  this  queílion,  Tho1 
tbere  are  certa  i  n  effe&s  (continnes  the 
fame  author)  prodocéd  by  the  f  orces  of 
bodies  that  are  i  11  the  duplícate  ratio  of 
íbeir  vdocitieSj  we  are  not  thence  to 
condude  that  the  forces  themftlves  are 
in  that  ratio,  no  more  than  we  are  to 


conduele  that  a  forcé  which  wonld  carry 
a  body  upwards  of  500  miles  ín  a  minute 
is  infinite,  becauíe  it  may  be  demon- 
ítrateílj  if  we  abíírael  from  the  reíitlance 
of  the  air,  that  a  body  projefted  with 
thÍ5  velocity  xvould  rile  for  ever3  and 
rever  return  to  the  earth.  And  as  re- 
aclion  is  only  equal  to  aíHon  when  both 
are  feftimated  in  oppofite  direclíons  npon 
the  ía me  right  Une,  fo  we  are  never  to  eiti- 
mate  the  forcé  which  one  body  lofes  or 
acquires  by  that  which  is  produced  or 
deíhoyed  in  another  body  in  a  different 
direclion* 

Mr.  Enler  obferves,  with  refpecl:  to  this 
diípute  concerning  the  meafure  of  vivid 
forcé,  that  we  cannot  abfoliuely  aícribe 
any  forcé  to  a  body  in  moti on?  wbether 
we  fuppoíe  this  forcé  proportional  to  the 
velocity,  or  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  : 
for  the  forcé  exerted  by  a  body  ílriking 
another  at  reft  is  different  from  that 
which  it  exerts  in  ftriking-  the  fame  body 
ín  motion  j  fo  that  this  forcé  cannot  be 
aferibed  to  any  body  coníjdered  in  icíelf, 
but  only  relatively  to  the  otber  bodies  it 
meets  with.  There  is  no  forcé  ín  a  body 
abfolute]y  confidered  but  its  inertia?  which 
Is  alwa^'s  the  fame,  wbether  the  body 
be  at  reit  or  in  motion.  Bot  if  this  body 
be  forceé  by.  others  to  change  its  ífate, 
its  inertia  then  exeris  itlelf  as  a  forcé 
properly  ib  called,  which  is  not  abfo- 
luteJy  determinable,  becaufe  it  depends 
on  the  ch auges  that  bappen  in  the  itate 
of  the  body.  Suppofe,  for  inírance,  a 
body  A  torced  to  move  in  an  i  n  cor  vate  d 
tu  be  or  along  the  curve  for  face  E  a  F, 
( íbitL  n°  %.)  the  body  in  ihís  cafe  will 
prefs  the  furface  wherever  it  touches  ic 
in  a  dirección  a  a  normal  to  the  curve  ; 
aod  wíth  a  certain  forcé  commonly  de- 
termined  in  mecha nics,  by  the  maís  of 
the  body,  its  velocity,  and  by  the  radios 
oí  curvature  Q  a.  Now  the  body  exeres 
a  preífnre  or  mis  vtürtuar  yet  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  a  fe r i  be  a  certain  and  d t ter- 
mina te  forcé  ofr  p  re  ¡fu  re  to  this  body 
confidered  ¡n  itfelf,  íince  this  preíTuve 
may  vavy  ver  y  mnch  acqordínpf  to  the 
difreretice  of.  ihe  curvature  of  E  a  F. 
In  Síke  mannrr,  it  feems  dnreafoiiable  to . 
place  a  certain  abíblnte  forcé  of  per* 
cuffion  in  bodies,  fin  ce  it  princípally  de- 
pends 011  the  external  circumítanets  ac- 
compánying  the  íhock»  A  fecond  ob« 
fervatíon  which  has  been  made  by  J>verai 
great  men  is,  that  the  effecT:  of  a  fnoele 
of  two  or  more  bodies. is  not  produced 
an  inibm,  but  requires  a  certain  iuiei> 
g  D  2. 
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vi]  oF  time.  Ir  tbís  be  fo,  the  hetero- 
gerielty  beíween  the  'Vires  and 
mohfttá  vanifhss  5  fin  ce  a  p  re  fin  re  m'íy 
aíwáys  be  nfiígned,  which  in  the  fame 
time,  however  litrlfe,  fliall  produce  the 
Ta  me  efFeclF  If  ihen  tlie  wra  w  be 
Jicmogenenus  to  the  *íhVat  moriu*,  and 
fitfee  we  have  a  perftcl  mea  tu  re  and 
knowledge  of  the  látcer,  we  rieed  require 
no  other  mea  fu  re  of  the  for  roer  than  that 
wbjcJi  is  derived  i  rom  the  igifai  moHti$ 
eqtiivaíent  to  thém¿ 

Mr,  Euler  has  a!fo  given  Tome  cakulá- 
tJbTis  with  refpect  to  the  Joroe  of  per- 
cu  fh"  o  n  refuíttrig  from  the  prefTurés  which 
eláílíc  and  nnn  elnliic  bodtes,  exert  on 
each  cther  while  the  tollifinn  Jaita,  de- 
fermming  thefe  ptefibres  for  every;  ¡nüant 
of  the  íhóck.3  5  and  where  the  bodies  are 
verv'  hard,  he  fintls  i  he  forcé  of  per- 
cuíTion  to  be  in  á  compon  nd  rallo  of  the 
velodty,,  and  of  the  fu  bdu  plica  te  ra  lio  of 
the  máfa  of  the  ílríkitjg  bbdy  }  fo  tbat 
in  tbis  cafe  ncither  the  I¿eibnitÍBFÍs  ñor 
fheCartefianiproportionE  take  place,  ftut 
as  we  cannot;  prtlend  to  give  á  fnl¡  ac- 
count  of  this  coñtroveifyj  we  muJl  refef 
tbe  cofious  to  Mr.  EuWs  difTértatióm 
in  the  Mémóirs  of  the  Acadeniy  of 
Berlín,  and  to  lome  of  the  principal  aú- 
thíJrs  on  each  fide  of  ihe  qudtion,  fnch  as 
Sii-  Ifaac "Newton,  Mr,  Maclaorin,  Dr. 
Turín,  Dr.  Pemb.rion,  Mr.  Robins, 
Monf,  de  Maiian,  ©V.  ín  íayour  of  tJie 
o)d  opinión  i  Mefí".  Leibniíz,  Be'rnouLli, 
Hermán;  Polcni,  Wolfius,  *S  Grave- 
fande,  &,c¿  in  fupport  of  the  nfew  ;  and 
íhai!  only  obferve  ín  ibis  place,  that  t he 
etperiments  of  'Défagiiliers,  Poleni,  &í¿\ 
thú1  they  do  not  decide  the  controv^rfy, 
are  neverttíelefs  of  great  ufe,  and  that 
whatever  may  be  fáid  of  the  metaphyíical 
part,  it  ís  cértain ,  that  no  uftful  cqn- 
clttlton  in  mechanica  is  aftefled  by  the 
dtfputes  concerpins'  ihe  menfmation  of 
the  forcé  of  bodies  in  motiori,  as  has 
hí-cr\'  óbjedteá  .fo  mathenratícians  by  the 
analyír  i  a  Query  IX- 
A c teiii va iins rFotRCÉ  S e e  A c  c  n  l e  n  a  t  i  k  trr , 
t*en t ral  V  o  n  c  rv ;  ■  S ee  Cent  \i a  t  * 
Qinirifügál  Fo  a  c  e  »  S¿e  Ce  nt  r  i  f  u  g  at,  . 
C  mtripéi « /  F  o  n  c  e  .  S  e  &  C  e  n  t  a  1  p  e  t  a  l  » 
F  O  R  C  E  of  in  aBiro itf  Á  S  ee  í  n  e  r  t  i  a  . 
Torce  af*wmd.  See  Wj  n  d  . 
Porce,  in  law,  fjgnifies  any  milaivfip]  vio- 
lente oífered  to  thingsor  períuns,  and  is 
divídéd  into  fimpie  and  compon nd. 
Simple  forcé  i?  what  is  fo  commitied,  ihat 
it  tus  no  otiier  crirne  attendtñg  \t,  a& 
where  a  períbii  by  fcrce  cníers  on  ano- 
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ther's  poíT^iíion  withont  committrng  any 
othec  nnláWful  a  ti.  Gompmnd  forcey  is 
where  íbme  other  víolence  is  commítted 
with  fuch  an  acl  which  oí  itJelf  alone  is 
criminal  j  as  if  one  cnters  by  forcé  into  . 
amither's  bónfe,  and  t  lie  re  kills  a  peí  fon, 
or  raviíhes  a  woman,  There  h  likewíÍE 
a  forcé  ímpliíd  in  law,  as  in  every  tref. 
pafs,  refcous  br  dífiViím,  and  an  aclusl 
5 bree  with  we^pons,  nximber  of  perfons, 
®é%  Any  perfon  may  laWful]y* enter  a" 
tavern,  ¡itn;  or  viclnrilling-honfej  fo  may 
a  landiord  bis  tenanfs  hooíe  to  vim 
répaírs,  &c.  Bnr  ¡f,  ín  thefe  cafesj  the 
perfon  that  enters  commits  any  violtace 
or  forcé,  the  !aw -wiU  \ ntend  that  he  en- 
te red  for  that  puspo  fe. 
Trefo Forcé.  See  the  srticlé  Fresh, 
FORCEPS/  a  paír  of  ntppers,  or  pinche  1^ 
íoi  layíng  hold  of  and  pulling  out  any 
tlifng  forcé d  incoanether  body. 
ForcetSj  in  furgery,  &c,  a  paír of  fciífars 
■for  cuíting  off,  ov  dividing,  the  fleííiy 
or  membranous  partí  ai  the  body,  as  oc- 
c^fion  requires.  See  Scissars. 
A  forgenn  fhoold  be  well  provided  whli 
thefi:  j  íbme  ftraight,  and  of  dífferait 
files,  like  common  íciflsrs ;  otheis  cfook- 
ed,  proper  to  be  uíéd  in  fiftulse,  andín 
m a n y  otber  cafes,  (fee  píate  Cí.  ftg,  3, 
n°  i.)  and  olhers,  agaío,  fufiiiflierl  with 
teeth  at  one  end,  itfed  to  rernove  drel- 
fingPj  to  extrae!  mníket  halts,  fpHnrcrs, 
thornSj  &e*  and  on  manv  oiher  obeafions, 
(ibid.  n  °  ¿  0 

Forcei;feG  are  comrnorily  made  of  fteelj 
but  thofe  of  filver  aie  mnch  nealer» 
FORCKRr  or  ForicJttO  ru\!P,  in  m?» 
cha  ni  es,  is  a  k:nd  of  pjmp  in  which 
there  is  3  forcer  orpilton  without  a  vahe. 
The  forcing;  pnmp  confias  of  a  batiré I 
ABC  (píate  CL  figt  4.  n*t  i.)  ín 
which  there  is  a  forcer  I>  which ¡rttóves 
\i p  and  down  in  it.  The  barrel  com- 
municates  with  two  pipes,  Ihe  one  called 
a  Jnrkincr-ríipe  B  C3  whirh  proeí  down  in* 
to  the  w-cll,  and  the  other  called  a  forcing- 
pi  p  e  F  G  j  wh  ich  goés  u  p wa  r ds  ♦  Tli  ere 
are  two  va!vest  the  one  D,  at  any  place 
of  thé  pipe  B  C}  and  the  other  K,  in 
the  pipe  F  G  ¡  both  which  let  the  water 
po  up,  and  hmder  it  from  comingdown. 
M'hen  whén  t&e  forcer  is  moved  upwattlsj 
as  it  rafifi.es  the  aír  ín  the  pipe  B  C,  (íer 
the  •  val  ve  E  htnders  the  outward  air 
which  prcfTes  upo»  ít  from  going  thro') 
the  vtatb'r  rifes  Ín  \\,  lili  after  fevei'ál 
ftrokes  it  comes  to  the  foréer :  tlvcn  at 
every  time  the  forcer  goes  down,  the 
'  water  that  ís  prefíed  down^snl*  baisg 

hindered 
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fiindered  from  going  Ebro'  the  val  ve  D, 
oprm  the  vaive  E,  and  goes  np  the  pipe 
P.Q.  When  the  forter  goes  up  agam, 
tiien  the  water  iií'the  pipe  FG  fhuts  by 
¡tspreflWe  the  valve  E,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  water  in  the  well  riles  up  the 
pipe  B  ET  and  ibe  Jame  haopens  at  every 
niption  of  the  forcer-  It  í$  to  he  ob- 
fcrved  ín  the  fefreing  pufñ$,  that  the  near- 
er  the  Jorcer  comes  lo  the  welj,  the  better 
Jt  is,  for  the  ^ame  rea  fon  as  in  the  fuck- 
ihgiump;  See  the  árticle  PüM*. 
There  are  fe  vera  1  ways  oF  making 
forcer?  :  the  mpft  com-nipn  oí  nll  con  ■ 
of  abraf&-cylinder.  a  very  little  leís 
irtthe  diameter  than  the  hore  of. the  bar- 
rí] (ibid,  u°  %*)  at  the  Eop  B  and  nt  the 
bottom  D,  and  turned  lefs  ftili  at  the 
middlfi  C  C  in  order  to  jet  in  a  leathern 
'  collar  E  E  (¿tá<.  ng  3,)  which  makesit 
|üft  equal  to  the  hore  ot  the  ban;el,  fo  as 
lofit  itquiie  when  ir  is  put  tnto  it,  The 
freond  101I  PÍ  fpreer'$  con  filis  ©f  three 
brafs  cy  lindéis  A,  B,  C,  n*  4,  5, 

¿J:  which  can  be  fcrewed  together.  The 
niiddle  one  B  ought  to  lie  almoit  cqüal 
in  diameter  to  [he  hore  of  ihe  pipe,  fo 
¡*s  to  fliije  in  it  w,ithout  any  i  el  ion. 
The  upper  A  and  the  io  wer  C  m.u'ft  be 
a  little  leís  and  equál  to  one  another, 
There  aré'two  leathers,  P  and  E,  (ibhL 
n°7,  £♦)  whkh  mutt  he  put  betweeri 
tbem  when  they  are  unfcre.wed,  Then 
¡t  is  evictenl,  that  if  che  cylinden;  be 
fcrewed  together,  and  the  leathers  npply 
themielves  folding  upwarda  round  the 
upper  part  Aa  and  duwnwarris  round  the 
I ó * e r  C >  ( hey  w  ill  bec oí n e  j u ft  eq mi  t o 
the  bote  oí  the  bant]3  and  con  Pequen  tly 
they  v*ilí  hinder  any  aír  from  gettíng 
thraVthe  (idea  of  the  forcer  when  ít  moveá 
ttp  and  down  in  the  barre!,  The  ufe  ol 
the  mtddle  brafs  eylinder  B  is  to  hinder 
ihe  lechera  from  turnmg  the  mí  él  ves  back 
by  the  motion. 

Büt  the  béft  way  of  making  forcers  is  to 
Jin ve  a  pki n»er,  cr  íblid  brafs  cyUnd^r 
A  (ibid.  n°  9.)  eqnal  in  .  length  to  the 
barrel,  and  a  little  lefs  in  diameter  than 
thebüie,  fo  that  ít  can  move  freely  in  it 
wjthout  any  friíUon  :  there  mnít  be  two 
hotlow  íhort  brafs  rings  CC5  DD5  (ifrtd, 
n°  io,  jt.)  at  the  top  of"  the  bar  reí  F, 
( ibid.  n°  which  can.  be  fcrewed 

(oget'her.  The  upp^j  one  C  C  muít  be 
equaJ  In  hore  to  it,  and  the  lower  D  a 
little  lefs,  There  are  two  leathers  as  in 
(n11  7,  S.)  both  having;  in  the  middle  a 
íefs  hole  than  the  bore  of  the  pipe* 
The  one  ipuíV  be  áppHecj  between  the 
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barre]  and  the  ring  D*  ^nd  the  other 
between  the  ring  D  and  the  npper  one 
C,  and  the  whole  mnft  be  fcrewed*to- 
ptber^  Then  ¡f  the  Jblid  eyünder  A 
(n°  9.)  be  put  into  it  and  moved  up 
and  down,  it  ís  'evídent  ibat  the  fore- 
mentioned  leathers  which  are  appüed 
the  one  to  the  barre),  the  oíher  to-  the  . 
iníide  of  the  holtow  cylinder  C  will 
hinder  any  aír  from  .  geíting  hetween 
them  and  the  folíd  cylinder  A.  The  ad- 
vantage  of  til  is  k¡nd  of  íorcers  i$3  that 
they  have  no  other  friclion  but  st  the 
«  topoftbe  barre!,  and  that  the  iníide  of 
thebarrel  njeed  not  be  fmocth  as  in  other 
kinds  of  pumpsj  bnt  only  the  outíide  of 
líie  ibrcer.A  mtift  be  tnrned  trne  and 
poüílíed,  w  hich  can  be  done  a  great  deal 
eaííer.  The  lower  part  of  the  forcee 
A  muit  he  tumed  a  little  conical,  that  it 
may  he  bronght  into  the  barre! ,  without 
any  refiííance  of  the  upper  l^ather  of  ibe 
above-rrrntioned  collar  or  jack  head.  Sce 
the  Ttticle  Pt5T0N. 
FGRCHAIW,  a  towti  of  _  F.rancpnifl,  in 
Germany,  hateen  tníles  fonth  of  Bam- 
bei'Éf. 

FORCIBLE,  in  law3  fometliing  done  ille- 

galíy,  See  the  ai  ticle  Forcé, 
Á  Forciele  stJryi  is  a  viotent  and  aclnat 
entry  into  bou  fes,  or  lands  ;  and  a  íor- 
cibíe  detainei'j  is  whrre  one  by  v toletee 
with-hohls  the  pcfiéífions  of  lands,  &.cm 
fo  that  the  perfen  who  has  a  right  of  en- 
try is  barred  j  or  hindered  there  from, 
At  common  law%  any  perfon  that  bad  a 
right  to  cnter  ínto  lands,  &c.  m.ight 
re  t  a  i  n  pp  ífe  flion  o  f  t  h  em  by  fo  rce .  B  n  t  t,h  is 
liberty  b.eíng  abtvíedj  to  the  breach  of  the 
pcace,  it  was  therefore  found  necefíary 
that  the  fame  ílioitld  be  reltrained, 
Tho"  at  ibis  dsy,  he  who  ií  \m  1  ongfnlly 
difpoñeífed  of  goods  may  by  forcé  letake 
thcm,  By  ftatutej  no  perfon  íhall  make 
an  entry  on  any  lanas  or  tentmentsv 
except  wjrere  it  is  given  by  hw,  and  in 
a  peaceable  manner?  even  though  they 
have  title  of  entry,  on  paín  of  imprítbn- 
ment  j  and  whei  e  a  forcible  entry  is  com- 
mitted,  juftices  of  peace  are  authorized 
to  view  the  place,  and  enqvrire  of  the 
forcé  by  a  jnry,  fnmmoned  by  the  fl.ei  íf5 
of  the  covmty  :  and  they  m^y  cari  fe  the 
tenements,  &c*  to  be  refioreri,  and  im- 
prifon  the  offenders  iiú  they  pay  a  fine, 
Likewiíe  a  wrít  of  forcible  entry  ]ies, 
where  a  perfon  feized  of  freehold,  is  by 
forcé  put  out  ihereof",  See  Ektry, 
Forcible  marriageoí  a  worn.au  having 
ülms  in  lands/  &£t  ís  klouy  by  law, 
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and  the  takers,  procuren,  abettors,  and 
rcccivers  of  the  woman  fo  taken  a  way 
againfl  her  wíll,  and  knowing  Uie  fame, 
are  likewife  deemed  principal  felons  $ 
but  as  to  the  procuréis  and  abettors.,  they 
muft  be  fuch  before  the  fací  commítted, 
to  be  excluded  benefit  of  clergy* 
FGRCING,  among  gardeners,  lignifies  the 
making  trees  produce  ripe  fruit  befbre 
rricir  ufual  time,  This  is  done  by  plant- 
ing  them  in  a  hot  bed  againft  a  louth- 
wall,  and  bkewife  defendmg  them  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather  by  a  glafs 
frame,  They  íhould  always  be  grown 
trees,  as  young  ones  are  apt  to  be  deftroy- 
ed  by  this  management.  See  Hot  eed. 
The  glafíes  mult  be  taken  off  at  pro  per 
feafons,  lo  admít  the  benefit  of  frefft  air3 
and  efpecially  óf  gentle  íhowers* 

FORCING  OF  WíNE.     Sirtf  WlME. 

Forcíng-fump,    Seé  Fokcer,  fupra. 

FüRECASTLE  of  a  fiip,  that  part 
where  the  foremaft  ftands.  It  h  divided 
from  the  reEt  by  a  bulk*head#  See  the 
arricie  Shif, 

FORE-CLOSED,  In  law,  íignifies  the 
beíng  íhut  out,  and  excludedj  or  bar- 
red, the  equiiy  of  redemption  on  mon- 
ga ees, 

FÓRE-FOOTj  in  the  fealangtiage,  ílgní- 
ües  one  fhip's  'lying,  or  íaíiing,  crofs 
anothcr's  way  :  as  if  two  fhipns  being 
under  lail,  and  in  ken  one  of  another, 
one  of  them  lying  in  her  courfe  with  her 
flem  fo  much  a  weather  the  o  ther,  that 
holding  on  theír  fe  vera  1  ways,  neither  of 
them  altering  theír  couríés,  the  wt'ri'd- 
ward  fhip  wíTl  run  a  head  of  the  other  : 
tben  it  ís  faid,  fuch  a  íhíp  líes  with  the 
oiher's  foreiooL 

FOREIGK,  fomethíng  extraneous,^  or 
that  comes  froin  abroad, 

FOREtGNj  ¡ti  our  law,  is  ufed  in  various 
íignifications.  Tbus, 

Foreign  attacíIment  ís  an  attachment 
of  the  goods  of  foreigners,  found  wiihin 
a  dty,  or  liberty,  for  the  fatisfafl  son  of 
ib  me  cítízen,  to  whom  the  foreígner  is 
índebted  ;  or  it  fignifies  an  attachment  of 
a  foreigner's  money  in  the  hands  of  ano- 
ther perfon.    See  Attachment, 

FoREiGrt  kingdom,  a  kíngdom  under  the 
dominión  of  a  foreign  prince. 
fiX  the  inílance  of  an  einhaíTador,  or  con- 
fuí, an  offender  agaioft  the  kws  here  may 
be  feot  for  hit  her  from  a  foreign  kingdom- 
And  where  a  ítranger  of  Holland,  or  any 
foreign  country^  bu)  s  goods  at  Londonj 
for  in  lian  ce,  an¿  theie  gives  a  note  under 
bis  hand  for  paymentj  aíter  which  he 


^oes  a  way  pvivately  into  Holland  ;  ¡0 
that  cafe,  the  íeller  may  have  a  certificare 
frorri  the  Jord  mayor,  on  ihe  pro¿  \  o\ 
the  Jale  and  delivery  of  íiich  goods 
whereupon  a  p rocéis  wí]i  be  execiud  oh 
the  party  ín  Holland  t 
FottEiGW  MATTER,  any  thing  whieli  h 
done,  and,  the  reí  ore,  triabié  in  anothtr 
con  ntry. 

Foreign  opposer,  or  Apposer,  an  óffi, 
cer  in  the  eiccheqUérj  that  íppoftj,  w 
makes  a  chnige  on  all  íhorifPV,  &Ct  0f 
the  ir  green  wax  ;  that  is  to  fay,  f¡m 
i.ÁuéSj  amei-cíaments,  recognizance?,  f§(t 

Foreigw  plea,  íignifies  an  übjdclion  t0 
the  judge  of  the  comt,  by  refúftíig  him 
as  incompetent,  becnufe  the  maíter  tu 
queítion  is  noc  wíthin  his  junldíclion. 
All  foreign  pleas  that  are  friable  by  the 
country  on  any  indiclment  for  inurder, 
or  felonyj  iba II  be  tried,  wjlhout  delay, 
before  the  jiiíiiceSí  where  the  party  is  af- 
ra i gned,  and  by  the  jurors  of  the  fame 
countyj  though  the  mateéis  of  furh  pleas 
are  alJedged  to  be  in  any  cther  couniy-ár 
countíes  :  but  tliis  does  not  extend  to 
treafon,  nor  to  appeab  -y  a  foreign  jlíbe 
wherein  mufl  be  tried?  as  formerly,  hj 
a  jury  of  that  county  where  the  fací:  is 
íaid.  If  a  foreign  plea  is  pkadcd  m  a 
civil  aílion,  the  court  geneiaJIy  makes 
the  defenddnt  put  it  in  Lipón  oath  that 
the  lame  Ís  true^  or  wiJJ  ta  ufe  jLidgmenr 
to  be  en  te  red  for  wam  of  a  plea. 

Foreign  sErviCB,  that  fervice  by  which 
a  mean  lord  holds5  of  ano  ther  wíthout 
the  compafs  of  his  own  fee  j  or  it  is  shat 
which  the  teñan t  perforáis  eíther  to  bis 
own  lord,  or  the  lord  paramount,  out 
ot'  the  fee. 

Foreign  se  amen  ferving  two  years  on 
board  britiíli  ÍJiips,  whether  of  war,  trade, 
or  privateers,  d  11  ring  the  time  ol  war, 
ftiall  be  deemed  nattnal-born  fubjecls. 

FOREIGNER,  the  natural- bom  fubjecl  of 
fome  foreign  prince, 
Foreigners,  iho1  made  denizens,  or  tía- 
turab  xedj  are  dífabled  to  bear  any  olíice 
in  tlte  government,  to  be  of  the  priv)* 
conncil,  or  members  of  parljamfnt, 
This  is  by  the  a£t$  of  the  ietdement  of 
the  cromm»  Such  períbns  as  are  not  f rec- 
iñen of  a  city,  or  Corporation,  are  alfo 
called  foreignei  F,  todíflinguiífi  them  from 
tKe  members  of  ¿ue  fame. 

FOREJUDGER,  in  law,  fignifies  a  judg- 
ment,  whereby  one  ís  deptived  or  put  by 
a  thing  in  queftíon, 
To  be  forejudged  the  court  is  where 
©fEcer,  or  aitoiney,  of  any  court,  is  em- 
pelled 
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peüetl  tbe  fame,  for  male-praEHcc  ;  or 
fr,  mir  íippearíng  tg  an  aftton  en  a  bilí 
fijed  agariift.  him,  Bte-  And  where  an 
atrorn«v  of  thecommoa  pleas  is  fued,  the 
plrilntcff  attorney  delwers  the  bilí  to  óne 
of  the  crters  of  tbe  court,  who  calis  the 
attorney  deludan  t,  and  falemnly  pro- 
daims  atoud>  t»at  if  -ie  ^oes  nor  appear 
thereto»  hewül  be  forejttdged  i  likewiíe  a 
rule  ís  gvvcti  by  the  fecondáry  for  his 
sppearanee,  and  if  the  attorney  appears 
notin  Fóur-days,  then  the  derk  of  the 
vrtírants  [trikes  mch  an  attorney  off  íhe 
roll  of  atrornies  ;  aírer  whích  he  becoroes 
Jiahle  to  be  arrefted  üke  any  other  perfon  : 
bnr  w|ere  a?i  attorney  tu  farejudged,  he 
roay  he  reftore'J  on  dearing  hímfelf  íroni 
his  cüníumacv,  and  making  fatbfaeliari 
to  the  pbíiitifF,  fe^- 

FoiiE  Knickt,  in  the  fea-lánguage,  a 
piec?  of  wood  carved  in  the  figure  of  a 
nWs  head,  soct  faít  bolted  to  the  beams 
opon  the  fecond  ddck« 

FORELAND,  In  the  fea langmge>  the 
[;mio  whh  a  cape,   See  the  article  Cafe* 

F'ORELANÍ),  in  foit'fication,  a  final I  piece 
of  ground  between  the  wall  of  a  place 
and  the  moat,  called  alfo  bmm7  and 
liztere. 

FORELOCKSj  in  the  fea-langoage,  Titile 
flat  wedges  raade  with  iron,  ufed  at  the 
ends  of  holts,  to  keep  them  from  flying 
oo t  of  their  holes^ 

FORELOLN,  among  luí  n  rimen,  ís  wh«n  a 
hourtd,  going  before  the  reft  of  the  cry, 
ni eefs  chace,  and  gocs  away  with  it, 

FQRELORN-HGPE,  in  the  military  art 
liga  i  fies  men  detachpd  from  fe  vera  I  re^ 
gimen  tu,  or  otherwife  appointed,  to  make 
the  fhft  attack in  day  ofbattle,  or,  ata 
fiegej  to  ftorm  th?  connterfearpe,  motín  t 
the  breach>  or  (he  Hke> 
Tliey  ai e  ío  caüed  from  the  great  danger 
tliey  are  unavoídabÉy  expeled  to  ,  but 
the  word  is  oíd,  and  begins  to  be  ob« 
Potete, 

FOREMAST  of  a  Jhif>}  a  large,  round 
piece  of  timber,  placed  in  her  fore-part, 
or  fore-caftle,  and  carryin£  the  forefaii 
antí  fóre-top-Ciil  yards.  Its  length  is 
vtVally  1  of  the  main  maít.  And  the 
forc-íop  gaJlant-maft  is  ^  the  length  of 
the  fure  top  mfft,  Sce  the  article  MasT, 

FoRtMAST-MEN  are  thofe  on  board  a 
íhip  that  take  m  the  top-fail?,  íling  (he 
yardsa  fu  rl  the  fails,  bowfe,  trice,  and 
tafee tNeir  fnrn  at  rhe  helm» 

FQRE-RAKE,  in  the  fea-language.  See 

.   tíie  article  Rak  e, 

FORE  REACH,  in  thé  fea  langtiage,  a 
3 
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.  íliíp  is  faid  to  fore-reacb  upou  another, 
when  botb  failing  together,  one  fails 
bEtrer,  or  out*goetb  the  other, 

FORESCHOKE,  in  onr  oíd  authors, 
fignífies  the  íame  with  forefaken,  and  ís 
par  tí  cnla  ily  ufed  in  one  of  our  ftatutes 
for  Lahda  or  tenements  fe  i  freí  by  the  lord 
for  want  of  feivices  perforn>ed  by  bis 
teñan  tj  and  quíetly  he  Id  by  fnch  Jord 
above  a  year  and  a  day,  without  any 
dae  conrfe  of  Jaw  falten  by  the  tenarit  for 
recovery  thereof  ¡  Jiere  he  does  in  pre- 
fumption  of  law  difatow  or  forfake  a  11 
the  rights  he  has  thereti>3  for  whích  reafon 
thofe  lands  Miali  be  called  forefehoke. 

FORE-SKIN,  ín  anatorriy^  the  fame  with 
preptice.    See  ihe  article  PEtEPUCE. 

FORESTj  jji'v/i,  in  general  a  great 
wood,  or  a  large.extent  of  groond  co- 
vei^ed  with  trees, 

Forest,  in  law,  is  defi  ned,  by  Man- 
woodf  a  certa  i  n  terrítory  of  wood  y 
grounds,  and  fititíftil  paílures^  privi- 
leged  for  wüd  beaíts  and  fowls  <jf 
foreftj  chace  and  w  a  ríen,  to  reft  and 
abide  under  the  proteclion  of  the  king, 
for  his  príncely  deligbt,  botín  de  d  with 
unremovcable  marks?  and  meres»  either 
known  by  mal  ter  of  record  or  preferip- 
tíon  ,  repleniílied  with  wild  beafís  of 
venery,  or  chace,  with  great  coverts  of 
vert  for  the  faid  beníb  ;  for  prefervatíon 
and  contin  nance  wbereof,  wiíh  the  veit 
and  ven!  fon  a  the  re  are  certa  in  particu- 
lar lawj!,  pnvileges  and  ofiieers* 
Foreíls  are  bf  that  antiquiry  in  Eng'andf 
that,  excepting  rhe  new  forerr  in  Hamp- 
íliire,  crecí ed  by  WjUiam  the  Conquere^ 
and  Hampton-Cou rt,  erecl ed  by  Henry  * 
VIH,  it  h  faid,  that  there  ís  no  record 
or  hirtory  wbich  inakesany  certain  men- 
tion  cf  theír  ^rection,  though  they  are 
mentioned  by  fe  vera  1  wríterSj  and  ín. 
dívérs  of  our  laws  and  ftatútes, 
There  are  fixty-nine  foreíts  ín  Eng- 
land,  thirteen  chaces,  and  800  pavks^ 
The  four  principal  foreíls  ave  New- 
Foreít,  SherwoodForeítj  Dean- For efr% 
and  Wjndfbr-Foreíf. 
The  manner  of  erecTfng  a  foreíl  is  thüs, 
Certain  commiflloners  are  appointed 
nnder  the  great  feal,  who  view  the  gronnd 
intended  for  a  forefr,  and  fence  it  round  : 
thij  commiñlon  beíng  returned  into 
chanctry,  the  kíng  caufeth  it  to  be  pro- 
claímed  throughont' the  county  wliere 
the  land  líeth,  that  it  is  a  foreft,  and 
pr  ohibía  all  per fons  frorn  hnnting  there, 
without  his  leave,  Tho1  the  king  niay 
ere6l  a  foreft  on  his  own  gronnd  and 
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wafte,  he  may  not  do  it  on  ihe  ground  of 
other  peifons  without  tbeir  conten* ;  and 
agreements  with  them  for  that  purpofe, 
onght  to  be  confirme  vi  by  par  lí  amen  t- 
A  foreft,  ftricHy  taken,  ca  nnot  be  in  the 
hands  oí  any  bvit  the  kíng,  for  21  q  per- 
fon  but  the  king  has  power  to  grane  * 
cornmiflTiuii  to  be  juíbce  ín  eyre  of  the 
foreft  ;  yet,  if  be  grams  a  foreft  to  a 
fub¡ect,  and  that  on  requeft  niade  In  the 
Chancery,  rhat  fubjccl  and  bis  heírS 
íhall  nave  juíüces  oí  the  fortft,  in  which 
cafe  the  fnh jtel  has  a  foreít  in  bw» 
A  fecond  pro  per  ty  of  a  foreft  is  the 
coiu'ts  tbereof,  as  the  jnftice  fear,  ihe 
fwainmote,  and  thecqurt  oí  attacbment. 
See the  anide  Attachmemt,  £f¿v 
A  third  property  is  the  oílkers  belonging 
to  it,-  as  the  jufticéSj  warden5  Verderer9 
forefter,  agiftor,  re  g  arder,  keeper,  bailíff, 
beadle,  &c.  See  the  articics  Agistqr, 
Bailíff,  Forester,  í?c. 
By  tlifc  laws  of  the  foreft,  the  receivers 
of  trefpafiers  iti  huntíng,  or  killing  of 
the  deer,  if  ihey  know  them  to  be  the 
kíng's  propertyj  are  principal  trefpaffers, 
Likewiíe,  if  a  rrefpafs  be  com  mitted  in  a 
foreft,  and  ihe  trejpafT*:r  dies,  after  his 
deatb,  ít  may  be  puníílied  in  the  Jife- 
time  of  the  htir,  contjrary  to  common 
Jaw.  Our  Norman  kings  punímzd  fuch 
as  killed  deer  in  any  of  their  Fprefh  with 
great  fe  veri t y  5  alfo  in  various  mannersj 
as  by  hauging,  Jofs  of  limbs3  gelding, 
and  putting  ont  eyes.  By  ma^na  {harta 
de^forefa,  it  is  ordamed,  that  no  períon 
fliaiJ  Jote  lif*  or  member  for  killing  the 
kíng's  deer  in  fóreils,  but  íhali  be  fmed  -7 
and  ¡f  the  ofender  has  nothíng  to  pay 
.  the  fine,  he  malí  be  imprjforied  a  year 
and  a  da  y,  and  then  be  detiv€red>  íf 
he  can  give  tecurity,  not  to  offend  for 
the  future,  &c,  9  lien.  III.  c.  1. 
Before  this  ItaUite,  it  .was  felony  ío  hunt 
the  king's  deer  j  and  by  a  late  áct,  per- 
fons  arnied  and  dífgiu'fed,  appearing 
in  any  foreft,  &c\  if  they  hunt,  kiil,  or 
íteaí  any  detr}  -&c*  are  gnítiy  oí  feíony, 
9  Geo,.I»  c.  iz. 

He  who.  has  anv  liten  ce  to  hunt  In  a 
foreít  o r  chace,  &c*  is  té  take  care  that ' 
lie  do  not  execed  hís  authority  ;  other- 
y.  ife  he  malí  be  detined  a  trefpaíTer  from 
the  beginninar,  and  be  ptmtfhed  for  th¿t 
faft,  as  if  he  had  no  i  icen  ce. 
Forest-trees*     Many   are   averfe  to 
pnining  of  foieft-trees;  but  tho'  it  is  to 
be  done  with  care,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
to  he  whoíly  omitted,    Ic  is  obferyáfile 
moít  foreiñj  tliat3  whe¡e  óne  tree  íhrives 
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wellj  there  are  ^vventy  that  grow  faul^ 
all  owing  to  their  want  of  pranírjgT  ¡,r 
loppíng  in  "a  proper  rnanner :  ror  this 
wheii  wífeíy  executed,  is  not  oidy  a  Ve- 
newal  of  their  age,  but  of  their  growifi 
too  ;  the  want  of  ic  being  the  occafion 
of  trees  rnnninef  out  whU  ñickers^  zm\ 
over  Jpading  them  fe  Ivés  with  waflefut 
bqughSj  whicli  draw  al)  the  f'ap  fVom 
the  upper  pavt  of  the  treé,  and  makc  it 
knolty»  moíTy,  .and  unthrifíy. 
If  a  tree  grows  crpoketj,  ai  ihecrookcil 
place  cut  it  off,  üoping  opwards,  and 
nurfe  up  one  of  the  principal  íhoors  to 
be  a  Jeading  íhoot,  except  it  is  of  fudi  a 
íbrt  as  is  iubjtft  to  die  when  headedf: 
crpqked  trées  mav  bs  mide  írrat^ht  by 
fliredding  up  the  ííde-branch^s,  till  yon 
come  abo  ve  the  croqk  wbere  they  are 
young.  If  any  boughs  sre  cropt  by 
goais,  or  other  cattJe,  cut  tbem  offcLJe 
to  the  body3  for  cartle  leave  a  ámú 
vvhere  they  bíte,  which  not  only  infecís 
the  branches,  but  íbmetimes  endíingers 
the  whole  tree-  See  rhe  aritcíes  Lüppj'kg, 
PruninGj  and  Tres. 
¿$fe  o/a  Forest.  See  Ás SISE* 
Charter  oj  a  FouEST.     St¡e  the  artiele 

Chauter, 
Brlji  of  the  Forest.  .S-eDRiFT, 
Feo£  of  tks  Forestv    Stethe  arricie  F00T* 
Keifer  üftbe  F  OR.F  $  t  ,    See  Ke  EP  E  R. 
Preambidation  of  lh¿  Forest,    See  the  ar- 
tiele PREAMBULATJCH^ 

R epüfitkn  of  íhe  Fo^est.  See  the  ariic le 
Repüsition. 

Wafle  of  the  For  est,    See  Wa  s  t  t  * 

Foklíst-towns,  in  geography^  certaín 
towm  pf  Swabia3  in  Germ.my*  lying 
along  the  Rhine,  and  the  cuiifinci»  of 
Switzerland,  and  fubjeel:  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  Their  ñames  are  Rhinefíeld, 
Seckín^en,  Laaíírnburg,  and  Waídíluiu 

FORE^STAFF,  or  Cross^TafF,  an  ífj- 
ííi  umént  ufed  at  fea  for  taking  che  áhilude 
oftheftmj  moon,  r,r  ftars>  It  is  calíed 
foie-ítaffj  becaufe  the  obíerver,  in  uling 
ir,  mtns  bis  i^ce  towards  the  objtclj 
whereás  ín  nfing  Davís's  quadrant,  tk 
back  of  íhe  obferva*  is  towards  theób¡é£t] 
and  henee  its  de  nomina  ííon  of  back-ftaff* 
See  the  artiele  Back  ^TAFF, 
The  ib  re  ftaffis  3  ítmare  gráduated  ftaff 
AB,  (píate  CIL  íig.  It  n°  1.)  ahnul 
ihree  feet  Jong,  and  half  an  indi  \h\ci, 
Eaclt  fide  is  gráduated  like  a  line  of  tan- 
gente, and  has  a  peculiar  crofs  pitee  or 
vane,  which  ílides  iheieon.  The  firlt 
crofs  piece,  FF/belongs  tothat  fide  wlme 
the  dtvifions  begin  at  3^,  and  cnJ  wiili 
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l0*  5  and  henee  called  the  fen-crofs , 
The  fecond,  E  E,  ís  called  the  chi  Ley- 
ereis, as  belonging  to  that  fide  where  the 
Negrees  b¿gin  at  10a  and  end  at  50o-  The 
tbiiíi;  DDj  is  called  the  fixt^crofs,  as 
belonging  to  that  fide  of  the  índrument 
where  the  divifions  begir  ix  bo°  and  end 
at  60*-  The  fourth  crofs  piece,  C  C,  ís 
called  the  ninety*crofs,  as  belonging  to 
that  fide  where  ihe  divifions  begín  at  30° 
and  end  at  90o, 

Fúl-  the  manner  of  graduattng  the  flaff 
A  B  íike  a  line  of  tan  gen  ts.  See  the  ár- 
dele Tange NT. 

To  obferve  the  fuifs  altitude  by  this  in- 
ftaiment.  Fírft  conftder,  as  near  as  you 
can  guefs,  wlfethsr  the  altitude  be  under 
¡o*  ;  <n  wbich  cafe,  the  íhorteft  or  ten- 
ci-QÍs  is  to  be  ufed,  If  the  altitude  be 
guefled-to  be  above  io°>  but  under  30% 
the  thirry-crof&  h  to  be  ufed ;  if  under 
60o,  the  fixty-crofs  i  and  if  above  6a9 1 
the  ninety-crols.  Having  fitted  on  the 
proper  crofs,  place  the  fiat  end  of  the  fíaff 
A  (7¿i¿.  n°  2.)  to  the  outfide  of  the  eye, 
and  look  for  the  objeft  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  crofs  D  ;  and  for  the  horízon,  at  the 
Júwer  end  C  j  movio^  the  crofs  backward 
and  fbrward  onJbe  íhff",  till  yon  fee  the 
center  of  the  £un,  or  other  objecl*  by  the 
upper  end  D,  and  the  horizon  by  the 
tower  end  C.  Then  the  degrees  and 
minutes  cut  by  the  inner  edge  of  the 
crofs,  on  the  pro  per  fide  of  the  ítafF  for 
tliat  crofs,  make  the  altitude  of  the  ílin 
or  llar  at  the  time  of  obfervation.  In 
order  to  enable  the  eye  to  bear  the  fp  le  lí- 
der of  the  fun,  a  col  ou red  giafs  is  ufed 
at  the  top  of  the  crofs,  "  If  the  meridian 
altitude  be  required,  continué  yuur  ob- 
fervation as  long  as  the  altitude  of  the 
objecl  i  n  crea  fes,  fiill  movjng  the  crofs 
nearer  to  the  eye» 

By  ñtihig  a  horizontal  vane  on  ¡he  eye- 
m\  of  the  ftaff  A,  (ih'td*  d°  2,)  and  a 
Gght-vane  on  the  lower  end  of  the  proper 
crofs  at  C,  the  fün*s  altitude  rciay  be  found 
with  the  obferver's  back  turned  towaids 
the  luminary  •  for  looking  through  the 
fsght-vane  at  C,  let  the  crofs- piece  be 
moved  upor  down,  till  the  fhadow  made 
by  its  upper  end  fall  on  the  ílit  in  the  ho- 
rizontal vane  5  the  hanzon  being  feen  at 
the  fame  time  through  the  vanes  at  C  and 
A  ;  then  will  the  degrees  cut  on  the  pro- 
per  fide  of  the  Itaff,  be  the  fun's  altitude 
required, 

FORESTAGE,  in  our  oíd  law-wmers,  a 
duty  faid  to  have  be  en  fonnerly  paid  by 
íoreíters  totheking»  SeeFOKESTER, 
Vol,  lh 


FORESTALLER,  a  pejfon  v;ho  h  gu% 
of  foreftaiííng:,    S¿e  ilie  next  anide» 

FORESTALLTNG,  in  law,  buying  or 
bai-gáining  for  any  corn,  cattle,  vicluals, 
or  merchandtze  in  the  way  as  they  come 
to  fairs  or  maj  kets  to  he  folíí,  Ijefore  they 
get  íhither,  wírh  an  irítent  to  fdl  ihe  íkme 
a^ain  at  a  hígher  price, 
The  punifhment  for  ¡his  offence,  upon  . 
convicción  at  the  quaríer  f;fíior>st  by  tuvo 
or  rripre  witneflts,  ís?  for  the  fltít  tfme# 
two  months  ímpríionm^nt  and  the  lofs 
of  the  ííoods,  or  the  valué  j  for  the  fe- 
cond  offencej  the  otfcnder  íhall  be  imprí- 
foned.  íix  montlis,  and  loíé  douhle  the 
valué  of  ihe  goods  j  for  the  third  offence, 
he  íliall  fuffer  impriíonment  during  the 
kíng's  pkafnre,  forfeit  a'l  his  goods  and 
chattels,  and  ftand  on  the  pillóry  :  but 
the  ítatute  does  tiot  extend  to  m^ltfters 
b u y  i r  £  b ar! ey ,  or  to  b-?  d gers  Jí  cen fed , 

FüRESTER,  a  fworn  office r.  of  the  íoreft, 
appointed  by  the  king's  letfers  patent,  to 
walk  the  foi  eft  at  all  hourv  v.  atch  over 
the  vert  and  ven  i  fon  ;  alfo  lo  make  at- 
tachments  and  true  prefentments  of  all 
trefpafTes  committed  within  the  foreít- 
See  the  article  FO'e.est*p 
If  a  man  comes  into  a  foreíl  in  the  night, 
a  foreíler  cannot  lawfully  beat  him  be- 
fore  he  makes  fome  reííftancei  but  in 
cafe  fuch  a  pe  río  n  refiífs  the  foreíter,  he 
may  fuftify  a  battery.  And  a  forefter 
íliall  not  be  queílioned  for  kiíling  m  tfef- 
palTer  lh>:tr  after  the  pea  ce  ci  red  10  liim, 
wiíl  not  furrender  htmíHfj  if  it  be  n^t 
done  on  any  forme r  mal  see  j  thongb, 
where  trefpáíTers  in  a^foreftj  do  kill 
a  pe; fon  that  oppofes  them,  it  is  murder 
in  all,  bítaufe  they  were  engaged  ín  an 
unlawful^ft,  and  therelore  mal  i  ce  Ís 
implied  to  the  perfon  killud, 

FORE - T OF- M A.ST,    and  Fohe-top- 

C3ALLANT-MAST.     See  FORE  MAST. 

FORFAR,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Angus7  in  Scotland  :  wéíi  long.  3^', 
and  north  ht,  5é°  25'. 
It  ís  a  parliament-town,  claffed  witü 
Perthj  Dtmdee,  Cowper,  and  St.  An- 
drews, wbich  altogether  lend  one  mem- 
ber+ 

FORFEITURE,  properly  figniñes  the  e^ 
,  fecl:  oí  ti  anígreífing  fome  penal  law¡  and 
extends  to  lands  or  goods, 
Fojf^uie  diífers  from  conflfcattonj  ín 
thit  the  former  yh  more  genera  \,  whüit 
confifeation  is  particúlarly  applíed  tó  íSch 
things  a^  become  forfeited  to  the  king's 
exchequer  ¡  and  goods  conSfcatcd,  are 
faid  to  be  fuch  as  nobody  claíms, 

g  E  Fti  li 
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Ftdl Fgrfeittjre,  plena fimfaBura^  cal  1  - 
tíl  al  Ib  fkna  *z.vitát  is  the  forfeiture  of  i  i  fe  ■ 
and  member,  and  all  that  a  perfon  lias  : 
this  obtains  10  criminal  cafes,  as  where  a 
perfon  is  atíainted  of  treafon,  felony,  &cm 
There  ¡s  alio  a  forfetture  in  civil  cafes, 
as  where  a  perfon  hath  an  eíiate  for  iífe 
or  years,  be  may  forfeit  it  by  alienation 
and  claiming,  or  granting  a  largtr  e  fíate 
than  ís  vefted  in  him.  ASI  the  lands  or 
tenemcnts  "of  an  orTender,  wheíher  he  Id 
in  fee  or  tail*  are  forfeit  ed  on  hís  com- 
mitíing  higb  l  re  a  fon  5  and  the  kmg.ftiall 

■  be  deemed  in  poffellion  thereof  wíthout 
any  office  found,  favíng  the  rights  of 
others.  For  petir  treafon  j  murder,  rob- 
bery,  burglary,  and  sil  felonies  puniflifd 
wíth  death,  the  ofendéis  forfeit  their 
lands  in  fee,  goods  and  chattels.  In 
maníhughter,  goods  and  chattels  are  for- 
íeited  j  Ib  in  chancc-medly,  and  fe  de- 
fendendo,  though  he  re  an  offender  has 
bis  pardo n  of  courfe.  In  the  rafe  of 
pedí  Jareeny,  goods  are  alfo  foifeited. 
See  the  arricie  Tréason,  ¿¿V. 

Forfeiture  of  m&rriage,  a  writ  which 
formerly  lay  againft  a  perfon  that  held 
lands  by  knights  fervice^  who,  being  un- 
der  age  and  unmarrjed,  refufed  her  whom 
the  lord  offered  hitrf,  wíthout  difparage- 
imetitj  and  mairied  another. 

FORFEX,  amtíng  furgeons,  the  fame  wíth 
fórceps.    See the  anide  FORCEPS* 
Sorne  alfo  cali  an  inttrument  for  dráwíng 
teeth  by  the  ñame  of  for  fe  x. 

FORFICULA,  theEAR-wic,  in  zoology» 
a  troublefome  infeár,  whidwaifes  its  eng- 
lifh  ñame  from  its  introducing  itlirlf  into 
peoples  ears,  where  it  can  fes  a  great  deal 
of  pain  5  and  its  latín  ñame,  forfiadú^ 
from  its  forked  tai],  whídlij  ís  a  í'ort  of 
fórceps,  ca  pab I e  of  p in  dii n  g .  Theexte- 
ríor  wings  are  very  fhort  or  dimidiated, 
and  whojly  cover  the  inner  oiies.  Tlií 
amennas  are  long  and  (Tender,  confifting 
,  pf  thiifeen  or  foiuteen  articulación?. 
Aceording  to  Lemery,  the  dríed  powder 
of  theftí  infeets,  ís  good  in  cafes  of  desf- 
iléis 3  and  the  oil  drawn  from  them,  ín 
convnliive  cafes. 

Forfícula  marina,  the  sea-ear-wig, 
a  rv  infecí  found  aboot  the  fea -fhoreSj  and 
focíilled  from  its  re fem ©lance  to  thecom- 
mon  ear-wjg* 

FOREFIELD,  among  minets,  jjjJjj  fartheft 
place  ofa  meer  oí  gronnd. 

fORGE,  pro  per)  y  Ggrfifies  á  little  fnr- 
nace,  wherein  fhijths  and  otbei*  aitificers 
í}f  iríü:  or  fleel  x  heat  the  ir  metáis 
ved        in  ortkr  to  foften  and  re n der 


them  more  malleable  and  manageable  on 
the  anvih  See  the  arríele  Fu r nace, 
The  for  ge  ufed  by  the  fe  ve  ra]  operators 
in  i  ron,  is  very  limpie  :  we  fliall  inftj>iiCe 
in  that  of  the  black-fmjtbs,  to  which  al! 
the  reft  art  reducíble,  the  contlrn ilion  of 
whicb  is  as  folio ws.  The  hearth  or  fire- 
place;  of  the  forge,  maa  ked  A.  (See  píate 
oí  fmttbery,  ñg*  1.)  is  to  be  huilt  u\> 
íi\>in  your  ñoor  w¡ih  bríck,  about  two 
f  eet  and  an  half,  or  fo  me  times  more,  ac- 
cordíng  to  the  purpofe  yon  defígn  to 
forge  for  :  if  your  Jorge  be  iniendtd  for 
U^.vy  worje,  your  heartli  mnft  lie  lower 
than  it  need  be  for  light  work  ■  the  forge 
mav  be  of  what  breadtb  is  thonght  con- 
veniente It  may  he  bjiilt  Wittl  bollow 
arenes  rmdemeath,  to  let  leveral  things 
otit  of  the  way  :  the  back  of  it  ia  huilt 
oprígbt  to  the  top  ol  the  ceiiin^  and  in- 
clofed  over  the  fire- place  with  a  hovcl, 
which  ends  m  a  chimney,  to  carry  auay 
the  irnukc^  U9,  at  B,  Tn  ihe  back  of  the 
forge,  agamft  the  lí re- place,  h  fixed  a 
thick  iron-phte,  and  a  ta  per  pipe  in  it, 
about^ve  inclies  losw,  vhích  [jipe  comes 
tb ron gh  ihe  back  of  the  forge  at  C.  In- 
to tbis  taper  pipe  is  placed  the  nofe  w 
pipe  of  the  bellows  1  the  oíRce  of  thís 
tewel  is  to  preferve  the  pipe  of  tile  bel- 
lows snd  the  back  of  the ibrgé  ahout  ihe 
fite- place,  from  buming.  Right  be  for  a 
the  back  ís  placed,  at  about  two  feet  díf- 
tance,  the  trough,  which  readies  com- 
mon!y  the  whole  bread th  of  the  Jorge, 
and  is  as  broad  as  is  thought  neccITsry, 
as  at  D.  The  bellows  is  placed  hehind 
|he  back  of  the  forge f  havkg  one  of  its 
boards  Ib  fixed,  that  ít  can  neither  move 
upwards  ñor  downwards.  At  the  car  of 
the  upper  boa  rd  is  faílened  a  rope  or 
•na:n  at  F?  which  Radies  u p  to  jdje 
¿cker,  and  Ís  faftened  there  to  the  f  u  1  - 
of  ibe-handle,  at  F,  This  han- 
¡3 [tened  acrofs  a  rcck-ftaíF,  which 
'een  two  chefk?  upnn  the  cm- 
tei-  prTgB|i  tuvo  fockets,  at  Gj  fo  that 
Í>y  d ra *ff g  down  this  handíe,  the  mov- 
ing  boaid  of  the  bellows  rifes  ;  and  by  a 
confiderabie  weight  fet  on  the  top  of  JtS 
upper  board,  fmksdowo  again,  and  by  this 
ag'tation  pt-iftíi  ms  the  office  of  a  pair  of 
bfi'ows,  See  tlje  article  Bello and 
S:,jiti|Cry,- 
Forge  is  alio  uíed  for  a  large  fu  mace, 
whereln  íron-ore,  tajeen  011 1  of  the  mine, 
*  is  melred  down  j  or  it  is  more  pi  operly 
applied  to  ano thei •  ktnd  of  frirnace,  where- 
i  n  ihe  i  ron- ore,  m el ted  d o wn  a n d  fepa - 
rated  ín  a  forpier  í'urnace,  and  |hen  caft 
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into  fows  and  pigs,  is  beated  and  fufed 
over  again,  and  'batan  afterwards  with 
Jarge  hammer?,  and  ihus  rendered  more 
foft,  puré,  duftile,  and  íír  for  ufe. 
Of  thef'e  dure  are  two  kínds  ;  tbe  fnft  is 
called  the  fínery,  where  the  pigs  are 
worked  into  grofs  i  ron,  and  p  re  pared  for 
the  fecondj  which  is  called  tbe  chaíery, 
where  it  ie  fuwber  wrougbt  Tuto  liara  flt 
for  ufe.  See  the  argeles  Fgrgikg, 
FitJEitY,  and  Chafe  a  y. 

FOR  GER ,  i  n  1  a  w ,  one  guilty  of  forge  i  y  - 
See  the  next  article. 

FORGERY,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is'  where  a 
perfon  fraudulently  malees  and  publifhes 
falfe  writirtgs  to  another  ■«  prejndice :  or,~ 
it  fignifies  the  writ  that  lies  againít  hím 
who  oftends  tbat  way. 
Fui  gery  is  eichér  at  commqri  law,  or  by 
Hat u re  ¡  and  ís  an  offence  punjfhable  by 
indielment,  information,  &ct  and  not 
onty  where  a  perfon  maltes  a  falfe  de^d, 
buc  where  any  fraudulent  alteration  is 
tnade  of  a  true  pne,  in  a  material  point 
ibereof.  Li ke wi  i Te  a  writing  may  be  íaid 
ro  beforgeci,  where  one  betng  direcled  to 
draw  upa  will  for  another,  do  es  inferí 
fome  le^acies  therein  lallely  of  his  bwn 
head  j  thjougb»  in  fucb  cafes,  there  is  no 
forge ry  of  the  hand  or  fea!  of  ,the  party  : 
but  a  perfon  cannot  regularly  be  guilty 
of  th  is  erime  by  an  ael  oí  oroifíion,  üd- 
leía  it  aliéis  tbe  limitaron  of  an  eltate  to 
another,  in  whi^h  cafe  it  may  be  forgery. 
By  a  ¿atute  of  George  ÍL  c.  25.  tbe 
fcrging  or  cminteifehíng  any'deed;  will, 
bondj  bíH,  noie,  &c.  with  intent  to  de* 
fraud  any  perlón,  or  pubüfhmg  ludí  f  dfe 
deeíl?  honu%  &cm  knowitigly,  is  dedared 
to  be  fdon  y  $  and  tbe  offender  íliall  fnf- 
ter  death,  The  king  may  pardon  the 
corporal  punjfhment  of  forgery  which 
temls  to  public  example,  dio1  the  plaín- 
tífF  can  not  reí  cafe  it :  yet  in  an  extraor- 
dinary  cafe,  a  forgery  has  been  com- 
pounded,  and  tbe  defendant  difehargeá 
Ofi  jjaying  a  fmall  fine- 

FORGING,  in  fmithery,  tbe  beating  or 
hammenng  i  ron  on  tbe  anvil,  after  hav- 
íng  ñrlt  made  it  red  hot  in  the  forge,  in 
ortíer  to  txtend  it  into  various  forrns,  and 
faíhion  it  into  works*  See  the  article 
Fouge. 

There  are  two  ways  of  forging  and  ham- 
mering  i  ron  ;  one  is  by  tbe  forcé  of  tbe 
band?  in  wbícb  there  are  ufnally  fe  ve  ral 
perfon s  employedj  one  of  tbem  turning 
the  íronand  hammering  likewife,  and  the 
reít  only  hammering»   The  other  way 


ís  by  tli  e  forcé  of  a  water-miíí,  which 
raí  fes  and  works  fe  ve  ral  huge  bammers 
beyond  the  forcé  o f  man  ;  uncier  ihe 
ftrokes  'wbereof  the  workmen  p  re  fe  31 1 
largo  inmps  or  pieces  of  iron,  which 
are  fnítained  at  one  end  by  the  anvílr, 
and  at  the  otber  by  iron  chflíns  faítened 
to  the  cedíng  of  tbe  forge.  Síe  Mxll. 
This  l'aít  way  of  furging  ís  on3yÉ  nfed  íu 
tbe  largeft  works,  as  anchors  for  íhips, 
í£c*  which  ufuaJly  weigh  fe  ve  ral  thou- 
fand  pounds,  For  tbe  ligbter  works,  a 
íingle  man  ferves  to  ]iokl?  beat3  and  turra 
wíth  one  hantlj  whüe  be  bammers  with 
tbe  other. 

Eacb  purpofe  the  work  is  dtfigned  for, 
requires  its  proper  heat  \  for  if  it  he  toa 
■  cold,  it  will  not  fe  el  the  weight  of  the 
hammer,  as  the  fniithfs  cali  it,  when  it 
will  not  bítter  nndei  the  hammer  j  and 
if  it  be  too  hotj  it  will  red -fea r,  tbat  is, 
break  or  crack  under  tbe  hammer. 
The  fe  v eral  degrees  of  heats  the  fmhhs 
give  the  ir  irons,  are,  fitft,  a  blood-red 
heat  3  .  fecondly,  a  white  flame-he¡it  ; 
and5  thirdly,  a  fparkling  or  weldinghcat. 
See  tbe  artícle  Heat. 

FORISF ¿MILIAR  I,  Ln  la^  ís  where  a 
ion  accepts  of  bis  father'f  ,part  of  lands, 
&c.  in  the  lifetíme  of  tbe  fatbeiv  and 
reÉts  contented  with  it,  fo  thatbe  cánnot 
claim  any  more  i  npon  which  account 
be  is  tei  med  forisfamiliarí. 

FORKED  hEads,  among  fport finen,  tbofe 
deers  beads  which  Uave  theír  crochés 
doubled. 

FORK-taiLj  a  ñame  gtven  in  fome  parts 

of  the  kingdom  to  the  falmon,  ín  tbe 

foiirth  year  of  its  growEhi 
FORLI,  a  icwii  of  Romanía,  in  the  popéis 

territoríeSj   íífteen  miles  ibuth-weít  of 

Ravsnna. 

FORLORN,  or  Foreldrn.  See  tbe  ar- 
ricie Forelorn. 

FORM,  format  in  phyfics,  llie  eífcntial  or 
diltinguiíhing  modíficadon  of  tbe  matteir 
whereof  a  natural  body  is  compofed^  fo 
as  thereby  to  give  ít  fucb  a  particular 
manner  of  exiftence  j  being  thnt  which 
conftitutes  ít  fucb  a  particular  body,  and 
dillinguifhes  ít  from  every  otber  body. 
Tbeorigin  offorms?  thoogh  eíleemed  the 
nobleftj  batb  yet  been  found  one  of  the 
moft  perpJexed  inquines  in  pbilofophy, 
efpecially  as  man  a  ge  d  by  tbe  fchools. 
The  fum  of  tbe  con  trove  rfy  is  whetber 

' t  tbe  forjn  of  natural  things  be,  ín  genera* 
tion,  educed  out  of  the  power  of  tbe 
matter  5  or  whtther  thefe  forms  are  tme 
ZÉa  fubftañtiaV 
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fohítantial-emüies,  diftinfí  n  om  the  orher 
fubftkntial  principie  of  natural  bodies, 
that  is  matter. 

The  reafons  which  move  me  to  embrace 
the  negative,  fays  Mr.  Boyle,  are  prin- 
cipal I  y  thefe,  Firft,  I  fte  no  nccefhry 
for  admíljing  any  fuch  fubñantíal  forms 
in  natural  things  5  matter  and  íts  acci- 
denta being  fufrkknt  to  explaín  as  much 
oí  the  pha?nomena  of  ñam  e  as  we  are 
likfcly  to  undeJtand.  In  the  ncxt  place, 
I  fee  no  ufe  of  this  pu^aling  doctrine  of 
fubltantial  forms  in  natuial  pbifolbphy  ; 
li or  can  I  imagine  how  a  particular  phae- 
nomenon  fhould  be  explained  by  a  prin- 
cipie wliole  nature  is  unknnwn  i  and, 
Jattly»  I  carino:  conceive  how  forms  con  Id 
be  generated,  as  the  perípatetics  would 
liave  it, 

On  the  other  hano\  the  fchoolinen  téJl  u$} 
that  the  power  of  matter,  wish  regard  to 
forms,  is  partí  y  eduíiive,  as  the  agent 
can  make  ¡he  (o-  m  oot  of  ít  ;  ánd  psrtly 
receptive,  whereby  it  can  receive  the  fot  m 
íí>  runde:  but  lince  the  íchüolmén  will 
jíot  allow  that  the  form  of  a  generated 
body  was  achially  pre  exiflent  in  rts  mat- 
ter, or  any  where  erte,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  a  fubítanee  tan  be  ednced  ovt 
of  another  fubftance  (otally  diífcincl  in 
nature  f rom  it,  without  being  before  fuch 
educlion  achia]]  y  exiltent  in  it.  And  as 
for  the  iccepíive  power  of  the  matter 
íhat  fits  it  to  receive  or  lodge  a  form, 
when  united  with  Ir,  how  can  ít  intelli- 
gibly  be  made  to  a  ripear  to  contribute  to 
the  produélioD  of  a  new  fu  b [tan ce  of.a 
quite  d  í ffere  n  t  n  a  tu  r e  f r o  m  th  a  t  mat£er? 
th on g h  h  li  a  rbou  r s  í 1 3  when  pr o d u  ce á . 
in  íhort,  the  form  of  a  natura!  body*  as 
ís  illuftrated  and  confirmed  by  Sí  r  ífaac 
Newton  "¿  doctrine  of  motion,  (fee  ^íew* 
ton's  Qptíc.  p.  37i(  37j.)  is  but  an  ef- 
fenííaí  modificaron,  and,  as  ir  were,  the 
itamp  of  íts  matter ;  or  fuch  a  conven- 
ción of  the  magmteides  fhap£t  mution  or 
reft,  Gruation  andccntextcre  of  the  fmall 
parts  that  coropofe  it,  aü  js  ueceífary  to 
conílítute  and'  denomínate  it  a  particular 
body;  and  all  tbofe  accidents  heing  pro- 
ducidle In  matter  by  local  motton,  we 
may  weU  íay  that  the  fiilt  and  univerfal, 
tho  u  gh  n  ot  i  m  med  i  a  te  can  fe  of  i  o  r  j  n  $ ,  h 
no  other  than  God3  who  put  matter  i  tito 
matíonj  cftabliflied  its  laws  amqngbodtes, 
and  at  (ó  giiided  ít>  in  fe  ver  ú  cafes,  at 
thebes;írming  of  thíngs;  and  that  among 
fccond  cauftis,  the  grand  efHcíent  of  forms 
is  local  raotion^whlcb  by  vanóu%  o^* 
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viding,  fequeftrmg,  tranfpofing,  and  con. 
neñing  the  parts  of  matter,  produces  in 
them  tho  fe  acctdents  and  qualities  upon 
a  ce  onnt  whereof  the  portion  of  matter 
they  d  i  ver  (i  f y  belongs  lo  a  determínate 
fpecies  of  natural  bodíeS;  yet  this  ís  not 
ib  ro  be  nnderítood  as  if  moHon  were 
nnly  an  fcfficiem  caníe  rn  the  generation 
of  bodiep,  for  it  is  al'o  frequenily  one  of 
the  chteí  acciderits,  as  in  water,  fire,  &c. 
that  concur  to  make  yp  the  form,  See 
the  arríeles  Motion  and  Fíre. 
Some  inoderti  writeis,  as  parricnlarly 
Srnnmus,  teach  us,  that  belldts  the 
fp  e  r  i  ¡i  c  form  i  n  p  la  n  ts  a  n  d  a  n  i  ma  [  s ,  i  hei'e 
refid'3,  and  efpecially  in  íbme  dtter mí- 
nale parts  of  them,  certaín  other  fonns 
proper  to  tbofe  partí,  but  fo  fubjecled 
to  the  predominant  fonn,  as  to  deférve 
the  litle  of  fubordinate  ;  being,  durntg 
the  reign  of  the  fpecific  form,  íuhfervient 
to  it  i  though,  when  the  fpecific  fonn 
comes  to  be  abobfhed,  thefe  fu bordi ríate 
Forms  may  fet  up  for  rhemfehre?3  and  in 
i  derence  to  rhoíe  parts  of  mtmer  they 
bel  ong  to>  exercííethe  funflíons  of  ipec^ic 
forms  i  as  ín  a  dag  or  a  huríc,  hefid^s 
the  frnfatíve  fon!,  which  is  the  fpecific 
form  of  the  whole  creaiüre3  the  fleto, 
bloud,  í?nd  bones  liave  their  dííiincl  fonns 
appertaining  to  rhem,  though  they  are 
lul.edand  employed  by  the  fon I,  huras 
tlie  matter  which  fhe  aní  mates  and  it> 
iorms  i  and  when  by  death  the  fenfatíie 
foul  or  fpecific  form  is  depofed  or  abo- 
lifhtd,  the  body  is  not  preiVntly  refolved 
ínto  íts  feveíál-  eiements,  but  thofe  íub- 
ordínate  forms  11  til  preferve  the  fieíh,  as 
ín  the  fíate  of  the  fleíli  $  and  rhe  bclksj 
&s  in  rhe  ftate  of  the  bones  $  tire  one  for 
a  littíe,  and  the  other  for  a  much  longer 
time*    This  doctrine  is  urged  from  the 
fpecific  vñtues  obfeivable  in  gathered 
plants,  as  the  purga  ti  ve  faciihy  of  rhtu. 
barbj  fena,  and  other caihartic  vegetables, 
Butj  fays  Mr.  Boyle,  it  were  not  diffi- 
cnlt  to  p  ropo  fe  experiments,  which  would 
determine  this  matter  othei  wifet  were  ir 
impoitant  enough  to  dfeftíivfí  it.  How- 
ever,  as  this  doclrine  of  fubordinate  fornis 
affords  ftrch  con nten anee  to  that  of  fiíb- 
itantial  ones,  that  auíhor  has  be  en  at  the 
paíns  to  prove,  that  fubordínare  forra;; 
a  re  ex  pli  cab  \  e  n  p  on  ot  h  e  r  pr  i  n  ci  p  les .  Ste 
Shawns  Boy  le,  vob  í,  p,  114. 
Form  of  Jyíhgifms^   or  j$í%'0c  Form, 
amongíogicians,  a  juft  difpoíitíon  both  of 
the  terms,  ín  refpeétof  predícate  and  Aib* 
Jec\  and  of  the  pronolkrons^  in  refpecl  of 

quantíty 
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quatitíty  and  quality  ;  by  which  h  only 
nieant  a  ditpohíbn  wherein  the  conclu- 
fion  followe  duly  and  legitimately  from 
the  tw¿  premsfea  j  there  being  no  form, 
where  there  is  no  csnclufion*  See  the  ar- 
ticte  Syllogism. 

fOB-M»  ín  theology,  is  faid  to  be  one  of  tbe 
eíTential  parts  of  the  facraments  ;  being 
that  which  gives  them  tbe  ir  facra mental 
nature  and  eñicacy,  and  conníting  in  cer- 
tain  words,  which  the  prítft  pronounces 
in  admínUtríng  them. 

FORM  is  alíb  ufed,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  for 
the  manner  of  being  or  doíng  a  thíng  ac- 
córding  tb  rules  t  thus  we  fay,  a  form  of 
go  v  e  rn  m  e  n  t j  a  form  o  f  ai  g  11  me  ht ,  &c, 

Form,  Iaw3  the  rules  eEtabüíhed  and 
reqnifite  ta  be  obferved  in  kgal  proceed- 
ings, 

Form,  in  carpentry,  is  ufed  to  denote  the 
Jong  feats  or  benches  ín  the  choirs  of 
churches  or  ín  fe  h  o  oís,  for  the  prieftsj 
prebendsj  religious,  or  fenol  a rs  to  íit  on. 
At  Ichoolíj  the  word  form  ís  frequently 
appüed  to  what  is  otherwife  íerrned  a 
clafsp    See  the  article  Class. 

Form  alio  denotes  the  externa)  appearance 
or  finía  ce  of  a  hodyf  or  the  difpofition  of 
¡ts  parts,  as  to  the  lengtb,  breadth,  and 
thicknefs.    See  the  article  Fígur  e, 

FOK.M  is  alíb  ufed,  amofig  m  echa  ni  es  ¡  for 
a  fort  of  mould3  whereon  any  thing  is 
fafhioned  or  wrought :  as  the  hatters 
form,  thepaper-rnakers  form, 

lYtntefs  Form,  a  n  a  ÍTc  m  bl  a  ge  of  letters , 
words  and  l\at*3  ranged  in  order,  and 
fodifpofed  ínto  pages  by  the  compofitor ; 
from  which,  by  means  of  ink.  and  a  prefs? 
the  printed  íheets  are  drawn. 
Kvery  form  is  indoferi  in  an  i  ron-cha  fe, 
wherein  it  is  fifmly  locked  by  a  number 
of  pieces  of  vuood  j  íomt  lemg  and  nar- 
ros •  and  others  of  the  form  of  wedges, 
T  lie  re  are  two  ferms  required  for  every 
íhm,  one:  for  each  fide  j  and  each  form 
confifts  of  more  or  fewer  pages,  accord- 
ing  to  the  fize  oí  the  book. 

Form,  in  hunring,  tbe  feat  of  a  haré  ;  or 
the  place  and  time,  when  and  where  íhe 

Form  ufa feríesf  in  algebra,  that  arrecí  ion 
of  un  undeterminate  feries,  which  arifes 
from  the  di  fíe  rent  valúes  of  the  Índices 
of  the  known  quantny,  See  the  article 
Series. 

FORMA  PAUPERiSj.ín  law,  is  when  a 
perfón  has  juft  caufe  of  fu  ir,  bnt  ís  fo 
jíoor,  that  he  cannot  defray  thé  ufual 
charges  of  fu  ing  at  law  or  in  equity  5  in 
whkk  cafe,  on  making  oath  that  he  is 
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not  worfh  5  L  in  tbe  world,  on  a  11  his 
tíebts  being  paid,  and  producing  a  cer- 
tifícate from  fome  lawyer  that  he  ha* 
good  caufe  of  fuit,  the  judge  will  admit 
him  to  fue  m  forma  pauperisi  that  is3 
wíthout  paying  any  fee  to  couiiíellbrs, 
attornies,  or  elerk  í  the  ftatute  1 1  Hen, 
VII.  c*  12*  havíng  enaéled,  that  coun- 
cir and  attornies,  Éf^.  fhall  be  aííigned 
Itich  poor  perfons  gratis.  Where  it  ap- 
pears  that  any  pan  per  has  fold  or  con- 
tracled  for  the  benefit  of  his  fuit,  whilít 
k  is  depending  in  court,  fnch  caufe  íhaU 
be  thenceforth  totally  difrniííed  j  and  a 
perfon  fuing  in  forma  panperís3  ílialJ  not 
have  a  new  trial  granted  hím^  but  is  to 
acquiefce  in  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
FORMAL,  fomething  belonging  to,  or 
conltituttng  the  form  of  a  thing,  See 
the  article  Form, 
Formal  cause.  See  the  article  Cause» 
FORMALLY,  formalitér,  a  term  of  va- 
ri ous  import  in  the  fchools.  í>  Some- 
times  it  denotes  a  fubjeét,  Ín  whích  the 
predícate  is  contained  merely  on  account 
of  íts  form  :  thus  white  iniplies  white- 
riefs,  i,  In  a  fynonymous  fenfe  wíth 
adequ  ate  ly  *  3  -  For  re  al  I  y,  & c ,  See  the 
artícte  FORM. 
FORMALITY,  inthefchpak3  thatqua- 
lity  which  conñitutes  the  form  of  a  thing. 
See  the  article  Form. 
Formality,  in  matters  of  law  and  po* 
lity,  certain  rnles  of  judicíary  proceed- 
ings,  negociations,  and  contraes,  which 
cultom  or  law  hath  made  necefTary,  and 
rherefore.  ought  to  be  ftriclJy  obferved^ 
See  the  article  Ce  re m O nt y. 
FORMATION,  ín  philofophy,  an  aa 
wherehy  fomething  is  formed  or  produ- 
ced,  For  the  formatlon  of  the  foetus  in 
the/womb,  fee  the  article  FüETUSand 
Generation. 
Fo  aMATiON  of  Jíoxes,    See  the  article 

LlTHÜG  ENESiAt 

Formation  of  metels  and  mlnerah*  See 

the  anides  Metal  and  Mineral, 
Formation,  in  grammar,  fignifies  the 
manner  of  form  ing  one  word  from  ano* 
ther  ¿  thus  accountantfliip  is  formed  from 
a c counta nt,  and  this  laft  from  account. 
FORM  A.TUM  punctum.    See  the  ar- 
ticle Punctum. 
FORME',  or  Cross  pormy,  ín  herald ryf 
a  crofs  narro w  in  the  center,  and  broad 
at  the  extremities,  otherwife  called  patée» 
See  the  article  Paté'e* 
FORMED,  orFiouRED  stones,  among 

natural  iñs»    See  the  article  Stone. 
FORMED  ON,  in  hw>  a  writ  that  lies  for  * 

fierfoji 
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períon  who  has  a  ríght  to  Iands  ortene- 
ments,  by  virtue  of  any  intail,  arifing 
from  the  rtatute  of  Weftm,  t  Ch,  II, 
This  writ  ís  of  three  kinds,  <viz.  a  de- 
jcender,  remainder,  and  reverter.  Forme- 
don  ín  defender,  lies  where  a  tenant  in 
ta  í  I  í  n  feo  fts  a  Ib  a  n  g  e  r,  or  i  s  d  i  (Te  i  fe  d  a  n  d 
¿íes,  the  heir  may  bríng  this  writ  to  re- 
covertheland,  Formedon  in  remainder, 
lies  where  a  man  gives  tands,  &c.  lo  a 
perfon  in  tail,  and  for  défault  of  íííue  of 
his  body,  the  remainder  ro  another  in 
lail  s  bere  if  the  tenant  in  tai S  die  wj[h- 
out  iííbe,  and  a  ftranger  abates  and  en- 
ters  inte  the  land^  he  in  remainder  fliall 
have  thís  writ,  Fot  rite  don  in  reverte^ 
Jies  where  lands  are  intailed  on  certam 
perfons  and  their  ifTiie,  with  remainder 
over  for  want  of  sifué,  and  on  tliat  re- 
maínder  failing,  then  to  reyert  to  the 
donor  and  bis  heirs :  tn  this  cafe,  if  the 
tenant  in  tad  die$  wíthout  iífue,  and  alfo 
he  in  remainder,  the  donor  and  his  heirs, 
to  whom  the  leverfion  returris,  may  have 
this  writ  for  the  recovery,  of  the  eftate, 
tho*  ihefame  be  aliened,  fefe. 
FORMERS,  in  gunnery,  round  pieces  of 
woqd,  fkted  to  the  diaineter  of  the  bore, 
of  a  gun,  cbiefly  ufed  for  making  car- 
tridges, 

Ón  theíé  formersj  the  paper,  parehmentj 
or  cotton,  which  is  to  make  the  cartridge, 
are  rolled  befo  re  ¡t  be  fewed, 

FORMICA,  the  Ant,  In  zoology,  See 
the  anide  Ant. 

Fórmica,  in  medicine,  a  callous  fort  of 
warr,  more  ufnaiiy  calle d  myrmecia,  See 
the  article  Myrmecia. 

FoRMiCr\-LEO,  the  ant-lion,  or  Ant- 
EATER,  in  zoology,  án  infecí  ib  called 
from  i  ta  devouring  great  numbersof  ants, 
It  is  the  Caterpillar  or  worm  of  a  íiy 
much  refembiing  the  libellse,  or  dragón- 
mes. 

The  addrels  of  this  infect  in  catchíng  the 
ants,  is  admirable  ^  it  makes  a  hole  of  a 
cónica!  or  funnel-íhape,  in  the  loofe  fand; 
and  is  Ai  re  to  caten  all  the  ants  that  come 
within  the  verge  of  this  hole,  by  throw- 
ing  up  fand  on  them,  whereby  ihey  are 
forcihly  carried  i  rilo  the  power  of  the 
enemy  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 

FOR  MIC  ATI  ON ,  a  lerm  ufed  among 
builders  for  archín ^  or  vaoking. 

FORMING  ofafage,  m  the  military  art, 
See  the  article  Si e ge. 

Forming,  in  grammar.    See  the  article 

FORMOSAj  an  ííland  in  the  pacific  ocean, 
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between  110P  and  jiz°  of  eaíl  longitud^ 
and  between  zap  and  25o  north  latitud^ 
about  ico  miles  éaíVof  Cantón  in  China, 
It  ís  fubjeít  to  the  Chinefe. 

FORMULA^  or  Formulary,  a  nife  or 
modcí,  or  certain  terms  pre fe r i bed  or  de- 
cieed  by  autborityj  for  the  form  and 
manner  uf  an  a£t,  inítrument,  proceed- 
ingj  or  the  Üke, 

Formula,  in  chnrcb  hiftoi  y  and  t-tieokgy, 
íignifies  a  profeffion  of  faitln  See  thear^ 
tiefe  Form. 

Formula,  Ín  medicine,  import?  the  con- 
ftitntion  of  medicines,  either  fimpl'e  or 
compon nd3  hoth  with  refpecT:  to  their  pre* 
fci  ¡  ption  a  üd  confidente.  Para  ce  I  fus  calis 
red  and  dear  orine,  formula  urinse, 

FORMULARY,  a  wríting  conlainingthe 

,  form  of  an  oath,  decía ration,  atteftation, 
abjuration,  &c.  to  be  made  on  ceirahi 
occafions. 

FORNACALIA,  or  Fon  mío  alia,  m 
román  antáquity,  a  feftival  ínfrituted  by 
Numa  in  honour  of  Fornax,  the  g acidéis 
of  oven s  5  wherein  certain  calces  wcre 
made,  and  offered  in  lucrifice  before  the 
ovens. 

FORNAGE>  forfing'mm^  in  our  oíd  wiU 
fers,  iignifies  the  lee  t?.ken  by  a  lord 
from  his  tenants,  bound  to  bake.in  the 
lortTs  oven  j  or  for  a  pe rm  (ilion  to  11  íc 
their  own  \  this  was  ulhál.in  the  northeni 
parts  of  Engtnnd. 

FORNICATION»  the  acl  of  íncontineney 
between  íingle  perfons  j  for  when  either 
of  the  patries  mai  ried?  fnch  a 61  is  ariiil- 
tery.  See  the  article  AnULTERY. 
Thé  fpi  ritual  ce  art  now  has  the  íb!e  co^r- 
nizance  of  this  offence  which  antíetuly 
was  cotizable  in  oiher  courts5  as  [he 
court- leer,  &c.  in  which  the  kitig  had  a 
fine  aífeSed  on  the  ofrendéis. 

Fornicaron  Ís  fo  metí  mes  alfo  ufed  a?  a 
generical  term1  ínckiding  all  kinds  of 
ofFences  againñ  chaftity, 

FORNIX,  in  anatomy,  a  part  of  the  brain 

■  placed  onder  the  feptitm  lucida  m?  :i\:úy 
l¡ke  ít,  compofed  of  a  medullary  fubftancc. 
Its  anterior  pai  t  rifes  with  a  don  ble  bafr, 
but  the  two  parts  ibón  uniré  :  the  hinrítr 
part  is  likewile  bifids  and  thmre  cuihd 
crúra  fo/niets,  and  by  íbme,  pedes  hip- 
pocampí.    See  the  article  BftMNT, 

FORPRÍSÉ,  in  law,  fignifies  an  excep- 
rion  or  refervatíon,  and  is  í'requently 
uíéd  ín  lea  íes  and  con  vey  atices ,  wherein 
any  exceprion  is  inferred  3  as  fuch  a  thing 
excepted  and  forprifed, 

FORRAGE3  in  the  military  art,  denotes 

hay, 
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hav,  oat^  barley,  wheat,  grafe,  clover, 
g¿  broüght  into  thecamp  by  the  tro  op- 
era] for  the  fuftenance  oí  tlieir  horfcs, 
Pry  forrage  ís  ihe  hay,  oats,  Éff.  de- 
lÉvefed  out  of  the  magazines,  to  an  army 
jn  gairiíbiij  or  wben  they  take  the  tield, 
before  the  green  fon  age  ís  fuffidently 
grown  up  to  fupply  the  tráops. 
jí  ¡s  the  bufinefs  of  the  quartermafter* 
afucral  10  appoint  the  method  of  forrage, 
a  mi  poft  pro  per  guaids  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  forragers.    He  ought  alio,  in  en* 
camping  an  army,  to  take  care  that  ít  be 
Í11  a  countiy  abonndtng  with  forrage. 
jibión  í/FORRA&R.    See  Ration. 
FORRES,  a  parliameut-town  of  Scotland, 
the  county  of  Murray,  about  thiiteen 
miles  weít  of  Elginí  weft  long>  30  so', 
and  Tiprth  ía>  57o  4°'- 
It  is  ciatfed  with  invernéis,  Fortrofe,  and 
Nairn.    See  the  artfc'le  Borough.  ^ 
FORSES,  a  ñame  ufed  in  fomc  parts  of  the 
kingdom  for  a  cata  raíl,       water -fall- 
See  the  árdele  Cat  aract* 
FORSTALLING,  in  law.  See  the  arríele 

FORESTALLING. 

FORT,  in  i  he  mílítax'y  art,  3  fmall  fortí- 
fied  place,  environed  on  alindes  with  a 
moat,  rampa rtj  and  para  peí*  Its  ufe  i s 
to  fecure  íome  higli  gruiind  or  the  paí- 
fage  of  a  river,  to  make  good  an  advan- 
tagcou.s  poli,  to  defend  the  lines  and 
quarters  of  a  fiege,  &c* 
For ts  are  made  of  díffcrent  figures  and 
gxtents,  according  as  the  g  round  req ñ  ires, 
Some  are  fortiñed  with  baftionSj  others 
with  demi^baftions.  Some  again  are  ín 
form  of  a  fquare,  others  of  a  pentagon. 
A  iort  dííFers  from  a  citad  el,  as  this  laft 
is  built  to  commaud  íome  town.  See 
the  article  CitadeL, 

Rojal  Fort,  one  whofe  lins  of  defence  is 
at  kaft  twenty-fix  fathoms  long; 
To  fürtií'y  a  fquare  foit,  havíng  inferibed 
the  fquare  ín  a  circle,  1.  Divide  each  of 
itsfidesAE,  B  D,  &c.  (plateCJI.  fig.  2. 
n°  u)  into  two  equal  parís,  in  the  point 
F.  %>  From  ihe1  cenrev  E,  draw  an  in- 
definire  lins  EF.  3*  From  the  center 
draw alfo the  lines  EA,  EB,  ED>  EC, 
te  the  angles  of  the  fquare.  ^.  Divide 
the  íide  A  B  into  etght  equai  parts,  5. 
ÍÁX  one  of  thefe  par  té  be  laíd  oíf  from  F 
to  G,  and  from  G  draw  the  lines  of  de- 
fence ÁG,  BG.  6t  Divide  another 
fiile  of  the  fquare  into  fe  ven  equal  parís. 
V-  Lay  ofFtwo  of  thefe  parts  from  A  Lo 
Kj  and  from  B  to  L,  which  wil!  be  the 
faces  of  the  baftions.  Take  the  dif- 
tmt  KL  in  yonr  tompaíTes5  and  lav  it 
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off  tbe  lines  of  defence  from  K  to  and 
from  L  to  I  j  and  drawing  H  I,  it  w¡S 
be  the  curtin  ;  and  the  lines  K  I*  L  H, 
will  be  the  fíahks.  See  anothei-  method 
of  fonífying  a  fquare,  ibili.  n°  3.  Alfo 
two  difFerent  mecbods  ofWtifying  a  tri- 
angte,  ibidi  n°  4  and  5, 
Star  Fort,  a  redonbt  forme d  by  a  nnm- 
ber  of  re-entering  and  falient  angles,  the 
fidfts  of  which  ñankeach  other»  See  plata 
CIL  flg.  z,  n°  %. 

TodeJb  ibe  a  (lar- for t,  1.  Draw  an  hex- 
agün¿tBC¿/^  2,  Divide  one  of  its 
íldts  B  C  into  four  equal  parts.  3.  Upon 
the  middle  oí  this  íidf,  ra  ¡fe  the  perpen- 
dicular D  At  equal  to  }  of  the  fide  E  C, 
from  D  to  A.  4.  From  the  potnt  A» 
draw  the  faces  A  C,  AB,  Let  the  fame 
opera tions  be  performed  with  i-efpecT:  to 
tile  other  íides  of  the  hexagoiij  and  yo  a 
will  have  the  ftar-fort  requíred. 
FORT  AMENTE,  in  muíic»  the  fame  with 

forte.  See  the  anide  Forte. 
FORT  AVENTURA,  one  of  the  Canary- 
iílands>  fnbjecl  to  Spain :  weft  lor.g. 
14o,  and  north  ht.  17*. 
FORTE,  nr  Fortamehte,  in  mulle,  di- 
recls  to  play  íírong  and  loud;  and  forte 
forte,  or  pin  forte,  fignifics  a  deg'ree 
loitder  and  Ibón  ge  r  than  forte  alone* 
FORTIFICATION,  the  art  oFfortifyíng 
a  town,  or  other  place  \  or  of  putting 
them  in  fuch  a  pofbre  of  defence,  that 
every  one  of  its  parís  defend s,  and  is  de- 
fended by  fome  oútr  parts,  by  means  of 
raniparts,  paraptts,  moats,  z  m!  other  buU 
warks  j  to  the  ehdj  that  a  fmall  nmnber 
of  men  within,  ni  a  y  be*  áble  toi  defend 
them  fe  Ivés  for  a  considerable  time  again  It 
ttie  afTauíts  of  a  n  unieron  s  array  without  j 
fo  that  the  eneiny,  ín  attacking  them3 
mufí  of  neceíílty  fuffer  great  lofs. 
Fqrtification  is  eirher  anríent  or  modero, 
regular  or  irregular*  Antient  fortifica^ 
tion,  at  fiift,  confifted  of  walls  or  de* 
fe  n  ees  made  of  trun  íes,  and  other  branch'es 
of  i  tees,  mixed  with  earth,  to  fecure 
thém  againft  the  attacks  oí  the  enemy, 
This  w  1  s  afterwards  al  te  red  to  ftone- 
WL-Mst  on  which  were  raifed  breaft-works, 
behind  which  they  made  ufe  of  theirdarts 
and  arrows  in  fecurity,  Modern  fortifi- 
catioo,  is  that  which  is  ílanked  and  de- 
fended by  hall  ion  s  and  out-works,  the 
ramparts  of  which  are  fo  fo'id,  that  they 
cannot  be  beat  down  but  by  the  comi- 
nüál  fire  of  íeveral  batteries  of  cannon* 
Reguiar  fortifica  tion,  is  that  bnilt  in  a 
regular  polygon,  the  fides  and  angles  of 
whicli  are  a  11  eejual,  being  commoniy 

aboüíi 
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about  a  mufket  fhot  from  each  other, 
Irregular  fortifica  tion,  on  the  contras  y ^ 
ís  that  where  the  fides  and  angles  are 
not  uniform,  equidiftant,  or  equal  5 
Vr'bich  ís  owing  lo  the  irregularíty  of  the 
ground,  valleys,  rivers,  hills,  and  the 
like.  See  Bastios,  ©V. 
The  principal  maxims  of  for tífica tion 
are  the  fe :  1,  That  every  part  of  the 
works  be  fe  en  and  defended  by  other 
,parts3  fo  that  tbe.  enemy  can  lodge  no 
where  without  being  expoféd  to  the  fire 
of  the  place»  2.  A  fortrefs  íbould  com- 
mand  all  places  round  it  j  and  therefore 
gil  the  out-works  ought  to  be  Jower  than 
the  body  of  the  place*  Tbe  works 
fartheft  from  the  centén  ought  always  to 
be  open  to  thofe  more  uear«  4,  No  líne 
of  defence  fhonld  exceed  a  potnt  blank 
umíkef-íiiotj  which  is  about  an  hundred 
and  twenty  or  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
ñvc  fathoms.  5*  The  inore  acute  tlie 
angle  at  the  center  is,  the  ftronger  wíjl 
be  the  place*  6,  In  gieat  places,  dry 
tren  ches  are  preferable  to  thofe  filled  with 
wat tr,  beca  ufe  fallíes,  retreats,  and  fuc- 
conrs  are  frequently  neceíTary  j  but,  ín 
fmall  fortfeíTeSj  water- 1  rene  he  s  that  can- 
Eot  be  drained,  are  beír,  as  ttanding  in 
need  of  no  fallies,  &£. 
DifFerent  authors  recommend  dúTerent 
methods  of  fortiflcation  5  but  the  princi- 
pal are  thofe  of  Pagan,  Blondel,  Yaubari, 
and  Scbeiter. 

Fortificaron  j  according  to  the  method  of 
eonnt  Pagan ,  fuppofes  the  fide  A  B  (píate 
CIL  fig.  3.)  of  the  externa!  polygon3 
in  larger  fbrtjfkations,  1 00  perches  ¿  in 
the  fmalJer,  80  ¡  and  in  thofe  of  middle 
fize,  90  j  with  the  coj  refponding  faces, 
*os  25,  and  \  the  perpendicular, 
C  D>  being  ín  all  of  them  15,  He  re 
too  the  fljnks  G  F,  H  E,  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  Unes  of  defence,  A  E 
and  EF:  the  fe  fbnks  are  alíb  covered 
with  an  orillion  and  threefold.  LMN 
is  the  boundary  of  the  moat,  paralkl  to 
the  faces  AG,  EH.  The  curtin  is 
defended  by  a  double  ravelin,  O  Q_P  be- 
ing the  exteiral  one?  and  ac  ¿the  ínter* 
naí  5  the  faces  of  tnfi  baftions  being  like- 
wife  defended  by  counter-guards^/,  ed* 
This  method,  though  received  with  great 
applaufe,  ís  not  without  its  defccls,  It 
13  not  on!y  very  expenfive,  but  its  three- 
fold  flanks  are  too  cluíe,  ib  as  to  be  too 
much  expofed  to  hotnbs ;  the  largenefs 
of  the  oriíkihs  is  prejudicial  .to  the  length 
oí  the  flank?,  and  the  outer  ranípart  is 
too  thick, 
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Mr,  Blonders  method  of  fortificatíon 
has  a  great  amnity  with  that  of  count 
Fagan  s  only  that  the  lines  and  angle* 
are  otherwiíe  detet  mined.  Thus  by  uib. 
ítra.£ling  a  rigbt  angle  from  that  of  the 
polygon,  and  adding  15  to  a  thtrd  p^t 
of  the  rematnder,  you  find  the  quamity 
of  the  dimlniflitíd  angle  ABE.  In  tíit 
greater  foitifications,  the  fide  A  B  (ptaie 
CIII.  fig.  i-)  of  the  outer  polygon  is 
loo  perches,  in  tbe  lelfer  only  85  ;  ami 
AB  being  dívided  ínto  ten  equal  parís, 
fe  ven  of  them  gi  ve  the  lines  ojf  defente 
AF,  BE.  The  faces  of  the  baítiomt 
A  G,  B  H,  are  equal  to  haJf  thofe  of  tht 
tenaiile  AD,  BD.  In  thefe  facís  i$  a 
kínd  of  flanking  barteries  QRt  to  deferid 
the  faces  of  the  raveíi  n  e  c  d*  The  flanb 
HF,  GE,  are  thieefold,  as  ín  coime 
Pagan's  method  -7  and  in  the  middleof. 
the  moat  is  a  deep  trenchü^.  The 
other  out  works  are  as  reprefented  in 
píate  CIII.  ñg.  ú 

Forti  fi  ca  ti  on ,  accord  i n  g  to  Ya  uba  h"  s  me- 
thod, ínppofes  the  outer  polygon  to 
loo  perches  in  larger  places,  80  m  frnallet 
ones,  and  90  ki  thole  of  a  middle  fi^e, 
The  faces  are  made  ^  of  the  fame,  the 
perpendicular  ^  in  a  fquare,  ^  in  a  pen- 
tagon,  and  -g  in  other  polygons.  He 


alb  makes  the  complement  of  the  face 
to  the  line  of  defence,  equal  to  the  dif- 
tance  of  tbe  epaulej  ufes  re^entering 
crooked  flanks,  and  places  a  iow  tenaille 
befare  the  curtin.  See  píate  CIII.  fig, 
1.  n°i. 

This  method  of  fortificaron  ís  much 
cried  up  by  many,  both  as  it  i  n  crea  íes  the 
ftrength  without  much  expence,  and 
agrees  v¿ry  weli  with  the  maxims  above 
laid  down.  Its  greateft  fault  lies  in  this, 
tbat  the  faces  lie  altogether  expofed  to 
the  enemy* 

Vauban's  new  method  places  large  haf* 
tions  befóte  fmall  on  es  ¡  tbe  curtin  being 
covered  with  a  Iow  tenaille  and  a  double 
ravelin,  ib'uL  nfl  i, 

For  tífica  tion,  according  to  Scheiter's  mí- 
ihod,  fuppofes  the  external  fide,  ABj 
(píate  C1IL  fig.  3.)  in  lai^c  fortifica^ 
tions/ ico  perches;  in  leíTer  ortts?  Soj 
and  ín  thofe  of  middle  hV  \)0*  The 
flanks  NO,  PO,  are  per^eijdiculaf  10 
the  línes  of  deíence  A  Q  ,  B  O  ;  v^hiclt 
in  greater  fortíficatians  are  yo,  in  Míf 
6ú)  and  ín  thofe  of  middle  fize*  65  per- 
ches ;  íhffe  detach  the  baftions  from  the 
curtin,  and  form  a  kind  of  inner  recéis 
behind  the  curtin,    The  angle  of  Eira 

baftíon  in  a  fquare,  h  64.a  í  in  » 

>     1  gop, 
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gOn,  7*°5   ín  ñ  hexagon,  ?S°  ;  ¡n  a 

Septag:on>  83o  1  «nd-'iii^voiks  oí  more 
fides  thís  angle  is  fonnd  by  adding  ie 
for  every  lide  above  [he  Keptagon. 

iq  the  out-works,  they  are  mueh  the 
frme  as  i"  tbc  preceding  mttliiods,  cnly 
tbaE  tíi*?  eovm-wayis  el 011  ble  ;  as  is  the 
ravel,  wírich  covers  thé  tunta-» 
Ya  i  v;  down  ilií  pilan  oí'  n  regular  for- 
tifiuiíioti,  1.  Meature  ex^clly  the  cir- 
cuir of  the  place  ro  be  forijMed3  at  a  bou  t 
t,vc!vE  pnces  di  lian  ce  írom  the  bou  fes 
and  dividmg  tbe  whole  cii  cutt  by  150 
p¡nnv. ti  icfll  paces  at  leait,  or  iSoatmol^ 
the  qiiotient  will  give  the  numher  of  the 
bafíions,  in  fircli  a  munner  th*t  ilieir  Uñes 
ofdefénce  íhall  not  exceed  the  cafcriage 
oí  i  muíquet  ftifot.  £■  ínferibe  in  a  cir- 
de  á  polygon  with  as  many  fides  as  the 
place  is  to  have  baflions  ;  and  from  the 
etnter  A  (p)ate  C1V.  fíg.  i.)  tbrotigb 
the  angltí  B  of  the  polygbn,  draw  lines 
al  pleaíorc,  which  lines  are  called  prín- 
tlpils.  AfterwFirds  take  Ba  =  J  °*  ,ue 
flete  of  the  polygon,  and  B  F  =  j ;  dien 
drkwíng  the  lines  oí  defence  F  £  F  g  ^ 
fiom  each  point  ¿z  raiíe  pe/pendiciílárs  ; 
which  meeting  the  lines  6f  deftnce  m  the 
points  *f,  wi  il  form  the  baftíons  F¿  ¿7, 
¿i  ^F,'¿V.  3,  Having  thus  defenbed  the 
ouíward  circo  it  of  the  rampart,  draw 
lineal,  ef.e,  paxaliél  to  the  laces  of  the 
baílions  T  gr  F¿f,  Fj  í  the  fe  mi)  deter- 
mi  he  the  outward  circuí t  of  the  moatt 
whteh  ought  to  be  rounded  before  the 
angles  of  the  baftíons  F,  F.  4»  To 
finiíh  the  plan,  dtów  wilhin  the  place 
lines  parallel  to  thofe  which  form  the 
óútwárd  circüit  of  the  rampart,  at  the 
ditoce  of  of  ¡be  fbnk  oí' the  pargpet  j 
at  ihe  diftance  of  ^  the  demtoor^e  Bat 
%  the  ra inpñi  1 1  and  at  the  diítance  of 
íive  feet  from  the  para  per,  for  the  han- 
qxttU  In  the  Jame  rh:mner>  on  the  outV 
fide  of  ihe  rtioat,  nuift  be  drawn  lincs 
prattd  to  its  outwaríl  círcuit,  at  ihe  dif- 
iatjce  of  }  of  the  fl^nk  for  the  erivered 
Vs'ay  j  and  at  ihe  díítance  of  |  of  the 
ílanlt  for  tíit  glacis. 

To  hy  eSo^vn  the  profi'e  of  thefe  wbíks< 
Let  AR  R  (píate  CIV.  fig*  3.)  reprefent 
the  Ievel  of  the  place  $  lakc  A  Bj  5  paces, 
for  ihe  place  oi  arms  ]  ihe  perpendicular 
O  C,  16  Feet,  for  ihe  talus  or  fio  pe  j  the 
thkknefs  of  the  lewer  pait  of  the  ram- 
partj  E  Rt  la  paces  i  the  Upper  parí 
C  Dj  é|  paces  3  the  banquet,  í/  D,  6  feet ; 
the  ih-cki.rrts  of  the  bwíir  part  of  the  pa- 
rípet  D  V,  3j  paces  3  th-  unrtr,  at 
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¿I  pares;  íts  ínward  hei^ht,  E  D,  í 
íeet  j  and  ¡íí  outward  helght,  5  feet  ; 
the  talus  of  the  rampa  tí  to  rhe  moatf 
GR,  7  feet  ^  the  talus  of  the  fea rp,  xjt 
2  paces  i  the  depth  of  the  moat.  Iv  a*;  j6 
feet  j  the  wtdth  of  íes  btíannelj  T^ix 
feet;  the  taltis  of  the  counterfcai -ps  K, 
10  feet^  tind  the  banquee  of  th«  cbvéred 
w:iy}  at  L,  5  feet,  Then  follows  the  pili- 
fadeat  N,  and  the  glacis  or  efplanaHc,  M. 
lo  piale  CIV»  rlgk  3.  is  reprefetited  a  hexa- 
gon  fórtified  wlth  all  ihe  kinds  of  'ont- 
works,  togeíhcr  vvitSi  the  inanntr  of"  rairy-. 
ing  on  the  t  ren  ch^s  of  ap  p  ron  c  h .   He  re  h 

.  alfo  delineated  a  pentagonal  cittaoeí,  wíth 
its  out-workí.  Then ;íines  of  the  dirTerent 
works  and  parís  of  this  foitification,  ríre 
thefe  ^  a,  a,  aT  téc*  re  p  re  fe  ni  the  declivity 
or  flopej  ufually  called  glacis;  j  ¿}  b,  bt 
csV,  the  covert  way  5  r?  c,  c>  &c.  the 
counterfearp ;  d,  a  fingió  tenailre  \  ét  a 
.  dotüíie  tenaHle  j  f\  a  horn-work  j  ^T  ^  gy 
&c.  placed  of  a rms  ;  &3  ¿,  k,  ¿f¿-.  the 
■moat  or  dkch  j  f,  /,  Í3c.  ravelins  j  i7  íf  kt 
&c.  halfinoons;  /t  a  crown-vrork ;  m% 
a  bonnet  or  prieíVs  cap;  n,  nf  a  counter- 
guard  \  üj  o,  0)  ®c.  baftions  j  pj  pf  p9 
bañions  wíth  circular  fhnks  't  qt  q3  thfr 
curtin  j  r,  rj  r,  íhe  Vamparrs  ¡  and 
sf  st  j,  bridges  o  ver  the  moat.  With 
réfpecl  to  ihe  approache^  j3  if  i7  -&c¿ 
reprefent  the  trenches ;  3,  2,  i,  &c*  (he 
lines  of  commnnicatíonj  3,  %7  3,  batieríes^ 
4,  4,  4,  &c  forts  for  the  defence  of  the 
trenches  \  5,  the  defeent  ínto  the  covert  d 
way  ;  and  6,  a  mine, 

Irregular  Fort ifications  are  thofe  ra if- 
ed  about  irregular  polygonsj  in  whích  the 
^ngtneer  ought  to  follow3  as  mucjr  as  pof* 
ílble,  the  propon ¡ons  laíd  down  for  ihe  re- 
gular ones.  Jf  baftions  are  found  too 
hi^h  to  fweep  the  circúmjacent  camnaígn, 
a  lécond  baftian  muft  be  added  lo  the  hrftj 
or  everj  a  thttd,  ií  r¡eceffary  ;  ftíl!  takíng1 
care  that  iheir  faces  may  be  well  defended. 
If,  on  the  conirary,  a  bafiíon  is  too  low, 
a  cava  lie  r  muft  be  raifed' on  ÍL  It  will 
fometioies  alio  ha  jipe  o,  that  the  faces  of 
baftions'  would  become'exceíRve  long,  Sf 
they  were  i  o  be  extendal  tUl  they  meet  5 
in  wbicb  cafe,  they  are  ufunlly  cípfed 
wlrh  a  rtí-¿i>t'enng  angíe,  ibid*  fi^,  ¿M 
When  one  íide  of  the  polygon  is  íong 
enoogh  to  admit  of  a  ba ilion  in  its  míd- 
¡dféj  it  is  remedted  by  raííing  one;  but 
if  vf'tW  riot  admit  of  thlsf  it  may  be 
remedied  by  formíng  a  fajliant  anjile  ia 
the  middle ;  or  by  adyancing  the  neigh- 
bouring  baSions  neaicr  to  each  otber,  fo 
£  F  ihat 
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that  Hoth  may  be  en  tí  reí  y  formed  upon 
that  íiJe.  When  a  long  extended  hde 
of  a  place  cannot  admit  of  baftion?;,  as 
being  cut  otF  by  a  river,  pr  ítandj  npou 
a  dtep  afcenl-,  it  inay  be  fortified  with 
redents  or  re-ente  ring  angle?,  not  nnbke 
fhe  reesh  of  a  faw„  Ste  píate  CIV.  fig*  5, 
BW  the  defeft  of  thefe  vtdents  is,.  that 
both  the  fides  of  ihe  tenaille  or  front  of 
st  places  jnay  he  imned  from  one  battery  ¡ 
Jb  that  the  betíegers  may  ihen  make  an 
a  fu  ule  withont  fear  of  being  enfiladed, 

Martm  Fortifications,  Tbovigh  the  fe 
have  nothmg  peculiar  in  them,  yet  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  give  lomé  direc- 
liohs  witb  relatíon  to  batteries.  i„  In 
ra  i  fin g  batteries  to  hinder  a  dejeent,  care 
fhould  be  ta  Icen  to  difpofe.  them  in  ítich 
piares  where  tlie  deícent  is  motr  eafy  f 
ard  tlie  guns  íhould  be  íb  levelled,  as  to 
fcour:  the  fu  r  face  of  the  water,  that  the  y 
may  ñre  erYeclinlíy  upon  the  boa  te  as  they 
apprcach.  a.  It  is  likewlfe  ccmvrnient 
to  bave  ba tterjes  to  play  upon  places 
■where  there  is  good  anchara  ge  \  and  theíe 
íhould  be  fomewhat  more  clevated  tban 
the  fórmer;  j.  It  is  alio  neccífary  ter 
crecí  batteries  at  the  en  trance  of  roads  | 
and  thefe  ought  to  be  fo  made,  as  to  di  re- 
cove r  íhips  at  a  di  11  anee*  4»  It  is  very 
ne ceñas  y  that  thefe  batteries  ilion  Id  be  de* 
fendedj  by  fome  works,  againli  aítacks  f 
and,  if  poffible,  fhould  be  under  the  tire 
of  the  pla^e  j  or  at  leaft,  they  onght  not 
to  be  toofar  advanced. 

FORTIFIED ,  an  appellation  glven  to 
places  defended  by  ramparts,  baírions, 
.tiliches,  covert-ways,  ha!f~moons,  ra  ve- 
Jín?,  tenafnesj,  a-ud  other  <out-work$, 
See  the  arricies  Rampart,  Bastión, 
and  the  preceding  anide* 

FORTIN,  Fortlet,  or  jfo/i  FoRT,  a 
feonce  or  lirrle  fort,.  whofe  fíanked  anglea 
are  general  ly  dtflant  one  from  anotheif 
110  fjthoms.  See  the  si  tíele  Foa/r* 
The  extent  and  figure  of  fortins  are  dif- 
ieren t,  according  to  the  fítuation  or  na- 
ture  of  the  gronnd  5  íbme  ef  them  hav- 
íng  whole  baftipns*  and  others  demí- 
baftions.  They  are  made  ufe  of  only 
for  a  time,  eíther  to  defend  the  lines  of 
drcumvallation,  or  to  guard  fonie  paíTagc 
or  dangerouspoít. 

FORTISSIMO,  in  mu  fíe*  fomeíírnes  de* 
noted  by  F  F  1%  or/ ff>  íigniñes  to  íkg 
or  pi  n  y  very  íoud  or  ílrong. 

FORT- LE  WIS,  a  fortrefs  of  Alface,  in 
Gerfnany,  fituated  on  the  vyeftern  ílioie 
of  the  Rhíne,  fubjeél  to  France  :  eaít 
teng*      and  noreh  latP  4%#  ^9 
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FORTUNA,  in  our  antient  law-baob,  íg 
the  lame  with  what  we  cali  tre  a  fu  re- trove, 
See  the  article  Tre asure. 

Fortuna  equiístrisj  in  román  anti- 
Cftvity,  a  itauie  of  the  goddefs  Fortune, 
iiiounted  on  l\piieback  in  the  middle  0f 
the  ciry. 

FORTUNATE;íSLíLKr>3,  in  antient  ge0. 
graphyr  certa  i  n  iílands  concern  ing  tlie 
íituatíon  oí  which  authois  ate  not  agiee^ 
famous  f*r  the  gol  den  apples  of  the  H¿ 
ptrides,  See  the  article  Hespéridas, 
The  comnion  opinión  \$%  that  they  are 
the  fame  with  the  Ca na ry «iílands,  See 
tiie  article  CanaRV* 
FORTUNE,  for  tuna  j  a  goddefs  worflnpíd 
with  great  tícvotion  by  ibe  antient  Gtieks 
and  Romanp,  vvho  belíeved  her  to  preficle 
over  human  aBrairs,  and  to  di  [tribute 
wealtb  and  honour  at  her  p  lea  fu  re. 
The  Greeks  had  a  great  number  cFrem- 
píesi  dedicated  to  Fortune,  under  the  ñame 
o£  tuRri .  Th  e  poet  P  i  n  da  r  m  a  kes  h  er  ene 
of  the  parche  ,  or  deÉtíníes,  and  tbedaugh. 
terof  Júpiter.  Ancus  Martius,  kin^of 
the  Román?,  was  the  firft  who  hviíha 
temple  at  Romo  to  thrs  deity,  under  tire 
ñame  of  fortuna  ^uiriU^  ou  account  that 
cou  rage,  no  lefs  than  good  fortune,  is  re- 
íjuiíite  tb  obtain  a  ^iíttiry*  Servios  Tul- 
las built  a  temple  to  fortune,  under  the 
ñame  of  primogenia.  The  Romans  gave 
fe  ve  ral  other  appellations  to  fortune,  fuch 
a^  fortuna  libera,  redux,  publica,  &c. 
Tísere  was  a  ílatue  of  Fortune  at  Athení> 
holding  betia  ixt  her  arms  Plutus  the  ged 
of  fiches,  Paufanias  fays,  that  her  moít 
antient  form  was  that  which  Bu  palas 
made  in  Greece,  in  /lia pe  oí  a  w ornan 
witb  a  round  ball  on  her  h  ead,  ar.d  a 
cornucopia  under  her  arm.  Macrobins 
fays,  that  ílie  waa  firft  fet  forth  vr-íth 
wings  ©n  I+er  ílioulders,  having  by  her 
fide  ,the  rudder  of  a  fliíp  ^  and  that  M 
was  placed  upon  a  wheel,  and  hetd  ¡n 
iter  right  hand  a  golden  hall,  and  in  utr 
left  a  whip,  In  JEgypt  £he  was  painled 
like  a  womanr  turning  a  great  glafs 
wheeí,  on  whofe  lop  were  reprefented 
a  great  nu  mber  of  men  playing,  otherj 
climbingup,  and  others,  having  attaiaed 
the  fnmmit  of  the  wheel,  precipitaímg 
thcmfdveF,  and  falling  down  agaift. 
Mod  ern  p  a  i  n  I  ers  1  e  prefen  t  For  tu  n  e  by  a 
naked  woraan,  íianding  on  a  gJobe^ 
wiih  a  banríage  on  her  eyes» 
Hoface's  deí'cription  cf  this  godiefs,  and 
sher  great  power,  may  be  fe  en  íti  otk 
3í)£xvjib.  3,  ju venal,  in  Sa tire  x,  v,  3*5* 
ca_Us  Fortune  the  deity  oí  fotls. 

FOUTV- 
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F'05tTy-s«"'lJNG  land,  arerraínquan- 
1¡ty  of  arable  Jand  j  that  of*o]d  extent, 
ccniainíng  erght  ox-gang,  or  an  hundred 
aild  faur  acres. 

TORpMí  >n  rom^  antíquity,  a  public 
jhnding  pl'^e  wjtliMi  the  cfryofRome* 
where  can  íes  were  judíela!  ly  triíd,  and 
oraÉions  delívered  to  ihe  peopíe* 
Th«re  were  ílx  of  thefe  forums,  «¿z.  the 
Rotnannm,  Jubanum,  Aiaguftum,  Palla- 
clin  ra,  Trojanum,  and  Saluííjí  fonim, 
The  fuft  and  moít  emínent  of  thefe  was 
ihe  f oru m  Romamnn,  called  ahlblutely 
the  Foium,  In  ihis  was  an  apartroent 
called  tíie  roítra,  w  riere  ihe  lawyeri 
phaHedj  and  the  oratois  harangued  the 
iieople*  féV*  Here  was  alio  rhe  coinu  i  u  m, 
cr  hall  of  juítice,  wtth  the  Otnóluary  rf 
Saturo,  the  temple  of  C altor,  All 
the  compafs  of  the  fjruiii  was  prríieGl 
wíth  pórticos,  fome  paíTages  beíng  only 
íeft  for  places  of  en  trance, 

j?0RUM  was  al fo  uíed  for  a  place  of  traftk, 
anfaering  to  our  raarket  pJace  :  oftheíe 
there  were  va  El  mimbers,  as  ihe  Jbrum 
jbifiarim,  tiktmmh  he.  Thefe  were 
guie  rali  y  called jora  <vetiali¿Lt  in  comrad  i- 
ilínólion  to  che  fonner,  whkh  were  call- 
ed  fira  áviha. 

Fmum  is  alio  ufed,  among  cafuífts,  &cm 
for  jimídi&ion  \  ihus  they  fay,  J/¿  /¿ra 

FObSj  or  Fossa,  in  anatomy»  a  kind  of, 

cavíty  in  a  bone,  w¡th  a  Urge  a  peí  ture, 

but  no  exit  or  peifomtion. 
Foís  is  particulárly  nfcd  for  the  cavfcy, 

or  indtnture,  in  the  back  pan  of  ¿he 

neck. 

Fossa  ntapia.)  the  interior  caví ty}  arrima 
magna,  of  the  pudendnm  mu  liebre, 
pariholin  calis  ít  foífa  navicularis*  This 
cayuy  appears,  opon  opening  ibe  labia  ; 
it  has  the  carutioulas  myiüíbrmis  in  the 
uncidle     ir-   See  the  articJe  Caruiícjj- 

Fííss,  in  fortificación,  a  botlow  place,  com- 
monly  mil  of  water,  lying  between  ihe 
fcarp  and  counte  rfcarp,  be)r>w  the  ra  m- 
yuLt  j  and  Uirning  round  a  fortífied  pl^.ce 
or  a  poli,  thar  is  to  he  defended-,  See  ihe 
article  Moat. 

Fossa,  in  our  antient  c«íromSj  was  uíed 
to  ftgnify  a  dirch  fuU  of  watír*  wherein 
vonien,  conyicled  of  felony,  were  drown- 
ed,   See  the n\t icle  Furca. 

f.OSS-WAYj  one  of  the  four  principal 
highways  of  Englandf  that  antientJy  led 
lhrqU|h  the  kingdom  5  íttppoíed  lo  be 
ni  a  Je  by  the  Romans,  .Jiaving  a  düch 
«aüijQ  j^e  fidjs  therepf. 


FOSSANO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  níne^ 
teen  milts  fomh-caíl  of  Tui  ín. 

FQSSARII,  xo  antíquíty,  a  fort  of  ofE cers 
in  the  eaflern  churohj  wthoíe  bufinefs  í£ 
wms  to  Ínter  fhe  deaej. 
Sr.  Jtrom  afín  res  us,  thnt  the  rank  of 
the  fofiaríi  held  the  fitft  piace  among; 
the  cJerks^  but  he  h  to  be  underftood  of 
tbofe  clerks  only  wbo  bad  the  dírtclíon 
3nd  intendance  of  tbe  intetment  of  -the 
devout.  Some  ainhnis  infinuate,  that 
the  foffa rü  were  inftituted  in  the  time  of 
the  apoítks. 

FOSSaTORUM  üperaik,  flgmfíes  the 
fofs-woik  j  or  the  fervice  of  la  bou  rm^ 
performed  by  inhabhant$,  and  adjoi ning 
ttnantSj  for  the  repsir  and  maintenaijce 
of  the  ditches  round  a  city  01  town.  The 
contnbuiion  towards  this  woik  was 
termed  Tcjfagwnu 

FOSSIGNY,  a  coiintv  ín  tbe  dutchy  of 
Sít voy,    Ste  the  aiticle  SAVOY, 

FOi¿SiLt  in  natural  hiítory,  denotes,  in 
general,  every  ttitng  dug  out  of  the  earríi, 
v:i;ether  they  be  natives  iheiet  f7  as  rnetaís, 
íione^j  falta,  earths,  and  other  mi  ñera  Is  ; 
or  extraneoü?,  i  epoíited  ín  ¡he  bowels  of 
the  eanb  by  fome  extraordinary  mean?, 
as  eatthquakes,  tbe  delugej  fefr.  See  the 
artic'es  Metal,  Stone,  &c. 
Nati  ve  foíhts,  according  to  Dr,  Hil), 
ate  fubíl anees  found  either  buned  in  the 
earth,  or  lying  on  its  fin  face,  qf  a  plain 
^tnnle  fti  nclnrfj  and  fliewing  iio  figris  of 
contaíning  velTcIs  or  circulatíng  jujees, 
Tliele  are  íobdivided,  by  the  íkme  au- 
thor7  i.  Iiuo  foííils  naturally  and  eílen- 
tigliy  fimplc*  Of  thefe,  fome  are  neither 
inflammable,  ñor  fol tibie  in  water,  as 
fimple  earths,  tales,  líbrame,  gypfüm, 
felcniise,  cryltal,  and  fpars  j  ochers,  tbo* 
uninfiamtnable,  are  fol  oble  in  water,  as 
al Í  the  fimple  faits  ^  and  otbers,  on  the 
conírary,  are  inflammablet  bnt  not  íb- 
luble  in  water,  as  fiilphur,  aoripíg- 
mentum,  zamích;  amber,  amber-^reafi', 
gaga tesj   a fpba I C 11  mfl  a  m  peli t e f t  1  i th a n - 

.  Ihrax,  napmíha,  ano  piííafpbalta.  1,  Tbe 
fecond  general  fubdivifion  of  foílils  com* 
preljends  all  fueh  as  are  naturally  com- 
pound,  bnt  nnrnetallíc.  Of  thefe,  fome 
are  neither  infiammable?  ñor  íbluble  in 
water,  as  compound  earths,  itonefi,  fep- 
fariíe,  li.de rodií ta ^  fernui,  fem l -pello cid 
gemí,  lit hítlia,  cnnjíTabie,  and  pdlncid 
gems  i  otbei  s  are  JbhiMe  in  water,  bnt 
not  infla mmablej  as  all  the  mecaüic  laltsj 
and,  lallly,  fome  are  inñammable,  bnt 
not  Ibluble  in  water,  as*  the  n^as  cafites, 
pynra?,  and  nhlogonia,  3»  The  tbiiíl 
3  F  1  and 
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and  laft  general  divüion  of  fjíiils  com- 
prehends  aíl  ihe  metal  lie  ones  5  which  are 
bod  ¡  es  n  atu  r  a !  í  y  h  a  r d ,  r c  m  a  r k  a  bl  y  hea  v  y , 
and  fufihle  in  fire*  Of  thefe,  fome  aré 
perfeclly  metallic,  as  being  malleable 
when  pore  5  fucb  are  goki,  Jead,  ñiyer, 
copper,  ¡ron,  and  un  :  others  are  imper- 
feÉHy  metal'lic,  as  not  being  malleable 
even  in  théir  pureít  ítate,  fuch  are  anti- 
mony,  bifimith,  cobalr,  zinc,  and  qukk- 
filver,  or  mercury.  Of  a  11  which  fúb- 
íhnces  the  reader  will  fiñd  a  particutar 
deferi  ption  tinder  their  refpeftivc  heáds, 
Earth,  Talcj  Fibraíuje,  Gyp- 

STJM,  fifí* 

Ext  raneóos  fofíils  are  bod  a  es  of  ihe  ve- 
getable or  animal  kmgdoms  accidentally 
bu ried  in  the  earth.    Oí  the  vegetable 
kingdom,    there   ;tre  principal!  y  three 
kindsj  tVees  or  parts  of  ihem,  herbaceotis 
plants,  and  coráis  \  and  of  the  animal 
kingdom  there  are  fotir  kind&>  f-a-fbells, 
the  tetrh  or  bony  palates  and  hones  of 
fiíhes,  complete  fiíhes,  and  the  bones  of 
íand  animah,    Ses  the  anides  Tr.ee, 
Wood,  Flakt,  SíIELLj  gff* 
.  As  to  the  reaíbn  why  thefe  exrraneous 
foffils  come'to  be  ledged  in  the  botéis 
.  of  the  earth,   the  eommon  opinión  is, 
that  ttíís  great  change  was  eífticled  by 
the  univerfat  deluge.    See  Deluge. 
FOSSOMBRONE,  a  city  and  biftiop^  fee 
4of  Italv?  ten  rniies  fouth»eaft  oíUrbino* 
FOTHER,  or  FoddeRj  in  mining*  See 

íhearticíeFGDDEsii 
FOVEA  ■  cosidis,  in  anatomyf  the  pít  of 

the  heart,  or  rátn'er  of  the  ftomach. 
FOÜGADEj  or  Fqugasse,  ín  the  arí  of 
war>  a  jjttje  mine,  about  eíght  or  Éeil 
feet  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  deep3  dug 
Uttder  íb me  wotk  or  poít,  which  is  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  enemies  hands  j 
and  eharged  with  facks  of  powder,  co- 
yered  wuh  ftepes,  earth3  ,and  whatever 
elfe  can  make  great  deíli  uáriqn.  It  is  fet 
on  fire  lilce  other  mines  ?  wUb  a  faucilíe, 
FOUGJEEESj  a  tpwn  of  Britany,  in 
Franca,  tbirty  fiye  miles  fouth  eait  of  Sí» 
Mato, 

^OOL,  or  Fou^B,  in  the  fea-laugnage,  is 
ufed  when  a  flüp  has  bean  loñg  untrim- 
med,  fo  tbat  the  grafe-weeds,  or  bar- 
cacles  gfow  to  bei  fide$  ujider  water»  A 
rope  ís  alio  fool  w  hen  it  ís  eiiher  tangled 
in  itíelf,  or  bjndered  by  another,  fo  that 
it  catmot  rnn,  or  b's  over-hawled, 

Jüul  impoitSj  alto,  the  nintnng  of  one 
íhip  a^ainlt  another-  Tbís  happens 
tüñMimzz  by  ú&  y  bl  en  ce  of  the  windj 


and  fometimes  by  the  cardeffncfs  oí  t!ie 
pcople  on  boardj  to  íhipíi  ín  ihe-  hms 
convoy,  and  to  fhíps  in  pos  t  by  tneans 
of  others  coming  in.  '  The  damaísq 
occaíioned  by  rtmnin^  foiil,  are  of  die 
na 'tire  of  tbofe  ín  which  boih  pártiea 
muit  bear   a  part,    They  are  nfualíy 
made  half  to  fall  11  pon  the  fufferer,  and 
'  lialf  apon  the  veífel  which  did  fbe  i n jury  ■ 
but  in  cafes  wlíerá  itis  evidently  the  fautt 
of  the  mafler  of  the  veAfeij  he  alone  is  tt> 
bear  the  damage, 
Fquv  water,    A  fliip  is  faid  to  m^kc 
fovil  water,  when  being  irnder  fiil?  fin; 
/  comes  hito  fuch  fhoaUwattrj  that  tho' 
her  keel  do  not  totich  the  grotindj  yet  it 
cunies  fo  near-k,  that  the  motton  oí  di; 
water  under  herj  r  ai  fes  the  mud  fW 
the  boírom. 
FOÜLNESSj  tn  forgerv,  a  term  applícd  [rj 
woondf,  where  the  ílefh  is  putrid,  ían- 
gous7  bkck  or  livíd.    Wounds  nuift be 
well  cleanfed    btfore  any  attenipts  are 
made  to  heal  them.    For  which  intcti- 
tion  the  aniients  ufed  boney,  but  the 
modíi  ns  apply  a  dt^eílit'e  oinunertt  made 
of  turpén  ti  ne  dklolved  in  the  yo  ¡k  oían 
e^gj  and  ahet  w^ids  mi^ed  with  honey 
or  rofts  i  bm  where  .rhis  is  not  íound 
íirong  enough  íor  the  purpofe,  they  fub- 
ftitute  the   egyptian  ointment^  mixed 
either  wtth  ípírít  of  wine,  or  with  tlie 
*  cominfion  digeflii?e.    To  thefe  d^eftití 
ointments,  a  fmall  qnantíiy  of  xloes  or 
myrrh  may  be  addtd,  and  where  inore 
ürengtb  is  required,  a  fmall  qnandly  of 
red  precipítate,    The  ufe  of  lima- water 
as  a  detergtnt  is  alfo  known  to  bs  very 
beneficia!,  efpecially  if  ihere  be  aclded 
to  every    pint  of  it,  twenty  or  tliirty 
grains  of  foblimate,    which  frora  iis 
known  cfrlcacy  is  caíled  by  the  lurgeom 
phaged en ic- water.    Applícaiions  of  thií 
ktnd  are  to  be  continued  til!  the  wo\ind 
,  is  intirejy  ctean,  <i?.á  then  it  is  to  ba 
healed  with  the  cemmon  digehivís,  See 
the  article  WouND, 
FOÜMARTj  a  ñame  ufed  in  fome  parts 
of  the  kingdom  for  tbe  m nitela,  or  weaÍEl, 
See  theaiticle  Mus  tela, 
FOUNDATION,  in  arcHiteaure,  is  that 
párt  of  a  bu  Elding  which  is  under  ground. 
S¿e  the  artícle  Eihlling, 
Foundation,  caíled  by  Daviler,  fonü* 
tion,  ís  the  coffer  or  bed  dug  beiow  ihe 
level  of  the  ground  í o  raífe  a  budtljíig 
v pon,  in   which  fenfe  the  fpundaticuí 
eiíher  goes  to  the  whole  área  of  t!iu 
.  büikl¡ng3  sí  when  there  are  10  bevawltíi 
17,1  ■  ccik?i 
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cellar?,  &c*  or  it  is  drawn  in  tren  di  es, 
as  vvhen  cnly  walls  are  to  be  ratí'ed, 
Tli e foünáatíóri,  FonJewer.í,  according  to 
fhe  fame  author,  ÍS  properly  fo  much  of 
ílie  wafonry  as  1  caches  as  high  as  the 
fot  face  of  the  ground,  and  ought  alwnys 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  load  or  weight 
of  the  building  that  it  is  to  hear. 
Sometí  mes  the  fuundation  is  maílhe, 
and  contmued  under  the  whole  huilding* 
as  m  ihe  antlque  ai  ches  and  aqueducls, 
and  fome  ampbítheati'es  3  bul  it  ís  moré 
ufunlly  in  ípaees  or  intervals,  eithérto 
nvoid  expense,  or  beeaulé  the  vácüitíes 
are  at  too  great  a  di  flanee,  in  which 
htter  cafe  they  make  ufe  of  ínfula ted 
pillars  bound  together  by  archeS. 
Palladlo  alfows  a  uxtb  part  of  the  height 
pí"  the  whole  building  for  íhe  hollowing 
or  under-  Jígging,  valéis  Hiere  bé  ct'ilars 
under*  ground,  in  which  cafe  be  would 
bave  it  forrtéw  bat  lüwer,  and  as  to  thick- 
nefs,  double  the  width  of  a  waíl  is  no 
bad  rule.  Palladlo  abo  lays  down  feve- 
ral  rule?  to  know  if  the  earth  be  firni 
enough  íor  the  foundation,  by  obferva- 
lions  from  (be  digglng  of  wells,  and  the 
like  i  but  the  btríi  way  to  d  i  fe  ove  r  the 
n  ature  of  the  foil  is  to  rry  it  with  an 
iron-croiv,  or  el  fe  with  a  borer,  fuch  as 
is  ufed  by  welJ-djggm. 
Foundaiions  are"  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial. Natural  as  wlien  we  bu  ¡Id  upon 
a  rock,  or  very  folid  eartb,  in  whích  cafe 
w«  need  not  feek  forany  further  ftrength- 
fíúng  j  for  íhefe,  wirbout  digging,  or 
oilier  artificia!  helps,  are-  of  themfelves 
fit  touphofd  the  greareíl  building?.  But 
íf  the  ground  be  fandy,  or  maiíhy,  or 
have  Jarely  been  dug,  recourfe  mnft  be 
liad  to  art.  If  the  ground  be  fandy  or 
inarihy*  yon  muít  dig  til!  you  find  found 
ground,  and  the  beít  ís  that  wbich  re- 
íj'iires  mott  labour  in  cutting,  and  when 
wct,  does  not  ditfblve  into  dirt.  Jf  the 
earth  eo  be  buíh  upon  U  very  fof1,  as  in 
iDOoriíli  ground?;,  jay  good  pieces  oí  oak 
whofe  length  muít  be  aboot  the  bfeádíh 
oí  the  tréYicb,  or  t^o  feet  longer  than 
the  brsadth  of  tbe  walj,  acrofs  the  feun- 
patióh^  about  two  feet  afander,  and 
hing  wetl  raiitiTiEid  down,  lay  long 
planlts  upon  them,  pinning  or  fpiking 
down  each  plank  to  the  preces  of  onk 
en  wbich  it  lies-  Etit  if  the  ground  be 
very  bads  let  piles  of  oak  of  a  dia meter 
ahoLitone  twetftb  patft  of  their  Jengtb  be 
drene  down  to  rcach  the  good  ground  ¡ 
apd  placed  as  cSpfe  as  ouc  can  ft£fccJ  by 


anotber  ;  tlien  fprke  down  Ion"  planks 
upon  them*  And  ít  muít  not  be  forgot 
to  píate  the  piles  not  pnly  nnder  the  out- 
ef  walís,  but  aifo  under  the  tnner  walís 
that  divide  the  building  j  for  if  thefe 
íhould  finkj  ít  would  make  tbe  ouier 
walJ  crack,  and  fo  ruin  the  whole  build- 
ing. If  the  ground  be  faulty  bere  and  r 
the  re,  let  arches  be  turned  over  tbefauby 
places,  wbich  will  difdiarge  them  of  the 
weigbt.  As  to  tbe  rules  neceffary  to  be 
obferved  in  the  fubftruclion  or  artificial 
part  of  the  íbundation,  they  are  thefe, 
1.  That  tbe  bottom  of  the  trench  be 
made  exa^ly  level.  a,  That  tbe  lowe'ít 
íedge  or  row  be  a3l  of  frene  (the  broaHer 
the  better)  laid  clofe  together,  3,  l^hzt 
the  breadth  óf  the  groond-work  be  at 
lea  ¿íouble  that  of  the  waíl  to  be  ra  ¡fes! 
on  ir.  However,  the  breitdth  may  be 
reguUfed  according  to  the  goodnefs  of 
the^ ground,  and  the  weight  of  the  ín- 
tended  edifice.  4.  That  the  foundation 
be  made  to  dimintíli  as  it  rifes,  taktng 
care,  boweverj  that  ít  do  fo  equally  oa  . 
hoth  fides*  5*  That  you  ought  never 
to  buüd  on  the  ruins  of  an  oíd  founda- 
tionj  Únleft  well  aíTured  oí  its  depth  and 
Jlrength  to  bear  the  fuperrlrucWe,  6- 
And  ia  flly,  The  ftones  in  a  foundation 
íliould  be  latd  as  they  naturaliy  lie  in  the 
<juarry,  a  precept  generally  obferved  by 
aíl  good  architeási  beca  ufe  they  find  tbe 
ftones  are .  fubjecl  to  cleave  that  way  of 
the  grain  Ihat  lay  horizontally  in  the 
quarry.  In  fome  places,  buíldmgs  near 
tbe  water  are  founded  on  facks  of  wool 
laid  like  matraffesj  wbich  being  well  pref- 
fed  and  greafy,  will  never  give  way,  nqr 
rot  in  the  water* 
Fáuhd&Üan  qf  Bridges  is  laid  after  differént 
manners.  Tbe  firíl  is  by  enclofing  all 
round  the  fpace  of  ground  you  would 
build  upon,  by  dams  made  with  piles  fe t 
deep  in  the  ground  in  doubfe  rowsj  well 
íírengthened  and  bound  together  witli 
crofs  pieces  and  cords,  and  filling  the 
vacant  fpaces  belween  them  with  chalk 
or  other  eartby  matter,  This  being  done, 
the  water  muft  be  emptied  out,  and  the 
foundation  dug  according  to  tbe  quality 
of  the  gnuntl,  dríving  down  piles,  if 
it  be  neceíTary,  upon  which  tbe  walís  of 
the  foundation  muít  be  latd.  But  this 
merhod  is  only  praclicable  in  building  on 
fuch  i  iva  Sj  where  the  water  ís  neítber; 
very  rapid,  ñor  very  deep.  The  fecond' 
is  done  by  Jaying  the  foundation  orj 
grate- workj  rafts  of  ítout  oak  well  bouud 
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together,  and  made  fa.fl  at  t>ic  fuifaceof 
the  water  with  cables  or  machines,  and 
buildíng  upon  them  large  qnarters  of 
fion%  cvamped  togetber,  and  joined  wtth 
good  mortar,  or  cernenr,  and  nfterwards 
lettingthem  defcend  foftly  by  thefe  cables 
and  machines  perpendicularly  to  the 
búttoín  of  the  water.  This  was  the  nie- 
thod  praftsfed  in  taying  the  foundation 
of  Wdtminfter-Bridge,  the  gratiug  be- 
ing  made  at  the  bottorn  of  a  frameealled 
by  tke  French  Caíjba,  the  fides  of  which 
xvere  fo  contrived,  that  they  might  be 
taken  off,  after  a  pier  was  ñxúfkzá, 
The  third  ís  by  drawing  oft*  a11>  or  til? 
greateíl  parí  of  the  water  of  the  river 
into  fome  other  place  ;  and  this  was  done 
at  London-Bridge,  if  wc  con  Id  believe 
Stow,  who  alieges,  that  during  the 
time  of  building»  the  ríver  was  turned 
from  Batterfea  to  Rotherhith  :  but  this 
is  not  warranted,  See  fuitber  on  this 
fübjeÍT  in  Bdidor's  A  re  bit»  Hydraulique, 
Livre  ív.  ch.  n,  and  12. 

Foundation  denotes  alio  a  donation  or 
Jegacy  either  in  money  or  lands,  for  the 
maintenance  and  fiipport  of  fome  com- 
mumty,  hofpital,  fchool,  leclure, 

Foundation  is  alio  ufed  figurativdy  for 
the  eftabliíhment  of  a  city,  empire,  or 
the  Kke. 

FOUNDAY,  ín  metallurgy,  a  term  ufed 
by  theworkers  at  the  íron-minesin  man  y 
con  n  ti  es  of  England,  for  the  fpace  of 
fíx  days»  ín  which  time  rhey  comtive  to 
nía  be  a  determínate  quantity  of  i  ion  ;  fo 
that  they  count  theír  work  by  thefe  fouti- 
davs,  01  wecks, 

FOUNDERj  i  it  a  general  fenfe*  the  perfon  , 
who  lays  a  foundation,  or  endows  a 
ehurcb,  fchool,  rellgious-houfe,  or  other 
eharitable  inftitut  on,  The  founder  of  a 
¿hurch  may  pr efe rve  to  hlmfelf  the  right 
of  patrón  age,  or  piefcnutíon  to  the  liv- 
ingí 

FoukdeK,  alio  ímpbes3  an  artilt  who  caifs 
metáis,  in  yarions  formsT  for  difFerent 
ufes,  as  guns,  bells,  ñames,  printing 
tharaéUrSj  candleitícks,  bu  cicles,  &¿. 
whence  they  are  dedomínated  gun-foun- 
ders3  bell  founders,  figurefoundei  s, 
letter*  founders,  fonndersof  fma2l  works, 
ffle,    See  the  article  Fodndery, 

FoüNder,  ín  glafs-maJring,  a  term  ap- 
propriated  to  the  green  glafs,  and  is  the 
perfon  there,  who  Tu  the  fame  oñice  in 
the  whíte-glafs  mating  is  called  coocia- 
tor.    See  the  article  CoNcjator.- 

FouaDEK,  in  the  fca-language^  A  fhip  is 
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laid  to  founder,  when  by  an  exlraord^ 
naiy  léale,  or  by  a  grcat  fta  breakín*. 
in  opon  her,  íhe  is  fo  hlled  with  water 
that  íhe  cnnnot  be  freed  of  it  j  fo  that 
iht:  can  ntither  veer  noHIeer,  but  lie  likc 
a  log  3  and  not  being  áble  to  fwim  alón?, 
wtíj  at  laft  linic*  & 
FOUND£RING>in  themanege,  adiforder 
in  h oríes,  wheteof  tii^re  arr  two  kindsj 
*vi&*  in  the  feet  and  in  lije  ebeít. 
.Foundering  in  the  feet  is  an  ^niverfal 
rhcumatifm,  or  defiuxíon  of  humours 
upon  the  íínews  of  a  horfe's  feet,  which 
ta  ti  íes  fo  grea  a  fbfFnefs  ín  the  hoafa, 
that  the  horfe  has  no  fenfe  ñor  feeling  of 
them. 

This  diíbrder  arifes  írom  hard  ridingj 
from  great  heats  and  eotds  1  and  is  forae- 
limes  occalioned  by  water ing  a  horfe 
when  he  is  very  hot^  by  whích  mean?,  a« 
íhe  farriers  term  It,  bis  g  re  a  fe  is  mekcd 
withm  him  ;  al  Ib  by  wearing  too  íkait 
a  üioe,  or  travellmgupon  hard  gronsül, 
The  general  methods  of  en  ring  this  dí- 
ftemper  are,  fíríl  to  pare  all  the  horfe?g 
foles  fo  thtn,  thatyou  may  fee  the  qairk : 
then  bleed  him  well  at  eveiy  toe  ;  ftop 
the  vein  with  tallo w  and  roíin  ;  snd  liasf- 
ing  taeked  hoilow  íhots  011  bis  feet, 
ftop  themwiih  bran,  tar,  and  talíow,  as 
boiling  hot  as  may  be  i  and  this  renes? 
once  in  two  days  for  a  wctk  togelher, 
aíier  which  let  htm  ha  ve  good  exeicíl^ 
&c.  or3  after  he  is  pared  ttin,  and  let 
blood  n  his,  toes,  ftop  bis  feet  wiih  cow'j 
dung,  k¡tchen-íeef  tar,  and  foüt,  boikd  to- 
gether,  and  poured  boiling-hot  into  thent* 
Foundering  in  the  chdt  may  proceed 
from  crudities  ín  the  íloma^bj  or  other 
infitmities,  obíhuíling  the  paífages  of 
the  kmgs  i  and  may  be  difeomed  by 
i  he  horie's  npt  being  able  to  bow  ]ú« 
joints?  and  being  once  laid,  he  cannot 
rifeagain  ;  his  legs  fwell,  &c. 
As  a  particular  remedy  for  ebeft-feuntí* 
eríng*  take  five  or  {is  pennyworih  of 
oil  of  peter,  and  mingle  it  with  an  eqiial 
quantity  of  ale,  or  beer  1  then  rub  iÍiíg 
mixture  with  your  hand  on  the  patt 
affeíled  ;  and  cáufe  a  red  hot  fire-fhúvel 
to  be  held  beíore  it  during  the  applica- 
tion, 

FOUNDERY,  or  FoündrYj  the  art  of 
calting  all  forts  of  metáis  into  different 
forms.  It  iikewífe  figniEes  the  woik- 
boufe,  or  fmeíting-hut,  wherein  thefe 
operations  are  perf^rmed, 

Founder Y  úf  finall- zvurks?  or  Cftjiing  k 
fand.   Ti*e  laúd  ufed  füí  calüng  fmh 
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¡gorfes,  Js,  at  firft,  of  a  pretty.foft,  yd- 
{owifti,  and  dammy  nature  ;  but  it  be- 
ing  ueceíFary  to  ftrew  cbarcoal  duíl  iti 
thc  monld,  ic  at  kngih  becomes  of  a 
quite  biackcoioiir.  T  h  i  s  fa  n  d  i  s  wor ke  d 
over  and  cver,  on  a  boa  id,  wíth  a  rol  ler, 
and  a  fort  of  knife  5  beíng  placed  ovrr 
a  trongh  to  reeeive  it,  after  h  ís  by  thefe 
means  fumciemly  prcpaned, 
Tbis  done,  they  take  a  wooden  board 
of  a  [eng*h  and  breadth  proporcional  to 
the  ibings  to  be  caft,  and  putting  a  Mge 
round  it,  ihey  frll  ít  with  fand,  a  little 
ni  ai  llent  d,  to  make  it  d  uly  co  h  ere,  T  h  en 
theytake  eilber  woed  or  metal  modtls 
of  what  they  íntend  to  cafr,  aud  apply 
ihcm  ib  to  lhe  moufd,  and  ¡n-efs  them 
into  the  fand,  as  to  lea  ve  thcir  imprefíion 
íhi-ie*  Along  ihe  muidle  of  the  moulcl 
ia  hiá  half  n  ímall  hrafs-cylinder,  as  tbe 
chíef  canal  for  tbe  metal  to  run  ihrough, 
when  melted,  into  the  models,  or  pac- 
íehis  i  and  from  this  chíef  canal  are 
placad  lev  eral  others,  which  extend  to 
each  model  or  pattern  placed  m  lhe 
fracne*  After  this  Trame  ís  finifhed, 
ihcry  take  out  the  parteros,  by  mft  loofen- 
ing  them  all  round,  that  the  fand  may 
riot  gire  way, 

en  thry  proceed  to  work  the  oíher 
half  of  thí  mould  with  the  fame  patterni 
,  in  juft  fnch  anorher  framef  only  that  it 
has  píns,  which,  entering  into  boles 
that  coneípond  to  it  ín  the  other,  make 
the  two  cnvíties  of  the  pattern  fall  ex* 
acily  on  each  other, 

The  fíame  thus  mould  ec!,  is  carried  to 
t lie  riu'frer,  who,  after  extendíng  the  chíef 
canal  cf  Lhe  counterp  *rt,  and  adding  the 
crofs  cañáis  to  the  levéis  J  models  in  both, 
snd  itrevving  mili  duft  o  ver  them,  dries 
them  in  a  kind  of  o  ven  for  that  por.» 
p&fe. 

Both  parts  of  the  mould  bemg  dry,  they 
are  joined  together  by  means  of  lhe  ptns  j 
and  to  preven t  their  givíng  wayt  by  rea- 
fon  oí  lhe  melted  metal  pafíing  through 
the  ehief  cyUndrical  canal,  they  are 
ftrewed  or  wedged  up  likc  a  kind  of  a 
prefs, 

."While  lhe  moulds  are  thus  preparíng, 
the  metal  is  fuíínp  ín  a  croe  i  ble  of  a  fize 
proportíonate  to  tbe  ^namíty  of  metal  iu- 
tended  to  be  caft. 

Eome  of  ihefe  fmall  worlc  founder's  far- 
naces  are  like  a  fmitb's  fot  ge  ^  odiers 
Hand  a  few  fcet  under-ground  for  the 
more  eafdy  and  fafety  tskíng  out  a 
wtíghty  pot  of  metal  j  wh  ích  ;s  done  b y 
«tfen*  of  a  cif€u4ar  longs  that  g?aí¿i 


round  the  top  of  the  crucibíe.  Wlien 
the  metal  k  melted,  the  workman  pours  " 
it  through  the  cbief  canal  oF  each  mould, 
which  conveys  it  to  every  diftinel  pattern, 
See  the  articles  Flux  and  Forge. 
When  the  mou lds  arecooliíh,  the frame ^ 
are  «nfcrewed,  or  vmwedged,  and  tbecalt 
work  taken  otit  of  the  fandj  which  fanoV 
is  worked  over  again  for  other  caít^ 
ings, 

FouKDEny  of  flatueK  The  cañíng  of 
ftatues  depends  on  the  dae  preparatbn  of 
the  pit,  the  core,  the  wax,  the  onter 
mou  Id,  the  inferior  fu  mace  to  melt  off 
the  wax,  and  the  upper  to  Fufe  thé  metal. 
The  pit  ts  a  hole  dng  in  a  dry  place  íbme- 
thing  deeper  than  the  jn tended  figure, 
and  made  atcordíng  to  the  ptomi-nence  oí 
cei  tain  parts  thereof,  íThe  infide  of  the 
pit  ís  commonly  Jined  with  ítone,  or 
brick  ;  or  when  the  figure  h  very  largc^ 
they  fomt times  work  on  the  g round,  and 
ra  i  fe  a  pro  per  fence  to  feíiít  the  irapulñoa 
of  the  melted  metal, 
The  inner  mou  Id,  or  core,  is  a  nide 
mafs  to  which  ís-  gíven  tbe  i n tended  acti- 
tud e  and  contours,  It  is  raifed  on  au 
iroti  -grate,  ílrong  e.ríough  to  fuftain  it, 
and  is  íhengtheiied  wrthín  by  fe  ve  ral 
bars  of  iron.  It  is  generally  míide  eithcr 
of  potter's  clay  T  mixed  with  ha  ir,  and 
horfe-dung  j  or  of  plafter  of  Paris  mixed 
with  bríck-duft*  The  ufe  of  the  core  is  te* 
fupport  the  wax,  theiheíl,  and  le  {Ten  the 
wdgh t  of  t be  m etal .  Tbe  ¡ ron- ba i  s  and 
the  core  are  taken  out  of  the  brafs  figure 
through  an  a  per  ture  left  irut  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  which  is  foldered  up  afterwards,  It 
is  neceffary  to  lea  ve  fomeof  the  iron-bars 
of  the  core,  that  contríbute  to  tbe  fteadi- 
nefs  of  the  projefting  part  wkhin  the 
brafs  figwe, 

The  wax  isa  reprefentation  of  the  m  * 
tended  ftatue.  If  it  be  a  piece  of  fcuíp- 
íurej  the  wax  íhould  be  alt  of  tbe  fculp* 
/  tor's  own  hand,  who  ufually  forms  it  on 
the  core;  though  it  may  be  wrought  fe- 
parately  iu  cavicies,  mouided  on  a  modeJ» 
and.  afterwards  arranged  on  the  riba 
of  iron  over  the  grate  5  fillmg  ihe  vacant 
fpace  ín  the  middle  with  liquid  plafter 
and  bríck-doít,  wherehy  the  inner  core  ii 
proportioned  as  tlie  feulptor  c arríes  on  the 
wax* 

When  the  wax,  which  is  the  ¡ntended 
Jtjhfcknefs  of,  the  metal  is  finiííied,  they 
fill  fmall  waxrn  lubes  perpendicular  to  ít 
from  top  to  bortom,  to  ferve  both  as 
can  ais  íor  the  conveyance  of  lhe  metaí 
ím  ¿vil  parts  of  l,he  work}  aad  as  vertt-, 

hütes, 
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frotes,  to  gíve  pafTage  fo  ttie  aírs  which 
woutd  otherwife  cccaíion  great  diforder, 
when  the  hot  metal  carne  to  encoin- 
país  it* 

The  worfcs  being  brought  thus  far,  mu  ti 
fre  covered  with  its  Alelí,  which  is  a  kind 
of  cruír  h¡ú  over  the  was,  and  which 
toemg  of  a  foft  matterj  eafily  receives 
the  impreífion  of  eyery  part,  which  is 
sfíerwatds  communicated  to  the  metal 
opon  its  taking  the  place  of  the  wax, 
between  the  íhdl  and  the  mould*  The 
inatter  of  tbts  outer  mould  is  variad  ac- 
cordíng  as  difFei-ent  layers  are  applied, 
The  mil  ís  generally  a  com  politlón  of 
da  y,  and  oJd  whitc  crucibles  wel  l 
ground  and  fifted,  and  mixed  up  wíth 
water,  tQ  the,  confíftence  of  a  colour  fit 
íor  painting :  accordingly  they  apply  it 
with  -a  pencilj  laying  ít  fe  ven  or  eight 
íitnes  over,  and  letting  it  dr'y  between 
whi  jes.  For  t  he  fe  co  nd  i  m  pi  e  íBon ,  tb  ey 
add  horfe-dung  and  natural  earth  to 
the  former  compofition,  The  third  im- 
p ni  filón  is  only  horfe-dung  and  earth- 
Laftly,  the  íhdl  Is  fiuimed  by  laying  on 
ieveral  more  ímpreílions  of  this  laft  rnat- 
ter,  made  very  thíck  with  the  hand, 
The  fhellj  thus  finiíhed,  ia  fe  cu  red  by 
Icveral  ¡ron-girts,  bound  round  it,  at 
Ebout  half  a  foot  diftance  from  cach 
other,  and  fajlened  at  the  bottom  to  the 
grate  under  the  ftatues  and  at  top  to  a 
cirde  of  ¡ron  where  they  all  termínate, 
If  t^e  ítatue  be  fo  bíg  that  it  would  not 
be  eafy  to  move  the  moulds  with  fafety, 
they  muítbe  wrought  on  the  fpot  where 
h  h  to  be  caft»  This  is  performed  two 
ways  :  ¡n  the  firll  a  fquare  hole  ís  dug 
under,  ground,  much  bigger  than  the 
mould  to  be  made  therein,  and  its  infide 
líned  witb  wálís  of  free-ftone,  or  bríck. 
At  ibe  bortom  is  made  a  hole  of  the 
fame  malcriáis  wíth  a  kind  of  fu  mace, 
havíng  íts  aperture  outwards:  in  this  is 
a  fire  made  to  dry  the  mould,  and  affer- 
wards  melt  the  wax.  O  ver  this  fu  mace 
is  placed  the  grate,  and  upon  this  the 
mould,  &c.  formed  as  above,  í«aflly, 
at  one  of  the  edges  of  the  íquare  pir,  is 
made  another  Jarge  furriace  to  inelt  the 
metal-  In  the  other  way,  it  is  fuflicient 
to  work  tbe  mcidd  above  ground,  but 
wíth  the  Itke  preeaution  of  a  fu  mace  and 
grate  underntath,  When  fiuííbed,  four 
walls  are  to  be  mn  a  round  it,  and. by. tbe 
fijie  rhfj-ecfk  a  maíBve  made  fot  a  melt- 
\v\f_  furnací.  For  the  rfft,  the  method 
\%  the  fame  ín  both*  The  mould  being 
íiaiíhkd»    and    inclofed   as    deferí  bed, 
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whelbev  under  ground  or  ábove  ^ 
modérate  tire  is  lighted  in  the  fu  mace 
tmder  \t}    and  the  whoJe  covertd  with 
planks,  that  the  wax  may  melt  gently 
dowor  and  run  out  at  pipes  contrived 
for  that  purpofe,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mould,  wbich   are   afterwárds  exaclly 
el  o  fe  d  witb  earrh,'  fo  íbon  as  the  wax  ia 
carried  off,    Thts  donf ,  the  hole  ís  filled 
up  wíth  bricks  thrown  in  it  at  random 
and  the  tiré  in  the  furnace  au^mented 
till  fucli  lime  as  both  the  bricks  and 
mould  become  red  hot,    After  this,  tlie 
fire  being  extinguiflied,  and  every  (]j¡ng 
cold  again,  they  uke  out  the  bricks  and 
fiJl  up  iherr  place  with  eartb#  moilbnedj 
and    a  litiJe  beattn  to  the  top  of  the 
mould,   ín  order  to  make  it  the  morí 
fitm   and  íteady,     Tliefe  preparatory 
mea  Tures  being  duly  taken,  tbere  remasus 
nqthtng  but  to  meit  ihe  metal,  and  itia 
it  into  the  moulu,    This  is  the  office  af 
the  furnace  alione  deícribed,  which  i 5 
commonly  made  in  the  form  of  an  oven 
with  tbree  aperttuesj  one  to  put  ín  the 
woodj  another  for  a  venr,  and  a  tlitrij 
to  run  the  metal  out  at,    From  this  ki[ 
aperture,  which  h  kept  very  clofer  wbilá 
tbe  metal  is  in  ftifion,  a  fmall  tube  h  h\ñ, 
whereby  tbe  melted  meúl  is  comqed 
into  a  ]arge  earthen  baíbn,  o  ver  the 
mould,  into  tbe  bottom  of  wbích  all  the 
bíg  branches  of  tht  jets,  or  cañs,  which 
are  to  convey  tbe  metal  into  all  the  parta 
of  the  mould j  are  mferted  ♦ 
Tbefe  cafts,  or  jets,  ate  all  te  r  mi  as  Id 
with  a  kind  of  plugs,  which  are  kept  1 
el  o  fe,  that,  upon  epening  ihe  furnace, 
tbe  brafs,  which  gúfhes  out  with  violencp, 
may  not  enter  any  of  them,  till  the 
bafon  be  fu  11  enbugh  of  matter  to  run 
into  tbem  all  at  once.    Upon  which  oc- 
caíion, they  poli  out  tbe  plugs,  which 
are  iong  iron-rods  with  a  head  at  one 
end,  c a  pable  of  ñllingthe  wholediameTet 
of  each  tube.    The  whole  of  the  fur- 
nace is  opened  with  a  long  piece  of  iren 
fitted  at  the  end  of  each  pole,  and  the 
mould  filled  in  an  inílant,  This  completa 
the  work  ín  relation  to  the  cafting  pait| 
tbe  reír,  being  the  fcnlptofs  or  carvefs 
bufinefs,  who  taking  the  figñre  out  of 
the  mould,  and  earth,  wherewifh  ít  ís 
encompafTed,  faws  off  the  jets  wíth  wjiich 
it  appears  coveied   over,  and  repaírs 
it  with  chiffels,  graverSj  puncheons,  &£. 
FO'JNDEftY  OF  Bells,    The  metal,  itis 
to  be  obíerved,  is  dífferent  forbellsj  íioirt 
what  it  is  for  íiatues},  there  l>eing  no 
tin  in  the  ft  a  tu  e-metal;  but  there  is  3  ijfot 
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ÍtldTamct!«ies  more,  ín"  the  bell-meial. 
See  the  aríide  Bell  . 
The  dimenííóns  of  the  core,  arid  the 
wax,  for  liellsj  íf  a  ríng  of'béils  éfped- 
a!ly,  are  not  íeft  tc>  chance,  but  muft 
be  mea  farad  on  a  fcnle,  or  diapafon, 
which  gíves  the  bei^ht3  aperture,  and 
thickneLs  necefiary  for  the  lev era!  tonés 
reqnired.  See  the  articlé  Diapasón. 
It  is  on  rhe  wax  that  the  fe  ve  ral  mould  - 
mgsand  other  ornamenta  are  formed  to 
be  veprefented  ín  relievo3  on  the  oütíide 
oí  the  bel!. 

The  bulmefs  of  bell-foundery  U  redu- 
ciré to  three  particular^  i-  The  pro- 
portion  of  a  he!  í.  -  1-  The  .forming  of 
the  mould  i  and,  3.  The  iiiekirig  oi  the 
metal. 

The  proportíons  ofour  beí!s  íb'ífer  niuch 
f'rom  thofe  cf  the  Chine  fe  r  In  ou'rs  rlie 
modern  proportions  are  So  make  the  di^ 
a  meter  Hfteen  times  the  rhicknfís  of  the 
bk'ím,  and  twdve  times  the  hésght, 
There  are  two  kirtds  of  preparations, 
<cfíRí.  the  íimpíe  and  the '  rel.ifi.ve  :  ihe 
former  are  thofe  proportlons  ónly  tíi  atare 
hetween  iheTeveral  parts  of  a  heíl,  to  ren- 
der-ít  fonorons  \  ihe  retative  proportíons 
efhbüib  a  requiiite  Uarmojiy  between  fe- 
vfiral  bells.  * 

The  parecida  rs  neceíTafy  for  niakíüg 
the  mould  of  a  he!!,  are,  i*  The  eaftti  : 
the  moft  cohefivé  is  the  beft:  it  inult  he 
well  aroüud  ?.ncl  h'ked,  to  /preven  £  án  y 
chinks*  %\  Biirk-Hone ;  which  mnít 
bt  ofsd  for  the  m,ine(  riiould,  or  core, 
and  for  the  fttmace.  3.  Ht>rfe  dnfíjr, 
i ; ,  and  hemp,  mixed  with  the  eárth,  to 
reriJer  the  eement  more  bíading.  4  The 
wax  for  mfcnptÍoris¿  coats  of  antis,  &cm 
.5»  The  taÜouv  equ:ilíy  míxed  uviih  the 
wax,  ín  order  to  ptit  a  flioht  lay  of  it  up- 
an the  omev  mould,  b'efore  any  letters  are 
applied  to  it.  6.  Tlie  coals  to  di  y  the 
moiihí, 

Foí  m.Iííncr  the  ,moníJ,  they  have  a 
fcafFoldconíillinjr  of  foitr  boards,  rang-ed 
upon  trefíVis.  Unonthi?,  they  caí  ry  tbe 
car th#  grofsly  dibited,  to  mlx  it  with 
Jioife-dung,  beatlng  the  wliole  with  a  large 
fp¡i  tula. 

Th e  com pa (Tí s  of  conrt ni 8 ion  the  ch?ef 
inítrument  for  müking  the  mould,  which 
con(íft  of  tWQ í  difíerent  jomed  by  a 
third  prece.  And  laft  of  al  t(  fbe  fono* 
ders  /h  ti  ves,  í.n  which  are  the  érigrav  ■ 
ín^s  oí  the  ¡etttrsj  carlHdgés,  coats  of 
íirms,  &c. 

Tíisy  firft  dr^  a  hole,  of  a  fsijíídeíit 
díj)th  to  íTírntain  the  tiicyíd  of  tkc  belií 
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toge ! h er  w t ih  the  c afe?  or  cannor,  itn- 
der  ground  i  and  about  fix  i  n ches  Jower 
than  tbe  terreplam,  whére  the  woilc  is 
perForn-jed.  The  hole  muít  be  wide 
etiongh  fo¡-  a  free  pafüge  between  the 
moold  and  walk  of  the  hole  ;  or  between 

■  one  mofüid  and  anoihér,  when'  íéveral 
bel I s  are  to  h?  caft;  ALt  the  cénter  of  ihe 
hole  h  a  rhkc  erefted,  that  ís  ftrong- 
ly  faftened  In  the  ground.  This  fbp- 
portfí  an  íron>peg,  orí  which  the  pivot 
of  the  fecíín<!  branch  of  the  rompaífes 
turns.  The  íl?.ke  Ís  encompaiTed  widi 
a  ioTid  hnck--work,  perfecíty  round, 
e bou c  ba!f  a  fbot  higb,  and  of  tbe  prs- 
poíed  belTs  diameter.  Thts  they  cal!  a 
míll  ítosic  1?he  parís  of  the  morí!d  are 
thf  cote,  rhe  rrtodél  óf  the  bejl?  and  the 
fu*1]},  When  the  outer  futface  of  the  coi  e 
ís  formed,  they  begí'íi  to  raí  fe  the  core, 
which  is  made  of  Hricks  that  are  lai  1  ¡11 
cóürfHs  of  eqm\  heiglit  úpon  a  lay  of 
plain  earth.  At  the  layíng  each  bríck, 
they  b  ing  nri\r  ir  thé  biar^ch  of  the 
conipafiesj  on  which  the  corte  of  U^e 
core  is  fliapedj  Ib  as  thaf  there  way  re- 
ma in  between  it  and  the  curve  the 
tance  of  a  I  ne,  to  be  alterwards  filie  d 
up  with  íayers  of  cernen t.    The  work 

■  h  contimíed  tb  the  top,  onlyjeaving  an 
opening  for  the  co?ds  ío  bake  the  corr# 
Tbií  wor!<  is  covered  wiih  a  Sayer  of 
CP]n5Tir>  tríade  of  carth  and  fioi fe-rhid^, 
o'n  whi^h  they  more  the  compíífes  or" 
con ^rn ilion,  lo  rn « ke  it  of  an  even 
ftti  api h n tris  every  w h ere* 

Tiitínlt  hyer  being  ifinlíbed,  'they  put 
the  fice  to  the  core,  by  filling  it  baíf 
with  coáh>  through  a  o  opening  that  is 
kf[rt  fhx.it,  dunrjg  the  baking,  w¡ih  a 
cake  df  earth,  that  has  bei-Ti  íV  par  ate!  y 
bakíd.  TIk  ñi  íi  fije  confmnes  che  fí;rke, 
and  the  fire  is  ieft  in  the  core  balf,  or, 
fometimcsT  a  whols  day  :  tlie  ññ\  lavec 
berng  thmotighly  dry;  they  co-vrr  tt  with 
a  fecoiid ,  ihird,  and  foMfth  5  each  heíng 
finnothed  hy  the  i>oartl  of  the  corn  p^ílcs, 
and  thoronghly  dried  bef  ove  they  proceed 
to  anotiier. 

The  core  b  ing  completed,  they  t-^ke 
tbe  compíJÍTes  to  pieces,  with  ir^ent  to 
cut  ofF  the  rhickncls  of  the  rnodel,  and 
the  compañ^*i  are  immedNitely  püt  ín 
their  p!areTto  hegín  a  Eccond  pie  ce  of 
tiie  mcmlH.  ít  cunriíts  of  a  mixture  of 
earth  and  haír}  applied  with  the  hand 
on  th-  cor^  in  fa veril  c?kes  thar  cíi^fe 
to^etlier.  Thiswcíik  iS  finíflied  by  íe- 
veraj  layerq  of  a  tbínner  cetneíit  of  the 
fa  ivse  irnaíterj  ímootheü  hy  ihe  Cüiii.^^fi^ 
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and  tlioroughfy  dried,  befare  anolher  is 
h\d  on,  Tbe.Ji.rft  layer  ofthe  model  is  a 
mixture  cf  wax  and  g  re  a  fe  fj>reaíl  om* 
the  whole.  After  wSjícIi  me  ap^lietl  che 
íiifcriptíonsj  coafs  oí  arfas,  féfc,  befmear.- 
ed  wSth  a  pencil  dipped  in  a  v<üVl  ofwax 
m  a  ehafEttg-díf]]  ;  thís  is  done  fiar  every 
3ettei\  Before  ihe  íheJi  h  begun,  the 
«ompafies  ave  taken  to  píeces,  ro  cut  olf 
al]  the  wood  that  filis  the  place  oí  the 
thicknefs  to  be  gi.véií  to  the  fhell, 
The  fu  ft  layer  is  the  fame  eartb  with  the 
reft3  fified  ver  y  fine¡  whilft  it  ¡s  témper- 
ing  in  water*  it  is  mixed  with  cow's  hair, 
to  make  it  cohete*  The  whoie  beíng  a 
thin  cuijis,  is  gently  poured  on  the  mg~ 
Jdd3  that  filie  eüaclly  all  the  íinuofities  of 
the  figures,  and  this  is  repeated  ttll 
the  whqle  is  two  lines  thick  over  the  ino- 
del.  When  this  layar  is  thoroughly  dríed, 
they  cover  ít  wiih  a  fecond  oí  the  farne 
marte r ,  bu  t  fe  me  1  h  in  g  t  h  i  eke  r  :  when  ibis 
fecond  layer  becomes  cf  fome  conMeñce, 
they  anply  the  compaífes  agaín,  and  üght 
&  fire  in  the  core,  Toas  to  melt  oír  the  wax 
of  the  infcripttoríS,  ísV. 
^.fter  this,  they  go  on  with  otfier  layen 
cf  the  fhell,  by  means  of  the  compafTes.  4 
He  re  they  add  to  thecow^s.  hair  -si  quán¿. 
ti  ty  of  hemp,  fpread  opon  tbe  Iayersa  and 
afterwards  fmcothed  by  the  boa  i  d  of  the 
compaffes.  The  thicknefs  of  the  fhell 
comes  to  four  or  fi  ve  mches  lower  than 
the  mill-ftone  btfore  obferved,  and  (nr- 
rounds  k  quite  Hofe,  wbich  prevenís  the 
extravaíaiion  of  [lie  metal.  The  wax 
íhould  he  taken  oul  before  the  mehing  of 
tbe  meta], 

Tbe  ear  of  the  beil  requires  a  fepa raí e 
\vorka  wiíicll  is  done  dnrm£  (he  dryingof 
the  forera  í  incruÉtations  of  the  cemeníj 
It  has  fe  veri  1  ings?.  tbe  feventh  ís  calleé 
the  ínidge,  and  unites  the  oibers,  bemg 
a  perpendicular  fupport  to  flrengthen  the 
curves*  It  has  an  a  per  tu  re  at  the  top,  to 
admít  a  ]arge  i ron  pe g,  bent  aí  the  bor- 
tom  ;  and  this  is  introduced  into  two 
boles  in  the  beam,  íaflened  with  two 
ílrong  ír<m-keys.  There  are  modeJs  made 
of  the  ríngs,  wíih  rnaífes  of  heaten  eai  th, 
that  are  drtcd  in  the  ñ7e3  in  order  to  ha  ve 
the  3;uüow  of  them,  The  fe  ríngs  are 
gen  tí  y  preflcd  upon  a  layer  of  eanh  and 
!C0w?5  h¡dr,  one  half  of  its  depth  ^  and 
then  ta kan  cut3  witiiout  breaking  thtí 
mould,  Tbisopcration  is  repeated  twelve 
íisues  for  twelve  half-mouldg,  that  two 
and  twouiitud  rnay  make  the  hollows  of 
|líe  ík  rings ;  Uie  jame  they  do  for  the 
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bol  lo  w  tbe  brídge,  and  bake  them  al? 
to  unite  them  together. 
Upon  the  open  phee  léft  for  the  coals  to 
be  puf  in,  sre  placed  the  rings  that  con (l¡ - 
tute  the  ear,  They  firit  put  into  this  open 
place  tbe  iron  -iing  lo  fupport  the  clapp« 
of  tbe  beil  ^  then  they  make  a  round  cake 
cf  clay,  to  ñ31  up  the  dia  meter  of  the 
thieksieís  of  the  core.  This  cake,  after 
baking,  is  chpped  upon  the  openirjg,  and 
foldcri  ed  with  a  thin  moj  car  fpread  ove: 
it,  which  binds  the  cover  clofe  to  the 
core.  '  ' 

J'he  hollow  of  the  model  is  MUed  w\\]v 
an  earthj  íbfñciently  moiíí,  to  ñx  on  ih» 
place,  which  ís  ílrewcd,  at  feveral  times, 
upon  the  cover  of  the  core  }  and  they. 
beat  .it  geutly  with  a  pe(llef  to  a  proper 
beight  j  and  a  workman  fmootris  thé 
éarth  at  top  with  a  wooden  troweí  dipped 
in  water; 

Upon  this  cover»  to  be  taken  ofF  afsei^ 
wardSj  they  aífemble  ibe  ho]3ows  of  the 
rings.  When  every  thing  is  in  its  pro- 
ppv  place,  they  íhengther.  the  outfides  of 
the  hotlows  with  naOrtai^  in  crdtrfo  bmd 
them  with"  the  bridge,  and  leeep  them 
Iteady  at  the  bottom,  by  means  of  a  cafeé 
of  ihe  fáme  n^ovtar,  which  filis  up  the 
whole  aperture  of  the  íhelj,  Thi&  they 
Jet  dry3  that  it  may  be  removed  withoní 
bt  eaking*  To  make  room  for  the  metal 
they  pulí  olf  the  holló ws  of  the  rings, 
fbrough  which  ihe  metal  is  to  pafs,  be- 
fore tt  eníers  into  tbe  vacua  ty  of  the 
mould,  The  IheJ]  being  unloaded  of  its 
ear,  they  ra  rige  bndev  the  mi!l-Hone  fife 
or  fix  pieces  of  wood,  about  two  feet 
ionss  and  thick  enon^h  to  reach  almoít 
'the  lower  parí  of  the  íhtll ;  betwten  thefé 
abd  the  mould  they  drive  in  wooden 
wedges  wiih  a  mallet,  to  íhake  the  fhell  of 
the  modd  whéreon  it  i¿¡1í,  fo  as  to  bef 
pnlled  up,  and  got  out  of  the  pit« 
^Vhen  Mhis  and  the  wax  are  removed, 
they  brenk  tbe  model  and  the  layer  cf 
éarih,  üirotigh  whicb  ibe  metal  muít  nm¡ 
frorn  the  hotfow  of  the  rings,  benvetn 
the  bel]  and  ihe  Core-  They  fmoke  the 
Mide  bf  the  íheli,  by  buming  ftraw  ur,- 
der  ir,  that  helps  to  fmooih  the  lurface  of 
the  bel).  Then  ihey  put  the  fliell  (ti  tbe 
place3  fo  as  to  leave  ibe  lame  interval  be- 
twreen  that  and  the  core3  and  before  the 
holló ws  of  tbe  rings  or  the  cap  are  put 
ón  againj  they  add  two  vents,  that  artí 
united  to  tbe  rings,  and  to  each  other,  hy 
a  mafs  of  bakcd  cement,  After  whicti 
they  put  0$       ma&  oí  ihe  cap, 
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rhgtj  and  the  yeot,  o  ver  tU¿  ífielí,  and 
foklerít  with  thln  cemcnt.  which  is  da  ied 
gradualk  by  covering  it  with  búr/níng 
coals,  Ttien  they  fiH  up  the  pit  with 
éárth,  heatíng  it  ÚTongly  all  the  timé, 
round  tbe  mould. 

The  ftirnace  has  a  place  for  the  fue,  and 
anüfcher  for  the  mctaU  The  fíre-place 
has  a  large  cliimney  with  a  Jpacioits  a'Jh- 
h'ble.  The  fu  mace  which  contaihs  tlie 
metal,  is  vaulted*  wftofe  bottom  h  made 
of eartb,  rammed  down  ;  the  reít  ¡s  buik 
with  brick.  It  has  four  ápei  tures  ¡  the 
firít,  through  which  the  ña  me  Reverbe- 
ra tes  i  the  íécond  fcdofcd  with  a  ftopple 
that  is  opened  íbr  the  metal  to '  run.j  the 
others  are  to  fe  para  te  the  drofs,  or  feorise, 
bf  the  metal  by  wooden  rakes  i  through 
thefe  bu:  a  per  !u  res  paíTes  the  tliick  fnuike* 
The  gvound  of  ihe  furnace  ís  buik  ílap- 
ing,  fer  the  metal  to  ron  down. 

FouNdB&y  of gre&t gutis  muí  mortar  f\ue$> 
The  method  of  cafting  thefe  pie  cea  is' 
littlc  díffereof  from  that  of  beíls :  they 
are  rtin  majfly,  wíthout  any  core,  being 
determined  by  the  hóílow  of  ihe  Í1H1  j 
and  chey  are  aftéfwards  hored  with  a 
fíeel  trepang  that  is  worked  eíiher  by 
lnoríes,  or  a water-mili, 
For  Che  metal ,  parts,  proportions,  &c* 
of  thefe  piecei?,  fee  Cann&k« 

istttf  FQUNPEftv,.  or  GaJIing  ofprmtkg 
tettets.  The  nrlt  thing  reqúilite  is  lo 
prepare  good  ílcel-purcheSj  on  the  face 
of  which  ¡s  drawn  the  exael  í}*ape  of  the 
lfitter  with  pen  and  mk,  if  the  letier  be 
large,  or  with  a  bnootb  blurited  po=nt  of 
a  needle,  if  Jmall  i  ánd  thén3  with  pro- 
per  gravtrp,  th«  cutíei"  digs  deep  bftween 
the  ftrokes,  letting  the  inarks  ftand  on 
the  punch  i  the  work  of  holbwíng  be- 
ing  generally  regula!  ed  by  Uiedepthof 
.the  counter  punch  :  then  he  files  the  out- 
fíde,  till  it  ¡s  fit  for  rhe  trice; 
They  ha  ve  a  mould  to  ¡uítify  the  matrices 
by,  which  conlííU  of  an  upper  and  itridt*r 
parí*  büth  whích  are  alike,  excepr  the 
!-oüI  and  fpnng  behind*.  and  a  fmall 
j^indíHi  wire  in  the  upper  part,  for 
making  the  nick  in  the  íhank  of  the  kj;-.. 
ter.  Thefe  two  parts  are  ex  a  £1  i  y  fiited 
ínto  each  othí  ^  being  a  ma!e  aiui  fe- 
tnale  g^ge,  to  flíde  backwards  and  for- 
ward?,  See  the  article  Gage. 
Then  th&y  j uítify  the  ir.ould,  by  caílíng 
abo  ti  i  twenty  íampíes  of  Itttera,  which 
are  fet  ín  a  compollng-ftíck>  with  the 
rticks  towaids  the  nght  hafidr^axid  cem* 
paríng  thefe  every  way  with  the'pattefn- 
letí e r í j  fet  u p  i d  the  í a m€' m a n íier ,  ihey 
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find  the  e^aíl  meafure  of  £he  body  to  be 
caíh 

Ncxt  tbey  prepare  the  íiiatrix,  which  fe 
of  brafs  or  copper¿  an  íocb  and  a  half 
Jongt  and  of  a  proportionable  thickneís 
to  the  fi^e  oí  the  letter  'á  ís  to  cenrain.  In 
th is  metal  is  Ibnk  the  face  of  the  lettt]-, 
by  Itriking  the  letter- punch  the  ttepth  of 


After  this,  -the  lides  and  face  of 
the  tina  trice  aré  jtiftifiexi^  and  cleartd,  with 
fifepj  of  áll  bunchings  that  havé  been 
.  made  by  íihkin^  the  punch, 
Then  it  is  hrought  to  the  fu  mace,  whkh 
is  built  upright  uf  bríck  with  fcwr  fquarc 
fides,  and  a  ítone  at  top,  ih  whicli  is  a 
hole  for  the  ^an  to  íland  in,  They  have 
fe  v  t:  i-a  1  o  f  t  h  t  í b  f  □  rn  a  c  es ,  S  e  e  t  h  e  artic  1  e 
Furnace, 

Pnhting-ktters  are  made  of  lead,  hard- 
ened  with  i  ron  or  íiubnáils,  To  make 
the  ¡ron  run,  they  mingle  an  equal  weight 
of  antimony,  beaten  fmall  in  an  i  ron 
mbrtarj  and  Rub  naiis  together.  They 
charge  a  pj  oper  number  of  earthen  pot?, 
that  bear  the  fíre,  with  the  two  ingredi- 
erats,  as  f'idl  as  they  can  hold,  and  melt 
it  ih  an  open  furnace^  built  fer  that  puf- 
poíe.  S  e  the  article  Flux* 
Whtn  it  bubbles,  the  i  ron  is  then  melted, 
but  ir  evapora  tes  very  inucb»  This  nieh- 
ed  compoft  is  ladlcd  into  a  o  irou-por> 
wherein  'is  melted  leadj  that  is  f  xed  rh  a 
fornace  clofe  to  the  former,  3  Ir)  of  melted 
"iion  to  25  of  had  ¡  this  they  incorpo- 
róte aecurding:  to  srt, 
The  caíler  tskin^  íhe  pan  o^  the  ftore, 
and  having  kindied  a  good  ñre>  heTets 
ihe  pan  ¡n  aga.in,  and  metal  in  ít  to  melt* 
If  it  be  a  ímaü-bodied  lutíer,  ora  ijijn 
letter  whh  great  hodies,  that  he  Sntende 
to  caír,  bis  metal  rnuífc  be  very  hor,  and 
fome-itíies  red  hotj  to  make  the  letter 
come,  Then  taking  a  ladle,  of  whjch 
ht;  has  fevei  al  forts,  ihat  will  hold  as 
much  as  will  make  the  letter  and  brcak> 
lií  Jayí  Ít  at  the  hols  where  the  fíame 
buril  a  cut  ;  then  !|e  ties  a  Ibui  leatheiv 
cut  with  st-s  narrow  end  again^t  the  face, 
to  the  leather  groo  ve  of  the  matr  ice,  by 
whipping  a  brown  thread  twice  about  the 
kather  groove>  and  faftening  the  thread 
with  a  knot#  Then  he  püts  both  pieceís 
of  the  mould  together,  and  ihe  matrire 
into  the  njatrícc-cheek  \  and  places  the 
foot  of  the  matrice  00  the  ííooi  of  (he 
mouldj  and  the  broad  end  of  the  Ieatlí¿r 
on  rhe  wood  of  the  upper  haft  of  the 
me u Id,  bnt  not  tíght  up,  left  it  btnder 
the  foot  of  the  ma trice  from  finking  clofe 
down  updn  the  ítoolj  in  a  írain  of  work* 
%  G  %  After. 
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¿/terwa;ds  la  yin  g  a  litrle  roHivon  the  up^ 
per  pait  qf  the  mouldj  and  having  bis 
caíljng-Iáále  hot,  he>  whh  the  bollmg 
fjdeT  mella  the  roEin  and  prc.Tcs  the  brosd 
Cfld  of  the  leather  barrí  do\vr¡  en  the  wced 
and  fo  faítens  it  thereto.  Now  be  comes 
to  cattínír,  vfben  placing  ■  lío  under  half 
of  ths  mottld  in  bis  leí't  haud,  with  tbe 
book  or  jag  forward^  lie  hoíds  the  ends 
of  its  wood  between  the  iower  part  of  üie 
balt  of  bis  thumh  and  ftis  three  hínder 
fingérsj  then  be hys  tlie  up>er  h¿!£  uf 
tbe  mould  11  pon  the  under  h a ] x}  fó  asjhe 
msle  g:ig?s  may  tal  1  into  ihe  female  s 
and,  i'.t  the  fame  time,  the  foqt  ofthe 
in  9 trice  places  íífeif  imon  the  ítool,  and 
clafping  bis  lefr  hand  thumh  ftrbngly  o  ver 
tbe  üpper  half,  he  nimbly  catches  hold 
of  the  bow  or  fprlng,  wíih  bis  rrght  hand 
fingere  at  the  rop  of  it,  snd  his  (humb 
unarr  ítj  and  places  the  poínt  of'itagainíi 
-  the  middle  of  the  notch  in  tbe  báckiide  of 
the  iratiirCj  prefling  n  foiwards  as  wtll 
towards  the  mould,  as  downwards,  <hy 
ihe  fhottlder  of  tbe  noich,  dolé  Lipón  tbtí 
ftool,  wbtle  at  the  fame  time  with  bis 
limder  fín'gerSj  as  áforefafd,  he  drs ws  tbe 
under  ha.íf  of  the  motil  d  towards  the;  hall 
of  hísihumb,  and  ihrulls,  by  the  |tóJl  of 
his  thumfoj  ihe  iipoer  part  towíirds  bis 
fingers,  that  both  tbe  rcgifUrs  of  the 
m^Lihl  may  prefs  agaínEf  boh  lides  of  tlie 
níat! k'e,  and  his' t humb  and  fmcers  pseís 
both  íide*  of  tbe  rrióuld  clofe  toEeiher. 
Thcn  be  mkes  the  bsndle  oí' hk  Jadk  in 
■his  right  hand,  and  wi(H  the  hall  oí  it 
gives  nvo  ot'  :bree  ítr^kes  outwards  u  pon 
I he  faiftfce  o|  tbe  irudled  metrd,  to  clear 
ñ  oi  the  feum  5  tht-n  be  ta  líes  np  tbe 
Jadíe  fullj  and  hiving  the  mould  ín  rbe 
leh  hvmdf  turns  bis  íeft  ílde  a  hule?  from 
the  fitrnace,  and'bríngs  the  geat  cf  his 
ladíe  lo  \  \\í:  inouib  of  líie  niould  5  and 
tnrbs  the  tipper  part  of  hts right  hand  to- 
vvards  him,  10  po«r  \ha  inetal  in ro  ir, 
whíle,  ai  rlie  íante  infíant,  be  pnts  tbe 
moolf)  in  bis  Jeft  hand  fbrward^  to  re- 
ceive  (htí  metal  with  fi  ílrong  fli^ke^  not 
only  into  tbe  bodies  of  the  AKiild,  bnr? 
wliile  the;met£l  is  yet  hot,  !iWb  ihe  very 
ínce  of  4  Jie  rjsarnce?  ro  receive  üs  pe  [fuá 
form  there  as  well  au  in  tbe  íliAnk.  Thrn 
he  ískts  the  iipper  baíf  oftbe  niould  oíT, 
by  ptacing  his  righttbumb  on  (be  end  of 
tbewood  riext  his  kft  rhuirib,  and  bis 
two  utiddle  fiivgers  ai  {Uc  oiher  end  of  the 
wood  :  bir  tofies  tñe  Itttt  Yy  l>re"k  and  all, 
oí  tí  ujíoii  a  fí^ert  o^  vvsiírr  p'ajWi  Iaí¿ 
on  a  bmcb;  3  Jií.ik  btyónd  bis  Jen  hiiid  j 
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and  then  h  readv  to  cali  anorher  letter* 
as  btfoie,  and ''Jikewife  the  whole  ntuí>btt 
in  that  mati  ix, 

Tbtnj  boy  sí  j  commonly  employed  fon  his 
puipofe,  fepai are  tbe  brraks  fiom  th« 
íhar.ks,  and  rub  them  on  a  fione,  and 
aires  wards  a  man  curs  ihem  a!l  of  arr  even 
height,  whích  finifhes  ilie  fount  for  the 
ufe  of  the  pi inter.  Sée  tbe  ntxc  anide, 
A.  woikman  w¡ll  or  dina ri|y  calt  3000  of 
ibefe  letíers  ín  a  day.  Tbe  per'fefiipn of 
ietters  tb  us  ca.fi,  confíÜs  ín  ihtrir  being 
alí  feveratly  íquare  and  ítraighí  on  every 
íide  í  and  a  11  ^enerally  of  the  fame  height7 
and  fvenly  líned,  withóot  looping  one 
vvny  or  í  i  tícít'liér  too  hig  in  (lie  foot, 
nov  tbe  head  wtli  groovtdj  ib  as  the 
Cwo  tx!remes  of  th<7  ínot  concain  haJf  the 
body  of  tbe  letter ;  and  wtll  groiifid, 
barbee),  and  feraped,  with  a  iénTible  notcli, 
See  the  article  PRi^iMSG, 
FOUNT,  or  Fo nt,  atuong  piíiuers,  a  fet 
or  qnnntity  of  letters,  and  a)3  M.he  nppen, 
dages  beíonging  thertto,  as  rumer^S  tha- 
racfej s,  qnadrateSj  poii, ts7  &c.  c^lt  by  a 
jetrer  f^nnderj  and  forted.  FonnTS  are 
large  dr  íinslJ^  according  tü  tbe  dumand 
oí  the  piiítter,  \\\\o  oukys.  thíin  by  ihe 
Imndred  we'tghr.  or  by  fhecis,  WEien. 
a  primer;  orders  a  fon nt  of  ñ ve  hundí  ed> 
he  means  that  Tbe  fountj  coníiíting  of 
Jesrtis,  poinTS,  fpaces,  quadrate.*,  Wc< 
íhall  weigh  <¡oo JÍ3,  Wbeh  he  demanda 
a  fount  cí  ton  fhe^Es,  it  ¡s  nnd^rilocd, 
that  with  that  fount  be  fhall  be  able  lo 
coínpofe  ten  íljeers,  or  twenty  form?, 
wifhont  being  ohbged  to  didríhutc,  1\\t 
fonnder  lakés.  bis  ir.eaíures  accor óhígly  ; 
h e  t  v c kon  ñ  1  %  a  ib  -  for  a  íh eet,  inel ud  ing 
the  ouad(ates3  &c,  or  &o  lo,  for  'a  ibmi, 
vAúch  is  only  ba¡r'  a  hVet :  not  that 
the  íh e e t  ai wa  y  ?  w« i ghs  12 o  I :> ,  or  ( b e 
fbrm  6o  Íte,  on  the  centras  y,  ir.  varíes  ac- 
eoj  ditEg  to  the  íi^iof  tbe  form  j  btlsdc?,  ■ 
ir  is  aíways  1uppo:ed  tbaMbere  are  let- 
ters  left  in  the  caits.  As  rhererore  evuy 
ft:í;et  does  not  com  pi  ehtnd  the  fame  num- 
ber  of  Ittcer?,  ñor  the  fáme  fort  üí'ki- 
tersj  we  muir  &b ferré,  that,  as  ín  every 
3a no u age  fome  founds  recm  mort  fit- 
qtieruly  tban  otbers,  lome  letlers  will  be 
in  much  more  ufe,  and  oí  tener  repeaicd 
than  oibíisr  and  conítqnentlj^  iheir  rells 
or  caftfi  ilion  ¡d  he  belter  ñored  than  Ibófe 
oftbe  leltejs  wliicii  do  not  recur  fb  fre* 
qucntSyí  thtií,  a  fount  does  not  contarn 
an  equal  nttmber  cf  a  and  A,  or  of  b 
and  ¿,  £fr,  the  l^íter'-foundcrs  ta  ve 
therefOie  a  lili  oi  tcuiíF,  cr;  ai  tlit  Trenfli 
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cali  It,  apolket  hy  which  tbey  regitiaté 
the  pWportions  between  the  different  loria 
df  charafcWs  that  cotnpufe  a  fount ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  this  tarífP  will  vary  in 
dífFerent  ianguages,  but  will  remain  the 
fame  íbr  a II  fojls  of  characleis  empioyed 
in  the  fame  language. 

FOUNTATNf>¿f,  in  phitofopby,  a  fpríng 
íbu  rce  o !  w;l te r  r í Cijas  011 1  of  Mi  e  ea  rt  h . 
A  mon  g  the  ant  ien  ¡  %  fon  n  tai  ti  s  w  ere  b  e  Id 
fecred,  and  even  woi flnpped  as  a  t  md  of 
divinities.  For  ihe  phamomena,  tbeory, 
and  orígjti  of  fouotains  or  fprings,  lee  the 
artícle  Sr.eU-N<%. 

Foumtain,  or  Artificial  Fountain,  m 
hydraulics,  calted  alio  a  jet  d'¿¿m,  is  a 
contrivance  by  wbích  water  is  violently 
fpouted  tapwards. 

The  tbeory  of  íúuntalns}  in  regard  to  the 
añion  of  the  (je vera!  partí  of  a  fluid  up- 
en éach  other,  dependa  on  the  folio  wing 
principies.  Ir  has  been  fhewn,  under 
the  anide  Fluid,  rhat  water  coming 
ftem  a  reíervoir,  asABCD  {píate  CV. 

it)  thratigii  the  pipe  EFGH,  will 
rife  from  ¡he  Welt  pai  t,  G,  to  the  fame 
altitude  H,  in  the  part  G  H,  as  is  upón 
a  leve!  with  the  fnrfate  of  1  he  water  Á.B, 
in  the  referyoir ;  -tnd  aífo>  that  it  thüs  role 
fj  om  the  pofpí  Gj  hy  a  forcé  of  preffure 
próportiohal  to  the  altitude  cf  the  water 
111  ihe  rcfu-vch\  which  is  equal  to  the  al- 
titude G  H,  Now  it  is  ver  y  evidVnt  rhat 
the  tu  be  G  H  Ufelf  cari  contribute  no- 
ihíng  Jowards  the  waterí  rifing  in  it  j  on 
the  con ri  a ry  it  rather  i  rn  pedes  libe  afcejnr', 
hy  the  ÍHÑipn  it  cccafions  to  the  pa  nicles 
wlnch  ¡]iove  agiinít  the  interna!  fu  t  race 
thercof,  Therefore,  íf  the  párt  G  H  be 
takeriaway,  The  water  would  rife  to  "Jie 
fame  height  H,  excfpting  fo  far  a^ft/is 
obltrufted  by  othtr  corscurring  meidents  5 
for  in  a  II  fonntains  the  height  G  I  is 
fcmewhüt  leík  than  G  H}  ihe  height  of 
tbe  tube  for  the  fol  1  o  w  i  n  g  rea ib r,s  :  í  * 
The  air's  re  fritan  ce  ts  a:i  obiíi  uclion  to 
the  jet,  and  diminifhes  Ets  height  ¡  and 
írnce  vve  know  that  the  icÍJÍtance  of  flú  ids 

proportEojial  to  the  íejuares  of  the  velo- 
ciiVj  and  ihe  deHcíenc.y  of  ihe  heiglu  H  I 
h  propo! rional  to  the  reí) flanee  j  thfre- 
fore  a  jet  that  pbys  wirh  a  dcuble  velo- 
city,  wiJl  ha  ve  that  deficlency  four  itnies 
aü  great  5  and  rwith  three  times  ihe  velo- 
cityj  nine  times  as  great,  and  (o  onf 
2,  Tbe  fecoTio1  impedímeot  is  the  fnc- 
TioiVa^ainít  the  fieles  of  the  bole,  and  the 
ádjutage  ¿t  CI  ^  and  fmce  üns  is  in  pro- 
per  ti  o  11  tullir  quantiLy  of  fmface  ¡n  the 
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hole,  it  will  lie  greater  in  a  Tmall  hole 
tban  in  a  great  oncj"  in  refpeél  to  tbe  bo- 
íl y  of  the  ípoviting  water 5  beeaufe  the  jet 
will  Encreaíe  in  magnitude  witK  ihe  fcjúare 
of  tlie  diameter  of  the  bole,  whereas  the 
rcfiitance  will  tncreafeonly  withthe  dia- 
meter  fimply  ;  or,  a  lude  wlth  twice  the 
dramétei"  eniits  fout  times  the  water,  and 
givírs  hut  twice  the,  refdlance  rhis  makes 
a  fmall  jet  rile  to  lefs  height  than  a  Un -ge 
one'íVbm  tbe  fame  foontain.  3»  Atbiid 
imptdcment  a  rifes  fa  om  henee,  that  íince¡ 
all  the  partides  fet  otit  f¡om  G,  wiih  an 
equal  velocity,  and  thís  Vftocity  is  con- 
tinua lly  diminiíliingj  k  folluws,  that  tbe. 
vdociry  of  ihe  inferior  pares  is  greater 
lijan  the  velociíy  of  tbe  parts  abovethem, 
and  therefore  muít  in  Jbme  degree  ítrike 
agalnít  ibem  :  by  which  inrbpulfe,  lince 
fluids  move  every  way,  the  pa nicles  w¡H 
be  L-rged  fide-ways,  and  the  colnmn  of 
fh¿  jet  b  eco  me  wider,  and  confequently 
ñioi  ter  tban  it  would  otherwífe  be»  4. 
Tbe  fonrth  can  fe  wby  jets  do  not  rife  to 
the  height  of  the  reiét  voirs,  is  beca  ufe 
the  water  u  pon  tbe  top  of  tbe  jet  does  not 
inHiiediately  rnn  off,  but  íprcading  imo 
a  head,  líes  wlth  iis  weíght  upon  the  af- 
cendíng  water  below,  and  hinders  it  from 
iihng  íb  bigh  as  it  wonld  otherwífe  do: 
tbts  will  appear  by  incÜntng  the  jet  a 
little,  that  the  npper  water  may  not  bear 
upon  the  rííing  Ih  eam  j  for  the  jet  will 
then  pby  hijshery  but  be  lefs  beanfífuL 
íf  tbe  hole  of  tbe  ad  juta  ge  G  be  lefs  than 
a  quarlíT  of  an  inclvin  d  is  meter }  the  forcé" 
cf  tbe  attraclion  of  coheíion  will  ex  ten  d 
itlc-lf  through  tbe  bpdy  of  the  jet  at  the 
bote,  and  greatlv  obítruñ  its  afcent ; 
whence  all  jttsof  larger  fonntains,  fuch, 
as  are  in  genttemei'vs  gardeiis,  oikght 
exceed  a  ¡qnarter  of  an  incli  tri  diaineter3 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
the  refervoiK 

And  one  thing  more  is  neceffary  lo  be 
known,  that  the  jet  may  play  tbehightü 
pofíiblc,  <vi%.  that  the  pan  oí  the  con- 
duit  pipe  at  the  ad]urage¿  does  not  tura 
npat  fi¿;ht  anales,  but  with  a  gen  ¡le  eafy 
curve;  fbat  is,  not  as  tit  G,  but  as  at 
hf  where  the  jet  plays  to  a  greater  height 
at  K  :  the  upríght  paít  át  G  diieAíy 
rehits  ihe  watír  corrí íng  tróm  F,  whereas 
the  enrve  at  L  can  fes  nbe  impujíe  of  the 
w;uer  againft  it  to  be  obltque  ;  and  there- 
fore  a  lefs  pait  of  its  momento m  will  be 
deftroyedj  and  donfeotiently  the  gieaift 
re maining  í'orce  will  throw  the  iít¡  'ihe' 
hí¿her. 

4  A  Tibie 
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A  Table  of  the  beight  tó  which  jets  will 
rile,  ín  feet  and  decimal  parts,  ftom 
refervoírs  on  an  height  of  five  feet  to 
an  hundred  and  fifty  feer , 


6 

7 

9 

11 

ia 
1 

M 

16 


4,91 

sM 

6M 
7,80 

3,74  35 
9>6S 


1**48  39  34*93 
13,40  +035,7466 

4* 


16,13 
17,0 

'9 


i? 

I9 
2  ] 

14 
*5 


34 


3  7 


*3 
3*>63 
3^47 
33j*963 


28,3*  57  48.99 
p,lfi  5s49i?4J 
30,005950,49 
60 

61 
62 


3**55 


5  Ij  ^4 

53*47 
64  543*0 

65 


54-33 
5S>66 
67J6;39 
6»  57 


4338,146957^4 
443^937058,56 
39*757*59  *8 
4640,53  71  60,00 

4^3i736o37i 
^0,53  4^  4^309  74  61,42 


+94*is775 


5°  43,65  76  62,84 


**>33 

23,20(51  44,42  77  03*54- 
26  í4?o6 

*724*9*  53 
¿8  ¿5>7Í 
-29  26,6^ 

gs  37, 4S  56  48,2482167,02. 


;2  45^  978¡64>24 
45*9^79(64,94 
54  46,7*80(65,04 
Í5  47»48 Si  66,33 


*3 
84 
Sí 
86 
S? 
88 

90 
9 

9* 
93 
94 
95 
96 

9 

9S 

99 
ico 
1 10 

12,  Q 

130 
Í40 

350 


Jtt, 


67,71 
68,40 
69,08 
69,76 

7^,47 
7I1H 
71,81 
73,48 
7iil$ 

74*49 

7  03 
76,49 

77>*5 
77,81 
78,47 
79,13 
85,58 

9  7s  99 
ID3?97 
107,87 


Frojfl  what  lias  been  fa¡d  upon  the  fecond 
caufe  afligned  for  the  obltvuftion  the  jet- 
meets  wíth  rifíng  to  the  height  of  the 
refervoir,  which  is  the  írícllon  againít  the 
fides  of  the  grhole  and  the  adjutage,  it 
appears,  c&Uris.p&ribusy  thar  the  hóle  in 
the  adjutage  ought  10  be  made  in  a  thin 
píate  of  brafs,  and  not  through  the  bore 
of  a  tu  be  of  any  length,  becaufe  of  the 
qtiamíty  of  ftsrface  in  íhcb  an  ad juta ge- 
piece  which  muft  greatly  retard  the  jet, 
and  diminifh  the  heíght. 
If  the  conduít-pipe  EFGbe  not  of  a 
pro  pee  íize  to  fuppty  water  as  faft  as  \t 
can  be  expended  at  the  adjutage  G,  the 
jet  will  Jikewífe  be  checked,  and  it  will 
not  rife  to  tbe  fu  11  heígbt*  To  afcertaih 
the  proportíon  of  the  conduít-pipe  to  the 
bore  of  the  adjutage,  is  fhewn  by  the  fol- 
lowjng  table,  roade  by  Mr,  Ma'nutre, 
Dr.  Defagnliers,  and  others,  who,  by 
various  experíments,  found  that  if  the 
refervoírbe  5  feet  higb,  a  conduit  pipe 
1  J  inch  díameter  will  admit  a  hale  in 
the  adjutage  frojr»  J-  of  an  inch  tú  |  of  an 
indi  j  and  fo  on,  as  iü  the  folio wing  tablo 


"0 

w  > 

*  s  — 

Día  meter 
nf  ílií*  ad- 

jiusges» 

Díameter 
oP  the 
pipes  of 
conduir. 

ÍTeet, 

Inch.  ^ 

Inch. 

5 

to 

*S 
20 

*is 
30- 
40 

50 
tío 
80 
100 

mi 

1 

T 
1 
l 

i    I  i 
tí 

ijoril 

i-I 

ai 
*í 
*í 

4-J 
5 

<¿ 
6Í 
7  or  8 

He  re  the  jet  is  fiippofed  to  be  \vit(j|n  l0¿j 
or  1 50  yards  of  the  refervoir  ¿  but  if  t¡ie 
conduit-pípe  mtich  exceeds  ihts  íenarh- 
it  muíl  be  ofa  Urger  diameter  than  what 
is  here  afligned  ;  thns,  for  jets  frorn  |  of 
an  inch,  to  thofe  of  an  inch,  and  ívom 
refervoirs  from  40  t o  90  feet  height,  if 
the  di  flanee  be  J^m  150  yards  to  l  of 
a  mile,  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  íhould 
be  of  6  inches  5  from  |  of  a  mile  to  1 
mües  it  mull  be  of  7  inches  ^  and  from  2 
miles  to  Si  it  niníi  be  8  inches  díameter 
for  the  fame  jets.  If  it  be  required  to  keep 
any  number  of  jets  playing,  whoíé  zd- 
jatages  are  given  in  dtameter  by  one  com- 
mon  condust  pipe,  we  muít  fínd  the  dia- 
meter  of  an  adjutage  eqnai  10  all  the 
given  ones  t  thus,  if  thei  e  be  foür  adjti- 
lagea  of  f  of  an  inch  each,  then  (he 
ftjuare  of  ¿  is  which  xmiltiplied  by 
the  number  oí  adjntages  4i  makes 
the  fquare  root  oF  which  is  ^  ^  i  ^  —  the 
díameter  of  the  adjmage,  íqual  to  all  the 
four  ftnall  ones,  A  pipe  of  ronduit  of 
10  inches  dtameter  will  fnpply  all  the 
jets,  as  being  a  little  more  than  hx  times 
as  greai  as  the  dtameter  of  the  one  h\gs 
adjutage  now  fonndÉ  After  this  manner 
the  dimeufions  ofa  condtiit  pipe  msy  be 
found  for  any  number  of  ad jiúages, 
A  fourctain  ibat  fhall  fpont  the  water  ín 
various  direítíons  is  made  as  fpllowsí 
fúppofeihe  ver!  i  caí  tu  be  in  which  the  wa- 
ter rifes,  to  be  A  B  (ibtd*  na  2.)  in  this 
£it  fe  ve  ral  other  tubes^  lome  horizontal, 
others  obllque,  Tome  inclining,  othei  s  re- 
clining,  L,  O,  P,  A,  N,  &¿  then  as  all 
water  retains  the.  direftion  of  the  aper- 
tme  throngb  whkh  it  is  fponted,  that 
iíTuing  through  A  vvül  rife  perpendicu- 
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Iarly,  and  that  through  L,  H,  N,  P,  O, 
^¡H  deícribe  árcliss  of  diffeftnt  maguí-  < 
tudes,  tending  difieren t  ways. 
Or  thus  i  fuppofe  the  vertical  tu  be  A  B 
(ibld.  n°  3  )  to  be  íbpped  at  top,  as  at 
^ ;  and  inftead  of  pipes,  or  jets,  kt  it 
be  only  perforated  wíth  little  holes  ail 
roundj  oronly  half  its  luí  face  ;  then  wUl 
the  water' fpbut  forrh  in  ali  direelions 
íhrough  the  little  a  pe  «tures,  to  a  diítance 
píopoVtioncd  to  the  height  of  the  fall  of 
tbe  water. 

A  ballj  A,  ¡f  its  weight  be  npt  top 
B'eavyj  beíng  laui  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  or  bafoñ  B  (ibid¿  n°  4.}  wiil  be 
taken  up  in  the  ftrearrt,  and  fuftamed  at 
a  coofulerahle  height,  as  Aj  aíternaíely 
vibratíng,  or  playing  up  and  down,  pro- 
vided  the  tube  B  C,  through  which  the 
water  rife?,  be  exaítly  perpendicular  tó 
the  honzon, 

The  bal  f  may  be  made  of  a  tbm  píate  of 
brníf?,  or  any  dther  Hght  metal  j  but  as 
jts  figure  of  a  hall  con  tribu  tes  nothing  to 
j'ts  reciproca!  rife  and  Fall?  any  other 
body,  npt  too  heavy,  may  be  fubftitut- 
tá  ín  place  thereof.  As  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  budy  fuftained  by  the  fet,  fhould 
keen  the  fameprecife  perpendicular  dn  its 
Üefcentand  riíé,  fince  otherwife  itwouíd 
mifs  the  ñ rearo,  fujeh  a  fountain  fhould 
be  played  in  a  place  fiee  from  wind. 
A  fountain  may  be  made  to  fpout  water 
m  manner  ofa  fhowér,  by  fittiog  a  fphe- 
rical  or  lenticular  head  A  B  (ibid*  n°  5,) 
Tnade  ofa  píate  of  metal,  and  perforated 
at  top  with  a  great  number  of  üttle  heles; 
tor  the  water,  riíing  with  a  eertain  velo- 
cíty  towaíds  A3,  wilJ  there  be  dtvided 
in  innumerable  little' tbreads,  and  after- 
wards  be  broke  and  difperfed  into  fmall 
drops, 

A  fountain  may  be  made  to  fpread  the 
water  in  forra  of  a  cJoth,  by  foldering 
two  fpherícal  'Tegmento  C  and  D  (ibid. 
nft  tí.)  fo  el  o  fe  tdgether  as  to  be  almoít 
t'ouching  eme  an other,  with  a  ferew  E, 
to  contraft  or  amplify  the  interdice,  or 
cbink,  at  p  lea  fu  re  :  then  thís  fphe  rical 
head  being  fitted  opon  the  tube,  the  wa- 
ter ■  fpouting  through  the  cflral^  wÜi  ex- 
pand  ¡tfelf  in  rnanner  of  a  clolh. 
Thetheory  of  fountains,  with  regsrd  to 
thé  aftion  oí  air  upon  water  by  ecndenfá- 
fion  and  ráre  fací  ion ,  m  iy  be  fu  flícien  ti  y 
underítood  from  wbat  has  been  delivered 
undtt  the  articles  FluiI).  Air,Engin^, 

CONDENSATION,  R  Afl£F  ACTI  QM  ,  and 
É^ASTiCixy  ?  ^ henee  it  appears,  that 
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tai  ni  ng  water,  will,  b^  means  of  its  elafr 
tícity,  caofek  the  water  í O  fpout  out  thro* 
an  adjutage  to  an  bejght  proportionable 
to  the  fpriug  of  the  cp  o  den  fe  d  aír.  Upon 
this  principie  the  following  fountain  Ái? 
(ibiel*  r.°  7.)  depends,  where  the  air  is 
cóndenÉed  at  the  top  of  the  water  by  a 
fyrínge,  and  the  air  and  water  re  tai  ned 
by  the  cock  at  C,  fo  that  the  fountain 
cannot  play  till  you  open  the  cock  j  then 
the  water  fírongly  preífed  by  the  con- 
de n  fe  d  atr  at  S  S,  goes  through  the  pipe 
ot  and  the  adjutage  b*  with  great  forcé,, 
in  jets  of  levEiral  figures,  according  to 
the  fpouting- pipes,  put  on  at  b. 
As  here  the  air  is  comprefTed  by  a  fyringe, 
in  the  fountain  (ibid*  n°  8  )  Ehe  air  be<- 
ingonly  com  preífed  by  the  concealed  fálL 
of  water,  makes  a  ¡er,  wbicb3  feen  for 
a  whitéj  is  looked  on  as  a  perpetual  mo- 
ticn  by  the  ígnorant,  who  think  that  the 
/ame  water  that  fell  froni  the  jet,  rites 
a^áin.  /-* 

^be  boxes  C  E,  and  D  YX,  beíng 
clofe,  you  fee*  oníy  the  bafon  ABW, 
wuh  a  hole  at  W,  ínto  which  the  water, 
fpouting  out  at  B,  falki  but  that  water 
going  dpwn  the  hole  W,  dees  not  come 
up  again  at  W,  but  rurls  down  througb 
the  pipe  WX,  into  the  box  DY  X,  ítprá 
wherree  it  di  i  ves  out  tlje  air  tbrp'  the  ai; 
cending  pipe  Y  %y  intd  the  eavíty  of  the 
box  C  E,  where,  prtíling  uppn  the  water 
that  is  in  ic,  it  forces  it  out  through  the 
fpouting -pipe  O  B,  as  long  at  th'ere  i" 
any  water  ín  CE;  fo  that  thís  whole 
play  h  only  while  the  water  containéd  in 
CE,  having  fpoticed  out,  falls  dowrí 
through  the  pipe  W  X,  into  the  cavity 
DYX.  The  forcé  of  the  jet  is  proptfr- 
tionable  to  the  height  of  the  pipe  W  X> 
or  of  the  boxes  CE  and  D  Y,  abo  ve  one 
another.  The  height  of  the  water  mea* 
fu  red  from  the  bíifpn  Á  B  W,  to  the  fu  re- 
face of  the  water  in  the  lower  box  D  Y  X 
is  always  equal  to  the  height  meafuted 
from  the  top  of  the  jet  to  the  furface 
of  the  water  in  the  middle  cavity  at 
CE,  Now  fince  the  fu  Hace  C  E  is  a^ 
ways  falling,  and  the  water  D  Y  is  a)'- 
ways  riíing,  the  height  of  the  jet  nmít 
continually  decrea  fe,  tíll  it  is  íhovter  by 
the  heighth  of  the  depth  of  the  cavity 
CE,  which  is  emptvin^,  added  to  the 
depth  of  the  cavity  DY,  which  is  al- 
ways  frltíng,  and  when  the  jet  is  fallen  fo 
low,  it  immediately  gives  over. 
The  wa^  to  prepare  thís  fountain  for 
playing¿  is  as  foílows  í  firft,  pour  in  wa- 
ter at  tliryou  have  ñlled  the  cavity 
.  D  XY  $ 
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U  X  Y  j  then  tuin  the  fou  ti  tai  n  over,  and 
the  water  wíll  rim  from  the  cavtíy  D  X  Y 
into  the  cavhy  CE,  which  you  will  know 
to  be  Full  whrn  the  water  mns  out  at  B, 
he  Id  down;  fet  the  fountain  up  again, 
and  pour  in  a'^out  a  pint  of  water  mío 
the  bafon  ABW,  and  fo  foon  as  ít  has 
íilled  the  pipe  VVI,  the  fountain  will 
Jitay,  and  continué  fo  long  as  there  ls 
any  wat ei'  m  CE,  You  may  then  pour 
back  the  water  lefc  in  ihe  ha  fon  AB  W5 
into  any  v?fTcl,  and  ínvert  the  fountnm  j 
which  beíng  fet  upright  agnut,  will  he 
fet  a  playing  by  piittíng  back  the  water 
püured  out  into  A  B  W. 
A  fountain,  which,  when  it  has  done 
ípoating,  mi  y  be  lurned  nplíkenn  hour- 
glafs,  is  ma^je  as  foílows :  provide  two 
veffels¿  AFH  and  BD'G  (ib.  n°  9.) 
of  a  cap-ichy  proportionable  to  the  tiraré 
the  fountain  is  reqnired  to  play  without 
turning  up,  and  placed  at-fo  irmch  the 
greater  diftance  from  each  other  as  tí?e 
water  is  rcquíred  to  ípout  the  higher ; 
the  water  eontamed  in  the  cavity  AF  H, 
r  11  n s  d own  t he  c u r ve  p ¡ pe  CDE,  a nd  fpo u ts 
Típ  through  the  jet  E,  by  the  preñare  of 
the  coíymn  of  water  C  D  5  but  nnlets  the 
pipe  G  E,  was  open  at  G,  to  lct  the  sir 
run  up  to.F,  and  preík  at  the  top  of  the 
furface  of  the  water  ¡n  the  cavity  A,  the 
water  woukt  rmt  rail  down  and  fpont  out 
at  E:  there  is  fuch  nnothcr'pipe  as  G 
ICj  belongtn^  to  rhti  cavity  ]3,  through 
which  the  water  ot  the  jet  is  ^eceived  into 
the  lia  Ion ,  fuppEles  the  cavity  Í3,  whilíl 
(he  fountain  ftands  un  the  endE;  but 
when  the  fountain  is  inueried,  it  fup- 
jiltes  B  with  air,  to  Jet  the  water  de- 
í'cend  lü  the  direflion  GH  T,  I  bécom- 
ing  the  fpouting-pipe,  Wherefore,  by 
turning  the  machine  upfide  down,  the 
water  fpont  s  up  through  the  cock  at  G, 
and  the  vtfíel  A  H  C,  wül  he  the  re- 
fervosr*  Henee,  if  the  veíTels  AFH 
and  DKB  con  ta  i  n  ja  II  as  much  water 
as  will  he  fpout ed  np  in  an  hoar^s  lime, 
we  íhall  have  a  fpoating  clcpfydra, 
v.hich  may  be  grad.uated  or  dividid  into 
^uaisers,  minutes,  See  the  article 

CLEl'üYDR  a. 

The  fountain  (píate  CVI,  n9  1.)  is  ap- 
on the  íhme  principie,  and  of  the  fame 
kinil  with  n°  8.  píate  CV,  but  having 
double  the  numbor  of  pipes  and  caneca  ltd 
cavities,  it  píays  as  high  again.  N° 
mu  libe  exaniined,  to  lee  its  cavities  and 
pipe?,  where  the  baíon  is  A,  and  the 
fourca vitas B,  C,  D,  and  E,  from  whith 
the  vv  a  te  r  ño  ¿ai  the  pt  p  e  f  G  ?  fp  c  u  t  %  q  u  t 
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to  douhle  tbe  beight  of  the  fpUTítám- 
the  air  at  E,  which  drices  it,  heing  dau- 
bíy  condenfed.  The  water  £oín^  down 
the  pipe  1  (iuppofe  ít  thrée  fcet  Ion?) 
condehfes  the  air  that  goes  up  into  the 
caviiy  C,  through  the  pipe  a,  fo  as  to 
mal^e  it  T¿  ftronger  than"  the  common 
air  i  then  the  w-itcr  which  falling  ¡n  ihe 
pipe  3  >  fí-om  C  to  Dj  is  capa  ble  by  tbe 
beight  of  ¡ts  faíí¿  to  con  den  fe  the  air  at 
E,  í'o  as  to  m*ke  it  T¿  ftronger7  being 
puíliecí  at  C  by  air  álreadv  cotidenftd  iri- 
so T¿  lefs  fpaee,  caufes  the  air  at  E  to 
be  condenad  fwice  as  much  j  that  is,  to 
br?  ^  rtronger -  than  the  conunon  air,  fo 
t/dt  it  wiji  mnfce  the  water  at  G  f¡iout 
outwiíh  twíce  tbe  tos  ce,  and  go  to  twíce 
the  hcight  that  it  wouíd  do,  if  me  fun- 
taín  had  b<  en  of  the  make  of  n°íí.  pí, 
CV.  The  way  to  prepare  thís  fountain 
íbr  playing,  is  to  tum  it  npfide  down, 
and  taking  out  the  phigs  g>  ht  to  fr]  the 
two  cavides  C  and  E,  and  having  fhut 
the  boles  agam,  fet  the  fonntam  upE'iglu, 
and  pour  íome  water  into  tbe  bafon  A, 
and  the  jet  will  pía  y  oot at  G< 
An  other  way  of  making  artificial  fonn- 
taíní,  is  by  the  rarefaítícn  of  the  air, 
in  the  manner  f'olWir.g:  AB  and  CD 
(ibid*  n°  3,}  are  two  pipes  íixed  10  i 
beafs  head  C,  to  ferew  into  a  glafs-veflel 
E  whith  having  a  Jittle  water  in  it,  ts 
in  verted,  tül  the  pipes  are  ferewetl  on  ; 
tht-n  reverting  it  fuddenlv,  fo  aa  to  piij  A 
fhe  lowcr  end  cf  the  fpoutíng-pipe  A  1\ 
into  a  jar  of  water  A  ;  and  the  lower 
end  óf  ihc  def^endíng  pipe  C  D,  into  a 
receiving  veífe!  D,  the  water  wiJl  ipoiu 
up  fiom  the  jar  A,  ¡uto  the  talí  glafs 
vefííl.E,  from  which  it  will  go  down  at 
tbe  orífice  C,  througb  the  '  delcendíng 
pipeC  D,  into  the  verTel  Ds  ti  II  the  w¿U 
ter  is  out  of  A  (making  a  fountain  in 
E),  and  has  emptied  itíeif  into  D. 
Thr  reafon  ot  the  play  Ín  this  foimpi^js 
this;  the  pipe  CD  being  2  feet  9  incites 
lung,  ieís  down  a  coiunsn  óf  water  which 
rarifk'S  ibe  air  -.1  part  in  the  vtíítit  É, 
where  it  prtfFes  againít  the  water  ípom- 
Jitgiat  By  wiih  Tl  Jefá  forcé  than  the 
water  h  puflied  up  ihe  hole  A,  by  ihe 
prefrure  of  the  common  air  on  the  v/Me; 
in  the  vt  íTel  A  i  fo  that  the  w,mtv  fpottts 
up  ¡uro  E  (when  the  atr  is  iiuiñid  '.) 
with  the  ílifierence  of  the  prefVuie  oí  (hff 
atmolphciT,  and  the  aíordhid  raritíed 
air  ;  that  is,  óf  3^  to  This  would 

r.ule  the  water  1  feet  9  ir,clus,  hut  tlie 
krgth  cf  the  pipe  hf  o  iachps,  heii;g 
dtductcd^ 
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deducled,  the  jet  wil)  only  rife  a  feet,  den  fes  agaín,  che  outward  air  prefling 
This  may  be  catled  afyphon-foumain,  the  adjutage  I,  wiíí  Ihut  the  valve  Vp 
where  Á  B  is  the  driving  leg,  and  C  D  but  preíTing  on  the  bafon  D  w  H,  it  will 
the  ifíuing  íeg_-  puíh  up  the  water,  wbícb  has  been  played 
A  fountain  that  beglns  to  play  upon  tbe  ín  che  day  tí  me  througb  the  valve  #,  and 
Jicrhnng     candles,  and  ceafes  when  tbey  pipe  u  H  G  into  the  gIo.be,  fo  as  to  fi!i 
go  oüt,  may  be  contrived  as  follows  :  it  up  agaín  to  the  fame  height  that  the 
provide  tuvo  cyiindrícal  vefTels  A  B  and  water  was  at  firít,  and  the  next  fun-íliine 
CD  (ibid*  n°4»)  conneét  tbem  by  Cubes  will  caufe  the  foiin  lata  to  píay  again, 
opea  at  both  ends  KL,  FE,  ©"i*»  fo  that  The  ufe  of  the  cock  Is  to  keep  the  fou  ti- 
tile air  may  defcend  out  of  the  hígher  into  íaín  from  playing  till  the  time  of  day 
the  lowér  j  to  thefe  cubes  folder  candk-  that  you  tbink  proper,    A  fmall  jet  wííl 
&\cks,  H,  &c*  and  to  the  hollow  cover  ptay  fix  or  eight  hours,    íf  the  globe 
of  the  lower  veíTel  CF,  fie  a  lictle  tobe  be  fet  for  che  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
or  jet  FE,  íuruifhed  with  a  cock  G,  reftifíed  befare  it  be  fixed,  with  the  hour 
and  reaching  almoft  to  the  bottom  of  the  liñes  or  meridiana  drawn  upon  h,  the 
veflel.    í n  G  Íe.t  there  be  an  aperture  honrs  marked  and  tbe  coümries  paímed 
furniíhed  with  a  ferew  whereby  water  as  in  the  common  globe,  it,  will  be  a 
may  be  poured  jnto  C  D.    Then  upón  good  día]  j  the  fon  íhmingnpon  the  Jame 
Jighting  the  can  di  es  Hj  féfc.  the  air  in  places  in  this  globe,  as  it  does  upon  the 
the  conttguous  tu  bes  becoming  rarefied  the  earth  itfdf. 
therebyj  tbe  water  will  begín  to  fpout  Fountain  pek%    See  the  artlcle Pén. 
througb  EF*  FOUR  córner      in   the  m  a  negé,  To 
There  are  mauy  olher  artificial  fountains  *  work  upoh  the  four-corners,  is  to  divide 
made  upon  thefe  principies  j  but  what  (in  imaginación)  the  volt,  or  round,  in- 
are  expía  ined  may  be  fuíKcienf,  when  we  to  fruir  q narréis  ;  when  a  horfe  has  máde 
ha  ve  added  to  it  the  defeription  of  one  a  round  or  two,  either  at  trot  or  galtop, 
invented  by  Dr.  Defaguliers  to  pby  by  be  is  íaid  ro  have  made  the  fpiir-  corréi  s, 
the  fpring  of  the  air,  i  ncrea  fed  by  the  FOURCHE'E,  or  Fourchv,  ín  heraldry, 
heat  of  the  fun,  which  alfo  ferves  for  a  an  appeliation  given  to  a  croís  forked  at 
dial  at  tbe  fame  time,                         1  the  ends.    See  píate  CVL  fia* 
GNS  (ibid>n°  5.)  is  a  holbw  globe  FOURCHER,  or  Foy^CHíNCj  in  btw, 
of  thin  copper,  of  lí  inches  in  diameter,  íignifies  the  delaying  or  putting  off  an 
fupported  by  a  fmall  i  n  verted   bafon,  aáion,  which  míght  ha  ve  been  bronght 
ftandíng  on  a  frame  witb  four  K-gs  A,  Bt  to  a  determinación  in  a  fhorter  time, 
C,  Vea-  which  nave  betweeu  thein5  at  the  FOUR CHETTE ,or Fe r  deFoiíchetT£p 
bottom,  a  large  bafon  of  two  feet  día-  See  the  article  Fer.  - 
meter*   Along  the  leg  G  comes  a  con-  FOURTHj  in  muíic,  oneof  theharmoui- 
cealed  pipe,  going  f ro m  G>  the  bottoni  cal  imervats,  called  concords»    See  the 
of  the  inlide  of  ¡he  globej  whkh  pipe  artícles  Conco&d  and  I^terval, 
comes  along  H  V  to  join  in  an  upright  It  te  ^dled  fourrh,  as  containmg  four 
pipe  «I,  to  make  a  jet  at  I.    The  mort  founds  or  terms  between  ics  extremts?, 
pipe  lu  goíng  to  the  bottom  of  the  ba-  and  tbreeintervrals  ^  oras  beíng  che  fourth 
íbn,  has  a  val  ve  at  V,  under  the  hori-  in  order  of  the  natural  or  líiatooic  tcaie, 
zomal  part  H  v,  and  another  valve  at  Vf  from  the  fundamentad    The  amients 
aboyé  the  fa  id  horizontal  pipe,  under  tbe  called  it  diatefTaron,  and  fpeak  of  it  as  the 
cock  at  K*    The  nortb  pole  N,  has-a  principal  concord,  on  whofe  divifion?  all 
ferew  co  open  an  hole,  whereby  to  ñll  the  reítdepend ;  but  the  ¡nodems,  fo  fac 
the  globc  with  water.  Things  thus  pre-  from  allowing  it  fuch  peí  feétíons,  find  it 
pared,  and  the  globe  half  fijied  with  wa-  one  of  the  moít  imperfeta,  and  even  dií^. 
ter,  let  the  machine  be  fet  in  a  garden  ;  pute  whether  it  ought  to  be  rece  i  ved 
and  the  heat  of  tbe  fun  rarefying  rbeair,  among  the  number  of  concords  at  all* 
as  ít  heats  tbe  copper,  the  air  wiU  prefs  It  conífts  in  the  mixture  of  two  founds 
hard  upon  the  water,  which   coming  in  the  ratio  of  4  :  3  ;  that  is,  of  two 
down  the  pipe  GCHV1,  will  lift  up  founds  producen  by  two  cords,  whofe 
the  valve  V,  bnt  Ihut  the  valve  j¿  5  and  -    lengths,  &c*  are  tn  that  proportion. 
the  cock  being  open3  fpout  out  at  I,  and  Dmnnifoed  Fourth.    See  Dimimished. 
continué  to  do  fo  for  a  long  time,  if  the  Superfluous  Fourth,  a  difcord  confiftin^. 
futí  fiiines.   At  nieht,  as  the  air  con*  of  two  tones  major  and  oiíe  minor,  callid 
Vcfr  Ifc             .  S  S  alia 
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alfo  tntnn  :  íc  is  compofed  of  tjh-e  retios      piece  : 


^7  :        and  4.  :  5.    See  DjsCüilt). 
Fo  u  R  TH-  r  at  É .    See  tire  a  rttclc  R  a  te  . 
FOWEY,  a  borough  rtuvn  of  Cojnwall, 
wbícb  rende  two  mernbers  to  parlíament : 
weít  long,  5°,  and  nonh  lat.  50o  26', 
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for  fome  íll-taught  do^s  w||] 
upon  oniy  the  fha'p  of  the  cotk3  prefenílv 
íiifh  forward,  and  ípoíl  yotfr  í'pon.  Jf 
y  oí]  have  not  flielter  enough,  y  cu  nmft 
creep  lipón  yonr  lirtnds  and  k  rites  qj 
even  make  ule  of  a  ttdlking-fcbrfe, 
FOWL,   among  zoologifts,  denotes  the   FOX, vülpes,  m  zoológy,  an  animal  qf% 

dog-kind,  which  imich  refemhier  tlie 
common  dog  in  form,  and  is  of  ihe  fije 
of  a  fpaniel  :  it  is  cWfiy  <f i  ítíngi:  tíbed  ta 
its  long  and  ítraíght  tai!,  wiih  the  üp 
w'iíte.  See  the  anide-s  Ca  nis  ar¡d  Dog, 
Tile  fox  h  a  na  ti  ve  of  motí  nonhern 
coy  n  tríes,  That  bf  Si  hería,  is  ahom  the 
fiza  of  the  cernmon  kínd ;  hnt  iis  heaij 
is  !árgei>  and  its  tr+íl  not  only  largernml 


Jarger  forts  of  bird-,  whether  domeítíc 
01*  w¡!d  í  füch  are  geefe>  pheafants,  par- 
tridges,  hirkey,  duck?,  &c*  See  the  ar- 
tícles  GopSE,  Phfasant, 
'Ta me  fowl  make  a  nere(fary  part  of  the 
¡Wk  of  a  country  f#rnu    *  >e  tbe  asüde 

Fowls  are  agqín  diflinguiíhed  info  two 
kmd?,  íand  and  water  fowl ;  the  fe 

láft  beiiig  jjb'eilted,  fromtheir  living  muth 
ín  and  about  water  :  a]  ib  i  uto  thofe  which 
are  a  eco  unte  d  game,  and  thofe  which  are 
ñor.  St'e  ilie  artícle  Gám¡E, 
FüWLTNG,  (Ké  art  of  catihíñg  birds  by 
mean*  of  nets,  birdhme,  decroy^abd 
ntbpt   dev.íces.     See  the  ameles  Ntr, 

F  O  w  l  1  >.'  o  i  s  al  ib  u  fed  fo  r  tbe  pn  k1  f  n  í  n  ^  3.  n  d 
takin<;  hirds  wít!i  liawk^  more  properly  ■ 
caíled  fakomy,    See  FaT-CQNRY. 

Fowf  tng-  piecEj  a  líght  ^un  for  íliootsn^ 
htt'h,  Tb^t  piece  is  ahvays  reckoned 
br-Ú  whtch  has  rl%je  Jonpeft  barre!,  from 
t\  to  6  feer,  a  modérate  bore  ;  iho" 

i-vttry  fow]í*r  ¡non Id  h  ice  the*n  dirltr- 
ent  fizes,  fn:tab.1é  10  the  game  be  detif  ns 
to  fcfli»  TSic  barre)  fhciukl  he  wdl  po- 
)iíhed  and  ímoorh  wijhín,  and  the  bore 
of  an  equal  bignéfs  frotTi  oneend  fo  tbe 
otWr  i  whii  h  may  ^  }?rovedj  hy  piithng 
ín  a  piece  of  paíttboai  u,  rut  of  the  exa^f 
roundrieTs  of  ths  top  :  for  íf  rh i~  goes 
d  ó  n  w¿  t  he  u  i  ílops  cr  f  1  i  p  p  i  n  g- ,  y  on  m  a  y 
cóntíude  the  bote  goodr  The  bridge- 
piti  mu  11  be  fo  pnewha  t  ahove  ' the  tonrh- 
hiííe^  and  ought  to  haré  á  nérch  to  Ift 
<Wn  a  iittle  powdei- ;  thía  wili  prfvent 
tbe  píece  from  recoiEi^g,  which  it  wonld 
oUiefwííé  be  apt  to  d.cíi  to  the  lock*, 
choofe  fucb  as  a«e  well  filed  wíth  hus 
workj  whofe  fprii^s  mnít  be  neither  too 
itiOn^-  nór  too  weak.  The  hammer  cuoht 
10  he  well  hartl^níd,  and  pl  ahle  to  go 
déwn  to  tbe  pan  witb  a  quie  k  niotion; 
ín  flioofmgi  obferue  to  do  ir,  íf  pafrjbfe, 
wtth  the  windj  not  a^ait-ftit^  arjd  ra- 
rher  fideway?;  or  hfliin<l  the  í'owlj  than 
fnH  in  Lheir-' faces,  Q^fsrve  alio  to  choofe 
íh-í  móft  conven ient  fli^lter  yon  can  findt 
íií  a  hedge,  banlc^  trée,  or  the  like^  Take 
care  to  have  your  clogs  únder  good  com- 
m^nd,  that  they  may  not  daré  to  ítír  till 
you  give  the  word>  after  difebárging  ycur 


ni  ove.  Imíliv^  hut  al!  of  one  colour.  Se* 
píate  CVJI.  H?.  t  . 

A  fox  ir*  the  ftrí}  year  is  cnlJed  a  cuh  j 
in  tbr  fecond,  a  fox  ?  and  afrerw^rrEs 
o!d  f  ox.  Tt  is  a  bealí  of  chace,  uuvAly 
yery  prejudicial  to  the  huíbandman,  by 
taking  away  and  deílroying  his  lamhí, 
E^e  i.  ti1 ,  \  >oü  i  1 1  y ,  TÍ  é  coin  in  o  i)  w  ay 

to  carch  him  is  hy  gins  ;  which  being 
baited,  afuí  a  traín  made  hy  drawing 
i-aw  rJliHi  acrofs  ín  Ivís  ullia!  paths  m 
baunts  íd  ihe  gtn3  it  pro  ves  an  nidú«" 
ment  ro  bring  him  to  the  place  of  tfe- 
ífru8íon«"  They  are  alfo  laken  wítIt 
gréy-hound?,  hoiindsj  teriiers,  and  neis. 
Irisa  coirtmeqdablé  exercife  to  }unu  ikk 
mífcjiievous  beaftsi  the  nature  of  which 
in  mariy  refpeÉis  ík  like  that  of  wolves. 
See  the  article  HUNTiNG. 
Fox-GLOvr,  ¿fin Üa ¡is J  in  bot any .  S¿et he 

arricie  ÜíGíTALIS, 
FOY(  or  £t,  F@Y¿?a  towt)  of  Guienne, 
ín  Franc,  thirty  iwo  añiles  eaft  of  Bour- 
deauxj  ít  is  fittiístfd  under  the  mci'idiati 
.    of  I,ondon,  Ín  44o  50',  nonh  lat. 
FQYLING  of  LAtfDj  l he  íame  wi(h  h\- 
lovi-mg  it.    Ste  the  article  Fallowjsg. 
FpVLtNQ,  among  fjifu-ifmen,  denotes  ík 

footjleps  of  a  fíae  on  ^rafs  or  Je^ca, 
FR  ACHESj  En  ¿ l-afs-makíng,  Ají  \m- 
pans,  whereiu  tbe  new-madé  vefTek  are 
pntj  ¡o  berttuoví  d  ^rüdually  frórri  tliefite, 
See  [be  articie  Gla'5Sp 
FR  ACTiONj  in  ■  arithmétíc  and  algebra 
-i  p^rr  01  p^ms  of  íboíelhing  corifuJi^ií 
as  an  mu  té  or  ínte^ér,. 
Fraítíons'  aie  diftíngniíned  ínto  nslair 
01  common,   and  ÉtK3£  íitnaí  and  ¡le- 
rimak     See  the  ai  ticles  SexagESJMAJ.5 
andDcciMAL. 

Vuí^ar  fiaáioóTj  cailed  alfo  íiiv¡?l; 
fVaclions,.  confill  of  parís  qj-  quan- 
ti( íf<,  one  wrofe  over  ibe  oí hfr3  wiihi 
a  lint  beuveen  thrm,  TbequaiUiiv  p3aceJ 
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ábóve  the  line  h  calted  the  numerator  of 
the  fraélíori  }  and  the  qnantity,  placed 
Ümter  the  line,  the  denomtnator.  See 
the  articles  ífiiMERATOit  and  Deno-  . 

Tlnis,  §  ex  preñes  the  quotient  of  2  dt- 
videdby  3  ;  and  1  is  the  Uumerator,  and 
*lhe  ilenomír^»tor;  íí  the  numera tor  of 
afraéíioil  ís  eqwal  to  itS  denominan*, 
tlien  théíraáion  is  eqmd  to  unity  ;  Thus 

*—  i.and^  or  "  are  líkewife  equal  to 

uivíiy.  tiie  numera  tor  is  greater  iban 
the  é e  1 ) omí n  a  1  or,  t h t  n  the  (Vacl  son  1  s 
greater  tiran  unit.  ín  both  tbefe  cafes, 
thefra&íon  is  calleé  improper.  But  if 
the  numera  tor  is  lefs  than  the  denomU 
nafor,  thm  the  fraftion  ís  lefs  than  uriít, 
and  ís  catled  proveí.  Thus  j  Es  an  ¡m- 
pioper  friftion,  but  i  or  |  are  proper 
fraaionsi  A  mixt  quanuty  is  that 
whersof  one  par*  ís  311  i"te£^  aml 
the  Oíher  a  fraaion;   as  3^  5}»  ai>d 

<?.u— .    See  the  anides  ChakactHr 
b 

ami  NgtaTion. 

Pjyhtan  I,  To  reduce  a  mixt  quantity 
lo  ari  ¡m  pro  per  ftaélion,  multíply  the 
patr  that  isan  integer  by  the  denominator 
of  the  Ir^aiona)  partí  and,  ta  the  pro- 
duct, add  the¿immerator ;  then  place  the 
fcrmér  denomina  tor  anejer  thís  rum,  and 
you  wiü  have  the  jmpioper  fraftion  re- 

Thus,  i|,  rerínced  to  an  improper 
fra#Íon,  gives  f|  5  í"or  2X5  =  10,  and 
10  +  3  =  13,  which,  divided  by  the 
Furmet  den  omina  tor   5,  gívts  ln 


] 
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the  fame  matine r  4.  i,  g^es  f  5  and 
¿  ~j  gives  ■  ■  ^ — -5  anda — + 
^Tr —  ¿i  a:     a- — xx 


X  X 

Pi  r  -.1-111  tí.  To  reduce  an  ímprpper 
:.  inxt  quantity,  divide  i  he 
trumerátor  bf  the  fraílion  by  the  deno- 
mirtator,  and  the  quotient  fhall  give  the 
inícgral  part.i  an*Í  the  remaiuder,  Tet 
ovtrthe  dénommatoo  ÍHai^be  ihe  fra£ti» 
:  ¿í  í  +  fi1™ 

oF^lpatt.  Thus,  i2.         \   7~~" 


i  and 


ü  ¿r  +  x  x  1  xx 

— x  ,  _ — 

Problem  IIL    To  reduce  fra^tions  of 

diforem  denflm!ii.i:icns  to  fra¿tiong  of 


equal  valtie,  that  íhall  have  the  fame 
denominatorj  muí  ti  pl  y  each  nun>erátorf 
taken  fepar^tely,  i  uto  ail  the  denomi- 
na tors  but  its  own,  amJ  the  producís  íh^lL 
give  the  nfw  numer^itors  :  then  multiply 
atí  the  <leoominators  into  one  anothei > 
and  the  product  fliall  ^ive  the  com mon 
denominator.  Thuí,  f }  %f  and  |»  are 
rerpeaively  equal  to  f§>         and  |J, 

and         -  ,  and  —    are  refpeclívely 

a c d   hhd  c cb 

equal  to—--,  - — ,  and  - — - 
bed    bed  bid 

Problem  IV.  To  add  anel  fuhtraít 
fraíiioriSj  firfí  reduce  them  to  a  conimoii 
dertominaror  (by  Probl.  IIL)  then  add 
or  fubtraél  the  numuratoa^  and  ihe  Eum 
or  dirTerence  fet  over  the  common  de- 
nominator, wi!¡  be  the  íbm  or  difíerence 


reqnired,    Ttins3    -f  \ 
5 


i   and  ^  —  |  — 5— ^~  — .  In  the 

fame  msnncr,  ¿  +  J+j=— -¿^  

«     c  &d — cb 


x_  %x  —  %x 

and  - —  

&3  6 


—7-.     See  Suestraction. 
6 

P rohl e m  V ;  To  m  ultiply  f raa ion r\  ] et 
their  .  nt>merators  ^e  ínnlttpliüd  ínto  one 
anoíher,  to.obr.iin  a  bew  ninne^ntor,  and 
the  denominatúrs  inro  one  anótNr}  to 
obtaiu  a  new  <Ienomiriator;  and  tht  nn- 
mefator  and  denominator  ío  íuund  wiíl 
be  iheprodua  ieqiiít,ed . 
Tfh«,'  f  Xf  « ndí.x  !  = 

Ih  the  fame  manner,       ¿  — i  and 

If  a  mlxt  qnantity  is  to  be  mnlttpITedp 
firfl  reduce  it  to  the  form  of  a  fraítion 
(by  Probl,  ÍÉ)  and  if  an  integer  is  to 
be  mnltiplied  by  a  fraclíon,  you  may  re- 
duce it  to  the  form  of  a  fra£lion,  by 
placinp:  unit  under  ít.  Thus,  5|  x 
XI  x  (by Probl. II.)  Alíb 

9X|  =  ^Xf^^^6j  añd^  ín  the 

_  •      hx    a  ba^-bx 

lame  manner,  ¿  +  —  x  —  ~  X 

a     X  £t 

_arb+  gbx_ab  +  bx 
*  axr      "  x 

Problem  VI,    To  divide  fraíliofl*  %  firft 
multiply  the  flumerátor  of  the  dividend 
g  H  % 
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by  the  denominador  of  tbe  di  vi  for,  and 
the  product  will  fifi  the  rjumerator  of  the 
quotíent  ;  then  mdtipíy  the  denominator 
of  the  dividend  by  the  numerator  of  the 
di  vi  for,  and  their  p*ocluc"l  will  g  i  ve  the 
denominator  of  the  quotienr*   Th  \ist 


Thefe  laft  four  problema  are  eafily  de- 
monftrated  fiom  the  ckfinitton  of  a 
fraftion.    1.  It  i$  obvious,  that  tbe 

b    d  f 

equai  u>?<£  CM*  A  fuiceífyotf 

bdf  bdf  bdf 
divide  adfby  bdfy  the  quotient  will  be 

*-    cbf  -  c  *  and  - 

3r.  Fraólíons  reduced  to  the  fame  den  o* 
minator  are  added  by  addrng  their  nu- 
mérate rs  and  fubferibing  the  common  de- 
jiominator» 

Thus,  ¿+£di±5i  for  cali  1-  *, 
¿    £       ¿  A 

and  £  — and  it  will  be  a  —kmb+  and 

b 

t  —  nb $  and  m  ¿+*z¿rrtf  +  <r,  and  zw-h* 

-5±fj  thatí^^I,    After  the 
b  b  b 

™¿~ 
a  e\ 
Td' 


fame  manner>  —  ^  i™ m^n^z 
b  b 

3<  Again,  Jlx  £  (=^  xn)~ 
o  d 

for  bm~af  dn^zc\  and  bdmn—acj 

and  aur^íij  thaífe,*X  £^*£. 
tí 

~  tf>  and  mbd—ad-^   11  d—cy  wciándb 

&d  L  '  * 

;    that  ÍS¿ — 


laftly,  "«-L,  or  5,  gives  ^>for>s¿ 


mbd_ 
TdbZ 


—  cbt  tberefo. 

_W 

~  cb 

Problem  VIL  Tofítid  the  grea tefe  cora- 
man  mealuse  of  two  nimbéis  5  that  is, 
íhe  greareít  ntimber  that  can  divide  them 
both  wíthout  a  rernainder/  Fii  ít  divide 
the  gi£mz  -nimber  by  the  leífer,  and  if 
íHero  is  no  remainder,  the  leífer  number 
ís  the  greaíeft  common  dívifor  required. 
If  there  is  a  remainder,  divide  your  lail 
divübtr  by  that  remainder  j  and  thus  pro- 
ceed,  contirtuaJIy  díviding  tfié  laft  dívjíor 
by  íes  rcmafrder*  tí  11  there  is.  no  je- 


maínJer  left  j  aríd  then  the  laft  dívifer  ¡a 
the  greatéít  commoñ  mea  fu  re  required. 
Thus,  the  greateft  comtnon  meafuré  of 
45  and  6  3  is  9 ;  and  tbe  greateft  com- 
mon  mealure  of  3,56  and  48,  is  16,  as 
appears  fio m  the  opeiation  at  large. 


45 

iS 


140 

4S 


Mnch  after  the  fame  Tnrmnei ,  the  greah 
e  ít  common  me  a  fu  re  of  algebraica]  ou,aíi- 
ti  lies  ií  di  fe  ove  red  j  only  the  réhiaih<ieri& 
tlnt  arífe  in  tbe  opera tion  are  to  be  di. 
vided  by  their  fimple  divifors,  and  dic 
quantities  are  aíways  to  be  ranged 
cording  to  the  diinenfibns  of  the  fame 
letter.  Thus,  to  find  the  gseateft  com- 
mon  mea  fu  re  of  ¿t2  —  b~  and  a  -^2  a  b\ 
b1-,  the  opera  ti  on  is  thus; 

ai—zab^b*  (1 

a»— ¿" 

— ^a^i-l-t^remaínderj  which 
di  vided  hy  —  2  A  is  reduced  Lo 

a*—b% 


Tiiertfore,  a—h  is  the  greáíeft  com  mon 
meafure  required* 

Tbe  gronnd  of  this  operatíon  i?,  that 
any  quamity  that  meafures  tlíe  divifür 
and  the  remainder  (if  there  is  any)  imift 
alio  meafure  the  dívfdend  \  becnult  iht 
divtdend  k  equal  to  the  fnm  of  the  tli- 
vifor  multipiied  into  the  qtiotient,  and 
of  the  remainder  added  together.  Thus, 
in  the  hit  examplef  a — h  meafmts  the 
divifor  £í3,«—  b%%  and  the  remainder 
—2  a  b+zb'1-*  it  mnít  therefore  likewife 
meafure  t beír  fum  a - zab  +  br.  You 
mu:'  obferve,  in  this  opera  ti  on,  to  make 
that  the  dividend  wlncb  has  the  higheít 
pouTvs  of  the  letter,  according  to  whith 
the  quantities  are  ranged, 
Probte  m  VI 1 1.  To  re  d  u  ce  a  ny  f  raíl  ion 
to  íts  loweít  terms  t  íínd  the  greattll 
oommon  meafure  of  tbe  numeiator  at>d 
denomtnator;  divide  them  by  that  com-; 
mon  meafure,,  and  place  the  quotients  \n 
thtírroom,  and  y  cu  fhaíE  ha  ve  a  fracción, 
eqoivalent  to  the  given  frattion,  expitl- 
fed  in  the  loweft  teims.  Thus,  I  k  re* 
doced  to  4,  by  díviding  the  numerátoi 
and  denomin^tor  by  the-greateíl  com  mon 
meafure  ín  the  fame  mamitr  .  "  ; 
for  *|  —     and  2-¡—-5* 
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In  algehraical  terms,  theoperatíonisthus : 

ib»\   TSftl-lf  ;  which  isfound 
15  b  ex      5  x 


by  rejechn 


and 


the  di  vi  for  (as  beíng  no- 
Ihiñg)  rejeáíng  ihejésters  b  c  of  the  di- 
vídend  (as  being  common  to  numeiator 
and  denominator)  and  dividtng  the  co- 
efficient*  75  and  115  by  their  greateft 
common  meafureaj  ;  the  reful  t  of  which 
■  a  a  ,    „  1  5  G  ¿zxH- 

íi  5_  ,    Inthe  fame  manner3  — — 

When  uniets  the  g rea teft  common  mea- 
Ai  re  of  the  numhers  and  quántitiés,  then 
the  íraclion  is  already  m  its  Joweft  (erais. 

Xhus,     ■-  catmot  be  reduced  lower.  It 

oyght  alio  to  be  remarked,  that  nurabera 
whoíe  greateft  common  meafure  is  umt, 
are  faid  to  be  prime  to  each  other, 
If  itls  required  to  reduce  agiven  frafüon 
to  a  fraítion  eqival  to  it,  that  fhall  ha  ve 
a  given  denommutor  ;  yon  mu  ti  mtd- 
tijily  the  numeral  or  by  the  given  de* 
nominator,  and  divide  the  -product  by 
1  he  former  denominator  j  and  chis  quo- 
tient,  ttt  over  the  gíven  denominators 
wilibe  the  fra&ion  required.  Thus,  if  it 
were  required  to  reduce  ^  to  an  equa! 
fracción,  whofe  denominatoi íhall  be  6  ; 

fínd  the  quotíent  of  a  x  6-^3—4,  then 
Víill  -J  be  the  fia  ilion  required,    In  the 

fame  manner,  ^  is  reduced  to  an  equal 

Aaílíon,  which  has  tile  denominUor  ct 

wísí,  a  €      i  for  rejecling  £■  out  of  both 

rAuneiator  and  denominator,  there  re* 

manís  a-±b~-y 
b 

ftíS  tlie  method  of  reducíng  vulgar  frac- 
ríons  to  equaí  decimal  ones,  fee  the  a  r ti  ele 
Decimal, 

Jt  is  obfíj'Víiíjléj  that  when  the  la(t  figure 
oí  the  denomlnator  of  the  frá&ion  hap- 
pens  to  be  1,  3,  7,  or  9,  then  tht  deci- 
mal partscan  never  be  precifefy  equaJ  to 
tbe  given  fraélion  5  yet  bv  conti  uing  the 
divifiori,  yoamay  app^itimate  e  its  ba- 
liteas ne^f  as  yon  pleáíe-  = 
,566666,  &ct  ñs  far  as  yoü  pie 
in  me  lame  manner,  -57 


ind, 

7J4> 


fePí*-  Henee  i  t  ni  a  y  be  fartber  obferved, 
that  th efe  imperfeít  quotients  return 
again.  and  circuíate  without  end :  in  the 
firft  example,  the  cifculation  begtns  im- 
mediately  j  but,  m  the  íecond,  it  does 
not  begin  agaín  till  the  opera  ti  on  is  con-  * 
tinued  to  the  feventh  place ;  when  the 
firft  fix  figures  are  repeated  over  again, 
conílituting  wbat  is  called  the  tepetend 
of  a  decimal  fraélion. 
The  fe  repetends  fometimes  alfo  bappens 
when  othe  r  figures,  be  lides  thofe  abo  ve* 
mentioned,  are  the  denominador  of  tbe 
fraaion.  Thus  ^— *idóó6óó,  &c>  ad 
infinttum. 

FRACTURE,  in  furgery,  a  rupíure  of  a 
hone,  or  a  ¡blution,  of  continnity  in  a 
bone3  when  it  is  crufhed  or  broken  by 
fame  esternal  can  fe, 

Fraétures  generally  happen  when  any 
part  of  the  body,  where  a  bone  is  fitu- 
atéd,  receives  a  violeñt  íhock,  eitherby  a 
fallj  or  a  blow  with  a  piece  of  ti  moer* 
&c*  or  by  the  íhotof  a  gun.  There  are 
¡nitances  wheretbís  acciaent  has  happen- 
ed  from  an  intemai  diforder,  to  witj  fixiin 
the  feurvy,  a  caries,  or  the  venere  al  díf- 
eafe,  which  have  rendered  lije  fubitance 
of  a  bone  fo  brittle*  that  it  has  been  frac- 
tured  without  any  apparent  ex  terna  J  ac- 
cidenta See  Caries,  Scurv^  Éff, 
Fraélures  are  diftinguiíhed  intó  fevera! 
claífes.  Firír,  every  fraíiüre  is  either 
fimple,  tbat  is,  when  no  other  parts  be* 
fides  the  bone  are  injured,  or  compotmd, 
as  wh ere  there  is  a  wound,  a  diílocatíon, 
]iaemorthage3  Ínflammat¡on3  fe  ver,  caries^ 
or  contufion  of  the  bone  j  or  where  tbe 
bone  appears  to  be  frattured  in  fe  vera! 
places  at  i  he  fame  time*  Other  dijer- 
en ees  arife  wirh  regard  to  the  fitúation  of 
the  fracíure  5  fometimes  k  happens  tn  the 
cranium,  nos,  vertebra  j  fometimes  in 
the  upper  or  lower  iimbs  5  fometimes  in 
the  míddle  of  the  bone,  and  fometimes 
in  either  of  the  extremities.  Again f 
fome  frailo  res  are  traníverfe,  others  ob- 
lique.  ín  which  cafe  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  points  of  the  bones  wound 
the  neighbourmg  parts,  puíhing  quite 
through  themuícuhr  flefhj  and  common 
inreguments  i  or  at  leaít  prícking  them 
^rievoufly,  and  bringing  on  pain,  in- 
irlammationj  tumourf  and  fpaím.  Vio- 
knt  comufions  alfo  may  be  claíTed  ondee 
:he  head  of  fractures  j  for  the  bones  in 
thrs  ca:e  are  frequently  farolee  irtto  fpíin- 
ters,  by  the  talling  of  any  heavy  body 
upon  the  part,  m~  by  any  violen t  preflüre* 
To  ñaaures  of  the  bones,  we  may  alfa 

veiy 
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rcry  pvoperly  add  fuTures.  See  tlie  ar- 
ticé FlSStJREj  Coíítusios,  &c* 
Fraclnres  of  bones  aré  dilboverable,  i. 
By  the  eye,  when  the  ínjured  part  is  aji- 
parently  fliorter  than  the  fbund  ?  or  when 
the  pattent  cannot  make  uie  of  ir,  a.  By 
the  touch,  when  a  preternatural  inpqua- 
Itfy  ot"  ihe  bone  may  be  perceivtd  j,  or 
that  it  hends  in  a  part  where  nature  did 
uot  íutend  it  íhotild.  3.  By  the  ear, 
when  upon  movíng  the  hmb,  the  cruíh- 
ing  of  the  broker!  bones  mny  be  heartJ. 
4.  Wa  may  ílronejly  fu fpeíl  a  fracture 
of  the  part,  when  it  has  received  a  vio- 
lentbfcw.  And,  5-  It  is  ohfervable  that 
the  pai  ts  are  more  fuhjecl  to  ibis  injury 
in  vvinter  than  in  fummer.  Laitly,  $. 
Sometí  mes,  particularly  in  fractures  that: 
are  made  in  a  tranfverfe  di  región,  (be 
brocen  pans  of  the  bone  will  immedia  te- 
Ifp  of  t  be  mí*  Ivés,  1  re  co  ver  their  natural 
riiuation,  and  lea  ve  iittle  room  to  fuí'pecl; 
the  diforder, 

Great  vartety  of  mifchíefs  attend  a  frac- 
sured  bone,  which  cbííVr,  r.  With  re- 
gard  to  the  injured  part,  and  the  n ature 
and  difpoíítion  of  the  neighbou  ring  parte. 
s«  With  regard  to  the  manner  i  11  which 
fractures  art;  m;uJe$  for  obliqne  fractures, 
and  thofe  whofe  fplimers  and  points 
wonnd  and  vellicarc  the  neíghbnuring 
parta,  are  mucb  more  painful  and  dan- 
gerous  than  tranfverfe  ira  £1  urea,  3.  We 
may  judge  of  the  mífchíef  that  ¡s  likely 
ío  attend  a  fraílnre,  from  the  numberof 
pieces  into  whicb  rhe  bone  is  hioken* 
And,  4.  By  obíerving  whetber  i  he  f  fac- 
ture happened  at  the  middleof  the  bone, 
m  at  us  extremities,  The  principal  in- 
conveniencias that  attend  a  fraelure  are 
theíc  1  the  patient  Jofes  the  ule  of  the- 
Umh  5  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  wfl!  be 
contracled  by  the  m nicles,  whích  will 
make  it  appear  difrorted  and  deformed  j 
the  lacera  tion  of  the  perioftcuui  and  the 
veífels^of  the  medulla  be  ing  in  ^rcat  dan- 
ger  of  fuiuke  and  canes»  When  the 
nerves  are  prlcked  and  írritated  by  fplm- 
vers,  the  pitk-nt  furfers  great  pain,  con- 
TuSLibns,  inflammations,  and  fcver  $  and 
5f  any  veflels  ítt'ñrei  pr^ííti:e?  the  co1r.rr.0n 
conftquencts  or  u  contnfiün  enlV.e,  Sonae- 
tildes,  wSiiíífc  iht  bone  is  iiniiing,  the 
broken  part?  are  fiMipIied  in  too  píentiful 
a  nianner  wi¡h  juices,  and  the  «litis  is 
rormed  ivr^guJitviy,  whích  accslicujsa  de- 
foi-niity  bf  the  límb.  See  CaLLUS, 
In  rhe  cure  of  íracldíts.  the  furgeon^ 
pnncipál  es  re  fiiould  be  to  uníte  the 
becken  bene^  to  which  three  ihings  are 


neceííary*  1.  That  the  bone  be  reftored 
to  its  natural  Tituation,  w  -]¡ch  is  done  by 
extending  and  replactng  ir.  a.  That  ai- 
tet'  the  bune  ha?  reenvered  its  natural  (im- 
ation,  it  be  kept  there,  by  giving  ¡t  rfcft, 
and  applying  proper  hn ntlages.  Laftly, 
pro  per  remedies  muir  be  uíed,  in  order  to 
preven t  or  remedy  the  ciífordtra  that 
ulually  atteñd  this  aecident,  Seethear- 
rícks  I-KFlammAtion,  Fever,  érV. 
When  the  íVi!¿>ured  bones  mainíain  their 
natural  íituationT  you  are  under  no  ne- 
ceíTity  of  extending  orreplacing  the  litnbj 
bot  of  app'ymg  a  proper  bandage  ;  but 
when  the  fraclnred  parts  recede  from  each 
othet  j  fome  degree  of  exteníton  is  ne- 
cefTary,  See  the  anide  Ex^£^sSION  of 
fraéliired  Ihnbs, 

Sometí  mes  you  will  be  troubkd  wítK 
'fplintera  of  the  bone  ín  yoar  way,  which 
render  the  reducción  of  the  heme  ver  y  dif- 
fíenle,  If  the  fplíntei's  are  frée,  and  have 
no'  conneclion  with  rhe  bone,  you  muífc 
remove  them  carefñlly,  When  they  ad- 
iare to  the  principal  p^rts,  yon  íhould 
endeavovir  tpVéplace  thern  with  the  grent- 
eft  exaéruefs  j  an  1  where  they  c^nnot  be 
reduced  or  re-united  with  rhe  bone,  they 
may  be  removed  by  a  ílrong  pointed 
fórceps*  Jf  they  are  concealed  under 
the  íkin}  you  mnft  endeavour  ro  reduce 
them  to  their  tnUiral  itfa^fiors  :  ifthis 
cannot  be  done,  make  an  incifiou  ílnongh 
the  íkin,  and  take  them  out» 
The  hones  being  proper ly  repíaced,  tbe 
next  thmg  to  be  done  is  ro  ikuie  them 
in  their  fttnation,  that  they  may  imite  to 
the  beíl  a  ti  van  ta  ge, 

To  thís  end  two  things  are  chitfly  re* 
tjuired,  i,  To  bind  it  up  proper! y*  And, 
2*.  To  lay  the  limb  in  a  conven ient  pof- 
tu  re»  The  apparatn^  for  fecuríng  tbe 
íítnatton  uf  the  limb  is  compelí  i  or  ■ 
dages,  bolíters,  and  fplints,  See  thé  ar- 
ticle^EAK  D  A  G  E .  r?  O  L  &  TE  B,  s  and  SPLtNT. 
lu  íraíhiíes  of  the  iower.aim,  áfter  yuix 
have  applied  your  Kandageand  dri  fíingst 
you  may  fuf'pend  it  in  a  ícarf  or  ílmgr 
which  ís  to  hang  from  the  neck  :  in  frac- 
tures of  tbe  icg,  yon  may  reft  die  limb 
upon  pillows,  in  boxes^p'acing  ctifhions 
or  piEtows  under  it;  thele  machines  are 
to  be  faftened  to  the  limb  with  tape^  that 
it.may  remain  hxtá  and  i  m  ni  o  viable, 

FRJE¥iVí\lt  ín  anstomy,  a  reun  appKetí 
to  fome  memoran ous  ligamento  of  the 
body.  As, 

Frjínum  Littr.ujzf  the  ligiment  under 
the  rongue,  which  fometimes  tiés  it  down 
too  el  ole  tó-ths  boiton^  of  the  mouih  5 

and 
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and  Efcen  requives  ta  be  ¡ncifed  or  divide^, 
ín  orJfj-  to  £¡ve  this'organ  itsproperand 
fiee  motion,  This  diforder.  general  [y 
¿riícs  in  infants  foon  after  their  birth,  fo 
that  they  cannot  move  and  exert  thei r 
tongues  in  the  aflion  of  fucktng  i  though 
it  ¡s  tome  ti  mes  alfa  obferved  in  adolts. 
For  the  bperatíon  of  cutting  the  fraenum,  . 
fee  the  artide  Tongue-ti  ed. 
Each  of  the  1  i ps  has  alio  its  peculiar 
frasiiúm  *  the  upper  one  under  the  no  fe  , 
tiie  nnder  one  near  tbe  roots  o*f  rhe  dentes 
incitares.:  thefe  are  ol  the  utmoít  fervice 
to  ns  in  fpeaking,  and  eating  and  drink- 
iftg* 

Fiug'num  penis,  a  ligament  of  the  penis, 
that  ríes  the  prepuse  to  the  lo  wer  part  of 
tire  gJans  of  the  penis. .  See  Penis, 
Títere  Ss  alfo  a  i  malí  frasnum  of  the  cit- 
rón s,  6y-whi<?h  it  ís  conne&ed  to  the  oíTa 
pubis.    See  the  article  Clitoris. 
FRAGA,  a  town  of  Anpagon,  in  Spain, 
fitnated  under  the  meridian  of  London : 
1101     ]at.  41 p  16'. 
FRAGARIA,  the  Str.awber.ry,  in  hn* 
tsny,  3  genus  of  the  Ícofandr\a-fenta - 
gy»tac\'iGi  of  plants,  the  coi  olla  of  which 
coníiib  of  five  roundiíh,  p^tent  petáis,  in* 
ferted  in  the  cu  p  :  there  h  no  perica  rpium  ¡ 
the  common  receptacle  oí' the  feetí  is  of  a 
rountliüi,  oval  %u re,  plañe  at  the  bafe, 
pulpóle,  large,  ioft,  and  decid  nous  ;  ihe 
feeds  are  numerous,  final  I,  arumlnaíeíC 
fcattered  overthe  fu  pcrficies  of  the  recep- 
tacle, and  not  deciduous. 
FRAIGHT,  or  Freigut,  in  commerce. 

See  the  article  Freioht. 
FRAIL,  a  baíket  made'  of  ruíhes,  or  the 
JiEte,  in  which  are  packed  up  ftgs,  rau 
íí'ns,        It  fignifies  alfo  a  certain  quan- 
títy  of  raifiiis,  about  75  pouiids. 
FRAI5E,  in  fortifica  tío n,  a  kind  of  de- 
fence,  con¿íting  of  poínted  fhkes,  fix  or 
feven  feet  long,  diivcn  pa  ralle]  to  the 
horizon  into  the  retí  ene  hiñen  tí  of  a  camp, 
,  a  balf-moon,  or'theilikfc,  to  prevent  any 
spiproach  or  í  ca  hule* 

Fraifes  diñer  from  pal  i  fa  des  chiefly  in 
this,  that  tlie  latter  frand  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  and  the  former  jet  out 
paiallel  to  the  horiznn,  or  nmly  fo,  he- 
ing  ufually  made  a  iUtfe  ílopln^,  or  with 
the  points  ha*vgtng  down.  Frailes  are 
chiefly  ufed  in  re  tren  chinen  ts  and  other 
works  thrown  up  of  eai  tlí ;  fometimes 
they  are  found  under  the  pa^apet  of  a 
ranjpartj  íérving  iník'üd  of  the  cordón  of 
ftene  ufed  ín  ftone-works. 
Fraíse  a  bat talwn^  ís  to  line  [he  muf- 
^ueteer^  rcund  wtth  pikes,  that,  in  cafe 
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they  fnoíihl  he  charged  with  a  li^dy  of 
horfe,  the  píkes  being  prefrntecí,  may 
cover  the  muiquet^Ers  f  rom  the  íhotk  of 
the  horfe,  and  lerve  as  a  barricade, 
FRAME,  ín  ¡oínery,  a  kind  of  cafe,  wherc- 
in  a  thing  is  fet  or  inclofed,  oreven  fup- 
por  te  d,  a  s  a  wiivJow-frame,  &  pjélui  e- 
frarae?  &%: 
Fd ame  h  aitb  a  machine  ufed  in  divers 
a  rts  5  as, 

Fít  ame,  among  printerí,  h  the  íland  whícli 
fu'pporti  tiie  cáí«.  See  theartícle  Case, 
Erame;  among  founders,  a  kind  of  Ifdge 
ínclüfing  a  board,  which^  being  ftlled 
with  wetted  fnnd,  fevves  as  a  moujd  to 
calí"  the  ir  woiks  Ín*    See  Fou^dery. 
Frame  is  more  parf:ciílarly  ufed  for-a  íbrt 
of'loom,  wheveon  artEficers  i\ ietch  their 
linen?,  filks,  íruffs,  ísV.  to  be  embroi- 
deredj  qitíltedj  or  the  líke, 
Frame,  amorg  painters,  a  kind  of  fquare, 
cooíilting  of  íoor  long;  ílips  of  wood  ¡om- 
ed  together,  whole  i  m  er medíate  fpace  is 
diviíled    by  threads   írito  fe  vera  l  íittle 
fqnares  lik'e  a  n*ft ;  anri  henee  fonietinies 
ca  1 1  ed  re  ti  cu !  3 .  1 1  fe  r  v  es  to  red  n  ce  fl  g  u  res 
from  ^reat  to  frrraíi  ;  or,  on  thecontrary, 
toaií^ment  their  fize  from  Tmall  to  great- 
FRAMÍNG  ofan  bouf¿y  amoug  carpénters¡ 
denotes  aJl   rhe  nmher  v^ork  tberebi  ; 
namely,  the  carcafe,  ftooring,  part  it  ion- 
u\gt  roofln^,  ceiüng,  beams,  aíhleiír.g, 
&c.  all  to^eihtír.    See  FLOO k,  £?.c. 
FR A MPOLE -F en c es,  a  priuslcge  enjo^ed 
by  ¡he  ighants  of  the  manor  of  Writtel 
jri-EíTffJc,  whereby  they  are  ¡.otitied  Eo  the 
TWóod  growing  pn  tbe  f^nee,  and  as  many 
poks  as  they  c^n  reacb  from  the  x^t  of 
-  the  ditch  wirlí  an  axe'5  Suelve,  towards  tbc 

repair  of  their  fV rices. 
FR  or  Frán  k  .    See  Fr  a^  k  * 

FRANCA,  a  large  kan^dom  of  Eiñopea 
fnuated  between  50  weft  and  y9  eaft  iong. 
and  between  A  f  and  51o  rmrth  lat.  be- 
ing bounded  by  the  engliíli  channel  and 
the  atiitriau  Kethérlands,  on,  the  norib  1 
by  Germany,  Swifzedand,  Savoy,  anr- 
Ptedmont,  in  ítaly,  on  the  eañ: ;  by  the 
Mediten  anean  fe»,  and  the  Pyrenean 
mountain^  which  Teparate  it  from  Spain, 
on  the  íbuth  j  and  by  the  hay  of  Btícay, 
on  the  weíh  This  kingdoni  w^s  for- 
merly  divided  ínto  twelve  province%  bnt 
at  prefent  it  Ís  divíded  into  |ypenty*five| 
general  governments,  over  every  one  of 
which  is  an  office  r,  called  an  imendanr# 
□  ppointed  by  the  king,  who  has  a  powtr 
of  controulíng  the  govevncr,  and  al! 
other  ofKccrs  oí  julf  ice  \  and  pr elides  over 
th e  recei  vei  s  -  gen eí  ft  1  of  h i s  pe r e <■  a I  i  t v . 
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FRANCFORT,  a  city  of  Gerrtiany,  íku*  of  this  privífcge,  which  refcued  facón, 
ated  on  the  confines  of  Heífe  and  íkíerable  a  part  of  the  city,  by  the  en- 
Franconía,  00  both  fides  of  the  river  largement  of  thefe  places,  from  their  au- 
M^Ineí  tfafl  longitude  30'  notth  lau  thority,  and  rendered  them  areireatfor 
50o  io',    ,  the  moft  abandoned  perfons,    At  hft 

Francfort  ítz  rá¿  Oder>  a  cv ty  of  Qe r-  JnnocentXÍ.  ex p refsJ y  refu fed  to  recei ve 
many  in  rhe  circle  of  upper  Saxony,  and  any  more  embaffadors,  but  fueh  as  would 
marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  fítuated  ín  make  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  fran- 
eafHong.  15%  ncrth  IatÉ  5a0  22-'.  chufe  of  quarters. 

FRANCHE-cowte»  the  fame  with  the  FRANCIGENiE,  in  our  oíd  law.book^ 
con n  ty  of  Bu  rg  u  n  dy .    See  Burgun  dy.       an  appella tion  gi  ven  to  f oreign era  Ín ge- 

FraNcHü-COMTH,  a  provínce  of  France       nerah  5 

botinded  by  Lorraín  on  the  north  j  hy  FRÁNCISCAN  monks,  friars  minor, 
Alfoee  and  S^itzerland,  on  the  eaft  5'  by      or  grey  friars,  relífcious  of  the  order 
La  Brefs  and  Eug?y,  on  the  fouth  |  and 
by  thedukedom  of  B orgia ndy,on  the  wefh 

FR  AN  CHI  SE,  in  5  general  Éenfe,  a  privi- 
íege  or  exemptton  from  ordinary  jorif- 
diftion  ;  as  that  for  a  Corporation  to  hold 
pleas  among  themfelves  to  fuch  a  valué, 
or  ths  like. 

Franchise  is  fometimes  ufed  for  an  im- 
munity,  from  tribute,  in  whieh  lenfe  k  ís 
eithev  perfonal  or  real  j  that  is,  belong- 
íng  to  a  períon  immeriiatrly,  or  elfe  by 
means  of  thís  or  that  place  of  whicb  he 
is  chief,  or  a  member. 
A  franchife  may  be  veíled  either  in 
1  bodies  politic,  or  corporal  i  ons  \  in  bo- 
rough  towns,  or  in  any  fmgle  perfom 
There  are  fran  chites  of  difrerent  kinds, 
as  the  piincipalíty  of  Wales,  counties 
palatine,  counties,  hundreds,  parts  of  the 
fea,  fefc,  Befides  whkh  there  ¡s  a  fran- 
chife of  having  a  leer,  m altor,  or  lord-  FRANCOLINI,  a  town  of  Italy,  íituaíed 
íhip;  as  alfo  of  fairs  and  markeís,  fe-  on  the  river  Po,  about  nine  miles  north-* 
,lonJs  goods  \  as  alfo  íbe  goods  óf  fugi-       eaít  of  Ferrara, 

'  ti  ves  and  outiaws ;  deodandsj  r  rea  fu  re-  FRANCONÍ  A,  a  circle  of  the  german 
trove,  WíiifSj,  eltrays,  wreckR,  CEfr,  empíre,  lyíng  between  Bohemia  on  the 

Franchiíes  and  liberties,  hemg  ufually  eaít,  and  the  deplórate  otMentz  on  the 
jheld  hy  charter,  are  all  faící  to  be derived  weít,  lis  capital  ís  Nuremburg  j  and 
from  theeiownj  but  fome  íiein  prefcrip-  from  thh  cotintry  the  Franks,  who  con- 
tion  without  the  beip  of  any  cbarter,  quered  and  gave  ñame  tothe  kingdom  of 

Franchíse  royaL  feems  tobe  that  where      France,  are  fasd  10  have  come* 

the  king's  writ  does  not  run  í  but  Brac-  FRANGÍ  PANE,  a  kind  of  exquiftte  por- 
tón fays,  that  a  franchife  roya!,  is  where  fume  given  to  the  leather  of  which  gloves, 
the  king  grsnts  to  one  and  bis  heirs  an  are  marle. 

ejtempHon  of  toll,  &c,  .  Títere  h  likewife  a  perfumed  liquor  of 

FranchíSE  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  afylmn  or      the  fame  ñame,  as  alio  a  ros  folis. 
fancluary,  where  people  are  fecure  of  FRANIC?  orFRANC,  meaning  literally  free 
their  perfons.    See  Asylum.  from  charges  and  impofitíons,  orexempt 

FrascHise  of  quartt*%  a  certaín  place  or  from  pubiic  taxes,  has  various  íígnífica- 
diOncl  at  Rome,  wherein  are  the  houfes  ttons  in  onr  ancient  cuttoms. 
©f  the  embaíTadors  of  the  princes  of  Eu-  Frapík  almoign,  fignife  a  tenure  by 
rope;  and  where  fvich  as  retire  cannot  bé  fpiritual  fenece,  where  íands  or  téhe- 
«rrefted  or  feized  by  the  íbirri  or  i'er-  Inenrs  are  held  by  an  eccleíiañical  corpo- 
jeants,  ñor  proíécuted  at  faw,  ration,  foíe  or  aggregare,  to  ihem  antl 

Sever al  of  the  popes  publ i  llied  their  bulls  their  fucn-flors,  o f  fome  lord  and  3¡is 
and  oidinaiKes  againít  the  abufe  made      lieirs,  in  free  and  perpetual  alms. 


of  Stt  Francis,  founded  by  him  in  the 
year  1109.    S e e  the  art ícle  Fri  ar, 
The  rule  of  the  francifcans,  as  eftabli  flied 
by  St-  Francis  hímfelf,  is  briefly  iM 
they  are  to  live  in  common,  to  ól 
chaftity,  and  to  pay  obédíence  to  the  pope 
and  their  fu  peí  i  oís. 

Before  they  can  be  admitted  into  the  or- 
der» they  are  ohlíged  to  fejl  i\\  they 
ha  ve,  and  give  it  to  the  poor  ;  t::  ,!. 
to  perfoim  a  year^s  noviciate,  and  vyhen 
admitted,  never  to  qnit  the  order  vipou 
any  account,  They  are  xo  hi\  from  the 
feaíl  of  All-faints,  to  the  natívity,  .  This 
order  has  prodneed  four  popes,  forty- 
two  cardinals,  and  an  infinite  numbírof 
patriarchs.  The  franHíbans  had  fixty- 
three  tnonaíreries  ín  England,  one  of 
wh  ch  was  ín  the  parim  of  St.  Nichoks 
in  London, 
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Thís  is  an  ancient  tenuie  chtefly  to  be 
rnet  with  in  grants  to  religious  houfes, 
colleges.  No  perfon  can  have  Jands 
in  frankalmoígn,  unlefs  ¡t  ís  by  prefcrip- 
tíon,  or  on  a  graiít  made  befo  re  the  fta- 
tutes  of  mortmam  \  fo  that  the  te  mire 
may  not  be  created  at  this  day.  Never- 
thekfs  tbe  king  is  not  leftrained  by  the 
ft  ahites,  ñor  a  fubje&  licenfed  or  díf- 
penfed  with  by  hrm  to  make  fuch  a 
grant  j  and  if  an  ecclefiaftical  perfon 
holds  lands  at  a  certatn  rent,  fifí»  the 
lord  may  confírm  his  e  fiare  to  hoíd  to 
him  and  hSs  fucceflbrs  in  frank  almorgn. 

Frank  chace,  i*  defined  to  be  a  Überty 
oí"  free  chace,  whereby  peden  s  that  have 
lands  within  the  compafs  of  the  fame, 
are  prohibited  to  cut  down  any  wood. 
Ésta  out  of  the  view  of  the  forefter, 

Frakk  FEE,  fígnifies  the  fame  as  holding 
Jands  a rid  tenements  in  fee  fimple;  that 
ís,  to  any  perfon  and  his  heirs,  and' not 
by  fuch  fe  r  vice  as  is  required  by  antient 
demefne,  bnt  is  pleaded  at  common  Jaw. 
See  the  article  FBG, 

Fjukk  ferm,  ancíently  flgnified  lands 
changed  in  the  na  tu  re  of  the  fée  by 
feofíment,  &t.  out  of  the  knights  fer- 
více  for  other  certain  yearly  fervices. 

Frank  fold,  ¡s  where  the  lord  has  the 
líherty  of  folding  his  tenants  íheep  with- 
in his  manor.  See  the  article  FaLOagE. 

Frakk  language,  or  Lingua  franca, 
a  kind  oí  j  argón  fpoken  on  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean,  and  particularly  throughout  the 
coaita  and  parts  of  the  Le  van  t,  compofed 
oí  italían,  fpanifh,  frenen,  vulgar  greek, 
and  other  languages* 

Frakk  laW,  a  word  applíed  to  the  free 
and  coinmon  law  of  the  land^  or  the  be* 
nefu  a  perfon  has  by  it. 
He  that  for  any  oífence  lofetb  thís  frank 
Jaw,  incurs  thefe  inconveniencias,  <v?z* 
He  may  not  be  permitted  to  ferve  on  ju- 
ries,  ñor  ufed  as  an  ev  i  den  ce  to  the  trittb  $ 
and  if  he  has  any  thing  to  do  in  the 
king's  courtj  he  muft  not  approach  it  irr 
.  perfon,  but  appoint  his  atcorney  ;  his 
lands,  goods,  and  challéis  íhafl  be  feizied 
into  the  king's  hands  j  and  bis  lands  be 
eflreated  \  his  trees  roo  te  d  up,  and  his 
body  committed  to  cuftody, 

Fíiank  marriage,  is  where  a  perfon, 
feizee!  In  fee  of  lands  or  teñe  meo  ts,  has 
given  them  to  an other  with  his  daughter* 
liiler,  or  fome  woman  otherwife  of  kín 
tü  him,  iu  free  roarriage,  by  vírtue  of 
which  the  huíband  and  wífe  have  an 
eltat;  in  fptciai  ta  ti,  and  íhaii  hold  the 
hnd  of  the  donor*  difeharged  cf  %\\ 
V0Ím  lh 


fervke^  except  fealty,  ío  the  fífth  de- 

^gree, 

Frank  pledce,  in  our  law,  íignifies  a 
pledge  of  fürefcy  for  the  behaviour  of 
free  meo, 

According  to  the  antient  cuÍtojti  of  Eng- 
land,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  public 
pea  ce,  évery  free^born  man,  at  the  age 
of  fomteen,  except  rettgious  perfons, 
clerks,  knights,  and  their  eldeít  fon?, 
was  obliged  to  give  fecinky  for  his  truth 
and  behavíour  towards  the  king  and  his 
fubjeáts,  or  elfehe  ímprifoned*  Accord- 
ingly,  a  ceitaín  number  of  neighbours 
becíime  i  n  te  relian  ge  a  bly  bonñd  for  each 
othetv  tofee  each  perfon  of  their  pledge 
fovth-coming.  at  al l  times,  or  to  anfwer 
for  the  offence  of  any  one  gone  away  ; 
fo  that  whenever  any  perfon  ofTended,  it 
was  prefently  inquired  in  what  pledge 
he  was  i  and  there  the  perfon s  bound 
either  produced  the  offender  in  thirty- 
one  days,  or  made  fatisfañion  for  his 
offence. 

Fr.ank  service.  See  the  article  Service, 

Frank  tenement,  is  faid  to  be  a  poíTef- 
fmn  of  freehold  lands  or  tenements.  See 
Freehold  and  Tenement, 

Frank,  or  Franc,  an  ancient coin,  either 
of  gold  or  fdver,  írruck  and  Current  in 
France,  The  valne  of  the  gold-frank 
was.  fo  me  what  more  thari  that  of  the 
gold  crown  5  the  ÍH ver- frank  was  a  third 
of  the  gold  one  :  thís  coin  is  long  out  of 
nfe,  tbough  the  term  is  Xtill  retained  as 
the  ñame  of  a  money  of  aceount  ;  in 
which  fenfe  it  is  equi valen t  to  the  livre, 
or  twenty  fols* 

FRANKENDAL,  a  city  oFGerrnany,  ín 
the  palatinate  of  the  líhine,  fituated  on 
the  wcft  fide  of  the  river  Rhine»  in  eaít 
lonfir.  8*  15',  north  lat.  49'  30'. 

FRA3SÍKENÍA,  sea- heath,  or  sea- 
c  h  i  c  k  vv  e  e  tí ,  a  genus  of  the  ¿Etandrlo - 
monogynia  dais  uf  plañís,  the  flower  of 
which  confiíts  of  íive  petáis,  with  a  plain 
limb :  the  fruit  ís  an  oval,  ünilocuíar 
cap  fu  le,  covered  by  the  cup,  and  con- 
raíning  a  great  man  y  O  vate  d  very  fmali 
feeds. 

FR ANKENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany* 
in  the  palatinate  of  theRhine,  and  dotchy 
of  Zuebrugged,  fituated  twelve  miles 
north -weft  of  Landau, 
FRANKER,  a  tewn  of  the  Ünited-provin- 
ees,  in  the  province  of  weft  FrieQand, 
nine  mileí  weR:  of  Lewarden. 
FRArJKINCENSE,  allbamim^  in  the  ma- 
teria medica.    See  Olibakum. 
FRANKS,  Fra^íkis,  or  Frangís,  an 
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appellation  given  by  the  Turks,and  otlier 
natíons  of  A  fia,  to  all  the  peo  pie  of  ihe 
weftern  parrs  of  Europa  to  wbích  they 
gíve  t lie  ñame  Frankiftan, 

FRANSTAT,  or  Fraustat,  a  town  of 
S  ¡lefia,  fítuated  íw¿nty-five  miles  rio'rth- 
eaft  of  Glogsw,  í"ubje6l  k>  Prtjssia. 

FRASCATÍ,  or  Frescati,  a.  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  campan ¡a  of  Rome,  thirteen 
miles  eaft  of  tbat  City,  near  wbích  place 
is  the  tufeulum  of  Cicero,  called  Grotto 
Feríate* 

FRATERCULA,  ín  zoology,  the  ñame 
by  wbích  Gefner  calis  the  arelic  dude. 
See  the  artrcle  DuCK. 

FRATERNITY,  in  the  román  catholíc 
countries,  figoirles  a  foclety  for  the  im- 
provement  of  devotíon. 
Of  thefe  tbe  re  are  fe  v  eral  forts  j  as3  i  *  The 
fraternity  of  the  rofary,  founded  by  Sí. 
Domímc :  it  is  divíded  into  t wo  branches, 
called  the  comoion  rofary,  and  the  per- 
petual rofary  j  the  forme r  of  whom  are 
obliged  to  confefs  and  communicate  cveiy 
firft  Sundayin  the  monih,  and  tbe  latter 
*  to  repeat  th  e  rofary  con  ti  nually.  See  the 
articleRosARY.  " 

a,  The  fraternity  of  the  fcapulary,  whom 
the  ble  Red  virgin,  according  to  the  fab- 
batin  bu  11  of  pope  John  XXII ■  has  pro- 
mifed  to  deíiver  out  of  hell  the  firít  Sun- 
day  after  their  death .  See  Se  av  ula  b.  y  . 

3,  The  fraternity  of  £t,  Francas  giidle, 
are  cloathed  with  a  fack  of  a  grey  coJour, 
wbích  they  tic  with  a  cord  j  and,  ín  pro- 
ceíTions,  walk  bare-footed,  carrying"  in 
their  hands  a  wooden  crofs. 

4,  Tbat  of  St.  Anílin^  Ieathern  girdle, 
com  prebenda  a  greatmany  de  vote  es. 
Italy,  Spaín,  and  Portugal,  are  thecoun- 
tries  where  out  fees  the  greateft  number 
of  thefe  fraternities,  fome  of  which  af- 
fume  the  ñame  of  arch - fraternices. 
Pope  Clement  VIL  ínftítuted  the  arch- 
fraternity  of  charity,  which  di  {tri- 
butes bread  every  Snnday  among  the 
poor,  and  givea  portions  to  forty  pooc 
girlson  thefeaftofSL  Jerom  their  patrón. 
The  fraternity  of  death,  buries  fuch  dead 
as  are  abandoned  by  their  relatíons,  and 
can  fes  malíes  to  be  eclebrated  for  them, 
The  fraternity  of  St.Mary  of  the  fuffrage, 
employ  their  prayers  to  relea  fe  fouls  out 
of  purgatory.  The  fraternity  of  merey, 
at  Lifbon,  confifts  of  peifons  of  the 
greateft  quality,  the  king  hirnlblf  being  a 
member  of  ít  $  the  dtügn  of  íts  inEUtu- 
tion  is  to  procure  a  great  number  of 
ra  a  fíes  to  the  faíthfúl,  but  clüeíly  to  its 
own  members. 


What  has  been  fakl,  may  fuñica  to  íhew 
tbe  na  ture  of  thefe  fraternities  $  by  enter- 
ing  into  which,  moft  of  the  devotees  be- 
lie  ve  they  are  much  furer  of  fal vatio n, 
tban  they  could  otherwife  be, 

Fraternity,  in  a  civil  fenfe,  a  company 
or  guild  of  certajn  artiheers  or  traders. 
Scc  the  ai  ticles  Company  and  Guild, 

FBATRlípELLTjLiTTLE  brothers,  in 
church  hiílory,  a  fecl  of  herética  whd  ap- 
peared  in  IraSy  about  the  year  1^9^,  and 
afterwatds  fpread  all  over  Europe.  They 
wore  tbe  habit  of  the  francifean  order, 
and  pretended  tbat  ccclefiaftics  ought  to 
b  a  ve  no  polfeíTions  of  their  own, 

FR  ATR  ÍAGlZtfiatriagitims  the  partítioa 
among  brothers  or  coheirs,  coming  to 
the  fame  inheritance  or  fucceíTíon, 
Fiatria^e  more  particuíaríy  íignifies  a 
yonnger  biother^s  inheritance  5  or  what- 
ever  the  younger  fons  poffefs  of  the  fa- 
ther's  eílate,  whichf  in  our  arstient  law, 
they  are  faid  to  enjoy  ratíone  fratriagii  j 
and  were  lo  do  homage  for  the  fame  to 
the  eider  brother,  he  being  bound  to  do 
boma  ge  to  the  fuperior  lord  for  the 
whole. 

FRA  TRES  arv  ales*    See  Arvales» 

Fratk.es  comjur ati,  in  ourantientlaw- 
books,  &e,  Tignify  íworn  brothers,  or 
thofe  who  took  an  oath  to  defend  the 
king  againft  his  enemies, 

FRATRIC1DE,  the  crifne  of  murdering 
one's  brother.    See  Parricida, 

FRAUD,  in  Iaw,  íignifies  deceit  in  grants^ 
or  conveyances  of  lands,  &c+  or  in  bar- 
gains  and  fales  of  goods,  &c,  to  the  da- 
mage  of  another  perfon, 
A  fraüdulent  con vey anee  of  lands  oí* 
goods  to  deceive  creditors,  as  tocreditors 
is  voíd  in  law.  Anda  fraudujent  con- 
veyance  in  order  to  defraud  porchafers, 
is  alfo  to  fnch  purchafers  void  \  and  the 
perfons  ¡uñifyíng  or  puttíng  off  fuch 
grants  as  good,  ih^ll  forfeit  a  year's  va- 
lué of  the  lands,  and  the  fiil)  valué  of  the 
goods  and  chatteh,  and  likevvife  Hiall  be 
imprifoned, 

Howeverr  when  conveyances  are  fraudu- 
Jently  made,  they  are  not  void  to  all  per- 
fons, but  o  ni  y  to  thofe  that  afterwards 
come  to  the  land  as  purchafers  on  good 
confideration.  A  general  gift  made  of 
all  the  goods  of  a  perfon,  may  be  reafon- 
ably  fufpeífed  to  be  by  fraud,  even 
tbough  a  true  debt  is  owing  to  the  party 
£0  whom  made;  and  it  is  void  againft 
other  creditors  of  íhe  don  or/  Here  the 
feveral  marta  of  frand  in  a  g:ft  or^rant 
of  goods,  are  as  follo^        ¿.  íf  ¡l 

be 
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f  be  general,  without  any  exception  of 
fome  t hin gs  of  n ecefíi ty.  2.  If  thc  don or 
continúes  to  poffefs  and  ufe  the  goodsr. 
3,  If  the  deed  be  made  ín  fecreu  4- 
there  be  a  tfníl  between  thc  par  ti  es  $  or, 
5,  If  made  whilñ  the  a£lion  is  deptnd- 

Wíiere  a  perfon  is  party  to  a  fraud7  al! 
that  follows  thereupon  will  be  intended 
tobe  done  by  him,  though  fraud  íhaU 
riotbe  prefumed  or  adjudged  to  be  fo, 
until  found  by  jury* 

By  the  ftatute  of  írauds,  29  Car»  II* 
agréments  for  the  fale  of  lauds,  leafes, 
■g?ft  are  required  to  be  iu  wríting,  See 
3  &  4  Will.  and  Mary,  c.  14, 

'FRAUS  lecis»  is  where  the  procefs  of 
the  lawis  ufed  with  a  fe  Ion  10  us  pti  rpofe  \ 
and  a  per  fon  is  turned  out  of  poífeílion 
of  hís  houfe,  by  vntue  of  a  writ  of  habcre 
facías  poifeíKonem,  on  a  falfe  afEdavit 
procured  of  the  fe  rv  i  ce  of  a  declararon  in 
ejeílment  and  judgment  had  thereon  in 
fraud em  legts. 

FRAXINUS,  the  /lsh,  in  botan  y,  agenus 
of  trees,  belonging  to  the  polygamia- 
díoeda  dafs,  in  fome  fpecies  of  which 
there  is  no  coro]  la  j  in  others  there  is  a 
fmall  one,  formed  of  four  ílender  ai^d 
acute  petáis  :  the  fruitis  fingía,  ofacom- 
preíTed  lanceolate  figure,  and  is  whatwe 
commonly  cali  the  a/hen-k^  feveral 
clufters  of  which  are  afiixed  to  üte  fame 
common  ped  Lele. 

The  wood  of  tb is  free  is  in  great  ufe 
among  feveral  artificers,as  wbeel-wrights, 
cart-wrights,,  carpenters,turners,  alfo 
for making plaughs,  harrows,  3xle-tree$, 
oars,  bal  fe,  &£>  It  is  íaid  to  be  as  laít- 
ing  for  buttding  as  oak,  and  often  pie- 
ferred  before  it :  though  the  ti  moer  of 
the  trunk  great  ly  excells  that  of  a  bough, 
Some  aíh  k  a  lío  ío  curiouíly  veined,  that 
the  cabinetmakers  equai  it  to  ebony, 
aüd  cali  it  green  ebony  5  fo  that  the 
wood  m  en,  who  ligbt  opon  fucli  trees, 
may  ha  ve  for  it  what  they  wilh  The 
feaíbn  for  feiling  chis  tree,  is  from  No* 
vembtr  to  February  ;  For  if  cut  down  too 
early,  or  too  late,  it  is  Hable  to  thc  worm. 
The  aíh  ís  hurtful  to  corn-lands,  and 
therefore  íliould  be  planted  ekher  in 
hedges  or  clumps,  at  about  nine  or  ten 
feet  diftance. 

FRAY,  among  fportfmen.  A  deer  is  faid 
to  Fray  íts  head,  when  it  rubs  it  againít  a 
tree,  to  caufe  tbe  pills  of  the  new  horns 
to  come  ofF.    See  the  article  Heab. 

FREAMj  a  ñame  giyen  by  farmers  to 
plovved  lands  worn  out  of  hear t,  and  Uitt 
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fallow  till  it  recover.  See  FalLOWINC- 
Fream,  among  fportfmen,  denotes  the 

noife  of  a  boar  in  ruttmg  time. 
FRECKLESj  lenügines^  ípots  of  a  yellow- 
iíli  colour,  of  the  üignefs  of  alentile-feed> 
fcattered  over  the  face?  neck,  and  hands. 
Freckles  are  either  natural,  or  proceeding 
accídentally  from  the  janndice»  or  the 
actiyn  of  the  fun  upon  the  part*  Heatf 
or  a  fudden  change  of  the  weather,  w'üí 
oft^n  caufe  the  íkin  to  appearof  a  darker 
colour  than  natura^  and  tbereby  produce 
vvhat  Ís  caÜed  tan,  ñinhurn,  and  mor- 
phew,  which  feem  to  differ  only  ín  de^ 
gree$  and  ufually  difappear  in  winteri 
See  the  article  Tan,  &c* 
Perfons  of  a  fine  complexión,  and  fuch 
whofe  hair  is  red,  are  the  moft  fubjeél  to 
freckíes,  efpecially  ín  thofe  parts  whtcH 
they  expofe  to  the  a  ir, 
To  remove  freckles,  put  juice  of  lemons 


in  a  glafs* vial,  and  mixing  it  with  fugar 
and  bórax,  ünely  powderedj  let  it  digeít 
eight  days3  and  then  ufe  it.  Homberg 
prop ofe  s  b  u !  lo  ck's  ga  1 1 ,  m  íxed  w  i  th  al  u  m, 
and,  after  the  alum  has  precípitated, 
expofed-  thiee  or  four  montbs  to  tbe  fun 
in  a  cbfe  vía],  as  one  of  the  beft  remedies 
knov/n  for  the  removing  of  freckíei;. 
FREDENBERGj  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circie  of  Weftphalia,  fifty  miles  weít 
ofCafleL 

FREDERICA,  a  town  of  Georgia  >  in 
North  America,  fituated  inr  Weít  long. 
Si*  30^  north  lat.  31%  on  the  iOaud 
of  Su  Simons,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Alatamaha, 

FRE DEBIC K SBUR G ,  a  caílle  and  pahee 
of  the  kíng  of  Denmark,  fituated  in  tbe 
iíle  of  Zeland,  twenty  miles  north-weft 
of  Copenbagen,  buílt  «pon  piles  in  the 
middle  of  a  Jalee. 

Frebericksbuhg,  a  fort  upon  the  gold 
coaft  of  Guinea,  near  cape  Three-poínts, 
fu b j e £1  to  1  he  D a  ne s *  1 1 1  íes  i n  wcft  long, 
i°t  north  lat.  50. 

FRÉ D E RIC tCS H ALL,  a  ílrong  town  of 
Norway,  in  the  province  of  Agerhuys, 
fituated  on  the  frontiersof  Sweden,  thirty 
miles  north  of  Frederiekftat. 

FRE1DERICKSODE,  a  town  of  Jutland, 
in  the  province  of  Reypen,  fituated  on 
the  littie  be!t  in  the  Bal  tic- fea,  twenty 
miles  we(l  of  Odenfee, 

FREDERICKSTAT,  a  town  ofSlefwick, 
or  fouth  Jutland,  fituated  on  the  river 
Eyder,  near  the  gemían  ocean,  thirty- 
one  miles  weíl  of  Slefwick, 

Freder^ckstat,  3.  town  of  Norway,  ín 
the  principali ty  of  Agerhuys,  fituated  on 
Í  1  ¿  a 
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*  bay  of  the  fea,  called  the  Schagger- 
rack,  near  the  frontíers  oF  Sweden  :  eaít 
long*  ii°  34',  north  lat.  59?, 

FREE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  ufed  in  oppo- 
fition  to  wh  atener  js  conftrained  or  ne* 
cefíitated,  When  applied  to  thíiigs  en- 
dowed  with  underftandíng,  it  more  pecu- 
liar] y  relates  to  the  liberty  of  the  wllL 
See  the  a  r  ti  ole  Freedom. 

Free*  among  feamen»  The  pump  ís  faid 
to  free  the  ÜJip?  when  íl  throws  out  more 
water  than  leaks  luto  her.  To  free  t  Eie 
boat,  is  halmg  or  lading  out  the  water 
therein. 

FrEe-be nch,  fignifies  that  cítate  in  cppy- 
liold,  which  the  wife,  being  efpoufed  a 
vrrgtn ,  has  after  the  deceaíé  of  her  huí- 
band  for  her  dower,  áccording-  to  the 
cu  fio  m  of  the  manor. 
In  regard  to  tbis  frec-bench,  difieren  t 
manors  have  dífferent  cuEloms,  and  ín 
the  manor  of  eaít  and  weít  Enbourne  in 
the  county  of  Berks,  and  in  other  parts 
of  England,  there  Es  a  cuflom,  that  when 
a  copyhold  teñan  t  diés,  the  wídow  íliall 
have  her  free-bench  in  al  1  the  deceafed 
hufband's  lands,  dum  felá  éf  cofia  fuerk9 
whilft  fhe  lives  fingle  and  chaíte  but  if 
íhe  is  found  to  be  guilty  of  incontíneney, 
íhe  íhall  forfeít  her  e fíate*  Neverthdels, 
upon  her  comíng  ¡nto  the  court  of  the 

■  manor  rídíng  backwards  on  a  hlack  ram, 
with  his  taií  in  her  hand?  rehearfing  a 
certa i n  form  of  words,  the  ftewaid  ís 
bound  by  cuftom  to  reftore  her  £0  her 
free-bench. 

Free-bord,  grotmd  claimed  ín  Tome  places 
heyond  or  wíthout  the  fence,  and  faid  to 
con  ta  i  n  two  foot  and  an  halft 

Free-chapel,  is  properly  a  ehapel  of 
the  kmg's  foundation,  and  by  him  ex- 
empted  from  the  ordinary's  vifuation  oí 
jünfdiclion. 

FaiEj  or  Imperial  cítieSj  in  Germany, 
are  thofe  not  íubjeít  to  any  particular 
priitctj  but  governed,  Jike  republics,  by 
theír  own  magi  (trates.    See  City* 

Free-fee.  SSee  tbeart,í;le^FE^ 
Free  HOLD*  ñgniñes  lands  or  tencments 
which  3  perfon  holds  in  fee-íimple,  fee- 
tail,  or  for  tertu  of  i  i  fe* 
Freehold  h  'diftinguifhed  into  freehold 
in  deed,  and  freehold  in  ttw  ;  the  firft  of 
which  fignifies  the  resl  poíTcfíion  ofíands, 
¿S'c  in  feef  or  for  lift  j  the  other  is  the 
nght  that  á  per  fon  has  to  fuch  iands  or 
tenements  beíbre  hh  entry* 
Free-holip  js  alfomejided  tp  fuch  offices 


as  a  man  holds  in  fee>  or  dming  lifc. 
See  the  article  Fee, 

A  freehold,  by  the  common  lavus  can  not 
commence  in  futuro,  but  ít  mult  take 
efFecl:  pt  efently,  eithei'  in  poíTeflTion,  re- 
verlion,  01'  remainder  j  and  wbde  a  per- 
fon  pleads  líbenim  tenementuni,  or  fiee- 
hold,  gen  era  U  y  the  law  intsnds  he  ba 
an  eftate  in  fee,  and  not  b  a  reí  y  for  l[fe 
W]iateuer  is  part  of  the  freehold, .p oes 
to  the  heir ;  and  tbings  fixed  therero, 
may  not  be  tüken  as  a  dífttefs  for  reñí, 
or  iu  execution,  No  per  fon  íhall 

diítrain  freeholdeis  to  anfwer  for  ihejr 
freehold,  or  any  thing  concern  ing  the 
fame,  wíthout  the  kingfs  wi  it,  By  i|iC 
antient  laws  of  Scotland,  freeholdei  s  are 
called  milites,  or  knights* 

Freí  MASON,    See  the  article  MaSON. 

Free-fort,    See  the  article  Pürt, 

Free- state,  a  repiiblíc  governed  by  ma- 
gittrates  elefled  by  the  fiee  füfFrages  of 
the  inhabitantSp 

Free-  stOke,  a  whitiíli  ftone  dug  np  in 
many  parts  of  England)  that  wcrks  like 
alabaüefj  but  is  more  hard  and  durable  j 
being  of  excellent  ufe  ín  bnilding,  &cm 
It  is  a  kind  of  the  grtt-ílone,  but  finer 
íandedj  and  a  fmoother  ñone,  and  ¡5 
callui  free,  from  its  being  o f  fuch  a  con? 
llíiution  as  to  cut  freely  in  any  direclíon  ; 
fuch  is  tbe  Portland-ftone,  and  the  free* 
ñone  of  Kent, 

Free-stool,    See  Frid-stoll. 

Free-thinker.    See  the  amele  DetsTs* 

Free-warreNj  the  power  of  granting  or 
denying  íicence  to  any  one  10  hunt  in 
fuch  and  fuch  g round. 

FRKEDOM,  in  general,  the  fíate  or  qua- 
líty  of  being  free*    See  Free. 

Freedom  of  a  eorpuraíhttj  the  nght  of  en- 
joying  all  the  privileges  and  imtnunities 
belongíng  to  íl  See  Corporatíon. 
The  freedom  of  cities,  and  other  corpo* 
raiions,  is  regularly  obtaíned  by  fervíng 
an  apprenticefhip  \  bu#  it  is  alfo  purchal- 
ed  with  mo n?y ,  and  fo m eti m es  co n ferred 
by  way  of  compüment. 

Freedom  of  the  wf//,  that  power  or  fa- 
culty  ofthe  mind,  whereby  it  is  capable 
of  aclíng  or  net  acling,  choofmg  01  re¿ 
jecling?  whatever  ít  judge's  proper,  Of 
th is  every  msn  muit  be  fenfible,  who 
flnds  ín  himfelf  a  power  to  begvn  or  for- 
bear,  continué  or  end  fe  ve  ral  aíiions, 
barely  by  a  fhonght  or  preferénre  of  the 
m  1  n  d ,  Tbe  acl  u  a  1  e  xa  rcife  o  f  t  h  Ís  po^  - 
er,  is  that  which  we  cali  volitíon  or  wil- 
|ing  ;  and  th¿  agenf,  capable  of  aftjng 
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íii  tju£  manuer,  is  denominated  free,  and 
the    acliüns-  he   per  forras,  voluntary, 
Whereasj  011  the  binar  hand,  w h ere ver 
any  performance  or  forbearance  are  not 
equally  m  a  man's  power  ;  wberever  do- 
íng  or  not  doing  will  not  equally  follow 
upen  the  p  referen  ce  of  bis  mínd,  there 
he  is  not  free,  though  pethaps  the  aftion 
may  be  voluntary,.    To  illuftrate  this, 
fLtppofe  a  man  to  be  carried  whilft  faft 
aílsep  into  a  roora  where  is  a  perfon  be 
]ongs  to  fee,  and  be  there  locked  faft  in, 
beyond  bis  power  to  get  out  $  he  awakes, 
and  is  glad  to  fee  himfelf  in  fd  defirable 
eompany*  whích  he  ftays  willingly  in  ¡ 
that  is,  prefers  bis  ftaying  to  going  away, 
Jn  this  cafe,  bis  ftay  *s  voluntary  ;  andyet 
being  locked  faft  Ín,  be  is  not  at  liberty 
to  ftay,  lie  has  not  freedom  to  be  gone, 
£0  that  liberty  does  not  confift  in  the  p re- 
feren ce  of  the  mindj  but  ín  the  power  of 
conforming  to  that  preferente. 
Freedom  qf  co>ttrarietjt  anaong  inoraÜfís, 
that  of  chooííng  either  of  two  oppofites, 
as  vi  míe  or  vice,  good  or  evil 5  concern- 
ing  which  the  rece  i  ved  doctrine  is,  that 
mankind  have  a  freedom  of  contradi  él  km, 
but  not  of  contrariety  ;  that  is,  they  may 
abíhün  from  tbe  purfuit  of  virtue  and 
gootl,  but  are  incapable  of  hating  them, 
or  of  pieferring  their  oppofites,    See  the 
amele  Contradiction. 
Freedom  of  confáence,  See  Tole  ration* 
FREEZE,  or  Frieze,  in  architefture, 

See  the  anide  Frieze, 
Freexe,  or  Friese,  in  commerce,  a  coarfe 
kínd  of  woollen  ftuff,  or  cloth,  for  win- 
ter-wear  5  fo  called  as  being  freezed  or 
napped  on  one  fide* 

Irífh  frieze  pay?,  onlmpartation,  a  duty 

of  í— ^- d.  for  every  yard  j  and  draws 
100 

baek,  oii  being  exporíed,  4x|-gd,  per 
yard.  ' 

FREEZlN&j  in  philofophy,  tbe  /ame  with 
congelaron.  See  the  articles  CONGE- 
latiom  and  Frost. 
Philofophers  are  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  the  caufe  of  this  phasnomenon.  The 
cartefians  account  foc  it  by  the  recefs  or 
going  out  of  theethereal  matter  fiom  the 
pores  of  tbe  water,  The  corpuículari* 
ans,  on  the  ather  hand,  attribute  it  to  the 
ingrefs  of  frigorihc  partides,  as  they  cali 
them  \  and  Hobbes  aíferts,  that  th efe  par- 
cicles  are  noihing  elfe  but  common  air, 
which  entangling  iifejf  with  the  particles, 
ufwaterj  prevents  their  motion*  Oíhers 
#jli  have  a  kiijd  of  ratrous  faft  tP  fee  the 


caufe  of  congela tion,  by  iníínuatíng  ítfelf 
between  the  par  ti  cíes  of  water,  ánd  fixing 
them  together  like  nails.    And,  indeed, 
it  feems  probable  that  cold  and  freezing 
do  a  rife  from  fome  fubftance  of  a falíne 
nafure  floatmg  in  the  air  j  fin  ce  all  falts* 
and  partícula  rly  nitrous  ones,  wben  rnbc- 
ed  wíth  ice  and  fnow,  greatly  íncjreafe 
their  cold,  and  even  bulk. 
Boerhaave  obferveá,  that  it  is  ejctfemely 
difficult  to  exhibít  to  the  eye  [he  precife 
degree  of  cold  wbereín  ice  begins  to  forra  ¡ 
íince  heatand  cold,  once  given  to  a  body, 
adhere  long  to  it  before  they  quit  it. 
Wben  the  air,  therefore,  is  ín  foch  a 
fíate  as  keeps  FahrenheitV  thermometer, 
at  32  degrees,  water  will  not  freeze ;  be- 
ca ufe  water  being  800  times  dení'er  than 
air,  retains   the   warmth  confideiably 
longer  than  air,    If  any  perfon  there- 
fore,  is  curióos  to  know  Ín  what  degree 
of  cold  water  begins  to  freeze,  let  bim. 
firft  fufpend  a  thermometer  in  a  free  open 
air  on  all  fules  j  and  then  wetting  a  tbíii 
linen  cloth  with  clear  watera  and  hang- 
ing  it  íikewife  in  the  open  air,  it  will 
grow  ftiff  upon  the  firít  accefs  of  the 
freezing  cold,  and  thereby  íliew  wben 
water  is  begínnlng  to  tum  to  ice,  See 
tbe  article  Thermometer* 
Ey  means  of  freezing*  wine,  vínegar, 
and  malt-Jiquors  may  be  reduced  to  a 
foyrth  part  of  their  quantity,  wíthont 
any  coníiderable  lofs  of  their  elíential 
parís  j  finceonly  the  aqueous  parts  freeze, 
leaving  the  vínous  parts  concent rated  or 
hrought  into  Jels  compafs,  and  capable  of 
being  tranfported  with  Jefa  expence^  and 
keeping  for  feveral  years. 
Freeztn.g  mixture,    Mr.  Boyle  íhews 
ín  his  hiíto^-y  of  cold,  tbat  not  only  all 
kínds  of  fahs3  but  Iikewife  fpírits,  lugar, 
and  faccharum  faturníj  mixed  with  fnow* 
are  capable  of  freezing  moft  tluids  5  an4 
the  farae  eífecl  was  alfo  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  o  i]  of  yitriol3  or  fpirit  of  nitret 
withfnow*. 

Freezing  Raí.m,  that  which  falls  in  forra 
of  ice,  or  which  freezes  as  foon  as  it 
reaches  tbe  ground. 

FREIGHTj  or  FraighTj  ín  navigatíqn 
and  commerce,  the  hite  of  a  fhip,  or  a 
part  tbereofj  for  tbe  con vey anee  and  car- 
j  iage  of  goods  from  one  port  or  place  to 
arjother  \  or  the  fum  agreed  on  between 
the  owner  and  the  merchant,  for  Üu  hire 
and  ufe  of  a  veífel» 

.  The  freight  of  a  veífel  is  ufually  agreedr 
on  either  at  the  ra  te  of  fo  mucb  for  tbe 
yoyagej  or  by  the  month,  or  per  . ton, 
Where  ver 
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Wherever  a  /híp  freighted  by  che  voy  age, 
orby  the  month,  ís  caft  away,  phmdered 
by  piratea,  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  the 
freight  becomes  loít ;  but  if  the  merchant 
or  any  other  who  híres  the  fliip,  sgrees 
by  the  tun,  or  after  fuch  a  rate  for  every 
píe  ce  of  the  commodities  on  board,  and 
that  part  of  the  goods  are  faved,  it  is 
there  JieJd  that  the  ihíp  ought  to  have 
her  freight,  according  to  the  rate  of  the 
goods  faved.  The  ladíng  of  a  ih\pf  in 
law  confhuclionj  is  bound  for  the  freight ; 
and  wh ere  goods  are  put  aboard,  and  the 
íhip  has  broke  ground,  a  merchant  may 
not  afterwards  unlade  them  i  for  if  he 
then  changes  his  mind,  and  refolves  not 
to  ventu  re,  by  ihe  marine  law,  freight  ís 
due,  Likewife,  if  the  fieighter  of  a/hip 
Jade  on  hoard  any  prohibhed  goods,  or 
u nía w ful.  merchandize,  whereby  the  vef« 
fü  is  detained  or  impeded  in  hervoyage, 
he  fliall  anfwer  the  freight  agreed  :  but 
where  a  maíter  freights  out  his  ílrip,  and 
afterwards  íakes  in  goods  fecrerly  and 
trnknown  to  the  firft  ladera,  he  forfeits 
fuch  freight.  In  cafe  any  íhíp  ís  freighted 
out  and  in,  no  freight  wíH  be  due  til!  the 
voy  age  is  performed  5  and  he  re  íf  a  vefTd 
be  Joífc  in  coming  home,  the  freight  out- 
wards  and  ínwards  are  both  loít. 
If  a  whole  veífcí  be  hired,  and  the  mer- 
chant or  peribn  who  hires  it  do  not  gíve 
3t  full  load  or  burden,  the  mafter  of  the 
veífjel  can  not,  without  bis  eonfent,  take 
in  any  other  goods  without  aceounting 
to  hím  for  freight.  Though  the  mer* 
chant  do  not  load  the  quantity  of  goods 
agreed  on  in  the  charter-party,  yet  he 
íhall  pay  the  whole  freight  j  and  íf  he 
load  more,  he  {hall  pay  for  the  excefs. 
See  the  artiele  Charter^fartt, 
The  mafter  may  iet  afilore  ñich  goods  as 
he  finds  ín  his  vene!,  whích  t,veie  not  no- 
tifkd  to  bim  ;  or  take  them  at  a  higher 
rate  than  was  agreed  bn  for  the  reft.  If 
a  íhip  be  ftopped  or  detained  in  íts  courfe, 
either  through  the  merchant's  orthe  maf- 
ter's  fault,  the  delinquent  fhall  be  ac- 
cóuntabie  to  the  other*  If  the  mafter  be 
obliged  to  reñt  his  vefíel  duríng  the 
voy  a  ge,  the  merchant  malí  wait,  or  elfe 
pay  the  whole  freight  ;  if  the  veííel  could 
not  be  reñttedj  the  mafter  is  oblíjged  to 
híie  another  i m medíate! y ,  otherwiíc  only 
to  be  paid  bis  freight  in  proporíion  to  the 
part  of  the  voy  age  he  performed  :  tho* 
in  calé  the  merchant  prove  that  the  veíTel, 
at  the  time  it  fet  faiJ?  was  not  eapable  of 
the  voy  a  ge,  the  maiter  muíí  lele  hía 


freightj  and  account  for  damages  to  the 
merchant. 

Freight  fhall  be  paid  for  merchandizes 
which  the  mafter  was  obliged  to  fell  for 
viéluáls,  reñtting,  or  other  necefiary  oc- 
caíionsj  paying  for  the  goods  at  the  rate 
the  reít  were  fold  at  where  they  were 
landed,  In  cafe  of  a  pro  h  i  bit  ion  of  com- 
merce  wíth  the  country  whither  the  veíTei 
ís  bound,  fo  that  it  is  obliged  to  Ijc 
brought  back  again,  the  maiter  fhall  only 
be  paid  freight  for  going.  And  íf  a  ftiip 
be  ílopped  or  detained  in  its  voy  a  ge  by 
an  embargo^  by  order  of  the  prince,  there 
íhall  neither  be  any  freight  paid  for  the 
time  of  detention,  in  cafe  it  be  hired  per 
month,  ñor  fhaíl  the  freight  be  increafetl, 
if  hired  by  the  voyage  3  but. the  pay* and 
vicluals  of  the  failors,  during  the  deten* 
tion,  fhall  be  deemed  average.  See  the 
artiele  AveraGE. 

Fíieíght  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  burden  or 
lading  of  a  fhip,  or  the  cargo  of  goods, 
&€.  whích  íhe  hason  board. 

Freight  alfo  fignifies  a  dnty  of  fifty  fols 
per  ton  paid  to  the  crown  of  France  by 
the  maííers  of  foreign  veífels  going  in  or 
out  of  the  fe  vera  1  ports  of  the  kingdom» 
It  ís  to  be  obferved,  that  all  veífdk  not 
built  in  France,  are  accounted  íoreigíi, 
thowgh  belonging  to  the  king's  fubjeásj 
and3  as  fuch,  are  liable  to  the  payment  of 
this  ímpoír,  unlefíj  otherwiíe  exempted, 
or  that  two  thirds  of  the  crew  are  Frene h. 
The  Dutch  and  the  ha  os  towns  are  ex- 
empted from  the  duty  of  freight* 

FRENCH,  in  general,  fomething  belong- 
ing to  France  :  thus  we  fay,  the  fretich 
language,  french  cuítoms,  poHty3  &c. 
The  french  language  is  made  up  of  latín, 
greek,  teutonic,  and  the  language  fpoken 
by  the  oíd  Gauls.  It  is  namral,  and 
eafily  pronounced^  and  therefore  ufed  by 
moft  nations  of  Euro  pe  in  converíing 
with^reigners»  There  are  very  ítw 
compound  words  ín  french,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged  to  be  to  its  difadvantage.  It 
has  alfo  few  díminutives  \  but  as  to 
„puriEyt  eafmefsj  and  ftexíbility,  it  y  i  deis 
to  none, 

Freuch  bread, 

French  coins. 

French  crown, 

French  weíght,  &c, 

FRENUH,  or  Frjííntjm, 
■  See  the  artiele  Fríen  u  u. 

FKENZYj  Phrenzy,  or  Fhrensy,  ín 
medicine.    See  the  aiUcleÍHREKs Y*, 


See 


BreaDp 
CojN. 
Crown, 
Weicht, 
anatomy» 


FRESCO, 


FRESCO,  a  method  of  painting  in  relievo 
on  walls,  fo  as  to  endure  the  weafher. 
It  is  performed  wiíh  water- colours  on 
freíh  plafter ;  and  on  a  wall  laid  with  mor- 
lar  not  yet  di  y.  This  fott  of  painting 
has  a  great  advantage  by  its  inroiporat- 
ing  with  the  mortar,  and,  drying  along 
wfth  it,  becomes  very  durable* 
The  compoft  íhould  be  made  of  rubbifh 
{iones  inixt  witb  well-bumt  flinc,  or 
Kme,  and  water:  but  the  íaknefs  of  the 
Jime  mu (l  be  wafhed  ouf,  by  poní  íng 
water  ñequently  on  it.  But  this  íhould 
not  be  done  ¡n  moift  weather* 
To  prevent  the  plafter  from  peeling, 
ftrike  into  the  joints  of  the  wall  Jlumps 
of  horfe-nails  fije  i  n  ches  di  Lian  t  fiom  each 
other,  Firft  plafter  the  walls  pretty 
thíck  ;  then  iet  it  di  y  for  fome  t\me3  the 
deíigns  and  colours  beíng  firft  ready  pre- 
pared.  This  painting  is  chiefty  per- 
formed  walls  and  vaults  newly  pía- 
ftered  with  lime  and  fand  $  and  the  pla- 
cer is  only  to  be  put  on  in  proportion  as 
the  painting  proceeds. 
Fiafter  the  wall  a  fecond  time,  about  the 
thicknefs  of  balí  a  crown,  only  fo  inuch 
as  you  intend  to  woi  k  upon  j  and  white 
itís  wetj  work  the  colours  therein,  which 
will  incorpórate  wiíh  the '  plafter  ib  as 
nevef  to  waíh  out.  v: 
The  painting  mu íl  be  worked  wítlTa  free 
handj  and  your  colours  made  hígh  enough 
ac  firítj  as  the  re  can  be  no  alteration  made 
after  the  firft  painting-  , 
Irs  this  work  fea r ce  any  thing  elfe  h  ofed 
but  earthsj  which  ftíll  retain  their  colon  r, 
defending  ít  from  the  burning  and  falt  of 
the  lime*  The  colours  are  white,  made 
of  lime  ílacked  fome  time,  and  white  mar- 
ble  duft,  red  and  yellow  oker,  violet  red, 
verditer,  3 apis  Jazuli,  fmalt,  black  fpa- 
iiift  brown,  fpaiitfh  white,  &c,  all  which 
are  g round  and  worked  up  with  water. 
The  bfuíhes  and  pencils  for  this  work 
itnift  be  long  and  fc-ft,  or  elfe  they  wíli 
rake  and  raze  the  painting:  the  colours 
muft  be  full  and  flowing  from  the  brufhj 
and  the  defígn  or  carteen  muft  be  perfect 
in  thépaper  copy. 

The  antients  painted  on  ftucco  5  and  we 
may  remark  ¡n  Vitruvius  what  infinite 
care  they  tcok  in  making  ihe  íncrufta- 
tions  or  plaítering  of  their  boíldings,  to 
render  them  beautiful  and  lafting  5  tho1 
ibe  modern  paimers  find  a  plafter  made 
of  lime  and  fand  preferible  thereto, 
FKESHj  in  general,  fomething  ihat  is  new? 
pmvj  and  go«?d  $  or,  that  has  little  or  no 
falt  in  it. 
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Fresh  DissiisinV  in  hw,  fuch  a  diíTeifin 
as  a  man  may  defeat  of  hímfelf,  and  by 
bis  own  power,  wiíhout  the  affiftance  of 
the  king  or  the  law  ;  as  where  it  is  of 
íliort  continuance,  *v'vz.  not  abo  ve  fifteen 
days.  See  the  article  Di  ss  El  sin. 
Fíiesh  FtNEj  a  fine  that  was  levied  wílhlii 

a  year  ¡psñ.  See  the  artícle  Fine, 
Fresh  forcé j  fignifies  a  forcé  newíy 
done  ;  as  where  a  perfon  ís  dííTeifed  of 
any  lands  or  tenements  withi»  a  city  or 
borough,  or  deforced  of  landa  .  after  the 
deceaíb  of  bis  anceftor,  to  whom  he  is 
heir'  j  the  perfon  having  right  may  with- 
in  forty  days  after  the  forcé  comrnitted# 
or  title  to  hioi  accrued,  bring  bis  aíiife  oc 
bilí  of  freíh  forcé,  and  recovtr  the  lands« 
See  the  article  Forcé.  v 
Fresh  hawse,  among  feamen,    See  the 

article  HawsE, 
Fresh  srot,  in  the  fea-Ianguage,  íigm- 
fies  the  fallifig  down  of  any  great  river 
into  the  fea,  hy  m,eans  wbereof  the  fea 
hath  freíh  water  a  good  way  from  the 
moutb  of  the  river*  As  this  ís  more  or 
lefs,  they  cali  it  a  great  or  fmall  freíh 
íhot. 

Fresh  spell,  in  the  fea-phrafe,  r  frefli 
gang  to  relieve  the  rowers'  in  the  loriga 
boat* 

Fresh  sutT>  in  law,  Ís  fuch  a  clofe  and 
active  profccutioo  of  an  ofrender,  as  never 
ceafes  from  the  time  of  the  ofFence  com- 
miited  or  difeovered,  t ¡11  he  is  apre- 
hended. 

The  benefit  and  effeít  of  this  purfoit  of  a 
felón  is,  that  the  party  purfuing  íhall 
have  bis  goods  again,  which  otherwife 
would  be  forfeited  to  the  king.  A  per- 
fon  may  be  faid  to  make  a  frefh  fuit  tho* 
he  does  not  take  the  thíef  pvefently,  but 
fome  time  after  the  robbery  ís  committed, 
provided  be  has  ufed  his  utmoft  endea- 
vours  to  take  him  \  and  though  the  cri- 
minal was  taken  by  ahother  perfon  noc 
interefted  in  any  thing  carried  away,  yet 
the  party  robbed  fhall  be  deemed  to  have 
made  a  freíh  fuit. 
Fresh  water.  See  the  article  Wateiu 
FRET,  or  Frette,  in  architeelure,  a 
kind  of  knot  or  ornamenta  confifting  of 
two  liíh  or  fmall  fillets  varioufly  inter- 
laced  or  interwoven,  aud  running  atpa- 
ra])el  diftances  equal  to  theír  Dreadth. 
See  píate  CVI,  fig.  3. 
Every  return  and  inrerfeclion  of  tbefe 
frets  muft  be  at  right  angles,  otherwife 
they  Jo  fe  all  their  beauty^  and  beeome 
perfectly  gothic.  Sometí  mes  the  fret  con- 
fifts  but  oí  a  Jingle  íilletj  which,  if  weü 
1  difpofed, 
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díípofed,  may  be  made  to  ñll  its  fpace 
■  «xceedingly  welL  Freís  were  very  rrmch 
nfed'by  the  antientSj  efpecially  on  eyérí 
fíat  member s,  cr  parts  of  a  building,  as 
the  faces  of  the  corona,  and  eves  of  cor- 
ü  ierres  5  under  the  roofs,  foffits,  and 
on  t  h  e  p  I  í  nth  s  of  ba  fes ,  fif  r« 

FrBT,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  compofed  of 
fix  bars,  troffed,  and  varioufiy  ínter laced, 
as  reprefented  m  piale  CVII.  flg.  a. 
So  me  cali  it  the  true^tover's  knoK 

Fret,  in  m  ti  fíe,  Jigniñes  a  kind  of  ftop  on 
fome  mftnun ents,  particularly  bafs-viols 

'  and  Jutes.  Frets  coníiít  of  íhings  tied 
round  the  neck  of  the  hiítrument,  at  cer- 
tain  díftances,  wilhin  which  fuch  and 
fuch  notes  are  to  be  found. 

FuET-^oatc,  that  adomed  with  frets,  It 
is  fometimes*  ufed  to  fill  up  and  enrich 
fíat  empty  fpaces  j  bnt  is  mofHy  prac- 
rifed  in  roofs,  which  are  fretted  over  with 
plaíler-work.  The  Italia  ns  a]fo  tile  fret- 
ivorks  in  the  mantling  of  chitimeys,  with 
great  figures  :  a  eheap  piece  of  magru- 
ficence,  and  as  durable  aírnoft  wíthin 
doors,  as  harder  matters  in  the  weather» 

FKETTY,  ñi  heraldry,  an  arjpeliation 
given  to  beaiings  made  up  of  lix,  eight, 
or  more  bars  laid  acrofs  each  other,  in 
the  manner  of  frets.    See  FrET. 

FREYSTAT,  a  town  of  Silefia*  m  Ger- 
many,  eaft  Jong.  179  55',  north  lat.  50o, 

FRIABLE,  ainong  naturalifls,  an  appélia- 
lion  given  to  bodics  that  areeafily  crum* 
bted  to  pieces  1  fuch  are  the  free-ftone, 
pumice-  ftone,  fef¿% 

FRIAR,  or  Frier,  from  the  Frenen  frere> 
a  brother,  a  temí  common  to  monjes  of 
all  orders,  founded  on  this,  that  there  is 
a  kind  of  fraternity,  or  bratherheod,  be- 
tween  the  fe v eral  religíous  perfons  of  the 
fame  convent  or  monaftery. 
Friars  are  generally  diftinguííaed  into 
thefe  four  principal  branches,  im 
Minors,  grey  friars ,  or  fra%cifcan$.  %t 
Auguftiries.  3.  Dominicana,  or  black 
friars*  4,  White  friars,  or  eaimelites. 
From  thefe  four  the,  refl  of  the  orders  de~ 
ícznú»  See  the  articles  Fram ciscan, 
Augustines,  &c. 

Friar,  in  its  more  peculiar  and  proper 
i  en  fe,  reílrained  10  fuch  monks  as  are 
nbt  piiefls,  for  thofe  in  orders  are  gene- 
rally dignified  with  the  title  of  falher. 

Friar  OfiSERVANT,  is  a  branch  of  the 
francifean  ft  iais  f  tlius  called,  becauíe 
they  are  not  combíned  togeíher  in  any  cloi- 
ílef,  con v en t  or  corporation,  as  the  con- 
vcntuals  are  j  büt  bave  bound  themfejves 
only  to  obferve  the  rules  of  the  ir  order 


more  ílrlclly  than  the  conventual  doj 
from  wbom  they  feparated,  out  of  a  fm> 
gularity  ofzeal^  living  in  certain  places 
of  their  own  chooíiug, 

Friar's  CCUtj  in  botany,  a  ñame  given 
to  íeveral  í'pecbs  of  arum,  See  the  ar- 
tice Arum, 

FRIBURG,  the  capital  of  a  cantón  of  the 
fame  ñame  m  SwitzcrlamJ,  íituated  eigh. 
teen  miles  fouth-wcíi  of  Bern  :  eaít  long, 
69  55^  north  lat*  46*  50'. 

FRIÉÚRGH,  a  citjr.  of  Swabía,  In  Gcn 
many,  twenty-eight  miles fouth  of  Straf- 
burg- 

Fridu R.GH,  or  Fridburgh,  in  our  oíd 

cuítomsj  the  fame  with  frank  pledge.  See 

the  anide  Frank. 
FRICAS  SEE,  in  cookery,  a  diíh  baltEJy 

drefíed  in  afrying-pan,  with  butter,  oif, 

or  the  Jíke*  ^  Thus  we  fay,  a  fricaífec  of 

pulletSj  tripe,  eggs,  &ct 
FRICENTO,  a  town  and  blfhop's  fee  of 

Italy  ,  forty-thiee  miles  eaft  of  the  city  of 

Ñaples, 

FRICTION,  in  mechantes,  tbe  rubbing  of 
the  parts  of  engines  and  machines  agaínft 
each  otheiv  by  which  means  a  great  part 
of  their  efTecl  k  deífroyed. 
It  is  hardly  poffible  to  lay  down  general 
rules  concerningthe  quantity  of  fiiction  j 
ííhce  it  depends  upon  a  mulriplicity  of  cír- 
cum  ftances,  as  the  ftrufchire,  fiimneíj, 
elaíiicity,  &c.  of  the  bodíes  rubblng 
againft  each  other.  Some  authors  mafee 
frixión,  upon  an  horizontal  plañe,  equal 
to  one  third  of  the  weíght  to  he  moved  ¡ 
whílft  otheíS  h  ave  fon  11  ú  it  to  be  confide* 
rably  lefs. 

Be  tívis  as'ít  will,  the  docrrine  of  frixión 
as  afeertained  by  the  lateft  experimenté, 
ma  y  be  fummed  up  ín  the  foDowin^  man-, 
ner-  1.  When  one  body  infítts  on  ano- 
ther  upon  a  hoi  izontal  plane^  it  prelfes  it 
with  its  wh  ole  weíght  j  which  beiug 
equaliy  re*a¿T:ed  on,  and  confecjuemly  tlie 
whole  effecl:  of  its  gravity  deíhoyed  by 
the  plañe,  it  will  be  abfolnttly  tVee  lo 
move  in  any  horizontal  dirección  by  any 
th  e  1  eaft  power  applied  there  to,  pro  videtl 
both  the  touchlng  fu  rf a  ees  he  perfeilly 
fmóoth*  %.  Eut  fmce  we  find  no  íudi 
thing  as  perfecl  fmoothnefsm  the  furfíic« 
of  bodíes,  batan  evident  roughnefs  of 
unevenneís  of  the  parts  in  their  furface* 
ariíing  from  their  poro fity  and  peculiar 
texture,  ít  is  eafy  tb  underftand  that  v/bea 
two  fuch  fu  r faces  come  togetheii  the  pro- 
mínent  parts  of  one  will?  in  fome  meafuff, 
fall  into  the  concave  parts  of  the  cíhtr; 
andj  therefore,  when  an  horizontal  wo* 
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tlon  ís  attempted  in  one,  the  fíxed  pro- 
minent  parla  of  the  other  will  gíve  more 
or  lefs  refiftánce  to  the  moving  furfdce, 
by  holding  and  detaining  its  parts  ?  and 
this  ís  what  we  cali  fritften,  3.  Now 
iinee  any  body  will  require  a  forcé  pro- 
portional  to  its  weight  to  draw  it  over  a 
gíyen  obftacle,  it  íoííows  that  the  friftíon 
ariling  to  the  moving  body  will  always 
be  in  proportion  to  its  weight  only,  and 
not  thequantíty  of  the  fui  face,  by  which 
it  bears  úpón  the  relíftíng  plañe  or  fnr-  . 
face*  Thus  3F  a  piece  of  wood  four 
ínches  wiáe¿  and  one  thicfc,  be  la  id  opon  . 
another  fixed  piece  oí  the  fame  wood, '  it 
will  rehuiré  the  fame  weight  to  draw  it 
along,  whether  it  be  laid  on  its  broád  or 
narro w  fide,  4.  Por  thó*  there  be  four 
times  the  number  of  touchiog  partióles  on 
the  broad  fide  (caeteris  paríbus)  yet  each 
partkle  is  pieííed  with  but  $  of  the 
weight  that  thofe  are  on  the  narro  w  fide ; 
and  fin  ce  four  times  the  number,  multi- 
plied  by  J  of  the  weight,  is  equal  to  \  of 
the  number  multiplied  by  four  times  the 
weíght,  it  Ís  plain  the  reíiftance  is  equal 
In  both  cafes,  and  fo  require s  the  fame 
forcé  to  overeóle  it*  The  reafon 
why  fricción  is  proportional  to  the  weight 
of  the  moving  body,  is,  becaufe  the  power 
applied  to  move  the  body,  mu  It  raí  fe  it 
over  the  promínent  parts  of  the  furface  on 
which  it  ís  drawn  j  and  this  motion  of 
the  body,  as  it  is  not  upright,  fo  it  will 
not  require  a  power  equal  to  its  whole 
weight  $  but  being  in  the  na  ture  of  the.  L 
motíoo  on  an  inclined  plañe,  it  will  re- 
huiré only  a  part  of  its  own  weight, 
which  will  vary  with  the  vario us  degrees 
of  fmoothnefs  and  afperity*  y,  6.  It  ís 
found  by  experlment,  that  a  body  will 
be  drawn  along  by  nearly  one  third  of  its 
weight  5  and  if  the.  furface  be  hard  and 
well  poliíhed,  by  lefs"  than  a  third  part ; 
whereas,  íf  the  parts  be  foft  or  rugged, 
it  will  require  a  mucti  greater  weight. 
Thus  alfo  the  cylinder  of  wood  A  B, 
{píate  CVIL  flg.  3,  n9  lOíf  very  fmooth, 
and  laid  on  two  well  poliíhed  fupporters, 
C,  D,  (havbgbeen  firft  oiled  or  greafed} 
and  then  charged  with  tbe  weight  of  two  . 
pounds  in  the  two  equal  bal!s,  G,  fí,  it 
will  require  an  additional  weight^,  equal 
to  about  a  third  part  of  the  two  pounds, 
to  give  motion  to,  or  overeóme  the  fríe- 
tion  of  the  fald  cylinder*  7»  Now  this 
addítional  weight,  as  it  can  fes  a  greater 
weight  of  tbe  cylinder,  will  likewife  en- 
crea  fe  the  fríÉtion,  and  therefore  require 
the  addition  of  another  weight  \\  equal 
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to  the  third  part  of  ít*  own  weight ;  fov 
the  fame  reafon,  the  weigbrv  will  requir* 
another  z,  a  third  part  lefs  j  and  fo  onf 
üd  infiniíum*  Menee,  fuppoímg  the  fric* 
tion  to  be  precifely  a  third  of  tbe,  weight» 
the  ürft  weight  with  all  the  additional 
enes,  §,  &fc.  will  be  a 

feries  of  numbers  in  geometrical  proeref- 
iion,  decreafing,  Now  the  fum  of  all 
the  fe  terms,  except  the  firft,  is  found,  by 
a  well  known  theorem  in  arithmetic,  to 
be  equal  to  one  paund.  So  that  íf  the 
weight  of  the  cylinder  be  inconfiderable, 
the  readieít  way  to  overeóme  the  frixión, 
1  would  be  to  double  the  power  G,  or  H, 
at  once.  8.  But  tbo1  we  may,  at  a  mé- 
dium, allow  a  third  part  of  the  weight 
with  which  any  íimple  machine  is  charg- 
ed, for  the  friáion  ariíing  from  thence  ; 
yet  this  is  very  precarious,  and  feldom  fg 
the  cafe?  forif  ABCDfí^no0  *.)  be 
a  piece  of  brafs  oflix  ounces,  and  E  FG  H 
be  alfo  a  píate  of  brafs,  and  both  the  íur- 
faces  well  ground  and  poliíhed,  tbe 
weight  P  of  near  two  ounces  will  be  re- 
quired  todraw  along  the  body  A  C  alones 
but  if  A  C  be  loaded  with  6,  8,  or  toÍB, 
then  a  fixth  part  of  the  weight  will  be 
íufficient  to  draw  it  along  the  plañe*  On 
the  other  hand,  Íf  the  plañe  be  covered 
with  a  linen  or  wooHen  cloth,  then  a  third, 
or  half  part,  and  fometimes  raoiT,  will  be 
retjuifite  to  draw  it  along  on  tbe  plañe. 
9  *  Yet  n atwi th ttan ding  the  di fHcu  1  tyan d 
uncertainty  attending  the  eítimation  of 
the  quantity  of  friítion,  it  is  ftiíi  a  moft 
ufeful  and  neceífary  entjuiry,  how,  and 
by  what  means  the  friclion  of  any  ma- 
chine may  be  diminifhed,  In  order  ta 
this,  we  muft  confider  fricción  mechani- 
cali  y,  or  as  a  forcé  acling  againít  a  power 
applied  to  overeóme  ít.  Thus  füppofe 
A  B  (Wid>  n°  3O  an  upright  ftem  or 
íhaft,  turníng  freely  in  the  fbfcket  B  ftx* 
ed  in  the  table  or  plañe  I  KLMj  ahd 
A C,  DE,  two  arms  fixed  in  the  faid 
íhaft,  the  latter  of  which,  D  E,  has  tbree 
pins  going  into  a  focket  in  the  middle 
of  heavy  weights,  F?  G,  or  H,  in  fucb  a 
manner,  that  wben  a  power  applied  at  G 
moves  the  lever  A  C,  it  caufe?  the  lever 
DE  to  protrude  or  thrufl  along  the 
weights  at  T,  G,  or  H,  in  a  circular 
manner  upon  the  table,  10.  Now  fince 
we  fuppofe  the  weight,  all  the  while  it  15 
in  motion  3  is  freely  and  wbolly  fupport- 
ed  by  the  plañe,  it  follows  that  all  the 
reíiftance  it  can  give  to  the  power  applied 
at  G,  is  only  what  arifes  from  its  friclioji 
on  the  plañe*  What  this  friflion  is» 
%  K  mil 
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will  be  found  by  applying  the  weight  at 
G,  fo  that  B  G  be  equai  toAC  ^  fot  then 
the  power  appbed  to  G,  a&ing  ¡n  a  tari- 
gent  to  the  circle  CR  S,  that  íhall  jult 
move  the  weight  G,  will  be  equal  to  its 
friclion.  But  if  the  weight  be  applied 
a!  F,  becaufe  B  F  is  greater  than  A  C, 
the  fame  power  at  C,  as  befo  re,  wül  not 
move  it,  by  rea  fon  its  forcé  is  here  in- 
creafeá  by  having  a  greater  velocity  thaú 
the  power  \  as,  on  the  other  handj  if 
placed  at  H,  a  lefs  power  at  C  íhall  move 
it,  becaufe  of  its  having  there  lefs  velo- 
city than  the  power,  as  is  evident  froin 
the  properties  of  the  lever.  11,  Henee 
we  underftand,  that  though  the  weight 
of  a  "machine  rema í  11  s  the  lame  5  yet  the 
fríélion  roay  be  diminiíhed,  by  contriving 
that  the  partí,  on  which  ít  moves  and 
rubs,  íhall  have  lefs  velocity  than  the 
power  which  moves  Ít :  thus,  if  the  cy- 
linderAB  (ibid.  n°  i>)  were  to  move  on 
the  two  fmall  pins  or  gudgeons  E,  F,  the 
friclíon  would  be  abated  jn  the  propor- 
tíon  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  to 
that  of  the  pins.  11.  The  friftion  on 
thefe  gudgeons  is  ftill  farther  dimimíhed 
by  caufing  them  to  move  on  the  circum- 
ference  of  a  wheel  s  thus,  let  F  be  the 
gudgeon  of  a  tylinder,  revolving  on  the 
wheel  CDE  (ibid,  n°  4.)  the  velocity 
of  t  he  w  h  ed  \s  oi  r  cum  fe  re  n  ce  will  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  gudgeon  5  but 
the  velocity  of  the  wheers  axis  AB 
(which  is  now  to  be  confidere'd  as  the 
rubbing  pan)  is  lefs  than  that  of  the 
wheel,  in  proportion  as  its  diameter  is 
lefs  than  that  of  the  wheel :  for  example, 
¡f  the  fríe!  ion  of  the  cylmder  moving  on 
its  furface,  be  |  parí  of  the  weight,  and 
the  gudgeon  be  to  the  cylinder  as  1  :  io, 
they  will  reduce  the  frixión  to  ^  part  5 
and  if,  ngabj  the  axis  of  the  wheel  be  to 
the  wheel  as  1 :  10,  the  wheel  will  reduce 
the  friSíon  to  ^  part;  and  if  the  axis 
of  this  wheel  be  3aíd  on  the  peí í meter 
of  anoiher  wheel,  rhe  friélion  will  be  re- 
duced  to  a  ftíli  It  JTer  part  of  the  weight  \ 
fo  that  yon  m  a  y' proveed  in  this  manner 
to  dimimíh  the  friftipn  ad  infinitum  j  and 
wheeís  applíe'd  in  this  manr.er,  are  called 
fjriílion  wheels.  13-  Beíides  what  lias 
been  airead  y  raid,  fomewhat  farther  is 
neceíTary  to  dunínifíi  thefnclion  of  wheel- 
carmges*  It  was  befo  re  obíerved,  that 
íriclion  aro  fe  chufly  by  lifting  the  body 
over  the  prominent  parta  of  the  plañe  on 
which  it  is  moved  ;  now  if  we  can  con- 
trive  to  move  the  body  alón g  without 
iifting  or  fuílainin^  its  weightj  we  lliaü 
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move  ít  wjthout  moch  friélkm  ;  and  thii 
may  be  done  by  laying  the  body  on  any 

.  moveable  circular  fuhjeéV,  as  rollen 
wheels,  ©V,  thus  let  A  B  (ibid*  tí*  s,j 
be  the  feclion  of  an  heavy  büáy,  laid  Gn 
a  roller  E  F4  upon  the  plañe  C  D,  and 
drawn  by  the  power  P  3  it  is  evident, 
when  A  E  moves3  the  aípenties  of  ¡te 
fui  face  will  lay  hold  on  thofe  of  the 
rolkrj  and  move  h  Itkewife;  and  Ít  isas 
evident  that  when  the  body  A  B  is 
árawn  agalníi  the  prominent  parts  of  the 
roller,  they  ím mediately  give  way,  and 
make  no  rdiftanee  ;  thus  the  perpendi- 
cular diameter  ab  yields  into  the  litua- 
tíon  eft  and  cd  Íitcceeds  in  its  p]ace, 
By  this  circular  m otion  of  the  roller,  m 
prominent  parts  below  do  only  defeend 
and  move  upon  or  over,  and  are  not 
diawn  againft  the  fixed  prominent  parta 
of  the  plañe  and  fo  íeceive  no  refiftance 
from  them.  Henee  the  body  AE  is 
conveyed  alongé  wítbout  being  lifted  np, 
in  the  fame  manner  aa  a  wheel  is  moved 
by  a  pinion?  witlioutany  coníideiabíe  k. 
íittance,  And  this  is  the  trne  foiindatmn 
of  the  doclrine  of  wheeKcan  íages.  See 
the  article  Wheel-  C a  r  r  i  ag  es. 

FRICTion,  in  medicine,  the  rubbing  a  dif- 
eafed  part,  eítber  wirb  or  without  nn- 
guents,  oi]sj  ^fr»  Dr.  Cbeyne  grsatly 
recommends  friítíon  with  a  fleíh-bmfír, 
to  perfons  of  weak  nerves  and  fedent^ry 
lives ;  by  which  mcans  a  full  and  freí 
perfpiratíon  would  be  promoted,  and  ob- 
itruclions  removed,  to  the  great  relief  oí 
many  valetudinanans, 

FRIDAYj  the  fixth  day  of  the  week,  fo 
called  from  Fnga,  a  goddefs  woríhippd 
by  the  Saxons  o n  this  day. 
Emy  Friday  throoghout  the  year,  in  the 
cliurcb  of  Englandj  is  a  faíí,  (e'stMjt 
Chriítmas-dayj  which,  even  though  it 
.  happen  on  a  Friday,  is  always  a  íd\« 
valj)  in  compliance  with  the  cuftoni 
of  the  primiíive  ebureb,  which  ahvaj» 
tíbferved  this  as  a  í^ft,  in  commemora- 
tion  of  our  SaviourYcru  cifixion,  It  was 
orie  of  their  ítatíonary  days,  when  tEtey 
nfnally  forbore  eating  till  three  o'clock m 
the  aíternóon, 

Good- ÍFridax,  a  faft  of  ihechriftian  chti rdi, 
in  memory  of  the  fu ffe rings  and  deathof 
Je  fus  Chrift,  obferved  on  the  hoty,  or 
pa filón -weekj  and  called  good,  by  way  of 
eminence^  beca  ufe  of  the  bleffed  eífe-fl* 
of  our  Saviour's  fufferings,  which  were 
a  propitiatory  and  expiating  fací  i  fice  ftr 
the  fins  bf  the  woild,  See  the  ztúé 
Passjon-week. 
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On  Good-Friday  the  pope  fits  on  a  phin 
form,  and  after  fe  r  vi  ce  is  ended,  when 
the  cardinals  wait  011  him  Éack  to  bis 
chamber,  they  are  obliged  ta  keep  a  deep 
íilence  as  a  teftimony  of  their  forro wÉ 
In  the  nigkt  of  Good  Friday,  the.Greeks 
perfomi  the  oblequies  of  our  Sáviour 
round  a  great  crucifix  ]aid  on  a  bed  of 
fíate  adorned  with  flowers  ;  ¿háe  the  bi- 
fliops  difíribute  among  ttie  affilíants* 
when  the  office ís  ended.  The  Armenians, 
on  thís  day,  fet  open  a  holy  Jíepulchre, 
¡n  imitatlon  of  that  on  mount  Calvary.  . 

FíUDBlTRG»  ¿n  imperial  city  of  Bavariá, 
in  Germany  :  eaít  longitude  ij^  and 
north  lat.  48o  30'. 

FridbuRG  is  alio  the  ñame  of  two  other 
towns  m  Germany,  both  fitu^ted  in  the 
chele  of  Upper  Saxony,  the  one  nine 
miles  foutMveft  of  Drelííen,  and  the 
ptWthirty  railes        of  Le-ipíic. 

FKIDLANDj  a  town  of  Bohemia,  orí 
the  confínes  of  Lufatia  :  eaít  tong.  15* 
j',  and  north  íat.  50°»  55'. 

FRlDLINGEN,  a  town  of  Swabia,  in 
Germany  :  eaít  long.  7*  30',  and  north 
lat.  47*  15'. 

FlUDSTOL,  mentioned  in  our  antlenE 
wríters,  among  the  immuníties  granted 
to  chinches,  ugnifies  a  feat,  chaír,  or 
place  of  peace  and  fecurity,  where  crimi- 
náis might  5nd  íafety  and  protección  :  of 
thele  the  re  were  many  in  England,  but 
the  mohj  famtíus  was  at  Bevedey,.  and 
that  in  Sí.  Fe-:er*s  church  at  York,  grani- 
ce! by  charter  of  kíng  Henry  I. 

FR1EDBURG,  an  imperial  dty  of  Ger- 
many,  fixteén  miles  north  of  Francfort 
on  the  Main* 

FRIEN  DLESS  man,  an  oíd  Saxon  terrn 
foi  an  outlaw, 

FRIERj  gi-Friar.    See  Friar, 

FRIESLAND,  one  of  the  moiV  northern 
provinces  oí  the  United  Neiheilands, 
bounded  by  the  Germán  ocean  on  the 
north,  by  Groningen  and  Overyífel  on 
the  eaft,  by  the  Zuíder-fea  and  OveryíFel 
on  the  Ibmh,  and  by  the  íame  ocean  on 
tbc  well ;  Its  chief  town  is  Lewarden. 

Eg/t-Friesland,  a  province  of  Weft- 
phaJiaj  iri  Germany,  being  the  north 
weft  part  of  Germany,  bor  dering  on 
Groningen, 

FRIEZEj  Freeze,  or  Fríze,  in  archi- 
teíture,  a  large  fiat  face,  or  member,  fe- 
paratíng  the  architrave  from  the  eorniehe, 
being  that  part  of  the  en  tabla  ture  between 
the  architrave  and  corniche r  See  the  ar- 
ricies Architrave  Corniche,  and 
Entaelattjre* 
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Thís  member  was  by  the  anttents  called 
íoophoms,  hecaufeit  was  eommonlv  en- 
nched  with  the  figures  of  animal^  Th$ 
friere  is  fuppófed  to  be  deíigncd  (o  repre- 
fent  the  heads  of  the  traníWfe  beams, 
which  fuftain  the  roof  or  coveríng- 
In  the  tufeañ  order.it  is  quite  plaín,  but 
is  enriched  with  tríglyphs  in  the  doric ; 
it  is  fometirnes  made  arched  or  fwelling 
in  the  ionic ;  in  the  corinthian  and  com- 
pofite,  it  Is  frequently  joiued  to  the  archi- 
trave by  a  littJe  íweep,  and  fometirnes  to 
the  corniche  j  and  in  thefe  richer  orders, 
it  is  commonly  adorned  with  fculpture» 
figures,  compartmenís,  hiftoriesj  foli- 
agesj  feftoons,  f^c,  See  the  artides 
Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  &c. 
As  to  the  height  of  the  fi  ieze,  it  ís  la 
general  much  the  fame  as  that  of  the  ar- 
chitrave, The  height  of  the  tufean  fi  ieze, 
according  to  Vitmvius,  who  makes  it 
flat  and  platn»  h  30  minutes  ,  but  Palla- 
dio*  who  makes  it  convex  and  fwelling* 
gives  it  only  %6  $  Scamozzi  makes  it  pJain» 
but  railes  the  height  to  45  minutes*  VU 
trnvius  and  Vignola,  who  make  the  do^ 
ric  frieze  fíat,  only  c  o  ve  red  with  triglyphs 
give  it  the  height  of  30  or  40  minutes  : 
but  Palladio  and  Sea m 07 z i  make  it  45^ 
The  ionic  kkztj  according  to  Vitmvius, 
who  makes  it  fíat,  only  carved  witíi 
acar.thus -lea ves,  h  30  minutes  in 
height ;  Vignola  makes  it  453  and  ñat 
like  VitruVios  ;  Pal! adió,  who  makes  ÍÉ 
cojn'vtx  and  fwelling,  calis  the  height  2,7; 
ánd  Scamozzi  zS-  The  height  of  the 
corinthian  fríeze,  according  to  Vitruvius, 
who  enrlches  it  with  acanthus-leayesy  hu- 
man figures,  &c.  h  ,27  minutes  5  but 
Vignola  makes  it  45  ;  Palladio,  ;  and 
Scamozzi  3 1  |-.  Laílly,  the  compoíite 
frieze,  which,  in  Vitruvius,  is  fet  witk 
caí  toufes,  and  carved  between  them,  is* 
according  to  that  writer,  5^  |  minutes 
high  ;  but  Vignola,  who  makes  ít  like 
VjtruviuSj  gives  ít  but  45  minutes  ;  Pal- 
ladlo, who  makes  it  íwellingj  has  but 
30  i  Scamozzi, 

From  the  variety  of  thetr  omamentSj 
fríezes  obt^in  various  denominationsÉ 
Convex  or  Ptduinated  F^riezes,  fuch  whoíés 
prpfile  is  a  curve,  the  beft  proportion  o£ 
i"  which  is  when  drawn  on  the  bafe  of  aa 
equilateral  tnangle. 

In  fome  the  fwelling  ís  only  at  top,  as  in 
a  confole  ¿  in  others  at  bottom,  as  in 
a  ballufter,  See  the  ameles  CONSOLS 
and  Balluster, 
fkurijbed  Friezesj  fuch  as'  are  enriched 
with  rinds  of  ioiaginary  foliages,  as  the 
£  K  %  cgrinthUm 
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eorinthian  friere  of  tbe  frontífpieee  of 
Ñero ;  or  with  natural  leaves,  eíeber  in 
clufters  Ór  garlands  \  or  eontinued,  as  in 
the  íonic  oí  the  gallery  of  Apollo  ín  the 
Louvre. 

Hiprkal  FRIERES,  ftitfi  as  are  adorned 
with  bafs  relievos,  rep  referí  ti  ng  hiítory, 
facri  fices,  &e*  as  the  arch  of  Ti  tus  a£ 
Rome. 

Marim  Frieses,  fuch  as  reprefent  fea- 
horfes,  tritón  5,  and  other  at  tributes  of 
the  fea,  as  fhells,  baths,  grottos,  &c, 

Ruftk  FriBzes,  fuch  whofe  courfes  are 
rutticated  or  emboíTed,  as  in  the  tufean 
frieze  of  Palladlo. 

Sjmboiical  Friezes,  thofe  adorned  with 
the  atributes  of  religión,  as  the  eorin- 
thian of  the  temple  behind  the  Capítol  at 
Rome,  whereon  are  reprefent  ed  the  Én- 
ftruments  and  ap  para  tus  of  facri  fice* 

Frieze  &f  the  capital*    See  the  article 
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Frieze,  or  Freeze,  ¡n  commerce,  See 
Freeze  and  Frizing, 

FRIGAT,  among  feam'en,  a  íhíp  of  war, 
Jight  built,  and  that  ís  a  good  failerr 
A  frigat  has  cammonly  two'decks, 
whence  that  called  a  light  frigat,  is  a 
fiígat  withonly  one  deck. 

FRIGATOOÑ,  a  venetian  veíTel,  com- 
monly  ufed  ín  the  Adriatíc  fea,  with  a 
fquare  íiem,  and  carryíng  only  a  maín- 
maft,  mizen,  and  bowfprit* 

FRIGIO  is  applied  to  a  jejune  fíyle,  that 
is  unanimated  by  any  ornaments,  and 
conlequently  without  any  forcé  or  vigour. 

Frigio  zone,  in  geography.  See  the  ar- 
rielé  Zone. 

FRIGÓRIFIC,  In  pbyfiotogy,  frpalí  par- 
líeles  of  matter,  whichj  accordíng  to 
GafFenfíus  and  bthers,  being  á£ÉúaJly  and 
eflentially  ¿oíd,  and  penetra  ti n g  other 
bodiesj  produce  in  them  that  quality 
whichwecalícold,    5ee  Cold. 

T  ti  I  L  É,  in  fakonry,  Wheri  a  hawk 
tiembles,  or  íhivers,  tbey  fay,  Ihe  frills, 

FRINGILLA,  in  ormthology,  a  compre- 
henflve  genus  of  birds,  oí  the  order  of 
the  pa  fie  res,  with  the  beak  of  a  conic 
íríarp-pointed  figure,  the  two  chaps  of 
which  rhutually  receive  eacb  other] 
To  this  genus  beJobg  the  gold-iinch, 
ehafF  fincb,  green-fineh,  yellow-hammer* 
canary  bird,  linnet,  fparrow,  &c,  Seé 
the  a rticles  Gold-finch,  &c. 

FRINGILLAGO,  á  ñame  gtven  by  fome 
authoYs  tó  the  parus  or  titrrioufe*  See 
the  article  TfTlÜÓVSÉ. 

F?INGILL^RIIISf  a  c  e  1  wt  1  t  e  r?  tlje 
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ñame  by  which  authors  cali  the  fpatrovr* 
hawk*    See  the  article  HawjC. 

FRIMWALTj  or  FRíüLAND,  a  town Df 
Brandenburg,  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of 
Berlín,  íituated  on  the  weft-íide  of  th& 
river  Üder. 

FRIO,  a  cape  or  promontory  of  Brafilí 
weft  Jongitude  4^%  and  fouth  latitüde 

FRIPPERY,  a  french  term  fometimes  ufed 
in  our  language  ^to  fignify  the  trade  or 
traffic  of  oíd  fecond  hand  cloaths  and 
goods,  The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
place  where  fnch  fort  of  commerce  íg 
carried  on;  and  even  for  the  commo- 
dities  themfelves.  The  company  of  frip, 
piers,  or  fripperers^  at  Paris,  are  a  re» 
guiar  corporatión,  pf  an  antient  fland- 
ing,  and  make  a  confiderable  figure  in 
that  city* 

FKlS  ACÍí,  a  town  of  Rayaría,  fixty  mi] es 
fouth  eáft  of  Saltzburg  :  eaft  long,  1^ 
15',  and  north  lat,  4.7?  %of. 

FR1SELAND,  or  Friesland,  See  the 
article  Friesland, 

FRISONE,  in  ormthology,  the  fame  with 
the  coccothrauftes,  or  lóxia.  See  the 
article  Loxía, 

FRIST  in  the  mercantile  ftyle,  figniíiei 
Yelíinggoods  upon  credít,  or  truft/ 

FKIT,J  in  the  glafs* manufacture,  the  mat- 
ter or  ingre^ients  whereof  glafsistohe 
niade,  When  they  have  been  cakíned  or 
baked  in  a  fumaee  5  or  k  ts  the  calcind 
matter  to  be  ruji  intp  glafs.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Glass, 

There  are  three  kínds  of  frk  j  the  firft, 
that  made  for  cryftal ;  the  fecond,, or  or- 
dinary  frit,  is  that  made  for  the  common 
white  or  cryftalline  metal  j  and  the  third^ 
that  made  for  green- glafs. 
The  frit  for  eiyftal  is  made  as  follows: 
take  too  Ib  of  tarfo,  powdered  fine,  and 
Üfted  i  of  the  falt  of  pol  verine  1 30  Ib  i  mix 
them  well  together,  and  put  them  in- 
to  the  calcar,  a  fort  of  oven,  or  revér- 
beratory  fnrriace,  which  íhould  be  M 
well  heated  i  here  let  them  remaín,  bak* 
ing,  frying,  and'  ealcining,  for  five 
honrs,  during  which  the  workman  keeps 
míxing  them  with  a  rake,  to  make  theta 
incorpórate.  The  fecond,  or  ordínary 
frit,  is  made  of  bare  aíhes  of  polverine, 
witbout  extra¿ling  the  falt  from  them, 
The  third,  for  green  glafs,  is  madeor 
common  ames^  without  any  prepara- 
fion- 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  glafs  migbtbe 
made  by  immediately  mejting  the  mate- 
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riáis,  without  this  caldniog  and  making 
them  Into  fnt  5  but  the  operation  would 
be  much  more  tedian  s* 

F&íTH,  10  íts  moft  ufual  acceptation,  fig* 
rifes  an  arm  of  the  lea  :  fuch  are  the 
frith  of  Forth  or  ofEdinburgh,  the  frith 
of  Clyde,  Murray  frith,  &c. 

FritHj  among  lawyers,  íígnifies  a  lawn 
01-  plaín  between  íwo  woods. 

FriTH-ciLD,  a  term  >antiently  ufed  for 
what  is  now  caÜed  a  guild-hall,  or  a  com- 
pany  of  fome  corporation  ¡  and  fríth- 
man  wasone  free  of  fuch  company,  See 
GiíiLDHALLand  Compaña, 

Frith  is  alfo  ufed  to  íígnify  peace. 
Henee 

Frith  soke,  or  Frith-soken,  a  term 
formerly  ufed  to  fignify  a  furety  of  de- 
fence* 

Fritillaria,  frítíüary,  in  botany.  See 

the  next  article, 
FRIT1LLAR  Y,  frtúllana^  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  hexandría  monogynia  clafs 
of  planta  the  corolla  of  which  is  com- 
peled oí  fix  companul  a  ted,  oblong,  and 
paral  leí  petáis,  with  a  broad  bafe  \  the 
fruitísan  oblong,  obtufe,  frrilobate  cap- 
fde,  forme  d  of  three  val  ves,  and  con- 
taining  three  cells  $  the  feeds  are  nnmer- 
cus,  plañe,  femiorbiculated  externa!] y» 
and  placed  in  a  double  row* 
Thkk  Fritiilaw,  fritillaria  crajfay  in 
botany,  the  lame  with  the  afclepias.  See 
the  article  Asclepias. 
FRIUXI,  a  pro  vi  n  ce  of  Italy,  fubjecl  to 
Ven  ice,  and  bounded  by  Carinthia  m 
Germany  on  the  north,  by  Carniola  on 
the  eafl>  by  the  gulph  of  Ven  ice  on  the 
fon  tli,  and  by  the  Bellunefe  and  Feltrin 
on  the  weft, 
FRIZE,  qrFRiEZE,  in  architeclure.  See 

tbearticle  Frieze, 
Frize,  or  Fr-EEze,  in  commerce.  See 

the  arricie  Free ze, 
FKIZING  ofchth,  a  term,  in  the  woollen 
rnami  fació  ry,  applied  to  the  forming  of 
the  nap  of  a  cloth,  or  ftuff,  into  a  number 
of  little  hard  burrs  or  prominentes,  co- 
vering  almofl  the  whole  ground  thereof, 
See  the  article  Freeze, 
Sorae  cloths  are  only  freezed  on  the  back- 
fide,  as  black  cloths ;  others  on  the  right 
ii  tic-,  as  colon  red  and  mixed  cloths,  ra« 
teensf  bays  freezes,  fifí, 
Ffiaípg  may  be  performed  two  ways; 
one  with  the  hand,  that  is,  by  means  of 
two  wqrjcmen,  who  conduft  a  kind  of 
plank  that  fervcf  fox  a  fruing  inftru- 
mentí 
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The  other  way  ís  by  a  mili,  worked  e¡- 
ther  by  water,  or  a  horfe,  or  fome  times 
by  men<  This  latter  is  eííeemed  thebet- 
ter  way  of  frízíng,  by  reafon  the  motion 
being  uniform  and  regular,  the  little 
knobs  of  the  fiizing  are  formed  more 
equably  and  regularly,  The  ft ruciare  of 
this  ufeful  machine  is  as  follows, 
The  three  principal  parta  are  the  frizer 
or  crifper,  the  frizing  table,  and  the 
drawer3  or  beam,  The  two  firñ  are  two 
equal  planks  or  boards,  each  about  ten 
feet  long,  and  fifteen  ínches  broad,  dif* 
fering  only  in  rbís,  that  the  fri2ing- 
table  is  lined  or  covered  with  a  kind  of 
coarfe  wooilen  fluíFj  of  a  rough  fturdy 
nap  j  and  the  frizer  is  incruftated  with  av 
kind  of  cement  compofed  of  glue,  gum 
arabic,  and  a  yellow  fand,  with  a  little 
aqua  vítse  or  uriñe,  The  beam,  or 
drawer,  thus  called  becaufe  it  draws  the 
ftufF  from  between  the  frizer  and  the  friz* 
ing-table,  is  a  wooden  rol  le  r,  befet  all 
over  with  little,  fine,  íhort  points,  or 
ends  of  wire,  like  thofe  of  cards  ufed 
in  carding  of  wool. 

The  difpofition  and  ufe  of  the  machine  is 
thus !  the  table  ítands  immoveable,  and 
bears  or  fufiains  the  cloth  to  be  frized, 
which  is  la  id  with*  that  íide  uppermoft 
on  which  the  nap  is  to  be  raifed  í  over 
the  table  ís  placed  the  frizer,  at  fuch  zt 
diftance  from  it  as  to  give  room  for  the 
ftnftT  to  be  paíTed  between  them»  fo  that 
the  frizer,  havfrig  a  yery  ílow  femi- 
circular  motíon,  meeting  the  long  hairs 
or  naps  of  the  cloth,  Ewifts  and  rolís 
them  i  uto  little  knobs  or  burrs,  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  drawer,  which  i 5  con- 
tinually  turntn¿,  draws  away  the  ftufF 
from  under  the  frizer,  and  winds  it  over 
its  own  points.  * 

All  that  the  workman  has  to  do  whíle 
the  machine  is  a.going,  te  to  ftretch  the 
ítuff  on  the  table,  aa  fift  as  the  drawer 
lakes  it  off  í  and  from  time  to  time  to  take 
off  the  ftufF from  the  points  of  the  drawer, 
The  defign  of  having  the  frízíng- table 
lined  with  ftuff  of  a  íhort,  ftifF,  ftubby 
nap,  is  that  it  may  de  ta  i  n  the  cloth  be- 
tween the  table  and  the  frizer  long  enough 
for  the  grain  ro  be  formed,  that  the 
drawer  may  not  take  it  away  too  readiíy; 
which  muft  otherwife  be  the  cafe,  as  it 
is  not  held  by  any  thing  at  the  other 
end,  It  were  unneceífary  to  fay  any  thing 
particular  of  the  manner  of  frizing  ilnffs 
with  the  hand,  it  being  the  aim  of  the 
v^erkmen  to  imitate^  as  near  as  they  can» 
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wíth  their  wooden  inlfrumenr,  the  ílow,    Front  of  a  ea?xpt  the  foremoft  row  ¿f 


fouEiblej  and  circular  motion  of  the  ma 
chine  ;  it  needs  only  be  adderi,  that  their 
fi  izer  is  but  about  íwo  feeí  long  and  one 
brosd  ;  and  ihat,  to  form  the  URp  more 
'  eafdy  they  moiíten  the  fu  r  face  of  the 
ftiiff  lightiy,  with  water  mingled  wilh 
el  of  e^gs  or  honey- 
FKOBÍSHERr's  straits,  iri  weft  Green- 
híid,  He  a  littíe  to  the  noithward  of 
cape  Farewel :  weft  long.  48^  and  north 
lat,  63o- 

FR O D ING HAM,  a  marta  town  of  York- 

fhire,  thirty  miles  eaftof  YorL, 
FROPSHAM,  a  market-town  of  Cheíler, 

fourteen  miles  north  -  eait  of  Chefter- 
FROG,  raua9  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  am- 
phibious  animáis,  the  body  of  which  is 
broad'and  íliort,  without  a  tail3  and  fur- 
■  nifhed  with  four  legs« 
Befides  the  comrnon  frog,  the  re  are  a 
great  manv  other  fpedes¿  the  mcift  íingu- 
lar  of  which  is  that  called  the  bull-frog, 
a  nátjveof  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
with  four  divided  toes  on  the  fore-feet, 
and   five  y/ebbed  ones  on  the  hinder, 
ThiSj  when  the  limbs  are  extended,  mea- 
fures  near  two  feet  5  the  trunk  of  its  bo- 
dy beíng  about  eight  inches  long,  and 
four  or  fíve  ín  breaüth  i  k  is  very  vora- 
cio'is,  and   frequently  fwaüow  yonng 
ducks*  and  other  water  fowl,  before  they 
ha  v  e  £t  re  n  g^th  t  o  íh  í  f  t  for  th  em  fet  ves  *    I  ts 
croaking^  is  fo  loud  as  to  refemble  the 
roarirrg  of  a  bull  heard  at  a  dirtance3 
henee  i  ts  ñame  of  bull  frog.    There  Is 
alfa  a n other  very  extraordínary  fpecíes.of 
frog,  called  the  tree-frog,  from  its  liying 
on  trees  and  píanís  of  various  kínds:  al- 
fo the  green  trog,  from  its  colours  ;  íts 
body  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  Io:ig* 
Frog3  among  fainers,  the  fame  with 

fruíh,    See^the  article Frueh, 
F&oc-fish,  the  rana  pifeatrix  of  aufhors» 

See  the  article  Rana  piscatrix. 
FROME,  a  market-town  of  Somerfetíhlre, 

nine  miles  fouth  ofBaib, 
FRONDES,  among  bota  ni  íts  ¿  denote  lea  ves 
coníiíiing  of  fe  ver  al  other  lea  ves,  and 
forming  the  whole  of  the  plant  ¡  as  is 
the  cafe  of  the  fern-kind,  in  which,  the 
fru 61  ifi catión  beíng  on  the  back  of  the 
le  a  ve?,  the  fmgle  Jeaf  maíces  the  whole 
plant5  and  is  called  frondis,  not  folíum, 
FRONT  cf  ¿z  b&lt&íhnf  among  mili tary 
men,  is  rhe  ñrñ  rank,  or  file4eadersé  It 
is  Jikewife  called  the  face  or  head  of  a 
battalion.    In  like  manner, 
Fb.owt  of  a  fqiiadroiiy  is  tíie  firít  rank  of 
tro?pers„ 


tents  in  the   firft  Jine,  which  are  the 
quárter-mafters  tenis  in  the  borle,  and 
ferjéants  ín  th^foot, 
Fkont  tíf.  an  árwy  con  fifis  of  a  certacn 

number  of  fquadrons  and  battalións. 
Front  cf  a  -place,   or  ihe  Tenaílle* 
in  fortifica tion^  all  that  is  pp.ntat.ned  he- 
tween  the  flanked  angles  of  the  two  neígh, 
bouring  baítions,   <óii&.  the  two  íaceí, 
two  ñanks,  antl  the  cmtin. 
Fr  O  K  T ,  i  n  a  r  e  h  i  tzR,  u  re,  t  he  pri  n  el  pal  face 
or  fide  of  a  íjullding,  or  that  which  is 
prefented  to  the  chief  afpe6t  or  vkw, 
Fro^It,  in  perfpe£Hve,  a  projeétion  or  re- 
prefentation  of  the  face  or  forepart  of  an 
objeélj  or  of  that  part  direclly  oppofite  to 
the  eye,  which  is  more  u.íüally  called 
the  orthogrnphy«    See  Orthocr a?hy¡ 
Linc  of  the  Fkont,    See  the  árdele  Ljnk. 
Front  sc  ale*    See  the  árdele  S.calíí. 
FRONTAL^  iii  architeñúre.  a  iittiefion- 
to ñ ,  or  ped iment,  fo m eti m es  place ú  ove: 
a  little  dooi'j  or  window. 
Frontal,  or  Froktlet,  or  Bro^* 
BANDf  is  alio  uied  in  ípeaking  of  the 
jewiíh  ceremonias, 

This  fronial  confiEts  of  fon  r  fe  ve  ral  pTeces 
of  vellum,  on  each  whereof*  is  wamen 
fome  text  of  feri  ptu  re  ¡  they  are  nll  laid 
on  a  piece  of  calPs  leather,  with  thongí 
to  tie  it  by, 

The  Jews  apply  the  leather  wiih  the  ni 
Jom  on  tlieir  foreheads  in  the  fynagcgue, 
and  tie  it  round  the  head  wiih  the 
thongs. 

FRONTALE  os.  See  Frontis  os, 
FRONTALEj  in  medicine^  a  ñame  for  any 
externa!  medicine^  or  topic,  applsed  lo 
the  forehead  :  more  particúlarly  it  means 
a  refrigerating  and  hypnotic  lemecty, 
p  repared  of  cold  ce  ph  al  i  es,  bruiled  sind 
tíed  up  in  a  Unen  bagi  four  or  five  fin- 
gers  bread  th. 
Frontal  mtjscles,  in  anatomy,  twoof 
the  four  m ufe] es  of  the  cutis  of  the  era- 
mum«  See  the  article  5-kulL. 
The  frontal  mu  fe  les  are  very  thin  :  they 
areíituated  nnderthe  fkín  of  the  forehead, 
and  liave  both  their  ex  tremí  ties  move* 
able,  excepting  only  for  a  few  fíhrcij 
which  arilé  from  the  inferior  edge  of  th 
os  frontis-  They  are  extended  on  satb 
fide  u nder  the  eye-lids,  near  the  largíf 
canthus  of  the  eye,  beyond  the  middl: 
of  the  erbit,  towards  the  leífer  canthus; 
and  extended  fomewhat  oblíquety  out* 
.  wards  oyer  the  os  frontis:  afíer  this,  thíy 
expand  their  tendón  s  over  the  upper  parí 
of  the  a-anium,  and  feem  to  be  jomel 
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with  the  aponeurofes  of  the  occipitales, 
which  are'fixcd.    By,  thís  means  they 
are  ahfe  to  move  the  (km  of  the  f orejead 
and  eye-brows,  The  antagoniíts  to  the  fe 
are  the  orbiculares  palpebt 'anim,  on  which 
they  are  affixed,    See  OorcuLARis. 
FRONTATED,  a  térra  ufe  tí  by  botanifts 
rélating  to  the  Ieaf  of  a  flower,  whícU 
grov/s  broader  and  broader,  perhnps  ter- 
intnatíng  in  a  right  lihe :  and  is  ufed  ín 
oppofition  to  cufpidated,  that  is,  wjhen 
the  leaves  of  the  ñowe;  end  in  a  point. 
FRONTEIRA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  A  leu  tejo weft  Ion,  S°  ó'* 
and  north  \¿%jiif9  5°'* 
FRüNTIER,  the  border,  confine,  or  ex- 
tremity  of  a  kingdora  or  province,  which 
the  enerases  find  ín  front,  when  they 
would  enter  the  fame:  thuswe  fay,  a 
frentier  town,  a  frontíer  province, 
Frontiers  were  antientíy  called  rija  relies, 
FRONTIS  OSf  in  anatomy,  called  alíb  os 
coronal^  the  bone  of  the  jfor e  he  a  d .  See 
the  arEicle  Face, 

This  is  a  bone  of  the  cranium,  of  an  ir- 
regular form,  double  in  infanta,  but  m 
adults  nfuálly  fingle  fometímes,  how- 
ever,  ít  is  divided  ín  thefe  into  two  parts 
dcwn  to  the  nofe.  It  is  fitu.ate.cl  In  tbe 
anterior  part  of  the  íkiill,  and  forras  that 
part  of  the  face  which  is  called  the  fore- 
head,  from  whence  it  has  íts  ñame.  Jes 
figure  ¡s  fym  métrica!,  refera  bling  a  Jai  ge 
ihelf,  álmbft  round,  See  Skull. 
The  os  frontis  is  articulated,  by  fu  tu  re, 
to  feven  other  bones  \  the  olía  parietalia, 
os  eth  m  o  i  d  e  s  j  os  f ph  enoi  d  es,  o  ía  I  ac  b  ry  * 
malla,  oíTa  nafi,  maxillaria,  and  the  of- 
fa  malanun.    See  the  árdeles  Su  TU  RE, 

PARIETALIA  O  S  S  A  , 

The  os  frontis  contains  the  anterior  lobes 
of  the  bt  ain,  and  a  portion  of  the  longi- 
tudinal {"mus  ¡  and  forras  the  forehead, 
the  upper  parjt  of  the  orm'ts,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  temples-  See  Brain. 
In  the  internal  furface  of  the  os  frontis 
there  is  a  fovea,  or  furrow,  and  an  emi  - 
tience,  to  which  the  longitudinal  finus  of 
the  dura  mater  adheres  :  on  ¡ts  extern  al 
furface  are  fituáted  the  frontal  and  tem- 
poral m  úfeles,  and  the  cartilaginous  en- 
rule of  the  mufculoos  trochlearis  of  the 
eye,    See  Trochleares,  &tw 

FRONT1GNIAC,  a  town  of  Languedoc, 
in  France,  íituaíed  fixteen  miles  foiith- 
weft  of  Montpditr,' and  remarkablé  for 
producing  excellent  wine. 

Frontigniac  is  alfo  the  narae  of  a  fort, 
fituáted' oa  the  x'mt  Su  Laurence,  in 
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,  North  America;  wefl  longittrde 
and  north  latitude  43o  so'. 
FRONTISPIECE,  in  architeaure,  the  pdr- 
rrait  or  principal  face  of  a  buildíng,  See 
the  árdele  Building, 
Frontispiece  is  alfo  ufed  to  íignify  a  tu 
ornament  fronting  tbe  tille  page  of  a 
book,  vvhich,  i  11  jbtne  mea  fu  re,  fhould 
ex p reís  the  fubjecT;  treated  of, 
FRONTLET,  or  Frontal,    See  the  si  - 
tíele Frontal. 
FRONTON,  ín  architeclnre,  the  fame 

with. pediment.  See  Pedimekt. 
FR  O  ST,  i  n  ph  y  fiology ,  fu  c  h  a  n  ex  ce  íTi  vel  y 
cold  líate  of  the  air,  as  con  v&rts  watery 
fluids  ínto  ice.  See  Freezing  and  Ice. 
In  very  cold  fnowy  wenth^r,  not  only 
water,  but  uriñe,  beer,  ale,.milk,  vine- 
ra r,  and  éven  wine,  are  either  whoüy 
or  in  part,  con  verted  into  ice,  thpugh  tlie 
laíi  but  ílowly.  As  to  the  freezing;  of  ex» 
preñe d  pils,  averyínrenfe  cold  raay  de^ 
prive  therai  of  theír  íluidlty,  ib  as  ta  be 
capable  of  being  cut  into  portions  of  an7 
figure  ;,  but  wbether  they  are  convertible 
ínto  realice,  is  not  yet  derermined¿  In 
Ruília  oil  freezes  much  harder  tian  vÁth 
lis,  hut  does  not  even  there  becorne  per- 
fecT:  ice,  Cómraqn:anife-feed  water,  and 
the  üke  weak  fpírits,  are  faíd  to  be  con- 
verted  into  an  imperfeíl  ice  in  Mufcovy  ; 
and  the  ihon^  fpirits  into  a  fu bíta¿) ci 
like  that  of  oií.  When  brandy  freezes, 
á  Uquid.parfi  much  ftrpnger  íhan  cora- 
ra on  brandy,  retires  to  the  centtr  of  the 
veíeJ. 

Even  íbüd  bodies  ore  ¡rabie  to  be  affecled 
by  frofh  timber  is  piten  appareiitly^fro- 
jzen,  and  rende  red  exceedingly  difficuh  to 
fáw.  Marle,  chaik,  and  other  lefs  íbíid 
terreflrial  concretions,  will  be  íhattered 
by  ftrpng  and  durable  froíts.  'Meials  are 
contricled  by  froft  :  Üuis,  an  iron-tube 
twelve  feet  long3  upon  being  expoíed  ro 
the  air  in  a  frofty  night?  loít  iwo  lines  of 
¡ts  lengón»  On  the  contraiy,  it  fWells  au 
dilate*  íhiids  nearoine  tenth  of  their  bul]:. 
Mr.  Boy  le  raade  feveral  experiraents  with 
rae! al 3 i ne  vejl'els,  exceeding  thick  and 
ltrotigí  which  being  ñlled  with  water, 
dote  ítopped,  and  expefed  to  the  cold, 
burft  by  itie  expaníion  of  the  frozen  finid 
wiihin  iheiu,  Trees  are  frequently  bui  nt 
up  with  frolt,  as  with  the  molí  exceJlive 
heat;  and  [n  very  fírong  froíts,  waiuut- 
trees^  aílie?,  and  even  czkst  are  fóme- 
limes  raiferably  fplit  and  cleft,  fo  as  to 
be  fe  en  through,  and  ibis  with  a  ter- 
rible noife  Uke  the  explofion  of  fíre-arms. 

Froft 
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Froft  natural Jy  proceeds  from  the  upper 
parts  of  bodies  downwards  5  but  how 
deep  it  will  reach  in  earth  or  water,  is 
not  eafily  known,  becaufe  tbís  depth  may 
vary  with  the  degree  of  coldnefs  in  the 
aír,  by  a  longer  or  ihorter  durarlon  of 
the  froft,  the  textil  re  of  the  earth,  the  na- 
ture  of  the  juices  where  with  it  is  inipreg* 
nated,  the  conftitution  of  Us  ni  ore  inter- 
naí  parts,  as  to  heat  and  coid,  the  nature 
of  its  effluvia,  &c.  Mr,  Boyle,  in  or- 
der  to  afcertain  this  depth,  after  fbur 
níghts  of  hard  froft,  dug  ín  an  orchard, 
where  the  ground  was  level  and  bare, 
and  found  the  froft  had  fcarce  reach ed  3  | 
inches  5  andina g arden nearer the houfe, 
only  *  i n ches  belqw  the  furface.  Hiñe 
or  ten  fucceílive  froft  y  nights  froze  the 
bare  ground  m  the  g  arden  Ó  i  inches 
deep  i  and  in  the  orchard,  where  a  wall 
íh  el  te  red  it  from  the  fouth  fun,  to  the 
depth  of  8  |  inches.  He  alfo  dug  in  an 
orehard,  near  a  Wall,  about  a  week  af- 
ter wards,  and  found  the  froft  ío  ha  ve 
penetrated  to  the  depth  of  14  inches*  In 
a  garden  at  Mofcow,  the  froft  ín  a  hard 
fea  fe  n,  only  penetrales  to  %  feet;  and 
the  utmoft  effeét  that  Capt*  James  men- 
tíons  the  cold  to  have  had  upon  the  ground 
'of  Charleton-ííhnd,  was  to  freeze  it  to 
10  feet  deep :  whence  may  appeár  the 
difFerent  degrees  of  cold  of  that  iiland  and 
Euífia»  And  as  to  the  freezing  of  water 
at  the  ahove-mentioned  ífland,  the  cap- 
tain  tells  us,  ft  does  not  naturally  con- 
geal  above  the  depth  of  6  feet,  the  reft 
being  by  accidenta  Water  aífo,  expofed 
to  the  cold  aír  in  Jarge  vecéis,  always 
freezes  firft  at  the  upper  furface,  the 
ice  gradually  íncreaíing  and  thickening 
downwards  ;  for  which  rea  fon  frogs  re- 
tire in  frofty  weather  to  the  bottom  of 
dítehes  :  and  it  re  faid,  that  fhoals  of  fifti 
retire  Ín  w ínter  to  thoíe  depth*  of  the  fea 
and  -rivers  where  ihey  are  not  to  be 
found  í  n  fummer.  Water,  like  the  earth, 
feems  not  dífpofed  to  receive  any  very 
intenfe  degree  of  cold  at  a  coníiderable 
depth  or  din"  anee  from  the  air$  the  vafl: 
maíTes  of  ice  found  in  the  northern  feas 
being  only  many  fíakes  and  fragmenta, 
whích  Qíding  under  each  other,  are,  by 
the  congela t ion  of  the  íntercepted  water, 
ceraented  together* 

In  cold  cou  ii  tries,  the  froft  pro  ves  often 
fatal  to  mankind  j  not  only  producing 
cáncer?,  but  even  death  itfelf,  Thoíe 
who  die  of  it  have  their  hmda  and  feet 
firft  feized  ,  til!  tbey  grow  paft  feeling  it  ; 
after  which  the  reft  of  their  bodies  is  fo 


invaded,  that  the  y 
drowfinefs,  which 


are  taken  with  a 
if  indulged,  theV 
a wake  n  o  more ,  but  d  ie  ¡n  fe  ñ  fibly .  Htit 
the  re  is  an  other  way  whereby  it  proV(| 
mortal,  <vizt  by  freezing  the  abdomen 
and  vifeera,  which  on'  difleclion  are 
found  to  be  mortífied  and  black. 
the  article  Cold. 

Sharp  froíts  of  long  continuante,  are 
very  prejudicial  to  fiíh  in  íhallow  ítanding 
waters  \   but  if  the  water  be  deep,  or 
there  be  either  a  eurrent  or  freíh  fpriflg 
in  the  place,  the  fiíh.  generally  elcapc, 
Ponds,  therefore,  íhoufd  bemadelarge 
and  deep,  at  leaft  one  part  of  them 
ought  to  be  confiderably  deep,  to  km 
as  a  place  of  refuge  ín  cafe  oí  ex  tremí 
cold,    The  fymptom  of  mortality  in  a 
pondt  is  the  appearance  of  thefiíli¡for 
nothing  but  the  pangs  of  death  ca« 
make  them  move  from  the  bottom  in 
froíly  weather.    The  only  effeclual  m¡- 
thod  to  fave  fiíh  in  this  cafe,  is  to  jet 
great  tubs  or  fats  full  of  water  in  fomt 
out-houfe,  not  far  from  tbé  fire;  then 
making  holes  in  the  ice,  the  filh  will 
gather  about  them,  as  if  the  y  carne  up 
for  freíh  air  $  and  are  to  be  taken  ont  and 
put  ípto  the  tubs,  where  they  may  be  kfpt 
till  the  froft  breaks,  taking  care  K>  freilien 
the  water  every  tweive  hours-  Sorac* 
times  fiíh  that  have  been  dead  to  all  ap* 
pearance,  and  others  frozen  and  erw- 
loped  in  ice,  have  been  preferved  by  put- 
ing  them  into  water  brought  to  míd* 
fummer  heat ;  for  in  fix  or  feven  bourí 
the  ice  will  be  diífolved,  and  the  fiíh  ap- 
pear  as  briík  and  weM  as  everj  after 
which  they  are  to  be  put  into  waterij 
where  the  froft  can  not  injnre  them, 
Hoar -Yrost,  frumay  a  cold  moift  vapour, 
thatis  drawh  up  a  líttleway  into  the  air, 
and  in  the  níght  falls again  on  the  ca.ñ, 
where  it  h  congealed  mto  icy  cryñals  é 
va  rio  us  figuren    Hoar-froft,  therefore} 
is  nothing  but  dew,  turned  into  ice  by 
the  coldnefs  of  the  air,    See  Dew» 
FROTH,  a  white,  light  fubfíance,  forriid 
on  the  furface  of  fiuids,  by  vehement 
agíta tíon,  conílftíng  of  little  fpherukSj 
or  globules, 
Froth-spit,  orCtfCKOw-spiT,  a  ñame 
given  to  a  white  ftoth,  or  fpume,  very 
common  in  the  fpríng,  and  firft  &nüis 
of  the  fummer,  on  the  leaves  oflffiain 
plañís,  particularly  on  thoíe  of  thecont' 
mon  white  ñeld  lychnís,  or  caten 4)) 
thence  caüed  by  íbme  fpatling  poppy* 
All  writers  on '  vegetables  have  taken 
nqtice  of  this  froth,  though  few  have  un* 
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dcrftotJti  tlie  caufe  or  orígin  of  it  till  of 
iate  i  being  formed  by  a  littfe  leapíng 
animal,  calied  by  foine  tlie  flea  grafs- 
hópper ;  by  applying  its  anus  clofe  to  the 
lcaf,and  difóhargíng  thcreon  a  fin  all  drop 
of  a  white  vífcous  fluid,  which  contam- 
ina fdme  air  in  ¡t,  is  íbon  eleva ted  foto  a 
fililí  bubble  :  befo  re  thíi'ís  weU  formed, 
Jt  rfepo lites  fucli  anbthet  drop,  and  fo  on3 
till  it  is  every  way  overwhemed  with  a 
quantity  oí  thefe  bubbfes,  which  foriri 
t \¿  w h í te  frot h  which  we  fe  e . 
FrotH,  or  FoaM,  in  tbe  manege,  a  moiír, 
white  maiter>  that  anfes  froto  the  mouth 
of  a  lioHe.  A  boríci  that,  by  chámp- 
ing  on  his  bridle,  throws  out  a  greac  dcal 
oí'nfrothf  ■  ís  ¡ndged  tó  be  a  borle  of  met- 
tle  and  heaifch,  and  to  ha  ve  a  cold  frefli 

FROWER,  an  cdged  toolufed  in  cleavíng 

wood  into  laths. 
FROZEN.  Seethe  arricies  Früst,  Friez- 

ing,  Ice,  Me* 
F.R.02EN  or  Frigid-zone*  See  the  ar- 
ricie ZONE.  . 
FRUCTIFEROUS,  íignifies  properly  any 
íbiiig  that  produces  fruit  3  hut,  in  a  more 
large  and  figurative  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  by 
íomz}  particular] y  Jord  Bu con,  for  fuch 
experimenta s  in  natural  phüofophy,  as 
pro  ve  advantageous  to  the  experimtnter 
in  poínt  óf  gaiu  orv  profít* 
FRUCT1F1  CATION,  among  botamfts, 
in  a  more  hx  fenfe,  ínctudes  the  flower 
and  fruit,  with  thcir .  fe v eral-  coverings, 
See  the  árticíes  Floweíl  and  F^inT. 
Srriftly  fpeaking,  however,  the  term 
i\-ü£lificatÍDJi  fignifies  only  the  male  and 
female  organs  of  generaron,  calied  the 
ítamína  and  piftií.  See  St  amina, 
PisfiL,  and  Generatjon\ 
FKUCTÍSTS,  fru&iflxi  in  botany,  that 
fort  of  authórs  who  have  attempiéd  the 
eftabrilhing  the  claííes  and  diitinc'tions  of 
plañís- upon  the  früit,  leed/  or  receptacle 
of  théfe  m  plarits;"  Of  this  lift  aré  Cai- 
fa I  pin  us,  Morifoiij  Ra  y,  Hermán,  and 
Bocrliaave. 

FRUGIVOROUS  eieids,  are  foch  as  feed 
on  fnuitSj  either  wholiy  or  in  part, 
Th  é  f v  u  gi^oroüs  bi  rd  s ,  a  ccorcl  j  n  g  to  M  r . 
Willougbby,  are  a  fpecies  of  rerreftrial 
birris,  fome  of  which  have  crooked  büls 
and  claws,  yet  are  oí  geni 3  er  nature,  and 
wat  ra  pación?, 
FRUITj  in  general,  includes  w  bate  ver  the 
earth  produces  for  the  nouriíhment  and 
iuppojt  oí  man,  aiul  othér  3 ritmáis,  as 
herbs,  grain,  hay, .  cprn,  the 
árdeles  H-fiR'£  G&A1M ,  SV, 
Yol,  II. 


Fruit,  more  propeily,  íign ifíes,  the  pro- 
duclion  of  a  tree,  or  planr,  for  the  oro- 
pagation  or  multiplícation  of  i  ra  kind, 
ín  which  fenfe  tbe  word  takes  ín  aü  kinds 
of  feeds,  with  the  ir  fu  rn  i  ture,  But  bo- 
tanííis,  ufually  underítand  by  it  that  part 
of  a  plant  wherein  the  feeds  are  contaín- 
ed „    See  Plant  and  Seed, 

Fruit  alfo  implíes  an  affemblage  6f  feeds 
ín  a  head  ;  as  in  a  ranúnculos, 
and  all  kinds  of  feeds,  or  graínsj  wiiether 
inctofed  ín  a  cover,  capfule,  or  pod  j 
and  whether  bony,  fleíhyj  ikinny,  mem- 
bcaiionsj  or  the  like, 
The  fruit  ín  all  plants,  is  the  producir, 
or  refult,  oí  the  fíower  5  or  that  for  the 
produclion  and  nutntíon  of  which  the 
flower  was  i  ti  tended^ 
The  i\  lutlure  and  parts  of  difFerent 
fruit  difíer  ín  fóñie  tbíngs,  but  in  all 
the  fpecies,  the  eflential  parts  of  the 
fruit  appear  to  be  only  continuations  or 
expanfions  of  thofe  which  are  íeen  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  tree?  and  the  fame 
fibres  are  continued  to  them  from  the 
root.  An  applej  cutin  hvo  ti anfverfely, 
will  be  found  princípally  compofed  of 
four  párts,  1*  A  íkin,  or  rínd,  which 
is  only  a  continuador]  and  expanfion  of 
the  oüter  bark  of  the  tréé.  %.  A  pa- 
renchyma?  or  pulp,  which  is  an  expan- 
fion and  íntumeícence  oí  the  blea,  or 
itíúéh  bark  of  thr^  íree.  3.  The  íibt  es, 
or  ramifications  or  the  wdody  part  of 
the  tree.  4.  The  coiíe,  which  is  the 
produce  of  the  pitli  of  the  wood,  Ín- 
durated,  or  itrengthened  by  twigs  of  the 
svoody  fibres  intermixed  wífh  it*  This 
ferves  to  furniíli  a  pro  per  lüdgípg  fe/  the 
feed?,  and  ültrates  the  juíces  of  the  pa- 
renchyma,  or  pnlp,  and  conveys  them 
to  the  feeds. 

Of  the  fibres  there  are  generally  reckon- 
ed  fifteen  branchea,  of  whíet),  ten  pene- 
trate  the  parénchyma,  and  incline  to  the 
baíis  of  the  flówer  j  the  other  rive  afcend 
more  partícularly  from  the  pedí  ele  ?  or 
ftalkj  and  meet  with  the  foriner  at  the 
bafe  of  thé  flowér  j  ar¡d  to  thefe  b ranches 
the  eápful<e,  or  coats  of  the  kenid,  are 
faftened*  Thefe  braucheíj  beiftg  fidi 
extended  through  the  parénchyma  to  the 
flower,  furnifli  the  neceffary  inatter  for 
the  vegetación  of  it,  but  as  the  fruit 
ináreafes,  it  ínteifcepcs  the  nlsment,  and 
by  ihis  means  the  íiower  is  ibrvedj  and 
fálís  oW. 

In  a  pear,  there  are  ñve  parts  to  be  dí- 
ílinguiíhed  j  ch«  íkínr  paren ch y ma,  rami- 
íi catión,  ítone  and  acetan unf  j  the  firíl 
S  L  thnc 
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three  parts  are  coitimon  to  the  apple :  the 
ilone,  obíerved  chiefly  in  choak-pears,  is 
3  congeries  of  ftony  corpufcles,  ■  wbieh. 
are  difperfed  throughout  the  whole  pa- 
lenchyma,  but  in  the  greateít  plentfi 
a  ud  amalTed  dofeft  together,  about  the 
ccnter  of  the  acetar  i  uiru  This  feems 
formed  of  the  ftony  or  calculous  part  of 
the  nutiicious  ju  ice, 

The  acetarium  is  a  fubftance  of  a  tart, 
acid  tafte,  and  of  a  globular  figure, 
jnclofed  in  an  aíTemblage  of  fe  vera  l  of 
the  ftony  parts  be  foramen  ti  oncd. 
In  plum*,  chirríes,  Éfa  there  are,  fmir 
parts,  <vi%r.  a  coai,  parenchyma,  ramifi- 
catión ,  and  ftone.  The  outer  part,  or 
metí  of  the  ¡tone,  feems  forra ed  of  the 
calculous  part  of  the  nutricíous  juice  of 
the  plant ;  and  the  inner  part,  or  kernel, 
of  the  pttU  of  the  tree,  derived  thíther  by 
fe  ni  ¡nal  branches,  which  penétrate  the 
ha  fe  of  the  ílone.  The  acorn  confita  of 
a  íhefl,  cortex,  and  medulla  j  the  íhell 
confiíls  of  acoat  and  parenchyma,  deriv- 
cd  from  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  tree, 
The  cortes  confills  of  an  iiiner  and  outer 
part,  the  firft  oí  which  isa  duplicatureof 
the  inner  trunk  of  the  iheil  ¡  the  iecond 
js  a  fofter  fubftance,  derived  from  the 
íarae  fource  as  the  parenchyma  of  the 
íhell.  But  auíhors  are  not  agreed  whe- 
iher  the  medulla,  or  pulp  of  the  kernel, 
tíoch  a  rife  from  the  pith  of  the  tree,  or 
from  the  cortical  part  thereof, 
Ikrries,  grápes,  &c*  contara,  befídes 
three  general  parts,  <vi%+  coat,  paren- 
chyma, and  ramification,  gratas  of  a 
Oony  nature,  which  are  the  feeds* 
Ufe  of  Fruits.  Frults  are  ferv  i  ce  abíe  ín 
güafdíng,  preferviug,  and  feedíng  the  ra- 
doled  feed  j  in  hltrating  the  coaifer,  more 
eaíthy  and  ftrong  parts  of  the  nutritious 
juíce  cf  the  pbm,  and  retaming  ít  to 
themfclves,  ftndrag  none  but  ihe  mofí 
puré,  elaborated  and  fpirituous  parts  to 
the  íéed,  for  the  fupport  and  growth  of 
the  tender  del  i  cate  embryo,  or  plan  tu  le, 
íherein  corita  ined* 

The  ufe  cf  fiuits,  with  us,  might  be 
j  endered  múch  more  extenfive  tban  k  ís. 
Many  Fruits1;  which  do  hurt  when  eaten 
j  aw,  would  make  wines  ecjual  ín  flavour 
to  many  of  mofé  now  o  otara  cd  at  great 
pi  icen  ñora  abroad  ;  and  lands  which 
will  not  bear  cor n,  yet  would  bear  trees 
and  íhrubs,  producing  í'uch  fruí  tí. 
Che  1  ríes,  propeily  managed,  make  an 
excelierit  wíne,  and  tbat  in  very  large 
quaiiíiíles,  aud  piums  alfo  make  a  very 


agreeable  kmd ;  but  tbat  it  hasin  a^ 
ñerenefs,  whích  rauft  be  taken  off  b 
tnixing  a  little  fugar  with  ir,  whri  ií 
the  gíafSj  not  before  it  ís  drawn  off,  J\ 
coarfe  plum,  a  little  larger  thati  a  dam. 
fon,  is  the  beft  kind  for  this  wine,  beiiv 
a  fort  of  plum  tbat  grows  wild  tn  o|t 
hedges»  The  wine  made  from  it  ísofi 
very  conííderable  Arength,  and  aifbrds 
pleafant  brandy,  by  difiiHatbn,  in  cojif: 
derablé  quan  tities  -  O  ur  com  tn  o  n  gardín 
currants  afford  a  very  agreeable  wine- 
and  our  goofeberries  are  not  fecond  r« 
any  tbín^  See  BaAHDY,  WinEj  ^, 
The  various  ufes  of  différent  fraile  ¡r. 
the  materia  medica,  &c,  raay  be  .1 :  • : 
the  courfe  of  this  work,  each  uncler  ¡.;. 
proper  head, 
Prefiwation  of  Fruit*  In  the  Phitafa 
phical  Tranfañions,  n°  137,  we  hiv¡ 
a  receipt  for  preferving  fruit  and  fiawEií 
for  a  whole  year,  which  ís  as  foilowa, 
Take  falt  petre,  one  pouod  5  hole  ar- 
món iacj  two  poimds  5  common  clean 
fand  three  pouuds ;  míx  them  togetlter¡ 
and,  in  dry  weather,  take  friiít  or  flowere 
of  any  fort,  not  fully  ripe,  each  with  :it 
ííalk,  and  put  them  íingíy  rato  an 
gíafs,  ti  11  it  be  fu  11  i  cover  ít  clofe  m\l 
oíl  cloth  5  and  in  a 'dry  cellar,  put  each 
of  thefe  glaíTes  four  Angers-deep  undíf 
ground,  fo  that  quite  round  above,  as 
well  as  below,  there  raay  remain  twe 
fingers  thick  of  the  mixture. 
To  preferve  quinces,  apples,  Éff,  ÍdeJ 
Bacon  direéls  us  to  plunge  them  m  fio- 
ney  ;  but  as  that  raay  give  them  an  over 
Jufcious  taMe,  10  dip  them  in  fyrnpof 
wine,  boiled  to  a  due  height,  The  can- 
Jervation  of  fruit,  continúes  that  autlior, 
Thould  be  tried  in  veífels  fiüed  with  fine 
fand,  or  powder  of  chalk;  or  in  flour, 
the  duft  of  oakwootl,  &c,  Fniits  íji- 
tended  for  long  keepin^,  he  fnys,  fawlb 
be  gathered  beíore  ihey  are  ííill  rip&j  and 
in  a  fair  day,  towards  noon,  the  wiriít 
not  blowing  fouth,  and  the  moon  be- 
ing  under  the  horizon,  and  in  ha  de- 
crea  fe, 

Fir/IFRVITS.  See  First  Früits, 
Fruit. trees.  With  regard  to  hmt-tim 
H  rnay  be  obferved,  i4  That  the  cutring 
and  pruníng  them,  wben  young, 
vent  their  bearing,  though  it  contribuía 
to  the  ríchnefs  ano^  flavour  of  the  fruir,  ai 
well  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  tree,  3»  Tíiat 
kernel  fruit- trees  come  hter  to  beai  tba 
ftone  fruit- trees  ¡  the  time  lequired  b)r 
the  üi'ft  before  they  come  to  any  foa°¡ 
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for  bearíng,  beíng  eme  w¡th  another  five 
yearsi  but  when  they  do  begín,  they 
bear  in  greater  plenty  than  ftone-fruit, 
3.  That  Hone-.fruit,  figs,  and  grapas, 
commonly  bear  eonudersbly' ín  three  or 
four  years  i  and  bear  fuíl  crops  the  fifth 
and  fixth  years  3  and  hold  it  for  many 
yearsj  if  well  ordered.  ■  4.  Tbat  fruít- 
trees  ín  lne  f^me  neighbourbood  wilí 
ripen  a  fotftnigíit  fooner  in  fome  gronnds 
than  in  others  of  a  different  tempera- 
ture.  5,  That  ín  the  fame  country  hot 
or  cold  fu  mine  ra  fet  confiderably  forwards,  , 
or  put  backwards  the  fame  fruít,  Gt 
That  the  fruít  on  wall- trees  genera]  ly 
rípen  before  thofe  on  ílandards,  and 
thofe  on  ftandards  before  thofe  on  dwarfs, 
7,  That  the  fruít  of  ají  wall- trees  plant- 
ad ín  the  fouth  and  eaft  quartersj  com- 
ttionly  rípen  about  the  fame  time,  only 
thofe  ín  the  fouth  rather  «arlter  than  thofe 
in  the  eaft  5  thofe  in  the  weft  are  later 
by  eight  or  ten  days,  and  thofe  ín  the 
north,  by  fifteen  or  twenty,  For  the 
planting,  pruning,  grafting,  &cm  of 
fruit-trees,  fee  the  arricies  Plant- 
1ng,-  t&ansplantjng,  pruning, 
Grafting»    Qrchard,  Garúen, 

FRUITERY.  a  place  for  tbe  keepmg  of 
fruir,  a  fruít -houfe,  or  fruit-loft. 
A  fruitery  fliould  be  tnaccefílble  £0  any 
thíng  of  moiilure,  and  (hould  be  as  mucti 
as  poflible  fo,  even  to  froír. 

FRUITFULNESS,  the  quality  of  bear- 
Ingpíenty  of  fruir.    See Fruít. 

FRUMEN TA CEOUS ,  a  term  applíed, 
by  botanifts,  to  all  foch  plants  as  have 
a  conformity  wkh  wheat,  in  refpec~l  of 
their  fruiíRj  lea  ves,  ears,  or  the  like, 

FHÜMENTA^II,  a  kind  of  faldiers,  or 
archers,  under  the  weítern  empare. 
Tlie  firft  tim  e  We  read  of  the  fe  officers  ¡s 
h  the  time  of  the  emperor  Adrián,  who 
made  ufe  ofjhem  to  inform  himfelf  of 
whafcver  paffed.  They  did  not  make 
any  particular  corps  diftmÉt  from  the  red 
of  the  torces,  Jimt  there  was  a  certa  i  n 
number  of  thefn  in  each  legión.  It  is 
fuppoftíd  that  they  were  at  firfí  a  number 
of  young  perfons  diípofed,  by  Auguftus, 
throughout  the  provj  tices,  particulariy  on 
al]  the  grand  roads,  to  acquaint  the  em- 
peror, with  all  expedición,  of  every  thiog 
that  happened, 

Afterwards  they  were  inccrporated  into 
the  tmops  tbemfelvesj  wbere  they  ltill  re- 
tained  their  antient  ñame. 
Their  ñame  of  frumentarü  ís  derived 
frotn  their  being  alfo  a  íbrt  gf  purveyors 


£Q  tbe  armíes,  citíea,  &c.  colkcling  all 
the  corn  from  the  feveral  provinces  to 
furnífii  the  common-wealtb, 

FRÜMEÑTATION,  in  román  antiqinty, 
a  Jargefs  of  corn  beftowed  on  the  people. 
Tbis  praítice  of  giving  corn  to  the  peo- 
ple was  very  antient  among  tbe  Romans  j 
and  freqoently  ufed  to  footh  the  turbulent 
humour  of  the  populace-  At  firft  the 
number  of  tbofe  to  wbom  this  Sargefs  was 
^íven,  was  indeterminate,  till  Auguftus 
fixed  ít  at  two  hundred  thoufand. 

FRUMENTY,  or  Furmety,  a  kind  of 
pottage,  made  up  of  wheat,  mílk,  fugar, 
fpicej  &c, 

FRUMGYLD,  in  oíd  law  bDoks?  fignifíes 
the  firft  payment  made  to  the  kind  red  of  a 
perfon  ílain,  by  way  of  rec  o  ni  penca  for 
his  murder, 

FRUMSTOLj  a  term  antiently  ufed  for  3 
manfion-houfe. 

FRUSH,  or  FrOg,  among  farriers,  a  fort 
of  tender  horn  whícb  a  rifes  ¡n  tbe  middle 
of  a  horfe*s  foíe ;  and4  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  toe,  divid&s  into  two  b ranches, 
running  towards  the  heel  in  the  forni  of  a 
fork. 

The  frufh  is  a  part  of  a  horfe's  foot,  the 
top  of  whicb  on]y  fliould  be  pared,  and 
that  every  time  the  foot  is  pared,  other- 
wife  Ít  is  apt  to  corrupr. 
FRÜSTUJVI,  in  mathematícs,  a  part  of 
fome  foíld  body  feparated  from  the  reíL 
The  fruftnm  of  a  cone  is  tbe  part  that 
remaínsj  when  the  top  is  cut  ofF  by  a 
plañe  paral  leí  to  the  bafe  ;  and  is  otber- 
wife  called  a  truncated  cone ;  for  finding 
the  ílirface  and  folidíty  of  whkh,  fee  the 
anide  Cone* 

The  fmftivm  of  a  pj'ramid  js  alfo  what 
remains  aftet  the  top  is  cut  offby  a  plañe 
parallel  to  its  bafe,  the  menfuration  of 
whicb  t  will  be  found  undtr  the  artícle 

The  fruít um  of  a  globe  or  fphere  ís  any 
part  thereof  cut  off  by  a  plañe,  the  íblid 
con  ten  ts  of  whích  may  be  found  by  this 
rule.  To  three  times  the  fquare  of  the 
femidiameter  of  the  bafe,  add  the  fqnare 
of  its  height^  then  mukiplying  that  fura 
by  the  height,  and  this  product  multí- 
píied  by  .5236  gires  the  folidíty  of  the 
fruHum,  See  the  arríele  Sphere> 
A  fiuftum  or  portion  of  any  folid,  ge- 
nerated  by  the  revolution  of  any  cante: 
fe&ion  upon  ir^j  axis»  and  terminated  by 
any  two  parallel  planes,  may  be  thus 
com pared  to  a  cvjiqder  the  fame  al~ 
titude,  and  whole  bafe  is  equal  to  tbe 
middle  fe&ion  of  the  fruítuiii  made  by 
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a  parsllel  piare,,    j  «  The  difieren  ce  be-  have  Tome  appearan  ce  of  fruél  i  fi  catión 

tween  fuch  fruflum  and  cylindcr  ís  al-  in  pimclated  ui  bercjeR,  tovering  oblong 

vays  the  fame  in  different  parts  of  the  vendes,  fuppofed  by'Limtfeus  lo  be  male  k 

fame  01  of  fimilar  folids  ;  when  the  in-  flowers  5  and  fmooth,  roundiíh  yeíiclfeg. 

clínation  of  ihe  planes  to  the  axis,  and  hollow  and  interwoven  witb  filamtnts, 

the  altitude  of  the  fruftum  are  given.  whích  appear  to  him  to  be  femalé  fWér?, 

z.  In  the  p  a  rabo!  i  c  conoid,  thís  differ-  rThere  are  a  great  many  fpecies  ¿F  fu  pía 

ence  vaniíbes  $  the  fru^um  beíng  always  with  broader   or  nárrower  leaves,  and 

eqnal  to  a  cylínder  of  the  fame  heíglít,  other  pecnliantiés  ;  one  of  whicb,  tlie 

upon  the  feclion  of  the  conoid  that  bif-  broad-leaved,  ferrated  fucus,  giows  tothe 

feíts  the  altitude  of  the  fruftum,  and  ís  lieight  of  "ñx,  eight,  or  more  mches, 

para!' ti  to  its  bafes.    3.  In  the  fphere,  Fucus  is  alfo  uléd  for  a  paint,  or  compo* 

the  frülHiín  is  always  Jefa  than  the  cy-  fition  applíed  ón  the  faceto  beautby  it, 

Jindsrj  by  one  foonh  part  of  a.  right-  and  he ig liten  the  complexión, 

anglcd  cone  of  tfie  fame  beíght  with  tha  The  fucos  of  the  Román  danies  waea 

fruftum  1  or,  by  one  half  of  a  fphere,  of  kind  of  white  earth  or  chalk,  brought 

a  dtameter  eqvnl  to  that  height ;  andtbis  from  Ghío  and  Simas,  díJToJved  ip  ^ 

cíífferen ce  is  always  the  fg me  ín  all  fpheres  ter*    The   fucus  folimanni  is  a  com- 

w  bate  ver,  when  the  altitud  e  of  thefruf-  pofition  of  pie  pared  í  ubi  ¡mate,  Í11  grcat 

tu  m  h  given,    4.  In  the  cone,  the  fruf-  repute  among  the  Spaniards  of  Perú» 

turn  always  exceeds  the  cyiinder,  by  one  FUEL,  wbatever  is  pro  per  to  buril  or  majfe 

fourth  parfc  of  the  conten t  of  a  fundar  a  ñre;  as,  r.  Wood,  whích  íbould  be 

cone,  that  has  the  fame  h  eight  with  the  1     fo  felled  th'át  cáttle  may  have  the  browf- 

fruílmn.    See  Mac  Laurírfs  FJuxions,  íng  oflt;  fíjr  in  wifiter  they  will  noten- 

p,  24»  where  he  likewife  compares  the  ]y  eat  the  -'tender  'twigs,  but  even  the  very 

íruíiums  of  the  hy peí bolle  conoid  and  mofs.    The  undei  wood  ís  ulually  fdled 

fpheroid  with  a  cyiinder,  Seealfo  Gaug-  for  fu  el ;  but  tf  the  he:id  or  top  be  ufed 

iSfi,  for  íiring,  it  is  hefl:  to  begín  three  o: ■  four 

FRUTEX,  among  bctamfts,  denotes  a  feetabové  the  tímber,  if  confiderable,  1, 

íhrub,    See  the  ai  tícle  Shplub.  Fodil  andbítumfnous  earthe,  as  turfs  arid 

FrxJtex  jethiopicv s  and  afrjcanus,  peat?.  3.  SuJphureous  folllis  of  a  firmer 

a  ñame  given  to  fevecal  fpecies  of  pine,  texture,  as  the  common  coals,  tcoich 

See  the  article  PÍNE,  coals5  cannel -coa  13  &ct 

FRUTICOSE  stalkSj  among  botaniíís,  It  Js  provided  by  Matute,  that  wood -futí 

thofe  with  a  hard  woody  fubítance,    See  jlialJ  iiot  be  felled  under  the  aílise,  *vi%,  a 

the  article  Stalx*  faggot  bound  ís  lo  be  three  feet  in  kngtb, 

FRYT  in  zoologyj  llgirifies  the  fpawn^  or  and  have  the  bond  twenty-four  rncííes 

rather  young,  of  fi(h.    See  Fish-  round,  beíides  the  knot.    Bilkts  alfo  are 

FRYTH,  or  Frith,  in  oíd  law  boofcs.  td  be  of  3  certaín  k-ngth,  on  certa  m  pe- 

See  the  article  FuiTÍi*  naltles  *  See  the  a  rticlé  Bl  L  LBT. 
FU  AGE,  in  oíd  writers,  a  tax  of  la  d,  for  The  fu  el,  in  chemical  operatíóns,  muíl 
every  ñie,  levitd  in  the  time  of  Edw.  III*  be  chofen  fuitabSe  to  the  intention.  Ths 
FUCHSIA,  in  hotany,  a  genusóf  plánts,  natural  fun,  in  fiimríier,  fufHecs  foi  ín- 
tbe  char[\clers  of  whicb  are  not  perfeclly  fülatíons.  A  fpirit-lamp  may  be  rniJí 
afcertaintd,  The  fiower  conjifts  of  a  to  give  a  modérate,  pr  a  conhctaably 
fmgíe  peta],  tbe  tu  he  h  ekvated  ;  the  ñrong  heat,  according  to  the  rnmber  of 
Jímb  is  divided  into  eight  fegments,  and  wicks  empíoyed,  The  lighter  fu  el  s,  fuch 
plañe  j  the  fegmentí  are  acuininatedj  'and  as  ftraw,  Icavcs,  twí^s,  &c.  come  »ext 
a  Item  ate!  y  loWer  j  the  ftuit  ís  a  roundífh  in  order,  after  fjpirit  of  wí'nej  iben  oEJs, 
beny,  marked  with  four  furrows,  and  wax,  rotin?  pltch,  and,  laíliy,  folid  wood, 
coniaíning  four  cells  :  the  feeds  areno-  coals,  and  turf  i  al]  whích  may  bave  fhíif 
tnerous,  ova],  and  placed  in  a  double  proper  íur naces,  fo  as  £o  be  burntin  the  re- 
ferí es,  í)  u  i  íi  te  q  uan  t  i  ty ,  a  n  d  w  i  t  h  1  eq  u  i  fi  te  flcrce- 
FUCUS,  ín  botany,  a  genus  of  fubmarine  nefs  or  ñownefs,  "fo  excite  the  greah 
plañís,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  eft  cíegree  of  tiétf,  the  rule  is  to  ufe  the 
cbfs  of  Línnacus.  deníett  fu  el  in  large  cjuantitíes,  whích 
The  fucus  confuta  of  a  tougb  rnatter,  rnuu"  be  blown  ínctíTandy  with  bcllow* 
fürméd  into  a  kind  of  leaveSj  which  are  all  round  the  fire  whercill  the  matter to 
ííaí  and  varíuuíly  divarkated^  and  which  be  aíled  on  \$  lodged. 
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DUEÑA,  a  town  of  Kewr- 
Caftíle,  in  Spain,  35  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Madrid. 

jljGPí  VACt/í  tn  the  anlient  fchools  of 
phíiofopíiyj  a  ibppofed  aveiTioti  in  na  tare 
tó  a  vactf  um.    See  Vacuum*. 

FUGALÍ  A>  in  román  amiquity,  a  feaft 
iuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fame  with 
tjie  regifugium,  fceld  on  the  &4Ü1  of  Fe- 
bruaryV  hi  memary  of  the  expulfíon  of 
the  kings,  and  the  aboliíhing  of  the 
nmn are h  ¡ ca I  gover nment.  O  che r s  aga i n a 
diitjnguifh  the  fugaba  írom  the  regí  fu  ge. 
Jiñd  others  ihink»  that  the  fugalia  was 
the  fnme  with  the  poplifugia  ;  or  the 
feaft  of  fugia,  fhe  goddefs  of  joy5  o  ce  a» 
íioned  by  the  ro.ut  of  an  enemy,  which 
was  fhe  re  a  fon  the  people  aban  don  ed 
the  m  fe  ¡ves  to  riot  and  deban che  ry. 

FUGAM  FECirt,  in  law,  ís  when  ít  is 
found  by  ínquifuion  that  a  perí'on  fled  for 
felony,  Éfr. 

Ji  flighi  and  felony  be  found  bn  an  in- 
dicíment  for  felony,  or  befare  the  co- 
roneiy  where  the  muvder  ís  cornmitttd, 
the  offender  íhall  foifeit  al  I  bis  goods, 
ancl  the  iífues  of  bis  lands,  tílJ  he  is  ao 
quítted  or  pardoned  :  and  ti  pon  fíndíng 
befoie  juftíces  of  oyers  &c.  that  the  or- 
fenderfieci,  though  he  be  acquitted  onhis 
trialj  he  foífeits  bis  go'ods. 
FffGÍTJVj,  a  pedbn  obliged  to  fly  his 
couiury,  or  remo  ve  from  a  place  where 
iiebad  lome  abode,  or  eftablifbníent,  bn 
account  of  his  crimes,  debts,  or  other 
occafions. 

Fíjcitive's  goods,  the  proper  goods  of 
t!ie  puf 011  that  flies  on  a  felony  committed 
by  hiras  which,  after  the  flight,  is  law- 
fiTÜy  found  to  belong  to  the  king,  or  lord 
of  tiie  manor. 

Pugitives  ovm  sea,  perfons  that  go 
over  fea  without  the  Jcing's  liceníej  who, 
unlefs  they  are  merchante  or  eminenr. 
pe  iTon  s ,  forfe  i  t  a  1 1  t  h  ei  r  g  00  d  s „ 

FUGUE,  in  mulle,  is  when  different  parts 
oí  a  muíical  compofitíon  follow  each 
other  5  each  repeating  what  the  fitít  had 
performed# 

There  are  three  kinds  of  fugues  j  the 
limpie,  don  ble,  and  counten 
Singlé,  or  Simpk  Fugue^  is  fome  poínt 
coníilüng  of  four,  íive,  or  more  notes, 
begun  by  one  limpie  part,  and  feconded 
byafeGpnd,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  if 
tSic  compefitien  coníiít  of  ib  many  j  re- 
i^atjng  tbe  fame,  or  ítich  like^  notes  ^ 
fh  e*  m  tbe  fame  pippottíon)  fo  that  the 
tevzml  parts  folJaw,  or  come  in  ene 
ifíer  anpihcr.  in  the  fan:e  man  ser  5  the 
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kadíng  part  ílill  fiyíng  befóte  thófe  tbs€ 
follow, 

Fugue  doutjle,  or  puga  ddppia,  is 
when  two  or  more  difieren t  p'oints  mo ve, 
to^ether  in  a  fugue,  and  are  al  témate!  y 
mixed  and  interchanged  by  tbe  fe v eral 
parts.    See  the  artícíe  Paut. 
Connier  Fugue,    Seo  Cguntek. 
FULCRUM,  ín  mee  han  íes,  the  prop  or 
fupportj  by  which  a  le  ver  is  futtained, 
See  the  article  Lever, 
FULD,  a  town  and  abbey  of  Gérmany,  tbe 
abbot  of  whích  is  a  prince  of  the  empíre  i 
ea[f  ]ong.  90  35',  no¡  th  lat.  ¿oa 
FULICAj  the  cqot,  m  ornithologyj  a 
genus  of  birdsj  of  the  order  of  tbe  gai- 
lináe?  wi  th  a  nakcd  or  bald  forehead,  and 
divided  or  cloven  feet  i  add  to  this,  that 
all  the  toes  are  Ion  ge  r  than  in  wbofe- 
footed  birdsj  and  nave  femi-cí rentar  mem- 
branes  aflixed  to  théír  joint?. 
Of  this  bü'dj  anthoís  mention  feveral 
fpeciesj  ali  diítinguifhed  by  the  ir  cloven 
toeSj  and  a  fleíliy  excreJcence  bare  of 
feathersj  and  reaching  from  the  biíl  al- 
morí to  the  crown  of  tbe  head. 
FUL1GINOUS,  whatever  proceeds  from 
a  thkkT  footy  fmoke5  ibeh  as  lídiarge: 
and  lamp-bladt. 
FULIGNO,  a  city  of  Italy,  ín  the  pope's 
.  terntorieSj  ten  miles  noríh  of  Spojetto. 
FULIGO,  in  natural  hiííory5  á  fpecies  of 

pum  ¡ce-  ftone.  See  Pum  i  ce. 
FÜLIGULA,  in  ornithotcgy,  the  ñame 
by  which  authors  cali  the  tufted  dock» 
wíth  a  hanging  creft,  a  black  body3  and 
white  belly,  and  a  white  fpot  on  the 
wings,  It  is  about  the  ñze  of  the  com-r 
mon  duck» 
FULL-^iooN,  píenilmium,  that  phafis  of 
the  moon  wheiij  in  her  oppoiition  to  the 
fun,  the  whote  of  her  dííe  is  iíkiminnr- 
•  ed  ¿  in  which  time  ecfípjfes  of  the  moon 
can  oníy  happen .  See  the  anieles  M  O  O  JM 
and  Eclipse. 
FULLERj  a  workman  employed  in  the 
woolen  manufacloiies,  to  mili,  or  fcour, 
¡pJothsj  íergesj  and  other  íhiffsj  ¡n  order  tp 
render  tbem  more  tbíck,  compaclj  ancí 
durable,  See  the  article  Cloth. 
FnllerSj  in  conformity  to  the  legalattona 
of  the  mantiíaclurers  in  France^  are  ob* 
Jiged  to  mark  their  íluífs  wím  a  particu- 
lar lead  after  fuJling,  They  are  forbíd, 
by  tbe  fame  regulatíons,  to  draw  out,  or 
te n ter- ft re tchj  their  manufaclures3  that 
tbey  may  be  made  greater  in  length,  and 
narrower  in  bre  ad  ib, 
Fulleas  earth,  térra  fullomca,  in  na- 
tural hiilory,   a  íbít>   greyiíh/  brown, 

drnfe, 
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tiente,  and  heavy  mirle :  when  dry,  \i  h 
of  a  greyiíh,  aíli-coloured  brewn,  in  all 
ttegrees  from  very  palé  to  almoil  black, 
and  it  has  gen  eral!  y  fomething  of  a  green- 
iíh  caft  :  it  ís  very  hard  and  firm,  of  a 
compaft  texto  re,  of  a  rongh  and  fomewhat 
dufty  fu f face,  that  adheres  ñightly  to  the 
tongue  :  it  is  very  foft  to  the  touch,  11  o t 
ítainíng  the  hands,  ñor  breakíng  eafdy 
between  the  fingers  :  it  has  a  little  harfh- 
neis  between  the  teeth,  and  meks  freely  in 
the  nioiith  t  thrown  i  uto  water,  it  makes 
110  ebullición,  or  hifling,  but  fwells  gra- 
dual! y  in  bnlkj  and  falls  into  a  ñne  foft 
powder.  It  makes  no  effervefcence  with 
aqua  fortis. 

Jt  ís  of  great  ufe  m  fcouring  doths, 
fíufFs,  £íc,  irnbibing  all  ths  greafe  and 
oil  ufed  in  preparing,  drefTing,^.  of  the 
woolj  for  whicli  rea íon  it  ís  made  a  con- 
traba nd  eotnrnodity,  and  is  not  to  be  ex- 
portad uríder  the  penalty  of  ís.  for  eyery 
pound  weight.    See  Fullíng. 

Fulleras  weed,  in  botany,  a  namc  íbme- 
tímes  gíven  ta  thedipfacus,  or  teafeh  See 
the  artíde  DiPSACi/s, 

FULLERY,  a  place  where  cloths,  Sfr. 
are  fulled.    See  the  next  article* 

FULLING,  the  ar£  or  acl  of  fcouring  and 
prefíing  cloths,  ñuflfs,  ftockiogs,  to 
cleanfe,  thicken,  and  render  them  more 
firm  and  flxong,  which  is  done  by  means 
oí  a  water-mili. 

For  the  defcription  of  thís  mili,  fee  píate 
CVIII,  fig.  1*111  which,  i*  is  the  track 
oí  the  wheei,  that  turna  on  the  outfide ; 
3-  a  front  víew  of  the  wheel  $  3.  the 
arbour  with  its  leavers,  which,  a$  they 

Íiafs,  raife  the  heads  of  the  wooden  mal- 
eta and  let  them  fal)  alternately  j  4+ 
the  trough,  whic-h  in  tjie  píate  is  hid  be- 
hind  the  tímber  work,  and  is  only  ex* 
preffed  by  dots  that  íhew  its  poñtíon  t 
each  tro\igb  has  at  leaft  two,  and  fome- 
times  three  mal  Jets $  5.  the  head  of  the 
m  al  I  et,  w  i  th  tb  ree  o  r  fon  r  no  tch  es ,  whi  c  h 
friuder  the  ítuff  from  fticking  under  the 
ftammen  6,  the  arm  or  handJe  ¡  7.  the 
end  of  the  mallet  faltened  by  a  pin, 
In  the  tronghs  are  laid  the  cloths.,  ítuffs, 
&e*  intended  to  be  fulled:  then  Jettmg 
the  current  of  water  fail  on  the  wheel, 
the  mailets  are  fticcefíively  Jet  fall  11  pon 
them,  when  by  their  weíght  and  velocity 
they  flamp  and  prefs  the  ñoffs  very  firong;- 
ly,  which  by  thís  means  become  tbicken- 
ed  and  condenfed* 

Iw  thís  operation,  fulleas  earth  is  ufed 
yyith  íbme  proportion  of  foap  j  but  foap 
algne  wopld  do  müch  Setter,  wqs  \i  npt 


dearer  than  fulleras  earth» 
Fullíng  of  ílockings,  caps,  ^  Is  pe^ 
formed  either  with  the  hands  or  feet,  or 
a  kínd  of  wooden  machine,  either  armed 
with  wooden  teeth,  or  thofe  of  horres  or 
buliocks-  The  ingredients  generally 
ufed  on  tliis  occaíion  are  fulleras  eanli 
uiine,  whíte  foap  and  green  íbap.  But 
water  íbf tened  with  elialk  is  far  prefer- 
able. 

The  followíng  is  M.  Colmefs  metíjod 
of  fullíng  with  foap,  grounded  on  ex- 
periments  made  by  order  of  the  mar* 
quís  de  Louvoís-  Let  a  coloured  cloth 
of  aboút  forty-iíve  elJs  bedaíd  i  o  the  ufeal 
manner  ni  the  trough  of  a  fnHin^miJI, 
wítbout  firft  foaking  it  in  water,  as  coriu 
monly  praélifed  in  molí  places.  To  full 
this  tronghfol  of  cloth,  fifteen  poti^ds  of 
foap  are  required,  one  half  of  which  is 
to  be  melted  in  two  pails  of  river  or 
fpring  water >  made  as  hot  as  the  hand 
can  bear*  Let  this  folution  be  pon  red  by 
Jittle  and  little,  upon  the  cloth,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  ís  Iaid  in  the  trough  ¡  thug 
it  is  to  be  fulled  for  at  leaít  two  hoursj 
aftef  which,  Jet  it  be  taken  out  and 
ñfetched,  This  done,  let  the  cfoih  be 
im  media  te)  y  re  tu  roed  into  the  fame 
trough  i  withont  frefli  foap,  and  tbere 
fulled  two  hours  more*  Then  take  it  out, 
wring  it  weH,  and  exprefs  all  the  greafe 
and  filth.  After  the  Jécond  fulling,  tif- 
io 1  ve  the  remaínder  of  the  foap,  as  tli« 
former  part,  and  throw  it  at  four  fe  ve  ral 
times  on  the  cloth,  not  forgettíng  to  ufa 
it  out  every  two  hours,  to  undo  the  phm 
and  wrínkles  It  got  in  the  trough.  When 
it  is  fnfHcientíy  fulled,  and  brought  to  the 
requifite  quality  and  thicknefs,  it  is  fcour- 
ed  out  for  good  in  hot  water,  keeping  it 
,  in  the  trough  till  it  be  thoroughly  chati. 
As  whi  te  cloths  full  more  eahTy  than  to- 
loured  ones,  a  third  part  of  the  foap  may 
be  fpared » 

FUíiLO,  ín  ichthyol^gy,  a  ríame  ufed  by  ft* 
veral  authors  for  the  terieh. 

FÜLMINATING,  fomethlng  that  ihun- 
ders,  or  refembles  thunder,  See  the  ar- 
ricie ThundEr. 

Natura liíts  fpeak  of  fulmina ttng  gold, 
fulminatiogpowder,  &c.   S ee  the  aniclíi 

AURUM,  PELVIS,  ®c, 

Fulmikating  legión,  in  antiqüity.  See 
thearticleTH0^3DEítING  legión. 

FULMINATION,  in  chemiftry,  ísufed  ín 
a  fynomous  fenfe  with  detouatíon*  &m 
the  arude  Detonation» 
Fulmination  in  the  depuración  of  the 
inore  perfeft  metáis^  is^  when  upon  iti< 
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fufiug  theitf  with  Jead,  á,  brighter  coíour 
fucceeds  a  kind  of  fulphureous  cloud, 
before  appearing  m  the  metáis,  duríng 
the  Mor. 

Fulmination,  in  the  romífii  canon-law, 
a  fentence  of  a  bifhop,  cffícial,  or  other 
ecclefiaftic  appointed  by  the  pope,  by 
which  it  is  de  creed ,  that  Jome  bul  i  fent 
from  the  pope  íhall  be  executed* 

Fulminación  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  de- 
nunciation,  or  execution  of  a  fentence  of 
anathema,  made  public  with  due  fo- 
lemnity,    See  Anathema, 

FUMARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
diadelphia  hexandria  dafs  of  plants, 
a  poiypetalous  anomalous  flower* 
the  petáis  of  which  are  oblong  and  tu- 
bulated  :  the  fruit  is  a  fmall  umlocuiar 
pocl,  contaíning  a  number  of  roundiíh 
íeeds, 

This  gemís  comprehends  the  fumítory, 
baftard-fumitory,  capnoídes,  cyltkapnos, 
cucularia,  corydalis,  and  cap  ñor  chis  of 
anthors  j  fome  with  a  roundiíh,  others 
with  an  ovato-acuminated,  and  others 
Vfíth  a  very  íong  pod. 
The  whole  plant  of  fumitory  is  ufed  in 
medicine,  being  accounted  good  in  the 
feurvy,  jaundíce»  and  difprders  of  the 
meícntery  and  fpleeñ. 

FUME,  in  medicine,  See  Fumigation. 

FÜMET>  a  term  ufed  by  fportfmen  for  the 
ordure,  or  dung,  ofharts. 

FUMÍGATION,  in  chemiítry,  a  kind 
of  cakination,  when  metáis,  or  other 
hard  b odies,  are  corroded,  or  foften- 
cd,  by  receíving  eertam  fumes  for  that 
pnrppfe¿ 

FumigatioNj  in  medicine,  the  appli- 
canon  of  fumes  to  particular  parts  of  the 
body  $  as  thofe  of  faclitious  cinnabar, 
to  venereal  ulcers.  See  Üie  article 
Ulcer. 

Asi  hyítenc  fume  ís  made  of  a  o  ounce 
of  aíTa  fcetida,  and  a  pound  of  the .  beft 
whíte-wíne  vi  negar,  boiled  in  a  pot  with 
a  narrow  mouth,  to  which  the  pattent 
fhould  hold  her  head,  with  her  mouth 
open ,  Stearns  received  this  way  up  the 
nofe,  have  ver  y  fu  d  den  and  remarkahle 
effecls,  but  this  application  feems  jufti fi- 
able unly  in  cafes  Wh ere  other  means 
catmot  be  ufed,  See  HrsTBStiC. 
A  fumigation  for  a  catarrh  is  made  by 
takingolibannm,  amber,  benjamín,  gum 
guaiacum,  and  balfam  oF  Tolu,  of  each 
two  Temples  -.  and  making  theín  all  into 
a  grofs  powder  to  burn. 
Where  the  deflexión  is  very  íhin,  and  has 
Miuch  of  its  caufe  in  the  Jaxíty  of  the 


glands,  fuch  means  may  do  fervícej  by 
conítringing  the  parts,  and  repetttng  the 
fiux  ;  butwhere  there  is  an  afthma,  and 
very  weak  lungs,  it  may  be  very  incon- 
ve  ni  en  t.  See  the  article  Catarrh* 
To  make  a  fumígatjon  againíl  the  folU 
jng  down  of  the  anus,  or  fundament. 
Take  frankincenfe,  tuaftic,  amber,  and 
el  oves,  óf  each  a  dram  ;  red  roíe  lea  ves» 
balauftines,  of  each  two  dramsj  make 
them  into  a  grofs  p  ow.de  r* 
This  is  to  be  bürnt  upon  a  chafEng-dífh 
of  coala,  under  a  chair,  with  a  bole  in 
te ;  over  which  the  palient  is  to  fit  with 
the  bare  part  to  it,  after  the  gut  is  thrnft 
up5  and  by  fuch  means  contínued,  wili 
the  fphtncler  at  laít  get  ítreugth  enough 
to  keep  it  up,  withoot  any  fuch  héjp.  In 
a  teneímus  it  is  alfo  of  ufe.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Prolapsus. 

A  fumigation  againft  the  falling  down 
of  the  womb  is  made  by  takíng  myrrh* 
maftic,  cinuamon,  and  fpikenard,  of 
each  a  dram  ¡  mint  and  red  rofes  of 
each  two  drams  \  el  oves,  zedoary,.  and 
pimento  of  each  half  a  dram.  Make  all 
into  a  powcler  tobum, 
This  Ís  to  be  ufed  as  the  precedingj  and 
in  the  fame  weaknefs  it  is  alfo  good»  as 
that  is  of  fervice  in  this* 
Fumes  from  hot  aromatíc  liquors,  which 
are  fometimes  díreíied  to  the  fame  purpo- 
fes,  arehardly  fo  efficacious  a*  thofe  which 
a  rife  from  the  burnírg  of  dry  ingre- 
dients,  becaufe  their  moiñure  prevents 
tbeir  being  fo  ímmediately  refringen t. 

FUMITORY,  fumaria  in  botany.  See 
Fumaria. 

FUNAMBULT,  ín  antiquity»  rope  dan- 
cen*   See  the  article  Dance. 

FUNCHAL,  the  capital  of  the-  Madeira- 
iflands,  fubjeíT;  to  Portugal :  weft  long, 
l6°,  north  lai,  31°  3^* 

FUISÍGTION,  the  ¿a  of  íulfilJing  the  du- 
tíes  of  any  empbyment- 

Fu  s  CTi  o  ü ,  bein  g  a  1  fo  appl  i  ed  to  th  e  a  ¿1 1  o  ns 
of  the  body,  is  by  phyficians  divided 
into  vital,  animal,  and  natural*  The 
vital  funclions  are  thofe  neceífary  to  life,  ' 
and  without  which  the  individual  oan*- 
not  fubüft  j  as  the  motion  of  the  hearfj 
Kmgs,  £fí\  The  natural  funclions  are 
fuch  as  it  cannot  iubíiítany  confiderable 
time  without  them?  as  the  digettion  of 
the  aliment,  and  its  eonverfion  into  blood- 
Under  anima]  funclions  are  included  the 
fenfesof  touching,  tafting^  memory, 
judgment,  and  voluntar  y  motion,  witb- 
out  any  or  al]  of  which  an  animal  may 
Hve,  but  not  very  comforubly- 
é  The 
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The  animal  fnn&mns  perform  the  mo- 
tion  of  the  body  by  the  aótion  of  the 
muleles,  and  this  aelíon  confifts  chiefly 
in  the  íhortening  the  flefhy  fibre$?  which 
is  calied  eontraítiou,  the  principal  agents 
of  which,  are  the  arterias  and  nerves 
diftributed  in  the  fleíhy  fibres,  See  the 
urticles  Artek-Y  and  Nerye. 
In  íliort,  all  part s  of  the  body  ha  ve  thelr 
own  ftinclions,  or  aftions  peculiar  to 
tliemfelves/  Life  confifts  in  the  ex  ere  Í  fe 
of  thefe  fu  n  61  ion  s,  and  healtb  in  the  free 
and  ready  exercife  of  them> 
FunCtion,  in  algebra,  denotes  any,  com- 
pound  quantíty  j  and  when  one  of  the 
component  quantkies  is  variable,  it  ís 
faíd  to  be  a  variable  íuia&ion*  See  the 
article  Quantíty, 

Funclions  are  íormed  eítíier  by  addilíon, 
íubtraBion,  mültíplicationj  diviíion,  in- 
volution  ot  eyoJution  ;  as  alfo  by  the 
refohitíon  of  equalíons.  Bul  befides 
the  fe,  which  are  caijed  algebraica!  func- 
tions,  th ere  are  others  calied  trascen- 
dental, ariíing  froni  the  management  of 
expone  nts,  lagarilbms,  &c. 
For  a  farther  account  of  func\íonst  the 
reader  may  confuir.  Bernoulb,  O  peí-, 
T\  3,  alio  Enlerns  Analyf.  Infinitar, 

FUND,  in  anatomy>  fignifies  the  bottom 
of  any  cavíiy  in  fhe  body  j  thus,  the 
fund  of  the  eye  is  thar.  part  pofTefíed  by 
the  choroides  and  retina  5  the  fuad  of 
the  nterusj  the  fnnd  of  the  bladder,  ©V. 
fignify  alfo  the  bottom  of  the  fe  párts. 
See  the  arricies  Eve  and  Uterus, 

Fune>,  in  commerce,  fignifies  the  iiocks  of 
the  great  tradtng  and  moni ed  cornpanies. 

Fükds  is  alfo  a  term  adopted  by  thofe  who 
fpeak  of  the  publíe  reven ue  of  nations* 
to  fignify  the  fe  ve  ral  taxes  that  ha  ve  been 
Jaid  üpon  merchandizes  either  by  way 
of  duties  of  cuítoin  j  or  excife,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  to  íupoly  the  exigencias 
of  the  líate,  and  to  pay  interdi  for 
what  fbms  it  may  have  occafion  ro  hor- 
row,  Thus  we  fayj  fuch  a  duty,  or  fuch 
a  trjx,  i  6  a  ^ood  fund  to  aníwer  fuch  a 
parpóte. 

The  funds  or  laxes  of  this  kmgdom,  are 
éither  temporary  or  perpetual  :  témpo- 
ra^ one?;,  are  fuch  as  are  either. impofed 
For  a  certa  hr  number  of  years,  or  amnt- 
ally,  as  the  land  and  nr,alt  -faxes  :  the 
perpetual  fondsj  are  fuch  on  which  money 
has  b^cn  borrowed  for  the  public  fervícej 
and  whiíb  are  appropiiated  for  the  fe- 
cure  and  ctrtain  payrnent  of  the  íntereít,, 
oí  fuch  moaejj  ti  11  the  difchaige  of  the 
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principal  fo  borrowed,  See  the-  árdelos 
DlíTY,  C\JSTOM,  Tftjf,  &£. 

FUND  AME  N  T ,  in  anatomy,  the  Usnt 
whh  «niis*    See  the  article  Anus. 

FUNDAMENTAL,  m  general,  fomm 
thing  ihat  ferves  as  a  baíe  01  fuundaden 
to  another. 

Fundamental  note,  in  mu  fie,  \hc 
cípal  note  in  a  íbiig,  or  com politlón,  f0 
v/hich  all  the  reír  are  in  forne  meafure 
adapted,  and  by  which  the  y  are  ÍWayed : 
it  is  other wi fe  calied  the  kty  tn  the  foW[ 
See  the  avtídes  Key  and  Cluf. 

FUNDAMENTO,  in  the  ital^n  mu% 
every  part  that  plays  or  fíngs  the  bate ; 
but  more  efpeciaíly  the  thorough  bafs,  ás 
beine  the  foundation  of  all  harmony. 

FUMBi-BAY,  thatfituated  betweenNew 
Enghnd  and  New  Seo  tía  nd^  in  whícd 
there  is  faid  to  be  an  exceüent  íifliery, 

FUÑEN,  the  fecond  iíland  for  magnítude 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  ínn- 
ated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baítíc  lea,  and 
feparated  from  Jutíand  by  the  ftrnítcalld 
the  leffer  Belt,  and  ■  1  c :■  ] n  the  iíkind  of 
Zeland  by  the  íírait  calied  the  great  Bclt. 
Its  chieftown  ia  Odenfee,  ' 

FUNERAL  rites,  ccremoníes  acrompa- 
nyíng  the  interrnent  or  buríal  of  any  per- 
fon,  See  the  article  Bup.ial.. 
The  fe  rites  difFered  ámong  tS¡e  anticnw 
according  to  the  difFere^nt  genios  aml  re- 
ügion  of  each  countE  v»  The  Egj  piianí, 
among  the  reít  of  tbetr  fur-eral  rirLs,  em- 
balmed  thetr  dead.  See  Emealming, 
Among  the  antler.t  Greeks  it  v/as  ufúál 
fometímes,  beíore'the  interrnent,  lo  p# 
a  piece  cf  money  into  the  momh  of  the 
deceafed,  which  was  thct?ght  to  be  Clia- 
ron's  fare  for  waftin^  the  departed  foul 

0  ver  the  infernal  r  i  veri  This  ceresnony 
was  not  ufed  tn  thofe  coimtriés  wbidi 
were  fuppoíed  to  be  fiiu^ted  in  íhe  nfiiglv 
bourhood  of  ihe  infernal  rrgions,  and  to 
fcad  thítlter  by  a  ready  and  dlrect  iomI 

1  he  corpfe  vras  hkewife  im  nimed  with  a 
cakef  compofed  of  flo.úr,  hpney,  &c. 
wbírh  was  deíigned  to  appeale  t)w  fnry 
of  Cerberu?í  the  door-keeper  of  blí, 
and  to  procure  the  gboft  a  íaíe  a  tu!  qwit 
entrance, 

puríng  the  time  trie  corpfe  conthmeil  in 
the  houfe,  there  flraod  bffoj  e  the  door  a 
vcfTel  o f  water j  the  deíign  of  which  waí, 
that  thofe  con  cerned  abont  the  boJj'f 
mighr  purify  themfelves  by  waíhings  it 
being  the  opinión  of  the  Greek^  as  well 
as  cf  the  Jcws,  that  púlhuion  was  cea* 
traíled  by  tonchíng  a  dead  body. 
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The  ceremonies  by  whích  they  expreífed 
their  forro w  for  the  death  oí  t  ti  12  ir  fríen  ds, 
were  various.i  btU  ít  feenis  ta  tí  a  ve  been 
a  conftant  rute  to  rece  Je  as  much  as  pofTI« 
ble  in  habítand  behaviouf  from  their  or- 
dinary  cuítoms.  For  tíiis  reafcn  they  ab- 
flaiued  from  bu  tíquets  and  entsrtaín'- 
ments \  th-.y  d  ¡verted  the  miel  ves  oí  a  II 
ornamenta $  they  tore*  cut  orT,  01  diavid 
their  haír,  whidi  they  caít  into  tbe  Fune- 
ral piJe,  to  be  confumed  wich  rhé  body 
©fmdrdecealed  fríen d*  Sometimes  they 
threW  ttieniklves  on  the  ground*  and 
xolled  in  the  d  uír,  or  covered  the  ir  head 
wíth  afhes ;  chéy  beat  the  ir  breara^  and 
«en  tore  tlieir  fleíh  'wiih  the  ir  naiU, 
upon  the  Jote  of  a  perfora  they  much  la- 
memed,  When  perfons  pf  rank,  fuch  as 
public  magi  (trates,,  or  great  generáis, 
dieri,  tlur  who  le  city  pin  011  a  face  or" 
mourniñg  :  all  public  mectbgs  we re  Ín- 
ter líiitted  i  the  fchools,  baths,  Ihops,  tem- 
ples, and  all  places  of  concoutfe,  were 
flme  11  p.  Sec  the  artide  Mourning. 
Irtterrmg  or  la-ying  the  dead  in  the 
j>  round,  feems  to  ha  ve  becn  the  molt  an- 
den! praélice  among  the  Greeks  ;  tho5 
hufniog  canie  afteiA-ards  to  be  genera  Uy 
üfed  among  toem,  it  was  culiomary 
to  throw  into  the  funeral  [ule  thofe  £ar~ 
meiits  the  deceaíed  u  fu  all  y  wore-  The 
, pile  was  lEghted  by  one  of  the  dead  per- 
fortlS  neareft  relations'  or  friends,  who 
made  prayers  and  vows  to  the  wrnds  to. 
aflíír  the  ftames,  thm  the  body  might 
quíckíy  be  reduced  to  afires  ¡  and  duríng 
tile  time  the  pile  was  burning,  the  dead 
ptriWs  friends  Itood  by  ít,  pouring  liba- 
tions  tjf  w'tne,  and  callín^  11  pon  the  de- 
ceafed,  Sce  the  afticle  BuKNiNG- 
Whsn  No  ¡na  refor'iiied  the  religión  of 
Rome*  he  ordered  that  the  pontifFs  íhonld 
have  the  care  of  the  funeral  ceremenies  ; 
wbicb,  ín  moít  re  ípeclSj  were  like  t  lio  le 
oftheGieeks  airead  y  deícrihed. 
The  funeral  rites  among  tile  Hebrews, 
were  fofeinn  and  inagnificem  :  when 
any  peí  fon  was  dead,  his  reía  tío  rts  and 
frieiids  rtnt  iheír  cloaths  j  which  cu  fio  m 
h  b'ut  faiinly  imitated  by  rlie  modern 
Jtwsf  who  only  rnt  oífa  bit  of  their  gar- 
rjienr;  fn  token  of  aíüp^tion»  It  was  uíiial 
to  bend  the  dead  petfun's  ihumb  ínto  the 
hancf;  and  faíten  it  in  that  poíhne  widi  a 
firmal  beca  ufe  the  thumb  then  havin^ 
the  figure  of  the  ñame  af  God,  they 
thúüght  the  devíl  wmild  not  daré  tn  ap- 
proach  it,  When  they  carne  to  the  bu* 
rying  place,  they  .made  a  fpeech  to  the 
feil  in  thefolJuwW  tcims  ;  ^  Ü^lled 
VOU  II. 


"  he  God,  w!ií>  has  fünned  thee,  fed 
' £  thee,  mat  mu  i  ned  thee  (  and  t:s  k  en  a  w  ays 
íf  ihy  hfe.  Ü  dead  1  ho  knovVs  yoiír 
t(  mimUrs,  and  fhall  one  day  reírore 
É£  your  Üfej  ¿sff."  Then  ¡ hey  i^ke  the 
elogium,  or  funeral  orar  ion,  of,  the  dz* 
cealed  ;  aher  whích  they  iWiÚ  h  prayer» 
called  the'  rj^bteoufnefs  of  jndrnneiir  - 
then  (urning  the  face  of  the  deceafed  to- 
w'ardá  heaven,  th^y  caSled  out,  lí  Gj  ííi 
Sí  pea  ce  /1 

The  ancien't  dmítians  íeft  fted  rheir  ab- 
hüí  t  ence  of  the  pa^an  cnttom  of  burning 
the  dead  5  and  ahv¿ys  depuiited  the  body 
entírein  the  ground  r  aud  it  was  ufual  to 
heftow  the  honour  of  embalming  opon 
1  hí:  marrjhrSi  at  lealt,  if  not  upon  othets- 
They  prepared  the  budy  fur  burial,  by 
waíhtng  it  with1  wattr,  and  dreífing  it 
in  a  funeral  ature.  The  ex  porta  t  ion,  or 
carrying  forth  of  the  b-íd^  was  perform- 
ed  by  near  reíacruní;,  or  partbñs  of  fupti 
dignity  as  the  crrciriijitarices  of  the  de- 
Ceáíed  re^uíred,  Pijbnody,  or  íirtging 
of  pfálmsj  w ¿ 53  the  grcat  ce-emony  lifed 
]\¡,  ail  funeraJ  proceíílotis  aiuorig  the  au- 
tient  chriítiansl 

In  the  romiíh  chnrchj  when  a  perfon  ís 
dead,  they  wal.U  the  body,  and  put  a  cru- 
cifix  in  >u  hand.  At.sts  feec  ítancís  a 
vt-IÍVl  í'ull  of  bo¡y-wáterj  and  a  fprínkler, 
ihat  thty  who  come  ín  may  fniínkle  brjil\ 
the  mí  Vives  and  the  deceaíed.  In  the  mean, 
time  (orne  prieít  íiands  by  iheccrp^e,  and 
prays  for  the  dereaíed  til]  it  U  Jaid  íq 
the  eartÍK  In  the  funeral  procefEon, 
the  eícorcifl  walks  firítj  cacryíng  tbc  holy 
w atér  1  n  ex.  t  th  e  c  rofs  b  e  a  r  e  r,  a  f r  e  r wa  rd  s 
the  rtít  of  the  cíer^y,  aud  laft  of  all  the 
oíík  i  at  i  n  g  p  r  ieíi  -  They  ahb  ílng  the  mije- 
r¿re¡  a  ¡id  fume  other  ptalnis  \  and  a  tthe 
ejid  of  e&ch  p faltó  a  réquiem.  We  ka  ni 
from  Atet'ü  ritual,  thac  the  faces  of  de- 
cea  fe  d  laymen  muft  be,  turned  towards 
the  altar,  wlien  they  are  pinced  Ín  the 
chufeh  j  .and  thofe  of  the  ckr«y¿  towards 
the  péople.  The  corpíe  is  placed  in  the 
church  lurrounded  wiíb  lighted  rapéis  s 
alter  the  office  for  the  dead,  raíais,  is  iaid  \ 
then-  ihe  orHciatiog  prieft  fpnnk'es  the 
coi  pfe  ilvrícts  wiíb  holy:  water,  and,  as 
ofren  throws  aneen  fe  on  it-  The  body 
béing  Iaid  m  the  grave,  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceated  fprinkle  ,the 
^rave  with  holy  waíer.  1 
The  funerai  céremornes  of  the  gr.ee fc 
,  clmrchj  are  much  the  fi.me  with  thofe  of 
the  latín.  It  ueeds  only  be  oh  fe  r  ved  ^ 
tha.t  after  the  funeral  íervíce,  they  kiifo 
the  cruclíix,  and  laluía  the  mouth  and 
8  M  1  fore* 
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fnrehcad  of  the  deceafed  ¡  after  which 
each  of  the  com  pan  y  eats  a  bit  of  bread, 
and  ttrinks  a  gUís  of  wine  in  the  ehürch, 
\viíhíng  the  ib n  1  a  good  repoie,  and  the 
affliéted  fannly  all  confolatiori. 

FüNEftAl.  coi-UMN,  a  colurnn  crowned 
with  an  urn,  wherem  the  aíbe&  of  fome 
jdeceai'ed  perfon  are  fnppofed  to  be  en- 
clofed  {  the  fuft  or  fhaft  bcíng  hetét  with 
tears  or  fia  mes,  the  lymbols  oí:  grief  and 
iminonality*    See  Colvmn. 

Fuwe&al  games,  a  part  of  the  ceremony 
the  antient  finierais. 
Itwas  cuífomary  fot  '  perfon  s  of  quality, 
among  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
to  inítitwte  games  with  aíl  íbits  of  ejer- 
cí fes 3  to  rendcr  the  death  of  their  friends 
ni  ore  re  markabl  e*  T  h  i  s  p  raíl  i  ce  was  ge  - 
nerally  received,  and  is  freqnently  men- 
tí oned  by  antient  writers.  Patrudus's 
funeral  gsmes,  take  up  the  greateífc  part 
of  oneol  Horneas  ilíadsj  and  Agamem- 
rton's  gholt  ís  intioduced  by  the  fame 
poet  iii  Odyü  ^,  telling  the  gholt  of 
.Achilles,  that  he  had  been  a  fpe&ator  at 
3  gi  ea  t  n  n  ni  ber  of  fu  ch  í  al  e  m  n  i  t  i  es » , 
The  celebration  of  thefe  pañíes  among 
the  Gietks,  moftly  confifted  of  hor fe- 
races:, the  pmes  were  of  different  forts 
and  valué,  accordíng  to  the  qualuy  and 
in a g  11  i ñ cen ce  of  1  h  e  pe río n  that  cel ebra te d 
tbem.  The  garlands,  given  to  viítors 
on  tbís  occafion,  were  ufually  of  parfly, 
which  was  thought  to  ha  ve  íbme  partteu- 
Ux  relation  to  the  dead. 
Thoíegames,  among  the  "Romanü,  con- 
fifted chítfly  of  proct iTions  j  and  íbme- 
times  of  mortal  combáis  ot  gladíators, 
around  the  funeral  pile.  They,  as  well 
as  the  Grteks>  had  alio  a  cuftom,  tho1 
very  antient,  of  cuttmg  the  throats  oí  a 
numbtr  of  ca.pt i  ves  befóte  the  pile/  as 
vííiims  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  Casikr  reí  ates/  that  the  Gauls 
had  this  cultom, 

The  funeral  games  were  aboltfhed  by  the 
emperor  ClauJius. 

Funeral  oratioií,  a  difconrfe  pronotm- 
ced  in  praife  of  a  perlón  deceaféd,  at  the 
ceremony  of  his  funeral* 
This  cuítom  is  very  ancient,  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Brfore  the 
com  pan  y  departed  from  the  fepulchi  ej 
the  y  were  often  cntertained with  a  pane- 
gyrick  upon  the  dead  perfon,  always  pro- 
nounced  by  a  near  relation,  or  oneof  the 
public  magiítrates. 

FUNGIT^  ín  natural  hiftory*  a  kíndof 
íoffiíe  coral,  of  a  coníc  Jigurej  tho^fome- 
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times  ñatted  and  ílriated  íongitudínally, 
See  the  aiticle  Coral, 
FUNGOS,  in  íurgery,  denotes  any  fponey 
ex  ere  fe  en  ce»    Síe  ExcrESCENce, 
In  wounds  made  by  a  íharp  inítrtinient 
where  the  re  h  no  indi  Tpofit  ion  of  bodyr 
the  cure  ii  generally  peí  formed  widicut 
any  interruptíon3  but  from  the  fungus ; 
an<Í  here  dry  lint  alone  is  geneialiy  the 
btñ  remedy  througb  the  whole  couife 
of  dreffirtg*    See  XJlcer.  and  Woünd. 
If  ulctrs  produce  a  fpongy  lax  fleíhj 
fprouting  very  hígh  above  the  furface,  \[ 
will  be  neceíTary  to  deítroy  it  by  fome  cf 
the  efehatotiesj  or  the  knífe.    This  fun- 
gvis  frequently  approaches  to  a  cance- 
róos complexión,  and  when  i t  rifes  Lipón 
fo  me  gl  an  d  s,  fom  e  ti  m  e  s  ■  acl  n  a  I  ty  dege- 
nerates  ínto  a  cáncer^  as  has  happei]erf 
in  buboes  of  the  groínf    When  excra- 
fcences  ha  ve  a  rifen  in*venerea3  ulcers,  ej'- 
charotics  are  to  be  pre ferré d  5  and  jnitvrs 
angelí  cus,  which  is  a  compofitioc  of  pre- 
cipítate powder  and  burnt  alnm,  as  it 
eats  dtepei ,  is  preferable  to  precipítate 
alone.    When  the  excrefeence  ís  canee* 
roos?  and  does  not  a  rife  from  a  large  cao- 
cer,  but  only  froin  the  íkin  itfelf,  the  ac- 
tual cautery  is  uí'uaily  recommended  5 
tho'1  it  is  a  more  fecure  method  to  eulaway 
quite  underrieatb,  and  afterwards  todrefs 
with  eafy  appíitations  j  but  the  cafe? 
where  either  of  theíe  methods  are  prac- 
ticable, very  rarely  oceur, 
A  fungos  in  the  joints,  is  a  tumour  in 
the  avticulatíons  of  the  limos,  witiiout 
heat  or  paín,  and  fo  foft?  that  it  eaíily 
yields  to  the  pre filtre  of  the  fin^er  j  but 
upon  ils  removal,  expands  iifelf  imme* 
diately,  without  retaínin^  any  mark?. 
This  may  be  diflinguiflied  froni  the 
diopfy  of  the  jointj  if  it  be  obferved  tfist 
the  latter  ís  a  diítention  of  the  euiire 
joint,  and  the  other  arifes  rather  on  one 
fide. 

The  moft  proner  method  of  cure,  is  (o 
rub  the  part  aíieeled  feveral  times  a-da)1 
with  warm  cloths^  and  theu  to  fement  it 
with  the  following  decoílíon  :  take  cf 
litharge,  balf  a  pound j  armenían  boff. 
an  ounce  j  maftích  and  mynh,  eacli  las  If 
an^  ounce  5  wine  vinegar,  a  pbt:  buil 
thefe  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Ule  this  decoclion  warm.    See  the  arttcle 

FOMENT  ATIOlí . 

Ifnone  of  thefe  medicines  anf^er  ílic 
purpofe,  an  incifion  muít  be  made  ínto 
the  tiimefifd  joint}  towards  the  ienver  and 
moit  commodioub  pait,  prcíling  the  tu- 

nigííí 
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motir  hard  wíth  yonrfin^ers,  and  retaln-  FURBISHER}  a  perfon  who  ftirbiílies,  po- 
íno-it  wíth  a  bandaje  placed  abo  ve  ¡t,  to  Jiíhes,  oV  cleans  arms,  as  guns,  fwords, 
prevent  ¡ts  gívíng  way.  When  tbe  mem-  piftols,  &cm  which  ts  chiefly  performed 
hir  is  reflruj  ed  to  tts  priftine  form,  ít  may  wíth  emery.  See  the  artíefe  Emery. 
ht  tieakd  by  vulnera ry  balfams;  but  to  FURCA  and  Fossa,  in  our  oíd  cu It orna, 
preven  t  tile  ferum  from  collefttng  agaín,  the  power  oí"  gallo  ws  and  pit,  or  a  ju- 
pnrg-ingr  and  fudoriflc  medicines  fliould  rifdíclion  of  puniflung  felón s?  the 
be  ¿i ven,  and  the  wound  be  kept  open  roen  by  hanging,  and  the  women  by 
vfhh  tents  for  fome  time,  See  Wound.  drowning* 
Fungus ,  i  n  b^tanyi  an  order  of  vrgerables,  Furca,  in  antiquity,  a  píece  of  tímber  re- 
extremely  different  from  a  11  btherv  and  fembtbg  a  fork,  ufed  by  the  Román*  ai 
belangirtg  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  an  inítrument  of  pumfhmeiit. 
Linnsus*  The  puniíhment  of  the  furca  was  of  three 
The  fungí  fia  ve,  indeed,  fo  Jittle  of  the  fc inris :  the  hrft  only  ígnomÍnious3  whtn 
common  and  general  appearance  of  ve-  a  malteij  for  fmall  offences,  forced  hrs 
getable?,  that  many  havedenied  them  to  fervant  to  carry  a  fu  rea  011  his  flioúldera 
be  fuch,  and  conten ded  for  their  being  about  the  city.  The  fecond  was  pena?, 
only  excrernentitiotis  matier,  protruded  when  the  party  was  led  about  the  ¿ít- 
from  decaying  vegetables  of  other  kinds,  cus,  or  other  place,  wuh  tbe  fu  rea  ibout 
Biit  fiDtwiihftjnding  the  fungí  ha  ve  nei-  liis  neck*  and  whipprd  all  the  way.  The 
ther  the  colouror  textu re  of  other  planes*  third  was  capital,  when  tbe  malefaéWj 
ñor  leaves  ñor  fiowers  like  tbem  ;  yet  having  his  head  f a  (tened  to  the  furca, 
they  muít  be  allowed  to  belong  to  the  was  wbipped  to  deatru 
vegetable  kíngdom,  as  having  abfolute  FURCAM  et  Flagellum,  tlie  mean?íí 
and  pcrftíft  feeds,  coníitting  ufnally  of  oí  all  fervile  íenures,  t he  bontt man  being 
fingle  anthera?,  which  produce  plañís  like  at  the  lord's  díípofai  for  Üfe  and  limb. 
thofe  from  which  they  are  collecled.  FURCHE,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs  forked  at 
The  fun^í  are  extremeíy  different  ín  the  end&,  See  ihe  arricie  Cross* 
figure,  and  ín  their  manher  and  place  oí  FURFUR,  er.a^,  Ste  the  anicle  Bras\ 
¿rqwth ¡  fome  grov^ing  on  the  ground,  From  their  refemblance  to  bran,  thufe 
fome  on  livtng  treesf  and  many  on  de*  excrementitious  partióles  whicb  are  eva- 
cayed  wood  \  and  that  horizontal! y  or  cuated  with  the  uriñe,  are alfo  called  fur- 
oreít,  Some  are  of  only  a  few  days  dn  -  fure-s  j  and  for  the  íame  re  a  fon  this  ñame 
rnnoíi,  others  remain  for  years,  and  Come  is  alio  gíven  to  the  (cables  or  feurf  of  the 
tln-re  Eire  which  grow  under  the  furfjce  of  heatL 

the  e  ai  t  h  in  no  pa  rtte  ular  dirección.  FURl  &Sr  eumewdes,  dh  a,  certa  in  go  d  de/Te  s 

Tcí  1.1  ie  order  of  fungv  belong  a  great  whofe  office  tt  was  to  puniíh  tjje  guilty 

many  genera,  as  agaric,  boktus,  phal-  after  death,    Theíe  were  three  in  huin- 

lus,  lycnperdon,  &c*  See  Agaric,  &c.  berj  A3eclo?  Megera,  and  Tifiphoríe, 

FUNICULUS  umbilicalis.   the  navel  who  w*re  deferí bed  with  fnakes  inítead 

ttrrng,  in  anatomy,    See  Foetus  and  of  liair,  and  eyes  like  lighteuing,  earry- 

Navel»  ing  iran-chains  and  whips  in  one  hand, 

ofa  ehimmyt  the  íhaft  or  fmalí-  1  and  m  the  other  flntiing  torches;  the 

eft  parí  of  the  wafte,  where  it  is  gathered  latter  to  dífcover,  and  the  for  mee  to 

irito  íts  leaft  dimenftons.  punsfh  the  guilty  ;  and  they  were  íup- 

Failadio  direüsj  that  the  funnels  oí  chfm-  pofed  to  be  conftantly  hoveríng  o  ver  fuch 

neys  be  carried  through  the  roof  four  or  perfons  as  had  becn  guilty  of  any  enur- 

five  fect  at  leaft,  that  they  may  carry  moas  etíme, 

the  fmoke  dea r  from  the  houíe  into  the  Mythblogifts  fuppofe,  that  Tifiphonc 
3  ir.  See  ihe,  article  Chimney,  puniíhed  the  en  mes  whirb  fprang  from 
He  alio  advííes,  that  chamber-chimneys  hatred  or  artger  \  Megíera,  thofe  frotn 
benot  made  nárrower  th^n  ten  or  eleven  envy  i  and  Altelo,  thofe  from  an  ín- 
inches,  ñor  broader  than  fífieen  ;  for  íf  fai  rabie  porfoit  after  riches  and  pLafure; 
too  nanoyv,  the  fmoke  will  not  be  able  They  were  woríbiped  at  C afina  in  Ar- 
to m?ke  íts  way  í  and,  if  too  wider  the  cadia,  and  at  Carmia  in  Peloponnefus. 
wínd  wíl!  drive  it  back  into  the  room.  They  had  a  temple  at  Athens,  near  tbe 

Fufíf^EL  fashioNéd^  or  Fun  ntEL'SHap*  Areopagns,  and  their  prieíts  were  cha- 

Eo-FLdwEíts*  in  botnny,  See  the  article  fen   from  amongft  the  ¡udgeíi  of  that 

iNFUXDiBULiFoafii-  corirt-i    At  Telphufia,  a  city  m  Arcadiat 

FUR,  or  Futía,  in  commcrcc.  See  Furr.  a  bhrk  e-^e  was  íbciiliced  to  them* 

,  BMx,  FUR< 
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FUR 

FlTPXTNG,  in  the  rea'Uéngtf5g£j  fignifícs 
tíic  wjrippin^  up  and  binding  any  fai I 
clofe  ta  the  yard  ;  whích  is  done  by  ii;uil- 
in£¡  u|ion  íhe  clew ."limes,  nunt  linVs,  É?c. 
.  w.Hith  wraps  the  fatl  elote  tógether,  and 
b'jing  buund  ia.ft.to  the  yard,  the  fail  is 
fnried, 

Furlinc  lines,  oh  íhín-board,  fmMl 
J times  made  faífc  to  the  top  íai!,  top  gzU 
fantTfáil,  and  the  mifen-yard-anns,  to 
for)  u p  the  faiU  by. 
.  FURLONG,  a  \cii%  mea  fu  re,  eqoal  to  -f  of 
a  mijéj  or  forty  poles-  S  e  the  articles 
JwteA'strWÉ-,  Miltí,  and  Tole. 
Iv  i¿>  alfo  ufed,  i n  lome  law-booksj  for 
the  eighth  part  of  an  acre.  See  the  ar- 
ticie  Acre. 

FURLOUGH,  in  the  military  language,  a 
Jiccnce  granted  by  an  oíficer  toa  folJier, 
to  be  a  bien  t  for  foiue  time  frorn  hís 
duty. 

FUR  NA  CE,  ati  uteníH,  or  veflVl,  pro  per 
to  eoñtaTl  fire.j  or  ío  ra  i  fe  and  maíntain 
a  vehement  tí  re  tnT  T-vliether  of  coal  or 
wood.  Sre  the  anide  FiRE. 
There  are  dívérs  kind*  of  fu  maces,  of 
varions  fórmSj  and  for  va r ¡cus  purpoíes. 
A  cheinícal  íumace  is  a  üniclure  of 
bríck,  ¡ron,  or  ¡rene,  ca pable  of  canta  rn- 
iñ'e^f1  ultra  in  i  ng,  and  applying  fire  to 
yeJíels,  vvherein  thethemicñ]  íuhje£U  are 
to  receive  the  aélion  of  fire. 
Henee  a  fu  ra  a  ce  reqnires,  j.  A  fi  re- 
place,  whitrcrn  the  fite^  is  to  he  raiied, 
képr  Vp,  and  determíned  f  and  as  arti- 
ficial fire  mufí  be  fed  by  fue!,  a  chtmney 
becom.es  tfeceffary  todífeharge  the  fmokej 
an  aflvpifj  fo  arlmit  the  aír  ;  and  a  door, 
w  Itere  the  fue!  is  to  tje  thrown  in.  2.  In 
ertfiíng  a.  fumare,  care  mufl  be  taken  to 
fiuild  it  fo  as  to  p  re  fe  tve  the  ílrength  of 
the  fire,  or  ror  ro  waííe  it  in  vain  j  and 
thís  by 'flrrccling  it  where  it  is  particu  » 
Jarjy  requirfd  3 -  A  preper  place  mu ft 
al 'o  be  contríved,  in  wh  i  ch  the  vtífels 
con  ta  i  ni  rif^  [he  fübje¿t$  in.ay  receive  the 
reqnifite  degree  of  heaí,  for  the  requinte 
tibie  tb  íirifn  the  operatjon. 
In  the  búildtng  of  furnaces,  regare!  muft 
lje  had,  t<  To  the  qnauuty  of  me 
which  íhe  fire- fia  ce  o»g]}t  to  receive, 
contai'n,  atul  fnpporL  1.  To  the  mat- 
ter  óf  ili*1  íuel  to  ha  uf*.d  for  the  purpofe» 
3.  To  the  degree  or  lttat  requtred  in 
ci'í*ry  operation  \  fi.rtcje  in  í  be  ínme  fire- 
pJíice  iiie  íime  quanríty  of  the  faire  futí 
nía  y  produce  diiférent  d errees  of  heat. 
Whtive,  4.  The  air  ntull  atways  hsve 
it&téfe  to  the  fire  pl^ce,  9í>B  íhe  forcé 
wifch  vvhicli  the  áir  teiids  ta  the  iire,  un- 


der  the  form  of  wfnd  or  blaf>s  ílimi'u  1-ü 
compnted.  5.  The  air-venr  from  tfte 
fire  ílionld  He  príncípally  re^rdedj  tor 
if  this  Ke  widej  the  air  heve  dirTrjfes,  am{ 
Joles  itfelf  |  or  a£rs  bilí  lítr'Ie  upon  .the 
fnbjeíl,  wbere  its  forcé  oitght  to  betoÍ« 

The  riríl  or  moñ  íimple-  chemic^t  fur- 
nace,  acenrding  to  lioerhaave,  is  con- 
ftrnéted  as  follows.  Make  a  holknv  box, 
with  a  fqrtare  bafis,  of  foiirsd,  dry  oitk, 
nine  inches  wtde,  and  fourtech  h^h, 
Tuto  this  tlx  a  fqu?.re  piece  of  waínjcot, 
one  ínch  thick,  and  ñyé  inches  from  the 
baíjs,  fo  as  to  divide  the  fu  mace  into  hvo 
partsí  t]ie  lower  whereof3  heing  five 
inches  hígbj  ferves  for  the  fire- place j 
and  the  upper,  eíght  mches  higbj  is  lo 
receive  the  retort  for  diíVillation.  This 
ptece  of  waínfeoí,  ferytng;  as  a  paríition, 
nmíi  baye  a  round  hele  in  the  nií^He, 


five  inches  o  ver,  where  the  round  br,ttom 
af  the  veífel  is  ro  jed.  Beüdes  this  íiírge 
hole  i  o  the  partitíon,  there  nuilt  he  fo«r 
pther  round  boles  made  in  ít^  each  indi 


in  dtameter,  that  the  heát  of  (lie  lire 
msy  nTe  freely  from  the  fire  place  into 
the  lecond  ftory*  On  one  tid<  bf  (He 
fire- place  there_  muft  he  a  door  gpjng 
upop  hfngeSj  and  eqüá]  iñ  dimenllons  to 
the  whoie  Éide,  or  nine  tuches  h  tjad,  Riid 
five'high,  fo  as  vto  opeil  ea^'y,  arid  fítuí 
clofe.  The  w hole  interna!  fire  fur 
this  fire-plfdce  mtift  be  lined  wrih  nlatÉd 
iron  or  coppérj  ro  iU'f?nd  the  woíjcí 
the  fire,  The  door  is  to  harí  íonr  round 
hoíes  made  in  ir,  each  of  them  an  inclt  in 
diameter,  to  admit  the  externa!  air^  áhd 
t litóle  boles  are'"to  be  ñtted  wi'lh  í\  ;:r  íy- 
lindrícal  ftoppers,  to  regúlate  the  fi/jf, 
by  admitting  and  excluding  the  aír.  This 
door  muít  be  made  of  féalbiied  Woótl, 
and  made  to  íhut  exírem ely  clpíé,  ln  (he 
upper  part  of  the  furnace,  Ihi-  ftde  abpw 
the  door  mnfl:  lia  iré  a  fquare  hole  rut  in 
the  iiiidtjle,  to  the  top  oí  11,  four  iriíliej 
and  a  half  over  j  the  ínti*r  ed^e  oí  Whidi 
is  to  be  cut  away  on  i.rs  thtee  íide?  10  half 
the  tbicknefs  of  the  Ijoard,  or  to  tk 
breadth  of  halfan  ínch.  And  to  theíjo?- 
ternal  íioping  furface  abotit  thi^  h&íe,  tt 
p]ate  of  wood  mu II  be  ib  fitted  as  t omito 
a  jotnt ;  tliis  being  of  ufe  to  l!¡t¡t  iheíide 
cfthe  furnace  ciofe,  when  wé  déíign  lo 
diítil,  digeft,  or  exhale  "in  a  cncitrbít,  ; 
OÍtial,  or  evaporaiing  glafí :  whéreas  tlie 
píate  of  wood  being  taken  away,  lit^  'he  I 
ívnnace  for  dcfliikition  hy  [lie  relorí* 
There  ¡nuíi  alio  be  anovher  ílnsihíT  pl  a  is 
of  woqd  wüh  a  bole  in  the  midtíJe,  ^ 
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incoes  and  a  lialf  over,  fo'  as  ta  let  the 
jieck  of  thc  tetort  pafs  (tiran  qh  it,  when 
fittéd  i nto  thefqnare  hale,  i  n  ¿ l <1  of  the 
f ormer .  A  paír  of  foldingdoms  flioxdd 
fp  be  níade  to  fcrvé  as  the  fljat  <op,  or 
¿over  tt>  thefurnace;  the  middle  part  of 
v^hich  doors  moft  be  cut  into  a  1  cuntí 
holeof  five  inches  díamete?,  to  tet  out 
the  neck  of  the  cuan  hit  or  hólt  héád, , 
«red  in  digettiais?  In  tbe  lafl;  place, 
th  lu  í3  murt  be  a  round  Hat  piece  of  wood, 
fijt  incites  in'diáflneterj  to  cover  this  up- 
per orífice,  wfeen  the  fnrnace  is  úfed  fcr 
(i'íftilVüig  by  the  rétoft;  See  a  yié>v  of 
ihisfurnacein  píate. C VII L .  ñg-.  iv:'  r, 
In  arder  to  work  this  fu mace,  we  muít 
he  providcd  with  a  fquare  flatrhüttomed 
eáithen  pan,  (IhlL  A)  ñandittg  ti  pon 
thrre  feet(  about  half  an  ínch  higbj  the 
Jieight  of  the  pan  beíng  frorji  the  botfbm 
of  the  furria  ce  to  its  upper  rim  fchree 
íríches  and  an  half:  at  the  hotíom  of  chis 
pan  a  littte  fifteiü  áfties  .miift  be  Ijgluly 
fpiinkled,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  rhick  % 
then  an  ignited  coal  of  dutch  tnrf>  Mk> 
bürnt  till  it  yiclds  no  long^r  .fmoke,  is 
to  be  laíd  npon  ibis  bed  ofaflie?»  and  co- 
veied  by  fiftíng  more  of  the  fame  afhcs 
li^ritly  upon  it,  whéreby  an  équabíé,  mo- 
dérate heat  may  be  kept  up  for  riear 
twerry-fotir  hours. 

Tiiís  í ni  nace  wórks  without  yieldjug 
any  fmoke  or  difagreeuble  fmell,  and 
affórds  fageiitlfl  ^11C'  eqn  >b!e  a  heat,  that 
in  the  opinión  of  Boerhaave,  egg$  may 
M  hatched  by  ¡í  :  tho1  it  may  be  raífed 
hi^h  énóugSi  to  m::ke  water  roil,  or 
iíigher  ;  r y  >  ofxoU.rfe  will  commodtoufly 
•pí-i  rom l  ail  kínds  of  Uigeñíóris  and  díf* 
tiilattüiis  or  aqueous  and  fpiriinous 
quors,  vdariie  RJkaiiné"  (alts,  and  vola- 
tile  arojrrvaüc^íatrsj  or  t  incluios,  exhala- 

tlon=, 

l\  .;  furnace  be  rcquíred  ca  pable  of  gív- 
'  íng  a  f?ron.£ét:  ruar,  fo'  as  to  díítil  ín 
fáhrf,  tbe  bcft  contrivance,  accprding  to 
Boevhauvt:,  ü  the  fc]lü%ving,  for  making 
portable  fui' naces,  the£c  beíng  the  mqít 
commoítions,  un  accutmí  o(  leaying  ítie 
cliímney  of  the  iaboratory  fne#  Let  a 
íiollow  cylinder,  CG  II  D,  (ibut  n*  z.) 
Iiu  (nadé  of  ihín  Iron  plate\  ievei>te¿n 
inches  in  dia meter,  and  r.ineteen  inches 
hi^h  j  the  lowei  end  to  be  doled,  and 
ilie.upper  end  cpen.  Let  the  bottom 
l)e  fupported  \nith  tliree  iron  feet, 
twelve  inches  3ong  ;  and  let  the  iron 
houom  be  covered  on  (he  in.fi de  with.  a 
coppé'í1  pjate¿  left  the  ía¡t  in  the  aílies 
íüüuld  búUrwife  íbon  corrvde  the  iron, 


I-et  &  gf^íte,  j?,  be  fixed  in  ibís  cy1ínf7efp 
fo  that  the  upper  lbrface  íberéo?,  being 
píiaítel  to  ihe  baíe  of  the  cyünde?',  may 
rife  four  inches  ahove  jf,  Let  tbe  grate 
be  furronnded  ^t.th  a  fíat  ring  of  pialeri 
i  ron  ^  1 1}  ree  i  ii  ch  es  and  an  b  a  I  f  !>i  oad*  Let 
the  bars  of  the  ^rate  be  ílar,  half  an  inch 
v  id,  ,  and  fet-át  the  diítance  of  an  inch 
íroni  eacjti  other.  Xhis  iron  rím  of 
th«  ^rate  ^  muít  reíc  11  pon  tkree  pins 
fttckin^  011 1  Uy  the  íníide  of  trje  fur- 
nacc,  to  rrx  the  í.T1^1^-  Let  th<¡  aíb-placej 
NÜ?Q^,  be  íirted  with  an  iron  door, 
toiir  inches  Ingh,  and  fix  inches  wíde,  to 
moveupon  hiuge?,  and  íhutexaály  clofe, 
At  the  íieíght  of  thrte  vpehes  from  the 
upptr  furia  ce  «f  the  gratf,  Jet  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  fire  place,  T  R  SVj,  fiegtri, 
and  nnke  ths  whoíe  fix  inches  wi¿e,  and 
four  incites  and  an  half  high. 
Next  deícribé  an  írüipjl?,  ILM  ICS  with 
the  diílance  of  fiftéen  inches  béfween 
the  focí,  and  a  perpendicular  of  flve 
ínches  from  the  focus  to  the  círcu  mfe- 
rence  j.  a.nd  make  a  wood  en  modeí3  hcde9 
or  lialf  Hicb  an  cll¡t'fis?  cut  oh:  at  rhe 
foci»  This  modeS  ís  to  ferve  a^  a  cote  in 
formíng  the  cavity  of  tli^r  fumare,  by  ad* 
j  ti  t n g  ñ  n  z  brí ck-work  i  n  correipon d e pee 
to  tlie  figure  mide  by  revoJving  fuch  a 
modél  abont  us  axis  5  and  thus  leaving 
but  liuJe  fpa.ee  betwejen  the  joinltigs,  to 
be  ejtaélSy  ñ\\zú  iip  wttji  mortar.  But 
hefere  th¡$  ís  done,  let  a  ftppper  be  made 
for  the  fl  re  -  place  of  the  fame  ¡ron-píate, 
and  the  iiime  cylindrica]  furface,  and  in- 
terna! fiihüante3  a^  ihe  furnace  ítfe]f- 
Tbe  top  oí  the  cyündrical  part  of  the 
fu  nía  ce»  KXÍ,  muít  be  cut  irsio  a  bol- 
Idvv,  1  bree  inches  wide,  and  two  dt6p% 
on  the  fame  íide  with  the  door»  in  order 
commodio,H]y  to  receive  the  neck  of  the 
reroit  in  diítÜíation.  Laitly,  an  ¡ron  pot 
mUil  !)e  fitted  into  the  upper  opening;  of 
the  furnaee,  KXÍ3  and  fixcd  íb  clofe 
and  íkong  with  bricíc  ar.d  mortar,  th-tt 
the  wofk  may  neither  crack  ñor  let  the 
fireefcape  j  but  near  the  u¡iper  rím  in 
this  pot,  there  nuiíí  be  left  in  the  briek- 
.work  four  vent-h ole«=,  made  in  the  form 
of  crefctOíts,  an  inch  over  in  their  wideíi 
p'artej  and  cwo  ínches  in  tbeir  curvature, 
to  difebarge  the  fmoke,  and  make  a 
dfaught  of  arr  to  anímate  the  fire  occa- 
ÍTonaMy.  And  thus  yon  will  have  a  fur- 
nace  fit  for  diílüliiig  by  the  cucutbit,  re- 
tóit,  or  holt-head,  and  beíng  portable, 
ít  will  ferve  many  oiher  operations» 
The  third  furnace,  which  110  Iaboratory 
can  be  withouf,  ís  a  bal ne um  híariaí, 
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*madc  likethe  two  former,  excepting  that 
íbe  J;Él rince  from  the  furface  of  the  grate 
to  rhe  hottom  of  the  cylindrícal  copper- 
veffel,  js  only  eight  inches*  See  the  ar- 
ti  cíe  Balweum. 

A  fourfh  farnace  is  alfo  required  in  a  Ja- 
boratory,  to  raí  fe  a  ftrong  fire  for  the 
meUín^  of  bódies  not  eafiJy  fufed  j  the 
beft  foiifáce  for  which  purpoíe,  is  made 
thus.  Let  a  ílone-arcb,  abe  d,  (ibid  n°- .) 
he  bu  (  It  three  feet  higb,  asa  bsíis  where- 
on  to  ra  ¡fe  thts  fu  r  na  ce  5  then  make  a  ti 
afb-hole,  ¿de/}  ti  ve  inches  highi  and 
o  ve  i-  fhat  fh:  a  grate,  é?/¿  ¿,  coníiíring  of 
iron  bar$r  near  an  inch  thirk,  and  fet  at 
about  an  Inch  c-iftance  frem  eacfa  orber, 
Let  the  botEom  of  the  grate,  and  che  jiJfc 
bülcj  be  of  a  circular  fisure,  twelve  luches 
in  dia  meter,  a  bt  c  df  e  f,  h  i  ;  and 
buihl  up  the  cylinder  fix  inches  above  the 
gfaíé  5  ib  en  ra  i  fe  ti  pon  ít  a  parabolic 
corre,  kmnli"  wilb  an  axis  of  eight 
inches»  and  its  lower  ordínaíe  of  íix. 
O  ver  this  parabolíc  cene,  build  a  cylín- 
dncal  chimney  of  three  inches  diameter, 
nnd  two  feet  liigh.  In  the  frant  cf  the 
fire-ptaee,  fwo  inches  above  the  graíe, 
iiiake  a  door  ti  ve  inches  v-ide,  and  fix 
higb,  and  árch  it  a-top  wíih  the  arch  of 
a  circíe,  twelve  inches  in  diameter»  At 
the  lierght  of  an  jn.ch  abo  ve  the  arch 
oí  the  door,  make  a  conical  hole  in  the 
fumare,  two  ir.cbes  wide  on  the  outfide, 
thaf  íhe  bperator  may  Icok  downwards 
inío  rhe  f  re  when  any  thing  is  metting;, 
srtrí  íet  ílcpper  be  exalftly  fitted  to  this 
o-'eninp*  T¡'C  fümace,  auy^b&x  3, 
jv.«iií  be  buílt  wiihgncd  brhk  and'ieífaSj 
pnd  have  irs  fiJes.five  inches  thick",  the 
Interna!  furface  theréef  beíng  laid  fmooíh 
v/hh  rí'mL'nt, 

A  fí  'tb  hitmce*  ilBCD,  (íbiJ. 
for  díftiliíng  mítuíral  acíicí3  tiioíe  of 
fea-faltj  mué,  sbnn^  vitsiol.  ££V.  í :í  cli- 
rí'^^í!  hy  Boeih;:ave  to  be.built  in  [he 
folfowtrt>  mfinntr.  Upoo  tlte  pavetnent 
of  the  labora lory,  i:n<'t:r  rhe  chimney, 
b^ild  np  a  p^vpJleíopípedj  rwén'ty  in<  he| 
htoad  in  froiit,  A  B?  a'bd  twemy-erght 
inches  long,  B  G*  Leí  the  cavity  be 
t-jvtlve  inches  wrát  in  ftont,  and  tw<  níy- 
two  ínthes  '^inrr,  wliich  gívts  the  thícjt- 
nefs  of  the  walí,  Ltl  thé  paríUelopíped 
be  ra  i  fe  d  eleven  ¡nches  hígh.  P^3alcc  a 
door-way,  fí  K  L  í ,  in  the  middlecfíhe 
froni,  flíing  t  Ir  ven  inches  from  the 
groii^dj  Ftiid  Foiir  inches  wrc.Te,  íesvin^ 
an  in<í  enture  on  the  froto  í  lo  rece  i  ve  an 


íron  door  5  and  Jet  it  clofe  occailonally* 
This  partof  the  apparatus  regards  rhe 
aíh-hole  and  aír-vent  of  the  fu  mace,  In- 
ñead  of  a  grate,  bere  ufe  prifmatic  íron- 
barsj  an  inch  wide,  and  íburteen  inches 
long,  placing  them  an  inch  afunder,  pa- 
rallc)  with  the  breadtb  of  the  aíh-hole, 
Now  describe  an  ellcpfis  in  the  uppfr  ca- 
vity  npon  thts  paraUelopíped,  with  (he 
foci  tvventy  two  inches  afunder,  and  the 
tranfverfe  diameter  twelve  inches ;  whmce 
the  breadth  of  the  ñ  re -place  be 
botb-  ends  about  ten  inches*  Nestt  let 
títere  be  a  caviiy  formed,  oftbis  ellipticjl 
figure,  four  inches  and  a  half  deep,  on 
the  ínfjde*  and  complete  theexternal  patE 
of  it  in  a  parallelopiped-form.  In  rhe 
front-wallj  immediately  o  ver  t  lie  aíh- 
hole,  make  a  door-wayf  POMN,  fe  ven 
inches  wide,  and  nine  inches  hígli  5  and 
let  the  hottom  edge  of  thU  door  wav 
fiopE  an  inch  and  a  balf  downwards,  and 
let  the  ]ov/er  line  of  the  door  be  three 
inches  above  the  upper  line  of  the  afíi- 
h o]e.  In  the  other  fide  there  muft  be  an 
arched  opening,  R  S  Q^,  with  íts  lower 
limít  rifing  ten  inches  above  the  grate, 
beipg  twenty  inches  long,  and  twelve 
inches  htgh  ;  and  the  eiiiptical  arch  wiih 
h$  focíj  twenty  inches  afunder,  aod  its 
ErañrVerfe  día  meter  .twenty.four.  This 
openíng  is  for  the  cfiílilling  veífels  to  be 
put  in  and  taken  oviu  On  the  inter- 
na I  fidej  oppofite  to  this  opening,  at  tk 
bdght  of  nine  inches  above  the  grate,  .a 
ledge  of  about  an  inch  and  a  hdf  rnnft 
be  left  to  fupport  the  veffels  employed  m 
ihe  didíJlationj  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
upper  part  of  this  walí,  there  muít  he  a 
fquare  h ole >  three  inches  wide,  and  twr> 
i  n  ch  es  \\  i  gh ,  for  th  e  ch  i  m  ney .  The  u  p< 
per  eiiiptical  arch  mult  next  be  made, 
whoíe  vértex  is  to  rile  cwenty-one  inches 
above  the  grate,  the  axis  oí  the  eJlípíss 
twenty-two  inches,  and  the  traníveiíe 
diameter  ten*  Let  fue  h  an  arch  the  re- 
fere be  ftruck  by  revolving  fuch  an  ellip- 
íis  about  its  axis,  reachíng  fix-een  inches 
from  the  grate, 

When  this  fu  mace  b  ufed  for  dílblía- 
tiori,  two  ajembics  are  to  be  placed  hori- 
ztmtallyj  and  parallel  to  each  otheij  fe 
ihflt  their  bottoms  may  reít  upon  the 
JcH-c  i  11  the  oppofite  wall?  whill^  theír 
moiuhs  lie  parallel  to  the  opening  rbey 
are  put  in  at  -7  which  opening  is  nuw  ta 
be  perfeélly  cloíed  up  with  brick  and 
mor r. ir,  Icaving  the  necks  of  the  vellos 
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ftickí'ig  011 1,  whéreto  earíhen  pipes  being 
apphed,  and  their  otbcr  ends  tixtd  to  i  e- 
ceit'ers,  the  operatíon  tnay  be  tlms  begitn. 
£ee  ibfi  articles  AlembiC  and  DistíL- 

For  other  chemical  furnaces,  fee  tbe  ár- 
ticleLABORATOíiy. 
F  urmace  is  alto  applied  to  that  uféd  in  the 
mehing  of  iron,  which  au'tho.i  s.  fh-quently 
confound  with  iron-forges,  tho'  tbere  is 
a  conlideiable  difFerence  between  them, 
See  the  arricie  Forg  e  . 
Tais  furnace  is  a  brick-ítrucThire,  much 
jn  tbe  iba  pe  of  an  egg  fet  on  end,  where- 
in  the  iron-orjs,  after  it  has  be  en  burnt in 
atiln,  is  pur,  intermixed  with  cinders 
and  charcoal,  and  the  w  lio  le  indted  ttli 
it  trickle  down  into  the  receiver  under- 
í  eátb  *   $ee  ^ ie  a  rt  i* ie  Flux. 
Swedenborg  has  bid  down,  from  his 
own  experience,   certain  rules  for  the 
coníiruÉtíon  of  metal  lurgie  furnaces,  by 
which  they  vvill  always  be  made  inore 
advanlageous  to  the  proprietor,  calerís 
fañktS)  than  any  Gther  kind,  Thefe 
rutes  are,  that  the  chímney  be  always 
placed  as  nearly  as  may  be  hehind  the 
cénter  of  the  Ftiiiiace  ;  tbat  the  fnaaller 
the  depth  of  the  firer  place,  provrried  it  be 
fuíiicient  to  hold  the  coala,  the  better  , 
that  ¡di  furnaces  mnft  be  the  better  the 
widír  they  are  fbrwands  ;  and,  the  higher 
the  y  are,  fo  as  not  to  lo  ib  the  benefit  of 
reverberaron  • 
Be ffpu»;  *Fu RNace,  ís  on e  of  t he  t wo  k í n á s 
of  fui  naces  uíed  In  coi  na  ge  forthefulion 
of  metáis,  confiíting  of  a  flat  henríh  at 
bottom,  into  whtch  the  air  may  be  ad* 
mitted  by  a  lióle,  as  in  the  chemical  fur- 
naces.    On  a  lev  el  w¡üi  the  hearth  is  a 
iecond  a  per  ture,  which  gives  paíFage  to 
the  pipe  of  the  bdlows,  from  whence  the 
furnace  is  denominated  ;   about  a  foot 
over  this  is  a  moveahle  grate  $  and  ovec 
tliis  is  the  place  where  ihe  cmeible  is 
fet,  which  is  fqaare,  and  tnade  of  tbe 
fame  earth  With  the  crucíble,  of  bread th 
lufficient  tobear  a  range  ofcoals  a  round 
ihe  ci'udble,    To  meEt  metal  in  this  fur- 
nace, they  lay  a  íiúh  píate  of  foiged 
i  ron  over  the  grate,  and  on  this  they  fet 
llie  crucible,  which  is  likewife  covered 
with  an  iron  or  eartben  lid  5  then  they 
fiJI  the  fu  mace  wíib  charcoal,  and  when 
it  is  well  líghted^and  the  ciucihle  íuf- 
fkientky  hot,  they  ftdp  the  vent-hole : 
lafily,  throwing   on   frtílí  cosls,  they 
llop  the  furnace  with  an  iron  lid  ;  thns 
ctnúnuing  to  work  the  bsiJow?,  and 


fiípply  frefti  fue!,  ■  «II  the  metal  is  in  fu- 

Dí^/íí-Fusinace-    See  Oven. 
Fúundsr'j  Fu  r  n  ^  c  e*    See  Fo u  a  d  e k.^* 
GUifs  ■  bviife  Fv  &  pí  a  c  e  .    See  Q£  a  $  s  * 
Glafirpxwtz^s  Furnace  h  matle  oi  hrkk> 
nearJy  íqüare,  and  abdnt  a  -|  íeet  earh 
way,  It  is  cut  horizonialSy  i  ti  the  middle 
by  a  grate,  which  Jutlains  the  pán  'br 
íhoveJ  the  gláls  is  bakfd  in.    This  fur- 
nace has  two  apertures,  one  belóíy  tbe 
gj  ate,  10  put  the  foeí  m  at ;  the  otbti: 
above  k7  through  whích  the  workmim 
fpics  bow  the  acHon  of  the  colours  goL-s 
on. 

Haíterys  Fu r naces  are  of  three  kinds  :  a 
líttEe  one  under  the  mouÍ^s  whe'eon  íluy 
form  theii  hatsj  ajaiger  in  the  fcouring- 
room,  nnder  a  líttle  coppér,  ful!  cf  lees;  " 
anda  vfiiy  large  one  undtr  the  greatcop- 
per,  wherein  they  dye  ihelr  hats. 

Fliimber^s  Fur N ac e  is  alio  of  three  krnds*, 
In  the  fii  II  thífy  melt  the  íead  whéreof 
the  Hteers  are  to  be  caft:,  being  cnly  a 
large  cujíper,  or  receptad  e  like  a  copper, 
m  a;E  e  of  f  1  e  e-  ft'o  n  e ,  a  n  J  to  a  ted  we  \  í  ro  l  1  n  d 
with  potter's  clay,  havíng  a  Jittle  ¡ron- 
pan  ti  i  boitom. 

Tu  ihe  fecond  they  mtltthe  learl  to  becaft 
in  moukU  for  pipes,  &c*  which  are  not 
to  he  íbtóered* 

The  thírd  ís  the  linning  furnace,  heíng 
a  f^uare  Frame  of  wood,  or  fometimes  & 
maís  of  ftone  woik,  with  a  hrick-heardi 
whereon  is  made  a  clurcoaj  fiie,  wíiicli 
feryes  them  for  the  applying  of  thin  íin 
lea  ves  on  thtiir  woiks* 
fflind  Furnace,  the  fecon  d  f  u  rn  a  ce  u 
in  the  tufiun  of  metáis  for  coi nage.  At 
bottom  it  has  á  hearih  made  hollow,  ín 
manner  of  a  copel,  with  a  ven t  boje  ín 
the  forepart  thereof  \  over  tlie  vent-hole 
is  a  grate,  Jealed  m  the  maíTiveofthe 
furnace  3  over  the  grate  is  the  place  for 
the  'cniciblc,  which  Ís  ufually  of  for^ed 
iron,  The  fire  being  lighied,  tbe  erucible 
is  puíin,  with  a  cover  over  it,  and  a  ca- 
pital or  cover  of  earth  or  iron,  ís  latd 
líktwiíe  over  the  furnace  {  and  at  tile  tou 
of  this  espiral  isfe  hole,  fiveoríix:  inchía 
in  diamcter.  This  is  called  a  wínd- 
furnace,  by  reafon  the  air  enteriñg  thr,o* 
the  vent-holé  at  bottom,  which  is  always 
open,  ferves  the  fa me  purpofe  as  the  bel- 
lo ws  in  the  other  fu  maces.  Gold  ¡s  ge- 
nerally  melterí  tu  the  bellows  Turnace,  ?,% 
lequiiin^  an  inienferheat  before  it  fules  ; 
but  íílver  atid  copper  are  cotnmonly  mdt- 
ed  in  the  \\ind-íurnace. 

FURN^GE, 
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FURNAGE,  orFoRNACE.    See  the.ar- 

1  .   t¡C  le  FORN  AG  E> 

FURNIAS,  Ei  town  ot  FEaiukrs,  ten  miles 
eajfí  of  L>unk*rk  :  eait  lon^.  ¿5',  and 
north  lat.  51*10'. 

FURNÍ  TURE  úfdiahf  certáfn  addítíonal 
perita  and  line^  iuch  as  ih<¿  cctiptíc, 
circles  of  decifmtfiohí  aznnuiWi  natía  n 
hou  rs,  points  of  the  comíais»  ¿fe,  drawii 
oí*  dial- platas*    S¿e  trie  artickDíAL. 

FURO,  ii>  zoolo^v ,  a  name  given  to  ths 
viverra,  or  tarrtf.    Stc  Fh ftfí-íiT. 

FUROR  uTEfciN  us>  a  rtübrder  peculiar 
to  wainen,  uroceedíngfrom  an  inqi  Híñate 
défíré  of  coition,  (ometiíTies  attended  wiih* 
nteianclioljf,  and  futwHÍmcs  wiih  a  nu- 
itiácal  deliruiiiK  The  patíent  dehghts  m 
laiking- obíctindy,  and  in  folicitir.g  men 
to  fatisfy  íbeir  dUires  bullí,  by  words  and 
geíhires, 

Jt  i$  occaíioned  by  an  inílammation  of 
the  pudenda,  or  of  l-Eieparts  in  which  the 
-venérea!  ítímulus  rfíídes,  which  are  chíéf- 
]y  the  duorís  and  vagina ;  or  in  the-  too 
great  anundance  and  adimony  of  the 
Auids  of  thufe  paiis  j  or  bo;h  thefc  caulas 
fíia)'  exiit  togetherl 

In  iba  deluium  maniactiih,  iTie  psrtíe'nt 
15  entírely  íhj  meléis  j  btít  in  the  melan- 
chdlicYnn  mo*t  reíérvéd,  and  her  f^íly  is 
coKilíricd  to  fewtr  objé£ta.  lí  ¡t  QonCÍ- 
ru<í9  a  nyuntn  or  two,  the  fa li ' t  of  thc 
kraio  becomes  obrtinate^  lor  ítdégene* 
iarea  into  real  madñc.fs. 
The  mdicatioTis  of  eme  are  to  dirnínifli 
r "il.-  hesr  and  lenMbility  or'  the  afFécled 
pmts>  to  coojj  fweeten,  and  difute  the 
bi.opd,  and  fo  render  ic  halJamtc  i  orto 
jpttiíiie  both  intenciona  at  once,  The 
ftrft  indicanon  is  artlwcrcd  by  frequ'ent 
and  copioüs  bleeciíng s  ílievmuíí  likewííc 
he  purgvd  with  ¡ahip,  feamroony,  or  dta- 
grjdinüi.  Emetics  aré  alio  gooá  $  and 
tsnollient  clylters  íhouirf  be  gíyen  ¡  to 
wluch  add  a  draiti  and  a  ha  tí:  oí  íal 
ppinfclla,  or  a  Imle  viriegar,  marning 
and  night.  To  ábate  tbe  acrjinouy,  thc 
fattent  may  drink  mineral  waters,  or 
eiiióiilons  with  cbicken-brotb,  and  kcds 
of  pipav,  aib.  Iiñi  bánnabis,  6?¿  and 
f'wée tened.  In  tlie  iiinimcr,  whey  with 
hnlf  a  drachni  or  íal  piiinel-  f¿r  eacii 
do!e.  Aiier  wliich  ihu  ilwuld  be  kept 
ti-  a  milk  diet  otvly. 

In  i*  tícliiium  it.tJar-cholicum,  lawful  co- 
; ■  kjt»  may  be  admitted. 
FUií-K,  in  connnerce,  figiiifies  til é  íkTn  of 
ie'-'éral  wüd  beafts,  dreít^d  in  bIiuíi  with 
üm  ha  ir  oti,  and  wfed  aa  a  pan  pf  tíieííi 
by  1  nñcns't  magiííiateSj  and  othirs.  1  iie 
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ia  drawn  back  on 


kíiids  moft  ¡  11  a mé  are  thofe  of  the  entune, 
íabte,  ca/tor>  haré,  toney,  Sce  the 

artícies  Ermine,  Sable,  &¿\ 
Fut¿rs  are  cfaarged  with  vari  un  s  duties, 

Eadger-íkins    pay,  the  pie  ce,  $1*2. 
wkereof 

loo 

ponátion.  Bear-íkins,  if  black  or  red, 
p'-y  fiach  4  9Tííd*  and  ^raw  hack 
4S.  Jroí^  hiit  íf  whtte,  each  Ikin  pay-s 
9  s*  S-^^d.  qmd  draw  bauk  í¡  s,  7T§|34 

Beaver  íkins  pay  each  7lM.dP  and  dra,v 
100 

back  4  ÜHd.  Cats-íkins,  the  hundred. 
200 

contaíniiig  ñve  í'eore,  pays  9  s,  6t^d, 
and  draw  back  8  s.  7T^d.  Efmhfs, 
the  tlmbers  coniainíng  forty  fkíns,  pay 
9  s«  and  draw  back  gs.  7  ^  d« 

FoK-fkinaj  the  ordinary  kind,  pay  m]y 
3  í§¿d.  ea^h,  and/draw  back  5  ^>  (L 
but  each  black  fox  íkín  pays  ±  \,  j$t 
iol_s¿d,  and  diawa  bvjk  2  h  35»!  sój 
Leopard- íkins j    the  '  ptece,    j>sy    p  St 

1 1  lljí  d .  and  draw  back  5  a.  4_^£jt 
100  loo 

Mátiüní,  the  tímber,  contafning  f¿rty 
ikins,  pay  a  I.  75  iQ-^d.Vand  draw 
back  z\.  js.  iT^d.    Mole-íkins,  the 

dozen,  pay  i-ÍÜLd. 

1 00 

1  ^ld. 

loo 


and  draw  back 


i  s. 


0 1  te  i -íkins,  the  piece 
and  draw  back  2  s, 


p3y 


9:- 


Ounce  Jkins,  the  piece,  pay  2  s,  3  i_JTX  J. 

100 

ánd  draw  back  *  s.  sHld.    Sables  of 
200 

a  11  fort53  the  timber,  conraíning  foriy 
íkios,  pay  7  I,  33.  7T  J^d.  and  draw 
back    6k  9s.   4-,-J2d,  "  VVe:i¿Je  íkins, 

the  dpztii,  pay  9j„í  d.  and  draw  back 
100 

3— id,  Wolf-íkina  táweJi,  the  piece,  pay 
ico 

ys.  a  ^Ld,  and  draw  bick  6  s,  5— i 
roo  loo 
Wólf- íki na  unta w.e*d,  the  piece,  psy  5  ¡?, 

6— ±-í.  and  driw  back  4  s.  nr^J:*  If 

1  o  j  1 00 

any  furra  be  ta  .ved,  or  other,vÍK'  dr  Hf- 
ed^  thsy  pay  6  s.  more  for  every  *o'fl¿ 
valué*' 

Fürrs, 


F  U  R  [13 

Fimus,  in  heraldry,  a  bearíng  whicli  re- 
preíem*  Ehe  Jkins  of  certain  beaíts,  nfed 
as  well  in  i  he  doubüng  of  the  mam  les 
bdonging  to  the  coat  arViiour,  as  in  the 
ccai  ai  moni  s  tbGmfelves.  See  the  anieles 
Ermin,  EMINCHS,  ÉV. 

FuEtu,  asnong  eaipefirera,  a  piece  nailed 
upo 0  a  ráft^rj  to  ftrcngthen  ¡t  when  de- 
cayed,  or  10  malte  it  íhaight  when  it  has 
f<mk  in  the  mítfaíé* 

FURRfNG,  among  caíperiters^  is  the  re- 
gular fafnlonirig  out  any  part.  When  the 
toain  piece  oí  the  material  \$  [canty,  e> 
tlier  hy  deftílsj  wains,  or  want  of  thick- 
neis  f  then  a  píece  of  ttie  íame  is  put  be- 
hiiid  it  to  make  good  its  tSikkhefsj  which 
is  rafled  a  fnrr. 

FUftSTENBURG,  a  towu  and  caftle  of 
Germán  y,  the  capital  oí  a  county  of  the 
farrie  ríame,  thírty  miles  north- weft  of 
CííiiíUnce:'  eaít.  long*  B°  3c/*  and  north 

-    laí,  47 ü  so', 

FURfíTliNFJELD,  atown  of  Auftria  and 
duich  y  of  Sú  1  i  a  ,  th  i  rt  y  ■  fix  miles  ea  íl .  of 
Grat?  f  eaíi  long,  í69  46',  a  mi  north 
lat.  47'  *6>. 

FURUNCLE,  or  Bojl,  sin  furgery,  a 
Imall  refiíting  iurhour,  with  infla  mma- 
tion*  red  neis,  and  great  pain,  artfing  in 
th e  ad I p'ofe  to e ro bra ñ e v  u nde  1  the  íkin. 
As  theie  ts  no  pn rt  of  the  body  free  from 
being  the  fubjecl  of  fnrundes,  (o  the 
alióle  is  í  orne  tuneé  Ib  mtlérahly  infefted 
vvith  theril,  that  the  patíent  can  hardly 
leí!  liow  tó  ftir  himfelí,  or  on  what  par* 
to  He-  ISfut  only  adults,  but  alfo  the 
yoiinger-j  etfen  new-Wn  infanta  are  ob-% 
fiojtious  to  fhis  dreadi'ul  diibrder,  whicli 
eccalions  in  theni  moSt  fatigúing  claro  onr 
and  reítEeífnefs,  Though  ther.e  is  J i t l  1  e 
danger  in  this  difeaíe.in  adults  5  yet,  in 
tender  infants,  ít  occafions  convulfions., 
Ktnievcn  death.itfelf. 

The" principal  canfe  of  fmnjneles  is  a  too 
glutihous  and  tnlpifTated  ííate  of  the 
hhoá  j  and,  conftrqueñtly,  tíie  geeater 
tlie  i  n  íp  í  I  Di  t  i  q  n ,  t  i  je  w  □  ríe  a  n  d  more  n  U  ■ 
mtiOLis  will  be  Ehe  fui  úneles. 
With  renard  to  the  cure3  it  feems  to  con- 
fiít  chiefly  ira  reltoríjág  the  ílagnating 
hlooít  to  its  fortner  circula  tioii  and  free 
niotion. 

When  the  fñruncles  are  very  mmierouSj 
or  return  againa  it  is  p  re  per  to  ufe  infer- 
nal purging  medicine^  and  íuch  as  atre- 
núate  and  cleaníe  the  blood»  In  adults, 
bleedjiíg  is  proper,  both  by  the  Janctt 
and  tlanfication  wiih  cuppingí  and,  at 
ihe  íkme  time,  a  ftricl  régimen  of  diet 
íhould  benfed,  drinking  frequentíy  and, 
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plentífíiíly  of  a  decoftion  of  the  woods, 
and  fúch  ííke  attenoatórs  of  the  bíood,, 
The  patíent  filón  Id  alio  en  ti  re}  y  abftairi 
from  drinking  fe  no  en  te  rí  and  ípirituous 
iíquorsj  partí  en  larly  w  ine  and  its  fpirít ; 
and  from  the  too  Freqnent  ufe  of  tobáceo, 
When  the  dijmrfer  is  receñí;,  exteinal 
medicines  only  will  freqwsotJy  fuffice  fot 
the  whoje  cure»  For  this  purpofe  a  miá- 
tw  re  of  h  one y , s  a  á  ó  ul  ¿ted  v*i  th  fpi  1  it  o  f 
vi  triol  till  it  has  acquired  a  confiderable 
íharpnefs,  is  proper  to  anoint  the  fu- 
rundes^  Of  no  lefs  virtne  is  thefieqUent 
touching  them  with  mere  fpirit  of  vi  triol 
or  fnlphnr,  Eílfcutient  piaírefs  are  alfd 
fonnd  very  fertíceahltí,  as  thofe  of  fimple 
diachylon,  de  melito¿  de  fperma  cetí, 
vet  diafaponis. 

But  if  thefe  medicíñés  pro  ve  infiifficient 
to  difperie  the  tumour,  it  is  tobe  broñght 
to  f^optuation,  by  jppíying  a  plaííer 
madeof  honey  and  flonrj  orof  diachylorl 
v/íth  the  gúmsj  and  where  thefe  are  in-^ 
foíHcicnt,  to  make  uíe  of  thé  maturat- 
ing  caraplafms  recemmeoded  under  tbs 
arriele  PbLÍCMON, 

When  the  íurnncle  is  knowfi  to  be  rípe» 
by  its  foftnefs  and  yellow  head,  recourfe 
is  to  be  dire&ty  liad  to  í!ie  fcaípel  í  and 
having  made  an  opening,  ihe  corrnpted 
rñatter  ¿ontaihed  thereín  is  to  be  difehar^- 
ed  :  afrer  tbí?,  a  plafter  of  diachylori 
mu  El  be  a  pplíed,  and  the  iilcer  dailjr 
cJeanfed  of  its  matterj  till  it  is  heaíed. 
Puftúles  and  pimples  ariíing  in  the  f-ice^ 
are  to  be  treated  like  fu  rundes  \  and,  in 
both  cafesj  the  drinkingof  whey,  and  the 
mineral  waters,  is  accoanted  good  for 
cleanfing  the  blood, 

When  fucking  infants  are  afrlicled  wiih' 
furnnc'es,  it  is  propeY  to  give  the  mother, 
brndrfe,  fome  pnrging  medícinej  and  Ui 
order  a  fíricl  régimen  and  diet»  Ar  the 
lame  time  the  infanc  íhonid  4ake  frnie 
gentle  lasati ve  medicine,  with  abforbenÉ 
powders^  to  a  Hay  the  acrimony  of  its 
¡uices, 

FuRUNcuLUSj  In  zoology»  a  ñame  giveri  . 
to  the  ferret*    See  the  a  niele  Fhrri-t, 

FURZE,  or  Fukzí^utjsh,  in  botany. 
See  the  ai  cicle  UlEx. 
In  many  con  n  tries,  where  the  re  are  dry 
bañks,  ordry  fand  orgravel,  that  nothing 
elfe  will  giow  on,  fúrfe  makes  an  ex- 
tremeiy  good  ftnce  5  a  ñu  is  propagai  ed 
eilher  by  fets  or  feeds,  efpecially  the  Jat- 
rer*    It  will  make  a  'good  hedge  in  tjireé 

K    years,  if  well  weeded  snd  carefulíy  kept 
from  cattle,   efpecíally   ílieep  5   and  if 
clippeLl,  it  will  tlirivs  íxtremely7  ánd  bé 
Z  M  very 
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very  thick  \  but  if  let  grow  at  large,  it 
will  prove  the  better  mélíer,  and  y  reíd 
encellen  t  füelP    It  provea  alíb  an  admir> 
a  ble  eovért  fbr  wild-fowL 
Same  ti  mes,  indeed\  fuñe  over-runs  the 
paftmc,  or  arable  lands  ¡  in  which  cafe 
it  is  te  be  grubbed  up,  or  it  may  be  de- 
Itroyed  by  only  marlíng  the  lands. 
Furze  faggots  are   uled   for  breeming 
íhips,  when  m  the  dock  to  be  eleaned, 
or  under  repair. 
FUS  AROLE,  in  archítefture,  a  moLtiding 
or  ornament  placed  immediately  under 
the  eehínus,  in  the  doric,  ionic,  and 
coni pa íi te  capiíals. 

It  ís  a  round  me  muer  car  ved  ín  the  man- 
ner  of  a  collar,  or  chaplet,  wñh  oval 
bead  s  |  an  d  íh  ou  I  d  a  1  way  s  an  íwer  ex  a  6 1  y 
under  the  eye  of  the  vo!uíe>  in  the  iontc 
ca  piral. 

FUSSE,  in  clock-work,  is  that  con f cal 
part  drawn  by  tbe  fpring,  and  ataout 
which  tbe  chain  or  ftring  is  wound  j  for 
the  ufe  of  whkb,  fee  the  articles  Clock 
and  Watch. 

Fuske,  or  Fjrilock»  See  the  artícle 
Musquet. 

FirsEE     a  btmib*    See  the  árdele  Eomb. 

FÜSIBILIXY,  in  natural  phüolbphy,  that 
quality  of  bodies,  which  rende rs  thein 
íufible,    See  the  anide  FusiotJ. 

FUSIBLE  column*  SeeCoLUMN, 

FUSIL,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  of  a  ihom* 
boidal  figure,  ionger  tban  the  lozenge»  . 
and  having  its  uppev  and  Iower  angles 
more  acute  and  íharp  than  tbe  other  tv\a 
ín  tbe  middle,  It  is  ealled  in  ]á$hfíijus¿ 
a  fpindle,  from  its  /hape,  See  plato 
CVIÍL  ñgl%t 

FUS1LIER3,  or  FusíLEERs,  ín  the  mí- 
Jitary  art,  are  foct-íbtdrers,  armed  with 
fufees,  or  fíretocks!.    See  FusEE. 

FUSIL  Y,  or  Fusilé,  in  heraldry,  íigni- 
fies  a  field,  or  ordtnary,  entírely  covered 
oytr  with,  or  dividid  into  fuííls.  See 
the  arríele  Fusil. 

FUSION,  the  meíting  of  metáis,  mineralsj 
&c.  by  means  of  tire* 
DifFerent  metáis  run  in  dtíTerem  manners 
from  their  ores:  thuSj  lead,  though  ex- 
treme \y  fufible  in  ibe  metal,  runs  with 
difíiculty  troirj  the  ore,  íb  as  to  requíre  a 
con  Cde  rabie  violen  ce  of  fii  et  Thís  ftub- 
b orinéis  not  bdongingto  the  metal,  mu  ít 
be  attribu  ted  to  the  ftony,  íolphureous, 
or  o ther  mineral  matter  with  which  rhe 
ore  is  mixed  ;  wbích  matter  feems  td  ;  c- 
quire  a  desree  of  heat  capabíc  of  vitri- 
f yin  ^  the  léad,  brfore  Lhe  mtital  will  ron  , 
but  ¿ta  tbe  iead  thus  ¥Ítrffida  recobré 


a  metallic  form  again,  by  coming  in 
contaff  with  the  coals.    See  Lead, 
Tin  runs  from  ¡ts  orfi  with  greater  eaíe 
tban  lead3  and  is  therefoie  fmelted  in 
mnch  leJ's  fui  naccs  :  but  copper  requires 
an  hiten  fe  heat,  or  a  blaft  fnmace  5  and 
i  ron  the  great  effc  heat  tbat  can  be  gíven  in 
a  fu  mace;  and  both  tron  and  copper  abfo^ 
lutely  reqniie  immediate   contad  with 
the  fu  el  employ  ed .    Henee  it  appears  that 
each  metal  muít  ha  ve  Its  determínate  de- 
giee  of  beat,  to  run  it  with  advamage 
from  tbe  ore  or  {tone* 
In  order,  likewife,  to  .obtain  tbe  metal 
from  the  ore  to  tbe  beíl  advantage,  the 
fe  orí  a  or  ÍUg  muít  be  neceíTarily  roade 
to  run  tbin  and  fiu^d  \  otherwife  it  en- 
tangí  es  ov  invifeates  the  metal,  and  will 
not  let  ít  feparate  fúl]y.    And  henea  \ve 
fieqnentty  obfrrve  in  the  aífayingof  cop- 
per-ores,  i  malí  grains  of  metal  ínter- 
fperled  here  and  there,  among  the  fcoriE, 
that  reqnire  to  be  feparated  by  üarapir)| 
and  wafhing  the  whole  mafs  \  which  h- 
bour  migbt  bave  been  prevented,  by  uf- 
irtg  a  pro  per  degree  of  heat  capabk  ef 
procuring  a  thin  fufion  and  a  Ib  ¡cable 
ñux,  fo  as  to  have  made  all  the  metáis 
fall  to  íhe  bottom  of  tbe  ci  ucíble  5  which 
it  conftantíy  does,  wben  tbe  operation  h 
well  perfonned.    See  Flux. 
It  feems  princtpally  owing  to  a  defeíl  b 
the  knowledge  of  fufion,  that  fo  matiy 
recrements  or  ílags  of  metáis,  antiently 
thrown  as  uíeleís  frorn  the  fu  mace,  bavie 
been  of  late  wrongbt  to  confiderable  pro- 
ñt  by  more  íkilful  workmen  i  at  leaftií 
feems  more  rational  to  attribute  tbe  fre- 
céis to  this  cante,  than  to  a  fuppof«d 
growth  of  metáis  in  fuch  ílags;  orto 
bel  i  e  ve  tbat  kad  has  grown  rích  Ín  íihíf 
by  lying  expofed  lo  the  open  a  ir,  whife 
peihaps  jt  israther  owing  to  the  uaíkü- 
fulnefs  ót  the  former  workmen,  who  v;ere 
imable  to  feparate  all  the  íilver  contaified 
ín  the  lead, 
All  moiítuje?  aml  too  fudden  cooimgí 
prove  prejndicíaS  to  the  more  ig neblí  me- 
táis after  fufion,  and  fometimes  dang«- 
ous  to  the  operator  :  for  a  littte  wateí 
faüing  opon  meEted  ¡ron  or  copper,  inak« 
them  expand  with  prodigious  violence, 
and  diicharge  tbernfelves  ^broad  withi 
forcé  like  tbat  cf  a  c.inndn:  andeTÉD 
fudden  cooling  will  ofteri  occañe-n  li« 
fui  face  of  tbe  metal  to  crack,  and 
tbe  more  interna!  part,  not  yet  fet  tt 
fiiééú,  to  uíue  out  to  a  coníiderable  di- 
ña  n  de  *  w  h  e rn  ce  e  i  rhe  r  t  h  e  l  ofs  of  ths 
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Tú  prevent  thefc  ílj  cffccls,  after  copel- 
Jation  ít  ís  ufual  for  the  opérate?  to  fchi  ow 
a  quantity  of  water,  all  a t  once,  «pon 
the  lump  of  íilver,  as  it  lies  in  the  teft, 
at  the  moment  when  it  begins  to  grow 
rigtd  s  for  the  water,  by  its  coldnefs, 
fuddenly  malees  fo  thick  a  cover  upon  the 
íbrface  of  the  filver,  that  the  hotter  parta 
jn  the  infide  cannot  break  thro*  fbe  uppcr. 
For  the  mantier  of  makíng  fted  by  folión, 
ice  the  article  Steel, 

FUST,  the  fame  wíth  the*íhaft  of  a  co- 
hmti*    See  Column  and  S.háft, 

f  USTIAN,  in  commercej  a  kind  of  cot- 
ton  ítuff,  which  fcems  as  it  were  whaled 
on  one  íide.  r 
Right  fuftians  fhould  be  altogether  made 
of  cottoo-yarn,  both  woof  and  warp  ¡ 
but  a  great  man  y  are  made,  of  which  the 
warp  is  flax,  or  even  hemp. 
There  are  fuftians  made  of  fe  vera  1  kínds, 
wide,  narrow,  fine,  coarfe  j  with  íhag 
or  napj  and  without  it. 
The  duties  011  fuílians  ímported,  are 
fo  hígh  as  to  amount  ín  a  manner  to  a 
prohíbítion  ;  for  míhmce>  dutch  and  mi* 
latí  fuftians,  the  piece,  containing  two 
íialf  pieces  of  fifí  e  en  yards  i  he  half  píece, 
payiL  ios.  q~~d*  draw  back  il.  7  s, 
Holmes  and  bevernex  fuftians,  the  bale> 
containing  forty-five  half  piece?,  pay 
15 1,  S s,  draw  back  1 3 1.  ios.  Naples 
fuftians,  trape  or  ve  ture  plain,  the  yard, 


pay  3  s,  n^d;  draw  back  is^S/^d. 
Naples  fuílians,  wrought,  called  ¿parta 
veWct,  the  yard  pay  3  s.  ¡3*35  d«  draw 
back  as,  S^d. 

FUSTICK,  or  Fustock,  a  yellowwood, 
that  grows  ín  atl  the  Caribbee-iílandSj 
ufed  i  a  dyÍDgyellow. 
It  pays  no  dtity  011  ímportatíon. 

FÜTTOCKS,  in  a  íhíp,  the  timbers  raif- 
ed  over  the  keel,  or  the  encompáffing- 
t  i  mbers  th  a  t  make  her  bread th.  Of  the  fe 
tli ere  are  firftj  fecond»  third,  and  fourtb^ 
derionunated  according  to  their  diftance 
from  the  keel,  thofe  next  it  being  called 
fíifl  or  ground-futtocksj  and  the  others 
upper-  futtocks  :  thofe  timbéis,  being  put 
together,  make  a  frame-bend, 

FUTUREt  in  general,  denotes  whatever 
regards  futuriíy,  or  the  time  to  come, 
See  the  article  Time. 

Future  teüse,  amoug  grammarians. 
See  the  article  Tense. 

FÜZEE>  or  Fusee,  in  military  affaírs. 
See  the  article  Fu  see. 

FzízeEj  among  farriers,  two  dangercus 
fplents,  joíning  from  abo  ve  downwards, 
Tliey  difFér  from  ferews  or  thorough 
fplents  ín  thís,  that  the  latter  are  placed 
on  two  oppofite  fities  bf  the  leg,  See  the 
niticle  SPLENT. 

FíTZILIERj  or  Fustlier,  ín  the  art  of 
war.    See  the  article  Fuseliers, 
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in  gram  mar,  the  feventh  letter  and 
I  ~g  fifth  confonant  of  our  alphabet  5 
\J  9  but  in  the  greek,  and  all  the  orí" 
ental  langtiages,  it  oceupíes  the  ihírd ' 
place.  It  is  one  ef  the  nuites,  and  can- 
not  be  founded  without  the  afMance  of 
fome  vowel.  Its  fon nd  is  formed  by  , 
ñtutting.  the  teeth  gen  ti  y  togetber,  fo  as 
fcarce  to  toucht  by.a  fmall  rncurvatíoii 
of  the  fides  of  the  tongue  upward^  with 
the  top  touching  the  palate,  at  the  fame 
time  thar  ttte  breath  is  pretty  ftrongly 
préñed  throagh  the  lips  a  little  opened, 
In  éngliJlí  it  has  a  hard  and  fofr  fonnd  ^ 
brd,  as  in  the  woi  d  gamet  gun^  &c»  and 
foft,  as  in  the  word  g£jlure%  gwit,  &c. 
at  the  end  of  words>  gh  is  pronounced 
Ijke/,  as  ín  the  words  re 


&¿i    The  letter  g  h  alfo  uíed  ín  many 
words  where  (he  tbund  is  not  perecí  ved, 
as  ín  fign¡  reign>  &c. 
As  a  nnmeial,      was  antier;  ti  y  ufed  to 
denote 400  \  and  with  a  daíh  over  it,  tlms 

Gj  400,000.  In  m'díe  it  ís  the  charac- 
ter  or  mark  of  the  trebSe  cleff;  and  from 
íts  being  placed  at  the  head,  of  maiking 
the  firft  found  ín  Guido's  icale,  the  whole 
l>ale  took  the  ñame  gamot.  See  the  aiv 
ti  ele  Clef  and  Gamut. 
As  an  abbréviaiúre,  G*  ftands  for  Gaí- 
us,  GellIuSi  geníí,  gehiüB,  &e*  G.  G» 
for  gemina,  gelíUj  geíTerunt,  Cf 
for  genio  cUstatis,  or-  Cseíans,  G.  L* 
for  Gaíns  libeilus,  or  gfmoloej.  G,  V.  S. 
for  g^nb  urbis  íacrum*  G.  B.  For  gi  - 
mió bono.  And  G,  T*  foi  genio  tn/elari, 
S  N  %  GAB AR  h  i 
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G ABARA,  or  Galbana,  in  antiquity, 
the  dead  boclíes  which  the  Egyptians  eiii- 
halmed,  and  kept  in  their  bou  Tes,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  fueíi  of  their  friends  as 
díed  with  ilií-  i  tputatíoTí  of  great  pleí y 
and  holitieff }  or  as  martyrs.  See  the  ar- 
ticles  EMEALMib  G  and  Mi'MMTT, 

GABEL,  a  word  met  with  Jn  oíd  records, 
fignifying  a  tax,  rem,  cuftom,  or  íer- 
více,  paio  to  thtf  kín'g,  or  other  lord» 

GabeLj  or  Gavel,  among  builders*  See 
the  artide  Gavel. 

Gabel,  nccordrng  lo  the  french  doties  or 
cufioms,  a  i3x  iipori  Jaflf}  which  maltes 

*  the  fecond  amele  in  the  king^s  revende, 
and  amoums  to  abont  one  fourt!)  part 
of  the  whole  reyehu'fi  of  she  kl-gd<m. 

GABIN,  a  town  of  Gréal  Po  and,  forfy- 
íix  miles  north  weít  of  Waifaw  •  eaft 
lónfr.  zo%  and  north  lat.  51*  35', 

pÁBÍONSj  ir  fortific.mon,  baíkets  niade 
of  qziér  tv^igs,  bf  a  cilindrica)  form¿ 
ííx  I  et  high  anp1  foiu  wide  $  wliich.bg- 
ing  filien  with  eauhj  feirve  as  a  íhelter 
from  the  £íié mies  flre, 
They  are  eoinmoiily  uíed  on  batteries,  to 
fereen  the  engineers,  &fr.  in  order  to 
which,  one  ís  placed  en  eiiher  ñde  of  tadi 
gtmr  room  being  only  left  íov  the,  muzzíe 
fo  appear  throitgh.  They  alió  leí  ve  as 
a  !>arapet  on  línes,  }odgtmient>a  &¿» 
when  the  ground  is  too  hani  to  dig-  imo. 
There  are  a  íimfler  forr,  uíed  orí  para- 
peta in  trenches,  &c.  to  coyer  the  muf- 
Cjueteers  j  wlych  are -placed  foY el ofe?  ihat 
a  mu  fique*  can  jull  peep  ibruugh. 
To  tender  the  gabipAs  ufeteís,  the  eperny 
endcavours  to&t  rhem  on  fiir,  by  thrpw- 
ing  ^irehed  fragor?,  among  thuru 

GABLE,  or  Gavel,  among  builders.  See 
the  amele  Gavel, 

GABLüCKS,  the  artificial  fpi: is  of  game- 
corks.    See  the  arríele  GAME-cüCK. 

GABRES  or  GauRSj  in  the  religión*  cu- 
itóme oí  Períía.    See  Gaoo.^ 

GAD,  among  minéis  >  a  [malí  punch  of 
iron,  wii  h  a  long  wooden  bandje,  pfep! 
to  ht  r:  k  up  the  ore. 

Ont:  ■  Í  the  minera  holds  thís  in  his  hand, 
■   ¿Jíre¿lmg  the  poW  to  11  proper  place, 
while  the  oflier  diives  it  into  the  vein, 
hy  ftiiking  it  vvñh  ñ  íkdge  h^mmer. 
j&AD-FLYj  nr  Br,  ¡rnzt-FLY,.  ñames  gíven 
to  the  black  and  yellpw  bodiéd  qeñrus,  a 
3 y  nearly  as  large  as  the  com  mon  blue 
íicfh^fiy.    See  the  artick  Qestrus.  1 
GADUS,  in  ícluhyology,  a  eftmis  of  ma- 
"  hcopipiygious  liines,  tbe  head  of^which 
is  11  fu  a  ly  comprí  íled  ;  the  hranchioftege 
pembrane  üü  eadi  fide  con  [alna  fix  Maji 


bones  9  and  the  back-fins  are  either  tw» 
or  three  in  number, 

Thís  is  a  large  genns,  comprehendin^ 

thewhlting!  cod,  haddock,  lingT  whiit;?, 

ftíh,  &c.    See  WniTiNG,  Con, 
G  AD  WAL ,  í  n  orni  th  o  log  y ,  a  ,  fpeci  es 

duck,  yhout  tbe  lize  of  a  widgeon,  Ste 

the  articieDycK, 
GAFOLD  LAN!),  in  oíd  lawrbook?,  bnd 

liahle  to  íaxes,  a^d  let  for  rent, 
GAGATES,  jet,  in  natural  hiíiorry.  §ts 

the  a  r  ti  ele  Jet.' 
GAG£;  in  law^bdoks,  the  fasna  uiíh  fure- 

ty  of  pledge.     See  the  as -ticlcs  SpRj  17 

and  Pledqe^ 

ThtiSj  where  a  perforj  has  taken  Hííl^eíí, 
and  heíng  fued  in  repl evin,  he  ílnill  nut 
only  avow  thedrltrelss  hut  g^ger  defh-cr- 
ance^  that  is,  pnt  in  lü relies,  oí  p.ledges, 
that  he  will  delivér  them.  See  the  anide 
Distress. 
Gage  h  alio  ufed  [n  a  fynonym ous  fenfa 

vtftth  wage*  ^  See  the  amele  Wace. 
JVJ3rí^GAGE.  See  MOÍITGAGE. 
(jAGH,  in  the  lea  lanpnage,  When  csie 
íliip  is  fo  windvvard  oí  nnothcr,  ílj¿  h  faid 
to  have  ihe  weathci  gagt  of  htr.  Tliey 
líkewife  cali  the  ntnnl)er  of  feet  that  a 
ve íTcí  fm ks  i  n  i  he  w a tei ,  thesmi|)'s  ga  ge  ; 
this  they  find  by  diiving  »  náii  mto  a 
pike  pjdir  th<í  end,  ánd  püttíng  1}  dpwn 
behde  the  rudder  till  the  naií  eaich  hú\i\ 
undér  it  j  then  as  mány  fee"r  as  the  pike 
is  nnder  water,  is  íne  llnp's  gagé, 
GagEj  iñ  ¡oinery,  an  inftrüipent  niarked 
Gt  ín  Píate  cf  Joinery,  in  which  tbe 
piece  of  wood  bt  is  moveable  npoíi  ilie 
iíaít  if,  ib  ns  to  be  fet  nearer  or  isrtliíi 
trota  the  tooih  ^,  a«  p^eafnie,  lts  n(«  is 
todrawa  lint-  paralkl  to  the  ílraighl  iiJe 
of  any  boai'Ll,  fyr  gaging  [erons,  and 
maiktng  ílnffto  a  n  cqual  thickneis- 
Gage,  among  letter-fonnders^  a  piece  ui 
Uox,  or  other  hartUwbpdi  yariondy 
notched  v  the  uJe  of  which  is  to  adjult 
the  dimenfions,  fiopcs,  &c.  oí'  the  d í t - 
ferent  Jorts  of  lettem  Sc-e  the  anide 
Fo U X  D íi R Y  and  If.tter, 
Tht  re  are  feveral  %índs  of  thefe  gapeí] 
as  the  fiar- gage,  repreíentecl  in  píate CíX. 
fig.  1.  n°  3.  y nd  the  lace,  gage  and  itálica 
eagé,  /¿/W.  n°  5, 
í/^Mj-G^AGE-,  a  totd  uíed  by  mathen^ud 
iníli'ñnjent  makers,  for  nieafpríng  a^l 
fetting  cft  di/lances.  It  !s  allb  ól  ufe  ¡Q 
leÉier-eutlingj;  and  making  oí  inctildst 
See  píate  Cl%*  fig.  i«  n^.  4I  whete  fld 
is  the  beamt  b  the  tooíh,  ce  the  piding 
íoeket,  and  dddd  the  üioulder  of  iiis 
ioekí-t, 
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p^.Gagé,  an  inftrument  ínvented  by  Dr* 
Hales  and  Dr.  Defagullers,  for  finding 
ths  depj;h  ofMie  fea,  tbedeferipiion  wbere-  ' 
Qf  íi  this.  A  B  (píate  CIX.  fig.  t. 
nq  ,,)  ís  tbe  gage  botfje,  in  which  is  ce- 
rnen ted  the  gs  ge- tube  Yj\  in  ihe  brafs- 
cap  at  G.  Tbe  upper  end  of  the  tube 
jp,  ís  hei  intittcaJly  tcaled,  and  tbe  open 
JoWr  end  ^  is  imnierfed  in  mercury, 
msrked  C,  on  whieli  GyiflfiS  a  ¿ni  ¡MI  ihíck- 
r.efe  or  fu  r  face  oí  treacle,  On  the  top 
of  the  bottle  is  fcrewed  a  tube  of  brafs 
HG,  p  i  creed  wíth  íVveral  holes:,  lo  adinit 
the  water  ínto  tHe  bottle  A  B,  Tbe  bo- 
dy  í$  a  weight,  banging  by  its  íhank 
L,  ir;  a  focktt  N,  witb  a  notch  on  one 
fide  at  ¡ti,  in  which  ís  fixed  the  catch  / 
ofifcrTpripg  S,  and  paffmg  tbrougb  the 
fióle  L,  in  the  fltank  oí  the  weight  K, 
prevenís  its  falliug  out,  when  once  hung 
6h *  O  n  t  h  e  t  o  p ;  i  n  th  e  upp  e  r  pa  rt  of  t  lie 
brafs -tiíbeat  H,  is  fixed  a  iarge  empty 
bal],  ol  full'hlown  bladder  I,  whkh  muít 
not  he  n>  largei  but  that  the  wejght  K 
may  be  able  to  fmk  tbe  whole  under 
water. 

.  The  inftrurnent,  thuíconm  ucld,  is  ufed 
m  the  following  ma'te*  Tbe  wetght 
K  being  liung  on,  tbe  gage-  is  let  fall 
raro  deep  water,  and  fiiíks  to  the  bottom  $ 
the  fockei  N,  is  Ibmewhat  longer  than 
the  fliank  L,  and  therefore,  after  the 
vveighí  K  comes  to  the  bottom,  the  gage 
will  continué  to  defeend,  til!  the  lower 
jjart  of  the  Tocket  fínkes  againtt  the 
weight }  this  gives  Kberty  to  the  catch  ta 
fly  autof  tbe  hole  L,  and  h?t  gothe  weighl 
K?  when  this  is  done,  the  hall  ór  blad- 
tler  I,  í  and  y  buoys  up  tbe  gageto  the 
íop  of  the  water*  While  the  gage  is  iin- 
der  water,  the  water  havíng  free  accefs 
to  (he  tieack  and  mercury  ín  the  bottJe, 
will  hy  its  pre  libre  forcé  it  up  into  i  he 
tubeF/j  and  Uie  heíght  to  «uhich  it  has 
bien  torced  by  the  greateft  preííure,  *viz. 
ibt  at  the  boítom,  will  be  íliewn  by  the 
trmrk  in  the  tube  which  the  treacle  leaves 
behind  it,  and  which  is  tbe  only  ufe  of 
the  treade,  Tbis_  íhews  into  wliat  fpacé 
the  wbole  atr  ín  the  tube  Ff  is  compreíT- 
eil  í  and  cpnfetjuently  the  height  or  depth 
of  the  water,  which  by  its  weight  pro- 
dnced  that  compreííion,  which  is  the 
íhing  required, 

If  the  gage-tube  Tf3  behof  glafss  á  fcíiíe 
mjghi  be  drawn  sn  it  vvith  the  point  of  a 
diamond,  íliewingj  by  infpc&ion,  what 
height  the  water  ítands  above  the  bottom» 
But  the  iengtb  gf  10  iikhes  is  noí  ruftics- 


ent  for  fathoming  deptbs  at  fea,  flnce 
that,  when  a  II  the  air  in  í'rach  a  length 
of  tube  is  compre  íTed  into  half  an  liicb, 
the  depth  cf  water  is  not  more  than  634 
feet,  wbicb  is  not  half  a  quarter  ota 
mile. 

Jf,  toreniedy  this,  wc  make  ufe  of  a  tube 
50  incoes  long,  which  for  ñrengtb  may 
be  a  mufqutt  baiTei,  and  fuppoíe  the 
air  compre rted  jnto  an  hundredth  part  of 
half  an  inch  ¡  then  by  fay  ingas  j  :  cjg  ?  : 
400  :  39600  incheSj  or  5300  feet$  eveti 
this  is  but  iittle  more  than  half  a  mile* 
or  ^640  feet*  B  li  t  fince  it  is  reafonable 
to  luppofe  the  caviiies  of  the  fea  beac 
fome  pro  pon  ion  to  the  mountainous  parts 
oí  che  land,  fome  ofwhtcb  are  more  than 
three  miles  above  the  earth*s  furface ; 
thertfore,  to  explore  fuch  great  depths, 
the  Dr.  contrivtd  anew  form  for  hisfea- 
gagpj  or  rather  for  the  gage-lube  in  it, 
as  follows;  BCDF  (ibid.  n^  %.)  is  a 
hollow  metalline  globe  communicabng 
on  the  wp  with  a  long  tube  A  B,  whofe 
capacíty  is  a  nintb  part  of  that  globe^ 
On  the  lower  part  at  D,  it  has  alfo  a 
nWt  tube  DE,  to  íland  in  the  mercury 
and  tieade.  The  atr  contained  in  the 
compaund  gage-iube  iscpmpreífed  by  the 
water,  as  befare  5  but  the  degree  of  com- 
preflion,  or  height  to  whtch  the  treacle 
has  been  forced,  cannothere  be  feen  tliro* 
the  tube  5  tberefnre,  to  anfwer  that  end, 
a  ílender  rod  of  metal  or  waodj  with  m 
kuob  on  tbe  top  cf  the  tube  A,B,  wili 
rece  i  ve  the  mark  of  the  treaclea  and  íhew 
it,  when  taken  out, 

If  (he  tube  A  B  be  50  inches  long5  and 
of  fuch  a  bore  that  every  inch  ín  length 
íhould  be  a  cubk  inch  of  air,  and  the 
con  ten  ts  of  the  globe  and  tube  togetber 
500  cubic  inches  i  then,  when  the  air  is 
comprelTed  wíthin  an  hundredth  part  of 
the  whole,  i  t  is  evident  the  treacle  will  not ' 
apptoách  nearer  than  five  incites  of  the  top 
of  ihe  tube,  which. will  agree  to  the  depth 
of  3300  feet  of  water  as  above*  Twice 
4hts  depth  will  comprefs  the  air  into  half 
that  fpaceneariy,  <b\  incites^  which 
conefpond  to  6600  which  is  a  mile  and 
a  quarter,  Again,  ha  i!  that  ípace,  or 
\\  inch,  will  íhew  double  the  fprmer 
depth  <viz.  33200  feet,  or  %\  miles, 
which  is  pro  ha  b]  y  very  nearly  the  greateft 
depth  of  the  fea  , 
Buckft-fia-GkG^  an  inftrument  contri  ved 
by  Dr.  Hales,  to  find  the  different  degree s 
of  cQolnefsiind  faltnefs  of  the  fea,  at  dif- 
ferent depths  \  coflftíting  of  a  common 

tiouftolíi 
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houfhold  pail  or  trocket¿  wlth  two  heads 
to  tt*    Thefe  heads  have  eacb  a  round 

'  lióle  in  th  e  rciiddle,  near  four  inches  día- 
mete^ and  covered  with  valvas  opening 
upwards  3  and  that  they  might  both  open 
and  fluir  together,  there  is  a  fm  ai  1  iron- 
rod  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  lower 
va  tve,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  un  der 
part  of  the  upper  val  vé  ¡  ío  that  as  the 
bncket  defcends  with  ¡ts  fínking  weíght 
into  the  fea,  both  the  val  ves  open  by  the 
forcé  of  the  water,  which  by  that  means 
has  a  free  paflage  through  the  bucket, 
JBut  when  the  bncket  is  drawn  up,  then 
both  the  va]  ves  fhut  by  the  forcé  of  the 
water  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bucket;  fb 
that  the  bucket  is  brought  up  ful!  oftbe 

"  Joweft  fea-water  to  which  it  had  de- 
scended. 

When  the  bucket  is  drawn  up,  the  mer- 
curial the  rm  o  meter,  fixed  in  ir>  is  ex- 
amined  ¡  but  great  eare  muft  be  taken  to 
obferve  the  dcgree  at  which  the  mercury 
ííands,  before  the  lower  part  of  the  ther- 
moni  éter  is  taken  out  of  the  water  i  ti  the 
bur.ker,  el  fe  ít  would  be  al  te  red  by  the 
óirrerent  temperature  of  the  a  ir, 
lo  order  to  keep  the  bucket  in  a  rfgbt 
pofition,  there  are  four  cords  fixed  to  it, 
reachíng  about  four  feet  beíow  it,  to 
which  the  íinking  weíght'  is  fixed. 

Watér-GAGV,  or Hydrometer,  See  the 
árdele  HydrO  meter.. 

Gages  far grhiding  opik  glqfes ,  See  th e 
article  Gríndinc. 

GAGER  and  Gaging.  See  the  artides 
Gaiíger.  and  Gauging. 

GAIANITES,  gmanit*)  ín  church-híf- 
tory,  a  hranch  of  eutychians.  See  the 
article  Éutychians*  ' 

GAIETA,  a  ftrong  fortified  town  of  the 
idngdem  of  Naples,  in  ítaly,  thirty-five 
miles  north-weit  of  the  city  of  NapJes  : 
eaft  longitude  14o  30'.  and  north  latitude 

GAIN,  ín  architeHnre,  the  bevetling  íhoul- 
der  of  a  Joift  or  other:  timber* 
It  h  alfo  ufed  for  the  lapping  of  the  end 
cf  the  joints,  ®c.  upon  a  trimrner  or 
girder,  and  then  the  thickneís  of  the 
íhouideris  cut  into  the  trimrner,  alfo be- 
velüng  upwaids,  that  ít  may  juft  receive 
the  gain3  and  fo  the  joiír  and  trimrner  lie 
even  tind  íevel  with  the  fu  r  face, 
This  way  of  working  is  ufed  ín  floors  and 
hearihs. 

GAÍNAGE,  in  oíd  law  books,  properly 
íignihVs  the  plough-tackle,  or  imple ments 
of  hufb^ndry  ¡  but  Ís  alfo  ufed  far  the 
ía  or  crop  of  ploughed  lands. 
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GAINSEOROUGH,  a  market-town  of 
Lincólnfhíre,  fourtcen  -miles  north -weft 
of  Lincoln  %  which  gives  the  tifie  of  earl 
to  the  noble  family  of  Noel. 

GAIOPHRAGMIA,  ¡n  natural  hifW 
á  ge  ñus  of  feptariae,  divided  by  fe  pía  oí 
partitions  ofearthy  matter,  of  which  there 
are  fe  vera!  fpecies.    See  Septarije, 

GALACTITES,  ín  natural  hiftory,  the 
rmme  by  which  the  antients  called  a 
fmooth,  aíli-coloured,  indurated  kínd  0f 
clay,  faid  to  have  been  ufed  with  fuccefs 
ibr  défiuxíons  and  ulcers  of  the  eyes,  and 
as  an  aftringent,  'See  the  árdele  Clay« 

GALANGALS,  galanga*  in  the  materia 
medica,  the  ñame  of  two  roois  kept  in 
the  íhops,  a  greater  and  a  fmalkr ,  of 
which  the  fmáller  k  by  far  moíl  ef, 
teemed. 

The  leíTer  galán  gal  ¡s  a  final!  and  ítmri 
aoot,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  of  the 
thickneís  of  a  man^s  little  finge r,  feídom 
met  with  more  than  an  inch  or  two 
long.  It  fhould  be  chofen  full  and  plutnpj 
of  a  bríght  colour,  very  firm  and  fouíití^ 
and  of  an  acríd  and  infupportably  hot 
tañe- 

The  larger  galán  gal  is  bmnght  to  us 
in  pieces  of  two  inches  or  a  little  morein 
lengtb,  and  of  near  an  ínch  in  thicknefsí 
its  fui  face  is  lefs  unequal  and  tuberoft 
than  the  fmaller  fort,  but  is  far  from 
be¡:ig  fmooth  \  on  the  outfide  Ít  ís  é  a 
bro.wn  colour,  with  a  very  faínt  enfi  of 
red,  and  withín  it  is  of  a  paler  colour, 
and  has  a  much  lefs  acrid  and  pungent 
tañe  than  the  fmaller  kind»  It  Ís  tobí 
chofen  in  the  largeft,  foundeír,  and  iiea- 
vieíl  pieces, 

The  roots  of  both  the  gal  a  n  gal  s,  but  pjr- 
Hcularly  of  the  leÁer,  abound  wifh  a  vo* 
latile,  oily,  aromatic  faltj  the  leíTer  is 
eiteemed  ari  excellent  íromachic :  it  lias 
the  credit  of  being  a  great  rephalicj  car* 
diac,  and  uterine,  but  is  more  partiai- 
larly  recommended  in  vértigos.  The 
greater  galán  gal  poíTeíTesthe  fame  virtud, 
,  but  in  a  lefs  degree,    See  the  artick 

KiEMFFEaTA, 

GALANTHUS,  the  snow-drop3  irr  bo- 
tan y,  a  ge  ñus  of  the  hexandria-inono^y- 
nia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
confifts  of  three  oblong  and  obtufe  pe- 
táis ^  the  fruit  is  a  globofo-oval  capfuki 
obtufely  trigonal,  and  containing  a  great 
number  of  rounrtiíb  feeds- 
Tne  galanthus  ís  the  fame  with  the  na-r- 
cifíb  leucoium  of  authors,  with  a  iarge 
fflow.white  flower, 

GALATAj  a  great  ÍUbüib  bclonging  Ea 

Con* 
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Conftantinople,  cppoíite  to  the  feraglio, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour.  It  is 
herethatíhe  Greeks,  Armenians,  Franks, 
Chriftians,  and  Jews  ¡nhabit,  and  are 
allowed  the  exercife  of  their  refpective 

GAL  A  TI  A  ,  the  antient  ñame  of  Amafia, 
a  provínce  of  LefTer  Aña, 

GALATIAN5,  or  Epijík  H  the  Gala- 
tiams*  See  the  article  Efistle, 

Q&LñX,  in  botany,  a  genos  of  the  pen- 
tandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  confífts  of  a  ten  lea  fe  d 
periandiium':  ,the  cerolla  confífts  of  a 
fingle  bowl  faíhíoned  pe  tal  ;  the  fruit  ¡s 
an  oval  coloured  elaftíc  capfule,  with  one 
cdl,  containmg  two  large,  con v ex,  and 
eallcns  feeds. 

GÁLAXYj  in  aftronorny,  the  vlala&ea, 
or  nñlky  way  m  the  heavens  j  a  trafil  of  a 
whitiíh  colour,  and  con  líder  able  bread  th, 
which  runs  through  a  great  compafs  of 
the  heavens,  fometimes  in  a  douule,  but 
for  the  greateft  partof  its  courfe  in  a  fingí e 
ftresm  j  and  is  compofed  of  a  vaft  mim- 
berof  fiáis,  too  minute  or  too  re  mote  from 
the  earth ,  to  be  d  iitinguifhed  by  i he  naked 
eye ;  but  are  di  feo  veré  d  in  a  11  parts  of  ít, 
in  great  numbers,  by  the  aíMance  of  the 
telefone. 

GALBANUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  gum  if- 
fuing  from  the  ftem  of  an  umbelhferous 
plant,  giowing  in  Períia  and  tnany  parts 
of  Africa  . 

It  ís  fometrmes  met  with  ín  the  íhops  in 
loofe  granules,  called  drops  or  tears,  and 
fornetimes  in  large  m  a  fíes,  formed  oí  a 
number  of  thefe  blended  together  j  but  in 
thefe  maíTes  forae  accidental  foülnefs  is 
often  mixed  with  the.  gum.  The  ringle 
drops  umally  approach  to  a  round  i  íh,  ob- 
long, pear-hke  form,  Galbanum  is  foft 
like  wax,  and,  when  frefh  drawn,  whire  j 
but  it  afterwards  becomes  yellowííh  or 
reddifli !  ít  ís  of  a  ftrong  frnell,  of  an 
acrid  and  bitterifh  tafte;  it  is  inflammable 
in  íhe  manner  of  a  reftn,  and  foluble  in 
water  like  a  'gura. 

It  at ten u ates  and  diñblves  tough  phlegm, 
and  is  therefore  of  fervice  inafthmasaTvd 
invetérate  coughs  :  it  is  alfo  of  great  fer- 
vice ín  hyfteric  complaints  $  it  diíHpates 
flátólencies,  pro  motes  the  m  en  fes }  and  fa- 
cilita tes  delivery  and  the  expulfion  of  the 
fecundines.  It  is  gíven  Ín  pills  and  elec- 
tuarieíj  and  is  nfed  extemally  in  form  of 
a  plafter,  applied  to  the  belly,  agaíníl  ha- 
bitual hyíleric  complaints,  and  on  many 
other  occafions. 
OALEj  in  the  fea  Janguage,  a  term^F  va* 
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rious  impon :  vvlien  the  vvínd  blows  not 
fo  hard  but  that  a  ihíp  may  carry  her 
top-faíls  a  tríp  (that  is,  hoifted  np  to  the 
liigbeft)  then  they  fay  ít  is  aloom-gaíe, 
Wben  it  blows  very  ftron^,  they  fay  it  is 
a  fliffj  ftrong,  or  freíh  gaíe,  When  two 
fliips  are  near  one  another  at  fea,  and 
there  being  but  little  wind  blowing,  one 
of  them  finds  rnore  of  it  than  the  other, 
they  fay  that  the  one  íhlp  gales  away  from 
the  other. 

GALE ARH,  ín  román  antiquity,  fervants 
who  attended  the  foldiers  in  the  field, 
and  carne d  their  helmets  \  whence  thí 
ñame. 

GALEASSE,  a  large  Jow-built  VÉÜel,  vi 
ing  both  fails  and  oars,  and  Üie  bingeíl 
of  a  11  the  veíTeis  that  raake  ufe  of  the 
latter»  It  may  carry  twenty  guns,  anJ 
has  a  ftern  capa  ble  of  lodging  a  great 
numher  of  marines.  Ir  has  three  maAs, 
Vfhiich  are  never  to  be  lowered  or  taken 
down^  It  has  alfo  thirty-two  benebes  o£ 
rowers  and  to  each  bench:  íix  or  fe  ven 
ílaves>  who  fit  under  cover*  This  veí- 
fe!  is  at  preíent  only  ufed  by  the  Vene- 
tians. 

GALEGA,  GOAT.RüE,Ínbotanyj  agentíé 
of  thediadelphia-decandqa  clafs  of  plant?, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  a  íhorc  tubulated, 
fmgle  leafed  perianlhium,  divided  into> 
five  balf  fegments  s  the  coro!  la  is  papi- 
líonaceous  ;  the  fruit  is  a  round^  reiy 
long  pod,  con  ta  ín  ing  feveral  cblong 
kídney-fhaped  feeds . 

Goat-rne  has  been  «ccounted  a  good  fy- 
dotific,  but  is  little  ufed  m  the  preíent 
praítice*  / 

GALENIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
o6tandrÍa-digyhia  clafs  of  plants,  hav- 
ing  no  cerolla  5  the  calyx  is  a  Very  ftnal1t 
hollow  perianthíum^  divided  into  foui: 
oblong  fegments  \  the  antherse  are  didy- 
mous  ;  and  the  fruit  a  roundiíh,  bilo- 
cular  capfule,  containing  íwo  oblong  and 
anguUted  feeds. 

GALENIC,  or  Galemical,  in  phai> 
raacy,  a  manner  of  treatíng  difeaíes 
founded  on  rhe  principies  of  Gal  en, 
The  díftiníHon  of  gdenical  and  che  mi- 
cal,  was  occafioned  by  a  d  i  vi  fio  n  of  the 
prac^ítioners  of  medicine  into  two  feíís, 
which  happened  on  the  introduftíon  of 
chemiftry  into  medicine  \  then  the  che- 
miftsj  arrogating  to  the  malves  every 
kmd  of  merit  and  abilíty3  flirred  úp  aa 
oppoütion  to  their  pretenfions^  founded  on 
the  invariable  adherence  of  the  other  party 
ío  the  antient  praclice,  And  tbough  this 
divificn  into  the  two  íeíta  pf  galeniíts  and 
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chemifts  lias  long  ceafed,  yeí  fhe'diftinc- 
tion  of  medicines,  whícb  refulted  from 
ir,  is  ílill  retained. 

GalenícaL  medicines  are  ríiofe  which  are 
f oini ed  by  íhc  eafier  pieparations  of 
berbs,  roots,  ísfr.  by  itiíuTíOíi ,  riecc-clion, 
&c*  and  by  combining  and  multiplying 
ingrediente  ;  whiie  l "lio re  of  chemiftry, 
draw  their  more  intímate  and  remote  vir- 
tués  by  m  nans  of  fire  and  elabórate  pre- 
parations,  as  calcinaron,  digeftionj  fer- 
menta t  ion,  &c. 

The  late  ímprovements  m  philofophy, 
which  have  retrieved  tbé  reputación  of 
galenical  pharmacy,  have  alio  greatly  i  e- 
formed  it.  It  is  now  be  come  ai  I  mecha- 
nical  and  corpufcular  j  and  inftead  of 
qualities  and  degrees,  every  thing  is  now 
reduced  to  mee  ha  nical  aíFLclions ;  to  ihe 
figures,  bulks,,  gravities,  &c.  of  the  com- 
ponen!; partióles,  and  to ,  the  greatprin-' 
dple  of  attraclion. 
GALENISTS,  ín  church-híftory,  a  bíatích 
of  anabaptiíb*  who  are  faid  to.  have 
adopted  fe  ver  al  a  rían  opínions  concernmg 
the  dívmity  of  our  Saviour.  See  ;he  ar- 
lícles  Arians  and  An  abaptists. 

OALEOPSJS,    HEMP-LEAVEÜ    DE  A  D- 

NETTLEj  m  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dídy- 
namia-gymnofpermia  clafs  of  planta,  the 
flower  of  wbich  is  monopetalous/  with 
thetipper  lip  crenated  and  arched,  and 
the  Iower  one,  tt'ifid  ¡  the  íeeds  are  four 
ín  number,  and  contained  in  the  cup. 
Both  the  1  caves  and  feeda  of  this  plant 
are  ufed  ín  medicine,  and  faid  to  be  á.íf- 
cutient  and  antífeptjc. 

GALERITA ,  ín  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of 
blénnius*    See  the  article  BlE'NNIUS. 
The  galerita  is  diítmguifned  from  che 
other  fpecies  of  blennius,  by  a  tranfverfe 
cutaceous  creft  on  the  head, 

GALEUS,  ín  ichrhyoiogy,  a  ñame  by 
which  fe  ver  al  fpecies  of fimks  are  called. 
See  the  article  Suark. 

GALICIA,  the  molí:  northwefl  pro  vinca 
of  Spain,  bounded  by  tbe  ocean  on  the 
north-weft,  by  the  province  of  Aihirias 
and  León  on  the  eaft,  and  by  Portugal 
on  the  fouth. 
I  Galicia,  or  Guadal  ajara,  a  province 
of  México,  bounded  by  new  México  on 
the  north,  by  the  gnlph  of  México  on 
the  eaft,  by  México  proper  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  gulph  of 
California  on  the  weft, 

GALIX-E,  or  Gal  i  lee,  once  a  province 
of  Judea,  now  of  Turky  ín  Afia,  wns 
bounded  by  mount  Lebanon  on  the  north, 
by  tbe  river  Jordán  and  the  fea  of  GalU 
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lee  on  the  eaít,  by  the  river  Chifon  ori 
the  fouth*  and  by  the  Mediten  anean  on 
the  wefh  It  was  the  ibene  of  many  0f 
our  Saviour's  mira  cíes. 
GALILEANS,  a.  fea  of  the  jews,  Their 
founder  was  one  Judas,  a  oatii?e  óf  Gíu 
Idee,  from  wbich  place  they  derived  their 
ñame,  Their  chie!,  efteeming  it  an  in- 
dígníly  for  the  Jews  to  pay  tribute  to 
ftrangers,  rajfed  up  bis  Countrymen 
agaínít  the  ediíl  of  the  emperor  AagiilbiSj 
whícb  had  ordei  ed.a  taxation  or  enroiK 
ment  of  all  the  íubjecls  of  the  romaií 
■  empire. 

They  pretended  íhat  God  alone  ílioukt 
be  owned  as  m^fter  and  lord  ¡  ^nr!  \n 

,  other  refpecls  were  of  the  opinión  of  the 
phariíees  i  but,  as  they  judged  it  imlawíid 
to  pray  for  infidel  princes,  they  leparan 
ed  themíelves  from  the  reít  of  the  Jetvs, 
and  nerfornied  their  íaciifices  apart, 

GAL1UM,  or ÍjALLIúm,  in  botany,  See 
the  arricie  Gallium, 

GALL,  i n  the  animal  oeconomy,  the  famu 
with  hile*    See  Bile  and  EiLious* 

Gall-bladdeíi,  called  veficula,  and  cy* 
ñís  fellea,  is  ufually  of  Ihe  ¿ha  pe  of  ^ 
pear,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  hea's 
egg,  It  is  fitnated  in  the  concave  íide  oí 
the  líver,  and  lies  upon  the  colon,  partof 
which  ít  tinges  wich  its  own  cotour*  Je  ' 
is  compofed  of  four  membranes,  or  coats ; 
the  common  coat ,  a  veficular  one  |  z 
muícnlar  one,  conliíting  of  i\ia¡ght3  ob- 
limie,  and  traniVcrfe  fibres  5  and  a  ner- 
voua  one3  or  a  wrinkled  or  reticulaUfi 
fu r face  wiibin,  and  furniíh^d  with  an 
uncluoup  liquor. 

The  ufe  of  .the  galUbladder  is  to  colleíl 
the  biíe,  ñrft  lécreted  in  the  Uver,  and 
mixing  ít  wiih  íts  own  pee ii liar  produce 
to  perftcl;  it  farther,  to  retain  h  togerher 
acertain  time,  and  then  to  expeJ  ir, 
Gall,  in  natural  hiílory,  denotes  any 
protoberance  or  tu  m our  produced  by  the 
pnnclure  of  infecís  on  plan  ts  and  trees  of 
díífeient  kinds, 

Thefe  galls  are  of  varíous  forms  and  fizes, 
and  no  lefs  di  Iteren  t  with  regard  to  their 
ínternal  ftruclüre,»  Some  have  oniy  one 
cavity,  and  others  a  number  of  fmall 
ceUs  communícatíng  wiíh  each  other* 
Some  of  them  are  as  hard  as  tbe  wood  oí 
the  tree  they  grow  on,  whilft  others  are 
foft  and  fpongy  \  tile  firft  being  termd 
gal!  ñuts?  and  the  latter  berry  galls,  or 
apple- galls. 

The  general  htftory  of  galls  ís  thís  :  arí 
infeíl  of  the  fiy  kmd  is.  ínftrncled  by  na- 
ture  to  take  care  íox  the  fafety  of  heí 
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youtigi  hsdgmg  her eggs  ín  a  woody 
í«bftance¿  where  they  wili  be  defended 
from  all  injuries  :  fhe  for  thís  purpofe 
wounds  the  branches  of  a  tree  5  and  thé 
lace rate d  veflels,  difehargin^  t h ei r  con- 
t-nis,  í'oon  form  tumoürs  abotit  the  lióles 
fluís  made.  The  hole  ín  each  of  thefé 
tumour^  through  wbích  the  ñy  has  máde 
its  way,  ,may  for  themoíf  parí  be  fornid  ¡ 
and  when  ít  ís  ñor,  the  Tnaggot-inbabitant 
,  cr  íts  remains  are  ñire  to  be  found  with- 
ki  bieaking  the  £  all,  However;  ít 
Js  to  be  obfervedj  that  m  thofe  galls 
vvhích  con  ta  i  n  fe  vera!  ceJls,  there  may  be 
infecís  fonnd  ín  fome  of  them,  though 
there  be  a  hole  by  which  the  inhabitant 
oí  another  cell  has  efeaped. 
foak-gajls  put,  iñ  a  very  fmall  quantity, 
btoa  folutíon  of  vitriol  in  water,  rhoügh 
W  a  very  weafc  onef  give  it  a  pin  pie  or 
violet coJour;  which,  as  itgrows  rtrunger, 
becomes  black  i  and  on  this  propeity 
depends-the  aft  of  making  our  writíng- 
¡nk,  as  alio  a  great  deal  of  (hoíe  of  dy- 
ingand  drefímg  leatherj  and  other  tna- 
iiufaclnres. 

Id  medicine,  galls  are  fo«md  to  be  very 
alb  ín  ge  nt,  and  good,  under  pro  per  ma- 
ragement,  in  dia  rrboeas,  dyfenteries.,  and 
baemorj  hages  of  all  kindsj  they  have  al- 
fa a  very  emínent  vi  rué  as  a  febrifnge* 
Half  a  dtam,  or  more,  of  the  powdef  of 
Alcfipo-galls  may  be  given  for  a  dofe, 
andwilE  often  core  an  intermittent  fever, 
They  are  alfa  ufe d  extern  all  y  by  way.  of 
fomfnitatíon  ín  procidentrs  of  the  anu*: 
and  a  decocción  of  theiii  has  beeñ  ínjecl- 
etl  in  the  flúor  albus^  with  very  great 
fuccefs. 

Et.&hhhf  Ín  geography,  a  town  of  Swít- 
zcrlan/i,  five  miles  weft  of  the  lake  of 
Con Itnnce  5  forming,  a  republic  of  jrfelf, 
huí  withotit  any  territory,  Ers  legiílatíve 
pawer  h  lodged  in  two  councils,  It  ís 
fáid  to  comain  10,000  inliabitants,  all 
triiii'cyed  in  tiie  línen- maniiíaclure»  ' 

GALLA  NT,  or  Galant,  a  írench  térríi 
adüpted  ínto  our  Janguage,  ánd  fignify- 
in£  nolite,  civil,  and  well  bred,  wítft  a 
diipoíirión  to  p f  ea  fe,  particular! y  the  la* 
dies.  It  alíb  figntfies  bxave  or  couta- 
geíins, 

GALLEON,  or  G^tLiOft,  ín  naval  af- 
,  fairí,    See  the  anide  GALtiON. 
GALLKRY,    in  archiva  luv.-  a  covered 
pJace  in  a  houfe,  mtJch    longer  than 
hroad,  ánd  ufually  ín  the  wings  of  a 
huilcling  3  its  ufe  being  chitííy  to  walk 

6  al  ÍEkYj  ín  for  i  \  ñcatí  oíí  ,  a  co  vered  M  k 
Yol.  Ib 
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acrofs  the  ditch  of  a  townV  made  6r 
.ílrone  beam^,  covered  over  head  wiíH 
planks3  and  loaJ.ed  with  earth  :  Tome™ 
times  it  is  coveved  wíili  raw  hldes  to  d.e- 
fei^d  it  frorh  t.he  aififictal  firéí  of  the 
beíieged  ,  Its  iídes  ítiould  be  ,muíi:¡iiet- 
proof.  ít  cut  ht  to  be  eight  foot  hieh¿ 
and  ten  ortwélve  wjde,  and  the  covering' 
to  rife  with  ia  ridge?  ihat  wh.it  ts  throwri 
upon  it  by  ihe  l^fie^ers  with  a  defi^n  .to 
butn  Iti  may  rol  i  off¿  See  píate  CIX; 
fisí.  2, 

GalJeries  ^re  chitfly  yfí-d  to  fecure  and 
facilítate  the  mirái  s  appro^ch  to  the  face 
of  the  baftion,  over  the  moar,  whkh  Is 
airead  y  fuppofed  to  be  flEíecf  v;i  with. 
faggots  and  bsvins,  and  the  artükry  of 
ihe  oppofite  flank  dífmoimted; 

Gallerv  of  a  n¡tné$  is  á  nárrow  paíTa^é,  ' 
or  branch  of  a  mine  carj  íed  on  wnder* 
gróund  to  a  woik  deíígñed  to  be  blowft 
■V?v  ■  ' . 

Borb  thé  beíi^gers  and  the  befíeged  alfb¿ 
carry  on  galleras  in  f^arch  of  each  otheré 
mines,  ánd  thefe  forríetimes  meetaftd  de- 
ítroy  each  other, 

Gallery>  in  a  íhip*  thát  beautiful  framí9 
which  is  made  ín  the  form  of  a  balcony, 
at  iheñern  of  a  íhip  wkhout  board  ;  inttí 
Which  there  h  a  paíFage  out  of  the  ad- 
mira Ps  or  capta Tnls  cabbiiij  aiid  is  ferff 
the  ornament  of  the  íhip. 

Galle R.X>  »ñ  gárdening,  a  kínd  of  cover¿ 
ed  walkj  in  a  garíien,  formed  irito  por- 
ticoes  or  arches^  with  horii  béárás^  lime» 
treesj  or  the  Iike* 

Éach  pillar  of  the  poríicoes  or  archeS 
ought  to  be  four  feét  diftant  frorn  thé 
other,  and  the  gallery  tweive  feet  hígh, 
and  ten  féet  wide,  that  there  may  hé 
iaom  for  two  or  tlíree  perfons  to  walfe 
a-breaíL  f 
In  íonníñg  thefe  gallenepj  tt  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  tbat  when  th*  hmn-bVams  are 
gró'wn  to  the  height  of  thrée  feet,  and 
the  diifance  of  the  pillars  well  regñlated  j 
the  next  thihgto  be  doné  is,  form  the 
frtintiípiecc  to  pe  (form  wbich,  the  horn- 
bearn  muft  be  inh  up  a  trellace  mñds 
for  tbat  pippofe,  which  forms  the  arch¿ 
and  as  it  grows  up,  tboíebows  which  ont- 
ílioot  the  others,  rmiM  he  cut  with  the 
fiieerí,  a^d  in  time  they  grow  fii oíígí 
;  and  n¡ay  be  kept  ín  forro  hy  tht:  íheer?, 
tVbifperin?  G  a  LL£  R  V/  See  Wh  J  S  ?é  ta  i  G  - 
GAL  LEY,  ín  naval  affairs  a  low-btiüí 
T^JTls  uting  boíh  fath  And  o^/s,  and 
commonly  carrying  oníy  a  nwiin-mafí 
and  fore-maft,  v>hich  m?y  be  ff  iijck  oí 
íówered  at  pleafüre.     Suth  vefTeís  aré 
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much  ufcd  in  the  Medite  nanean,  cfpeci* 
álly  oy  the  king  of  France.    See  Shjp. 

Gmdemnatkn  to  tke  Galleys,  the  pu- 
ní fh  me  ni  of  being  compeled  to  lírve  on 
board  the  Le  veíTels,  iiripofed  on  ceruin 
criminak  irt  Fiance  \  and  tha*eíther  for 
Jife,  or  for  a  límited  number  of  years, 
according  ta  the  n  ature  of  their  crimes. 

Galle  y,  or  Gally,  inpriníing.  See  the 
articie  Gally. 

GALLL  in  antiquityj  the  pnefis  of  the 
goHdels  Cybele,  who  Were  eunucha,  arid 
fDLk  their  náme  frorn  Gallas,  a  river  in 
Phrygh. 

WVn  a  youth  was  to  be  ínitiated  mto 
this  order,  the  cuítom  was  to  throw  ofF 
his  cloatfis,  to  run  crying  aloud  into  the 
rnidít  of  the  troco,  and  then  drawing  a 
fword  to  calórale  himl'elf ;  afrer  this,  be 
ran  about  the  ftreets,  carrying  in  bis 
hands  the  marksof  bis  mutilatíon,  which 
he  was  to  throw  into  a  bou  fe,  and  in 
that  houle  to  put  on  a  woman's  drefs* 

GALLÍÁMBIG  versé,  Gailia??éus}  in 
amient  poetry,  a  verle  corfíiíting  of  íix 

7  feet,  *vi%*  an  anapeft,  or  a  ipondee  ¡  an 
iambuSj  or  an  anap*ft3  or  a  tribracb  ¡  an 
Jambos  j  a  daclyl  i  a  daflyl  j  an  anapeíh 
The  word  Galliambus,  is  a  compound 
of  tambos  and  gallus,  a  prieft  of  Cybéie, 
Thele  prtefts  carried  abaut  the  image 
of  that  goddefs,  in  order  to  get  alms, 
and  as  a  part  of  their  emptoyment  was 
Jimging  verles  all  over  the  country,  thüy3 
b  y  t  h  i  s  mea  n  s ,  r en  d  e  red  po  e  try  very  def- 
pica  ble, 

GALLTARD,  a  ^ay,  fpríghtly,  whímíicaj 
kind  of  dance,  forrneriy  moch  ufed,  con- 
iiíling  of  very  difieren t  motíoos  and 
aclioriSj  fómettmes  running  ímootbiy 
-along,  then  caperíng,  fómettmes  a!ong 
the  roojnj  and  íometimes  aero  I?. 
Thís  dance  was  bronght  from  Rome  j 
fjrom  wherice  it  was  alfo  called  roma* 
nefmie. 

GALL1ARDA,  tbe  ñame  of  a  tune  that 
be'onga  to  a  d;mce  calícd  a  galliard» 
It  i»  eonimoivly  in  triple  tune,  of  a  brifle 
and  Hvely  bmnour>  and  fometbing  Jíke  a 

GALLTCAN,  any  tbing  belongiitg  to 
Fiauce  :  tbos  the  term  gaiiicán  churcb 
t¡e notes  the  ehurch  of  Frasee,  or  the 
alftmbly  of  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom. 
Stfe  ih«  áftk'e  CHUfiCH. 

G  a-llic  a  n  b  a  e  v  í a  a  Y ,  the  b  re  v  i  ary "  u  fed- 
by  the  chn ich  of  Agre^ntunv  tu  SacíJy  : 
prDbah!y*fo  cvÁM  from  íts  brin^  intro- 
duced  by  St,  Gcrlan,  w^o  wa^  made  b¡  - 
íhop  of  H  A'gtea^niiim  oftei  ihe  Saracens 


were  drívért  out  oP'  Sicily  byear!  Roger; 
and  by  the  other  frencb  míhops,  brouglu 
thither  by  norman  prírvees- 

GALLlClSM,  a  inode  of  fpeech  peculiar 
to  tbe  frenen  bnguage,  aod  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  grammar  in  other  langnages. 

GAIXIN/Ej  in  oniitboJogy,  an  orderof 
hirdsj  the  beak  of  which  is  conic,  and 
fomewbit  inciirvatedj  and  the  ur. 
thap  imbricated. 
Urider  tbis  order  are  comprehended  the 
oftrichj  peacück,  pheafant,  vfood-cock, 
turkey,  the  common  dunghill  cock,  par- 
tridge,  &cm    See  the  anieles  Ostrich, 

PeACOCK5  Cjfif. 

GALLINACEOÜS,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  birds  of  the  order  of  tbe  gailiti», 

•*  See  the  articie  GALLINA, 

GALLÍNÁGINIS  caput,  ín  anato^ 
Sce  Caftjt  Gallin'agínis. 

GALLINAGO,  in  ormtbology,  a  bird 
called  in  fnglíííi  rhe  ínípe.    See  Snjpk, 

GALLING,  or  ExcoríatION,  in  jíic* 
dicine,    See  Ejícorjatiom, 

Galling  of  a  hnrfes  lazki  a  diforder  oc> 
calioned  by  heat,  and  the  chafii)g  or 
pinchíng  of  the  fadd le- 
lo order  to  prevent  it,  fome  tajee  a  hind's 
fkin  weil  garniíhed  with  hair,  and  firit 
neatly  under  the  pan n el  of  thé  fáddb,  fo 
that  the  hairy  fidí  may  he  nextthe  !i  01  (e. 
When  a  horfe's  baek  í&  gatled  ti  pon 
a  journey,  take  out  a  IjrtVé  of  'the  ftuffiug 
of  the  pannel  over  the  fwelling,  and  lew 
a  pie  ce  of  íoft  whíte  leather  on  the  infrie 
ó£ the  pannel  5  anoint  the  part  with  falt 
bütter,  and  evei  y  cv^nmg  wi'pe  it  clean, 
rubbing  it  til!  ít  grow  foft,  anointing  it 

*  agaín  with  hutter,  or  for  want  of  that, 
with  greafe;  w.ilh  the  íwelling,  or  htirt, 
e*ery  eveníng  with  cold  water  and  fo 
and  ftrew  it  wiih  falt,  wbicb  íhouíd  bí 
left  on  till  the  borle  be  faddled  in  i¡ií 
morning, 

GALLIONj  or  GalleoNj  in  naval  afFairf, 
a  fort  of  flu'ps  employed  in  the  ce-aimEict 
of  tbe  Wtft-índies.  Tbe  Sp^sii ¡3rds 
féhd  annuílly  two  fleets  \  tbe  one  for 

.  México,  which  they  cali  tbe  flota,  and 
the  other  for  Peí  which  they  cali  the 
galíionír*  Stse  the  arricie  FLOTA. 
By  a  genEiat  regula! ion  made  in  Spaín, 
it  has  been  etbbliflted,  that  the  re  ihonfii 
be  t welve  men  of  war,  and  üve  tender^ 
annually  fittfd  out  for  the  armada  or 
galleó fr«  i  ei^hf  fliips  óf  fix  hundred  tm 
borden  each-  and  ihree  tenders,  oneoí 
an  hundred  ious3  for  the  iíland  Mar- 
garita, and  two  oí  ei^hty  each,  ta  íol- 

:  low  the  armada :  for  the  New  Spain  ílítfj 
i     -  w 
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t\vo  fhips  of  fut  hundred  tons  each,  ahd 
two  tendere  of  etghty  each  ;  and  for  the 
Honduras  fteet,  two  fhips  of  ftve  hundred 
ton s  each  ;  and,  in  cafe  no  fleet  h^p ped- 
ed to  fail  any  year,  threc  gallions  and  a 
terider  fhould  be  fent  to  New  Spain  for 
the  piafó. 

They  ^re  appoíuted  to  fail  from  Cádiz, 
in  January,  tbat  they  may  arrive  at  Parto- 
Bello  about  the  middle  of  Apnl,  where 
th  e  fai  r  being  over,  they  m  a  y  t  a  k  e  aboard 
the  ptate,  and  be  at  Havanna  with  it 
about  the  middle  of  june*  vvbere  they 
are  ¡oined  by  the  flota,  that  they  may 
retttrn  to  Spain  wítb  the  gres  te  r  fafety. 
GALLÍQTV  a  fanall  gally  defigned  onJy 
for  chace,  carrytng  only  one  maft}  and 
two  or  tbree  pattereroes  \  it  can  both 
fatl  and  row,  and  has  fueteen  or  twenty 
car*.  All  the  fe  amen  on  bbsrd  are  foU 
-  diers,  and  each  has  a  muíket  by  him  on 

quttring  his  oar. 
GAXLÍ PAG O-islands,  are  fitu at ed  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean   on  both   fides  the 
equator,  between  £5°  and  90*%  weft  Jon- 
gimde,  an^l  about  four  hundred  miles 
weít  of  Peni. 
GALLÍPOLI,  a  port-town  of  europea  n 
Turky,  fituated  at  the  entrante  of  the 
Pmpontis,  01  $pa  of  ¡Vfarrnorá,  about  ico 
miles  fouth  wett  of  Gonítantinople  ;  ealt 
long.  28o,  and  north  lát.  40o  45, 
Gallipoli  tí  aho  3  port  to^'n  of  the  ktng- 
dcrn  of  Naples,  fimated  on  the  gulph  of 
Otranto,  about  twenty  three  miles  weft 
eaft  lona:,  io°a  and  north 


of  tbat  city 
laL  4ú*  a  s'. 
GALLlUMj  LADIES-BEDSTRAW,  il>  bo- 

tany,  a  gemís  of  the  tetraudria mono- 
gynU  claís  of  plants,  the  fiower  of  which 
is  a  quadrífid  íinglc  petal,  without  any 
tube,  and  placed  fhtwife  ;  the  fruit  ron- 
íiíis  of  two  globofe  bodies,  growing  cloíe 
together}  but  not  adhering,  and  contain- 
ing  each  a  lingle  ícidhey^fkiped  feedí  It 
i*  ib  id  to  be  an  excelknt  aírringenu 

PALLO,  an  ífland  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
near  rhe  cosít  of  Peí  vi,  about  aoo  miíea 
weít  of  Popayan  :  weít  longitude  So^  and 
north  latitude  a°  r  5'. 

Callo  ra  airo  a  town  of  I:aly,  ten  miles 
íbuth  of  Ancon-i. 

Gallo,  or  Punt©  cjaí  lOj  a  fea-port  of 
Ceyion,  fuhjecl  to  the  Dutch  i  eaft  lang- 
¿Vi  and  north  lat.  6pf 

GALLON,  a  mea  [ore  cf  capacity  both  for 
díy  and  1  i  quid  ihings,  containing  four 
quarts  ;  but  thefé  cjuarty,  a  mi  cfjníeqnent- 
)y  tlte  gallón  nfelfj  wre  díffTent,  accord- 
iíig  to  the  quatiiy  of  the  thing  mea  fu  red  : 
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for  ín  (ranee,  the  wine-galfon  con  ta  in  5 
1131  rubíc  inrhe^,  and  hoíds  eíghr  pounds 
averdupois  of  puré  water  ¡  the  beer  and 
ale  gallons  confaín  182  folíd  inchee,  and 
holds  ten  pounds  three  ounces  snd  a 
quarter  averdupoís,  of  \vater ;  and  the 
gaQon  for  zorn,  mea],  &¿t  3.7 ^  J  cubic 
inches,  and  holds  nine  poutids  thirtten 
onnees  of  puré  water. 
GALLOON»  in  commerce,  a  narrow  thick: 
kind  of  f?rretj  or  Iac*t  ufed  to  'edge  or 
border  cloaih^,  fometímes  made  of  wool, 
and  at  other  times  of  go]d  oríilver. 
GALLO Pj  in  the  manegef  a*inotion  of 
a  horftí  that  runs  at  full  fpeed,  in  whích 
inakíng  a  kind  of  Jeap  forwards,  he 
Jifts  both  his  fos  e  legs  alnioít  at  the  fame 
time  i  when  thefe  are  in  the  air,  ¡ufl 
lipón  the  point  of  touching  the  gronnd, 
he  litis  both  his  hind-Iega  almoft  at 
once, 

A  horfe  in  ^alloping  forwardT!,  may 
lead^vith  whích  fore4eg  he  pleafes,  tho* 
horfes  do  it  moflí  commonly  with  their 
right  fore-lcg  j  bnt  with  whatever  fore- 
they  lead,  the  hmd-Jeg  of  the  fame 
fide  muñ  foJIow  it,  otherwife  their  legs 
are  faid  to  be  díílmíttd.  To  lemedy 
this  diforder,  the  rider  muft  ftay  the 
horfe  a  little  upon  the  hand,  and  give 
him  the  fpur  on  the  contrary  fide  to  that 
in  which  he  is  dífunited. 
.  In  a  elide,  a  horfe  is  always  to  lead  with 
the  fu  re  legj  withi.n  the  tvim  j  otherwífe 
lie  is  fiíd  to  gaüop  falft  ¡  but  here  too# 
the  hínd  leg  of  the  fame  fide  muft 
fotlow.  < 
QALLOPADE,  in  the  manege,  alfo  fcerm- 


ed  the  fine  gallopade»  the  íhort  gallop, 
the  líftening  gallopj  and  the  galJop  of 
the  fchool,  is  a  hand-gallop,  ín  which 
a  horfe  gaílopíng  upon  one  or  two  treads^ 
¡s  weJI  unítedj  wdl  knit  together9  and 
weü  coupled.  Henee  k  ís  faid,  that  a 
horfe  makes  a  g^Uopade,  and  works  wítfi 
one  h aunen  ;  that  Íst  iníiead  oF  going 
upon  one  treadj  whether  ríght-out,  or  irt 
a  circle,  he  has  one  haunch  kept  in  fub- 
jiíRionj  let  the  tum  or  change  of  the 
hand  be  what  ít  will ;  ib  that  the  ínner 
haunch,  which  iooks  10  the  center  of  the 
ground  is  more  narrowed,  "and  comes 
nearer  to  the  center  than  the  moulder; 
and  thus  the  hoife  does  not  go  ahoge« 
tíiér  to  tr:u  fide,  and  hi&  way  of  woik* 
ing  h  a  little  mote  than  one  tiead,  and 
lome  what  lefs  than  two. 
GALLOWAY,  a  province  of  Seot-land, 
wh;ch  g\vc$  the  títle  of  earl  to  a  branch 
of  the  noble  farutly  of  Stuart, 
$  O  3 
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Jt  ís  tlivided  i  rito  two  dtftri£ls  j  the 
\yeftern,  called  Upner  Giltoway,  being 
the  lame  with  WigEonftiire  5  and  the 
eaftern,  or  ftewarfcy  of  Kirkcudbnght, 
eaUed  Lü^yer  Galioway. 
pALLOWAY  i  s  alio  the  capital  of  a  county 
^©f  the  íame  ñame,  m  the  piovince  of  Con* 
naught,  ín  Jrdand  t  wcft  Jpngf  9*  iz/* 
and  north  iac,  33o  i^', 
Ir  has  3  gccKt  port  and  is  ad  varita  ge- 
ouílv  fituated  for  a  fo»esgn  trade, 
$£Uu* Ga LLOWay,  abuiough  townofScot- 
i  and,  in  the  o¡urity  of  Wigton,  with 
which,  and  ib  me  other  bproughs,  it 
clafTes, 

an  tnítrnment  of  ptiniíhmentj 
on  which  ptrfoq¿  co^victed  of  felony, 
{Sfo  are  executed  by  hanging.  It  is 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  timber  fixedln 
the  earth,  wilh  a  beam  faftened  to  each 
on  the  top  i  or  with  three  pieces  of 
timber  fised  ín  the  earth,  witfi  three 
pieces  nn  the  fbp,  forrning  a  triang]e< 
fiALipws  ofaphitgh,  a  parí  of  the  pi.OttjgK- 
headríb  calted  by  firmas,  from  in  re- 
femhlaiice  10  the  common  gallows,  as 
Conn"¡tírig  of  three  pieces  of  timber, 
whereof  one  is  placed  tranfvtrfely  cver 
the  heads  of  the  oiher  Uvo,  See  the  ar- 
tícle  Plouc^í. 
Í&AIXS^  in  natural  b.iftory.  SeepA^L, 
Éarnefi- GaLLS,  among  fafi' icrs .    Se¿  the 

JALLOS,  the  Coc$,  in  ormthülpgy,  a 
*wel^known  dpmdHc  fowl,  the  head  of 
which  in  01  namented  with  a  lon^i  udiual 
flemy'cruft,  or  comb  s  the  wattlesare  two, 
□  nd  placed  longitudinal  ly  on  the  throat, 
This,  in  its  na tii ra  J  ible,  ís  a  Yery  ro- 
bu it  and  beautifúl  bhd.  variegated  with 
a  grea't  nutnber  ofelegant  colours,  See 
píate  CX,  r.  whe  e  ñQ  t,  repre- 
íeots  the  coininon  dunghill-cock,  and 
z,  the  hen- 

^ÍALLY,  in  printing.  a  fí  ame  ir-to  which 
the  compoftíor  empties  ihe  Unes  out  oí 
his  comporing-fltck,  and  in  which  be 
ties  tip  the  page  wben  it  Ís  competed, 
The  galíy  is  formed  of  an  oblong  fquare 
board,  with  a  ledge  on  three  fide?,  and 
a  grove  to  admit  a  f a!  fe-bo ttoiri,  calted  a 
galJy-flice, 

Pally,  in  the  fea- Jangua  ge,  íts  a  place 
m  the  coíik-roQ.m,'  where  tbe  grates  are 
ítít  up,  and  in  which  fjres  are  i.nade  fpjr 
roiftín^  or  bothng  tht;  Vi^daLs. 

GalLy- woíivt,  in  ^oologv,  tb^e  englí/h 
ñame  of  iht  julus  ojf  author^s,  See  the 
ai  ticte  juLus. 

G  AMüEZÓH,  or  Gameaj  in  antíquity, 


a  kind  of  foft  quilted  waíftcoat,  woru 
under  the  coat  of  maü  to  prevent  m 
Juirtíng  the  body-  It  was  made  of  wqoI 
orcottopj  quilted  between  two  ftufts,  anj 
was  alio  called  cou,nterpo¡nrt 
OAMBEA  a  greatrivfírofiVfjiea,  which, 
running  í'rom  eaít  to  weít  falls  inte  the 
Atlantic  ocean  in  i^.9  north  Jat.  and 
weft  long. 

¡  It  is  faid  to  be  navigable  for  iloops  6o  a 
miles*  Ahout  ten  k aguas  up  this  1  ¡ver 
h  Jaméis  JGand,  a  íettlemem  belongbg 
to  GreatEritain  j  it  is  very  ímall,  beíng 
h¡s  than  a  rrdle  in  circumference,  bm  ¡3 
defended  by  a  fort. 

GAMBQGE  is  a  concreted  vegetable 
juice,  the  produce  of  two  trees,  borh 
c^lkd  by  tliíi  Indiana  caracapullij  and  is 

Í>a|Üy  of  a  gummy?  and  partiy  of  aiÉ* 
inous  nal  are.  It  |s  bronght  to  us  either 
in  form  of  orbicular  m  a  fíes,  or  of  cy- 
1  i  nd  r  ical  rolls  of  vanons  fizes  \  and  is 
a  den  fe,  compael,  and  hYm  texture,  and 
pf  a  bea  o  t  i  ful  y  elJo  w.  It  is  ohiefly  bi  otight 
tpus  from  Camba] a,  ín  the  EaltJndieí, 
eaEled  alfo  Cambodja,  and  Cambogia ; 
and  from  thence  it  has  obtaíned  its  ñames 
oícambadium,  cambogíum,  and  gamT 
bogium, 

It  is  a  very  rpngb  and  Itrong  purge ;  ít 
operares  both  by  vpmítand ítool,  and  hoiti 
wáys  with  mueh  Y¡otencea  almoft  ín  the 
r  ^nítant  ín  which  it  is  íwídlowed  j  but  ye| 
without  gnping.  ít ,  requires  caütion 
and  jydgment  in  adminiítring  it^  biit 
thpíe  who  khow  how  to  ^ive  ít  propíily, 
find  it  an  excellent  remedy  in  droplieíj 
cachexies,  janndice,  afthmasy  catai'rh-j 
and  in  the  wortt  cutanepus  eruptionsi 
Its  d9Íe  is  from  two  or  thne  grainí  ¡ 
íixj  eight  or  ten  :  four  grains  ^  ncral] 
opérate  brifkly  without  vomitmg,  aníl 
eight  or  ten  grains  nfually  vomit  biilkJy, 
and  afterwards  pnrge  downwai  ds. 
Ic  is  at  preíént  much  more  efteemed  !iy 
painters  in  wa,ter  colourfj  than  by  phy. 
íkians» 

GAME,  íudiiS)  in  general,  figníñes  any  ¡ 
divtiíion,  or  fpoit,  that  is  perfoitpctl 
w  i  1  h  regu  larlty,  a n  d  re (t ra  i ned  t o  riain 
rules.  See  the  Anide  Gaming. 
pímes  are  ufua]¡y  díítin  guiflied  itito 
thote  of  exercife  and  addjrefs,  and  thofí 
of  hazard.  To  the  firít  beíong  cheís, 
tennif,  bilHatds,  wreftling,  £f<\  and 
the  latter  thoie  performed  with  cards  üf 
dicCj  as  back-gammon^  ombre,  picqnffj 
wbiltj  ¿Tr.  See  the  artides  Cu^i 
Back-gammon,  &c. 

Gamüs,  iudi,  ¡n  antiqtiitv,;  were  pablií 
4  x  *  diverfe 
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divernons,  exhibí  ted  on  foíemn  occa- 
¿rons*  Such,  among  the  Greeks,  were 
theolympk,  pythian,  i(r.hmian,  nemsean, 
féc.  games  ;  ano,  among  the  Rpmans, 
the  apollinarian,  circenñan,  capitoline, 
6ff,  games.  See  the  anides  Qlymfic, 
Pythian,  Éfr, 

Xt  was  alfo  cnftomary,  among  thrGreeks, 
for  peifons  of  qualíty  ta  i nlt.it ate  games, 
^ith  all  forts  of  exercifes,  as  runnjng, 
wreíiling»  boxing,  ©V.  at  the  .fu  n  erais  of 
the  ir  friends,  to  do  them  honour,  and 
pender  thcir  death  more  remar  kabie* 
Thia  pra&iee  is  frequently  mentíoned  by 
antíent  writers,  as  Miltiades's  funeral  in 
He  rodo  tus,  Braftdas's  in  Thucydides, 
Timoleon'&in  Plutarch,  with  man  y  more. 
Ñor  was  tliis  ©oftom  peculiar  to  latef 
ages,  {mee  we  fitid  the  defcripüon  of 
Pa  troclas  funeral  games  ta  Ices  un  the 
gteatelt  part  of  one  of  Homero  ilíads  ¡ 
and  even  prior  to  tliis,  Oedipus's  funeral 
h  faid  to  have  been  folemmzed  with 
fporis. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  re  were  three 
forts  of  games,  viv.  faered,  honorary, 
and  ludicrous.  The  firlt  were  inllituted 
irrwuediaiely  in  honour  of  fome  deíty 
or  hero,  of  whích  kind  were  tbofe  al- 
ready  mentioned,  together  with  the  an- 
guila tes,  florales,  palatrní,  fite.  The 
íteond  clafs  were  thofe  exhibited  by  prí- 
vate perfons,  at  their  own  expence,  in 
order  ro  pie  a  fe  the  pcople,  and  íngratiate 
ihemfelves  with  them,  to  make  way  for 
their  own  preferment  i  fudí.were  the 
combáis  of  gtadiaíors,  the  fcenic  games, 
and  other  amphitheatrícal,  fports,  The 
íudicrous  games  were  much  or  ilie  ra  me 
nato  re  with  the  garres  of  ex  ere  i  fe  and 
hazard  among  ust  fuch  were  the  lodos 
trcjaniis,  tefler^e,  talí,  trochus,  &c.  See 
the  article  Trojan  Ga^e,  Efe 
By  a  dteree  of  the  román  fenate,  ít  was 
enaaed,  that  ihe-public  games  ilion  Jd 
t>e  confenared,  and  United  whh  tile  wor- 
íliip  of  the  gbds  as  a  part  thereof;  whence 
\t  appears,  that,  feaíts,  facrifices,  and 
games,  made  up,  the  greateft  part,  or 
jather  the  whole,  of  the  extern  al  worüiíp 
ofttred  by  the  Romans  to  their  deities. 
plliers  d.iftingüiíh  the  tomata  games  hito 
i.  The  etpiatnan,  or  enrule 'games, 
which  were  che  fame  with  the  rii  ctnü'aiu 
The  gyrnnic  games,  wherein  were 
exhibhed  gladiatorkl,  and  other  íhews 
of  the  like  náiure  ;  thefe  were  í'acied  to 
Mars  and  Minerva,  3..  The  theauical 
¿ntertainmerus,  confifUng  of  if asedies, 


comedies,  balls,  &c*  thefe  were  (acred  to 
Apollo,  Bacchusj  Minerva,  Venus,  ££V, 
GamE,  in  law,  iignifies  bírds  or  prey,  ta-» 
ken  or  killed  by  fowling,  or  hunting, 
The  re  are  fe  ve  tai  ftatutes  íor  puniíhing 
ofFences  committed  by  perfons  not  quati- 
fied  by  law,  to  take  or  deftroy  the  game. 
The  antient  laws  ordain,  that  no  perlón 
malí  take  nheafanrs  or  partridges,  with 
engines  in  anotherTs  ground,  without 
his  licence,  on  fprfeiture  of  10L  and 
perfons  killing  arsy  pheafant,  psríridge^ 
pigeoñ,  duele,  harej  or  other  garfie,  f or- 
feit  sos- for  every  fowl.,  haré,  &c.  j% 
Hen-  VII.  1  jac.  I.  c,  17*  Confiables 
havtnga  ¡uftice  of  peace's  warrant,  may 
feareh  the  houfes  of  fufpecled  perfons  íii 
game  ¡  and  in  eaíe  any  be  there  found, 
and  they  do  not  give  a  good  aeco^irtt 
how  they  carne  by  ít,  fuch  per  fon  íhall 
ftirfeit  for  each  haré  or  -  pheafant;  par- 
tí id  ge,  S'r*  not  nnder  ñor  exeeeding 
sos,  Likewife  by  another  ftatute,  if  any 
bigler,  cbapman,  eanier,  ínn-keeper,  or 
viclualler,  íhall  have  in  his  cuftody  any 
hares,  .  pheafants,  partridges,  heath- 
game,  he  forfeits  for  every  haré  and 
íow],  5  I.  unlefs  the  fame  be  Tent  by  a 
perfon  qualified  to  kill  game,  The  fej]- 
ing  or  offeii ng  game  to  fale  i$  made 
liable  to  the  like  penalty  ¡  and  in  tliar 

.  cafej  if  any  haré,  &cñ  be  found  iri  a 
íliop,  fiff,  it  is  deemed  expofmg  it  to 
fale*  Perfons  not  qualified,  keeping 
dog?,  nets,  or  engines  to  kill  game,-on 
the  ir  convicción  before  a  juftice  of  peacer 
íhall  alfo  pay  5I,  or  be  íent  to  the  houfe 
of  corrección  for  ihree  monlhs,  4.  and 
5  W,  and  M,  e,  1  5  Ann.  c4  14. 
9  Ann,  The  penalties  for  deílroying 
game,  are  recoverableby  aclion,  as  well 
as  befbre  juft Ices  of  pcace,.-  by  S  Geot  1. 
c.  ig.  íf  a  perfon  hunts  any  game  on 
the  land  of  another,  fuch  other  cannot 
juílify  the  ktlling  of  his  dogs.  Wbere 
one  in  hunting  ítarts  a  haré  npon  his 
own  land,  and  then  foílows  and  kill»  íucix 
haré  in  another  perfon's  ground,  it  is 
lawful,  and  the  game  is  his  own  j  but 
wtiere  a  man  ftarts  a  haré  orí  anoíhefs 
land,  and  kilts  it  there,  he  is  fubjeíl  to 
an  afilón  oí  írüfpafs* 

GAME-COCK,  a  fighting  cock,  or  one 
kept  for  fpoitj  in  the  choice  óf  whkh, 
foLir  things  are  chiefly  to  be  regardedj 
<V&>  íliape,  eolour,  courage,  and  íharp 
heeL 

As  to  íhapej  a  game-cock  muíl  not 


be  chofen  uther  too  lar:  e_ 


or  too  i  mal] : 
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fhe  fírft  being  generally  unwieldy,  and 
nnaólive  \  toe  other  weak  and  tedious 
in  ftghting.  The  middle-fized  cock  is 
theref  *re  moít  proper  for  ibis  purpole,  as 
being  ftrong,  nimble,  and  eafily  matched  \ 
his  head  ought  to  be  fmall,  with  a  quick 
¡arge  eye  and  a  ftrong  beak,  whidi 
ihouLJ  be  cjookcd,  and  ín  coour  fult- 
able  to  the  plurae  of  his  feathérs  ;  the 
beam  of  bis  íeg  íhould  be  ftrong,  and 
of  the  colour  of  his  plume  1  his  Ipurs 
íhould  be  rotrgb,  long  and  íharp  3  a 
little  bending,  and  pointmg  ínward.  a. 
The  beft  colourfor  a  game-cock  is  either 
that:  of  a  grey,  yellow¿  or  red  :  the  pyed 
pite  raay  pafs  intUfFerenrly  V  but  the 
ívbíte  and  don  are  rareíy  known  to  be 
good  for  any  thmg>  If  his  neck  be  in- 
ireíted  with  a  fcarlet  complexión,  k  is  a 
figo  of  his  being  (tronga  luíty  and 
courageou?  t  whereas  a  palé  and  wan " 
complexión  denotes  him  fasnt  andun- 
healthy.  $■  His  cauiage  may  be  known 
by  bis  proud,  upright  ítanding,  and 
írately  tréad  in  waíkiflg  *  and  if  be  crows 
fi  equently  in  the  pen,  it  is  a  proof  of 
fpirit.  4,  His  íharpnefs  ofheel  is  known 
&n\y  from  obfervation  ín  fighting  j  ihat 
is,  when  at  every  1  ¡  Ííust  he  hits  fo  that 
be  draws  blood  from  bis  rtdverfítry  ;  gíld- 
iug  his  fpurs  continually,  and  at  every 
felow  t  h  reaten  i  r¡g  him  with  i m medíate 
íteatb, 

To  prepare  a  cock  to  fight$  1.  With  a 
paír  of  fine  ibears,  cnt  atl  his  muñe  off, 
üofe  to  his  neckj  from  ibe  bead  to  the 
fetting  of  the  fhoulders.  2.  Ctíp  off 
al]  the  feathers  froni  tbe  rail  clofe  to  his 
rurnp,  and  the"  redder^it  áppeair^,  the 
beiter  is  tbe  cock  in  conditíou* 
Spread  hrs  wíngs  by  the  length  of  the 
firft  riíing  f^ather  ;  and  cut  off  the  reft 
ílope-wiíe,  with  íbarp  pnínts,  that  in  his 
rtfmg  he  may  therewíih  endanger  an 
eye  of  bis  adves  faiy,  4.  Sera  pe,  íinooth 
anrf  fharpen  his  fpurs  with  a  ptn  knife  : 
«nd,  laftly,  fee  th¿ttheie  be  no  feathers 
on  (be  crown  of  bis  bead3  for  his  op* 
ponent  to  take  bold  of ;  and  morí! en  his 
head  all  o^er  with  your  rpíttiei 
GA  JVJE-HENj  íhould  be  of  ablack,  browns 
fpeckled  gfpy?  grizzle,  or  yetlow  cokmr  ¿ 
being  tufted  on  the  crow  n  denotes  coii- 
rage  and  tefolniion  ;  and  having  the  ad- 
difion  of  weapons^  conduces  very  míich 
tb  ber  é^ceilency,  Her  hody  íhould  be 
bip  and  well  poked  behindj  for  the  pro- 
ducción of  bpge  eggs,  A  general  re- 
tnark  is>  that  a  ríght  hen  of  the  game, 
fiom  a  dung'hilJ  cóck^  mil  bring  foith 


very  good  chickens  ¡  but  the  teít  game 
cock  from  a  dunghíl  hen,  will  never 
get  a  bird  fit  for  the  game* 
GÁME-KEÉPERSj  are  tnofe  wbo  bav« 
tbe  care  of  keeping  and  preferving  the 
gamef  and  are  appointed  to  that  office 
by  lordsof  msnors,  £Tít,  whonotbíing 
under  the  degree  of  efquire,  may,  by  a 
wiiting  nnder  iheir  bands  and  fealst  au- 
thorize  orte  or  more  game-keepeis,  who 
may  feíze  gnns,  dogs  or  ntts  uled  by 
unqualified  perfons  for  deftroymg  the 
ga me.  Ga  m e- k e e per S  are  alíb  to  be  per- 
fon  s  either  qualified'by  law  ro  kU\  the 
gante,  or  to  be  trnly  and  propedy  the 
fervantsof  the  lords  or  Jadíes  of  mnnors 
appointing  them.;  and  no  ^ame-keeper 
can  qualify  any  perfon  to  foch  end,  or 
to  keep  dogs,  &c,  5  Ann,  c,  14.  3 
Ann.  c.i5.  3  Geo,  I,  c.n. 
The  peHons  qualified  to  keep  gutis, 
doge,  c^f-  are  tbofe  who  have  a  free 
warren,  tooL  a  year  by  inheritsmee, 
or  for  Üfej  or  a  leafe  for  ninety-nine 
yeavs  of  150]*  per  annum,  alio  tbe  eldeft 
fons  of  eííj.uiresj  £f¿-.  zi  and  33  Car,  II, 

A  lord  of  a  tnanor  may  appoint  a  game- 
líeeper  withín  bia  manor  and  royalty  tt> 
kill  bares,  pheaíants,  paitridgei?,  ^ 
for  bis  own  ufe,  tbe  ñame  of  whom  is 
to  be  en  te  red  vtirb  tbe  clerk  of  tbe  peace 
of  the  comity  j  and  if  any  other  gamE* 
keeper,  or  one  legaliy  amhorízed,  under 
colour  of  his  autboíhy,  kxlh  game,  arjtí 
afidrwards  fells  it,  witbout  the  confent 
of  the  perfon  that  impowers  him,  he  is 
on  csnviclion  to  fuffer  corporal  punlíh- 
menf* 

G AMELIA,  ytk¡¿Y\\i&>  in  grecian  antí- 
quity,  a  noptial  feaft>  or  rather  facrifice, 
bdd  in  the  antíent  greek  famüies  on  ihe 
day  befare  a  marriage;  tbus  caíledj  from 
a  cultom  they  had  oí  íbaving  Lhemfelves 
on  this  occafion,  'and  prefenting  therr 
hair  to  fome  deíty  to  \ybom  they  had 
parti rular  objigHtions, 

GÁMELíON,  a  pocm,  oreompofitíoa  ín 
verítí  on  the  fnbjecl  of  a  marriage,  com- 
tnbnly  ralíed  an  ppiíbaíammm.  See  the 
mj  ti:  leEPlTHALAMIÜM. 

Gamelion,  in  antient  cbronology^  was 
tbe  eíghtb  month  of  tbe  Athen>an  yeatj 
con  ta  i  iv.  ng  twenty^nine  days,  snd  aa- 
fweríng  to  the  latter  part  of  onr  Jannary, 
and  beginning  of  Februáry»  It  was  tbus 
called,  as  being^  in  tbe  opinión  of  the 
A  ib  en  i  a  ns,  the  mott  proper  fealon  oftba 
year  for  mamare. 

GAMIííGj  the  ait  of  playing  or  prae* 
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tlfing  game,  partictdarly  tbofe  of 
bazarííj  as  cartfs,  dice,  tablea,  ÉTr. 
Gaminghas,  at  all  times,  been  Jooked 
on  as  a  thing  of  pemicious  confequence 
to  rhe  common-weahh  ¡  and  is,  therc- 
fore,  fe  ve  reí  y  prohibítcd  by  law.  The 
tote  33  Hín.  VIÍL  gives  juftices  of 
peace,  and  head  office  rs  i  o  corporations, 
a  power  to  enter  houfes  í'ufpeeled  of 
üalawfu!  games  ;  and  toarreft  the  garae- 
fters,  t"  ti  they  gtve  fecurity  not  to  play 
for  tbe  fviture.  Perfons  keeping  any' un- 
ía wfu  i  gáming-heuié,  are  fined  40  s,  and 
the  gamefters  6$.  8d.  a  time.  If  any 
perfons  by  frauda  deceít,  or  unlaw  ul 
device,  in  playíng  either  at  cards  or  dice, 
tables,  bowls,  cock  fijíhtíng,  horfe-rácéSj 
faot-racee»  &et  or  be  a  ring  a  íhare  in  the 
ftsk.es,  or  betting,  ^fhaü  wíh  any  ntoney 
01  valuante  thing  of  another,  he  (hall 
farféit  trebie  itíé  valué  thereof :  likewife 
¿f  any  per  fon  malí  pJay  at  any  of  the 
faíd  games  upon  tick,  and  not  for  ready 
money,  and  lofe  tbe  fum  of  100 1.  00 
credir,  at  any  one  meeting,  if  the  money 
be  not  paíd  down,  bis  íecurity  taken  for 
\l  fhali  be  void,  and  the  winner  becomes 
|Íab!eto  a  for  fe  ¡tu  re  of  treble  valué  of  fuch 
money  won*  16  Car.  JL  c*  7.  Not  only 
alt  notes,  bilis,  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  fecuritíes  gívcn  for  money  won  at 
gaming,  are  decía  red  void  \  but  alfa 
where  lands  are  gran  te  H,  they  íhall  go 
to  the  next  perfon  intitled,  after  the 
deceafe  of  the  perfon  fo  mcnmbeving  the 
fame:  perfons  lofmg  by  gaming  at  one 
time  lol.  may  reeover  the  money  loít, 
from  the  winner,  by  an  aclion  of  debt 
hrought  within  three  months  i  and  ori 
the  ioíer's  not  profeauing,  any  other 
peí  fon  may  lawíulty  do  ti,  and  recovec 
trebl  e  the  va  lu  e  w  ¡  ti  \  c  oíís .  9  A  n  11 . 
c.  ¡t¿  Thofe  who  eheat  at  cards,  dice, 
&c.  befides  their  forfei  tures,  ha  ve  in- 
ílifted  on  them  fucb  infamy  and  corpo- 
ralpunííhtnent,  asin  cafes  oi per  jury  5  and 
perfons  beatfogor  chajjenging  any  other 
perfon  to  %ht,  on  acconnt  oí  money 
won  by  gaming,  íhall  forfeit  all  their 
goois,  and  be  jrnprifoned  two  years  ; 
and  where  perfons  pby  that  have  no  vífi- 
ble  eftates,  and  do  not  make  it  appear 
that.  the  principal  part  of  their  mainte- 
nance  U  got  by  othir  meáns  than  gam- 
ing;, they  may  be  bound  to  their  good 
behaviour  by  iwo  ¡u  Sí  ices  of  the  pea  ce, 
•&c.  Stat.  ibid,  See  %  Geo.  II.  c,  ag( 
The  ace  of  hüart*:,  pharaoh,  bsfTet,  and 
haz^rd,  are  judged  to  be  lorteries  by 
cards  ordicej  and  perfons  whó  fet  up 
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thofe  games,  are  fabjeft  to  zoo  1.  penalty» 
.  And  every  adventnrer»  who  Oía II  play. 
ftake,  or  punt  at  them,  forfeits  50 1, 
Alio  any  fales  of  houfes,  goods,  plafcp 
6Tf.  in  fuch  a  way,  are  void,  and  the 
thíngs  forfei ted  to  any  who  will  fue  for 
the  fame.  ti  Geo.  II.  c.  i%. 
Laivs  o^Gamikc*  T  h  efe  a  re  fon  n  ded  on 
the  doctrine  of  chances.  See  the  artick 
Chance. 

Mr(  de  Morvre,  ín  a  treatífe  de  Menfur» 
Sortís,  has  computedthe  varíety  of  chan* 
ees  in  ígveral  cafes  tbat  oceur  in  gaming 
the  laws  of  which  may  be  underlood  by 
what  foJIows. 

Suppofe  p  the  number  of  cafes  ¡n  wbích 
an  event  may  happen,  and  y  the  number 
of  cafes  whereín  it  may  not, happen,  botíi 
íides^  have  tbe  degree  of  probabillty^ 
which  is  to  each  other  as  p  to  y. 
If  two  gamefters,  A  and  B,  engage  on 
this  footing,  that,  jf  the  cafes  p  happen, 
A  íhall  win^  but,  if  q  happen,  B  ihatt 
win,  and  tbe  Hakebe^i ;  the  chance  of  A 

will  be  tíL,  and  thai  of  B  conft- 

quentíy,  if  they  fe  11  the  expeítancie?,  they 
íliould  ha ^e  that  for  them  refpecTiveljf, 
If  A  and  B  play  with  a  fingí e  díe,  oti 
this  conditiont  that,  if  A  throw  two  or 
more  a  ees  at  eight  throws,  he  íhall  win  5 
othervnfe  B  íhall  win ;  wbat  is  the  ra  tío 
of  their  chances  ?  Sin  ce  íbero  is  but  one 
cafe  whereín  an  ace  may  tnrn  up,  and 
five  wherein  it  may  not,  let  nzz.  i ,  and 
¿~  5.  And  again,  íince  there  are  eight 
thiows  of  the  die*  let  n~%\  and  you 
w  i  1 1  h  ave  ^4-¿í  w—  bn — n  a  ¿f:— t  ,  to  ¿*  ^ 
ti  ahn~\  :  that  is,  the  chance  of  A  will 
be  to  that  of  B,  as  66^9.01  to  101565*5, 
or  nearly  as  s  to  3, 

,  A  and  B  are  cíigaged  at  Jingle  quoits, 
and,  after  playing  íbme  time.  A  wants 
4  of  being  up,  and  B,  6  ;  but  B  ís  fo 
much  the  better  gámefter,  that  his  chanco 
again ít  A  npon  a  ííngle  throw  would  be 
a3  3  to  a;  wbat  is  the  ratio  of  their 
chances  ?  Sinee  A  want«  4,  and  B  6, 
the  game  will  be  ended  at  nine  throws  j 

-  tbíiiefore,  raífe  a+b  to  the  nintb  power, 
and  it  will  be  4-9  b  +  36  a1  b  £-¡- 
§4^6¿3-f  iz$  ¿is¿*+  nó¿íHS3  to  S4 
a^b^1-^  ^aa  P  +  ü  abs+p  ;  Call>  3, 
and  bzt  ano"  you  wil!  have  the  ratio  of 
chances  in  numbers,  <viz,>  1750077  to 
19404?* 

A  and  B  play  at  finóle  quoíts,  and  A 
is  the  beíl  gameíler,  íb  that  he  can  gioe 
B  a  in  3;  what  is  the  ratio  of  their  cu  an- 
ees 
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ees  at  a  ívngle  throw  ?  Suppofe  the  chan- 
ces ai  £  to  i,  and  raífe  £  +  r  to  its  cnbe, 
vehrch  wül  be  %3+3  ss2-h  ^<>w 
£nce  A  cóukt  give  B  2  out  o¡  +f  A  might 
undertake  to  win  three  throws  running  ; 
and,  coisítquently,  the  chances  in  this 
es  Se  wSII  be  as  k3  to  3£T4-  3&+  r  ■  Henee 
x*=ixz+iz+i  5  or,  as'  +  sa"^ 

32+1 .    And,  thérefore,  k^/i—e-H  > 

and,  coníec^uently,  ~  — ~ — — r>  The 

chances*  thérefore,  are-  — *  atid  r, 

lefp^iyely.  ;  %/2  1 

Agutí]  fuppofe  I  have  r»o  wager*  de- 
pendm^  in  thefiift  of  which  I  have  3  to 
*  2  the  beít  of  the  Ir,  ati^  ha  the  téco*d  7 
to  4,  what  is  the  piobability  Iwin  boih" 
wagers  ? 

jt  The  probability  of  winning  the  hVít  is 
¿§  that  is  the  number  of  chances  I  have 
lo  win,  dmded  by  the  riünihér  oí  all  the 
chances;  the  probability  o\  winning  the 
j'econd  is  t-J  ;  tberefoj  e^  mnltiplvingthefe 
tvvo  tragiona  togetber,,  the  product  wiil 
h$  which  ts  the  probability  óf  winn- 
¡ñg  borh  wagers.  Now,  this  fi  aclion  be- 
ing  fubtracled  from  r,  the  remaínder  is 
4^.,  which  is  the  probability  I  do  not  win 
both  wagers  j  thérefore  the  odds  againft 
me  are  34  ta  zu 

a.  If  í  wou'd  know  wbat  the  prnbabili- 
ty  is  of  winníng  the  firr>,  and  lofing  the 
fecond,  i  argne  tlut^  1  the  probability  of 
v*Ínn¡ng  the  fiiít  is  ^  the  piobability  of 
Jofmg  the  fecond  is  Ty  ;  thérefore  m  ulti- 
ptyirig  *  by  -¡-f  >  the  produfl  j%  wíll  be 
thé  prQbabtüfyof  my  winningthe  firír^nd 
lofmg  the  feedriü  j  which  beíng  lubtraft- 
ed  from  i,  tfieii  wijl  remata  which 
¡S  the  probabílíty  I  do  not  win  the  firft, 
and  at  the  Ta  me  timé  lote  the  fecond. 

3,  Tr  [  worild  know  what  the  probabi- 
Jity  is  of  wiríning  the  fecond,  and  at  the 
lame  time  tafing  the  fii  ft^  I  Íhv  thns  :  (be 
pt  ibibslity  of  winnin^  the  fecond  is  I-J  j 
ihe  píobabiiíty  of  ¡ofin^  the  fidt  is-^¡ 
thérefore^  muttipiyíng  tli  efe  tvvo  fraclions 
togetber,  the  prodnft  -Í4  is  the  probabi- 
liEv  I  vvin  the  fecond,  and  alfo  loEe  the 
ñrñ. 

4.  IF  T  wonld  know  what  the  probabi- 
lity h  of  lufing  both  wa^eis,  I  fay,  the 
pr^babílvry  oí  loHng  the  mft  is  |>  and  the 
proaarjiSity  o¿"  lofing  (he  fecond  T|t  there- 
foiej  ihe  prpb^i.biUty  of  Sefm^  them 
both  is  -  *  i  which  btíag  fubtiaíted  frem 
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i,  there  remaros  ||  ¡  thérefore^  the  odds 
ofjoíing  both  wagers  is  4.7  to  8, 
This  way  of  reafoning  is  applicable  to 
the  happening  or  failing  of  any  evems 
tbat  may  fall  under  confideration,  Thus 
¡FI  woold  know  what  the  probability  is  of 
mifUng  ao  ace  foiir  times  together  wlth  a 
die,  this  I  confider  as  the  failing  of  four 
difieren t  events,  Now  the  probability  of 
miffing  che  firlt  is  ¿,  the  fecond  té  alfo  ¿p 
the  third  and  the  fourth  j,\  thérefore 
the  probability  of  miííiilg  it  four  times  to* 

gether  is  4X*XéX?StfH »  bc- 
ing  fubtia6li'd  from  1,  tbcre  tvilj  remain 
Tf^-¿forthe  probability  of  tbroíwing  it 
once  or  o f tener  in  fon  r  times  t  thérefore 
tbe  odds  oí  throwing  an  ace  in  fout  tíme^ 
íí  67"  to  625- 

Eut  if  the  ílinging  of  an  ace  was  under- 
taken  in  three  times,  the  probability  of 
mifíing  it  three  times  wonld  be  £X¿X 
^  —  j  which  be  ing  fubtraífed  from 
i,  there  will  remain  for  the  proba- 
bility of  throwing  it  once  or  oftener  in 
three  times  :  thérefore  the  odds  againít 
throwing  it  in  three  times  are  115  to  91, 
A^pin,  fuppoíé  wé  would  know  the  pro- 
bability  of  throwing  an  ace  once  in  four 
times,  and  no  more  t  fince  the  probabi- 
Juv  ot  throwing  it  the  firíi  time  is  ¿,  and 
of  miílino  ¡t  tlie  otber  three  times  is  %X 
it  follows  that  the  probability  of 
throwing  it  the  firít  time,  and  miííing  if 
the  other  thiee  fuccefllve  tímeí,  is  §X¿X 
■|X|;— 5  hut  hecaufe  it  is  poíübíe 
to  hit  it  every  throw  as  well  as  the  íirÍrF 
it  fallowSj  that  the  probability  of  throw* 
ing  it  once  in  fonr  throws,  and  miíTiog 

the  other  three,fis  ^'l^S^'ríSi  which 

being  fubtracled  from  1,  theie  wíll  re- 
matn  T¿|¿  for  the  probability  of  throw- 
ing it  once,  and  no  inore,  in  fonr  times, 
Thérefore,  if  o^e  undertólce  lo  throw  a  ti 
ace  once,  and  no  more,  in  four  times,  M 
has  500  to  796  the  worfl:  of  the  lay,  of 
5  to  %  vet  y  néar, 

Snppofe  two  evenfs  are  Aich,  tínt  one  of 
them.  has  twice  as  marry  chances  to  come 
11  p  as  fhe  other,  what  is  the  prohabiiity" 
that  the  event,  which  has  the  greaser 
number  of  chances  to  come  op.  does  not 
h  ppefl  iwice  befofe  che  other  h^jipeiíS 
once,  wbich  is  the  cafe  of  ffir>gmg 
7  with  ru-  o  dice  before  4.  on^e  ?  Sirce 
the  ntímber  of  chances  are  as  1  to  1,  tl«e 
probabtJity  oi  \\\*  Sfft  h'apjjenii^  befprtí 
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the  feconrl  is  §«  bnr  ihe  prohabílíry  of  its 
happe'img  twjce  befo  re  ir,  is  bui  Jx|  or 
*  ;  ih:- re  Ib  re  ir  is  5  to  4  feven  do^s  not 
¿Orne  fap  twíce  befar*  fonr  once. 
But,  íf  it  wcre  d.emanded,  what  tmift  lie 
the  propor  ion  oí  the  faciíities  oí  the 
coming  up  of  two  events,  to  make  that 
w  h  i ch  has  i  he  moít  chances  come  up 
twicc,  befo  re  the  other  comes  up  on ce  .? 
Tlie  anfwer  is  1%  to  5  ver  y  nearlyj  whence 
it  fclfcttis,  rbat  the  probahility  of  throw- 
ing  tbe  firífc  bcfore  the  fccond  is  -i?,  and 
the  probablh'ty  of  tbrowing  ít  twíce  is 
tyXtti  01'  lí|>  rherefore,  the  prpbai 
bility  oí  not  doiag  ít  i  s  therefore 
the  otitis  a^ainít  ir  are  as  145  to  ¡  4.4, 
wiiich  corees  vhíj  nejar  an  c^.uilify. 
-Sirppofe  ihere  ís  a  heap  of  ihirtecn  cards 
of  orre  colour,  and  ano!  Ser  heap  of  í-hír- 
tCÉii  cards  of  another  coloor,  what  is  the 
probabtlity  th^t,  taking  -one  cartS  at  a 
véqture  ouf  of  each  heap,  I  íhall  rake  00 1 
the  two  acés  ? 

The  probabilky  of  taking  the  ace  ont  of 
the  firlt  heap  is  r|,  the  piobabüiíy  of 
taking  the  ace  out  of  the  fecond  hesp  is 
therefore  the  protaíbiliry  of  tajiing 
out  hotli  ace s  i s  -¡  \ ys  .  '  ,  w hich 
being  íubtracted  írom  ifl  Hiere  wil]  re- 
inal ti  -j  J;|  i  therefore  the  odds  agairift  me 
are  [63  to  I. 

In  cafes  whtre  the  everrts  depend  on  one 
anoiber  the  manner  of  argutrig  is  fo;ne- 
what  al  te  red/  Tlius,  fuppole  that  out 
oí  one  finóle  heap  of  ih  titeen  csrds  of  one 
colour  I  ftiould  undertaké  to  take  ent 
firft  the  ace  ;  an  d,  fecondly,  the  two: 
though  the  probability  of  taking  on  l  ího 
ace  be  and  the  probability  of  taking 
out  the  two  he  likewífe  T*  -  yet  the  ace 
beingfoppoTed  astaken  oiit  already,  there 
will  rfiraa*in  only  twelve  caids.in  ihz  lien 
vrhich  will  make  the  probabiNty  of  Mking 
out  the  two  ro  be  T¿  ^  tbeiefbre  íhe  pro- 
ba bílity  oí  taking;  otit  the  ace,  and  then 
íhe  two»  will  he  ^fXi4« 
ín  tíhis  h\}  queiíion  the  two  ev^i^t?  ha  ve 
a  de  pende  rice  on  each  other,  which  cotí- 
filis  ín  thi?,  that  one  of  the  «venís  being 
fuppofed  m-híTing  happened,  íjie  pt  oha- 
bility  of  thf  othei's  bappeniTi^  is  thertby 
aíteredí  But  rhe  cafe  is  not  ío  in  the  two 
heaps  of  eards, 

íf  (he  cvents  in  quefíion  be  n  m  nnnibei', 
and  be  fu  di  as  ha  ve  the  faitie.  mimber  a 
ol  chancea  by  wh¡cli  they  m:i  y  happen^ 
and  hkewjfe  die  úme  riumber  ¿  of  cíían- 
ces  by  whidi  they  (wavj¡  rjífe  ¿í-h¿  i  o 
tiie  power        ,^tld  if  ü  ánd  B  biáy  to- 


getber,  on<:onditíon  that  if  etth?r  one  or 
more  of  the  events  in  qnelíion  happen, 
A  fililí  win,  and  B  lo  fe.  rhe  probability 

of  Avs  winning  will  bz-~*~L 


tiiat  of  B"*s  winning  m\]  hli- 


anijL 


for 


wben  a-\-h  ís  aíhialiy  raifed  to  the  power 
rj:  fhe  dhly  tenn  in  wbich  a  dees  nococ- 
oiris  the  M\bn:  tberefore,  allrheterms 
huí  the  laít  are  fávoúrable  to  A- 
Thns  ¡f  nz^iy  raid.  11  £  a-^b  to  thé  cube 
a  5  4-  3  -  ¿  ^  A  ?  -J-  ^  3í  -aJl  the  terms 
bar  ¿3  will  be  favouvable  to  A  \  and  tb e re- 
to re  the  probabiliry  of  A    wi>i  n  i  ng  will  be 

— — -t^-' — —  %  or  — :t--^~  ;  and 

the  probabílííy  of  B*s  winning  will  be 

-   ;■- .   Bnt  if  A  and  B  pía  y  on  con- 

diti'on,  that  íf  either  two  or  more  of  the 
events  ín  queftion  happenj  A  malí  win  ; 
btit  in  cafe  one  only  liappcn,  or  none,  B 
flirdl  win  y  the  proba  bility  of  A's  winning 


Wi 


;n  bt: 
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for 

the  only  two  terms  in  which  ^  ¿7  do€S 
notoccuri  are  the  two  iaft,  ^/s;.  ?iabn~~* 
and 

GAMMONíNG»  amotig  fe  amen,  denotec 
ítveral  Unns  of  rope  ta4ttn  round  the 
iiowfprit,  and  reeved  throügh  boles  in 
knees  of  the  \\t*úy  for  the  greater  lecu- 
ritv  of  the  bqwfprit* 

GAMMÜ  r3GAM,  Gamma,  orGAMWA- 
üt,  ín  mu  líe,  a  fc^le  whercon  v/e  learn 
to  foiind  (he  naulical  notes,  utt  re¡  miyfciy 
0i  la,  in  their  fe  vera!  orders  and  difpo- 
"t;  ti  on  s .  See  Note  and  S  c  ale, 
The  inven  t  ion  of  this  fea  le  is  owing  to 
Guido  Areiíne'i  tho"  it  is  oct  fo  pro- 
perly  an  ínvcntíon  as  an  improvenieint  on 
the  díagram,  or  í>ate  cf  the  Gvecians. 
Sce  the^astscle  Diagram. 
The  gammut  is  alfoc^lhd  the  harmóni- 
ca I  band,  by  rrafon  that  G nido  made  ñ t  ít 
ule  of  The  figure  ot  the  hand  to  de  mon- 
jil ite  the  progreflion  of  his  fouruU* 
Guido,  findíñgthediftgra¡n  oftbeanueiifs 
of  too  fín^l!  an  extení,  added  five  mote 
chords  or  nott-s  to  it ;  one  IscJow  the 
ps  olla  mba  no ti  ros  of  ihe  antientSj  ar?íí 
ipxit  abo  ve  the  nete  liypfíbolaeoTf*  The 
firft  he  caij  d  hypo-pioílambanontenbs, 
and  den  oled  it  by  üie  ietter  G>  or  the 
£  P  greefc 
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greek      gamma  ;  which  note  bemg  at  feries  or  columna,  the  firft  calíed  durum; 

the  head  of  thefcalej  occafioned  the  whole  the  fecond  natural,  and  the  third  molle,^ 

fcale  to  be  caüed  by  the  náme  of  garn^  or  reprelented  by  the  íoüowing  (¿heme, 
gammut,  This  fcale  is  dívidcd  into  three 

The  GÁÜVT  or  Se  Ale  of  Guipo, 
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The  ufe  qf  thís  fcale  h  to.  make  the  paf- 
fages  and  tianfitions  fmm  B  molle  to  B 
cVrum,  by  me^ns  oí  iones  and  ftrmitones* 
The  feries  cf  B  natural  ífanding  between 
the  oiher  two>  commu  nica  tes  with  botb, 
io  t|iat  tp  ñame  the  chord  of  the  fcale  by 
the  fe  fy  Hables  j  if  we  v^ould  have  the  femi- 
Jones  ín  their  natural  places,  <viz.  b}  cy 
and  e}ft  ihen  we  apply  ut  to  £  $  and  af- 
íer  la  we  go  into  the  tenes  oi  B  natural, 
at  fa  \  and  after  the  la  of  this,  we  return 
fo  rhe  formpr  at  mi  \  and  fo  on.  And 
we  may  begin  at  ui  in  ^  and  pafs  jnló  the 
firíi  feries  at  mi*  and  then  back  to  the 
¿thej:  at  Jat  by  which  meansthe  one  tran- 
istíon  is  a  femiEone,  ¿7,  and  the 
gíjje^  a  tfjne^     sí/,   To  fóJlow  the  or- 


der  of  B  molle,  we  míy  begín  wrtli  utm 
c  urj]  and  make  each  femitone  aftír  ik 
fame  marmeN 

Henee  came  the  barbsrous  ñames  ofgaT 
mut^arc,  Emi?  ^¡r-  but  what  pwplwí 

■  wofk  ís  here  witli  fo  many  difiere nt  íyl- 
hbles  appiied  ro  each  chord,  and  all.w 
rnark  the  places  of  t>ie  femitonts,  wbitli 
the  fimple  letteVs  a,  ht  c}  bzc  áo  as  M 
and  with  more  ea(e» 
Several  alterations  have  been  madeii>i^ 
gammnt,  M.  le  Murs  párticnlarly  M 
a  feventh  fyllable,  vtK.fi;  and  theEng* 
Jifh  ufually  throw  out  tbat  and  ut>  and 
make  the  other  í'erve  for  all,  as^illbe 
íliewn  under  tbe  article  Solfai^g. 

Gammut,  or  Gamm,  is  alío  the  firlroj 
a  íHI 


GAN 


GAN 


graveft  note  in  the  modern  Peale  of  muñe, 
mereafon  whereoí  h  fliewn  under  the 
preceding  arríele. 

GANDER,  in  ornithology,  the  male  of  [he 
goote-kilidj  one  of  which,  it  is  faid, 
will  Peí-ve  five  geefe.    See  Goqse, 

GANG,  ¡p  the  fea  language,   ihe  Pame 
wíth  crew*    See  the  article  Crew» 
The  co  ir.  pan  y  wtWewith  a  íhip's  boat  is 
manned,  is  called  che  cockfwain's  crew, 
ür  gsns i    See  the  anide  C o cíC-swain# 

Gancway  is  the  fe  ve  ral  paífages  or 
ways  from  orlé  part  of  the  fhip  to  the 
oiher  i  and  whatever  is  Jaid  ¡n  any  of 
thofe  paíTage?,  ís  fakl  to  líein  the  gang- 
way. 

GaNG*fisH,  a  fpecies  of  coi  e^ótius,  with 
the  uppér  ¡aw  longeíl  and  fht,  and  with 
fourtetn  rays  in  che  back  fin*  See  the  ar- 
ticle CoaEGOKUS* 

íjANGEA,  the  capital  of  a  terrkory  in  the 
prov  i  n  ce  o  f  Ch  írv  a  n  ¿  i  n  P  e  ríia  ;  ea  ft  I  o  n  g* 
46°,  noith  lat,  4.1% 

trANGESj  a  large  river  of  the  hither  In- 
dia, rifes  i n  the  rnountains  which  fepa- 
i-ate  India  from  Tartary  j  and?  running 
i  rom  the  north-weft  to  the  fomh-eaft  near 
jjco  mi  ¡es  through  the  Maguí' s  domi- 
nión st  difeharges  ítfeJF  by  fe  vera  l  chan- 
téis into  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
This  river  is  woríhiped  Hke  a  god  by  the 
fuperftitious  Indians,  many  thoufanda  of 
whom  snnuaily  undertake  pilgrimages  to 
ir#  and  carry  their  dying  friends  to  ex- 
pire on  its  banksj  and  as  foon  as  they 
die,  heavé  them  ¡mo  the  rniddJe  of  ir. 

GANGÍ,  or  CoüLEa,  a  roivn  of  Golcon- 
da,  in  the  híther  India:  eaft  long.  79*, 
and  north  lat.  16o* 

GANGLÍOs  oiGanclión,  in  furgery*  a 
hard  tubercle,  generaliy  moyeable,  in  the 
extern  al  or  interna!  part  of  the  carpu* » 
upo  11  rhe  tendons  or  (igañients  in  that 
part,  ufually  wíthout  any  pain  to  the 
patient.  Though  ganglions  fo  nearly  re- 
femble  an  encyfted  tumour,  that  Celfus 
makes  them  one  a  mi  the  6:  me  j  yet  their 
tMaence  may  appear,  if  it  were  onJy 
from  their  different  feats  1  ganglions  be- 
ing  conímed  ta  the  tendons  and  Iigat»ents 
or  the  ha  neis  and  feet,  \v  he  reas  cncylted 
in  tnours  are  not  reftrained  to  any  part  of 
the  bbdy.  See  the  article  EnCvst£1>é 
With  regard  to  the  cauíe  of  ganglitjn?, 
ilíty  feem  generaliy  to  proceed  from  an 
iriípi  fíat  ion  ofthe  viPcid  jai  ees,  which  ate 
Jet  on  t¡  and  loffged  betwíxtthe  fibres  and 
membranes,  when  the  tendons  and  liga- 
itíwfiíts  fffthüfe  parts  have  be  en  injured  by 


a  fa]l>  blow,  ftiain,  contufionj  or  thelrke, 
írt  which  cate  they  gradual ly  íncre^íe 

.  more  or  lefs,  as  lorig  as  the  fibres  yíeld  j 
the  juices  ñná  yent  ib  as  to  advance  ro  the 
ííze  of  a  ñibertj  walnutt  or  even  a  pige- 
on's  egg :  fome  are  oblong,  roundf  or 
oval,  with  un  equa)  o:  tmeven  fnrface  i 
íomc  of  tliem  which  are  receñí*  naay  be 
eafdy  diPperfed  i  and  others?  which  have 
been  of  long  ftanding,  hard]y  yield  to  any 
remedies  hut  the  kniPe. 
The  ínípiííated  matter  of  a  recent  gan* 
glion^  may  often  be  happily  difperPed  by 
b  a  reí  y  rubhing  the  tnmoiir  weil  cveiy 
inorning  with  the  faítíng  faliva,  and  bind- 
ing  a  píate  of  lead  on  it  afterwards  for 
feverahveeksPucceíTively»  Manyattnbute 
a  greater  diPcntíent  virtueto  the  lead,  when 
it  has  ñdt  had  Ponte  mercury  rubbed  oa 
it*  Fcreftus,  and  others,  ad  vi  fe  the  ufe 
of  a  plaíter  of  ammoniac  and  mercury, 
and  often  to  rub  them  wíth  oil  of  Papo, 
Others  writef  that  a  cura  may  be  readily 
performed,  ¡p  the  patient  lays  bis  hand 
upona  ta  ble,  and  lirikes  on  the  tumour 
wíth  his  iift:  but  care  fliould  be  taken 
not  to  injnre  the  bones,  tendons,  or  other 
paits  of  the  hand  in  ftriking  the  tmnonr  5 
and  the  fame  care  moíí  be  taken  if  tbere 
is  a  necefíky  of  having  recourPe  to  cauf- 
tics  or  incifion,  in  order  to  remove  them. 
GANGREME,  a  very  great  and  danger- 
ous  degree  of  inflammation,  wherein  the 
parts  affecled  begin  to  corrüpt,  and  put 
011  a  ftate  of  putrefaéliün,  A  gangrena 
ts  diítírjguifhed  from  a  fphacelus,  in  as 
miích  as  thís  latfer  is  not  an  ineipíent  but 
an  abfolute  and  peifeít  connption,  or 
deathoethe  parts,  already  made*  See, 
the  article  Sfhacelus* 

.  A  gangrene  may  be  difeovered  generaliy 
from  the  Poüowing  figns  j  namely,  the 
iniiammation,  wíth  its  fymptoms,  whkh 
have  all  along  been  very  violen t,  do  ge- 
neraliy undergo  a  Pudden  changej  as  íf 
thty  were  going  off*  The  parts  which 
were  hefore  fwelled  and  ten  fe,  do  now 
grow  foft  and  flaccid,  ajid  upon  pitííing 
with  the  finger  on  the  íkin  and  ht3  its 
impieffton  remains  behind,  as  in  an  oede- 
ma  j  at  length  the  cutícula  fe  párate  s  from 
the  cutis,  often  riíing  up  in  blifters,  Kke 
t ho fe  o  11  bu  rns ,  fi  1 1 e d  wi c h  a  r¿ddi íl? f 
yetlowiíh,  and  bl.ick  humoarj  and  the 
fenfe  of  the  límb  is  in  fo  me  degree  dimi- 
niílied.  See  the  article  O  EDEMA, 
The  catife  of  a  gangrene,  as  weil  as  a 
fphacelus,  are  eitber  extern  al  or  interna}. 
Among  the  ínter  nal  cantes  are  reckoned 
SPa  .    '  an 
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a»  eryfipelas,  and  all  other  inflamma- 
tions  which  rife  fpóntán^bufly,  and  can  by 
no  means  be  difperíeo^  ñor  brought  to 
fuppuration,  [nfhumttations  of  tbis  .kínd 
uíbally  proveed  froTi  che  bloods  beirig 
too  acrimonious,  or  corrupted  by  the  btle, 
or  in  a  fcorbnuis  j  ol  wben  the  circula - 
tron  orthe  blood  is  !oo,qukk,  or  too  ílow, 
by  rea  fon  of  oíd  age,  or  atiy  other  weak- 
neís  i  or3  laííly,  when  Míe  pa  tí  en  t  ufes  a 
perverfe  conde  of  life  with  ieíj>c5b  to  díef:, 
and  pafUons  of  the  míndr  efpediiíly 
anger,  grléfj  and  fear,  during  the  time 
cf  the  íiiñtmrrtaribñi  J5y  exte:nal  catires 
are  intendcd  injuries  6É  the  airf  cid 
water,  and  the  applkaíion  of  tópica]  fe-  ¡ 
medies  exierna-lly  ío  ibt*  infámed  parts ; 
wbieb  are  éitífcr  coo¡ín£,  aítringcnt,  fstt, 
oily,  or  the  like  ;  together  wíth  all  great 
exiernal  hnrEs  or  accidents,,wbidi  íre- 
q-uentty  happen  tothe  bo¡"ly  tbrongh  hli?r 
blows,  &c.  as  fu  woúndé,  frafrurts,  lox- 
ations,  Éáte;  Sea  Wcitnd,  Frac  turf., 
and  Luxation. 

A  gangrena  h  íor  tlie  gene  ral  üy  nevar 
without  danger,  beeaiífe  ir  eafiiy  changas 
into  a  fphacelus,  or  i  n  tire  mortiñ"cationr 
which-  nevar  admits  of  cure  biít  by  tafeirjg 
üff  the  deád  pa.ít£  But  a  gangrena 
which  is  ílaghf,  incipiente  and  not  ípread 
far,  bnt  only  aíTecb  the  íkin  and  iar^  is 
not  ver  y  dííHcuk  to  cují  j  efpetia'ly  when 
k  happens  in  a  young  and  ftotit  paríent, 
in  a  miid  and  températe  íea  fon,  and  does 
14ttle  or  no  injury  to  the  muleles  and 
nerves:  but  the  larger,  more  violan  r,  and 
coníimied  u  the  g¿mgrener  aml  tlvé  fa'flfer 
it  ípreads,  the  more  dimcult  it  is  géne- 
Fally  to  tffc£t  a  cure,  efpecially  in  a-n  oki 
or  weak  patíent  j  6r  in  an  iO  hahit  of 
bodyj  írom  a  di  op  fy,  phthiíis,  or  I  cor  bu- 
tus  :  the  weathn  ajj'u  Being  too  hor,  or 
very  coldj  or  the  parís  afteckd  bei'frg  near 
the  thorax,  or  abdomen,  may  make  the 
c  a  fe  more  d  a  n  ger  ou  s  *  N  i>r  cari  t  h  i i  s  ca  fe 
be  negle&rd  wíihout  tha  utmoít  danger 
of  lile,  or  íes  fuddenly  turning  inio  a 
fphacelus» 

Therelbre  tha  gangrena  muft  ba  t reatad 
fo,  that  it  may  not  farniinate  in  a  fpba- 
ceíuai,  For  which  end,;  firít  of  aUJ  in 
plethoric  and  ílrong  h^bits,  the  patíent 
muft  be  blcd  brgeJy*  and  the  opera  ti  on 
ra  pe  atad  at  dtfcreíión  i  but  in  weak  ha- 
bit?,  it  ílio Lild  heomi ttad,  The  re main- 
derc?ftha  treaiment,  accordíng  to  Heiftev 
wtII  c©nfift  chicfly  in  obferiííiíg  the  it?U 
ío^ing  dírtíl:ions.  i.  To  be  c  a  re  ful  ín 
tne  beginning  fo  prevant  all  violent  ax- 
tu  nal  cantes  of  )náammatÍo^s>  tea  ílfi¿l 
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ab^nr!flgp¡n  wonnds  and  ñaclures,  aff 
foreign  bodíes  wtrich  are  ftuck  in  the 
par  t  >  astlv  om  s ,  fpl  í  n  ter  s ,  &c .  i  m  proocf 
medicines  extern  al  íy  áppHed,  as  oim- 
mentSí'oilsj  arid  pfaflér*,  with  cooiíng 
arid  aftringant  things  í  al]  which  íhoojd 
be  removed  gs  foon  as  pofiTihle»  2.  The 
nefct  obíer vatio n  refpacls  chicfly  tha  keep. 
rng  up  i  lie  p  atienes  itrength,  cfpecíalEy 
in  v^'e^k  and  oíd  peo  pie»  This  may  bu 
bell  eítefred  by  ordei  ing  a  diet  which  ncit 
only  affords  good  jinces,  but  is  alfo  weil 
-  accommodnted  i  o  the  age,  ccjifritmiorij 
and  other  circum (tancas  oí  the  patient, 
In  v.aak  and  oíd  peo  pie,  the  moft  fíutafce 
diat  wili  be  fo ops >  í\ ¡en gth ening  broth r, 
Q?c*  With  refpeft  to  medicines,  the  mc!í 
proper  ara  the  corroborants,  «fualjy 
ternied  cordialsr  as  the  fpints,  efTtnce?, 
po^ders,  and  eleclusrias  of  that  tiibc ; 
ePpecially  made  np  or  miued  with  con- 
fe  ciad  al  kermes,  h  wij]  be  proper  alfo, 
m  this  cale,  freqtiently  to  apply  a  fporige 
to  the  no!e  or  carpa!  ari erie^  which  has 
baen  dípped  in  hungary  water  5  alfo  to 
bind  it  to  the  temples.  For  patiems  who 
are  of  a  more  warm,  fanguine,  and  hElr* 
otis  habitj  foops  and  ptifans  mixed  wirh 
acid  juica  of  cítrons  or  lemons,  wül  be 
very  proper  ílixngtheners  \  at  the  fama 
lima,  not  rregleílin^;  other  medicines, 
which  are  proper  to  be  uíed  ín  feversr 
btií  the  peruvian  bárk  h  by  many  cele- 
bra íed  in  thís  diforder  beyoi>d  any  odier 
in-ttrñaF  medicine.  The  chief  and 
la  Ir.  obfervation  concerníng  the  treatment 
of  a  gangrenej  is  chit  fíy  to  ciifcharge  the 
^agnat'mfl  and  corrupted  blood  frórn  Üia 
parts  affecled  as  foon  as  poííibler  to  prer 
vént  tha  neighbouring  pam  from  be[n^ 
afieéhd  thereby. 

Tha  principal  means  ío  effecT  thís  are, 
1*  To  make  ufe  of  proper  imeinalr 
ffrenpthening  madicineSi  a,  To  make 
fcarifications  on  the  part  affecled,  3>y  nú- 
merousinciíions  lengthway?,  andof  a  fnf- 
ñciant  depth,  in  order  to  dtfcharge  the 
ibgnatmg  and  corrupied  blood,  and  re 
make  way  for  the  íngrafs  of  the  virtues 
of  the  difcwüent  medicines  which  are  ap- 
püed  axtemally,  Laftly,  3,  DífcutEenr3 
flrmulating,  and  balfamic  fbmentatiotis 
and  tata  plafms  which  refift  putrefaclion? 
are  to  be  carefully  applied  to  the  dífor* 
dered  part*  Sea  EoMEtiTATiGí*  anJ 
:  Catapeasm.- 

The  fomematioFi  is  to  be  applied  bot> 
íaveral  tínies  in  a  day>  tb  the  parts  af- 
ft-cl  ¿d?.  by  means  of  Irnen  or  woallei* 
clotlis  \  and  £0  give  a  bñíng  wa?mtb^ 
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may appty  a  hot  tile  wrapped  up  in  a 
thick  clothj  or  a  hnr bag  of  fand, 
GAKNET,  in  ornirhulü^v,  3  bírd  of  the 
jarus or  Éfuíi-kmd,  frequettt  on  the  wef- 
tefn  coafts  of  England* 
Ir  equaJ  ín  fize  fo  the  common  dude. 
The  Upper  parí  of  the  body  is  of  a  deep 
rufty  ferrtigineous  colotir*  mnch  líke 
t[,at  of  the  common  buzzard  ¡  and  the 
and  belly  are  alio  brown,  but 
lt  id  extremely  fing^lar  ¿pe- 
cíes,  J Es  vvhüle  afpe¿>,  ín  foime  Negree, 
approaching  ío  thaí  of  fome  of  the  larger 
hirds  oí'prey,  See  píate  CX.  ñg.  %. 
GANTLET,  or Gauntlet,  a  large  kínd 
of  glove,  made  of  i  ron  ,  and  «he  fingers 
ct>ve red  w \\  h  final 1 '  pistes*  1 1  w  a  s  f or- 
inal y  worn  by  cavaliers,  when  armed  at 
all  points, 

Gantlet,  in  fargeiy,  a  kínd  of bandage 

fórthebanif.    See  Bak  d  ag  E\ 

Ir  confito  of  a  fwarhe  four  or  five  yards 
with  wiiích  they  wrap  up  the  hand, 

and  all  the  fingerf,  one  after  another. 
GAGL,  a  ptifon  or  place  of  legal  confína 

ment, 

Évery  covmty  hastwogaóTs,  one  for  deb- 
tor?,  which  may  be  wherever  the  fhevifF 
pieafes  j  the  other  for  the  peace  and  mat- 
ters  of  the  crown,  which  is  the  county 
gaol, 

Tf  a  gaol  be  ont  of  repair,  or  infnfíiciení:, 
W.Cf  jüíiices  of  peace,  in  theír  quarfer 
fííhons,  may  contraed  with  workmen  for 
the  rebuiirfíng  or  repairing  it  j  and  by 
tkír  warrant  order  the  füm  agr«ed  en 
for  tíiai  purpofc,  to  be  levied  on  ilie  fe  ve- 
ral  h'jndreds ' and  other  divifions  in  the 
couniy  by  a  jiiít  ra  te,'  11  &  1%  WilL  III. 
c*  J9.  See  ihe  aiticle  FríSON. 
Gaoi-d.elivERY,  ís  where  a  comm'fóon 
or  patent  is  gránted  by  the  kvng  ín  ihe 
roture  oía  letter,  ro  ceiíain  perfons,  who 
are  thereby  appcínted  bis  jnftíce?,  or  to 
two  ortliree  of  théthj  authorilíng  them.  to 
ddiver  his  gao!,  at  fueh  a  place,  of  the 
prifoners  contained  th erei n  $  and  for  that 
end  it  commands  them  to  meet  at  fuch 
place,  at  the  tí  me  ihey  themfthes  Gnll 
appoint,  whtn  the  ilicnrT  of  the  cciinty  is 
commanded  to  bi  íng  all  the  pníoners  in 
the  gaol  befora  them,  &t<  4  hifi, 
The  ¡uílices  of  gaoí- déliirery  are  impow- 
tred  by  the  common  law  to  proceed  11  pon ^ 
rndiílments  of  ftfcny,  treíTpafs,  and 
to  order  ejfccution  or  rfprieve  5  tiiiiy  may 
hkewífe  difeharge  i\ich  pr¡foner?j.  as  on 
íheíf  tríalas  arí  ^cquitted,  and  rjiofe  agaíntt 
'-vliosn?  ori  prochmatíon  made,  iííj  sv»- 
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den  ce  has  appeared  1  they  have  authorit? 
to  try  ofFendsr;í  for  Ireaíbnj  antí  to  pujjiííi 
man  y  particular  ofr?í  rices  by  fratnte  % 
Hawfe.  *4.  aHálti>hift.  Plncit-  Cor.  35. 
GaoL  the  fnme  wñh  sha t  termtd 

hofpitaUfever*  See íbe arríele  Hospital- 

FE  V  EF1, 

G  A  OLER  3  the  keeper  of  a  gaol  or  prifon* 
S-heraffs  are  to  ivake  fuch  ^aolers  for 
who-m  the  y  will  be  an  fwe  rabie :  btit  íf 
there  be  any  defanlt  in  the  gaoler,  an  ac- 
tion  lies  agnínfr  hím  for  án  efeape,  ©V. 
yet  the  ílieriff  is  moft  tifualíy  chargedr 
i  %?.  5£i.  Whetc  a  gaoler  leilká  pri- 
fonerby  hard  «fnge,  it  is  felony-  3  hiji* 
53.  No  fee  Ala  SI  be  taken  by  gaoler?, 
bot  svhat  is  alíowed  by  law,  and  feítled 
by  the  jndgcs,  who  may  determine  pe- 
titíons  agaínft  their  extontons,  &ct  % 
Geo*  IT.  c»  2r3-, 
GAP,  a  chy  and  bifhop's  fee  of  Dauphine, 
in  France,  eighteen  mihs  wcft  of  Em- 
bruni  eaft  longitude  5*  46  f>  rtorth  lati- 
tud e  44o 

GARBE,  in  heialdry^  a  fheaf  of  any  Icind 
of  grain,  beme  in  fe  vera  I  coats  of  arras  f 
and  faid  to  reprefent  fommer,  as  a  bnndí 
of  ^rapes  does  autnmtr» 
G AR BLE R  ofjfkes,  an  antientofíi eer  ín 
the  ctty  of  London,  who  fs  authorized  to 
enter  ínlo  ílidps?,  ware-houfes,  there 
to  vsew  snú  fearch  Ürti^s,  fpjces,  &a  and 
fee  that  they  be  garbled  orcleanfed  froni 
the  drofs  and  dutt  wherewith  they  are 
mixed. . 

GARHLING  of  Uwftaves,  the  fortín^ 
them,  or  feparating  tlie  good  írom  the 
bad. 

GARBO ARD-ST&AKE,  the  plank  next 
the  keel  of  a  íhip,  one  edge  oí  whích  is 
run  into  the  rabbit  made  m  the  iipper 
edge  of  iIil'  keel  orí  each  iide. 
GARCIÑfA,  ín  botinyf  a  genus  of  the 
ícoiandria-  mnno^ynia  clafs  of  plañís, 
catled  magofranshy  Garcías^  from  wbom1 
Linnasus  has  gi ven  it  the  ñame  of  gar- 
cinia. 

The  flower  ccnñfls  of  four  ronndiíbj  pa> 
ten t  petáis  1  and  the  fruir  u  a  large  nni- 
I  ocular,   coriaceons    berry,  containiEjgj 
,.  eíght  ha  try  and  ílcíf^y  feeds,  convex  on 

one  fide,  and  angular  on  the  other. 
GARDA,  a  town  of  the  Vcronefc-,  in  ítajy 
fubjeñ.  to  Venice  j  eaft  long/ji*,  nortli 

GARDA  NT,  or  Guardant,  in  heral* 
dry,  "denotes  any  beaft  full  faced,  and" 
lüoking  right  forward,  See  píate  CXf^ 
%.  4>,  which  repreíeiitt  a  liort  garda  nr, 
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GARD  ÉLEBEN *  a  ta w  n  of  B  ran  d  en  b  u  rg , 
¡ti  Germany :  eatt  long.  n°  45',  north 
táti  52*  4-of, 

G  ARDEN,  a  plot  of  ground,  cultivated 
and  pro  per!  y  ornamented  with  a  variéty 
oFpIants,  flowers,  fruit,  éf<-¿ 
Gardens  are  uluatly  diftinguiflied  ínto 
fio  wer- garden*  fmit- garden,  and  kkchen- 
g arden  5  the  firft  of  which,  being  dé- 
ígned  for  pleafbre  and  ornament,  h  to  be 
placed  in  the  moft  confpicuous  part,  that: 
is,  next  to  tlie  back  front  of  the  houfe  i 
and  the  íwo  latter,  being  defigned  for 
«fe,  íhould  be  placed  lefs  in  fight.  Eut 
tito-*  the  fruit  and  kitchengardens  are 
here  mentioned  as  two  díftincY  gardens, 
yet  tbey  are  tiow  ufualjy  in  onej  and 
that  with  good  reaíon,  fmce  they  both 
require  a  good  foil  and  expofure,  and 
equally  require  to  be  placed  out  of  the 
view  of  the  houfe.     See  Kitchen- 

In  the  cholee  of  a  place  pro  per  for  a 
gardeflj  the  moít  efTential  points  to  be 
confidered  are  the  fkuation,  the  foíí,  the 
expofure,  water  and  profpeót, 
¡tft,  As  to  the  fituation,  it  ought  to  be 
fuch  a  one  as  is  wholefo'me,  and  in  a 
place  neither  too  bigb  ñor  too  low ,  for 
if  a  garden  be  too  high,  it  wÜl  be  expofed 
to  iba  winds,  which  are  very  prejudicial 
to  treesj  and  if  it  be  too  low,  the  damp- 
nefs,  the  vermin,  and  the  venomous  crea- 
tures  that  breed  ín  ponds  and  marfhy  " 
placea  add  much  to  their  infalübrity. 
The  moft  happy  fituation  is  on  the  fide 
of  a  híll,  efpecialJy  if  the  ílope  be  eafy, 
and  in  amanner  i m percept í b ! e  j  i f  a  good 
dea!  of  level  ground  be  neár  the  houfe  * 
and  if  it  abounds  with  fprings  of  water; 
for,  being  fheltered  from  the  fury  of  the 
winds ,  and  the  víolent  heat  of  the  fun,  a 
températe  ai  r  will  be  the  re  enjoyed  ;  and 
the  water  that  defeends  from  the  top  of 
the  hül,  eitber  from  fpririgs  or  rain,  will 
not  oidy  íupply  fountains,  canats,  and 
catead  es  for  órname  o  t,  but  when  it  has 
performed  its  office,  wíU  water  the  ad ja- 
cent  valleys,  and,  if  it  be  not  fuffered  to 
ftagnate,  will  render  thcm  fertile  and 
wholefome.  Indeed  if  the  dtíclivity  of 
the  híll  be  too  fteep,  and  thi*  water  be  too 
abundan  r,  a  garden  on  the  fide  of  ít  may 
friquen  tí  y  fuffer,  by  having  trees  torn 
tip  by  torren ts  and  floods  j  and  by  the 
tumbling  down  of  the  earth  above,  the 
walls  may  be  demolifhed,  and  the  walks 
fpoiled,  It  cannot,  however,  be  deníed, 
that  the  íiination  on  a  plain  or  ílat,  has 
¿tveral  advantages  which  úver  bigher  filu* 


ation  has  not :  for  floods  and  rain  com* 
mit  no  damage;  there  Js  a  continued 
profpeft  of  champaignsj  ínter k el ed  hy 
riversj  ponds  and  brooks,  fneadowa'  arid 
hílJs  covered  with  woods  or  buildíngs  j 
beíides,  the  leve!  furface  is  lefá  tiiefgme 
to  wa!k  on,  and  lefs  chargeablej  tlian  that 
on  the  fide  of  an  hill,  ímee  terrace  walks 
and  íteps  are  not  there  neceüary  • 
the  greateQ:  dífad  yanta  ge  of  fíat  gaidtíns, 
is  the  want  of  thofe  exienfive  profpcíls 
which  rifing  grounds  aíford. 
adly,  A  good  eanh,  or  foil,  is  next  tobe 
confideE -ad  i  for  it  is  fcarce  poííibSe  ta 
make  a  fine  gardeií  in  a  bad  foí! ;  there 
are  indeed  ways  to  meliorate  ground,  but 
tbey  are  very  expenfive , ;  and  To  metimos 
when  the  expéncé  lms  been  beítowed  of 
layitíg  good  earth  three  feet  deep  o  ver 
the  whole  furface,  ¡  a  whole'  garden  has 
been  ruined,  when  the  roots  of  the  tred 
ha  ve  cotne  to  rea  oh  the  natural  bottoin, 
To  judge  of  the  quaJity  of  the  foil,  ob- 
íerve  whether  there  be  any  heath,  ihiflles, 
or  íuch-like  weeds  grcwing  fpontane- 
oüfly  in  it ;  for  Úiey  aré  ceitain  figns  tha É 
the  ground  is  peor,  Or  if  there  he  laigc 
trees  growing  thereabouts,  obferve  whe- 
thar  they  grow  crooked,  ill-fliaped,  ajirt 
grubby,  and  whether  they  are  oí  afaded 
green,  and  fu  11  of  mofs,  or  ínfeíled  with 
vermin  ¡  if  this  be  the  cafe,  the  place  ¡s 
to  be  reje&ed  :  but,  on  the  contras  y,  if 
it  be  covered  wiih  good  grafs  fit  for  pal- 
ture,  you  may  the n  be  eneonraged  to  ;ry 
the  depth  of  the  foil,  To  know  thtsr 
dig  boles  in  fe  vera  1  places,  fiK  feet  w\út, 
and  four  feet  deep  5  and  if  you  find  tlirte 
feet  of  good  earLh  ít  will  do  very  weíl ; 
but  lefs  than  two,  will  not  be  í'ufiident, 
The  qualicy  of  good  grou  nd  is  neither  to 
be  ftony,  ñor  too  hard  to  woik  5  neidw 
too  dry,  too  moiít,  ñor  too  fandy  and 
iight  i  ñor  too  Jfrong  and  clayey>  v/hkh 
is  the  worlt  of  aü  for  gardeos» 
3dly>  The  next  requifite  is  water,  the 
want  of  which  is  one  of  the  g reste ft  ín- 
conveniencies  that  can  attend  a  garden, 
and  will  bring  a  cenain  mortality  ujínn 
whatever  is  planted  in  it,  efpecially  in 
ihe  greater  droughts  that  often  happeti  ¡A 
a  hot  and  dry  fituation  in  fummerj  bE> 
fides  its  uíefulríefs  in  fine  gaidens  for 
tnaklng  fountaíns,  can  ais,  caícades,  &ct 
which  are  the  gieafeñ  oríiaments  ef  a 
garden. 

4ihly,  The  laít  thing  tó  be  coníidered,  is 
the  ^rofpeíl  of  a  fine  ciHíntry  ¡  and  iho' 
this  is  not  fo  ahiolutely  nécefTáry  a's^atír, 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  mtlt  agreeable  beáu- 
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i  íes  of  a  fine  ganden  :  befiJeá,  if  a  garden 
he  plantad  lv\  a  low  place  that  has  no 
ídnd  of  profpecT:,  it  will  not  on]y  be  dif- 
aoreeable,  but  unwholefome, 
Jríthe  layíng  out  and  plan  tí  ng  of  gar- 
den s  the  beauties  of  n ature  íiiou  ki  always 
¡je  ítudied*  for  the  nearer  a  garden  ap- 
proaches  to  na  ture,  the  longer  it  will 
pleafe,    The  área  of  a  handfome  gan- 
den, may  take  up  thtrty  or  forty  acres, 
but  not  more,  and  the  followíng  rules 
IhouH  be  obfefved  in  the  difpoiition  of 
it.    There  oughtalways  to  be  a  defeent 
pf  at  leaft  three  tfeps  from  the  bou  fe  to 
the  garden  $  this  will  render  the  bou  fe 
more  dry  and  wbolefome,  and  the  prof- 
pf£r  on  en  te  ring  the  garden  more  ex  ten - 
íive.    The  ñrit  thing  that  fliould  pre- 
feiit  iifelf  to  viewj  fhoold  be  an  open 
Jawn  of  grate,  which  ought  to  be  cort- 
il de rab] y  broader  thnn  the  front  of  the 
building  í  and  íf  the  deptb  be  one  half 
more  t  ha  a  the  width,  it  will  have'a  bet- 
ter  eífeft :  if  on  the  fides  of  the  lawn 
the  re  are  trees  plantad  irreguhrly,  by 
way  of  open  groves,  the  regulariry  of 
the  lawn  will  be  broken,  and  ihe  whole 
revi  dered  m  ore  likenat  u  re .    For  t  b  e  con  * 
venience  of  walkn>g  in  damp  weaiber, 
this  lawn  fhouJd  be  fürrounded  with  a 
gravel  walk,  on  the  ontfide  of  which 
flionld  be  borders  three  or  four  Feet  wíde» 
for  flowers  i  and  from  the  back  of  thefe 
thf  pi  ofpÉÍi  will  be  agreeably  termmated 
by  a  flope  of  ever  grten  flirubs,  which, 
however,  íhould  never  b,e  fuflered  to  ex- 
clude  tfgreeable  profpecls,  or  the  vtew  of 
handíome  holdings,    Thefe  walks  may 
leadthroMhedifferent  plantations,  getirfy 
winding  aboutsin  an  eaíy  naiural  man- 
rier}  which  will  be  more  agreeable  tban 
eíthef  thofe  long  firai^ht  waiks,  too  fre- 
mjentlyfeen  in  gardens^  or  thofe  ferpen- 
tine  windings,  that  are  twlíled  about  in- 
to fo  many  fhort  turns,  as  to  render  it 
difhVult  to  walkin  ihem  :  and  as  no  gar- 
den can  be  pkafing  where  there  is  a  want 
of  fhade  and  íheher,  thefe  walks  íhould 
lead  as  foan  as  pofiible  into  plantations, 
where  perlón  s  may  waEk  in  prívate,  and 
be  íheltered  from  tbe  wind.    Where  the 
borders  of  the  gardens  are  fenced  wtth 
wallá  or  páleSj  ihey  ilion  Id  be  concealed 
with  plantátions  of  floweríng  flirubs  in- 
termÍKed  with  latiréis,  and  other  ever- 
greens,  wíiicb  will  havei  a  good  efreél, 
and  at  the  fame  iir|ie  coneea!  the  fencest 
^rhich  are  difagreeable,  when  left  naked 
and  expofed  ta  the  %lu,    Groves  are 
pije  fpoü  agreeable  parís  of  a  garden3  (o 


that  there  cannot  be  too  many  of  them  5 
only  that  they  mnft  not  be  too  near  the 
bou  Te,  ñor  be  fuffered  to  block  up  agree- 
able  profpecls,   To  accompany  parterres» 
g  10 ves  opened  in  compartments,  quini- 
conxeSj  and  arbotir*\vork  with  foun taina, 
fifr.  are  very  agreeable.    Soine  groves 
of  erer-greens  íhould  be  planted  ¡n  pro- 
per  places,  and  fome  fouares  of  trees  of 
this  kind  may  alio  be  planted  among  the 
other  wood,    See  Qui^cuMXj  Sfr* 
Narrow  rivulets,  if  they  bave  a  confeant 
ftream,  and  are  judíciouíly  led  about  a 
garden  ha  ve  a  better  efFeíl  than  many 
of  the  large  flagnatíng  ppnds  or  canals, 
fe  freqiiently  made  in  large  gardens. 
When  wílderneíTes  are  i n tended,  they 
íliovild  not  be  cut  into  fiars  and  other  ri- 
diculous  figures,  ñor  formed  into  mazes 
or  labyCinth?,  which  in  a  great  deíigji 
appear  trifling*    Buiidings,  íhfues,  and 
vafes,  appear  very  beautiful  5  but  Lbey 
.íhould  never  be  placed  too  near  each 
other :  magnificent  fountains  are  alfa 
very  ornamenta]  ;  but  they  ought  never 
to  be  introducedj  except  there  be  water 
to  keep  them  conilantly  running.  The? 
fame  may  alio  be  obferved  of  caícades 
and  other  falls  of  water,    See  the  anides 
Cascade,  Fountaín,  étt, 
In  íhortj  the  fe  vera  1  parts  of  a  gardeu 
fliould  be  diverfified  ;  but  in  places  where 
the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  at  once,  the 
two  fides  íliouht  he  always  the  fame.  Iri 
the  buh neis  of  deíigns,  the  aim  mould  be 
always  at  wbat  ís  natural,  great  and  no- 
ble*   The  general  difpofition  of  a  gar- 
deu, and  of  íts  parts,  ought  to  be  at- 
commodated  to  tbe  diíferent  fituations  of 
the  ground,  to  humour  íts  ineqnalíties, 
to  proportion  the  number  and  for ts  of 
írees  and  flirubs  to  éacb  part,  and  to  fiiut 
out  from  the  view  or  the  garden  jio 
objeñs  that   may  becomc  ornamental* 
And  befo  re  a  garden  h  p]anned  out,  it 
ought  ever  to  be  confidered,  what  It  mil 
be  when  the  trees  have  had  twenty  years 
growth, 

GARDEN1NG,  a  branrh  of  agriculture, 
containicg  the  cuítivation  of  gardens,  See 
the  precedíngartide, 

The  art  of  gardtniog  afíords  a  variety  of 
deh'ghts*  It  teaches  how  to  dífpofe  fi  uit- 
trees,  flowers,  and  berbs  (6  the  beft  ad* 
vantage,  whether  for  prefit  or  pleafure  j 
and  fliews  how  to  prepare  the  íijíl  for  íbw- 
ing  the  different  kinds  of  feeds,  as  v/ell 
as  how  to  treat  the  plttnt?  when  grown 
n.pf;  Ir  ts  a  pleafure  to  hrfiuid  a  pti fon 
employed^  among  the  plañís  of  a  fpa- 
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'  tíous  garden,  ifl  refoimmg,  by  proper 
methods,  a  grcvih  of  natural  wildingsj 
to  fee  him  cultívate  mutual  alliances  be- 
tween  bis  plauts,  by  grafting  or  inocuia- 
tíütij  where'by  the  bad  are  m?lioratedf 
and  the  good  rendered  ftill  more  perfeér, 
By  this  mea ns,  a  plánt  taken  from  the 
wjlds  of  a  foreít,  ibftens  its  favage  na- 
tu  ve,  and  wil  i  ío  m  e  i  i  mes  d  ¡  v  tít  i  ¡  fe  ¡  f  of 
its  thorns?  wkrn  ¡t  happens  ío  be  aííoci- 
aterí  with  a  domeftic  one* 
As  ío  tbe  fe  ver  a!  parís  and  operations 
of  gardening,  the  leader  wiSl  find  tbem 
deferibed  under  the  ameles  Sowing, 
Planting,  Transplan  tino, 

GR.AFTINC>ltfOCULATIO*)PílUSIN(V 

Nurserv,  Hot  béh,  Green-housí, 
Walk,  Teei&ace,  AlleV,  AvEtftre, 

ArEOUR,  GrGVE,  Es  PALIE  RSj  STAN. 
DART>S,  ^f, 

Gardenino  a  bawk,  in  falconry,  the  put* 
ting  btr  on  a  turf  of  grafs  to  cheer  her. 

GAKGANEY,  in  orniihology,  a  bird  of 
the  anas  or  duck^kind,  about  the  fíze  of 
tbe  common  teé,l¿  whicb  ín  many  particu- 
Jars  it  greaily  lefemMeü*  It  is  diftin- 
guafíifcd  by  a  green/poi  in  ihe  wings,  and 
a  white  Kne  over  tbe  eyes>    See  Anas. 

GAKG^RíSM,  in  medicine,  h  íbmotimes 
taken ,  in  a  iarge  fenle,  i  or  every  collu- 
tionof  rhe  motfth  j  but  ftriclly  fpeaking, 
lt  iignifies  a  liqoid  medicine,  appio- 
priaied  to  aíFefirons  of  tbe  mouth,  gum?, 
fauces,  larynx,  and  fointíimes  of  the 
bead3  re  ce  i  ved  into  the  mouih,  and  ihere 
trfed  by  way  of  colHuion,  witbout  de- 
glutido n» 

G arga rizat ion ??  according  to  Celms,  are 
made  for  the  fajté  of  alie viat  ion,  repref- 
fion,  or  evacúa  t ion.  The  ñi  ít  intention 
isanfwertd  by  milk  and  crémor  of  ptifan, 
or  bran  i  reprefíion  is  effeclcd  by  water 
wbereín  [entiles*  rofes,  bramóle^  quinces 
or  datas  bave  been  bottted  3  and  tvacuant 
gar^arifms  are  muítanl  and  pepper, 

pARIDELLAiFENNEL  LEAVEEl  NIGEL- 
LAS  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tbe  decaiulria- 
trigy  n¡3  clafs  of  plants.  It  has  no  flower 
petáis  }  but  there  are  five  long,  equal, 
and  bilabiated  neítaria:  the  fruit  confifts 
of  three  oblong,  compreíTed,  acuminated 
capiulesj  formed  of  two  valvesj  and  con- 
tainmg  numeróos  fmall  feeds^ 

GARLANDj  a  foit  of  chapJet  made  of 
flowers,  feathers,  and  fometimes  precióos 
frones,  worn  on  tbe  bead,  in  manner  of 
a  crown  * 

Garland  alfo  denotes  ornaments  of  flow- 
ere,  fruiis,  and  leaves;  iutermixíd,  an-* 
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tienlly  mucb  ufed  at  tbe  gates  of  tem- 
ples, wlíere  feaíts  and  íblemn  rejoicingi 
wcre  beld  j  or  at  any  other  place  uhe]e 
marks  of  publíe  joy  or  gaiety  were  t& 
quired^  as  at  triumpbal  arches,  touriia* 
ments,  &c* 

The  ílowers  afld  greens  wbereof  gar- 
lando w ere  co m  po led  3  w t¿ re  vari ou 9 ,  The. 
aritíents  mide  rio  pubiic  entertaitimeot 
but  upon  the  feftivais  of  the  gods  j  and 
then  the  garlands,  hymns  and  fongs, 
were  th  at  pa  r  t  of  t  h  e  e  n  t  e  1 1  a  i  n  m  e  iu 
gods  were  fnppofed  to  delight  in,  ac- 
cording  to  Athenaeus.  And  in  ]3ter 
ages  of  antiqnttyj  upon  the  public  Ftfti- 
val  of  any  godf  they  uftd  that  particu- 
lar he rb  o r  flower  fuppofed  to  be  facred 
to  that  deity  ¡  but,  at  otber  times,  at] 
fuch  berbs  were  made  uíe  of  as  the  Ééafon 
woold  beít  admlt  of,  or  as  they  thought 
were  moít  conducíve  to  pleafure3  heaíc]^ 
or  refreíhmem.  Garlands  were  not  con. 
fined  to  the  htiad  only,  but  other  parts  of 
the  bady,  pattieulai  ly  the  brealtj  were 
adorned  wuh  them. 

GARLÍC,  alliuml  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  be^andna-monogynia  clafs  oí  plantsj 
the  corolla  wbereof  coníiíts  of  fix,  ob1 
long,  concave,  ere 61:  petáis  \  tbe  fi  uít  is 
a  veiy  íhoríj  broad  caplulej  of  a  triJobaieti 
figure,  conliñing  of  tbree  valves,  and 
contaíníng  three  ctjls  5  tbe  feeds  are  nu- 
merous,  and  of  aroundííh  figure, 
Tbis  genus  com  prebenda  tbe  comino  ti 
garlic,  the  yelJovv  moly,  the  oníon,  the 
leeíc,  and  the  long  oníon, 
The  feveral  fpecie?  of  tlus  g^nus  agree  En 
medicinal  vil  tues  with  the  cepa,  or  onion, 
See  the  anide  Cepa* 

GARNET,  granatuSf  in  natural  bílíory, 
a  very  beautiful  gem,  of  a  ied  colom1, 
with  an  ad  nví^iu  re  of  ¿Juiíh, 
When  puré  and  free  from  bíemíflies,  \l 
is  little  inferior,  in  appearance,  to  the 
oriental  ruby,  tbo'  only ,  of  a  middle  de» 
gree  of  hardnefs  between  the  faphíre  and 
common  cryltal,  It  is  found  of  varióos 
fizeF,  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  an  irich 
in  díameter. 

Ainong  our  lapidarles  and  ¡ewellers,  ge- 
nuíne  garnets  are  known  by  tíiffwent 
namesj  according  to  their  dííferent  de- 
grees  of  colour,  1.  The  garnet,  fimply 
fo  called,  is  tbe  fineft  and  moft  valuahfe 
kind,  btíng  of  a  very  deep  bJood  red, 
with  a  fain  t  ad  mixture  of  blue.  Tlte 
rock-ruhy,  a  ñame  very  improperW  £Ími 
to  the  garnet,  when  it  is  of  á  very  Itrong 
bul  npt  deep  red,  and  has  a  faircr  caíloí 
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the  hlue  :  this  ís  a  very  beautífiil'  gem. 

The  (brane  or  feráin  ^arnft,  that  of  a 
yit  hi  i^hter  redP  ápproaühing  to  theco- 
íoin  ofnaríve  cinnabaf,  with  a  íaint  bcoe 
tin^e.  4;  Thealmandine,  a  garnet  orjly 
v  líitle  paler  ih.*n  that  ¡caílcd  tbe  rock- 
roby. 

Carnets  are  very  proferí  y  <liftinp:niflied 
intq  the  oriental  and  occidental  kmds,  as 
heíng  lüimtl  iti  Eürope  ai  well  as  the 
Éaít  índies,  The  oriental  enes  aré  prin- 
cipal! y  brought  from  Calicnt,  Canaror, 
and  Gambay  í  and  the  euro  pean  ones  are 
commonlnlEalyJIuri^ary,  a  mi  Bohemia. 
Some  aitthors  luí  ve  ílippoíbcl  the  deeper- 
ccieured  garnet  to  be  the  lame  with  the 
carénele  of  the  anrients,  from  which  it 
reallv  diffcrs  i  lince,  on  recrívíng  rhe 
furWbearns,  ít  ní ver  glves  fo  íru«  a  fi  te- 
co Unir  as  the  earbunde.  Sec  the  árdele 
Caeibuncle. 
Cmttrfeit  Garnet,  or  Gar net^pa 5 r  e> 
a  preparación  of  glafs,  thecotour  oí' which 
ému Utes  that  oí  the  gemiine  garnet.  See 
rhe  jarticle  QlÁss; 

T  li  i  s  p  a  ÍS  c  i  s  1  ti  ad  e  th'ree  d  i  ffe  ren  t  av  a  y  s , 
t,  ÍW  mixin^  two  oonces  of  prepare^ 
cryfla!  with  fix  of  comnion  redilead,  and 
adding  taren  gvaíns  of  manfaueíe,  and 
thice  gratns  of  za'ffer.  By  adding 

5J  ouivces  of  miniüm  to  two  of  cryíkl, 
and  then  mÍKÍng  whb  ¡hem  fifteen  grains 
of  nratiganefe,  and  four  graíns  of  zaf- 
jfeir,  y  Ey  mixmg  flve  ouiices  of  mi- 
nitím  with  two  o  un  ees  of  pre pared  cryf- 
ra!,  and  adding  fiíty-two  gfaíns  of  man- 
ganefe,  and  fix  gruñís  of  zafftr.  This 
Jaíl  makes  by  far  ihe  mott  etegant  garnet- 
pafte. 

Garnet,  ín  a  ftiip,  ís  a  tac  ¡de  havíng  z 
pendam  comírjg  dpvyn  írom  the  main- 
rn'aft,  with  a  blück  well  feízed  to  ihe 
main  Hay,  juft  o  ver  the  hatch  ■  way,  to 
which  a  gny  is  fixed  to  ke*p  ir  ftrauy  j 
a:id  at  the  other  end  ís  a  long  tackle- 
hlock,  in  which  the  fa?I  ís  reeved,  that 
íb  by  it  any  good^  orcaíks  may  be  baiiled 
and  hodted  into  or  out  of  the  íhip. 
When  this  garnet  is  not  níed^  it  is  faf- 
tened  along  the  (l4y, 

Clci-j  Garnett  in  a  flilp.    fiee  Clew. 

GARNISH,  jn  law-hookfj  fi^  ni  fies  to 
wárn  ;  in  which  fenfe,  to  garnlíli  the 
heir,  ¡s  mentioned  ío  ÍUt.  27  £iiz-  c.  3» 
See  ihe  artscíe  Garnístimemt. 

GARNIHSEE,  ís  ufetí  W  the  third  per- 
fon  or  party  in  whofe  hands  mowy  ís 
áttachéd  wiihín  the  líber  ti  es  of  the  city 
ofLondon?  ín  the  íheriíPs  cooit  there  \ 
and  he  is  fo  calledj  becauíe  ke  has  liad 
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garníílnnent  or  warning  not  to  pay  the 
mpney,  bot  to  appeai  and  a^fwer  to  the 
plaintiff  n  editor's  fu  ir, 
GAUNISIIMKNT,  ís  a  warníng  ^iven  t& 
a  pirfon  í'or  his  appearance,  for  the  bet- 
ter  furniíJíng  of  the  ranfe  and.  comí  ; 
as  yrhfo'é  a  perfon  1$  Aied  for  detainín^ 
chsrters  or  blber  wjifings  delívered  Imu 
by  the  p[.iiiti¡1l"r  and  rmother  per  fon,  npon 
fome  certain  cohctkions  ;  ?.nd  ihtrcíüiv  he 
prays  that  the  oiher  perlón  may  be  vorn- 
ed  io  plead  w  th  the  pUintiR^  whcthfr 
the  cond id ons  are  or  are  not  performed  -y 
which  is  tl.a  pnying  of  gArní/limeht  ¡ 
and  iti'erpfeted  ti>  be  ti'ber.a  warning 
e>t  that  other,  ni  a  Uu  nifliing  íhe  coort 
wíth  partí  es  fufficient  ta  dettrmÍEie  the 
caví  fe- 

GARONNS,  a  large  ri,ver  of  Frarre, 
which  laicing  its  rile  in  the  Pyrenem 
metintaíní,  runs  north-well  by  che  city 
of  Tholoufe,    divides  the  provínres  of 

v  Gnienne  and  Galeón  y,  and  vifuing  the 
city  of  B  i.ui:dba*i7t  falte  ínto  ihe  Ka  y  of 
Biíc-ay,  ahtntt  íixty  miles  below  thar  cíty. 
Je  ha  ^¡  a  [fu  a  com  m  un  i  catión  witfi  the 
Mífdstí n  anean,  by  mcans  oí  the  royal 
crural  d  L^vís  XIV. 

*I'he  rídfj  ílows  np  this  river fcwenty  niijeé 
á'Hi  1  v i--  ^ourdeauK* 
G'AERISON,  in  the  act  of  a  body  oí 
fvr£é¿t  difpofed  in  a  fonrefá,  ta  de:end 
it  a^iínft  (he  enemy,  oí  to  keep  the  ii\- 
habiranrs  ín  fuofeclíon  j  or  even  (o  be 
fubfiít  'd  diinng  s he  wínter-feaíon  :  hen^*, 
ganifin  anti  ywinter-quarters  are  -o:r¡e- 
trmes  o'ed  indtíFefently,  for' the  Jame 
thingr  j  and  fom^i  i  mes  they  denote  dif- 
ferent  thrr¡£s\  Jn  the  látter  cafe  a  g ar- 
rifon  ís  a  pEace  wheiein  farces  are  maín- 
laíned  to  íecurc  it  5  ar¡d  whe-'e  they  kfep 
regjtlar  goaid'J  as  a  f rontter  town,  3  cU 
tadelj  calUe,  towerj  The  garnfon 

flioukl  always  be  fíronger  rilan  the 
townfmcn, 

WinTfv-cniat  ters  fignify  a  pla^e  whéi  e  a 
mimber  of  íore^s  are  laid  up  ín  the 
winttr-fealon,  wiihou.C  keeping  abe  regu- 
lar £iiaid.    Se,e  V/\níer- Qu A R T E K. 5 « 

Garrison  Towtíj  a  ftcong  ptacéin  wbich 
troops  are  q  o  arre  red,  and  do  duty,  for 
the  fmirity  thureu^  keepir^  it;on^ 
gnards  at  eacb  poi  t3  and  a  main  guard  in 
the  market- place. 

Gakrison,  in  gc-^i'aphy,  a  town  of  Iré- 
land3  ia  ibc  conniy  of  Fejmanagh,  and 
pmuince  ef  Uiftm  :  weít  Jong,  £ff  io\ 
and  nojth  Ut,  54o  j&i. 

GARTKRj  a  S¡ga:  11  re  for  tyíng  up  tí  e 
ftockíníí  j  bo,t  p^iücubíly  u.ed  tbr  the 
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foadge  of  a  noble  order  of  kníghts*  henee 
tJenommated  the 

Order  of  thc  Garter,  a  m  í i  í  ta  r y  6cd  e  r  of 
knighthood,  the  moft  noble  and  atinen  t 
of  any  hv -order  in  the  world,  inftitiited 
hy  king  Édwat'd  III-  This  order  con- 
fdts  of  twenty-fix  knfghts-companíonsj 
generally  pn  rices  and  peers^  whereof  the 
kin#  of  lingland  is  tíae  íoVercigns  Of 
ch;e£  They  are  a  col  leeré  dr  corpora- 
tionj  having  a  greatand  ]  i  tile  feal 
Thcir  ufficers  are  a  prelate,  chancellor, 

i  Jregjíier,  kine  at  arros,  and  uíher  of  the 
Hack  rbd^  They  háve  alio  a  denn  with 
twelve  canon?;,  and  petty  can  oes,  vergers, 
and  £wenty-fix  penlíónér&,  or  poor 
kniglUí-  The  prelate  is  ihe-head,  This 
office  ís  vefled  in  tbe  biííiop  of  Win- 
cheíter,  and  has  ever  hcen  fo,  Nex.t  to 
the  prelate  is  tbe  chancellor,  whicb  office 
h  verted  in  the  biíbop  of  Saliíbury,  who 
Jceeps  the  fealí7  Tbe  next  ís  ihe  ' 

rfcgifter,  who  by  bis  oalh  is  to  enter  opon 
the  regíítry,  the  fcrvtiñics,  eíeclions, 
penalties,  and  other  a¿1n  of  tbe  order, 
with'  all  fidelity,    The  fourth  officer  ís 

.  parter,  and  king  at  arms,  heing  two  di- 
j'hr,;l  ofKces  nníted  ín  one  perfon .  Garter 
CarVies  tbe  rod  and  fcepter  ai  the/eaíl  of  . 
St.  George,  tbe  protector  of  this  order, 
when  the  fouereign  Ís  prefent.  He  no- 
tíítes  íbe  eleftions  of  new  knightl,  at- 
tends  the  foiemnity  of  thfir  ¡nilallations, 
earries  ^e  garter  to  die  foreign  prfaces, 
í$c.  He  is  tbe  principal  o  rever  within. 
the  college  of  arins,  and  ehief  of  the 
heralds.  See  Kikg  ¿tí  &ms, 
AN  thefe  onvers,  except  thé  prelate,  have 
=  fees  and  peníions.  The  colige  of  the 
order  is  feated  in  (be  caftle  uf  Windfor, 
with  tbe  chapel  of  Sí.  Gcorgc,  and  the 
chapter-honfe,  ereclejd  by  the  founder 
for  tbat  purpofe,  Tbe  rrabií  and  enfign 
of  the  order.  are  a  garter.  manile,  cap, 
george,  and  collar,  Tbe  four  firft  were 
bfligried  the  knlghu  companions  by  the 
foimdtr  i  and  the  george  and  collar  by 
tlcniy  VT1L  Tin*  garter  (fee  píate  CXÍ. 
fig,  r.  n°  í  ,)  cha]  le  riges  pre  he  minen  ce  over 

t  he  other  parts  of  thc  dreí>t  by  rt:tfon  " 
tbflt  írom  it  the  noble  order  ís  denomi- 
na red  i  tbat  it  ís  the  fi rít  part  of  she 
íiabit  prefented  to  foreign  princea,  and 
íihfent  kiiíghtSj  who,  and  aJI  other 
kñíghts  íleáj  are  tberewith  firft  adorned  ¡ 
and  \t  h  of  fo  great  honour  and  grandeur, 
tbat  by  the  haré  iñveftjuire  wirh  chis 
nuble  enfign,  tbe  knighrs  are  eíteemed 
pompanions  of  the  greateít  rafJiiary 
in  t5ie  vyorldt   It  is  w^  n  on  tjif 


left  hg  between  the  k-ee  and  calf,  and 
is  enamellied  with  this  motto,  HONI  sOri1 
QVt  ¡AAi¿  r  ?£(C5E  i  Le*  fi  íbmne  io 
il  him  tbat  thhvks  evil  Itereof,^  Thc 
taeaningof  vjhitrh  isr  ihat  kihg  Edwmvl 
lüáyiñg  laid  claim  to  the  kmgdoivi  of 
France,  retortfd  fhanie  and  defianceupon 
him  =b:it  ílionld  (Eare  to  thrnk  anuís  of 
ílu:  juft  ehterps i«e  he  had  ^ndenaken, 
for  recovej¡Tig  his  J^w'nt  right  to  that 
crown,  and  that  the  l^avery  of  thofe 
kniglits  whom  he  hid  elféfed  ínto  this 
order,  was  fiich  as  woníd  enablé  him 
to  mam  tai  n  ihe  qn  arrd  againíi  thofe  that 
thdnght  \\\  of  it. 

The  man  lie  (ib  id,  n°  z,)  ¡s  the  cbítf 
of  thofe  veilménts  made  ufe  of  tipon 
all  fokmn  occsfions,  The  colour  oí 
tbe  mantle  is  by  the  ftatutes  appoi  ntetí 
to  be  bine,  The  length  oí  the  train  oí 
the  mande  oíñy  diftínguifliestbe  íovereign 
frum  tbe  knights  con! pañi ons*  To  the 
collar  of  the  mantle  is  fixtd  a  paír  of 
long  itrings,  antienrjy  wove  with  bhte 
fdk  only,  but  now  tw]ftt;d ,  round,  »nd 
made  of  Ventee  gold  and  lilk,  of  the 
coloor  of  the  lobe,  with  knobs,  or  but- 
ton?t  and  taífels  at  the  end*  The  leí  c 
íhoulder  of  tbe  mantle  has  from  the  in- 
fiitníion  been  adorned  with  a  hrge 
garter,  with  the  device  HONí  $OlTt&C* 
witriin  this  is  the  cto's  of  tbe  order, 
wiiicb  was  ordatned  to  be  wom  at  all 
times  by  king  Challes  At  length  t lie 
(lar  was  introduced^  beíng  a  fort  ol  err A 
irradiated  with  beams  of  ftlver  (ibid* 

The  collar  (ihid*  n°  4J  ís  appaintíd 
to  be  cómpofed  of  pitees  of  gold  iti 
fafliionof  gartersj  the  gronnd.  era  m  el  lid 
bíliei  md  the  moteó^gold,  See  Collar, 
The  jr;anner  of  eleclin^  a  knight  com- 
pañi  en  In:  o  this  molí  noble  order,  ?n<\ 
tbe  cei  tmonies  oí  ínveítítnre,  are  as  foU 
low,  When  the  fovereign  deíigns  to 
.  eletl  a  companion  oF  the  garter,  the 
chanceil^r  helonging  tu  this  order  ihaws 
up  the  letters,  whicb  paífing  both  under 
the  íovertign's  fign  manual  and  figeet 
of  the  order,  are  fent  to  the  peí  fon  by 
garter  principal  king  at  arins^  and  are 
in  rliic  manner,  or  to  the  fame  effe£r* 
41  Wp,  with  the  companions  of  um  molí 
f<  noble  ordeje  of  the  gartera  aífembled 
fí  in  cbaptír,  holden  rbis  preferir  day  at 
cur  caílle  at  V/indíor,  confideFing 
u  the  virtnous  fidelity  you  bai?e  flic^n, 
<f  and  the  típnourable^exploits  y  o  o  liave 
íf  done  ¡n  our  fervíce,  by  vtndicatíng 
<f  ^r\d  íiiaiRtatnin?  cur  íightj  í^c  ha:d 
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«f  elecled  and  choÉén  yon  one  of  the 
«*  companíons  or  our  order,  There- 
«  íbre*  we  ¿eqaire  yon  to  make  your 
«  j peed y  repair  unto  us}  i  o  rece  i  ve  the 
<«  epfjgíJS  thereof,  and  be  rea.:!y  f'ov 
<<  your  ín lUlUHon  upon  the  —  day  of 
11  ibis  prcfent  month, 
The  garwr,  whicfo  is  of  bine  vdvet  bor- 
dered  with  fine  gold  wíre,  having  com- 
monfy  t  lie  Ictiecs  of.  the  ntotío  oí  the 
fatnc,  ís,  ar  the  time  of  etecYEon,  buc* 
Jtfed  upon  the  lefc  Jeg,  by  two  oí  the  fe- 
nifjr  companions,  who  receive  k  from  the 
fovereígn,  to  who:n  ít  was  prefeiucd  up- 
on a  veltfet  cníhion  by  gar'er  klng  at 
a  mis,  with  the  ti  (nal  re  v  cíense,  wbilft 
the  chanceílor  reads  the  followtflg  ad- 
jnoirition,  ehjoined  hy  the  ña  tutes,  m  To 
íL  the  honpur  oí  Gpd  omnipotente  and 
<f  in  memorial  of  the  bl^ffed  martyr  St, 
"  George,  tye  aboiiE  thy  leg,  for  thy  re- 
"  nowiij  thia  noble  g'rterj  wear  it  a,s 
»  the  fymbol  of  the  nxolt  ¡líuítitous  or* 
(í  dcrj  rtever  to  be  fprgptten,  or  laid 
{i  afiela í  ühat  theieby  ihou  niayeít  be  ad- 
í£  iponiihed  to  be  cemageous,  and  hay- 
ÍE  jng  u i>dertakín  a  juft  war  in  which 
"  thoii  Ibalt  be  engaged,  thou  mayft 
**  ftand  firm,  valia  ntly  right,  and  fuccef* 
"  fivety  conquer." 

The  priritéiy  garter  being  thus  bucMed 
en,  and  the  words  of  íts  figniÉicstion 
pronounced,  the  kníght  elecl  is  bríuight 
befóte  the  foversrgn,  who  puts  about  hts 
Iieck,  kneeiing,  a  flcy^pWired  :  ribbon, 
(ihüL  n*  ¿,)  wbereunto  is  appencJanr, 
wrought  in  gold  wftljín  the  garteiy  the 
tiíiage  of  St*  Gcürge  on  horfeback,  with 
1 1  j  5  íwoid  drawn,  encountering  with  the 
dragón.  In  the  mean  time,  thc  chan- 
cellar reads  the  following  admoriitíon  ¡ 
ft  Wear  th  is  ribbon  about  thy  neck, 
*f  adotned  with  the  imageof  the  búñed 
iS  ntartyr  and  folcFler  of  Ghríft,  -  St/ 
fí  Gcorge,  hy  whoíc  imítatípn  f:i  ovoked, 
* f  t  tío  ti  n  ta  y  it  J  o  6  y  e  r  ¡>a  bot  h  prol  perón  s 
ft  and  adveré  adven  unes,  thftt  havin^ 
í(  ítontly  vanqnííhed  thy  eneñiies  borh 
fÉ  pf  body  aiuí  .ibnl,  thou  mayít  not 
fí  pnjyf^iye  the  praífe  of  this  ¡ranfient 
"  coi^bat»  but  be  crowned  with  the 
**  palm  of  etcri  nal  viclory." 
Ther.  the  kníght  eleéÚd  kiÍTts  the  fo- 
vefeign^s  hínd,  thanks  his  majeHy  for 
(thegreat  hononrdone  him,  rites  op,  aitd 
fahues  all  the  companions  íeverally,  v/!io 
tetiirn  their  congratnlationl.  N°  a.  ib, 
ckhibtts  a  víew  of  a  knight  oí  che  gattsrr 
i»  thehabit  üf  thís  oi  dei  . 


Sínce  ihe  ínílihitíon  of  rhrs  ordér,  thet4 
ha  ve  heen  eight  einperovs,  and  twen  ty-^ 
ei^ht  kingSj  beftdes  riuenerous  íóverétgn 
pvinces  enrollad  as  companions  thereof, 
Itó  orígin  AjmcwhacditTerentiy  reJatedí 
the  common  account  is,  that  ít  wa3 
erecled  in  lionour  of  a  í^arter  of  thg 
counteís  oí  Salifbury,  which  íht  ciropped 
dancing  with  king  Edwaiíí,  and  which 
íhat  piince  picked  pp-i  hutourhtit  an-* 
liqúenes  thÍDk  it  was  iniiituted  on  ac- 
count  oí  the  víflory  over  ihz  Prench  al; 
Ci  eíTy,  where  the  king  ordered  his  gavtei1 
to  be  dsfpiayert  as  a  ftgnaj  of  ihe  battle* 

GARTH,  fígnih^s  a  little  dofis,  or  back- 
hde,  in  the  nonh  of  Englund  $  alio  a 
wear,    See  the  anicte  W  k  A  \i . 

GARTHMAN,  a  tenn  fprmerly  yfed  for 
a  fiflier-maii. 

GARUMj  amon^  phyficians,  denotes  thd 
brine,  or  pickie^  whéreíri  anchovíes,  her- 
ringSj       are  preftrved,    See  the  articé 

PlCKLE. 

QASt  among  chemífts,  a  term  tnade  wía 
of  by  Hdmonr,  to  lignify,  ín  general,  a 
fphit  tncu pable  of  coagola tion,  fucb  as 
proceeds  from  firmen ted  wine, 
In  particular,  vt  has  vaijous  íi^niflcations  j 
thus,  gas  viíale,  is  the  fpint  of  our  ]ife¿ 
v  the  light  and  the  balfam3  which  pielérv^ 
from  corruption*  The  gas'  pingue  Stil- 
phkicetim  i p  wliat  is  luddénly  mortal,  be* 
ingJethife!-ous  e^baktiolis  arííjtig  prítiw 
cipa]] y  ín  caves  and  mines,  Gas  ful- 
phurie,  thc  gas  or  fpint  of  fulphtir,  i$ 
made  by  hurnrng  fnlphnr  under,  a  glafs 
bell  fet  over  a  veíTcl  of  watei^  Mil  iba 
water  ís  fufHdently  imprégnate^!  wíth  í  h$ 
fulphur,  The  gas  fylveítre  k  t\ni  \n« 
vifible  and  íncpercibJe  fpiiit  which  at  iíl-a 
from  vegetable  mices  imdei  ¿errnenta- 
tion.  He] morar  make§  íeveral  oíher  dií- 
tincliors  oF  g^s  \  as  thc  ^as  ventólo  m, 
whirli  is  mere  aír  |  the  gas  ftecum,  which 
is  ibblímate  de  fin  tibus  $  the  gas  íalittin, 
snci  the  gas  frnttuum,  which  are  mere 
elementa ry  water.  r 

GASCOIN^  or  Gascoign,  denotes  thg 
hinder  thigb  of  a  horfe,  whicji  begins  a{¿ 
the  ñifle,  and  reaches  to  the  ply  or  bend-» 
ino  of  the  ham, 

GASCONY,  the  moíí  fomh-wcfr  provine^ 
of  France,  bounded  hy  Guíen ne,  on  tha 
nonh  j  by  Langoedoc,  on  the  eaír  ¡  l  .y 
the  Pyrenec'!,  which  Éeparate  it  froitl 
gpain,  on  the  íijuth*  and  by  the  hay  of 
Biicay  on  the  we(L 

The  inhabirants  of  this  province  are  reí 
mark^ble  for  vauntiüg  and  pretendí^  to 
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ímproba  bilí  ties  j  whe.fi  ce  i  Vie  Iike  p>e- 
tener,  ín  pfhérs,  is  cafled  a  £afc<inadf, 

GAáSEN íiOVEN,  or  G u T /5  sjíovem, 
a  tos^n  of  the  Auíírian  N*  [berta  mil?, 
fifteen  miles  ealt  of  Lonvain  ;  eail  iongi^ 
tmJe  í0,  and  horilü  láí.  50o  55'. 

GASTÁLDUS»  or  CastalDUS,  an  ofti- 
cer  ántientíy  tntei  t^¡ J  m  the  trouj  ts  of 
drvers  primees. 

The  gaitaldus  waí  what  ín  Italy  and 
Spain  h  ncw  cabed  majvi'  domo,  or  the 
malter  or  fteward  of  an  honíhohL  The 
■  giítrilJuí  wns  a  coinés  tír  coiinr^  whrch 
ihcws  h  ís  office  lo  bave  been  very  coa- 
fiderahle. 

•  In  the  laws  of  Italy  we  fóme  times  meet 
vtith  a  ga!t:iltk]S  ín  ihe  lenie  of  ¡1  CHirierj 
an*d  [om«t*tn«'s  as  an  eecttfvnílíeal  ollker. 

GASTEROSTEOS,  fanjikk^  m  icluby- 
"  ology,  a  genus  oí"  ácanvhopteryglous 
fiíhes,  diítinguiíhéd  by  h^víng  oiily  thiee 
fmall  bañes  in  the  branchíotte^e  mem* 
i'i  Li-jf  j  ;-ind  the  bel  [y  almc-'ft  eniirely  cu- 
vt  tetl  with  cbtong  hony  l^mlníé. 
To  thrs  gemís  beldrig  the  common  ftickle- 
bíiek,  [he  Itíler  fíiekk-báckj  aml  vhe  «reat 
ftickU  back.         tbe  'arricie  Sticjcle  - 

•  BriCK. 

GASTRO  EPIPLOIC  vein,  a  vnrv  that 
5  opers  imo  r  he  vena  porja;.    See  VeíN, 

G  ASTR1C,  in  ¿írjierJl,  íómethirg  brlong- 
'  fi»g  lo  tías  íi'onjacbi    Sc-e  Stomacü, 

G A str  ic  | u  1  e 1 3  gi  '¿jlficttt fut i nsy  a ra a n g 
piíy ticia nss  a  tíiin,  prllucití,  ípunioús, 
üí.d  ftltiíh  liíjtior,  vybích  CjtonnTrüalJy  di- 
fíilís  fj'om  the  «riands  of  iht  ftomach^  íor 
the  ililuúon  of  the  !ood.    See  Food, 

Gastric  VESS.ÉLS,  in  anatoniy,  the  ar- 
'  lenes  and  veins  of  íheíiomadi.  Sté  the 
.  unirles  Autf. r  y  ajid  Veín. 

GASTROCNFAlíüS.,  iíí  anarbnjfj  the 
hámeNof  «wo  ihi«J; ,  putsy  broad,  ájfi'd  bb- 
long  miif'cléí-,  which  foun  a  prestí  pártof 
wlnt  ís  callen  ihe  c  4!"of  [he  ttg.  They 
ate  fítúáftd  lüti-al  y  v/uh  leíjptci  to  t¿.ch 
:  otlicr,  ;ubder  thE  r^'p'^^- 

Qastrgc^emius  is  aííb  the  vz  ^t  óf  c'ne 
of  j h e  € xj e  11  fóf - n >i  1  fc/f s  of  the  ft>ot. 

GASTROM^NCY/y^rr-^^^c-,  a  me- 
rhod  of  d)\in¿iion  iw  wartr,  pVaclir^d 
l.y  the  ¿mtirpt  G recks  in  the  folíb'iví'rg 
rilan i\tr«  'Tiuy  íi  led  cei  r^in  rburid 
güff  s  xyith  í.-ii"  'wsíírr;  alVt¿ut  which 
iiiéy  ¿lactíd  iigbted  t^rxbrs  i  then  inyok- 
ed  a  daenion,,  pjaying  ir  a  io'-?  u>uninn  - 
¡i>^  voicí'3  and  piopo^etí  thr  qtieltson  toi^e 

.  folvcd.  A  cli&ilt:  arrd  potíúíed  hoy¿  or 
n  woinan  bi¿;  wííh  chi'dí  was  fippbiiíted 
úb'íeive  viiiÍJ  tóüi  c\it^  and  i-^a^üit-ri; 


all  the  aítera^íon  ín  the  glafTes  \  at  tne 
lame  lime  defmng,  btfeechincr,  arrd  cano. 
;  nianding  ítii  anftvür  \  whicb¿  at  Itngdi, 
tMe  daífmon  ufed  to  retuVri  by  imanes  En 
the  gtsíTtrsj  whith,  by  ufifxiou  ftam 
waicr,  leprélMited  wliat  ilion  3d  come  iu 
pa  Is , 

GASTRORAPíIY,  y*¿w*$t*9  m  ATrge- 
iy,  the  o  peí  ai  ion  of  fowíng  up  wcniidsof 
the  abdomen,  Ste  Abdomeiv. 
Tbejéare  frwo  caíes  in  which  thís  opera- 
tíon  ís  ab/blüiely  neceíííiry  \  the  fu  ii 
vvlure  the  wound  is  to  lar  ge  y  that  there 
is  no  pofij^iiity  of  retainmg  the  int'éfltnei 
by  any  .  other  mechod  ^  for  as  the  intej- 
tínes  are  cor.tmually  puOitd  forward  in 
l\Ú  afrl  of  ift\yu?.úovf  hy  the  aclion  of 
the  diaphragrh  and  the  abdomen,  the  faj|. 
ing  down  of  the  inteítines  in  thís  cafe  is 
uiiiivoidablt!,  and  therefore  ihe  o  peral  ion 
is  ñecdfarjr.  The  otbtjp  is  in  Jarge  trahC- 
vejfe  wounds  of  ttve  abdonien^  where  the 
muícles  are  divided ?  but  the  peritonseum  h 
not  tono:] ne*í. 

In  ttotiüds  of  the  abdomen  the  chitf 
in^uity  is, .  whetber  the  omentum  or  in- 
telones  are  let  011 1»  If  none  of  thtfe 
have  buril  ihraugh  the  wonndj  the  frps 
of  the  wound  müíl  be  kept  as  cloíe  le- 
gether  as  pdllble  wirli  the  hands?  ajul 
the  palien t  kept  witb  hís  litad  lyíng 

■'  down^aids,  ti  ti  the  wouHd  ís  ftiÉciehtíy 
fecured  fróm  lettiítg  but  the  con^ms  uf 
the  abdoiiien,  But  when  the  inteííitits 
are  alre^dy  fallen  oti r ,  tbey  rmiít  be  re- 
torned  wlth  the  greaiiít  expedir;on3  )rtl 
thty  fllbnSd  receíve  any'  injuries  frem  the 
externa)  a  ir.  It  ís  fhít  to  be  examinídj  ¡ 
howevtf,  whether  they  have  receívfíl 
any  u'onndA  or  not  j  and  \vheth?r  tbey 
pi  efei  ve  th*ir  natural  w'aririth  and  coIouk 
for  wlieie  they  are  cold*  lividj  dry3  or 
wpundcdj  they  are  not  to  be  retín nd 
í'bddeniy3  but  f ornen  ted  with  v^arm  múk 
and  water,  or  wraped  np  for  fome  time 
in  the  ca;\l  of  fome  anima J  néwly  kille^ 
t d  I  f  1 1  e y  ha  ve  in  fu n\t  dt  gree  1  eco vertil 
íhrir  natura-]  heat  and  cí^Iour. 
Yon  wili  eáfíly  pfreeive,  that  there  íi 
íome  hm;t  ia  the  inteiUnes-,  thon^h  tlie 
woüisd  íkies  not  immtdíaiely  appearj  ii 

.  thetf  is  a  in(;re  than  ornipáry  ílaccitlitf 
in  ilum.'j  in  whtch  cafe,  the  refl  of  tUe 
intelimes  nvult  ce  pul  ted  yaití  y  Forwsrd 
tilj  you  iiüJ  the  wound.    Ste  the  artick 

I N  T  f.  S  T I N  E  S  ♦ 

If  notbitig  of  thts  fort  is  the  es  fe,  Kut 
tHc  rnreHines  are  in  their  natural  ftaJc 
í  1 1  d  condi  úcn7  they  in  u  í\  be  íj  s  ñ  a  n  t  ty  re* 

turtted 
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türmñ  in  the  folio  wing"  manner,  The 
pátiéñt  being  placed  in  a  fupinc  pofture, 
and  laíci  on  that  fide  that  is  dppbíite  lo 
the  «'Otintij  Hie  inte  (tí ne  miltt  be  return- 
eri  by  the  a  peí  cure  of  the  wound,  wiih 
the  two  fbre  fiógers  5  takíng  care  nevec 
lo  take  oSf  one  fing*^  til!  ihe  oihnr  is  on 
the  gut.  The  pátient  is  all  the  whíEe  to 
holü  iii s brea th7  á nd  the  íips  of  the  wound 
mpfí  be  then  brought  together.  it  the 
inteítines  ha  ve  bten  í  creed  üirough  a 
fmall  woündj  and  are  afterwards  íb  rfi- 
rfcnded  whh  wind,  that  they  cánnot  eafily 
be  retumed*  ¡t«is  neceífary  to  pul!  the  in- 
wftine  gently  fórward,  that  more  ef  ít 
nvay  rotíié  911 1,  and  the  wind  take  np 
lefs  re om  in  any  one  part.  An  aíliftant 
ífrotihl  then "gently  dil'aie  the  wound  as 
Jar  as  may  be,  eirher  whh  h¡S  hand,  or 
wíih  two  hooks  fixtd  ira  the  intérnal 
membrane,  whsle  the  fmgeon  reuiins 
the  itUeítines,  Wlren  this  is  done,  the 
woti  mi  m  i]  ít  be  fe  c  ti  red  fi  rft  wn  h  t  h  e 
hand,  and  tlien  wiíh  the  proper  dref- 
(3 liga \  and,  ih  tbis  cafe,  the  furgeon 
may  avoid  the  níé  of  tbis  painfül  bpe- 
rutirm.  But  ir  the  wound  is  fo  nauow, 
íhat  the  gut  can  neither  be  reduted  tior 
pulkd  forwavd,  the  apertura  muir,  be  en- 
larden' wtth  1  be  bufe. 
Tlíe  operation  of  gaftroraphy,  wlien 
found  n ere flai y,  may  be  perforified  in 
the  fotlowíng  ftránnér  $  firít  paja  a  ftrong 
doub!e,  orquadi  tiple  linead  well  wáxed 
throogh  too  rrooked  needle?,  and  witli 
thefe  Ititch  up  both  encfs  nt'  the  wound, 
beginning  at  one  er.d  with  the  opptr  líp 
oí  tile  wound,  pafímg  the  ncrdle  through 
the  perjronséunft)  muleles  of  the  abdomen, 
and  tlve  common  integumento,  frota 
witliín  otitw&rds,  leavingbnly  thehieadlh 
of  a  thnmh  hetween  the  ftitchesVand  tlie 
jnouíh  of  the  woond,  oblerving  the  i^me 
ítiethod  ín  paíTing  the  bther  needíe  thro* 
the  lower  lip  ;  and,  while  you  are  paJTing 
tlse  needte  with  one  hand,  it  w'úi  be 
proper  to  fitpuort  the  lips  cf  the  wound 
vr¡i]j  the  oth-r,  to  preveht  the  inteiÚnefí 
fiom  being  wound ed.  In  a  wour.d  of 
two  finsfers  breadphj  one  flítch  ín  the 
middll  wdl  he  fiifiicjeiu  ;  hut  in  lárger 
vvonndí;  the  ftftches  mult  be  repeated  in 
proporción  to  their  íize,  leaving  a  tbumVs 
]  r  tfi  i  1  h  b^t  wee  n  ea  c  h  o  f  1  h  e  [  1 1 1  u  re  s  ^  the 
extremEties  of  the  tht  eací  are  to  he  lefc 
E^ngin^  down  on  each  fide  ;  and  whén 
the  fnture  ís  finifliíd,  while  an  aíTiÍTant 
holds  the  lips  of  the  wound  togefher, 
th'efe  endí  are  to  be  tíed  in  knots,  in  ihc. 
ílílWíng  maTíner*    iíoth  ends  oí  the 
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threads  are  to  be  raken  up»  and  to  be 
tted  hi  a  dütib!e  knot,  ptfiing  a  ímalí 
boüter  betweén  the  two  knots,  to  pre- 
vent  the  fkin  írusíi  bclng  hurt.  Whera 
fhere  are  more  íuuires  iban  one,  you 
mult  begin  at  tfie  tipper  part  of  the 
wound,  tying  them  dawn  in  orderj  that 
lu  j'uie  the  Jail  ís  titd,  a  foft  tent  of  the 
ñ/e  of  a  finger }  wíth  a  thi  ead  faftened 
to  the  end  of  It,  may  be  introdneed  into 
the  Jower  part  of  the  wound.  This  tetit 
will  keep  a  pait'age  open  for  the  evacu* 
ation  of  gt  uinous  bfood,  or  matter, 
which  may  be  coííeíted  in  the  cavity  oí 
the  abdomen.  The  wound,  when  ?M 
this  is  done,  niuii  be  anointed  with  íome 
vüSnerary  baham>  and  covered  with 
pledgíts  of  lint,  a  Iticking  plafter,  and 
boilLrs,  íecuring  all  with  the  fcapulary 
bandage^ 

GASTRO.TOMY»  y^&jtt*,  ín  fnrgeryt 
the  cuttíng  open  the  abdomen  and  uteru?, 
as  in  the  caeíaiiaii  leÉlion,  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Cíes  a  rían. 
GATEj  in  arclmtfture,  a  íarge  door,  Icad- 
ing,  or  givíng  entrance  into  a  clty, 
towpj  caftle,  paíace,  or  orher  conílderable 
buiíding  ;  or  a  piáce  gívinrg  paífage  to 
peí  fon s,  h oríes,  conche*,  orwíiggonP,  ©>r« 
As  to  their  proportíon,  the  principal 
gatea  tor  entiance  xhío"  which  coaches 
and  waggons  are  to  pafs,  ought  nevec 
to  he  lefs  ihan  feyen  feet  in  bieadth,  ñor 
more  than  twelve,  which  íalt  dimen- 
ílon  is  fit  onJy  for  Urge  buddings,  The 
height  of  a  gate  is  to  be  i  \  of  the 
hre .idtJi,  and  ibmcwbat  more  5  bnr  as 
foi  common  gates  Ín  inns,  under  which 
waggons  ga  loaded  with  hav,  íiraw,  &¿. 
the  height  ot  them  may  be  tw  ice  the  ir 
bréadtl^ 

Ptíferi  Gates,  fifeh  as  are  fet  np  in  fences 
lor  íliutting  up  the  paíl^ges  into  lields, 
ánd  other  íjriclofures. 
Til  cíe  are  of  two  fort?,  either  of  fáwed  or 
eleft  timber, 
0/^//%  of  the  Gatus  in  aíh  otogy,  See  the 

artieie  OrEamc 
Gate,  in  the  manége,  the  going  or  pace  of  " 
a  horíe. 

Gate  of  íhfia,  or  SEa-gate,  ín  the  fea- 
language.  When  rwo  ihij>s  are  aboard  one 
anotíier,  by  meaiis  of  a  wáve  or  biljow, 
it  is  o  fu  al  to  ¿ay  they  are  aboard  one  an- 
other  in  a  fea-gatei 
Gatet  in  gcogiaphy,  a  chain  of  moirn- 
rains  ihat  1  un  tbrongh  the  middle  of  the 
Irther  Peniníula  of  India,  from  fouth  to 
nosth. 

GATHER,  \u  the  fea-language,  h  faíd 

of 
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of  a  ftiíp  thac  gets  the  wínd  of  ánothen 
GATTGN,  a  borough  lown  of  Su.rty, 
fjxteen  miles  fouth  of  Lo  n  don,  which 
fends  tvtfo  members  to  parliament, 
GAVEL,  or  Gable,  among  buílders.  See 

the  arttclc  GAELE, 
GAVELET,  in  lawj  an  antient  and  fpe- 
eial  ctflavii  ufed  in  Kent,  where  the  cuf- 
tom  oí  gavel-kind  continúes,  by  which 
the  tenant,  if  he  wimdraws  bis  rent  and 
fe  rv  i  ees  due  ío  the  lord,  forfeits  his  lands 
and  lenemente 

In  rfílpeel  to  chis  gavelet  the  lord  was 
tt>  fetrk  hy  award  oí  his  cenirt  from  three 
weeks  to  three  weeks,  to  -find  fome  di- 
Itrefs  upon  the  lands,  until  the  f'ourth 
eottrt  j  and  i t  íti  that  rtme  be  could  find 
no ■  diítrefs  oi>  the  premifes  whereby  he 
rntght  ha  ve  juftice  of  his  tenant;  tben, 
'at  the  fourth  court,  it  was  awarderi» 
that  the  lord  íhoulri  take  the  lands,  Qfc 
into  his  h;inds,  in  the  ñame  cf  a  dijíreft, 
and-keep  ít  a  y  car  and  a  day  witbout 
inanuringj,  í n  which  fpace  of  timej  if 
the  ttmam  did  not  come  and  pay  his 
arrea  ra  ges,  and  make  the  iord  amends, 
then  the  Jord  was  to  go  to  the  next 
'criimty-camt  wíth  his  witnefTes  of  his 
owii  conrt,  and  pronounce  there  the  pro- 
ce  ts  j  aftec  which,  by  the  award  of  his 
ov-n  court,  he  hecame  enmjed  to  enter 
and  man  u re  -thofe  lands  or  tenements 
as  his  o*'n.  And  ir  the  tenant  wanted 
to  reenjoy  his  lands,  fisfr.  as  he  did  be- 
fore,  he  was  tben  oblíged  to  malte  agree- 
nient  whh  the  lord  for  the  íame. 

Gavelet,  in  Ltmdon,  h  a  writ  ufed  in 
the  hiiílirjgs,  given  to  lords  of  renes  in  the 
city  cf  Loridon* 

GAVEL iCi  NPi  a  ten  n  re  or  cuítom  be- 
Jonginfg  to  lands  in  the  coúnty  of  Kent, 
by  wfnciMhe  lands  of  the  father  are,  at 
his  deatte,  eqnaily  divided  among  all  his 
fons  \  or  the  la  no*  of  a  deceafed  brother, 
In  cafe  he  leales  no  lífu?,  among  all  the 
hrediren.  This  is  by  fome  called  an- 
tient ftecage-tenure  :  the  cufio  m  carne 
from  our  íaxon  anceítors,  among  whom 
ihe  inbentance  of  lands  did  not  defeend 
to  the  e3deft,%  but  to  all  the  fons  alike  ; 
nnd  the  re  a  fon  why  it  was  retained  in 
-  Kent  ist  becáufe  the  keniííh  men  were 
not  conqu/réd  by  the  Normana  in  the 
time  of  Wiílíam  Íé 

The  particular  cuñoms  aítendíng  thís 
ten u re  aro,  that  the  heirt  at  the  age  of 
fifteen»  ínay  give  or  fdl  his  lands  in 
gavelkind  ^  and  though  the  fatber  is 
attainted  of  treafon  and  R'lonyj  and  [uf- 
fere  dcath,  tht  fon  íhall  inhent,  ■  A  wifr 
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íhall  be  endowed  of  a  irtoieíy  of  tl¡e 
gavelkind-iands,  of  whích  her  huíbin4 
died  feiltíd,  di!  ring  her  widowhobtU 
Likewiíe  a  hüfband  may  be  teñan c  by 
cuitefy  of  half  his  wife's  lands,  without 
bavingany  iíTue  by  her  j  but  if  he  mar- 
ries  againa  not  having  ¡ÍTue,  he  Foríiijs 
hís  tena  11  cy. 
G.AVELMÁKj  a  tenant  Hable  to  pay  tri* 
bu  te* 

G  Á.VELMED,  the  duty  of  iñowing  grafst 
required  by  the  lord  of  his  cuibntKiy 
tenants» 

GAVERENj  orWAVEüESj  a  townof  the 
' '''AuEtrian  Netherlands,   funated  oa  die 
eaíl  banicof  the  river  Scheld  ,  eaíl  long* 
35  3      iioith  Jat,  t,t°* 
GAUGE3  or  G/Tge.    See  Gage, 
Gauge  LiNEt  on  the  gaugiug-iod,  Ece 

the  arricie  Gaucing. 
Gauge-point,  of  a  foiid  meafure,  the 
diameter  of  a  circle?  whoíe  área  is  equsj 
to  the  folid  con  ten  t  of  the  fame  mea  fu  re. 
Thus*  the  folídity  of  a  wine  gallón  he- 
ing  231  cnbic  inches,  if  you  conctive  a 
círcle  to  con  ta  i  n  fo  many  inches,  the 
diameter  of  it  wiil  be  17^15  5  and  that 
wil!  be  the  gauge-point  of  wine-meafu  re» 
Atid  an  ale  gallont  containíng  cubie 
inches,  by  the  fame  rule,  the  gauge*poi»t 
for  ale-meafnre  will  ,  be  found  to  he 
19, 1 5.  After  the  fame  manner,  may  the 
gauge-point  oí  any  íbreign  mea  fu  re  h& 
obtained  ;  and  frotn  henee  may  be  d  •  awn 
ihís  confequence,  that  when  the  diameter 
ofa  cyiinder,  in  inches,  is  equal  10  the 
gange-polnt  of  any  meaínre*  given  like- 
wife  in  inches,  evtry  iiich  in  length  there* 
of  will  contain  an  integer  of  títe  íame 
meafure,  e.  gr*  in  a  cyiinder  whote  dia- 
meter is  T  7 .  f  5  inches,  evtry  ínch  in 
height  contains  one  entire  gallón  in  winis 
meafurej  and  ¡n  anotker,  whoié  dia  me- 
ter is  inches,  every  inch  iíi  length 
contains  one  a  le^  gal  Ion. 
GAUGER4  a  klng's  oíHccr,  who  is  ap- 
poimed  to  examine  all  tuns,  pipes,  hog- 
íheads,  and  barréis  of  wine,  beer,  alet 
01  f,  honey,  í^r*  and  give  tbem  a  mark 
of  allowance,  befare  they  are  Ib  Id  in  any 
place  wiibi  n  the  extent  of  hís  office. 
There  are  divérs  ílatmes  that  mentioa 
this  officer  and  his  office  ;  as  by  a  j^* 
III-  Ci  8»  all  winefij  impoi  red  are  to 
be  ganged  by  the  kirg's  gaugers,  or 
theif  dt-puties,  otherwiíe  they  íhall  be 
forfeiterf,  or  their  vatue  ^  snd  on  default 
of  the  gauger,  that  he  be  not  ready  lo 
do  hís  office  when  required,  or  that  he 
defrauda  in  doing  his  office  to  the  da  maga 
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of  tbe  buyer  or  feller,  he  íhall  pay  the 
party  gtieved  his  treble  damage,  lo  re  bis 
office,  be  ptiniíhed  by  imprifonment,  and 
be  raníomed  at  the  kíng*s  will  :  and  in 
cate  lefs  be  found  in  the  tun  01  pipe  than 
tiilglit  to  be,  the  valué  of  as  much  as 
íhall  latrk,  fluíl  be  dedo&ed  ¡n  the  pay- 
mént. 

E  c/e  ry  g  a  n  ge  r  íh  a  1 1  ten  1  y  ,  w  i  t  b  i  n  fh  e  1 1  - 
mits  of  bis  pf&ce*  gauge  all  tuns.,  bntts, 
pipes,  tí  erees,  puncheons,  terrians,  hog- 
Jheids,  barréis»  aq|d  rundlets  ;  and  mark 
on  the  head  of  every  veíTel  tbe  conten^ 
ttpon  pain  to  forfeit  to  tbe  party  to  wboíe 
ufe  the  wine,  CSV,  fhall  be  íold,  four  times 
the  valúe  of  that  wbicb  the  vtííej  maiked 
fralJ  lacle  oí  bis  content ;  the  fame  for- 
feítore  íhall  be  recovered  by  an  original 
writ,  @fo  and  every  per  fon  felhng  the 
wíne,  i  11  the  veíTtJ  marked,  íhall  al- 
io w  of  tbe  price,  the  valué  of  the  lack  of 
gauge,  or  defaolt  of  filling,  upon  paín  of 
iorfeíture  to  the  buyer,  double  the  va- 
lué, to  be  jecovered  wíth  cofts  as  be- 
fóte. No  brewer  íhall  put  to  fale  any 
beer  or  ale  in  vefTels  broyght  from  beyond 
the  fea,  wíthiñ  tbe  eity  of  London3  or 
fubiubs  of  the  fame3  or  within  two  miles 
compafs  wirhout  the  fuburbs,  b^fure  the 
fame  be  ganged,  and  the  truc  content  of 
évery  fucb  veífel  fet  ti  pon  the  fame,  by 
the  gallón  appointed  for  beer  and  ale, 
according  to  the  ftandard,  by  tbe  maf- 
ia1 and  vaidens  of  tbe  coopers  of  Lon~ 
don* 

OAÜGING,  the  art  or  a£t  of  mea  fu  ring 
tlie  capadties  or  contenta  of  all  kinds 
of  veífelsj  nnd  détenníning  the  quantities 
of  fiuids  or  other  matters  contained 
thfiíeííi* 

The  art  of  griuging  ís  tbat  branch  of  the 
mathematics  calíed  ítereometry,  or  ¡he 
meafiíring  of  folids  ;  beca  ufe  the  capad  - 
ties  of  all  forts  of  veífeh  ufed  for  Irtjuors, 
cuhicalj  pai  allelopipedal,  cylindricaEj 
fpheroidal,  cónica!,  ¿V.  aré  computed  5$ 
though  the  y  were  real  I  y  folid  boches,  and 
reduced  thereby  to  fome  knawji  cubic 
ineafure,  as  gallons,  quartí,  pints,  &c* 
The  principal  vefTels  that  come  antier  its 
O  pera  t  ion  are  pipes,  barréis,  rundlets, 
and  other  caíks  $  alfo  baekSj  coóters3 
vats,  &c, 

The  folid  content  of  ctibítf*]^  par  alíelo- 
pi  pedal,  and  prifmatieai  veílels  ís  eafily 
found  in  cubic  loches,  or  the  líke,  by 
multiptyín^  the  área  of  the  bafe  by  tbe 
perpendicular  beight.  And  for  cilindri- 
ca l  veíTtíls,  the  fameis  found  by  multiply- 
¡ng  ttie  área  of  the  bafe  by  the  perpendi  - 
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cular  altitudeas  befare,  See  the  artícle* 
CubEj  Parallelepipeo, 
Caíks  of  the  uíual  ferm  of  ho^íheadF, 
kíldeikins,  t¿  may  be  confidered  as  feg- 
ments  of  a  IpheroEd  cutoff  by  two  plane^ 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  i  wbicb  bríngs 
thern  to  Ougbired\s  iheorem  for  meafur*' 
iii  í  ale  snd  wine-cafks,  whích  is  thuí  : 
add  twice  the  área  of  tbe  ciicle  at  ihe 

"  bung,  to  the  área  of  thetirele  ofthe  bead  | 
mult'ply  the  furo  by  one  tliiid  of  the 
length  of  the  caík,  the  produfl  is  tbe  eon- 
tent  oí  tbe  vtfíel  in  cubíc  ínches. 
But  for  accnrdcy,  Dr.  Wallí^  Miv  Caf- 
wel3?  and  otbers»  thínk  that  moít  of  our 
calks  had  betÉer  he  coníinVred  as  fruítoms 
of  p-irabolic  fpindífs,  which  are  feíí;  thiin 
tbe  frnflurfis  oí  fpbernids  of  i  he  íamc 
bafe  and  heíght,  and  give  the  capácity  of 
vefTels  nearcr  tbe  rrnth  than  eirher  Ought- 
Ted's  methodj  wbtch  fnppofes  rhem  íphe- 
toids  ;  or  than  that  of  multijplying  the 
circles  of  tbe  bnng  and  head,  mto  haif 
the  length  of  the  cafk,  which  luppolés 

•  thern  parabolic  conoids  j  or  iban  ihat  of 
Clavíus,  &c.  wbo  takí $  thern  for  twb 
truncated  cones,  which  is  fartheft  oíf  of 

Tbe  common  rule  for  alí  ^¡ne  or  ale* 
caíkSj  is  to  take  the  día  metéi  s  at  the 
hung  and  at  tbe  heaJ,  by  which  yon  mí  y 
find  the  área  ofjbe  circle  therej  théxi 
takíng  two  thírds  of  the  área  of  the  circíe 
atthe  bun^,  and  one  third  of  the  área  of 
tbe  circle  at  the  head,  and  adding  thcm 
togetberinto  one  fu m  j  this  fum  multiplí- 
ed  by  the  intemal  lengih  of  the  cíiíkt 
gives  the  content  in  folid  inches  5  which 
are  con  verted  into  gallons  by  dividing  by 
s5s  for  ale,  and  131  for  wine-gaüons. 
Bvit  gauging,  as  now  praclifed,  is  cbjí fly 
done  by  means  of  inítruenerits  called 
gauging-rods  or  ruíers,. which  do  the  bu- 
nefs  at  once,  and  anAvers  the  qnele ion 
without  Ib  mndi  calcul^tíon,  wbicti  is  no 
inconfidrrable  addition  boEii  to  thtt  eáf<j 
and  dírpatcb  of  the  woi  k>  tho>  it  i* 
not  fo  mneb  to  be  depended  on. 
The  metbods  of  gauging  whtch  are  moft* 
ly  uíed,  is  by  the  four-foot  gaugíng- 
rod  and  Everard^s  ílidíng  roler:  tbe  de- 
ferí pt  ion  and  ufes  of  botb  are  as  folio ws  ; 
'The  four-fool  G  au  g  1  eí  a  -  w  o  n  (pía  te  CX  L 
fig.  Jr)  is  ufually  made  oí  box:,  and  con- 
of  fbur  rules,  each  a  foot  long,  ant! 
aboUL  tli re e  eighths  of  an  inch  junare» 
joined  Logethei  jjy  three  brafs-jeints  ;  by 
which  meaos  the  rod  is  rendered  fonr  feet 
long  when  the  foor  rutes  are  openedj  and 
but  one  foot  when  al]  are  folded  togérli^r. 

On 
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On  the  fuíl  face  of  this  rod,  marked  4, 
are  placed  lwo  diagonal  lines,  one  íor 
beer  and  the  otlier  fot  wine  j  b>  means 
*f  which  the  con  ten  t  oí  rmy  coinmon 
verle  I  in  beer  or  wíhe-gltlons,  may  be  rea  - 
díly  found,  by  putiing  ihe  brafed  end  of 
the  gauging-rod  ínto  the  bung-bole  of 
the  eaík,  witb  the  diagonal  Jm^s  up- 
waids,  and  íbrüft  lUis  brafed  eud  to  the 
meeting  of  the  bead  and  íbves  j  thén 
witb  chalk  make  a  mark  at  the  middíe  of 
the  bung-hole  of  ihe  veíTel,  and  al  ib  on 
the  diagonal  Unes  of  ihe  rod,  ríght  againft 
or  o  ver  one  anotlier,  when  the  brafe'd 
end  is  thrufl  home  to  the  head  and  Itaves ; 
then  tnm  the  gaugíng-rod  to  tire  ovlVéc 
end  of  the  veíTel,  and  tbruft  the  hrafed 
end  home  to  the  end  a&  befo  re.  Liftly, 
fee  if  the  mark  made  on  the  gauging-rod, 
come  even  with  i  he  mavk  made  on  the 
bung-hole,  when  the  rod  was  t  liria  fi  »o 
the  oíher  end  -7  which  if  it  be,  the  mark 
made  on  tbe  diagonal  Unes,  wi.ll,  on  the; 
fame  Unes,  fliéw  the  wboie  contení  of  the 
eafk  in  beer  or  wine-gallons.  If  ihe 
mark  made  on  th^  bung  hale  be  not  ngh.t 
againíf.  ihat  made  on  the  'rod,  when  yon 
put  it  the  other  way,  then  right  agáírcft 
the  mark  made  orí  tlte  bnng-hole.,  make 
anoiber  on  the  diagonal  linesi  and  me 
divifíon  on  the  diagonal  line,  betwcen  die 

.  two  challes  w¡H  flicw  the  whole  content  of 
tbe  veffei  in  beer  or  wine-gallons. 
Tilos,,  e,  gr*  if  the  diagonal  Jir-e  of  a 
veíTel  be  i8TJ  incite*,  its  content  in  beer- 

.  gallons  wíll  be  nearly  51,  and  in  wine- 
a  1 1 on í:  fíz, 

If  a  veíTel  benprn,  asa  ha!f  barrel,  ttin, 
or  copper,  andihe  meafure  fronrvfhe  tnid- 
d!e  on  one  fule  to  the  bead  and  llaves  be 
38  inches,  the  diagonal  lisie  gives  12a 
beer*gallons  \  half  oí  which,  *u¿¡z*  éij 
h  the  content  of  ihe  half  tnh* 
If  yon  have  a  laige  vrJT  I,  as  a  tun  or 
«opper,  and  ihe  diagonal  iine  taken  by  a 
long  rule  be  70  inches  ;  then  every  inch 
at  the  begínning-end  of  the  diagonal  Ime 
rail  10  inches:  tltus  lo  inebes  bicorne 
100  inches  ;  and  erery  ten  ib  of  a  galdón 
cali  loo  gallons  ;  and  every  whole  gal- 
lón cali  Joco  gallons. 
On  the  fecond  face,  c,  are  a  line  of  inches  1 
and  the  ¿auge- lint,  which  is  a  line  ex- 
prefíing  the  áreas  of  tíreles  (whoíé  dia- 
meters  are  the  correfpondent  íncheí)  ín  a  le- 
gal bns  :  at  the  bé^ínnírig  is  wrote  Ale- 
are a.  Thns,  to  find  the  content  of  any 
eyhndrical  velíel  in  ale-galtons  \  fetk  the 
diameter  of  the  veíTe!  ín  inches,  and  jnft 
agaínít  it,  on  the  gauge ■Iíb?;  is  ihe 


qtunttty  bf  ale- gallón  s  contained  at  one 
ín:h  deep  :  this  mulríplíed  by  the  íength 
bf  ihe  cylínderj  will  giye  its .  contents  in 
a  le- ¿al  ion  s.' 
f  On  the  third  fsce,  6,  are  three  fcaíes  of 
Jmes  i  the  firft,  at  ihe  end  of  which  is 
wi  ifcn  Hogfljead,  is  for  Finrlíng;  how  ma- 
ny  gailons  the  redare  in  a  hogfheatl,  whtw 
ít  is  noi  full,  lyíng  wiih  iis  axts  paralltl 
to  the  horizon-     Tbe  fecond  line,  at  tbe 
end  of  which  es  wrítten  B,  L.  ís  for  ihe 
fírne  puepofe.    The  third  h  to  find  how 
much  Ifqunr  is  wanting  to  fiH  np  a  hnfr, 
when  it  is  (lai^ding  ¡  at  the  end  of  it  is 
wrote  B.  5*  figrílfying,  butt  fiar.dinv* 
Hálí  wáy  the  foiirth  face  ol  the  gauging* 
rod,  7,  diere  are  threc  fea  les  of  iines,  ro 
find  tbe  wants  in  a  íirkin,  kílderkin,  and 
birretj  lying  witb  theii  aréas  parnliel  to 
the  horizon.    Tbey  are  diitinguiOied  hy 
the  leiters  b\  K.  B.  ígnifying  a  íhkin, 
kiíderkirj,  and  barreh  - 
Tbe  ufe  oí  the  lines  on  the  two  laíl  faces 
is  very  eafy  j  y  mi  have  only  to  put  it 
dovvnrght  inio  úm  kmg  hole  to  ihe  op^ 
pobíe  llaves,  íf  the  ve  fiel,  yon  wanc  to 
know  ihe  quantiiv  «f  ale-|*a]loris  con  * 
tained  iherein,  be  lying  i  and  tlien  w-hut 
the  fui  face  of  ihe  Itquor  c'its  any  one  of 
the  Iines  appropiíated  lo  tbat  vcfíel,  and 
be  the  number  fequíred, 
B-vc  ravds  jh  dkg  *  ruis  i  s  ^ 1  r i  nclpa  1  ly  u  fed  ín 
gangin|,  bemg  ordinarily  madt  oí  hox, 
a  foot  long,  an  inch  broad,  and  u  P  inch 
tbick,  witn  two  fmall  fea  les  ,to  fiide  ín  it, 
which  may  be  rirawn  011 1,  one  towartls  the 
jighí  band,  and  ihe  other  towaids  the 
lefrJ  tí  11  the  whole  be  3  feet  iong.  See 
piale  GXIL 

The  principal  línes  on  the  iníírument  are 
iholé  comnionly  ktlown  by  the  ñame  cí 
Gunter  s  line,  or  line  of  numbeir,  which 
are  here  diflingüiChcd  one  frojn  anoilier 
by  certaín  íetfers,  fet  at  (he  end  of  ihe 
linesj  tewards  the  right  hand  ¡  ihirs  the 
lines  D  aie  eacb  cf  them  óne «finóle  Iníe 
of  numbers,  beginning  at  the  end  of  ihe 
rule  towards  the  left  hand,  and  from 
then  ce  cominued  to  ihe  other  end.  The 
I  nés  A,  B,  and  C3  are  calíed  donbte 
munbers,  each  being  two  bríea  or  ra- 
diuíes  of  noinbers  i  the  línc  E  h  callecí 
triple  numbersj  being  thrte  radiníls  of 
numbers  :  this  triple  line  is  eqiird  ín 
lengíb  rothe  doiible  lines,  and  aü  lo  the 
■  Tingle  íine  5  for  all  the  ríve  be^in  and 
end  at  ttíu  f^me  point.  On  the  line  A 
are  four  brafs  center-pins,  two  ín  each 
radios;  one  ín  each  of  which  is  mai k- 
ed  MB.  to  fignify  tkat  ihe  nuwbei  ir  is 

fet 
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fet  againít,  2 150.41,  Is  the  cubíc  inchesíh 
a  malt-bu  íheL  Theoibertwo  are  marked 
with  A.  to  fignify  that  The  numbers  they 
are  fet  againhy  a8s,  are  the  cubíc  i  n ches 
in  ati  ale-gallon.  Cióle  to  the  figure  7, 
in  the  firít  radíus  on  the  fame  líne,  is  a 
dot  marked  fi.  fet  exa&fy  o  ver  ,707»  üe- 
noting  .707  to  be  the  fide  of  a  fquare  ín- 
fcríbed  in  acircle,  whofe  dtarneter  is  mii- 
ty(  Ctoíe  to  9  is  another  dot,  marked 
fe.  fec  over  ,886,  which  is  th?  fide  of  a 
íqnare,  equal  to  the  aj  ea  of  a  c  i  re le, 
wftofe  dí  a  meter  is  uníty.  Anotber  dot 
n¡ph  W,  is  feE  over  z$l7  íhe  cubíc  inches 
in  a  winc-gallon  $  and  another  near  C, 
is  fet  over  3.I4I592,  tbe  citen mftien ce  of 
a  circlcj  whoíé  diameter  is  uníty.  The 
]íne  marked  M  D,  to  fignify  malt  Aepíh, 
\i  no  more  than  a  Uñí  of  nurnbers  in  a 
reverfe  order,  the  number  1  being  fet  di- 
rec%  againít  M,  B.  011  the  firít  radius, 
and  ís  of  exceeding  great  ufe  ¡n  caílíng 
up  of  malt-gauges. 

Da  the  líne  D,  the  re  are  four  center-píns, 
tbe  firít  >  marked  W  G.  is  the  gauge- 
poínt  of  a  wine,-gal!on>  i.  e.  the  díameter 
of  a  cyíínder  whofe  heíght  is  I  ¡ncb, 
and  eontent  131  cubic  biches,  or  a  wine- 
gallón,  whícu  is  17.15  inche?,  Tbe  fe- 
cond center-pin,  marked  A  G*  ílands  at 
thegauge-pomtforan  ale-gallon,  whichis 
18*95  inches  The  third,  M  S.  ílands  at 
46.3,  the  fide  of  a  fquare,  whofe  conten  t 
is  equal  to  the  inches  of  a  folid  bníhe!  „ 
The  fourth,  MR.  ts  the  gauge-poínt 
for  a  rnalt-buftiel,  whkh  is  52,31  inches* 
The  two  lines  of  feginents  are  each  ntim- 
bcred  from  1,  3*  áfc,  to  100  :  ihe  fírft 
is  for  finding  the  ulíage  of  a  cafle  taken 
as  the  middle  fruítum  of  a  fpheroid.  ly- 
ing  with  its  axis  paralkd  to  the  horizon : 
aad  the  fecond  for  finding  the  ulíage  of 
a  cafk  ftaiKlin^ 

Again,  on  one  of  the  narro w  íides,  noted 
t\  are,  i°,  a  line  of  inches,  numbsred 
\s  %y  3,  É?f.  to  ti9  and  each  fubdivided 
iato  io  equal  parta,  A  line,  by  whichj 
with  that  of  inches,  we  find  a  mean  dia- 
nieccrfor  a  caík,  in  the  figure  of  a  middle 
frDÍlum  of  a  fpheroid,  30.  A  líne  for 
h'ndirjgthe  mean  diamefer  of  a  csík  in  tbe 
figure  of  the  middle  fruílum  of  a  paraba 
Jic  fpindJe,  which  gaugers  calí  the  fecond 
vanetyofcafks.  4°,  One  for  the  third 
varietyj  which  is  of  a  caík  in  tbe  figure  of 
two  para  bol  i  c  conoids  abutting  on  a  com  - 
ni  011  ha  fe» 

On  the  other  narrow  face,  marked/.  rsrí*, 
I  -  A  footj  divíded  inio  loo  equal  par  r?, 
mirked  F  Mt  ft"t  A  iine  oí  inches,  not» 


■  ed  I  Mi  sü.  A  líne  F  C.  for  Mnding 
tbe  mean  díimeter  of  the  fourth  variety 
oí  ca/k%  which  is  the  middlefruftum  of 

,  two  coness  abutííng  on  a  common  hafe* 
On  the  backfide  of  the  fliding-piece  ís  a 
líne  of  inches  from  13  eo  36^  when  tbe 
two  pieces  3 re  pnt  endwife  ^  and  agáínft 
rhat,  íhe  corre fpond en t  gaítons*  or  hun- 
dred  parts,  that  any  fmall  or  like  orjen 
véíTeJ,  from  13  to  36  inches  diameter,  will 
rontaín  ^t  .one  incb  deep. 

Tbe  afts  of  ths  jlld'mg-ruie  in  fotoe  parís  of 
arithmeik* 

Problem  I.  Having  two  numbeis  ^iven, 
to  find  a  third  geometrically  propt*iionnl 
unto  thern  \  audtothree,  a  fourth  ;  and 
to  four,  a  fifth,  &c, 

Find  one  of  the  numbers  given,  upon  the 
line  B,  and  fet  it  againít  the  ofhcr  given 
number,  on  the  line  A  ;  tben  find  tbe 
fame  number  on  B  (which  was  Iaíl  count- 
ed)  upon  A  j  ánd  agaioft  th  ís  íhird  up- 
on B,  isthe  fourth  on  A..  In"  líke  man* 
ner,  againít  the  fourth  on  B,  you  have  the 
fifth  on  A,  ^  *  t 
Example,  Let  ít  be  required  to  find  a 
third  propon  ion  al  to  the  fe  two  number?, 
%  and  4,  whvch  may  bear  the  fame  piro- 
por t ion  to  4>  th^t  4.  does  to  a  ? 
Draw  ouc  íhe  fliding-rod,  lili  2,  upon  B 
ftand  againít  4  upon  A  j  then  againít  4 
upon  B  is  S  ( the  third  proportíonal ) 
"upon  A:  and  againít  this  third  (vix* 
8}  upon  Bj  *]ü  16  upon  A,  which  1$  the 
fourth  proportional,  í=fr«  Contra ríwifet 
if  ít  were  req-iired  to  find  a  third  propor- 
t  ion  al  to  the  fame  numhei?,  a  and  4, 
which  m^y  bear  the  fame  propoitíon  to 
a,  that  s,  bsars  to  4?  Set  4  in  the  fecond 
rádius  upon  A,  to  z  uponB  j  therí  againft 
%  upon  A  (towards  tbe  íeft  hand)  ís  i, 
the  third  proportíonal ;  and  againít  1  up- 
on A,  h  .5,  the  fourth  opon  B;  alfo 
a^iuít  thí 5  fourth  upon  At  Is  .75,  the 
fif  th  proportional  on  B, 
Problem  lí,  One  no mber  beíng  g^íven  to 
be  multiplied  by  anoiher,  tofinel  the  pro- 
du<Fr.  Jn  mu ItípS ¡catión,  eíther  of  whole 
numbers,  mixed  or  decimal  fratlions,  the 
proportion  is, 

As  1  :  the  mu Ití plica tor  :  ;  ihe  mulhpli- 
carjd  :   ilie  product. - 

Kxample»  Let  it  be  required  to  mullí- 
ply  6  by  4.  The  proportion  then  is  as 
1:4:56  :  24.  Thérefore  fec  i  n pon  the 
the  line  B,  to  4  upon  the  line  A;  then 
againít  6  upon  B,  is  14,  the  product 
forjo ht,  upen  A, 

Problem  III.  One  number  being  gi<^r> 
to  be  dividedby  arrother,  to  find  the  q^o- 
3  R    ,    '  tient. 
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fient.  In  dívifion,  both  of  whole  num- 
ber s  and  mixed,  the  proporción  is,  as  the 
thvifor  is  ta  1,  fa  is  the  dividend  t©  the 
quotíent. 

Éxample.    Let  ít  be  required  to  divide 
34  by  4,  the  proporf  ion  is,  as  4  1  1  ; : 
24:  6»    T  hercio  re  let  4  upon  B,  ío  1 
ti  pon  A  ;  and  then  againít  34  upon  B,  is 
6  ujipn  A*  which  is  thequotient  fought. 
Problem  TV.  Three  mi  mbets  being  given, 
ío  ftnd  a  fourth  in  díreÉI  propon  ion. 
Rule,  Set  the  firft  number  given  upon  B, 
to  the  fecond  upon  A,  and  then  againít 
the  third  number  given  upon  B,  is  the 
fourth  number  fought  upon  A, 
Example.    If  S  quarters  of  malt  will 
make  ?.o  barréis  of  finall  beer,  how  ma.~ 
ny  barréis  of  fuch  beer  will  11  quarters 
malee  ? 

Set  S  «pon  B,  to  to  upon  A  5  and  then 
againft  a*  upoi)  B,  is  55  upon  A.|  and 
fo  many  barréis  will  22  quarters  malee. 
Problem  V.  To  three  numbm  given,  to 
íind  a  fourth  in  an  inverfed  proportion. 
Rule*  Set  the  third  number  upon  A,  to 
the  firft  (being  of  the  fame  denominaron) 
upon  B  ;  and  then  againít  the  fecond 
number  upon  A,  you  ha  ve  the  fourth 
upon  B. 

Exampíe*  If  S  men  do  any  píe  ce  of 
work  in  9  dáys,  in  how  many  days  can 
ii  men  do  the  fame  work  ? 
Set  tz  upon  A,  to  8  upon  B  5  ihen 
againít  9  upon  As  is  6  upon  B,  which 
is  the  anfwer,  For  ra  men  may  do  the 
fame  work  in  ó  days,  which  8  metí  will 
do  in  9  days. 

Froblem  VI.  Betwíxt  two  numbers  given 
to  find  a  mean  geometrical  proportiona!. 
Rule.  Set  one  of  the  numbers  given  upon 
C,  to  the  fame  number  upon  D  $  and 
then  againít  the  other  given  upon  C,  h 
the  geometrical  mean  fought  upon  D, 
Example*  Let  the  numbers  given  be  50 
snd'yí  j  to  find  a  geometrical  riieariJWf* 
Eet  50  upon  C7  to  50  upon  D  ;  and  then 
againít  72  upon  C,  is  60  upon  D  ;  fo 
60  is  the  geometrical  mean  betwíxt  50 
and  72.  Or  thus,  fet  73  upon  C,  to 
jt  upon  D ¿  and  then  againít  50  upon 
C,  is  60  upon  D,  the  mean  as  befare, 
To  find  the  fquare  or  cube  roots  of  any 
number,  let  the  lines  C  and  D  for  the 
firft,  and  D  and  E  for  the  fecond ,  be 
applied  to  one  anothrr,  fo  that  jo  at  the 
end  of  D  be  even  with  10  ai  the  end  of 
C  ;  and  10  at  the  end  of  D  be  even- with 
30  at  the  end  of  E  ;  the  lines  in  this  cafe 
are  líke  a  ta  ble  a  íhewing  the  fquare  or 


cube  roots  of  any  number  hy  infpeclion  t 
for  againft  any  number  upon  Cr  you 
ha  ve  the  fquare  root  thereof  upon  D  ■ 
and  againít  any  number  upon  E,  you  have 
the  cube  root  thereof  opon  D :  &  ?  contra 
The  ufe  of  the  rule  in  megfuring  ftipéffiúé'i 
and firfi  qf  a  circle* 

Problem  I.  The  diameter  or  circumfe- 
rence  of  a  circle¡  eilher  being  givenj  to 
fínd  the  other.  The  circumftrence  of 
that  círcie  whofe 1  diameter  is  uniry,  is 
3*1415^^6536  ^  bu  t  for  praaiee,tbefour 
firft  figures  are  fufHcientj  therefore,  as 
1  :  3-1415  :  1  the  diameter  of  any  cirdeto 
its  círcumference.  B y  the  rule  thus,  fet  1 
on  theline  A,  agamíí  3,1415  onB;  then 
againft  any  diameter  en  the  line  A,  you 
have  the  circomference  on  B :     e  contra. 

f  ^7youhave  thefe  C  6s'8^ 
Againft J  3°  C   circumfe-  < 

B        /  4°t      renCeR    ,    /  í2^% 


Or  contrari-  r  50 
wife  againít  J  30 
theíe  cir-   J  40 
cumíerences  ^  50 


íj  7.079 

'you  haveC  ú$66 
thefe  día^  <  ?'í+9 
metéis  7 


Problem  II,  The  diameter  of  any  circii 
being  given,  to  rind  the  área  (or  any  part 
thereof)  in  inches,  or  in  ale  or  wine* 
gallons,  1 ,  For  the  whole  área  in  inches. 
The  área  of  a  circle  is  eqnal  to  the  pro. 
du¿r,  or  reítanglej  of  half  the  diameter 
into  half  the  ch  cu  m  fe  rence  ;  that  is,  if 
half  the  diameter  be  multíplied  by  half 
the  circumference,  the  pvoduft  will  be 
the  área;  thus,  when  the  db  meter  is  tt 
the  círenmference  is  3,1415,  the  half  oí 
which  is  1.5707,  which  multipJíed  by 
half  the  diameter  (vix.  ,5)  the  product 
will  be  the  área  of  that  circle^  whofe  dia- 
meter is  i,  <v\%*  -785-398. 
The  áreas  of  all  ci  relés  are  in  proporción 
one  to  a n other,  as  the  fquares  of  theír 
díameters:  thciefore?  as  the  fquare  of  the 
diameter  of  any  círcie  is  to  tbe  área  of 
that  círcie,  fo  is  the  fquare  of  the  dia- 
meter of  any  other  circle  to  the  arca 
thereof.  Now  as  the  fquare  of  1  i  i  bllt 
¡j  it  muft  be  as  I :  -785398  :  :  fquare  of 
the  diameter  of  any  circle  to  the  arca 
thereof.  So  .785398  isa  fixed  muí  ti- 
plicator ;  and  if  an  unit  with  cypher¡  be 
divided  by  .785  ^98,  the  quotient  will  be 
1,27324,  a  fixed  divifor  :  and  by  either 
of  thefe  numbers  may  the  arca  of  wy 
circle  be  fouud,  eitfjer  by  muí tipl ¡catibo 
cr  diviíion,  For  if  the  fquares  of  any 
diameter  he  multiplied  or  divided  by  íhefe 
numbersj  the  preduft  or  quotient  wil! 
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the  área  ¡h  inches,  feet,  or  yards,  ac- 
cording  as  the  diameter  was  meafuted  in 
ínches,  feet,  &c. 

But  vvjth  mora  expedition  by  the  rule, 
Set  lupon  the  line  D,  to  ¿785398  upon 
C.  The  ruiebeing  thus  fet,  the  lines 
are  ]¡ke  atable  oí  circles,  áreas  ta  all 
diameters  :  for  againít  any  diameter  up- 
on the  iine  D,  yon  nave  the  área  thereof 
upon  C.  Thus  if  the  diameter  is  20, 
the  área  ís  3  14^159  i  ifit  is  35»  the  área 
¡s  490.87  inches.  And  011  the  contrary 
if  me  área  is  300,  the  diameter  is  10.54* 
if  400,  the  día  meter  is  23.56  ínches, 
The  área  in  inches  divided  by  282,  the 
eubic  ínches  in  an  ale  gallón,  or  by  231 
for  wine-gallons,  gíves  the  área  for  either 
refpeclively ;  or  you  may  ufe  any  other 
divifor,  accordíng  ro  the  meafure  yon 
want,  But  wíthout  knowing  the  inches 
contal rred  in  any  área,  the  área  in  gal- 
Jons  may  be  found  thus;  divide 
by  the  quotient  will  be  .0027851 
a1e-gallons$  or  by  231,  if  for  wine- 
gallons,  and  it  gives  .0033999,  Thefe 
immbers  are  the  áreas  oí  cheles  in  ale 
and  wme-gallons,  whofe  diameters  are 
j  5  and  are  fixed  multiplicators  for  fmd- 
íng  the  área  of  all  ci  relés  ¡n  either  of 
thefe  mea! u res  $  for  if  the  fquare  of  the 
día  meter  of  any  circle  be  multiplied  by 
either  of  thefe  numbers,  the  produít  is  the 
área  in  ale  orwme*  gallo  na  refpeétively, 
If  you  would  effecl  this  by  divihon,  the 
ieveral  dtvifors  are  thus  found  :  multíply 
fhedivifor  for  finding  the  área  in  tuches, 
«uis;*  1.2,7324*  by  282,  or  231,  the  pro- 
du£b  359.05  for  ale-gallons,  anda94.il 
for  wine-gaDons,  are  the divifors  fought. 
And  the  fquare  of  the  d  ta  meter  of  any 
cíicle  divided  by  one  of  thefe,  gives  the 
refpeílive  área. 

But  the  área  of  any  circle  may  be  more 
readily  found  by  the  help  of  fixed  num* 
■bers,  callcd  gauge-points  j  and  thefe 
numbers  are  the  diameters  of  thofe  cite  les 
whofe  content,  at  1  inch  deep,  is  equal 
to  the  re  ¿pe  ft  í  ve  gallón  to  which  they  be- 
long.  The  y  are  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
divifions  iaít  me  n  ti  one  d,  that  for  A,  G, 
38,95,  forW.  G.  17. 15,  on  the  rule: 
thus,  fet  18.95  (the  gauge-point  for 
ale-gal  Ion  s)  upon  D,  to  1  upon  C;  then 
againít  any  diameter  upon  D,  you  have 
the  área  upon  C,  The  hke  for  winc- 
gal]on$,bythe  proper  gauge- point.  Note, 
when  the  área  of  any  circle  is  fought  in 
ale-gallons,  if  the  diameter  be  more  than 
1B.95  and  lefs  than  10 o,  fet  the  gauge- 
point  upon  Dj  to  1  at  the  beginning  of 


C,  Or  when  the  diameter  is  lefs  than  the 
gauge- poinr.,  or  more  than  100,  then  fet 
the  gauge-point  to  1,  in  tlie  iníddle  upon 
*  C.  Laftly,  to  find  any  part  of  the  área,  fet 
the  gauge- point  to  <§,  or  |,  br  any  other 
part  of  i,  then  againft  the  diameter  you 
have  the  like  part  of  the  área. 
From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  not  be 
díñicult  to  ufe  the  1  ule  in  gauging  the 
áreas  of  all  ríght-  lined  figures ;  and  when 
the  área  ¡s  found,  the  Jblidíty  is  eafily 
obtained,  Thus,  for  example,  the  dia- 
meter, depth,  and  contení  of  any  cylin- 
drical  ton,  any  two  heíng  given,  to  find 
the  third*  In  this  problem  are  three  que- 
ftions,  all  refolved  at  once  fetting  the 
rule  :  1*  By  the  depth  and  content  to  find 
the  diameter,  Example.  Suppofe  the 
depth  40  inches,  and  the  content  iSoo 
alo  gallonsj  what  is  the  diameter? 
Set  40,  the  depth3  upon  C,  tothe  gauge* 
point  upon  Dj  then  againft  1800,  the 
content,  upon  C,  is  1^7,1  inches,  the 
diameter  fought* 

a.  By  the  diameter  and  content,  to  find 
the  depth,  without  moving  thérule:  fay 
As  izy.i,  the  diameter,  ^  >D 
is  to  1  Seo,  the  content ; 
fo  is  the  gauge-point  1 
40,  the  depth, 

3*  By  the  depth  and  diameter,  to  find  the 
content,  the  rule  Itandíng  as  bef ore  ¡  fayt 
As  the  gauge-  point        ^        r  D 
is  to  40, 
fo  is  r  z¿ 
to  íSoOj 

Note,  as  a  circle  ís  the  bafe  of  a  cy- 
linder,  fo  a  triangle,  quadrangle,  or 
any  other  plañe  fuperficies,  may  repre- 
fent  the  bafe  of  a  prifm  :  for  if  the  re  be 
planes  ereíted  perpendicularly  upon  the 
lines  which  encompafs  any  fuch  fu  perfil 
cies,  they  will  genérate  a  foüd,  which 
may  be  called  a  prifm  >  and  the  content 
of  any  fuch  folid  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  área  of  the  bafe  by  the  altitude,  or 
diftance  from  one  bafe  to  a n other, 
*The  ufe  of  ¿he  rule  in  gauging  of  malí* 
The  duty  upon  malt  is  charged  upon  the 
bufhel,  and  fo  propoi  tionably  for  greatec 
or  ieiíer  quantities.  The  huíhel  here  in- 
te nded  is  the  Winchelter-buíhel,  whích 
contains  ¿150.42  folid  inehes,  but  2I5O 
will  be  near  enougb  Jor  praclice. 
If  the  área  in  inebes,  of  any  plañe  fi- 
gure, be  dívided  by  2150,  the  quotient 
íhews  the  buíhels  and  parts  of  a  bume)9 
whích  fuch  a  figure  or  veifel  contains  at 
one  inch  deep,  Example*  There  is  3 
«iftem  or  ^at,  wbofe  bafe  is  a  reftangu- 
%  R  a  Jas 


leter,  -|  yD 
ent  j  f  t      \  C 

:t    )  ¿C 

diameter,  to  find 
díng  as  before:  f: 
i  gauge-  point  ^  ^  D 
o,  the  depth,  /  \  C 
£7.1,  the  diameter,  Ppon)D 
aT  the  content,      J        t  C 
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lar  paral telog rain,  the  lengthís  73  inches, 
and  the  breadth  48  i  n  ches ,  what  ís  the 
área,  at  1  inch  deep  ?  Anfw,  1,607, 
that  ís,  1  buíhel  and  ,607  thoufand  parís 
of  a  buíhel.  For  73  multíplied  by  48, 
is  3456  ¡  and  ibis  divíded  by  2150,  gives 
1.607.  Bu  t  the  área  ofany  figure  may 
be  more  readtly  found  by  thelínes  A  and 
B,  upon  tbe  rule:  thus,  as  2150  upon 
A,  is  to  one  of  the  fides  upon  B  5  fo  is 
the  other  fide  upon  Afl  to  the  área  upon 
B  ¡  fo  in  tbe  example  abo  ve,  fet  al  5  o 
upon  A,  to  71  ti  pon  B¿  then  agalnít 
4S  upon  A,  is  1607  upen  B,  Or  fet 
si 50  upon  Á,  to  4S  upon  B  ;  toen  againft 
-71  upon  As  is  1.607  upon  B. 
The  arca  thus  found,  beíng  muhiplied 
by  the  mean  depth  in  inches,  gives  the 
c ornen t  of  fucli  a  ciflern  at  that  depth 
and  fo  for  any  quantity  of  malt  upon 
the  floor  5  but  care  muíl  be  taken  in 
findin^  the  mean  depth  of  any  quan- 
tity of  maltj  eíther  in  the  thiern  or 
upon  the  floor,  by  rea  fon  of  the  un- 
evenneís  of  the  furface  of  the  maltf  and 
of  the  bottom  of  the  ciftern  or  floor  upon 
which  it  was  laid  j  in  order  to  which, 
take  the  depth  in  6,  S,  or  lo  places  § 
and  add  all  thefe  depíhs  together?  and 
divide  the  Aim  by  the  nurnber  of  places 
ín  wtiich  the  depths  are  taken,  the  quo- 
lient  will  be  the  mean  depth  required. 
Barley  is  íometimes  tíetptd  in  "round 
veffeJs,  and  the  área  of  a  órele  in  bu- 
jhels  is  thus  fonhd:  take  the  diameter  in 
anches,  and  Jet  .  the  ftvuare  rbereof  be 
rnultiplied  by  .000^653,  or  divíded  by 
i 7 37.47,  the  prodnél  or  quotient  will  be 
thr  área  ibught. 

Ex*mple.  Suppofe  the  diameter  of  any' 
veílel  be  60  inches,  this  fquared  ís  3600, 
and  thls  mukipljed  by  .0003653,  or  di- 
;  vided  by  zy^y.^j^  gives  1.315*  the  arel 
required* 

But  for  any  round  veffel,  the  rule  gives 
the  área  in  buffcels  by  infpeelion,  by  help 
of  a  certain  number  called  the  gaúge- 
point,  which  in  this  caféis  ¿5.32  (heing 
the  diameter  of  a  circle,  whofe  área  is 
3Í50,  the  folid  i  nenes  m  a  buíhel),  Thus 
in  the  examp'e  above,  the  diameter  was 
60  inches,  tberefore  fet  the  gauge-püint 
(^/s?.  52-31)  opon  D,  ro  I  upon  C  ; 
íh^n  a^ainft  60  «pon  D,  is  1.315,  lne 
Urea  upon  C.  And  the  rule  beíng  íhus 
fet  againít  any  diameter  upon  D,  you 
liave  the  área  upon  Ci 
But  a  ciitern,  touch,  or  floor-gauge  may 
be  more  Ipeedüy  and  txpeditíouJly  cari 
up  by  the  llne  M  D}  fígnlfyiug  malt 
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depth,  On  this  Une  always  find  the 
depth  of  the  ciftern,  couch,  or  flotir  ¡ 
then  fay,  as  the  depih  upon  the  líne  M 
is  to  the  length  or  bread  th  upon  B,  fo  is 
the  íength  or  bread th  upon  A,  to  the 
contení .  in  malt-buíhels  ti  pon  B.  Ex^ 
ampie.  Admita  floor  whofe  Iength  is 
160,  breadth  133,  and  depth  8.1  inches, 
what  is  the  conttrnt  in  inait  buíhels  ? 

Operation  by  the  rule. 
Set  the  depth  8.1  on  M  D,  to  tha  Iength 
j6o  on  the  líne  Bj  then  againít  the 
breadth  13a  upon  A,  you  have  79.5 
upon  B,  the  contení  in  malt-buíhels, 
Thus, 

M  D.     B,        A.  B. 

as  £ .  1  !  r'6o  ;  :  732   t  79,5 

Deptli-  Length,  Breadth.  Contenta 
Or  thus  í 

M  D,     E.        A.  E. 
as  8 . 1  :  132  i  ;  160  :  79,5 
Depth,  Breadth.  Length.  Contení. 

G  AU  LTHE R I A j  in  hotany,  a  genus  of 
the  dtcandria  monogynia  chfs  oí  plantsj 
the  calyx  ís  a  double  perm^nent  perign- 
thiüífi  í  the  corolla  cunfilU  of  a  fingle 
bell-fhaped  quínqntfid  petal  j  tlte  fruitis 
a  roundim,  obtnie,  frve  cornered,  de- 
pieffed  capfnlej  compoftd  oí  five  valvtíj 
arid  containiní  five  ceíJs  :   the  feeds  are 

b   numerous,  oíTrous,  and  angular, 

GAUNT-eellihd,  in  the  manege}  is 
faid  of  a  horíe  whofe  belly  Ihrinks  up  to- 
wardí  h  is  flanks. 

GAUNTLET,  or  Gantlet.  fiee  th? 
ai  ticle  Gantlbt. 

GyAVOTTA,  oi-Gavotte,  ísa  kindof 
dance,  the  air  of  which  has  two  brifkand 
Jivtlv  ftrains  in  common  time,  íach  oí 
whích  ftiains  are  played  twíce  over, 
the  firft  has  ufually  four  or  eight  bars, 
and  the  feeond  contams  eight,  twelve,  or 
more,  The  firít  begins  wíth  a  minim^ 
or  two  crotchets,  or  notes  of  equal  va- 
lúe,  and  the  hand  rifmg  j  and  endswíth 
the  fall  of  the  hand  upon  the  dommant 
or  medíant  of  the  mode,  but  never  upoo 
the  final,  unleís  ít  be  a  rondeau ;  and  tU 
jaft  begins  witb  the  rife  of  the  hanú,  and 
ends  with  the  fall  upon  the  final  of  tíie 
mode» 

'Tmpi  di  Gavotta  is  when  only  tbe  time 
or  movement  of  a  gavotte  is  imttatoíj 
wiihout  any  regard  to  the  raeaftire,  or 
number  of  bars  or  Orains. 
Little  aírs  are  o  fíen  foundin  fonataSjwbtdi 
have  finís  phrafe  to  regúlate  their  me  rural. 

GAUKA,  in  hotany,  a  genus  of  the  ci- 
tan dri  a- monogynia  clafs,  the  corolh 
of  whkh  coiiíius  of  four  oblong  peishí 
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the  fi-uít  is  au  oval,  four  cornered  cap- 
fule,  contaíning  a  fíngle  oblong,  angu- 
lar feédi 

GAÜRS,  ín  matters  of  religión,  anantient 
fea  of  the  magicians  in  Perfia,  They 
ha  ve  a  fuburb  at  Ifpahan,  which  is  call- 
ee] Gaurabadj  oí"  the  town  of  the  gaur&? 
where they  are employed only ¡n  themean- 
eít  and  vileft  drodgery  i  but  they  chiefly 
abo un d  in  Kerman,  the  barren eft  pro 
vincein  all  Pedia,  where  the  m  a  h  o  metaos 
íuffer  them  to  Jíve  with  ib  me  freedom, 
Si]d  in  the  full  exercife  of  theír  religión, 
Some  ages  ago  many  of  them  fled  into 
ludia  where  theír  poíterity  remam  to  this 
day. 

They  are  a  poor  barmlefs  fort  of  peo  pie, 
zealous  in  their  fuperltiticn,  rigorous  in 
their  moráis,  and  exaft  in  theír  dealiñgs  - 
they  profefs  the  worfltip  ofone  God  alone, 
the  belief  of  a  refurreáion3  and  a  future 
judgmenr,  and  utterly  deteft  all  idolatry, 
iliough  the  mahometana  bejieve  them  to 
be  the  moíV  guilty  of  iu  Ic  is  tme,  they 
perform  their  woiíhip  befo  re  ñre,  for 
which  they  ha  ve  a  ti  extraordmary  venera- 
ron, as  believingtt  to  be  <be  moft  ptrfeét 
embkm  of  the  deity.  They  have  the 
fame  veneration  for  Zoroa  fter  that  the 
Jews  have  for  Mofes,  efteeming  him  a 
prophet  fent  from  God. 

GAWSE,  or  Gawze,  in  cójriiñ'erce,  a  ve- 
ryllíghtj  thin,  open  kind  of  ftuff,  made 
of  filk,  and  fometimes  of  t  bread  $  tbe  re 
are  alfo  figure d  gawzes3  and  fome  with 
gold  or  fil  ver  flowers  on  a  filk  ground,  : 

GAZE-hot/'nd,.  or  Qast-hound,  one 
that  mak.es  more  -ufe  of  his  íigbt  than  of 
bisnofe.  Sucb  dogs  are  mucb  ufed  in 
the  noríh  of  England  :  they  are  fitter  in 
an  open  champaín  country,  than  in  buíhy 
and  woody  places,  If  at  any  time  a  well- 
taught  gaze  houud  takes  a  wrong  way, 
he  will  return  upon  a  fignai  and  begin 
the  chafe  afreíh*  He  is  alfo  excellerit  at 
fpying  out  the  fatteft  of  a  berd,  and  hav- 
ing  íéparaied  jt  from  the  reft,  will  never 
give  over  the  purfuit  ti  11  he  has  worríed 
it  to  death. 

GAZELLA,  in  zoology,  the  ñame  of  fe- 
veral  fnecies  of  goat :  as,  1.  The  african 
gazella,  called  alfo  ante  Jope  and  dnreas 
Ijbitaj  the  horns  of  which  are  cylíndrtc 
and  half  way  arched»  2.  The  indían 
gazella,  orantelope,  with  very  long,  cy- 
lindric,  and  ftraíght  hbrns3  annulated  at 
the  bafe,  5,  Another  fpecies  of  african 
gamella,  with  cylindríc,  arched3  and  per- 
[é\[y  annulated  horns.  Thís  laft  is  a 
ímllf  but  very  beautiful  fpecjes,  and 


greatly  refembles  the  common  deer  írt 
iba  pe;  tbe  horns,  whkh  arifefrom  the 
jmid'd.k  of  the  forehead,  are  of  a  béauti- 
ful  black  coíour,  and  annulated  all  the 
way  from  the  bafe  to  the  very  tips,  See 
a  figure  of  ít  in  píate  CX1IL  fig, 
GAZETTE,  a  new^-paper,  or  priiited  ac- 
connt  of  the  tranfa¿\ions  of  all  The  coun- 
tries  in  the  known  world,  in  a  loofe  meet 
or  half  íbeet*  Tbís  n^me  h  mth  us  con- 
fín ed  to  that  paper  of  news  pubHíhed  by 
authority. 

Theword  is  deríved  from  gazetta^  a  ve- 
netían  coin,  which  was  the  ulna!  price  of 
the  firít  news-paper  piinted  there,  and 
which  was  afterwards  giv¿:n  to  tbe  paper 

¡tftifi 

GAZONS,  in  fortirication,  pieces  of  frefh 
earth,  covered  vv>th  grafs,  and  cut  in  form 
of  a  wedge,  about  a  foot  long  and  balfa 
foot  tbick,  to  line  the  outfides  of  works 
made  of  earth,  as  ra m parís,  parspers, 
Éff,  The  firit  hed  of  gazons  is  fixed 
with  pégs  of  wood  5  rhe  l'econd  bed  fiionld 
be  lo  laid  as  ío  bind  theformcr,  by  bdng 
placed  over  its  jointsf  apd  ib  continued 
till  fhe  wotks  are  JiniJhed,  Betwíxt  theíe 
beds  i(  ís  usual  to  \bvt  all  forts  of  bindtng 
herbs,  inord/  r  toftrengthen  the  rampart, 

GEAR,  or  About your  Gear,  ín  the  jear 
language,  a  word  of  command  to  work 
on  all  hands. 

GEERS,  or  Chain s,  in  country-aífaírs, 
the  nappings  and  other  barnefs  belong- 
ing  to  draught*horfes  or  oxen. 

GEESEf  Ín  ornithology,    See  G0O5E- 

GEHENNA,  a  term  mentioned  in  fe  ve  ral 
p^rrs  of  feripture,  which  our  engliíli 
tranílators  haverendergd  helL  See  Hell- 

G E L j5íO P AC H I A j  ín  natural  hiíioiy^a 
clafs  oí  mineral  inflammable  fluids,  of  a 
thicker  confiitence,  and  opake  }  indi  is 
piífafphaltum,    See  Pissasphaltum. 

GEL^OSPELA*  anoEher  cbfs  of  infla m^ 
,niablé  mineral  fiuidí!f  of  a  thinner  con- 
ííttencp,  and  pe  Uncid  ■  fuch  is  naphtiia. 
See  the  article  Ñaphtha» 

GELATINOUSj  m  pharmacy  and  medi- 
cine, any  thing  approachirrg  to  the  glu- 
tinous  confiltence  of  a  gelatina,  or  jelly. 

GELD,  in  our  oíd  cnftoms,  a  faicon  word 
íignifying  money,  or  tributes  alfo  a  com- 
peniation  for  Tome  críme  commitied.  See 

(   the  anide  GlLD. 

Henee  wergeld^  Ín  our  ancient  laws,  was 
uíed  for  the  valué  of  a^  man  ílain  ;  and 
orfgefd,  of  a  beafl,    See  ORFCELD. 

Foot-Gtihti*    See  the  article  Foot^g eld. 

Hom  Gel-Dí  See  the  article  Houn-geid. 

WoQíi^QlhD,     Se*  WOOD'GELD, 

GEL- 
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GELDERLAND,  eomprehendmg  ^ut- 
phen,  Ís  a  province  of  the  tinited  Ne- 
therlands,  bounded  by  theZuider-fea  and 
Overyffel  on  the  north,  by  Weírpbalia  on 
the  eaír^  by  Erabant  on  the  fouth,  and 
by  the  province  of  Utrecht  on  the  weft, 

G  £  LD  ER  rose,  the  na  ra  e  by  w  h  ích  íom* 
cali  ihe  opuius,  or  water-eider. 

G2LPIXG,  the  operaticn  of  caihating  any 
aniina!,  particolarly  horfes. 
Xhis  aperation  con  lilis  in  cutting  011 1  the 
tedíeles  3  in  performing  which,  three 
things  are  to  be  obferved:  ññ%  regard  15 
to  bí  ha  ti  tq  their  age  ¡  next,  to  the  fea- 

s  fon  of  the  y¿ar;  and,  hiftiy,  to  the  fíate 
of  the  moon.  For  the  firít,  ir  the  opera- 
rio n  is  to  be  performed  on  a  cok ;  he 
may  be  gelded  at  nine  or  at  fifteen  days 
oíd*  if  the  teíticles  be  come  down,  ín  re- 
gard theiboner  heis  gelt  the  better  it  will 
be  for  his  growth,  ib  a  pe,  and  conrage  1 
tbougb  a  horfe  niay  be  gtlt  at  any  age, 
jf  proper  care  be  taken  in  the  cure.  As 
for  the  fe  con  ti,  the  beft  time  is  about 
April  or  May,  or  elíe  about  the  latter 
end  of  Septetnber.  And  for  the  third, 
the  wane  of  the  rooon  is  the  fitteli  time 
for  performing  thiti  operation» 
The  matmer  of  gelding  isas  follows? 
xhc  beaffc  btfing  caít  down  on  fome  foft 
place,  the  operator  takes  the  ñones  be- 
tween  his  furemoít  and  his  great  finge ry 
and  flittlng  the  cod,  preífes  the  ítones 
íjrthj  th en  takíng  a  paír  of  nippers, 
made  very  frnooth?  either  of  fleel,  box, 
or  braíil-woodj  he  daps  the  ífrings  of  the 
íte  nes  bttween  theni,  very  near  to  where 
the  ítonrs  are  fet  on,  and  preífes  the m  fo 
hárdj  that  the  re  may  be  no  flux  of  the 
bíood  ,  then,  with  a  thín,  drawing  cao  te- 
ming  i  ron,  made  red-hor,  fears  away 
th¿  üone. 

This  done,  he  takes  a  hard  píafter  made 
of  roíín,  wax,  and  wafhed  turpentinej 
wéJl  dííTolved  rogether,  and  rneks  it  on 
the  head  of  the  tí  rings  :  thatbeing  done, 
he  fears  the  ni,  and  m  el  £3  more  of  the 
falve,'  til!  fuch  time  as  he  has  laid  a  good 
thíckneís  of  it  vi  pon  the  itrings. 
This  being  done  to  one  ltone>  the  nippers 
are  Joofened,  and  the  like  ís  done  to  the 
other;  and  the  two  Hits  of  the  cod  are 
thsn  filled  with  white  falt,  and  the  outfide 
of  the  cod  is  anointed  with  hogs-greafe  5 
and  tJi  us  the  y  le t  hím  rife,  and  keep  him 
in  a  warm  fiable,  wirhonttying  him  up. 
Jt  hs  fwelís  much  in  his  cods  or  íheatb, 
rhey  chafe  him  np  and  down  $  and  malee 
him  tiot  an  hour  ín  a  day,  and  he  foon 
rceoms* 
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The  manner  of  gdding  a  hog  is  as  fol- 
io ws :  the  operator,  after  having  made 
two  cro'fs  ñitSj  pr  incifions>  on  the  mtdft 
of  the  ítonesj  preífes  them  out,  and  an- 
oints  the  íbre  with  tar«  Eut  another 
more  generafmethodj  yet  fomewhvt  more 
dangeioüs,  if  not  well  done,  is  firft  to 
cut  the  Üone  011  the  top,  and  after  hdving 
drawn  that  one  forth,  the  operator  puta 
in  bis  finger  at  the  fame  llit,  and,  with 
a  lancet,  cuts  the  íkin  berween  the  two 
ítone?,  and  by  that  ílit  preífes  out  the 
other  ítone-  Then  having  cleanfed  out 
the  blood,  he  anoints  the  part  wíth  freíh 
greafe  ;  and  thtis  the  re  ís  bu  tone  ínciiio» 
inade  in  the. cod.  Boar-ptgs  ought  to  be 
gelt  about  Hxjnonths  oíd  j  yet  tbey  are 
commonly  geldcd  about  tbi  ee  weeks  or  a 
monrh  oíd* 

Gelding  tf  a  ¡amb  may  be  performed 
from  the  age  of  three  days  to  three  weeks 
or  more,  in  die  follo^ving  niauner  %  otie 
is  to  ho!d  the  lamb  between  his  Jegs,  or 
in  hís  lap,  ánd  tum  hím  on  hís  back, 
holding  his  for¿-feetiipright  together  (but 
if  any  black  fpots  are  leen  in  his  flank, 
he  muft  nOt  be  cut  at  alí),  then  the  cutter 
holding  the  tip  of  the  cod  in  his  left  hand} 
cuts  the  lap  of  it  an  inch  quite  away  \ 
which  donej  he,  wíth  the  í  óreme  It  fin< 
gers  and  thumbs  of  both  hands,  íhould 
íoftly  flip  down  the  cod  o  ver  the  ítont?, 
to  the  belly,  and  with  his  teeth,  holding 
the  Jeft  ítone  in  hís  moutb,  he  draws  it 
fyftly  out  the  length  of  the  íiring  \  after 
which  he  is  to  draw  out  the  other  ftone 
in  the  fame  mannerj  then  he  fpits  in  the 
cod,  and  anoints  the  lambas  flanks  witK 
freíh  greafe,  and  fo  lets  hím  go,  and 
keeps  ílírring  hím  up'and  down  for  two 
or  thtee  hours. 

GELDERS,  a  city  of  Gelderland,  fituat- 
ed  tw  en  ty-  three  miles  fouth  of  Ni  nie- 
guen :  eaft  longít.  6 5  S'  and  noith  lat, 

This  city,  with  the  territory  about  it, 
was  yielded  to  the  kíng  of  Pi  uflia>  by  the 
-  t  real  y  of  Utre  cht. 

GELENHAUSENj  an  imperial  city  é 
Germany,  governed  by  íts  own  magí- 
íírates  5  it  is  iituated  riñe  miles  nofthof 
Hanau  i  eaft  tangí t.  3**  50',  and  norüi 
lat-  509  15'.- 

GELOSCOPy,  a  kind  ofdivination  drawñ 
from  laughter  jora,  method  of  know?' 
ing  the  qualities  and  characler  of  a  per- 
fon,  acquíred  from  the  coníideration,  oí 
bis  laughter- 

GEM,  gemma>  in  natural  hiftory,  a  com* 
mon  na  me  for  all  precious  iíoce?,  é 

wliicli 
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whicíi  there  are  two  dafles,  the  pelludd 
and  fcmipellucid, 

The  bodies  eompoftng  the  el  ais  of  peí- 
lucid  gems  arebríghr,  elegant,  and  beau- 
tifül  fofuis,  naturally  and  éíTentiajly 
compou-nd,  ever  found  in  final  I  detacbed 
manes,  extremely  hard,  peliueid,  and  of 
great  luítre  3  compofed  of  a  very  ñrm 
and  puré  matrer,  wilbout  any  ad  mixto  re 
of  earthy  fubíhnce,  ^íving fire  with  fteel, 
not  fennentíng  with  a  cid  .meníínjunis, 
and  very  diíHcuItly  ealcínable  in~  the 
fjre,  Gfíhis  cía  fs  there  are  two  genera, 
th  e  ch  rofí  a  fim  a ,  a  n  d  t  li  e  ch  roa  fta  ees .  S  ee 
Chrostasima  and  Chroastaces. 
The  bodies  compofing  tbe  clafs  of  femí- 
pellucíd  gems,  are  ftones  naturally  and 
eifetttially  compon  nd,  not  inftammable 
ñor  fütúble  ín  water,  found  ín  detachtd 
maíFes,  and  com  po fed  of  cryítalline  mat- 
ter,  dejjáfed  by  éaith  :  h'oweVer,  rhey  are 
but  ílígbtly  deba  fe  d,  and'  are  of  great 
bcáuty  and  hrightnefs,  cf  a  modérate 
degree  of  tranípareney,  and  are  ufually 
found  in  ímall  maíTes; 
Of this  clafs  there  are  twb  ordcr&i  tbe 
fiift  oí  whicb  confiíls  of  tbe  femípellucíd 
gemPj  of  but  two  variegations,  and  fre- 
quendy  of  one  plain,  fímple  colour;  tbo' 
íometimes  veíned  ;  this  order  contains 
foui  genera,  <z¿25*  tbe  fardan  tbe  chalce- 
donies,  the  bydrophanse,  and  the  pram- 
nion,  See  the  arricies  Sarda,  Ch  al- 
cedo NYj  Hydropüan/e,  and  Frám- 

The  fecond  order  of  femípellucíd  geme, 
eoníifting  of  thofe  remarkabJe  for  their 
vems,  zones,  and  va  riega  tí  ons,  contains 
alfo  four  genera,  <uiz..  tbe  a  elisias,  the 
onyebes,  the  fardonyches,  and  thecamea?, 
See  the  artides  Achates,  OnYx, 
donyx,  and  Camjea. 
Many  authors,  not  only  among  tbe  an- 
tients  but  ibe  moderns,  are  fuTí  of  the 
virtues  and  medicinal  properties  of  p re- 
dan s  ftones  ?  but  their  reputation,  ín  this 
refpeél ,  í$  now  not  a  little  fallen,  Yet  as 
the  fragmenta  of  focb  ftones  are  ftiil  pre- 
ferved  by  tbe  phyfi cían s  in  fome  of  the 
moft  celebrated  compofitíons,  as  there 
are  certa  in  chemical  preparations  madeof 
them,  as  feveral  pcrfoñs  of  the  great- 
eftcandoui-  and  ex  pe  ríen  ce  h  ave  reía  ted 
many  considerable  efFec"te  efeertain  gems, 
on  their  own  particular  obfervations, 
and,  Uftly,  as  ít  h  no  va  y  improbable 
that  fome  of  tbe  fofter  (Iones  may  ha  ve 
fome  con  fide  rabie  operatíons  on  tbe  hu- 
man body,  it  might  be  impnident  índif- 
criminateíy  to  exdude  from  them  any 
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medicinal  virtua  at  alL  Wben  mucb  the 
greater  part  of  tbeír  traditiouary  quaíí- 
t¡es  ate  fet  afide  a$  fabnlooSí  tbe  re  vuill  , 
remain  fome  on  as  real  and  well  war- 
rauted  a  footíngj  as  many  bf  ou.r  otber 
medicines* 

On  fu  di  confiderations  the  exceilent  Mr. 
Boyls  wns  tnduced  tq  gfve  us  that  extra-- 
ordmary  píe  ce  of  the  o  rigió  and  virtues 
ge  r¿í%  tb  e  pt  1  r  po  1 1  w  b  e  r eof  í s  to  íh  e  v?9 
that  fúch  ñones  were  originaíly  in  a  fluid 
ftate,  or  are  made  up  of  fu  di  fu  bí!  an- 
ees as  were  forcnerly  fluid  ;  and  that 
many  of  their  general  virtues  are  pro- 
bably  derived  fVorn  the  mixture  of  me- 
taüñie  and  otber  mineral  fublíances, 
n fu ally  íncorpctfatéd  with  tliem  ;  while 
tbe  great  variety  and  the  particular  cffi- 
cácy  of  their  virtues,  ai  i  fe  from  íb.'mé 
h?.ppy  concurren t  fubftances  of  that  com- 
mixture,  c, the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
inipregtiating  liquor,  the  proporticn 
wberein  it  is  mixed  wiih  the  petrefeent 
juíce,  and  the  líke, 

To  fupport  this  hypothefis  of  tbe  virtues 
of  gems,  he  fhews,  that  feveral  of  tbem 
are  not  fimple  ooncretions  of  any  pe¡  ra- 
feen t  Hquorsj  but  confiít  alfo  cf  otber  ad- 
ventltíous  parts3  vvhích  |¿é irgu.es  from  the 
feparablenefs  of  fuch  fubftances  in  fome 
frenes*  the  fpedtfc  gravity  in  ótbers,  and 
the  diffcient  tinfturts  to  be  met  with  in 
gemí  of  the  í'nme  fpedes,  There  may, 
therefore,  be  ín  fome  gems  nnmberleís 
adventítious  corpufdes  5  and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  thsnk,  that  íbnie  of  théfe  corpufeíes 
may  be  endued  wíth  feveraj  propertics 
and  medicinal  virtues. 
The  ílrefs  of  what  is  objeíled  to  tbem  ís 
this :  tbe  minera]  íuhíí  anees  they  con  ta  i  ri 
are  fo  clofel)'  Incked  np,  that  tbey  can 
communicate  notlnng  the  body,  and 
fo  can  ha  ve  no  medicinal  operatíon  j 
being  unbonquerable  by  fo  fmall  a  íiear, 
as  that  of  the  ibmach,  and  otber  pails 
of  tbe  body. 

This  objrftíon  might  be  pJaufibíe  enough 
to  preven t  the  afcribiri£  any  medicinal 
virkies  10  them,  a  frión,  but  cati  con- 
elude  nothing  againíl  what  is  warranted 
by  fo  many  íafits  and  pbfemiions,  efpe- 
cially  wheu  there  are  feveraí  p^rhcuhirs 
that  obvíate  this  objcelion.  For  a  vi- 
gorous  loadítone,  tbotigh  frequently 
harder  than  many  ge  me,  is  known  to 
emit  copious  eífluvia  ;  and  ibcpe  artf 
manv  whieh  have  been  Found  to  baT,e  a 
rnnu¡itíl  and  i n conven É^nt  opcraríun  on 
tbe  hody,  by  bei-g  wore  in  tbe  pockett 
or  íong  bdd  in  the  banch 
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*'  The  bydrofi ática I  balancé,  fays  Mr. 
<£  Boy  le,  is  of  prime  ufe  in  difcern  ing 
y  genuinegems  ¡rom  counterfc'its,  whích 
l<  bvit  too  often  país  for  tru  e,  to  the 
<f  prejud|tqe  of  phylkians  and  tbeir  pa- 
*f  tient?,  and  the  J  oís  of  lapidarte?  ;  for 
ÍC  as  there  are7  perbaps,  no  rjualities  of 
Ci  bodíe*  more  efíential  than  tbeir  pon- 
I£  derofiry,  ib  there  is  felice  any  where- 
£t  ín  íinpoílures  find  more  diíficulty  to 
*}  malee  a  notable  aberation  without  be- 
"  ing  dífcóveiféd.?    See  ibe  sitíele  Hy- 
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Imitatio?!  or  tüüntetfehing  ofGüMS  ingíafs. 
The  nrt  oí*  irnicatmg  gems  in  gials,  is 
too  coníiderahle  to  be  paííed  without  no- 
tice  \  lome  of  the  leasing  compoftttons 
therein,  we  (hall  hriefly  menííon  vi  pon 
tbe  aucbority  cf  Neri,  See  Glass. 
The  le  gema  ai  e  m:sde  of  palles,  and  are 
.  no  way  inferior  te-  the  nutive  (Iones,  when 
cárefuíly  made  and  wdl  polífhed,  in 
bngh  t  n  efs  or  t  r a  n  fp  a  r en  ey  >  bu  t  iva  n  t  the  i  r 
hardnefs.  .  See  tbe:  article  Paste. 
The  general  rules  to  be  obferved  in 
makiitg  the  paites,  are  thefé.  I,  Tbat 
all  the  veíTek  in  whicb  they  are  made  be 
finnly  luted,  and  the  luíe  left  to  dry  be- 
fo re  tbe  y.  are  put  into  the  fire.  2.  That 
fvich  vefíels  L'e  cbofen  for  the  vvork,  as 
will  bear  the  fire  w.ell.  3:  That  the  pow- 
ders  he  prepared  on  a  porphyry-ftone,  not 
Iti  a  metal  mortar,  whicb  wouid  commu- 
nica  te  a  tinge  to  the  jn^    4.  Tlut  the 

*  ¡nft  proporricn  in  tbe  quantity  of  the  fe- 

-  reral  ingrediente  be  nicely  obferved.  5. 
That  tbe  materíals  be  all  welS  mixed, 

.  and  if  not  fuflicientiy  báked  the  firlt  time, 
ta  be  eommitíed  tó  (he  ñVe  again,  wkh- 
otitbreakíng  tbe  pot :  for  ¡f  inís  be  not 
obCerverf,  they  wíN  be  fuíl  of  blillers  and 
air-bladders.  '  6.  That  a  ImaJl  vacnity 
be  always  left  at  tbe  top  of  the  pot,  to 
giue  room  to  the  fwelling  of  the  in- 
grediente. 

To  make  paite  of  extreme  hardnefs,  and 
ra  pable  of  a  11  tbe  col  011  rs  of  the  gems, 
wtth  great  Infere  and,  hesvty.  Take  of 
pie  pared  cryíM,  ten  ponnds;  falt  of  pol- 
veriue,  fix  ponnds  ;  fulphnr  of  leatí,  two 
ponnds ;  mix  all  ihefe  vvell  Eogesher  into 
a  fine  powder  j  make1  tbe  whole  with 
comnion  water  into  a  hard  paííe  j  and 
maketbis  pafre  into  fmall  calcés. of  ábbut 
three  ounrés  wpíght  eacb,  ^>hh  a  bole 
made  in  their  rñiddle  j  di  y  rhrm  in  the 
fun,  and  afterwanls  calcine  \htm  in  the 
ftraiílhteít  oart  oía  pptter'í  furnace,  Af- 
ter  this,  powder  t!iemf  and  Scvigitte  ditm 
to  a  perfecl  fínenefs  on  a  pofpfiyrjj  and ' 


fet  this  poVder  in  pots  in  a  glafs  fur- 
nace to  purify  for  three  days  :  then  caft 
tbe  whole  into  water,  and  afterwards  re- 
tur  n  it  into  the  furnace,  "wbere  let  it 
ftand  fifteen  days,  in  whícb  time  all  fouU 
nefs  -and  blifters  vvi  II  difappear,  and  rhe 
parce  will  greatly  refembJe  tbe  natura] 
¡ewels>  To  give  thís  the  colonr  of  the 
emeraíd,  add  to  it  brafs  t brice  calcined  - 
for  a  fea-green,  brafs  fimply  calcined  t<J 
a  red  nefs  i  for  a  íapphíre,  add  zaffír, 
wtth  mangan  efe;  and  for  a  topaz,  mnl 
gánele  and  tartar.  All  the  gems  are 
thus  imiUted  Ín  this  by  the  fame  way  of 
werking  as  tbe  making  pf  col 011  red  glajV 
fes  ;  and  tbís  is  fo  hard,  that  they  very 
much  approach  to  the  natural  gems. 
Tbe  colon r  of  aíl  the  counterfeit  gems 
made  of  tbe  fe  ver  a  J  paites,  mrty  be  marle 
deeper  or  ligbter,  according  to  the  woik 
for  wldch  r lie  [roñes  are  defigned  j  and  it 
h  a  neceffary  general  rule,  tbat  fin  al  ¡ 
flones  for  rings,  ($c\  require  a  deeper  cu, 
lour,  and  large  ones,  a  pafer  ;  helidenhe 
colon  rs  made  from  mangan  efe,  verdi- 
greafe,  and  zaffer,  whicb  are  the  ingre- 
dicnts  commonJy  ufed,  there  are  other 
very  fine  ones  whicb  care  and  flcHJ  may 
prepare.  Very  fine  red  may  be  made 
from  ^old,  and  one  not  mnch  inferior  to 
that  from  iron  :  a  very  finé  green  from 
brafs  or  copper  |  a  íky-colotir  bom 
filver;  anda  mueb  finer  one,  from  the 
granares  of  Bohemia. 
GEMARAj  in  jewiíh  antiquity,  a  collar 
tion  of  decifions  and  determinatious  on 
the  law,  wiote  afttr  the  Mi  Iba  was  com* 
pleted, 

It  was  called  gemarp,  or  perfe8Íonf  be* 
canfe  it  was  conñdered  as  fo  perfeá!  an 
explicación  of  the  Javv,  tbat  after  it  no 
fartber  additions  conld  be  made,  or  any 
.  tbíng  more  deflred*  It  is  otherwífe 
called  tbe  tabnud.    See  TALMUD» 

GEM  A  TRIA,  or  GfiMATRiE,  ín  jewiffi 
antiquitv, .  See  tbe  artide Caebala. 

GEMELO  URS,  a  town  of  the  anltsían 
Metherkndsj  in  the  province  of  Brabaut, 
fituated  on  the  river  Orne,  ten  miles 
north-weít  of  Namnr  :  eaft  long,  40  30'j 
and  nor  th  lar,.  50 0  30'. 

GEMELLUSj  in  anatomy,  the  ñame  h: 
two  mufdtSj  both  of  whicb  are  fmallj 
flat  and  narrow,  and  fituated  almoft  tranf- 
verfely  oné  above  the  other,  between  tlie 
tnberoíity  of  tbe  ífchium  and  the  grélt 
trorbanter,  immediately  below  the  pyri- 
formi?,  and  parted  by  the  tendón  oí  tlie 
ohtnrator  internus. 

The  fuperior  awd  fmallett  gemellus  ís 

íiüed 
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fiitpd  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fpíne  of 
íhe  ifchiuíiij  to  the  fuperipr  pirt  of  the 
fiiiall  ¡fehiatíe  notch,  and  is  contimíed 
under  the  aeetabühim  wherc  it  ís  bent 
tlowitwarüs.  *The  inferior  and  largeít 
eciiielJiis,  is  fixed  to  the  íbperior  and 
back  part  of  ¿fie  tuberófiíy  oí  ib?  tfchuim, 
sind  bendihg  upwards  tovVards  thfi  other 
HÜe,  togerher  with  it  forms  a  fon  of  ir- 
te cridar  femícirde. 
CE^nHATEO  CGLÜMN;  See  the  arricie 

GEMtNI,  the  TwjNs,  in  aftronomyj  one 
of  the  twejve  ligns  of  the  zorita^  the 
lthird  m  order,  begtnnin^  with  aríes.  See 
tlie  artícles  SíG^Tand  ZotííAC, 
Tiiífi  cordlelJation,  according  to  djfferent 
ainhors,  contaíns  tVom  24  to  S9  ftsrsj  It 
ís  repícítnted  by  the  figure  of  two  twm- 
cluhtren,  lookíng  each  other  afFeclian- 
ately  ¡n  the  face,  and  Aippofed  to  be 
Calía?  and  Pollux. 

GEMMA,  gem,  i  o  natural  híftory«  See 
rlit!  articíé  Gem, 

$alGZMMMt  iVthe  pureft  and  fíneft  fofílle 
falt,  and  an  extreinely  brighr  and  beau- 
ttfüt  fofiih  It  ís  corifulerahly  hard  and 
fiiin.'and  at  leafr.  ai  pclhfcid  as  rock 
cryftál  |  but  is  freqnently,  colcured 
-throughout  with  a  mílky-whítej  which 
takes  orTgreatly  from  its  hiítrej  and  as 
cryftal  ís  hable  to  be  tinged  with  red, 
green  and  yellow,  iq  as  to  retemblé 
nibies,  fapphires,  emera}íLs¿  and  topa ¿e^ 
ío  tlris  íalt  is  !bme times  tinged  with 
fhefe  fcverat  colours ;  bitt  r  arel  y  pre- 
fcrves  the  tranfparency  of  cryftal  under 
the  lame  circumltaneesi    See  the  article 

GEMQNI/E  scal/Ej  in  román  antíqtíitf, 
a  placé"for  exectiting  crimina]?*  not  un- 
Jíke  Tybuin-wíth  os,  ít  was  fituated 
on  ilie  Aveñtine  mount,  or  teñth  región 
cf  ihe  city  ;  and  was,  according  to  fome, 
a  pbce  ra  i  fe  d  on  fe  ve  jal  Ifeps,  from 
peiice  they  precipitated  the  crimináis. 
But  others  will  ha  ve  i  t  to  have  be  en  a 
kínd  of  dungeon,  to  which  the  y  defeended 
by  [íeps. 

GEMUND,  a  town  of  Gei  ■many,  in  the 
Cítele  of  Weft^haüfi,  and  dukedom  of 
Julíers,  íküated  on  the  rivei  Roer:  caEt 
long.  6o  jj'j  and  nonh  lát;  50^34'. 

Gemund,  a  tovt  n  of  Germany,  in  thecir- 
clfe  of  Swabia,  and  cotinty  óf  Rechfberg, 
fimated  on  the  vi  ver  Rem$ :  caft  long, 
9*  40',  and  north  lat.  4^"  4S'. 

Gemunb,  a  town  of  Gí-rtnany,  in  (he  cir- 
tJe  of  Francoma,  íituakd  on  the  i'ivt? 
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I^aírié  :  eaíi  lorig.  90  45^  and  nortíí¡a^L 
50°^ 

GEN  A,  the  cheek,  ín  anatomy,  that  psrS 
of  i  he  face  hetvveen  tbe  nof«  and  the  ears¿ 
See  rhe  artiele  FaCE,  &c, 

ÚmJE  r^ÉrÁDiATXfS.    See  Quadratus; 

GEN>AP,  a  town  ofBrabantj  iltuated  byi  fhe 
riverDyle,  i4miks  foiilh-eaít of  BruílelSi 

GENDARMES,  or  Gexs  p'APKies,  tu 
the  fiench  annies3  a  denominaron  given 
to  a  feleíí  body  of  horfeJ  on  acconnt  of 
tbeir  uiccceding  the  antienC  gendarmes^ 
WbtJ  were  tbus  called  from  tlieir  beíng 
compleí<rly  doathed  in  armour, 
The  kíñg's  body  guards,  the  íight  borfe 
of  the  royal  hotiíe,  and  the  miiEqueteers^ 
are  át  prefent  rcpnted  to  belong  to  the 
gendarmeriei 

The  grarid  gendarmes  nre  a  troop  com- 
pofed  of  about  2,50  gen  fiemen  ^  wbo  gnard 
the  king\s  peí  frjii,  "The  king  himfelf  ís? 
theí'r  captaiñj  and  óne  of  the  prime  pee  15 
theír  captaín-líeittenant,  who  ha^  nnder* 
htm  two  liéiítenantSj  three  enfignSj  three 
guidons,  and  otlíer  officers,  There  are 
befides  t  nefe,  gendarmes  tíf.  the  queen, 
the  danphin,  6*r, 

GrBNDERj  gftíuJfr&móng  grartirrianans,  a 
diviíion  ofnouns,  or  names1  to  diíiingui/11, 
the  two  fexes*  See  NüüN  and  &EX, 
This  wa$  the  01  iginai  intention  of  geij- 
der  ;  hut,  'nfierwards,  other  wordswbieh 
liad  no  proper  relation,  either  to  the  one 
fejf  or  the  other f  had  genders  aflígneJ 
tbem,  rasher  out-úf  cap  rice  (han  rea  fon  ; 
which  is  at  lengfh  eftablimed  by  cuílom.. 
Henee  genders  vary  according  to  the 
languages ,  or  even  according  tothe  words 
introduced  from  one  language  into  ano- 
th^r.  Tbu««?V^r,  in  iatin,  is  femínipis ; 
btit  $rhrsx  in  french,  is  mafcnline  :  and 
deyis,  ín  Jaiirij  \&  malcnEtne  5  but  dmtf  ¡rt 
french,  is  femínine.  Nay3  a  gender  has 
fomtti tnes  changed  in  the  lame  Jangua ge^ 
according  to  time  and  occnfton.-  Tbus 
aly#h  according  to  Prífcian,  was  ar)^ 
t  i  e  n  1 1  y  má  fcu  í  i  ne t  h\i  t  a  f t  e  r rd  s  becam  c 
f  em  í  n  i  n  e  ;  and  na<v\r€y  w  a  s  an  í  í  en  1 1  y  f e  - 
miníne  in  french,  but  is  now  mafctdme^ 
In  engiifli  we  have  no  genders  ¡  ijideed 
\ve  exprefs  the  differen  ce  of  fex  by  ¿tfije&t 
ent  words  ;  as  boar,  fow  5  hoy,  ghlj  &c, 

s  We  have  alio  twenty-íbur  fgminines  dif- 
tínpuiílicd  from  the  majes  by  varying 
the"  terminación  of  ihe  fe m ale  intoefs  ; 
aclor,  aelrefs  |  prince^  princefs ,  heír^ 
héirefs,  and  we  have  a  fe w  words  ín 
v  hich  the  fe  miníne  is  diilmguimed  from 
the  ihafculines  by  the  terminaron  ix,  as 
S.S  executon 
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«teeutor,  executrix  j  adminiftrator,  att.-i 
miniftratrix,  which  is  all  our  lan- 
gusge  knows  of  any  thmg  like  gen- 
ders. 

The  eaílern  language*  as  wetl  as  tbe 
vulgar  languages  of  the  weít,  have  only 
two  genders,  the  mafculine  and  the  fe- 
tninine.  The  greek  and  latín  have  be- 
Jides,  the  ueuier*  common,  and  dcubtíul 
gender.  This  M  indeed  is  not  com- 
mon,  for  ír  properly  beíongs  only  to  the 
names  oF  fonie  animáis,  which  are  pro- 
mifcüoufly  joined  both  to  mafcuílne  and 
íeininine  adjetives,  to  exprefs  their  male 
or  female,  as  bos,  canisj  fus,  csfc,  They 
have  alfo  Lhe  epiccene  gender,  which  is  not 
a  difieren  C  one,  but  [citcs  promifcuouíly 
for  ekher  ;  including  both  the  kinds  un- 
cíer  one  fingle  gender  and  termination .: 
thus  <uulpes¡  a  fox,  tho1  it  fignifies  ei- 
ther  the  male  or  female,  ís  really  of  the 
feminíne  gender,  in  latin.  And  ib  cuf* 
todiee,  watchmen  or  ccntinels,  are  rc*lly 
feminíne,  tho'  tbty  fignify  men.  This 
ís  common  to  all  ianguages  that  ha  ve 
them,  The  latin  and  greek,  in  the  neu-  ¿¡ 
ter  gender,  do  not  regajd  them,  having 
no  idaííon  to  ihe  mate  o^female -Jesíf  but 
what  fancy  gives  íbern*  and  tbe  ter  mi- 
natton  of  certain  words. 
The  oriental  languages  frcquentty  ne- 
glc£r  the  nfe  ofgenderaj  and  the  períian 
lan^uage  has  rtoneat  all5  Which  ¡s  no  tlií- 
advantáge  ;  ihe  dÍftici¿Hon  of  geriders 
being  entíre-Iy  ufelefk 

GENEALOGICA  ARBOR,  or  treeofcsn- 
íangtiinity,  fignifies  a  genealogy  or  íi- 
neage  drawn  uut  nnder  ih.e  figure  of  a 
tree,  with  its  root,  ftock,  manches, 
The  genealógica!  degrees  are  u íbalíy  re- 
pi  efcnted  in  circles,  ranged  over,  tmder, 
arjd  aftde  cach  other.  Tlris/the  Greeks 
calted  fterninata?a  word  figmfying  crown, 
girlandj  orí  he  bke¿ 

GÉNEALOGY,  y.wUy.ctr,  an  enumera-  v 
tion  oí  a  feries  of  anceítors  $  or  a  !um-  T. 
mary  account  of  the  ¡'¿btions  and  alJian-  *  i 
ees  of  a  per  fon  or  familyj  both  ín  the 
direcl  and  col  lateral  Jine, 

GENEP,  a  townJn  the  dutchy  rf  Cleeve, 
in  Germany,  fuuated  on  the  Nierfe  and 
Mae  fe,  ten  milea  weft  of  CJetve  1  eaft 
Innff.  5o  10',  and  nortii  lar,  .5  r°  40'. 

CENÉRAL^  ap^cllation  gíven  to  what- 
ever  belongs  to  a  wholt  geuus»  See  the 
artide  Gunus,  < 

Thus  we  fay,  general  geo^raphy.  dlet, 
council,  avenntnft  íffuei  &€.  See  the 
sitíeles  GiiOGRAPHYj  DiBT¿  &Yt 
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General  officers,  in  the  aimy.  ges 

the  article  OFFicER, 
GENERAL  TERMS,  among  logicians,  thofe 
which  are  made  the  figns  pf  general  itieas, 
See  FDIÍ  A  and  AlíSTRÁCTlONp 
All  things  that  exiít,  Mr-  Locke  oh- 
feriés,  beíng  paiticulars,  ¡  t  ni  i  ^h?  be 
expecVd  that  words  m:uld  be  fo  too 
in  thtir  fjgniBcation  ;  huí  vve  ftnd  it  quita 
contrary  ;  for  moft  of  the  words  that 
irrake  ail  languages  are  general  terms, 
This  is  the  eífeél  of  rea  ion  and  necét 
fity.  For, 

Ftfílj  It  is  ímpoíUbíe  that  every  paríícti. 
lar  thing  fliould  ha  ve  a  tiiíl]n£\  naine,  ot- 
ea ufe  it  is  impofiible  to  llave  diftínfl  ideas 
of  every  particular  thíng  }  to  retaín  its 
ñame,  wijh  íts  peculiar  appiopriation  to 
that  idea. 

Secondly,  It  would  be  uftkfsj  unlefs  all 
could  be  íiippofcd  to  bave  thtíe  faiüt 
ideas  in  the  ir  minds,  Fornamcs  ap- 
plied  to  particular  things,  wherecf  í 
alone  nave  the  ideas  in  my  mind;  could 
nm  be  figntñcant  or  inídlígible  to  ano- 
theri  who  is  not  acquainred  with  al!  t lióle 
particular  things  which  had  Fálien  utnicr 
my  noíice. 

Tliirdly,  Tt  woíild  be  of  no  great  ufe  foí 
the  impfovcmcnt  of  knowlfdge  :  whidr, 
tho'  fóunded  in  particular  things, enhrgís 
itfelf  by  general  views,  to  wbicb  ibings 
reducfcd  i  uto  forts  under  general  naimi. 
a  r  e  p  r  o  per  i  y  Ju  bit  r  v  i te  iu  - 
In  things  where  we  have  occafmn  to  con- 
fider  and  dtfconrfe  of  individuáis  and  par- 
ticulars,  we  ufe  pro  per  ñames  r  as  in 
perfons,  coun tries,  cities,  riverf,  mouii- 
lainSj  Th US  we  fee  that  ¡ockejt 

bave  particular  ñames  for  their  hoil^ 
becaule  they  often  have  occafiort  to  rü«n? 
tion. chis  or  that  particular  hoife,  vite 
he^is  out  of  ÍIght. 

A,f  1  e  r  wa  rd  s ,  ob  íer vi  n  g  l  h  a  t  a  grea  t  ma  tiy 
things  relémbíing  each  other  in  íhape»  and 
othfer  qualities,  we  frame  a  general  idea 
tnai-rákes  in  only  the  qualitíes  in  vsíbtdi 
thofe  many  partícula  rs  agree  j  and  to  lilis 
idea  we  gt ve  the  ñame  manr  for  exara* 
pie,  in  which  thereb  nothíngnew  \  that 
which  is  peculiar  £0  éach  individual  l>£- 
ing  Irft  out,  and  only  what  is  conmutó 
to  all  retaiñed-  And  thns  we  cometo 
have  a  general  idea,  an.d  a  general  namí. 
Ti  y  t  he  fa  m  e  me  t  h  od  i  he  mi  n  d  }jí  ocetd  1 
to  more  general  ¡notions  and  hamcí,  k 
thofe  of  animal,  fübüance,  beíng,  thíng» 
and  íuch  uní  ver  fa!  tertns  as  ítand  for  mf 
ítícas  vvhatfocvt?r. 
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As  to  the  íignífication  ©f  general  woríls, 
it  is  eviJent  they  (lo  not  ha  reí  y  íígmfy  one 
particular  ttiing  ;  n^ítber  do  tJiey  ligmíy 
el  plurality.  But  they  Jígmfy  a  genti*, 
kind,  or  lojt  of  íhmgs,    See  the  anide 

Genhral  of  mi  ar?nyt  in  the  att  of  wart 
he  wbo  commands  in  cbíef;  See  Army. 
jft.  general  oughr  to  ne  a  man  <  f  great 
couíáge  and  conduA,  to  ha  ve  great  ex- 
peiience,  and  to  be  of  good  quality.  His 
cnnduft;  appears  m  eftabliíhing  his  ma- 
güines  in  conven  ¡ent  places  5  1  n  exarnin- 
jog  thecountry,  that  he  may  not  engáge 
h;s  troops  roo  far,  whíle  he  is  ignora  nt 
cf  the  mean s  of  bringing  them  off  $  in 
fubfifting  them  \  and  in  knowing  how  to 
tale  (he  moft  advanc&geous  potts,  either 
for  nghting  or  íhunning  a  battle*  Kis 
expertence  inTpires  bis  army  with  qpnfi- 
dence,  and  an  aflu ranee  of  viíiory  \  and 
his  qnaliry,  by  creating  refpecl,  augmenta 
his  aumot  iVy.  By  hís  liberality  he  gets 
intelligence  of  i  he  íttena  th  and  ddigns 
of  the  eticmy,  and  by  Lilas  means  is  en- 
ahted  to  iake  the  moft  meceííful  meafures, 
A  general  ought  bkewííe  to  be  fond  of 
glory,  to  have  an  a  vellón  to  flatrery,  to 
render  himfelf  be  lo  ved,  and  to  keep  a 
fh'iét  dífcrplmé, 

The  office  of  a  general  ts  to  regulafe 
themsrch  anrr  encanrpment  of  the  army  \ 
intheday  of  baule  ro  chooíe  out  the  moft 
arlvantage-nis  ground  >  to  inake  the  d.íí- 
poíition  of  the  army  ;  to  poEt  the  ar- 
tílleiy;  and  where  the  re  is  occafion,  to 
fend  his  orders  by  his  aids  decamp.  At 
a  Iie^e,  he  is  to  caufe  the  place  to  be 
invefted  ¿  ta  order  the  approachts  and 
atrarks  i  to  vifit  the  works?  and  to  fend. 
&ut  de!sehmems  to  f^cure  his  canvovs* 

Generad  ofborfe,  and  General  ofjoot* 
are  pulís  nexE  .under  the' genera Kof  the 
army,  and  the J c  h.ive  upon  al!  occafions 
ara  ahfJute  au ¡hoviry  over  all  the  horfe 
and  iodt  in  the  army, 

General  of  the  arí¡!krv9  or  Mqfler  Ge- 
neral of  the  ordnance.  See  the  ar cíete 
•  Ordnawce. 

General  h  alfo  tifed  for  a  particular 
marchj  cr  bcat  oí'  dium  j  hr;ing;  the  ñ rtt 
which  gives  noticc,  eommonly  ín  ihe 
morhing  farly>  for  the  iníantry  to  be 
in  readíoefs  to  march, 

General  is  alfo  uiéd  for  the  chíef  of  an 
ofder  of  inprik?  ;  or  of  all  the  bonfe?  anfl 
congrega  ti  otis,  eftabliíh-d  nnder  the  fame 
rule,  Thiií  wé  ta  y,  the  general  of  the 
Franri[i;4nF:3  Ciftercian?,  £r>. 
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xgeometry,  Es  t'nt  by  which  ítí  motíon 
produces  any  other  píane  or  lolid  figure. 
Thns?  a  n^ln  line  moved  any  way 
ral  leí  to  itíelf,  gen er ates  a  parailelo- 
gram  ^  round  a  point  in  the  íame  plañe, 
wiEh  ene  eiui  faJÍened  in  tliat  poi'nf,  it 
generares  a  circle.  One  en  ti  te  revo- 
ló t  ton  of  a  circle?  in  the  íame  p!ane3 
geijeiaíep  the  cydoid  j  and  the  revolu  Liún 
of  a  feniL  circle  round  its  diamejei",  ge- 
nerates  a  fphci e,  &c,    See  the  articl^s 

GEÍIEIÍ ATION,  gmermÍQ}  in  phyfiolofy, 
the  a¿t  of  pi  ocreating  and  pioJucíng  a 
ihing  whích  befare  was  not^  01,  accord- 
ing  to  the  fchoolmen,  it  is  the  total 
chan¿e  or  cunverfio'n  <>f  one  body  tíito  a 
new  one,  whicb  retaíní  no  maiks  o£  its 
f o¡  mer  liare-  Thus,  we  fay,  me  ís  ge- 
nera ted3  when  we  prírceive  it  to  be 
wbere  ■■efore  th ere  was  only  wood,  oü 
other  fuel  ;  in  the  íame  mannerj  a  chicle 
is  íhid  to  be  generated,  whén  we  per- 
ce  i  ve  i  t  where  before  therc  was  only  an 
egg  i  or,  the  egg  is  changed  into  the 
form  of  a  chick, 

In  gene  ra  tí  011 3  there  is  not  pro  pe  rl  y  any 
producción  of  new  parts  j  but  only  . a 
new  modrfication,  or  niannecof  exiítence, 
of  the  oíd  ones. 

When  almighty  God,  fays  Df*  Blair, 
created  the  woild3  he  fo  ordered  and  dif- 
pni'ed  of  the  maten  es  mundi,  that  every 
tliingr  proíiuced  frpm  ir  flioold  continué 
fo  long  as  the  world  fhouM  ftand,  Not 
thüt  the  fame  individual  fpeci«s  íhould 
always  remain  ;  for  the  y  ivere  in  proceís 
of  time  to  peiiíh,  decay,  ar.d  return  to 
the  earth  from  vvhence  íhey  carne  ;  but 
that  every  like  i}jould  produce  Jts  likc, 
every  fpecirs  produce  its  own  kmd7  ta 
p  reven  t  a  final  de  (truel  Ion  qí  the  fpecies, 
or  the  neccflity  of  a  new  creaijon,  Foc 
v^hich  e-nd  he  laid  down  certain  regu- 
JatioiiSy  by  whicb  eacb  ípecies  was  to  he 
prop3gaKd,  prefevved,  and  fLipported, 
ti|l3  in  otder  and  courfe  of  time,  they 
viere  to  be  removed  henee:  for  without 
that,  thofe  very  beings  which  were  cre- 
ated  at  ñrft,  imüi  have  conrinued  to  a 
final  dífioKftion  of  all  things  j  which 
atrinighiy  God  of  his  infinite  wiCdoin, 
did  not  think  ñt.  But  that  he  might  ÍUll 
the  more  mamfeifc  his  omnipotrn  c?t  he 
fet  ail  the  engines  of  his  providencc  to 
woi  k,  by  which  one  effecl  was  t o  pro- 
el o  ce  anolher,  by  means  of  ceitaín  law$¡ 
or  rnlepj  laí<i  i;lown  for  the  propagatiotij 
mainjí^panee,  and  fuppprt  of  all  enrved 
beino;sí    This  his  divine  provides  ve  U 
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¿sHed  n  a  tu  re,  and  the  le  regula  t  le  ns  ase 
catkd  the  lavvs  or  rules  oí'iuture,  by 
which  it  ever  operates  íñ  íts  oíd  mari- 
cón ríe  ;  and  whatever  recedes  íVom  that, 
ís  íaid  to  be  preternatural,  miraculous, 
or  ilion  ftrous. 
0ENEE.AT1ON  fif  arAmah.  According  to 
Ariftode,  the  males  contain  the  principie, 
and  the  reñíales  the  matter  of  genera!  ton  : 
for  tho*1  bolh  were  fürmíhed  indeed, 
with  a  femínal  jiquor,  yer  the  femen  of 
the  majes  a  tone  was  pro!  i  fie.  Tlíe  mo~ 
dernífj  cu  the  other  hand,  35  wdl  thoíe 
who  conten  d  for  the  íVílem  c»f  generation 
from  eggs,  as  fhey  w  lio  adbpt  -  that  of 
the  animalcules  in  the  male-íeedj  pre- 
ferid that  females  have  no  fiich  feminai 
liquor  at  al",  and  that  what  was  ecun- 
rtioí^jf  ta k for  it  was  fome  other  animal 

TIihc  are  gre'at  and  man  y-  dífíktiUies 
which  attend  the  nioit  ptaufible  accotint 
of  the  fiVft  fofntation  oí  ihe  parts  of  an 
animal,  and  the  begmningof  siiotson  ¡n 
íes  fiuids  i  for  though  both  reaion  and 
experience  con vince  us,  that  all  the  parís 
oían  animal  did  exift  beíore  generaíion  \ 
yefc  how  this  matter  tacantes  lo  affurne  íb 
very  different  a  form,  as  that  pf  an 
embryOj  Ís  by  no  meaus  agreed  on. 
Harvey  ís  of  opinión,  that  ¡di  fcmales 
¿re  furmífted  with  eggs,  and  thac  the 
éinbryoes,  or  young  animáis,  are  form- 
ed  in  the  lame  manner  as  a  chick  in  the 
egg  of  any  bird.  Gcneraiion,  a  coord- 
ina to  this  edebrated  phyíkian,  ¡s 
efreftad  wholly  by  means  oí  the  u  tenis, 
oí"  womh;  which  conceives  the  fpetus 
by  a  idnd  of  contagión  cpmmimícared 
to  it  by  the  male-feed,  much  in  the  fame 
fray  as  the  load-lione  communicstes 
rnagnetifm  to  iron*  Tías  contagión,  he 
íhEnks,  aels  npt  orily  on  the  tuerus,  but 
i$  cominunkaied  to  the  wfiole  body  of 
the  ftmaje,  whsch  is  altogether  piohnc  j 
though  the  úteros,  he  acknowíeges,  is 
the  only  patt  thst  is  capable  of  eon- 
cetvmg  the  íoetuí,  juít  as  íhe  brain  is  alone 
capable  e-f  ícvming  ideas  and  nc^íphs, 
Agreeably  to  this  doelríne  of  HaiVLy, 
Steno,  and  o'hei'  an;:toiniñí,  have  pre- 
tended lo  diicovcr  ■cervatn  tg£S  in  the 
bvaries  or  tdticles  oí  woinen  ;  which 
Mr»  BüfFon  denles  tobe  the  cafo,  aímm- 
¡ngj  thát  íhcje  are  no  futb  eggs  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  tefticles  or  ovarles  of 

We  cannot  enter  into  a  deiail  of  ihe 
jeaíc rings  for  and  sgainft  the  [yñem'of 
a lí.ü n  frpin  BggSj  and  üiül  iheuíWe 
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onty  obíerve,  ths:  íes  adVoeaíes  preterid 
£0  have  diícovered  eggs  m  all  ¡he  ítmih 
on  which  they  made  o^íervationt;,  \\]n 
the^iargeñ  oí  thoie  round  sn  women  úlú 
not  exceed  the  bigneís  of  a  pea  j  [fot 
they  are  exlremely  í'mall  m  yon  og  gir]s 
ónder  fomteen,  but  that  age  and  com- 
nierce  wídi  mén  makes  theni  gro^v  Ijrger; 
that  there  are  more  ¡han  twenty  furb  eggs 
in  each  ovary  or  tcíticle  5  thatihey  are 
fecundated  in  the  oiary  by  ¡he  fpirkucus 
and  volatile  part  of  t]ie  niale  feed  \ '  üm 
tile  y  afíerwards  are  detacbed  and  fafl 
inio  lile  lueruá  tino u gh  the  fallc^au 
tu  bes  5  that  here  the  fcems  h  formeti  é 
¡he  in  Jemal  fn  hitan  ce  of  the  egg,  anj 
the  plú cinta  of  the  exterior  parí.  S« 
the  amele  Fo£TUí^ 
LeevYenbotk  is  the  anthor  of  anotlier 
íyítem  cf  generar  ion,  trom  animalcules 
in  the  male  feedi  He  veik  ús,  lie  djf, 
covered  man  y  thoniknds  oí  thefe  ¡31  3 
drop  lefs  than  a  grain  of  fand.  Tliey 
are  fonnd  in  the  femen  of  all  males  whai 
ever,  but  nct  in  that  of  feinales  i  ad 
ate  Ib  fjnaíi,  that  3,000,000,000  of  tbeijí 
are  not  equál  to  a  gran*  of'land,  wli&fe 
diarneter  ís  but  the  hnñdredih  paitof  an 
inch.  When  any  of  the  fe  animálculos 
gets  into  an  egg,  ñt  to  receive  it,  atiií 
tisis  f.dls  tñto  the  woiíib  tlnough 
faltapíaii  tu  bes,  the  humonrs  whídi 
diiii!  throúgh  tbe  vtífels  of  the  wodi, 
penetrating  the  coals  of  the  egg,  (viréll 
and  dilate-itj  as  the  fap  of  the  earth  düts 
íeed  thrown  inlo  it,  The  placenta  be- 
gins  to  appear  like  a  litrle  cloud,  mpoi 
orje  fide  of  the  external  coat  of  íhe  egg  ] 
and,  at  the  jame  time,  the  fpíne  ol  úx 
embryo-animakuíe  is  giown  íb  hl%,  as 
tobecome  vifible  ¡  and  a  Jitlle  afterwaittíi 
the  cerehnnn  atid  cetehellnm  appear  ]¡h 
two  bladders  j  and  the  eyes  ftatid  ntíít 
goggííng  out  of  the  head ;  then  ibe 
btating  of  the  heatt  or  punclüm  faliers, 
js  p!ain]y  to  be  feen  5  and  the  extieinitits 
ddcover  themíejves  IaÜ  oí  all. 
Til  ele  amina  kules  are  of  difTerent  figniíT} 
íome  liícé  tadpoleSj  "and  oihas  like  ds. 
In  the  íemen  of  a  man,  and  in  that  é 
a  dog,  there  have  been  diJcovered 
differeut  kinds  oí  them?  the  ene  íuppofed 
to  he  males,  and  the  othtr  females; 
Soníe  even  pretend  ¡o  have  íeea  animal* 
cults  í!iien^a^ij  tliemfe'ves  from  the  mero- 
brattís  that  ínrround  thern  ;  ar.d  t|át 
1 3i ty  t hen a ppt  ared  peí  fe ¿1  ly  hke  rntri,  wilfl 
legSi  a  mis,  &c.  hke  thoíe  OÍ'Üíc .luimsii 
body. 

¿II  the  advocáis  for  the  f)flpn>  oí  gfr 
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neration  from  anima  leules  ftrongly  op- 
pofe  that  from  eggs.  They  contení], 
that  thefe  animalcüíes  cánriot  be  looked 
u non  as  ihe  inhabiunts  of  the  temen, 
íinc<=  they  weie  of  greater  extent  than 
the  liquor  itíelf,  npt  to  mention  that  no 
fúch  animáis  are  foimcLin  .any  other  Ji- 
q'uorfi  f>f  ihe  body ;  and  fince  fe  mal  es 
have  nolhing  fnniJar  to  thefe  animáis, 
they  thínk  it  mamfeft  that  the  prolific 
principie  refjdes  íp  males,  Wlien  they 
are  afkedj  to  what  pnrpofe  ferves  fúeh 
an  imrnen  fe  profuíion  of  human  ani- 
maknlés,  they  aníWer,  thac  ít  ís  ágree- 
able  ta  the  ordinary  cotuTe  of  natüre, 
both  i.ii  ihe  animal  and  vegetable  part  of 
¡he  creation.  They  lifcewife  ftrengthen 
tjieir  fyítem,  by  atledgine  the  many  ex- 
ampies  w¿  liave  of  fimihr  transforma- 
ron fo  the  infeíl-clafs  of  animáis,  v^hicli, 
from  caici pilláis  and  (Vnall  wotms,  be- 
come  winoed  animáis  of  the  butteifly, 
or  fly  kmdV. 

By  tUis  fyftenv  fays  Mi\  BnfFon,  the 
firft  woman  cannot  be  faid  ta  ha  ve 
contained  the  whole  cace  of  mankind, 
as  being  alls  according  to  ít,  the  trüe 
poíleriiy  of  the  fh  ít  inan,  and  in  their 
anirnálcole  (late  contained  oníy  in  him, 
Ón  this  principie,  he  proceeds  to  invali- 
da te  the  fyliem  of  generation  from  an¡- 
nialcúles;  fot  íujjjpoGíig  thes  fize  of  a 
rrran  to  be  rj  thtn  wílJ  that  of  one  of  the 
fpermatic  anímale  ti  les  he  T-5^üí;j 
ats.d  as  a  man  i$  ro  an  ani  maleóle  of  the 
firíl  'gene  ra  don  i  o  the  lame  ra  t  i  o  that 
ihjs  Ijñ'imalculs  is  10  an  anima  leu  le  of 
the  íecbnd  generaUon,  it  folio  ws  ihat 
drislaft'will  be  expiefTed  by  the  fráélion 
^  ^  *  '  .  ¿  ¿¿ _-  .  .  I n  thís  manner 
he  compiiies .  the  íize  bf  (he  animalcules 
of  ieveraJ  geneWtion^i  all  ¡bppofed  lo  he 
li  vj  ti  g  a  n  i  ni  a  Is,  no  tw  i  th  fia  nd  i  n  g  t  hat  th  ei  r 
niijHitenefs  exceeds  ihe  power  of  imagi- 
na  don  to  concei  ve  j  and  chen  tells  us, 
that  die  fyftem  of  generar  ton  from  e^gs 
is  Hable  10  ihe  fa:ne  objeEionSi  whtreof 
the  detail  may  be  Te  en  in  his  Hiíli  Natur. 

p-,  157?  fe  feo,  f 
As  to  JiuífbnV  qwb  fyííem,  he  tbinks 
that  every  part>  both  of  animáis  and 
viable?,  contains  án  infinite  nuniber: 
cf  ói  gante  m oléenles  5'  that'^befe  mole- 
cales  aífume  fucceílively  dSffíríenr  fonnsj 
and  are  pnt  into  diffeient  rnotioriíi3  ac» 
cording  to  the  circumílances  they  'are  in  3, 
buc  that  they  are  much  more  numerous 
in  the  íetntnal  liquors  of  both  fexej^  lánd 
Hjjf  íeeds  of  plants,  than  in  o-her  parts"; 
k  ú\d¿  orgahíe  áíolícuies  snajíe  the 
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maller  of  nutrítion  j  that  thís  matter  ís 
always aclíve,  and  tends  to  organizaron^ 
formíng  itfelí"  ínto  differem  íhapes,  acT 
cording  to  the  motilds  it  meéis  wirh. 
When  the  qnantity  of  thís  organic  mat- 
ter  is  but  fmall ,  as  ¡ti  man^  and  moífe 
large  animáis,  generation   only  takes 
plflce  at  the  age  of  maturity,  and  even. 
then  the  humber  of  aninrals  produced  is 
büt  Anall.    The  cafe  is  juft  the' revé rfe 
i  n  animáis,   %v  li  i  ch    abou  nú  w  it  h  t  hi  s 
mattei  j  as  in  fi/hes  and  mofV  birds. 
WEth  refpefl  to  the  generation  of  man- 
kind?  the  fame  author  ihinks  it  a  ceitaiit 
fací,  that  the  ma!e-íeed  is  rece! ved  into 
the  womb  of  the  woman  ;   and  that, 
for  this  ptirpofe,  it  is  bighly  probable 
the  iniernal  orífice  opens  duríng  the  ae~fc 
of  coi t ion,    The  female-feed  a)íb  makes 
way  into  the  womb3    where  helnfi; 
mixed  wLth.tbat  of  the  male?  they  both 
together  cotHribute  to  the  formation  of 
the  fofftus  {  whicb  is  eiíher  male  or  fe- 
male,  according  as  the  feed  of  the  man 
or  woman  abónnds  moft  with  organic 
n>olecnles  \    and  the    infant  refembles 
either  the  father  or  mother,  according 
to  the  different  combina  ti  ons  of  thefe 
jnolecnlcs.     Both  thefe  feminát  liqnors. 
he  thinks  equaíly.aílive  in  the  formation 
of  the  fcetns,  and  that  they  fix  and 
countci balance  each  orherj  the  molecnles 
oí  each  paren c  being  thereby  detcnuined 
to  form  timilar  patts  to  thoíe^of  the  in* 
dividual  that  for  tiiíherf  them,  as  site  head^- 
trunk,  arms,  legs,  &¿*.    He  thinks  thé 
mokcoles  procceding  from  the  genital 
parts  iix  tliemfelves  firít  j  and  that  the 
other  mole  cu  les.  arrange  t  be  m  Te  lves  fnc« 
ceílively  rotind  theTe^  ín  rhe  fame  order 
which  they  before  oceupied  Ín  the  parent* 
When  a  great  qiianiky  of  the  lemjnal 
liquors  of  both  íexes  is  received  into  thé 
wojn  b ,  th  e  re  a  re  form  e  d  d  ifíere  nt'fph  eres 
of  attraftian,  in  difterent  parís  of  thefe 
liquors  í  ihe  confequence  of  which  ks 
that  ■  íeveral  foitufes  are  fonned  at  the 
fame  time,    Ste  Veget  ation. 
.  í^eatly  a-kin  to  Mr.  BufFonns  fyílem  is 
tbat  of  Mw  Maupeitnis,  which  he  has: 
explained  in  his  Venus  Phyliqne»  He 
o  hierves,  that  all  the  variety,  obíervalde 
among  mankind,  may  have  been»ncd* 
¿lémal  at  fiiñ  ;  but  being  once  eñabliíhed 
in  the  conllitutiou  of  the  pajents,  they 
become  natural  to  their  polteriry.  To 
illultrate'  thís,  be  give?  an  inltance  of  a! 
fexdigitary  family  at  Etiíín,  who  had 
üx  fingerSj  or  íix  toes,  and  fiequently 
buth  j  and  that  this  peculíarity  was  tranl- 
•r-  ■   :  ;:í:  1  ■ '  '    » :.  mititd 
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tnlttcd  eqtially  by  tbe  falher  and  mo(her, 
but  was  loft  by  alcances  widi  thofct  wbu 
ha  el  bul  the  ufual  nuriiber  of  ftugers  or 
toes» 

He  farther  obferves,  that  mofl  animáis, 
excepiing  mankindj  have  fia  red  fea  [bns 
for  procrcation,  and  tliat  ihs  females 
go  with  yonijg  Tome  a  Ion  ger,  othrrs  a 
íhorter  tilrre.  Mares  go  from  eleven  to 
twelve  months  \  eows  and  hinds  go  nine 
months,  as  do  alio  tornen  ;  foxes  and 
wolves3  five  months ;  and  buches  goonfy 
fevenweeksj  cata  nineweeksj  and  rabbits 
btit  thirty-one  days.  Moít  bírds  are 
hatched  ih  twenty  one  days  ;  the  canary 
birds,  and  ib  me  ochéis,  are  hatched  in 
thirieen  or  f  corteen  daysÉ  It  appears, 
thereforej  tbatthere  is  an  endlefs  vaiieiy 
in  the  time  and  manner  of  the  generatían 
of  animáis, 

Thofe  who  defire  a  more  full  aecoant  of 
thefs  fyftéms  of  generación  ínay  coníult 
Hfivey,  Leevvenlioekj  Buff^n, 
París  of  Genebation.  The  p^its  of 
generatiori,  in  men,  are  the  refríeles, 
vaía  deferentía,  vefu:u'se  ferninaléSj  and 
penis.  See  the  article  Testicle,  &c. 
Thoíéj  in  women,  are  the  pudendum  or 
vulva?  the  cíitcris,  nymphie,  vagmo, 
urerus  or  womb,  ovariesj  and  faílopían 
tu  bes. 

Equfawcal  Gekkration,  See  the  article 
Equivocad. 

Generatjon  nf  fifia.  The  opinión  of 
moít  nauiralitts,  that  the  female  filies 
ftrifc  depoíít  tbeir  fpawn,  an<l  that  the 
males  afterwards  ejs£l:  the  lémen  11  pon 
it,  is  deníed  hy  Lin nasas  ;  who  thinks 
it  impoflibte,  that  the  eggs-of  any  animal 
íhoutf  be  imprégnate*!  out  of  íts  body. 
He  thinks,  ir  much  more  probable,  that 
the  males  always  ejecl  theír  femen  lome 
time  bfcfore  the  females  depofite  theír 
fpawn  \  and  that  by  fwaMo'wing  this 
femen,  the  fpawn  is  impregnated  in  the 
hody  of  the  fifi},  Nayf  he  tells  us¿  tbat 
ne  himfelf  fáw  three  or  four  female^ 
in  the  Ipawriíng  time,  gather  about  i  he 
*nale,  and  grtedily  fwallow  tbe  femen  he 
ejeél'-d,  Thfs  lití  obferved  in  forne  fpecies 
of  the  efox,  nearch,  and  efpecially  the 
C3'prínns ;  but  he  recommends  fai'th tih 
ctkhiíi  y  to  be  made^n  this  fuhjeér. 

GéWeratxoiÍ  if  inféBS)  no  jéis  than  that 
of  biids,  is  novv  certainfy  known  to  be 
from  iéggs  y  which  the  female  depofits  in 
places,  where,  at  a  proper  fraíbn,  they 
are  hatched  i  oto  animáis  Üke  theír  pa- 
re n  ís  j  or  into  maggoís  or  wonnsj  which. 
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after  feveia]  transformations,  at  laft  tfp, 
pear  in  the  form  of  their  pafents. 
BxtraorMna  ry  Ge  w  e  ha  ti  g  ñ  ,  Sucli  ís  iliat 
of  polypes,  from  cu t rings  or  p teces  oí 
anothrr  polype,  See  Po lype. 
GüKtx  atíon  cf  plwtis.  The  impregna- 
tion  of  the  fcmale  palm  tree  by  the  male, 
has  been  known  in  the  mofe  antiemt 
times.  HerodoCnüj  the  íaiher  of"  íiiítory, 
rells  üs,  that  the  Greeks  called  (bine  of 
Ibeíe  frées  male,  the  í  r  ti  i  t  of  which  thíy 
bonnd  to  the  other  kind,  which  bears 
dates  ;  that  the  fmall  rüeía  wherewíth  the 
m^le  ai>oimeleí33  might  aíhít  in  ripeaing 
the  fiyit  of  the  feníaSÉ  ttee.  The  re- 
móte age  in  which  Heroooctis  wroter 
íufricienriy  apologízes  for  his  bslJevinír, 
that  whdt  was  rea  11  y  brought  abont  by 
t  he  fariña  fecenndans  of  the  male-ftower, 
was  to  he  aitribuied  to  the  mfe£b  fo- 
quen ¡ly  found  therein,  and  which  per- 
ha  ps  freejuemiy-  c^rry  this  fariña  from 
the  malc  to  the  female,  ■  The  precefs  of 
impregnaron ,  a ccording to Theophraflus, 
wás  rbis :  wh  i  le  the  male  pl  a  nt  wjis  in 
flower,  they  cut  off  a  branch  of  thefe 
floweis,  and  fea  t  te  red  the  dnlt  and  down 
therein  ti  pon  tbe  flowers  of  the  femóle 
p'antj  by  which  means  ihe  femaíe  did 
not  caft  her  fruit,  but  p  re  fe  ■  ved  [hem  ro 
maturity.  This  has  be  en  lately  verifted 
at  E  t.  r  I  \  w  h  e  re  a  fe  jqja  le  pn  1  m  t  ree  bore 
fj  uit  for  manv  years  5  but  the  fruir  rever 
ripened,  and  when  planted  díd  not 
vegeta  te,  merely  beca  ufe  the  re  was  r.o 
mnle-p^lm  in  the  place:  for  having  j>ro- 
cu  red  a  branch  of  male  flowers  fsom 
LeipfiCj  twenty  Germán  miles  from  Ber- 
lin,  they  fufpended  \t  over  ihe  female 
flpwers  of  tbeir  tree  5  and  the  experinient 
fucceeded  íb  welí,  that  the  female  tree 
produced  inore  than  an  hnndred  períf^ilf 
ripe  fmit  j  and  the  e5cperimerrt  betngre- 
pcated,  it  bore  above  two  thoufsnd  lijw 
fruítj  which  belug  ptanteei  producid 
young  treeSir 

It  h  in  the  flowers  of  vegetables  cnly, 
that  the  ns  JV)bfurvíent  to  gen ei alien 
are  produced  ;  and  tbe  fe  flowtrs  aie 
eiiher  maíc,  femále,  or  hermaphroiliií- 
MAle-fluwers  are  thoíe  poñcíied  of  tbe 
organs  of  genera  tion,  analogous  to  ih 
male  patts  of  animáis  :  fuch  are  lili 
itamim  and  apicejíj  cailed  by  Lin»tíéU*j 
hlaments  and  antherse.  The  rema  le 
flewcrrs  are  only  endowed  wiih  parís  |ik( 
thofe,  which  perform  the  office  ot  f/m  I 
ntfraiinn  in  femalew  :  and  theie  are  w  I 
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nsiis  divides  iiito  three  partí,  tbe  gerníen, 
ílyle,  and  ftigma.  The  hermaphiodite 
flowerj  which  conftmttea  the  great  bulle 
oí  the  vegetable  crea c ion 3  is  puflfelTed  of 
aÜ  thefe  parís  in  ítfelf,  and  is  thertfore 
c s pable  ¿f  pi'opí  gating  its  fpedea  wíthont 
anv  loreígn  afjiítance  j  which,  by  man  y 
¡nconteithle  experimenta,  ít  has  bcén 
fbürjd  neiíher  the  male  ñor  female  ñower 
j  ]  :i]  [ j  I  y  ¿$  a  b  ¡  c  t  o  d  o ,  Th  e  i  m  p  r egnati  b  n 
of  hermaphrodite  flowers,  tnay  be  per* 
furmed  within  the  ir  own  caiyx  j  bnt, 
before  a  fe  para  te  female  flower  can  be  fo, 
liie  fariña  faecu ndans  or  the  male  íhwer 
miift  necrfranly  be  conveyed  to  ¡t  thro* 
the  clronmambient  airj  which  is  the 
reafcn,  why  the  quanrity  of  the  produce 
of  íuih  plants  is  mu  di  more  precarios* 
ttian  that  of  plants  which  bave  her- 
maphrodite  flowers :  for  if,  during  the 
floweríng  of  the  fe  feparate  maJe  and 
female  plants,  the  weather  provea  either 
very  wet  or  ftormy,  their  produce  of 
fruit  wilí  be  very  ínconfiderable,  from 
the  fpoümg  or  hafty  dlííipatíon  of  the 
male  fariña.  Thus,  independant  of 
frolb,  the  fruit  of  the  nut  and  filhert- 
trec,  wríil  be  iiioít  numero  lis  ín  thofe 
years*  in  which  the  months  of  January, 
and  February  are  the  leaífc  ftorm  y  and 
wet,  beca  ule  at  that  time  theír  flowers 
a  re  prodttced.  For  the  íhme  l  eal'ons,  a 
flor  ni  y  or  wet  May  deíhoys  the  di  cibuis  j 
and  die  fame  weather,  in  Jury,  pvodi- 
gioníly  leííens  the  crop  of  maíz,  or  Judian 
corrí,  as  its  ■  fpik.es  of  male- flowers  ííand 
jüí'ty,  and  at  a  confiderable  diítancefrom 
the  female. 

Some  of  the  more  íkilful  modern  gar- 
deriárs  put  in  pra£iíce?  with  regar  d  to 
rnelütis  and  queúmbérs,  the  very  method 
mentioned  byTiieophrafUis  two  thoufand 
ve*i's  ago,  in  regard  to  the  palm-rree» 
As  thefe  plants,  early  ín  the  íeaibn,  are 
111  this  el  i  mate  coníined  to  f  ra  mea  and 
glaífes,  the  a  ir  in  which  they  grow  is 
more  ítagnant  than  the  open  air  ¡  where- 
by  tlie  djftribution  of  the  íartna  fcecun- 
dan?,  fo  neccflVy  towardsihe  produélion 
of  the  fruit  for  the  propagación  of  the 
ípeciesj  is  much  hindered.  To  obvíate 
tjie  inconvenience  thence  arifirig,  they 
coileél  lije  male.- flowers  when  fu II  y 
blownj  and  preítintm^  them  to  the  fe- 
ma]e  ones  by  a  ftroke  of  the  finge r,  they 
fcatter  the  fariña  fcecimdans  therem, 
which  prevents  the  faliing  of  the  fruit 
htfore  ¡t  b  rtpe, 

By  hr  the  ¿¡reate r  part  of  plants  produce 
htrmaphroditc  fluweis  ¡  but  íbme  thert 


are  which  have  feparaté  inale  and  fe* 
mnie -flowers  growing  from  the  famc 
root,  asmáis,  r»ettJe¿,  hox,  elm,  bírch, 
oak,  beechj  hazel,  hornbeam,  plane-h eer 
pine,  iir,  cyprefs,  cedar,  melón?,  cu- 
ennihets,  gcurds,  and  fe  vera  1  o<bers  : 
íu  marjy  of  thefe,  the  male  and  female 
flowers  ftand  at  a  conliderable  diíiance» 
Tb  ere  a  re  m  her  pl  a  n  ts  w  h  re  h  prod  u  ce 
thofe  necelTary  organs  upoti  different 
roots,  as  the  palm-tree,  hops,  the  wiU 
low^tree,  iniíletoe,  fpinach,  hemp,  poplar, 
french  and  dog^s  mercury,  the  yew-cree, 
¡un  i  per,  and  feveral  others.  Among 
thefe»  the  valifpieria  of  Línna^us,  as  to 
the  manner  ín  which  its  male-fíower  im- 
pregnates  the  female,  is  one  of  the  mofe 
Ungular  predigies  in  nature*  It  grows 
in  rivulets,  ditches,  and  pond$,  in  man  y 
parts  of  Európe.  The  mak  plánt, 
which  is  continnally  covered  wiíh  water, 
has  a  fliort  ílalk,  upon  the  top  of  whieh 
its  flowers  are  produr_ed.  As  thís  top 
m  jieyer  re  a  di  es  the  fui  face  of  the  water, 
the  fluwtrs  are  tbrown  cfr  from  it 
and  come  unopened  to  the  furface  oí 
the  water  3"  wh ere,  as  íbon.  as  they  ar- 
rive,  by  the  aclion  of  the  aír,  Üiey  ar- 
pand  themfelves,  and  f,vím  round  the 
jema  te  flowers,  which  are  blown  at  the 
fame  time.  Thefe  hit  hay.e  a  long 
fpiral  fuot-ftalk,  by  which  they  attain 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  remaining 
there  in  flowtr  a  few  dayn,  are  im- 
pregnattd  by  the  ni^ld-fiowers  detached 
¡rom  the  ftalk  at  the  botrom. 
It  is  obfevvablet  that  the  operations  of 
nature  are  carried  on  moft'  ulbally  by 
certa!  n  general  laws,  from  which  how- 
ever  íhe  fo  metí  mes  de  vintén  Thus 
ahnoft  ail  plants  have  either  herma- 
phrodite  ñowers,  or  male  and  female 
flowers,  growing  from  the  fame  root,  or 
male  and  feniale  flowers  from  difFerent 
roots  |  but  there  are  a  few  of  anothír 
clafs^  which  from  the  fame  root  fu  rniíh 
either  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers t 
01  fi-male  and  hermaphrodite  ones  :  of 
this  kind  are  tbe  bulberrv  treef  the  muía, 
or  plan  ta  i  a  tree,  white  t-'^üoreJ  peí  I  i  ~ 
tory,  arrach,  the  aíhifree,  atíd  a  few 
o th e rs *  ffi atfont  inPhil.  Ti an L  VoJ .  4.7 . 
pí  169— i  S3. 

Some  object  lo  this  theory  of  tlie  gene- 
ratioñ  of  ptants,  from  having  obferved 
fome  plants,  which  were  termtd  femaJet 
growing  fingly  ;  and  though  at  a  very 
great  di  flanee  from  any  male  plants  of 
the  líame  kind,  psoducing  peifecl  fruits, 
whteh  grew  when  fuwn,    Mr.  Miller 

tells 
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tellsus^  he  himfelf  was  ítaggered  in  his 
Opinión,  on  having  obferved  -a  female 
pl.ant.of  w  h  1  te  bri  o  n  y ,  wh  ich  grew  fingly 
jíí  a  garden,  where  there  were  no  other 
plants  of  the  fame  kind  j  which  never- 
thelels,  for  feverai  years, produced  ber- 
i-ies,  which  grew  and  flouvifhed  per- 
feftíy  weíí.  Thís  put  hím  upon  ex- 
amintng  thé  plant  more  caí  ef  ully  ihan 
he  had  done  befare,  when  a  great  man  y 
male-flowers  were  found  intermixed 
with  the  fe m ale  ones  $  and  lie  adds, 

[  that  he  has  fraque  n  ti  y  obferved  1  he  Ta  me 
in  many  other  plants,  which  are  ge- 
nerally  male  and  female  in  díftinól  plants, 

i  yee  have  fomethnes  both  „fexes  011  the 
fame  plant» 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  very 
plaioj  that  the  embryo  of  the  female 
ñower  muítbe  impregna  ted  by  the  fariña 
fcecunda  na,  or  male-duft,  in  order  to 

¡    refider  the  fruit  perfefr.  f  but  howt  or  iñ 

<  what  manner,  ít  is  performed,  ¡s  what 
we  can  only  guefs  at ;  lince  in  the  ge- 
ne rati  o  n  of  animáis,  our  greateft  na- 
tural i  fts  díffer  widely,  as  has  been  íhewn 
above,  in  the  ir  optnions  concermng  the 
particular  method  how  ít  is  performed. 
If,  fays  the  reverend  Dr.  Hales,  I  may 
be  aüowed  to  indulge  conjeture,  I 
would  propofe  it  to  the  confiriera  tion  of 
naturalifts,  whether,  from  the  man  i  fe  ít 

i  piocf  we  have  ihat  fulphur  attrafts  air, 
a  hint  may  not  be  taken  to  enquire 
whether.  this  may  not  be  the  prima  17  ufe 

■  of  the  fariña  fbeaíflííans,  to  aítracT:  and 
tmite  with  i t  fe  1 elaítjc  or  óth^r  refined 
a£Uve  particles.  That  this  fariña  a- 
boimds  with  fulphur,  and  that  a  ?ery 
reñned  fort,  is  probable  from  the  íubtile 
oi  1  wlnch  chemiíis  obtain  from  the 
chives  of  faffion  :  and  if  this  be  the  Ufe 
of  it,  was  it  poíTihle  that  it  cculd  be 
more  aptly  placed  iban  on  the  frVndcr 
potnts  of  the  ftarnina,  where  it  might 
eaííly,  with  the  leaft  breath  of'wind,  be 
dtl'perfed  in  the  air;  thereby  furrounding 
the  plant»  as  it  were,  with  an  atmoff  diere 
of  íliblimed  fidphiíreous  pounce  ?  Thefe 
uniting  with  partirles  ef  air,  may,  per- 
,  liaps,  be  infpÉred  at  fe  vera!  parís  of  the 
planr,  and  efpeciaUy  at  the  piftü,  and 
be  thsmce  conveyed  to  the  capfuJa  femU 
nalts*  And  if  to  thefe  united  fiilphme*' 
ous  and  aerial  partielesj  we  fuppoíé  fome 
particles  of  light  to  he  ¡oineri  (for  Sir 
ifaac  Newton  has  found  that  fulphur  ar- 
íracls  light  ftrongly)  ¡  tben  the  refult  of 
thefe  ihree  by  fot  the  moíl  aclive  prin> 
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cíples  in  nafure  wíll  be  a  punflum 
to  in  vigórate  the  feminal  plant:  and  thuí 
we  are  at  laft  conduéíed,  by  ths  regular 
ánalyfis  ofvegetable  nature,to  the  (\a\ 
'liveníng  principie  of  íheir  miiuttí*ít  origi]Tt. 
So  much  for  the  genera t ion  of  plants  ■ 
and  the  djfcovery  oí  their  difiere nt  fex^ 
upon  which  Linnreus  has  founded  hk 
fyftem  of  botan  y,  at  pr^fent  ib  mucJí 
and  fd  well  receivetí,  Whoever,  tliere- 
fore,  wouM  con  (i de r,  more  mínutely  ,  tlie 
íiuclure  of  flowers,  and  the  al  moíl  ¡n. 
finiré  variety  of  the  iiumber  and  dif^ 
pofition  oftheií"  parts,  may  confult  Lfn« 
nseus's  Philofophia  Botánica,  htely  puh, 
liíhed,  where  this  íbhjecl  is  treated  iñ  3 
very  copious  and  inítruflive  manner, 
But  befides  this  regular  and  natural  ge, 
neration,  many  plants  may  be  propa. 
gated,  by  planting  cuttings  or  tlips  of 
them  ín  the  earth.    See  Cuttings, 

Gener-atíon  of  metáis  i  by  car  th  qn  alce?, 
See  the  anide  BAR.THQUAKE, 

Generation  of  Jlones.     See  the  anida 

LlTHOGENESIA. 

GENETUCAL  wames,  among  pliifpfo. 
phers,  the  fame  with  general  terms.  See 
the  artícle  General  Terms,  fupra* 

Generical  ñame,  in  natural  híítory,  the 
worduTed  to  figtiify  a]]  fpecies  of  natura! 
bodies,  which  agree  ín  certa  in  elfential 
and  peculiar  charaélers,  and  thereíbredl 
of  the  fame  famiíy  or  kind  ;  fo  ih^t  the 
word  tifed  as  the  generical  ñame,  equally 
expreíTes  every  one  of  them,  and  forae 
other  wnrds  ejfprefiive  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  figures  of  each  are  added,  in 
order  to  denote  them  fingí  y,  and  make 
up  what  is  caUed  the  fpecific  najm. 
TIuir  the  word  roía,  or  rofe,  is  tlie  ge- 
nerical ñame  of  the  whule  feries  é 
flowers  of  that  kind,  which  are  diílin* 
guiíhed  by  the  fpecific  ñames  of  the  m\ 
rofe,  ihe  whire  rofe,  the  apple  rofe,  &e, 
The  i^norance  of  former  ages  in  ihetrue 
principies  of  natural  hjftovy,  has  occa- 
íjoned  the  bodiesr  wbich  are  the  objecls 
ofit,  tobe  arranged  i  neo  very  un  natu- 
ral feries  under  Ihe  ñame  of  genera  \  aml 
thefe  have  been  calied  by  ñames  as  im- 
proper,  as  the  charaélers  they  were  dif- 
tin  giti  íht:d  hy .  Linnseus  has  done  a  greñt 
deal  in  the  exploding  the  had  genental. 
nam*á  in  botany,  and  Arte  di  lusaprjlied 
bis  rules  about  ihe  forma tion  of  thefe 
ñames  wj  1  h  ve ry  3  i ttl e  di ffa ren ce  to  the 
fu  b  j  e¿>  s  of  i  ch  th  y  o !  og  y .  See  the  arlkki 
Botan  y  and  Ichthvologv* 

GENEROS among  Uwyers7  the  ú* 

diíiú* 
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¿jt'on  for  a  gentlewoman,  who.  may 
quafri  any  writ  wherein  fhe  is  tcraied 
fbihrter  -  See  the  article  S?  iva  s  te  & , 
GENESIS,  among  mathematicians,  fignifies 
ihe  formación  or  producción  of  fome  figure 
or  qoantity.  See  GeneRating,  fupra. 
Gekbsi s,  among  divines,  a  canonical  booíc 
of  the  Oíd  Teltament,  and  the  firft.  of 
the  pcntateuch,  or  five  books  of  Mofes, 
The  Hebrews  cali  it  Berefcmth,  or,  ín 
the  be<nnning,  thefe  being  the  firft  words 
jn  ihe^book,  The  Greeks  gave  it  the 
náiiie  of  Geneíis,  from  its  beginning 
with  the  híftory  of  the  ere  a  ti  on  of  the 
v  mlíí»  lt  includee  the  híítoi-y  of  two 
thoiifand  tbree  hundred  and  íixÉy-mne 
years,  and  beíides  the  hiftory  of  the 
creatiort,  contains  an  account  of  tlíe  ori- 
ginal innocente  and  fall  of  man  ¡  the 
propagación  of  mankind  ;  the  rife  of  re- 
ligión i  the  general  defe&ion  and  cor  - 
ru pilón  of  the  world  ;  the  d tinge  5  the 
rdtoration  of  the  world  j  thedivifion  and 
peopbng  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  hiftory 
of  the  firít  patriarchs  down  to  j  ofeph, 
at  whóft;  death  it  ends* 
It  was  eafy  for  Mofes  to  be  faíisfied  of 
the  trnth  of  wbat  hedelivers  in  this  book5 
becauíe  it  carne  down  to  bis  time  through 
a  ver  y  few  bands.  For,  from  Adam  to 
Noah,  there  was  one  man  (Methufelab) 
who  Jived  to  fee  them  both  ;  in  like  man- 
ner,  from  Noab  to  Abra  ha  m,  Shem  con- 
\'erfed  with  them  both ;  as  Ifaac  aífo  did 
with  Abra  ha  m  and  Jofeph,  from  whom 
the  fe  things  míght  eaísly  be  cbnveyed  to 
Moles  by  Amram,  who  was  cote m pora  1  y 
wtth  Jofeph.  Mofes  is  mppofed  to  have 
wriuen  this  book,  during  his  retírement 
in  the  Luid  of  Midian,  before  he  con- 
duíhd  the  Iíiraelites  put  of  Egypt, 

GENET,  Gen  net,  or  Jennet,  in  the 
maneje,  denotes  a  fmali  iized,  well  pro* 
partioned  fpanifh  horie, 
To  p¡de  &  ía  genetf£y  is  to  ride  after  the 
fpaihíh  fañiion,  fo  íhoit,  that  the  fpins 
^;u-i]pon  the  hoiíe's  flank. 

Gewet  ís  alfo  the  ñame  of  a  kínd  of  cat, 
bred  in  Spain,  fomewhat.  bigger  than  a 
weafel,  of  a  grey  or  bJack  colour,  but 
(he  fur  of  the  blaek  is  the  moft  vakiable, 

6ENETHLIACÍ,  in  aftVology,  men  who 
ercft  horofcopes,  or  p  reten  d  to  predi£t 
what  wilj  happen  to  perfons,  from  the 
ítars  which  pttftded  at  their  birtiu  See 
the  arhdeHottoscoí'É, 
Wóthing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  this 
pretended  fclencCj  and  yet  there  have 
beea  times  wben  princes  themfetves  were 
g^ady  itifatuated  wich  tljeft  fort  of 
Vol.  II, 
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people*  The  affurance  with  wírich  tbefe 
cunning  fellows  predicled  fu  tu  re  event* 
made  them  always  find  dupes,  and  even 
a f te r  t h ey  were  txptdled  fiom  Rom e  by 
a  decree  of  the  léñate,  they  met  with 
fuch  protección  from  the  creduüty  of  the 
peoplej  that  they  íti]l  coiuinuéd  unmo- 
lefted  in  the  city. 

GENETHLIAiCtJM,  or  GENE-TMtrA.C 
PO£M,  verfes  made  on  the  btrth  of  fome 
prince,  or  other  ílluftrious  pérfon,  in 
which  the  poet,  by  a  kind  óf  predícliori, 
promifes  him  great  advantages,  great 
profperity,  and  glorious  viftories. 
The  fame  ñame  ís  alfo  gíven  ro  veifes 
of  this  kind,  made  on  the  bhth  of  any 
per  fon  whatfoeve  r *, 

GENE  VA,  a  city  neaí  the  confines  o£ 
France  and  Switzej lahd,  oh  the  ríver 
Rhone,  about  ÍSxty  miles  north-weft  of 
Lyons :  eaíl  long,  69s  north  lat.  46  o  W„ 
Gene  va  is  a  foi tifiad  towii,  abcut  two 
miles  in  circumfeience,  íitüated  at  the 
weíl  end  of  a  lake  íixty  miles  longj  and 
twelve  broíid,  called  the  lake  oí  Geneva. 
It  is  a  repubJic,  governed  by  a  conncil  of 
noo,  and  a  fenate  of  twenty-five  mem- 

*  bers ;  and  ís  fa'id  to  con  tai  n  30^00  in^ 
habitants» 

GemevAj  or  Gtn,  among  diftillers,  an 
ordinary  malt-fpint,  dtíBlled  a  fe  con  d 
time,  with  the  addition  of  fome  juniper- 
ben  ies,  See  tbe  anide  Juniper. 
Originally,  the  berries  were  added  tó 
the  malt  in  the  grinding  5  fo  that  thé 
fpirit  thus  obtaíned  was  fiavoured  witli 
the  berries  from  firít,  and  exceeded  all 
that  could  be  made  by  any  other  method. 
At  pvefent,  they  lea  ve  out  the  berries 
entirejy,  and  gíve  theír  fpirits  a  flavoür 
by  diftilling  them  with  3  proper  quancity 
or  01I  of  turpentine  j  which,  though  it 
nearly  refembles  the  flavour  of  jumper- 

*  berries,  has  none  of  theír  valuabíe  virtues, 
GENEV1EVE,  or  St>  Genévieve^  uat9 

a  feftival  obferved  at  Pai  is  on  the  third 
of  January,  in  honour  óf  St-  Genevievc, 
patronefs  of  the  city. 
GENIAL,  an  epithet  giveíi  by  the  pagans 
to  certaín  gods  who  wereíüppofed  ío  pre* 
fide  o  ver  generation. 

The  genial  gods,  íays  Feftus,  were  eartht 
air,  fire  and  water;  The  twelve  figns, 
together  with  the  fün  and  moon,  were 
fometimes  alfD  ranked  ín  the  nurtiber, 

GENlCULlj  among  botanifts,  the  knots 
or  joints  in  the  ftalks  of  plañís  ^  whence 
they .  a  re  denominated  genicnlate  plants. 

GENIOGLOSSÍ ,  in  anatomy,  two  mu  fe  les 
which  Jie  immediatdy  ynder  the  genio- 
£  T  (  hyoid*u&4 
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hyoiibeus-    They  avife  fie íh y  f rom  the 
fbre-part  of  thelower  jaw  internally,  and 
iularging  the  m  fe  lves,  are  inferted  m  the 
root  of  the  tongue.     When  thefe  a£t, 
tney  pulí  the  tongue  forwards,  and  fhruít 
it  our  of  the  mouth, 
GENIOHYOID^US,  iií  anatomy,  is  a 
muícle  which  ai'i  fes  in  the  midcfle  qf  the 
chin,  above  the  mylohyoides,  and  near 
the  fynchondiofis  of  the  jaw  \  íts  térra  i- 
nation  is  in  the  bafe  of  the  os  hyoides. 
GEN1PA,  in  botany,   a  genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia  dais   of  plants, 
;  the  ftower  of  which  coñfifts  of  a  íingle, 
rotated  petal  5  its  tu  be  is  very  íhort,  and 
of  a  funnel-like  íhape  ;   and  the  lirab 
large,  anddividediníofiv¿  deep  fegments* 
^The  fruit  is,  a  fleíhy  berry,  of  an  oval 
figure,  finall  at  each  end,  truncated,  and 
comaining  two  ¿clls,  in  which  are  a 
number  of  depreffed  angulated  feeds* 
See  PMe  CX<  hg#  4- 
GENIS,  a  town  of  Savoy,  íítuated  on 
the  rever  Guiera  twelve  miles  weft  of 
Chambery* 
GENfSTA,  Green-weed,  or  DyerV 
weiíd,  a  gen us  of  the  diadelphia-de- 
candria  clafs  of  plants,  w-ith  papitlona- 
ceous  flcfwersj  and  the  fruit  a  round  i  fh 
í  urgid,  and  unilocular  pod,  containing 
a  finóle  kEdney-Kke  fced, 
GENITAL,  an  appeliatíon  given  towhat- 
ever  belongs  to  the  parts  of  generatíon. 
See  the  artícle  Generatíon, 
Genital  cods>  dii  genitales,  i  n  rom  an 
antiquity,  the  fame  wíth  the  indigetes. 
See  the  ai  ti  ele  Indí  GETES. 
GENITALIA}  or  Ge  ¡^'ir  artes,  lo  ana- 
touiVj  a  ñame  fometlnies  given  to  the 
teftes,  or  teñidas  of  man,  on  accouní  of 
theír  office  in  generatkm*    See  the  ar- 
tiefe  Testicle, 
GííNITESj  j^íiíTgíff,  amotig  the  Hebrews, 
thofe  defeended  from  Abraham,  wíthout 
any  mixture  of  foreign  blood, 
TheGreeks  diflinguiíhed  by  the  ñame  of 
geni  tes  fuch  of  the  Jews  as  were  iffüed 
'  fiom  paren  ss,   who,  duriug  the  haby- 
lonv/h  captívjtyí  liad  not  allicd  vvith  any 
t  gemíle  family, 
GE^iTiVE,  in  gr  animar,  the  fecond  cafe 
of  the  decJenfion  of  nouns,    The  re» 
Jation  of  one  ihing  confíderéíl  as  beh>ng- 
íng  in  fome   m^nner  to  anotb?r,  has 
occafionud    a   peculiar   terminatioo.  of 
.  nounsj  calted  the  geni  ti  ve  caíe  ;  But  m 
the  vulgar  tongbes,  they  make  ufe  of  a 
fign  to  exprefs  the  relatian  of  this  cafe, 
In  englifh  they  prefix  the  particle  of,  in 
íi  cjich  déf  or  dtt,  &c,   Though  in  Itrlít- 
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neis  there  are  no  cafes  ín  either  of  tliefí 
languagesj  inafmuch  as  they  do  not  ex- 
prels  the  diiferent  relátions  of  ihihgs  by 
different  tertninations,  but  by  additicnal 
prepoíittons,  which  is  otberwife  m  d)e 
latín,  &c.  See  rhe  artlcie  Case. 
lo  the  hebrew  tongue,  the  genitivecafe 
is  marked  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  that  of  the  greek  and  latín  5  fof 
whereas  in  thofe  languages  the  noim 
governed  is  vaned,  in  the  hebrea  the 
ñau  ti  governing  undergoes  the  alteration, 
See  the  article  Herrew  langtjage. 
GENIUS,  a  good  or  evil  ipirit^  or  üsemorij 
whorn  the  autients  Ibppofed  fet  o  ver  each 
perfon,  to  diiecl  Jiis  bi  ith,  accomp^y 
him  in  Ufe,  and  be  his  guard.  See  the 
article  Djemon, 

The  rank  and  office  of  the  genli  were 
inferior  to  tlioíe  of  the  lares  \  for  \\$ 
latter  were  the  tutelar  gods  oí  a  feíta 
whereas  the  genü  had  the  care  or  go- 
vernment  only  of  fin g le  períbns,  or  plücej, 
Apulei  us  rollo wing  the  fentimtínt  of 
Plato,  gives  the  folio  wing  account  of 
the  geni  i  * 

They  are  fpirks  who  never  were  írtgaged 
in  matter^  ñor  were  ¿  ver  joined  to  bodies» 
OF  theíé  genii  Plato  is  of  opinión  that 
every  man  has  hís  own,  who  watclies 
over  him,  and  is  a  witoeís  not  only  of 
his  aéliom,  but  of  his  very  thoughts; 
and  that,  when  the  per  fon  dies,  the  ge- 
nius  conducís  the  foul  of  which  he  bi 
the  chargeT  to  judgment,  and  aíliík  at 
the  tría]  :  if  ihe  aecuíed  perfon  falflfies, 
the  genius  eonvicls  him  5  if  he  fpeah 
the  truthj  he  conrlrms  ít  5  and  it  is  upon 
his  evidence  that  fentence  is  pronounced, 
The  antíents  not  only  afciihed  a  geiuws 
to  particular  perfon s,  but  to  ptates  like- 
wife.  They  allowed  a  genius  to  pra* 
vincesand  towns,  to  forefl^  tree^  foun- 
tains,  and  to  the  fciences.  Each  perfon 
íacrificed  once  a.  y  car  lo  bis  gen  in?,  and 
fe  a  t  te  red  ftawers,  and  fprinkled  wíné  to 
him  :  fome  times  they  ofFeied  lea  ven  or 
falted  doughj  01  a  pig  two  montbs  oíd, 
It  was  commonly  thought  that  each  pif- 
ión had  two  genii  atrendirrg  him.  Fiat- 
tery  introduced  the  cuftom  of  fWeartíig 
hy  the  genius  of  the  em perora  antong 
the  Román s3  in  the  decline  of  thatemp^H 
Sócrates^  genius  is  famous  in  antiíjuity» 
The  Mahometana  preterid  that  the  genÜ 
ínhabited  the  woild  man  y  tlioüTand  years 
before  Adam,  tmder  the  reígns  of  feveral 
princes,  who  all  bore  ihe  ñame  of  So- 
íomoui  but  falling  at  length  into  a  ftc- 
neral  conuptjon^  Ebbi  was  lene  te  dn^e 
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them  to  a  re  mote  part  of  the  eaitb,  diere 
ttJ  be  conlined  \  tbat  fome  of  that  ge- 
neration,  ft¡]l  remainíng,  they.  were  by 
Tahuusath,  ojie?  of  the  antient  kings  of 
Perfia,  wlio  waged  war  againft  -them, 
forced  ta  retreat  to  the  famous  mountains 
of  !Oif<  Seethe  atticlé  ANGEL» 
GeniuSj  ¡n  mattérs  cf  literatme,  a 
natural  talcnt  or  difpoíúiori  to  do  one 
tbing  more  than  another  ;  or  the  ápti- 
tu  de  a  man  has  receíved  from  nafcire  to 
Desforra  *yelÍ  and  cafily  that  which  others 
can  do  but  indiffciently,  and  with  a 
great  déal  of  pains* 

To  know  the  bent  of  n  ature  is  the  moft 
i  oí  porta  nt  concern.  Men  come  into  the 
world  with  a  genius  determined  not  only 
ta  a  certain  art,  but  to  certain  parts  of 
that  art,  in  which  only  they  are  ca pable 
of  fucccls.  If  theyÉ  qiüt  theír  fphere, 
thev  fall  even  below  mediocríty  in  fheír 
prefelTioru  Art  and  induftry  add  much 
to  natural  indowments,  but  catino t  fupply 
them  wheré  they  are  wanting*  Every 
tlihig  depfiuds  on  genius,  A  paínter  of- 
ten  p I ea íes  wíikrat  ob ferv í n g  rul es, 
wíiillt  another  difpleafes  though  he  ob- 
fervés  them  í  '  beca  ufe  he  has  tiét  the 
happinefs  oí  beíng  boro  wíth  a  genius 
for  paintí  n  g- 

A  BÉian  born  with  a  genius  for  com- 
manding  an  army*  and  capable  of  be- 
comíng  a  great  general  by  the  help  of 
experience,  is  one  whofe  organícal  con* 
'forman  on  is  fuch,  that  his  valour  is  no 
ohJh'u&ion  to  his  pvefénce  of  mind,  and 
his  preferí  ce  of  mind  makes  no  abate- 
inent  of  his  valour*  Sncb  a  difpofuion 
oí'  muid  eannot  be  acquired  by  art  ;  it 
cal]  be  poiTcífed  only  bya  pe  ¡fon  who  has 
hrought  it  with  him  into  the  world* 
Wliat  has  be  en  faid  of  thefe  rwo  arts, 
tiiay  he  equally  applied  to  a]|  otlier  pro- 
ftífioins*  The  adraintítratíon  óf  great 
coriKrns,  tlurart  of  putímg  people  to 
thofe  employments  for  which  they  are 
iianirally  formed,  the  ítudy  of  p]ty  He, 
aml  eren  ga.nnng  itfelfj  alj  require  a  ge- 
nius.  Natuie  has  though  t  fie  to  make  a 
diltrihuikm  üf  her  talents  among  men, 
m  orekr  to  renderthem  necelfary  to  one 
another  5  the  wants  of  men  being  the 
very  fidt  link:  of  foctety  i  íhe  has  the  re- 
fere pkched  upon  particular  peifons  to 
give  them  a  11  aputude  to  períorm  rightly 
íome  thíngs  which  íhe  has  rendered  ira- 
polüb]e  to  others  3  and  tbe  latter  have  a 
gr^ater  facílity  granted  them  for  orher 
diingS!  which  fácil  i  ty  has  been  refuíed 
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to  the  former.  Na  ture,  indeed,  has  raade 
an  nnequal  díftribntíon  of  her  blefíings 
araong  her  children  i  yet  íhe  has  difm- 
herited  none  5  and  a  man  divefted  of  all 
kinds  of  abilitiesj  h  as  great  a  phíeno- 
menon  as  an  univerfal  gentus.  * 
Froin  the^diverfity  «f  gen  ras,  the  dífFe- 
rence  of  inciination  arifea  ¡n  men,  whoj» 
natnre  has  had  the  preqciution  of  leading 
to  the  employments  for  wlikh  íhe  de» 
figns  them,  u  ith  more  or  lefs  impetuofi- 
ty  in  propon  ion  to  the  greatfer  or  leíTer 
nurnber  of  obltacles  they  have  to  fur- 
rnount,  in  order  to  render  ihemTelves 
ca  pable  of  anfweringthís  voc^tion.  Thu$ 
the  ínclinations  of  men  are  íb  very  dif- 
ferent,  becanfe  they  follow  the  fame 
mover,  that  ís?  the  ím  pul  Te  oí  theír  ge- 
nios. ThiSj  as  witikthe  painter,  is  what 
renders  one  poet  pleafing,  even  wben  he 
trefpaíTes  againft  rules  j  whíle  others  are 
difagreeable,  notwithftandíng  iheir  ñrld 
regula  rity. 

The  gen  tus  of  thefe  arts,  *according  to  the 
abhé  du  Bos,  confias  in  a  happy  arrange- 
ment  of  the  oigans  oF  tbe  brain  ¡  in  a 
jufl:  conformaron  of  each  of  thefe  opgans  j 
as  alfoín  the  qualíty  of  tbe  blood,  which 
difpofes  it  to  f erra  en  t,  duiing  exerciíe, 
fo  as  to  furniíh  a  plenty  of  fpírits  to  íhe 
iprings  employed  in  tbe  func"tiuns  of  íhe 
imagination.  He  re  he  fnppofes  that  the 
compofefs  blood  is  beatal ;  for  that 
painters  and  poets  cannot  inven t  in  cool 
blood  j  nay?  that  it  ís  evident  they  muft 
be  wrapt  in  a  kínd  of  enthudafmwhen 
they  produce  theír  ideas.  Arittotle  men- 
tí oas  a  poce  who  never  wrote  fo  we]l  as 
wben  his  poetic  fury  hunied  hím  into  a 
kind  of  frenjíy .  The  admirable  pi&ures 
we  have  in  Tafíb  of  Armída  and  CIo- 
rinda,  were  drawn  at  the  expence  of  a 
difpofkion  he  had  to  real  madne^j  into 
wbich  he  fe  11  befo  re  he  dicc|.  Do  you 
imagine,  fays  Cicero,  that  Pacuvius  wrote 
ín  cold  blood  ?  No,  it  was  ímpyíIliiSe. 
He  muft  have  been  ínípíred  wíth  a  kind 
oí  fray,  tote  a  ble  to  wríte  fuch  admUJ 
rabie  verfes. 

GENNET,  or  Gekbt»    See  Ge^et. 

GENO  A  9  a  city  and  aschbimop  s  lee  of 
lialy,  and  capital  of  the  republic  of  the 
íame  ñame,  is  built  on  n  tlrand  neartbe 
fea,  and  rifrs  gradual  ¡y  to  the  top  of  a 
hil!  i  tbe  hóufes,  which  are  iofty  and 
well  built,  riíing  hkc  the  feats  ofa  Ehc&trej 
affo  fd  a  fine  pro  i  peí!  fro  ra  fe  a  -  The  1  i  a  r- 
bour  is  large  and  dpé%  and  the  prin- 
cipal tlreetj  from  one  end  to  the  otherj 
S  T  7t  i'eü: rabies 
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Ambles  a  double  row  of  palaces  ;  eafl 
jong.  9  9  30',  and  north  lat.  44o  30'. 
Thís  cíe  y,  which  ís  fortífied  by  a  don  ble 
<pvall,  is  ííx  miles  round,  and  contains 
thirty  parí  m  chiuchi,  twenty  colleges, 
and  as  many  convenís  and  reügious 
lioufcs.  The  lüoijhtiye  auUiorífy  ís  lodg- 
ed  m  the  gceát  lena  te,  confifting  of  the 
figníory  and  lour  hundred,  noblemen  and 
priuc^l  citiz^ns,  elecled  armually  011  c 
of  the  freemtn.    The  ftgnSoiy  con  filis 

[  oí  the  doge  and  twelve  other  members, 
who  hold  their  places  two  ytfars,  Four 
parís  in  ñve  oí  the  fenate  rnuft  agree  to 
the  enacYing  of  laws,  The  doge  is  ob%- 
ed  to  refide  in  the  prdace  the  iwo  years  he 
ís  in  office  j  and  aftei  they  are  expired, 
he  retires  to  his  own  houfe,  Where  bis 
admmifti'ation  is  either  appioved  or  con- 
demned  \  and  if  the  latteij  he  is  preced- 
ed againft  as íi  criminal. 
The  territorles  of  the  repnblic  He  in  the 
form  of  a  crefeent,  along  the  coaft  oí  the 
Mediterránea^  extendmg  150  miles  5 
bu£  the  cornil  ry  no  whexe  reaches  abo  ve 
twenty  miles  from  the  lea,  and  in  fome 
places  not  ten, 

GENS  D'ARME^.    See  Gendarmes. 

GEN  TÍA  N,  genti£tíia.t  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  penUndria-digynta  ciáis  of  plants, 
the  flowcr  pf  which  confifts  of  a  finóle 
petal,  tubul ¿icd  and  ímptrforated  at  the 
bafe  j  and  at  the  edge>  divided  i  uto  five 
fegtnents,  various  ín  figure  :  the  fruít  is 
an  oblong»  cybndric,  acuminated  cap- 
fule,  fliglitly  hítid  ai:  the  tep,  formed  of 
two  val  ves,  and  contaimng  only  one  cell : 
the  feeds  are  humerqus  and  fmall  5  the 
pceptacks  are  lwo?  and  grow  ¡o  the  two 
ya  Ivés  of  the  capfulc, 
The  root  of  this  plant  Is  large,  remai  k  - 
ably  tough,  and  of  a  firm  (enturé.  It 
is  breught  to  us  from  Qermany,  where 
it  is  ín  many  places  cnltivated  as  liquo- 
rice  is  amongft  us  j  and  ís  to  be  chofen 
ítem,  tough,  pí  a  rnlddle  fi?e,  fice  from 
the  fmall  "ábres^  and  well  dried  ;  tbo'  if 
it  be  feorched^  it  is  to  be  rejecled. 
This  root  is  one  of  the  beft  ñomacl.ic 
bítters  that  the  materia  medica  affords : 
it  procures  an  appetite,  and  greatly  afiiíb 
digeíiiun»  ¿nt  if  we  giye  credit  to  fome 
authors,  this  is  one  of  the  leafi:  of  its 
vtrtues  *  they  nave  vecommended  it  as  a 
febrifuge  and  an  alexipbarmic,  and  as 
£he  moft  certaín  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a 
jnaddog*  On  this  occahon  it  is  not  only 
recom  mended  ínternally  but  externa  lly, 
a  cataplafm  rnade  of  ven¡ce*treade  and 
Che  powder  of  this  rpot,  being  order;d  tp 
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be  applíed  to  the  wound,  It  is  alfo  faid 
to  be  a  certain  remedy  £ov  agoes,  anrí 
one  of  the  belt  known  medicines  agamír. 
the  plague, 
GENTIL^3  in  matters  of  religión,  apa» 
gaaij  br  worfhipper  of  falfe  gods. 
The  oi  ígin  of  this  word  is  deduced  from 
the  Jews\  vvho  called  a  ti  thofe  who  were 
not  of  their  nauon,  by  the  ñame  of 
cyyU,  gojim,  í,  e.  gentes,  which  in  the 
greek  t  ranfla  ti  ons  of  the  Oíd  TeftarneiK, 
is  rendei  ed  by  ra  zB'-n$  in  which  fenft  it 
fi'Cq.tíeotly  oceurs  in  the  New  Teftament, 
as  in  Manh.  vu  %%l  Alt  tbtfe thingitk 
7iotions  ór gentiles  fteh  W henee  the  latín 
church  alfo  nfcd  gentes,  in  the  fame  fenfe 
aa  our  gentiles,  efpecially  ín  the  New 
Teiiimenr.  Etu  the  word  gentes  Iban 
got  añóther  fignificaíion;  and  no  lo  agir 
meant  all  fnch  as  were  not  Jews,  but' 
thofe  only  who  were  neither  jews  ñor 
ChríftianSj  hut  fotlowed  the  íupttíii- 
tmns  of  theEgyptians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
In  this  fenfe  it  contintied  amons- 
the  chriíiian  wri  krs,  till  their  manner  al 
,  fpeechj  together  with  their  religión,  \m 
publicly  and  hy  anthority  received  in  lile 
empire,  when  gentiles,  from  gentes,  caníe 
into  ufe:  and  the  11  both  words  had  twp 
fignificationsj  ^1%.  in  treatifes  or  ]fait 


concerning  religión,  they  fignified  pa- 
gans,  neiiher  Jews  ñor  Chriíiians:  and 
in  civil  affairsj  they  were  uíed  for  all  fuch 
as  were  not  Romans* 
Gkntile,  gentiliS)  in  the  román  law  atid 
hiftory,  a  ñame  which  Ib  metí  mes  ex- 
preífes  what  the  Romans  otherwiíe  calleJ 
barbaríans,  whether  they  were  allíes  of 
Rome  or  not :  but  this  word  was  \M  in 
a  more  particular  fenfe  for  all  Itrangers 
and  forei^ners  not  fnbjeíl  to  the  román 
empire,  in  cotí tradiílincl  ion  to  prevínua- 
íhj  or  an  inhabitant  of  a  province  of  ib 
empire, 

The  word  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  ín  tlie 
G  re  ele,  but  was  not  íntroduced  into  thís 
pr  the  latin  tongne,  till  after  chrifttamty 
was  fcftabliíhed  j  it  being  taken  from 
feripture. 

Q EN T LEMAN,  a  perfon  of  a  noble  Wrtf], 
or  defeended  of  a  family  which  has  íorig 
borne  anns, 

Chamberlayne  obferves,  that  in  íriiclnefsj 
a  gentleman  is  one  whofe  ancelíors  liave 
been  freemen,  and  have  owed  obedience 
to  none  but  their  prince  i  on  which  foot* 
ing  no  man  can  be  a  gentleman  but  ore 
who  h  born  fnch*  But,  among  us,  tfie 
term  gentleman  is  applicable  to  all  above 
yeomen  j  fo  tfeat  noblemen  may  bs  yu* 
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Wly  calted  gentíemen,  In  our  fhtutes, 
¿entíiis'ttowo  «h»  adjudged  a  good  addi- 
tion  for  a  gentleman,  27  Edw,  TIL  The 
addition  of  knight  is  véry  antient,  but 
that  of  efquire  ór  gentkman  was  rare  be- 
fóle 1  Heu.  V, 

the  aiticle  ROD. 

■GeNTL'emeN  tf/  ít/j^í/,  officers  whofe 
duty  and  attendance  is  in  the  roya!  cha- 
peí,  being  in  number  thírty-tw/o,  where- 
0f  twelve  are  prieíb  ¡  the  other  twenty, 
cotnmonly  called  cÉerks  of  the  chape], 
affiftin  the  performance  of  divine  fecvi.ce. 
One  of  the  frft  twelve  is  chofen  for  con- 

■  Mor  of  the  houíhold,  whofe  office  ¡t  is 
tú  read  fráyerS  cvery  morning  to  the 

-  honfhold  feryants,  to  vífic  the  fick,  exa- 
mina and  prepare  communicantSj  and 
admimfter  the  iacrament. 
One  of  llie  twenty  cierta,  well  verfed  ín 
muíic;  is  chafen  firft  oiganiít,  who  is 
ynafter  of  the  children,  to  inftruft  them 
in  m  u  lie  ,  and  whatever  el  fe  i s  necefíary 
for  the  ferviee  of  ihe  chapel  \  a  íecond  is 
likéwifean  organíft  ;  a  tbírd,  a  lutanift  3 
and  a  foüithj  a  violift. 
There  are  lilcewife  ihree  vergers,  fo  called 
from  the  fiúerrods  íhey  earry  in  the  ir 
hands  3  being  a  ferjeant,  a  ye  ornan,  and 
gipgm  of  the  veftty  j  the  nrft  attends 
tire  deán  and  fub-dean,  and  finds  furplices 
and  other  necefl'aries  for  the  chapel  $  the 
íecond  has  the  whole  care  of  the  chapel, 
kecps  the  pews,  and  feats  the  nobility 
and  gentryj  the  groom  has  his  atten- 
dance wíthm  the  chapel -do o r,  and  looks 
afrer  it. 

Gehtlemen  pensigners.  See  the  ar- 
riele  Pensioner. 

GEKUFLEXEON,  among  ecdefiaftical 
writers,  the  p  o  (ture  of  kneeling,  a  very 
antient  cuflom  in  afts  of  devotion  5 
thcugh  the  Rufíians  are  faid  to  efteem  it 
ande  cent,  and  even  tlie  díffentersj  among 
ugj  preferthatof  flanding. 

GENÜS,  among  metaphyficians  and  logí- 
ci  a  ns ,  d  en  otes  a  n  u  m ber  of  bei  n  g  s,  whi  e  h 
agree  in  cevtain  general  properlics,  com- 
mon  to  them  ait  5  fo  that  a  genws  ís  no- 
thing  el  fe  but  an  abftrael  idea,  expreiTed 
by  fome  genei  al  ñame  or  term,  See  the 
anieles  Abétraction  and  General 

It  ís  píaín,  therefore,  that  by  a  genus 
w&  do  not  barely  fignify  one  particular 
tliing,  ñor  yet  a  plmalíty  of  things;  but 
a  íbrt  or  kind  of  things,  all  agreeing  ín 
certain  general  properties. 
tfhiis  animal  is  faid  to  be  a  genus  ¡n  fe- 


fpeéV  of  nian  and  brote,  in  regaid  tnart 
and  bt  ute  agree  ín  the  common  » atine 
and  charaíter  of  animal  i  fo  a  right  lined 
figure  of  four  fides,  is  a  genus  in  refpect 
of  a  parallelogvam,  and  a  t  ra  pez  i  u  m  ; 
and  fo  jjkéwifé  is  íubíiance,  in  refpecl  of 
fo  hitan  ce  extended,  which  is  bodyj  and 
thmking  fobfl anee,  whieh  is  mind. 
The  method  by  which  the  mind  a d vanees 
to  form  genera  ís,  according  to  Mr  Locke, 
as  folIovv&.  Obfej  ving  feveral  things 
that  dífFer  from  the  mínd's  idea  of  man, 
for  inítance?  and  therefore  cannot  be 
comprehended  under  that  ñame,  to  agree 
with  man  in  fome  certain  quaikies  by  re- 
taining  only  thofe  qiialities,  and  nniting 
them  into  one  idea,  it  gets  an  other  more 
general  idea,  to  which  gíving  a  ñame, 
it  makes  a  mw  genos,  or  a  term  of 
a  moré  comprehenfive  exrenfion.  Thns 
by  leaving  oHt  the  ílíape,  and  other 
properties  íigniñed  by  the  word  man, 
and  retaining  only  abody  with  life,  fenfe, 
and  fpontaneous  motion,  we  form  the 
idea  fignified  by  the  ñame  animal,  By 
the  fame  way  the  nnínd  proceeds  to  body, 
fu  b  flan  ce  j  and  at  láft  to  being,  thing, 
and  fuch  tintverfal  terms  as  ítand  for  any 
ideas  whatever. 

This  íliews  the  rea  fon  why,  Ín  defining 
things,  we  make  ufe  of  the  genus,  namc- 
\y¡  to  fave  the  Iabotir  of  enumerating  the 
feveral  fimple  ideas  which  the  next  term " 
ílands  for  :  from  w henee  it  appears,  that 
genos  is  no  more  íhan  an  abílraír  ¡dea 
comprehending  a  greater  or  lefs  number 
of  fpecies,  or  more  particular  clafles* 
See  the  articíe  Species. 
Genus  and  fpecies  themfelves  are  the 
workmanfhip  of  human  underñanding^ 
thqugli  it  is  not  denied  that  n ature,  ín 
mnking  tlungs  aüke,  lays  the  foundation 
of  this  forting  and  clafTing*  fo  that  evevy 
díflihcl:,  ahítrael:  ídea,  is  a  diíimft  eífence  ; 
whence  in  the  fchools,  the  word  e (Ten ce 
has  becn  aímoít  wbolly  applied  to  the  ar- 
tificial confritution  of  genus  and  fpecies. 
See  the  arricie  Essekce. 
In  the  feries  of,  not  ion  s  riíing  one  abo  ve  . 
a n other  in  the  degiee  of  univeriality, 
that  diviilon  which  comprehends  under 
it  feveral  genera,  ís  called  in  the  fchools 
the  higber  genus^  which  denominarían 
continúes  nntil  we  arrive  at  the  laft  ad- 
vance  of  the  underítandíng ;  w he n  being 
come  to  the  moft  general  of  all  ideas  ihat 
admit  not  of  a  fuperior,  it  is  diíHnguim- 
ed  by  the  ñame  of  the  genus  generaliflíi- 
mum.  In  líke  mannér,  the  leve  ral  ge- 
pera  cpmprehended  under  a  higher  ge- 
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tius,  are  ín  refpeft  of  it  confidered  as 
fpecies  5  and  as  theie  laft  too  bs  í  fpe- 
cies  undcr  them,  the  inferior  diviíions 
are,  for  díñHii&ión's  falce,  tcfmed  lower 
fpecies.  Thus  the  progreífton  conti- 
núes, and  when  we  come  to  the  loweít 

,  fvh-divífion  of  all,"  com|>rehending  only 
individuáis,  we  cali  this  the  fpecies  íjie- 
cíaJifTimal  Á11  tbat  lie  bet*eeo  thiVand 
the  bighéft  diftríbution  of  tbings  are  the 
Ínter  oied  i  ate  genera  and  fpücies,  vvhich 
are  temed  rtchln  their  turo  gentjs  ge- 
neraliu?,  or  fpecies  fpecialior,  accordmg 
aswe  confitW  them  in  the  afeéndíiíg  or 
deíceivüng  íbde  of  our  ideas  i  or,  tu 
i'peak  ín  thé  language  of  logícians,  ac- 
coiding  to  their  afeent  or  defcení  in  linea 
prasdicamentaíL 

Genus  is  alio  ufed  for  a  characler  or  m an- 
tier applicable  to  evei  y  thtng  of  a  certáín 
nature  or  candí  tion  :  in  wlnch  fenle  it 
fe  1  ves  to  makc  capital  d'ryifions  in  divers 
fciences,  as  mjífic,  rhetoric,  anatomy, 
and  natural  htftory, 

Genus,  in  mu  lie,  by  the  antienfs  caíled 
genus  tnáhdiá  t  is  a  certaín  manner  of  di- 
yiding  and  ftibfdWiding  the  principes  of 
melodyi  that  is,  the  confon  ant  a  nd  dif- 
fonant  intervals,  ínto  their  concinnous 
parts. 

The  modems  con  fi  de  ring  the  o£iave  as 
trie  moft  perfea  of  íntervals,  and  that 
whereon.all  tbe  concords  depend,  in  tbe 
prefenr  shéory  of  mu  fie,  tbe  di  vi  fio  n  of 
tbat  interval  is  confidered  as  containing 
the  true  divifion  of  Uie  whole  fcale*  See 
the  articles  ScaLE  and  OCTAVE» 
But  the  anticnts  went  to  work  íomewhat 
tliíTerently  :  the  diattlTarcn,  or  fon  río., 
was  tbe  Itaít  imerval  which  tbey  admit- 
ted  as  concord  ¡  and  thereforéthey  fought 
firíí  how  tbat  might  be  moít  conveniente 
]y  divíded  -  from  whence  the  y  conílitiit- 
ed  the  diapente  and  diapafon. 
Tbe  diateííaron  bélng  thus,  as  it  were, 
tbe  root  and  fiñjhdation  of  the  fea  le, 
wbat  tbey  cah1  the  genera,  or  kinds, 
aiofe  from  its  various  diviíions  \  and 
henee  t bey  defined  the  genus  modulandi 
the  manner  of  díviding  tbe  telrachord, 
and  diípohng  its  four  fóunds  as  to  fuc- 
cefíion, 

The  genera  of  muftc  were  tbree,  tbe  en- 
harmonicj  ebromatk",  and  diatonic  ;  the 
tw  o  fu  íl  were  varioufíy  fubdivided,  and 
even  the  iaft,  tbqugh  tbat  is  commonly 
reckoned  to  be  wjthout  any  fpecies  i  yet 
diff  rrent  anthors  have  propofed  difieren  t 
diviíions  under  tbat  ñame,  without  giv- 


ing  any  particular  ñames  to  the  fpegVj 
as  was  done  to  tbe  other  two.  1 
For  the  eharaeters,  &c.  of  thefe  fe  vera  I 
genera,  fee  tbe  articles  Enbármonic- 

CHaOMATlC,  and  DlATONíC. 

Genits,  in  rhétoric,  Authors  didingu]^ 
the  art  of  ihetoric,  as  alfo  orations  or 
difcoñrfes  produced  thereby,  into  tbree 
genera  or  kinds,  demonftrative,  delibera, 
ti  ve,  and  jtidiciary. 

To  tbe  demonflxativc  kínd  belong  pane< 
gyiicSj  genethliaconsj  epithalamium^ 
f  u  n  e  ra  1  b  a  ra  n  g  11  es ,  See  th  e  ar i  i  ^ 

Paííegyr,ic,  « 
To  the  deliberative  kind  belong  perfna- 
fions, ,  diíTuafions,  commendations, 
To,  the  judicia.ry  kind  belong  de  fe  n  ees 
and  aecufations.    Sée  the  articles  Eíí e_ 
torjc,  Oration,  ®f¿-, 

Getjus,  in  algebra,  Tbe  amíent  alge- 
braííts  dívided  tbat  art  into  two  genera- 
or  kinds,  <v;z,  the  loglftic  and  fpectou», 
See  LociSTlC  and  Specious*- 

Gen us,  111  anatomy,  tbe  genus  nervofum, 
or  nervpus  kind  j  ór,  as  otbérs  krm  ir, 
tbe  nervous  fyífenh,  is  an  ejcprtííion  pretiy 
frequent  among  anatomiíU,  fignifyíng 
the  nerves  confidered  as  an  aíTemhUge  or 
fyftem  of  fimilar  'parts,  diítrsbuied 
througbout  the  body.   See  Nerves. 

Genus,  in  natural  biífbry,  a  fub  divEEimi 
of  any  chfs  or  order  of  natural  bein^, 
wbether  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mi- 
neral kingdom?,  all  agreeíng  in  certaín 
common  charañers. 
Tbe  genera  oí  animáis  ongbt  to  be  eíla- 
bliílied  upon  the  moft  natura]  obvios, 
and  diÜEnclive  characlers.  Tluis  ¡t 
would  be  abíiud  to  ranga  the  ox  and  hog 
under  the  fame  genus,  notwítbñandijig 
tbey  have  both  divíded  hoofs  i  and  it 
would  be  eqnaljy  fo  to  make  ihe  roe- 
deer,  rain  deer,  and  elk,  belong  to  difie- 
ren t  genera,  merety  beca  ti  Te  the  figure  of 
tbeir  horns  dífFers  confiderabSy»  Henee 
the  chara&ers  of  the  genera  of  animáis 
art  to  he  talcen  from  the  fignre,  fttua(ionr 
number,  and  proportions  of  their  parts 3 
wbich  conftitute  íuch  a  refembíance,  ?s 
eafily  diílinguifli  them  from  the  fpecies  of 
any  oiber  gemís- 

In  the  clafs  of  quadnipeds,  befid.es  a  ge- 
neral re  fe  mbl  a  rice,  the  differejit  genera 
are  diftingulíhed  from  each  other  by  üie 
number  and  figure  of  their  teeth,  i  lie 
ílnpe  of  iheír  feet,  boros,  and  the  like« 
See  tbe  article  QtJADRUPEDS. 
In  ¡be  clafs  of  birds7  the  generícal  cba- 
laclcrs  are.  diawn  from  the  (hape  of  their 
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iheír  toes.  tne  artícle  Bi*r>. 
In  the  dais  of  amphibious  animáis,  the 
generical  chara&ers  are  founded.  on  the 
mimber  of  the  crufts  or  ícales  on  the  bel- 
liesand  tails  of  the  ferpent  kind,  andón 
the  figure  of  the  taál,  and  the  numberand 
íhape  of  toes  lú  the  tizard,  frog,  and 
lortoi^-kmds.  See  the  articlesS&RPENT, 

As  to  the  genera  of  fiíhes,  they  are  fomid- 
ed  on.a  certain  agreement  between  a 
number  of  fpecics,  ai  ifing  from  the  íimi- 
]¡uide  of  their-  eflential  external  parts  $ 
^vhich  always  confift  in  the  fituation  of 
thefe  parts,  for  the  moft  part  alfo  in 
thcir  number,  and  frequently  ¡ú  their 
figure  and  proporlion. 
T he  ir  fe£l-cla Is  are  -á ifti n gu ilhed  i n  to 
genera,  from  the  number,  figure,  &c*  of 
their  antennss,  feet,  fnout,  ©V. 

.  And  the  animakules,  as  raentíoned  un* 
der the  anide  Anima lcule* 

.  With  rerpeít  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
all  plants  and  trees  are  reduced  to  genera 
from  the  conMeration  of  the  number, 
fituation,  figure,  and  pro  por  ti  on  of  the 

.  parta  of  fruélification.    Sée  the  article 

.  Fructification. 
la  the  fa me  manner,  the  genera  of  foffils 
are  eftablifhed  upon  the  figure,  uardneís, 
confiftence,  mfiammabiKty,  :and  other 
obvio us  properties  of  the  fubftances  that 
compofe  the  mineral  kíngdom*  See  the 
artkte  Fossil. 

GKOCENTRIC,  in  aftronomy,  h  applied 
to  a  p]anet  or  its  01  bit,  ta  denote  ist  con* 
centnc  with  the  earth,  or  as  having  the 
earth  for  íts  center,  or  the  fame  center 
with  ihe  earth.  See  the  artícles  Eakth 
and  Plaííet. 

Geocentjuc  ht ilude  vf  a  plañe  f,  ís  its 
di  [lance  í  rom  the  ecliptic  as  it  is  leen  from 
ihe  earthj  which,  even  though  the  planet 
be  in  the  fame  point  of  her  orbit,  is  not 
coníiantly  the  fame,  but  alters  according 
to  the  püfition  of  the  earth  ín  refpcft  to 
the  planee.  For  let  B  A  T  t  (píate  CXÍIL 
%*  %,)  be  the  órbit  of  the  earth,  P  N  n 
íhe  oí  bit  of  the  pl  anet,  which  fuppoTe 
£0  be  at  P  $  from  which  let  fall  on  the 
plañe-  of  the  ecliptic  the  perpendicular 
P  E<  In  whatevet-  part  of  her  orbic  the 
eat  th  is,  thls  line  P  E  wili  always  fubtend 
the  augle  which  me  a  Ai  res  the  geocentric 
latituáe.  of  the  planet.  Suppoté,  there- 
fore,  the  earth  at  T,  and  venus  ín  P, 
wliere  íhe  comes  neareft  lo  the  carril,  m 
which  polition  venus  ís  feen  in  her  infe- 
rior con junílion  with  the  (un,  and  her  ge* 
6 


ocentric  latítutk  ¡s  meafored  by  the  angle 
PTE,    But  if  venus  fhould  be  m  the , 
fame  fituation,  Pk  and  the  earih  were  at 
t,  and  from  t henee  venus  were  obferved 
in  her  fu  pe  vi  o  r  conjuníiion  wltb  the  fun3 
where  fue  is  at  het  groa  te  (t  dítfance  fróttt 
us,  her  geocemrk  ¡atitude  would  be  an- 
fwerable  to  PíE,  which  is  much  Jefs 
than  the  angie  P  T  E,  beca  ufe  the  dif- 
íahee  P  t  is  greater  than  P  T- 
What  we  have  here  faid  of  the  1  atitude 
of  venus,  ís  likewiíe  true  of  that  of  mer- 
curyT  and  upon  the  fame  account.  Se& 
Heliocentric  and  Latitude, 
Geoceíítric  place  of  a  planeta  the  place 
wherein  it  a  p  pea  ra  to  us  from  the  earth, 
fuppofing  the  eye  the  re  fixed  ?  or  it  h  a 
point  in  the  ecliptic  to  which  a  planet  feen 
from  the  earth  ís  refeired. 
GEODESI  A,  the  fame  ^vith  furveying* 

Sfce  the  article  SURVEYING, 
GEO-DES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of 
íiderochita3  confifting  of  crufiated  h  o  di  es, 
in.cfofiñg  a  fmall  quantity  of  earth  y  or 
arenaceous  matter.  See  Sin  ero  chita* 
Of  ibis  genus  are  the  folio wíng  known 
fpecieSi  i,  The  cracked  geodes,  with. 
ferrugineous,  brown,  and  yelíow  crufts - 
a.  The  wrinkled  geodes,  with  ferrugí* 
neousj  reddifli,  brown,  and  gold-yellow 
crufts,  3,  The  fparkling  geodes,  with 
ferrugíneous,  purpulííh,  and  orange-co- 
loured  crufts.  4.  The  loug,  fcabrous 
geodss,  with  a  fingle  purpulifh  cruft* 
And  5.  The  iong  geodes,  with  a  lingle 
blackiíh  cruft. 
GEOGRAPHíCAL  MtLu,  the  fame  with 
tlie  fea-mile  i  being  one  minute,  or  the 
fixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of  a  great  circle 
on  the  earth^s  furface, 
GEOGRAPHY,  the  doafine  or  know- 
ledge  of  the  terre'ftj  ial  globe  -r  or  the  fei- 
en  ce  that  teaches  and  explatns  the  pro- 
jieriies  of  the  earth-,  and  the  parts  thereof 
which  tlepend  upon  quanlity. 
Geography^  as  defined  by  Varen íit^  ís 
that  part  of  mixt  mathematics,  whích  ex- 
plains  tbe  fta te  of  the  earth,  and  of  its 
parts  depending  on  quantity,  *um.  its 
águre,  place,  magnítude,  and  motion, 
with  the  celeftial  appearance?,  &c.  in 
confequence  óf  tilia  defínition,  that  au- 
thor  divides  geography  i  uto  general  and 
ípecial,  or  uuíverfal  and  particular, 
By  umseríal  gecgraphy,  unde  ííood 
that  part  of  the  ícience  which  cor  fiders 
the  whole  earth  in  general,  and  explains 
its  pro pertie s  w i  t h o n t  r ega  rd  to  pai ri ctilar 
'  conntries.  7'his  divíllón  is  diltingu  ilhed 
inio  íhree  pans,  ab  ib  luir,  relative,  and 

coui- 
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co m parative,  Th  e  a  b ful n te  pa rt  re fp e % 
the  body  of  the  earth  itfelf,  its  parís  and 
peculiar  properties,  as  its  figure,  magni- 
tu  de,  and  motíon  j  its  lands,  feas,  and 
rivers,  feV.  The  re  latí  ve  part  accountá 
for  the  appearances  and  accidenta  that 
happen  to  it  from  celellial  cauíes  >  and> 
hály,  the  comparative  contains  m  ex- 
plan  a  don  of  thofe  pro  per  í  tes  which  arife 
from  comparing  difieren t  parts  of  the 
"  «arth  together, 

Specíal  oc  particular  geography,  is  that 
divifion  of  the  fcíenee  which  deferí  bes 
the  conftítution  and  fituation  of  each 
fingle  country  by  itfelf  j  and  is  twofold, 
*viz>.  chorographical,  which  deferí  bes 
cou  n tries  of  a  confiderable  ektent  j  o'r 
topographical,  which  gives  a  view  of 
fome  place,  or  fmall  traél  of  the  earth. 
See  the  artides  Chorography  and 

Henee  the  objeíi  or  fubjecVoF  geogra- 
phy is  the  earth ,  efpeeíaJly  its  fupei  ficies 
and  exterior  parís. 

The  properties  of  geography,  according 
to  the  fame  writer»  are  of  fin  ee  kinds, 
*ui&*  celeftíal»  terreílrial,  and  human. 
The  celeftial  properties  are  fuch  as  affó 
us  by  rea  fon  cif  the  apparent  motíon  of 
the  fun  and  ftar$.  The  fe  are  eight  in 
mumher*  1.  The  elevation  of  the  pole, 
or  the  diftance  of  a  place  from  the  equa- 
ton  .  2.  The  obliquity  óf  the  díurnal 
motíon  of  the  ftars  above  the  horizon  of 
the  place.  3 .  The  time  of  the  Iongeft 
and  íhorteft  day,  4-  The  climate  and 
íione.  5,  Heat,  cold,  and  the  íéafons  of 
the  year;  with  rain,  fnow,  wirid,  and 
"other  meteors*  6,  The  riíing,  appear- 
anee  and  contínuance  of  the  itars  above 
the  horizon.  7.  The  ftars  that  pafs 
through  the  ¡senil  h  of  a  place.  8.  The 
celerity  of  the  motion  with  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  copernican  hypoihefis3 
every  place  conftaníly  revolves.  See  the 
artícles  Elevation,  Pole,  $¿c. 
The  tenefirial  properties  are  thofe  ob- 
ferved  in  the  face  of  eaeh  country,  and  aré 
ten  in  number.  1,  The  limits  and  bounds 
of  eacb  country.  2.  Its  figure.  3.  Its 
magnitnde.  4-  Ite  mountains.  5.  Its 
watersj  eum*  fpríngSj,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
bays.  6.  Its  woods  and  defarts.  7,  The 
f'ruitfulnefs  and  bairennefs  oí  the  coun- 
try, with  it  various  kinds  of  fmirs.  8. 
The  minerals  and  foffiis,  9.  The  liv- 
ing  creat nres  thei  e.  10,  The  longmule 
and  la  t¡ tu  de  of  the  place. 
The  third  kind  of  obfervations  ro  be 
nade  in  every  country  h  calltd  human, 


beesufe  tfay  cbíeñy  regard  the  -hhzhU 
tants  of  the  place,  and  thefe  are  alfo  tetj 
in  number.  1.  Their  íláturea  íhape,  co- 
laur,  and  the  Jength  of  thetr  líves  j  their 
origin,  mea  V  and  dría  fe,  3.  Their  arts, 
and  the  profits  which  arife. From  thejn 
ivith  the  mere  han  dize  and  waies  tKey 
barter  one  with  another.  3,  Their  vir- 
tu  es  and  vices,  learning,  capacitíes,  and 
fchools.  4.  Their  ceremonjes  at  birtlts, 
marríageíj  and  funerala-  5 The  langüage 
which  ^the  in  ha bi tants  ufe.  6.  Their  po- 
lítica! government.  7.  Their  religión 
and  church  government.  8*  Their  cííb 
and  famous  places,  9.  Their  remark- 
able  hiffories.  10,  Their  famous  men, 
artificers,  and  in ventions  of  the  nativas, 
Thefe  are  the  three  kinds  of  oceurreacís 
to  be  explained  in  fpeeíal  geegraphy, 
In  univerfal  geography7  the  abfoiüte  dí- 
viííon  of  the  earth,  and  the  conítitimort 
of  its  parts,  are  examined  -}  and  the  c-efef- 
tíal  phaenomena  in  general  are  to  he  ap- 
plied  to  their  refpeílive  con n tries  in  fpe- 
cíal  geography. 

The  principies  of  geography  y  or  thofe 
from  which  arguments  are  drawn  \oy 
proving  of  propoíiiions  in  that  Icience, 
are,  accordingto  Vaj  enítaíj  of  three  forts, 
1.  Geometrical,  arithmetical¿  and  trigo- 
nometrical  propofitions*  %.  Adronoini' 
cal  p recepte  and  theoretns.  3,  Experi- 
ence,  being  that  upon  which  the  greateft 
part  of  geography..  and  chiefly  the  fjw- 
ciaj,  is  founded. 

In  proving  geographical  propofiticnSj 
are  to  obferve  that  ieveral  properties  and 
clTiefly  theceleftial,  are  conñrmed  by  pro" 
per  demonílratbns  j  but  in  fpecial  geo- 
graphy, excepting  ihe  oeIeítial?  almoit 
every  thing  is  expjained  without  demon- 
fíration  j  being  either  grounded  on  ex* 
perieneeand  obfervation,  or  on  the  teñí- 
mony  of  our  fenfes  :  ñor  can  the  y  he 
pro  ved  by  any  other  means,  There  are 
alfo  feveral  propo|itiou$  proved,  or  radter 
expofed  to  view,  by  the  rerreíhial  gbbe, 
or  by  geographical  maps.  See. the  anides 
Globe  and  Map. 

Other  propoíitions  cannot  he  fo  wlí 
proved,  yet  are  rece  i  ved  as  apparent 
ii-urhs,  Thus,  tho'  we  fuppoíe  all  placía 
on  the  globe,  and  in  maps,  to  be  lató 
down  in  the  fame  order  as  they  are  rt<\\\)' 
on  the  earth  |  nevej  thelefs,  in  thefe  ma:- 
tersf  we  rather  follow  the  d efe ñpúm 
that  are  gtven  by  geographical  writers, 
The  manner  in  which  we  have  treated 
the  fe  veta!  geographícai  articUs  thatoc* 
cur  throughom  this  work,  may  be  feeit 
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tincter  each  head,  and  oür  divlííon  oí  the  of  Ju  pitéis  la  te!  lité?',  yét  tbey  bavc  not 

fcteíice  may  be  leen  in  thepintroduclion .  altpgether  preved  éffeelíiáL    See  the  ar- 

tíeogv:i pliy  is  yery  antient,  at  leaít  the  ríHe  LosarrUDE, 

fpeciaí  part  thereof  5    for  the  aririents  The  principal  writers  upon  geography, 

féareS   went  bf-yorul  the  de^cfiption  of.  aniong  e  1 1 e  antíents,  are  Ptoíemy,  Pliny, 

amn  tries.    It  was  a   conítant   cuftom  and  S trabo.;  among  the  modn  nsj  joannes 

amoii^  the  Romans,  aftev  they  had  con-  de  Sacrobofco,  Chívenos,  Heyíen,  Rio 

Quered  and  fubdüéd  any  province,  to  ha  ve  ciohts,  Weigelifcs,  de  Chales,  and,  abo  ve 

a  map  or  printed  repreíenrarion  tbei'eof,  all,  ¥areníuF>  wkh  Jñrin's  additibrui  5 

fófried  in  trsuiiiph,  and  expofed  to  the  to  which  may  be  ádded  Leibnechf,  S'tur* 

vlaw  oí  the  fpeftators.   Hiftorians  relate,  mius,  MorcteOj  Cordón,  Salmón, 

that  t  he  to  man  tenate,  a  b  ou  tan  h  u  n  d  red  GE  O  M  AN  C  Y9  ywy-     ¡t ,  accbrd  i  ri  g  to 

y'ears  bcForé  Cbrift  fení:  geographers  into  Peíydore  Virgíl,  a  fpecies  of  divinatioa 

ílivérs  páíts  to  make  an  aecurate  furvey  peiformed  by  means  of  chinksmade  in 

and  men  fu  ración  of  the  whole  globe,  but  the  grou nd.    Though   orhers  think  \t 

ihcy  fcárce  ever  faw  the  twenrieth  part  conülted  in  maldng  a  numhcr  of  Ihitñ 

jt¿  dots  on  pnper,  at  random ;  and  from  the 

Be f ore  therh,  Ñeco,  ktng  of  Egypfj  or-  various  figures  wbkh  tríale  niakej  form* 

dercd  tht  Phrenicians  to  make  a  furvey  ing  a jodgrn'ént  of  fü'tttrítjü 

bFíhe  whofe  coatí  ófAfricaj  whSch'  thoy  GE OMETR I C AL ,  in  genemT,  an  appel- 

aceómphíhed  iii  threc  years,  E>arius  pro-  lation  given  to  whatever  bdongs  to,  or 

ciifed  the  Ethiopic  íea,  and  the  mouih  of  is  ÜriflJy  counecled  mih  geometry.  See 

ihe  Indup,  to  be  Un  veyed  ¿  and  Pliñy  re-  the  arricie  Geometry. 

lates,  that'Alexandér,  ín  bis  éxpeditíon  Geqmetrigal  énJlmSiién  of  eqttaiiovs, ' 

intu  Áíia,  took twó  geógrapbers  to  mea-  See  the  arricié  Con'struction.  ' 

fin-e  and  delcribe  the  roads }  and  that  GhoaietricaL  curve.    See  Curve, 

frojn  theír  itineraries¿  ihe  wrttei^  of  ibe  Geometrical  lqcus,  or  Place.  ¿See 

foüowing  ages  took  many  particular^..  the  article  Locus, 

índeed  this  may  be  obferved,  that  where-  Geometrical  pace.    See  Pace. 

as  tnoft  oHier  ares  and  fticnces  are  fuflfer-  Geomiitrical   plane^   in  ptripeílíre, 

as  by  war,  geography  and  fo r ti fi catión  See  the  article  Plan n. 

alone  háve  be^n  i  m  pro  ved  thereby,  Geo-  Geometp.ICal  PROGKHSSiOtf  and  pro* 

graphy,  however,  mnft  ha  ve  been  ex^  PORTION.  See  PROGRESSJON  and  PRO- 

ceedingfy  defeíHvej  as  a  great  part  of  poütiok, 

íhe  globe  was  then  unknowhj  particu  ■  Geometrical  fil&tioti  rf  a  pr&btémi  is 

íády  all  Amenca^  the  northern  pattsof  when  ít  is  folvéd  according  to  the  uiles 

Euro  pe  and  Aíiaj  vvith  the  Terra  Au-  of^eonietry,  and  by  fuch  lin.es  as  are 

ftríálif,  and  Magellanica  j  and  as  they  '  truly  geometrical,  aad  agieeabje  lo  ihe 

^verc  ignornnt  of  the  earth's  being  cap-^-  n ature  of  the  problem,    See  ProB-le^J, 

ble  to  be  fa ¡E ed  round,  and  of  the  torrid  GEOMETRY,  fia^r^a,  orijgtnáJly  fig- 

¿oné^s  being  habítab!e3  nified  no  more  íhan  the  ^rt  of  meáforing 

The  hononr  of  reducing  geography  to  *    the  earth,  or  any  díítances  or  dlmen- 

^rt  and  fyltem,  wás  referved  for  Ptolcmy,  íions  vvíthin  it ;  but  at  prefenr,  ít  dtnoteg 

v.*hat   by  addiifig   ihathem arica!  advsn-  tlie  ícíence  of  rmgnitude  in  genera)  ¡ 

tágés  to  the  hiiiorical  methód  in  which  comprehendíng  the  doítrine  and  rela- 

ít  E)ad  beeh  treated  of  before,  has  de-  tions  of  whatéver  is  fiifc'e Rtible  of  a'ng- 

icrilííd  the  woild  íh  a  ni uch  more  inte J-  mentation  or  díminution?  cünlidcred 

ligihle  manner:  he  h^s  de]ineated  ít  un-  that  líghr, 

dér  more  certa  in  rules,   and   by  fixiug  H  nce,  to  gcometry  may  be  referred  the 

the  bou  neis  of  places  from  íongitude  and  cotí  fíde  raí  ion  not  only  of  JineSj  fnrfa6es> 

lalitudé,  hath  diícoveréd:  ofhers  miíiakes,  and  Iblíds  5  but  alfo  of  time,  velocity, 

áritt  has  Jeft  us-a  me-liod  of  difcovt ring  rumbee,  wt?ighe,  &c. 

bis  o%yn<  Plato  thougkt  the  word  geomeíry  an  "m- 

There  is  one  tbing  ye£  very  lame  in  propi^r  ñame  for  cHis^  fcitnce,  and  ;ic- 

í?ur  g^ographjfj  the  fixing  (he  true  Ion-  "Cprdbgly  íubUíkited  m      piare  ihe  more 

git"<ie  of  ph^res  5   and   íhough  feveral  '     CKtenfjve  one  of  m^nforánon  j  and*  aitetf 

ntw  ways  ha  Ve  been  lately  ti  ied  to  re-  hinv  othtírs  gave  ir  tbe  tule  oí  panfó- 

dvefs  this  inconvenience,  boihfrom'ex-  sriKtry,   as  demonftratiing  not  orí  y  the 

atl  p¿'nduUims?  and  frsun  otber  obíerva-  quantiíks  arañil  manntr  of  m  leiurudes^ 

tion^  upon  Kht  inimerfions  and  emti  fions  but  ;iEíu  rhuir  qüáiities¿  ratios,  pofüjoas, 

Vol.  IL  B  U  ci'ahf- 
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transformations,  relations,  &f¿.  And 
Proclus  calis  it  the  knowledge  oF  magni-' 
lude  and  figures,  and  theu  limitaiions ; 
alfo  of  their  motionst  and  aífe&ions  of 
every  kind. 

Origiti  aud pngrefs  of  Geometry.  This  , 
fe  ¡en  ce  had  its  rifeamong  theEgyptians, 
who  were  ín  a  manner  compelled  to  in- 
ven t  it  to  remedy  tbe  con fu non  which 
generally  bappened  in  theír  lands,  from 
the  inundations  oí  the  river  Nííe,  which 
carried  away  all  boundaries,  and  effaced 
all  the  Ümits  of  thetr  polfclTions,  Thus 
thís  invention,  which  at  firft  confifted 
only  in  meafmíng  the  lands,  that  every 
per  fon  might  bave  what  belonged  to  lum, 
was  eaUed  geometry,  or  tbe  art  of  mea- 
I'uring  landj  and  it  ís  probable>  that  the 
draugbts  and  fe  be  mes,  which  i  tbey  were 
annually  compelled  to  make,  helped  tbem 
to  dífcover  many  excellent  properties  of 
thefe  figures  j  which  fpeculations  con- 
tínued  to  be  gradually  improved,  and  are 
ib  to  thís  day, 

ffrom  Egypt  geometry  paíTed  intoGreece, 
where  it  con  tí  míe  d  to  receive  new  tm* 
provements  in  the  hands  of  Thales,  Py- 
thagoras,  Ardiimedes,  Eudid,  &ct  Tbe 
elements  of  geometry,  written  by  this 
laft  in  Éfteen  books,  are  a  moífc  con  vi  n- 
cing  proof  to  what  perfección  ibis  fa- 
enes was  carried  among  the  antíents. 
However,  it  muít  be  acknuwledged,  íhat 
it  fefl  fiiort  of  modern  geometry,  the 
bounds  of  which»  what  by  the  invention 
of  fiuxions,  and  tbe  difcovery  of  the 
almoft  infinite  ordeis  of  curve?,  are  great- 
3y  enkrged.  See  the  anieles  CuR-VE  and 

We  may  díftinguifh  tbe  progrefs  of  geo- 
metry into  thvee  ages  :  tbe  firft  of  wbicb 
was  in  its  meridian  glory  at  the  time  wben 
Enclid's  Élements  a  p  pe 3  red  \  the  fecond, 
btginning  with  Archtmedes,  rea  ¿bes  to 
the  time  of  Des  Canes,  who.r  by  apply- 
jng  algebra  to  tbe  elements  of  geometry, 
ga  ve  a  new  turn  to  this  fciencí'?  which 
]i  as  be  en  carried  to  íts  utmoft  perfección 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Lubnitz, 
Bixtijhn  of  ÍjEOMETRY,  This  ícience  is 
ufually  diítinguifhed  into  elemental  y3  and 
bigher  or  fubJíme  gepmetry. 
The  firft,  or  elementary  gíometry,  treats 
jf  the  properties  of  riglu  lines,  and  of  the 
clrcte,  together  with  the  figures  and  fo- 
üds  formed  by  them.  The  doílríne  of 
Jines  comefirít^  then  that  of  fnrfacs?,  and 
,  íaftly  that  of  folids. 

The  bigher  geometry  compi'ehends  tbe 
doclríne  of  the  conie  fec^ionsj  and  mi* 
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rnerons  orders  of  corves-    See  tbe  anide 
Conic  Sections  and  Curve. 
Geometry  ís  again  divided  into  fpccula- 
tive  and  praaical ;  the  forme r  trcatiiíg 
of  the  properties  of  lines  and  figures,  at 
HEuclidTs  Elements,  Appolonius's  Conic 
Scftíons,  &c,  and  the  lattet  íhewine  how 
toapply  thefe  fpeculations  to  the  ufeof 
mtnfuration,  navigation,  furveyirjg,  tak- 
ing  heights  and  diítances,  gau¿ing,  gun- 
neiy,  &c.    See  the  anide  Mensura- 
Tice?,  Navigation,  &e, 
We  have  an  exccllent  treatife  on  this  feb- 
jecl  by  Dr.  Gregory,  with  additiona  by 
Mr.  Ivlaclaurin  :  it  ís  divided  into  time 
parts  i  the  fu -(l  of  whicb  teaches  the  men- 
iuration  of  lines  and  angles.   In  thefe» 
cond,  furfaces  are  treated  of ,  and  ttó 
not  only  fuch  as  are  plain,  but  libwifc 
curve- futfaces,  as  thofe  of  a  cylindcr, 
tone,  and  fphere.  The  tlurd  part  treats 
of  folid  figures  and  íbeir  me  n  fu  ración,  as 
fpbere,  cylinder,  cone,  ©V.    See  the  ac- 
ticles,  Spheue,  Cylinder,  &¿. 
Ufefulmfs  of  Geometry.    Tbe  ufefuluefc 
of  (his  feicnce  extends  to  almoíf  every  att 
and  fcience„    It  is  by  tbe  heJp  of  it  iliar 
aílronomers  turo  tbeir  obfervations  to  a't3- 
vantage,  regúlate  the  dura  t ion  of  tima, 
íeafons,  years,  cycles,  and  epochas  j  and 
mea  fu  re  the  d  i  ira  n  ce,  motions,  and  mag- 
nitudes of  tbe  beavenly  bodies*    It  ¡s by 
ít  that  geographers  determine  the  figure 
and  magnitude  of  tbe  whoJe  earth  }  and 
delinéate  the  extent  and  bearingsof  kbg* 
d 0111  s,  pjov inces/  harb o u rs,  í \  i j 

from  tíiis  fe  i  en  ce  too5  that  archiieíte  de- 
rive  theír  jult,  meauires,  in  the  conlhu:- 
tion  of  public  edifices  as  wel!  as  of  prívate 
bou  fes.  See  tbe  si  tíeles  Astr  ünomy, 
Geogr  aphy,  and  Architectüre. 
It  is  by  the  sfíiftance  of  geometry  thatEU- 
gineers  conduel  all  theír  works,  take  tli¡ 
iituation  and  phns  of  towns,  the  dithnces 
of  places,  and  ihe  mea  fu  re  of  fuch  \]wp 
as  are  oníy  aectíltbie  to  the  fight,  Iti¡ 
r.ot  only  an  introduclion  to  fortificatpj 
but  highiy  ^e.ceííjry  to  inoít  mtchanics, 
efpecl^íly  carpentersj  joiners,  maliiema- 
tic^l-jníií  ument  makers^  and  all  v-h 
profefs  dehgnirg.  See.  the  ¿ntkles  Gap," 
PENTRY,  JoiÍef.",  Sf'nr'j  EkcraV- 
ING,  DÉSíOKIÍSG,  ^¿ 
On  geometry  bkewife  íiependsj  the  theo- 
ry  of  mu  fie,  opiics,  perfpéc^iye>  dra^Én^ 
mecha n íes,  hydrauÜcs,  pneum alies 
See  Music,  Optics,  PjERSP£CTÍVEj 
Brawíng,  IVIe  c  han  i  es,  Gf  Cé 
GEOPONÍC,  íbmething  relatíng  to.  a^n- 
culture.    See  Ag  r  lcultuíih. 
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GEORGE,  or  Kmghts  tf  SL  George,  has 
been  the  denominaron  of  fe  vera!  nulitaiy 
orders,  whéreof  that  of  the  garter  is  one 
cf  ibe  moft  ilSoítiiou?.  See  Garter. 
There  is  alfo  one  of  the  fe  orders  ftill  fub- 
fifting  at  Genoa. 

RtHgiouj  ofíbe  arder  o/Sí.  George,  form 
feveral  congregatíons  ín  Italy  and  other 
places. 

Si,  Georgé  dti  Mbta,  the  capital  o f  the 
dutch  fettlements,  on  the  Gold-coaíts  of 
Guinea,  fitunted  feven  or  eíght  miles  weft 
of  Cape- toa ft-caíllé,  the  capital  of  the 
bntifli  fettlements  the  re  :  wcft  longilude 
5',  and  north  latítude  j°t 

fyrtSt.  George,  a  town  and  fort  on  the 
coaft  of  Copo  mande!,  in  the  hither  India : 
caftlon,  go%  and  north  Lat.  13o, 
The  town  is  divided  into  the  White  and 
Black- to'viu  The  fort,  and  White  town, 
whích  adjoins  to  it,  are  inhabited  only  by 
Biitifh  i  ihe  whqle  circumference,  which 
¡s  not  abo  ve  half  a  mile,  being  furrou  nd- 
ed  by  a  ílone  waU,  The  outward  or 
Black-town,  called  Madrafs,  has  been 
btely  encompaffed  by  a  ftone  wall  and 
baítions,  and  ís  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circunferente  $  the  whole  being  al- 
tñdñ  environed  by  a  nver  and  the  fea. 

Si.  Geqrge's,  the  Jargeft  of  the  Bermuda 
or  Summcr-iflands, 

Cnfs  of  Sí,  George,  a  red  one  in  a  field 
aígent,  which  malees  part  of  the  britííh 
ftandard«    See  CrOss  and  Garter* 

GEORGIA,  in  Afía,  a  province  bounded 
by  ChcafTia  and  Degeítan  on  the  north 
by  the  Cafpian  fea  on  the  eaíf,  by  Ar- 
menia or  Tu  reaman  i  a  on  the  fonthj  and 
by  Mingrelia  on  the  wéft. 

Georgiaí  ín  America,  one  of  the  brltiíh 
plantatíons,  taken  outof  South- Carolina, 
from  which  it  ís  fe  paral  ed  by  the  ríver 
Snvannah  on  the  north,  and  bounded  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft,  by  the 
river  of  St«  John,  which  divides  it  frora 
fpaniíh  Florida,  011  the  fouth  and  weft, 

GEORGIAN  mo«K3  and  nuns,  religi- 
ous  of  Georgia,  in  Ada,  who  folfow  the 
rule  of  St.  Báfd.    See  the  article  Basil. 

GEORGIC,  a  poetice  1  compofition  upon 
rtie  fubjeíl  of  hoíbandry,  containing  rules 
therein,  put  inte  a  pkaíing  diefs,  and 
fet  off  with  all  the  beairties  and  embeiliíli- 
ments  of  poetry. 

The  ftyle  pro  per  to  a  georgíc  muir  be 
woiked  up  wíth  a  great  d^afof  thoughr 
and  vigoñr,  that  the  words  may  be  lively, 
pid  tvery  tbmg  the  poet  deí  cribes  may 
nrimediaiely  rife  11  p  to  the  reader's  víew, 
íííí¡od  and  VirgiJ  are  the  two  gieiteí^ 


mañers  of  ibis  kínd  of  poefry,  In  Vir*- 
giTs  Geoi  gtcs  are  contal ní  d  the  rnoff  ufe" 
fui  rules  for  hufbandry  in  all  its  branclies» 
Virgil  has  infít^rely  ejeceeded  Heíiod  in 
this  íbrt  of  writing  :  he  began  bis  Gcor- 
gics  at  the  perfuafio»  of  Mae  ce  ñas;  and 
was  near  feven  years  about  them  :  they 
are,  with  refpeft  to  the  diclion,  the  moft 
ñniíhed  of  all  his  works,  and  even  of  all 
the  poems  that  ever  were  compofed  in  la* 
tin.  The  moderns  ha  ve  produced  noihlng 
in  this  kind,  exceptRapin's  book  Of  Gai  - 
dening7  and  the  celebrated  poem  entitied 
Cyder,  by  Mr.  Philips,  who,  if  he  had 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Virgil's  lan- 
ga a  ge?  wouid  ha  ve  be(n  fe  con  d  to  Vir* 
gil  in  a  much  nearer  degree, 

GERANITES,  ín  natural  hiftory,  an  ap- 
pellation  given  to  fuch  of  the  feinipeilu- 
citl  gems,  as  are  marked  with  a  fpot  re- 
fe  mbl  i  ng  a  cráneos  eye. 

GERANIUMJ  crane's  bill,  in  hotany, 
a  ge  ñus  of  the  monadelpbia-decandría 
clafs  of  plants,  the  fiWer  of  which  con- 
íifts  of  five  large,  patent,  Oval,  and  vertí- 
cally  cordated  petáis ;  the  fruit  is  a  cap* 
fule,  of  the  form  of  a  crane's  bilí* 
Geranio m  ílands  recommended  by  au- 
thors,  as  one  of  the  greateít,  vulnerarles 
and  aftringents  of  the  vegetable  world, 
particular! y  for  ítopping  hsemorrhages, 
excefs  of  the  m  en  fes,  ísft\ 

GERARDIA,  tn  botany,  a  gemts  of  the 
didynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plantsj 
the  corolla  of  which  confito  of  a  fingle- 
ringent  peía!;  the  tube  is  round  i  fh,  and 
longcr  tban  the  cup  j  the  üpper  lip  is 
ereíí,  obtnfej  platns  and  ernargiTiated  ; 
the  íower  l\p  ís  refletled,  and  divided  in- 
to  three  fegments  :  the  fruit  ís  an  oval 
c  a  piule,  containiíig.  two  cells,  and  con- 
fifting  of  two-  val  ves  5  the  feeds  are  oval 
and  fingle* 

Tliis  plant  is  much  recommended  ín  gou- 
ty  diforders* 

GüRBER  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  f$g¿ 
geneíia-polygarnta  clafs  of  plants,  the  ge- 
nerad corolla  of  whích  is  radiated,  witli 
very  mimei  ous  bermapbrodíte  corollulae 
on  the  di  le,  which  are  monopetalous, 
erecl,  and  divided  into  three  fegments. at 
the  limb  j  the  ftamina  are  five  very  íhort 
filamentsj  the  feeds  are  Jingle,  oblong, 
crawned  wíth  ílenderdown^  and  contain- 
ed  in  the  cnp. 

GERFALCON,  or  GvaFAtcoK,  among 
fponfmen,  a  hawk  of  great  fotce*  See 
the  article  Hawk. 

The  gerfalconis  the  largeft  of  tVe  íalcon- 
kind,  with  head  and  cyes  líke  thofe  of 
3  ü  z  th* 
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th  e  ha  gga  rd.  Sh  é  is  ft  ro  ng  a  nned ;  l|¿y- 
irg  long  ttretchejv.  and  ingles;  and  be- 
irg  oía  fWce  aud  hWy  nature,  is  ex- 
tremrfy  dtfEcult  lo  be  redahned  5  but 
when  onre  íhe  is  ovérco/ne,  ílie  pro  ves  an 
ejtcelient  hawk*  and  will  íbuxéh  refüte  lo 
íly  at  anv  thing,    See  Falco nr y. 

GERGENTUM,  a  town  of  SicíJy.  the 
Agrígentum  of  tbe  an  tiente,  about  fifry- 
fi've  miles  Joütjieaft  oí  Falerino  :  eaft 
lonsr*  73*  30^  and  north  [as,  37?  2o'« 

GERMAiETS,  or£r,  Germains,  ajojpn 
an.ti  royal  palace  ofEranccj  ío  tuteen  miles 
nortb-weít  of  Paris. 

iSY,  G  E  r  m  a  1  n  s  is  ai  ib  a  bnrough  of  Com- 
wal  eígfet  mile*  w*,ft  of  plymon'h. 
It  lends  two  members  to  pa  1  liament. 

Gr  P-M,  among  gardener>,  tbe  íaine  wrth 
bud,    See  the  article  EUD* 

GERMAN,  ín  gcnealogy,  denotes  cutiré 
or  whole  ;  thus,  a  hrother  g?rnnn  is  one 
both  by  the  father*s  and  iiiothéO¿¡  fule ; 
and  cotifins-  gtrrnrsao  are  ibe  ch  lidien  of 
brothers  or  filters. 

GERMAN,  or  Gehmannic,  alfo  denotes 
any  thiiig  belonging  to  Gorman  y  5  as  the 
gorman  empirej  gerraian  fin  te,  fifí, 

GERMANDER,  In  bofrany.,  the  engliíh 
.  fíame  of  the  teucrium  of  L'mnaeus.  See 
the  ¿rtícle  Teucritjm. 

W¿v «  £ J E R m andeR,  a  pl  a  n  t  cal  I  ed  by  bo - 
tatvifú  fcordíurji.  ^See  Scordium, 

l¥¡ld  G\l rmaNDERj  a  fpedes  of  a  genue  of 
ptantSj  called,by  botanifta  verónica*  See 
the  aitr.de  Verónica. 

GER  MAN  Y,  an  cxLínílve  emptre  of  E«- 
rope,  íicnaied  betvveen  50  and  19°  eaít 
longhude,  andbetween  45?  and  55*  north 
latitúde  j  boüfíded  by  Oéornark  and  the 
Baftic  fea  on  the  north,  by  Poland  and 
Iliirpgary  on  the  eaft,  by  Switzerland  and 
the  Aípa  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Fían  ce, 
Hu]]and,^t  on  the  weft, 
It  is  divided  ínto  ten  cí relés,  thiee  of 
which  lie  on  the  norib,  iwíbí  Upper  and 
LjWLtr  Saxony,  and  WeJt-phaJr* \  three, 
on  tlie  lomh,  *i?/sí,  AuEljia,  Bavai  1a, 
and  Svvnliia  5  three  about  the  m.iddk, 
Francunia,  and  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhiue  ¡  the  tentb,  which  coafifted 
oí  the  <3utchy  ot  Eurgundy  and  ihe  fe  ven- 
teen provi tices  oí  ;hc  N^iherlandSj  ha*e 
Íí>ng  beeti  oetaerred  f roiiri  the  empire*  S¿e 
Saxony,  Westphalia, 
Thtre  aie  in  G^rmauy  upwards  of  three 
hmulred  foverejgn  prii-ces  and  ívatesJ  moft 
oí  ihem  ai  biirary  in  Úieit  rejpe^iive  ttiri- 
íoiies. 

CERMRN,  or  Germ,  the  famc  v¿th  b'M¿ 
Ücc  the  aitije  Ültü, 
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GERMERSHEIM,  a  town  of  Garmany 
íuhj-a  to  France,  about  Ten  milus 
Laudan  ;  ealt  long,  8Q  j  5^  and  itorth-Iar 

49?  ¡y. 

QERMINATION,  tbe  fi.  ft  fprouhnrr  Qf 
the  feeds  of  plants,    See  VhgetatSon 

GERONTES,  in  grecian  autícjuiíy,  a  for[ 
of  n  ^  g  i  tira  íes  oí  aníiént  $  parta,  anfvier- 
ing  to  tbe  areopagítes  ai  Atliens, 

GERTI^UDEHEURG,  a  fprtiñed  u.m 
oí  the  unitc>  Nethci^nds,  in  the  pro. 
vinre  of  Holland,  nine  miles  north 
Breda  j  fubjeíl  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 

GE R UN Dj  in  grammar,  a  verbal  nojiii 
the  neuter  pender,  partsking  of  the  naluie 
of  a  partictple,  declinable  only  in  the  íñ- 
guiar  number?  tbrough  all  the  calb  ex- 
cept  the  vocative  j  as,  noim.  amanóm^ 
gen.  amanáis  dar.  ama-ndo^  aecuf.  am^* 
dum,  ab!.  amando . 

Giammarians  are  ver  y  much  embarjáÍj«d 
to  fL-tile  the  pvoper  natyre  and  chafaQer 
of  gerunds.  Ic  is  certain  they  are  ji<¡ 
yerbs,  ñor  diftináí  moods  of  verbsj  in  re- 
gard  they  do  not  mark  any  jndgment  or 
affirmation  of  the  mind,  which  ie  the  ef- 
fence  of  a  verb  ;  beíides  their  havingeafe^ 
.  whieb  verbs  have  not-  So  me,  thereforCj 
WílJ  ha  ve  them  10  be  adjcflrves  paíli^ 
whofe  fuhftantive  os  the  ín  fin  i  ti  ve  of  the 
verb,  and  retainíng  the  ordinriry  régi- 
men thereof.  See  the  arficie  Noum. 
The  gerunds  are  den  ved  frpm  aílíve, 
neitter,  and  depon  ent  verbs  3  and,  íor  ihe 
muir  part5  they  folbw  their  íignificatioii ¡ 
as5  do&ekdum\  írony  doceo\  currevdo3  from 
curro  ;  fogtfcffdum,  from  kqmm. 

GESNERIAj  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants^ 
of  the  didynamia  clafs?  the  flower  0f 
wluch  is  monopetaloití,  tubtdar,  anJ  di- 
vidfd  i  uto  hve  fegments  at  tbt  Itmb  ;  l\\t 
f ]  1: ¡risa rou ndífh capfule,  cpntaining a very 
great  numberoí  extremely  lana  11  Eeeds, 

GESSERÍT,  or  ^¡mm  áiufi  W  cesse* 
r:t«    See  the  anide  Qlj am  div. 

QESSES,  or  Jessjls,  the  íorníturc  bslong- 
ín^  to  a  hav  k,    See  Jesses; 

GESTATION,  among  phyfici^ns,  the 
fame  wr  h  pi*egnancy,  See  PreGN  aÑÍIÍí'í 

GE  STIC  U  LÁT I O  N,  ín  rhetoric3  ügmki 
the  affected  a  él  ion  of  an  orator,  which  ts 
deemed  a  great  fauk,    See  ACTipN- 

G^STRICIAi  .  a  province  of  Svvedea, 
bouirded  by'Helfirigia  on  the  norih,  by 
tlie  Bothnic  gulpb  011  tneeaft,  hyUpjaDfl 
on  the  fonthj  and  by  Dalecailia  on  t!it 
weíh 

GES  f  [I  ET  fama,,  an  antient writ,  wfctff 
"  a  períon's  gopd  bi  haytóur  -.vas  impeachr 
ti!,  now  otií  of  ufe, 

GESTUEEj 
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GESTUREi  in  rhetoric,  confita  chtefiy  in 
aelron  of  the  Siands  and  face. 


the  p'foptf 


pa  ínter*»  who  eíleem  it  a  very  fine  co* 
loor,    See  the  ai  ticte  Ochre. 
GIANT,  ^t%,  a  peí  fon  ofenormous  bulk* 
or  ftature. 

The  realiiy  of  giants,  and  of  natíons  of 
gtaiJtp,  is  much  controverted  among  the 
leamed,  Dr.  Derham  obferves,  that 
íbough  we  read  of  giants  before  Noah> 
fiooct,  yet  'títere  is  great  reafori  to  tilín 
the  fize  of  a  man  was  always  the  fame 
froro  the  creation  t  fór  as  to  thenephilím, 
01  giants,  ín  Gen*  vi.  ihe  antiems  vary 
ñbout  them  ;  fome  take  them  for  great 
atheift?,  and  moriftersof  implefy,  rapiñe, 
tyranny,  ánd  all  wickedneis,  as  welí  as 
of  moníhous  fiature,  And  as  ta  íhole 
Numb,  xiii.  reprefented  as  men  of  gt- 
gantic  fize,  it  is  probable  the  fears  of  the 
ípíes  inight  have  added  thereto:  however 
'  this  be,  it  is  plain  that  ín  both  theíé  places 
giants  are  fpoke  of  as  raríties  and  won* 
ders  of  the  age,  not  of  the  common  fta- 
ture  j  and  fueh  inítances  we  have  bad  in 
ail  ages. 

Gia nt's  homcs,  in  natural  hiítory,  a namc 
erroneoníly  gíven  to  certain  foífde  bones^ 
vuigarly  úippoíed  to  have  be  en  the  bañes 
of  gí ants  3  but,  m  real  ir  y,  are  thofe  of  tbe 


Jt  h  a  kind  of  natura]  language,  thatfup- 
plies  the  ufé  of  fpeech  in  perfóns  born 
S,ñm:b,    See  the  anide  Actjoh, 
GETHYLLIS,  ín  bctany,  agenusofthe 
decandna-monogynia  clafs  of  plante,  the 
coroíla  of  wljích  confiíts  of  a  tingle  petal  $ 
the  tuüe  is  fÜÍform  and 'very  long;  the 
lúr.b  is  plañe,  divided  ¡tito  hx  equal  fsg- 
nients,  of  a  lanceola!  ed  figure,  and  but 
ahuut  a  third  part  the  length  of  tbe  tobe, ; 
tile  fiüit  is  an  oblongj  ventricoffi,  trian* 
sitiar  eapfulé,  with  three  cells  5  the  feeds 
are  numérous* 
£EV  ATOAN,  a  territcry  bf  Languedoc, 

ad¡cuningto  tbe  Cevenntis. 
pEXJM,  ayetis,  in  botany,_a  genus  of  the 
i  co  la  n  d  ria  -  p  en  ta  gy  n  i  a  el  a  fs  of  p  1  a  nts ,  tbe 
coro) la  of  wbich  confiEls  of  fiye  round iíh 
peíais,  wíth  narrosv  ungóes  of  the  length 
of  the  cup,  and  inferted  Into  ic  5  there  is 
no  pe  ri  carpí  uro  í  the  common  receptaele 
0f  the  léeds  is  oblonga  hairy,  and  placed 
oii  che  cup,  whlch  is3  at  that  time,  refiéx  : 
¿he  feeds  are  numero us,  compreífed,  hif- 
pidj  and  each  furniílied  with  a  long  ge- 
nículated  Uyle. 

GHENT,  or  GauííTj  a  city  and  capital  clephant  ov  whate-kind, 
ofFfanders,  Tthírty  miles  north  weít  of  Giant's  cause\vay,  á  vaít  colieífion  of 
BmíTels  i  eaft  longUude  36^  nottli  a  black  kind  of  marl^  called  bafaltes,  in 
]aiitüde;  5ifl.  the  county  of  Antnm,  in  Irefand,  See 

lt  is  a  large  fortified  town,  twelve  miles      the  article  Basaltes. 
in  circumferencéj  and  defended  by  a  ci-   GI AROLA,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecíes  of 
ladel  i  and  yet  is  a  place  of  no  great      lark»  with  a  remarkable  long  becl, 
irengtb,  by  rea  fon  of  the  vaft  extent  of  GI  AROLO,  a  fpecies  of  fnípe,  with  a  whíte 
ground  it  takes  Ínp  '  taiL    See  the  article  Snipe, 

GlAGH,  in  chronology,  a  eyele  of  twelve  GIBBOUS,  a  term  in  medicine,  denoting 


5'ears,  in  ufe  among  theTuiks  and  Ca- 
thayajis.  See  the  article  CYCLE, 
Each  year  of  tbe  giagh  bears  *  the  náme 
of  íome  animal  :  the  flrft,  that  of  a 
moufe  ;  the  fecood,  thst  of  a  bullock  j 
the  third,  qf  a  lynx  or  jeopard  ;  thefourtb, 
of  a  horfej  the  fifth,  of  a  crocodile  j  the 
íxihj,  of  a  ferpent^  ihe  feventh,  of  á 
iiprfe  j  the  eighth,  of  a  ílieep  j  the  -ninth, 
of  a  monkey ;  the  tenth,  of  a  hen  ;  the 
eleVÉEth,  of  a  dog  j  and  the  twelfth,  of 
a  hog.  n  ■ 

Thcy  alfo  divide  the  day  into  twelve 
parís,  wbich  they  cali  giaghs,  and  di- 
ítsnguifh  them  by  the  ñame  qf  fome  an¡- 
inals.  Each  giagh  contains  two  of  our 
hoursj  and  is  divided  into  eíght  kehs? 
as  man  y  as  there  are  quártérs  in  our 
hoíi/s. 

pIALLOLINO,  in  natural  híítcry,  a  hea- 
vy,  friable,  fine,  y  el  lo  w  ochre,  caíled 
pples-ycUowj  and  much  ufed  among 


any  pro  tu  ber  anee  or  convexity  of  che 
body,  as  a  per  fon  hunched,  or  hump- 
backed. 

Gibbólíty  is  a  preternatural  in  curva  t  ion 
of  the  ípina  dorfi  eíther  backward,  or  on 
one  íide»  ínfants  are  more  fubjeél:  to  this 
djforder  than  adults,  and  it  oftner  pro- 
ceeds  from  exíemal,  than  ftom  interna! 
caufes,  A  faílj  biow,  or  the  üke  vio- 
lence  f'requently  thus  diílorts  the  tender 
bonés  of  infants.  When  it  proceeds  from 
an  interna!  caufe,  it  is  general  ly  from  1 
relaxation  of  the  ligaments  that  fuítain 
the  fpine,  or  a  caries  of  ils  vertebra?  | 
though  the  fpine  may  be  refleélcd  for- 
ward,  and  the  back  thrown  011 1,  by  a  £00 
ÍLrong  and  repeated  aélíon  of  the  abdo- 
minal mu  teles  j  and  this,  íf  not  ti  meJy 
redi  eíled,  ufualíy  grows  up  and  flxes  as 
the  bones  barden,  Úíi  in  adults  it  is  to* 
tally  hretrievabíe  5  but  when  the  diíbr- 
der  h  rec^ntj  and  üie  perfon  young,  there 
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tíi ere  are  Tome  hopes  oF  a  cure*  The 
common  method  ís  hy  a  machine  of  paft- 
board,  wood,  or  fteel,  which  is  made  to 
prefs  principally  upan  the  glbhous  part, 
and  this  by  long  wearing  may  fet  all 
ríght,  The  furgtrons  however  have  a  dif- 
ferent  inírrument,  which  they  cali  a  crofs, 
much  more  efikacious,  though  not  quite 
ib  convenient  in  the  wearing  j  by  the  ufe 
of  this,  the  parts  are  always  prevented 
from  growing  any  worfe,  and  are  often 
<^u  red*  During  the  app  tica  tionof  thefe  ai - 
fiftances,  Eeiíter  orders  the  parts  to  be  at 
times  riíbbed  with  hungary  water,  ipirit 
of  laven der,  artd  the  like,  and  defended 
witb  a  íirengtheníng  plaíler  of  oxycro- 
ceum,  opodeldoc,  or  the  like» 

GiBBoySj  ín  aftronomy,  a  term  ufed  In 
referen  ce  to  the  enlightened  parts  of  the 
moon,  whilft  ihe  is  moving  from  the  firít 
quarter  to  the  full,  and  from  the  fuN  to 
the  lait  quarter  í  for  all  that  time  the 
dark  pait  appears  horned,  or  falcated; 
and  the  light  one  buncbed  out,  convex, 
or  gíbbous*    See  the  arríele  MoÓN, 

GIBÉLINS,  or  Gjbeliiss,  a  farnous  fac- 
ción ín  ítaly,  oppofite  to  anotuer,  caNed 
the  gueíphs. 

Thefi:  turo  faclions  ravaged  and  lald  wafte 
Italy  for  a  long  ierres  of  years,  fo  that 
the  hiftory  of  that  country,  for  the  fpaee 
of  two  centuries,  is  no  more  than  a  detail 
cf  their  mutual  violences  and  llaughters, 
Thegibelins  ftood  for  the  emperor  againft 
lile  pope:  but  concerning their origin  and 
the  reafcn  of  their  ñames,  we  have  but  a 
very  obfcuré  account:  Accoiding  to  the 
generality  of  authors,  theyrofe  about  the 
year  1x40,  upen  theempei  or  Frederic  ITs 
beíng  excomnmnicated  by  pope  Gre- 
gory  IX,  Other  wi  iters  maintaín,  that 
the  two  fa&ions  arofe  ten  years  befare, 
though  íli'l  under  the  fame  pope  and  em- 
pero r»  But  the  moft  probable  opinión  is 
that  of  Maimburg,  who  fays>  that  the 
two  fa&ions  of  guelphs  and  gíbelms  arofe 
fi  orn  a  quanel  berween  two  antient  and 
iijuftrious  bou  fes  on  the  confines  of  Ger- 
roany,  that  cf  the  Henrys  of  Gibeling, 
and  that  cf  the  gutlphs  of  Adorf. 

GIBET,  a  kind  of  gallows,  whereon  cri- 
mináis are  executed,  or  hung  in  chaina 
See  the  article  Gallows, 

G1BLETS,  gigeria,  the  cffals  of  poultry, 
part,iculariy  of  a  goofe  and  duck,  includ- 
in^  tlie  head  and  neck,  heartt  üver,  pí- 
::ionsr  and  legs  *  which  ihe  art  of  cookcry 
"jas  hufied  ¡tíelf  about,  by  inventing  ra- 
-goiits,  pies,  foops,  &c*  made  of  them? 

OíBEALTAR,  a  port-town  of  Andaluíiaj 


in  Spaín,  ftibjea  to  Great  Britaln ;  we(t 
long.  and  north  lar*  3  6°. 
It  ítands  at  the  foot  of  mount  CaTpe, 
one  of  Hercules^s  Pillars,  about  fixteen 
miles  north  of  Ceuta,  in  Africa,  from 
which  tí  is  divided  by  the  Streights,  to 
which  it  gives  ñame.  It  is  built  on  a 
rock,  in  a  peninfula,  and  can  only  be 
approached  on  the  iand-fide  by  a  veív 
narrow  paffage  between  themountain  and 
the  fea :  crofs  this  paífage  the  Spaníards 
have  drawn  a  line,  and  fortífied  ¡t>  to  pre- 
ven t  the  garrí  fon1  s  having  any  cornmunU 
catión  with  the  country. 
The  Streights  of  Gíbraltar  are  about 
twenty-four  miíes  long,  and  fifteen  broad, 

G  IES  EN,  a  town  of  Germany,  thiríy  miles 
north  of  Francfort. 

GIFT3  in  law,  a  con vey anee,  by  which 
dther  lands  or  goods  are  paífed ;  it  is  pf 
jarger  extent  than  a  grant3  being  applied 
to  things  moveable  and  imrnoveable, 
A  gift  may  be  by  deedj  by  word,  or 
¡n  law  ;  thusj  all  a  perfon's  goods  and 
chattels,  except  in  lome  fpecial  cafes^ 
maybegiven  withont  deed  j  though  fuch 
a  gift  is  Hable  to  fufpicíon.  When  fuch 
a  gift  is  made  in  fa  tís  fací  ¡on  of  a  debt,  it 
íhould  be  done  be  fo  re,  w  i  ene/Tes  of  creditj 
that  the  goods  and  chattels  be>  at  the 
jame  time,  appraifed  to  the  ftill  valué; 
and  that  ihe  gift  be  expreíly  made  in  full 
fatisfafticn  ot  ihe  debt. 
As  to  gífts  in  la\Vj  where  a  man  Ís  mar- 
ried,  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  hiswift 
belong  to  the  hufband ,  alfo,  if  a  per  fon 
be  made  executor  of  a  wilJ,  by  gift  in 
Jaw,  all  the  tellatot's  goods  are  his,  af- 
ter  paying  the  teftator's  debts. 
And  as  to  deed  of  gift,  all  tlungs  that 
lie  in  li very,  as  inefTuages,  landsj  woocls, 
&c  may  be  given  or  granted  in  fee  for 
life,  or  years*  at  firít ;  and  be  afligned 
over  forever,  afterwards.  Such  a  deed 
may  be  made  u pon  condition  j  and,  if  ít 
be  of  goods  and  chattels^  the  deliveryof 
a  fixpence  is  a  good  fetfin  of  the  wliole. 

GIGANTIC,  fomething  of  a  moníbons 
Uze,  l'Ike  that  of  giants.    See  Giant. 

GIGG,  or  J  l  C  G ,  inmuíic,  denotes  a  bviík 
¿and  lively  aír  ^  or  an  airy  kind  of  dance^ 
to  a  fpi  i^htly  meafure* 

GIGOT-BR a ticn ,  in  the  manege.  See  ihe 
article  Bkanch. 

GTLANí  a  province  of  Períia,  bounded 
by  the  Carpían  fea  on  the  north.  lis  ca- 
pital is  a  ciry  of  the  Ta  me  ñame ;  eaíl. 
longir^S0,  and  north  lat.  37o. 

GILBERTIMES,  a  relígious  order  found- 
ed  in  England  by  St.  GUbert,  in  the  nm 
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ofHeivi'yl*  The  nuns  follow  the  rule 
of  Se.  Benedicl,  and'  the  monks  that  o( 
St  Auguftm-,  There  were  many  mona- 
lUries  oí"  this  order  in  différent  pares  ot 
EngJand. 

GILES  014  Guild.   See  Guild. 

GILDINGj  the  art  of  fpreading  or  ccver- 
jng  a  thing  with  gold,  either  ín  leaf  or 
liquida  See  ihe  árdele  Gold, 
We  have  tliis  advantage  over  the  antíents, 
ñi  tbe  manner  of  uííng  and  applying  the 
gold,  that  the  fecret  of  palnting  in  oiJ, 
íatdy  difeovered,  furniÉes  us  with  meaos 
of  gdding  works,  cap  a  ble  of  enduringall 
the  violences  of  time  and  weatheí,  which 
theirs  conld  noL 

There  are  ftveral  methods  of  gilding  ín 
ufeamongus>  as  gilding  in  water,  gild- 
ing  in  oil,  gilding  by  fire,  &c.  of  «ach  of 
which  in  order, 
<Tfa  wietb&d  of  aíWíteí'-GiLDiNG,  Water- 
gtlding  requires  more  preparation  tban 
ojl-giidingr  and  is  chiefly  on  wooden 
works,  and  thofe  made  of  (tueco  5  and 
thefetwo  mu II  be  ílieltered  frdm  the  wea- 
iher.  A'íize  is  ufed  for  this  way  ofgitd- 
ing  made  of  ílircadss  &c.  of  parchment 
or  gloves  boiled  ín  water  to  the  confííience 
of  a  jelly.  If  the  thing  to  be  gilt  be  of 
wood,  it  is  firft  waíhed  wilh  this  fize, 
boiling  hot3  and  then  fet  to  dry  ;  and  af- 
terwards  with  white  paínt  mixed  up  with 
the  Jame  íize.  Some  ufe  fpanifh  white 
for  Lhis  purpbfe,  and  othírs  phfter  of  Pa- 
ria, well  beaten  and  fifted»  This  fized 
paúu  muft  be  latd  on  with  a  fttíF  bruíh  ¡ 
which  is  to  be  repeated  feldomer  or  of  tener 
according  to  the  nato  re  of  the  work,  as 
ten  or  twelve  times  in  fíat  or  fmoorh 
works,  but  feven  or  eight  will.  be  fufR- 
cient  ín  pieres  of  fculpture,  In  the  for- 
iner  cafe  they  are  applied  by  drawing  the 
bruñí  over  the  work,  in  the  latter  by  dab- 
híng  it.  When  the  whole  is  dry,  they 
motilen  it  with  fair  water,  and  rub  it  over 
whh  feveral  pieces  of  coarfe  Unen,  if  it 
be  on  the  fíat ;  if  not,  the  y  bsat  or  fwiteh 
it  with  fevérat  flips  of  the  faro e  linen,  ti- 
ed  to  a  líale  ftick,  to  make  it  íotlow  and 
cnter  aJl  the  cavities  and  deprefTures 
theieof. 

Havíng  thns  finííhed  the  whíte,  the  next 
thing  to  b&  done,  is  to  colourit  with  yel* 
low  oclu'c ;  but  if  it  be  a  piece  of  fculp- 
ture  in  relíevo,  they  firJÍl  touch  it  up,  and 
prepare  the  feverat  parts,  which  may 
have  happened  to  have  been  disfigured, 
by  ih«  imall  ¡ion  ¡nítrtiments,  as  gouges, 
chiírtís,  &e.  The  ochre  ufed  for  ihis 
purpofe  muíl  be  well  g round  and  íiíted, 
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and  mixed  up  with  the  fize  before  men- 
tioned,  This  colour  is  to  be  laid  on  hot; 
a nd  Ín  work€  of  fculpture,  fup piles  the 
place  of  gold,  which  fometimes  can  not  be 
carríed  into  a  11  the  deprefTures  and  caví* 
lies  of  the  foliages  and  other  ornaments, 
A  lay  is  alfa  applied  over  this  ye  lio  w, 
which  ferves  for  the  ground  on  which 
ihe  gold  ís  to  be  laid  :  this  ]ay  is  ufually 
compofed  of  armen ian  bole,  blood-ílone, 
black  lead,  and  a  líttle  íatj  to  which 
fome  adéfoap,  and  oíl  of  olives  j  others, 
bu rnt -bread,  bíftre,  aniimony,  glafs  of 
tin,  butter,  and  fugar-candy,  Theíe  in- 
gredients  being  al]  ground  down  togetber 
with  liot  ííze,  three  lays  of  this  compofi- 
tion  ís  applied  upon  the  yellow,  the  one 
after  the  otber  has  been  dried  \  being 
cautious  not  to  put  any  into  the  eavity  of 
the  work  to  bidé  the  yellow. 
The  brtifh,  ufed  for  this  purnofe,  muíl' be 
a  foft  one ;  and  when  the  matter  is  be- 
come  very  dry,  they  go  over  it  again  with 
a  ftronger  bruíh>  to  rub  it  down,  and 
take  off  the  fmall  grains  that  ftick  out, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  burniílimg  of 
the  gold. 

To  be  prepare d  for  gilding,  you  muíl 
have  three  forts  of  pencils  j  one  to  wet, 
another  to  touch  up  and  amend,  and  3. 
third  to  flatten  \  alfo*  a  gilding  cufliion, 
for  fpreadtng  the  leaves  of  gold  on  when 
taken  outof  tht:  book$  aknife  to  cnt  tbemf 
and  a  fquinePs  tail  fitted  with  a  handle  \ 
or  elfe  a  piece  of  fine  foft  ftuíFon  a  ítick, 
to  tske  them  up  direñly  and  apply  them- 
You  are  fii  ft  to  hegin  with  wetting  your 
pencils  ;  by  which  the  laíi  lay  laid  on  wilh 
water  is  moillenedj  that  it  may  the  bttter 
receive  and  retain  the  gold-  Then  you 
are  to  lay  tbe  leaves  of  gold  on  the  cu- 
íhion>  and  íf  whole,  you  muít  take  up 
with  the  íquirrel  s  tail,  but  if  ín  piece s, 
with  the  othtr  inítiument,  or  the  kniíe 
wherewírh  they  are  cut,  and  lay  and 
fprcad  them  gejitly  on  the  parts  of  the 
work  you  had  moiftened  before.  If  the 
lea  ves,  /as  they  freqnently  do,  ha p peo  to 
crack  or  break  in  Jaying  on>  the  A:  brea  ches 
muít  be  made  up  with  fmall  bits  of  kaf, 
taken  np  upon  tbe  repaínng  pendí,  and 
the  whole  work  is  to  be  fmoothed  eíiher 
With  the  farcie  penci!,  or  anoiher  fome- 
thing  larger;  the  gold  being  preífed  into 
the  dents,  into  which  it  could  not  he  fo 
cafly  carried  by  the  fquirrers  taik 
The  work  having  been  ihus  far  gikíed, 
muít  be  fet  to  dry*  in  onler  to  be  bur- 
niílied  or  flatted,  See  BuRNIsHikg  and 
FlaTting, 
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The  laft  opera  ti  on  is  the  applying  the 
vermeil  ín  all  the  Itttle  lines  and  cavtties  ¡ 
and  to  ftop  and  amend  any  little  faulls 
withr  íhell-gold.  The  compofitíbn  caíled 
vermeil  is  made ófgnm  guitas,  vermdion, 
and  a  little  of  Tome  ruddy-brówn,  grornid 
together  wifch  v.enetian  varnílh  and  oil  of 
turpén  ti  ne*  Some  gildere,  ¡ntteadohhis, 
loake  íhift  with  fine  lacea,  or  dragón 's 
btood,  with  gum- water. 
Sometimos  inLread  of  bmnífhing  the  goldf 
they  hürnifh  the  g  round  or  *rompoíi(ion 
laid  on  the  laft  before  it,  and  only  after- 
wards  waíh  the  part  otfer  wííh  The  nze. 
Thls  method  is  chiefiy  práftífed  for  the 
bands,  facet  and  other  nudilies  in  reii- 
evo  i  which*  by  ibis  rneans,  do  not  ap- 
pear  fo  ver  y  bnlliarit  ais  the  partí  bor- 
nííhed,  though -much  more  fo  than  the 
;t>arts  perfeíHy  flaL  . 
To  gild  a  píece  of  work,  and  yet  preferve 
white  gron nds,  they  apply  a  íay  of  fpanifh 
white,  mixed  with  a  weak  finr-glúe  on 
all  rhe  parts  of  the  grouTíd  wheteon  the 
yellow  or  tlve  laft  íay  niight  run. 
"The  inrthhd  ofGi ldiníj  in o¡L  T h  í s  ope ra- 
tiun  requíres  much  lefs  apparatusthan  that 
before-mentiorted.  The  balis  or  matter 
whereon  the  gold  is  laid,  jn  this  method, 
is  the  remaíns  of  coloors  found  fettled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pota  i n  which  painters 
waíh  their  peneils,  This  matter,  whtch  is 
very  vifeid  or  fticky,  is  firft  ground,  and 
then  paflfed  through  a  linen-cloth,  and 
thus  laid  on  th«  matter  to  be  gílt^  aftér  it 
is  walhed  once  or  twice  over  with  fizej 
and  if  it  be  wood3  with  fome  white 
pair.ti 

When  this  is  almoír.  dry,  but  yet  is  ftill 
uncluous  enough  to  catch  and  retaín  the 
gold,  the  leaf  gold  is  laid  on,  eírher 
whote,  if  the  work  be  Iarge,„or  cut  to 
pie  ees,  if  fmailer  :  the  leaves  of  gold  are 
taken  up  and  laid  on  with  a  píece  of  fine, 
foft,  well-earded  cotton ;  or  fométimes 
by  a  pal  ate  for  the  purpofe,  or  fometímes 
with  the  kntfewíth  which  the  leaves  we  re 
cut,  accordíng  to  the  parts  of  the  work 
that  are  to  be  gilded,  cr  the  bread th 
of  the  gold  that  is  to  be  laid  on.  As 
the  gold  is  laid  on,  they  pafs  over  it  a 
coa  ríe  íliff  pencil  or  brníhj  to  inafcÉ  ít 
ftick  and  as  it  were  incorpórate  with  the 
ground  ;  and  after  -tb ¡s  they  mend  any 
cracks  that  may  have  happened  in  it,  ei- 
ther  wuh  the  fame  jpencil  or  one  that  is 
fmaller,  as  has  betn  íhevvn  before  in 
toátér-gildmg* 

This  kind  ofgiíding  ts  chitfly  ufed  for 
domes  and  roof^of  chuixhes,  coum,  bao* 


quettíng-houíes,  añd  for  figures  of 
plafter  of  P:n  hr  lead,  dfr„ 

The  method  új ^Gíldiñg  rwith  UqúJ  ^ 

•  This  ti  peifcrmed  by  goíd  ániálgarria^d 
with  mercmy,  in  the  proportionof  about 
onnee  of  mercury  to  a  dram  of  go]^ 
To  .perfórm  this,  they  heat  a  crucfbM 
red-hat,  and  then  pút  the  gold  a  mi  mer- 
cury  into  itj  ftirring  them  gently  abatir 
ti  II  the  gold  be  fadnd  mclted,  and  \n?m- 
porated  into  a  mafs  with  the  ríiercúry, 
When  this  is  done,  they  caft  them  ¡m 
water,  tu  wafít  ar.d  pn  rify  them  ;  and 
out  of  that  into  other  w^rersf  where  the 
amalgama j  which  is  alsnoll:  as  liqnid  as 
if  there  were  nothing  but  qmck  filver  iti 
it,  niay  be  preferved  a  long  time  for  ufe. 
Before  they  proceed  to  íay  this  amah^- 
xriTited  gold  on  the  metal,  they  firft  rendéí 
tbe  metal  roiigh,  by  waÉing  fÉ  over  witli 
aquafortisj  oraqua  fecunda  ;  snd  after- 
wards  rínfé  the  metal  in  fair  water  3  aml 
fcour  it  a  little  with  fine  íand,  and  then 
ít  ís  ready  fór  th&  gold. 
They  next  cover  over  the  metal  with  iti 
mixta  re  of  gold  and  méraxíy.,  takíngit 
up  with  a  flip  of  copper,  or  a  "bruíh  máde 
of  br a  fs- w  i  r  e ,  fpreád  i ng  i  t  as  e  ven  ás  p1 
fible,  to  do  which  they  wet  the  bruíh  früm 
time  to  time  in  fair  water.  Then  they 
fet  the  metal  to  the  fire,  upon  a  giate,  of 
in  a  fort  of  cage,  iinder  which  ftands  a 
pan  of  coals;  and  in  proportion  as  (lie 
mercnryj  evapora  ting  and  fiymgorT,  dif- 
covers  the  places  where  gold  is'waiíiíng, 
they  take  care  to  fiipply  them^  by  adding 
new  pareéis  of  amalgama. 
Then  the  work  is  rubbed  over  with  tbe 
wire-bruíh,  dipt  in  beer  or  vínegar,  which 
leaves  it  in  a  con  di  t  ton  to  be  bjought  to  i 
colour  which  is  the  lafr  part  of  the  pru- 
cefs,  and  which  the  gilders  keep  to  them* 
felves  as  a  mighty  fecret» 

The  metbüd  of  Gjldíng  by  fire  on  mñÉ. 
To  prepare  the  metal,  they  ferátch  il 
well,  or  rake  it  i  fhen  polifli  it  with  a 
polííher ;  and  afterwards  fet  Ít  to  the  fire 
to  bine,  i.  e.  to  heat,  til!  it  appear  of  a 
bine  coiour.  Wheo  this  has  been  done, 
they  clap  on  the  firft  lay,of  kaf  góUj 

,  iübbing  it  lightly  down  with  a  poliílier ; 
and  expofe  it  thus  to  a  gentle  fire,  Thay 
ufually  give  it  büt  three  fuch  lays,  or 
four  at  the  moftj  eadi  lay  conííftíng  oí 
a  lingle  leaf  for  common  work^  and  of 
two  for  extraordjnary  one?  :  after  each 
lay,  it  is  Jet  a-freíh  to  the  fire;  andafier 
the  laíl  Iay,  |he  gold  Ís  in  coadítíon  té  be 
burnimed. 

tú  gtíd  pdper*    Grind  bok-armoniac  «ítli 

rain- 
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raJn^water,  and  give  orle  laymg  of  it; 
wben  Jt  is  dry3  take  glair  of  eggs,  and 
3Li j  t0  it  a  lítele  fugár-canáy  and  gum* 
water,  wtuch  lay  over  the  former,  and 
upan  this,  when  it  is  dry  enough,  lay 
kaf  filven  or  leaf-gold. 

tfi  tftd  ihe  Uaves  of  looks.  Take  bole- 
¿rrooniac,  eight  penny  weighti  fngar- 
candy,  two  penny- wéightt.mix  and  gnnd 
them  with  glair  ofeggs;  then  on  a  boimd 
bbo¿  (w  hile  ítis  in  ttie  preís,  afterit  hath 
bcen  fmeáred  with  glair  of  eggs,  and 
is  drsed)  fméár  the  faid  compoímoñ, 
Jut  ít  dry,  then  rub  it  well  and  polilla  it  \ 
then  with  fair  water  wet  tbq  edges  of  the 
book,  and  fnddeníy  lay  on  the  gold, 
prefs  it  down  gently  with  cotton,  let  it 
dry,  and  then  polifh  it  with  a  tootli. 

Gildinc  of  china  ovporcdain  <ware.  See 
.the  árdele  Por  celáis 

QlhLy  a  rneafure  of  capadty,  contaínirtg 
a  quarter  of  a  pint,     See  PiNT  and 

MtASURE. 

GiLL  ís  alio  a  ñame  for  ground-ivy,  whicb, 
being  infuíed  in  ale,  makes  what  is  known 
by  the  ñame  ofgiH-alej  a  fort  of  medi- 
eated  ale,  faid  to  be  abfleiíwe  and  vul- 
rierary. 

GULA  víteuolt,  a  ñame  fometimes 

given  to  the  eme  tic  falt  of  vitríol,  See 

the  artille  Vitriol. 
G1LLS,  brancbi*)  in  ichthyology.  See 

the  article  BRANCm^E. 
GILOLO,  a  large  iíland  of  the  Pacific 

ocean,  lying  bétween  i&  foutb  latí.tüdfe 

and     north  íatitude,  and  between  1x5° 

and  íi8°  ealt  longitude, 
GíLOLO  is  ai  ib  the  ñame  of  the  capital  of 

.  the  abo  ve  iíland,  fituated  in  40'  north 

hnhide. 

GlLT-HEADj  anrata,  in  ichthyólogy, 
the  fliarp-backed  iparus,  with  a  crooked 
gold- col  cu  red  line  between  the  eyes.  It 
h  a  very  beautiful  fiíh,  the  ground-cokur 
of  whofc  body  is  an  olíve-biown,  but 
elégantJy  variegated  .wirh  a  vuimler  of 
diíícrent  colours.    See  Sfarus. 

Gilt-v  arnisíi,    See  Varnish. 

GIN,  or  Gen eva,  among  díftillers.  See 
the  article  Gen  u  va. 

GlNj  in  mecha  nics,  a  machine  for  drivlng 
piles,  fitied  with  a  windlafs  and  winches 
ar  eaeh  end,  where  eíght  or  ñipe  men 
heave,  and  round  which  a  rope  \$  veeved, 

-  that  gbea  over  the  wheel  at  the  top  1  one 
end  of  this  rope  is  feized  to  mi  iron- 
monkíy,  that  hooks  to  a  beeflé  of  dilfer- 
ent  weightSj  accordíng  to  the  piles  they 
are  to  dnve>  being  from  cigbt  to  tbirtem 
liundred  weight  j  and  when  heve  up  to  a 


ero ñ -pie ce,  near  the  whed,  ít  unhooka 
the  monkeyj  and  kts  thebfetle  fal]  on  the 
upper  end  oí  the  pife,  and  f urces  the  fama 
imo  groiind  s  thün  the  motikey^s  own 
weíght  oves -hauls  the  windlaís,  in  order 
í^r  ks  betng  hooked  agahí  to  the  beetle. 
See  the  aríícle  ENpiN.jp." 

GINGENj  an  imperial  city  of  Germany, 
twenty  miles  eaít  of  Uim  ;  eaft  Ion.  ioó, 
and  north  Ut,  4.%°  36^ 

CriNGERj  zwzibsf,  m  botany.    Stc  tli,e 

article  ZiNZIBER, 

The  root  of  this  pbnr  is  too  wetl  known 
to  need  any  deferí  prion  :  it  mil  be  fufó* 
ctent  to  obfervEj  that  it  h  of  tbe  tu  be  mus 
kirid,  knattyj  crooked,  and  irregular, 
and  divaricared  into  many  bj  anches,  of  a 
pile  ycllcwííli  coiour  when  broken,  and, 
Uke  the  conirarervaj,  of  a  ñbrous  íimc« 
ture.  This  root  is  of  a  very  hot»  acrid, 
and  pungent  taft:,  though  ararais  tic  wílh- 
al,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  fintll* 
Ginger  is  too  cheap  to  be  fophifticatedj 
and  too  well  known  to  need  any  direc- 
tíons  abont  the  chuiceof  it  j  it  may  oníy 
be  oblerved  that  che  hardeí!  and  ñrmeíl  , 
pieces  are  the  be|L  The  índians  are 
very  fond  of  ginger  ;  they  eat  both  the 
yon  ng  flioots  of  the  lea  ves  7  snd  the  roots 
ihemítlvcs,  cut  fmall,  in  their  fallads  a  lid 
brotbs  j  and  they  make  an  excellént  fweet- 
meat  of  thems  prefeíVÍne:  them  with  fu- 
gar, Ginger  is  an  excellent  carmínativg 
and  ílomachicj  it  aííiíts  digeftíoo?  expels 
flato  fes,  and  takes  ofF  colic  palns,  often 
almrsft  snílantaneouñy»  It  is  al  Ib  híghly 
eíteemed  by  fume  as  a  cephalic,  and  is 
particularly  faid  to  ftrengthen  the  me* 
mory.  It  is  often  ufed  as  a  correílive  te*  - 
purglng  medicines,  and  has  thecredítof 
being  a  great  provoca  ti  ve  to  venery,  ef- 
pecially  ín  the  preferved  ítate.  It  may  be 
gíven  in  f  owders,  from  two  or  three  to 
ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  grains  ;  but  it  is 
feldom  given  in  foch  large  dofes,  on  ac- 
corant  oí  its  aciimony;  It  is  ufed  in  de- 
coclions  from  one  dram  to  two  or  three, 
to  the  quart.  It  is  an  íngreditnt  in  tho 
venice  treade,  mithndaití,  and  diafeor^ 
dinmj  and  in  many  other  oí  the  com- 
pdUHons  of  theíhopsi  and  is  very  fre* 
cjuemly  tiíed  in  carmmative  and  ítoma- 
chic  powders,  in  extemporaneous  pre* 
feription. 

Mei'hbd 'qfifáforviñg  Ginger.  Wa/h  thq 
ginget'j  and  lay  tt  to  Iteep  for  ten  or 
twelve  days,  in  wbíte-wine  and  water, 
ílirring  them  tveiy  Hay  5  then  to  a  pound 
of  roots  allow  two  quarts  of  wbite  wine» 
and  about  a  pint  of  lempn  juioe  f  boíl 
£  X  theft 
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íhefe  together  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
Iiü'j  r  r  then  ádd  two  ponnds  and  a  hali  of 
fine  fogaVj  and  boü  itto  a  fyrup,  fcum- 
ming  ie  as  tt  rifes  }  then  fec  it  by  in  a 
gkzed  pan  ti  11  the  next  day>  and  after- 
wards  boil  it  again  in  theíyrup,  for  half 
an  hour  5  then  iet  It  by  ti  II  the  ncxt  day, 
when  botling  it  again,  Jet  ít  cool  5  re- 
peiün^  (his  rill  the  ginger  js  clear  :  after 
whith  put(Ít  inro  g  la  fíes,  and  cover  lucm 
w?th  pape r. 

Ttiís  is  a  fine  Cveet  meat  for  the  winter- 
léaíbn, 

Gingek.  bread,  a  rfchei'  kind  of  bread, 
the  flavourand  taílewhereof  are  heighten- 
ed  and  i  mproved  wíth  fpices,  and  parti- 
cular];/ wíth  gingei ,  wheneé  the  ñame, 
The  preparation  of  gínger-bread  isas  fol- 
lows  :  grate  two  penny  whíte  loa  ves  into 
two  pounds  of  almonds  wel!  blanched  and 
¡poündéd  ;  then  add  two  ouncesof  ginger, 
fin  el  y  fcraped,  üquorice,  and  a  ni  fe  feed 
'  in  powder,  of  each  half  an  ounce  \  add 
to  th efe  h>e  or  fix  fpoonfols  of  rofemary- 
water \  and  knead  all  into  3  paite,  wíth 
a  pound  of  fugar,  mould  it,  and  roll  ít 
tbin,  then  print  ít,  and  dry  it  ín  a  ftove. 
OlhetS  malee  it  of  treacle,  citrón,  lemoh, 
and  orange-peel,  wíth  candícd  gínger, 
coríander,  and  caira wsy-feeds,  mixed  op 
witli  as  macli  fiaur  as  will  make  it  into  a 

Gin^eh- wine  -  is  m  a  de  as  fallows  ¡  take 
Ehree  gallón?  of  water»  an  onnee  of  ranee - 
ginger,  and  three  pounds  of  fogar  \  boíl 
tliem  íor  an  noor,  and  then  put  into  ít 
three  íernons,  and  a  líttle  good  yeaíl  j 
elote  Li  p  thé  veífel,  and  iet  it  íland  five 
days ;  if  ¡t  has  fo  worked  as  to  be  elear 
ín  Ehat  time,  it  máy  be  bottled  j  ifnof, 
Iet  k  Itar.d  longer,  untH  it  has  worked 
íü'rficicndy  i  and  in  ten  daysafccr  it  rhay 
be  drank. 

©INGTVJÉ,  tlic  guws,  in  anatomy,  a 
hard  foi  t  of  íidh,  hwcíiíng  the  alveolí,  or 
focfcets  of  the  teeth. 

The  gums  confift  of  the  common  mem* 
brane  of  the  irioutb,  and  the  permiten  m 
of  the  y*ws,  td  whích  they  adhere  very 
cloíely  and  firmly,  They  are  furnifhed 
wíth  a  vaít  number  of  blood-veíTels* 
wht-nce  their  florid  red  colourj  and  they 
íeVve  for  the  eovenng  oí  the  jaws,  and 
;  the  keepipg  the  teeth  laft  in  their  Jbckets, 
GÍ^GLYMÜS,  yííy\v^?  one  of  the 
rhr^e  fobdivifions  oí  that  kvnd  of  artjcví- 
Jation  called  diartb rofts.  See  the  artides 
A itn c u L ati o N  and  Día rt hp^osis. 
The  giííg)yEnust"s  that  ¡ciiclure  of  íhs 


bones  wherein  they  mutually  receive  and 
are  received  by  one  anotht r¡  as  is  the 
cafe  of  the  artícobtíon  of  the  hiimerira 
and  cubitus.  See  Ht1  MEítus,  &c. 
The  singlynms  13  again  fnbiiivídcd 
chiefly  into  three  kinds  ¿  the  fii  ft  is  vvhen 
the  fame  bone  bt  the  fame  éxtrémity  re- 
ce i  ves,  and  is  reciprocally  leceíved  by 
another  bone,  after  thé  manner  of  an 
hinge,  as  that  of  ihe  cubítns  and  hume- 
rus  :  the  íecond  is  when  a  bone  receive 
another  at  one  of  its  exf remes,  and  ¡s  re- 
ce i  ved  into  another,  as  the  vertebra  do  \ 
the  rbiid  ís  th.nt  wbere  a  bone  is  recetad 
into  another  afrerthe  manner  of  a  vvhecl, 
or  the  axis  of  the  wbeel  in  a  bnx:,  fuchis 
that  of  tbe  feeond  vertebra  of  the  neck  b 
the  fírft. 

GINSENG,  ín  boíany.    See  the  artícle 
Panax, 

The  root  of  the  ginfeng  is  of  an  oblong 
íj¿ure,  never  growing  to  any  great  faz, 
s  being  gen  eral  ly  ahont  four  or  five  inehes 
long,  and  its  thícknefs  that  of  one^  Iittfe 
finger,  It  ís  of  a  firm  texfi^  its  fur- 
face  ís  furrpwed  and  wrmkled  in  diflfer- 
ent  places,  ít  i s  of  a  brow n  i fli  coíon r  en 
the  outfide,  and  fomewhat  yellowiíli  with- 
in  j  an<[  is  fo  puré  and  fine,  ihat  ítfeems 
tranfparent.  The  top  of  the  roe t,  when 
it  is  íent  entile  to  us,  ís  foiuid  compofed 
of  knotSy  or  tubera,  placed  over  one  an- 
other in  an  ineguíar  manner :  thefe  are 
forme d  of  the  boitoms  of  tlie  decajd 
ñnlks  of  the  feveral  preceding  years, 
When  the  root  is  farr  and  enfíre^  ít  is 
eafy  to  know  by  thefe  how  oíd  it  is^  bul 
ver  y  oíd  roots  not  bdng  ib  m-ich  in  re- 
pute, ihe  people  who  gather  ginfeng  haré 
often  the  ptecauüon  fo  cut  oí?  femé,  or 
even  all  thoíe  knobs,  befót  e  they  dry  the 
root. 

Ginfeng  is  of  a  very  agreeable  and  aro* 
inatic  fmellr  tho'  not  very  flrongí  its  tañe 
is  acr  id  and  aroma  tic,  and  has  fornewbí 
birtei  Ín  it.  Ir  is  to  be  choíen  fotind  and 
firm,  moderately  heavy,  not  too  tough, 
and  of  a  good  fmeU.  Btíói  e  it  be  boughr, 
it  wül  be  prndent  to  oit  every  root  thr&1, 
for  the  Chinefe,  of  whom  we  have  it,  fre- 
quentJy  find  a  way  to  introduce  piecesof 
Jead  into  ít,  to  i  n  crea  fe  the  wcight. 
The  Chinefe  and  Tartars  coliecl  the  root 
of  di  is  píant  vcjth  infinite  painsj  at  tver 
feafons  of  the  year,  fpring  and  autum¡í, 
They  are  forbid  to  toueh  them  vvilh  any 
i  ron  iaftiumentr  fo  that  they  can  only 
deán  chem  wíttv  wooden  knives*  The/ 
waíh  tkeai  la  a  decocción  of  miiletded. 
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and  afterwards  hangthem  ovér  the fumes  inches  ín  the  wall,  and  ihaf  tbeír  ends 

<jf  thc  íam«  tiquor,  wbkh  they  boil  in  fhotdd  be  Jaid  ín  leam  ;  a>alÍQ  thrt  they 

ccmfidera.ble  quamiiies  for  that  purpofe,  be  üígood  hearty  oak,  as  free  from  knots 

jn  a  clofe  veffelj  iri  the  upper  part  of  as  may  bé,  beca  ufe  that  wijl  be  the  íeaft 

whích  the  root  is  fufpended,  overthe  íbr-  íiibjecl  to  breaking,  and  m  a  y  wíth  more 

te  of  the  Hquor  s  after  this  they  dry  it  fafety  be  relted  on  in  tí) i*  ti  oís  and  tranf- 

for  ufe,  tiuis  i  t  becomes  tranfparen  t.  Thc  yfltfe,  worfc . 

final)  fíbres  whích  are  faken  off,  they  GlRDING-Gi&T,   in  thc  fea- language. 

boil  in  wattír,  and  mata-  an  extratt  A  íhip  is  gíri,  or  h  a  t h  a  girding-girr, 

them,  vsíhtcí)  they  ufe  in  the  fame  inten-  when  her  cable  being  fo  tighí,  or  Itrain- 

tíon  wilfa  the  Toot.  ed,  upon  the  turníng  of  the  üátf  (he  can- 

The  Chinefe  valué  the  gmferig  fo  hjghly,  not  get  over  ir,  but  lies  acrpis  the  ride. 

that  ít  f^lís  wiih  them  for  three  iUn.eS  its  GIROLE,  cmgnlum,  or  ss^,  a  belt  or 

vrfiightinfilver*  Tbey?as  wellas  the  A  fia-  band  of  leather,  or  other  matter,  íied 

ticsfn  general*  thi  píe  iHegmfengajmoftan  about  the  reñís,  to  keep  that  part  more 

univetfal  medicine  :  they  have  recourfe  to  firm  and  tíg-hfa 

itin  all  difeafes,  a?  the  laft  remedy,  and  The  Romana  atways  wore  a  girdle,  to 

readHy  gíve  them  fe!  ves  over  whén  ir  will  tnck  up  the  túnica,  when  they  had  ocr 

fiot  cine  them  ;  but  the  virmes  motl  ge-  cafioñ  to  do  any  thíñg  :    this  cnfíoin 

n eral! y  aferíbed  to  it,  are  thole  of  a  reíto-  vas  fo  general,  that  ibeh  as  went  witftout 

ratíve,  a  provocative,  and  a  cordial.    It  giróles,  and  let  tbeir  gowns  hang  Jóofei 

is  famous  in  the  eaft  for  giving  ítrength  were  reputed  idle  diíTolute  perfons. 

to  thofe  who  havé  difabled  themfelves  by  It  was  antíently  the  cuftom  among  us, 

the  too  free  ufe  ofwomen :  there  they  alfo  for  hankmpts  and  other  íníolvcnt  debiors 

recommend  it  greatly  in  the  fmatl  ppx>  to  píit  ofF  and  Jurrender  tbeir  giidle  ín 

fevers  of  n!l  kinds,  djforders  of  the  fto-  open  coort;  the  rea  fon  \yhereof  wa?,  that 

mach  and  bOwels,  and  tell  u$  that  diar-  onr  anceíí-ors  ufed  to  carry  all  their  neceí- 

íhceas  arid  dyfenteries  aie  cu  red  by  it:  ftry  tnenlils,  as  pnrfe,  keys,  &c,  tied  to 

but  they  caution  people  not  to  a<ve  it  in  the  girdle;  wlunce  the  girdle  became  a 

too  la  rge  dofes  to  per  fon  s  of  a  florld  fan-  fymbol  of  the  cítate, 

guiñe  cünftitution,  ou  whaíever  op cali-  Virgin-ui^üh^*  It  was  the  cndom  among 

en  ít  may  be  neceífory  to  them.    The  the  Greeks  and  Romans,"  for  the  bride- 

enrrjpenn  phyficíans  efteemit  a  good  me-  groom  to  untic  liís  bride's  virgín-giidie, 

dicine  in  convuífions,  vmtgaes,  and  a]I  before  he  took  her  to  his  embraces.  See 

nervouscomplainrst,  and  recommend  it  as  the  articie  Bridegr  oom. 

one  of  the  heft  reftoratives  known.  This  girdle  was  made  of  íheeps-wool  ; 

Ies  dofe  ís  from  ten  graíns  to  tweníy,  ín  it  was. tied  Ín  the  herculean  knor,  and 

powder  j  and  from  one  dram  to  two  to  bed  the  hufband  untied  ir,  as  a  happy 

tbe  pint,  in  infuíions.  prefageof  bis  having  as  many  chtldren  as 

GIOVENAZZOj  a  biíhop's  fee  ín  the  Hercules,  who  at  bis  death  left  feyenty 
kingdom  of  Naples,  uvelve  miles  weít  .     behínd  him,    The  poeis  attríhute  to  Ve- 

of  Barri*  ñus  a  particular  kind  of  girdle,  capable 

G3RACE,  a  city  and  port-town  oF  Ca-  of  ínfpiring  the  paíllon  of  ¡ove,    See  the 

iahría,  about  thírty-íix  miles  nonh  eaft  arricie  C^:s tus. 

ofRepgio,  ^ttkPfiivfí'^GiS.HL'Ef  chignhm  fap\entia9 

GIRANDOLE,  a  kind  ofbranched  candle-  in  medicine,  a  fort  of  be]t  or  girdle,  in- 

ftíck,    See  the  artide  CanDleSTicK.  vented  by  RnJandus,  míide  with  woollen- 

GIRDERS,  in  architeflure,  fome  of  the  cloth  fuÜícienrly  ímpiegnated  with  quick^ 

largeft.  preces  of  tímber  in  a  jfhor.  íilver,  killed  with  hog^  iard. 

Their  ends  are  ufuaJly  faftened  into  ñim-  This  is  fcwed  up  ín  a  ímen-cloih,  whi.ch 

mers  and  breaft-fummers,  and  ¡oifts  are  h  npplied  10  the  íkin,  about  the  hypo- 

framed  in  at  one  end  t  >  the  girders*  chondi  ia,  in  diíbrders  of  (he  itch,  plnhi- 

Tbe  íize  of  girders  and  íummers,  upon  riafi?,  ulcers,  and  in  cafes  wheie  ihere 

the  rebuiíding  of  London,  were  ordained  is  no  abfalute  neceílíty  for  exciting  a 

by  acl  of  parlíament,  to  be  in  lengíh  from  falivation.    The  pstientrs  body  muft  be 

ten  to  twenty-fjx  ftet,  in  bread  tb  fio  ni  kept  wann,  and  defended  from  i  he  cold 

el  e  ven  to  fe  venteen  ínchesj  and  in  depth  of  che  exteinal  a  ir,  oiherwiíé  the  bel't, 

from  cight  to  foi^teen  iii'clies,    It  was  whícb  is  oí  itfelf  highly  fafe,  becoimta 

a  1  fo  ord  a  i  n  ed  by  ñfi*.  la  m  e  1  ta  tu  te  >  \  h  at  no  v  ery  d  a  n  ^  e  ro  w  s ,  as  til  e  acc  efs  of  th  e  ex- 

yirder  or  fummet  iíiould  be  lefs  than  v:n  terna!  col d  during  ití  úfcj  according  to 
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Etmullerj  endangers  a  falivatíorij  pete- 
chía  I  fever,  of  other  difordeirs.  Bartho- 
3¡ne  informs  us,  that  thís  gtrdle  proves 
mortal,  when  applied  fo  p? tieñtü  who  are 
eirher  too  young,  weakened  by  diíeafes, 
or  of  a  cacochymic  habit  of  body, 

Ch rijVians  of  the  GrRDLE,  th e  chri irían s  of 
Afia>  particular!  y  thofe  of  Syria  and 
Mtíoporomía,  wbo  tú  thís  day  wear  a 
large  leathern  girdle,  being  enjoined 
thereto  by  Motavakkél,  tenth  caliph  of 
the  family  of  the  Abafíidés,  in  tlie  ycar 
3  5  6^  as  a  badge  of  theh"  proftífion. 

Orrifer  *f /¿¿  GíRiíle.    See  Cordelier,/ 

GíRDLE,  in<árchite£tuiTa   See  CiNCTURE. 

GIPGK,  a  cjty  of  upper  Egypt,  on  the 
weít  íi cíe  of  the  NiJe  :  eaft  Jim.  32o,  and 
north  lat.  26°. 

>  a  terna  ufed  by  gardeners  for  a 
fmall  kínd  of  cuco  mber .  See  C  v  c  ü  mber. 

GIRLE,  amonp  íportfinen,  denotes  the 
roebuck  m  its  fecond  y  caí  , 

GIKONHRj  a  large  ciry  and  hiíhop^s  fee 
of  Spaiiij  in  the  province  of  Catalonia, 
forry-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Barcelona  : 
eatt  Ion.  a°  35%  and  rroíth  lat.  42o. 

ÚírüKne'j  or  GiRONPY,  Ín  heraldry,  a, 
coat  of  aims  divide d  into  girons,  or  tri- 
angular figures,  meeting  in  tlie  cerner  of 
the  fhieldj  and  alternatety  coiour  and  me- 
tal.    See  píate  CXt.  %.  3. 

GlRTj  in  the  mtnfuration  of  ti  mber,  de- 
Jiotes  ihe  circrrrnference  of  a  trae.  See 
the  árttdé  Ti  iwBtlt. 

Qjrt,  amon^  búikleré,  a  term  fometimes 
ufed  for  rillet.    See  the  article  FjLlET. 

GIRTHS  of  a  fúMlet  the  fl  rorg  can  vas- 
fírnpí ,  vhi  h,    being  huckled  under  a 
horfe's  htíly,  ffrrve  to  fix  the  faddle.  See. 
the  arricie  S ADDLE. 

GISBORN,  a  market-rown  of  Yorkfhire, 
'fifty  miles  weít  of  York, 

GISBOROUGH,  ano  he¡  marker-town  of 
Yoskfiiittj  thírtyíeven  miles  north  of 
York. 

GISONj  or  GETSpNj  in  jcwiíh  antíqtiíty, 
fignifie?,  aceordmg  to  Jofcphus,  a  Ir  ule 
wall,  about  breali  higb,  made  round  the 
fempCe  cf  Jei  rufalem,  and  round  ihe  altar 
bfburnt  facr¡n>e?f  r,o  ke^p  thp  peoj  fe  at 
a  dí ÍÍ anee.  Thís  aiitbbr,  in  lils  books  of 
anriqtmics,  makes  the  giltjn  three  cnbits 
b'í^hf  * ñi\  but  one  in  his  hiítory  of  the 
jfewiíh  wat-. 

GÍSORSj  a  ríty  of  No  -  in  a  mi  y,  in  Franrp, 
t  f  n  t  y '  e ■ '  gh  t  m  i'l  es  fon  th  e  a  ít  of  R  0  «  e  n  r 
í-afl:  Ion.  i°  25'j  north  lat  50°  jo'. 

GIVEN,  ainong  máthematiciíms  and  phi- 
fóíophers,  tlie  íame  with  data.  See  the 
anide  Dat^w 
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GIVET,  a  town  of  the  biíhopríc  of  Lkg?f 

twenty  miles  fonth  of  Namiir. 
G1USTANDIL,   a  town  of  europesn 

Turky,  in  the  province  of  Servia ;  tííj 

lon^.  »4°,  north  lat.  43a. 
GIULAj  a  city  of  Hungarv,  fubjecl:  to  tk 

bou  fe  of  Auftria  ;  eaft  iong.  31*  3^ 

no¡tb  lat.  46o  38'. 
GLABELLA,  ín  anatomyj  the  ñame  by 

whích  fome  cali  the  fpace  between  tbc 

eye-biowSj  as  being  fmootb  and  void  of 

hair» 

GLACIS,  in  building,  an  eafy,  infenfihíe 
flope,  or  declivity» 

The  defeent  of  the  glacis  is  lefs  fieep  than 
that  of  the  taíus.  In  gardening,  a  de- 
feent fometimes  begins  in  talus,  and  emls 
in  glacis.  See  the  arricie  Talus. 
The  glacis  of  the  corniche,  is  an  íafy 
imperceptible  ílope  in  the  cymatium,  10 
promote  the  defeent  and  drainíng  oft  the 
ram -water. 
Glacis,  in  fordficatíon,  that  mafs  of  eanh 
vvhích  fe r ves  as  a  parapet  to  the  coveretl 
way,  íloping  eafily  towards  the  cbam- 
paign,  or  field, 

Tlie  glacis,  othervifife  calíed  efplanade, 
is  about  fix  ftet  high,  and  lofts  ítfelf  b) 
an  infenfible  dimimitíon  ín  the  fpace  of 
te6  fathom?,    See  EsflaNAde. 

GLADE,  ín  gardenbg  and  agrie  11] tur 
anopening  and  li  gh  t  pa  fia  ge  m  ad  e  th  rough 
a  wood?  by  íopping  off  the  br anches  of 
trees  along  tb«t  way. 

GLADIATORSj  in  antiquíty3  ptrfons 
wbo  fbught  generally  ín  the  arena  at 
Rome,  for  the  entertainment  of  tlte 
people, 

The  gladiators  were  ufually  íl^ves,  and 
fongbt  out  of  heceííity  ;  though  fome» 
times  fi  cernen  made  profefTion  lík^cJ, 
like  out  prize  fighterSj  for  a  livehliood» 
The  Romans  borro wed  this  cruel  diver* 
íion  from  the  Atlatics  ^  and  we  find  llut 
the  very  prieíis  haíi  theír  Indi  pontificsk^ 
and  ludi  fa  cerdo  ta  le?.  As  from  tlie  ear- 
liefi:  ages  of  añtíquity  we  read  rbt  ít 
was  cvíílomary  to  íacriñee  priíoners  of 
war  to  the  manes  of  tire  greát  meu  tlut 
fell  in  the  eiTpageirienrj  in  procefs 
üme,  tbey  carne  to  facrifice  ílaves  al  me 
fu n erais  of  alí  perfohs  of  condición  5  Hit 
as  ir  wo;¡ld  liave  appeared  barb^iúUJ  ¡ó 
Cüt  théir  throats  Itke  beafts/  they  wm 
íippoínted  to  fight  with  each  othfr3  and 
fo  do  their  beft  to  fave  theír  own  ¡ives  hf 
killin^  their  adyerfaiy.    S^e  tile  a;  riele 

BUSTUARIÍ, 

Henee  aroíé  ihe  maüers  of  arms  caIN 
lanilt^  and  men  tearned  to  fight*  Thefe 

<apiPs 
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latuíte  bought  ílaves  to  train  tip  to  ibis 
$tue!  trade,  whom  they  aftcrwards  íbld 
to  fuch  as  had  qccafion  to  exhibjt  íhews. 
Juníus  SrutUG,  who  ezpejled  the  kings, 
was  the  fii'ft  that  honoured  the  funeral 
of  his  father  with  thefe  inhuman  divt-r- 
fions  al  the  fepulchre  of  the  deceaíed  ; 
biií  aíterwards  they  were  removed  to  the 
circus  and  amphitheatres  ;  and  other 
perfonsj  befides  flaves,  would  hiré  them- 
fdves  tothis  infamous  oífice, 
They  were  all  firíl  fworn  that  they 
would  fight  till  death,  and  i í  they  failed, 
they  were  put  to  denth  either  by  fire, 
fwords ,  el  u  bs  j w  h  i  p  s,  ©V,  í  t  wa  s  u  fu  al 
with  the  peo  pie,  or  empeior,  to  giant 
them  life  when  they  fhewed  110  figns  of 
fear.  Auguftus  decreed,  that  ít  íhould 
alwayi  be  gran  red  them, 
From  ílavts  and  freed  men,  the  waníon 
íport  fpread  to  perfons  of  rank,  as  we 
íinü"  inNero*s  time.  -  And  Dominan  ex- 
ínbited  combats  of  women  in  (he  níght- 
tsroe  :  we  alio  read,  that  dwarfs  encoun- 
tered  with  one  another,  Ccmftantine 
the  great  íiríl  prohibí  ted  thefe  combats 
in  the.eaíf,  but  the  praclíce  was  not  ín- 
tircly  aboliilied  ¡n  rhe  weft  before  Theo- 
doric  kíng  of  the  Oítrogoths,  in  the  year 
500. 

When  any  per  fon  dellgned  to  enfertaín 
the  people  wítb  a  fbow  oí  gladiator*,  he 
itt  up  bilis  ín  the  public  places,  giving 
an  account  of  the  time,  the  numher  and 
«ames  of  the  comba  ta  nts,  and  the  cir- 
cn  m flanees  whereby  they  were  to  he 
diilfaguiíhed-;  each  havtng  his  fe  ve  ral 
badge,  which  generally  was  a  peacockss 
fearher :  they  alfo  gave  notíce  what  time 
ihe  ftiow  would  laft;  and  íbmerimes  gave 
reptefemations  of  thefe  things  in  paint- 
ing,  as  is  praelí  fe  ti  among  us,  by  thofe 
,who  have  any  thing  to  fbow  at  fairs, 
Upo  11  the  day  appointed  for  the  fhow,  in 
thefivft  píace  the  ghdiators  were  brougbt 
out  all  iogether,  and  obliged  to  tafee  a 
círcuit  round  the  arena  in  a  very  folemn 
and  pompón?  manner.  After  ihjs,  they 
proceeríed,  paria  componere,  to  match 
by  paiis,  in  whkh  greaí  caie  was 
VÁan  to  makft  the  matches  eqnaL  The 
fi'ít  fort  oí  vwe^pons  they  niade  ufe  of 
were  ftaves,  or  ^vooííen  files,  calted  ruíJes, 
and  ih^ÍEiCcnd  wert  erTcclive  weapons,  as 
fworcís,  poniaj  ds,  &c. 
The  firft  were  ealled  arma  luToría,  or  ex- 
ej citoria  j  the  fetond,  Jecretoiia?  as  be- 
ing  given  hy  decree  or  fentence  of  i  he 
pj'fctor,  or  oí  him  at '  whofe  expence  the 
fpñade  was  exhibiied. 
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They  begnn  to  f¿nce  or  íkirmiQi  with 
the  firír,  which  was  to  be  the  prelude  to 
the  battle,  and  from  the  ib,  when  weJl 
warmed,  they  a d venced  to  the  fecond, 
wiíli  which  they  fonght  naked,  The 
iirft  psrt  of  the  engagément  was  calíed 
'ventilare )  pr&hdere  j  and  the  fecond  di- 
mkare  ád  cerímh  or  wjis  ar?nis  pug* 
nare. 

When  any  rece  1  ved  a  remarkable  Wottnd, 
eíther  his  adveifary  or  the  people  ufed  tox 
ciy  out,  habeti  or  ¡m  habet.  If  the  van- 
quiíhed  fu  ríen  de  red  his  arrriSj  it  was  not 
in  the  víclor's  power  to  grant  hím  life¿ 
it  was  the  people  during  the  time  of  the 
republic,  and  the  princé  or  people  during 
tbe  time  oí  the  em pire,  that  were  alone 
empowered  to  grant  this  boom  The 
Uva  íígns  of  favoiír  and  diílike  given  by 
th  e  peo  p  C  et  we  re'  premére  p  oíÍutm7  ainl 
verteré- p&UUemt  the  forme r  of  which  M. 
Dacter  takes  to  be  a  clenchíngof  the  fin-, 
get  s  of  hotb  hands  between  one  anoiher, 
and  fo  holding  the  two  thnmbs  upright 
clofe  together,  was  a  íign  of^the  peoplc's 
adjntratson  of  tbe  courage  íhewn  by 
hotb  combatan ts  j  and  at  the  íame  time; 
for  the  conquerar  to  fpaie  his  antago- 
nifi^lifej  but  the  eonrrary  motion?- or 
bendin^  back  of  the  tbumbs,  íignified 
the  difíatisfaclion  of  the  fpeítators,  and 
autborifed  the  viclor  to  kíll  the  other 
com batant  down  ri g h t  f o r  a  co w a rd «  The 
emperor  faved  whom  he  liked,  if  he  was 
preíent  at  the  folemn  \tyt  in  the  lame 
manner. 

Af'ter  the  en^ngement,  fe  ve  ral  marks  of 
fayour  were  confer red  on  the  viclor,  par~ 
ticularly  a  branch  of  palm-tree^  and  of- 
tentimes  a  Ebm  of  money,  perhaps  ga* 
thered  up  among  the  ípeélators :  but  the 
moít  common  rewards  were  the  pilens 
and  the  rudis  \  the  íormer  being  o  íveai 
only  to  fuch  gladíators  as  were  ílaves» 
for  a  token  of  ohíaíning  theír  fi  eedom  ; 
but  the  rudis  feems  to  have  been  heííow- 
ed  both  on  fírves  and  freemen,  with  this 
difieren  ce,  that  Ít  protured  the  former  no 
more  than  a  difeharge  from  any  further 
performance  in  public,  "upon  which  they 
com  moni  y  tu  roed  la  ni  fia  :  but  the  rudis, 
when  given  to  fuch  pet  íbns  as,  being  free, 
had  htred  them  fe  Ivés  out  for  thefe  íhows, 
reflored  them  to  a  fidl  enjoyment  of  theír 
Hbérty.  See  the  anides  Pileus3  Rudis, 
and  Lanísta. 

There  were  divers  ktnds  of  gladiá- 
t.ovs  diCtinguifhed  by  tlie  weapons,  man- 
neij  time  of  fighting,  &c.  fuch  were 
tke  andabais  catervarii,  confummati, 

cubicu^ 
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tubtcnlarií,  dimacha?,  ñfcale?,  &c. 
GLADIOLUS,  gladkky  in  botatiy,  a  ge- 
mis  of  ilie  trian  dría- monogynia  clafa  of 
}•)  ¡r,ts  the  tiowér  of  wjtich  confdts  of 
iix  pétala  that  unife  at  their  bafes  ¡  the 
fiftiit  is  an  ohlong,  trilceular  cap  fu  le, 
containíng  a  grcat  many  triangular 
íeeds* 

The  ront  of  gladíole,  or  the  common 
corn  flagj  ís  accounled  difeut  [er'j  -and 
£Ood  in  maSignant  and  peftdential  cafes. 
GLADIUSj  a  fwordj  whence  gíadii, 
or  right  of  the  fword?  ¡s  ufed  in  our  an~ 
tient  latín  authors,  and  in  our  norman 
kw,;5  for  fíipreme  jiirifdiclíou  \  and  ¡t  ÍS 
j>robably  i  rom  henee  that,  at  the  crearían 
oí  earl,  he  is  ¿f/arf/o  fucanilus,  to  de- 
fióte  his  having  a  juníüiclion  o  ver  the 
e'odnry, 

GL  AMA,  n  fpecles  of  perú  vían  carne), 
wíth  the  ba*k  even,  and  the  breaít  gíb- 
bofe,    S<*e  fbe  arricie  Camel* 

GLAMORGANSHIRE,  a  county  of 
ímith  Wates,  bounded  by  Brecknock- 
íhire  ori  the  north»  and  by  rhe  Brifto! 

r  cha  miel  on  the  foiuh.  Its  capital  i$  Lan- 
dafF. 

GLANB,  ín  anatomy,  a  frrfaU  body, 
formed  by  che  interweaving  of  veíTels  of 
evírv  kind,  covered  with  a  meo^brane, 
ufitaJly  províded  wíih  an  excretory  duc% 
and  déft&ied  to  fe  para  te  fome  particular 
finid  from  tbe  mafs  of  bloocl,  ortoper- 
f"e£t  the  lymph.  See,  Blqod  and 
Lymph. 

Many  of  the  anaíomícal  wríters  of  the 
\&y  firft  c!afst  and  among  tbefe  fome 
who  llave  writíeh  proferTedly  of  rhe 
glands,.  and  have  made  ít  their  peculiar 
bu  finéis  to  examine  nieeJy  inro  their  ña- 
Ture,  and  ejíplain  their  ílmfture,  ha  ve 
yetj  from  mere  diffkulty  of  afcertaining 
aricqii¿te  itíeas  of  the  term,  evaded  gfv- 
jng  a  ckñ[]](íon  or  general  defcnpr¡on  of 
the  glanrfs  1  and  Ín  coníeqncnce  of  tbis, 
rumbéríefs  errors,  arid  an  almorí  inex- 
tricable confufion,  has  crep!  into  the 
i\  lid  y  of  thís  importarit  pai  t  of  the  hu- 
man ítruclure. 

Ü'bír  authorsj  whohave  had  morebold- 
ríete*  if  ñor  greater  abilíiics  than  thoí'e 
whó  have  avoided  meddlíng  witrr  definí- 
t'ióná  of  theíe  parts>  ha  ve  ven  tu  red  co  eíia- 
biifly  what  they  caíl  ghnds  ;  huir  tbefe 
differ  fo  mucb  from  one  another  in  what 
they  would  dhblífh  as  general  ceftaimy, 
and  llave  producid  fuch  impeífecl;  and 
et roneous  defíniríons,  that  they  have  all 
either  ineluded  parts  which  tliemíc¡vcs 
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own  not  to  be  glands  in  the  defínltion 
or  they  liave  Jimited  the  terin  to  fome 
particular  ones,  and  excluded  what  them- 
¡el  ves  and  every  body  el  fe  allow  ta  be 
glaads-out  of  the  nümber. 
Glands  are  pavrs  of  a  peculiar  ñrticlure; 
they  are  of  varioiis  figures,  colours,  and 
conftftencies,  as  they  are  deftined  to  dif- 
ferent  offices.  The  antiems  fuppofetl 
thern  fornied  of  a  difFerent  kind  of  fcfo, 
from  that  of  the  reft  of  rhe  body  t  but 
the  parts  to  which  they  have  giren  the 
ñame  of  ghnds,  though  they  are  as  díf. 
fereiit  from  one  another  as  poflible  in 
figure,  fizftj  and  cotonr,  yet  they  are 
eafdy  known,  and  diítinguííhed  as  glands 
by  all  the  worid  5  notwithftanding  tb 
difHculry  of  giving  a  definition  or  even 
a  general  cha  raíl er  of  a  gland,  which 
fhall  melude  all  the  troe  glands,  andtake 
in  tío  other  parts  of  the  body  wirti 
them» 

Many  writers  on  tbis  fubjedl  have  aflert- 
ed}  that  wherever  the  re  is  a  fecretion  of 
any  kind  performed,  the  re  is  a  glandj 
but  this  is  iiütt  true,  for  there  are  many 
fecretions  performed  in  the  body,  and 
tho'fe  even  of  the  íargeñ  and  moít  impor- 
taut  kind,  where  there  are  no  glands  to 
peí  for m  them:  the  chyle  is  fecreted  in 
the  inteñines  wíthout  the  aííiftance  oí 
glands  j  the  femen  ¡s  fecreted  ín  the  tedí- 
eles í  and  the  pituita  ín  the  pituhary 
fin  ufes  of  che  brain,  where  there  are  no 
glands  at  alL  On  the  other  hand  alio ü 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  til  ere  are  glands 
received  and  aliowíd  hy  all  wrirfts  as 
fuchj  which  do  not  appear  to  perform 
any  fecretions  at  all  i  and  the  antietiEs 
themíelves  agreed  in  gíving  the  namtof 
gíands  ta  fe  ver  al  parts,  though  they  were 
not  afín  red  that  they  fecreted  any  ihirt^ 

,  ñor  evenHn  fome  cales  he  lie  ved  that  they 
díd.  fiut  Mery^  ín  leveral  ptipeis  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  París  Acaderay,  not 
only  provea  that  all  the  íecretioas  are  not 
performed  by  means  of  gtands?  huí  that 
many  of  the  íecretions  of  molt  importan:? 
to  thé  body  are  performed  wiihout  glande 
We  are  to  add  alfo,  that  every  beginnír 
in  anatomy,  at  this  time,  knows  a  gland 

-  to  be  fuch  when  be f ees  ir,  wíthoui  knbw- 
íng  any  thing  of  íts  ufe.  There  are 
th  ere  fo  re  other  chai  a  ele  rs  by  which  a 
gtand  may  be  known,  though  by  of- 
fice and  nJc  ir  cannot. 
Other  writers^  of  ihe  number  of  whomis 
the.great  Malpigln,  in  díífeclíons  df 
particular  bodíes,  having  fonnd  vefidíí 
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Jn  the  braín,  Hver,  kidneys,  and  other 
parís  ofthe  body,  thence  declared  them 
to  be  glandulous  in  their  ftruéhire  s  but 
irv  thele  cafes,  the  bodíes  diíTe&ed  were 
all  morbíd  ones  i  and  as  thcfame  veficles 
are  nct  found  in  healthful  ones,  ñor  m- 
deed  any  íbing  analogous  to  them,  it  is 
a  fufficient  proof  that  they  are  not  natu- 
ral parts  of  theír  ftru£ture  ?  and  be- 
fides,  vendes  and  glands  are  diiTerent, 
See  Vesicüla* 

It  is  evident  thát  the  antients  called  cer- 
tain  parte  of  the  human  body  glands, 
and  inat  Fot  no  other  rea  fon  but  bbcatife 
they  found  them  compofed  of  a  peculiar 
Jcradof  ñeíhy  fubftance,  6f  a  peculiar 
habit,  oí'  externa!  appearancej  withotit 
paying  any  the  leaít  regard  eítherto  their 
ínternal  ftruclure,  theír  fpherícal  figure, 
(by  wbkb  chara&er  fome  define  them)  or 
their  ufe  i 

Jf  it  be  afked,  fays  Heiller,  whac  this 
particular  habit  ín  the  glands  is  ?  or  how 
vire  are  to  know  ¡t  ?  the  anfwer  is,  that 
tbe  peculiar  complication  and  arrange- 
jntül  of  the  veííels,  from  wliieh  the  re 
grifes  aform  obvioufly  diftinguiíhahle  at 
íighc  from  the  Wfcles,  the  fat,  the  bones, 
the  membranes,  the  vefTek*  and  in  fine 
from  every  oiher  part  of  the  human  f a- 
briCj  whích  gi ves  a  fufíicíently  cénala, 
determínate  and  ílrikíng  notke  of  it, 
The  difieren  ees  of  the  glands  a  mong  them- 
feíves,  as  elfablifhed  by  many  authors,  are 
very  numerous:  it  wil]  not  be  necefíaiy 
torun  into  the  whole  difquifítion  ¡  we 
fháíl  only  felecl  a  few  which  are  more 
getierally  eíkbliftted  tban  ilie  reft,  and 
oí'  more  immediate  and  real  ufe,  We 
flnll  firft  divide  them  into  two  general 
fcinds,  the  frmple,  called  alfo  conglóbate 
glands,  and  the  conglomérate*  See  the 
arricies  Conglóbate  and  CONGLO- 
MERATE, 

The  glands  dtflfer  alfo  greatiy  in  regard 
to  their  confiftence  ;  fome  of  them  are 
Gonfiderabfy  hard  and  finn,  and  others 
extremely  fuft  and  tender  :  of  the  latter 
kmd  in  particular  are  the  glands  fituated 
in  the  artieulations  of  the  bones  of  the 
feveral  pnrts  of  the_body. 
They  difler  alfo  very  confiderabl^y  ín  co- 
lon r.  Soine  of  them  are  of  a  palé,  whi- 
tifh>  red,  or  fieílry  eolour ,  others  of  a 
fírong^  deep  red  ¡  others  yellowiíb,  or 
hrowniíh,  and  fome  evidentíy  blackiíh. 
Their  dijferences  ín  figure  are  as  con- 
fiderable  alfo  as  thoí'e  in  colour:  fome  of 
them  are  round,  others.  oval,  others  ob« 
iongj  and  many  others  of  figures  as  dif- 


feient  as  well  esn  be  from  any  one  of 
thoftí  regular  ones  ;  the  páncreas j  the 
tbyioidey  and  the  thynnis,  ¿te  inftáneca 
of  this  *  fome  of  them  bive  óbtained 
their  ñames  from  thetr  peculiar  figure  ¡ 
qf  this  number  ai-e  the  glándula  pinealís^ 
the  miliares,  and  otlnrs.  See  ihe  articles 
Pan  créaSj  T^h  yroidéj,  Tuymus,  &e* 
Th  ufts  j>f 'the  Glanos  are  alíb  as  diíF^r- 
ent  as  their  colon rs  or  figuras  :  lome  of 
them  are  faliv;ílr  mtiCDlt^  and  lympha-  - 
tic  j  others  are  mticiía^ínous,  febáeeous, 
and  waxyj  othtrs  Jaohryma^  pituita  ry? 
&c.  and  from  theíe  their  fe  ve  ral  contenta 
or  fecretionSj  they  are  tei  med  lachrymaj, 
&c.  See  ihe  artíctes  Salival,  Lymfh^ 

MUCJLAGINOUS,  &C. 

"Tbe  fituáúon  of  tbe  Glands  \s  another  a  r- 
údt  in  which  they  djffer,  and  from  whicli 
man  y  of  them  ha  ve  thevr  fevend  nam^s  j 
fuch  are  the  paro  (i  des,  maxilbres,  lin- 
guales, thyroidej  palatíne,  hhiñ\f  jngu* 
lar, cervical,  ajctfíaFy*.  inguinal,  lumbary, 
Jnteííinal,  meAnteric,  renal,  tl'c.  See  the. 
articles  PaROTidiís,  MaXjLLa,  &c* 
And,  finally,  the  lize  of  the  ^I;;fuís  is  a 
thing  in  whích  they  djffer  moii  obvioufly 
and  efientiaüy. 

Of  ths  Glands  in  fartictdm\  The  par- 
ticular glands  of  the  búdy,  or  focb  as  are 
truly  and  properly  of  \hh  denomiintionpp 
arer.  arcording  to  Heiílcr,  as  foJJow  j  and 
firít  of  the  glands  oí  tbe  head, 
In  the  finufes  of  the  dnra  mater,  and  out 
of  them,  at  the  íides,  (here  are  found  3 
mimber  of  fmall  ,  glands  tíefet  ibed  by 
Pacchonius  ^  and  there  are  fo  metí  mes 
others  vilible  in  the  f o  veas  of  the  os  fron- 
tis, and  about  the  div^fions  of  the  veífeUp 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the,arach- 
noídes.  Thefe  glands  feem  dellined  fpr 
the  fecreting  of  a  fíuid  to  moilbn  the 
dura  mater,  Other  glands  of  the  brain 
are  the  pineal  gland,  and  the  pit^itary 
gbnd.  See  the  ai  cicles  Pineal,  Pitui-. 

TARY,  DUE.A  MATER,  atld  BftAlN* 
.  In  the  exterior  part  of  tbe  head,  that  isf 
out  of  tbe  cavily  of  the  íkuli,  we  háve 
the  parotids*  the  ma^lLary  glands,  the 
fitblinguals,  ihe  linguals,  the  labials,  tbe 
palatine,  and  the  .bucciualsj  which  a  re- 
di ít  vi  but  ed  here  and  therc  aheut  the  meiii- 
brans  of  the  month  f  and  are  cüch  de* 
fe r ib íd  in  their  places,  In  íhc  ot  bit  alfo 
tbere  is  tbe  lachrymal  glands  ;  under 
the  eye-lids  are  the  teraceons  or  febaceous 
glands,  the  tonfils  in  the  fauces,  the  mu- 
co fe  glands  in  the  púuítary  membrane  of 
the  noílnls,  and  the  certiminoíé  glfinds 
of  the  ears,  each  of  whicli  ate  deferihed 
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linter  thtir  fine  ral  heads.  See  theartrcles 
Eye  and  Éar- 

The  principal  gland  of  the  neck  ís  ihe 
thyroíde?,  befides  which  there  are  al  ib 
Jound  in  the  neck  a  great  number  of 
JefTer  ones,  diftributed  heie  and  there 
ámong  ihe  muleles  and  fat.  Theír 
figure,  ibeir  number,  and  their  fitua- 
tíon?,  vary  in  difiWent  fu bjefb  5  ,.hut  in 
general  thofe  ín  rhe  anterior  pare  of  the 
jieck  are  called  jugulars  j  and  thofe  in 
rhe  hinder  partr  occipitales  and  cervicales. 
The  ufe  of  thefe  is  hiMierío  uncertain  ; 
it  is  generally  fuppofed  thut  they  a re  of 
fev  vi  ce  to  the  I  y  m  p  ha  t  i  c  vetiel  s,  b  u  t  wh  at 
fort  of  ufe  they  can  be  of  to  them,  does 
not  fo  eaííly  appear,  See  the  arricies 
Thvroide^Jüculae,,  CEítvicALjand 

Ktiyfch  and  Morgagní  ha  ve  atfo  de-* 
feribedt  and  figured  glands  in  the  epi- 
glottis :  and  Morgagni  has  deícnbed 
others ín  ihe  other  pares  of  the'larynx, 
partículaily  about  the  arytamoide  carti- 
fages!  as  alfo  in  the  trachea:  bu t  thefe 
are  often  fo  fmall,  tbat  they  are  fcarce 
ih'fcoyerábje  in  diiTe6ljo.it.. 
The  odbphagus,  e  [pedal  ly  towards  its 
upper  pastj  has  a  great  rrumberof  ghmdss; 
and  it  j$  cemmon  to  find  a  líttfe  aperture 
Of  oículum  in  the  cerner  of  each,  which 
has  much  ibe  áppc  anace  oí'  an  excreto»  y 

Tn  [lie  thoiaic  we  meet  with  the  glarrd 
thymusj  as  alio  whh  the  glnndidse 
bronchiates  :  rbefe  laft  are  ver  y  obfei  v- 
2 ble  glands*  íhualed  extei  nally  in  tbe 
larger  divtfjons  oi  the  Trachea  and  bron- 
chía*  They  are  of  a  blackifh  colon r  ; 
and  their  ule  Jíke  that  of  many  others 
oftlie  glands  üf  this  part  of  the  body, 
ís  yet  very  lit tic  known,  It  had  been 
long  fuppoíed  ihat  tliey  fe  i- ved  to  fecrete 
a  liquid  which  they  difeharged  i  nto  the 
bronchía,  for  the  Subricating  and  moif- 
tening  thefe  pans  \  bul  VercelEonius  will 
nave  ir,  that  they  fecrete  a  fluid  wbofe 
ufe  is  to  he  afliltant  in  the  tiigéftioíi  of 
c u r  f ood t  and  that  tb ey  d ífcharge  it  i nto 
the  oefophagus  ihiough  certain  ejcti  emely 
niípure  duíls.  See  the  article&TnotiAXj 
Ti;  YMUSj  Bronch  1V1,  &c* 
Anout  rhe  rifth  vei  t-bra  of  the  back, 
there  U  fometimes  fon  nd  in  the  thorax  a 
temarkable  gland  adhering  to  the  pofte- 
ríor  part  of  the  oefópbágtis  :  tbis  js  ufu- 
3 11  y  called  glandnla  dorfalis;  It  i?,  in 
difiere nt  Tubjeíts?,  of  various  fi^es.  It  is 
often  o('  the  iize  of  a  kidney*bean  ;  fome- 
úmzs  of  that  of  an  alnaond,  and  fome- 


timesconEjderablylarger^  in  others,  ít  ;c 
much  lefs  than  the  imaller,  and  fome- 
times  k  ís  whalty  wantíng  v  or  aí  legft 
fo  extremdy  minute  and  inconfíderable 
that  the  beft  diíTeclors  are  not  able  tó 
find  it.    Sometí  mes  alfo  two  glands  are 
found  ín  thls  part  in  the  place  of  orif, 
Vercellon'us  is    of  opinión,  that  diís 
gland  is  alfo  placed  there  for  the  fecre» 
tion  of  a  fluid  ierving  to  afTift  the  digeC 
tíon  of  our  food  in  the  ftomach  1  hut 
Fantonus,  and  fome  others,  íuppofe, 
that  thefe  glands  diíbhar^e  a  fluid  of  a 
muejus  natura  i  nto  the  eaviry  of  tlie 
oefophagus  :  feveral  author*  afHrm,  that 
in  dogs  thefe  glands  are  found  tmúút 
and  inhabited  b>y  a  number  of  oblcucr 
and  flerider*red  worms.  SeeDoRSTj.Mj 
VertebríEj  and  Oesopiíagus. 
In  the  abdomen  there  ave  very  confide- 
rabíe  niimbers  of  glands  i  the  largeft  of 
them  h  the  páncreas^  áfter  thtí¡  ip  |>íe 
come  the  gland» lee  renales,  ur  capAiF^. 
atrabi  lárice  \   afrer  thefe  the  maferiacs, 
and  the  interináis  of  Brunner  and  Pey?r 
in  the  ínteílines.    See  Abdomen,  0& 
T fie  glands  of  the  rtomach  are  very  eaiify 
dtítinguiíhable  in  dogs  and  hogS  j  butin 
human  fubjecls,  í  t  is  difRctilt  to  find  them: 
many  anaÉomiíts  have  doubted  thefc. 
Morgagni,  however,  difeovered  ihem  fo 
fairly  in  human  fubjecls,  t|ídt  there  is 
doul>tJeft  ahout  them. 
,  About  the.  vertebra  of  the  lolnp,  rifar 
where  the  receptáculo m  chyJi  h  fttuaied, 
and  about  the  os  facrum,  and  the  d¡v¡- 
fions  of  the  iliac  vefleJs,  are  many  glands 
of  varióos  íizes  and  figures;  they  are 
commonly  called  lumbares  facía?,  tinct 
iliacas,  and  they  have  numerous  lym* 
phaiics  entering  i  nto  them,  and  dífeharg- 
ing  theír  conten  ís  i  nto  the  receptaculuni 
chyVu     The  lumbar  glands  have  been 
fome  times  found  fwelled  to  the  bignefí 
of  a  man's  fift. 

In  tbe  con  cave  part  of  the  líver,  ahout 
the  ingrefs  of  the  vena  portad  and  the 
neck  of  tbe  gall-bladder  $  as  alfo  about 
the  ipleenj  near  the  ingrefs  of  the  ve  (Tete, 
there  are  frequently  feund  congíobJtc 
gíands,  of  about  the  bignefs  of  a  kidney* 
bean  ;  thefe  are  called  by  authors  heparic 
glands,  cyftic  glands,  and  by  other  na m es 
formed  from  the  ñames  of  the  parts  they 
are  near ;  and  they  feem  to  ferve  llie 
lympbatic  veiTels.  See  Lt ver» 
About  the  ieft  o ri fice  of  the  ítonmcJi, 
there  fometimes  alfo  is  found,  according 
to  Vércellonius,  a#  gland  which  he  fifi 
js  equal     i,  kidney-bean  in  fizej  he  alfa 
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faiys  that  it  has  dua$  openíng  into  the 
caviiy  of  the  ítoinach,  Iti  hogs  this 
ohnú  is  very  confpicuous,  but  tu  human 
¿hojeas  it  is  not  fo, 

Manv  authors  have  told  os,  that  in  the 
amentnm,  in  every  part  where  the  fat 
líes,  títere  are  a  number  of  glands  wbofe 
oñíce  i  r  i  $  t  o  terete  i  t.  D  i  flefl  5  on  íhe  ws 
tis  a  few  aboutrthst  part  wbere  it  is  joín* 
ed  to  the  pyíonis  \  and  as  to  the  r*.ft, 
ir  is  not  neceffary  that  ihere  fhould  be 
dáñete,  becauk  there;  is  fat ;  for  jbáf 
máy  be,  and  t=?  indeed3  in  great  a  hun- 
dan ce  ítxieied  immediately  from  the  ar- 
tfries* 

In  the  gaU-bhddeis  oxen  there  are 
citen  found  a  number 1  of  fmatl  glands 
oí  ayellow  eolourj  not  unlike.the  ceru- 
minous  glands  in  the  audírory  pafTage. 
ín  human  fubjeBs  the  femé  kind  of 
glands  are  alfa  íbmetimes  found.  The 
&ladder  and  the  uréter*  nave  alfo  fome- 
times  a  nurjvhtr  qí  ímall  gtands,  but  ihey 
.are  very  indeterminate  ín  number  and 
ílze,  and  ate  not  always  indeed  found 
in  tbe  lame  place,  eipeciatly  about  the 
ureters.  Thofe  about  ihe  bladder  are 
ufiiaEJy  fittiatetj  towa  rds  the  neck  of  it, 
and  are  ib  mermes   toltrably  confpi- 

In  the  parís  of  gen  era t ion  of  man  there 
oeeiir,  t*  Tile  '  glandu'se  Cowperi,  2, 
The  glándulas  Lutri.  And,  3.  Theodo- 
riferous  glands  of"  Tyfon.  See  Penis, 
As  to  thelatter  ones,  thoie  of  them  which 
are  fituated  in  the  interior  pan  of  the 
prepare,  are  mu  di  more  obviólas  lh;m 
thofe  about  tbe  c  orón  re  penis,  wbere  it 
h  very  diffícult.  to  diíling-ui  Tn  them  from 
the  nervous  papílJse  of  the  fame  pvrt, 
4.  Wemeet  with  the  prorratas  j,  The 
glands  of  the  veíicula;  gemina  les  :  but 
r  h  pfe  a  \ *  ra  re  ]  y  lee  n  d  iíHn  £t .  Ter  ra  n  e  ü  s 
alfo  deferibes  fíx  Imall  glands  Ín  the  ure- 
thra  Tvirilis.  See  the  anides  Prepuce, 
f'K.OÍTAr^jVESIGULajand  U&ETHR Ai 
In  the  parís  of  generaüon  in  wamen,  \ve 
pre  to  refer  to  the  number  of  the  gland?, 
7.  Thoí'tt  which  Morgagni  difeovered  in 
the  nymphse  s  tbelé  hítve  a  yery  near  a!ii- 
anee  with  the  glándula  odorifene  of  íhe 
país  in  men.  ^  Aiuhors  telí  us  of 
gbnds  ín  íhe  femóte  ?s  welJ  as  the  nnale 
urethrai  but  the  díJTeaor  mi\  ñná  on]y 
íittle  foramina  and  duíts  in  (he  pJace  of 
tliem.  3.  About  the  extremity  of  tbe 
tirethra,  however,  in  tbe  vagina,  thcie 
are  fometirnes  found  cvitlent  glauds, 
¡iiuated  beneath  tht- m  ;  thefe  as  wetí  as 
fhegl^ndsof  the  n  v  ni  1  > n it,  are  o  ten  v e r v 


turgid  ín  tb&  time  of  parturitíon,  4.  Thé 
ve  fieles  fometirqes  met  with  near  the 
internal  orifice  of  the  uterus,  and  taken 
by  foírifi  fór  a  new  ovary,  are  not  pro- 
ptr]y  glands,  tho*  íbme  people  havebeen 
very  pofitive  tbat  they  were  fuch  ¡  hay- 
irtg  nothíng  of  the  habk  and  peculiar  ap- 
pearance  of  glands,  and  being  in  tiuth 
on!y  vefi^ks,  5.  Some  have  alfo  main- 
fained  that  the  re  are  glands  ín  1  he  u  te- 
nis, by  which  the  mcnítroal  cüfcharges 
are  fecreted  ¡  but  thís  notion  aiifes  o  ni  y 
from  the  falfí'  bypociiefisj  that  where  there 
are  no  glands,  there.  can  be  no  fecretion. 
See  the  artídes  Vagina  and  Uterus. 
Aniong  títe  glands  which  Mong  to  the 
aüiculationSj  and  the  extremítieSj  w* 
are  to  mention  firít  tbe  axiliary  oríes* 
The  inguinal  glands  ;  theíe  laír,  being 
iitnaced  on  each  fide  ín  the  groin  near 
the  crural  vefTels,  are  in  varióos  d¡f~ 
éafés  apt  to  growtumitl,  and  intlamed. 
Abfceíies  ore  often  formed  io  them  ■  but 
thejr  uíe  in  the  body  is  not  eaíily  under- 
ñgod,  3.  The  glmds,  csl^ed  from  theír 
difcoverei  glándulas  Hai  verán  a,  in  ihp 
artiailations ;  tbey  are  alfo  c?dkd  fr©m 
íhe  matter  they  lácrete  glándulas  mueoía?., 
Thefe  are  the  fofteít  of  all  the  glands  ia 
the  body  ;  they  fe  cíe  te  a  mucous  foft 
fluid,  which  feries  ta  lubrícate  the  jointif, 
and  render  thetr  mosioos  ealy,  and  to 
prevent  rheir  growing  dry,  and  cohering 
tggether^     "  1 

About  the  fcapula,  the  flexura  of  tbe 
elbow,  the  hand*  the  knee,  and  the  foot, 
thtre  are  alió  lou nd  here  and  there  fome 
fmall  glands  j  as  alfo  in  fome  places  be- 
tween  and  among  the  ni  úfeles  :  but  as 
thetr  number  and  fjtuarion,  as  well  as 
theír  fíze  and  figure,  are  ver v  üncertain 
and  vari 4 ble j  it  is  not  neceítary  to  re- 
eount  rhen)  here, 

V/e  are,  howeycr,  yeí  to  fpeafc  of  the 
cutaneous  glands.  Verheyen  tellsusj  that 
Steno  had  difeovered,  that  there  is  m 
gland  fituaied  under  evéry  diftinít  oorc 
of  the  íkm,  from  wbence  there  arilee  a 
vcíTel  for  the  conveyance  of  the  inatter 
of  íweat>  which  terminates  at  the  íW- 
fjee  of  tbe  cutis:  and  henee  Verheyen  t 
thongh  he  does  not  fay  that  he  liad  ever 
íeen  any  of  theíe  glands  himfelf,  ven* 
tures  to  give  them  a!  place  among  the 
paits  he  djeferibes  j  and  calis  them  fnb* 
cutaneous  glands,  Tne  poiís  of  the 
íkiii  are  fo  extremely  nnmeious,  that  il\ 
according  to  thefe  authors,  there  were 
a  gland  belongíng  to  every  one  of  thetn, 
¿he  gíands  muft  be  almoñ  iuHnite '  ir* 
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uumber.    But  in  diñe  ilion,  when  che 
cutis  has  been   carelully   dea  red  from 
the  fat  that  is  under  it,  it  is  certain  no 
fudi  glands  are  fren,  either  ín  the  fe- 
para  ted  fat,  or  on  the  lowcr  fu  ría  ce  of 
the  cutís  :  rhere  Tire  índeed  always  fouild 
little  portions  of  the  fat  here  and  there 
íníiuuatíng  thenifelves  into  the  littJe  fo- 
veolas,  or  boles  in  the  cutis ?  but  pieces 
of  fatwíll  be  diftin^uííhed  from  glands, 
wíth  very  Hule  difHculty  by  a  ti  expert 
anatomiít.    From  thís,  and  from  innu- 
merable fe  a  re  h  es  after  thefe  glands,  it 
ap pears,  that  there  are  índeed  no  fuch 
glands  as  trióle  calJed  fubcutaneous.  See 
the  article  Cutis, 
Induratkm  of  tbf  ¡Glands.  Indurated 
fweílings  oí  che  glands  trom  vifddhu- 
raours,  which  at  length  turn  callous  and 
cancerous,  anfe  ftom  an  obftru  ilion  of 
the  véfTehj  efpecially  in  the  glands/  and 
from  thick  grofs  humcuts,    They  are 
known  from  hard  tumoms,  whkh  are  ge- 
nerally  moveabie  and  indolent :  ín  tbis 
Jlate  they  are  called  tndurated  glands  ; 
and  íf  they  do  not  digeft  and  fuppurate  iri 
a-íhort  time,  they  grow  h  arder,  and  aré 
called  fcinhousg!and<:  andifíheíe,  cfpe- 
cialiy  in  the  breaíb3  begin  to  con  ode  and 
are  palnful,  they  aje  termed  careino- 
mata,  or  inclpient  occult  caneers,  See 
ihe  aitides  Scí$rhus  and  Cajíce*. 
The  indmated  glands  of  the  neck  in 
boys  procecd  from  vorsciiy  and  a  batí 
diet,  wh^ch,  accürttíng  to  Hcifkr,  are  to 
be  cured  by  torre&ing  the  corrupt  hu- 
mours ,  by  ex  tunal  excrcife,  by  the  forcé 
pf  nature,  and  a  length  of  time:  when 
this  ís  not  performed,  and  they  ín  créate 
and  mukiply,  thcybecome  fcrcmhulous, 
and  are  caiíed  the  king's  evil ;  when 
they  are  la/ge,.  ihey  are  calied  flrumíC  : 
but  thífe  ate  feliJom  indurated  gbnds, 
büt  ramer  tunicated   humours,  which 
contain  vario  us  Dad  liurnohrs  in  ba^s,, 
and  íncreafe  to  a  wonderful  ^2e, 
chicíng  difieren  t  grievous  evilsÉ    See  the 
article?,  Pjet,  Exercise,Scrophula? 

tí  is  cuftomaiy  to  aüempt  the  cure  by 
varío  ns  extern  al  remedies,  but  tbefé  are 
fcarcely  fufRcicnt,  wíthout  corseciing  the 
intem]^^^*  pí  the  humours  ;  for  other- 
wífe  t hay "  genera t'Jy  grow  worfe*  The 
-  remedies  for  imuiratcd  gí antis  srcí  emolr 
•iients  and"  difiolvcrits  '5  fnch  as  i  he  inftj- 
íions  ar.d  decoíUcns  of  rtfolving  root?3 
woodf,  and  h^rhsj  laken  twice  br  t brice 
a  day  i  ílich  as  the  roots  of  íaríapai  illa, 
V-i^h  guaiacum  ;  oí  the  xoot^  oí  lar  (apa - 


rilhj  cbjpa,  and  faifa Pras-wood  j  or  t>F 
the  roots  of  Tcroplvularia  or  vincetoxicum  * 
Jikewife  a  decocción  of  guaíacum^  wjth 
Jíqnonce-rofir,  wíth  the  inlufion  and  de- 
coélion  of  rofemary  wíth  fugar.  Síe  the 
articles  Emollients,  Dissolvbkts 
&c. 

Befides  thefe,  fuch  powders  as  attennatc 
the  vifeid  bloodj  í'uch  as  the  pul  vis  ad 
ftrumasj  of  the  anguila n  difpenfatory,  to 
which  njay  be  added  a  gTain  of  ciiniahar 
or  mercunus  dulcís  ;  líkewjfe  the  Crucie 
powder  of  antimony,  eípecially  whh  a 
grain  of  mercurius  dnlcis  íñ  every  dofe, 
which  is  very   ufeful  Ín  difíblviog  the 
glands  ín  the  neck  of  boys.    The  powdtrr 
of  miílepedes,  from  half  a  fcruple  tO  Ei 
fcruple,  with  a  graín  ofmercurius  dulcís, 
is  ítn  approved  remedy  in  tbíá  cafe,  aRdin 
hard  tumours  of  the  vi  fcei  a.  Some  grestly 
praífe  ethiops  mineral  ■  which  remedies 
are  to  be  continued  a  long  wriile,  Asto 
diet?  all  auftere,  crude,  groft  ílatüknt 
aliment  is  to  be  avoided  i  winter  pot- 
herbs,  pulfe,  and  the  like.    The  quan- 
tity  of  food  íhould  likewife  be  leüened, 
cokl  unwholfoTne  aír  avoided^  as  well 
as  fadnefs  and  reíl ;  exiernally,  limpU 
fpirit  of  wine  applied  bot,  or  camphe- 
rated  vyíth  a  |fttle  faífron  ,  likewife  re- 
foSutnt  plalleri?  with  mercury,  asalfodi- 
geítíve  bags  of  fragrant  herbs  and  flQwers* 
Dedier  greatiy  recommends  bot  fea-fani 
applied  to  feirthous  breafls.    Some  com- 
mend  oil  of  bi  ícks  and  the  balfam  of 
fulphor  ofRulandus,  if  rnhbcd  ofkn  in 
a        there  wíth  j  in  the  rcom  of  which 
may  be  applied  a  diftílled  oil  of  foap, 
petrolo  iniij   dog's  fat,  and  the  marti-4 
ointnient  i  aftep  which  a  plaíler  of  guru- 
ammoniac,  cr  foap,  or  nielílot,  ol  ]p£j- 
ma  ceti  muft  be  laid  thereqn  j  when  the 
íumour  is  Ibftened,  a  plaíter  ofoxycro- 
ceum  may  be  propei  ly  ufed» 
But  when  the  íalivaS,  niaxillary,  or  pá- 
roli d  glands  are  indurated,  and  the  ft- 
vera]  remedies  already  lne.it tioñed  prove 
unfuccefsí  ul,  in  order  to  preíei  ve  llie  pa- 
lien t  from  oíhefwife  inevitable  deítrvic-. 
tíon,  the  dangerous  operation  of  extii» 
patEitg  thefe  glands  mkili  be  aitempted,  in 
which  great  care  and  attention  is  requir- 
ed,  as  they  acíhere  to  con  fi  de  ra  ble  bmncks 
of  the  carotid  artery  *  and  that,  ie  ex- 
tirpating  them,  the  palitnt  may  bleed-tq 
dL^tlij  if  noí  preyented  by.tbe  linrid  of 
^../kílful   O])era.tor.  '.For  the  operatíen 
Htiíler  direas, ,  that  the  ftirgeon  be  6rf( 
pí'bvided  with  ^  good  fíyptjc-liqt:^  W?it| 

á  hrge  c^uantiiy  of  \mt3  ¡iñea-Vagíj  a 
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™ff  bal),  as  alfo  Tome  tíiTck  cdhipíéfles,  For  tbe  cure  of  the  glánders,  Morílmef7 

each  largec  than  the  other,  and  a  roller  gives  the  foltowing  receípt. 

0f  3bout  fix  ells  long:  rhefe  being  pro-  Take  a  pint  of  children'q  chambcr-lyef 

vidcd,  the  patíent  ís  to  bs  fea  te  d  in  a  two  cunees  of  oil  of  túppeñtlne  ¡  ha]fa 

proper  Ughf,  wijth  bis  head  and  hands  fe-  pint  of  white  wine  vinegarj  four  cunees 

cu red  by  aSiftants  i  then   tbe   jfiirgéoii  of  flówer  of  brimftone  $  half  a  handful  1 

epens  the  integumento  by  a  longitudinal  o( rué  1  boi3  this  compoUííon  till  it  comes 

incificn,   and,   frtreíng    théin   carefiilly  to  a  pint,  and  give  ic  to  the  horfe  faít- 

iVomihe  tumou r,  divides  iheir  conne&ing  ing  ;  and  let  him  faft  after  it  Üx  bouii 

artertes  $  be  re  u  pop  tbe  blood  ni  mes  forth  from  mear,  and  twclve  fro  ru  water, 

fo  ímpttuQuííy,  that  near  a  peund  wíll  GLA>ÍDIVESj  a  city  and  biíbop's  fee  of 

be  bit,  befo  re  the  furgeon  can  lay  down  Provence,  in  France,  fituated  on  ihe  river 

bis  kniíVj  and  apply  the  dreíílngs  í  there-  Var,  twenty-  fix  miles  north-  weíl  of  Nice  : 

ib  re,  to  lave  tbe  patíent,  and  iupprefs  eaít  long.  é°  40^  north  lau  44o. 

the .:h$morrtiage,  he  múlt  couftantly  ap-  GLANDULAK,  or  Giakdulous,  s- 

ply  a  bundie  of  the  linen-rags,  dipped  mohp  ahatómííis,    See  Gundulous» 

in  íty pric ,  and  prc fs  í  h  em  d  n fe  u  p o n  t b e  GL A 3N DULE >  clandulaj  a  te rm  tí  fed 

divíded  arteries  ;  the  remaining  eavity  of  by  anatomríts  to  exprefs  a  ñml\  glanda 

the  wound  muft  be  vell  filíed  with  dry  See  the  artícte  Glan  D. 

lint  and  rags,  pieífed  clofe  with  bis  fin*  GLANDUXOÜS»  íbmetfring  abounding 

gers,  o  ver  which  muít  be  impofed  a  large  with  or   partaking  of   the  nature  of 

píéce  bf  puff-ballj  with  three  or  four  glands.    See  the  anide  Glanik 

comprefTeíj  eacb  larger  than  the  other  $  Glanddlous  edoy,  glandnlofum  corpuf9 

the  wbüíe  heíng  at  Jaft  fecured  by  tbe  a  ñame  by  whícti  fome  cali  tlie  proftatae, 

fafeía  noítofa,  commonly  ufecjL  for  arte-  See  the  article  Prost  AT-ffi* 

riotomy  in  tbe  temples  :  Jaííly,  ít  is  tp  Glandulotjs  roots,  among  gardenerí* 

bt  oblVi  ved,  that  when  tbe  tumour  ís  im-  &c.  denotes  fuch  tuberofe  ones  as  ar« 

commonly  large,  it  may  be  more  conve-  conne6ted  togetber  by  fmall  fibrest  See 

niínt  to  make  a  crucifoim  incifion  thro*  tbe  article  RoOT. 

the  integuments,  by  wkicb  the  tumour  GLANS»  acorn,  m  natural  biítory,  Seo 

may  be  exti  a£led  more  eafily  than  by  a  ACOHN* 

longitudinal  one.    See  Styptic,  Ban-  Glans,  in  anatomy,  tbe  anterior extremltj 

DagEj  Cyst,  Tumou  a,  &c.  of  tbe  penis,  called  by  other  diíferent 

For  the  treamient  of  the   vVound,  fee  ñames,  as  the  bead  of  the  penis,*  the  nut 

tbe  artide  Wound.  of  rhe  penis,  and  the  balanus  of  the  penis, 

With  regard  to  tbe  ufe  of  fea. water  in  See  the  anide  Penis, 

riiforders  of  the  glands,  fee  ibe  article  The  glans  is  compofed  of  the  epidermis 

Sea.  and  Che  eorpus  c  averno  fu  m,  wbich  is 

GLANDERS,  ín  the  manege,  2.  difeafe  in  continnous  with  tbe  uretbra.    See  tire  ar- 

horfes,  cenfilting  of  a  thick,  flímy,  cor-  ticles  Epidermis  and  Corpus»  Sfc* 

rupt  humour,  iunning  from  tbe  noftriís,  Its  forface  ís  very  fmooth  and  polifhed, 

of  a  di  rieren  t  colour,  according  to  the  aod  is  very  fenfible  to  tbe  touch,  whích 

diíferent  degrees  of  malignity,  or  as  h  owing  to  a  jnul tiende  of  nervous  pa- 

the  infecí  ion  has  been  of  a  fiiorter  or  pillee  dillnbuted  al  l  o  ver  it  j  and  are 

longer  coníimiance  ¡  betng  white,  yel-  moft  obvious  when  the  penis  is  ere£led» 

Jowj  green,  black,  or  bloouy,  In  the  front  of  Ít  ís  the  methra,  and  im- 

Authois  aferibe  thís  dííeafe'  to  various  medíately  under  ís  ihfected  the  Fraanum 

cíiüfes;  fome  to  ínfeclicn  ;  others,  toa  or  frenulum  of  the  penis,    The  pofterior 

dííorder  of  the  lungs  5  others,  to  the  exEremíty  of  the  glans,  with  its  neck  be- 

fpleen  5  fome  to  the  liverj  and  oiher^  to  hind,  ís  dillinguimed  by  the  ñame  of  the 

the  brain.    After  it  has  been  of  fo  long  corona.    See  artieie  CoaofíA. 

a  ftanding,  as  that  the  mater  is  become  Glans  js  alio  ufed  to  denote  the  tip  or 

of  a  blackiíh  colour,  which  is  ufuaily  in  extremity  of  the  clitoris,  from  its  re* 

íes  laít  ílage,  they  fuppofe  it  to  come  femblance  both  in  formand  ufe  to  that  of 

ííom  the  fpine  5  and  henee  they  edi  ic  rhe  penis*  The  principal  difference  con- 

tte  mourning  of  the  chine*  íiífs  in  this>  that  it  is  not  perforated  as  is 

Kernels  and  knots   are  ufualíy  found  the  ghns  of  the  penis*    This  glans  ¡a 

under  the  caul  in  this  diibrder  j  and  as  alíb  covered  with  a  preputium  formed  of 

theie  grow  bígger  and  more  inflamed>  the  inner  m embrane  of  üie  labia-  See 

fe  the  glanders  increaíc  more,  the  article  Clitori$, 
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jClaKs  ís  aifo  lakm  for  ítrümo'us,  or 
fcrophuíous  turbors. 

It  alfo  íignifies  a  íuppofitory,  or  peffary. 

GLARÍ?.  the  capital  of  one  of  the  can- 
tone of  Switzerland,  of  the  fame  natne, 
tbe  i  xi  habí  tan  es  of  wlucb  are  bota  pro- 
leí*»  nt  and  popijh  :  it  i$  fituated  tjiirty- 
fve  miles  fouth  eaft  of  Zurkh,  irt  <¡aíí 
3ong.  9o,  and  north  lat>  47*. 

ÍELASGOW,  a  large  city  of  Scotlapd, 
fituated  ivi  Lanerklhíre,  or  Cydefdale, 
on  the  river  CJyde,  twenty  miles  noitb- 
weíl  of  Lanerk,  and  forty  miles  wtft 
of  Edinburgh,  in  4°  S',  weit  long,  and 
55o  5',  north  lat, 

This  is  one  óf  the  moíl  elegant  towns  Tn 
Scotland.  It  has  an  univeifny,  and  a 
good  foreígn  trade. 
GLASS,  *vitntm>  a  tranfparent,  brittle» 
fafiitíous  body,  pioduced  by  the  afilón 
of  fire  upen  a  fixt  faít  and  fand,  oí  ftone, 
tbat  résdily  melts, 

The  chémiíis  hold,  that  there  i<  no  body 
but  may  be  vitrjfied»  'or  converted  inta 
glaf$i  being  the  laít  efFecl:  of  fiie,  as 
all  its  forcé  is  not  able  to  carry  the  cbange 
of  any  natural  body  beyond  its  vitrifi- 
cad on* 

An  tiqkiiy  dnd  hipoiyof  G  l  á  s  s .  Wh  e  ri  \  or 
by  whom,  the  art  of  making  glafs  was 
fhll  found  out  ís  Uncertain :  fome  will 
}iave  it  invented  befóse  the  fleod ;  but 
tvitbout  any  proof.  Neri  traces  theanti- 
«|«íty  of  thi*  art  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Job ;  but  Dr.  Merret  wilí  have  ít  as  an- 
liéiít  as  eithcr  potíery,  or  the  making  of 
bricks  s  becaufe  that  a  íeiln  of  bi  icks  can 
Jcarce  be  bu  rnt,  or  a  batch  of  pottery  be 
amade,  but  Tome  of  thehrirks  and  ihewaje 
y*r\W  be  at  leaít  fuperficfally  turned  toglafsj 
fb  that  it.muít  have  been  known  at  the 
building  of  Babel,  and  as  long  before  as 
t h e  m a k í n g  o f  b r  1  c ks  was  ü .  fed .  It  muft 
have  been  known,  confeq uently,  ainong 
the  Egyphans,  when  the  ífraelítes  weie 
employed  by  them  ín  making  brick$- 
Ot  this  kind,  no  donbtj  was  that  fofhl 
£tafs  inentioned  by  Ferrant,  Imperat, 
k>  be  found  under-gronnd  in  places 
whei-e  great  íres  had  been,  TheÉgyp* 
tíans  indeed  boaíf,  th??t  this  art  was 
tdaght  tbém  by  the  great  Hermesj 
Ari  ¿opilan  es,  ,Arjftptle^  Alcxaritfíír 
Aph rodiíjeusj  Lucreríus,  and  John  the 
divide,  put  os  out  of  aü  doubt  tbat 
glaff  was  in  ule  ín  thtírdayf, 
Vilay  relatesj  that  u  was  firft  difeovered 
accidenta II v  in  Syrín,  at  the  momb  of 
tke  ríyer  Í5elufj  by  certa  in  merchants 
tiilvüt},  thithcr  by  a  ílorm  at  íta,  who> 
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being  obliged  to  continué  theres  and 
dreís  [he ír  viftucils,  by  makíng  ü  me  Cfl 
the  gronhd,  w\wi  e  thtre  was  great  píen ty 
of  the  berb  kali  5  that  plant  bi>rring  ta 
afheíj  its  falts  míxed  and  incarporaíed 
with  fünd,  or  flones  ñt  to  víívify,  ^¿ 
prodncéd  gtafs  ;  that  ibis  aceídem  being 
known,  the  peopk  of  Sídonj  in  tbat 
Aeighbourhor  d,  aíT$5Ted  the  work,  ím- 
proved  the  liint,  and  brought  it  into  vtfe  j 
and  tbat  this  an  has  been  impío v¡  ng  ever 
fin  ce. 

Ven  i  ce,  for  many  years,  excelled  ají 
Europe  ín  the  fineneís  of  its  gtafíes,  but 
of  late  ihe  French  and  Engliíli  have  ex* 
ctlled  ihe  Venét  tans,  fo  that  we  areno 
louger  fupplied  with  thjs  commodity  íroiu 
abroad,  * 

Natttre  and charafiers  of  Glass,  Natu ra- 
iífts  are  divided  ín  what  clafs  of  bodies  to 
rank  glafs  t  fome  making  ít  a  concrete 
jníce  j  others  a  {tone  $  oltoet  &  again  ratík 
it  amóñg  feni i^metals  j  but  Dr.  Merret 
obferve$>  that  the  fe  are  all  natural  pro- 
dn¿tions,  whereas  glafs  is  3  faclitious 
compoundj  produced  by  ííie,  and  never 
found  sn  the  earth,  but  only  the  fand 
and  ílone  that  form  ít  3  ihat  metala 
areformed  by  n  a  t  li  1  e  into  certain  fppcies; 
and  that  fire  only  produces  them,  by  its 
faculty  of  fe  para  tí  ng  heterogeneour,  and 
uniting  homogéneo us  bodies  :  whereas 
it  produces  glafs,  by  uniiíng  heteroge- 
neons  matter,  <vi%,<  faltand  fand>  o F  both 
which  it  evidentíy  confias  j  100  Ib.  weight 
of  fand  yielding  abó  ve  150  %m  of  glafs* 
The  lame  learned  doclor  gives  us  a  pre- 
ctfe  and  acema  te  e  numera  tí  on  of  the  fe- 
ve  ral  characlérSí  or  pro  per  tí  es  of  glafs* 
whfrtby  it  ís  diftinguifhed  í'rptxt  all  oiher 
botlies,  Lri^-  i,  That  it  ís  an  artificial 
concrete  of  faJt  and  fand,  or  ífones.  i¿ 
Fufible  by  ftrong  fire.  5/  When  füfetf, 
tenacíous  and  coherent.  4.  It  óon  not 
w  a  fte  n  or  confume  i  ti  t  h  e  tire  „  5 .  Wheá 
meS  ted,  it  cleives  to  iron.  6,  When  it 
ís  red  hotr  it  ¡2  ducllle,  and  may  be 
fafhioned  into  any  form  5  but  not  palle- 
able  ;  and  capa  ble  of  bting  blown  into 
a  hollcwnefsj  which  no  minqal  is*  7. 
Fran  g  i  bí  e  w  h  en  t  h  íri ,  w  i  thou  t  an  nea  1  ing* 
8  FríaUe,  when  ccld,  9.  Díaphasious* 
wjiether  hot  or  cokL  10/  Flexible  and 
fbíílc.  iJ,  Difloluble  by  cold  and 
moi ilute,  1  ^,  Only  capabje  of  btbg 
graven  or  cut  with  a  diamond,  or  other 
hard  ñone:  and  emery,  13.  Heceivqs 
arsy  dye  or  colotir  both  ext&rnally  and  iti- 
ternalíy.  14.  Not  diíT^luble  by 
fortis,  aqua  regia,  ql  aiercury,  ís* 
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JJéTttier  add  juices  ñor  any  other  matter 
extraft  either  col  oh  taíle,  or  any  other 
qiiaiity  from  ít.  ló.  Admíts  of  poliíli- 
¡,yer,  17*  Ncither  lofes  weight  ñor  fub- 
ílance  by  the  Jongtíl  and  molí  frequent 
afe.  18.  Gives  íufion  to  other  metáis, 
aT1n  fofes  them.  19*  The  moft  pliable 
thíng  in  the  world^  and  that  which  beít 
recains  the  faíliion  glvett  ít.  zo,  Not 
cauable  of  being  calcii  e  ).  21.  An  open 
gjafs  faeing  filiad  with  water  in  the  fum* 
meivtimc,  will  gather  drops  of  water  011 
tbe  outfide*  juft  fo  lar  as  the  water  on 
tlie  inlicte  reaches  y  and  r  neríon^s  hreath. 
blown  orí  it  wiil  maniFeítly  moifien  it, 
Szt  Litde  glafs  balls  filled  with  warer, 
mercviry,  and  ochcr  hquor,  and  thrown 
into  the  tire;  as  a  lío  drops  of  green  glafa 
beíng  broken,  will  fty  afundtr  with  a 
great  noiie.  23.  Ndirher  wine,  bter^ 
ñor  any  other  liquor,  will  make  ít  mufly, 
or  change  íts  colour,  or  niít  it,  24,  It 
may  be  cemented,  as  ftones  and  metáis, 
35,  A  drinking  glafs,  par  ti  y  filled  with 
water,  and  rubbed  orí  the  brim  with  a 
wet  finger,  yields  mufical  notes,  highcr 
or  lower  as  the  glafs  is  more  or  lefs  fülí, 
and  will  make  the  liquor  friík  and  Jeap, 

Materials  for  makhig  of  Glass.  Tb* 
materials  vvhereof  'ghfs  is  made,  we  nave 
akeady  mentioned  to  be  falt  and  fand, 
or  Jtones,  The  fak  htrre  nfed,  is  pro- 
eured  from  a  fort  of  afiles,  brought 
from  the  Le  van  t,  called  p  o!  verme,  or 
rochetta  5  which  a  ibes  are  thofe  of"  a 
fort  of  water-plañí,  called  kalí,  cut 
down  in  fumtner,  dried  in  the  fun,  and 
burnt  in  heaps,  eitber  011  tbe  gronnd,  or 
on  iron-grates  \  the  a  ibes  falling  into  a 
pi  r,  grow  into  a  hard  maís,  or  ílone,  fit 
íbr  ufé,  See  Kali  and  PolveRine. 
To  extraft  the  fak,  thefe  afiles,  or  poU 
verine,  are  powdered  and  fifted,  then  put 
iñia  boíling  water,  and  the  re  kept  ti  11 
one  thkd  oí  tbe  water  be  con  Ib  me  d  ;  the 
whole  beíng  ítiiTüd  np,  from  time  to 
time,  that  ihe  a  Ibes  m^y  incorpórale 
*ith  the  finid,  and  al)  its  faks  be  ex- 
tracíed  ¡  then  the  veffel  is  filled  up  with 
new  water,  and  botled  ov^r  againt  till 
one  hálf  be  confumed  ;  wbat  rtmaíns  Es 
a  íbrt  of  lee,  l\ rongly  ímpregnated  witb 
falt.  This  lee,  boiled  o  ver  again  in 
frclhcoppers,  thkkens  in  about  twtnty- 
four  hours,  and  íhools  its  falt  \  which  h 
to  ha  ladled  out,  as  ít  ílioois,  snto  earíben 
pansj  and  thence  mío  wooden  fats  todratn 
and  dvy,  Ttiis  done,  iris  grofsfy  pound- 
ed^  and  thus  pot  in  a  fort  of  oven,  caUed 
to\£Mt  todry.    It  may  be  added,  rhat 
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tbere  are  other  plants,  be II des  kaFt,  whícfí 
yield  a  falt  fít  for  glaís  ;  fuch  are  íbe 
alga  or  fca-weed,  the  common  way- 
tbiflle,  brainble,  bops,  wormwood, 
woad,  tobáceo,  fern,  and  the  whoie 
legu  minóos  tribe,  as  pea  fe,  be-ms,  Sfr* 
See  the  articles  Ashiís,  ShúTt  Ex- 
thactton,  Alga, 
The  fand  or  ftone,  called  by  üie  artiñs 
Tarto,  is  the  fecond  ingredient  in "glaft/ 
and  that  which  gíves  it  the  body  and 
mtnnefs.  Thefe  ííones,  Agrícola  oh- 
ferves,  muft  he  fucb  as  will  f\\fe ;  and'of 
thefe  íuch  as  are  whTte  and  tranfparenc 
are  beft  j  fo  that  cryltal  challengcs  the 
pre  ceden  ty  of  aM  other  See  the  ai ti  cíes 
Crvstal  and  Tarso. 
At  V^oice  they  chíefly  ufe  a  íbrt  of 
pebble,  fonnd  in  the  river  Tefino,  re^ 
íémblíng  wbke  marb!ep  and  called  cno- 
golo.  Indeed  Ant.  Neri  aíTnres  m,  that 
al!  ftones  which  will  Itrike  fite  with  íteeJ# 
areft  to  vitrífy  t  but  Dr.  Merret  íbews, 
that  tbere  are  íbme  exceptions  from  this 
rule.  Flínts  are  admirable  5  and  whea 
calcined,  powdered,  and  fearced,  malee 
a  puré  white  cryílallins"  metal  :  Jjüt  the 
expence  oí"  preparing  thcm  mS^the 
mafter$  of  oor  glals-honfes  fpa^Bff  of 
their  ufe.  Where  proper  üones  canoot 
be  fo  conveníentty  had,  fand  is  uífed; 
which  íhould  he  wbite,  and  fmall,  aná 
wdl  waíhed,  befo  re  it  be  appiied  :  fuck 
ís  níually  fonnd  in  the  niouths  and  íides 
of  river$p  Oyr  glafs*houíes  are  furniíh- 
ed  with  a  fine  fand  for  cryftafe  from 
Maidftone,  the  fame  with  that  ufed  for 
fand-boxes,  and  in  ícouring  $  and  with 
a  coarfer  for  green  glafs  from  Woo Uvicb* 
For  cryftal  glafs,rf  to  ico  \%  of  tarfoj 
poimded  fine,  they  put  i  30Í0  of  falt  of 
polverine;  míx  them  together,  and  put 
them  into  the  calcar,  a  fort  of  reverbera- 
tory  fu  mace,  being  firft  wellj  heated* 
Here  they  remain  baktng,  frymg,  and 
calcining,  for  íive  hours,  during  which 
tbe  wo:k man  kesps  míxing  them  with  a 
rake,  to  make  them  incorpórate  s  when 
taken  out,  tbe  mixture  is  called  frit,  or 
bollíto.  SeeFRix  and  Bolli  ro. 
It  may  be  further  bbferved,  that  ghfs 
might  be  made  by  immediateiy  mdting 
the  materíals  without  thu$  calcining,  aná 
making  them  frit  i  but  the  operación 
wouEd  be  much  more  tedtous. 
A  glafs  much  harder  than  any  prepared 
in  the  common  way  may  be  made  by 
means  of  bórax,  in  the  followmg 
manner,  Take  fonr  ounces  of  bórax^ 
und  a»  cunse  óf  fine  wtake  ihnd,  redu« 
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sed  to  powder,  and  melt  them  together 
in  a  large  clofe  crucible  fct  in  a  wind  fur- 
ria ce,  kecping a ftrong fire for ha! tan  bour : 
Hi en  cake  ont  the  crucible,  and  wben  cold, 
break  it  j  and  there  wili  be  found  at  the 
bottom  a  hard,  puré  glafs,  capa  ble  of 
cutting  common  glafs  almoft  like  a  dia- 
mond.  This  experímént  duly  varíed, 
fays  Dr.  Shaw,  may  Jead  to  fome  con- 
fiderable  improvements  in  the  art  of 
giafsf  enamels,  and  artificial  gems.  Tt 
ihews  us  an  expedítious  method  of  mak- 
ing  glafs  wíthüut  the  ufe  of  íixed  falts, 
whích  has  genera  I  ly  been  thought  an 
effential  ingredient  in  glafs,  and  wírich  is 
the  ingredient.  that  gives  common  glafs 
its,  foftneísj  and  it  is  noc  yet  known, 
whether  calcined  cryflal,  or  other  füb- 
ña n cea,  being  added  to  this  falt,  ínítead 
of  fand,  it  míght  not  make  a  glafs  ap- 
proaching  to  the  nature  of  a  dianiond# 
See  the  ai  cicle  Gem» 

¥mds  of  Glass,  Of  thefe  materiaís  we 
Jiave  many  forts  of  glafs  made*  which 
may  principal  ly  be  diftinguifhed  accord- 
ing  to  their  beauty;  as  the  cryüal  flint 
fújgS'  the  eryftal  white  glafs,  the  green 
fflft'  and  the  bótele  glafs,  Ágain  thefe 
forts.  are  diftinguiíhed  by  their  feveral 
ufes  5  as  píate  or  coach-gla/Tes,  lookíngp 
glaffes,  optic-glafFes,  whích  are  made 
of  the  firtt  fort.  The  fecond  fbrt  ín  dudes 
crown*  glafs,  toys,  phials,  drinking  glaf- 
fes, The  tliírd  fort  is  well  known 
by  i  ta  colour,  and  ihe  fecond  by  its  farmP 

Balas  cvhured  GlaSs  is  nwde  ihus :  put 
ínto  a  pot  crj  ítal  frit»  thrice  waíhed  in 
'water $  tinge  this  with  manganeíe  pre- 
pared  into  a  clear  purple  :  to  this  add 
alumen  cativum  ftfted  fine  in  fmall  quan- 
ttties,  and  at  leve  ral  times  ;  this  will 
make  the  glafs  grow  yellowtfh,  and  a 
little  reddiíh,  but  not  blackí/h,  and  al- 
ways  dífíipates  che  manganeíe*  The  kífc 
time  you  add  man  gánele,  give  no  more 
of  the  alumen  cativum,  unlefs  the  colour 
be  too  fulh  Thus  wül  the  glafs  be  ex. 
aftly  of  the  colour  of  the  balas-ruby. 

Red  Glass.  A  blood-red  glafs  may  be 
made  ín  the  foilowing  manner¡  put  íix 
pgunds  of  glafs  of  lead,  and  ten  pounds 
of  common  gíafs  ínto  a  pot  glazed 
wíth  white  glafs  :  when  tbe  whale  is 
boiled  and  refined,  add,  by  imall  quan* 
tUies,  and  at  final  1  dlítances  of  lime, 
copper  calcíned  to  a  rednefs,  as  mnch  ass 
en  repeated  proofs,  i s  . found  fufficient  ; 
Ib  en  add  tarfarin  powder  by  fmaü  quan- 
tities  a,t  a  úme,  tíll  ihe  glafí  is  becorae 
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as  red  es  blood  ;  and  continué  addfag 


one  or  otber  of  the  ingredients  till  the 
colour  is  quite  perfeít, 
Telhiu  Glass.  Jt  is  a  neceíTary  remark 
in  glafs  making,  tbat  the  cryftal-glafs 
made  with  falt  that  has  an  admixture 
tartar  will  never  receive  the  true  gold 
yellow,  though  it  will  all  other  col ours: 
for  yellow  glafs,  thcrefote>  a  fal  t  muft  be 
pre pared  from  polveríne,  or  pot-aíhes 
alone  to  make  the  glafs. 
Turmim  ftr  i  be  m&king  Glass,  In  this 
roanufaílure,  the  re  are  three  fotts  of 
fumaces*  one  called  qalcftrf  is  for  the 
frít,  the  fecond  ís  for  working  the  glafs, 
the  third  ferves  to  anneal  the  glafs,  and 
is  called  tbe  leer.  See  Fdrnace. 
Tbe  calcar  A3  (píate  CXIII,  fig.  3.) 
re  fe  m  bles  an  oven  ten  feet  long,  feven 
broad,  and  two  deep  :  the  fu  el,  wlu'ch 
in  England  is  fea  coal,  ís  put  into  a 
trench  on  one  fide  of  the  furnace  ¡  and 
the  fíame  reverberating  from  the  roof 
upon  the  frif,  calcines  it.  The  glafs- 
furnace,  or  working  fui  nace  B>  is  round, 
of  three  yards  di  a  meter,  and  two  higli  j 
or  thus  proportioned.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  oí  whlch  ts  vanlted, 
Tbe  lower  parí:  C  is  properly  called  Ihe 
crown,  and  is  made  in  tbat  form.  lea 
ufe  is  to  keep  a  briík  fire  of  coal  and 
wood,  whích  is  never  put  out,  Tht 
mouili  of  it  is  called  tbe  bocea.  Theie 
are  feveral  boles  in  the  arch  of  this 
trown,  throvgh  whích  the  fia  me  pañc3 
into  the  fecond  vauk,  or  partition,  and 
revé rbera tes,  into  the  pots  niled  wirh  the 
ingredients  above-merstioned.  Rnund 
the  infides  are  eight  or  more  pots  placd, 
and  piling  pots  on  them,  The  number  of 
pots  ís  aKvays  donble  that  of  tbe  bocees 
D,  ormouths,  or  of  the  number  of  work- 
men,  that  each  may  have  pne  pot  rthntd 
to  work  out  of,  and  another  for  metal  to 
refine  in,  while  he  Works  011 1  of  the 
other,  Through  the  working  boles  the 
metal  is  taken  out  of  the  pois>  and  the 
pots  are  put  ínto  the  fu  mace,  and  tilde 
boles  are  ílopped  with  moveable  covets 
made  of  lute  and  brick,  to  fereen  ihe 
w ork  m e ns  ey es  from  th e  feorch i n g  fia m e s. 
On  each  fide  of  the  bocea,  or  moutb,  t* 
a  bocarella,  or  little  bole,  out  of  whidi 
colon  red  glafs,  or  finar  metal  t  is  taken 
from  tbe  piling  pot*  Abo  ve  thís  overr, 
tbere  is  the  third  oven  or  leer,  about 
five  or  íix  yards  long,  where  the  vefTíls, 
or  g!afs>  is  annealled,  or  cooled :  this 
part  conÉfts  of  a  Sower,  bífwles  the  ker 
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f  íuto  which  the  ñame  afcends  from  the 
fuVnace,  The  to^cr  has  two  mouths, 
through  which  the  glaííes  are  put  in  wkh 
a  forkj  and  fct  on  the  floor  or  boitom  : 
but  they  are  drawn  out  en  iron  pans, 
called  fraches,  tbrough  the  leer,  to  cool 
by  degrees^  fo  that  they  are  quite  cold 
by  thí  time  tbey  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
leer,  which  enters  the  farofd,  or  roorn 
y/he  re  the  glnÜes  are  to  be  ttowed. 
But  the  green  glafs  furnace  is  fquarej 
and  at  each  angie  it  has  an  arch  for  an^ 
nealing,  or  cooling  the  gJafTes,  The 
metal  is  wrought  on  two  oppofite  lides, 
and  on  the  other  two  they  have  their 
culoim,  into  which  are  made  Jinnet 
boles,  ,íor  the  fire  to  come  frqm  the  fur- 
nace ta  bake  the  frit,  and  to  difcharge 
ihe  fmokei  Fires  are  made  in  the  arches 
%o  anneal  'the  work,  fo  that  the  whole 
procefs  is  done  in  one  furnace. 
Tríete  furhaees  muft  not  be  of  brtck, 
but  of  hará  fandy  ítones,  In  France, 
they  buÜd  the  outfide  of  bríck,  and  tha 
íoner  part  to  bear  the  ñre  is  made  of  a 
fort  of  fulleas  earth,  or  toba  ce  o -pipe 
clay,  of  whích  earth  they  alfa  make  their 
rndting-pots. 

Mr.  Blancourt  obferves,  that  the  worít 
and  rpugheft  work  In  this  art,  is  the 
cbaiiging  the  pots,  when  they  are  worn 
out,  or  cracked,  In  this  c^fe  the  great 
woikmg  hole  muft  be  uncoWed  ;  ihe 
faulty  poí  muft  he  taken  out  wiih  iron 
hopks  and  forks,  and  á  new  one  muíl  be 
fücedily  putin  irs  place,  thro'  rbe  ñames, 
by  ihe  hands  only.  For  this  work,  the 
man  guards  himfelf  wkh  a  ganuent 
made  of  fkins,  in  ihe  íhape  of  a  pan- 
tabón,  that  covers  hím  all  but  hiseyes, 
and  is  made  as  wet  as  pofllble  ;  the  eyes 
are  defended  with  a  proper  fort  of  glafs, 
jtiJIruMefits for  making  ¿f  Glass.  The  in- 
ilruments  made  ufe  of  in  this  work, 
may  be  redúced  to  tliofe  thai  follow»  A 
blowing  pipe,  made  of  iron,  about  two 
feei  a  cid  a  ha  i  f  long,  with  a  wooden 
handle,  An  iron  rod  to  take  up  the 
glafsj  after  it  is  hlown,  and  to  cut  otT 
the  íormer,  Scifíars  to  cut  the  glafs 
when  it  comes  o ff  from  the  firit  holloiv 
iron.  Shears  to  cut  and  íhnpe  gieat 
glaífes,  an    iron    ladte,   with  the 

end  of  the  handle  cafed  with  wood,  fo 
take  the  metal  our  of  the  refining  ppt 
to  put  it  imo  ih£  workmeris  pots,  A. 
fmall  iron  laddle,  cafed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner,  to  íktm  the  alkalic  falt,  that  fwims 
at  top»  Shovels,  one  lik¿  a  peel  lo  take 
^he  gttat  giaíTcs  ¡  anoth«»>  Uke  a  firc^ 


íliovel,  to  feed  the  furnace  with  coalsv 
A  hooked  iron  fork,  to  ftir  the  mattef 
in  the  pots.  An  ¡ron  rake  for  the  famc 
pnrpofe,  and  to  ftir  the  frit.  An  ¡ron 
fort,  to  chance  or  pulí  the  pots  out  of 
the  furnace,  &c> 
Würhng  or  bhvj'mg  round  Glass.  The 
toóla  thus  provided,  ihe  workman  díps 
his  blowing  pipe  into  the  meltíng  pot^ 
and  by  turning  ít  abotít,  the  metal 
fticks  to  the  iron  more  firmly  than  tur- 
pentine,  This  be  repeats  four  times,  at 
each  time  roJling  the  end  of  his  in-» 
fírument,  with  the  hot  metal  thereon^ 
on  a  piece  of  iron  G,  over  whích  is  a 
veífel  of  water  which  heJps  to  cool,  and 
fo  to  confolidate,  and  to  dífpofe  that 
matter  to  bínd,  more  firmly  with  what  is 
£o  be  taken  next  out  of  the  meltmg-pot* 
Buí  after  he  has  dipt  a  fourúi  time,  ani 
the  workman  perceives  the  re  is  metal 
enough  on  the  pipe,  he  claps  bis  moutli 
immediately  to  the  other  end  of  it  H, 
and  blows  genily  through  the  ¡ron  tu  be, 
till  the  metal  lengthens  like  a  bladder 
about  a  foot*  Then  he  rolis  it  on  a 
marbíe  ftone  I?  3  Üttle  whiltf,  to  polífh 
ítj  and  blows  a  fecond  time,  by  which 
he  b  rings  it  to  the  Iba  pe  of  a  globe  of 
ahouteighteen  ortwenty  ínches  diameter, 
Every  time  he  hlóws  i  uto  the  pipe,  he 
-  re m oves  it  quickly  to  bis  ebeek,  other* 
wife  be  would  be  in  danger,  by  often 
blowing,  of  drawing  the  fíame  into  bis 
mouih  ;  and  this  gíobc  may  be  Üattent4 
by  returning  it  to  ihe  fire,  and  brought 
into  any  fonn  by  itam p-Isons,  which  are 
always  ready,  When  the  glafs  ¡3  thus 
blpwn,  ít  is  cut  ofF  at  the  coÜet,  or  neckt 
which  is  the  narro w  part  that  ñuck  ta 
the  iron,  The  method  of  peifotming 
this,  is  as  follows:  the  pipe  is  refted  otl  - 
an  iron  bar,  clofe  by  the  collet:  then  a 
drop  of  coid  water  being  laid  on  the 
coikt,  it  wilí  crack  about  a  quarler  of 
an  incb,  whicb  with  a  ílight  blow,  oc 
ene  of  the  íhears  K,  will  immediately 
feparatc  the  collet, 

Af  ter  this  is  done,  ihe  operator  drps  the 
iron  rod  into  the  mehing-pot,  by  which 
he  extraéis  as  mucli  metal  as  ler ves  ta 
atrraft  the  glafs  he  has  made,  to  wbicft 
he  now  fixes  this  rod  at  the  bottom  of 
his  work,  oppofite  to  the  opening  made 
by  the  breaking  of  the  collct.  In  this 
poíitíon,  the  glafs  is  carried  to  tbe  gr^nt 
bocea,  or  mouth  of  the  oven,  to  be 
heated  and  fcalded,  by  which  means  it 
is  again  put  into  fuch  a  foft  fíate,  íhat  by 
the  help  of  an  ííon  inílrnmqnt,,  ii  can  be 
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píereed,  opened,  and  wTdened  witheut 
breaking,,  But  the  ve  fiel  is  not  finiibédj 
tijl  k  h  feíurned  to  the  great  bocea  5 
where  it  being  again  heated  tborpujjhly •» 
and  mrned  tpiickly  about  with  a  circular 
rnotion,  ít  will  open  to  any  hze,  by  the 
means  of  the  heat  and  motion.  And  by 
this  means  wc  come  to  leain  the  can  fe 
why  the  edge  of  al!  bowls  and  glaíies, 
&c.  are  thicker  tbañ  the  otber  pasts  of 
the  fame  ghíFes,  becaule  in  the  furning 
•it  ab'mt  in  the  hest,  the  edge  tbickens  j 
and  the  glsf* being  as  it  were  doubled  í» 
that  part?  the  ciixuínference  appears  Jlke 
a  íelvage, 

If  there  rematns  any  firperfltntie?,  they 
are  cut  ofF  with  thé  ftiears  L  ;  for  till  the 
glafs  ís  cool,  it  remabas  in  a  foft,  flexible 
ítate.  ít  is  theréfore  tajeen  fiom  the 
bocea,  and  carnet)  ta  an  "earthen  beníb, 
coveitjd  with  hrands,  which  are  coals 
cxtingnilhed,  keepsng  it  tujrmgi.g  ;  h  — 
canfe  that  motion  prevente  any  íetJing, 
and  preferves  an  evermefs  in  thé  faceof 
the  glafs,  wbere,  as  ít  -coals,  it  comes  to 
íts  caníiftencyfi  being  firít  dea  red  iVorrj 
the  i  ron  rod  by  a  ílignt  ftioks  by  the 
hand  of  the  workman. 
■  If  ihe  vtfikl  conceived  in  the  workman's 
tnfnrf,  and  w-hofe  body  ís  already  made¿ 
requires  a'  foot,  or  a  handle>  or  any 
other  rnember  or  decoración ,  he  makes 
them  fe  para  te  ,  and  now  aífays  to  join 
them  with  the  help  of  hot  metal*  which 
he  takes  out  tíf  the  pots  with  his  iron  rod  ; 
bu*  the  glafs  i  3  not  broughr  to  its  trne 
nardnef??  Úll  Ít  has  paífed  the  leer,  or 
annealing  oven»  deícribed  before* 
WbrMng^  úr  blo'whigy  of  *wmdo?w  or  1#ble 
Glass.  The  method  oí  woiking  round 
glafs,  or  veííels  of  any  fort,  is  in  every 
particular  applicable  to  the  woiking  of 
window  or  rable-glafs,  ti 1 1 "  the  blowíng 
iron  has  been  dipt  the  fourth.  time.  Eut 
then  inftead  of  rounding  it,  the-  work- 
rejan  blows,  and  ío  managts  the  metal 
Dpon  the  non-piare,  ihat  it  extends  two 
or  ihree  feet  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder. 
This  cyiinder  i 3  put  again  to  the  fire, 
and  blown  a  feennd  time,  and  ís  ihus 
repeated  til l1  it  is  extended  to  the  di- 
menhnns  requiredj  the  íide  lo  which  ihe 
pipe  is  fixed  diminiíliing  gradually  tijl 
j\  ends  a  pyrnmidical  forrn  ;  fo  thát 
to  bring  bolh  ends  nearly  to  the  fame 
díaineterj  while  the  glak  is  thns  flexible, 
5ie  adds  a  littls  hot  metal  to  the  end  bpi 
poñte  the  pipe,  and  draws  it  out  with  a 
jpair  of  iiona  pincerSj   and  ítnmediaEely 


cuts  ofF  the  ftime  end  witii  the  Eiel 
a  lirtle  cold  water,  as  befo  re. 
The  cylínder  beíng  now  open  at  bne 
is  canied  bscíc  to  the  bocea,  and  there 
by  the  help  of  cold  water,  it  ís  cut  abcuí 
eight  ar  ten  i n ches  from  the  iron  pi^e^  cl' 
rod  í    and  the  whole  Icngth  at  at*oth«f 
place,  by  which  alfo  it  is  cut  oíf  frnm . 
the  iron  rod,     Then'ít  is  heared  ^rau 
dnaSly  on  an  earriien  tabler  by  which 
opens  in  length,   whtíe  the  woikmin9 
vvitli  an  iron  tnol,  alterna  te]  y  lówérs  m& 
ráifes  tbe   two  bal  ves  of  the  cyíinder, 
which  at  laft  will '  open  like  a  flieet  ¿f 
paper,  and  fall  mió  the  famc  fia  i  f  orm  ia 
which  it  ferves  for  ufe  j  in  which  ít  is 
preferued  by  heating  it  over  a^airj,  cocí- 
ing  it  on  a  table  of  copper,  and  harden- 
ing  it  twenty-four  honis  in  the  annealing 
fornácea   to  which  it  ís  ca rríed  11  pon 
'lorké.    In   this  fu  mace,   an  hundi  ed 
tibies  of  glafs  may  lie  at  a  time,  with- 
out  injwry  to  each  other,  by  íepáratíng 
them  ínto  tens,  with  an  iron  mi  ver  be- 
toreen j  which  dimínímes  the  weightW 
dividíng  Ít,  and  keeps  the  ta  bles  fetaud 
e-ven- 

This  was  the  method  fot  mcrly  madé  ofq 
of  for  blowing  plútc-glafs*  lookirig* 
glaíTes,  &c.  but  the  workme.n,  by  this 
method,  could  neyer  exteed  ñí\y  ruches 
in  length,  and  a  pioportional  bieadch, 
beca  ule  y^ba.t  were  larger  weie  ^Kvays 
fonnd  to  warp,  which"  preven ted  them 
from  .refiecling  ihe  objecTs  regularly,  uná 
waméd  fübííance  ro  bear  the  necefftry 
gi  intííng,  The  fe  imptríeftio.ns  ha.ve  been 
íemfdied  by  an  inrention  of  ihe  Sieur 
Abraham  Thevart,  in  Frarjcé,  ahontthe 
year  i6S3,  of  caíting  or  rnnning  laí-ge 
pSates  of  glars  in  the  followíng  manner*' 
Cafiing,  pr  rttnmng  oflargs  hoking-Qh^i% 
píate*.  The  furnace  G(  (píate  CXÍV,) 
jg  of  a  very  large  dimenfionj  environed 
with  feveral  ovens,  or  annealing  fnrnac*s, 
called  earquaffes,  befides  others  for 
makir.g  oí  frít,  and  cálci'ning  oíd  preces 
of  glafs,  Tliis  fiirnaee,  befare  it  is  fit 
to  rnn  glafs,  colis  3500  1.  It  felde-m. 
Jafís  above  three  years,  and  even  in  lliaf 
time  it  mult  be  refitied  every  fixmonihs, 
It  tskes  üx  months  to  rebnsld  it  \  and 
three  momhs  to  rtñt  ¡t,  The  meltíng- 
pots  are  as  big  as  íarge  hogfheads,  and 
con  tai  n  about  2000  weigbt  of  metal-  If 
one  of  them  búHts  in  the  fumsce,  tbe 
lofs  of  the  matter  and  time  amounts  to 
¿50  3,  The  heat  cf  this  furnace  is  fo  íii- 
itnle,  that  ¡1  bar  of  iron  bid  at  th^ 
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iíioiith  thereof  becomes  red  hot  ín  lefs 
Uian  baíf  a  minute,  The  materials  in 
thefe  pots  are  the  Ta  me  as  defcribed  be- 
fore;  and  A  is  the  man  breakíng  the 
Jrítfor  íhat  purpofe.  When  the  fuma  ce 
is  red  hdt,  tb  e  fe  materials  are  put  in  at 
three  dirferent  times,  beeáúfe  üiat  helps. 
ihg  fufion  i  and  in  tweuty-four  bours 
théj  are  vitníied,  refined,  fettied¿  and 
fjt  for  caftmg.  H  ís  tbe  bocea,  or  niouth 
of  ihí:  fumare,  K  ¿s  the  ciitein  that  con- 
velí LÍie  líqíJÍrt  gl a Is  ít  receives  our  of  the 
méjtíitg- pot$  in  tht*  furriace  to  thecafting 
tabie-  Tbefe  cifterns  are  fiJled  in  rhe 
ftirnace,  and  temas  n  therein  ñx  homs 
after  they  are  filiad  ;  and  then  are  hooked 
oiií  hy  the  means  of  a  Urge  íron  chaín, 
guicled  hy  a  pnlly  marked  I,  and  placed 
upon  a  carriage  with  four  wheek  irtaiked 
L,  by  two  men  P,  P,  This  caniage  has 
no  middle  piece  j  fo  th^t  when  ít  has 
broupjü  the  cíííern  to  the  cafting  table 
M<  they  ílip  off  the  bottom  of  the  cíñerh  , 
and  out  rufhes  a  torren t  of  ilaming  mat- 
tei  O,  upon  the  table;  this  matter  is 
cttifined  to  certaín  dimenllons  by  the 
i  ron  ruléis  N,  N,  N,  whicb  ai  e  moYeable, 
rétain  the  fluid  matter,  and  determine 
the  width  of  the  glafs  ;  whiíe  a  man  R, 
with  the  roller  Qjetlmg  en  the  erfge  of 
the  iron  rultrrs,  reducf  th  it  as  it  coolsto 
an  fqual  inicktiefs,  whích  ís  done  in  the' 
fpace  of  a  minute.  This  table  is  fup- 
ported  on  a  wooden  frarrie}  with  tjruílles 
fpr  the  conveníence  of  moving  to  the 
anneaÜng  tuina  ce  $  into  whichj  ftre^ed 
with  fand  the  new  píate  is  íhoved,  where 
ít  wili  barden  ín  about  ten  days.  After 
this  tlie  gbfs  needs  ooly  be  groand,  po* 
liflied}  and  fsjlíated  for  ufe, 
frrinding  and  poüjbwg  of  piafe  GlaSs. 
Glals  is  ni ade  traniparenr  by  fue,  büt 
it  receives  Ets  !uftre  by  the  fkül  and  labour 
of  the  grinder  and  polifiier^  the  forroer 
of  whorn  trjk.es  its  rough  out  of  the  hanc's 
,of  th€  rnaker-  ' 

In  order  fo  grind  píate  glafs,  they  lay  it 
horízontally  upon  a  flat  ltone  tabíe,  (pl4 
CXV.)  madeof  a  veiy  fine  ¡giained  free- 
Ibne  i  and  for  its  greater  íecurity  they 
jilaHer  it  down  wtth  Hmes  or  ftucco  í  for 
othei  wife  tbe  forcé  of  the  woikmen,  or 
the  jnatíon  of  the  whee3?  with  whjch  they  r 
grínd  it,  wuuld  move  it  about, 
This  ílone-tabíc  ís  fupported  by  a  ftrong 
fnme.  A,  inade  of  vyood^  with  a  ledge 
quite  round  its  edges,  rüing  íibout  two 
ínchés  higher  than  the  glaft.  Upon  this 
giafs  to  be  ground,  ís  la  id  anotherren^h 
glsis  not  abuve  halí  ib  big,  and  fo  loife 


as  fo  fl'de  upon  it  j  but  cernen rerf  "to  a 
wooden  plank,  to  ^naid  ir  íjom  rhe  in* 
jury  it  muíi  btherwii'e  rtcrivr  fróm  the 
feraping  of  the  whe."lj  to  whích  t  - r  i 
plank  is  fjjílened  j  ajid  fVom  ihe  vijjhts 
la  id  upon  ítf  lo  pro  «roí  e  ilie  grtn  ^ng, 
or  íViture,  of  dié  glaííVs,  Thí  wlrole-  ís 
covered  with  a  wheel,  J3,  mide  ó{  tiard 
líght  wooi!,,abüiU  llx  inches  in  tlíamét^r  j 
by  pullfng  of  wliich  backwards  and  fer^ 
wsrds  alttrnately,  -and  foin^-ui-  CuhMñ'g 
tt  i  büüffj  l li e  w m- 1: m e n  wh o  a ! v  ji y ?'  \\u n d 
oppofíie  to  each  othe^  pioduc^r  a  con* 
ftant  attritíon  líetween  the  two  gla/Jes, 
and  bríng  thérn  to  whal  íhgree  of 
fin  coliméis  they  p[ea(>7  by  ñ¡  M  poui  ng 
ín  waier  and  coarfe  find  ;  afttr  that  a 
finer  fort  of  fand  as  the  work  advañceth* 
til!  at  Jaft  they  müft  pour  in  the  powder 
of  fmalt.  As  the  upper  or  incumbenE 
glafs  poíiflies,  and  grows  fn¡ooLher?  ÍC 
w.\¡[\  be  taken  away,  and  another  fiom 
time  to  ii:ne  pin  iñ  its  place. 
This  engüre  is  calied  a  mi!!  by  the  artiíís4 
and  is  uled  only  in  the  fargelt  11  ze  glafíes  ; 
for  in  the  grínding  of  the  leílVr  glaffeí, 
they  are  conten t  to  work  without  a  wheel? 
and  to  have  only  four  wooden  handies 
fartened  to  the  four  córner s  of  the  ítone 
whích  loads  the  upper  plankj  by  whích 
they  workyit  about, 

WJien  the  grinder  has  done  his  parf? 
who  finds  it  veiy  diíRcult  to  briirg  the 
glafs  toan  exacl  plainneís,  it  is  turned 
over  lo  the  c;tre  of  the  poliíher,  who 
with  the  fine  powdec  of  trípuli-flone,  or 
emery,  brings  it  to  a  perfefl  évennefs  and 
ínfire.  The  infirument  rrade  ufe  of  ín 
this  branchj  is  a  board,  c,  c,  fomSílied 
with  a  felt,  and  a  ímü\  rolier,  whiclt 
the  workman  moves  by  means  of  a 
don  ble  handle  at  both  ends.  Tbe  artift 
in  working  thrs  roller,  is  afMed  wtth  a 
wooden  hoop,  or  ípnng,  to  the  end  of 
which  it  is  fixed  í  for  the  fpring,  by  con- 
fia ntly  brtngiríg  the  rolter  back;  to  tho 
fame  points,  facilitares  the  a  ilion  of  tho 
workman's  arm. 

GrhiJitig  and  poHJhhig  üf  optU  Glas s ESa 
■  Síje  GaiNDiNG  and  POLisHiKG* 

Folitít  ing  of  ú  L  A  S  9-,    S  ee  F  OH  a  T  i  N  G , 

4xungia  of  G  l  a  s  s  .    B  p  e  Ax  ungía. 

Pamíwg  in  Glass»  The  antient  manner 
'of  painttng  ín  glafs  was  very  fiínpk  and 
confequemly  very  eaí^  i  it  confiíted  ii 
the  mere  arrangement  of  pieces  of  glafs 
of  different  colours  in  fome  fort  of  fym~ 
metryj  and  couftitnted  what  is  now  called 
mofaic  work.  See  the  amele  Mosáic» 
In  p rocéis  of  time  tiiey  caras  ío  attempt 
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more  regular  cUíis*ns,  and  a  lío  to  repre- 
fent  figures  heightened   vÍ!|i  al)  theír 
(hades  ;  yet  they  proceeded  no  fartherthan 
the  contours  of  the  figures  in  black  with 
watt r  colours,  and  hatching  the  (Ira perú  s 
after  Ehe  faine  niamier  oti  glajTes  oí  the 
colour  of  the  ohje£t  the  y  deligned  to 
paint,     For    the  csrnatíon   they  ufed 
gtaís  of  a  hright  red  eolour ;  and  ti  pon 
this  they  drew  the  principa!  Jineamenís 
of  ihe  face,  &e.  with  blaclc. 
But  in  time,  the  titile  for  this  fort  of 
paint  i  ng    improvíng   conilderabEy,  and 
the  art  being  found  applícable  to  the 
Ador  ni  ng  of  chinches,  bafilic?,  &c.  they 
found  out  means  oí    i  tj  corporal  i  ng  the 
colours   in  the  glafs  jtfelf,  hy  htating 
them   ¡n  the  fire  to  a  proper  dtgree  5 
havíng  fitlt  laid  on  the  colours.  The 
colon  rs  ufed  in  painting  or  fhining  of 
glafs  are  very  difieren t  from  chote  uled  ín 
painting  either  in  water  or  01 L  colours* 
See  the  article  Colour. 
For  black,  Take    íceles  of  iron,  one 
ounce  í   febles  of  coppeij   one  cunees 
jet,    batí  an    onnee  ¡    reduce  them  to 
pov^der,   and    mix  them*     For  bine, 
Take  powder  of  bJ  ue?  one  pound  j  fal 
nítrer  half  a  pound  ;    míx  them  and 
grind  them  well  togtrther.  For  camarior, 
Take  red    chslk,   eíght  ounces  ;  iron 
fcate?  and  litharge  of  fdver,  of  each  two 
ounces  5    gum  arabíc,    half  an  minee  } 
ehffolve  in  water;  grind  aíl  together  for 
h ajf  an  hotir  as  ftifr"  a*  you  can  ]  then 
puf  it  in  a  glafs^fnd  ftir  it  well,  and  iet 
ir  ítand  to  fettle  fourteen   days.  For 
green,  Take  red  Icad,  one  pound ;  fea  lea 
óf  copper,  one  pound  ;  and  flint,  five 
ppitncta  \  divide  them  into  three  parta  j 
sind  add  to  them  as  miuh  fal  nilre  $  put 
them  t rito  a  cmc-ible,   and  melt  them 
with  a  ftrong  íhe  j  and  wben  ií  is  cold, 
powder  it,  and  grind  tt  on  a  poi  phyry, 
F  o  r  go \ú  co  1  oü  r ,  i  a  ke  fi  \  v  er ,  a  n  o  u  n  ce  ¡ 
antímony,  half  an  ounce  ^  melr  them  in 
n  caicibie^  then  pound  the  mafe  tu  pow- 
der  j  and  grind  iton  a  copper  píate  j  add 
to  it  yelíow  oker,  or  brick  duít  cakined 
rr^ain,  fifteen  ounces  ^  and  erind  rhrm 
well  tog^ether  with  waier.    For  pLuplf, 
Take  minio  m,  one  pound  *  brown  ítone, 
one  pound  \    v^hite  (finí,  fivr  poord?  j 
fitivük  theru  ¡oto  ihree  parts,  anü  add^to 
them  a^  rnuch  faK  nitre  as  one  of  thefé 
parts  j  calcine,  melt,  and  prind  it  as  you 
did  the  green.    For  red,  Take  ¡e^  four 
cuneen  ;  lilbarge  of  filver,  two  ounces  j 
r^d  chrilk,    one  ounce ;    powder  rhem 
fiuc  5  and  mix  them.    For  white,  Take 


jet  two  parís;  white  flint,  ground  onj  í 
^laís  very  íine,    one  part  j    mix  them4 
For  yellowj    Take  fpaniíli  brown, 
y-ui*  $  Icaf  filver  ,  one  part  \  antímony, 
half  a  part  ¡  put  all  into  a.  crucible,  and 
calcine  them  well. 

In  the  Windows  oí  amient  churxhes,  feffi  I 
there  are  tobe  feen  thr  inoír  beauttinl  at]li  : 
vivid  coloms  imaginable,  which  ÍArex»  I 
ceed  any1  oí  thoíé  ul^d  hy  rhe  moder^  | 
rot  fo  much  beca  y  fe  rhe  ferret  of  makíng  . 
thoté  colour?  h  intirely  loíK  as  thát  the 
moderns  will  not  go  to  the  charge  of 
them,  ñor  be  at  the  neceífaiy  painf,  hy 
rea  ion  that  this  íort  of  painttng  \$  m 
now  fo  rmirh  in   eíleem  ns  fornierlj, 
Thofe  be  a  ti  t  i  fu  1  works  whtch  were  made 
in  the  glaís  houfes  were  of  two  kindí, 
In  fome,  the  colour  was  dirTufed  through 
the  w lióle  fhbrlance  of  the  gbfs.  í.i 
otherí,  which  were  "the  moiLe  commoiu 
the  colour  was  only  un  one  fide,  jcarce 
penetrating  within  the  fubftance  above 
one  third  of  a  Iine  ;   though  rtiís  was 
more  or  leís  according  to  the  na  tu  re  oí 
the  colour  5   the  yelíow  bemg  always 
fonnd  to  enter  the  deepeíh    Thefe  h¡^ 
though  not  fo  ítrong  awd  beautiful  as  the 
forffier,  wére  of  more  a  d  van  ta  ge  to  íli 
workmen,  by  rea  fon  that  on  the  fame 
glafs,  tho"  already  coloured,  they  coiild 
fhew  other  kind  of  colours  where  rliírí 
was  occaíion  to  embroider  draperíef ,  en< 
rich  them    with    fbliages,  or  reprtíent 

x> other  ornaments  of  gold,  hlver, 
In  order  to  this,  they  made  ufe  of  emlry, 
grind  ing  or  wearing  down  ihe  furface  ot 
the  glafs,  ti II  fuch  time  as  they  weregot 
through  the  colour  to  the  ciear  ghk, 
This  done,  they  applied  the  proper  to- 
lours  on  the  other  fide  oí  the  glaís*  By 
this  mean?,  the  nc.w  coloms  were  bín- 
de^d  Uro m  1  u  n  n  ¡ n  g  a  nd  m  i k i ng  wi  1  h  1  he 
former,  when  they  expofed  the  glaffíí 
to  t !íir  rire,  as  will  appear  he* raftei\ 
When  índeed  the  ornamenta  were  (o  sin- 

-pear  white,  the  glals  w.is  only  bareící 
its  colour  with  emery,  withokit  tirig'ng 
the  place  with  any  colour  at  al]  j  and 
this  was  the  manner  hy  which  \)ttj 
wrought  their  lights,  and  heightenin^ 
on  al!  kinds  of  colour» 
The  fli  rt  thing  lo  be  done?  in  ordft  14 
paint,  or  ftam  glafs,  in  the  modein  way» 
is  \o  defign,  and  even  rolour  the  whdc 
iubjeít  on  paper,  Then  they  clioofe  fodi 
pieces  of  glais  as  are  cíear,  even, 
fmóoth,  and  proper  to  receive  the.ítv^ril 
pan»,  and  proceed  to  díílrimite  ftift  tif 
íign  jLÍiílf,  or  papers  ¡t  \s  dra^vn  on, 
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v'  t  fuítabie  to  thofe  of  ihe  glafs  j  al- 
rs  taking  cari  tíi&t  the  gtoJfas/'may 
joiñ  in  the  cpmours  of  the  figures,  and 
tbe  folds  of  the  draperiesj  that  (he  car- 
nazón?, and  other  fintr  parís,  may  not 
be  impaiied  by  the  lead  with  whích  the 
píeces  are  to  he  joined  together*  The 
dillriborion  being  made,  they  mark  ail 
the  gíaíFes  as  well  as  papers,  that  th<y 
juay  -he  known  again  :  whfch  done,  ap- 
p!ying  every  part  of  ihe  defign  upen  the 
gb(s  intended  for  ir,  the  y  copy,  or 
tiá¡isfrrs  ihé  detign  vi  pon  ibis  gbís  with 
(he  black  colon  r  diluted  in  gum  water, 
bv  tra  ing  and  füllowing  a  11  the  lines  and 
ftrokes  as  they  appear  throtigh  the  glaís 
with  che  poínt  oía  penciL 
Wlien  thele  (irakés  ate  well  dried,  whích 
will  happen  in  about  two  days,  the  work 
being  only  in  bbck  *nd  wlíite,  they  give 
a  íl'ght  wafh  over  with  uriñe,  gum  ara^ 
biz,  and  a  littlé  black  ,  and  repeat  ít 
íeverat  time?,  accordirig  as  the  lindes  are 
rdefaed  lo  he  héightFhedj  with  thi.s  pre- 
caución, ntver  ro  apply  a  new  waíli  tiil 
the  foriuer  is  fufficiently  dried  i 
This  done,  the  lights  a^d  rifings  are 
gíven  by  rubbíng  cíY  the  cotour  in  the 
rfiípeáliv^  places  with  a . woodé-i  poínt, 
or  the  liandle  of  the  pencik 
As  lo  the  other  colours  above- mentí  orieü*, 
they  are  u(ed  with  gmp -water,  m  nch  as 
ínpamtihg  in  miniatura;  taking  cara  to 
apply  tbem  lí^htty  for  féar  of  e-ffacíng 
íhe  oíd- lints  of  the  deílgn  j  or  eveñj  for 
.the  greater  fecuríty,  to  apply  theni  oh 
the  other  fide  j  eípecially  yellow,  which 
is  very  ,pei  mcímis  to  the  Slher  colon] 
by  bíéhdiiig  ílíer'éwjtíiV  AnÜ  here  toó, 
as  in  pitees  of  black  and  whue,  par* 
tíctikr  Kgard  mult  aKvays  be  had  nót 
to  Jay  colour  on  colour,  or  lay  on  a 
ijewlay,  ti  El  fuch  lime  as  the  former  are 
well  dried. 

Jt  may  be  ad?Ied¿  that  the  yellow  Ss  tbe 
oniy  cp !  o  Mr  that  pene  tra  tes  through  the 
gtyñj  and  incorporares  rhercwith  by  the 
tire  i  the  rail:,  and  pai  ticularly  the  faiue, 
whkh  h  very  dífficuit  to  nfe,  remaíning 
0«  tlie  ftirface,  £r  ar  lea  II  en  kring  very 
Itthj  When  the  painting  of  áll  the  picers 
is  fimflieil,  they  aie  can  itd  to  the  fm  nace# 
or  oven,  to  apnea],  or  bake  the  tolours. 
ihti  fin  nace  here  uíéd  js  tinally  btn'ft  of 
bi  íck,  fríim  ei^btecn  tu  Lhirty  i  nenes 
filares  at  fi?£  ÍBche|  from  the  büttíírn 
is  an  aperime  tq  put  in  the  fuel,  anjl 
inaintain  the  fiie.  Ov^r  this  apenure  is 
a  graté,  ipade  of  {hite  íípinie  bars^  of 
|ron,  whicb  ti  averie  the  fu r nace,  and  úU 
\\Ú%  it  ÍcUjq  uyo  parfs:  Twy  iridies  abgyp 
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this  partUloni  is  another  titile  apertura 
throogh  which  they  rake  out  pieces  to 
examine  how  the  coclion  goes  forward, 
O n  fhe  grate  is  placed  a  Iquare  earthen 
panT  fix  or  feven  inchejs  deep  ;  and  five 
or  fix  ín&hes.  ]efs  every ,  way  íhan  the 
r>erijneter  o-f  the  fu  mace,  On  ihe  one 
ííde  hereof  is  a  1  i  tile  a  peí  ture,  through 
which  to  jnake  triáis^  placed  d¡r*¿lly 
oppoíice  to  that  of  the  furnaces  deítined 
fcn  the  í^me  end.  In  il>í'«  jj^n  are  the 
pieces  of  glafs  to  be  placed,  in  ihe  ípl- 
Jowing  manner,  Firlr,  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  is  covered  with  three  ítrata,  or 
hyeysj  of  quick  lime  pulveríze<l  |  thofe 
ítrata  being  íéparated  by  two  others  of 
oíd  broken  glals,  the  defign  whereof  15 
to  fecure  the  paínted  glafs  from  ihe  too 
inteníe  heat  of  the  fire.  This  done,  che 
gíaíTes  are  la  id  horizontal  ¡y  on  the  hit 
or  uppemioft  Jayer  of  lime* 
The  ñiit  /ow  of  gJaís  they  cover  ouer 
whh  a  layer  of  the  lame  powder,  an  incli 
deep  j  and  over  this,  they  íay  another 
iringe  of  ^J^íTes,  and  tiius  altes nately 
tiil  the  pan  is  quite  fnll  5  taktng  care 
that  the  whole  heap  alwdjs  end  with  a 
lav'Err  of  the  lime  powder. 
The  pan  hcíng  thns  p:epaied,  (hey  cover 
uptlii^  furnace  w\  h  yi[$fi,  oná  íqnaietable 
of  earthen  wa  re,  cioíejy  Iqteíj  all  round  j 
onJv  leaving  íive  lítale  ^penureSj  óne  at 
each  córner,  and  another  in  the  middlr, 
to  lerve  as  cinmnieíi.  ■  Thirtgfi  thus  dií-  " 
poied,  fhéic  ren>aíns  npthing  hut  ío  give 
the  fire  to  the  w.^i  k.  The  firt  for  .the" 
hYít  íwo  tiours  wiü}  be  very  modérate, 
and  n  uil  be  íncieafed  in  propoition  as 
the  coiiüon  a d vanees,  íor  tbe  fpace  of  ten 
or  twtrjye  hours  j  in  which  time  it  i$ 
uliialiy  cornple^ted,  At  ]ait  the  fife, 
which  a  t  fiíít  was  charcoal,  is  to  beof  di  y 
wood,  ío  that  llame  covpi:s  the  whole 
p:^j),  and  even  ijlues  Oüt  at  the  cliímnití, 
During  the  hait  hours,  they  make  ciíayt, 
fio<n  tiPütí  ro  time,  by  trikmg  out  pieces 
laid  for  the,  puipoíe  through  the  little 
a  peí  ture  qf  the  fu  mace,  and  pan,  ro  lee 
wheiber  the  y  el  lo  w  he  perfeá,  and  the 
oth^r  colon  rs  in  good  ordtr.  When  the 
anntalmg  is  tbought  [uÜicíent,  tJify  pro* 
ceed  with,  great  h  :de  to  extingniíh  the. 
rii e,  which  otlrn  -vile  wnuld  ioon  bifrá 
tile  cújpii rs,  and  hreak  tbe  glaííes, 
Glass  qJ  te&d)  a  gEafk  made  witb  the  ad* 
dition  of  a  brgt'  t|U?mtity  of  lead  j  of 
pieat  ule  in  the  art  of  making  coutitu- 
f'eit  gems.  See  the  ai  t ¿ele  Gem. 
The  inethod  of  making  tt  is  thss.  Pmt 
a  brge  qu^ntity  of  lead  into  a  potter's 
kdn  j.  and  ketp  it  lii  a  iUte  of  fullon» 
$  %  %  Witíl 
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wKh  a  modérate  ñ -c}  t'Sl]  it  ís  caldned 
T;o- a  very'grey.  loo  r  powder?  then 
fpread  it  on  the  kiin,  and  a  i  ve  It  a  gréát- 
er  heafj  cohtjmially  fttrríng  ¡t?  to  &é¿p 
¡t  írom  gaihériflg  into  himps  :  continúe  ' 
this  ieveral  hourst  t e !  1  the  powder  be- 
come  óf  a  f-dr  yeÜow  :  then  falte'  it  ootj 
and  lift  it  hnei  this  is  caíltd  cnldncd  lead*  £), 
Take  of  this  cddned  Lat!  flfteen  pounds, 
and  tryftalline  or  other  frif>  twefve 
.  pon  nd*  j  nvx  th.de  its  well  as  poifible 
togetheij  put  ihem  imo  a  por*  and  íet 
tbem  ín  the  fufiiáce  foi  ten  hotirs  j  then 
eaft  the  whoiej  whkn  wiil  now  be  pei> 
feclly  melted.  into  water ,  aparate  (be 
loofe  lead  í'rom  ít  ¿  and  rirturn  the  metal 
into  the  pot  ;  and  Sfter  fíanding  in  fu  fien 
twelve  houts  more,  ít  wili  be  fit  to  work. 
Thts  glafsi  is.  capa  ble  of^aJI  the  coloura 
of  Ü)s  gerns;  in  great  períc&ion , 

GL  A  S  S  parcelawi  the  narne  ^ i  ve n  by  im a  n y 
to  a  modern  invention  of  i  mita  ring  the 
china- warewirh  g!af>.  See  Porc  ELA1N. 
The  merhod  of  msktng  it,  as  _srivén  by 
Mr,  Reaumur,  who  was  the  íiiir,  that 
carried  the  atíempt  to  any  degree  of 
■*  perfe£í¡on ,  is  as  foüows, 
The  glaís  VefTels  to  he  _con verted  ínto 
porceiain^  are  to  be  put  into  Earge  vdlcls, 
ílich  as  the  common  fineleartben  difhes 
are  baked  ín  ;  or,  into ,íuftick'nt!y  large 
cruciblcs  :  the  vcífds  are  to  be  fiJIed 
vvíth  a  mixture  of  fine  white  fand,  and 

■■.  of  fine  gypfum  i  or  plaíler-íióne,  btnnt 
into  wbat  is  called  plaíter  of  paras  j  and 
all  the  interftices  are  to"  be  filUd  iip  witb 
the  farne  powder,  io  that  the  glafs  veí- 
fel  may  no  where  touch  éither  ene  ano- 
iber,  or  the  fides  of  the  veiTd¿  they  ate 
baked  in, 

The  veíTel  is  to  be  then  c  o  ve  red  dovvn, 
and  lutedj  and  the  fire  does  the  relt  of 
the  work  j  for  this  is  on!y  to  be  pit 
into  a  common  potreras  furnace,  and 
when  ít  has  ftobd  the  re  the  ulbal  time 
of  baking  the  other  vtffds,  ít  is  to  be 
taken  out,  and  the  whofe  confents  w}li 
be  foünd  no  longer  glai>,  but  converted 
into  a  whííe  opake  fubftance,  which  is 
a  very  elegant  poicelain,  and  has  al moA 
the  pi  openiés  of  that  of  chi;>a, 

G^ass  qf  chakedony*  a  mixture  of  fe v eral 
ingredients  with  the  common  misture  of 
glafs,  which  wiíl  tnake  it  reprefent  the 
femi  opake  gem?,  the  ¡afper$3  agates, 
chalcedonies,  &c.    Sce  Gem* 

Gl  ass  ü£  ¿wthmny  may  be  depríved  of 
its  emelic  qnality  by  digefting  if  wdth 
puré  fpirit  of  vi  negar  till  the  menílriium 


be  highíy  tinged.    See  the  anide  Ar- 

Mr.  Boy  le  fays,  that  tf  yon  abfrráft 
this  bquor,  and  dígeft  goód  reclified 
fpirit  oj  wine  on  the  iemai\un^  powder 
an  ejccelJíTit  ;if:¿\ure  Ei^iimít  ítív¿rnl  d¡, 
feafes  may  be  ob'taíned*  See  TltfCTüR^ 
i iics  on  G  l  a  s  s ,  B  al  m  -  gla  fíes,  o  n  ím£  q¿ . 

tatmn,  pay  per  groí$,  j  and 

JOO 

draw  back  orí  exportation,  is.  3 J, 

ico 

Burning  gtaífes!}  on  importation,  pay, 


per  do^en,   1  j  *^dé  and  draw  back  on 
100 

r3 


experta  í ion,  1 1— —  d-  Ferfpeílive  glátTei, 

the  piece  not  exceeding  thrte  íe^t  \ü 
kngth,  pay  8  $.  i^^d.  on  ij\]poi  l  ition  j 
and  draw  back  75*  4  f-^  d.  on  exhor- 
ta t  ion ,  Pe  rfpeíU  ve*gl  aíTe  s  ex  cee  d  i  n  g  t  h  ree 
feet  in  lengtb^  pay  i6s(  ^T¿§d,  en 
impoi'tation  j  and  draw  back  14.  s.  9  <\. 
on  expona t jo Small  perípec^ive^glait^ 
thedozenj  pay  on  importation  Ss,  Ij}^* 
anii  draw  back  on  exportatíonj  75,4  >  jI, 
Víais  the  hondredj  pay  on  importaiiunj 

4.      t  1      d .  and  draw  back  on  cxpoN 
aoo 

6S  J 

ta  tío  n,  4Í*  7— ^d.     Water  glafTes  the 
j  00 

dozen  pay  on  im  poi  tation1  3  s.  j  3  ^0d. 
anddraw  backon  exportation ,  js.  H-/  ¿d, 
Eroken  glafs  the  112  lo.  pays  on  ímpor- 

tationj  1  s»  í^d*  and  draws  back  on  1 

ICO 

exportatíon,  1 1  — Coarfe  driofeiné* 
joo  ü 

gla  Oes,  the  dozen  pay  on  impomtion 

ji2Í?Jb  and  draw  back  on  ex  pena  ti  on. 
ico 

1  i—  <L  Flanders  drlnking  glaífcs  per 
bundredj  pay  oñ  importation^  8  s.  j^fli 


100 

gri 

and  draw  backon  exportation,  75,  8  — d* 

joo 

prendí  drinking-gltiTes  per  huridredj  pay 
on  impoitation,  ios*  i^?d,  and  duw 

hackon  exportado^  6  $,  ¿r^d.  Vcnics 
dnnking-  glafTes  the  dezen  pay  on  jirpor* 
tatioíij  5S.  n^d,  and  draw  back  on 
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exportarían,  5^^,  Fhnders  coarfe 

haurvglatTes*  the  gWs  pay  on  ifaporm- 
tion,  19^  '*T&'d-  ami  dmv  back  on 
expoj-tatiois  tSs.  6-£.%d.  Flandcrs  fine 
hour-giaftes  pay  per  dtozeri,  on  ímpór- 
tation.  6s.  and  draw  back  on 

exportatíoh,  6s.  i^fed.  hpur- 
glaflVs,  the  dozen"  pay,  on  impnriatior>j 
ic>s.  ri-j-Vo^-  ^fl-draw  Batk  r¡n  fxpor- 
hlfoiifÚSs-  6i%¿.  Locktng- países  pf 
éryitáí,  filial),  n°  6.  pay  per  dozen  ¿11  im- 

portatíonj  cjs.  n  — d.  a¿d  draw  báck 

on  expoftation,  3_|g^i  v  Middle 

"Jort,  the  dazen  na  y  o.n j  ruportation,  19  s, 
li_*ld,  añil  draw  back  Oji  ex  porta  tí  on, 

tlie  ií<  7  n  ii°  1  ív  i3r»  ipy  cn  impprtatbit, 
jjX  i  3  s ,  9  ^Vít *  an  d  dra w  back  olí  ex- 

príaíion.  13L  18*.  5toM- 
Gl .A^TG^BURY,   a  market-town  of 
CSgmcifeifhíre,  five  miles  foulh  of  Wells. 
GlasTONBÚily-thounj  íu  botany,  afpe- 

cie  s  of  incjRi  lija,  or  m  tí  ti  ¡  a  ij. 
GLATZj  tbe  capital  of  a  county  of  the 

femé  ñame  in  Bohemia,  loo  miles  ealt 

pf  Fragüe;  eaft-jong.  16o  S'.  noníi  )at. 

-  -f  t 
50     2>  ... 

GLAUBER's  salTj  a  catbai  t=c  or  piug- 
mg  fah,  fhxis  ¡nade*  Take  of  thexAe 
tKakrempifis  afrer  the  difliíla<ron  oí  Glaur 
ber's  fpírit  cf  fea  fa|t  3  diíTolve  it  in  hot 
water,  ¡an.fí  filtre  the  íblutbn  ihrough 
papéis  Then  reduce  íhe  falt  ímo  cryf- 
.tals.  Ii  is  given  in  d<*fes,  from  half  an 
punce  tu  an  aune?.  Sets  SaL t*. 
Gíatiber^  fatt,  caíie4]jy  ft>me  311 1  mj  rabilé, 
¡«-neaijy  alliedto  Eplom  falt.  Se<r  Epsom. 

GLAUCION,  in  oasitíiuíogy,  a  v.ery  ele* 
gañí  freíji  water  fpwl3  of  the  anas  or 
duck-kind,  ueaily  of  the  frze  of  the  com- 
mon  wild  dock:  Us  ¿yes  are  bright  and 
very  DÍercing  in  ibeii;  aíprct,  and  the  tris 
of  a  fine  gald  yfdioyv.     See  Anas. 

GLAÜCüMAj  in  medicine,  the  chsnge 
of  che  crylUIKne  humotn,  of  tVie  eye  tmo 
an  a¿uie-co!oi]  r,  proceeding  frum  its 
dryijefsand  cundenlaticn,  as  Ibme  aírirni  i 
but  Heiíttr  ra'her  thinks,  it  ariíes  from 
an  opacity  of  the  vit.rep.ujs  humour, 
whlch  becomesof  a  whitíflj  green  colonr ; 
for  in  a  fniTufion,  an  opake  body  is  placed 
behind  me  pupil,  or  is  rvcxt  lo  the  i>vec\is 
paiíf  Senneitus .ía-ys,  it  may  be  knqwn 
jFrom.  a  very  rémarkííble  whitt:n.e.fs  ap- 
pearing  in  tktt\ef  am¡  lying  dtep'behmd 
£l;e  p  ttp  i]  j  \\  b  ich  ma  !^  e  5  ¿V  y  tbi  n  g  ap  - 
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pear  as  if  feen  througb  a  fmoak  or  eloud, 
it  is  la  id  to  be  incurable  wheri  invetérate,; 
hut  tliát  the  medicines  prefenbed  for  a 
gutta  ferena,  are  heft  aífo  in  this  cafe, 
Sec  ihe  anide  Guita  serena* 

GLAUCU$>  in  ¡chihyoÍogy3  the  ñame  of 
two  diíttpcl  fí/hes^  the  one  a  fpeeies  of 
fcomWj  witli  tliefecond  ray  of  the  binder 
back- fin  kmgefi  5  and  the  other  a  fpeciefi 
of  fqúaluSj,  with  a  triangular  caví  1  y  tn 
the  hírídej  part  of  the  back3  hut  watbout 
-  any  foia mina  beñde  the  eyes.  This  Aa.it 
is  the  bhie  fliask,  . 

GLAUX,  in  boianyj  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
•tandri.i- monogyni:.  ¡zUlh  of  pkntSj  the 
fljwtr  ofwjiich  confiítsof  a  fír>gltj  cam* 
panuktedj  ercá,  and  permanent  petáfj 
dividid  into  five  rqü.ridiíb  fegííients  :  the 
fruit  ís  a  l$jffó&¿  olobofej  but  ac amina ted 
and  unilotulai  capfulej  formed  of  five 
valyésg  and  containin^five  10  u  n  d  i  íl\  feeds- 

Glaux  is  alíq  the  ñame  bv  which  fome 
cali  the  aílragafiiSj  cr  miík-yetcíi,  See 
the  arríele  AsT  RAlíaLUs, 

GLAZIK&j  an  artificer  who  works  ¡n 
giafs,  See.the  artkle  ;GlÁ5S, 
The  principal  part  of  a  gfazar\  buíinefa 
confilts  in  httin^  panes  and  pEates  ofglats. 
to  the  ía'ílies  and  *indow-fraines  of 
honfe^  pi^tues,  &c.  and  in  cleaning 
the  (ame, 

GLAZíNG,  the  poliíblng  or  eruftmg  over 
ferthen  ware,  by  running  meJted  lead  or 
Jitharge  ovei;  it* 

The  camino n  ware  ís  glaaed  wnh  a  Cvíii- 
pofnion  oí  <c  Ib.  tleap  fan  t*  70  Ib,  lead- 
aíhesjj^o^.  vyood-aflieí,  and  laíb,  (a\ts 
ali  iiiéhcd  into  a  cake.  With  this  m|x- 
ture  they  ghsze  it  ovt\\  and  then  tel  it  in 
an  earthen  £lazing  plan  ;  taking  care 
thnt  the  \<:il\  is  do  not  touch  pne  another¿ 
íeveral  colonrs  are  nfed  fer  tlñs  pur- 
pofe,  we,fliaij.  give  the  followíng  receipfs, 
fiom  ^mitirsLaboratory,  i.  Fura  hlack, 
take  Jead-írílies,  18  parts  ;  i  ron  tilinga, 
3  í  copper-íLiheí.  35  and  Ziffer,  2:  this, 
when  melttd,  witl  make  a  biown  black  ; 
and  if  30U  wonld  have  ít  blacker,  put 
ib  me  mpre  z.iffcr  so  it.  %*  For  blue> 
t;íke  íead-AÍlteí,  1  lk  olear  Cand  or  peb- 
ble,  1 1b»  iait,  1  !b«  white  calcined  ta'r- 
ta>\  í\  ^.  Venice  or  other glafs,  i63b.  «nd 
zntF.-r,  bají  a  pound  ;  mix  ihem  well  to-» 
geiser  f  and  after  melring  quench  therri 
in  water,  and  then  melt  them  agajn  j 
which  operation  is  to  be  repcáttd  feveral 
times  \  and  if  y>,u  woiikl  have  it  fine  and 
good,  itwiiUie  pro  per  to  put  the  iv. 
ture  into  a  glafs  fin'nace  for  a  tíay  or 
iwo.    3»  A  brown  glazing  \i\py  bu  gívtn 

w  i  th 
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wit-i  a  misture  of  kad-glafs,  r&  parts, 
and  commvn  glafs  and  man^anefe,  oí 
eachonepart.  4.  A  citron-yeHow  may 
he  made  of  6  parts  of  red-lead,  7  parís 
of  fine  red  brick-duít,  and  *  pares  of 
antimony,  a)l  mehed  together.  A 
fteíft-colour,  with  la  parts  of  lead  afiles, 
stnd  1  of  white  glafs,  6.  For  a  gften- 
coloor,  take  S  part*  of  litharge,  S  parts 
of  Verdee  gla!st  4  parts  of  brafs  cltiti, 
and  mek  tbem  together  for  ufe  >  or  melt 
together  2  parts  yellow-glafs,  with  as 
much  copperdnft.  7*  For  a  gold  yeí- 
lowj  takeof  antimony,  red  lead ,  and  farad, 
an  ecjoal  quamityyand  melt  than  into 
a  cake*  5?.  Fur  a  lina  purjfte  brown, 
pke  lead-afhes,  15  p&i  ts  j  clear  íand, 
iS  i  mangan  efe,  1  ;  white-glak,  15  mea- 
iiu'cs  j  and  one  of  zafTer.  9»  For  á  fine 
íed,  take  antimony,  3  ib*  litbarge,  3  Ib, 
rult  of  ir  011  calcmed,  1  Ib*  and  gnnd 
thcm  to  a  fine  powder,  3  o.  For  a  fine 
white  glazín?,  iake  2  Ib,  of  lead,  1  ib.  of 
tm,  and  calcine  diém  to  atoes  ;  of  «likh 
take  2  parts  5  of  caícined  fiint  or  pebble, 
part  j  of  l'alt,  1  pait  j  and  míxing  them 
welltogether,  melt  them  into  a  cake* At 
Kulterdam,  they  make  a  fine  iliining 
white  glaiing,  by  meliing  together  z  Ibí, 
deán  tin-aíhes,  10  lh.  lead-aíhes,  3  Ib. 
fine  Venice-ghis,  and  f  Ib-  tartar.  11.  A 
y  el  Lo  w  glazmg  ís  made  of  4  cunees  of 
red- lead,  and  z  ounces  of  antimony, 
roelttd  tpgether.  n.  For  a  fine  y  el  lo  w, 
lakered  lead,  3  pinté  j  antimony  and  un, 
of  each  1 1b.  i'hén  meking  them  into  a 
cake,  grínd  it  fine  ¿  and  repeaüng  this 
Jeveral  times,  yon  will  have  a  good  yei- 
to w, 

GLEAD,  or  Gladh,  in  ornltholdgy,  a 
ñame  ufed  in  fume  parts  ofi he  kmgdóm 
fortbe  milvusj  or  kíte.    See  MlLVUS. 

GLEAM,  amon  g  falconers,  h  faid  of  a 
hawk,  when  fhe  ealts  or  throws  up  frith 
from  her  porge» 

GLEBE,  amongmmers,  íígninVs  a  pie  ce  of 
earth,  wherein  is  contaíned  íbme  mineral 
ore*    See  the  anide  Ore. 

GleBE,  ín  law,  the  land  belongtng  to  a 
parifli  íhurcb,  beñdes  the  tithes, 
When  a  parfon  or  vicar  has  caufed  any 
of  his  gíehe-lands  to  be  manured  and 
fown,  at  his  own  cbarge,  with  corn  or 
graiD,  he  tnay  by  will  dtvJfe  all  the  pro* 
fits  and  corn  growing  upon  thefíid  gieb^j 
and  in  cafe  he  dies  without  difpofmg 
thtreof,  his  executors  íliaSl  ha  ve  the 
fame* 

GLECHOMA,  in  botany,  the  na  me  hy 
which  Linn^us  calis  ground-ívy,  a  plant 
bclon^in^  to  li*e  d  i  ¿¡y  nam  i  a-  g  y  n  9  fp  w  - 


mi  a  clafs,  the  flower  of  whkh  ís  monona 
talous  and  ringent  \  there  is  rio  pericar- 
piumj   the  íéeds?  which  are  oval  anj 
m  mtrríbér,  being  cont^ined  m  rji«  cupF 
The  fiowcrs  are  modérate ly  large,  and  uf 
a  beantiítil  bine*     See  Grüuñd  jvy. 
GLlíDlTSIA,  in  botany,  a  gen  vis  of  the 
díoecia-htxatidría  clats  of  planrs,  t|le 
üowtr  ofs which  confifts  of  fonr  petáis 
and  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  amen' 
tum  ;  the  íruit  l&  a  very  large  pod,  fé- 
paraled  by  partitíons  ínto  díltincl  cefls 
which  are  fuU  of  a  pulpy  rnutier ;  ttit 
feeds  are  íblitary,  round      hard  and  íjiin, 

GL£ ET,  in  medicine,  the  flux  of  a  th¡n 
limpid  humoui  from  the  uierhra- 
Manv  imagine  that  Uie  prodigious 
crea  Je  of  cei  tai  11  gitets  at  particular  tímei, 
faftífijg  only  for  two  or  tbrée  days,  and 
'  then  luddrnly  absting  to  theír  wsínted 
qvmíuity,  is  inconfiltent  with  a  pnniiat 
diith  arge;  and,  therefore,  con  elude  a 
gktt  to  be  notbíng  but  a  príeterhaturá] 
excretion  from  the  reíaxed  veíTcis  of  the 
urethra-  Fo r  t h e  c nr e  of  ve n  e  1  ea  1  g teei s t 
the  ufe  ofabougieis  recommendtd,  ^ 
are  aflringent  inje6lions,  b^ginn in^  with 
weak  ones,  and  gradunlly  bcrealiíi| 
theb  ítrength,  Aílruc  rtcommends  m¡íkF 
drank  morning  and  evening  for  ¡hm 
timej  then  mineral  water?,  whether  clsai 
lybeate  orv  ¡triol  ic,  for  fifteen  or 
days  ¡  and  afterwards  bahamics,  to  de- 
ttr^e  and  cicatrize  the  ulcers  canwM 
hi  the  urethra¡  and,  laft  of  a II,  alhir- 
g^nt^,  to  dry  up  thr  nlcns,  and  rerovtr 
the  tone  of  the  parts  ;  fuch  a»  iufufions 
of  the  lea  ves  of  minf,  horehound,  ?gri- 
mony,  plántain,  íh.epherdls  purfe,  fage¿ 
&c*  Turner  recom  mentís  the  cold  bath, 
Spaw,  Pyrmont,  arid  Bríftol  water^. 
Heiírer,  for  an  injeftion,  recomí twnfe 
Jime- water,  with  a  little  fugar  oí  ]tadt 
or  lime- water,  with  a  littte  cam*phor3id 
fpirit  of  wine,  Turner,  when  there  h 
any  fufptcíon  of  a  rtmainíng  virujenc*, 
adds  calomel  to  the  Itme-Writer, 

GLENE,  yxwn,  in  anatomy,  a  mallow  es» 
vity  of  any  bone,  which  receíves  aneiber 
bone  in  articulation.  It  al  Ib  ñgníhes  the 
caviry  or  focket  of  the  eye. 

GLEI>Í0IDES,  the  ñame  of  two  cavítleSi 
or  ímall  depreflionf,  in  the  iriferioi  \ml 
of  rhr  firit  vertebra  of  the  mck. 

GLESUM,  a  ríame  nntientiy  giveji  to  am- 
bér.    See  the  ai  ticle  A  mué  tu 

GLINUSj  in  botany,  a  gemís  t  i  the  dode- 
cíindi  ta-tr]£yma  cláfs  of  píants,  the  cu ¡u 
oí  whích  coíiíííts  of  five  oval,  concave, 
p^uianent  l$hvt%z  Alierc  ií  110  coiüih; 

ihé  1 
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fruir  te  an  oval,  five  cornered  cáptale, 
cotnpoírdof  fUevalver,  and  cortfaining 
five  cell* ;  the  feeds  are  nwmerous  and 
loundifli,  .  _ 

GLIS,  in  zoology,  *  ñame  gtven  by  fome 
10  the  common  rat,  a*  alfoto  the  rell  and 
(Jor-niowft.  See  Mus  aríd  Kat, 
Ttie  fiVfh  of  the  relt-mouíe  ts  recom- 
mettded  for  a  bulimy  ;  and  its  fat,  ruh- 
htd  on  rhe  feér,  ts  faíd  to  procure  íleep. 

GLISCHROM1CTHKS,  in  natural  hif- 
tury,  the  ñame  by  which  Dr.  HiLI  calis 
the  tflugher  and  more  vifcid  loams*  See 
the  article  Loams, 

Of  rhis  gen us  títere  are  feveral  fpetie*, 
i,  The  greyiftVwhiíe  glífthromicthes, 
a  denle  and  compaét  texttire :  this 
raífes  a  great  erFervelcence  with  aqna- 
fort^,  and  ma  kes  a  very  vaktable  bnek  $ 
but  requnes  ío  much  working,  rbat  ít  is 
feítíom  uEed  alone,  i*  The  palé  yellow 
glifchroffiictheg :  tbís  raifes  no  efFervef- 
«nce  with  aqua-fortis,  but  malees  a  fine 
¡rdkídc.  3.  Th*  yel  lowífli-brown  gíif- 
ch  reni  i  et  hes,  w  hich  ra  i  fefl  n  o  efTe  r  veícen  ce 
Tvíth  áqua  funis,  and  makes  a  very  goed 
brickJ,  but  ís  ielrjom.  uftd  alune,  4*  The 
reddífh-brown  gliíchrnmicthes.  It  raifes 
tío  éfFervefcenee  w¡th  aqua-fortis,  and 
tboiigh  ufed  in  brick-making*  makes  but 
a  íbft  and  coarfe  kind. 

GLISTER*  in  lurgery,  the  fame  with  dyf- 
ter>    Siee  the  article  Clyster.  . 

GLOBKf  in  geometrv,  the  fame  with  fpbere, 
See  the  artide  SPHEH.E- 

GlobEj  ín  pracVrea!  mathematics,  an  arti- 
ficial íp  herí  ral  hody,  on  the  convex  Jur- 
iaca of  which  are  reprefented  the  coun- 
trlcs,  feas,  í¿¿.  of  our  earth  ;  or  the  face 
of  iheheav«n«,  ihe  óreles  ot  the  fphere, 
Thsf  witii  tbe  parte  bf  the  earth  de- 
lineare d  npon  its  lurface,  ís  called  theter- 
reitrial  glohe  j  and  tbn  with  the  conílel- 
lations,  &e*  the  celeftíal  globe,  Theíé 
glohes  are  placed  in  f,  ames,  with  other 
apjinrrtnancts,  as  reprefented  ín  píate 
CXVr»  figi  t.  and  i»  Tbeir  principal 
tile,  befides  íérving  as  maps  to  diltingúiíli 
theotnward  párts  of  the  eartb?  and  the 
íítúition  oí  the  fixed  ftars,  is  t«>  iilufípte 
snd  expía  in  ibe  ph  sen  ornen  a  a  rifing  fiom 
tliedmin^l  moiton  of  the  earth.'  See  the 
the  anide  DiuunaL, 

Cwjlrufíion.  and  deferip}  ion  of  tbe  Globhs, 
I  he  globes  coiiiího'níy  uléd  are  made  ot' 
paftehoard,  or  paper,  fiíted  to  a  ípherical 
ntoíd.  AfVer  ibis  coveríng  Ís  Ri  med  to 
tlteai  C[ficei%í¡  iiiind,  Ft  k  ú'wuítá,  by  ¡n  *' 
cifion,  aíong  fhf  míddk,  and  tífken  oíF 
the  mold  in  the  fona  of  two  cape,  or  fie- 
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mifphere?4  Tbefe  are  next  fltíed  tipo» 
a  wooden  axiír  witb  i  ron -pules  j  ?nd, 
bei»g  ñrmly  íewed  rogether^  are  after- 
wards  pafte d  over  with  a  compofitioa 
made  oí"  wbíting  and  glue,  ttW  the  gíohe 
be  rom  e  pérfeclly  ípherícal  and  fmootb. 
This  done,  a  map  of  tbe  earth 3  <?r  of  tht 
beavens,  is  projeeled  in  íeveral  gon^s# 
which  being  palted  onf  the  whole  j«t  co* 
Jan  red  and  varniíhed.  Tbus  finiíliecí, 
tue  globe  Ís  bung  in  a  braieq  merídtanF 
tnoveable  with'm  a  wooden  hoiizonf  and 
fit  red  with  a  horary  drele,  quaáiant  of 
altííude,  &c* 

Tbere  are  ten  principal  c] relés  reprc^ 
fented  npon  gJobes,  *viz  greater  and 
four  leíTer  ones,  The  gt  eater  circJes  are 
the  horízon,  meridian,  equínoclia!,  as  ít 
i»  called  on  lite  celeftíaí ,  and  equator  on 
tbe  terreftríal  glob?,  tbe  eclipttc  cJrawn 
along  the  middJe  of  tbe  zodiae,  and  the, 
two  cohires.    See  the  article s  Hokizon,. 

The  lefler  círcles,  of  pnnripal  ufe,  tre 
the  two  tropics  and  two  polar  circie^* 
See  Circlé,  Tropic,  and  FoLAit, 
Of  thefe  circJes  fome  ane  fix-ed,  and  al- 
ways  obraín  the  fame  póíitíon  j  other^ 
moveable,  according  ío  the  pofition  of 
the  obíerver»  The  flsred  cueles  are  the 
equator  and  ediptic,  with  tbeír  paraHeU 
and  ffeo  id  a  fies  ;  whicb  are  uíuaÜy  de* 
IJneattd  upon  tbe  furface  of  tbe  gk>b£f?„ 
Tbe  moveable  cí  releí  are  the  h  o  rizón, 
with  tts  para  Lie  Is  and  fecundaries- 
The  boriíon  is  that  gteaf  and  bróací 
wooden  circle  furrottnding  tbeglobe3  and 
dividing  it  into  tvva  equal  parís,  called 
tbe  npper  and  Jower  hemiípheres.  Ií  has 
two  notches,  ro  let  tlie  hiazen  meridian 
flip  np  and  do^n,  according  "to  the  díf- 
ferent  heights  of  the  pole,  On  the  üit 
iide  of  £hi$  circle  are  d e fetí be d  the  twelvc 
%ns,  tbe  months  of  the  year,  the  poíuts 
of  the  c  o  ni  país,  í^c,  The  bramen  me- 
ridisn  isan  annnlus  or  ring  oí  brafs,  di- 
víded  into  de^rees,  as  reprefented  in  tbe 
figure.  It  divides  the  yjobe  ínto  two- 
equai  partí,  called  the  eailern  and  wef- 
tej  n  hcmifpheres*  The  quadrsní  of  al- 
tituJe  is  a  thin  pliabk  píate  of  brafs,  an- 
fwering  exaéUjí  to  a  qüadi  ant  oí  the  me- 
ridían.  It  is  divided  into  90*,  and  has  á 
noten,  nut  and  ícrew,  tofix  to  rhe  brazen 
meiidian  in  the  zenitb  of  any  place; 
wbere  it  turns  round  a  pivot,  and  fttp- 
pííes  the  room  of  vertical  circíes*  The 
hmji  -cirtle  is  a  fíat  ring  of  brafs,  divjHtd 
inro  rwersTy-íour  eqnal  partí,  or  bowr* 
diitancts  ¡  and  on  the  pole  oí  the  ¿lot^e 
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ís  fixed  an  índex,  that  túrns  round  with 
the  globe,  and  poi nís  out  the  honra  upon 
the  hour-círcle.  Laítly,  there  ís  gene- 
ra II  y  added  a  coinpaí's  and  needle  upon 
the  pedíment  of  the  frame, 
The  fu  ría  ce  of  rhe  celettial  globe  may  be 
efteemed  a  ¡uít,  reprefenration  of  the  con- 
cave ex  pan  fe  of  the  heavens,  notwith- 
ftandíng  its  convexity ;  for  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive  the  eye  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  globe,  and  viewlng  the  ítars  on  its 
fu  r  face ;  fuppoímg  it  made  oí  gkf's,  as 
fome  globes  are  :  alfo  that  if  botes  were 
made  ín  the  c ente r  of  each  íhr,  the  eye 
in  the  center  of  the  globe,  properly 
placed,  would  view  throügh  each  of  the 
holes  the  very  ftars  in  the  Jieavens  repre- 
fented  by  them. 

As  it  would  be  ímpoíTible  lo  nave  any 
diftínít  notíon  of  the  ftars,  in  refpeft  of 
their  nnmber,  oiJder3  and  din"  anees,  with* 
otit  arranging  them  in  certa  i  n  forms, 
called  coníteUations,  chis  the  firft  obfer- 
vers  of  the  heavens  took  care  to  do  j  and 
thefe,  like  kingdoms  and  countries  upon 
ihe  terreftríal  globe,  ferveto  diftinguifh  the 
dífrerent  parts  of  the  fuperíicíes  of  the  ce- 
iefHal  globe,  See  Constellatiom- 
The  Itars,  therefore,  are  all  dífpofed  in 
conílellatíons  under  the  forms  of  various 
animáis,  whoíe  ñames  and  figures  are  re- 
prefented  on  the  celeílial  globe  $  which 
were  fífft  invemed  by  the  antient  aflrono- 
mers  and  poets,  and  are  ítill  relamed 
1  for  the  better  diftin&ion  of  thefe  lumi- 
nar) es. 

Frobhms  on  ihe  celeflial  Globe*  i.  To 
reclify  the  globe*  Ras  fe  or  elévate  the  pole 
to  the  latí  tu  de  of  the  place  5  ferew  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  zenith  j  fet 
the  índex  of  the  bour-drde  to  the  upper 
3CI1 ;  and  place  the  globe  nor.lh  and 
fouth  by  the  compafs  aíid  needle  ;  then 
ís  it  a  juít  reprefentation  of  the  heaicns 
from  the  given  day  at  noon.  2.  To  find 
the  fun"s  place  in  theeelipik*  Find  the 
¿lay  of  ihe  month  in  the  calendar  on  the 
horizon,  and  rrght  againíl  it  ís  the  de- 
gree of  the  eclipsíc  which  the  fun  ís  ín 
for  that  day.  3,  To  find  the fun 's  declU 
nailon^  Reclify  the  globe,  bring.  ihe 
furias  place  in  the  eclíptic  to  the  merídían, 
and  ihat  degree  which  it  cuts  ín  the  me- 
lldían  k  tlie  declina tion  requíred,  4*  To 
find  the  funs  right  efienfimu  Bring  the 
íbri'é  place  to  the  merid>an,  and  ihe  de- 
gr^e  of  th?  equinoccial  cut  by  the  merí- 
dian,  is  the  right  afcenfion  rtqnired. 
j,  To  find  ihe  funs  amplitudes  Bring- 
the  fun's  piace  to  the  horcón,  and  the 
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arch  Cff  the  horizfin  íntercepted  \^u^in 
it  and  llie  eaíl  or  weí!  pointj  k  t!¡e  aih 
p I  í  1  n d e>  n oiL ih  o r  fq tuh  .  6  -  To  fim í  üj 

jkffs  altiiv.de  fár  axy  gi<ven  day m mí  ¿w 
Bring.  tli e  fun>  place  to  the  mend^l 
the  hour-index  co  the  upper  j  \\Z 
turn  the  globe  tiíi  llie  index  points  ¡o  tfis 
given  hóur,  v^r-ie  lét  it  ftand  j  tlifn 
íerewing  the  quídrarit  of  altihide  ín  \\t 
zenitb,  Iny  it  o  ver  the  fun's  place,  and 
the  arch  con  sainad  bítsveen  it  and  thi 
horizon,  will  give  ihe  degrée^ of  altítédg 
reqnirecU    7.  To  fiñd  the  jk>ís  azitrné 

for  any  how  of  the  day.  Every  thing-  be- 
ing  done  as  ín  the  \  ?A\  problem/  the  ardí 
of  .the  horizon  contained  betvveen  the 
north  poínf,  asid  iba t  where  the  quadrant 
of  altilude  cv ts  ít,  k  the  íizímmfi  e^rr  or 
wefti  as  requireJ,  8,  To  find  ifo  fm* 
<wben  the  Jim  rifes  or  fets.  Find  the  fti nsj 
place  for  the  given  day  3  bring  It  to  itit 
mendianj  and  fet  the  hour-híntt  to  xei  ; 
then  turn  the  globe  til!  the  funvs  place 
ton  ches  t  he  eaft  part  of  the  horizon,  tlse 
índex  will  íliew  the  hpur  of  its  riling; 
afrer.  that3  turn  the  globe  to  the  weft  p^t 
of  the  horízon,  and  the  índex  will  ÍIiíw 
the  time  of  its  íettmg  for  the  given  da?, 
9.  To  find  the  kíigth  of  miy  gi-ven  dmir 
night,  This  is  eaíily  known  by  taking 
the  nnmber  of  hom  s  between  the  riímg 
and  fetting  of  the  fun  for  the  lengtti  of 
the  day  ¡  and  the  refidue,.  to  24,  for  tk 
length  o'f  the  níghL  10.  Tú  find  the  hw 
of  the  day,  having  the  fzm*s  altitude  $ivtn. 
Bring  the  fun's  place  to  the  meridíaB, 
and  fet  the  hour-hand  to  xn  \  then  turn 
the  globe  in  íuch  a  manner,  that  ihzhwii 
place  may  move  alóng  by  the  quadra&t 
of  altitnde  (hxed  ín  the  zenithj  til]  ¡t 
tcnches  the  degree  of  the  given  alritnd^ 
v.  hc:  e  ñop  i,f¿  and  ihe  índex  will  flww  ctí 
the  horary  cítele  the  kou r  reqmréd-  11, 
To  find  the  place  of  the  moon,  or  my  fia** 
vct>  for  any' given  d¿y,  Take  Psrkír'i 
or  Weaver's  ephemtri  is3  and  againft  ibfi 
given  day  of  the  month  yon  will  find  ahe 
degree  and  minute  of  the  íígn  which  ihe 
moon  or  planet  poffeífes  at  r-oon,  under 
the  title  of  geocentrie  moiions,  The 
degree  thus  found  beíng  m^rked  in  the 
eclíptic  on  the  globe  by  a  fmajl  notch,  oí 
othei  wife,  you  may  then  proceed  to 
the  declinaron,  right  afcenfion,  latimeíe, 
jongimde^  '^j||^pí^v-....azimiithf  xüm} 
ibuthmirj^íring,  &c.  in  the  fame  man- _ 
ner  asías  becn  ílievvn  for  the  fun,  jíf 
To  explahi  ~lhe  píl&noinena  of  the  hatm) 
msoft.  In  order  to  this  we  necd  on Ly  con* 
fjdei,  that  whea  the  fim  is  ín  the  begin- 
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n-m  of  arie?,  thé  fvill  moan  on  that  day 
muít  be  in  th*  be^trtniiig  of  libra  s  and 
ífinpe  wheri  the  latí  íets,  or  moon  rifes, 
on  tÜM  dayj  íno^  eííUÍT,0^aI  points  will 
¡n  the  horizon,  and  the  eclipttc  wül 


be 


the 


ttieH  be  leafi  of  all  inclíned  the 
p:ut  or  arch  which  the  moon  ¿efcribes  in 
mtófi  Vi*.  *3°,  will  táfce  Up  about 
ar,  houY  and  a  quarter  afcending  abdve 
the  narizón  j  and,  thereforé,  fo  long  will 
be  the  time  after  fun-fet,  the  ríext  níghts 
befare  the  moon  will  rife,    But  at  the 
cppofitetimc  of  the  year,  wben  the  fun 
is  inthe  autumnal,  and  the  ful!  moon  in 
the  rema)  equinox*  the  ecliptic  will,  when 
the  fnn  is  fettiug,  nave  the  greateft  in- 
clítiation  to  the  horizon  5  and,  thereforé, 
T  5o  vtfiü  in  thís  cafe  Ibón  afcend, 
m  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  anel  fo 
long  afíer  fiin-fet  will  the  moon  rife  the 
next  dav  after  the  fnll:  whence,  at  thís 
time  of  the  year,  tbere  h  much  more 
moon-light  than   in   the  fpring  ¡  and 
henee  this  autumnal  fu  11  moon  carne  to 
be  called  the  harveít  moon,  the  hunter's 
or  íhéphérd*s  moon:  all  which  will  he 
clea  ú  y  íh  ew  n  on  t  he  gl  obe.    13-  Efl  r¿>- 
freftnt  the  face  of  the  fiarry  firmament 
fir  any  giym  hwr  of  the  night.  Reétify 
the  globe,  and  turn  it  about,  till  the  ín- 
dex points  to  Ihe  given  hour;  then  will 
sH  the  wppev  lie  m  i  fp  lie  re  of  the  globe  re- 
prefent  the  vifible  half  of  the  heavens, 
and  all  the  Ihrs  on  the  globe  wij]  be  in 
fucli  Ititzatíons  as  exaclly  correfpond  to 
thofe  in  the  héavens  >  which  may  there- 
fore  be  esfily  found,  as  will  he  íhewn  in 
the  fixtsenth  probkm.    14*  To  fiad  the 
hvitr  Atiban  any  knoywn  fiar  wí/í  rife,  or 
eme  apon  the  meridtan.    Reftify  the 
globe,  and  íh  the  índex  to  xn  \  then 
turn  the  globe  till  the  itar  comes  to  the 
horifcoi)  or  meridían,  and  the  índex  will 
flif  w  the  hour  requirerL    15*  To  find  at 
inhat  lime  of  theyeár  any  given  fiar  «xill 
be  qh  ihe  menftan  at  xn  at  night.  Bring 
the  íiar  to  the  mcridían»  and  obfctTe 
vAmi  negree  cf  the  et II pite  i&  on  the  horth 
meridian  nnder  the  horizon  j  tlien  mu! 
in  the  calendar  nn  the  hó^zon  the  day  cf 
■  the  j-e-.r  ag^tnít  chai  4e£rec¿  and  it  will 
be  the  d;iy  requtred,    j6.  To  find  aíiy 
particular  fiar.    Firft  find  tts  altitude  in 
the  heavens  by  a  qusdiant,  and  the  point 
of  thí  compafs  \x  bears  on ;  then,  the 
giobe  being  recítíieilj  and  ibe  ¡nde'¡£  turh- 
ed  titile  given  bourV  if  theqnadrant  oF 
álrttude  be  fixed  on  ihe  zenitl?,  and  luid 
tow.n  ts  the  poínt  of   the  Compara  on 
wJiícli  the  ftar  svas  obíérvedj  the  [Ut  rs- 
Vgl,  II, 


q  ni  red  will  be  found  at  the  fdme  f!eg-ree 
of  al  tí  tu  de  on  the  i  a  id  qnadrant,  as  ¡t  was 
hy  obfervatton  in  the  heávens« 
Éfuhíéms  oü  the  terreftrial  Globe.  i,  Ta 
find  the  laútudz  oj  anj  píate.  Ér  ing  the 
giOen  place  ro  the  brazen  meridian,  and 
obf«firve  what  degree  it  is  underT  for  that 
h  the  hnitude  rcqusred.  ¿,  L7o  refttfy 
the  globe  for  any  given  place.  Eaife  the 
poíe  ib  many  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
as  are  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  j 
then,  fínding  the  fun's  place,  bring  it  to 
the  meridian  \  and  proveed,  as  direcled  in 
problem  i.  on  (hecelefttal  globe.  3.  To 
find  the  íongitude  of  a  gi<ven  -place*  Bríng 
the  pkce  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  ob- 
ferve  the  degree  of  the  equator  under  the 
fame,  for  that  expreífes  the  Iongitude  re- 
qníred.  4.  To  find'  any  place  by  the  ia* 
titude  and  Iongitude  given.  Bring  the 
given  degree  of  Iongitude  to  the  meri- 
dtEin,  and  under  the  given  degree  of  la- 
titude yoa  will  íee  the  pkce  requtred. 
5 .  To  find.  all  thofe  places  tohteh  ha*/e 
thefame  latitude,  or  Iongitude^  with  i  bofe 
of  any  gwen  place.  Bring  the  given 
place  to  the  meridian,  then  all  thofe 
places  which  lie  under  the  mendían  ha  ve 
the  fame  Iongitude ;  a£ains  tnrn  the 
globe  round  on,  its  axis,  then  all  thofñ 
places,  which  país  under  the  fame  degree 
of  the  merídian  with  any  given  place, 
haye  the  fame  latitude  with  ít,  6,  To 
find  all  thofi  place;  tvhere  it  is  noon  at  any 
given  hour  of  the  day ,  in  any  place.  Bring 
the  given  place  to  the  meriqian  j  fet  the 
índex  to  the  given  hour ;  then  turn  the 
globe,  lili  the  faid  índex  poínts  totheup- 
per  xn  1  and  obferve  what  places  líe  under 
the  brafs  meridian}  for  to  them  ít  is  ríoon 
at  tlr.it  time.  7.  Whsh  it  is  noon  at  any 
one  place  y  to  find  ftuhai  hútir  it  is  at  any 
oíber  gi^ven  place*  Bring  the  fir It  given 
place  to  the  raeiidian,  and  fet  the  índex 
to  the  upper  xll;  then  turn  the  gíobe 
till  the  oiher  givtn  place  comes  to  the 
merídian j  and  the  índex  wíll  poifit  to  the 
hour  required.  8,  Fur  any  given  koür 
of  the  day  h  the  place  wher'é  ym  are,  ta 
f::A  ihe  hour  of  the  day  in  any  ciher  place* 
Bring  the  pía  ce  whére  yon  are  to  the 
meri  Jtan,  fet  the  index  to  the  given  hour, 
then  iurn  the  globe  about,  and  when. 
the  olher  place  comes  to  the  meridian, 
the  índex  will  (hew  the  hour  oí  the  day 
thcrcj  as  reqúíred,  9.  Ta  find  the  dif* 
iante  belnveert  any  t-rco  places  on  theg  ebe 
in  en^lijh  miles.  -  Bring  one  píate  lo  the 
mérldia.ri,  óver  which  fije  t  he  quadr^nr  of 
iiltikidcj  and  then  kying  it  over  the 
9  A  other 
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other  place,  count  the  mimber  ofdegrees 
thereon  contained  between  them  5  which 
ntimber  multiply  by  69  4,  (the  number 
of  miles  in  one  degree)  and  the  product 
IS  the  number  of  engbíh  miles  required. 
10*  Tq  find  b&w  any  míe  place  bears 
from  another.  Bring  one  place  to  íbe 
brafs  merid¡ant  and  lay  the  qtiadraiit  of 
a!riu«de  over  the  other^  and  it  wit)  íbew 
on  the  horizpn  the  poi nfc  of  ihe  campáis 
on  which  the  iatter  tíears  from  the  for- 
nieu\  1  i.  Tí?  find  thofe  places  to  <tvhich 
the  fun  is  ¿vertical  >tn  the  torrid  xonef  for 
a  ny  ghven  doy Find  t b  e  i o n 1  s  p  ta  c  e  i  n 
theeclíptic  for  the  given  Liaje$¿  and  bring 
it  to  íbe  mendían,  and  obferve  what  de- 
glee  thereof  it  cuts  ;  íhen  turn  the  glohe 
about,  ándall  thofe places  whkh  país  un- 
der thatdegree  of  che  meridian,  are  thofe 
réquíred.  12.  Tofind  ¿ivhat  da?  of  the 
year  the  fien  ^w'ill  be  vertical  to  any  gi'ven 
place  in  the  torrid  %onet  Bring  the  gí ven 
place  to  the  meridíarí,  and  nwk  ihe  de- 
gree exsclly  over  it  \  til  en  tti  111  the  plobe^ 
íoj ndj  and  obíerve  the  two  points  of  the 
écti  tifie  which  país  under  that  degree  of 
the  meridkn:  laftly,  fee  en  the  wooden 
horizon  on  what  days  bf  the  year  the  fu  11 
ís  ir;  thofe  points  of  the  ecliptic  \  for  thofe 
are  the  days  requiied*  j<¡,  Tofind  thofe 
places  in  the  mrth  frlgld  %>mef  tvbere 
ibéfun  begins  to  Jbine  eanfiantly  volthout 1 
feitmg\  c?:  any  given  dty  be  fruten  the 
-  ifi  ófMarcb  and  the  %ift  of  June.  Find 
the  íim's  pbce  in  the  ediptic  for  the 
giv^n  day  j  bring  it  to  the  general  me- 
rfdián,  and  obferve  Ehc  degrees  oí  declí- 
íiátíon  i  then  a¡]  thofe  places  which  are 
tlie  fame  nuniher  of  degrecs  difbint  from 
the  pede,  are  the  places  required  lo  be 
fbtiifíd;  14.  To  find  on  <wl?ai  doy  the 
fin  'bégtns  fy  Jbine  confidntly  miihout yfit* 
tlng,  díí  iiny  gt-oen. place  in  thtnóvth  fri~ 
gui  úbfiéi  átfd  bo-io  fongi  Reílif^  the 
£  1  obe  lo  Ú  e  latitnde  of  the  pSace  ;  and, 
t ü r ni  ii g í  i t  a bo ti  r ,  trb ! e r ve  \vh a t  p o : n  t  of 
the  crlipnc  betvvceu  aries  and  cáncer, 
áEtd  alio  hetween  cáncer  and  Ühvn,  coin- 
cides with  the  north  point  of  íhe  Irórí- 
2oí?  j  then  find,  by  the  calendar  on  the 
boiixon,  what  days  the  íun  wiíl  enter 
Ehüíe  degre^s  of  the  ecliptic,  and  they 
wiil  fatisíy  the  proUJem.  15.  Tq  find 
*ihs  ph\cs  o-ver  nvjúcb  the  fin  iin;erúcáit 
en  nvy  g i-ven  dqy  and  mar.  Find  the 
íunls  plares  and  bring  it  to  ihc  m«r¿ff ja ri, 
spiíi  maik  the  degree  of  déclinati¿6  for 
the  E¡ivei!  hour  \  then  find  thoie  piaces 
which  ha  ve  the  fun  in  the  meririiiui  at 
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that  momentí  and  among  them,  that 
which  paífes  under  the  degree  oF  dedi» 
nation,  is  the  place  defired.    i0t  %  fa¡¡ 
for  any  gi<ven  doy  and  btur,  thofe  fkca 
tvihcrehi  the  fun  is  íhen  r  ifing  and  féitm 
or  on  the  mcridian  j  aifo  thofe  places  t^hul 
ar  e  eniightened,  and  thofe  nvíhh  are  w;t 
Find  the  place  to  which  the  fun  [$  Vcr! 
tical  at  the  given  tíme,  and  bring  tb 
faiue  to  the  jneridian,  and  elévate  the 
pole  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  j  ¡fien 
alí  thofe  places  which  are  in  the  wtjbrit 
femicirde  of  the  hori^on  ha  ve  the  fim 
rifing,  and  thofe  in  the  eaftern  femicj'rdt 
fee  it  fetttng  j  and  to  thofe  under  tlie 
merídian,  itísuoon.    Laftly^  a]l  p^ 
abo  ve  the  boiizon  ai  e  en  Vigh  tened,  atid 
aÜ  betow  it  are  in  darknefs  or  niglir, 
17.  Tbe  day  and  hourof  a  filar  orknáp 
edipfi  being  gi*ven>  to  find  all  tbofé  flum 
tn  <wbich  the  fáme  ivill  he  vifible,  Find 
{he  place  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  at 
the  given  iníhnt,  and  elévate  the  gíohe 
to  ^he  latitude  of  the  place  5  then  in  moft 
of  thofe  places  abo  ve  the  herizon  will  th? 
fon  be  viíible  during  his  ecli'ple  j  antl  z\[ 
thofe  places  below  the  horizon,  wiíJ  f« 
the  moon  pafs  through  tl.e  fbadpw  of  tb« 
eanh  ín  her  eclipfe.    18.  'The  Ungih  f  a 
degree  beinggmen^  to  fivd  the  nnmhtr  cf 
miles  in  a  grtat  cirde  of  the  eartb,  mi 
t henee  the  diameter  of  the  éarth.  Aihr.it 
that  one  degree  contains  óc>|  eftgljjffc  ib- 
tute  miles  j  then  mtdtipty  360  (the  num- 
ber of  degrees  in  a  great  ciicle)  hy  £9^ 
and  the  product  will  be  atqic,  the  mik 
which  meafúre  the  circti  inferen  ce  of  1J15 
earth.    If  tlVis  number  be  divEdd  M 
3.1 4.1  St  the  quotient  will  be  7963 r|J 
miles;,  for  the  diamerur  of  the  eailh, 
3  o ,  The- diameter  vfihe  earth  beitig  Iíwkh, 
to  find  thefurface  in  fqttare  miles  t  cité  iU 
folÚjty  in  cubic  miles,    Admit  the  dis- 
meter  be  7964  imites;  then  mnltíply  líie 
fquare  of  the  diameter  by  3,1416,  and  Ik 
preducl:  vtili  be  199^50205  ,very  nesr, 
which  are  the  fquai  e  rhiles  in  the  furfatc 
oftheeaith.    Again^  multip!y  the  cubt 
of  thésdlanieter  by  di  5*36 j  an J  tlw  prí- 
dncl  26446Ó7S9170  w>íl  be  the  numbíl 
of  the  cubic  mdes  in  ihe  whoíe  glohe  of 
the  e  a  rsth ,    a  o «  Ti?  exprrfs  the  <véké)  í/ 
tbe  diurnal  moticn  of  the  earth.  Sinceí 
piacé  in  (he  equaior  deferibes  a  circle t=l 
s-o^o  miles  in  twénty-fnur  how s,  ti  ii 
eyident  thnt  the  velocity  with  whrdi  ít. 
movts  is  at  the  ra  te  of  1042:  m  w« 
honr,  or  if^-6  miles  per  minu:e>  Tí« 
velocity  in  any  patallel  of  UiducíeJ 
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íieare&  ín  the  pmportion  of  che  eo-fine  of 
tbe  latstudc  tp  the  radius.  Thus  for  the 
juitude  of  London,  51o  %o*7  fay, 
&s  radíus  10,000000 
Xo  the  co-fine  of  lar.  51°  30'  9.75414? 
Sois  tbe  velocity  in  the  equa-  7  ^2.046 

Tothe  velocity  of  theckyj  , 

ofLondon,  io7V  i       J  yj 

That  is,  the  city  of  L andón  moves  about 
the  axis  of  the  earth  at  the  ra  te  of  10^ 
niiíes  every  minute  of  time*    But  this  is 
f'ar  íhort  of  the  velocity  of  the  annual 
mption  about  the  fun  5  for  that  is  at  the 
rate  of  60000  miles  per  hoor,  or  about 
3coo  miles  each  minute,  fuppoilng  the 
diameter  of  the  annual  orbit  to  be  %% 
millions  of  miíes, 
fíí/w/í'GLOBESj  thofe  with  Mr-  Neale^s 
improvementSj  for  which  he  obtained  bis 
inajefty's  Jetters-patent* 
Tbe  ter  refina!  globe,  wkh  the  i  m  pro  ve- 
menta  of  chis  ingenious  artift,  is  repro 
fcnted  in  ptate  CXVII,  fig.  j.  the  earth 
bdng  foppofed  in  that  part  of  its  orbit 
where  the  north  pole  A  is  at  íts  neareífc 
spproach  to  the.  fun  S,  which  áccordingly 
by  the  índex  or  ja  y  S  R3  points  to  the 
tropic  of  cáncer;  h  is  a  rnovcable  cir ele, 
whichj  fef  to  íhe  latí tudc  of  a  given  place, 
v.ill  caufe  the  fem  i  circle  c  lo  point  cut 
thefzetiith  of  the  faid  place  j  á  reprefents 
tbe  eclipuc,  e  theequator3  and/  a  ícrew 
by  which  ihe  a  mural  motion  may  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  diurna!  $  g  is  a  femi- 
circle which  always  moves  at  90o  di  (lance 
from  the  moon,  and  thereby  becomes  tbe 
limar  horizon  for  the  noitherh  hemii- 
pherej  b  is  an  inelined  plañe  onwbich 
the  íhm  of  the  moon  PO  moves,  there- 
by cauímg  the  moon  itfelf  to  íhew  its 
fe  ve  ral  latitudes,  nodesj  &c.  and  by  this 
plañe  moving  the  contra  ry  way,  in  a 
liitle  more  than  J9  of  the  annual  revolu- 
tiohrof  the  globe,  is  Jhewn  the  retro- 
grade inotion.  of  the  nodes. 
This  globe  is  mounted  with  the  horizon 
a  fixcd  vertical!  y and  placed  fo  as  to 
move  upon  its  own  axis  A  H,  wheteby 
it  reprdénts  the  dinmaf  motion  of  rhe 
eartli.    Henee  if  the  giobe  be  turned 
round  íts  own  asi?,  by   means  of  the 
wihchat  top?  the  ray  from  the  fun  wij), 
in  this  fituation,  dsferibe  the  tropic  of 
cáncer:  the  whole  arclíc.  circle  will  be 
taken  into  the  enlightened  hemifphere? 
and  that  of  the  anta  relie  chele  will  be 
Invoived  in  darknds.    l  et  us  now  fup- 
pofe  the  globe  turned  thíity  times  about 
fev  Ule  wincbi  the  north  noíe  will  ihm  be 
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íituated  as  at  B,  and  the  Índex  from  ftie 
fun  will  point  to  the  fign  Ico  on  the  ecíipr 
tic  d:  after  tuming  the  globe  ihírry  times 
nioie,  the  north  pole  will  be  removed  to 
C,  and  the  index  advanced  to  virgo  ; 
and  in  this  manner  ma.y  the  phsmomena 
of  the  earth1  s  annual  motion  be  traced 
througli  all  the  %ns  of  the  eclíptic  and 
fea  fon  s  of  the  year  ;  the  inde^  or  pointer 
deferibing  a  f piral  üne,  which  every  day 
at  noohj  or  tnrn  of  the  globe,  falls  at 
thes  diítance  of  about  fifteen  minutes 
from  that  of  the  preceding  day.  Whcn 
the  earth  ís  fo  far  advanced  in  its  orbir, 
that  the  Índex  S  R  points  to  the  eqnator, 
the  rea  fon  will  apocar  very  clear  wby  tbe 
days  nnd  nights  are  then  equal  all  the 
world  over  ;  for  both  poles  are,  now  feuti 
in  the  horizon,  which j  hfmg  the  bounda- 
ry  of  JSgbt  and  darknefs,  bifiecls  all  the 
puallefs  of  latitudej  and  caries  a n  equal 
diftríbutíon  of  day  and  night  thioughout 
tl^e  v.  hole  earth, 

Ir  the  rotation  of  the  giobe  be  contimied, 
ihe  obferver  will  fee  the  north  pole  de^ 
fcend  }uft  as  many  degrecs  below  the 
borizcm,  as   the  pointer  has  advanced 
fouth  of  the  equator  ^  and  when  it  is  ai  < 
rived  at  the  tropic  of  capricom,  all  that 
parr  of  the  gíabe  within  the  arclic  circle 
witl  be  involved  in  cootinual  darknefs, 
whilft  tháí  within  the  an!:u£t:c  circle  en 7 
joys  uuinterrupted  day» 
At  the  diítance  of  90o  from  the  moon» 
as  has  heen  airead  y  obfervetl,  is  pbc^d  a 
femicircle,  which  being  fixed  on  tbe  cen- 
íter  of  the  moon's  motion,  alwa>s  movea 
round    with    her  ^    thertby  íhewing, 
ihroughout  her  courfe,  all.  thofe  coun- 
tries  in  the  norlhern  hemifpUere  to  which 
íhe  is  at  ?ny  particular  time  rifi'ing»  thofe 
where  flie  is  then  fetting,  and  thofe  ta 
whom  íhe  is  then  due  fouth  j  as  alfo-  the 
pjí3¿1  difieren  ce  of  time  belween  the-ríf- 
ing  or  fetting  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
The  cekfliai  globe   (ibíd.  ñg<   a0.  ís 
mounted  not  qu  i  Le  fo  difieren tly  from  the 
commou  globes,  as  the  terrdhial  onej, 
ÍES  horizon  being.  as  uíual,  and  the  globe 
moveable  to  the  latitude  of  any  couiítry  ¡ 
only  inítead  of  thofe  upright  pithrs  ta 
fupport  the  horizon,  as  ir)  common  ont  s^ 
bere  íemícincles  are  fixed  on  the  pedelftalJr 
and  fi  oin  the  pcjle  of  the  e<piaior  a  mo- 
tion is  eonveyed  to  the  pole  of  the  eclíp- 
tic \  where  two  arms  or  Índices  are 
placed,  on  which  are  fixed  the  artificial 
fun  and  moon.    Theí'^  as  the  globe  is 
turned  about  its  axis  by  the  wincb 
3c.eep  their  exacl  motíons  over  the  faíae, 
by  means  of  the,  wlxc e Ir w 01  k     (V ,  in 
2  A  ^  üks 
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Jike  maiin'er  as  thofe  laminarles  do  in  tke 
heavens  5  fo  that  being  once  fet  í  ight  by 
an  ephemem,  they  will  remain  fo^  and 
tbereby  íhew  the  rifmg  and  fetting  of 
thefe  lunninanes,  with  the  length  of  the 
day  and  night,  together  with  the  trae 
caufe  of  all  the  vkíflitudes  of  the  fea- 
fonsi  and  how,  notwhhítanding  their  ap- 
pareist  motion  from  eaít  to  we%  ihey 
really  move  from  weít  to  eaíl $  the  moon, 
in  a  ve  17  littlc  more  than  twenty-mne 
days  and  a  half 5  and  ibefun,  in  a  yeár, 
See,the  anieles  Earth,  Sun,  and 
Moon, 

To  the  center  of  the  Tan  two  jointed 
ítems  Lire  occafionally  fcrewed  on,  and 
to  the  fe  are  fyxed  inerrury  and  venus  $ 
which  by  the  faid  joints  may  be  íet  to 
thetr  proper  itations,  and  tbereby  feveral 
cntertaining  problema  may  be  folved. 
Fi  üin  whafcbas  beea  faid  it  is  evídem,  that 
"  the  ufual  problema  on  the  common  gíobes, 
and  moit  of  tbófe  with  the  orreiy,  may 
be  ful  ved  by  thefe  oúiotu  machines, 
f roblan!  peculiar  to  the  patent-GhOZZs. 
i,  'To  re¿íijy  thefe  globes,    Tfiis,  on  ihe 
celetiíal  globe,  is  pedormed  in  the  fame 
rcianher  as  on  the  common  globes.  But 
tbe  terreftrial  globe  admíts  of  no  fuch 
rcclification  5  fot  faitead  of  raifing  or 
loweniig  the  pule  of  the  globe  itklf,  ac- 
cording  to  the  latitude  of  ihe  place,  we 
tiíúñ  here  reítify  a  moveable  brafs  hori- 
sotL  fo  as  that  the  given  place  íhall  be  in 
tbe  zenith  of  the  iaid  hosízon.  7o 
retfyy  ihe  fon  or  moons  accordhig  to  thefe 
globos*   -Having  found  The  fu  11  *  a  place  i  n 
the  ecHptíc,  in  the  common  way,  lum 
the  fu  ti  aíiont  by  its  ítem  till  ¡t  k  direclly 
oppoftte  to  the  lame  íign  and  degree  of 
the  ecü'ptic  upon  ihe  globe,    The  lame 
may  alio  be  done  with  refpeft  so  the 
moon,  havíng  ñíft  foand  her  place  hy  an 
éphemeris  for  that  day.    3,  TojJ)e*w  on 
thefe  ghbss  tbe  caufe  of  an  ecliffe  &f  the 
fun  or  moon.    This  is  felf-evidem  on  eí- 
-  ther  globe,  by  turníng  tbem  by  the  winch 
till  trie  two  luminarias  come  in  eoüjune? 
tion  with,  or  opp<  íítion  to  each  other, 
provided  the  y  happen  to  be  in  or  near  the 
noeles.    4,  *to  expíam  tbe  rcafon  *whj  they 
fyaffin  no  oft ener .    Tli  i  s  will  appe a r  no 
leis  evident,  by  fetting  the  moon  to  any 
confiderable  laiitude,  and  turning  the 
globe  till  me  comes  in  ponjanclíon  wúh 
the  fun  i  for  then  tbe  pointer  fi  ^m  the 
íyn  will  he  feen  to  pafs  either  abóve  or 
below  her,  accoidíng  as  fte  is  tn  noi  tb  or 
fouth  latitude  s  fP  tbat  there  can  be  no 
fclipfe  of  iht  fun,  when  the  mow  is  S^t 
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in  or  near  her  nodes.    5,  lo  exhibif  a 
natural  ref  rrfntathn  of  ihe  retrograde 
moñón  of  tbe  imotis  nodes*    This  is  done 
by  only  turning  the  globe  with  the  winch 
and  obferving  that  the  place  where  the 
moon  ero  fies  the  ecliptic,  in  it5  mQt,0n 
roand  the  eaith,  is  every  tiaie  in  dif- 
ferent  places  ^  whlch  are  fouiid  to  be  re- 
trograde» or  contrary  10  the  orderof  the 
Jjgp.$j  that  is,  they  move  backward  thro1 
sil  the  figns  from  *raít  ro  we!tt  Qt  JJf 
day  and  hour  of  a  filar  ecli/fe  bchig  giV£fíj 
.to  find  all  thofe  places  on  ihe  globe  ¿¡ 
Kvhtcb  the  fa?ne  <will  he  %'ifbk,  Tura 
the  globe  tifl  the  giuen  day  eomeso^o, 
ííte  to-ihe  fun,  and  the  place  where  yuu 
are  to  the  pointer  5  fet  the  índex  to  nJ 
íheh  lurn  the  globe  till  the  índex  pobts 
to  the  given  hour  ¡  fet  the  moon  in  coi», 
junción  with  ihe  fun  ;  then  all  the  places 
abo  ve  the  íblar  horizon  are  thofe  to  whkh 
the  eclipfe  will  be  vííihle.    7.  %  hi 
tbi  fmne  w  a  lunar  ecíipfe.    Prpceeil  as  in 
the  laft  pvohlem  ^  only   ítiiltad  of  the 
moon's  being,  in  conjunclíoí},  fhe  muEE 
now  be  in  óppoíiuon  \  and  íníte.id  of 
viewing  all  the  fountiíes  on  that  tule  oftk 
horizon  towards  the  fun,  you  mult  fur- 
vey  thofe  on  tbe  pj>poíite  fide:  for  they 
are  the  countries  to  whkh  the  Junar  edinfe' 
will  be  vifible,  '  S.  To  exhiba  the  pbafes 
of  ?nercmy  and  *vemts*  Set  thein  to  any 
given  ílatton  within  the  enlightened  ke- 
mifphere  of  the  celeíliíd  globe  j  and  it  raay 
be  cbferved,  that  iheir  diJTerent  p  ha  fes  En 
thofe  feveral  ítations  will  be  in  all  reináis 
analogous  to  t  lio  fe  of  our  moon.    cj.  Tí 
dt?no?ifiraUl   that  m  ¿  certain  fatiludt{ 
tbe  inhabhants  m$y  obfer*ve  tbe  fon , 
tfierairy,  and  <veiius  all  rifmg  tügeíkr 
on  a  particular  doy  -y  and  yet,  en  tve 
fame  d/;y,  ?nay  fee  ihe  moon  jet  iwdw 
hours  btíjbre  Íb?J}mt  werairjj hitrtctH  km 
afíer  the  moont  and  *ucnw  Jix  hours  afkr 
all  three.    Reílify  the  globe  to  the  lati- 
tud? of  66  \  \  íet  the  moon  rife  neai'  ih 
tvoníc  oí  cnpi  icorn,  the  íun  at  the  bégjn- 
iiing  of  ariesj  mertury  about  fifteen  de- 
grees  i  n  aries,  and  ven  us  about  eigluecn  de- 
grets  in  taurus,  with  üve  or  fix  degreejof 
north  latitude  5  ihen  t  urn  the  globe  about, 
and  you  wilí  find  hy  the  index  ihe  difie- 
re nce  of  time  foagbt  for.    30*  To  pd 
tbe  belghi  of  the  di  urna  l  arch  of  the  ¡mi* 
hartes  sndplaneis  ajorefatd,  on  ajiygkw 
day.    T  he  globe  being  reclified,  ícrew 
thtr  qüadrañt  of  akitude  to  the  zeniili  oí 
tbe  place f  which  bring  to  tbe  meridian  ¡ 
then  tu¡n  about  ihe  globe  to  the  given 
day,  and  the  claree  of  the  c»u adran f, 
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each  refpeftively  pafs  over,  is  tbe  Wght 
0f  their  arches  fouglit.  io>  - 
W>y  j/tff  A**4  mercury  mr  *uenus  can  be 
km  tbemeridian  ef  Lúndon  at  midnighf9 
as  Á  tbe  oi^r  pl&neis  tertehi  íhnes 
are*  Set  thefe  two  planets  to  their  great- 
e(t  elongation  or  díítance  from  the  fun  \ 
and,  by  turníng  tbe  globe  about,  the  im- 
pofllbiílty  of  the  thíng  wül  be  evident. 

Globe  fisHi  orbís.   See  Orbisv 

GLOBULAR,  ín  general»  an  appellatíon 
given  to  tbings  of  a  roundiíh  figure,  Hke 
that  of  a  globe. 

Globular  chart,  a  ñame  gíven  to  the 
reprefentatíon  of  the  fu  r  face,  or  of  ib  me 
pirt  of  the  furf  a.ce  of  tbe  terreftrial  globe 
upen  a  plañe,  wherein  tbe  p  a  ralléis  of 
]at¡  tu  de  are  ct relés  nearly  concentric,  the 
meridians  curves  bending  towards  the 
poles,  and  the  rhumb-Jines  are  aifo  curves « 

,  See  the  article  Chart. 

Globular  sailiNg.   See  Sailing. 

GLOBULARIA,  ín  botany,  a  ge  huí  of 
plants  of  the  tetrandría-monogynia  dais, 
the  ptopcr  flower  cf  whíeh  h  formed  of 
a  íingle  petal,  tubular  at  the  bafe,  and 
divided  into  five  fegmems  at  the  límb  ; 
tlicuniverfel  coro!  ¡a  h  nearly  equal  j  there 
is  no  perícarpíumf  but  the  pro  per  peri- 
antbíum  cío  fes  at  its  tov,  and  contzins 
the  feed,  which  ís  fingí  e,  and  of  an  oval 
figure, 

Of  tbis  ge  ñus  fhere  are  fe  v  eral  fpecie?, 
among  wtrich  that  calíed  by  fome  the  aly- 
pum  of  Montpdier,  ís  a  vioíent  ca- 
ihanic  and  émetkj  and  is  fometimes 
gívtn  in  dropfies  wtth  fuccefs ;  but  ic 
ouglu  to  be  ufed  wúh  gieat  camión  ;  its 
bark  eontáins  its  principa!  virtues. 

GLO  BULE,  a  diminuís  vé  of  globe,  fre- 
quently  nfed  by  phyficians  in  ípeaking  of 
the  red  fpherical  par  rieles  oí  the  blood* 
See  the  arrie!  e"  Blgod. 

GLOCESTER,  the  capital  of  Gíocefter- 
flnre,  ntnety  miles  weft  of  London  ;  weft 
favg.  z°  16',  ñDíS.nortb  lat,  jí°  50'. 
It  ¡s  a  bifliop^s  íee,  and  fends  two  mem- 
bers  to  parlíament. 

GLOGAW,  a  city  of  Siteíia,  fituated  on 
the  ríver  Oder,  45  miles  noith-wdí  of 
Eieflaw;  eaft  long.  i6fl  E',  andnonhlat, 

X#r  Glogaw,  a  towa  of  Sihfia,  fifty 
miles  ibuEh  of  Breílaw. 

GLORIA  p  at  n  i,  among  eccleílaílical 
writers.    See  DoxolOGY. 

GLORIOSA,  süperu  lilly,  ín  botany, 
a  ^enus  of  tbe  hexandria- monogynia  claís 
oí  plañís,  the  flower  of  wbich  confifts  of 
pf  fi3v  üblongo-lanceolated^  untUUate^ 
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and  ves  y  Iong  petáis,  rerlex  nearly  fotbe 
bafe- i  the  frnic  ís  an  oval  pd lucid  ca piule, 
coníaining  three  cells,  and  numerous 
gioboíe  íceds,  difpofed  ín  a  double  leries. 

GLOSS,  in  matters  of  litera  ture,  denotes 
an  expofition  Or  explícation  of  the  test  of 
any  autbor,  whether  in  the  íame  l:u> 
gnage,  or  any  other  5  in  which  fenfe  it 
¿íffers  little  from  commentary.  See  the 
anide  Commentary* 

Gloss,  among  artífice rs,  the  Iuftre  or 
brighinefs  fet.upon  cloth,  Hl^j  and  tbe 
Jike.    See  Cloth,  Silk,  &c. 

GLOSS ARY,  giojariüm,  a  fort  of  diaio- 
nary,  ejíplainíng  tile  obfeure  and  anti- 
qusted  terms  in  fome  oíd  author  ;  fucíi 
are  Du  Cange's latín  and  ^reek  glüfi>rie.% 
Spdman's  GloíTary^  and  Kennefs  Gtof- 
fary  at  the  end  ot  bis  Parochial  Anti- 
quitíes* 

GLOSSOCOMONí  ín  furgery,  an  inllru-, 
ment,  or  fort  of  cale,  contri  ved  by  tbe 
antíent  fnrgenns,  for  ccntaining  a  frac- 
ture d  leg  or  thígh. 

GlO£50COMON,  ín  mecha  ni  es,  the  ñame 
by  wbich  Hiero  calis  a  machine,  compon- 
ed of  fe  ver  al  dented  wheels  with  pinions, 
and  uTed  for  raillng  greac  weíghts» 

GLOSSOPETRA,  in  natural  hirfory,  a 
genus  of  ejítraneóus^fefliis,  To  called  from 
their  having  been  fuppoftd  the  tongues  of 
ferpents  turned  to  ítone,  tho"  they  are 
really  tbe  tfetb  of  fliarks,  and  are  daily 
found  ín  tbe  momhs  of  thofe  fiílies, 
wberevértakep*  SeeFossiL, 
The  fe  ve  ral  fizes  of  teeth  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cíes,  and  the  feveral  dsfFerent  ípecíes  of 
fliarJjSj  fiirniííl  us  with  a  vaít  vai  iety  of 
theíe  íoíTde.tetth.  Their  uAial  colours 
are  black,  bluifli,  «hitiJb,  yellowiíli,  or 
brown.  In  íliape  they  are  ufually  fome- 
what  approaching  to -trbngu'bi-  \  fome 
are  ñijiple,  and  01  hers  have  a  fmaller  pc¿ín^ 
on  each  fide  the  large  one  5  many  of  ihem 
áre  quite  íbaigbt,  but  they  are  f requemly 
met  wi:h  crooked,  and  bent  in  all  tbe 
different  direclions,  fome  inwards,  fome 
outwards,  and  fome  lldewsys :  they  are 
alfo  of  varjous  íi/es,  tbe  birger  ones  be- 
ing  fonr  or  five  inches  long,  and  the 
fmaller  3efs  iban  a  quarter  of  an  kch, 
See  píate  CXXIV.  %  1, 
They  are  found  wiih  us  in  tbe  ílrnta  of 
blue  clay,  and  are  very  plentiful  ín  the 
clay^pits  of  Richmond,  and  fome  other 
places  j  bu  t  they  are  no  wherc  fo  common 
as  in  the  ifland  of  Malla* 
GLOTTIS,  in  anatomy,  the  moutb  or 
.  aperínre  of  tbe  larynx,  through  whícli 
tbe  m  afcends  a,ítd  defeends  ín  i^ulng. 
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Jt  h  oí  an  elliptic  figure^  and  furniíhed 
with  eariilages  and  muleles,  hy  means  oF 
whích  it  i  s  o  cea  fio  nal  ly  düated  or  {bast- 
en ed,  fo  as  to  ^ive  that  wonderfnt  vaiíety 
of  Jiotes ,  of  whích  the  voice  is  ca pable,  in 
fpeakín^  and  íingíng-    See  Larynx. 

GLOUCÉSTER,  or  Gi*ocest£R.  See 
the  arjicle  Glgclster. 

GLQVE,  a  en  ve  ring  for  the  hand  and  wríft* 
Gloves,  with  relpeít  to  commerce,  are 
diítinguiíhed  into  leathem-gloves,  fdk- 
gloves,  thvead-gloves,  cotunvgloves, 
worfted-glove^  ts?<r.  Leaíhem -gloses 
are  made  of  chamois,  kidy  Jamb,  doef 
elk,  buff,  ©V. 

Foreign  gdoves,  on  their  importation,  pay 
the  folloivíng  doties,  <viz.  gloves  of  Ca- 
li ary,  Milán,  or  Venice,  unwrought,  the 
dozen  paír,  pay  45,  draw  back 

4$.  3-/0^d,   Thofeof  Canary,  Milán, 
Venice,  wroughí  with  gold  or  íílver, 
the  dozen  pair,  pay  19  s,  rT~%d .  draw 
back  17  $.  3  d.  French  gloves,  the  grofs, 

pay  i  1.  13  s.  To^^d,  draw  back  1  h 
s_i  s  too 

Frenen,  wrought  'with  gold  or 

filVer,  the  dozen  patr,  pay  %  L  14.  s, 
lT^d,  draw  back  i  i;  H«  Spáníüi 
«lovcs,  plaiüj  the  dozen  pair,  pay  3  s. 

y_Ló\  draw  back  35.  2- — -d#     Si Ik. - 

100  100 
gleves  knit,  the  dozen  pair,  pay  u  s. 
5  i^'d.  draw  back  ios.  6  d-    More  for 
evety  pound  weígbt  1  s.   lO-^d*  draw 
back  1  s.  io-^d.  Thofé  of  Vandou,  the 

dozen  pair,  pay  %  s.  ^ZÍHtl,  rdraw  back 

g„i  100 
asti~d.     And  more  for  ftich  as  are 

made  cf  leather,  for  every  sos-  valué, 

n  pon  oath,  6  s. 
GLOUTIUS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufclé  more 

ufually  talíed  the  glutanis  major. 
GLOW-WOKM,  the  enghíh  ñame  of  an 

iníéclj  calied  hy  zooíogifte  cicindela-  See 

the  article  CtC!NDELA# 
GLUCKSTAT,  a  fortífied  town  of  Ger- 

jiiany,  finta  sed  on  the  esft  fide  oí  the  ri- 

verElbe,  thirty  miles  north-we(t  of  Ham- 

burgh  :  eatt  longitt.de  90,  and  north  lati- 

tude  54o  20'. 
GLUE,  among  artificers,  a.  tenacious  vifeid 

matter,  which  ferves  a?5  a  cement  to  bind 

or  connecl  th  in^s  tegether» 

Glnes  are  of  different  kinds*  accordíng  to 

the  yariotas  ufes  they  are  defigned  for,  as 

llie  commoii  glne,  glove-ghie3  and  oarch- 
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metit-glue;  wíiereof  th,e  two  Jart  ate  moie 
propeily  called  íize.  See  Sise* 
The  conmion  or  fírong  gkie  is  cluefly 
ufed  hy  carpeníers,  joiners,  cabinet- 
makenV  &c,  and  the  heft  kínd  is  that 
made  in  England,  in  fquare  píéces  nf  a 
ruddy  brown  colour  \  and,  next  to  tJiís 
the  flanders  glue.  It  is  made  of  the  Jkíns 
of  animáis,  as  ox en>  cows,  calves,  íheep, 
c^V,  and  the  older  íhe  crea  tu  re  is,  tile1 
better  ís  the  ghie  made  of  its  hidet 
Indeed,  whole  íktns  are  but  1  arel  y  ufEd 
for  this  pnrpoíe,  but  only  the  maving?, 
pa  rings,  or  icraps  of  them  5  or  the  feetj 
ünewSj  That  made  of  whole  íkins, 

however,  ís  undoubtedly  the  beft  \  as  that 
made  of  fmews  ís  the  ver  y  woríL 
*íhe  methüd  of  makmg  Glüe.  Jn  makíng 
ghe  oí  parings,  they  fiift  ífeep  them  two 
or  three  days  in  water  \  then  wníhing 
them  well  out,  they  boil  them  to  the  con - 
fiíience  of  a  thíck  jeliy  j  whích  they  país, 
whiíe  hot,  throngh  ozier -baíketSj  tole  ¡ja- 
rate the  impuritíes  from  It,  and  then  \i\ 
ftand  fome  time^  to  ptirjfy  ít  furtheri 
when  all  the  filth  and  ordtifciárefetdedtí) 
the  bottom  of  the  vefTel,  they  melt  and 
boíl  it  a  fe  con  d  time,  They  next  pour 
it  into  ña£  frame$or  monlds,  whence  itís 
taken  out  pretty  hard  and  folid,  and  cut 
into  fquare  pieces  or  cakes,  They  af- 
terwards  dry  its  ín  the  wínd,  in  a  feit  of 
coarfe  net;  ar»d  at  laíl  ñring  it,  lo  fimfh 
its  drying*  The  glue-made  of  finewsi 
fect,  ís  managed  after  the  fame  ínan- 
ner  i  only  with  flus  diíFerence,  that  they 
bone  and  fcour  the  feet,  and  donotlay 
them  to  íleep. 

The  beft  glue  is  that  whích  is  oldeíl  j 
and  the  fureft  way  to  n  y  iís  goudneffi,  Is 
to  la  y  a  piece  to  ííeep  three  or  four  days, 
and  if  it  fwell  coníiderably  without  ineft» 
íngP  r^nd  when  taken  out  reíumes  its  for- 
mer  dunefsj  it  ís  excellent. 
A  glue  that  will  hoEd  againfi  íí re  or  wa- 
ter, may  he  made  thns:  misa  bandín! 
of  qulck-lúne  with  fonr  ounces  of  liDletí]- 
oil  ^  boil  them  to  a  good  thicknefs,  then 
fpread  it  o  vi  tin-plates  ín  the  fhade, 
it  will  beceme  éxceedtng  hard3  hut  niay 
be  eaíily  difíolved  over  a  fue,  as  gluPj 
and  will  affeft  the  bufmeís  to  admiraron. 
Mcihod oj preparing  and ufúig  Glue,  Set 
a  qnai t  of  water  on  the  fire,  then  put  in 
shout  half  a  pound  of  good  glue,  antl 
botl  them  gently  together  til!  the^hie  be 
enth  ely  diffoíved  and  of  a  due  conbfteníc* 
When  glue,  is  tobe  ufed,  it  mufl  be  made 
thoroughly  hot  3  after  whíchj  with  a 
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bruíhdípped  in  it,  befmear  the  Faces. of  the 
¡ahite  a*  quickas  poíTible;  then  dapping 
thám  togeihér,  ílide  or  mb  them  length- 
sv[fc  oné  upon  anotbíri  two  three 
times,  ta  fetrle  thVi  cloíc  5  and  fo  let 
thein  íland  til]  they  are  dry  and  firm. 
F/¿-Glue,  a  ñame  fometimes  given  to 

íchtbyocolla.    See  Ichthyocolla. 
OLÜME5  gtuwa,  arnonghotanifís,  akind 
ofcup,  confiftmg  of  ttfo  or  three  mem- 
branous  va  Ivés,  which  are  often  peíliícid 
attbeir  edges.    Tbis  íbrt  cfcup  bdongs 
to  the  graíTes-, 
GLUT^US,  in  anatomy,  the  ñame  of 
tiiree  múfcíes,  which  form  the  ¡buttocks,' 
and  from  the ¡1'  fize  are  cali  sel  maximiis,' 
nvedius?  and  minimus.    They  al!  arííe 
in  the  éxtéríial  furfaee  of  the  iliúrn,  if- 
cüium,  and  os  faerum  :  the  terminatioíi 
of  the  firft,  or  greateít,  is  abont  four 
fingers-breadthfromrhe  great  trochanter, 
and  the  terminations  of  the  two  others 
ar«  in  tbis  frochahter. 
GLUTINATIVE  medicines,  the  fame, 
whb  s^lutinants,  SeeAGGLUTjr^  an  Ts . 
GLYClNE,  sCAtiLET"$£Aj  ínbotany,  a 
gemís  of  tlu*  diadel  phia- decano  ¡i ;  cíáfs  pf 
p]anl$»  with  a  papilionaceous  fiowerj  aml 
aii  pblong  biíocular  pod,  contaiuing  a 
nu  mber  oí  kid  n  ey  fh  a  pe  d."  íee  ds ,  of  a  fe  ar- 
jetjCjqJs}jnt¿  fpotted  with  black^ 
GLYCONIAN  verse,  ín  antient  poetrYj 
coníiíls  of  three  feet,  whereof  the  finí  i  s 
a  fpondee,  tbe  fecond  a  choriambus,  and 
the  bít  si  pyrrhichius;  or  the  hVít  may  be 
a  Jponuee,  and  the  other  two  daélyls. 

Thus,  Úms  r£*>\ptam  hona  pf  \  fideL 
or,     Mms  rel\gnum  lona  ¡  poffidcU. 

GL YC YRR  H I Z A ,  liqiérke*  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  djadejphia-decandi  i?,  ciáis 
ofplantsj  wídi  a  papiüonaceovts  íbwer, 
confifting  of  four  petáis  \  the  íwÁi  is  an 
cblong,  compreíTedj  and  unilocujar  pod, 
contnining  a  few  kidney-íhaped  íteds, 
See  píate  CXIX,  3, 
For  the  defeription  and  medicinal  virtues 
of  I iqnorice,  fee  ilie  article  Li QU o  R 1  c  E , 

GLYPíI,  ín  fculpiurá  and  ai  chite ¿iu  re s 
denotes  íh'y  canal  or  cavity,  uíed  as  an 
orname.nt* 

GLYSTER,  or  Clyster^  among  phyG- 
cians.    See  the  article  Clyster. 

€MELÍNA3  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tbe 
didynamia -an gíofpermi a  chite  of  plants, 
lile  ficuver  of  wbich  is  campan  ü  la  ted, 
and  alfo  divsded  ínto  íbnr  fegnients,  the 

■  íruit  is  a  globo  fe  unílocidar  berry,  fur- 
rourjdio^  n  bHoculáí  nut  or  kernel. 

GNAFIIÁLiUM,  cmhwd)  ín  botany, 
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a  genus  oF  the  fynorenüfia-polygamia-fy* 
pütlkía  clafs  of  ptantP?  with  numerouí 
herinapnródite  flowers  011  tts  diíc7  and  a 
few  témale  ones  011  the  vér¿e  5  tbere  h 
no  pencárpium  ;  the  feéds,  whícíi  are  ob* 
lc?ngj  linaje,  :\nd  crowned  witb  dovvn» 
being  containeá  in  the  cup,  > 
CiuUvctd  is  éfteemed  dryfng  and  aflria- 
gc-n^and  is reco ñamen ded  in  dyíemeries, 
h^inorrhagesj  and  aU  kinds  of  ñuxe&  ; 
but  the  modern  pharmacy  makes  líttlc 
u  fe  óf  it  - 

GNATj  in  zoplogyj  an  infecí  of  the  fly- 
kindj  called  by  autíiors  culex.  See  the 
artide  ClíLEX- 

There  are  íeyeral  fpecies  ofgnats,  díftin* 
gutflied  partly  by  tbeir  fize,  and  pastly 
by  tbe  differeut  colours  with  wbich  they 
are  variegated,  as  black,  biown,  grey, 
yellow,  Éft\  They  belong  to  the  order 
of  two-winged  flies. 
GN  ESN  A,  the  capital  cífy  of  gieat  Pr>bndf 
íifaated  one  bundred  and  ten  rolles  wefí 
ol  Warfaw  ;  eaft  long,  i8Q,  and  north 
Jat.  53». 

It  is  the  fep  of  an  arcbbiíbops  who  is  al- 
ways  primate  of  Fdland.  See  thü  article 
Pplakd. 

GNÍDIA,  in  bota  nv}  a  genos  of  the  oc- 
tandria-monogytiia  clafs  oí  plants,  the 
ñower  of  wiiich  conflds  of  foiir  petáis, 
inferted  ¡uto  the  cup  j  there  ís  no  perw 
carpinm  ¡  tbe  feed  is  fingle,  and  retained 
in  the  hoitoni  of  tbe  cup* 

G  N  Q  M  E 1  s  o  f te  n  u  fe  d  i  n  a  fy  11  o  ny  m  oos  ft  n  fe 
with  apophthegm.   See  Apophthegw- 

Gnomes,  gñüwu  certa  ín  ínvifible  people, 
who,  according  to  the  cabbalilfs,  inhábit 
the  ¡nner  par^s  of  the  earth*  They  are 
foppofed  final  1  En  llatio-e^  and  tbe  g u ar- 
día ns  of  quarrie?,  mine?,  &c,  See  the 
article  Caehalists. 

GNOMON,  ín  diaílíoff,  the  ftyle?  pin,  or 
epek  pf  a  dial  j  wbicb,  by  tts  íbadowp 
fhews  tbe  bour  of  i  he  day,  The  gnomon. 
of  evéry  dial  -reprefents  the  axis  of  tbe 
worl  d .    See  Di  al  a  nd  D  i  a  l  l  r  W  G , 

Gnomon,  ín  gíomttry. '  If,  ín  a  paralielo- 
grám  *ABCD  (PL  CXV1IL  fígt  1.  n« 
iP)  tbe  díameter  AC  be  d  ra  un  ¿  alfo 
two  lipes  EFj  Hfj  par^llfl  to  tbe  fules 
of  the  parallelogra  m,  and  cútting  the  dia- 
jneter  ín  one  and  the  fanie  point  G?  fo 
tbat  the  parálleipgram  is,  by  tbe  fe  paral- 
lelsj  divided  into  four  paral  leí  ogram?3 
then  are  tbe  two  paral! el ograms  D  G, 
B  Gj  throngh  whkh  the  dia  meter  does 
not  pafs3  called  coroplem?nts ;  thoíe 
thrctigh  which  the  diameters  p-rfs,  E  H, 
F  ít  arí  called  ihé  fiaralklagráms  abont 
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the  diameter  j  and  a  gnomon  conlifts  pf 
the  two  complements,  and  eitl^er  of  tlie 
paralíelogjams  about  the  diameter,  <vítc. 
GD+HE+EI,  orGD+FH-GB, 
Gnomon»  ín  aiíionomy3  a  ftyie  creced 
perpendicular  to  the  honzon,  i n  order 
to  find  the  altitude  of  the  ftin.  Thus, 
]ii  the  right-angled  triangle  ABC  tbids 
n°  are  given,  AB  the  length  of  the 
ftyle,  B  C  the  length  of  it*  fhadowj  and 
the  ríghit  angle  ABC.  Henee,  making 
C  B  the  radmsj  we  have  thls  analogy  For 
finding  the  angle  ACB}  the  fun's  alti- 
ttt£*?  B  C  :  A  B  :  :  radius  ;  tangent 
of  the  angle  C* 

By  means  of  a  gnomon,  the  fim's  meri- 
diao  altitqdé,  and  coníequently  the  lati- 
tud e  of  the  place,  m ay  be  fonnd  more  ex- 
aélly  than  wlth  the  fmaller  quadraots, 
See  tTne  article  Qu  adra  NT* 
By  the  fame  inthnmeat,  the  heíght  of 
any  oHjeá  G  H  may  he  íonná  ;  íbr  as 
DF  {ibtd.  v?  3.)  the  diíhnce  of  the  oh- 
fferver's  eye  from  the  gnomon*  ís  to  D  Et 
the  height  of  the  ityle  ;  fo  is  F  H,  the  di- 
ftance  of  the  obferver's  eye.  from  the  ob- 
¡eft,  to  G  FIf  its  height. 

Gnomon  0/*  the  índex  of  the  bour- 

el rde.    See  the  rfrtícle  GtOBE* 

GNOMON'rC»  fomethmg  belongíng  to  a 
gnomon,    See  the  preceding:  article. 

G N O M O n re  column.    See  CCLUMtf. 

Gnomonic  p ROj üCTiON.  See  the  article 
Frojection. 

GNOMON ICS,  ?  nomónica,  the  art  üFdíal- 
ing,  or  óf  drawirtg  (un  and  moon-dials, 
on  áñy  gíVeh  plañe.  See  the  aitides  DlAL 
and  Diálling. 

GNüSTXÜS,  mj  church-hiftory,  chiiíHan 
herette?  fo  called,  it  hemg  a  ñame  wbích 
almoft  atl  thé  antient  heretics  affecled  to 
take,  to  esprefc  .that  néw  knowledge  and 
extraordinary  Itgbt  to  which  they  made 

'  j>  vete  n  fions  $  the  word  gnoílic  Jignifyíng  a 
learned,  or  enlightened  per  fon, 
St.  Epiphaniüs  aferibes  the  origtn  of  the 
gnbftícs  ro  Simón  Magns,  and  Says  that 
the  y  acknowlcdged  two  principies.,  a  good 
anda  batí.  They  fuppofed  these  were 
eight  different  heavens,  each  of  which 
was  govet  ned  by  íts  particular  prince  ¡ 
the  princé  of  the  feventh  lisa  ven,  wbom 
they .na roed  Sahaoih,  created  the  heavens 
and  theearth,  the  fjx  heavens  helo*  liiin, 
and  a  great  number  of  angelí.  In  the 
eightb  íieaven  they  placed  t'heir  Bartóló, 
or  Birb¿rOj  whom  th^y  fomttb^es  cailed 
the  father  and  foínctímes  the  niother  of 
the  u  ni  ver  fe.  Al]  rbe  ghoftifcs,  diííto- 
g.uij'h:d  the  cteatgr  of  vht;  uniyérfe  from 
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Godj  wlto  made  himfelf  known  to  men 
by  his  Son,  whom  they  acknowledged  to 
be  the  Chrtft,  They  deníed  that  the 
Word  was  made  flefl»  5  and  aíTerted  that 
Je  Oís  Chríft  was  not  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  that  he  had  a  body  only  in  ap. 
pearance,  and  that  he  did  not  fufFer  in 
rea  I  i  1  y.  Th  ey  neither  bel  i  e  ved  a  re  fu  rrec- 
ÜoHj  ñor  a  jüdgméñt  to  come  \  but  ima- 

*  gitied  that  thnfe  who  had  not  been  ín^ 
ftruéled  in  their  maxímsj  wonld  return 
ínto  the  woríd,  and  pafs  into  the  bodies 
of  hogs  and  other  of  the  like  animáis, 
They  had  fe  ve  ral  apocryphal  books}  as 
rhe  Gofpeí  of  St.  Philip,  the  Revelarían? 
of  Adam,  the  Gofpeí  of  Perfeclion,  &ff, 

GO  ís  fomerimes  ofed  in  a  fpecjál'íignifi* 
catión,  ínour  hwj  as  tügQ  ivifbout  dayi 
U  to  be  difm'tíTcd  the  conrt. 

GOA,  a  city  and  fea-port  of  the  bifher 
India,  fituated  ín  an  ííland  of  the  rifer 
Mandona,  and  fuhjeíl  to  the  Portuguefe: 
eaíl  long.  73o  ío',  and  north  lat.j  f  z0\ 

GOADj  a  poínted  ílickj  or  rod,  armed 
witij  a  í!ini  p  iron-ptn  at  the  end,  to  príck 
oxea  orotlíer  cattle  for^ards* 

GOAL,  or  Gaol,    See  Gaol. 

GOAT,  capra>  ín  zoology,  a  qnadniped 
of  the  orfkr  of  the  pecoia.  See  the  ai* 
tí  cía  Cafra. 

The  cornalón  goat  with  carinated  and 
arci!3ted  hornfl,  is?  nearly  of  the  f>ze  of 
the  Hitítp,  only  that  the  wool  of  the  iat- 
ter  m  Rk.es  it  appear  larger*  The  ftirr 
of  the  goat  is  of  a  palé  dun,  and  the 
hairs  rígid  and  wavedt  but  not  curled 
as  in  the  íheep,  It  h  a  native  of  moíl 
parís  of  Europe.  The  buck  ^oat 
iinder  his  iaws  two  waules  or  tufts  Itkéá 
heárd,  Ths  ftmsle  alfo  re  Ambles  thé 
male,  and  is  valued  if  ílie  have  ]arge  teaís, 
a  great  udder,  and  no  horns,  or  at  Jeall 
very  fmall  ones,  Thtfe  animóla  jeqnire 
almoít  notlting  to  kéep  them-  Their 
inük  ís  eíteemed  the  greateft  nouriílierGÍ 
afl  Jiíptid^  wórnen^s  milk  excepted, 
véry  contfprtable  to  the  ífumach.  The 
yoimg  kids  a  ]íb  are  very  goed  í  or  the 
rabie,  and  may  be  managed  in  alt  hipeáis 
Kkc  lansbs. 

Goat's  iíeard,  tragopogón*  ín  boiany. 
See  the  anide  Tragopogón* 

Goat's  evood»  fttftguÍJ  Inrd ,  Se c  the 
article  SanguiS. 

Go  ftT'd  rué,  galega,  in  botan  y.  See  the 
article  Galega. 

Go'at>suckerV  cafñmufguSi  Sn  ornllbo- 
logy>  a  fpéCíes  pf^hi rundo*  See  the/lí' 
ticte  HlRUKDO. 

Goat  í  THOftíí,  the  fame  wíth  tr^a'anth, 
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QOBELINS,  a  celebrated  mahufaclory  for 
tapeftry,  eltabÜflied  by  Mr.  Colbm,  at 
París,  ín  1667.    See  TafBST*V. 

GOBIO,  a  fpecies  of  cyprinus,  with  the 
upper  jaw  longeft*  and  two  cirri  at  the 

GOBIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
acanrhopterygious  fííhes,  with  five  fmall 
bones  ín  the  membraiie  of  the  gills,  and 
the  belly-fins  of  whic[i  grow  together  into 

To  this  genus  belongs,  u  The  fea-gud- 
geon,  or  variegated  gobius  with  fourteen 
rays  in  the  hinder  back-íin  *  it  grows  to 
eight  i  fiches  in  length,  and  -ib  tole  rabí  y 
thick  in  proportion  :  it  is  very  beautiful- 
]y  yartegated  with  brown,  white,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  and  ulack,  See  pl.  CXXÍ1I. 
fig.  tt  n°  l«  The  paganelhis,  or  go- 
bius with  a  yeUow  traníVerfe  line  on  ibe 
top  of  the  firíl  back-fin  ;  it  grows  to 
ab^it  fix  inches  ín  length,  and  is  xoler- 
ahly  thick  ín  proportion,  ibíd,  n9 
3»  The  ¡020j  or  gobius  with  the  ventral 
fin  tilue,  and  the  rays  of  the  back -fin 
affurgent.     4<  The  aphua,  or  apbya- 

.  abites,  or  fmaíl  gobius  with  a  grcat 
niany  rays  m  the  fecond  back  fin  :  íts 
length  ís  onlyau  inch  and  half.  thtd.  n°  3. 

Gobius  is  alfo  a  ñame  ufed  by  difFerent 
aiuhors  for  fe  vera  1  other  diltmft  fimes. 
viz,  1.  The  cyprmus  with  the  upper 
jaw  iongeft,  and  two  cini  at  the  mouth  : 
tliis  is  ihe  gobitrs  fluviatilís*  2,.  Tlie 
piare!)  with  eíght  or  mneblack  traníVerfe 
]¡nes  on  each  (i de.  And,  3.  The  fmooth 
cottus  with  two  fpines  on  the  head.  See 
the  arricie  Cypríntjs,  Pearch,  ®c, 

GOBLET,  a  large  drinking-cup  of  a  round 
figure,  without  either  foot  or  handle, 

GQRGNE',  or  Gobony,  ínheraldry,  the 
fame  with  componed,    See  Componed. 

GQD,  Deuíy  the  fupreme  being,  the  firft 
caufe  or  creator  of  the  univeríe,  and  the 
QEily  true  objecl  of  reíigaons  worfhíp* 
The  Hebrews  called  him  Jehavah  ¿  which 
«ame  they  never  pronounced,  but  ufed 
ínítead  ofitthewords  Acíonai>  or  Elo- 
hím.  Seethearticles  ADON4I,  Elohim, 
and  Jehovah. 

God,  fays  firlfaac  Newton,  is  a  relatíve 
term,  and  has  refpeft  10  íervants.  te 
denotes,  índeed,  an  eterna!  3  infinite,  ab- 
folutely  perfea  being :  but  fuch  a  being 
without  dominión,  woukt  not  b*  god. 
Thewprdgod  frequemíy  %nifies  (oíd, 
but  every  lord  ¡s  ñor  god.  The  domi- 
nión of  a  fpiritual  heingj  or  lord,  <ronfi¡- 
tutes  god  j  ti  ue  dominión,  n  ue  god  \  the 
fupreme,  fupreme  ¡  pretended,  pretend- 
YOL,  II. 


ed.  From  fuch  true  dominión  U  follóos 
that  tbetrue  God  ¡s  liuing,  inteliigenr,  and 
powerful  j  and  from  his  other  perfec- 
tions,  that  hels  íttpreme,  or  fu'premejy 
perfeíh  He  is  etern^l  and  iunniie,  oti>  , 
nipotent  and  omnífeient  ^  that  isf  he  en- 
dures íVom  eternity  to  tcej  níty,  and  is 
pt  eftrnt  from  infinity  to  infktity.  He  go- 
verns  all  things  that  cxilf,  and  knows  all 
things  that  are  to  be  known.  He  ís  not 
eternity  or  infiníty,  but  eterna!  and  lt\ñ- 
ntte.  He  is  not  duratióü  and  fpace,  but 
he  enduras  and  is  prefem  ;  he  endures  al- 
ways,  and  h  preíení:  tvery  wheie  5  and  , 
by  exífting  always  and  every  where,  con- 
ít ñutes  the  very  thíngs  we  cali  durarion 
and  fpace,  eternity  and  iníiníly,  is 
omniprefent,  not  only  vírtua]]y?  but  íub- 
fhntially  ;  for  power  without  fiibífance 
ca  h  n  o  t  fubfi  ít .  A 1 1  t  hi  n  gs  are  co  n  ta  i  n  e  d 
and  move  ín  him,  but  without  any .mu- 
tual paflion  \  that  is,,  he  fuffers  nothing 
from  the  motions  of  bodies,  ñor  do  í ív-y 
undergo  any  refiílance  from  his  omni* 
prefence. 

It  is  confefTed,  that  God  exíírs  necefTariíy  5 
and  by  the  fame  neceíTuy  he  exifts  akvays 
and  every  where*  Henee  alíb  he  muítbe 
perfeáll  y  fimilar  ;  aíí  eye,  al  i  ear,  all  brain 
all  arm,  all  percep  ion,  intelligence,  and 
aítion^  but  gfter  a  manner  notat  al]  cor- 
poreal,  not  at  all  like  men  ¿  after  a  man- 
ner altogether  un  known  to  us*  He  is  de- 
ftitute  of  all  body,  and  bodíly  fhape, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  fcen,  heard,  or 
touched  j  ñor  ought  to  be  woríl^ipped  un- 
der  the  repi  efentatiou  of  any  tuing  cor  po- 
real- We  know  him  onty  by  bis  pro- 
perties,  or  attributes,  by  the  moír  wjfe 
and  excellent  ílruélure  óf  thíngs,  and  by 
final  caufes;  but  we  adore  and  woríhip 
him  only  on  accouut  of  his  dominión  1 
for  Godj  fettin^  afiJe  dominión,  pro  vi-  . 
dencé,  and  final  caufes,  is  nothing  el  fe 
but  fate  and  nature. 
The  plain  argument»  'fays  Mr.  Macla 
rin,  for  the  exilience  oí  the  deity,  O'ivi- 
ous  to  alíj  and  carrying  irrefi Itible  con- 
vicción with  it,  is  from  the  evident  con- 
tri vanee  and  fitneís  of  things  frr  one  an- 
othrr,  which  we  meet  with  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  univerfe.  The  re  is  no  need 
of  nice  or  fubtile  rea fbnings  in  this  mat- 
ter'j  n  manifeíl  contrivanre  immediatbly 
fugge  Ib  a  contri  ver.  It  ítrikes  us  like  a 
fenlation  j  and  artful  reaíbnings  againfl 
it  may  puzzle  us,  but  it  is  whhout  mak- 
ing  our  btlief*  No  perfon,  for  ex^mpie^  ' 
that  knows  the  principies  of  optics  and  ' 
the  Ihuclure  of  thesye,  can  betíeve  that 
9  S  ít  ' 
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ít  was  formed  withottt  íkül  in  that  fa- 
enes i  orthat  the  ear  was  formed  witbout; 
the  knowtedge  of  founds ;  or  that  the 
male  and  female  in  animáis  were  not 
formed  for  each  other,  and  for  eontinu- 
ing  the  fp'íCies.  Ai!  our  accounts  oí  na- 
ture  are  full  oí  ín  flanees  of  this  kind. 
The  admirable  and  beautíful  ftruclnre  of 
things  for  finaí  cauíes,  exalt  our  idea  of 
the  con  íritíer  :  the  uhity  of  defign  íhews 
liim  [o  he  one,  The  great  roOtioES  in 
the  fyítem,  performeo1  with  the  íVme  fa- 
cílity  as  the  leaít,  fuggeft  hís  almighty 
power,  which  gave  mol  ion  to  the  eanh 
and  the  cekftial  botijas  with  cqual  eaíe  as 
to  the  mimiteft  partíclés.  The  fnhtilty 
of  the  motions  and  aclions  m  the  in terna! 
parís  ofbodies,  íhews  that  his  influence 
penetrates  the  imnoíl  recelTes  of  things,  _ 
and  that  he  is  eq'ially  s&ke  and  pv&en't 
every  where.  The  fimplicsty  of  the  laws  , 
that  prevail  ín  the  wc*H,  the  excidlent 
<l¡fjioíítion  of  things,  in  order  to  obtain 
ihe  beítert<!s,  and  the  heanty  whíeh  adorns 
the  works  of  nature,  far  fuperibr  to  any 
thingín  art»  fuggeft  his  coníümmate  wif- 
dom.  The  uféfúlneía  of  the  whole  fcheme, 
fo  well  contri  ved  for  the  inídligcm  be- 
ings  that  enjoy  it,  with  the  interna!  díf- 
poimon,  and  moral  tí  i  ntim  e  of  thofe 
beings  themíelves,  íliew  his  unbounded 
goodnefs,  Thefe  are  the  argumenta  v»h\ch 
are  fufficienrly  open  to  the  views  and  ca- 
pseities  of  the  unfearnedj  whiléj  atibe 
íamc  time  they  acqui.re  new  ftrength  and 
ínítre  from  the  díícoveries  of  the  karned, 
The  deity's  aclíng  and  ínterpofing  in  the 
univerfe,  íliew  that  he  govcrns,  as  well 
as  formed  ít  5  and  the  depth  of  his  comí* 
fels,  even  í  n  condiféling  the  material  imí- 
vei  fe,  oí  which  a  great  part  R»rp3iTes  our 
knowíedge,  keep  11  p  an  ¡riward  venera- 
ron and  awe  of  ibis  great  heíngs  and 
difpoíe  us  to  re  ce  1  ve  what  may  be  othtr- 
wife  revealed  to  us,  concern  i  ng  hím.  It 
has  been  ¡uítly  obferved  that  Jame  of  the 
laws  of  nature  now  known  ín  m uír 
ha  vé  efciped  ns,  if  we  liad  wanted  che 
fenfe  of  feeing.  It  muy  be  ín  his  power 
to  lieíiow  upcm  Ú9  orher  fcnfes^  of  which 
we  hnví^aí  prefent  na  idea  j  wíihoiit  which 
ít  mav  he  impoíUble  for  ns  to  know  all  hís 
woiks,  or  to  Ka  ve  more  adequa.e  ideas 
of  hímfelS  In  onr  pretn!:  líate,  we  know 
ejióligl*  ¡o  bt  ÍAthñeá  of  our  dcpehdency 
upon  bím3  and  nf  tht  dúty  we  owe  to 
him,  the  lord  and  tlifpofei  of  a!1  ÜTÍngs. 
He'ís  not  the  oHjí'ír  of 'enle  }  bis  effenc<-, 
and  índeed  rhm  cf  n li  órhér  fu hftan ees, 
is  b^yond  the  reach  of  all  our  diíco- 
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venes;  bnt  bis  attrihtues  cleariy  appaí 
ín  his  admirable  works.  We  kiiow 
that  the  bigheít  conceplíons  we  are  attlt 
to  forin  of  ttiem,  are  ftjll  beneítth  bis rt^.E 
perfe£líonSi  but  bis  power  and  dominkm 
over  us,  and  onr  duty  tavvards  hirrij  art 
manífeft, 

Though  God  has  given  us  no  innale  Ideas 
of  himfelf,  fays  Mr.  Locke^  yet  havíng 
furnifhcd  us  with  thofe  facnlties  out  mi  neis 
are  endowed  with,  he  hath  not  left  hira* 
fdf  witíiüuta  v?it neis  \  fin  ce  we  hnve  fe imfe} 
psiception,  and  rea  fon,  and  can  not  want 
a  dear  proof  of  him,  as  long  ns  we  car- 
ry  ou  riel  ves  about  us,  To  íliew,  il  ejT, 
fore,  that  we  are  capable  of  kno^ín^ 
that  ís,  being  certain  tb«t  there  is  aGodj 
and  how  we  may  come  by  this  ceríaimy, 
I  ihink  we  need  go  no  fatther  tknu  our- 
fe  Ivés,  and  that  undoubted  knowlejjge 
we  haveofourown  exiftence.  litiink 
it  is  beyond  queftion,  that  man  has  a  clear 
perceptian  of  bis  own  being-;  he  k\m\$ 
certatnly  that  he  exifts,  and  that  he  is 
fomething,  In  the  next  place,  man 
knows,  by  an  íntniíive  certainty,  that 
barenothíng  can  no  more  produce  any  j 
real  heing?  than  it  can  be  eqwal  i«  two 
right  angles.  If,  thcreforej  we  know 
there  is  fome  real  being,  it  is  an  evirlent 
demonfrraiion,  that  from  eternity  ttieic 
lias  been  íbmething  :  íínée  what  was  not 
from  eternity,  bad  3  beginning  j  andwht 
had  a  beginning,  ninlt  be  produced  by 
fomeEhing  elfe.  Ntxt  it  is  eviden t7  ibt 
what  has  its  being  from  another,  \mú  aJfo 
have  al]  that  wiiich  is  Ín  and  bclongs to 
its  being  from  another"  too :  all  tb 
powers  it  has,  muít  l>e  owíng  to,  and  re- 
ce i  ved  from  the  lame  Ib  urce*  TEiisettr- 
nal  ib  urce  tSienof  al[  beings,  nuíft  be  pi- 
fo tiie  fource  and  original  of  all  powef  5 
and  fo  tbís  eterna!  being  muít  be  álfp  the 
moft  powerfuh 

Again,  man  íinds  ín  hímíelf  pcrcepEion 
and  kno^vlcdge  :  we  ave  certain  ihérj  that 
tlicre  is  not  only  fomc  heingj  hnt  fornfi 
knowtng  interligent  being  in  the  wcrR 
Ti^re  was  a  time  then,  wben  there  was 
no  knowing  bein gt  o r  el  fe  t h ere  ha s  been 
a  kr.owjng  b?ing-from  eternity.  Ifitfe 
íaidj  there  was  a  time  when  that  eterna! 
being  had  no  knowledge  {  I  reply,  iMí 
th en  it  is  impofííble  there  flionld  haveem 
been  asy  knowleuge  :  it  being  as  impal- 
ílble  that  things  w  boíl  y  voíd  of  kno*- 
ledge,  and  operating  blindlv^  and  *ilk 
o  « t  any  p  ere  e  pt  ion ,  ííi  on  I  d  p  ro J  a 
knowíng  being,  rs  it  is  impofTible  rhat'a 
triangle^  ílioufd  make  itlclf  linee  angks 
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bígaer  than  two  r.ight  emes.  Thus,, 
{rom  die  confideratíon  of  ourferVes,  and 
what  we  ínfalíibly  ti  ti  in  oür  own  con- 
ftitutíons,  onr  realon  leads  us  to  the 
Jcnowledge  of  íhis  certahl  and  criden* 
trmSi',  ihat  íhere  is  an  eterna!,  moft 
pWerfuij  and  knowing  being,  wbkh 
whetbsr  any  one  will  cal]  God,  it  mat- 
ters  not.  The  thing  is  evidem  ;  and 
from  tlíás  ítfea ,  dúly  confidered,  will 
eafily  be  deduce*!  all  thofe  other  áttnbutes 
we  onght  to  afcribe  to  this  eternal  being. 
j?,orn  whathas  be¡m  faid,  it  is  plain  to  me, 
that  we  have  a  more  ceitaín  knowledge  of 
theexiííenceof  a  God,  than  of  any  thing 
oui  fui  fes  have  ñor  tmmedíately  difcover- 
ed  to  us,  Nay,  I  préfume  I  may  fay, 
that  we  more  certainly  know  ¿lía*  tbcro 
isa  God,  than  that  ihere  is  any  thing 
el  fe  w  i  thó  u  tus.  When  I  iay ,  we  kn  o  w, 
I  mean,  there  ís  fuch  a  knowledge  witli- 
ín  óur  reach,  wbicU'we  cannot  mifs,  íf 
we  vvíll  but  afpply  our  ininds  to  that.,  as 
we  do  to  fe  ve  ral  other  inquíries* 
It  bccng  then  unavojdable  for  all  ratio&ál 
creatitres  to  eondude,  that  [bmeihúig  has 
exifted  frometefníty,  let  us  next  fee  what 
kiiul  of  a  thing  tha  t  mu  it  be.  The  re  are 
b".it  two  (bits  of  beíngs  in  the  world,  that 
3T13J1  knows  oí"  coticé  i  ves  ;  fuch  as  are 
pureíy  material,  wnhout  fenfeor  pereep- 
tion  5  and  ferifihjepercéivmg  bejngs,  fuch 
as  we  find  oürielves  tobé*  Thefe  two 
fórfs  weíhal!  cali  cogitative  and  incogita- 
tfae  beiiigs  ;  wlíícb,  to  our  prefent  pnr- 
pofe,  are  better  iban  material  and  i  inma- 
terial. 

Ií  therr  there  muft  be  Tome  thing  eterna!, 
it  ís  ver  y  obvióos  to  rea  fon,  that  it  muft 
necefla  ri  \y  be  a  cqgit  a  ti  vé  be  i  ri  g  }  bec  a  u  fe 
it  isas  impomhle.tp  conceive  that  bare 
incogítative  matter  mould  ever  produce  a 
thinking  intdligent  being,  asthatnothing 
of  itlelfílíonld  produce tnattei.  Letusfbp* 
po  le  a  ny  pa  rcel  o  í  m  a  r  te  r  e  tern  al ,  we  í]  i  a  1 1 
tina  ii  ín  itielf  unable  to  produce  any 
thí%:  Let  os  fonpofe  it^  parts  firmly  at 
retí  togttber  i  if  there  wei  e  no  otber  being 
in  the  woí  Id,  m uíb  it  nat  éternatly  rematn 
fój  a  dead  unaclive  lump  ?  is  ic  poííible 
tú  conceive  ihat  it  can  add  niqtion  to  k- 
feifj  or  produce  any  thing  ?  Matter  then? 
hy  Ets  own  Itrengih,  cannot  producé  in 
itfilf  fo  much  a&  motlon-  The  motion 
it  ivas,  muir  alio  bt;  from  eternity,  or 
el  fe  added  to  matter  by  fo  me  other  being, 
mere  powerfül  than  matter.  But  jet  us 
Uipp-OÍe  motion  eterna t  too  j  but  yet  mat- 
ter,  iiicogitative  matter,  and  motion  conld 
nevef  produce  thought.  Üviowledge  will 


ÍIHJ  be  as  far  beyond  thepower  of  nothing 
to  produce-,    Divide  matter  mto  as  mí- . 
mué  parts  as  yon  wil),  vary  its  figure 
and  motion  as  much  as  you  pícale^  It 
will  opérate  no  otherwiíe  opon  other  bo- 
díesj  u f  pro portionable  bidk,  than  ít  did 
befo  re  ibis  díviíion.    The  minuteft  par- 
ticles  of  matter,  knock,  repel,  and  reüíl 
one  atiother,  juft  as  the  greater  do,  and 
that  is.all  they  qan  do;  fo  that  ífwe  íbp- 
pofe  nothing  eternal,  matter  can  névjef 
begsn  to  be  ;  if  we  fuppofe  bare  matter 
without  motion  éterñal,  motion  can  nc- 
ver  begin  to  be  ;  if  we  fuppofe  oniy  mat- 
ter and  motion  eterna],  thongtu  can  never 
begin  to  be  :  far  it  is  impomble  to  con- 
ceive, that  matter,  either  wkh  or  witb- 
our  motion,  could  havé  oríginally  in  and 
from  itfeif,  fenfe,  perceptic-n,  and  know- 
ledge,  as  h  evident  from  henee,  that  then 
feníe,  perception,  and  kuowledge  muít 
be  a  property  e terna! jy  inseparable  from 
matter,  and  eyery  pan  ¡ele  of  it.  Since? 
therefore,  wha  tibe  ver  is  the  ítrft  etefnaí 
being,  mníi  neceííarily  be  cogitatíve  ¡  and 
whatfoe^er  is  lírft  of  all  thirigs  mult  ne- 
ceííariíy  contain  ín.ifj  and  aclnally  have 
at  leaít  all  the  perfefl ton s  that  can  ever 
aíter  exilia  it  neceffariJy  followS,  that í he 
firft  eterna)  being  cannot  be  matter..  3f, 
therefore,  it  be  evident,  that  fomething 
muft  necefTarily  exiít  frum  etemity,  ít 
a!íb  as  evident,  that  that  fomething  mure 
be  a  cogitative  being.    For  it  ís  as  im- 
partible thwt  incOgitatiye  matter  íliould 
produce  a  cogítative  being,  as  that  no- 
thing, or  the  negation  of  al)  being,  íhould 
produce  a  pofitive  being,  oiJ  matter» 
This  difeovery  of  the  neceíTary  exiífence 
of  an  eterna)  mind,  fuí&ciently  leads  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  God  :  for  \i  wül  henee 
follow,  that  all  other  knowíng  beings 
that  have  a  begin  ni  otr,  muft  depend  ou 
bim,  and  have  no  other  wa  y  s  of  know- 
ledge or  extent  of  power,  than  what  he 
gives  them  j  and  therefore  if  he  made 
thole,   he  made  álíb  the  lefs  excellent 
pieces  of  this  univerfé,  all  in  a  ni  mate  bo- 
di  es,  whereby  his  omnifejence,  power, 
and  providence  will  be  eítabliJhed  j  and 
from  thence  all  his  other  attributes  necef*  - 
fariiy  foUow. 

Wiíh  refpe6t  to  chríítíans,  it  ueed  only 
be  juít  mentí oned,  that  they  were  very 
eárly  divided  in  opinión,  as  lo  the  nature 
asid  eíTence  of  the  lupreme  Eeing  i  a  great 
patt  wbríhippíng  three  perfons  in  the 
uni.ty  of  the  godhead,  whilft  other*  abfo- 
lutely  rejecled  a  trtnity  of  períbns,  and 
aífeaed  the  unity  of  ihe  divine  nature, 
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boili  as  to  períon  and  fubftance.  Seethe 
arricies  AtU  ans  and  TfclNiTAR  í  an  5. 
"Wkh  refpecT:  to  the  theology  of  the  pa- 
gan?, ít  is  thought  by  moft  learned  men, 
tbaí  they  acknowledged  but  one  God  ; 
and  that  the  many  djfferent  divinities 
woifliiped  by  tbern,  were  but  atributes 
and  aáions  of  one  and  the  fame  God. 
íhia  may  probably  be  trne  of  the  wífer 
heathens  $  and  indeed  there  are  many 
lirón  g  and  beautiful  paífages  in  pagan 
authors,  to  pro  ve  that  theíe  acknow- 
ledged but  one  God,    Thus  Pytbagoras 
taoght  the  unity  of  God,  and  defined  him 
to  be?  a  rnind  pe. netratingand  diffufing  ir- 
feíf  thrtwgh  alí  (he  pares  of  the  uní  verle, 
From  which  f¡  11  anima  Es  rece  i  ve  Ufe  3  and 
Plato  called  God  the  being  which  is  5  and 
whenever  lie  mentions  the  deky,  it  ¡5  al- 
ways  ín  tbe  fin  guiar  number. 
It  is  a  éelebmed  divihon  of  the  heathen 
gods  ínto  dli  mapríim  genün?n%  and  dii 
mlnorum  g€tiúum  \  that  is,  into  the  fupe- 
rior  and  inferior  gods,    Anotber  díviíion 
;  vvas  taken  froni  theír  place  of  refidence  \ 
thus  iherc  were  celeftial,  terrefmal,  in- 
fernal, marine,  and  fylvan  gods,  Tbey 
were  alfo  diujded  into  animal  and  natu-  . 
ral  gods  t  the  anima]  gods  were  moríais, 
who  h¡ul  heen  raífed  to  divínity  by  igino^ 
ránce/and  Íbperíli[ion(feeAFOTH EOSis)  $ 
and  the  natural  gods,  the  parts  of  nature, 
fuch  as  the  flavs,  the  demenís,  moüii- 
tains,  rivers,  &c.    There  vvtie  alfo  dei- 
^tííss  who  were  fuppofed  to  prelide  over 
particular  perfons  :  fome  had  the  care  oí" 
wom.cn  in  chdd-birth  ¿  oihers,  the  care 
of  chil  iren  and  y[;un^  perlonsj  and  olhers 
were  the  deities  of  marriage*    Each  ac- 
tion,  virtue^  and  proífcffiuif  had  alfo  its 
párticLií  nr  god  ;  ihe  fhepherds  had  íheir 
Pan  ¿  the  gardtnas,  iheir  Flora  $  the 
v  learned,  thetr  Mércúry  and  Minerva  5 
an4  the  poet.s  theír  Apollo  and  the  Mü- 
íhs.         the  articles  Genius,  Lar.es, 
Ff.^  ates,  &c, 
GODALMIN,  a  m s  1  ke  t  to wn  of  S u j ry > 

thirty  nvlrs  futi¡h-weft  of  London. 
GOD- BOTE,  an  (¡celefiaílicaJ  fine  impofed 

for  offences  agítínrr  God; 
GODDESS,  a  heajhen  deity  of  the  female 
íex. 

The  aptierits  had  atmofí  as  many  god- 
divfles,  a?  ^ods  j  fuch  were  juno,  the  god- 
dt'l¿  o!  aír  í  Diana»  the  goddefs  of  wood?, 
&c.  and  under  this  chiracler  were  repre- 
fented  the  virtne^j  ^rac;ss,  and  principal 
■  advantages  oflife,  Trutb,  Juftkej  Piety, 
Liberty,  Foríune3  Vi£lory3  &ct 
It  w&s  the  peculiar  piivil ege  of  the  god- 


dtííTes  to  be  reprefented  naked  on  medafs  ■ 
for  ít  wás  fnppofed  that  the  imagmatton 
mvift  be  awed  and  reftrained  by  the  con- 
íitieratíon  of  the  divine  charaíler, 
GOD-FATHERS,  and  Gop-mothe^ 
perfons  who  at  the  baptifm  of  infante, 
anfwer  for  thejr  future  conduír,  and 
lemnly  promife  that  they  will  renatiiice 
the  devil  and  all  bis  woiks,  and  follona 
life  of  piety  and  vlrme,  and  by  thismennt 
3ay  themfelves  nnderan  índifpenfableob* 
ligatlon  toiníri  uét  tbem,  and  watrii  over 
their  conduíl.  See  Spoksórs. 
This  codom  is  of  great  ahtiquity  in  th 
c h r i ft ia n  ch  n r ch  j  a n d was  probably  indi- 
tuted  to  prevent  children  being  brought 
up  in  idolatry,  in  cafe  their  pa reñís 
díed  before  they  a  ni  ved  at  yearsoi  dif- 
creticn, 

The  number  of  god-fathers  and  goft- 
mothei  s  is  redneed  to  two,  in  the  eburch 
of  Romes  and  three,  in  the  church  uf 
England  :  bnt  forme rly  they  had  as  ma- 
ny as  they  pteaícd. 
GODWIT,  tüimmsj  in  ornithology.  Sse 

Tota  ñus, 
GOES,  aport-town  of  Zejand?  in  Hollan'l, 

ten  miles  eaít  of  Middkbmgh. 
GOGMAGOG-HÍLLS  lie  three  miles 
ííiuch-ealt  of  Cambridge  :  remarkabk  for 
the  intrenchmeius  caft  np  on  ihem. 
GOLCONDAj  the  capital  of  a  provine 
o  f  t  h  e  Cd  m  e  ñame,  1  n  th  e  h  i  the  r  Indi  a : 
eift  long,  7 7o,  and  north  lar.  i6Q. 
GOLD,  aurum}  a  y  el  lo  w  metaí,  the  hea- 
víeíV,  pureit,  moíl  dnclíle,  an^J  flúning, 
and  on  thefe  accounts  the  mott  valuahle 
oF  ali  metáis,    See  the  arlícle  Mttal. 
Gold  is  the  moíl  frequently  found  «¡itíve 
of  all  the  metáis ;  and  is  indeed  veVy 
ra  reí  y  found  in  a  fíate  of  ore,  that  is,  di- 
veíled  of  its  metal  lie  form,  by  its  partí  des 
being  penetra ted  by,  and  intímately 
ed  with  i'ulphur  :  and  in  the  few  ir.lhr- 
ces  i  o  which  ít  is  fotmd  thus»  it  nevtr 
conftiuites  a  peculiar  ore,  but  is  found 
íntermixed  among  the  ores  of  other  me- 
táis í  and  moíl  freqtsenrly  among  thofe 
of  filver,  prthofe  in  which s  though  fome 
other  be  the  predominant  metal,  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  h>er  in  whidi 
the  gold  lies  in  its  ílate  pf  ore*  Sce 
the  article  OáE. 

Nati  ve  gold,  though  fi  ee  from  the  pene- 
tra ting  Iblphurs  which  reduce  metáis  to 
ores,  ií  yet  very  feldom  fcimd  puré,  bwt 
has  aliDólt  conííantly  an  ad  mixture  ofíih 
ver  with  it,  and  very  rtequentSy  of  cep 
per¡  when  it  has  copper  i  11  ít,  it  is 
dífeovered,  if  in  any  confiderable 
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t;¡y  by  íts  hardnefs  :  the  filver  is  not  fo 
€3f,íy  detefted  in  it.     Natíve  £old  ia 
fo  metí  mes  found  in  puré  m  a  fies  of  confi- 
derable  íize,  many  baving  been  found  of 
niore  than  a  pound  weight :  thefe  mafTes 
arentet  with  in  tbe  gold  mines,  and  are 
calledaumm  obryzum*  or  obryzium,  but 
they  are  ve  17  ra  re :  fuch,  howevtr,  ha  ve 
been  fometimes  found  in  the  german 
mines.    See  the  arricie  Mine. 
Iís  more  common  appearance,  in  its  more 
loóte  ftate,  is  in  form  of  what  ís  called 
goid-duíts  this  is  nanve  gold  in  fmaller 
maíles,  ufually  indeed  very  fina] i,  mixed 
among  the  fands  of  rivers,  This  is  íotind 
iti  many  parts  of  tbe  world,  but  the 
ereateft  quantity  of  it  is  from  Guinea  : 
lome  of  tt  is  to  be  met  with  m  tbe  beds  of 
jome  of  tbe  rivers  i  n  Scotland.  Nati  ve  gold  > 
in  a  middie  ítate  as  to  fize  between  thefe 
twq  kinds,  is  alfo  found  ¡n  tbe  clifts  or 
perpendicular  ñíTures  of  tbe  folíd  ílrata 
jn  the  mountains  of  C  mi  i.   The  le  fiffüres 
are  fiiled  up  partí  y  with  reddiíh  marle, 
partly  with  native  gold  immerfed  in  a 
Jebafed  cryítalline  ftone3  of  a  bluííh  hue  5 
mú  partly  with  looíe  native  gold,  whicb 
is  ufually  found  in  ñat  píeces,  from  the 
fije  of  a  pea  to  tbat  of  a  horfe-bean  : 
the  quantity  however,  fo  far  as  has  been 
yet  d  i  Ico»  e  red,  h  not  great, 
Thefe  j  though  not  unfrequent.  in  ihofe 
parís  of  the  world  where  tbe  re  is  gold, 
are,  however,  far  from  being  its  moít 
common  appearance*  for  it  is  general! y 
and  in  the  g  reate  ft  abundan  ce  found 
beddéd  in  mafies  of  hard  fioñe,  whtch 
lieat  vaít  depths  j  being  often  dug  at  a 
hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  :  there  is  no 
ptcuEiar  íbne  in  whicb  the  gold  is  found 
in  thofe  places,  but  it  ís  met  with  indif- 
triminately  in  feveral  kmds  5  fome  foff, 
fome  h arder,  and  even  in  earths.  The 
richeü  malTes  are  ufually  of  a  whítiíh, 
and  fomewhat  bright,  but  opake  ftone , 
wbich  is  a  deba  fe  d  cryftal,  containíng  a 
large  quantity  of  a  white  earth  ;  this  is 
often  tinged  in  part  alfo  with  black,  and 
fometimes  with  ofher  colours  :  yet  lino1 
al]  the  different  ñains  the  n  ature  and 
ttxture  of  the  ftone  may  be  ealily  dif- 
covered  to  be  the  fame  |  and  often  the 
whole  variety  of  colours  wili  be  found 
in  one  mafs,    In  this  ftone,  tbe  gold  lies 
h  a  very  beautiful  form,  and  a  great  va- 
neiy  of  figures  ¡  fome  pareéis  of  ít  are 
variouÜy  divaricated,  or  in  form  of  fmall 
branched  figures,  but  thefe  are  very  rare, 
Others  are  varíouíly  mterwovéu  in  nar- 
rowei  j  or  broader  veks  ¡  and  o  ibera  in 


fmall  fíat  fpanglésj  intermixed  with 
fpecks  of  black  :  the  ftone  in  which  thi» 
ís  lodged  wíll  very  readily  giye  fire  with 
fie  el,  and  will  not  at  ali,  ferment  witli 
aqua  fortis. 

Belldes  this,  however,  the  re  are  many 
other  ñones  in  the  mines  of  Peiu,  whicít 

,  bold  con  fulera  ble  qnantities  of  gobl, 
viíible  in  large  or  fmaller  fpecks  ¡  and 
tbefe  are  of  all  colours,  bur  uíúally  white 
or  reddiíh  :  the  gold  in  theíé  is  ufually 
in  fmall  fpangíes,  but  the  re  is  no  cer- 
tainty  either  in  the  fize  of  the  maíTes  of 
puré  native  gold  ¡n  this,  or  any  oiber 
líate  ^  tbat  of  the  coaits  of  Guinea^ 
ufually  called  gold-duíi,  and  commonly 
finer  than  the  ímaller  fands3  yet  fome- 
times  aífords  p teces  of  three  or  four 
ounces  weight;  and  the  lurnps  of  auruui 
obryzum,  as  ít  is  called,  ha  ve  been  found 
between  twenty  and  thirty  pound  weight  : 
thefe  things,  however,  are  not  common. 

Fmperties  of  G o l  D  t  Th e  ch em í fts  te  1 1  u s, 
tbat:  gold  is  compofed  of  two  fu bfta rices  5 
the  one  an  extremely  puré  and  limpie 
rnatter,  of  the  nature  of  mercu ry,  and 
the  other,  whicb,  they  fay,  fixes  or  de- 
ftroys  the  fluidíty  of  'this,  an  equally 
puré  and  {imple  fubftance,  extremeíy 
fnbtile,  and  of  tbe  natnre  of  fulphnr, 
We  are  ñor,  fays  Dr.  Híll,  to  take  all 
this  upon  the  credit  of  tbofe  who  afHrm 
it|  for  by  all  the  triáis  that  ha  ve  been. 
mades  gold  feems  the  molí  fimple  of  all 
fubítances,  It  is  the  beavieíi  of  all 
known  bodies;  and  ít  is  the  moft  duclíle 
of  all  the  metáis.  See  the  artídes  Gka* 
vity  and  Ductíltty* 
It  is  wholly  incapahle  of  ruft,  and  is 
not  íbnorous  when  ftrnck  upon,  It  re- 
q  ti  i  res  a  ílrong  fire  to  melt  it,  remaining 
un  al  te  red  ín  tbe  degree  of  heat  that  fufes 
tin  or  leadj  but  running- with  a  kfs  ve^ 
hement  one  than  is  neceflary  to  the  fufing 
of  i  ron,  or  copper.  It  does  not  retain 
its  coloiirj  til!  tbe  tinne  of  íts  meltíng, 
but  becomes  ignited  and  white,  befóte  it 
runsj  and  when  in  fufion  it  appéars  of  a 
palé,  bluífh,  green  colour  on  the  fu r face- 
It  amaígamates  the  molt  readily  oí  all 
the  metáis  with  quíckfiíver,  When  í n 
a  ílate  of  fuíiou,  it  very  eafiíy,  and  very 
intímattíly  blends  itfeif  with  íilver,  and 
when  mixt  with  that  metal,  will  alfo 
Ttm  into  a  mafs  with  i  ron*  Either  ülvti 
or  gold  may  indeed  be  mixed  fingly  with 
this  metal,  by  fufion,  but  it  is  much 
more  eafily  done  wíth  regard  to  goldf 
when  befbre  blended  with '  lilver.  Ic 

'  much  inore  eafjly  mixes  with  copper,  and 

tiie 
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the  other  metáis  ^  and  very  readily  with 
íbmc  of  the  iemimetals*  as  mi\\  the 
íegulus  of  antímony  :  'common  fue  cár- 
ried  iü  its  lumoít  véhemence¿  has  no 
further  eíTe^t  on  go!d  ihan  thé  fuíing  it. 
It  will  re main  ever  Jb  lorsg  ín  íts  fieiceít 
heat,  and  come  out  at  laft  unaltered,  and 
with  its  whole  weíght,  Expofed  to  the 
focus  of  thé  ftrohgeít  burning-gÍalTes¿  ít 
fparkle.s  and  flies  off  in  fmaJI  maífes, 
which  if  recove  red  on  papen  and  tx- 
amined  aftefwards,  are  found  tobe  puré 
unaltered  gold  5  but  íf  the  heat  be  ma- 
na ged  veíy  nicelyj  and  the  jhme  gbld 
ágairi  and  ágsin  expoíed  to  ít,  it  ís 
affirmed  that  a  part  of  the  goid  wjll  at 
kngth  go  off  ín  fumes,  and  the  re* 
mainder  will  l>e  found  to  be  a  fu  bit  anee 
of  a  dírep  bítie,  wítb  Tome  admixture  of 
purpíe;  and  appíoaehing  tb  the  nature 
of  yHrioíj  rather  than  of  gold,  of  vvhich 
it-Wants  the  maüeabilityj  and  the  fpecific 
gravity. 

The  propsr  folventof  gold  is  aqtia  regía; 
thís  mcnftruum  owts  íts  power  upon  rhís 
meta)  to  the  fea  fajt  it  confains  j  that 
betng  alfolí  the  only  falt  which  has  the 
quatíiy  of  añing  upon  gold-  The  efrVít 
of  this  rnenítnwm  aíTords  us  one  teft  for 
this*  metal  j  íf  we  require  án  other",  wc 
inay  h:ive  recOUCÍe  to  a  fufion  with  anti- 
xuony  :  for  if  puré  gold  añd  antimony 
be  blended  together,  the  antimony  upon 
keeping^tp  the  tire  to  a  great  heí¿ftt  will 
be  driVen  off  in  fumes,  and  will  3eave 
the  goldj  if  puré,  unakeréd  in  wéight^ 
whereas,  íf  it  contained  any  .mixture  of 
another  metal,  the  antimony  would  ha  vé 
taken  it  away  with  it,  r.ot  excepting  even 
fiíver  itfélf.  '  Séé  the  anieles  Aqua  Re- 
cia and  Antimony* 
If  a/quantíty  of  falt  oí'  tartar-  or  any 
other  fixed  atkali,  be  tbiown  imo  a  fo-  . 
lution  of  gckl,  the  metal  is  precipitated 
in  form  oí  a  powder,  which  has  an  ex- 
plofive  power  greater  than  that  óf  gua- 
po wder,  or  the  pul  vi  5  fulminans  of  the 
cheinífts.  This  ppwder,  from  its  pro- 
perty,  is  called  auroro  fulmirfans.  See  the 
article  AhirüM. 

Gold  is  great ty  the  moíl  divifible  of  all 
bodies.  If  melted  with  a  hundredthoufand 
times  íts  weight  of  fdver,  it^  will  per- 
fcñly  and  equally  blend  itfelf  with  that 
met^i:  any  graín  of  the  melted  m.iís 
being  cnt  off,  will  be  fbuud  on  áHayingj 
to  contáín  its  due  and  proportioníite 
quanttty  oí  the  gold  in  ít ;  and  a  íingle 
drop  of  a  íblution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia, 
Triíl  communicate  a  metaUine  tafle  to  a 
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pínt  of  fpírit  of  win>j  if  mixed  with  \tt 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  aqua  regia,  ifo> 
the  general  and  common  folvent  of  g0y 
h  not  the  cnly  one.    Hunkel  long  ¡t¿¿ 
dtícovered,  that  ít  might  be  diíToJved  by 
the  fumes  ariíing  from  a  mixture  0f  a[¡ 
of  tartar,  nnd  oi'l  of  vitríol  ¡  and  3  m£Tl, 
ítritum  ra  the  common  üqüid  form,  may 
be  produeed  from  theíe  which  wiJ!  bave 
the  fame  power.    Mercury  alio  is  a  tiuo 
folventof  this  metal  by  amalgamatEon " 
and  the  hepar  fulphuris,   or  ITver  of 
fufphur,  on  being  fnfed  with  it,  lakes ú 
up  fo  perfeílly,  that  ít  will  be  carxííd 
into  a  lac  fuíphuiis,  eiiber  ín  the  íh\mm 
or  pvecípitarion,  See  Amalgamatio¡í, 
Tlie  ebémical  qharáclér  to  exprefs  gold 
is  a  ctrcle  with  a  point  ín  the  zm^r 
.thus,  q.-  They  inttnd  thís  as  a  fyinWl 
of  perfección  and  íímpliclty  :  üm  circk 
being  the  moít  ti  ni  form  of  all  figures,' 
and   comprehendin^  i  he  great  e  l C  (pet 
under  the  fmalleit  fupérficiés.    Ste  the 
anide  Chara'cter. 
Numberlefs  ha  ve  been  the  átférnptÉ  ta 
convet  t  other  meti!s  into  gold  ;  but  a¡ 
no:hing  ís  fo  hard  to  commnntcate  by 
att  ás-gravity,  they  are  lutherto,  and  aré 
líkcly  aiways  to  be  without  íuccéf^.  See 
the  article  PníLOsoptri: e.*s  STOt;F..  . 
The  degradación  01  s^old  feems  as  higtily 
dirEcuit  as  the  making  ít :   forre  in- 
duítrious  peopíe  have  gone  fo  hr  fo- 
wards  this,  as  to  bririg  gólú  ro  a  fíate 
in  w  h  í c  h  n  o  re  d  11  c  in  g  ft  u  m  s  l  ¡>í y  \ws 
acqt^aínted  with,  conld  reílore  it  agnrn : 
but  tbís  ís  no  proof  that  others  might 
not  have  been  invented  that  would  have 
done  ít.  The  vappnr  of  phofjdion^,  in. 
deedj  ín  a  mannér  calcines  gnU  into  a 
fort  of  nnmallenble  matter  of  tl^  ají* 
pea  ranee  of  a  caix  j  and  the  fame  tliiiig 
may  be  done  by  a  long  and  gentle  cal* 
cination  of  gplc,  that  has  been  amalg^ 
mated  with  mercui  y  ;  bnt  people  are  stble 
to  redAice  goid  in  this  ílate,  product  If 
either  means,  into  puré  matieablc  guld 
agaín, 

Meíhod  of  imitatmg  Gold.     Dr,  SIdv 
thinks  the  folio wing   method  of  Mr, 
Hpmberg,  for  treatingcopper  wíth  epíitk- 
filvei'j  preferable  in  imitátiríg.gold 
the  making  watchesj  buckles3  cane-lieatüj 
fn uffboxes,        tó  any  other. 
íf  an  amalgam  be  boiled  irT  nver-^srer  ; 
for  two  hours ;  and  then  the  qiiickiüver 
be  diltítled  oíF,  andcohobated  once ;  llteri 
the  reiTfaíning  coppérj  being  now  tvfah 
will  be  of  a  beautiful  gold  col  cor,  m 
moie  duílile  than  copper,  fo  a  sí  o  becoftj 
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fiíted  for  watchwórk»  gildíng»  and 
Ib  é  fí  ne  i'  m  ac  h  i  n  es  a  ri  d  u  te  inüJs.  S  ée  til  e 
afticje  Amalgam. 

For  the  metbods  of  feparahngand  refín- 
ing-GüLD,  fee  the  artieles  Assaying, 
Co.pPE¿t.iKC¿  Cementatjon,  De- 
pa&t.Rf-FiningjOre,  and  Washtnc. 

Gold,  in  medicine.  The  virtües  of  gold 
m  mediciné,  hovyever  highly  exioHed  by 
fome  writer*,  feem  altógeíber  ímaginary. 
The  Greeks  never  paja  much  refpecl  to 
jtin  this  way.  Gcoffioy  tells  ns¿  that 
they  never  ufed  it  in  medicmeat  al! ;  but 
he  feems  miflaken,  for  Dioícondes  pjé- 
ftríbes  the  fitings  oí'  tbis  ime>l  lo  thofe 
w  b  o  had  fw  a  Sí  o  w  ed  m  c  vea  ry .  1 1  fi  ift  got 
foDíiníF  as  a  medicine  anyong the  Asa- 
hhrt?t  we  find'them  preferibíng  ít  to 
he  beat  into  thin  lea  ves  as  an  ingrédíent 
íd  niany  of  tbeír  compofirions.  They 
tell  usj  that  ít  is  a  cordial,  and  that  te 
lias  great  virtues  agaíh'ft  palpítations  of 
the  heart3  ñeryoús  complainis^  and  me- 
láncboly.  The-chymifts  go  farther,  and 
tal'fc  of  áuruni  potabile  as  an- itniverfal 
medicine  :  but  diere  fcems  no  great  credit 
to  he  givea  to  any  íbmg  that  has  been 
faid  upon  thís.head  ;  and  the  prefent 
praílice  allows  its  ufe  as  an  ornament 
only  to  medicines,  noE  as  a  medicine 
itfeíf:  [he  only  preparátion  óf  it  that 
has  ,been  receíved  on  the  footing  of  a 
medicine  by  racional  people,  is  the  aurpíri 
fulminato,  and  ihat  has  been  of  late 
proved  to  be  a  very  mifchievous  one* 
For  tbis,  nnd'the  ót  her prepara  ti  ens  of 
goíd,  fee  the  article  A  tr  r  ü  m  .  . 

Góld-w:jiEj  a.cylindncal  ingot  of  íiker, 
JuperHciaDy  gih,  or  covered  with  gold 
at  ihé  fíre,  and  afserwards  drawn  íuc- 
ceífívely  througb  a  greatjiumber  of  Httle3 
round  boles,  of  a  wire-diawíng  i  ron) 
críela  íefs  iban  the  other,  til]  ít  be  fome- 
times  no  bigger  than  a.hair  of  the  head. 
See  t!ic  article  Wirh. 
h  \my  he  obíérved,  that  befo  re  the wíi-e 
be  redncéd  (o  this  exctfiive  íineneft,  it 
í?dra.wn. througb  abo  ve  an  bundred  and 
fbjty  dtíVtiient  holes,  and  that  eacb  l Eme 
íhey  t|raw  ¡rí  jt  ¡s  r^bbed  afreíh-  orer 
witb  new  wa'jE,  both  to  facilítate  its  paí- 
jage,  3 nd  to  pyevent  the  fdver's  appear» 
íng:  throógh  ít. 

Gold-wire  jatteá,  k  the  foriner  vvm 
flatted  between  two  roílers  of  poliflied 
fleelj  to  ín  it  to  he  fpun  011  a  rtick,  or  to 
^e  uféd  flat,  as  ¡t  is  witjvouH'fpinnmg, 
in  certaín  íluífs3  lácep,  emfyroideries,  ¿rr, 

Gold  tei^haDj  or  Spxjn.  gold,  is  a 
flatted  gpldj  wrapped  or  la  id  o\;er  athread 
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df  íilk,  by  twiitmg  it  wíth  a  wheel  and 

i  ron  bobins. 
Mamizr  offúrm wg  Gold-wírEj  G O L i> 
T H R  Ead,  ¿¿íí  ,?^7?f/  ««rií J?/jf ,  Fbír,  an 
ingot  _of  filver,  of  twenty -fuur  poundsfl 
is  fopgéd  into  a  cylínder,  of  about  an 
incb  i  11  dia^nsterH  then  n  is  drawn  throT 
eigbt  or  ten  boles,  of  a  large,  coarfe 
wire-drawing  i  ron/  botb  to  íinííb  (be 
ronndnefs  and  to  reduce  ít  lo  about  tht  ee- 
fourths  of  its  fornier  díaineter,  Xlus 
done  they  file"  it  very  carefuiJy  aN  over 
to  take  ofF  any  íiJth  remaining  on  the 
foigc  j  then  they  cut  it  in  the  middle  5 
and  ib us  make  two  equal  ingots  theréof, 
each  about  twenty-fix  inebes  longj  wfiicii 
tbey  draw  througb  fe  ver  al  ncw  boles,  to 
take  ofF  any  inequalities  the  ñfc  may 
have  kftj  and  to  render  it  as  íhiooth  and 
equable  as  pofllhie* 

Tbe  ingot  thns  faV  prepared^  ythey  heat 
itina  charcoai  fire  j  then  t;ilting  torne 
gold  léaves,  each  about  foutinches  íquaie, 
and  wejghíng  tvyelve  grailis,  they  joirt 
four}1  eíglir^  twelvéj  or  íixteen  of  the  fe 
as  the  ivíre  is  intended  to  be  more  or 
lefs  gíirj  Gnd  when  tbey  are  fo  joined? 
as  6n]y  to  ferm  a  fingle  !eaf,  tbey  i'ub 
the  ingots  re ékitig  hót  with  a  burniíher. 
Theíe  léaves  bz'mg  thus  p re p 2 red,  they 
apply  over  the  ^vhóle  furface  of  íise  in- 
gctj  to  tbe  mimber  of  fix,  over  each 
other,  burnifhlrg  or  r,nbbing  tiipni  weli 
down  wíth  the  biood-ítane,  to  clofe  and 
fmoorhe  tbem.  When  gilt,  the  ingots 
are  laid  anew  in  a  coal  fríe  ;  and  when 
raiíed  to  a  certa  i  n  dcgree'of  heúr,  they 
go  over  tbe:n  a  fecond.  time  wish  the 
blood-ítotíej  botb  to;  folder  the  gold 
more  peifi-tfly,  and  to  ñmñr tbe  poJÍJh- 
-  íng.  The  güding  finiílied,  it  remains  to 
draw  the  ingot  ínto  wire, 
In  order  to  this,  they  pafs  It  througb 
twenty.  boles  of  a  moderste  drawing' 
iron,  by  wbich  it  is  brougbt  to  the  thick- 
neís  of  the  tag  cf  a  lace  :  frpip  Ebis  time 
the  ingot  lofcs  its  ñamej  and  com menees 
gold  wire.  Twenty  boles; more  of  a 
leíTor  íj  on  íeaves  it  fmalíenongb  for  the 
leaftíron  5  the  findí  hoJe?,  of  which  laft 
fcarce  e^ceeding  the  hair  oí"  tbe  head, 
fin  i  íb  tbe  wórk . 

To'  difpofe  the  wire  to  he  ípun  on  ülk, 
they  paÍR  it  betwccn  two  rolléis  of"  a 
líttle  mili :  tbefe  roíters  are  of  ti  ice]  y 
ríolííhed  ñeel,  and  about  thi^cs  íncbes  in 
diameter.  Tbey  are  fet  very  rtoih  to 
each  other,  and  turned  by  mesns  of  a 
handle  íaítoned  to  one  of  them,  whidi 
-giyes  motion  to  tbe  ctber.    The  gg!<l 
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wirc  ín  paffing  between  the  two,  is  ren- 
dered  quite  fíat,  but  without  loling  any 
thing  of  íts  güdíng,  and  is  rendered  lo 
exceedingty  thin  and  flexible,  that  it  h 
eafity  fpün  on  fdk  t bread,  by  meaos  of  a 
hand  wheei,  and  fo  wound  on  a  fpool  or 
bobin, 

GOLD-LEAF,  or  BEATEN  GÚLD,  ÍS  goid 
beaten  with  a  haromer  into  exceeding 
tbin  leaves,  ib  that  it  ís  computed,  that 
an  ounce  may  be  beaten  into  fixtcen 
hundred  leaves,  each  three  ínches  k\  u  are, 
ín  which  ib  te  ít  takes  up  more  than 
13  goji  times  its  former  furface»  See  the 
artide  Ductility, 
This  goid  they  beat  on  a  block  of  black 
matóle,  about  a  foot  fquare,  and  uftially 
raifed  three  fect  high  a  they  make  ufe  of 
thtee  forts  of  hammers,  formed  ti ke  raal- 
.  lets,  of  poliílied  iron-s  tbe  firft,  which 
weighs  three  or  four  pounds,  fe r ves  to 
chafe,  or  dríve  i  the  fecond,  of  eleven  or 
twelve  poimdss  to  el  o  fe  ¿  and  the  third, 
which  weighs  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds, 
to  ftretch  and  ñmfti.  They  alio  make 
ufe  of  four  moulds  of  difíerent  íízcíí,  <viz. 
two  of  vellom,  the  fmalleft  whereof  con- 
fifts  of  forty  or  fifty  leaves,  and  tbe 
1  arger  cf  two  hundred:  the  other  two, 
con  fi  ÍU  n  g  eac  h  of  fi  ve  hu  nd  r  e  d  ka  ve  s ,  are 
made  of  butlocks  guts  well  feo u red,  and 
prepared,    See  the  arricie  Mould, 

Mstbüd  tf  prepar  'mg  and  beating  Ggle* 
They  rirft  mtlt  a  quantíty  of  puré  goid, 
and  form  it  ruto  an  i n got :  this  they  re- 
duce, by  forging,  ínto  a  píate  about 
the  thícknefs  of  a  íheet  of  paper  ¿  whicb 
done,  they  ctit  the  píate  into  iíttle  pleces 
about  an  beh  fquare,  and  lay  tbem  ín 
íhe  fuft  or  ímalleít  mould  to  begiu  to 
ftretcb  them  :  afrer  they  ha  ve  been  ham- 
mered  be  re  a  whíle  with  the  fmalleft 
bammer,  ihey  cut  eacb  of  them  into  four, 
and  put  them  jnto  the  fecond  mould,  to 
be  extended  furrier. 

Upoo  takíng  them  henee,  they  cut  them 
again  into  four,  and  put  them  into  the 
third  mouidj  out  of  which  they  are  taken, 
divided  into  fó;i  r,  as  befo  re,  and  Ikid  in 
the  laít,  or  ñmíhmg  mould,  where 
they  are  heaten  to  the  degree  of  thinnefs 
requíred. 

The  lea  ves  thus  finifhed,  they  take  them 
out  of  the  m 011  Id,  and  difj>ofe  them  into 
litíle  paper  books,  prepáreH >wtth  a  Iíttle 
red  bole  for  the  goid  to  ftiek  %0%  each 
book  ordinnríly  contains  twenty  five  goid 
lea  ves,  There  are  two  fizes  oF  tíiefe 
books  ¡  twenly - fi v& ieayes  o£  the  tú uikít 
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r  only  weígb  üve  or  üx  graíns,  and  iht 
fame  number  of  the  largeft,  nine  or  ten 
grains. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  goid"  is  beaten 
more  or  leís,  aecordlng  to  the  kiad  or 
cjuality  of  the  work  ¡t  ¡s  ín  tended  for  ■ 
that  for  the  goid  wii  e-drawers  to  gild 
the  ir  ¡ngots  withaí,  ís  Jeft  miich  thicker 
than  that  of  gilding  the  frames  of 
piel u res,  &d  wítbab   See  Gildinc, 

GoLD-FiNCíi,  in  ornithology,  the  engíiíh 
ñame  of  a  fpecies  of  fringilla,  vvlth  the 
wings  varíegated  wíth  b3ack,  yelloiv 
and  vvhíte,  See  the  artícle  Fuiíígill/i, 
The  cominon  gold-fínch  ís  a  very  etó 
gantly  colon  red  bírd,  fomewhat  final kr 
than  the  common  fparrow.  But  beltdta 
this,  there  are  feveral  other  fpecies,  aj 
the  Greeníand  gold  finch,  with  a  black 
fpotied  head,  about  the  iize  of  the  com- 
mon linnet  5  and  the  greeniíh  yelfow 
gotd-ñnch,  néarly  of  the  Jize  reprefeiitd 
in  piale  CXIX.  %  1. 
This  laít  ís  a  moft  elegant  bírd ;  tbe 
fore-part  of  its  head,  and  the  upper  ^srt 
pf  the  throat  betng  covered  witíl  fitie 
ícarlet-colourcd  featheis,  the  top  of  the 
head  aíh-coloured,  and  the  upper  pa  1 1  c f 
the  body  a  yellowím  green. 

Gold  -  goí  N.    See  the  a  nicle  Coin, 

Wajbing  vf  G0LD7OIIE,'  See  the  a  t  ti  cíe 
Washjwg  q/ Ors* 

GoLD-sizE.    See  tbe  arüele  SjzE. 

Gold-smith,  or  as  íbme  choofe  to  ex* 
prefs  it,  J¡ín?er  fmiíht  an  artift  who  makts 
veílels,  utenfjJs,  and  oinaments  in  gcld 
and  fii ver. 

The  goldfmitb's  work  is  either  peí  form- 
ed in  the  mould,  or  beat  out  with  ihe 
hammer,  or  other  engine.  A 11  woiks 
that  have  raifed  figures,  are  caft  in  1 
mould,  and  afterwards  poliílied  and  fi- 
niflied  :  plates,  or  diílies,  of  íílver  or  goid, 
are  beat  out  from  thin  fíat  piales  j  aml 
tnnksrds,  and  other  veífe  ls  of  ihat  kincl, 
are  formed  of  platea  fol dered  together, 
pnd  their  mould  ings  are  beat,  not  caL 
Til  e  bufioe  fs  of  t  h  e  go  1  d  fm  i  t  h  s  fo  1  m  c  rl  y 
required  much  more  hbour  thr»n  it  dots 
at  prefent}  for  they  were  obhged  to 
hamnier  the  metal  b  om  the  ingot  to  tbe 
thinnefs  thí-y  wanted  :  but  there  are  i>uw 
inven ted  flatíing-iníllSj  which  reduce 
metala  to  the  thinneís  that.  U  requiiedj  at 
a  very  fmall  expenec.  The  goldí'mith 
is  to  make  hh  own  moulds,  andfüi  tliat 
reaibn  ought  to  be  a  good  dc-fgner,  and 
have  a  taüe  in  fcv?l|itnre  :  he  alio  ought 
lo  know  snough  of  metal  lurgyx  to  te 
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ftble  to  affay  mixed  matáis,  and  to  mix 

Thegcjld^Hhs  >n  London  employ  feverat 
Jiands .under  them  for  the  varióos  anieles 
oMlicir  trade  :  fuch  íírethe  jewelter,  the 
frfbox  and  tbpmáke*,  the  filver  turn^ 
etj  ibe  gilder,  the  burnlíher,  the  chafer, 
the  refina  and  the  gold-beater. 
Goldfmitbs  are  fu  pe  ñor  tradeíínen  :  théir 
wares  muft  be  afíayéd  by  the  wardens  of 
the  company  of  chis  ñame  in  London, 
and  raarked  :  and  gold  is  to  be  of  a 
certaín  toncli.  No  goldfmith  may  take 
aboveone  Jbilíing  the  ounce  of  gold,  bfi- 
íjtfcs  what  he  has  for  the  fítíhioning, 
more  than  the  buyer  may  be  allowed  for 
it  atthe  king's  exchaftge;  and  bereany 
filie  metal  íhall  be  feized  and  fórfelted 
lo  the  king.  The  rit  íes  of  York,  Bxeter, 
Brido!,  Be.  are  pbces  appoimed  for 
the  afíaying  wrought  pSate  of  gold- 
fmiths ;  alio  a  duty  is  granted  on  íTíyer- 
plate  of  fíx  pence  an  ounce,  ©V.  Plata 
made  by  gol d fmiths,  íhall  be  of  a  par- 
ticular finenefs,  on  parn  of  forfeiting 
jo  1.  ánd  if  any  parcel  of  píate  fent  to 
the  affayers  is  di  feo  ver  ed  to  be  of  a  eoarfer 
a  Hoy  than  the  refpe<5Hve  ftandards,  it 
may  be  brtike,  and  defaced  ¡  and  the 
feeí  Por  aíTayíng  are  particular] y  límited. 

Bttmjhed  Gcld,  that  fmoothed  or  poíiíhed 
with  a  burniíher,  See  the  artitles  BuR- 
MÍsheÍ»  and  BvRiítstliMG. 

lí^ífGoLDj  that  apphed  in  panntls,  on 
proper  grou  n  d ,  diftríbu ted  into  fquares, 
Jozenges,  and  other  comparí  ments,  part 
whereaf  is  íhadowed  to  heighten,  or  ra  i  fe 
thereíh   See  the  article  Mosaic. 

SM-Gold,  that  ufed  by  the  ilhiminers, 
and  wherewithal  we  write  gold  letters, 
It  tsmade  of  the  pareings  of  leaf-goíd, 
and  even  of  the  1  caves  themfelves,  re- 
duced  inte  an  impalpable  powder,  by 
grindmgon  a  marble  wíih  honey.  After 
leasing  it  to  infufe  fome  time  in  aqua 
fpLtiSj  they  put  it  in  íhells,  where  it 
fikks,  To  üle  it  they  dihne  it  wídi  gum- 
water *  or  foap-water. 

Pttri  GOLD,  ihat  pmged  by  fíre  of  aJl  íts 
impurities,  and  all'álloy,  S¿e  Al  lo  y, 
The  moderna  frequently  cali  it  gold  of 
Ewénty-fSür  caracls,  but  in  reality  the  te 
h  no  fuch  thing  as  gold  fo  vtiy  puré, 
and  there  ts  akvays  wantíng  ai  leaft  a 
quárter  bf  a  carael.  Guld  of  twenty- 
tw0  caiacb,  has  one  p^rt  of  filver»  and 
ítnoihér  of  copoer  \  that  of  twemy-three 
caraa?  has  balf  a  part,  i.  et  half  á  twcnty- 

.  %rth  oFéách,  Caract. 

tarjar d  vahe  c/GoLBcm¿.    See  Co  i  tí . 


Gold,  in  heraldry,  is  one  of  the  metáis, 
more  ufually  called  by  the  french  ñame 
m\  See  the  articles  MtTAL  and  Or, 
■  Laws rdáthtg  toQoh^  mmujaiiures .  Gold 
and  hlver  beaten,  wrouglH  in  papéis,  for 
the  printers,  are  prohibited  [ti  he  ¡m- 
ported  by  I  Richard  III,  Gold  and 
id  ver  thread,  lace,  fringe,  oro!  Eter  works 
made  theteof,  are  prohibí  ted  {o  be  im- 
ported  by  the.ictb  of  Anne.  Upon  oath, 
that  the  goods  were  aclnaijy  made  after 
the  fitít  of  Jnly,  ij-rl,  of  piale,  wire» 
fpun  üpon  íilk?  and  fecuriry  gíven  that 
they  íhall  not  be  reíanded  in  Great- 
Brirain,  &c.  the  ex  por  te  r  of  gold  lace, 
thread,  and  fringet  is  to  ha  ve  thefóilow-. 
ing  allowance,  gold  lace,  thread, 

or  frín^  the  pound  weight  avérdupois, 
5s.  g  d. 

GOLDEN,  fomethíng  that  has  a  relation 
to  gold,  or  con híts  of  gold j  is  valuable, 
or  the  liké  ;  a?, 

Golde n-bull*    See  the  article  Bull, 

Golden-calIp,  ín  jewífii  antrquhy,  a  fi- 
gure which  the  IíVaejites  cait  in  gold, 
and  fet  up  ín  the  wildernefs  to  woríhip  . 
dnring  Mofes^s  abíenctí  ni  the  mounr, 
and  which  that  legifUtor,  at  his  rerurn, 
burnt,  ground  to  powder,  and  mixed 
with  the  water  the  people  were  to  drink 
of  }  as  ín  Exod,  xxxiL 

Golden-eye,  in  ornitho'ogy,  Glándula. 
See  the  anide  Clangula» 

GoLDEN-FLEECÉí  i ix  the  antient  mytho-. 
logy, .  the  fkin,  or  fleece,  of  rhe  ram  upon 
which  Phryxus  and  Helia  are  fuppofcd 
to  ha  ve  fwam  o  ver  the  fea  to  Col  chis  j 
whích  being  íacríñeed  to  Jupiter,  its  fleece 
was  hung  opon  a  tree  in  the  grove  of 
Mars,  gííarded  by  two  brazen-hopfed 
hulls,  and  a  monftrous  dragón  thatnever 
ilent ;  but  was  at  lalt  taken  and  carríed 
orí  by  Jafon ,  and  the  Argonauta 

Order  of  the  Golden  fleece»  See  the 
anide  Fleece» 

GOLDEN-KUMBiíEií  in  chronology,a  tiuiíi- 
ber  íhswmg  what  yiar  the  moon's 
eyele  any  given  year  is.  See  Cycle. 
From  what  has  been  faid  nnder  cveíe  of 
the  moon,  ít  appears  that  the  gold  en 
number  will  not  íhew  the  true  changeof 
the  inoon  for  inore  than  three  hundí ed 
and  twelve  years,  without  beíng  v^iied. 
It  is  to  be  obrerved,  that  the  golden  num* 
ber  is  not  fo  wcll  ndapted  to  ¡he  Gre- 
gorían  as  to  the  Julián  calendar \  ihe 
epael  báing  more  cfrtain  in  the  new 
ftyle,  to/find  which,  the  yelden  number 
Í¡E  of  ufe,  Sfe  ihr  anícíe  EpaC  í\ 
The  role  far  finding  the  ¿0ld4.11  number 
o  C  i* 
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tlie  flower  ís  ufually  of  a  beautlful  purR)„ 
col  oui% 


GoT.cíN-itoü,  yíí/j¿/, 
the  article  Soljdago. 

Gold  E  N  -  rose  ,  The  pope  an  nualiy  con  - 
fe  era  tes  a  trolden-rofe  on  the  fonrth  Sun- 
ds.y  in  Lent,  which  is  fent  to  princeffes, 
or  to  fome  church,  as  a  mark  of  his  pe- 
culiar □  fíte'Hon. 

Golden-rule,  ín  aríthmetic,  Is  alfo 
cáílecl  the  rule  of  three,  and  thje  rule  of 
nrofotticn,  See  Profortíon,  and 
Rule  of  thrée, 

GOLDINGEN,  a  city  of  Poland,  in  the 
dutclíy  of  Comía  nd,  fixty  miles  weíl 
of  Mtitau  !  eaft  Jong,  ±2^,  and  north 
lar.  57o. 

GOLN  AW,  a  cíty  of  Brandenburg-Pome- 
rania*  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Stetín : 
eaft  lorig.  15°,  north  lat.  53o  40'. 

GOLPSj  in  heraldry,  are  roundes  oí  a 
purple  tinclme,  callcd  by  the  Ffench 
tortean^*  adding  their  peculiar  colours. 

G O LT BE RG  Earth, goh bergetifis t m at 
a  í  pedes  of  bole,    See  Bqle, 

GOM33RON3  the  greatell  fea-port  town  ¡n 
Períia,  fituated  on  the  fhatt  at  the  en- 
trante oí  the  gulph  of  Peí  fia,  oppoíite 
to  tbe  ifland  of  Ormus  ;  eaít  Jong,  35o 
30',  north  lat.  37  o  jo', 

GOMERá,  one  of  the  Canary-íflands, 
fubjecl  to  Spaírjjt  and  fituared  wtft  of 
Teneriff :  weít  long,  1S0,  nortb  lat.  a  8o. 

GOMORRAH  Alanos }  fituated  between 
tq9  and  139  fouth  lat,  on  the  eaflcrn 
coa  ft  of  Africa, 

GOMPHOSISj  ¿üf¿$xmt  ín  anatomy,  a 
/pedes  of  articularon,  wherein  one  bone 
h  fet  in  the  other,  lite  a  nail  or  peg  5  as 
tbe  ttreth  within  the  jaws,    See  the  article 

ART I  CU  LATIO  N. 

GOMPHRENA,ihe  purpleeverlast- 
iN'G  flower,  ín  hotany,  a  genus  of 
tha  pentandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  is  divided  into  nve 
pares,  and  ereft:  the  petáis  are  fubu- 
Játed  an<í  permanent :  the  fruit  ís  a  thm, 
round  i  íh  cruft,  wiíh  one  cell*  Ín  which 
are  contained  a  Jingle,  Jarge,  roundiíh 
fetd,  w,kh  an  oblique  end.  It  is  a  na- 
th  e  of  both  Eaft  and  Wefl-Indies  5  and 


GONAGRA,  among  phyficians,  íjgiúfo 

the  go\n  ín  the  knee*    See  Gout, 
GONÁRCHA,  in  antiqúity,*  a  diaí  de, 
linea ted  on  fev.e^  1  fui  faces,  or  planes 
fome  horizontal,  others  erecl,  oblíque' 
Éff.    See  the  anide  Dial.  ' 
GONDOLA,  ín  naval  aicbiteélure,  a  fíat 
kind  of  boat,  very  Inng  and  narroy 
cbíefly  ufed  on  the  cañáis  at  Ver>íce*  ' 
GONDOLA  SHELL,  in  natural  hiítory,  a 
fpecies  of  dolmm,   wíth  an  extréjaúy 
wide  inouth.    $ec  DoLirtÍM. 
GONFANONj  oí  Gonfalón,  a  kíbd pf 
banner,  can  ted  ín  the  piocefíions  of  the 
princípnl  chu  jebes  at  Rome, 
GONGERj  in  idnbyology,  the  fame  wiih 

congen  Sec  tbe  article  Conge^ 
GONORRHOEA,  in  medicine,  an  Jn, 
voluntary  elilux  oí  the  fe  mi  nal  juíceSj 
and  fome  other  recrementitiotis  matitr. 
Autbors  take  notice  of  three  fpmesof 
gonorrheeas  j  the  firft  is  a  finí  pie  ge. 
norrboea,  or  perpetual  enHax  o f,  the  fe- 
minal  jxiicesj  without  any  virulejic.e : 
„  the  fecond  is  a  venereal,  or  vjrnlent  gp* 
norrbc?a3  fo  eajled,  though  improperio 
from  its  fimi li tilde  to  the  preceding ;  tlie 
thírd  is  an  involuntary  efflux  of  a  vifcíá 
white,  or  whitim  fluid  from  the  urethra> 
in  confeqnence  of  a  venereal  gonorrlicca 
i  1  ]  cure  d,  o  r  to  o  freq  uently  ve  peated  ( 
The  firfí:  fpecíes  of  this  difotdci  arifo 
fio  in  a  wánt  of  a  due  tone  in  the  folid 
parts,  and  by  a  .preternatural  relastaííoii 
of  the  veífels  con  tai  ni  ng  tbe  feed,  and  gf 
the  parts  adjacent  to  them.  See  Gl£et> 
This  gonorrhoea  is  either  mikl  or  be- 
ni|t)j  or  of  a  malignant  kínd.  T\\i 
latter  confiíts  ín  a  diíchargé  of  mátter  of 
various  colour?,  accompanied  witb  lieat 
and  exulceration  j  and  in  feorbotic,  or 
cacochymíc  patients,  as  alfo  thofe  Ú* 
ñléled  wíth  the  ñone,  this  dífordéi  ÍJ 
generally  atteuded  wíth  a  pain  in  dif- 
charging  the  uriñe,  which  in  fucli  pa» 
tíentsj  ís  of  an  acrimonious  qi¡a%: 
b«t  in  a  gonorrhcea  of  a  mild  or  a  benign 
kind,  a  whitiíh  liquor  all  of  one  coltiüTj 
ís  difeharged  without  pain,  heat,  oríx- 
ulcerntion  \  and  frequenlly  procceds  frern 
a  rednndance  of  the  feminal  fluid,  ari' 
íing  from  high  leving  in  an  Csiímaj^íed 
Jlate,'or  it;s  acrimony  in  cscoqhjfiiiq 
fcorbitttOj  or  arthi  ¡tic  patknts,  as^lhí 
from  the  weaknefs  of,  and  want  01  di¡: 
tone  in  the  feminal  vefiel?. 
The  cuie  of  a  beuign  gonorrhcea  is  h|#L- 
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iydífaltj  «orean  any  other  reafon  be 
allaneílfoL  thís  difordfi] ,  than  that  diereis 
a  preternatural  efflux  of  hnpure  humours 
frotn  all  paría  of  the  body  ta  thpjfe  parta. 
inftíW,  which  are  alrcady  t&o  much 
weakírted*  and  have  their  tone  deftroyed- 
j^íidfes,  the  palrts  ÍLibfervient  to  gene- 
íÍítpn>  wních  are  in  this  diforder  affeíl- 
e(j  ccivfilt  entirely  or  nerves  and  nervous 
coals  ;  and  ít  k  «ot  Wíthout  the  greateft 
difficnlty  that  the  energy  of  medicines 
penetrales  to  them.     In,  tbe  cure,  the 
following  íntentions  are  to  be  purfued- 
Firít,  ilie  redundance  of  Impute  jeirum, 
íf  tbere  are  any  flich  í«  the body,  is,  by 
means  of  pvopec  laxativas,  to  be  evacu- 
ated  and  derived  frem  the  parta  affe&ed* 
Then  the  too  much  relaxed  and  fl^ccid 
parís  are  tó  be  ftrengthened  hy  proper 
corroboratmg  medicines*  both  of  tbe  esc  - 
t e r n al  a n á  i n ttr nal  kmd,     The f o r m e r  pf 
iniemions     anfwered  by  fuch  laxa- 
tiva as  opérate  in  a  double  man  per,  fütti 
as  the  pílalas  halfamicíe  of  Kecber,  which 
are  not  only  purgative,  but  highly  cor- 
r c-borati n g,    To  a nfw e v  t  líe  ot he*.1  hiten- 
tion,  the  íollowing  powder  mutt  be  uied, 
Tafte  of  cuttlebone  one  ounce  ;  of  red 
Ctjraij  amber,   the  [pedes  of  hyacínth, 
and  the  baik  of  cafcarilla,  each  two 
drains  i  make  into  a  powder,  one  dram 
of  which  is  to  be  tai  en  every  mprníng 
and  evening  ni  a  decoelion  of  baclty, 
prepared  with  fome  almonds*    At  the 
femé  time  the  followiog  epichem  may  be 
applied  to  the  región  of  the  pubes  and 
pttinreum,  eípecially  during  the  night- 
time.   Takeof  herbs,  baum,  minr,  and 
bjfil  y  of  the  lea  ves  of  red  rofes,  and 
baluftíns,  each  one  handíul  j  oí  pom- 
granate-bftrk,    cloves,  nUtniegSj  carda- 
jnoma,  and  rnaílicb,  each  half  an  cunee  : 
mix  together.,  and  pin  into  a  fma.ll  bag 
to  be  boiled  in  red  Frenen  wlne.  TheJe 
í¡i:n  ú¡resai'e  to  be  feconded  by  an  acem  a  te 
régimen }  being  chiefiy  mch  as  ís  pre- 
fcribedbeW  for  tbe  virulent  gonon  boei* 
In  tbe  cure  of  a  malignan  t  gonori'hce:i« 
regaid  is  to  be  bad  to  the  conRituliyn 
of  tbe  pataent  :  wSien  be  is  bof,  acui  of 
a  delicate  conftitution»  he  ougb  t,  efpe- 
ciallyin  tbe  beginning  of  ibe  diftemper, 
.to  abftain  frotn  hot  (ubft anees,  pur^a- 
tives,  ftidorifics,  diurética»  &c.  The  fol- 
ío.wiug  preparation  may  be  frequently 
exhíbiíed  in  ibis  diforder.  Ta  te  of  mint, 
íbree  bandín í¿  ,   of  veniee  tnrpentinej 
one  ounce;  of  peiuvian  balfam,  half  nn 
sunce ;  ámi  witb  tjtree  pinrs  of  rheniíli 


wineT  The  do  fe  is  from  one-  to  two 
ouncus :  and  the  &Ílow-Íjig  may  be  oled 
as  a  fnccedanenm,  Take: of  i  ote- water, 
and  reétifled  ípñit  of  wine,  eacb  hai£  a 
pint ;  and  of  the  balfam  of  life,  fiíty 
drops,  Mix  all  together. 
A  virulent  gononhcea,  or  clap,  beíng 
the  fecond  fpecjes  of  this  diíbrííer,  prp- 
ceeds  from  impure  coition  witli  m  in- 
fecí ed  per  fon  , 

This  di  ítem  per  begins,  and  makes  its 
progiefs  in  the  fülJowing  manner. 
The  parieníj  íbon^r  01  larer,  accordíng 
as  the  perfoo  wíth  whom  he  has  had 
converlation,  was  more  or  lefs  iníeeledí 
ajid  according  to  hh  conítítution,  by 
vv'jich  he  may  be  more  or  lefs  difpofed 
to  receive  the  ififeñiaií»  is  firft  ielzed 
with"  an  utniiinl  pain  ín  the  genital?  j 
anda  kind  of 'feniátion  bke  a  rotation  of 
his  tefticles*  Afterwardsj  if  the  pie- 
puco  eonlUntly  eovers  his  glans,  Ibcre 
appears  an  emption,  or  puííule,  which, 
by  ít$  fize,  colour  and  figure^  re  le  ni  bles  a 
ipot  of  tbe  meíilles,  Preíemly  aíter  ap* 
pears  a  weeping  matter  üke  temen,  which 
tíáily  changes  colour,  and  becom.es  jiioic 
puiulent^and  moreyt\\owt  ti\)f  at  lengihj 
if  the  diíbrder  be  highly  yiruletlt,  k  aí- 
iumes  a  greenim  hnej  or  appears  lihe  a 
thín  faniojis  ma|ter?  iníxt  with  blood, 
Tbe  pulí  ule  at  length  becomes  an  u.ker, 
calkd  a  íha  r.kei\  See  Shan  o  R . 
Thtite  vrhoje  glans  is  uncovered.  fe  Ido  m 
hsve  fuch  a  puílule,  and  are  lefs  liabie.ro 
im  bibe  thoin  íecl  ion ,  The  runníng  bri  figs 
oii  a  heat,  or  fmarriiig^in  making  wattr, 
whicfc  is  molí;  vioknr,  v/ben  ¡t  is  over, 
ífor  then  it  feems  to  burn  the  wbote  du¿t 
of  the  urevhra. 

,  Another  fyníptom  is  the  cordeef  oiycon- 
traclion  of  the  fiíennm,  by  which  the 
penis  is  benc  downwards.  There  is  lil^e- 
wjfe^  wben  the  penis  ís  erecledj  greaÉ 
pnín,  as  Íf  compre Ifed  tranfverfeiy  with  a 
llrong  bamh  This  chiefly  happens  ín 
the  ntght,  when  the  patient  is  warmjn 
béd  i  lomen  mes  the  ureihra  being  eaten, 
and  exuotíated  with  long  running  of 
arrimón  ious  pus»  n ature  breeds  a  íuft 
ipungy  fltíhj  to  fupply  the  defeór,  which 
daiiy  inciealing,  fci nis earunctes,  oresr- 
itoñties  fo  far  as  to  pltig  np  the  urinary 
paflage,  and  ílop  up  the  tnine#  HoV- 
tver,  the  titile  adjoining  ukets  continué 
to  pour  foftth  a  kmd  of  an  ichor,  It  al  fó 
happens,  throiTgb  íbme  víolent  motjoj?^ 
or  the  ill  timed  ufe  of  aitringents,  that 
the  fdnies,  whith  iiiould  be  eairied  oj£  hy 
9  C  z  ihe 
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the  gonorrhcea,  is  traníkted  to  the 
fcrotum,  and  can  fe  a  ore  or  hoth  of  tbe 
teftícles  to  fwell,  and  inflante  with  in- 
tolerable paín  :  the  running  at  the  fame 
time  decreafmg,  while  the  fcalding  of 
the  uriñe  is  as  great  as  ever. 
To  tbefe  fymptoms  may  be  added  the 
phímofís,  and  the  paraphimoiis.  Tbere 
arealfo  fometimes  watery  hlsdders,  called 
cryftallines,  and  at  lengtb  bviboes  of  the 
glands  in  the  groin,  See  PniMQSlSj 
Paraphímosis,  Eubo,  andFox, 
Women  are  nat  fo  Eubjecl  to  fuch  a  va- 
riety  of  íymptoms  a  3  men  :  thnr  chief 
comp-aim  beinga  diffittiíty  ot  uriñe,  and 
a  rnnning  s  howrver  they  are  bable  ta 
íhankers  and  venérea I  warts,  as  wejl 
within  as  on  the  outwaid  parís  of  the 
labia  pudendi ,  as  alio  to  buhóos  in  the 
groín  1  as  for  the  ♦coarclation  of  the 
Jphincler  vagina?;  púrfing  as  it  werc 
the  extetn-al  orifke,  this  is  not  a  phí- 
mofís, thongh  by  feme  improperly  fo 
called. 

This  diforder  proeeeding  from  an  ín- 
feclion  of  a  malignan!  gonorr hoea,  or 
tbé  bies  venérea,  íf  íii  ñ  íronveyed  to  fhe 
genital?,  ar;d  afterwards  tbio'  the  pores 
to  the  lympb,  or  femínal  tíqnor  5  (he  due 
crafis  and  natural  mixture  cf  wbich  it  de- 
ítroys,  by  índiícing  partly  a  cauític  and 
corroding,  and  partly  a  putrid  (late  theie* 
of  :  Henee  a  rife  the  pains,  the  heats,  the 
tutnours,  the  infiammations,  and  the 
exulcerations  nf  (he  genitab,  For  at 
firtt  the  glans  only  is  infcelcd  whílfl  in 
coition,  the  poifion  infinuatíng  hfelf  into 
the  pores  i  after  whtch,  it  foon  proceeds 
to  ihc  glans  of  the  ufethrá,  then  to  the 
proüarse,  and  aftfcrwáidg  to  the  veficulse 
fcminale<¡.  The  [eximen,  during  the 
time  ofthe  enre,  aceordins  10  Boerhaave, 
requises  the  patient  to  ahita  i  n  fi-om  a  II 
oily  food  ;  and  he  muít  alfó  avoid  ever  y 
thing,  wbich  by  its  acnmonicus  quality 
ÍHm  nixtes  to  venery  ,  úich  as  fptees, 
bulbous  roots,  Refli,  eggs;  fifh,  and  fer- 
mented  liquors  :  for  as  the  ¡nfblion  of  the 
penis  retarde  the  cure,  it  is  of  tbe  uttnoít 
confequence  to  he  avoíded  \  as  are  alio 
ev^ry  thíng  elfe  that  inflames  the  fnney 
or  provokes  to  venery,  as  amorons  dalli- 
ance  with  wómen,  &t.  Water  and  whcy 
are  the  beft  dnnk  j  and  feedá  and  fum- 
ín er  fruits  the  hell  aliment.  All  poífjble 
ra  re  muít  be  i-ken  that  ccld  nevev  j  each 
the  penis,  and  that  it  be  kept  always 
tnoift,  ieft  the  pores  roniracling  re  peí 
the  flux  of  matíu\    An  -emollicnt  and 


fomewbat  aniifeptic  eataplafm  w]][  ^ 
btnefichl.  In  the  cure,  Sydenham'í 
method  of  purging  the  patient  til}  tb« 
fymptoms  were  abared  is  now  juftly  ]a¡¿ 
afide,  Turner*s  jaft  method,  wJnchbs 
madeufe  oí  himfelf,  is  aa  fallo ws  ¡  Takc 
twa  drachms  of  quickfilver  j  one  drachm 
of  gum  güaiaeum  j  and  beat  ihem,  to- 
gethtr  witb  a  iitde  fpirít  of  lemoji,  till 
tb*  globules  of  the  mereury  difappear: 
afterwardS'  add  half  a  drachm  of  the 
pills  of  eolocynth  whh  aloes  :  beat  it 
into  a  mafs  ;  of  wbkh  rnake  up  twenty. 
four  pills,  Two  of  tliefe  pills  coiíUÍr- 
i □  g  half  a  fem  pie  of  the  mercury,  muy 
be  taken  night  and  morning  5  or  aceord- 
íng  to  the  operatíon  ¡  one  only  far  a 
week  or  ten  days,  unlefs  the  paifent 
complains  of  hi^  gunis,  or  a  fore  mouth ; 
for  then  the  rnereury  muft  be  kft  out, 
Jf  the  eordee  does  not  re  ni  i  t,  a  Temple  of 
fal  prunella  may  be  taken,  wjthasmuch 
fine  fugar  between  whües,  in  a  drauglit 
of  the  following  apo^em  :  Take  of  mer* 
curial  water  two  poimds  ;  of  the  fdution 
of  gum  arabic,  and  fyrup  of  marfil- 
líiallows,  each  one  onneej  make  it 
i  rito  an  apozem,  or  deeoílion,  Themer- 
cniial  water  is  common  river-wate^  in 
two  qoarts  of  wbich  four  ounces  of 
qnickfdver  hsve  been  boíled  lo  a  quar(, 
The  paticnt  may  drink  of  the  apozem 
ihrongh  the  wholecourfe, 
And  now3  as  tbere  is  occafion,  tlie  pills 
are  continned  Ibr  a  week,  or  leu  days 
more,  but  at  night  only  (  and  in.  tíie 
morning  is  gíven  the  quaniity  of  a  nut- 
meg  of  the  following  eleeluary:  Take 
vite in-honey,  an  cunee  and  a  half \ 
ba'fmi  of  cap: vi,  fix  drachms  ;  powiler 
of  the  root  of  jalap,  and  fal  pi  ttmlla, 
of  each  ons  drachm,  wbich  make  imo 
an  eleclüary-  The  patient  mnft  dríink 
a  draugbt  of  ihe  apozem  as  wel]  after 
the  ele^'^ary  as  añer  the  pÜL  See  the 
article  Electuar  y, 
Tbere  is  no  danger  of  the  mnriing  kíiíg 
ftopt  whtle  bis  body  is  kept  optn  b)r 
the  fe  means  \  but  when  the  qitanrity 
^rows  lefs,  and  the  colnrtr  whfter  and 
feels  more  tenaciou^,  the  pül  is  laid 
afidt',  and  the  elecluary  kept  to  fouie 
days.  longer,  night  and  mornírg.  If  it 
purges  loo  mucb,  the  jalap  is  left  out, 
and  the  rhi)barb  fubílitured  inliead 
ihereof.  When  ir  pro  ves  (editniF,  IwikJ 
tuí  penfjne  is  ^iven  by  way  of  ffrdííí 
apgjutinsring,  and  drying  the  gleeN 
V/£jí¡r  the  cQrdce  and  dyfuiy,  are  v?ry 
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ftubborn,  or  the  running  more  virulent 
thatt  orinal  y,  the  genitals  are  to  be 
fineared  every  rdght  quite  up  to  the 
erotn,  ^Uh  the  weaker  blue  ointment, 
Ind  the  pili  without  the  quickhlver  is 
giren  early  in  the  morning  in  a  large 
'Me  or  a  draught  of  the  ínfuhon  of 
fenna,  Thís  method  w¡|l  fucceed  in 
three  weeks,  or  a  momh* s  time,  If  the 
patíent  is  gobernable. 

In  the  place  of  mercaríais  given  ínter- 
na1ly3  Afhuc  direfti  the  ufe  of  crude 
quíckíilveiy  ai  ín  the  common  uoclion, 
to  be  rubbed  upon  the  parts,  as  abuut 
the  body  of  the  peni 5 j  efpecially  uuder 
ibí  vi  rtthia,  to  the  perínasum,  and  fo  np 
t0  the  pubes  and  teftícles,  by  which 
the  mercury,  infimiating  itfell  through 
the  potes  into  the  lymphatic  vefTeU,  is 
Iníhntly  canveyed  ínto  the  glandule?  and 
íubdues  (he  poifon  lodged  thereín,  takíng 
¿yfiy  all  the  fymptoms  wiihout  any  di- 
flurbance  to  the  primse  vise,  the  flomach 
and  guts* 

If  there  is  no  tnTthnrge  from  the  penis 
of  any  virulent  mafter,  ít  is  called  the. 
gonorrhoea  fice  a,  or  di  y  ckip  ¡  the  irrup- 
tores of  which  are  a  dyfury,  or  difR- 
euliy  of  making  water,  and  after,  from 
the  increafe  oí  the  inílammaiion  and 
tumefaéHon,  an  íícluiry,  or  total  JYip- 
preflíon  of  orine.  See  the  arricies  Dy- 
suRr,  and  Ischury." 
Ir  the  cine  of  the  dry  dap,  Aítruc  ad- 
yifes  plentiful  bieedingin  the  begínning, 
to  take  oíf  the  tenficn,  and  to  abate  the 
inflammation  ^  as  alfo  emolbent  decoc- 
tions  of  mallows,  Hnfeed,  in  mílk, 
ío  foment  tbe  partís  but  perhaps  it  míght 
he  heiter  10  matee  a  pultice  oí  (befe  in» 
gredteniSj  afier  Boerbaave's  method,  to 
lay  ¡o  the  parts  affcúled  ;  or,  which  is  heft 
of  all,  to  ufe  them  one  afcer  rhe  other.  . 
Aftruc  atlvifes  alfo  lenieut  dyfters,  cool- 
hg  emulfions,  and  ptiftns,  with  fal 
pumelJa  and  anorlynes,  hstween  w  Hites, 
Purine  tbe  contm nance  of  the  rnflam- 
mation,  tío  meren riáis  mu ll  be  nfed,  and 
if  the  fympioms  increafe,  threatenirrg  an 
abfcffs  in  ihe  perinsetim,  it  í$  to  be  for- 
wardeJ  as  mnch  as  poffible»  by  fhppura- 
tive  pukíces,  and  the  inatter  difeharged» 
The  frmptoms  of  tbis  difraíe  beíijg  all 
fepara  lelj  treaied  of  úndér  their  feveral 
headej  fonhecure  and  method  of  treatíng 
each,  fee  the  avíicíes  Tumour,  Eubo, 
Caruncle,  GleEt,  Smankf.Rj  Phi- 
mosis,  Paraphímosjs,  Cíiystal^ 


Wben  the  gonorrhosa  has  contímiecf  a 
long  wbile,  or  long  enough  for  the  poi- 
fonous  matter  to  make  its  way  into  the 
blood  j  or  by  aftringents  gi^en  unfea- 
fonably  it  cannot  make  tes  exit^  then 
the  patient  is  infefled  with  the  pox-  Sec 
the  article  Pox, 

Tbe  thírd  fpecTes  of  thís  díforder  rc- 
quires  the  ver  y  fame  treatment  with  the 
fimple  and  virulent :  but  here  the  leafl: 
time  iturffc  not  be  loít ;  the  affe&ed  part 
mnfl  be  kept  ín  a  confiant  üate  of  laxity, 
by  the  moít  emoilknt  applícatjons ;  and 
the  contagious  matter  mníl  with  all 
pofíible  ejepedition  be  drawn  ont ;  for 
tlie  whole  ture  dependa  upon  the  total 
difcharge  of  the  itifeérious  matter,  to- 
gether  with  the  pin,  whtch  it  has  íntro- 
dtieed  ;  and  i f  tbis  tafk  h  not  performed, 
a  pox  h  g  re  a  ti  y  to  be  anprehended, 
Wiierefore,  if  thís  difeafe  continúes  but 
for  a  I  i  tile  íim  et  recourfe  muir  be  bad 
to  all  the  Jeveritíes  of  a  falivatíori.  Fot 
thoogh  falivation  does  not  at  aíl  core 
eithtr  of  the  two  forme r  kínds  of  go- 
norrhoea, this  fpeeies  of  the  difeafe,  hav- 
ing  it*  feat  in  the  glanduke  cowperianae 
of  the  nrethra,  fo  that  the  pus  difeharges 
itfelf  by  th^ir  excretory  áüñ  into  the 
nrinary  doít,  is  much  more  fufceptiblc 
of  the  power  of  mcicory. 
GOOD,  ín  general,  whatever  is  apt  fo 
can  fe  or  increafe  pleafnje>  or  diminiíh 
paín  ín  os  j  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
fame,  whatever  is  abje  to  procure,  or 
prr  ferve  tp  os  tbe  poñeííion  of  agr^eable 
'fenfitions,  and  remove  thofe  of  an  op- 
poíite  nattire^ 

Ey  plua  fu  re  and  pain,  fays  Mr.  Locke, 
I  wonld  be  undcrftood  to  mean  of  body 
01  miod,  ai  they  are  commonly  diñíñ- 
guiíhed  ;  thoogh,  in  (roth,  ihty  are  only 
tti  fFerent  conftitntioni  of  the  mtnd,  fome- 
times  occafioned  by  a  díforder  in  the 
body,  and  fometímes  by  tbouglits  of  the 
nnnd*  Pleafure  and  paín,  and  their 
cavíes  good  and  evil,  are  the  binges  upon 
which  our  43a ilion  1  turo  ;  fo  that  by  re- 
fleéling  on  the  vanoui  modiíteations  or 
tempers  of  mínd^  and  the  intefíittfe  fen- 
üiiions  whích  pkafure  and  pain,  good 
and  evi!,  produce  in  us,  we  may  ihence 
form  to  ourfelves  the  ideas  of  our  paíTions, 
SeepAssiON,  Happiness,  &cr 
Mstüfhjfical  Goot>,  tbe  fame  with  per- 
feíiion.     S¿e  the   anicle  Perfecti. 

Moral  Good,  denotes  the  right  condti£t  of 
the  fe v eral  k n fes  and  paíilonij  or  their 
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5 u II  proportion  and  3 eco m  motht ion 
their  refpeclive  objefis  and  relations. 
Tbe  fame  principie,  or  Jaw  of  our  na- 
tures,  whích  determines  us  to  purfue 
any  one  end,  or  fpecies  of good,  prompts 
Vts  to  pm  fue  every  other  end,  or  fpecies 
of  good  oí  which  we  are  fu  fcep tibie,  ot 
to  which  our  Maker  has  given  us  an  ori- 
ginal propenfion.  Eut  amídft  the  greát 
multiplíciry  of  ends  or  goods,  which 
form  the  various  ingredients  of  our 
happinefsj  we  perceive  an  evídent  gra- 
darían, or  fubordination  j  and  in  the 
accommodation  of  our  aftíons  thereto, 
confiíb  theír  moral  good  nefs,  Thus, 
the  goods  of  the  boáy,  or  of  the  e x ter- 
mal, fe  n  fes,  feem  to  hold  the  loweft  rank 
in  this  gradation  or  fea  le  of  goods.  Thefe 
we  have  in  common  with  brures  ;  and 
when,  ai  any  time,  they  come  in  com- 
petiíion  wiíh  goods  of  a  higher  order, 
tbe  unanímous  verdifr  of  mankind  gives 
the  preíerence  to  thefe  laír.  Mext  to 
fenfual  goods  come  thoje  ariíing  from 
focial  conneftions,  as  fame,  fortune, 
power,  civil  authonty,  and  the  Jíke, 
whích  are  chiefly  valuable,  as  bt'mg  the 
rneans  of  proenring  natural  or  moral 
good,  but  principally  the  lairer,  Goods 
of  the  underfíanding  are  ítill  fu períor, 
as  tañe,  knowitdge,  memory,  ¡udg- 
ment,  ¿fe.  And  the  higheft  are  the 
inora  1  goods  of  the  mind,  direclíy  and 
uhimately  regarding  ou  riel  ves,  as  com- 
inand  of  the  appeíites  and  pafíion*, 
pruden ce,  fortÍEude,  benevolente,  ©Vt 
Thefe  are  the  principal  ingredients  of  our 
ha  p  pin  el  s. 

Moral  good  is  of  fo  íingular  and  foblime 
a  nafurej  that  when  the  mmd  is  in  pur- 
fnit  of  it,  ihough  it  ilion  Id  prove  unfuc- 
cefsful  in  its  aim?,   ít  can  refl  in  the 
conducl  wkhout  repining-,  or  bting  de- 
jeíted  ai  tbe  i 31  Atecéis  ;  nay,  the  pieaíure 
at  tendí  ng  the  con ícioufnefs  of  upright 
■   airas,  and  generan s  efforts*  abfofbs  the 
dífappoinEmentj  and  makes  inferior  ends 
difappear,  as  of  no  amount  in  the  great 
aggre^aie   or  fmpluíage  that  remains. 
See the  anide  HappinEss* 
Good  abear-íng,  in  law,  denotes  rnueh 
f   tbe  fame  with  good  bebaviour, 
Good  bebaviour,  in  law,   an  exacl 
carriage  and  behaviour  to  the  king  and 
bis  pcople* 

A  juftice  of  peace  may,  at  tbe  requeft 
of  another,  or  where  be  himfelf  fees 
can  fe,  demand  furety  for  i  he  good  be- 
fcaviour  j  and  to  that  en4  the  juftic$ 


may  ííTue  out  his  warrant  againñ:  aii^ 
perfons  whatfoever,  under  the  degvee  0f 
nobíhtyj  but  whea  it  is  a  rioble^an, 
cornplaínt  is  to  be  made  in  tbe  courtof 
chancery,  or  king's  bench,  where  füch 
nobleman  may  be  bound  to  keep  tj3e 
peace,  Infants  anti  feme-covert^  who 
ought  to  find  furety  by  their  friends,  may 
be  bound  o  ver  to  their  good  behaviourj 
as  alfo  lunatics,  that  have  fomeíimes 
Jucid  inter vals,  and  a  11  other s  who  ht¿& 
tbe  peace,  or  being  fufpecied  to  do  h,  ^ 
affrays,  aíiaults3  haüery,  wcunding, 
flghting,  quarreiüng,  threatning,  §ft 
A  perlón  may  be  likewife  bound  to  hk 
good  behavlour  for  a  f¿andalous  vvay  of 
living,  kceping  bawdy-houfes,  gaming, 
houfesj  &c*  and  fo  may  common  drunk- 
ards7  wborernongers,  common  ^hcfi¿, 
cheats,  lihellers,  &c.  He  who  demanda 
furety  for  the  peace,  on  any  vio)  en  ce  of. 
fered,  muíl  take  an  oatb  befo  re  thejuflice, 
that  be  goes  in  fear  of  his  life,  or  fomc 
bodily  harm,  and  that  it  h  tiotout 
of  malice,  but  from  a  íegard  to  bis  owa 
fafety» 

Goods,  bormt    in  law,  tbe  fame  v.iih 
chattels.    See  the  artiele  Chattels.  " 
Cüiifigmmi  of  Goods,     See  the  ai  dele 
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Rufmmgy  kc.  of  Goods,    See  the  articlc 

GOOD  HOFE, ,  or  Cape  of  Goor>  Híjri, 
-  the  molí  fomhei  n  promontory  oi  Á'na, 
where  the  Dutch  have  bíiik  a  good  town 
and  fort ;  eaft  long.  i6°  and  íbuih  ht, 
34°  1.5'.. 

GOOLE,  ín  law  books,  figníñes  a  brearla 

in  a  fea-bank?  or  walL 
GOOSEj   ¿7fl/tír,   ín  ornith  ology,  a  wdl 

known  bird  of  the  anas-kindj  witb  ihe 
■  back  of  a  greyifh  brown  colour,  ihc 

belly  and  edges  of  tbe  wíng-feathérs 

wbite. 

Geefe  are  fowls  of  great  profir,  :boili  for . 
food,  for  their  feathers,  and  fur  their 
greafci  For  the  gathering  of  lh|jr 
feathers,  fome  authors.advife  theii  heiag 
pulled  twice  a  year,  !t/j%¡,  i  n  Match 
Auguít  i  yet  tbis  is  certainfy  an  uftfif» 
fitable  as  well  as  a  cruel  praflicej  fof 
the  goofe  on  being  íncapable  of  ñíghr, 
eafdy  falls  a  prey  to  the  fox,  and  oth.r 
ravenous  crea  tu  res,  and  by  uncloathirg 
her,  you  occafion  ber  getttng  co]dl  vth\á 
fuddenly  kills  her.  'Tís  therefore,  moil 
advifeable  to  fray  till  monUing  ti^e, 
or  ti II  you  kill  her,  and  then  all  h*r 
feaihtrs  may  í?e  in^de  ufe  of  pte^fure. 
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SoGfiK-BERRV,  grojfalaria,  or  ftbhi  m 
botany  See  the  article  RlBES* 
The  befó  way  of  raifing  thefe  ufeful  bufhes 
is  bv  cuttings,  obfervlng always  to  také 
ihVhanclíbmefl:  fhoots,  and  that  from 
branclies  that  hear  moft  friiít.  Thefe  are 
to  be  planted  in  Feb  uary,  See  the  ar- 
ticle Cuttings.  - 

There  are  a  great  man  y  forts  of  goofe- 
berry,  anión  g  which  the  white  hoiland 
kind  ís  the  íairefi,  and  befl  bearer  of  all 
othersj  the  berries  being  iarge,  tranf- 


parent. 


and  well  tañed.     The  engliíh 


yellow  goofe-berry  is  known  every 
where,  and  Jitteft  for  cuíínary  ufes  whüe 
grecn. 

The  hedge-hog  goofe  berry  is  large, 
well-tafted,  and  extreme] y  hairy,  There 
jS  alfo  a  fort  of  green  goofe- berry,  that  is 
a  very  pleafant  fruít. 

Gooíe-beiTÍes  taken  In  feafont  produce 
a  delicióte  wine,  very  proper  for  íbm- 
mer  iqiaíb,  AKb,  if  throughly  prefíed, 
with  an  addítíon  of '  water,  and  well 
fermented,  they  yield  In  diílillation  the 
beft  brandy  of  any  cf  our  fiuits3  and 
Uttíe  inferior  to  french  brandy. 
Goosk-neck,  ín  a  íhip,  a  pitee  of  iron 
jttédon  theend  of  the  tilJer,  to  which 
tlie  laníard  of  the  whip-ftaff,  or  ihe 
nwbeei  rope  comes  for  fteering  the 
íhip. 

G  0  0  s  £- w  1 N  g  ,  in  the  fea  4a  n  gn  a  g  e ,  Whe  n 
a  fhip  falla  before,  or  with,  a  qnarter- 
wifld  on  a  freíhgale,  to  make  the  more 
haíte,  they  hundí  out  a  boom,  and  fail 
on  rite  ke-fide  ¡  and  a  fail  fo  ütced^  13 
calkd  a  goofc-wíng. 

GOR,  ihe  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
ramé  ñame,  in  the  Eafl>Indies,  fubjeít 
to  the  Mogul  ¡  eaíl  long,  85%  north  hu 

GOíUCOCIC,  a  bird,  otlierwífe  called  a 
iDOol  cock .    See  Moor-COCK. 

GORCUM,  a  clty  of  the  United  Province!;, 
fituated  in  thát  of  Hoiland,  on  the  river 
Waal,  ivventy-two  miles  eaíl  of  Rotter- 
dam :    eafí  lon^.  4.0  50',   north  íift. 

GOKDIAN  kstot,  in  amiquiry,  a  knot 
raade  in  the  leathers  or  harnefs  of  the 
cbarlot  of  Gordius,  klng  of  Phrygia,  fo 
very  híncate,  that  there  was  no  Hnding 
where  k  bepn  or  ended, 
The  inhabitants  had  a  tradítion,  that  tbe 
onde  bad  declared,  that  he  who  nntied 
tbis  knot,  íliould  be  n.aíler  of  Afia. 
Alexandej'  havííig  undertaken  ir,  was 


unabls  to  accompliíli  ít,  wlien  fearmg 
left  bis  not  nntying  it  fhould  be  deemed 
an  ill  augury,  and  prove  a  check  in  the 
way  of  bis  conquefts,  he  cut  ít  afunder 
with  íiis  fword,  and  thus  eíther  accom- 
plííhed  or  eluded  the  orade. 

GORE,  Ín  heraldry,  one  of  the  abaíe^ 
menta,  which3  according  to  Gnillim,  de- 
notes a  coward.  It  is  a  figure  coníiíling 
of  two  arch  Unes  drawn  one  froin  the 
finifter  chief,  and  the  other  from  the 
fínifter  bafe,  both  meeting  in  an  acute 
angle  i  ti  the  middle  of  the  fefs  point,  See 
píate  CXL  %.  z* 

GOREING,  ín  the  fearlanguage,  fioping. 
A  fail  ís  cut  goreign,  when  it  \s  cut 
flaping  by  degrees,  and  is  broader  at  the 
clew  than  at  the  earing,  as  all  top-fails 
and  top- gallan  t  fails  are* 

GORELj  the  titleof  the  prince  of  Georgia, 
Ín  Afia,    See  the  artic]e  Georgia* 

GORGE,  guia,  in  .architcclui  e,  the  nar- 
roweít  part  of  the  tu  fea n  and  doríc  ca- 
pí tais,  íying  bet'.veen  the  aftragal,  abo  ve 
the  íhaft  of  the  pillar  and  the  amulets, 
See  the  artíclts  Tu  se  a n  and  Doric. 
It  ís  alfo  ofed  for  a  concave  mouIding# 
larger,  but  not  fo  deep  as  a  feotia,  which 
fe r ves  for  compartments,  &c,  See  tbe 
anícb  CüMP/iRTMENT* 

GoRGÉ»  in  fortifícation,  the  entrance  ef 
the  platform  of  any  work* 
Id  all  tha  outworks  the  gorge  is  the 
interval  bctwfxt  the  wings  on  the  íide 
of  the  great  ditch,  as  the  gerge  of  a 
raveíín,  hslf  moon,  (ge.  Thefe,  ít  is  to 
beobi¿rved,  are  all  deítitute  of  parapetS'i 
becaufe,  if  there  we re  any,  the  befiegers 
liaving  taken  pofíeíTion  of  the  work> 
might  ufe  ít  to  de  fe  nd  themfelves  from 
the  íhot  of  the  place  \  which  h  the  reafon* 
that  they  ate  only  fortiñed  with  paliifa- 
cioes,  to  prevé  nt  a  furprize, 
The  gorge  of  a  baílíon  is  nothing  dfe 
but  tbe  prolongahon  of  the  cu rtins  from 
their  angle  wkh  the  flanks,  to  the  center 
of  tbe  baftion  where  they  meet,  When 
the  baüion  h  ñat,  the  gorge  is  a  right 
line,  which  terminates  the  díftance  be- 
tween  the  two  flanks.  See  the  articles 
Bastión  and  FoRTiFlCATiorí. 

GORGE D,  in  heraldry,  the  bearing  of  a 
crown,  eoronet,  or  the  üke,  about  the 
neck  of  a  líon,  a  fwan,  &c*  and  in  that 
cafe  ít  is  faidj  the  Hon  orcygnet  is  gorge d 
with  a  ducal  coronet,  ©V. 
Oorged  is  atfo  ufed  when  (he  gorge^  ot 
neck  of  a  peaíock,  iwanj  or  the  l'^ke 

birdj 
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oird,  ís  of  a  different  colour  or  metal, 
i  rom  the  reír. 

Gorged,  anioiig  farríersv  ^r.  írgniííes 
the  fame  as  fwelled  ;  in  which  fetíf  e'They 
fay,  the  legs  of  a  horfe  are  gorged  ¿  tlie 
paftem  joint  h  gorged  ;  yon  mtift  walk 
him  out  ta  diJgarge  bis  íhoulder, 

GORGERIN,  ra  archíteaure,  the  fame 
with  gorge.    See  the  amele  Gorgb. 

GORGONA,  the  ñame  of  two  iílands, 
one  In  the  pacífic  ocian  on  the  coali  of 
Pera  ;  weftlong,  north  Ut,  30;  the 
other  in  the  Mediter ranean,  twetity  -five 
miles  wcft  of  Leghorn* 

GORGONS,  in  antiquity,  a  warlike  fe- 
male  na  don  of  Lybia,  in  Africa,  who 
nad  frequent  quarrels  with  another  nation 
of  the  famefex,  called  Amazons* 

GORITIÁ*  or  GüWtz,  a  town  of  Car- 
pióla, in  Auílria,  tiear  the  confines  of  che 
terntoríes  of  Ven  i  ce  ;  eaft  longítude  14.% 
north  latitade  ±6Q  zo'. 

GÜRLITZ,  a  city  of  Upper  Saxony,  ín 
Germany,  fifty  miles  eaft  of  Drefden  ; 
eaft  long.  15o  6',  north  lat.  51*  >2;» 

GQSHAWK,  the  engliíh  ñame  of  the 
yellow-legged  faícon,  with  a  brown  back, 
and  a  whííe  variegated  bread,  See  the 
article  Palcos 

It  is  a  large  and  very  beautiful  bird, 
whicb  preys  apon  the  pheafant,  mallard, 
wild  goofe,  liare,  and  coney,  and  wlli  even 
venture  to  feize  ou  a  k  id  or  goat.  She 
ought  to  be  kept  with  great  care,  as  being 
very  choice  and  dainty. 

GOSLAR*  an  imperial  city  of  Lower 
Saxony,  in  Germán  y,  thirty  mi  Jes  fouth 
of  Brunfwic  :  eaít  longítude  jo*  30', 
north  latitade  52*. 

GOSPEI,  the  hiítory  of  the  Ufe,  aaions, 
deathj  refiifreftióu,  afcenficnand  dotlrine 
©f  Jefas  Chrift, 

The  word  is  faxon,  and  of  the  fame  im- 
port  with  the  latín  term  e-vatígelhtwt,  or 
the  greek  which  fignifies  glad 

tidíngs,  or  good  news  j  the  biftory  of 
our  bleífed  Saviour  being  the  beft  news 
ever  publilhed  to  mankind. 
This  hiftory  ís  contained  in  the  wrítings 
of  Sl  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St«  Luke, 
and  St.  John  j  who  from  thence  are 
calfe d  evangtMs.  The  chiiftian  church 
never  acknowledged  any  more  than  thefe 
four  gofpels  as  canonical}  notwíthítand- 
íng  which,  fe  ve  ral  apocry  phal  gofpels  are 
handed  down  to  u$,  and  others  are  en- 
tírely  loít. 

The  anttent  fathers  endeavoared  to  fiad 
out  di  ver s  mylleries  in  tfieir  being  but 
four  gennine  canonical  gofpds.  St, 
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Jerom,  ín  partíctilar3  fayS>  that  as  íhit 
are  fo»r  paits  of  the  world,  and  fon? 
principal  wi  n  d  s ,  i  t  was  á]  fo  p  raper  t  hírc 
íliould  be  fourgDrpels  in  the  chrnc^  as 
fotir  columns  to  fupport  ir,  and  foür 
breathíngs  of  life  to  render  it  ¡mmortaJ. 
They  thought  they  found  the  tígure  of 
the  four  evangeliíls  in  the  heginning  of 
the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  and  ín  tlie 
ninili  chapter  oF  the  Revehtions,  wbeve 
menrion  is  made  of  four  living  oeatures 
the  fírrt  having  the  face  of  aman^  the 
ftrcond  of  a  Iron¿  the  thírd  of  an  ox* 
and  the  fourth  of  an  eagte  ;  and  for  tliís 
rea  fon  the  evangelifts  ai  6  ufually  pafoted 
with  thefe  fymbols, 

GOSSYPIUM,  coTtün,  in  boEany,  1 
genu  s  of  xh  e  m  on  a  del  ph  i  a  ^  pol  y  a  n  á  ¡  k  c  h  ís 
of  pjanls,  the  flower  of  which  coníifb  oi 
five  plañe  and  patent  petáis,  growingto< 
gether  at  their  bafes,  and  vcnically  cer- 
dated  \  the  fruit  is  a  round  ¡íh  capíub,  con* 
tainingfour  cells,  with  a  great number  of 
oval  feeds,  ftírrounded  with  a  fine  downy 
matter,    See  CoTTON. 

GOSTAV1N,  or  GostíVin,  a  towfi  0f 
great  Poland :  eaft  long.  ib*,  nonti  bt, 
5^  45^ 

GOTHA,  the  capital  of  the  durchy  of 
Saxe-Gotha^  in  Upper  SaJcony  :  eaft  Ion- 
gitude  to*  i6*¡  north  latitude  51o. 
It  is  fubjecl;  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotfia, 
brother  of  her  royal  highnefs  the  princífs 
dowager  of  Wales, 

GOTH1C,  in  general,  w  ha  te  ver  has  any 
re  latí  o  n  to  the  Goths  :  thus,  we  fay  go- 
thíc  cuftoms,  gcthic  a  rch  i  te  B  ure,  £sfr,  üee 
the  article  A¿chjtectuíí.e. 
Gothic  archittílure  is  far  removed  from 
the  manner  and  proportions  of  the  an- 
tique;  having  its  ornamenta  wild  and 
chimerical,  and  its  profiles  incorreft. 
However*  it  is  frequently  fotmd  ver/ 
ítrong,  and  appears  very  rích  and  poftt» 
pon*,  as  may  be  feen  in  fe v eral  of  our 
tngliíh  cathedrals.  Thtá  marmer  of 
btniding  wa?,  originally,  very  heavy  and 
courfej  but  is  fince  run  into  the  oppo* 
fite  exti  eme3  being  Hender,  rich,  and  de- 
iicate  to  a  fau!t-  In  thegoihic  arcliiteí- 
tm  e,  we  fee  high  vaults  raifed  on  ílendfr 
pHiars  i  and  every  thmg  crouded  wítb 
wind^ws,  rofe?,  croíTes3  figures, 

Gothic  char  acteRj  or Letter,  S« 
the  article  Letter. 

Gothic  columm.    See  Column. 

GOTHLAND,  the  mor>  fouihem  pj-ovínce 
of  Swtdcn,  heing  a  pcninTula  furroundw 
on  thiee  fides  by  the  Baltic  Se^,  ¡í« 
iubdiyided  imo  eaft  and  wta  GoiManslí 
SmalM 
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Smalandj  Halbnd,  Bleken  and  Schonen. 

Gotiíland,  ís  alfoan  iíland  of  theBaltic, 
fituated  between  the  province  of  Goth- 
land  and  Livonia,  ¿ 

GOTTKNBURG,  a  port-towr?of  Swe- 
den,  íiruated  without  the  Sound,  on  the 
coÁ  of  t3ie  Schaggerack  Sea,  near  the 
entrante  of  the  Balde. 

GOTTINGEN,  a  city  of  Germán/,  ín 
the  ende  of  JLower  Saxony,  and  duke- 
dam  of  Brunfvvic  ;  eaft  iongítude  90  45'* 
north látitnde  5'°  3*'- 

GOTTORP,  a  city  of  the  dukedom  of 
Sferwkj  ¿n  Denniark,  and  capital  of  the 
terrítories  of  the  duke  of  Holftein-Got- 
torp  í  eaft  loüg*  lo°,  north  lat.  54*  40', 

GOUDE,  a  city  of  the  United  Nétherlands, 
Ín  the  province  of  Holland,  ten  miles 
north- eáft  oí  Rotterdam. 

GOpDHURST,  a  market-town  of  Ként, 
níáé  raíles  foüth-wéft  of  Maidírone.. 

GOVERNMENT,  in  general,  h  the  po- 
li sy  of  a  ftate,  or  an  oxderly  power  eon- 
ftímteíl  foi-  the  publíc  good. 
Civil  government  was  inflituted  for  the 
¡iiefervation  and  advancement  of  merfs 
civil  incerefts,  and  for  the  better  fecuríty 
of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties. 
The  ufe  and  neesflity  of  government 
is  fuclíj  that  there*  never  was  an  age  or 
cmmtry  without  fome  fort  of  civil  auiho- 
rity:  buc  ai;  men  are  feldom  unan  i  mona 
in  the  means  of  attaming  their  ends,  fo 
the ír  diíference  in  opinión  ín  reíatton  to 
goyérnmentj  has  produced  a  variety  of 
FóVmsoft^  To  enumerare  them,  would 
be  co  recapitulare  the  kiftory  of  the  whole 
íartli.  Batiheymay,  ín  general,  bé-re- 
diuídtoone  of  thefe  heads  :  either  the 
civil  authority  is  delega  sed  to  one  or 
inore,  or  el  fe  it  is  íHll  refttved  to  the 
whole  boriy  of  íhe  people  j  whence  arifes 
the  known  diítiti£\ibn  of  government  into 
inoflarchy,  ariílociacy,  and  democracy, 
Se;:  AftlSTTOCRACY,  DlMpCRACX, 
Mr,  Broker  thínks,  that  the  fírft  govern- 
ment was  arbitrary,  and  adminiítered 
by  a  fi«g!e  perfon  ;  till  it  wüs  fonnd  by 
,  eirperience,  that  to  Jive  by  one  maii'á  vi ¡II, 
was  the  caufe  of  al  1  men's  mífery  :  and 
ítiis,  he  condueles,  was  the  original  of 
ínveming  laws.  The  róman,  and  moft 
of  the  g  recia  n  (lates,  were  built  uponthe 
«publican  plan j  but  when  the  Gqths,  and 
other  ilorthern  nation*,  defboyed  the  ro- 
mán empire,  and  extended  theír  eonqueits  f 
into  far  di  [tan  t  comunes,  the  y  eftablifhed, ' 
whérever  rhey  carne,  a  mlxed  f  erm  of  go  - 
vernment, The  preférvation  of  ibis  con- 
Muí  ion  dependiiíg  11  pon.  the  balance,  be- 
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tween  the  king,  nobllity,  and  peo  píe,  the 
legiflative  power  was  lodged  in  t líele 
three  ííatesj  caJJed  by  different  ñames  ín 
diFerent  coohtriés  |  i  11  the  north,  diets  ; 
in  Spaínf  cortes  -  in  France,  eftates  5  an4 
in  Bri^iiij  parliaments.  The  excellen- 
cy  of  tliis  mixed  governinent3  confifts  ín 
that  dne  poize  or  balance  betwcen  rule 
,and  fübjeclion,  fo  juííly  obferved  in  it, 
that  by  the  neceíTary  concurrence  of  the 
nobílity  and  eommons,  in  the  making 
and  repcriltng  all  laws,  it  has  the  main 
advantage  ofan  ariftdcracy,  and  a  demo- 
cracy, and  yet  is  free  from  the  dífadvan- 
tages  and  cvüs  of  either  of  iheirt.  Tlús 
mi^ed  forn>  of  government  ís,  however, 
now  dríven  almoíl  out  of  Enrope,  ín 
fome  parts  of  which  we  can  hardly  find 
fhe  íliadow  of  ltberry  left,  and  ín  many, 
there  ís  no  more  than  the  ñame  of  it  re* 
maining»  France,  Spairj,  Portugal,  Den- 
mark, and  part  of  Germany,  were  all, 
an  age  or  two  ago,  Ümítéd  menarehie?, 
governed  by  princes,  well  advifed  by  par- 
liaments or  cortes,  and  not  by  the  abfolute 
will  cf  pne  man,  But  now  all  their  va* 
iaable  rights  and  überties  ate  fwallowed 
vi  p  by  thearbitrary  power  of  their  pi  tncesí 
whiift  we  ín  Great  Eritain  ha  ve  ílill  hap- 
pily  preferved  this  noble  and  antíent  go- 
íhic  conítitution,  wlücb  all  onr  neigh- 
bonrs  once  enjoycd,  There  is  fuch  a 
due  balance  of  properíy^  powej  and  do- 
minión in  our  conítitution,  that,  like  the 
ant^pnt  government  of  Spai  ta,  it  may  be 
called  an  empire  of  laws,  and  not  of 
men  j  being  the  moft  excellent  plan  of 
limited  monarchy  in  the  \voild, 
Governmems  are  commonly  divided  into 
two  claífes,  arbitrary  and  free-govern- 
m  tnn  j  b  u  t  t  h  ere  a  re  m  a  n  y  d  i  fíe  1  en  t  fu  r  1  s 
of  each^  Thus  the  governments  of 
France  and  Spaín  a«  genera! ly  called 
arbitrary  i  tho'  they  differ  as  much  from 
the  governments  of  Turky  and  oiher 
eaílern^empires,  where  abfolute  defpo- 
tifm  preyails,  as  they  do  from  the  go- 
vernment of  England,  and  other  euro- 
pean'  nations,  where  bferíy  is  J.kid  to 
ftouriíb  in  its  fulleít  peife8ion, 
Government  ís  alíb  a  poli  o^oiñre  whicb 
gives  a  perfon  tlie  power  or  cight  to  go- 
vem  or  rule  o  ver  a  ptoee,  a  city,  or  pro— 
vince,  either  fupremely  or  by  depntatjon* 
Government  is  atfo  ufed  for  the.  city, 
country,  or  place  to  which  1  he  power  of 
governirig  is  extended,  ín  France  there 
are  thiríy-eight  governments  of  provia- 
ces  independent  of  each  other  j  and  be- 
■  íides  thefe  theie  are  twelve  grand  gov^rn- 
$  IX  inetits, 
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mente,  wliích  are  tbofe  of  the  lile  of 
France,  Burgundy,  Normaindy,  Guien  ne, 
Brittany*  Champaígn,  Languedoc,  Pk- 
cardy,  Bauphiny,  Pi -ovcnce»  Lyonoisj  and 
Orleanois  ¡  but  thefe  hit  ave  bnly  ib  ma- 
ny  chíTes  of  governor*  or  governments, 
contrived  Fot  the  better  and  eau^r  regu - 
laung  the  feátSj  6fa  of  the  many  gover- 
nors,  bailiffs,  provofts,  ££V<  who  are  ob- 
líged  to  a  flirt-  at  the  general  eítates, 
(So  VE  R  N  M  ENT,  in  grai  n  mar,  a  parí  of  con- 
ibuflion  ufiiájiy  cal  U d  régimen,  Ste 
COMSTRUCTJO*  and  REGIMEN, 

GGÍJGE,  an  mtfrument  or  too 5  ufed  by 
dívers  amíicers  ¡  bcing  a.  foti  of  round 
hoííow  cínife!,  fox  cutrin^  boles,  cban- 
neis,  groo v es t  either  in  wood  or 

ftone.    See  the  articíe  Jojkery, 

GOURD,  cucúrbita)  lo  botany.  See  the 
anide  Cucurbíta, 
Gourd  feeds  are  of  the  number  of  the 
fmir  greater  cold  íeeds,  They  are  eñeé ro- 
ed cooling  and  diuretic,  and  are  uféd  in 
emulfions,  and  íbme  compoíitíons  of  the 
fhops*  They  are  good  in  fevcrs,  and  in 
ail  diforders  arífing  from  an  acrimOny  of 
the  blood  or  humounf.  Emulfions  of 
thefe,  and  the  qiW  cold  feedsj  are  ano- 
dyne,  and  are  gen  era  11  y  ufed  to  take  off 
ftrahguríés  oecafioned  by  bMers. 
We  ha  ve  onr  gourd-feeda  from  Hollafíd. 
They  fhould  be  choteo  large  and  plurop, 
freíhj  and  full  of  bulp,  and  of  a  good 
talle. 

Bhter GotJftü,  a  ñame  -given  to  the  coló- 
cy  nthis,    Ste  the  a  me  le  ColQcynthis, 

Indian  GoüRD,  the  íame  with  the  crefetn- 
tia  of  botaniSis.    See  CreSCENTIA. 

GOURDY  legs,  in  baríes,  the  diíotder 
otberwife  calíed  gvtafe.    See  G  R  E  A  S  E . 

GOUSTs  or  bouT,  ügniñes  tafte  or  íkill 
in  poeny,  painting,  &c* 

GOUT,  ¿irthrkis}  in  med¡dne3  as  defined 
by  Kotrhaave,  a  very  painful  diJcaíéj 
whofe  feáí  is  in  the  joints  ánd  lígarhents 
pf  the  feet,  and  whofe  principal  times  of 
jnvafion  are  the  fpring  and  autumn. 
This  difeafe,  áecórbürig  to  the  foremen- 
íioned  author,  feldom  invades  any  patient 
ti  11  he  h  upwards  of  ihíi  ty  \  and  fren 
are  more  fubjecl  to  it  tban  women  ;  a$ 
alfo  a}]  perfons  of  acute  paits  that  foMow 
tbeir  odies  too  cJofe,  efpeciaHy  in  the 
night-timcj  wíth  an  intenfe  applicatíon 
of  mind.  Líkewife  thofe  who  Uve  high, 
and  induíge  theír  appetjrés  \  drinkíng 
plentifully  of  rich  generons  ^vines \  cr 
who  ufe  acids  too  íreely,  or  white  esgw 
wínes  j  or  who  have  been  addiéled  too 
earíy  to  venérea!  ple'afurés  5  or  who  fe  bo- 
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díes  are  large,  grofs,  and  full.  Thofc 
are  bable  to  it  whofe  íWeaty  feet  are  too 
ftiddenly  chtlled;  or  who  fufFer  tbeir 
to  fweat  m  wet  ííioes  and  docMop; 
Heneo  huntíng  and  riding  in  the  coíd  m 
pemicious.  It  may  likewjJé  be  receivej 
by  contagión,  and  is  hereditary>  defeend- 
ing  frorn  father  to  fon, 
In  treating  of  this  difeafe  we  íhall,  fio^ 
the  authoríty  of  Sydenbam,  firft  gíve  an 
account  o|  what  that  writer  calk  the  re- 
gulat  goütj  and  afterwards  of  what  he 
calla  the  irregular  ;  by  the  latter  is  meant 
a  gout  whícb,  by  the  prepolrerous  ufe  of 
iinproper  medicines,  has  been  turnfid  ouí 
of  ite  natural  courte  ;  or,  by  reafon  of 
the  patient's  weaknefs,  cannot  aitain  to  its 
proper  and  genuine  fyn}ptoms+ 
The  regular  gont  niakes  its  onfet  in  (he 
following  manner»  It  niually  íeizes  the 
patient  in  the  fatter  end  of  Jamiasy,  or 
beglnning  of  Fcbruary,  all  of  a  fudden, 
without  any  previ  cus  notice,  uaíeís  the 
patient  has  been  troubled  wiih  cruditics 
of  the  ftomacb,  and  índige Ilion  lorióme 
weeks  befo  re  :  the  body  hkewiíe,  ín  ma« 
ny,  feerns  lo  báve  becn  purFtd  up  wrth 
wind,  witb  a  kind  of  heavineí¿,  wfiicli 
daily  increafes,  till  ai  íenglh  the  fit  comes 
thuhdering  on  \  a  few  days  befóte  whída 
there  is  a  rorpor3  and,  as  it  were,  a  de- 
fcent  of  wind  down  the  mufcles  of  thc 
thigh,  with  a  kind  of  fpalmodíc  arTíñíon 
of  them.  Likewife  the  dáy  befare  the 
flt,  the  appetite  is  more  vo¡  aciousj  but 
ñor  naturaíi 

Though  the  patient  feems  to  go  to  bed  in 
good  healtli,  yet  commonly  about  two  ia 
the  morningj  he  h  alai  med  by  a  pala 
whícb  moít  frequenlly  affecls  the  great 
toe,  fo  me  times  the  heefs  the  ancle,  ortlie 
cslf  of  the  Jeg,  which  pain  refembles  that 
of  diüocated  bones:  there  is  líkewife  a 
fenfation,  as  íf  water,  al  moít  coid,  was 
pon  red  on  the  membranes  ofthe  parí  af* 
fecledi  Soon  after  a  /hiveíing  and  Aafcjng 
fu  pergeñe,  with  a  feverifh  diíbrder.  Tht 
pain,  which  at  firft  was  tolerable,  be* 
comes  more  violent,  as  thc  íhakhig  de- 
crea  fes,  and  growa  more  intenfe  every 
honr  till  nighf  -7  and  then  it  is  al  tk 
height,  fettling  irfelf  about  the  liitle  b&oti 
of  the  tarfusand  metatarfus,  whofe  liga- 
ments  it  affeíkp  Mow  there  feems  to  b¡ 
a  violent  extenfion  of  (he  ligamento  oí 
there  is  a  íenfatíoii  of  ihtir  being  laceiat' 
tfd  :  fometimes  they  feem  to  be  prelfd  jjF 
Iqncezed  together.  At  this  time 
parta  afTetled  beceme  ib  ejícteding  \ 
fible^  that  they  cannot  bear  dtc  ym 
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cf  the  flieet,  ñor  the  íhakmg  of  tbe 
room  by  a  perfon  walkíng  about,  unleis 
he  treads  very  fofHy,  This  aíways  hap- 
penS  at  the  acceíllon  of  the  fit.  About 
tvventy-fmu-  hours  after  thia,  the  patient 
perceivcs  the  part  to  be  fwelled,  and  the 
pin  much  abated. 

The  next  day,  or  perhaps  two  or  three 
frys  afrerwards,  ¡f  the  gouty  matter  is 
copiou^  the  part  afftcled  is  a  lidie,  in 
pain,  In  a  ^w  tlaysj  the  other  foot  be- 
g¡na  to  be  affecled  in  the  fame  manner  j 
and  íf  the  pain  has  ceafed  in  the  firft,  the 
weaknefs  which  it  left  behind  foon  va- 
nííhes  *  the  fame  tragcdy  is  now  a£ted 
over  again.  So  metí  mes  when  the  gouty 
matter  isin  great  plenty,  it  attacks  both 
feet  at  once,  but  it  generally  feizes  one 
after  the  other. 

After  botb  feet  hath  been  tormented,  the 
frs  which  folio  w  are  out  of  rule,  botb 
as  to  the  time  o  f  i  n  va  Ron  and  the  dnra- 
tíon  j  oii  1  y  the  patn  grows  more  íntenfe 
at  night,  and  remíts  in  the  morníng, 
From  a  feries  of  thofe  fmall  fits  arifes 
wliat  is  called  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which  h 
longer  or  íhorter,  accordíng  to  the  pa- 
tienf  a  age»  This  happens  to  the  more 
vigorólas,  and  whom  the  gout  fejdom 
viGtí,  in  fourteen  days  $  to  perfons  ad-  f 
vaticed  in  ytars,  who  have  often  felt  i  ta 
rage,  two  months  :  but  thofe  who  are  de- 
bilitated  wiíh  age,  or  the  long  íhy  of  the 
dileaféj  it  does  not  lea  ve  ti  II  fummer; 
which  being  pretty  far  advasced,  drives 
ít  away, 

When  the  fit  goes  off,  there  is  an  intoler- 
able iiching  in  the  affecled  foot,  chíeíiy 
between  the  toe?,  from  which,  and  from 
the  feet,  fall  branny  fcales,  as  if  the  pa- 
tient had  íwatlowed  poifon :  the  di  lea  fe 
Jims  terminated,  the  pa tienta  good  habit 
of  body  and  appetite  return  ín  proportion 
to  the  feverity  of  the  pain  ín  the  laít  fit, 
an;)  íiuhe  fame  proportion  the  nextfit  wül 
be  eiiher  accelerated  or  ret  arded '  for  if 
the  laft  was  very  fevere,  the  ne*t  wíl)  not 
come  on  in  lefs  time  than  a  folar  revolu- 
ti on« 

Such  is  the  regular  gout  and  i  ta  genníne 
fym ptoms  :  but  when  it  is  dUturbed  by 
incofigruoua  medicines,  and  the  patient 
ii  worn  pgtby  tbe  long  continua nce  of 
thedifeafe,  it  becomea  irregubir,  and  the 
nibíbnce  of  the  body  is  as  it  were  chang- 
ed  i  uto  a  f ornes  of  the  di  fea  fe,  and  na- 
ture  heco mea  nnequal  to  ihe  tafk  of  con- 
querlng  the  díftaíb  tlnis  chaoged  in  the 
aeckiítomed  manner. 

The  feet  w*re  n  fi¡ft  the  feát  of  the  dif- 


eafe,_  butnow  it  attacks  íhe  hands,  wrllíSí 
elbows,  ico  ees,  and  other  parts  of  th^ 
bodyr  fometimes  it  fo  dsítorts  the  fin- 
gera,  as  to  mate  them  refemble  a  bunch 
of  parfnips  \  and  at  Jen^th  ftoney  con- 
cretíons  appear  about  the  lígaments  of 
ths  joints,  which  breaking  throngh  the 
fkin,  refemble  cbalk,  or  crab's  eyes* 
Sometimes  the  gouty  matter  invades  the 
elbows,  artd  creates  a  whitilh  fweíling  of 
the  fize  of  an  which  foon  aífumes  a 
red  colourj  and  be  comes  ínñamed  :  fome- 
times it  altéela  the  thígh  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner3  as  if  a  great  weigh  t  was  hong  there - 
on  j  and  yet  wirhout  any  remarkable 
pain :  from  tbence  Ít  defeends  to  the 
knec,  which  it  attacks  more  roughly* 
hindering  ail  motion- 
How  the  gotit  afflliíls  the  patient  al  I  the. 
year3  except  f^r  two  or  three  months  ia 
fummer  ¡  and  the  particular  fit  which 
did  not  laíl  above  a  day  or  two,  conti- 
núes ten  or  ñTíeen  days:  the  patient  is 
difturbed  with  ficknefs  as  wdl  as  paín  ; 
bis  limbs  begin  to  be  contracled  and  un- 
ñt  for  motion ;  and  if  he  attempts  any 
exercife  beyond  his  ftrengthj  the  fome* 
of  the  difeafe  wtll  attack  the  vifeera  in  a 
more  dangerous  manner- 
The  curative  intention,  accordíng  to- 
Wintrínghsm,  require?,  fii  ft,  that  the 
primse  vi  as  be  fet  free  from  a  load  of  in» 
dígríted  crudities,  and  the  vifeera  be  re- 
Itoi-d  to  tb sír  prlñine,  vigourj  fecondly» 
that  the  fluid  íbgnatmg  in,  and  íttiliing 
u p  the  fmaller  vtíTels,  may  be  empelled 
the  body,  and  a  free  p?,  fía  ge  throngh  the 
contra6ted  velTels  be  reftored. 
The  firft  intention  may  be  anfwered  1>y 
vomits  and  gentle  catbarücs  repeated  a*s 
occafion  requíres  -7  by  bitrers?  aromn  íes, 
antifcorbntic  medicine?  j  by  ajkaline  fix- 
ed  falts,  takeo  in  final)  quantítiea  for  a 
long  tí mt;;  by  alíments  and  dnnks  that 
are  nourimingj  light,  eafy  of  digefHon* 
quickly  afílmnlatedj  and  taken  in  due 
quantiíy  j  by  powerful  exercife  oñen  re- 
peated,  and  long  continued;  and  efpe- 
cially  by  riding  ín  a  dry,  ferene,  pure 
air  í  by  fnclions^  by  motion  of  the  sf- 
fe¿\ed  parta  j  by  going  to  ñeep  at  early 
hours: 

The  í'econd  intention  m^y  be  anfwered 
partí  y  by  the  precedi  ng,  as  well  as  by 
procuring  gentle  fweatsj  by  bathing  tu 
natural  and  artificial  baths  5  by  fwe?tínj 
in  a  baguio  5  or  bv  the  ufe  of  volatilc 
faltSj  and  co piona  drinkíng  of  attenuat- 
ing  Jiquors,  aclually  hot,  in  the  mom- 
iug  while  jn  bed,  ¿o  order  to  prorure  a 
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fweatj  as  alfo  by  mercurial  purges,  ták- 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  diluents  after 
them  i  by  friáions  of  the  whole  body, 
efpecially  the  parts  affecled,  with  hot, 
dry,  linen-claths,  tiU  a  rednefs  appear  j 
bycoldbathsj  and  the  like. 
To  abate  the  exeeílive  paín  ¡n  the  pare 
arTecledT  Boerbaave  fays,  that  if  there  be 
an  aofolute  neceflity,  orates  may  be  gi- 
ren internalfy,  and  the  patient  may  drink 
píéñtifüily  of  hot  wheyj  or  any  other  lí- 
quor  of  the  like  nature.  Externally 
emollients  and  anódynes  may  be  níed? 
3aíd  on  pretfy  hot  j  or  the  part  aflfrcl- 
ed  may  be  beat  with  nettles  5  or  it 
may  be  anointed  with  terebimhmated 
balíám  of  fuíphur  >  or  tow  may  be  burnt 
thereon. 

Sydenham  fays,  tbat  though  there  is  no* 
thiug  of  any  momentto  be  done  in  the  fit; 
yet  that  ít  will  be  proper  to  abftain  from 
flefi]  for  íome  days,  and  to  Uve  on  water- 
gruel,  or  fuch-iíke  dietf  bvn  no  longer 
than  the  ítomach  is  averié  to  fleíh,  for  fear 
oí  bringing  on  a  diíhirbímce  of  the  ani- 
mal fpuits:  but then  greatcare  fhould  be 
taken  in  the  diet3  both  as.to  quantity  and 
quality,  Seejhe  arricie  Djet. 
JDr.  Cheyne  advifes,  that  as  foon  as  the 
pain  h  almoft  gone,  and  the  fvveÜing  and 
weakneís  only  remain,  nothing  can  be 
beítér  than  warm  ftomachie  and  fpicey 
pttrgeSj  dofed  and  repeatedj  according  to 
the  íítength  of  the  patient.  This  beíng 
premifed,  if  the  patienfs  ftrength  is  im- 
paired»  and  ñtfti  waíted,  he  advifes  a  fíes 
nííjíc  whh  pearí,  haJf  a  pínt  or  a  pínt  in 
the  morníng  early>  or  at  five  or  fix  o'clock 
in  the  aftemoon  j  and  to  keep  up  the 
appetite  which  the  mtlk  commonly  palls, 
and  to  preven t  its  cooling  efFeHs  on  the 
fhomach,  a  Ügbt  bjtter  made  of  gemían, 
cinnamon3  and  orange-peeI?  only  the  laft 
doubleio  the  other  two,  infufed  in  ftierry 
or  wbite  winei  an(l  taken  tvvo  hours  be- 
fo re  mea  ¡Si  may  be  uled  moft  contení- 
rntly. 

Qutof  the  íítjSydenham  preferí  bes  a  mé- 
dium of  díet  to  be  obíerved  5  the  patient 
fhouid  eat  nb  more  than  the  íiomach  wili 
digeítj  ñor  fhoidd  he  be  fo  abílemious 
as  to  defj  and  the  parts  of  fnch  a  pro- 
p 01 1 ion  of  alitntnts  as  ís  neceífWy  to 
inaintain  their  ñrength  and  vígou  r.  As 
to  the  qnality  of  the  foodj  the  patícnf  s 
pn!,ue  ís  to  beconfukedj  but  be  lliouíJ 
¿íine  upon  one  dilli  of  meat  only  y  he 
íIkuiIlIj  howcvera  not  eat  any  thíng  that 
ís  íharp,  faltcdj  or  feaícned  with  fpices : 


be  íhould  eat  no  fuppers^  but  lnfc&¿ 
thereof  drink  a  draüght  of  good  Cmz]\m 
beer-  ,  The  mbít  fuitable  drink  is  flíef¡  * 
as  is  not  Jo  ílrorg  as  wine,  ñor  fQ  WcaJ- 
as  water  i  of  chis  fort  is  the  London' 
table  beer,  or  water  with  a  little  wln¿  - 
but  when  the  gouty  matter  has  feized  th¿ 
whole  body,  he  muíl  abítain  from  a!rfer> 
mented  Itquors»  though  ever.fo  miEd  aíid 
fmalJj  and  ufe  the  folio wíng  decoclion 
on]y.  Take  of  the  root  of  farfaparilía 
ük  ounces;  faflafras  wood,  china  root 
and  the  mavings  of  hartíhorn,  each  íwq 
ounces  j  lio^uot  ice  root,  an  ouncej  boil 
them  together  in  two  gallans  of  fpring- 
water  for  half  an  hour.  Afterwards  ¡n. 
fufe  them  npon  hot  ames,  cíe  fe  envered 
for  tCvclvc  hours  ►  then  boil  them  til]  a 
thírd  part  of  the  licuor  is  exbaletí,  and 
as  foon  as  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  infufe 
therein  half  an  ounce  of  anifeads  for  t-.v0 
hours,  Laftly?  ftrain  it  oífand  let  it  reft 
till  ít  become  dear,  and  put  it  up  inb 
bottles  for  ti  fe. 

Regará  muíi  iikewife  be  had  to  the  fymp- 
toms,  which  in  the  fit  endanger  the  pa- 
tient's  Ufe.  The  moft  common  is  3 
weak  and  kngüíd  ítomach,  attendd, 
with  ficknefs  and  gripes,  a&  if  from  wind 
In  this  cafe  nolhing  is  better  than  a  gláfi 
of  canary  drank  now  and  then,  togerher 
with  exeicife ;  but  if  the  fympiom  wiÜ 
not  yield  to  this,  give  twenty  drops  oí  tlie 
thebaic  tinture  in  fpíntoous  alexiterial 
wateiv  provided  the  head  ís  not  ati^cked, 
and  Jet  the  patlt;nt  compofe  bjmfelf  to 
rEÍL  If  the  íymptom  will  not  yicM  to 
thisj  fweating  is  preferibedj  as  alfo  in  z 
dian  hoca,  when  laudanum  faíls :  but  if 
there  is  a  tranflation  of  the  gouty  matter 
to  the  lo  bes  of  the  kmgs,  and  tlie  pain 
has  left  the  ¡oints^  this  fympíom  is  tobe 
treated  as  a  pei  ipnevunony,  See  the  ar^ 
tície  Prripnet/momy- 
If  the  neührítíc  pains  ihonld  come  upon 
the  gout,  let  ibe  paiient  omtt  aü  othír 
medicines,  and  drink  a  large  quantity  of 
polTtt- drink,  in  which  the  kaves  and 
rpots*  of  mallows  and  marft]-ina]íciws 
ha  ve  be  en  boiled.  Then  let  a  clyít^r  be 
gívciij  and  aíterwáidsa  dolé  of  laudanum. 
When  the  gout  há^  féized  on  the.  heiij 
Dr.  Cheyne  orders  i t  to  b'é'fréátéd  as  ?.nj 
other  violent  hcEd-ach,  or  nn  iriflamííja- 
tion  of  the  braín  and  its  Tneinbrsnes*  Jrt. 
yon  ng  and  íirong  conííituiionsj  merai- 
riaí  and  antimonial  vomíts  will  do  won- 
ders  5  Hkewiíe  gtntié  ftomach-purges  are 
lo  Le  poured  dovvn  continua  i  ]  v,  that  is 
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t*vo  or  tkee  fpoonfurs  every  thifíi-ltátir, 
ti  11  tbe  effeft  is  óbtained.  See  the  ar  ti  cíes 
Head-ach  and  Vomit, 
pítóairrt  afíerts,  that  the  gout  may  be 
cuied  i"1  fame  mamner  as  the  lúes 
venérea,  by  a  falivatioo,  and  a.  decocción 
of  tbe  woods  5^  and  Cheyne  allows,  that  a 
ful!  and  free  falivation  will  cure  the  gout 
for  feveral  years,  but  then  it  fhatters  the 
cañftítiition  fo  much,  that  the  fu  ture  fits 
pecóme  worfe  for  it;  buf  htíwever  thís  is 
ao  objeólion  againft  a  common  mercurial 
courfe,  which  Dr.  James,  after  repeated 
triáis,  has  found  ver  y  efficacious  In  the 
cure  of  tbe  gout,  of  which  tbe  feveral 
cafes  publlflted  in  bis  t  real  i  fe  of  the  gout, 
are  a  íhfficient  teftimony. 
Cheyne  likewife  obrerves,  that  a  dram  of 
pcnvdered  fidp.hur,  or  ftawer  of  brimftone, 
taken  reguJaríy  in  a  fpoonful  of  mtlk, 
htt  preven ted  the  fit  for  many  years-  It 
ni  oves  tbebody  gentlyouce  or  twiceaday. 
Mu  igra  ve,  to  bring  tbe  gout  back  from 
the  noble  parts  to  the  joints,  had  a  great 
opinión  of  the  alcohol  martís.  See  the 
artide  ALCOHOL» 

If  this  tlues  not  excite  a  pain  m  the  joints 
infouror  fiVe  days,  recomfe  muí!  be  had 
tq  extérnala  j  fueh  as  the  cephalíc  plafter, 
ceratum  viride,  or  hat-cafe  ;  or  the  pam 
muft  be  íhing  with  nettles* 
De  Sault,-  fuppofing  the  gout  depends  on 
the-svantof  peripiration,  propofes  warm 
tithsj  exercífc,  avoiding  cold  as  much  as 
poílible,  deán  linen  and  other  cloaths> 
modérate  eatíng,  abftinejnce  from  íup- 
perí,  friclions,  tranquíllíty  of  mind,'aod 
a  milJc  díct,  as  preíb  vatives  againft  it* 
Ib.  recommends  gadic  in  tbe  fummer, 
and  fteel  and  the  peruvian  bark  in  tbe 
w ínter.  When  the  ítomach  ís  attacfced, 
heletsblood  at  the  ancles,  and  applíes 
epifpaíbcs  of  difieren  t  kinds  to  tbe  feeí  $ 
and then  endeavours  to  procure  a  general 
toeati  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  he 
bíunts  ií  by  áppjying  a  clotb  dipt  íri  H- 
■quid  Jaudanum,  and  exhorts  the  patient 
to  ufe  exercife  aíter  this, 
Chfyne  faySj  that  mercurial  vomits  are 
not  only  proper  for  tbe  gout  in  tbe  fto- 
rhachj  but  that  they  are  abfoLutcly  nécef- 
f^ry,  as  well  as  tbe  mercurial  purgep, 
wlien  tbe  gout  becomes  nxed  to  and 
prmanem  in  a  parf,  as'  alfo  when  it  is 
cbfperfed  afi  o  ver  *he  habit  like  a  rheuma- 
t¡Cm  i  that  thefe  a  olive  medicines  muít 
fiilt  render  tbe  bu muurs  fluid,  wbicb  gnm 
giiaiacj,  widi  dinpboretic  ahtimonyj  will 
aitmvards  carrv  off,'       ' " 


Gout-wob-Tj  in  botany,  a  íerm  fome« 
times  ufed  for  angélica*  See  Akgelic  a. 

GOUTY-Land,  arriong  farmers,  denotes 
a  mooríflij  cold  and  black  foil,  abound- 
ing  witb  fpriogs* 

In  StaíFordíhire  tbis  fort  of  land  ís  or- 
dered  much  in  the  íame  manner  as  heathy 
,  land,  cnly  that  it  ís  üfually  burnt  deeper* 
It  bears  little  but  oatSj  white  oats  upon 
the  gouty3  and  black  oats  upon  tbe  black 
cold  land, 

The  turf  of  the  fe  grounds  burnt^  and 
carried  upon  rye  or  barí  ey  -kn  ds;  is  e  ¿ee ra- 
ed a  better  improvement  than  dung- 
^pWNí  iQgfit  a  well  known  garmentP 
worn  by  divines,  lawyers,  &c.  who  are 
íherefore  caüed  gown-men7  or  geutle- 
men  of  the»gownr 

The  citízens  of  antient  Kome  all  wore 
gownsj  toga  \  when  ce  the  appellarion 
given  them  of  gem  fogata,  See  the  ar- 
tídes  Toga,  Pretexta, 
GRABATARlIj  ín  churcb-híflory,  a 
ñame  antiently  given  to  perfons  who  de- 
ferred  receiving  of  baptífm,  tül  on  their 
death-bed, 

GKABOWj  or  Grubow,  a  town  of 
Lov/er  Saxony,  and  dutchy  of  Me ck le  11- 
burg  :  e&ll  longitude  uv  36',  Bortb  la- 
titude  5  32/. 

GRACE,  gratín^  among  divines,  figniñe» 
any  unmerited  gíft  whicb  God  beñowa 
on  mankínd. 

Divines  diftinguiíh  grace  into  habitual 
and  aclual  1  tbe  firft  refides  ítatedly  in 
ns,  is'üxed  in  the  foul,  and  remains  t]\l 
it  is  expnnged  by  foma  gi  ievous  wilful 
fin.  This  ís  alfo  catled  jutf  ifying  grace» 
as  it  makes  us  appear  innocent  and  rígh- 
teous  in  the  íight  of  God;  and  fanfrtíy- 
ing  grace,  as  it  makes  us  bol  y  and  de- 
voteci  to  God,  Aclual  grace  ís  that 
whicb  God  gives  us  for  tbe  fpecial  per- 
formance of  fome  particular  good  tbíng, 
as  to  conveit  us,  to  enable  us  to  refiit  a 
pa  rticul  ar ,  tem  pt  a  ti  o  o ,  &c. 
Grace  is  alfo  divíded  into  natural  and  fu- 
pérnattrrál :  the  natural  íncludíng  the 
gifts  of  being,  lífc,  of  ra  ti  o  o  al  faculties, 
an  immortal  foul,  and  ü\ti  fuperna- 
tural,  ís  coníidered  as  a  gift  con  ferred  on 
intellígent  beings  ¡n  order  to  their  falva- 
tíon, 

G  a  c  n ,  in ■  gcography,  a  city  óf  Provénce; 

ín  Flanee,  fifteen  miles  fouth-we  f  of 

Níce;  eaít  Jong.  6fl  ¿c/9  north  lat.  43^  40^ 
Á£f  of  Grace,  an  aÉt  of  parliamefic  for  a 

general  and  free  pardon,  and  for  feíting 

at  libefíy  iníblvent  debtoií> 
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£)ayj  of  Grace,  ín  commerce,  See  Da  y, 
Grace  is  aifo  a  litle  of  dignity  given  to 
dukes,  archbiíhapsa  and  ín  Germany,  to 
barons  and  other  inferior  princes, 
Grace  of  God,  or  By  tbe  Grace  of  God9 
a  formula  ufed  by  fovereign  princes,  to 
tjíprefs  thcir  independence*  Thus  ín 
fpeaking  of  bis  britannic  majefty,  tbe 
formula  rurts  thus;  í(  GporgCj  by  the 
■(  grace  of  God,  klng  of  Great  Brítain, 

GRACE S s  grat¡&,  among  canon ííb,  tbe 
lame  with  provífions,    See  Provisión. 

Graces,  in  heathen  mythotogy,  three  god- 
deffes,  whofe  ñames  weré  Ag1íaf  Tha- 
lías  and  Eupbrofyne;  thát  is,  íhininf, 
Aourifhing,  and  gay  5  or^according  to 
fome  authofs,  Pañtbea,  Eughrofyne,  and 
Agíale.  Gome  make  tben^the  daugh- 
ters  of  Júpiter,  and  Euryn$bne,  or  Eu- 
■nomia,  the  daughter  of  áf^nus  5  but 
tbe  rnoít  comraon  opinión  is^that  they 
were  tbe  daugbters  of  Bacdiulfend  Ve- 
nus, % 
They  are  fometimes  reprefented  %eiTed, 
but  more  frequently  naked5  to  fbew^per- 
hapsj  that  whatever  is  tríily  gracefujj  te 
fo  in  ítfelf,  wnhout  tbe  aid  of  exterior 
ornaments.  They  prefided  over  mutual 
klndnefsand  acknowledgment ;  beítow- 
ed  fiberality,  eloquenc^  and  wifdom,  £o- 
gether  wíth  a  good  grace,  gaiety  of  dif- 
pofitiou,  and  eaíínefs  of  manners» 

GRACÍLIS,  Ín  anatomy,  a  mufde  of  tbe 
¡egj  fo  caíled  from  its  ílcnderneís ;  it  a  rifes 
from  the  fynchondroíis  of  tbe  os  pubis. 

GRACULUS,  tbe  JackdmV,  in^rnitho- 
Jogy  ,  a  fpecies  of  corvus,  See  tbe  articles 
Coavus  and  ]ackda\v( 

G  ft  ac  u  lu  s  p  a  l  m  i  pe  s?  a  fpecies  of  pelican, 
called  in  engliñr  the  fbag.    See  Shag. 

GRADATÍON,  in  general,  tbe  afcending 
ilep  by  íiep,  or  in  a  regular  and  uniform 
manner. 

GEtADATioN,  in  archíteélure,  a  fligbt  of 
fteps,  partkularly  ín  afcending  from  tbe 
ctoifter  to  tbe  choir  in  churehes, 
It  alTo  denotes  an  artíul  difpof^tion  of  fe- 
Ye  ral  partí,  as  it  veré  by  fieps  and  de- 
greesj  after  tbe  manner  of  an  amphi- 
theatre  j  fo  ihat  thofe  placed  before,  are 
ratber  ferviceable  iban  ihe  contraryj  to 
thofe  bchind. 

GraDation*  in  logic,  is  an  argumenta* 
t¡or¡,  couíiíting  of  faur  or  rnoie  propoíi- 
tioné,  Co  difpoíéd,  as  that  tbe  at  tribute  of 
the  íiift  is  the  fuhjeét  of  the  fecond  ;  and 

,  the  aitnbute  of  the  fecond,  the  fubjecl  of 
the  third  ;  and  íb  on,  üll  the  laft  attrí- 
bute  come  to  be  predica ted  of  tbe  lub- 
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je£l  of  the  fíríl  propoñtion  $  as  in  Pw 
pber^s  rree¡  *  man  is  an  animal:^ 

*  animal  is  a  Imng  tbing  5  a 

*  ihbg  is  a  body ;  a  body  is  a  fub- 
c  ftancej  tberefore  man  is  a  Cubfc^ce1 
An  arrumen t  of  this  kind  h  Jiable  to  a 
woiid  of  fallacies,  botb  from  the  arnk- 
guíty  of  wotds  and  tbings*  a  gf\  r 

*  ter  is  a  man  ¡  man  is  an  animal ;  a¿] 

*  mal  is  a  genus  ;  genu^  is  an  ünivcrfah 

*  thcrefore,  Peter  is  an  univeifab1 
Gradation,  in  pajntíng,  a  gradual  and 

infenfible  cbange  of  colour,  by  the  diniu 
nution  of  the  teints  and  íliades. 

Gradation,  in  rhetorjc,  the  fame  witls 
clima*,    See  the  arricie  Climax. 

GRADISKA,  a  city  of  Sclavonia,  fituafd 
on  the  river  Save5  twenty-five  luilí;^  vjc[E 
of  Pofega;  eaft  long.  ig%  norlh  lat. 
45°  3/- 

GRADO,  in  tbe  italian  mufic,  the  famc 

with  degree.    See  the  articles  Dügree 

and  CotJjOiNT, 
Grado,  in  geography,  an  ífland  of  the 

Adnatic  fea,  tliíi  ty-fíve  miles  north-eaft 

of  Ven  ice. 
GRADUAL,  gradúale*  in  ecclefiaftícal 

writers,  a  book  containing  piayers  to  be 

ufed  after  the  epiítle, 

The  román líis  í ti  1 1  give  tbe  ñame  gradual 

to  a  ver  fe  fung  after  the  epiílle. 
GRADUATE,  a  perfon  who  has  Uken  a 

degree  in  the  univerfity.    See  the  árdele 

Degree. 

G  R  AD  U  AT  ION,  in  mathemallcs,  ibeaft 
cf  graduating  or  dividing  any  thiug  inio 
degrees,  or  equal  parts- 

GRADUS,  a  degree.    See  Decree, 

G RAFEE Rj  aterm  met  with  inlaw  bookf, 
íignifying  a  no  tai  y  or  ferivener. 

GRAFFIÜM,  a  term  atíb  found  in  law- 
books,  fue  a  regifter  or  cbartulary  of  decdi 
and  other  evidences, 

GRAFTj  or  Ge.aff,  in  gardenin^,  a  cion 
or  flioot  of  a  tree  inferted  into  anotberj 
fo  as  to  make  k  yield  fruít  of  the  Ta  me 
nature  with  that  of  the  tree  ffom  w henee 
the  graft  was  taken, 
In  the  cboice  of  grafts,  tbe  follouing  d\- 
reítions  ftiould  be  carel  ully  obfervetl: 
ift.  That  they  a  re  flioot  s  of  the  forme  r 
year.  idly.  That  they  are  taken  from 
healthy  fruitfüi  trees<  And,  3dly,  Thaí 
you  prefer  thoíe  grafts  which  are  taken 

,  from  the  lateral  or  horizontal  b ranchea 
to  thofe  ta  leen  from  the  perpendicular 
fhoots.  Tbefe  grafts  íhoüld  be  ctit  cft" 
from  the  treps  befo  re  the  buds  begin  io 
fwell,  which  ís  gen  era  Uy  tiiree  wecks 
a  month  before  tbe  fea  ion  íorgrafimgf 

títere* 
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tóefore  when  they  are  cut  ofF,  they 
íhould  be  laicl  in  the  ground  with  the 
cut  down^ards,  hmying  them  half.tft.eir 
Jeogth,  and  coveríng  their  Jops  with 
dry  litter,  to  preven  t  their  drying  ¡  if 
a  ¡malí  joint  of  the  former  ycar's  wood 
be  cut  oíF  with  the  ciun,  it  will  pre- 
feriré it  ihe  better  ¡  and  when  it  ís  graft- 
ed,  thís  may  be  cut  ofF ;  for  the  grafts 
muft  be  cut  to  a  properlength  before  tbey 
are  inferted  into  the  ítocks  $  but  tí ll 
therij  the  fhoots  íhould  remaín  their 
full  Jcngih,  as  tbey  were  taken  from  the 
tree,  which  will  preferve  them  better_ 
from  ftrlking,  Tf  ihefe  grafts  are  to  be" 
¿arried  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  it  will 
be  pro  peí  to  put  their  cut  ends  into  a 
lump  of  clay,  and  to  wrap  them  up  in 
mola,  wbich  will  preferve  them  freíh 
foramonthor  longer :  but  tbefe  íhould 
be  cut  off  eariier  from  the  trees,  than 
tliofe  which  are  to  be  grafted  near  the 
place  wíicre  £he  trees  are  growíng.  For 
tliechcke  of  ítocks  for  grafting,  fee  ihc 
anide  Stock, 
GHAFTING,  or  Engrafting,  is  the 
taking  a  íhoot  from  one  tree,  and  inferí- 
ing  it  into  auother  ;  in  fuch  a  manner> 
asihatboth  may  imite  and  breóme  one 
tree,  See  the  amele  GRAFT,fuprat 
The  ufe  of  grafting  is  to  propágate  any 
curious  fprts  of  ftuit,  fo  as  to  be  cerfatn 
of  tbe  kinds  ■>  wbich  cannot  be  done  by 
any  other  method  :  for  as  all  the  £ood 
íruit  ha  ve  been  aftually  obtaíned  from 
feeds  j  the  fceds  of  tbefe ,  when  fown, 
will,  manj'  of"  them,  degen érate,  and 
produce  fuch  fruít  as  are  not  worth  culti- 
va! ing  :  but  wben .  fhoots  are  taken  from 
fuch  trees  as  produce  good  fruir,  théfe 
will  ne ver  alter  from  their  kind,  whai- 
ever  be  the  ftock  or  tree  on  whtth  tbey 
are  grafted  ;  for  though  the  graít  receíve 
their  nouriíhment  from  the  ítocks,;  yet 
they  are  never  altered  by  them,  but 
continué  to  produce  the  fame  kind  of 
fruit  as  tbe  tree  from  wbich  they  were 
taken. 

Genera!  dinHions  for  Grafting.  All 
íuch  trees  a$  are  of  the  íame  gemís,  ;',  e, 
which  agree  in  the  ir  fíower  and  fnvit, 
ttill  take  upon  es  ch  other  j  for  in  (Vanee, 
all  nuí-beaiing  Erees  may  be  fafety  graft- 
ed on  each  other  ;  as  may  alíb  the  p!um- 
hearing  trees,  under  which  head  I  reckon 
uot  only  the  íevejal  foits  oíplums?  but 
alio  the  almond,  peach,  nielarme,  apri- 
pr,  G?c.  wbich  agree  exaélly  in  their 
cutral  charaaers  by  whicb  they  are  dií- 
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tinguiíhed  from  all  other  trees :  but 
man  y  of  thefe  ate  very  fubjeít  to  emit 
lar  ge  quantitíes  of  gum  from  fuch  parts 
of  tbe  trees  as  are  deeply  cut  and  woimd- 
ed,  whicb,  in  the  tender  trees  of  thís 
kind,  p caches  and  nefta riñes,  be- 

ing  more  cotnmon  and  hurtful,  it  ís 
found  to  be  the  fureíl  method  to  bud  or 
inocúlate  them,  See  Inoculation. 
All  fuch  trees  as  bear  con  es  wiíl  do  well 
upon  each  other,  though  they  may  difTec 
in  one  be  ing  ever-green,  and  the  other 
íhedding  its  lea  ves  ín  wínter,  asisob- 
íervabte  in  tbe  cedar  of  Liba  ñus,  and  tbe 
larch-tree,  which  are  found  to  fucceed 
upon  each  other  very  wcll  :  but  theíe 
mufl  be  grdfted  by  approach  {  for  they 
abound  with  a  great  quantíty  of  reíín} 
whicb  is  apt  to  evapórate  from  the  graft, 
if  fe  párate  d  from  the  tree  before  ít  be 
¡oined  with  the  ftock,  whereby  they  are 
often  deílroyed  \  as  alfo  the  laurel  on  the 
cherry,  or  the  eberry  on  tbe  laurel.  All 
the  maft*bearíng  trees  will  alfo  take  upon 
each  other,  and  thofe  which  nave  a  ten- 
der foft  wood,  will  do  well  if  grafted  in 
the  coramon  way  ;  but  thofe  of  a  more 
firm  contexturer  and  that  are  ílow  grow- 
ers,  íhould  be  grafted  by  approach* 
By  ftriélly  obíerving  thts  rule  we  /lia. II 
feldom  msfcarry,  provided  the  operation 
be  rightly  performed  and  it  a  proper 
fea  fon,  tirikfs  the  weather  íhould  pro  ve 
very  bad.  It  is  by  this  method  that 
many  kinds  of  exotic  trees  are  not  only 
propaga  te  d,  but  alíb  rende  red  hardy 
enougb  fo  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate 
ín  the  open  air  ¿  for  being  graited  upon 
ítocks  of  the  lame  fort  that  are  hárdy, 
i  fie  gríií'ts  are  rtndered  mote  ca  pable  of 
enduríng  the  coid  \  as  has  bten  e^pe- 
ríenced  in  moft  of  our  valuable  fruits 
now  in  England,  whicb  were  formerly 
tranfplanted  hither  from  more  foutherly 
clímates. 

Methods  a/Grafting,  We  fiiaU  now 
give  tbe  metbods  of  grafting,  only  firíl 
obferving,  that  before  tbe  operation  is 
begun,  tne  followtng  tools  and  materíals 
ought  to  be  p«  ovidedj  *vi&*  ;t  í mal]  hand- 
fawj  to  cut  ofF  the  heads  of  large  ñocks  i 
a  good  flrongknife  with  a  thitk  back>  to 
make  clefts  in  the  ftreks  j  a  íliarp  pen- 
knife  to  cut  the  grafts  ;  a  grafting  dúf- 
fel,  and  a  fmáll  mallet;  baís  lítríngs 
or  woollen  yam  ¡  and  a  quantity  of 
clay,  which  íhould  be  prepared  a 
mpilfh  before  it  ís  ufed,  in  ilie  foU 
lovring  mannerí  get  fome  íbong,  fat 
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loam  5  t!i en  také  fome  new  ítone-horfe 
dung;  and  break  it  ín  ainongft  the  loam  $ 
if  yon  cut  a  lítele  ftraw  or  hay  very 
ímalt,  and  mix  amongft  ít,  the  loa m  wili 
.  >  hold  together  thc  better  i  and  if  there 
be  a  qiiantity  of  falt  added,  it  wili  pre- 
vent  the  clay  from  dividing  jii  dry  wea- 
lhcr¡  this  compon  nd  íhould  be  well  liír- 
red  together,  and  water  put  to  it  in  the 
man  ne  r  or"  makiog  mor  tur  ;  after  which 
,  it  íhould  be  moiítened  afreíh,  and  ftírred 
every  other  day  5  hut  ít  oúght  tb  be  re- 
memberedj  that  it  íhould  not  be  expofed 
to  the.;éoft*,  or  to  drying  winds.  Of 
late  years,  fome  have  made-  ufe  of  ano- 
ther  compofttion  for  graf  ring,  which  the  y 
have  found  to  aníwer  the  íntemíon  of 
keeping  out  the  a  ir,  better  tlian  the  clay 
jüít  preferibed.  This  is  compof'ed  of 
turpeníme*  bees-wax,  and  roftn,  meited 
together,  which  when  of  a  proper  con- 
fiten ce  j  may  be  put  on  the  ííock  round  h 
the  graft,  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  clay 
is  uíüally  appliedj  and  thcu&h  it  be  not 
above  a  quarter  of  an  incb  thick,  yet  it 
wili  keep  out  the  a  ir  more  effeclualiy 
than  the  cby ;  and  as  coM  wili  barden 
ir,  there  is  nd  danger  of  its  beíng  hurí  by 
froít,  which  ís  ver  y  apr  to  cijujff  the  clay 
to.  cleave  aud  fpmetinj.es  ftdl  offj  and 
when  the  heaí  of  fumjmer  cernes  on,  this 
mixture  wili  mtlt  and  fall  cff  wítbout 
any  troubJe  j  but  you  muít  be  cardwl  not 
-  to'apply  ittoo^hotj  left  you  injute  the 
graft, 

Tnere  are  fe  ve  ral  wsys  of  gtafting, 
the  principal  oí  which  are  the  follow- 
ing. 

Graftíng  in  i  be  rind,  alfo  called  crown- 
gjrafting,  and  íhoulder-grafting,  is  pnly 
pioper  íor  large  trees,  where  ei'chejr  ihe 
héad  of  the  large  br anches  are  cut  cff 
horízontally,  and  two  or  fonr  cions  pnt 
in,  accordii>g  to  the  fize  of  the  branch  or 
ílem  :  in  domg  of  ihis  ihe  cions  are  cut 
fíat  on  one  fide,  wítli  a  ílioulder  to  reíl 
ii  pon  the  crown  of  the  ítock  j  then  the 
rind  of  the  itock  muíl  be  raitéd  up,  to 
<idmit  ihe  clon  to  enter  about  two  inches 
between  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  the 
jlock,  fo  2s  thc  íhoulder  of  the  cion  may 
nie^t,  and  clofely  join  thc  crown  of  the 
ítock  $  and  after  the  numher  of  cions 
are  inferted,  the  whole  crown  of  tbe 
ftock  ilion  Id  he  well  clayed  over,  leavíng 
two  eyes  of  the  cions  uncouered.  Thts 
method  of  ^raftsng  was  furmerly  much 
more  in  praclíce  than  it  is  at  preferir  3  ii$ 
¿ifeontinuance  was  occahoned  by  the  iU 


1  fuccefs  wítb  which  it  has  been  attenjftf 
fiom  the, cions  being  frequeiUly  blow 
out  by  ftrong  winds,    after  tbey  h! 
made  large  íhoots  ;  which  has  fometW 
happened  after  they  have  had  íive  w¿ 
yeai  s  growih  \  fo  that  when  e ver  this  me 
thod  is  praaííéd,  there  fljould  be  ftates 
falíened  to  fupport  the  cions,  til!  tW 
have  ahnoft  covered  the  fíeck*  7^ 
method  oF  grafting  is  generaljy  perf^ 
ed  aboit  t  the  latter  end  of  Maich3  üv  ^ 
begihning  of  April. 

Cíefi  Graftikg,  alfo  termed  ñock  or  íIIn 
grafting,  is  prañifed  upon  ftocks  ortreei 
of  a  fmaller  íize,  from  an  indi  to  two 
inches  or  more  ín  dia  meter,  and  may  fe 
üféd  wíth  fuccefs  where  the  Hnd  of  ihe 
fíock  ís  not  too  thick.  This  method  of 
grafiing  ís  to  be  performed  in  the  jnonthj 
of  Pebfüary  and  March;  and  ¡ü  doing 
it,  ihe  bead  of  rlie  ílock  or  brahch  muit 
he  cut  oíF  wíth  a  flope,  and  a  ílit  made 

.  the  contrary  way  ín  the  top  of  the  flope, 
deep  enoogh  to  fe  ce  i  ve  the  cíqh,  which 
íliould  be  cut  íloping  Jike  a  wcclge,  foas 
to-fit  the  Üit  made  in  the  Itock,  btííig 
carefiíl  to  lea  ve  that  íide  of  the  ¿edge 
which  is  to  be  placed  out^ard,  iWitcJj 
thicker  than  the  oíher ;  and  in  pticting 
ihe  cion  into  the  ílit  of  the  ítock ,  gi eat 
<áie  nn/ft  be  taken  ro  join  the  rind  of  the 
cion  to  that  of  the  dock  ;  for  if  thefe  do 
not  uniié,  the  grafts  wili  not  fucceecli 
when  this  method  of  grafting  is  tifd  tu 
fíocks  which  are  not  lirón g,  it  wili  ht 
proper  to  make  a  liga  ture  of  bafs  to  pre- 
vent  the  ílit  of  ihe  ítock  from  opening^ 
then  the  wholc  íliould  be  cíayed  o  ver,  ís 
preven t  the  air  from  penen  ating  tht'ilit, 
fo  as  to  deMroy  the  graft?  5  ónly  Icaviíig 
two  eyes  of  the  cions  above  the  clay  Jor 
íliooting. 

Wláp  Grafting,  alfo  ealledtongue-gra^ 
ingj  is  molt  commonly  prafliftd  of  anj 
by  the  nnrlerymen  near  London,  efp- 
cially  for  fmall  í\  ocks?  beca  hit;  tlieciors 
mucíf  fooner  cover  the  flocks  ín  this  me- 
thod than  in  any  other.  This  h  per- 
forniíd  by  cuttíng  ofF  the  heada  oi  il:c 
ftocks  íloping;  there  mu  El  then  he  a 
notch  madtf  in  the  flope  toward  the  up- 
per  parí  downwardss  a  Jittle  more  than 
lialf  an  inch  deep,  to  receive  the  cioo, 
which  muít  be  cut  with  á  flope  upwarií, 
and  apart  leftín  this  fíope  líke  a  tong^i 
which  tongue  muft  be  infbi  tcd  ¡ato  tbe 
ílit  made  ín  the  flope  of  the  Rock,  as  | 
that  the  two  rinds  of  both  cion  and  M 
rnay  béequal  and  join  together  exafllyí  ■ 

ú        m  ■ 
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theii  there  íhould  be  a  íígature  of  bafs  to 
fallen  the  cion,  fp  as  that  ít  may  not  be 
eaíiW  difpíaced  5  and  afterwards  clay  it 
over,  as  ínihe  former  methods, 

'GrafTINGj  confié  in  grafting  a 
fine  fruitful  branch  upon  a  root.  The 
manner  of  performing  ir,  is  to  rake  a 
ffíaft  of  the  tree  yon  defign  to  propá- 
gate, and  a  fmall  piece  oí'  the  root  of 
inaEher  tree  of  the  famekmd,  or  very 
¿éár  it,  or  piece  s  of  roo  ta  cut  from  luch 
tree  as  you  tranfplant,  and  whip-graft 
them,  binding  themwell  together,  This 
tree  may  be  planted  where  yon  wouJd 
have  it  ítand,  for  the  piece  of  root  inri  II 
draw  fap  and  feed  the  graft,  as  the  ftock 
docs  in  the  other  methods. 

G&aFTING  by  approach,  See  Tna&ching. 

Efattchem  Graftim  g.  Se  e  t  he  articl e  I N - 
oculation. 

GRAIES>  a  market-town  of  EÍTexf  fltu- 
ated  00  the  river  Thames,  fe  venteen 
miles  eaít  of  London . 

GRAIN,  all  forts  of  corn,  as  wbeat,  bar- 
ley,  oats.  rye,  Gfí.  See  the  articl  es 
Cqrn,  Wheat,  &c.  „ 

Grain  is  aifo  the  ñame  of  a  fmall  weíght, 
the  twentíeth  part  of  a  fe  r  tiple  in  apo- 
thecaries  weighr,  and  the  twenty-fourth 
of  a  penny  weight  troy,  See  the  aríícle 
Wbight* 

A  gfain- weíght  of  gold-bullion  ís  worth 
twopence,  and  that  of  filver  but  half  a 
farthmg» 

Graiíí  alio  denotes  the  componen  t  partt- 
cíes  of  ftones  and  metáis,  the  veins  of 
wood,  &ct  Henee  crofs-grained,  or 
againft  the  gram3  ís  contrary  to  the  libres 
of  wood,  &c* 

GRAINING-B  o  AR  D ,  among  curríers,  an 
in flrum en t  called  alfo  a  pumnvel,  ufed  to 
gíve  a  grain  to  their  Jeather,  See  the  ar- 
ricie CüJtfcYING. 

GR  AMEN,  gr  as  s,  in  botany,  See  the 
anide  Grass. 

GRAMINEOUS  kerbs,  thole  with  nar- 
row  oblong  leaves,  without  any  pedicle. 

yptifflxaTmn,  the  art  of 
ÍJieakingand  wnting  any  language  witb. 
propriety. 

Gram  mar  Is  ufually  dívíded  intp  four 
paits,  orthography,  etymology,  fyntax, 
and  profody.  See  Orthographt, 
Many  are  of  opinión,  that  gram  mar  is 
anartor  fclence  antecedent  to  languages ; 
wluch,  accordíngto  them,  onght  tobe 
accoramodated  to  thefe  original  princi- 
pies, But  ¡üft  the  reverle  oí  this  is  true* 
teiguages  were  by,no  means  mide  for 
gramtaar,  but  that  for  them.  Itferves 
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to  teach  languages  to  thofe  who  are  ig- 
noran t  of  them  j  and,  therefore,  fiiould 
be  accomrnodated  to  the  genius  of  each 
language  ín  particular.  In  a  phtlofo- 
phical  view,  indeed,  there  are  íbme  cir- 
cumftjnces  indifferently  eííential  to  them 
all;  but  this  natural  agreement  ís  fo 
nmch  ahered  by  the  diíFerent  cnftoms  of 
varlous  hnguages,  as  to  be  for  the  moít 
part  uíterly  unknown.  A  j u ft  and  ex- 
a£l  method  of  grammar5  therefore,  can 
be  only  that,  which,  fuppoíing  a  lan- 
guage introduced  by  cuftom3  without  at- 
teinptíng  any  alteración  in  it,  fu  mimes 
certaín  obfervations  called  rules,  to  which 
the  methods  of  fpeakiug  ufed  ¡n  this  lan- 
guage, may  be  reduced  ;  and  this  coU 
Jeílion  oí  rules  ís  what  is  called  gram- 
mar* 

Gram  mar,  fays  lord  Barón,  ís  of  two 
kindsj  the  one  having  relation  to  fpeak- 
ing,  the  other  to  writíng ;  for^  as  Arif- 
toile  well  obferved,  woids  are  the  íigns 
or  marks  of  thoughts,  and  letters  of 
wordí,  See  the  articl  es  Language^ 
Letter,  Word,  &c, 
Accordíng  to  the  fame  noble  au thor, 
gram  mar  holds  the  place  of  a  conductor, 
ín  refpecT:  of  the  other  feí enees  5  and 
iho*  the.  office  be  not  noble,  it  is  eso 
tremely  necelfary  ;  efpecially  as  th=  fei- 
enceSj  in  oúr  rimes,  are  chiefly  derived 
fi  om  the  Jearned  languages.  It  ís  of  lefs 
ufe  in  maternal  languages,  than  in  learn- 
ing  the  foreígn  ones^  but  is  moft  of  all 
fcrviceable  ín  the  dead  ones,  or  fuch 
are  only  p  re  fe  r  ved  in  books. 
Pbilofophical  Grammar,  o n e  pro po fe d  by 
lord  Bacon,  not  n  pon  any  analogy  vvhich 
words  bear  to  each  other,  but  fuch  as 
íhould  diligently  examine  the  analogy 
or  relation  betwixt  words  and  things, 
He  difapproves  of  roo  curious  an  enquiry 
aboutthe  impoütion  and  original  etymo- 
]ogy  of  ñames,  This  he  thinfes  .an  ele* 
gant,  and  as  it  were  a  waxen  fubjeér, 
that  may  be  handfoinely  wrought  and 
twifted,  but  is  attended  wi th  4ittle  truthi 
and  ad van t age,  But,  fays  he,  ítwould 
be  a  noble  kind  of  grammar,  if  any  one, 
well  verfed  in  languages,  both  the  Jearn- 
ed and  vulgar,  íhould  treat  of  their  va» 
rious  properties  5  íhewing  wherein  each 
of  them  exceíled,  and  fell  íhort  :  for 
th  us  languages  migh,t  be  enriched  by 
mutual  cominerce  5  and  one  beautiful 
image  of  fpeech,  or  one  grand  model  of 
language,  for  jnílly  expreífíng  the  fenfe 
of  mankind,  formed,  like  the  Venus  of 
Apelles,  from  the  cxcell«ncíe$  of  feveralf 
9  E  And 
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And  tbus>  at  the  fame  time,  we  fhould 
ha  ve  fome  confiderable  marks  of  Ene  ge* 
iiius  and  manners  of  people  and  nations, 
frcm  their  refpécWe  langu ages.  Ste 
farther  remarles  on  this  fubjeól  m  Bacon's 
Doclríne  of  BeliVery,  St£V.  7. 
Gramm  ar  ís  slfo  nfed  for  a  book  contain- 
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tbere  is  no  neceflity  to  have  recourft  ta 
thefe. 

GRANADA,  a  province  of  Spam,  hmmá. 
ed  by  Amlaluíia  on  the  north,  by' Mur- 
fia  and  the  Medí  te  minean  en  thc  ejft" 
by  the  fame  fea  on  ihe  fouih,  and  hl 


Anda  lu  fia  on  the  wcft, 
íi^jj  the  rules  oí  this  art,  cnethodically  Granada,  the  capital  ríty  of  the provltice 
multitudes       oí  Granada,  in  Spain,  fitnated  two  ium. 

ííred  miles  fbuih  of  Madrid  ¡  weft  lorjg; 
3fl  4o/,  and  norih  la t.  37o  r^. 
Granada,  a  province  of  térra  firma,  in 
ibuth  America,  bounded  on  il>  Wthbj 
the  provinets  of  Cai  thagen^i  a-tid  St.  JVlsr- 
tha,  on.  the  eíiít  by  Vfene$u.éÍ¡i,  by  p0. 
poyan  on  the  louth,  and  by  Darien  qei 
líhé  w¿ft. 

Granada,  a  cíty  of  Medico,  iri  non!) 
América,  ficuaied  on  the  fide  of  the  (afee 
l$cáragua ;  weli  Jong,  Sc^,  and  north 
lat.  n°  8'. 
Grajo  ADA  is  alfo  tbemoft  foutheny  rf  tta 
Ca  ri  bbre-  i  fia  n  ds ,  ñ  tu  a  teH  one  h  uno1]  í  el 
fifty  mi  leí  (btithjwfeff  of  Barbad  oes :  weit 
lorg.  61o  30',  and  north  íat.  i?,'  ifi 
GRAJSíADÍÉR,  a  íoldícr  armedwiilía 
fwbrd,    a   firelock,   a  bayonec,  aM 
pouch   full  "oi"  hand  granadoes.  They 
weav  high  caps,  are  gtncrally  the  talhfl 
and  b  ri  fke  íl  fél  lo  ws  3  and  a  re  a  1  w  ¡13-  $  1  he 
fírft  nppn  al  i  atíacfcs. 
Every  bau^hon  of  foot  has  genernlly  & 
company  of  grenadiení  belonging  toit, 
or  elfe  fotir  or  íivé  grenadies*  bilonp  lo 
each  company  of  i  he  battalion  ,  which, 
on  occafion3  are  drawn  out.  and  forro  3 
company  of  themíeives.    TI: efe  alwaj$ 
take  the  righc  of"  the  battalion, 
Horfi- G R. E NADIE R  S,  caliet!  by  the  Frencli 
gr  anadiar  $  ^jolam}  or  ñying-grenadiers, 
are  fuch  as  are  mounted  on  horftbad:, 
and  flght  on  foot,:  their  exercife  ís  ike 
fume  with  the  oiher  gienadiers. 
GR  A  ÑADI  LLÓS ,  íbme  of  the  Carilte 
iíhndíj  fitunted  between  tile  iílanil  ofSt, 
Vmctntand  Granada  \  büt  foanconíiJit- 
able  that  no  nation  has  thon^ht  ihda 
worth  .poíTefííng. 
GRANADO,  a.hollow  ball  or  M\>ú 
i  ron  or  dther  metal,  abouE  two  tndiEi 
and  3  haif.in  diimeter ;  which  hting  ftll- 
ed  with  fine  powder,  k  íet  ob  fifé 
mesns  oí  a  fmall  fufee  íaí» en e¿S  ro  che 
touch-bolej  mítde  of  the  fame  conipofiíioo 
as  that  of  a  bumb  :  as  foon      tty.  ^ 
enters  the  üíhW,  it  burfts  into  many  p^ceí. 
inuch  to  the  damage  of  al]  that  ft^í 
near.    See  the  anide  Bo\:B- 
*     Thuafltts  obfei  ves^  that  the  firft  úmt  gr2' 


di^ííled  j  of  which  there 
víndeed,  but  few  good  o,ne$, 

Gp-aMMAFl  is  Ijkewife  uíed  in  a  fynony- 
ni  o  us  fehfe  with  elements,  as  a  geugra 
phical  o;rfi!ri?riar(  §f£"; 

C5 ft. A M IvJ  A R I Á K ,  one  that  ts  íkilled  ins 
or  jaches  grarnmar. 
An?ien¡Íy  the  ñame  gira  minarían  yvph  a 
tille  of  honeur,  literal ure,  and  erúdítron  \ 
beíng,  giVKn  to  ptrfons  acr.ounttd  leaj  ned 
in  any  ait  cr  facuby  >y  bate  ver.  Bnr  it 
is  othtrwiíe  nov.',  being  friq^ntiy  ufed 
as  a  tenn  of  reproach,  to  figílify  o  dry 
plodding  ptribn,  employed  about  words 
and  pbrafes,  b«U  inaitentive  lo  the  ti  ue 
beauíies  of  expreílloo  and  debeacy  of  len- 
timen t.  The  aiatieiit  grammariav!^  cafí- 
alto  philologers,  mu  ti  not  be  ron- 
founded  with  ihe  graíñmatiífsj  wbofe 
fole  bnfmefs  was  to  té'íich  chUdren  the  firft 
eiements  of  language,  Varro^  Cicero, 
MeíTala,  and  even  Julius  Csefar,  thought 
itno  di  ilion  onr  tobe  rarikéd  amonggram^ 
Tnari^ns,  who  bad  many  priviiegesgrant- 
€d  to  them  by  the  román  emperorf, 

GR AM M AT I C AL ,  in  general ,  fome- 
th  i  ng  belpnging  to  grammar.  See  the 
artíde  Grammar. 

GRAMMONT,  a  town  cf  the  auftríaint 
jNetherlands,  in  the  province  ofFIanders, 
fuuatsd  on  the  river  Dender  :  eaft  Iong4 
3?  50',  and  noith  lat.  50°  5 

GP.AMFOUNDJaboro'jgh^own  ofCorn- 
wall,  tbírty-eight  mütú  íbuíb-wett  of 
Latín cefion  :  we íi  iong,  5 41  hl^3  and  noith 
lar.  50°  ío'. 

Tt  fends  two  members  to  parliáment, 
GRAMPp"S,  ih  ichthyology,  the  engHíh 
ñame  oí  a  fifh  oí  the  dolpníñ  -kind,  with 
the  fnoiit  ttsrning  upwards,  and  broad 
fe  r  ra  te  d  tetth,    Ste  Djílpuinus* 
ORA  tí»  a  city  of  lower  Huñgary-,  flruat- 
ed  en  the  Dan}.ibe  ;  eati  iong.  18o  4c/, 
itórth  lat.  48*. 
GRANA  rhc;ía  and  tíglia,  i n  the  ma- 
teria medica,  ñames  by  which  the  purg- 
ing  graíns  cr  feeds  ofricinus  are  called, 
Thcy  are  violent  and  dangerotis  pnrga- 
ttyes,  preferibed  in  the  Inclies  in  rht^ma- 
tifrns  an  ■  drópfies  ¡  but  whilítfafer  and 
é^aliy  eñicacioua  medicines  may  be  had 
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'¿jjfóés  were  nied,  was  at  the  fiege  of 
Waditcndonck,  a  town  near  Gueldres  ¡ 
and  that  the  inventor  was  an  inhabitant 
0f  Ven  lo,  wht>,  in  making  an  experiment 
thereof,  oceafioned  two  thírds  of  that  cíty 
to  he  hui  nt,  the  fire  being  kindled  by  the 
fall  of  a  granado. 
GRANAR^*  buildtng  to  lay  or  flore 
corrí  i  ti,  efpecially  that  defigned  to  be 
k*pt  a  confiderable  time. 
Sir  Iieniy  Wotton  ad  vi  fes  to  malee  ít  look 
tovvards  the  north,  as  much  as  may  be, 
becaufe  that  quarter  is  the  cooleft  and 
moft  températe,  Mr*  Worlidge  obferves 
that  the  befl;  granarles  are  buílt  of  bríck, 
vmh  quarters  of  timbee  wrought  in  the 
infida  to  which  the  bosrds  may  be  nail- 
cd,  wíth  which  the  iníide  of  the  granary 
mnft  be  lined  fo  clofe  to  the  bricks,  that 
thei'é  may  not  be  any  room  left  for  ver- 
mine  to  íhelter  themfeJves.    There  may 
be  man  y  ílories  one  aboye  another,  which 
flioukl  be  near  the  one  to  the  other  5  be- 
caufe the  fhaHoiver  the  corn  lies,  it  is  the 
better,  and  more  ealüy  tíiméd; 
Same  have  two  granarles,  one  above  the 
oíliér,  and  fiM  the  upper  with  wheal,  or 
Other  cortij  ihe  upper  one  having  a  final  i 
hok  in  the  ftaor,  by  wbicb  the  corn  filis 
down  ínto  the  jower  one,  like  the  fand  in 
an  ho'ur-glaft  -7  which,  when  it  is  atl 
cume  down  inte  the  tower  granary,  is 
camed  upagain  imo  Ehe  upper  one  $  a.rtd 
by  this  mea  na,  is  kept  cominually  in  mo- 
tiun,  whkh  ís  a.  good  prcferVafíve  for  the 
corn.   A  lar  ge  gran  áry,  full  of  fquare 
wooden  pipes,  may  likewife  ferve  to  keep 
[    corn  Fram  heaung. 

In  ICent,  when  corn  is  firft  bronght  into 
granarles,  they  lay  it  about  half  a  foot 
thick>  tu rn  11  twice  a  week,  and  once  in 
that  time  fereeh  it,  for  the  fifft"  two 
momhs ;  after  which  thev  lay  it  a  foot 
i  thick  for  two  ínmiths  more,  turning  it 
once  or  twicé  a  week,  and  fereening  it 
propovrionably  according  as  the  weather 
j  ismoiftor  dry.  After  five  or  íix  months 
more,  they  Say  it  two  feet-thick,  and  turn 
it  once  a  fortnightj  fcrcenitig  Ít  once  a 
monihj  as  occaíion  reqnires.  AfteV  a 
year,  they  lay  it  two  feet:  antl  a  half,  or 
threc  feet  thick,  and  turn  it  once  in  three 
weeks  or  a  momh,  fereening  it  propor- 
ttonably,  When  it  has  laín  vo  ,years 
or  mprcj  they  turn  ií  once  in  two  momhs* 
and  (breen  itonce  a  ryuarter- .  And  in  this 
rnanner  they  pro ceed,  turning  and  fe  reen- 
111  g  it  atgreáter  or  fmaller  intervals,  ac- 
eojding  as  they  fin d  ít  in  bnghtnefs, 
HardptTi,  and  ddnefs  ¡  for  the  ofuner  the 
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graín  ís  furned,  the  betfer  k  uro  ve?,  For 
thís  pnrpole,  an  enipty  fp^ce,  about  a 
yard  wide,  is  left  on  a  11  fides  cS  the  room, 
and  another  at  íix  feet  díííance  throügh 
the  whole  arca,  ínto  which  eñipty  fpaces 
they  turn  the  corn,  as  often  as  neceífary^ 
See  the  anide  Corn. 
Before  the  corn  h  brought  i^to  granarles 
it  ought  to  be  well  cleaned  from  ímpun- 
tiea,  and  thoroughly  di  íed  j  for  it  is  ob~ 
fervable^  th^t  fuch  corn  fliccí-eds  befr. 
In  many  parts  of  Africa,  they  prefave 
corn  in  deep  píts,  made  in  dry  fandy 
ground,  or  even  the  folíd  rock  :  on  the 
floor  of  thefe  they  lay  a  bed  of  ítraw,  theii 
a  ílratom  of  corn  ;  after  that  another 
bed  of  ftraw,  "ánd  then  another  of  corn  j 
and  ín  thís  manner  they  proceed  till  the 
whole  is  filled  up,  takíng  care  to  place  a 
layer  of  ítraw  between  the  corn  and  the 
íides  of  the  pít. 

GRANATE,  or  Gaunet,  grMafm;  iá 
natural  híftory.    See  Garnet, 

GRANO,  a  term  bono^ved  from  the  frenchj 
of  the  fame  import  with  great* 

Gr and  assise,  h\  Jaw,  a  writ  tb  deter- 
mine the  rightof  property  in  a  real  aclion* 

Grand  cape,  or  C/iPB  magmum.  See 
Cape. 

Gramd  days,  are  thofe  days  in  the  fe  ve- 
ra] terina  which  are  folemnly  kept  in 
the  inns  of  cotnt  and  chancery,  <v¡%m 
candlemas-day,  afcenííoyi^d^y,  St,  John 
tlie  8apttít3  and  AlUfaínts-day, 

GílA^5D  distresSj  a  writ  that  lies  in  two 
caie?,  eíther  when  a  tenruit  or  deíendant 
is  attacbed,  and.  does  not  appe?r :  or 
where  he  has  appeared,  jf  he  afterwardá 
makes  default,  in  which  cafe  thís  procefs 
liüí  íníttad  of  a  petic  cape  ;  and  th.ereby 
all  the  goocfs  and  chatteis  of  the  defend- 
ant  ma^  be  diílratned  wíthin  the  county. 
See  the  aiticle  Disthes5. 

Grand  Jury,  is  the  jury  who  ñnd  bilis 
of  intiiéhncnt  before  iuEHres  of  peace  and 
gaol-dtlivet  y3  or  oí  oyer  and  tciminer, 
Éfr,  againft  any  ofendéis  that  may  be 
tried  for  the  fa£L 

GRANDE,  a  branch  of  the  river  Níger^ 
in  A  frica  j  which  difebarges  it  felf  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  1 50  wtft  long.  and 
IIo  north  iat. 

GraíTde,  is  aífo  a  river  of  Brafil,  in  the 
province  of  í)el  Rey,  in  fouth  America* 
whicíi  difeharges  itíelf  into  the  Arjantic 
ocef^nj  in  gip  weft  long;  ahd  3  a0' fouth  íát* 

GRANEEEj    a  de%nation   given  to  a 
robiennan  of  Spain  or  PoruigaL 
Tht  grandees  are  fuffered  to  be  covered 
before  the  kiíigs  who  treats  them  like 
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prlnees,  ftüing  them  Illuftrious,  in  bis 
letters  j  and  in  fpeaking  to  them,  or  of 
them,  they  are  ííyled  Eminences. 
GRANDENTZ,  or  Graudentz,  a  cíty 
of  Foland,   forty-two  miles  fouth  of 
Dantzickr   eaft  Jongit.  19°,  and  north 
lat.  53o  30'. 
GRANDPRE,  a  town  of  Champaign,  in 
France,   thiny  miles  eaft  of  Rhtrims  : 
eaft  lon£.  4*  56',  and  npith  iat,  49o  18'. 
GRAN  GE  >  a  houfe  or  farm,  not  only  fur- 
niíhed  wíth  neceíTary  places  for  all  man- 
ner  of  huíbandry,  as  ftables  for  horfes, 
ftalls  for  cattle,  &c.  but  where  there  are 
grananes  and  barns  for  com,  hay-Iofu, 
Éfr.    And  by  the  giant  of  a  gnmge, 
fuch  places  will  pafs,  whhout  being 
particularly  mentioned* 
t*RANICUS,  a  little  river  near  the  Hd- 
lefpont,  ín  the  Uftév  AGa,  where  AUx- 
ander  fought  the  firft  battle  with  ihe  for  ees 
.  of  Darius, 

GRANIFEROUS  FODSjamongherbali^ 
thofe  that  bear  fniall  feeds  like  grain, 

GRANITE,  granito,  in  natural  hiítory, 
a  diftinft  genos  of  ftones,  compofed  offe- 
parate  and  very  large  concretions  ruddy 
compaóled  together,  of  great  hardnefs, 
giving  fire  with  fleel,  not  fermenting  wíth 
acíds,  and  flowly  and  imperfecliy  calcin- 
ante ín  a  great  fire. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  fpecies  i 
1,  The  hard  white  granüe,  with  black 
ffjotSj  eommonly  called  moor  ltone:  this 
is  a  very  vahiable  kind,  confifting  of  a 
beautíful  congeries  of  very  variouíly 
coriftiiicled  and  difieren  tly  colon  red  par- 
tí el  es,  not  diffufed  among,  or  mnníng 
¡nto  one  another  but  each  puré  and  di- 
ftincl,  tbough  firmiy  adhcñng  to  which- 
ever  of  the  others  it  cpmes  In  cornac!:  with, 
and  forrníng  a  very  fii  m  mafaí*:  it  is  müch 
ufed  in  London  for  the  fteps  of  public 
buildingSj  andón  oiher  occafions  where 
great  ífr  ength  and  hard  neis  are  required. 
a.  The  hard  red  granire,  variegated  wiih 
black  and  white,  and  commón  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia*  p  The  país  whíülh  gra- 
nite,  variegated  with  black  and  yellow, 
Tbis  is  fometimes  found  ín  (trata,  bnt 
more  frequentJy  in  loofe  nodulo  and  is 
ufed  for  pavíng  the  ftreets.  ' 

GRANTVOROÚS,  an  appellation  gíven  to 
animáis  whích  feed  on  cor  ti  or  feeds. 
Thsfe  are  principaíly  of  the  bird-kind, 

GRANT,  in  Jaw,  a  con vey anee  in  writing 
of  fuch  thing^  as  can  not  pafs  or  be  con- 
vtyed  by  word  only  5  focb  are  rents,  re- 
verfionsj  fervicesj  advowfons  in  grofs, 
lithes? 


The  per  fon  niakíng  fuch  a  con  vey  atice  fs 
caEled  the  grantur,  and  he  to  whonnht 
grant  is  made,  the  grantee. 
A  grant  has  ufually  the  words  gi^  mii 
grant \  which  in  a  deed  of  whatlici 
in  grant,  wil]  amount  either  to  a  gift 
grant,  feoffmen^  or  releafe,  Éf^  and  ac- 
cordingly  may  be  pleaded  i  tliougb  to 
every  good  grant  it  ís  reqúifite  that  there 
be  a  grantoi  j  or  perfon  abie  to  give  j  t 
grantee,  capable  of  the  tliing  granted  - 
fome tli  i  ng  g ranttd,  as  g r an table  5  rh at  it 
be  done  ín  the  manner  the  iaw  requiregj 
and  that  there  be  an  agreement  to,  and  an 
acceptance  of  the  giant  by  hím  to  whom 
mades 

When  perfon s  ?io?i  Jante  memoria  make 
grants,  they  may  be  good  as  to  then-,. 
felves,  though  voidable  by  tlieír  heírs^ 
feV,   and  notwithítanding  infants  and 
femé  coverts  are  prohibí  te  d  hy  law  to  he 
grantors,  yet  they  may  be  g ramees; 
however^  an  infant,  when  at  hU  futí  age, 
may  difagree  to  bis  grant,  and  the  huf- 
band  to  that  made  to  his  wife.  Ai]  giants 
are  expounded  according  to  the  fubÜance 
of  the  deed  in  a  reafonable  fenft,  and 
agreeabl  e  to  the  inten  t  of  the  parties,  In 
cafe  a  perfon  grants  a  rent-charge  outof 
laod,  and  he  has  then  nothing  ín  the  fanií, 
admitung  he  afterwards  purdiafes  tb* 
land,  nevertbelefs  the  grant  is  void.  And 
the  law  docs  not  allow  of  grants  of  litle; 
only,  or  ímpei  fccl  intereft,  or  of  things 
that  are  mere] y  f ature,    Likewife  gnnti 
may  be  voíd  on  account  of  uncertainty, 
Impofiibility,  being  againft  the  Jaw,  &c. 
Grant  of  the  king  is  good  for  himfdí  and 
his  fuccefTors,  though  they  are  notnamcd 
therein  :  but  the  kíng  may  not  grant 
away  an  eflate-taíl  in  the  crown4 
A  grínt  tendíng  to  a  monopoly  cannot 
be  made  by  the  ktng,  Lo  the  detdment  of 
the  intereft  and  Jiberty  of  the  (übjeílj 
neither  can  ihc  king  make  a  grant  non 
obftante  asi  y  ñ  a í  u  t  e ,  m  a  de  or  to  be  made  \ 
for  if  he  doe?,  ir\y  iubfequent  fta tute  pro* 
híbiting  what  is  gi  anced  will  he  a  revoca- 
tion  of  the  grant ;  yet  there  may  be  a  non 
obflante  to  a  forme r  grant  made  the 
king,  where  he  has  be  en  deceived  i  11  fuch  , 
grantj  as  where  it  contains  more  tban 
what  was  i n tended  to  be  granted,  or  there 
i  si  any  deceit  in  íbe  confidmtíurjj  &c.  bjf 
which  the  firft  grant  becomes  void* 
GRANTHAM,  a  borongh  towrj  of  Im- 
colnÚiire,  twenty-two  miles  fouth  ofí-in* 
coln. 

It  fends  Ewo  raembers  to  pailínment, 
GRANVJIXEj  a  porMosvn  of  Norman- 
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jy  from  whenee  the  noble  famMy  of  Car- 
ter'et  take  the  title  of  earl. 
GE ANUL ATE  D,  fomethmg  that  has  un- 
dergone  gramilation,  See  the  next  artide« 
GR  ANUI*  AT  ION,  accojrding  Co  Cramer, 
is  the  reducing  metáis  to  fmall  particles, 
íd  oíder  to  pro  m  oté  th  eir  fu  fi  o  n  a  n  d  mi  x- 
rture  with  other  bodies, 
This  ís  more  eoarfely  done  in  the  wet 
wav>  by  means  of  running  them  into 
water  through  a  new  broom,  or  rolling 
them  about  in  a  hollow  cy  I  i  nder  contri  ved 
on  purpofe :  but  the  nicer  and  finer  is  the 
dry  method,  by  means  of  a  wooden  box 
chalked  wi  tilín .  Lead  is  very  nicely  gra- 
no lated  thís  way,  and  is  to  be  done  in 
the  followiug  manner, 
Put  a  quantiry  of  lead  into  an  Iron-ladle, 
and  mílt  it  ílowly  over  a  gentle  tire  ^  fo 
foon  as  it  is  perfeftly  liquida  pour  it  into 
a  round  wooden  box,  with  a  wooden  co- 
ver  nicely  fitted  to  it  5  and  let  both  that 
and  the  cavíty  of  the  box  be  well  rubbed 
over  with  challe ;  íhut  the  box  immedt- 
atdy  when  the  melted  lead  is  ín,  and 
íhake  it  violen  ti  y,  fo  that  the  metal  with- 
Ín  may  be  agitated  forcibly  againíl  aíl 
parts  of  the  box,    Continua  thís  agita* 
tion  ti  1 1  the  metal  is  cold,  and  on  open- 
ing  the  box,  yon  may  find  the  greateft 
parí  of  it  fínely  granulated,  or  commí- 
nuted  into  very  fmall  poious  grains.  Let 
the  chalk  that  adheres  to  tbefe  grains  be 
rubbed  oíF,  and  then  fift  them,  to  make 
them  of  an  equal  fize. 
Lead*  tin,  and  brafs  are  the  moft  pro  per 
metáis  for  this  procefs,  fin  ce  thefe,  when 
ready  tomelt,  arealwaysextremely  brittle, 
fümewliat  líke  wetted  fand-    This  fort 
of  granularon,  therefore,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained  from  fuch  metáis  as  are  the  more 
te  nado  us  the  nearer  they  come  to  fufion, 
as  goldj  filver,  &c.  for  which  rea  fon 
tbefe  can  only  be  granulated  the  other 
and  coaríer  way,  by  means  of  water. 
GRANULOSE  roots,  thofe  oompofed  of 

fmall  knobSj  like  grains  of  coi 
GRAPE,  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  <vit¡s*  See 
the  articíe  Vine. 

Thofg  kínd  of  grapas  which  are  thin- 
íkínned,  grow  fooner  ripe  than  others, 
and  will  thrive  in  a  températe  el  i  mate, 
•  where  the  others  will  not*  If  it  happen 
that  grapes  are  ftmck  with  haii  at  the 
time  that  they  are  large  and  near  ripen- 
ing,  they  never  become  ripe  at  all,  but 
haiden,  and  fo  remain.  See  WiNE, 
The  beft  fort  of  grapes  are  the  white  and 
fweet  grapes  with  a  tender  íkin,  and  with - 
m  ¿ignes,  -  It  b  faid,  that  ihis  fruit, 
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when  ripe,  ís  of  an  hot  and  moift  na  ture, 
very  fattening,  refreíhing  an  inflamed 
liver,  provokíng  orine,  and  good  for  the 
íromach  ¡  yet  beíng  windy,  they  difturb 
the  entraíls,  fo  that  they  are  beft  eaten  ba- 
fore  meáis,  or  el  fe  with  pomegranates, 
and  other  fharp  fruit:  but  if  for  a  few 
days  they  are  hung  ups  they  will  lofe 
thetr  windinefs  and  become  better.  See 
the  article  Raisins* 

The  juice  of  the  agreft3e4  or  unrlpe  wiid 
grapes,  is  the  omphacinum  of  the  an- 
tientSj  as  their  oleum  omphacinum  wa* 
theexpreífed  oil  from  the  unripe  olives. 
They  ufed  to  expofe  the  grapes  to  the 
fun  for  fome  days,  and  then  prefs  out 
their  juice  into  large  vats :  and  in  the 
time  of  Di  oí  cor  1  des,  they  ufed  to  Jet  it 
ítand  open  in  them^  expofed  to  the  fun, 
till  moíl  of  the  humídíty  was  exhaled, 
and  the  remainder  infpiíTated  into  a  rob,  a 
form  much  ufed  among  the  antients. 
This  is  reckoned  a  cooler ¡  but  has  no 
place  in  our  prefent  pharraacy. 
GR  AP  H  O  ME  TER ,  a  mathematicaí  ¡n- 
ftrument,  otherwife  calkd  a  femi-circ!e> 
the  ufe  of  which  is  to  obferve  any  angíe, 
whoíe  vértex  is  at  the  canter  of  the  ínfkn- 
ment  ín  any^  plañe  (though  it  is  moft  com- 
monly  horizontal,  or  nearly  fo)  and  to 
find  how  many  degrees  it  contains* 
The  graphometer  is  a  graduated  feiní- 
cirde  ABC,  made  of  wood,  brafs,  oc 
the  like,  and  fo  fixed  on  a  fulcrum  G  H, 
by  means  of  a  brafs-ball  and  focket, 
that  it  eafily  turns  aboutj  and  retains  any 
fituation.  It  has  two  íights  fíxed  on  its 
diameter  A  C,  and  at  the  center  the  re  is 
com monly  a  magnetical  needle  and  cora- 
pafs  in  a  box.  The  re  íá  likewiíe  a  iriove* 
able  ruler,  or  índex  E  D,  with  twoíjghts 
Pj  F;  which  turns  round  the  center,  and 
retains  any  íituation  given  it,  See  píate 
CXVIIL  fig,  2.  n&  1.  and^. 
To  meafure  by  this  inftrument  any  angle 
ACB  {ibid.  n°  3.)  in  any  plañe,  and 
comprehended  between  the  ríght  ünes 
A  C  and  B  C,  drawn  from  two  poínts 
A  and  B,  to  the  place  of  ftation  C.  Let 
the  graphometer  be  placed  at  C,  fup- 
ported  by  its  fulcrum  f  and  Jet  the  im- 
moveable  fights  on  the  diameter  of  the 
ínftrument  JD  E,  be  direñed  towards  the 
point  Aj  and  likewife  while  the  in- 
ftrument  remains  immoveabie,  let  the 
%bts  of  the  rul  er  F  G",  which  is  move- 
able  about  the  center  C,  be  direíted 
to  the  point  B,  Now  it  is  evident,  that 
the  moveable  ruler  cuts  ofT  an  arch  I>  Ht 
which  is  the  meafure  of  the  angle  ACB, 

fought, 
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fon gh U  Moreo ve r,  by  the  fame  me tho á t 
the  inclinación  of  B  E,  or  of  F  G,  may 
be  objerved  with  the  meridian  líne,  which 
is  pomted  out  by  the  inagnetic  needJe  in- 
clüffcd  in  the  box,  and  moveable  abüut 
the  center  of  the  inriru  inent. 

GRA.PTOLÍTHU3,  iu  natural  hiftory,  a 
ñame  given'by  Linnseua  to  a  kínd  of 
ítone,  referabiing  a  gcographical  map, 
found  in  Scandinavía. 

GRAFNELS,  a  fort  of  anchors  wsth  fonr 
fíooks,  fer v i n g, f or  boats  to  r id e  by. 
There  i  salió  a  kind  callad  fire  and  chain- 
grapnels,  made  wjtb  fonr  barbed  claws 
inftead  of  íkoks,  anduíed  to  catch  ho]d 
of  the  eneínies  ngging>  01*  any  otber  part, 
ín  order  for  boardíng  them*  See  píate 
CXXÍ...fig>  i. 

GR ASS,  gr**meti¡  in  botany>  &c,  a  ñame 
given  to  fe v eral  díñinft  plants,  as  the 
agroftis  or  couch-graís,  the  briza  or 
qua  c  km  g~  grafs,  Under  the  term 

grafs  are  alfo  compre  hended  al!  manner  of 
Lerbaceons  plams  ferving  for  the  food  of 
cattle,  as  el  o  ver,  rye  grafs,  ©V. 
Tbe  beít  fea  fon  for  fowing  gvafs-feed  is 
the  laiter  end  of  Auguít  and  the  begin- 
uíng  of  September,  that  the  grafs  may  be 
^'ell  rooted  befo  re  the  fe  oír  fets  in,  which 
Is  apt  to  turn  the  plante  out  of  the  ground 
when  not  well  rootetH  Thís  feed  fhould 
be  fown  ín  moííi  weather,  or  when  there 
is  a  profpecl  of  íhowers  j  but  where  thfo 
camiol  be  peí  forra ed  in  autumn,  the  feeda 
may  be  fown  ín  the  fpriog,  abom  the  lat- 
ter  end  of  March*  if  ¡he  feafon  pro  ves  fa- 
Tourable, 

Som  e  people  mix  cío  ve  r  an  d  rye  -  grafs  feed  s 
Zogether,  aüowing  ten  pounds  of  clover 
and  one  buChel  of.  rye -grafs  to  an  riere  ; 
bul  thís  is  on!y  to  be  done  where  the  lana* 
h  defigned  to  remain  but  three  or  four 
years  in  pafture,  beca  ufe  neither  ofihefe 
Icmds  are  of  long  dura t ion  5  fo  that  where 
the  land  is  deíigned  to  be  taid  down  for 
many  years,  it  will,  be  procer  to  fow  vvitb 
the  graís-feeds  fome  whire  trefoil,  or 
riuteh  clover,  whrch  is  an  abrdiitg  plant,* 
and  ípreads  cloíU  to  the  í'urface  of  Lhe 
groitnd,  rendir^  forth  rootíí  at  every 
¡oin^  aiid  m.ékés  tbe -cloffíl rjward  of  anya 
and  is  the  fweeteft  food  foi  cauie  :  fix  or 
eighE  ^ounds  oí  rhis  fetd  íliould  always 
be  !bwn  Hfion  each  acre, 
The  land  on  whtofa  grafe-íeed  is  intended 
to  be  (bwn,  fhould  he  well  p)ówed¿  and 
c  lea  red  írom  tht  roj^p  of  noxtons  weeds, 
futh  as  couch-graft,  fern,  rüihé^  beatb, 
gorfe,  hroom,  reft  fiarr6Wi whichif 
leí  t  in  the  ground j  will  Ibón  get  the  better 


ofthegraf^ and over-iontíie land.  There- 
fore s  w  h  e  re  a  n  y  of  th  c  fe  we  e  ds  a  bou  níj  [[ 
wiil  be  a  good  method  to  plow  up  the  fut¿ 
face  i n  April,and  letitlieíbíiietiÉjetodry^ 
then  íay  it  in  finaíl  beaps,  and  bum  it; 
afiles  fo  produced  will  be  a  good  rnaruire 
for  it.    Eut  where  couch-grafr,  ftrn.  or 
reft-b  a  r  row  gro  w  thick,andthetrto  o  ts  nin 
farundergrourid,  the  land  íhould  beplqw- 
ed  two  or  three  times  pretty  desp  in -drt- 
weatheij  and  the  roots  careí  ully  harrowed 
ofFafter  each  plowing,  wnich  is  the  moft 
certain  method  of  deftroying  them. 
Be  fore  the  feed  is  fown,  (he  furface  of  the 
ground  flmnld  be  rnade  level  and  fine 
otSierwife  the  feed  will  be  buned  un- 
cqually.    The  qnantity  of  grafs-feed  ínr 
an  acre  of  land  is  ufualíy  three  büfhéls,  if 
the  feed  be  clean  \  otherwife  a  mucli 
greater  quantíty  mnfl  be  allowed  :  when 
the  feed  is  fown  it  muft  be  gen  ti  y  harrow- 
ed  in,  and  the  ground  rolled  with  a 
wooden  rol ler,  which  will  maíce  the  fu^ 
face  even,  and  prevé nt  the  feeds  being 
blown  ín  patches.     If,  when  the  grafa 
comes  npj  there  íhould  be  any  bare  ípots 
where  the  feed  has  not  grown,  tbey  may 
be  fown  agaín,  and  the  ground  rolid, 
whicb  will  rlx  the  feed^,  and  the  firft  kfnd- 
ly  íhowers  will  bnng  op  the  grafs. 
If  any  thiftles,  ragwort,  or  fu  di  othtr 
troublefome  weeds  in  the  followíng  fpring 
come  u  p  Híinong  the  grafs,  the  y  fhould  be 
carefuliy  cut  up  with  a  fpaddle  befóte 
the  y  grow  too  large  \  and  this  íhould  be 
repe^ied  two  or  three  times  in  the  fum- 
ín er,  which  will  effeclually  deftroy  them. 
As  to  grafs  pía  ts  and  green  ivalks,  they 
are  made,  for  the  moífc  part,  not  hy  fow- 
ing  grafs- feed }  but  by  laying  tui^fe  :  and 
indeed  tile  turfs  from  a  fine  common  or 
down,  are  much  prefeiableto  fown  grafs: 
but  if  waifcs  or  plaís  are  to  be  made  by 
fowing,  the  h-fl  way  is  to  procure  ihe 
feed  from  thofe  pa  (lores  where  the  grafs 
is  naturaíly  fine  and  ciear,  or  elle  the 
trouble  of  keeping  it  from  fpiry  or  benty 
grafs  will  be  very  great,  and  it  will  fcarce 
ever  look  handfomé. 
lu  orderto  íbw  grafs-waíkss  the  ground 
muft  bs  firíl  dug  ;  and  when  it  has  heeu 
ñrñ  drcíítd  and  laid  even,  it  muft  be  ver}1 
carefuliy"  raked  over,  and  aH  the  clbds 
and  íloíies  taken  oíf  and  then  cu  ve  id 
over  an  ínch  thick  with  good  mou3d( 
This  beirig  done,  the  feed  k  to  be  fown 
pretty  thick,  that  it  may  come  op  dofe 
and  ñiort  j  \t  imift  then  be  raked  ovef 
again,  to  cover  the  íeed,  tlsat  if  the  wea- 
ther  feould  happen  to  be  windy  it  may 
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flot  be  blown  away-  It  ouglit  alfo  ta  be 
otórveri,  ihat  where  grafs  is  fown  .n 
rjenSj  dtherfor  lawns  or  walks,  títere 
Luid  aíwayá  be  a  good  q.uanmy  of  the 
whitfi  uefoíl  or  dutch  clover  fown  wiih 
it  ■  for  tbís  wHl  make  a  fine  turf  much 
f00ner  than  auy  otber  fown  grafs,  and 
v/Ül  continué  a  hetter  verdure  than  any 
other  ofthegrafs-íribe, 
Ir,  oidei  to  keep  graís  plata  or  watks 
Bajidíbrtie,  and  in  good  order,  you  mrty 
fowin  autumn  frefli  feed  over  any  places 
that  are  wot.  vvel!  filied,  or  wheve  the 
gíafs  ta  ¡ea ti :  bnr  noth i ng Improbes  grafs 
fo  much,  as  mowing  and  conftant  rolU 

When  hirfis  laid  in  gardens,  it  is  a  ge* 
sera)  praclice  to  co^er  íbe  fui  face  of  the 
grounJ  under  the  turf,  either  wirh  fand 
or  very  popf  earth  ;  ilie  defign  of  thjs  is, 
tokeep  the  grafs  fine,  by  preventingits 
growing  too  rank,  Thís  is  proper  enoúgh 
for  very  rkh  ground,  but  it  is  not  fo 
for  fuch  land  as  is  but  míddlíng,  or  poor  ; 
for  when  chis  praclifed  in  fuch  places, 
the  graís  will  foon  wear  out  and  dccay  in 
patches, 

Wben  turf  ts  taken  from  a  common  or 
dewti,  luch  ought  to  be  choíen  as  ís  free 
iVom  wceds  :  and  when  it  is  defign  ed  to 
iemaín  for  ytais  wíthoüt  renewing,  a 
drifliog  Ihpuld  oe  latd  upon  it  every  other 
ym'j  tither  of  very  voltea  dung,  afhes, 
or  where  it  can  be  eafily  procuren^  very 
rollen  ir.n  \  but  (befe  dreífmgs  fhould  be 
Jaid  on  early  in  the  w ínter,  that  the  rain 
may  wafli  them  into  the  groundj  other- 
wlfe  tbey  wüJ  oceafion  the  grafs  to  burn* 
when  tbe  warraíh  of  the  fu  minee  begins, 
V/ Itere  grafs  is  ib  dreíTed,  and  kept  well 
rollen"  and  inbwed,  it  may  be  kept  very 
beautiful  for  many  years  ;  hut  where  It 
is  mn  drefTed,  or  fed  with  íheep»  it  wiil 
rareiy  continué  handfome  more  iban  tight 
or  ten  yeai  S. 
GRASSHOPPER,  m  zooíogy,  a  fpeciís 
of  grylhis,  ft  cquent  in  pattures,  See  the 
anide  Gryllus. 

ífiefe  infeíts  fo  me  ti  mes  infeft  particular 
placée  ín  prodigious  fwarms,  and  ear  up 
the  wliole  frnits  of  the-eartb,  ]ike  tbe 
devouiiog  locnfts,  Ses  Locusr. 
GR  ATI  AS  a  Dios,  a  cape  or  promon- 
tory  of  the  province  of  Hondura^  in 
México;  wdt  long,         nonh  iatítude 

pBATINQSj  in  a  íhip,  a  kínd  of  lettice- 
work  forsned  of  iedges  and  battins,  the 
íquare  holes  of  which  being  three  or  f^ur 
V8$m  V^de,  are  ípr  the  auxmt  fooüng 


of  men  o;rer  batcb-ways,  to  gtve  aír  he- 
lo w>  and  vent  for  the  frnoke  in  an  en* 
gagemenr, 

GR  A  FIOLA,  hedge  hyssop,  inbota- 
ny,  a  gemís  of  the  dhndría  monogynia 
dafs  of  pl^nts,  the  flywer  of  which  is 
mono^etalons  and  ringenc  ]  its  tnbe  is 
lo  11  ver  than  the  cup,  and  oí  angular 
figure,  and  the  Hmb  is  fmall,  and  dívid- 
éd  hiÉO  four  parts:  the  frnít  is  an  oval 
puintsd  caufule,  compofed  of  two  va  Ivés, 
and  coníaining  t*o  ctlls  ■  in  which  are 
included  numeroivs  fttiall  fetds.  Sorna 
erroneoufly  coníound  ir  with  the  digitaíis, 
or  fox-glove.  See  Digitalis, 
It  is  good  ín  dropiieSj  jan  nd  tees,  and 

"  other  chronic  compbints,  taken  in  inui-r 
fion  3  -and  though  a  rough  and  violent 
medicine,  operating  both  by  vomit  and 
ftool,  is  reckoned  a  very  powerfül  one. 

GHATÍOSA,  one  of  the  Azores-iílands  í 
weft  long,  29°,  and  noi  th  lat,  39  o. 

GRATZ,  a  city  of  Germán  y  9  and  capital 
qf  t3ie  dutchy  of  Stiria,  ííxty-five  miles 
fquth  of  Vienna  :  eaít  long,  15°  55',  and 
nortb  lat,  47o  20'. 

GRAVE,  in  mu  fie,  is  applied  to  a  fúund, 
which  ís  of  a  low  or  deep  tune,  See 
the  ai  t tele  Tune, 

.  The  thicker  ihe  cord  cr  fíring,  the  more 
grave  is  the  note  or  tone  ¡  and  the  fmalleiv 
the  more  acute.  The  gravíty  of  fon  nds 
depends  on  the  ílownefs  the  vibra tory 
motions  of  the  chord  j  and  thetr  acute- 
nefs,  an  Us  qnick  vibrations* 
Grave,  ín  the  i  tallan  mufic,  denotes  a 
very  grave  and  ílow  motion,  fomÉwbat 
faltar  than  adagio,  and  ílower  than  lar- 

Grave  accent,  jn  gramm.ir,  fncws 
that  the  voice  ís  to  be  Joweted  v  íts 
mark  Jlands  thus  \  See  íbe  artícle 
Accent# 

Grave  alfo  denotps  a  tomb.  or  fepulchfe, 
wherein  the  deaií  are  buried. 

G  ti  ave,  in  geography,  a  ítrong  city  of  the 
Metherlandsj  in  tlte  provínce  of  jdotcb 
Eraba nt3  eight  miles  fouth  ofNímeguen  5 
eaít  longitudei0  45',  and  norih  luLi^uda 
51o  50^ 

GRAVEDO,  in  medicínej  a  heavinefs  r:r  ,l 
p  a  í  n  t  n  the  h  ea  d ,  wb  i  ch  a  1  w  a  v  s  ateo  ni  « 
pañíes  a  catarrh.  See  Catarrh, 
This  word,  ítríclly  fpeakíng,  figo  i  fies  á 
catarrbal  afTeftipn,  in  which  therfí  ¡i  np 
aítnal  excietion  of  a  ferons  matterj  but 
only  a  congellion  of  ít,  with  iftá'gnatjoni 
It  is  frecjuently  underftood  in  the  íame 
fénfe  with  coryza,  See  COR-YXA. 
The  %ns  oí  a  gravedo  are  a  diiszintfs  and 
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neavinef*  of  the  head,  attended  wíth  tenfive 
and  preiTmg  pains,  which  fo  me  time  3  be- 
cpmes  violemly  pungent  and  as  it  were 
burning-,  a  remarkabJe  turgefeence  of  íbe 
veffrh,  thirít,  and  a  drynefs  of  the  mouth, 
an  d  unfound  ñeep  ;  and  final  ¡y  the  brea íl 
is  drawn  in  to  confent,  and  is  affli&ed 
wüh  a  tenfive  and  cpprefíive  pain* 
The  gravedo  is  a  fpecies  or  rather  fymp- 
tow  of  the  head-ach,  and  confequentjy 
is  removed  by  tbe  fame  means  ufed  againft 
it,  See  the  anide  Head-ach, 
GRAVEL,  in  natural  hiftory  and  gar- 
dening,  a  congeries  of  pebbles,  which, 
mÍKed  wiih  a  rtiff  loam,  makes  laftiilg 
and  elegant  gravel- walks ;  an  ornament 
peculiar  to  ovjp  gardens,  and  which  give* 
them  the  advantage  over  thoíe  of  other 
natíons. 

There  are  many  different  opinions  about 
the  choíce  of  ¿rave!  j  fotne  are  for  hav- 
ing  it  as  white  as  pofFible,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  walks  more  Ib,  caufe  them 
to  be  rotled  wUh  ftone-rollerSj  which  are 
often  hewn  ^y  the  mafons  fo  as  to  add  a 
wh  i  tenéis  to  the  walks  ;  but  this  renders 
them  troublefome  to  the  eyes  by  theirre- 
üeiling  tos  ítrongly  the  rays  of  Üghtj 
this  therefore  fhould  be  avoided,  and  ludí 
grave!  as  wíll  íte  fmooth,  and  refleft  the 
le  a  ft ,  fti  o  u  í  d  be  prefe  1  r  ed ,  Agai  n  ,  fo  me 
fereen  ¡he  gravel  too  fine,  but  thís  is  an 
error  j  for  i'f  it  be  caft  into  a  round  heapf 
and  the  great  ftones  only  are  raked  off, 
it  will  be  the  better,  There  are  many 
kfndí  of  gravel  which  do  not  bindj  and 
by  this  means  caufe  a  continual  troubie  of 
rolling,  to  Jittle  or  no  purpofe  :  as  for 
fuch,  if  tbe  gravel  be  loofe  or  fandy,  you 
íhould  take  one  load  of  ftrong  loam  and 
two  of  gravel,  and  fo  caft  them  well  to- 
gether, 

The  month  of  March  ís  the  propereft 
time  for  laying  gravel  ;  for  it  is  not  pru- 
dent  to  do  it  íboner,  or  to  lay  walks  ín 
sny  of  the  wmter-months  before  that 
time.  Jn  making  thefe  walks,  great  re- 
gard  muft  be  had  to  ihe  level  of  the 
ground,  fo  as  to  lay  the  walks  wíth  eafy 
defeents  foward  the  low  parís  of  the 
ground,  that  the  wet  may  be  eafily  drain- 
ed  ofT:  but  when  the  ground  is  level,  it 
will  be  pro  per  to  have  ímk-ftones  laid  by 
the  íides  of  the  walk,  and  at  convenient 
diftances,  to  Jet  off  the  wet ;  and  when 
the  ground  is  naturally  dry,  the  drains 
írom  the  fink-ítones  may  be  contri  ved  fo 
as  to  convey  the  water  into  fefípools, 
from  which  the  water  wíll  foak  away 
in  a  íhort  time  1  but  ín  wet  lands  there 
fhould  be  under- ground  drains,  to  con- 


vey tuc  w„w  on-,  e.tíier  into  pon[J 
duches,  or  the  neareft  place  proper  to  te* 
caí  ve  it,  c" 
Some  are  apt  to  lay  gravel-walks  too 
round  *  but  this  is  an  error,  becaufetW 
are  not  fo  good  to  walk  upon  ^  and  be 
jidesj  it  makes  them  look  narrow  -  0Xit 
inch  is  enough  in  a  crown  of  üve  feet , 
and  it  wíll  be  fufficient^  if  a  walk  be  teiJ 
feet  wide,  that  it  Jies  two  ínches  hmKer 
in  the  mitldle  than  it  does  on  each  tidti 
if  ñfteen  feet,  tbree  inches  ¡  if  twenty 
feet,  four  ínches  ]  and  fo  in  proponían, 
For  the  depth  of  gravel-walks»  fix  or 
eight  ínches  may  do  well  enough  j  arid 
a  foot  ín  thicknefs  will  be  foffitriejit  fDr 
any  j  but  then  there  íliould  always  be  á 
depth  of  rubbiíh  laid  under  the  gravel 
efpecially  if  the  ground  be  wet,  1 
Some  turn  np  gravel-walks  into  nd^s  \n 
December,  in  order  to  kili  the  weedsí 
but  this  is  very  wrong,  fince  it  never  anl 
fwers  the  end,  and  therefore  if  corftant- 
ly  rolling  them  after  rain  and  froft  wi]l 
not  efieclually  kilf  the  weeds  and  m0fí# 
you  íhould  turn  the  walks  ín  March,  and 
íay  them  down  at  the  fame  time* 
In  order  to  deílroy  worms  that  fpoil 
the  beauty  of  gravel  or  graís- walks,  fom« 
recommend  the  watering  them  by  water 
made  very  bítter  by  walnut-tree  lea  ves 
being  íleeped  in  it  i  but  if  ín  the  Jñft 
Jayíng  of  the  walks  there  be  a  good  bed 
of  lime- rubbííh  laid  Ín  the  bottom,  it  wül 
be  the  moft  effeclual  method  to  keep  out 
the  worms,  for  they  do  not  care  to  har- 
bour  near  lime* 
Gravel*  in  medicine,  a  terrible  difiemper 
"  ariííng  from  a  gritíy  matter  con  ere  ring 
into  fmall  flones  ín  the  bladder<    See  the 
article  StONE* 
GRAVELIN,  a  port-town  of  the  frertcK 
Netherlands,  twelves  miles  fouth-weíl  of 
Dunkírk, 

GRAVELLING,  a  mlsfortune  that  hap- 
pens  to  a  horfe  by  travelling,  occafiotietí 
by  gravel-ftones  getting  between  the  hoof 
and  the,  fhoe,  which  fetdín^  at  the  quick, 
there  feíter  and  fret-  It  is  cured  by 
taking  off  the  íhoe,  pícking  out  al]  the 
gravel,  and  afterwards  wafhing  and 
cleanííng  the  part  afFeéled  j  which  done, 
íheep's  tallow  and  bay-íalt  melted  to- 
gether,  are  to  be  poured  hotupon  it,  and 
the  íhoe  fet  *  on  again  5  and  at  two  of 
three  dreíEngs  it.will  be  healed. 

GRAVELLY  land,  or  foil,  that  abouná- 
ing  with  gravel  and  fand,  which  eafily 
admits  of  heat  and  moiílure  4  and  the 
more  ítony  they  are,  the  more  barm 
they  prove. 
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Tlie  beft  produce  bf  tliefe  lands  ín  corna 
rye,  whíte-oats,  brank  turneps,  &c, 
The  natural  produce  ín  weeds,  is  quick- 
grafs,  forre  1,  broom,  furze,  brakes,  heath, 
gfr.  The  beft  manure  is  mar!,  or  any 
fort  of  clay  that  wiU  diño!  ve  with  the 
froft,  cowdung,  chalk,  mud^  and  hajf- 
rotren  ftrawfrom  dunghills. 

GR  AVENE  C,  a  town  of  Swabia,  ín  Ger- 
many,  thirty  ipiles  weft  of  TJJm, 

GR  AVER,  in  ths  art  of  engrawíng,  a. loo! 
by  whtch  all  tbe  lines,  fcratche?,  and 
frWes  are  cut  in  ropper, 
Gravera  are  of  three  forísj  round-pointed, 
fqüaie-potnted,  andlozenge*  The  round 
are  the  beft  for  fcratching  witbal  ;  the 
ÍL|uare.poiníed  aré  for  cüttmg  the  largeft 
flrokes ;  and  the  Jozengc-pointed  ores 
for  the  moft  fine  and  ti  el  J  cate  ftrokes': 
but  a  graver  of  a  middle  form,  he  Uve  en 
tbe  rquareand  lozenge-pointéd,  w¡ü  make 
the  ftrokes  or  hatches  appear  with  more 
Jife  and  vigour. 

The  manner  of  making  the  gravéis  is  as 
fol  Ws :  pi  o vule  íbme  crofs*  bow  Ileel,  and 
procure  ir  to  be  beaten  out  into  ¿malí 
rud.%  and  foftened,  and  then,  wíth  a 
go<«l  fiJCj  iba  pe  them  as  yon  pleafe„ 
Tbis  beingdone,  heat  them  rcd-hot7  and 
then  immedia tel y  dfp  them  infoap,  whtch 
w]l  render  them  very  hará.  In  doirg 
tliís  obferVe,  that  íf  you  turn  your  hanci 
ntver  íbliule  awry  in  dipping  them  into 
theíospj  the  graver  wijl  be  crooked,  If 
the  graver  prove  too  hard>  Ja  y  the  end  of 
it  upen  red-lio t  eharcoal,  til!  itbegínio 
grow  yetlowifh,  and  aftewárdg  dip  it  in 
tatlow  (or,  as  íbme  fay,  in  water)  and 
it  wilE  ronghen  it.  Then  líaving  fhar- 
pened  the  graver  upon  an  oil  ftone,  ífrike 
tliepoínt  ot  it  into  a  puce  of hard  box- 
woo(f>  to  fake  gíF  the  ron  gime  fs  about  ¡he 
points  whieh.wafi  cau'ed  by  wbeüsng  it 
tí  pon  the  ftone»  In  the  la  it  plac:e,  touch 
the  edge  of  ilie  graver  with  a  file  5  If  it 
ajts,  it  Is  too  fort,  and  wiU  not  woik  ¡ 
but  if  it  wjj]  not  toutb  it,  íe  is  fti  for  the 
Work,  If  [be  point  of  tbe  graver  breaks, 
it  is  a  %n  that  it  is  tempered  too  hard  > 
but  it  wiJl  friquen tJ y j  sfier  a  ]¡rt!e  u  fe  by 
whetting,  come  to  be  well  conditioned. 

GRAVEStfND,  a  port^town  of  Kínt,  íi- 
tuated  on  the  fotithern  íhore  of  the  nver 
Thames,  twemy  miles  eaft  of  London. 

GKAVI^A,  acíty  anti  biíliop^  fee  of  the 
kmgíkmt  of  Naples,  twenty-feven  miles 
fouíh-weftpf  JBarri':  eaft  long,  17°,  and 
norrh  tat,  41°, 

Gfl AVINO »  or  Ekcravinc,  See  the 
artícleENGRAnKG^ 


GílAvrNGj  ín  the  fea-language?  h  bríng- 
ing  a  íliip  a-groundj  and  then  burning 
bfF  witb  furzej  reed,  or  broom,  all'  tbe 
filth  and  foulnefs  that  fticks  to  her  bot- 
tom  without  boardj  in  order  to  pay  her 
a-new. 

GR  A  VIT  ATION,  ín  phyfjology,  a  fpe- 
ctes  of  attraíiion,  or  the  tcndency  of  one 
body  towards  anotlier,  in  confequence  of 
its  gravity.  See  the  article  AttiTac- 
Tion  and  Gravity. 

Caafe  ofG r avitation.    This  indeed  is  fo 
diííicul:  to  be  arcounted  for,  that  Sir  Tfaac 
Newton  bímfelf  i*  cáutiou&'hovv  he  does  it* 
At  the  clofe  of  bis  Principia  he  tells  us, 
that  be  has  not  hirlierto  afíigned  rhe  can  fe 
of  gravity,  whlch  ís  a  power>  howevcr, 
that  pro  teeds  from  a  can  fe  reachí  ng  even 
to  the  cemers  of  the  fun  and  plan ets,  with-  y. 
out  loííng  its  vírtnej  and  that  acl??  not 
according  to  the  particles  of  the  furface, 
Üke  amechañicííl  C3iife3  but  according  to 
the  quanttty  of  folíd  matter  in  bodles  \ 
its  aélion  being  every  way  extended  to 
immenfe  diftances,  and  always  decreaf- 
ing  ín  a  duplícate  proportion  of  them* 
The  gravity  of  bodies  towards  the  Atnt 
be  further  fays,   is  compofed  of  their 
gravity  towards  all  its  partid  es  ;  and  ín 
gol n g  f rd éi  the  fti n %   decieaíes  ex acl I y 
in    a    duplícate  proportion  of  ihe  di- 
ftance  to  the  01  bit  bf  fáiürn  j  and  even 
the  fartheft  aphelia  of  the  comets,  if 
thofc  aphf  lia  are  at  refh    But  the  rea  - 
foh  of  thefe  properties  of  gravity,  I  could 
never  bitherto,  í'ays  Sir   liáac,  deduce 
from   pli^iomena  $   and  am  unwitlíng 
to   fi  ame  hypot heles  about  them  s  for 
whatever  is  not  deduced  (rom  phaeno- 
mena,  ouglu  to  be  called  an  hypothe- 
fes  i  and  no  fort  of  hypothefcs  are  alfow- 
able  ¡n  experimental  philofophy,  where- 
ín  propofuions  are  deduced  from  phíeno- 
menaj  and  raade  general  by  indntlionp 
Tbus  the  ímpcnetrabíliiy,  tbe  mobility, 
the  motnentum  ofbodjes,  the  lasvs  of  mo- 
tion  and  gravity,  were  difcovered  ;  and 
it  ísenou^h  that  gravity  íias  a  realexift- 
encFj  and  acls -according  to  ílícli  bv^^  as 
we  ha  ve  deüveredj  and  that  it  fufíkes  to 
produce  al!  tbe  mottons  of  the  celeftíal 
bodies,  and  of  oúr  fea.    See  the  ameles 

La*ws  vf  Gr  AViTAT|ON  are  as  follows  : 
i,  Iris  common  to  all  bodies,  and  inn- 
tual  between  them*  Tt  proportionai 
to  tbe  quantity  of  matter  in  bodies»  3» 
It  is  exerted  every  way  ^rom  the  center 
of  the  attraclíng  bodies  ín  rigbt-Hntd  di- 
xeílions,  4.*  h  decreales  as  the  fquares 
o  F  of 
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£r"  the  diñantes  i  n  crea  fe 
dy  at  A  (píate  CXVHI 
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thus,  if  a  bo- 
fig*  3')  orí  the 
earth1*  íorface,  diftant  one  femulia- 
rr>eter  from  the  cerner  C,  veigbs  36.00 
pounds,  it  wili,  ai  che  dtftante  of  2,  3» 
4,  5,6?  femídíarneters,  weigh  9.0c,  4.00, 
i  >  2  5 ,  i*4jfí  I,oó  pon  neis,  whlch  num- 
hevs  de  crea  Te  as  the  íqn&ies  oí  the  di- 
ftances  increafe.  The  iruíb  of  this  pro* 
pofition  is  not.to  be  had  from  ex  per  í- 
ments  j  the  ntmoft  dtílance  we  cenvey 
bodies  to,  from  the  fu  t  face  of  the  earth, 
bearing  do  proporción  to  the  ir  diíUnce 
from  íts  cerner,  hut  is  fufrkiently  clear 
from  the  metióos  obferved  by  the  heaven- 
3 y  bodies.    Ste  the  sitíeles  Central 

POTvCESj   COPERNICAN  SYSTEM,  &C* 

Henee  we  learri,  that  al  i  bodies  ha  ve 
gravity.  or  are  heavy,  and  tbat  thereis  r;o 
fu r h  tníng  as  a h í me  Jevííy  in  tfatpre  : 
aind  t>y ttie  íecond  law^  the  grávitaiiun  of 
all  borfíes  is  proportional  to  the  quanti- 
!  fy  of  ttatter  tbey  ce  nía  i  n  ;  and  henee, 
fince  bodies  of  equel  hulk  aie  found  ro 
have  unpqtiaí  cjuamities  of  mattérj  ít 
evídtntly  foliows,  that  a  vartmm,  or  fo- 
Jid,  void  of  matíer,  muir  neceffanly  exiíf, 
Htid  thíir  an  abfohi'e  plenum  is  a  doelrine 
nnphilafophical,  and  fqually  fallé  and 
ahíurd.     Seé  Lhe  articlts  Va  CU  l1  M  and 

Anb  from  ihe  thírd  law  ir  fbllowáj  that 
all  bodies  defcendmg  freely  by  their 
gravity)  tend  towards  the  earth  in  right 
lints  perpendicular  to  íts  finfacp,  and 
jvith  equal  velocitkes,  ahating  for  the 
rtfifbnce  of  tlieair;  as  is  tvident  (\orn 
the  iVcond  law  aboye,  See  the  articie 
Des  cent. 
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bnt  to  penetrare  into  their  fubflances,  j^j 
intn  that  of  all  othei  bodies,  even  to  theij 
centers,  to  a'ffefó  their  intérnal  parts  v?iif¡ 
the  fa.ne  forcé  as  the  externa!,  to  be  ob. 
ftrucled  in  ¡ts  aclíou  by  r>o  inrervening 
body  or  obftacle,  and  ro  adinit  of  no 
of  variation  in  the  íame  niatter,  biit 

from  íts  different  diítances  only  from  that 
to  whírh  it  gravitateSi 
This  aelion  of  gravity  on  bo<tíes  arifu 
from  it$  aítion  on  their  parts,  and  U  ih& 
agí? regare  ofíbefe  dítions  5  fo  the  graviV 
ta  ion  of  bodtes  aiuft  a  rife  from  the  gra* 
vity  of  alt  their  particles  tow-artis 
oiber.    The  weípht  of  a  hody  inwaidj 
the  eartl^  arife$  from  the  gravity  of  the 
parts  of  that.  body  :  the  ^ravity  of  a  moun* 
tain  to^vards  the  earth,  arifes  from  iha 
gravita  non  of  all  the  parts  of  the  májiü 
üío  towards  it  j  the  gravitatinn  1 F 
norrhern  hemifphere  towardí  tht  íbiahem. 
aiifes  fioni  the  gravhation  of  all  its  pans  ; 
towards  ít  {  and  if  we  ihppoíe  the 
divided  ínro  two  uñequal  Jeg men fí ,  the 
grauitarion  of  the  greater  towards  ttie 
leífer,  arifts  from  the  gravitatíon  of  all 
the  p'arts  of  the  greater  towards  the  h fíe* , 
In  the  fame  manner  rhe  gravity  o\  ih» 
whoie  earth,  one  parlícle  bein^  excepté, 
toward  that  particle  muft  arile  from  ihe 
qmnríty  of  gravitation  of  aü  the  oih 
particles  oF  the  earth  towards  that  partidt. 
Every  parttcle,  therefotfy  of  the  earib , 
gravíntes  towards  every  othfir  paiticlt; 
and  for  the  f¿mc  reafon  every  particle  ja 
the  íblar  Pyrlem  gravitares  towards  emp 
other  p?,riicSe  in  it. 
Céntír  cf  G  r  avitat  i  o  n.    See  C  &  rm*. 
Lhu-of  G  a  avitat  ioíí,    See  Líke, 


Agair,  íince  ihe  gravitar^on  is  aíways  as  Píaue  í/ Giu  vitatíon*    Sec  Plañe. 
the  quantity  of  ntattfr^  and  íaverfely  as   GRAVÍTY,  in  phyfio'ogyj   the  naturil 


the  iquaieof  the  diífanei-,  it  foDows  tbat 
vrere  the  infernal  pí*rts  of  the  1  arth  a  per- 
ftét  void,  cr  hollcw  conravity».  a  body 
plací  d  any  where  thercjn,  woutd  be  ab- 
ib! n te' y  ligbt,  or  void  of  gravity  :  bnt 
ftippoíiiig  the  earth  a  fbüd  body  thiough- 
cur,  the  gr? vítiticn  frem  the  fn rface  to 
the  cenrer  wdl  decreafe  with  the  di  lian  re, 
or  it  wíll  be  dneclly  proportional  to  the 
difíance  from  the  renter, 
Graviíation  f-enng  fouñd  by  mañy  expe- 
mnents  fínd  observa rions  10  s ííccl  all  tlie 
matter  of  bedies  eqirally,  we  have  henee 
more  rwfon,  la  y?  Mr*  M-cbinm,  to 
concttule  íts  tañí  ve  r  fltbty,  fmce  it  appears 
to  he  a  pO'Aír  that  a¿ls  nut  only  ar  the 
furfares  of  hof!itsT  and  on  íuch  boiíies 
as  are  removed  at  a  djítaijce  from  thtiTij 


t'  ndeney  of  hodies  towards  a  center, 
the  árdele  G¿  a  viTATiOíí. 
From  the  two  folíowing  obfervatíoní  vi 
rsot  only  leatn  that  gravity  is  univuflj 
and  iníepaiable  from  all  matrer;  In» 
that  it  is  an  aclive  prinripJe3  and  1  Lio  Aul 
general  for  conferving  and  recruíting 
marión. 

GravTry,  fays  Dr.  DefaguÜers,  úij  fe 
luoked  upon  as  a  properíy  of  malÉtí'i 
whirh,  thoogh  not  efu nriíl  rs  yet  uní- 
veifil,  a  n  d  i  n  o  n  e  f  en  fe  i  n  le )  w  a  bl  e  fs  cal 
it  $  that  is,  all  parcets  of  nütter,  h^* 
éver  modified,  or  all  hedíep,  hmi 
gt  avitation  or  attraclion  towards  orc 
anothei ,  as  well  in  l  efp^cl  of  the  liw 
ven] y  a-;  of  the  tcrreílrial  bodie?.  Ttí 
ttnrieney  of  heavy  bodíes  towards  w 
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*ctiter  of  the  earth,  being  owing  to  the 
farné  caute  that  makes  the  fim  and  planets 
tend  towards  one  another, 
The  i¿  intrü**  fay&  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
is  a  páflive  principie  by  which  moft  bo- 
dies  períilt  ¡ti  their  m  oí  ion  or  refr,  re- 
cÉÍve  ¡no  t  ion  1 11  proporrton  to  the  forcé 
Sinprefling  ir,  and  retlít  as  much  as 
they  are  refiftciJ.  By  this  principie  alone 
¿.¿ere  néver  cernid  ha  ve  be  en  any  motion 
m  the  wortd  j  Tome  other  nrindpal  was 
¿íceffiiry  f°r  f>ü.tt¡ng  bodíes  ínto  motíon ; 
for  From  che  varions  compofitíons  of  iwo 
niptións,  ít  is  certain  that  there  is  not  al- 
wavs  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  in  the 
wqrld.  Bilí  by  re  a  fon  of  the  tena.cíty  of 
$üíéf  the  auritioii  of  theíc  parts,  and 
íhewcaknefs  of  elalliciíy  in  folids,  nao- 
(ion  is  much  more  apt  to  be  loft  than 
got,  and  ísalwayg  upen  the  decay,  There 
15  tberefore  a  ntccífity  of  conferving  and 
recroi  rng  ít,  by  aítive  principies  ;  and 
fuch  is  the  trille  of  gravity,  by  which  the 
jjhoets  and  comets  keep  thcrír  motion  in 
their  orbsj  and  bedies  acquíre  great  mo- 
tion iit  faliíng, 

The  lame  phtJoiópher  obferves,  that  bo- 
die*  iminerferí-  in  flnids  have  two  kinds 
of  gx-aviiyj  the  ene  abfolnte,  and  the 
oílier  selalive* 

Ahfütote  gravity  t"  the  wh ole  forcé  where- 
wiih  a  hudy  rendí  downwaxds  ;  for  the 
bws  of  which,  fee  ACCELEUATIOíí, 
Descent,  and  OtiA v it  ation. 
Refative  gravity  is  the  excefs  of  gravity 
tvJierehy  a  body  fends  downwards  more 
ih^n  ihe  fluid  which  furrounds  ¡h 
]iy  the  tormer  kíitd  of  ehefe  giavitíes, 
laya  the  bit  memioned  philofopher,  the 
parís  of  fluids  and  of  all  bodies  gravi- 
tare in  their  proper  places,  and  by  th^ír 
jmnt  weighrs  compre  the  weíght  or  the 
vthúh,  For  every  whole  has  weight, 
its  is  t-vidciit  i n  vcíTrí«  filled  with  liquida  5 
íuirf  the  weight  of  the  whole  being  equai 
to  the  weight  of  al!  the  parts,  mult  of 
«'««Jfily  be  competed  of  them.  But 
builies,  bv  the  larter  kiod  of  gravity ,  do 
not  gravilate  in  their  own  places  j  tbac 
ht  do  not,  when  coinpared  with  one 
ajií  sljer^  pregravitate  5  hyt  mutually  hin- 
oerin|  eanh  vthers  endeavour  to  defceiid, 
they  remain  in  ttieír  places  as  if  they 
had  no  wetght.  Boúies  in  the  air?  which 
tl«  not  pTegiiavítates  are  thonght  by  the 
vulgar  not  ro  oe  heavy,  bnt  thofs  which 
Jiitgravitíítc  they  judge  lo  be  heayy,  fo 
Wti  thtf  air  dí^ts  not  fuppoit  them  $  (6 
that  the  weight  of  bodies  among  the 
Ití^ar  js  pr,iy  the  exceís  of  their  íüÍ 
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weight above  that  of  th e  air.  And  tbere^ 
forb  they  cali  thole  FhmgS  lighr,  whfch, 
betrjg  Jéis  heavy  di^n  the  air,  and  yield- 
IHg  to  its  greater  gravity f  itiount  up 
wards.  Bnt  thele  bodíes  are  only  com- 
paratively  Jigli^  not  ready  fo  ;  íat  they 
will  defeend  ín  vacuo.  Thns  boíites3 
which  by  rea  fon  of  their  greater  or  I&fs 
gravity  de  Icen  d  or  afeénd  in  water j  are 
but  comparativély  and  apparenrly  heavy 
or  Jtght,  and  their  cumpa  ra  h  ve  and  ?p- 
parent  levity  is  the  estcefs  or  deíeSI  wbe-re- 
by  theír  real  gravity  either  excerd^  ur 
filh  íhari  or  the  gravity  of  water.  I^ut 
what>iTer  bafítes  neither  defeend  by  pre- 
gravítating,  ñor  afcend  by  yielding  to 
one  that  pre  gravita  tes,  though  tht^ftilt 
by  their  real  weights  ín  ere  a  fe  the  weight 
of  the  wholf,  yet  comparativeiy,  and  ín 
a  popular  fenfej  they  do  not  weigh  tu 
water,  Hfnce, . 
Specific  Gravity  >  called  al  fo  relative, 
compara  ti  ve,  and  Spparent  gravity,  U 
that  by  which  one  bndy  h  faid  to  be 
heavier  or  ligtltér  thím  tmotfier  of  a  dif- 
ferent  kind  ;  ihus'  Uad  is  faid  to  be 
fpeciiicaSly  heavier  than  cork  becatife, 
fuppoíing  an  equal  bülk  of  each3  the  une 
wonld  be  heavirr  th^n  the  othei . 
From  henee  ít  fjUows,  that  a  body  fpc- 
cifically  heavier  than  another,  is  alfo 
more  denle ¿  that  is,  Cüntains  a  greaier 
qnantity  oí  matttr  under  the  fame  buík, 
because  bodies  weigh  in  propoition  lo 
the  quantity  of  matter  they  contain, 
If  a  folid  be  immeríed  in  a  finid  of  the 
fame  fpecific  gravity  with  itlelí^  it  will: 
remain  íUrpen  ied  therein  in  whatever 
part  of  the  fluid  ít  is  put  ¡  but  if  [lie 
body  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  fluid, 
it  will  íublide  to  the  bottotn,  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  body  is  fpecificHlly  Jigh -er 
than  the  finid,  it  will  riíe  to  the  top 
A  body  being  laid  on  the  furface  of  a. 
fluid  ípecifically  heavier  than  íticif  íinks 
¡n  it,  till  the  immerfed  part  takes  up  the 
quantity  of  fluid,  whofe  weight  *e  equal 
ta  that  of  the  whole  body  ^  nnd  a  body 
fufpended  ín  a  fluid  fjftriñcaJJy  íigh-er 
than  ítfelf,  lofes  a  p«rt  oí  its  weight 
equal  to  ihat  of  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  of 
ihe  fítme  huík.  See  the  article  Floid* 
For  rhe  method  oí  finding  the  v*rious 
comparative  or  IpeciMc  gravities  ót  i\uid 
and  folid  bodies  to  the  laít  degree  of 
3ccuracy,  fee  the  anieles  Hydéio- 
stat r cal  BallancEj  and  Hyoií.0- 

METER. 

We  íhall  h'ere  fnhjoin  a  tabíe  of  the 
fpecific  gravities  qí  metáis,  mineral?, 

ore?, 
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ores,  (ternes,  fof!iisf  animal  Tubftances, 
vegetable  fubibnces,  mifcellaneous  fub- 
ft  anees,  and  fluids,  coníidering  rain- 
gateras  1,000- 

A  Table  of  Specific  Gravities. 

i.  Of  Metals. 

Fine,  or  puré  gold          —  30,640 

Goid  of  a  guinea  of  George  IL  17,1.50 

Gold  of  a  moidore  — .  17,140 

Sil  ver  fine  or  puré        —  j 1^091 

Sil  ver  of  a  íli  i  J 1  i  n  g  of  G  e  or^e  II*  10,000 

Lead             —           —  n>3zJ 

Copper           —  — 1  9,000 
Brafs  caft  — 

wroughí:  —         *  8,000 

Steel  tempe  red            m  7*704 

Iron           —             »—  7,645 

Tin             —          —  7,550 

a»        mineral  Ores,  &c. 

Copper  ore               —  3>77S 

Lead  ore               *r-«  6,ftoo 

Biímuth.               ;  —  9j7oo 

Turbkh  mineral  — *  8,325 

Antimony  from  Gerrnany  4,000 

from  Hungary  4,700 

Speltar  — ■  7,065 

3 .    Of  Stonesy  Fojfihy  &c. 

Adamant  or  díamond  3,500 

A  pfeudo-topaz            «—  £,672 

hyacinth  — -  2,631  ■ 

jafper  ■ — >  2,tí6íí 

A  bohemian  granate        —  4, 3  60 

A  fwediih  gránale          —  3,978 

Onyx  ftone  2?5io 

A  confian                    —  3  ^90 

An  englilh  agale  "2,512- 

A  íujrcois  ftone            —  a, 508 

Sardachates  3*595 

A  i  piden  marcafite          —  4,589 

Rock,  cryftal  ^1^59 

Iceland  cryftal             —  2,720 

Lapfs  nephriticus  £^94 

^uJi         r  3,054 

.  hematites      V-  1 —  4,360 

calarninaris    ,  — *  5>ooo 

judaicas           \  < —  2,500 

jnanati  — 1  ■ —  2,270 
amíanthus  or  aíbeftos,  from 

Wñles  — »  2,913 

'Ditto  from  Itaíy  — ;  2,360 

Gl a fs  of  the  co  m  m on  fort  2,666 

FJint  _  — '          -r-f  2,542 

Black  italían  marble  — <  2*704 

White  italia n  ditto  — >  2,707 

A  fine  marble  —  3,700 
Another  ditto  from  Itaíy  — >  2,718 

A  pellucid  pebble  2,641 
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A  felemiis  — 

Mundíc,  orgoldfpar       —  ^p 

Kidney  ftone        —        ¿*  3,60o 

Bine  ftone         —          —  a,740 

Hard  paving  ftone  —  2j4Ía 
Burford  ftone  — > 
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Alabafter         —  — 
Rag  ftone  — 
Rotten  ftone  « 
Cop  peras  ílone  — * 
Chalfc         —  — ' 
Slate  — 
Oil  ñone         ,  ¿¿ 
A  hone  — 
'China  —  _^ 

Pie  ce  of  brown  ílone  bottle 
Fiece  of  wíute  ftone  rnug 
Tale  .        -  - 

of  Ven  íce  ™ 

of  jamaica.  i — 
Aimenian  bole  or  earth 
Common  fea  coaí  — . 
Ma  gnet,  or  load  -  A  on  e  of  Pen  fy  I  - 

vania  —      —  4,5^ 

Pie  ce  of  ftonehenge  very  hard  a¿¥|| 
di  tto  of  a  fo  fter  fort  a ,  ^ 

Biiltol  ftone  — 

4«        Animal  Subjiances. 

Bone  of  an  ox  —  1^55 
Ivory             -¿  — 

The  típ  of  a  rhinoceros's  horn  1,14* 

of  an  OK-horn  j,^ 

of  a  ftag's  horn  1,875 

Calculus  bumanus  — <  1,700 

Ditto             —  1,340 

Ditto      —       -  M33 

Ditto             —  hék 

Oyfteríhell                    —  aj^j 

Muresí'ftidl             —  5,35.3 

A  cockJe-íheli               —     -  %spQ 

Mother  df  pearl  i^fo 

A  pí  ece  óf  h  ard  fifti  -  íki  n  6 jF 

A  píece  of 'dried  fleíli  of  fiíli'  1,119 

The  quil)  part  of  a  featber  1,330 

5-  pf  Fegetabie  Snbjlances* 
Dry  box-wood  .     —  -~ 

oab  — —     -  . — .  ♦  0,915 

elm        ^     -      —  0,600 

Aíh,  fappy               _  0,734 

Ditto  more  di  y  abo  11 1  the  heart  0^45 

Dry  mapple            —  o^jí 

Jir  . —    „         —  o,  £4¿ 

cedar           —          —  o,  60: 

walnut-tree             p—  0,631 

yew             ^  0,760 

Beecb,  meanly  di  ied  0^ 

0,765 


Crab-tree3  meanly  dried 
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nephritícum      *  —  j,ioo 

«aloes    -    *    —  x»i77 

brazilícum.          —  1,030 

rhodmm          —  1^25 

a  ípli  al  tu  m          —  1,179 

guaiacum  ■ —  *i%37 

SaíTafras  woo3             —  0,482 

Jtd  wood                 —  JjOji 

fantalmn  wood  1,128 

Whhedítto             —  1,041 

Citrine  ditto              —  0,803 

Spedcled  wood  of  Virginia  r,  1  r  3 

Maftlc  wood             —  0,849 

Ebony            —  1,177 

Good  wheat  of  the  laft  year  0,757 

Cork  — ■  0,240 

White  oats               —  0,47  a 

Elufi  peafe  ¡0*795 

Wiríte  p  e  a  fe  ve  r  y  dry        —  0,807 

Bai  tey  of  the  laff  y ear        —  o,  65  3 

Ma It  made  of  the  fame       —  o>48  5 

Field  beans  very  dry          —  0,807 

Wheaten  meal  unfifted       —  °i495 

E,ve  meal  unfiítecl  - —  0,454 

Wood  aíhes  — *  0*930 
6.       Mifcelhnems  Subflames. 

Amber                            —  1^40 

Jet        _  —             —  1,238 

Ifczoar  oriental  *— .  1,52o 

occidental              —  i35°o 

Sulpb  iir  common             —  1,  80a 

vivvim             ^  2,000 

Wood  petrífied             —  2, 341 

Bórax  — *           —  1,7  i  o 

Coral,  red  2,689 

white             —  2,500 

Coral  lacha  tes           —  2,605 

Ciiuiabar  natural          —  5*300 

artificial           —3  &,aoo 

of  antímony       L|—  6,044 

The  reputed  fil ver  ore  of  Wales  7,464 

The  metal  thenee  extraeled  UjoB/ 

Cerufe          —1            —  3,156 

Taitarcrutle          .    —  1,849 

emetic  3,246 

viiríolí  * —  2,298 

Cream  of  taitar             —  i^oq 

Camphíre  — .  0,996 

Mercujy  crude              —  1 3  59  3 

diflitled  once  13,570 

fublimed  511  times  14,110 

Glafsof  amimony  — ,  5^80 

Vitrio l  of  Da n t  ¿\ ck         —  1 » 7 í  S 

,  Engliüi           —  i38So 

vvhite             —  1,900 

Salgemmas  2,143 

pmntll»         .  :  >r-  2,148 
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Sal  ammomacum  — 

Mi  rabile  Glauberí 
Salt  of  bartíhorrt  ^_ 
Salt  of  v ¡triol  .j— . 
Alum  _ 
Nitre  — 
Gum  arabio 

tragacanth 
Myrrh  -~- 
Verá  íg  re  a  fe  ^ 
Opium  — 
Litharge  of  gold  — 

of  tí  i  ver  ~. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  ^¡ 
white  i — 
Pitch  *¿_ 
Tutty  —  _ 

lioney  .  —  L 
Roím  _ 


Serum  of  the  human  blüod 
Fie  ce  of  petrified  bone 

7.    Of  Fluida 

-Rain -water 
DiítiJled^  water  — 
Well  orfpnng^ water 
Hiver-watec  —~ 
Sea -water 

Aqua  fortis  *  — 

regia  — 

Oil  of  vi  triol  — 
el  oves  gilliflowers 

;  amber  '  p 

annifeed  — 
caraway-feed  — 
Knfeed  ^ 
mint  *^ 

Oil  of  olives  — 
oran ge  , — 
origany,  — . 
rofemary  — ► 
itflFafras  y  ■ — 1 

fpikénard 

turpentine  ^ 
Spirit  of  turpén  tine  — 

wiiie  reíl  ifjed 
Ethereal  f.iíi  ¡t  of  wine 
Spirit  of  vitriol  — 
apiber 

hsiífhoni  — 
uriñe 

honey  ~ 
nitre  — 
diao  reclificd 
Seü-falt  — , 
tartar  ^ 
Tinture  of  antitrron-y 
Eiiucr  of  ant-naony  _ 
JSaífam  of  Tolu  — 


I, 

45í 

s 

246 

li 

496 

,90c* 

I 

>7i4 

I 

,90o 

X 

í375 

I 

J 

^50 

I 

X 

•  363 

6 

,coo 

6 

>044 

0 

9<Sí> 

0 

,8ác 

1 

150 

4 

1 

45° 

í 

|I25 

ij 

030 

I 

,000 

0 

r993 

0 

3t  j 

009 

I 

>03o 

i 

^34 

1  j 

70  c* 

r 

^34 

0 

97* 

0 

>994 

0 

)94<> 

0 

93^ 

0. 

97S 

0 

m 

0 

,94o 

°¡ 

094. 

^; 

O 

°5 

874- 

C, 

O 

I 

,203 

1 

^030 

^07^ 

I: 

100 

C 

I 

6  •  0 

i 

ori 

0,^64 
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Uxmum  of  falt  of  tartar 
Burgundy  wine 
Canary 

Ked-wíne  from  Pontac 
White-wíne  vinegar 
IMiUed  vinegar  - 
Milk  of  goats  — 
Cow's  núík  ■ — ■ 
Uriñe  — 
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°,993 

í  jOl  i 

1*030 


Sínce  all  bodies  are  fub]e£r  ro  expand 
with  hear,  and  be  condenfed  with  cpld, 
it  will  folios,  that  the  fpecihc  gravities 
of  bodies  cannot  be  precitely  the  Ta  me  in 
fummer  and  winter*  This  was  firft  ob- 
ierved  in  experiments  by  M.  Homberg, 
and  after  him,  by  M.  Eifenchmid,  who 
found  the  abfoíute  weíght  of  a  cnbíc 
íncb  of  federal  forts  of  bodies  in  fummer 
and  wínttr,  as  la  the  table  below, 


Summer, 

!  Win 

ter. 

oz. 

dj\ 

oz. 

dr. 

gr* 

Brandy 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4* 

Diílüled  water 

5 

0 

5 

1 1 

Spring-warer 

0 

5 

11 

.0 

5 

J4 

Ri  ver-  water 

0 

5 

10 

0 

5 

13 

Spirit  of  nitre 

0 

6 

34 

0 

6 

44- 

fea- falt 

0 

5 

49 

0 

5 

Sí 

vitriol 

0 

S 

33 

0 

5 

38 

Oil  of  vi  triol 

0 

7 

59 

0 

7 

7* 

Milk 

0 

S 

20 

0 

z5 

Mercury 

7 

I 

66 

7 

3 

H 

Vínegar 

O 

J 

*5 

0 

5 

i  1 

Dítto  díftilled 

0 

5 

11 

0 

5 

15 

Okavity,  In  mufic>  an  affeclion  of  found, 
wbereby  it  ís  denoroinated  decp  or  Jow. 
See  the  arricie  Sound. 
Gravity,  ííands  in  oppoíition  ÍO  acute- 
Iiefsj  or  that  afre  ilion  of  found  whereby 
jt  ís  denominared  acule  oí  ftnilL  See 
the  artide  Acute. 

The  relación  of  gravity  and  acutenefs  is 
the  principal  thing  concernid  in  mufle  ; 
the  didinclnefs  and  determinaierels  of 
which  je  ¡ai  ion  gives  the  found  the  de- 
nomination  of  harmónica!  and  mufica!. 
The  degrecs  of  graviiy,  &c  depend  on 
the  na  ture  of  the  fon  oro  os  bcjdy  itíeif, 
and  the  panícula  r  figure  and  quantity 
thereof,  Though  in  fome  cafes  on  the 
pirt  oí  the  body  svhere  it:  isffruck* 
Tbus,  e*  g»  the  íour.ds  of  two  héh  of 
difiere  nt  metáis,  of  the  ta  me  íha^e  and 
(Ütnenfions,  being  ftiucíc  in  the  fame 
pl^ce  wilí  diffr r  j  and  two  bella  of  ihe 
Jame  metal  will  differ  in  found,  ¡f  ih-y 
in  íhape  and  ma^nuude^  or  be 


ñruck  In  difFerent  places  ;  fo  ín  chor^; 
all  other  things  being  cqua!?  iMhey 
differ  in  teníion7  matter,  or  dlmenflon 
they  will  always  differ  in  gravity!  Thm 
agaín3  the  found  of  píere  of  g0ld  k 
much  g  ra  ver  than  that  of  a  'píere  of 
filvev  of  the  fame  íhape  and  dímenfioni* 
and  in  this  cale  the  tones  are,  catifh 
paribuSy  proportional  to  the  ípecific  gra* 
vitirj  :  fo  a  folid  Ipheie  of  brafs,  two 
feet  diameter3  will  found  graver  tban 
another  of  one  ffjot  díameier  5  and  here 
the  íbunds  are  propottionaí  to  the  qinn- 
titiesofthe  matter,  or  abfoíute  vveights» 
Eut  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  atoíenefa 
and  gravity,  as  alfo  Jmidneís  an  i  íiow. 
rtefs  are  but  relative  things.  We  rom. 
monlf  cal)  a  found  acnte,  or  loud,  in 
refpeít  of  another  which  is  grave  or  ]ow 
in  refpecT:  of  the  former:  fp  that  the 
íame  lotnid  iñay  be  acmé  and  grave,  as 
alio  load  and  low,  in  difFerent  compa- 
rífons- 

The  degrees  of  acntenefs  and  gravity 
make  the  difieren t  iones  of  a  voice  or 
fouhd  %  fo  ve  may  fay  one  found  is  in 
tune  with  aUQther?  when  they  are  in  ihe 
fame  degree  of  gravity» 
The  ím  medíate  caufe  or  means  of  thíí 
diverflty  líes  deep.  The  modern  inu- 
íicíans  fíx  ít  on  the  difieren t  veloctrtss  af 
the  vthratíoris  of  the  fonorous  bodies, 
If  tw-o  or  more  founds  are  compítiej  \h 
relatíon  of  gravity^  they  are  either  e^ua] 
cr  unequal  in  the  degrees  of  tune  :  inch 
as  are  equal  are  cajled  uniiort^  and  the 
uriequal  con fti tute  what  we  cali  an  in- 
terval  in  tnuííc,  See  the  articles  UíJJbCí;, 
and  iNTEitvAL. 
GRAVV,  in  cóókery,  the  ¡uice  of  ánM 
m  ea  t  w  b  et  he  r  roa  íterl  3  í>  i  e  d  or  boi  1 1 ¿ . 
G  ra  vy  h  obtain  e  d  I  Vo  ni  be  c  i ,  mutton j 
veal,  poultry,  and  even  ñlh.  Thegjavj 
of  partrudgt'S,  pullct,  and  othtr  fowh, 
may  be  gotten  by  piéfiing  tht-m  •Mm 
about  halt  roaííed,  rhe  gravy  vt-  vestí, 
beef,  mutton?  ^?r,  i$  thm  obtained  *  ctii 
tlnm  in  ptecfsj  and  puttmg  them  intoau 
earthtn  pct}  íiup  ¡t  clofe  by  páftíñg  the 
cover  that  no  ft'.ani  niíiv  get  011  i  í.heí 
fet  it  on  a  ge  11  t  e  ñref  fxjr  cwo  hüV.tit 
and  the  gfrsvv  v%r¡ií  be  maur. 
A  fifh  p.ravy  f  jr  loop  may  he  made  of 
tench  or  eel?,  clfaned,  and  uut  inoj 
kettlé  with  w  a  te  f  ?  la  It t  a  bti  n  c  h  of  1  w  ect 
herbs,  and  sn  oi.íün  ftuck  vuith  el  oves : 
íet  tbcíe  bo¡!  fui  an  hour  and  hall  i  awl 
Üraining  off  iht  iíquor,  tluoT  a  chaulínfli 
clothy  add  ^o  ¡t  ih~  petlings  of  mulhtoomsi 
or  mtiíliroooia  ihemíelvet  cut  fuiail :  toil 
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tnefe  togeíher,  and  Irraín  the  liquor  into 
aftevr-pan,  upon  frted  ílour,  and  a  lítele 
liiiión-juice.  TWs  may  ferve  for  a  foun- 
¿arion  io  all  fiíh  frups,  and  will  keep 
gootl  fcr  tome  lime. 

GR  A  Y,  or  G&gy,  in  the  manege,  Í^í. 
Ste  ¡he  arricie  Grey. 

G&ay,  ¡n  zoology,  an  animal  ktiown 
among  *uthors>  hy  the  ñame  meles,  See 
the  anide  Meles, 

GraV,  in  geoEvaphy  a  city  of  Franche 
Compre  T  ín  Frunce,  twenty-two  miles 
nortl^weft  of  Befaron  :  eaft  Jong*  5* 
51',  north  Iat*  47  o  30', 

GÍUYUNG,  in  iehtfcyology,  a  fpecies  of 
coreanos,  with  ihe  upper  pw  íongeft, 
and  wiih  twenty-three  bones  ín  the  back- 
fin H    See  ¡he  amele  Coregonus. 

GRE  A  SE,  a  fweliing  and  gourdLíiefs  of 
the  l«gs  of  a  borle. 

If  the  horfe  be  fnll  of  flf^»  the  cure  ís 
to  be  begrm  by  evacuation¿  fuch  as  blfed- 
ing,  purgíng,  and  keeping  hís  heels 
as  clean  as  poflible,  by  waíhmg  ihem 
with  warm  water  atld  foap  5  for  nothing 
protnotes  the  greafe  more  thnn  negligente 
and  naftinefs.  In  general,  turnípg  ont 
in  the  day-rime,  modérate  t'xereiíe,  a 
large  and  conveníent  fíalla  with  good 
dreíTLng,  are  the  beft  remedies  ;  but  if 
the  greafe  be  got  to  a  great  heightj  ántl 
diereis*  nauTeous  diLharg^,  afrer  cut* 
ting  of  the  hair,  and  wafbtrig  fhe  heels 
whb  foap  and  water,  ha  tbe  them  witb  the 
falbwing  wonnd- water,  prerty  warm, 
twiceaday,  for  tbree  days.  Take  rocíe 
alunij  and  white  vitriol,  of  each  two 
cunee? $  powrierthem  togétheij  and  hurti 
them  in  a  clean  me  fhoveí,  frll  'bey  be- 
come  a  white  catx  :  tben  take  powdered 
«amubire,  one  ounre^  bole  a  míeme  in 
powder,  two  ounces  ;  river  or  rain- 
water,  two  quarts.'  Mafee  the  \*jarcr 
h.-i.  and  ftir  the  other  thin^s  into  it. 
When  yon  ufe  ít,  ít  fhould  be  fhaken 
flpi  and  a  lítele  of  it  warmed  in  a  pot, 
and  the  íores  waíbed  with  a  piece  of 
(punge  or  rag. 
GreaiEj  molten'j  a  diftemper  incident 
to  h oríes*  in  whicb  tbe  íat  is  rnelted  by 
over  hard  riding  0r  jibour.  It  may  b¿ 
küovm  hy  the  boríe'a  pat>ting  it  the 
breaíl  and  gsrtin^pkcej  and  hea.vtag  at 
the  flank,  whicb  will  be  esíily  f:en  the 
niglit  you  briijg  him  in,  or  the  ntxt 

Forthecnre,  bleed  him  ín  tbe  neck  vein, 
to  a  good  proportion  5  give  brm  dríed 
branj  and  if  he  emptks  biniítlf,  a  re- 
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íliíngent  glyííer }  but  forbear  glvíng  blm 
any  bot  drugs. 

Greaíe,  with  hunters,  the  fat  of  a  bosrv 
or  haré  ;  but  the  íe>rmrr  has  commonly 
the  word  bevy  added  to  it¡  and  ls  called 
bevy-eteafe* 

GREATj  a  term  of  comp:irifon  appüed 
to  rhings  of  extraordinary  quantiry  or 
qüality  ;  thus,  we  fay,  a  great  city3  a 
gteat  geni  us j  &c. 

Gk.eat  c  tac  le  s  of  tbe  fphere,  See  the 
aitícle  CiacLE. 

Great*circli  sailit^Gj  tbemannercf 
conduftií-g  a  íliip  in,  or  ratbtr  prerty 
near  fhe  arch  of  a  ^reaí  cirt¡zf  fh^t  ¡  aíTes 
thro1  tbe  ^fnith  of  the  two  places,  <z?íkv 
from  wb^nue  fhe  carne,  an  !  to  ^hich  ihc 
h  bound  ,    See  ihe  article  Sailf-ñg^ 

Gríat  men,  in  law  books,  figtiify  tbe 
lords  of  patlíamenr,  or  other  perfons  o£ 
note  and  didin^íon. 

Great  s cal.    See  the  artide  Seal, 

GR EE CE,  the  prefent  Rwtrielia,  and  ibe 
antsent  Helias  v  is  fuñare' 1  between  zo* 
and  z&°  e^ft  Joiig,  and  Letv/een  36"  and 
,  and  44.0  north  íat. 
It  reaches  from  the  Ad  ría  tic  Sea,  eañ:* 
ward;  to  the  Arcbipelago,  ünd  íü  ge- 
nerallya  heáíthy  and  fruitfiil  country..' 

GRL^EIC,  or  Grecian,  any  thing  belong- 
ing  to  antient  Greeee. 
7  he  greek  language,  as  pteferved  in  the 
wi  i;ings  of  the  edennued  autbors  of  an- 
tiqu¡ty,as  Homer,  Htñori,  Demoftbrme^,. 
Aiiftotle,  Plato,  Xenophon,  &c.  has  a 
greíit  varíety  of  teims  and  eaíprefijons 
ítiitabie  to  the  gcníus  and  occafions  oí  a 
poli  te  and  le?rned  t-eople,  wbo  bad  a 
tañe  for  arts  and  iVivncr  ,  lu  ¿t,  proper 
ñames  are  fi^nilicative  ^  which  is  the 
reaior  that  the  modern  larígna^es  hurrow 
fo  manv  terms  fVom  it,  Wb^n  any  tiew 
invention,  iníbument,  machine,  or  the 
liktj,  ís  difeavereii,  1  ecourfe  is  gentrallv 
liad  to  th¿  Greek  for  a  na  me  to  it ;  H¿ 
facility  whtiewith  wdrds  are  there  coni* 
pe  uní  fed,  ííoiding  fuch  as  will  be  ex- 
piífíive  of  ¡es  ufe;  fuch  are  bar om éter, 
hy  prometer,  microfcope,  telefcope,  tber- 
mometFrj  &c.  But  of  all  feiences^  me- 
dicine mofi:  abound&  with  fuch  terms,  as 
íifaphoreticj  diagnofií  diarrboea)  hemor- 
rhatce,  hvdi  nphpbia,  pn  thi  fis ,  atropbyt 
&?c.  Beíides  tbe  copioníheis  and  íignifi- 
caney  of  ihe  Greek»  wherein  ít  éxceís 
mnñ,  if  not  a\ls  other  languages,  ít  has 
alio  three  numl>ers?  a  Jingular;  dualf 
and  pSüral  ^  allb  abundance  of  tenfes  in 
íts  verbSj  which  m^kes  a  variety  ín  dif- 

courfe? 
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*?ourfe3  prevents  a  certaín  drmefs  that 
akvays-  accornpames  too  great  an  un¡- 
fbrmíty,  and  renders  that  langnage  pe- 
culíaríy  proper  for  all  kinds  of  veife. 
The  ufe  of  the  paríicíples  of  trie  aoriíl 
and  preterir!  togerher  with  che  compound 
Words  aheady  mentíooeda  gjve  }'¿  a  pe- 
culiar forcé  and  brevíty  without  íaking 
amy  thing  from  its  perfpícmty, 
It  Í3  no  eafy  matter  to  aflígn  the  prccífe 
círfTerehcé  be  í '.ve en  the  modern  and  an- 
tiene  Greek ;  which  con  fifis  in  the  fcr- 
minaíicmsof  the  nonus,  prcnouns,  veros* 
fiír,  not  unlike  what  obtains  between 
fome  of  the  dtakcls  of  the  Italian  oír 
Spaniíh.  There  are  alfo  in  the  modern 
Greek  many  ncw  words,  not  to  be.mct 
with  in  the  antient.  We  may  therefore 
difiingulíh  three  ages  of  the  Greek  tonque, 
rhe  firft  of  which  ends  at  the  time  when 
Conítantmople  beca  me  the  capital  of  the 
román  empire?  the  fecond  laíted  from 
that  per j  od  to  the  taking  of  Conftaníi- 
,  nop]e  by  the'Turks  i  and  the  thirdj  from 

that  time  tó  this. 
Greek  hiele.     See  the  artide  Bible* 
Greek  cííurch.    See  ckurcil 
Greek  mükks  and  nuns,  of  whatever 
oroVr,  confidev  St.  Bafil  as  fheir  founder 
snd  common  fathert  and  efteem  itr  the 
higheít  crime  to  deviate  in  the  leaft  fio  ni 
bis   cnntÜEution?,    There  are  fe  ver  al 
beauiifnl   convenís  with   churche^  in 
which  the  monks  nerform  divine  fervice 
*íay  and  nighr.    Some  of  the  monkkare 
co&nobitesj    or  üve  togetber,  wear  the 
fame  habit,  eat  at  the  fame  table,  and  pnr- 
fue  the  fume  exérciíes  and  érnplovmerjts  ; 
Thcí'e  are  of  two  forts  5  the  one  of  «he 
grand  and  angélica!  ha  bit,  being  fuch  a» 
profefs  to  I  i  ve  more  rÍ£hteouíly  than  the 
reíi  ;  the  other  of  the  kíTer  hab:t,  who  do 
fiot  pretend  to  lead  fuch  fanel:fied  lives, 
Other  monks  again  are  anachorets,  See 
ihe  article  Asíachoret. 
GREENj  one  of  the  original  colorir^  ex- 
ctted  by  the  rays  of  Jighti  See  Colour, 
Artificial  greens,   however,  are  rarely 
íimple  coíours,  but  prbduced  by  the  mix- 
■    ture  of   yellow  and  blue  :   thus3  two 
powdersj  one  bine  and  the  other  yeüow, 
appear  perftélly  green  when  mixed  j  tho* 
if  víewcd  with  a  mícrofcopc,   the  mix- 
ture will  be  feen  chequered  yellow  and 
T)íne.    See  Yellow  and  Bltje. 
The  d}rers  make  dívers  fbades,  or  de- 
grees,  oí  gret-n  ;  all  which  are  üríbdyetl 
?n  bíye,  and  then   taken   do^n  wiih 
wnad.  vei'd^grcaíe,  Éffi  and  afterwa  rds 
grtened  wlüt  ihe  wetd,  there  being  no 


one  ¡ngredíent  that  will  dye  green  aIon 
See  the  article  Dyeing. 

Green,  amung  painters,  Gamhog6 
give  n>e  or  fix  forts  of  green  with  yiu 
dígreaf^  But  the  yellow, whidi  (n^t 
prefer  befóte  all  others,  is  made  of  frcrjA 
berries  i  whích  is  ehher  deeper  or  hin^ 
according  as  the  líquor  is  more  or  lefi 
ífained  by  them.  In  ííke  manner,  a 
ye'jow,  drawn  from  the  roots  of  *tbe 
harberry  or  mulberry»  wíJl  anfwer  ihe 
fame  pnrpnfe,  bsing  míxed  with  tranf. 
parent  verdígreafe*  As  to  verdígreafe 
itíelf,  h  produces  a  fine  bluiíh  graeD 
fiows  readíly  in  the  pencií,  and  may  even* 
íerve  as  an  ink  to  write  with  j  but  ¿ 
íubjeel  to  decay,  Mountain^green  ¡suftd 
for  a  grafs-coloür.  Verditer  is  a  Ügty 
green,  feldpm  ufed  but  to  cotour 
íkips  tliat  feern  afar  oJF.  S.ip-  green  íj 
dark  and  dirty,  and  therefore  ncvjjr  M 
büt  to  íhadow  other  greens  ín  the  darkeft 
places,  Copper-greeja  is  an  excdknt 
tran fpa ren t  and  mm\n%  gra fs - gi ceñ ,  íf 
thickened  ín  the  ftin-íliine,  or  over  \ 
gentíe  fire.  It  is  the  mo!t  ufed  of  ary 
green  in  wafhíng  oí  prints  ormnps, 

GREEN-CLOTH,  a  board  or  court  ofpf. 
tice,  heíd  ín  the  comptíng-houíe  of  ¡he 
k\  ng's  he  u  íliold,  c  o  m  poJéd  o  f  the  lord  - 
fíewardj  and  ofticers  under  hiro,  whofii 
daily,    To  this  court  is  commitled  \k 

4  charge  and  overíigbt  of  the  ktng's  hou^ 
hold  in  matters  of  juftice  and  gown- 
menf,  with  a  pnwcr  to  correñ  atJ  ofe 
derf>  and  to  maintain  the  pe¿ccol  t>ií 
vergCj  or  jui  tfdiíiion  of  the  comí  royaij 
which  h  every  way  about  two  buncfftd 
yards  From  the  laíl  gate  of  [he  palate 
where  his  maje fty  refides^ 
It  takes  its  ñame,  board  of  green  cW,  | 
fi  om  a  green  cloih  fpread  over  the  boaid 
where  they  íír. 

Without  a  warrant  firíl  obtainecl  ftm 
thís  court,  norre  of  the  king's  Ihvm 
can  be  arrefted  fordebti 

Cterks  of  the  Greeíí  clOth,  are  two  offi- 
ce rs  of  che  board  of  green  - cío th  whwpi 
point  the  diet  of  the  king  and  his  fiopfe- 

f  hold,  and  keep  all  records,  ledgers and 
papers  relating  thereto  \  make  up  M\\\ 
parcela  and  deben  tu  res  for  falaries,  and 
provifions  and  necefTaries  for  the  officín 
of  the  pantry,  huttcry,  cellar,  Gfc. 
They  a!fo  wait  u  pon  foreign  plSíÍ«Í 
when  entertained  by  his  majefiy, 

Green- fin ch,  in  ornithologyj  theití|lp| 
ñame  of  the  green im  fringilJa,  with  ilií ' 
wings  and  ta  ti  vari^gated  wíih  ytj'W* 
See  íhe  article  Frikgilla- 
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Tliis  bírd  is  very  frequent  with  vis,  and 
is  aliüle  larger  iban  the  chafhnch*  See 
phte  CXIX.  ñg.  l 

There  ¡s  alio  a  very  beautiful  green -finch 
b  ron ght  f ¡"0 m  Suri nam,  with  íi  red ■  h e ad ¿ 
aiíd  a  roundifh  yellow  fpot  near  the  joínt 
of  the  wing.  Stt  íbid.  fig.  5.  where 
.  it  is  figure d  nearly  of  tile  bignefs  of 
Ufe. 

GKÉEN-HOUSE,  or  eonfervatory,  a  houfe 
jn  a  garden  contrived  for  íhelteiing  aad 
prefcrving  the  moft  tender  and  cu  rio  as 
exode  plants,  which,  ín  ourclimate,  wilí 
not  bear  to  be  expofed  to  the  open  aír 
during  the  whiter  feafon,  Thefe  are  ge- 
nerally  lárge  and  beautiful'  ftru£tures4 
eq  nal  1  y  o  rn  a  metí  tal  ao  d  u  fe  fu  L  See  pl  a  te 
CXX.  , 
Tlie  length  of  thefe  bou  fes,  fays  Mr, 
Mí J ler,  niuft  ba  propórtioned'  to  the 
Bumber  of  planta  tbey  are  to  contám  ¿ 
but  theír  depth  íhould  jiever  be  greater 

,  tban  theír  height  In  the  clear  ¡  whícb  in 
fmaU  or  middlmg  bou  fes  may  be  finteen 
or  eigtheen  feet,  and  i  11  large  ones  from 
t wen t y  to  twenty-four,  .  The  Windows 
in  ñont  íhould  ejetend  From  abaut  one 
feot  and  a  half  above  the  pavement,  to 
whin  the  lame  diftance  of  ihe  cteling, 
which  will  admitofa  corn  ¡che  round  the 
bnilding,  over  the  heads  of  the  windows. 
In  a  final  I  green^houle,  the  faíhes  íhould 
not  be  lefs  than  four  or  five  feet  broad  3 
and  in  a  large  one3  they  ought  not  to 
ejíceed  feven  and  a  half,  the  (hutters  of 
Which  ought  to  rail  back  do  fe  to  the  piers 
on  tile  iníide,  that  when  open,  they  may 
not  preven t  auy  of  the  rays  of  light  from 
iwtiSng  tbe  plants,  *  The  piers  between 
■  thefe  wíndows,  which  íbpport  the  buiM- 
ing,  íhould  be  as  narrow  as  pomble,  for 
whkh  rea  fon  they  íhould  either  be  of 
ftone  or  of  well-bumt  bricfc,  If  they  are 
of  íioriéj  tbey  ought  not  to  exceed  two 
feet  and  a  haif  in  front,  and'íhoüld  be 
floped  ofF  backward  10  about  eighteeñ 
inches  broad,  by  which  means  the  rays 
oftheíbn  wiíl  not  be  ohftrucled  by  the 
efernere  of  the  piers  i  which  they  woidd 
bíj  if  they  were  fqüare  :  but  íf  they  are 
büik  wíth  bi  ick,  it  wiU  be  proper  to  niake 
tjiem  near  tliree  fdet  ín  frcmt3  other- 
wtftj  tbey  yíiil  he  100  weak  lo  fupport 
ibe  huilding:  thefe  ought  alfo  ro  be 
üoped  ofFin  tbe  inar.ner  dü  tíicd  íor  thofe 
of  ftune. 

Over  the  gveen  -houfe  ¿here  may  be  roorhs 
For  drying  ^nd  preferífríg  íeedífj  roots, 

a  mi  behind  í  t ,  t  ht  i  e  ni  ay  be  c  1  e£í  ed  , 
i  npúíü  for  tuoh  and  other  purpol'esj 
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which  wlll  preven r  the  froíl  fróm  enter- 
ÍEg  that  wáy  i  fo  íbat  ¡he  wáll  between 
the  rn  neert  not  be  inore  than  two  bncka 
and  a  half  in  thickrieís. 
The  floor  of  the  green^houre,  whfch 
íhould      íaid  either  with  maibíe,  com- 
inon  ítone^  or  broad  tiles,  muít  be  raifed- 
rwo  feet  above  the  furface  bf  the  ground 
on  which  the  houfe   is  placed:  or  if, 
the  fituation  be  moift,  at  leaft  three  feet  ; 
and  if  the  whole  be  arched  with  low  briclc 
arebes  under  the  floor,  it  will  be  of  great 
fer  vice  ín  preventing  the  damps  rifihg  in 
winter*    Ünder  the  íloor,   about  three 
feet  fiom'the  front,  it  will  be  advlfeable 
to  make  a  flue  df  about  ten  inches  in 
wídth,  and  two  feet  deep,  to  be  cárríed 
the  whole  length  of  the  houfe \  which 
may  be  returned  alohg  the  back  part,  and 
the  fmoke  be  carried  up  hito  funnels  ad- 
joiningto  the  tool-houíé.  The  fire -place 
may  be  contri  ved  at  one  end  of  the  houfe  \ 
and  the  dpor  at  which  the  Fue!  U  put  in, 
as  alfo  the  aíh -grate,  may  be  contríved  to 
enter  ínto  the  tond*houfe,  ¿nd  the  fuel. 
being  bid  in  the  fame  píice,  the  whole 
Will  be^out  of  íight*    Firesí  howevér, 
muít  be  very  íparingly  bfed  in  this  place  i 
not  one  winíer  in  three  cr  four  wiíl  re- 
qnli-ñ  the  m  ta  be  1  i  g  h  ted  7  fin  ce  t  h  is  ought 
never  ta  be  done  but  when  the  Froft  c¿h- 
not  weil  be  kept  out  any  dther  ¡vayf  and 
wherj  this  is  the  cafe,  t bis  eiipedient  may 
fave  á  whole  houfe  of  plañís*  tndeed 
the  coideít- weather  cautiot  make  ítne- 
ceflary  fc?r  the  green  houfe  to  be  íliut  \ip 
el  o  fe  for  a  Ipng  time  tbgether,  which 
would  be  atteiided  v.úh  very  ¡II  confe- 
quences;  for  as  ít  frequeiuly  bappfils^ 
that  in  contiríiiM  froftsj  wtt  hav*í  an  hóur 
or  two  or  fun-ifiine  in  the  hiiddle  of  the 
day3  it  will  he  of  g rea  t  íei  vice  to  the 
plants  if  they  are  allowed  to  ehjoy  its 
rays  thrp-  the  gbííes  ;  but  the  \\  inflo w~ 
íhutters  íhotdd  be  clo;ed  ígain  as  (ban  as 
it  is  elpudesj*    The  infidt:  of  the  houfe 
íhould  either  be  white-waílied,  br  psinted 
white  5  for  ibh  coíour  reñeils  rhe  rays 
of  light  in  á  greater  quantíty  thah  any 
oíhei . 

In  this  gíeen-h'oÜfe  diere  íhould  be  rrüf- 
felsj  u pon  whicb  rows  of  planks  íhouid  be 
nxed,  in  arder  to  huid  the  pots  or  nibs 
of  ¡plañís,  the  í  ore  moft  of  which  ftioütd 
be  placed  four  feet  from  the  vvindow^ 
ahd  the  íows  behind  íjiotdd  rife  gradu- 
ally  from  the  íii  ftt  in  hscb  a  manner, 
tbátthe^cads  bf  the  féeond  rb^  be  en- 
ti  reí  y  adviinced  abo  ve  the  fuií,  the  f-en.í 
only  btiog  hid  by  it  s  and  at  the  1 
9  G 
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fidf,  there  íbould  be  allowed  at  leáft 
3  fpace  of  five  fcet,  ibr  the  conven iency 
of  wateríng  the  plañís,  and  admittíng 
a  current  of  air  round  thern  ¡  care  íhould 
alio  be  taken  not  ío  ptace  the  plants  too 
el  o  fe  to  each  other,  ñor  ever  to  place 
euphorbioms,  fednm?,  toFch*thiftles9  and 
other  tender  fuecntent  píantSj  amongft 
orangesj  myrtles,  andother  ever-greeos, 
To  avoiti  the  inconvenience  of  placing 
plants  of  very  different  n atures  in  the 
¿ame  bou  fe,  it.wílJ  be  very  pro  per  to  have 
two  wirigs  added  ío  tlié  main  green- 
Iróufe,  which,  \\ "placed  in  the  mahtter  of 
the  annexed  plan,  will  greatly  add  to  ihe 
beamy  uf  the  buildíng,  and  alfo  colleót 
a  greater  íliare  of  hear,  In  this  plan  the 
green  houfe  is  fuppofed  exaftly  to  front 
the  íbuthj  one  of  the  wíngs  to  face  the 
íbuth-eaft,  and  the  other  the  fouth-weft  % 
fo  that  from  the  time  of  the  furfs  firft 
appearanee  opon  any  part  of  the  huild- 
un  til  it  goes  off  ac  night,  it  will  be 
coñftantly  reflefted  from  o »e  part  to  the 
other,  and  the  col  ti  winds  wiil  be  alio 
ÍC<  pl  ofF  From  the  front  of  the  main  green- 
Iíoe  1  fe*  I «  í  he  a  rea  m  a  y  b  e  place  d  rn  any 
of  the  tender  txotic  plauts,  that  willbear 
to  be  espofed  in  the  fummer  feafon  1  and 
in  the  ípring,  before*  the  weather  wIH 
peí  ni  it  the  plañís  to  be  fet  011 1,  the  beds 
and  bordéis  of  this  área  may  be  ful!  of 
anemoniesa  ranuneulofeSj  tnlips,  &c. 
In  the  annexed  píate,  A  is  the  ground 
plan  of  the  green-houíe  ¿  B  B  the  ground 
plan  of  the  two  ftoves.  CCC  the  fheds 
behínd  the  gfeen-boufe  and  ftoves*  D  D 
the  paífage  of  communication  hetween 
Ú\z  green  houíe  and  ítoves,  where  the 
flairs  are  plí»ctd  which  íead  to  the  rooms 
over  Üie  green- bou  fe*  E  E  tbe  fe  &  ion  of 
the  fines  in  the  back  of  the  ftoves,  and 
F  is  the  upright  of  the  green  bou  fe  and 
ítove^. 

Jn  decentar  of  this  área  may  be  con- 
tri ve c(  át  Jmail  balón  for  water,  which 
will  be  very  convenient  for  watering  the 
plants  j  and  the  iv.'o  wíngs  of  the  build- 
íngs  íhould  he  fo  contrived  as  to  maintáin 
plants  of  differervt  degrees  of  bardinefs, 
whkh  íhould  1%  efftded*  by  the  fitu- 
ation  and  extent  of  the  fire- place,  and 
the  manner  of  conducling  the  ílüés- 
Thefe.winps  being,  in  the  draüght  an- 
ntxí-d,  allowed  fixty  feet  in  length,  may 
be  divided  ¡n  i  he  middle  by  partírións  of 
glafs,  wiüi  ^laFp-dí.'Oj.-s,  and  to  each  of 
ThKle  tbere  fho;ikl  be  a  fire  ptace5  wíth 
fluts  carriecí  ii[)  againít  ttie  back-walU 
Tbe  iloping  gSaííes  ufx\v¿fc  liouítü  íhottld 
9~ 
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be  máde  to  ílide  and  take  ofFj  fo  tliat  tThcy 
may  be  drawn  down  more  or  le¿  ¡n 
warm  weather,  to  admit  air  ta  the 
plants  $  and  the  upright  glaffes  i  11  front 
may  be  fo  Contri  ved ,  as  that  ever  y  other 
may  open  as  doors  upon  hinges,  and  th? 
altérnate  glaffes  may  be  divided  inte*  iw&( 
the  upper  part  of  each  to  be  drawn  tltmEt 
like  faíhesj  to  let  in  tbe  air. 
If  therc  are  not  íheds  running  behinrj  tlie 
whole  lengih  oF  thefe  Wings^  the  walh 
ílio¿ild  not  be  lefs  titán  two  bricks  úwá: 
and  the  back  part  having  ílopingroofscD- 
ve  red  wiih  tiles  or  ílates,  ílionid  be  litied 
wíth  reeds,  Sfí*  under  the  covering,  in  cr^ 
der  ro  keep  out  the  cold* 
GREENLÁNDjOr^GREEWLANü^x. 
teiida  from  the  meridian  of  Londoti  to 
weft  longitudes  and  from  60o  to  ggü 
north  látitude. 

The  Danés  bave  fome  colonies  liere^  anj 
pretend  to  the  property  of  the  whole, 
However,  the  Dutch  make  very  free  whb 
the  fifhery  on  tliis  coaít^  notwithílantlir¡? 
th  c  reprefen  tat  i  on  s ,  an  d  eve  n  m  tumi  oí 
the  Danés  on  that  head, 

Eafí  Greenland,  or  GaoENLAKtí,  $ge 
the  article  Groenland, 

GREEÜWICHj  a  town  of  Kent,  fituatri 
on  the  fouthern  íhove  of  the  Tliame?> 
five  miles  eaft  of  Lo n don  í  remad- 
able  for  íts  royaJ  and  magníficent  hafp 
talj  eiecTied  for  decayed  or  difabled 
men,  who  ha  ve  ferved  theircountryj  sd 
for  íts  palace3  and  rnoft  delightFul  paík, 
See  the  article  Hospital. 
On  the  top  of  a  fteep  hill  in  the  padi, 
ítandg  the  royal  obíervatory,  buiít  hy 
Charles  II,  and  fuíní/lacd  with  all  manDET 
"  of  inftrumenrs  for  aítronomical  o  hierva- 
tionsj  and  a  deep  dry  well  for  obferving 
the  ftars  by  day* 

GREGARiOÜ^  among  zoologifts,  a  ttm 
applied  to  fnch  animáis  as  do  not  ] í ve  fo* 
]¡tary,  bnt  in  herds,  flocks,  orcovqs, 

O  REGO  RIAN  calendar,  that  which 
ílitrws  the  new  and  full  moon,  with  ifií 
lime  of  Eaíter,  a-nd  the  moveabk  itá\ 
dependí  ng  thereon,  by  means  of  ípft 
dií'pofed  tbrough  the  fe v eral  monthsof  l^ 
gs  egorian  y  ear*    See  Calen  dar 

Gregorían  chant,  See  the  arftÉ 
Chant. 

•  Ghhgorían  Spoci»?  the  epocha,  ortíní 
w  henee  the  gregorian  cEikiular  or  cofn- ; 
putauon  took.placei  The  year  1 754 cF 
the  tj%  yvAr  of  ibal  epocha. 
GrIggriaK  y  e a r ,  the  Julián  year  rcfr 
récledj  or  niod^iied,  in  ludí  a  maunfí^ 
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ttiat  three  fecular  years,  wlikh  in  the 
Julián  account  are  buTextile,  are  here 
common  years,  and  only  every  fourth 
fecular  y ear  is  made  a  biíTextile  year*  Ste 
the  articles  Bissextile  and  Year. 
The  Julián  compu tatíon  h  more  than 
íhe  folar  year  by  eleven  minutes,  which 
ín  oue  hundred  and  thirty-one  years 
amoüíits  to  a  whole  day.  By  tbis  calen- 
laílon,  the  vernal  equino*  was  antici- 
pa ted  ten  days  from  the  time  of  tbe  ge- 
iiarai  conncil  of  Ni  ce,  held  in  tbe  year 
325  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  to  the  time  of 
pope  Gregory  XII T  wíio  therefore  caufed 
ten  days  in  be  taken  out  of  tbe  montb  of 
Oflober,  in  1582,  to  make  the  equino* 
fall  ot\  the  tweoty-firft  of  March,  as  it 
did  at  the  time  of  that  conncil,  and  to 
preven  t  the  like  variación  for  the  fu  tu  re, 
he  ordered  that  three  days  íhould  be  abat- 
en* tri  every  four 'hundred  years  by  red  11- 
eing  the  íeap  year  at  the  clofe  of  eaeh 
cemury  for  threé  fncceffive  ce  n  tur  i  es  to 
cotnrnon  years,  and  retainíng  the  leap 
year  at  the  clofe  of  each  fourth  century 
only*  See  Julián  and  Equino*. 
Tliis  was  at  that  time  elteemed  as  exaér- 
3 y  coníormable  to  the  true  talar  year,  but 
it  is  fonnd  not  to  be  íkiftly  pift,  becauíe 
that  in  four  hundred  years  it  geís  one 
hoiir  and  twenty  minutes,  and  coníe- 
quently  in  ysoo  years,  a  whole  day. 
The  gieateít  part  of  Euro  pe  bave  long 
ufed  the  gregomn  ílyle;  but  Great  Bri- 
faín  retained  the  julian  tiil  tbe  year  175a, 
when  by  acl  of  parliamént  this  ftyle  was 
adjuíted  to  the  gregorian;  fmce  which 
time  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other  eufo- 
peari  ftates,  who  computed  time  by  the 
julían  accountj  have  jollowed  thls  ex- 
ampie, 

GRENADIER  and  Grenado,  See  the 
arricies  Granaimer  and  Granado, 

G RENO  BLE,  a  eity  of  France,  capita  l  of 
Dauphitiy,  forty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Lyons,  and  thirty-ux  miles  íomh-weft  of 
Chamberry  :  caft  longitude  50  38',  north 
latimos  4.^  J*'. 

OREN  O  C  K ,  o  r  Green  gck,  a  povt  -  to  w  n 
of  Scotland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ciytle  1  being  the  principa)  ftation  for  the 
herrín  g  fifheiy. 

GRESIÍ  AM"  c  d  l  le  g  e .    See  C  ol leq  e  * 

GREVE,  ín  our  antíent  writers,  a  denomi- 
naron of  power  and  authority/íignifying 
as  much  as  cernes,  and  wite  comes,  a  í1hs- 
ríff  i  and  according  to  Lamber  t,  it  is  the 
fame  with  revé.  See  the  articles  Coünt 
and  Rive. 

OREWIA,  \n  botanyj  a  genus  of  the  gy-r 
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nandria-poiyandría  clafs  of  plañís ?  thfi 
corolla  wh^reof  confiíts  of  tíve  petáis,  of 
the  form  of  the  cup,  but  Jefs,  and  emar- 
ginated  at  the  bafe  :  the  fruit  is  a  qua- 
J  drangular  beny,  containirt^  four  cells  : 
the  feedsare  few,  and  oí  a  glo bofe  figure, 

GREWT,  among  mineií,  íi^nifles  eárth 
of  a  different  colour  frpm  the  re ft,  íbund 
on  the  banks  of  nvers  as  ihey  are  fea  re  h- 
ing  for  mines . 

GREY,  or  Grav,  a  mixed  colour  par- 
ta king  of  the  two  extremes,  black  and 
wbite.    See  t  he  article  Co  L  O  tí  a . 

To  dya  a  fú^uer  Grey.  Take  water  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  \  of  galls  bruifed  fmall* 
two  ounces  ;  tarvar  brüiíed,  three  ounces ; 
boil  thetn,  and  enter  twenty  yards  of  ítuff 
or  cloth,  &c*  barí  ti  le  and  boil  an  bour 
and  a  half^  cool  it¡  then  put  in  coppe- 
ras  a  l'ufflcient  quantity  ;  enter  your  clotb 
again  ata  boiüng  beatj  handle  it,  boil  a. 
quarter  of  an  hour>  and  ib  cool ;  íf  you 
wouíd  have.it  fadder,  put  in  more  cople- 
ras.   See  Colour  a nd  Dye ikg. 

Ta  djé  a  fighi  Grey  coímr,  Take  water  a 
furHcient  quantity  j  nut  galls  bruiíéd 
Anírll,  four  ounces  j  white  tartar  bruiíed 
fmallj  four  ounces  j  make  tbem  boil, 
then  enter  twenty  yards  of  broari-cluth, 
and  handle  it  j  boiling  an  hour  and  hajf, 
cool  your  cloth,  au d  put  ín  copperas  an 
ounce  and  haif  j  enter  your  cJoth  aga^rr, 
and  handle  it%;  boil  it  a  quarter  of  an 
honr,  and  cool  It ;  if  you  wonid  have  it 
fadder,  put  in  more  copperas. 

Tú  dye  a  darh  Grey.  For  every  pound 
oí  woollen  ware1  ule  a  quarter  of  a  pound 

■  of  copperas ,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
brown  wood,  or  walimt-tree-wood,  To 
finí  ib  it.  take  two  o  naces  of  brown  wood, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  copjieras. 

fh  dyt fluff,  $¿c.  a  ¡atender  Grey.  Héat_ 
a  pro  per  quantity  oí  otean  rain  water  in 
a  kettle,  and  for  every  pound  of  íhirf, 
take  an  ounce  of  blue  lac,  ;beaten  fmall  ¿ 
and  half  an  onnee  of  pouiídsd  galU,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  vitriól  s  bod  fbem 
tai>ether,  and  put  in  the  ítufFs  j  and  boil 
them  for  half  an  hour.  This  dye  is  pro- 
per  for  flight  ware,  as-  ftockings  and 
coarfe  ftuíís,  but  lío t  for  the  better  foi  C. 

To  dye  Jtlk  Agood  Grey,  This  y 00  rnay 
do  as  in  tbe  tawney  dye,  and  after  you 
have  wrung  out,  rinléd,  and  beaten  it, 
if  it  be  brownedj  it  becomes  a  good  grey, 
Jn  the  manege,  ^hey  have  fe  ve  ral  foris  of 
greys,  as  the  branded*grey,  which  lias 
ipots  quite  hlack  difperfed  hereand  there  j 
tiiey  have  alio  the  da pp le -grey,  the  íit ver- 
grey?  the  tronar  ey#  &u 

o  G  %  Grey- 
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Grey-Hüund,  See  the  arricie  Hovkd, 
GRIFFGN»  in  bevakhy,  an  imagínary  ani- 
jmal,  feigned  by  the  antients  ta  be  half 
eagle  and  half  hon  »  by  ibis  form  tíiey 
intended  to  givp  an  idea  pf  CJlgrii  and 
fwiftnefs  joined  togetbér»  with  an  extra- 
ordinal  y  vígtlance  in  guardíng  the  ihings 
intrulted  to  its  caie.  Thus  tha  healhen  1 
Tiaturaliíb  perfuaded  the  ignorant,  that 
£old  mines  ^jere.  £U  arded  by  the  fe  crea- 
1 11  res  xv í th  mere  di  ble  watchf  ulnefe  and  re- 
folútion  * 

GKlGj  a  ñame  given  to  the  leíTer^mtllO- 
dytes¿  or  fondas,    See  AmmodyTEs. 

GRILLA  DE,  in  cóiikery»  meat  broiled  orí 
a  grid'tron, 

GRlMBEftÉ,  atoxvn  of  the  áujtrí  an  Ne- 
ihérlarids,  in  the  provjijce  of  !^iabáíit, 
ijive  miles  norsh  of  BroíTels  :  eaít  loHg. 
4o  15',  norh  lat*  55'. 

G&XMPÉRG,  a  citv  of  Germany,  in  the 
cjfcje  oí  the  Lower  fe-híne,  and  eaHdoiu  of 
.  Triers  ;  eati  'íorgUude  6o  35^  v.oi  üx  la- 
tifnde  49o  40'* 

GRíMSBV">  a  borough  and  pínt-town  t  f 
tincolníhire,  fituaied  at  the  mouth  .oí  the 
Hvimber  :  calt  'ong.  4/.  nortlt  lat.  53o  34', 
Ir  fends  two  me^nbers  to  uarliaincnt, 

GRIívDKRSj  denles  mofares  ¡  in  anatcmy, 
¿ff,    Srr  Tooth  a=>d  MotAREs", 

CRINDfKG,  írituyaÚQy  the  iedtm".g  hard 
fu  b  (tunees  to  fine  ppwders,  eítker  by  the 
rnort^rs  or  by  way  or  lev  t¿  ai  ion  upon  a 

firinífing  has  a  í; i-rnt  (haré  ín  fonje  in- 
llances  ot  yaifríig  or  ríeprtílbg  the  efíjea- 
cy  of  «vhat  comes  under  its  itiarjagements 
fpt;  ín  grinding,  ají  thoíe  bodíes  whofe 
fffiracy  ron.filis  in  the  peculiar  flupe  and 
jjotnts  tf  tiuír  eomponenls  partidles  j  the 
inore  asid  the  finer  they  are  broke,  the 
lef¡>  wÍJJ  they  opérate*  Thus  may  caló- 
me I  he  rtndered  moch  geni  Ser,  and  made 
capabk  of  beíng  givtn  in  mnch  larger 
guantitíes,  only  by  ]ong  mbbrng  in  a 
!s  incitar  3  íor  the  conbnuaj  triture 
h  <?  the  [aire  tíTrcl  upon  it*  as  repeated 
fi¡U¡ma;ÍDn,  which  is  onJy  breaking  the 
¿ajine  fpicuia  inore  an.d  more,  üntil  ít  be- 
cotiie  ahnoíi  p'ain  merenry.  lint  in  refi- 
nons  fghftánces^  particúl  ly  pn rgítiye 
onesj  üf,  i  dap,  Icammony,  the  finer 
the  pow.tler  they  are  rcídisccd  to,  the 
greatei  ís  ÜkeJy  to  be  their  tfíícncy;  for 
as  the  íenie  which  the  ílomach  ánd  boyvels 
lia  ve  of  th*m  is  in  prcporti'jn  to  their 
^onta£í;i?,  the'refore  the  more  the  quahtsty 
"  3$  tíivjdttf,  the  faitÍHíi  wil'l  it  d-tfnfe  jt- 
ícl/f  ariíl  vefíicate  thé  fibres  3  that  i?¿  it 
'  wj^l  wurk  üié  moré,  ' 
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GuiNDi^o  13  alfo  the  ntbbmg  or  the  wt&* 
ing  üffthe  irregular  or  otherwile  rediin- 
dant  p'arts  of  Jhe  fui  Face  ol'  a  bqéy,  and 
reducin^  ít  lo  the  dt'ÍÜned  figure,  whetlser 
that  be  fíat,  concave,  or  the  líkc. 

Huygens  díiecls,  in  general,  to  ma^ 
the  breadth  of  the  concave  tool,  píate, 
diíh,  or  form,  in  whích  an  objtíl-gJr^ 
n)uír  be  gronnd,  almorí  three  time;;  the 
breadth  of  the  glafs,  Tbongh  in  an&_ 
ther  place  he  fpeaks  of  grínding  a  g]tfs 
whofe  focal  di  flanee  was  soo  leer,  anj 
breadth  8  J  ruche?,  in  a  píate  only  hUm 
i  n  ch  es  br oad .  B  n  t  for  c  y  e "-  g  I  a  (fes  ?  1  ni 
others  of  lelfer'  fpheres,  the  toois  mttft 
he  hroader  ín  propon  ion  to  the  breadift 
of  th  efe  gbsiliií,  to  afford  room  enouoji 
for  the  mor  ion  of  the  nand  in  poíiíliitiP4 
Mr.  Huygens  made  his  tools  of  cuppcr, 
cr  of  cali  brafs,  yvhich^  for  fear  they 
íliouid  chance  their  figure  by  bendliig, 
can  h  ardí  y  be  cali  too  thíck  :  however, 
he  fonnd  by  experíence,  that  a  too!  four- 
teen  inclies  brbad,  and  ha Jf  an  ínch  tliicfc, 
wás  ürong  énougll  foí  the  formíng  glslía 
to  a  fphers  of  ihiity-fix  feet  dianitfsr| 
\-v]jen  the  icol  was  íti'ongfy  ceííiéíitrf 
upon  a  cyiindrical  frotje  an  inch  thk^ 
xvith  hard  cement  made  of  pitch  acd 
afiles, 

í  11  ord¿>r  to  make  moulds  for  cafting 
fuch  tcols  as  are  pietty  much  conca«j 
he  ditecls  that  wgoden  patterns  fitcultti 
turned  in  a  lathe,  a  lsttle  thicker  and 
broader  tlian  the  tools  themfejve&j  but 
-  íor  tools  ihat  belóng  to  íjiheres  aboít 
twenty  Cít"  ihia  ty  feet  diameter,  fie  fajsit 
is  fttffieient  to  make  ufe  of  flat  bearif 
tuined  (.fretíbr  ro  the  hreadEh  and  ibiík 
neís  re  q  ni  red*  When  the  piafes  are  caí!, 
they  muft  he  tur  red  in  a  lathe  exaiSlj 
to  the  conf.avify  required^  and  fortín 
purpofe"it  h  3Cf¡uifite  to  malee  a  caupfe 

0  í  br  a  fs  -  g  a  g  e  s  i  1  *  1  h  e  n  3  a  n  n  e  r  foí  tWinf  j 
accordjng  to  ihe  dire£tion  of  Mr*  Molj" 

Takea  wooden  pole,  a  lítele  Ipnger jfca 
the  radius  of  the  fpherical  furia  re  of  th 
glafs  to  he  formed  5  and  througíi  & 
eiids  of  it  iirike  two  íuial]  ílcr¿l  ppiíiríj 
at  a  diíh  rice  from  each  ot'ber^qbl;p 
tí  e  radíos  of  [líe  fphere  inteadcil  r  sci 
by  one  of  the  points  hang  yp  $ 
againír  a  wal!,  fo  that  this  tjpper  p^f 
nía  y  havé  a  circular  moííon  in  a  hdíí  «f 
focket  made  of  brafs  cr  ifon,  fixt  firniff 

1  o  f  h  e  xv  13  3 1 1  Th  eiít.a ke  two  eq  1 1  a  I  ¡ 1  •  B I 
of  braís  or  C^-pjJcr,  well  bamraei™'3f  I 
fmooih¿d,  wíioíe  Mtngth  ís  íbmí^^  I 
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vüore  íhan  tlie  ferefidih"  of  the  tool  of  caft 
¿¿fSí  "wbofe  tbicknets  may  be  about 
a  tenth  or  a  twelfth  of  an  inch,  and  whofe 
brtadíh  may  be  two  or  three  ínches. 
Then  having  fafiened  thefe  plates  flac 
againft  the  wáÜ  in  a  horizontal  pofition, 
with  the  m  o  vea  ble  point  in  the  pote, 
ftrike  a  trae  arch  upon  each  of  them. 
Then  file  away  the  brafs  on  one  fide  cx- 
sílly  to  the  arch  ftruck,  fo  as  to  make 
onc  0f  the  brafs  édges  convex,  and  the 
other  concave  5  and  to  make  the  arenes 
correfpond  more  exaííly,  fix  one  of  the 
piares  fia:  upon  a  Cable,  'and  grind  the 
0tl<er  agaínit  it  with  emery.  The  fe  are 
tbegages  tobe  inade  ufe  of  in  íurning 
fliébrafe  toáis  exaelly  to  the  fphere  re- 
qnired- 

But  íf  the  radius  of  the  fphave  be  very 
great,  Mr,  Huygens  direéls  the  gages  to 
he  made  as  foltows.    Imagine  the  Une 
AK,  (píate  CXVIU.  fig.  4.  n°  1.) 
drawn  upon  the  brafs  píate  to  he  the  tan- 
gent  of  the  reguired  arch  AFE,  whofe 
radius, for-éxample,  is  36  feet?  and  dia- 
íncter  7*.  Froto  A  fet  ofF  the  pavts  AE, 
E  Ej       feverally  equa!  fu  an  inch,  and 
jet  ihem  be  continued  a  líttle  beyond  half 
the  bread  th  of  the  tooí  re q o  i  red  :  then  as 
72  feetj  or  S64  anches     to  1  inch,  fo  let 
1  inch;  be  to  a  fóürth  mimben  this  wiíl 
bs  the  nomber  of  decimal  parts  of  an 
inch  ííi  the  firít  ]íne  E  F,  reckoning 
from  A,    Mulriply  this  fourth  nümfeer 
fuecdíivdy  by  4,  9,  16,  25,  S?¿  tne 
fquaresofaj  3,  4,  5,  ^r.  and ,  the  feve- 
íil  producís  wiJl  be  the  riumbsr  of  pavts 
comaíned  in  the  ad,  ^d?  41  h,  jth,  EF 
refpeflively.  But  becaule  th  e  fe  numbers 
of  parts  are  too  fmall  10  be  taken  from  a  . 
k:\\t  by  a  pair  of  compaífrs,  fubíhacf. 
them  feváraríy  from  one  inch ,  reprefemed 
hy  the  lincs  E  G,  and  the  remainders  be- 
mg  taken  from  a  fea  le  of  an  indi  dívíded 
irsto  decimal  parts,  and  trarisferred  by 
t lie  compartes  f  rom  G  to  F,  wtll  deter- 
mine the  points  F,  F?        of  the  arch 
]  Eí]i3Íred.    And  the  fame  being  done  on 
the  other  ftde  of  the  line  AD,  the  brafs 
pintes  nnufl  he  filed  away  exae~iJy  to  the 
points  of  this  acch3  aud  poli  fiied  as  be-  ■ 
fare. 

Mr.  Huygens  would  have  bis  plates  or 
íooh  fijft  fojined  ín  a  tnrning  íathe,  and 
then  gtotind  together  with  emery  ;  that 
is  to  Éaj'j  the  cenca  ve  :md  convex  tool  of 
the  femé  fphere  together  :  but  the  tools 
of  very  larga  fphere he  would  have 
gioirnd  at  firíl  quite  plañe,  by  a  ñone- 
cuuci  |  and  then  g round  holló w  with  a 
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round  fiat  ftone  and  emery*  to  the  dc- 
firfed  ga ge* 

The  tóots  thus  grotmd  muR  be  p^hílietl 
by  an  incruftarion  of  pitch  and  emery  * 
and  peífected  witli  blue  hones,    See  the  ' 
artícle  Pot.tshing. 

The  glafs  heingplaned  to  an  equal  thick- 
nefsj  and  polifhed  a    lirrlf  by  a  glafs 
gríhdei-j  and  rounded  by  a  grind-frone, 
t.ake  a^/ay  the  píate  with  fe  ver  al  fceel  ca- 
ví tíes,  and  with  fome  fiftéd  emery,  made 
ínto  a  cement,  ñx  on  a  ímalíer  round 
ptece  of  brafs,  or  rather  fteel,  troly  flat? 
and  turnedj  about  the  bignefs  of  a  far- 
tbíng,  but  tbickeiv  having  ñriV  made  in 
the  center  thereof,  with  a  triangular  íieel ' 
punch,  a  hole  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
goofe-qnill,  and  about  the  depth  of  ¡f 
of  an  inch  j  and  at  the  very  bottom  of 
this  triangular  hole,  a  little  round  hole 
nuiít  be  punched  íomewhat  deeper,  with 
a  very  fmall  íieeí  punch.     A  frnall  Hce» 
poini,  of  about  an  inch  3ongj  muft  be 
rruly  íl^aped  -and  fhted  to  this  triangular 
hole,  and  at  the  very  ápex  to  the  fmall 
round  deep  ímprefíjon,    Nevevthelefs  ít 
rnuft  not  be  fitíed  fo  ekaclly,  but  that  íl 
may  have  the  iiberty  to  m ove  a  little  to 
and  fro;  the  apex  always  continuing  to 
prefs  upon  the  furface  of  the  round  'hole 
below.    This  fieel  triangular  point  mult 
be  fíx^d  to  the  end  of  a  pote  ;  to  ibe  otber 
end  of  whích  another  round  íron  point 
.muft  he  feedj  of  about  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  to  play  freely  np  and  down  in  a 
round  hole  i  n  a  piece  of  bra  ís  1  et  into  a  boai  d 
fixcd  againíl  ihe  ceíltng  for  that  purpoíe, 
perpendicularly  overthe  bench  and  over  the 
center  of  the  too!,  which  muft  beftrongly 
and  truly  íi^ed  horizontally  thereon,  as 
repreíented  in  píate  CXVIII.  íig.  4.  n°  a, 
Having  thefe  things  preparedj  with  fome 
pms  oí  emery  of  various  fíneneíies,  take 
cí  ycur  rongheft  fort  a  fmall  half  pugií, 
wetting  the  fame3  and  daubing  ít  pretty 
equably  on  the  tool  5  then  lay  on  yout 
glaís,  and  rlx  up  your  pole,  aud  continué 
to  grind  for  a  quartej-  of  an  hour  5  not 
preilirig  upon  the  pole,  but  batel  y  carry- 
íng  the  glafs  round  thereby :  then  take 
a  litile  quantíty  of  fome  finer  einery^  and 
work  another  quarter  of  an  hour  there- 
with  :   ib  en  take  the  líke  quantity  o€ 
emery  íiih  finer,  asd  work  for  the  lame 
time:  iaft  of  all  take  a  lefs  quantity  of 
fome  of  the  very  fmeñ  yon  have,  ;  which 
wííl  be.  fufficient  for  a  glaís  of  five  inches 
diameter,  and   work  tberewííh  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  5  taking  away  by  üttle 
asd  litüe  fome  oí  the  emery  with  a  wet 
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fponge.  Do  not  keep  it  too  we_t  ñor  too 
dry,  but  about  the  confiftence  of  pap  : 
for  much  depends  on  this.  If  it  be  te  o 
dry,  youreme'ry  wíll  ftíck,  clog,  and  in- 
corpórate, and  cut  little  or  none  at  aN* 
beíides  i  t  wíll  feratch  and  cut  your  glafs 
irregular ly  j  and  if  it  ís  too  wet>  and  too 
much  diluted,  it  will,  from  the  irregular 
feparation  of  its  parts,  cut  ín  ¡bine  places 
more  tban  others,  as  in  the  other  cafe. 
But  Mr.  Huygens  tells  us,  that  this  me- 
thod  of  ufing  various  fot  ts  of  freíh  emery 
is  not  goodj  ííndíng  by  txperience,  that 
the  fui  faces  of  Jarge  glafles  are  often 
feratchtd.  And  therefore  lie  fays,  that 
¿tisbeft  to  take  a  laige  quanfity  of  the 
fh  ft  and  fecond  emery,  and  fo  work  whh 
the  fame  from  the  ¡firíl  to  tbe  laít,  taking 
away,  by  littje  and  little,  every  half  hour, 
or  quaner  oían  hourT  more  anel  more  of 
tKe  einti  y  witb  a  wet  fponge,  by  which 
tneans  he  could  bring  the  giafs  ex  treme!  y 
fmooth  and  fine,  fo  as  to  fce  pretty  dif- 
tniclly  a  tSftdie  or  the  fafb-windows  well 
defíned  through  ir,  wbich  is  a  mark 
when  it  ís  g  round  enough  to  rece í ve  a 
poüíh, 

When  you  -firft  begin  to  grind,  and  the 
emery  begíns  to  be  ímooth ,  the  glaís 
wíll  ftíck  a  little  to  the  tool,  and  nm 
ftififj  then  frefli  emery  is  to  be  added. 
The  method  hitherto  deferibed  of  grínd- 
ing  with  emery,  is  what  is  recommended 
hy  Mr*  Huygens,  Le  Pe  re  Cherubín 
preferí  bes  an  other  material,  which  is  the 
grit  of  a  hard  grínd-ftone,  well  be  aten 
into  a  fine  powder,  and  ñfted  pretty  fine  : 
and  here  Ín  England  the  fame  thíng  was 
ufed  to  be  performed  by  Mr.  Cok  with 
common  clesn  whire  fand,  taking  away 
by  little  and  little  the  faid  grit  and  fand, 
ns  it  is  g  round  hner  and  finerj  but  it 
íéems  ibis  method  is  now  quite  diíufed. 

Itbe  method  qf  Grinding  fíats  glafu  See 
the  artide  Glass, 

GKINPSTEADj  or  Eafi  Gíunstead,  a 
boiqugh-town  of  Sujfex,  twenty-four 
miles  dire&Iy  fouth  of  London,  vvhich 
fendtí  two  members  to  parltament. 

GRIPE»  or  Gripes,  ín  medicine,  afortof 
cojic,  or  painful  dilbrder  of  the  belly. 
See  the  aríicle  CoLiC. 

Gripe,  01;  Grip,  i  ti  huíbandry,  a  finall 
ditch  cut  acroís  a  meadow,  or  piowed 
land,  \n  order  to  drain  it* 

Gripe,  in  tbe  fea*Iangnage,  ís  a  piece  oí 
timber  fayed  againft  the  lower  piece  of 
the  ftern,  from  the  fore-maft  end  oftbe 
Jc^él,  joining  wíth  the  knee  of  the  head  ; 
ks  ufe  is  to  defend  the  lower  part  of  the 
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ftera  from  any  ínjury  5  but  it  is  ofEen 
made  the  larger,  to  niake  the  íhip  k^ep 
a  good  wind. 

Gripe  of  a  íhip,  is  alfo  the  compás  i¡ 
fliai  pnefs  of  tbe  ftern  under  water,  chiefty 
towards  the  bottom  of  it. 
Gripe  is  alfo  a  fea-term,  for  a 
tuming  her  head  more  to  the  wind  tbn 
fíve  fíiould  j  this  iscaufed  either  by  ov». 
loading  her  a-head,  the  wejght  of  which 
preíTes  her  down,  fo  that  íke  w\[\  m 
readily  fall  off  from  the  wind  j  or 
llaying  or  fetting  her  mañs  too  mudi 
aft :  which  is  always  a  fault  in  fl]ojí 
íhíps  that  día*  much  w^ter,  íínce  it 
caufes  them  tobe  coníínaallyrtinniriginto 
the  wind  :  tbough  ín  floating  íhips,  ¡f 
the  mafts  be  not  ltayed  very  far  aft,  thcy 
wíll  never  keep  a  good  wind» 

GRIPSWALD,  a  town  of  Germany,  iQ 
the  círde  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  provine? 
of  fwedifh  Pomerania,  11  tu  ate  d  ort  a  bay 
of  the  Baltic  fea;  eaft  íongt  if  ^ 
north  lar,  54o  i5\ 

GRISLAGIJNE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies 
of  cyprinus,  with  wbitiíh  fins,  and  eleven 
rays  in  that  beíide  the  anus. 

GRISLEAj  in  botany,  a  genu^  of  (he 
oétandria^monogynía  clafs  of  plan(s,  Etie 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  fourextremeljr 
minute  petáis,  of  an  oval  figure,  arííin^ 
from  the  dentículations  of  the  cnp,  and 
fcarce  larger  than  they,  It  is  an  im« 
rlcan  tree,  fuñiciently  diftinguíílisd  by 
its  iflower  alone, 

GRISONS,  allies  of  Switíerland  ;  thm 
country  h  al  mojí:  of  a  circular  foimt 
about  fíxty  mí  Íes  ovar  every  way,  and  k 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Tyrol  and  part 
of  Switzerlandi  on  the  eaír,  by  Tyrol 
and  Trente  on  thefouth3  by  Italyj  and 
by  the  Swiís  cantóos  on  the  well, 

GR1ST,  ín  country-affairs,  denotes  con 
grou  n  d ,  or  read  y  for  gr  i  n  d  i  ng .  See  the 
articles  Cohn  and  Mill- 

G^ÍTH,  a  íaxon  word  fígnifylng  peate; 
from  whence  grítbbreche  ís  ufed  in  la^- 
books  for  the  brea ch  of  the  peace, 

GRITS,  f&burra,     See  the  artide  Sa- 

BÜRR/E. 

GRO ANING,  brHooTiN g 9 a mong fporlí^ 
men,  the  cry  or  noife  oía  buck  in  rutiing" 
tumi 

GROAT,  an  engliíli  money  of  accountj 

equal  to  four-pence. 
GROATS,  in  "country-affairs,  oats  after- 

the  hulls  are  off,  or  great  oat^meaí, 
GROCERS,  antiently  were  Tuch  pcffom 

as  engrofíed  all  merchandize  that  wa* 

vendible  j   biU  now  they  are  írtcorpo- 
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íáttdj  and  make  one  of  the  companies  of 

íbecity  of  London,  which  de  ais  in  fugar, 

foreígn  frjUS,  fpices,  G^. 
GRODNO,  a  greatcity  of  Poland,  irt  the 

province  of  Lithuanía  ;  eaft  long,  24% 

turril  Jat.  53a  40'. 
GRQENDALE*  a  town  of  Eraban*,  hx 

miles  foutli  eaft  of  Bruffels, 
GRGENLANPj  or  Spitzberg  en,  a  cold 

míferable  country  without  in  habitante, 

and  with  véry  few  animáis  or  vegetables, 

íiiuated  between  io°  and  30o  eaft  long. 

and  between  77o  and  8a*.north  Jat. 
GRGGRAM,  a  kínd  of  ftufF,  made  offilk 

and  motiair,    Turky  grograms  pay  on 

impcjrtation  £— d.  theyard;  and  draw 

bnck,  on  beíng  exported,  7— d.  Lífle 

grograms,  if  nanow,  pay  ns*  óT^9cd. 
each  piece,  not  ejcceeding  15  yards,  and 
draw  back  ios,  i^'h  butiíbroadihey  pay 
t¡5*  %-£géd'  anddrawback  15S.  »^d* 
ench  piece,  not  exceedmg  15  yards. 
GROIN,  in  anatomy.    See  the  ar- 

GROLL,  a  town  of  Goildedand,  twenty- 
one  miles  eaft  of  Zutphen. 

GRGMETS,  in  the  fea^Ianguage,  fmall 
rings  íormerly  faftened  with  ftaples  to 
iheyards,  to  make  faft  the  gafkets,  but 
now  never  ufed* 

GRONíNGENj  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  \\\é  fame  ñame,  which  makes  orie  of 
the  fe  ven  imitad  provínces  :  eaít  long. 
6P  40',  north  Jat.  5  }Q  20'. 

GROJSEGVÍA,  in  botan  y,  a  genos  of  the 
pentandría  -  rn  onogy nía  c3  afs  of  pl  anís,  the 
fWer  of  which  confifts  of  ñve  extremely 
ímaJ]  petaJs,  of  a  roundifh  %me:  the 
frait  is  a  lüundiílij  coloúred  ca  piule,  with 
on]y  one  cúls  in  which  is  contaíncd  a 
fingle,  large,  and  round  i  íh  feed. 

GROOM,  a  ñame  partí  cu!  aríy  applied  to 
fevcral  fuperior  officers  belonging  to  the 
kirig's  boufhejld,  as  groom  of  the  cbam- 
beij  groom  of  the  fióle.  See  the  arríele 
Stole. 

Ghoüm-porter.,  an  oflieer  of  the  kingns 
houthold,  who  pro  vides  chairs,  ftool?, 
and  fíring  for  the  king's  lodging,  and 
alio  furmihes  cards,  dice,  ©V.  and  de- 
cide; lhe  diíputes  whích  arife  at  play- 

Gí-OOM  js  more  particularJy  uíed  for  a  fer- 
vant  appointed  to  attend  on  horfes  in  the 
fiable.  It  ishis  buíineis  to  feqd  and  water 
tbetiij  to  curiy  and  rub  thenv  down, 
and  io  kecp  a  watchfol  eye  over  them, 
that  they  may  h ave  no  ¡nward  or  outward 
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diforder,  wíthont  bis  difcoyeríng  ltf  and 
uíing  hís  endeavours  to  reraove  it» 

GKOOVE,  amongminerf,  is.the  ihaft  or 
pit  funk  ínto  the  earth,  lometimes  in  the 
vein,  and  fometimes  not, 

Groove,  among  joiners,  the  channel  made 
by  their  plouglí  i  11  che  edge  of  a  mould- 
ingí  ífyle3  or  rail,  to  put  their  pannels 
Irij  in  wainlcotting. 

GROOVEalfo  denotes  a  gard eneras  tool  for 
tranfplanüng  plants, 

GROSS?  in  law-books,  íignlfies  abfoluteor 
independent  on  another :  thus,  an  ad- 
vowfbn  in  grofs,  h  one  diftincl;  and  fepa- 
rate  from  the  miínor, 

Gfioss  alfo  denotes  the  quantity  of  tweke 
dozen,  of  things  fold  by  tale* 

GROss  beajc,  in  ornithology,  the  engliíli 
ñame  of  a  bird  called  by  anthors  loxiaa 
Sce  the  anide  Loxia. 

Gross  weight,  the  whole  weigbt  of 
merchandízes,  with  their  duft  and  drofs  z 
as  alio  the  bag  or  cheft  wherein  they  are 
contaioed»  Án  allowance  is  ufually 
made  out  of  «he  grofs -weight  for  tare 
and  tret-    See  the  article  Tare. 

GRüSS  EOís,  in  our  oíd  hiw-books, 
íignifies  wood  of  fuch  a  growth  as  to  be 
accounted  tnnber.    See  Timber. 

GROSSETTAj  a  city  of  Tofcany,  ín 
Italy,  fifty-five  miles  fouth  of  Florence  : 
eaít  long*         north  Jat*  41" 

GROSSÜLARIAj  the  gooseber-ry  and 
corraht-bushes,  the  fafne  with  the 
ribes  of i^inna^os,  Seethe  attidesRiEES^ 

GOOSÍÍBER.ÍLYS 

GROTESQUE,  or  Grotesk:,  in  feulp- 
ture  and  painting,  fomething  whinrifical, 
extravagant  and  monftrous ;  coníííling 
either  of  things  that  are  me  reí  y  imagi- 
naryj  and  have  no  exifttnce  ín  n ature  \ 
or  of  things  fo  diftorted,  as  to  raife  fur- 
prlze  and  ridicufe* 

Gro'efque  work  is  the  fame  with  what  \% 
fometimes  called  antiquei  The  ñame  15 
faid  to  have  ta  Icen  jts  rife  from  the  figures 
of  this  kínd  mnch  ufed  in  adorning  the 
grottos  which  ín  antient  times  were  the 
tomos  of  emincnt  perlbns  or  families } 
fuch  as  that  of  O  vid,  whofe  grotto  waa 
difcovered  near  Ronie  about  ei^hty  years 
ago. 

GROTESQJJES,  or  Grotesks,  are  par- 
tí cu  1  ar  I  y  u  íkd  tu  i  i  g  n  i  fy  thofe  fan  clful  or* 
n?»ments  of  animáis  interfperfed  among 
foliageSj  fr-üit,  &cm  as  thofe  painted  by 
Raphael  Urbine  in  the  Vatican^  and  thofe 
carved  by  Michaei  Angelo*  in  the  ciel- 
ing  of  theporlíco  of  the.  capítol,    The  fe 

kind 
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kind  oí  compartments  are  callad  by  Vi- 

trii  v  i  u  s,  ha  r  pa  gen  i  t  u  1  u 

GROTSKA,  a  city  of  Silefia,  and  capital 
of  a  dutchy  oí  (he  fame  ñame,  tltirty 
miles  fouth  of  Breña w  i  e?»ñ  long.  i 
norih  lar.  50o  40'» 

GfcOTSKA  is  alio  a  town  of  Servia,  in  eu- 
ro pe  a  n  Tu  r  ky , twen  íy  miles  l'ou  th  -  ea  It  of 
Bel^rade  :  eatt  long»  ai&t  ponll  lar,  45*. 

GROTTO,  in  the  natural  hiífory  of  the 
earth,  a  large  deep  cavern  or  den  in  a 
mountain  or  rock. 

Of  the  fe  we  find  fe  ve  ral  remarkable  oríes 
in  difFerenr  parts  of  the  world,  The 
moft  celebrated  one  o  I  our  own  country, 
js  thatcalled  Ookley-hole,  on  the  ío'üth 
'  fide  of  Mendíp-hills.  Its  length  h  about 
two  hundred  y  anís,  and  Its  hcight  vari- 
óos j  being  in  lome  places  very  low, 
and  in  otbers  eight  fatboms.  Therc  is 
ajiothiéV  at  Puzzblí,  aboiat  foui  UagtiTjbS 
from  Naples,  callad  the  dog^s  grotro  ; 
frecanfe  a  dcg  thrown,  ínto  it  ís  imme- 
díatély  ícifljtd,  by  a  deftruttive  vapour 
erpiaHy  fatal  ta  a!l  animáis  withm  its 
re ac h,  The  mitky.groita,  aypta  la¿iea> 
about;  a  mi  le  from  the  antiem  village  of 
jkihlehem,  is  faid  to  bftve  been  thus 
¿aHed  froro  the  hoiy  virgin's  ieiting  fijll 
¡orne  drops  of  hcr  mil.k  in  ít ;  on  which 
nccqunt  the  earth  of  ibis  cavern  has  been 
fuppoffed  to  pofleís  the ■  virtue  oí  reltoring 
womens  milk,  , 
Quotto  is  al  Ib  ufed  fúr  a  fmall  artificial 
edifico  made  in  a  gaiden,  in  imitation  of 
a  natural  grotto. 

The  oiitfides  of  tbefe  g  rorros  are  ufually 
adorned  with  ruftic  architeéhire,  and 
iheir  infide  with  íhell-work,  coral,  fifí, 
and  alio  fürniíhed  wíth  various  foun- 
rains,  and  other  ornamcots» 
rThe  following  ís  recommended  as  a 
good  cernen t  for  grorto-work.  T*ke 
i ivo  parís  of  whlte  rofin,  rnelt  ¡t  dear, 
káá  to  ít  four  parts  of  becs-wax  5  when 
lipelted  together,  add  fomc  ftawer  oí  the 
itone  you  deñgn  to  cement,  two  or  three 
partSj  or  ío  much  as  wllj  give  rhe  ce- 
ment the  colon r  of  the  tiene  5  to  rhis  add 
crte  part  of  the  fíower  of  fulphur  ;  fiiít 
incorporare  all  together  over  a  gentlé 
£re,  and  afiervvards  knead  it  wim  your 
hinds  in  warm  w>ter.  With  this  hi\¿n 
the  ílones,  íheUsj  after  thev  are  weü 
drí^-d,  and  wár.med  before  the  fire. 
GRO  VE,  ín  gardening,  a  fmall  wood  ím- 
peryíóus  to  the  rays  of  thcíun, 
Grov^s  are  not  only  great  prnameots  to 
gardénsí  blit  are  alio  the  greateft  reíief 
ügáihiS  the  Vioient  heats  or  tlie  fan,  at- 


fording  fhade  to  walk  under  ín  tltc  liotttlt 
parts  of  the  day,  when  the  other  parts  qí 
the  garden  areufelefs  5  fo  that  every  gar. 
den  is  defeélíve  wbich  has  not  ihade. 
the  article  Garden. 
Groves  are  or  two  fotts,  either  open 
or  clofe,  O p en  groves  aré  fuch  as  hite 
large  ftiady  irees  wbich  ftand  at  fuch 
diftances,  as  that  the  ir  br  anches  ap^roadt 
fo  ncar  to  cach  other,  as  to  prevtnt  [Jm 
rays  of  the  fün  from  penetraiing  through 
them. 

Moft  o  f  the  .groves  thit  ha  ve  been  plant- 
eé either  tn  England  orin  tiie  ceiebratd 
garden s  oí  France,  are  only  a  few  iep. 
lar  lines  of  trees  \  many  of  v-luch  are 
aVenues  to  the  bahitaiion,  or  lead  to  fome 
buildihg  or,  other  objtcl:  ;  but  thcfe  dp 
not  appeár  ío  grand,  as  thofe  that  have 
been  made  in  woods,  vwhere  the  trecs 
have  grown  at  irregular  di  francés:  wfait 
thej  have  large  fpreading  heads,  and  ai^ 
left  fo  íar  afunder,  as  to  per  ni  i t  the  etú 
to  grow  undtr  them,  they  then  afrbid 
th  e  ge  e  a  te  pl  ea  fu  r  e  j  for  nothing  ismore 
noble  tban  fine  fpreadíng  ti  ees,  wtih 
Ja:  ge  ítems»  growing  through  grafs, 
pecially  it  the  grafs  is  weH  kept,  and  hss 
a  good  verdure  5  hefides,  moít  of  thofe 
planted  groves  have  a  grave!  walk,  made 
ín  a  ftra.^ht  line  between  thcm^  whích 
greatly  ofFends  the  iighí  of  perio:??  wh 
have  a  true  taftR  i  íhcrelore  wbenever  1 
gravel-waík  is  ablblutely  neceíl'ary  fo  tí 
carríed  tbrough  the  fe  groves  ?  ít  witl  h; 
much  better  to  iwift  it  about,  accordbg 
as  the  trees  natura ííy  fiand,  than  to  an 
tempt  re^ularíiy;  but  dry  walks  un- 
der  large  trees,  are  not  fo  uftful  as  m 
open  pbecs  5  becaufe  after  rain,  the  rirop- 
ping  of  the  rrees  will,  for  a  confidWabtí 
time,  render  the  walks  ufelefs, 
In  planting  groves,  je  is  much  the  bú 
way  to  difpoíé  the  irets  irregukdyj 
wbírh  will  give  them  a  more  mng<iificeiu 
and  noble  appearanre,  aud  al  ib  form  a  , 
íhade  fooner  than  when  the  trees  &;e 
planted  ín  lines^ 

When,  in  planfiñg  a  garden,  fidl  Ero\ín 
trees  are  íound  upon  the  fpotj  th^y 
mouldj  ifpcírd^le,  rensain  inviolatei  for 
it  witl  he  befítr  to  put  up  with  inap^ii)- 
conver.imcbsj  than  to  tUdtroy  whai  will 
require  an  age  to  retrtevé  j  lo  tíiut  noj 
thing  Ku  offending  the  habítation,  hy 
being  fo  nesr  as  fo  occafton  gi eat 
íhouki  tí-mpt  us  to  cut  them  down, 
CíoTe  g revés  have' frequently  Inrge  wn 
ítanding  in  them  i  but  thegrountl  nfídrr 
theíe  art  íiISed  with  Jhntbs  ov  uJ^ír+ 
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ttooo*  i  Ta  ttiat  íbe  walks  whích  are  In 
ihetn  are  prívate,  and  fcreened  f,-om 
vvitids  j  by  whích  means  they  are  ren- 
dered  agreeable  for  walking,  at  fuch 
times  wben  the  air  is  eíther  too  hot  or 
toa  cokl  for  walking  in  the  more  expofed 
parts  oí  the  gaiden-  Thefe  are  oí  ten 
COBtriwd  Ib  as  to  bound  the  opeo  groves, 
and  fiequeniíy  to  bidé  the  «ralis  or  other 
íncíofuresofthe  garden  j  and  when  they 
are  properW  l^id  our,  with  dry  walks 
wíndiiig  through  thcm,  and  on  the  fides 
of  thefe  fweeufmelling  íhrubs  and  flow- 
ers  uregulai  ly  planted,  they  have  a 
cbanntngeffeai  for  tere  á  perfon  may 
walk  in  privare,  íheltered  from  the  in- 
clemency  of  cold  or  violen  t  winds,  and 
eajoy  the  fweets  of  the  vegetable  king- 
doim  therefore,  wlien  k  can  be  admit- 
fed,  íf  they  are  eonttnued  round  the 
xvhole  indo  fu  re  of  the  garden,  there  will 
be  a  much  greater  ex  ten  t  of  waJk  j  and 
thefe  Amiba  wiü  appear  the  beíl  boun- 
daiy,  where  there  are  not  fine  profpefb 
to  be  gained, 

GROUND,  in  agrien!  tu  re,  ís  much  the 
fame  witli  earth  or  foil , 

Ground,  in  painting,  the  furface  upon 
wbích  the  figures  and  other  objeíls  are 
ftprefented. 

ThE  ground  ís  pro  pe  rl  y  underflood  of 
fuch  p^'ts  of  the  pie  ce,  as  ha  ve  nothlng 
painted  on  themf  but  retain  the  original 
coloiirs  upon  whicb  Ú\t  other  coloursare 
applied  to  make  the  reprefemations, 
A  buüding  is  faid  to  íerveas  a  ground  to 
a  figure,  when  the  figure  is  painted  on 
the  buihting. 

The  ground  behínd  a  piflure  in  minia- 
ture,  is  commoiily  bkie  or  en" m fon,  ími* 
tating  a  curtain  of  fattín  or  velvet  j  if  it 
be  to  be  bine,  it  íhould  be  laid  on  as  fol- 
lows:  waíh  bice  till  it  is  very  puré  and 
cleart  and  temper  a  quantity  in  a  íhell 
fufficient  for  your  groond,  letdng  it  be 
thüroughly  moiít  and  well  bound  with 
gura.  Then  with  a  fmall  pencil  lay  on 
the  Ame  colcur  about  the  pourfilej  that 
kv  the  ambient  fuperficies  of  the  píciure  ; 
íraeing  done  this,  take  a  large  pencil, 
and  walh  óverífre  whole  ground  yon  de- 
fign  to  cover  with  a  blue,  fomewhat  tbin 
and  svateriíh,  and  then  whh  a  pretty 
large  pencil,  fu  11  of  colonr  and  flowing, 
lay  over  with  a  thick  and  Jubttantial 
cotour  what  yon  had  before  only  waíhed 
over  s  in  the  doing  of  thía  yóu  muli  be 
very  quick>  keeping  the  colour  you  have 
laidon  moift,  and  not  fiifferiog  any  part 
to  dry  till  yon  have  coYered  the  whv)e9 
Vol,  II. 


If  you  wottld  have  your  ground  a  crírív 
fon  Hke  fattín,  then  trace  out  where  and 
in  what  places  you  wíll  have  tbofe  íírong 
and  hard  ügbts  and  reñeilions  rofall, 
whieh  are  fcen  in  fattín  or  velyet,  with 
indían  lake  ¿  there  h y  your  ligbts  wirbi 
a  lake  that  is  thín  arid  wateníh^  and 
while  ít  is  yet  wet,  lay  the  deepening 
and  bard  ftrong  íbadows  with  a  ftronger 
and  dsrker  colour  of  lake  thick  grouñd# 
cloíe  by  the  other  líghts.  The  beít  way 
foi  imitation,  is  to  have  a  pie  ce  of  fattín 
before  you  to  í  mí  ra  te. 

Ground,  ín  etcbmg,  denotes  a  gumous 
compofition  fmeared  over  the  furface  of 
the  metal  to  be  etched,  to  prevent  the 
aquafortis  from  eating,  except  in  fuch 
places  where  this  ground  is  cut  through 
with  the  point  of  a  needle.  See  the  zt* 
tí  ele  Etching. 

Ground  Qfa,ftneMt  the  fame  wkh  field, 
See  thearticle  Field. 

Taft  Groukd,  or  Shelf.    Scí  Shelf, 

Ground-angling,  fiílung  under  water - 
wííhout  a  ílaat^  only  with  a  plumb  of 
lead  or  abullet,  whích  ís  better,  beca  ufe 
itwii]  rollón  the  ground  \  this.  rnethod 
of  fiíhing  ís  moft  proper  in  cold  weather, 
vvhen  the  fiíh  fwim  very  low. 
The  buííet  is  to  be  placed  about  nrne 
inches  from  the  baíted  book.    A  perfon 
in  fifhing  ín  this  manner,  ought  not  ta 
Jrrike  as  foon  as  be  feels  the  fiíh  bite, 
but  ílack  hís  lines  that  the  ñíh  may  the 
better  fwallow  the  bait  and  hook. 
for  the  tackle,  it  íliould  be  ñne  and  Hen- 
der $  for  ftrong  and  thick  Unes  only  ferve 
to  fright  the  fifn. 

The  morning  and  evening  are  the  chíef 
feafons  for  the  ground-line  Ín  fífhíng  for 
troitt;  but  íf  the  day  prove  cloudy,  or 
the  water  muddy,  you  may  fifli  U  ground 
all  day. 

Ground-pluming,  ís  to  fínd  out  the 
depth  of  the  water  in  fiíhítig  \  whích  is 
done  by  a  muíket-bulkt  with  an  hole 
through  ít,  tied  to  a  fírong  twifl  and  hung 
on  the  hook, 

Gr.ound.ivy, hederá  terreflrist  ín  botan j% 
See  the  artícle  Glechoma, 
Ground. iyy  is  actenuant  and-diíToIvenf, 
and  famous  both  ínternally  and  exter- 
nally  as  a  vulnerary.  It  is  much  uied 
with  us  in  an  infuüon  in  forrri  of  tea,  for 
dtforders  of  the  breafl  and  lungs,  and  te 
fomettmes  an  ingredíent  fn  pectoral  de- 
,  co¿tions.  A  conferve-made  of  tbe  plant 
wben  in  flower,  retains  its  vírtues  in  an 
agreeable  form,  but  is  feldom  kept  tn  the 
ihops.  It  ts  cíheraed  a  fpecific  in  ero- 
Sí  H  fian* 
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fons  and  exulcerations  of  the  vifcera,  and 
partkularly  of  the  kidneys  and  lungs.  It 
is  alio  re.com  mended  in  confmnptions, 
bruifes  from  faJTs,  head-acbs,  and  ótber 
the  like  díforders*  * 

(jROUNd  pine,  i'nlbütany,  a  plant  called 
hy  anthors  chamaépitys,  or  teuciium. 
See  the  article  Teucríüm* 

Émkwg  Ground-pine,  in  bo  ta  ny .  See 
tíie  article  Pólycnemum* 

G  round  tackLe,  ís  a  fhip's  anchors, 
cables,  and,  in  general,  whatever 
ís  necefFkry  to  make  bier  ride  fafe  at 
anchor, 

Gr-OUNd-timbERs,  are  thofe  timbera  in 
i  he  íhíp  which  lie  on  her  keel,  and  are 
fafiened  to  it  wiih  bojis  tino'  the  keel  fon. 
They  a  re  fo  called  from  the  íliip's  reftiríg 
n  pon  them  when  íhe  is  aground. 

G  !'ound-to\vs7  are  what  comes  from 
the  hemp  when  drefled  at  thfe  hatchel  for 
the  fpiuners,  and  011 1  of  which  ííam- 
burgh  or  cabbin-lineSj  marlin,  and  white 
ocham  are  ni  a  de. 

Grotjsd- work,  in  a  buildíng,  the  fame 
with  foundaíion .    See  Foundatígn, 

GROUNDAGiE,  acuftoiiior  tribute  paid 
for  the  ground  on  which  a  fhip  ílands 
in  port, 

GRGUNDJNG,  h  bringing  a  íhip  ©n 

"  ground  to  be  cleancd,  trimmed,  or  to 
nave  a  léak  ftopped. 

GMUNDLINGr  in  idithyology,  the 
fmootb,  (potEed,  cobilis,  with  the  body 
of  a  cyímdrícal  figure,  and  otherwjfe 
called' the  loach,    See  Cobitis, 

GROUNDSEL,  feneció,  in  botany,  ÓV, 
See  the  anide  SENECIO. > 

GROUP,  in  painting  and  feulpture,  h  an 
afíeroblage  of  rwo  or  more  figures  oí 
mén,  beañSj  fruíts,  or  the  like^  which 
bave  lome  appaient  relation  to  each 
other. 

It  is  neceffary  in  a  good  piece  of  paint- 
ing, that  all  the  figures. be  divided  imo 
grbnps  :  this  has  ftmevvliat  m  it  of  the 
na  ture  oí  fymphony  or  concevt  of  voíces  ; 
for  as  in  the  ene  the  volees  mu II  fuJtain 
each  other,  in  order  to  ñll  the  eac  with 
a  11  agre  e  a  ble  barmóny  From  the  wbole  3 
fo  in  group?.,  jf  the  parts  or  figures  be 
ndt  wéll  dii'pofed,  fosnething  witl  fce 
found  difagreeable. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  groups,  or  two 
manners  of  coníideríng  ihem,  with  re- 
fpeít  lo  the  déíign,  and  to  the  cfáír-ob- 
Teure,  The  futí  uf  theíe  ¡3  common  both 
to  works  of  painting  and  fculpture ,  but 
the  íatter  is  peculiar  to  painting* 
Groupsj  with  reípeft  to  the'  defígn3  are 


combinaiions  of  feveraí  figures,  whích 
bear  a  relation  to  each  other,  cither  Upün 
account  of  the  a£Hon,  or  of  theírprox¡. 
míty,  or  of  the  eflfecl:  they  produce.  TJtáfe 
we  concetve  as  reprefentfng  fo  man  y  dlf, 
fei'eñt  lubje£ts,  or  at  Ieafi:  fo  many  ú\ñ\n^ 
parts  or  members  of  one  great  fubjefl, 
Thiis,  in  architeclúre,  vt>e  fay  a  group 
of  colamns,  when  we  fpeak  of  threear 
four  columns  ftanding  together  on  the 
fame  pedeftah  * 
Gronps,  with  refpecT:  to  the  cláir-obfcu^ 
are  aíiemblages  of  figures,  where  íhe 
líghts  and  fltadows  are  dífTufed  ín  fuch  a 
rnanuer,  that  they  ftrike  the  eye  together 
and  naturally  lead  it  to  confider  thern  in 
one  view. 

Group,  in  mufle,  one  of  the  kinds  of  di- 
mimitions  of  long  notes,  whicb,  in 
workíng,  form  a  fort  of  group,  knot,  ^ 
bufli.  It  ufually  coníífts  of  fourormore 
crotefíétSj  quavers,  &c*  tied  togetlier  at 
the  diJcretion  of  the  compofer* 

GROUFADE,  or  Croupade,  tn  the  ma. 
negé.    See  the  artide  Cao  upa  de. 

GROUPED  COLUMN.  SeeCoLUMN'n 

GROUSE,  or  Growse,  a  fpecies  oí  tfiD 
tetrao,  ís  a  valuable  bírd  of  the  fize  of 
a  v/eíl  grown  fowl  j  the  head  is  large^ 
the  eyes  bright  and  piercihg^  the  mi 
are  patulous,  the  beak  is  three  quarteriof 
an  indi  Jongj  and  of  a  palé  colour,  fome- 
what  hooked,  and  pointed  at  the  extre- 
mity ;  it  has  a  fcarlet  protn  be  ranee  o  ver 
the  e)  es,  which  is  very  bright  and  beau- 
ti  ful ;  its  wings  5 re  variegated,  and  its. 
taíl  forked-  The  ni  a  le,  excepting  ¡he 
]  i  tele  variegaiions  of  white  in  hís  wings, 
is  totally  black,  and  there  isa  fine  changa 
able  tinge  of  a  deep  bine  on  h  is  neck; 
but  the  female  is  brown  and  mottled,  and 
in  eolour  refembles  the  woodcock,  . 
This  is  a  native  of  England,  huí  is  noí 
very  freqtrent  5  it  lives  on  large  moun- 
tainous  heaths* 

GROWAHj  among  the  miners  of  Corn- 
wa!,  a  eos  ríe  gritty  ftone,  of  a  grejífis . 
eolour,  which  they  are  of  ten  oh  ]  í  getl  to 
díg  thrbugh,  bef ore  -they  can  reach  tb 
ore, 

GROYNE,  or  Corunn'a,  a  port  of  Spain. 
See  th e  articíe  CoeIunna. 

GRU3,  ín  Koology,  the  engliíh  ñame  of 
the  h  ex  a  pode  wOrinSj  produced  from  tní 
eggs  Oí  beerles,  and  which  at  len^ilj  Mí 
transformed  into  wjnged  infecís  oí  the 
Jame  ípecies  with  their  parents,  Séi  tfc 
artícle  Scar  aejeus. 

GRUBS,  in  medicine,  certain  nníliioi]>| 
pimples  rifing  in  diffettni  parts 
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face,  bul  chíefly  in  the  ate  of  the  nofe> 
Xhe  cure  thefe  ought  only  to  be  at- 
tempted  by  evacuations  and  cleanfers  of 

the  blood,      _  'i  _i- 

GRUEBING,  m  agricultura,  the  digging 
pülling  up  the  ítübs  and  roots  of 
tr«es. 

When  the  roots  are  iarge>  Üns  ís  a  ver  y 
troublefome  and  laborious  ta£k  ;  bnt  Mr- . 
¿[ortmier  has  íhewn  bow  it  nía  y  be  ac- 
ttmipH.flied  ib  as  to  fave  great  expence  by 
a  v  er  y  ii  m  pl  e  a  n  J  c  a  fy  m  e  th  od .  He  p  ro  - 
pojes  a  íhong  iron-hook  to  be  made, 
aboat  tWo  feet  four  i n ches  long,  wíth  a 
¡airee  irán -ring  faftened  to  theupper  part 
¿F.it.  §ee  píate  CXKL  ñg,  i.  This  hook 
djuíI  be  put  hito  a  hoLe  on  the  h'de  of  ího 
ipotj  towhidi  it  muít  bE  faftened,  and 
alevfir  beíng  put  i  uto  the  ring,  two  or 
thrce  men,  by  means  cf  this  lever,  may 
.  Wng  oúttfíhe  root,  and  twftt  the  fap- 
roóts  aiunder*  Stubs  of  trees  may  a]fo 
bs  rakni  upwíth  ths  fame  hook, in  wliicíi 
ucxk  ü  \v¡Íl  fave  a  great  de  al  of  labour, 
though  not  fo  much  as  m  i  he  otlier,  be- 
can  le  the  ílubs  muít  be  firrc  cleft  wíth 
v/ed^s  befare  Che  hook  can  "en te r  the  llties 
oí  thenij  to  wreoch  tUem  out  bypieces- 
Gruehi^g  a  cockt  wíth  cock-fighters,  a 
term  «fe (i  for  cattíng  off  the  f cachera  un- 
der  his  wíngs* 

This  is  a  thing  not  allowed  by  cockpit- 
3aw,  ñor  is  any  one  pei'mitted  to  cut  off 
the  featbers  in  any  handling  place.  , 

GRUB EN  H  AGEN,  a  town  and  caftle  of 
Jovver  Saxony  and  dutchy  of  Brunfwic, 
réraarkabk  íor  its  mines  of  III  ver,  cop- 
per,  íioiij  ánd  íead  :  eaft  long,  o°  36^ 
and  noríh  lat.  45'. 

GRUME,  grumus,  in  medicine,  denotes  a 
concrete d  clot  of  blood,  mílk,  or  other 
fubftance.  Henee  grumous  blood  ís  that 
which  approaches  to  the  iiatnre  of  *rume3 
and  by  íes  vifcidity,  and  ílagnatmg  in 
¡lie  capíllary  vefl"e'lss  produces  íeveral  díf- 
orders* 

GRUMO  SE  Roots,  among  herbaliíts, 
íuch  as  are  knotty,  and  faite ned  to  one 
íiead,  líke  thofe  of  celandine  and  anemo- 
nes,  See  the  aiticle  Root* 

GRUSj  the  cr a«e,  in  ornithology,  a  bird 
ot  tht  árdea -or  heron-kind,  See  the  ar- 
11  ele  Ardea, 

The  common  crane3  or  árdea  wíth  the 
top  oí  the  bead  papíllofe,  is  a  large, 
ftately,  and  be  au  ti  Ful  birdj  wiih  a  very 
■Ifng  neck.  The  indtan  crane?  witb  the 
wboié  upper  part  of  the  head  papillofe,  is 
.  fmllfs  [han  üie  estopean  or  common 
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kind,  but  otherwife  very  líke  it*  See  the 
anide  Chañe. 

Gnus,  in  antiquityj  a  kind  of  dance  which 
the  yotmg  Athenians  .performed  every 
y  car  atDelphos,  about  the  altar  of  Apol- 
lo, on  the  day  of  Deíia, 

,  The  fteps  and  figures  of  this  dan  ce,  whirh 
t  were  i  n  trica  te  and  running  one  ínto  an- 
odier,  were  defigtied  to  ¡expre&tbe  turn- 
ings  and  windings  of  the,  labynjuh  ín 
which  Thefeus  killed  the  minotaüiji  ' 

GRY,  a  meftfure  conuining  one  tenth  of  a 
I  íne,    See  the  article  Lime. 

GRYGALLUS,  in  ornithology,  a  ñame 
given  to  the  urogallus,  or  tetrao.  S"ee 
the  árdele  Tetrao. 

GíIYLLO-talpa,  the  mole-cmck^t, 
a  fpecies  of  grylliis^  wíth  the  anterior  ieet 
pal m ate d.  See  the  next  article. 
This  ís  the  largeft  of  al  i  the  european 
winged  infe¿ts3  being  two  inehes  and  an 
haliin  ierigthj  and  rhree  quarters  of  an 
irich  in  diameter.  Its  colour  is  a  duíky- 
brown?.  and  there  grow  from  the  extre* 
mity  of  the  caí!,  on  each  fídCj  two  haíry 
bodies  refembüng  Ín  fome  degree  the  tail 
of  a  rnoufe*    See  píate  ÜXXL  íig.  ^ 

GRYLLUS,  in  zoology,  the  ñame  of  the 
cricket  and  locuft-k¡ndA  which^  together 
witb  the  grafsbopper<?,  make  only  one 
g«nus  of  iníeáts,  the  charaólers  of  which 
are  the  fe  \  the  a  n  ten  na:  are  fetaceous;  the 
exterior  wings  are  meinbninaceous>  nar- 
row3  and  ha  ve  mnch  ofthé  appearance  of 
llie  wings  of  fjine  of  the  íly-kind  *  the 
thorax  is  compreifeci  and  angúlated  ;  and 
the  legs  are  formed  for  lenping,  See  íhe 
at  ticles  Locust  and  Gryllo-talfa\ 

Gryllus,  in  ichthyology,  a  ñame  given 
to  two  diftínft  híhes,  the  conger*eel  and 
ophidion.  .  See  the  artkles  CoNOER  and 
OfhidíOí^. 

GRYPHiTES,  ío  natural  hiftory,  in  en^- 
lifli  ciiow's  st  one,  an  oblong^  foíllle 
flbdl,  very  narro w  at  the  head,  and  be- 
couiíng  gi  nd uaily  wíder  Eo  the  extremíty, 
■  where  it  ends  ín  a  circular  iimb  ;  the 
head  or  beak  of  thss  is  very  hooked  or 

,  bent  inward, 
They  are  fiequenlly  found  in  oür  gravel 
or  day-pttSj  ín  mai\y  countíeSi  Xhere 
are  three  or  four  díftinñ  fpecies  of  them  ; 
forne<aré  extremely  rounded  and  convex 
on  the  baclc  others  lels  ib  j  and  the 
plates  of  which  they  aro  compbfedj  are  ín 
fome  fmatler  and  'thinaer,  ín#  Miéis 
thrcker  and  largar,  in  fpecimens  of  ?!ie 
fame  bígneftj^  See  plaie  CXXIY.  fig. 
a. 

9  H  a  GRYPHUSj 
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GRYFHUSj  a  kind  of  senigma.  See  the 
article  .¿Enigma. 

GUADAL  A  JARA,   a  cíty  of  México, 
ín  north  America,   and  the  capital  of 
Guadalajara,  or  New  Galicia  f  weít  long.  , 
io3°,  and  north  laL  20o  45'. 

GUADALAVIAR,anver  of  Spain,  which 
rifes  in  the  province  of  Arragon,  and 
runs  íbuth-eaft  through  the  province 
of  Valencia,  falling  uno  the  Mediter- 
raáean  a  littíe  below  the  city  of  Va- 
lencia* 

¿tJADALAXARAj  a  city  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  New  Caftile,  twenty-eight 
miles  noithrweft  of  Madrid  :  weft  long, 
3o  jo'f  and  north  lat,  40  o  40'^ 

GUADALUPE,  one  of  the  Jargeft  of the 
Ouibbee-iílands,  eighty  miles  north  of 
Martinico,  fubjeét  to  France  :  weít  long. 
61o,  and  north  lat,  169  3o7. 

GUADARAMA,  a  town  of  New  Caftile, 
in  Spain,  twenty-three  miles  nort b  welt 
of  Madrid  :  wclt  long  .  40  q$y  and  north 
lar,  40°  +  5'. 

pUADIANAj  a  rlver  of  Spain,  which 
rifes  ín  the  middle  of  New  Caftile,  and 
running  through  Efl  remadura,  entera 
Portugal  ;  where  paíFmg  through  the  pro- 
vj  tices  of  Alen  tejo  and  Algarva,  it  dif- 
pharges  itfdf  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

GUAD1LBARBAR,  a  river  ${  Africa, 
which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Atlas, 
runs  through  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and 
falls  intq  fke  Mediterranean  fea  near 
Bona. 

GUADÍLQUIVÍR,  a  river  of  Spain,  which 
rifes  in  the  mountains  of  $égúra,  in  New 
Caftile,  1  urts  the  whole  length  of  Anda- 
Juña,  and  pafíing  by  Cordova  and  Se- 
vi  lie,  fajlss  into  the  Atlantic  occan  at  St« 
L'ucar. 

GUADIX,  %  city  of  Spaín,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of.  Granada  :  weít  lonjg.  3%  and 
north  lat,  37o 
QUAJACUM,  oí  Guaiacum,  ín  boía- 
iiy,  a  gemís  of  ¡he  d^candría- mottogynia 
dais  oEplantSj  the  fiower  of  which  con- 
íiiis  of  five  oyato-oblong  patent  petáis, 
where pf  the  fuperíor  ones  are  Seaft  \  the 
fruít  ís  a  round  iíh  obliquely  ac«minaj(ed 
éiüpe;  fürrowed  on  one  íidej  and  the 
fecda  are  ¿val  niits,  e oyere d  with  putp. 
The  wood  of  gualacum  iVeietrernely  hard 
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^nd  folid,  of  a  den  fie,  tompacl  texture, 
and  remarjcably  he,avy  j  It  confifts  of  tw¿ 
partSj  a  central  matter,  or  beartj  and  an 
fexterior  one,  or  blea  ■  the  central  pait  is 
extrernely  hard  and  ponderen,  and  is  of 
a  greenííh  colon  r,  or  el  fe  it  is  vanegated 
^tüi  a  palé  or  whitílji  colour,  a  duiky 


green,  and  a  brownííh  with  the  blatk 
the  externa!  part  is  of  the  colour  of  bu* 
vrood  ,  butwhen  we  í'ee  the  fragments  cf 
the  branches  of  the  tree  entive,  it  i$  COv 
vered  with  a  thin  ftrong  bark.  The  wockI 
is  of  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  of  an  aron¿* 
tic  and  pungent,  but  fomewhat  biiteníli 
¡  taíte* 

Guaiacum  is  attenuant  and  apperient :  It 
piorno  tes  the  drfcharges  by  fweat  and 
uriñe,  and  ítrengthens  the  ftomacEi  aml 
the  other  vifcera.  It  is  an  excellent  me- 
dicine in  obítiu ílion s  of  the  Ywtv  and 
fpleen,  in  the  jaundice,  dropfy,  and 
many  other  chronic  cafes,  and  g[Vf) 
relief  in  the  rheumptifm,  and  even  h\h 
gouu 

The  hark  ís  a  more  poweiful  attenusnt 
than  the  wood,  but  it  is  leís  pro  per  J¿ 
people  of  a  feverifl>  difpofition.  Neither 
of  them  are  given  much  ín  fubítance,  the 
ufual  way  beíng  in  deco£tion  with  íaflii, 
fras,  and  other  medicines  of  the  famein* 
tention* 

Befides  the  wood  and  lite  bark,  we  haré 
a  rehn  of  i  t,  under  the  im  proper  ñame  af 
gum-guaiacumi  This  is  a  foltd  but 
very  friable  fu  bit  anee,  rauch  refrmhlfng 
common  re  fin,  except  in  colour,  it  lx. 
ing  of  a  dtiíky  greeniíli  hue,  and  fomeT 
times,  thoughlefs  frequently  of  a  red d iíh 
colour,  Ic  ís  very  acríd  and  pungent  to 
the  tafte,  and  when  burnt,  fmells  Jike 
guaiacum  wood,  It  is  given  in  íh 
íáme  cafes  with  the  wood,  and  the  ki 
mous  bülfamum  polycreftum  is  made  üf 
it, 

GUALEOR,  a  city  of  the  hither  Tndía, 
and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Gua- 
jeo r,  ñtuated  fony  miles  foiuh  of  Agrá; 
ertít  long.  79o,  and  north  lat.  26°. 
GUAM,  the  chief  of  the  Ladrone  íflandr, 
in  the  Pacific  ocean  :  eaftlong,  140',  and 
north  lat.  J40. 
GUAN,  or  Quan,  an  amerrean  bírdj  a 
littíe  bigger  than  the  common  hen,  ín 
íhape  ít  fomewhat  reíembles  a  (urkeyj  to 
which  Mr,  Edwards  takee  it  to  be  iiearof 
kin .  The  tep  of  the  head  ís  covered  wMl 
black  featheií,  which  it  can  eieclintoa 
creft  :  the  iipper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a 
daik  coíoiir,  and  the  neck?  biealíj  ar¡d 
bel  i  y  are  of  the  fame  colour,  only  fpoíLed 
wiih  white.  See  píate  CX,  fig-  3  i 
pÜANIHANI,  orST,  Salvador,  dow 
eatled  Catt-ifland,  one  of  the  Bnbamn- 
iilands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  ncrtlí 
America  :    weít  Jongitude  76o,  no\^ 

lat  ilude  2  49, 

GUANÜCOj  a  tp^m  of  Pcruj  ín  M 

ilineríc^ 
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America,  one 'hundred  and  eighty  miles 
ÍToríli^iift^f  Lima  ¡  wdt  long.  75o  1$% 
and  fo*vm  Vat.  10*. 

rtJARAMTY,  ín  matters  of  pohty,  the 
eneaeement  cf  mediatonal  or  neutral 
ft¿s,  wh'ereby  they  plight  theír  faith, 
,hat  íertain  treaties  fhall  be  invioiably  ob- 
ferved,  or  that  they  will  make  war  againft 
the  agsrefíbr.  i, 

gVARAW^i  or  Warranty,  m  law, 
See  the  article  WarraeíTYp 

GUAKD,  in  a  general  fenfe,  ílgnifies  tbe 
defence  or  prefervation  of  any  thing  ;  the 
&a  of  obferving  what  paíTes,  Ín  order  to 
preven*  furprize  i  or  the  care,  precaution, 
indatteatioD  we  make  ufe  of,  to  prevent 
any  thing  happenmg  contrary  to  our  in- 
teotion  or  inclinations, 

Guard,  in  üie  military  art,  is  a  duty 
performed  by  ábody  of  men,  to  fccure  an 
army  or  place  from  beíng  furprized  by  an 
enemy. 

In  a  garrlfon  the  guards  are  reheved 
every  da  y,  and  ít  comes  to  every  foldÍer> 
tum  once  in  three  days,  fo  that  they  have 
twonights  in  bed,  and  one  upon  guard- 
To  be  upon  guard,  to  mount  the  guard, 
to  difmount  the  guard,  to  relieve  the 
guard,  to  change  the  guard,  the  ofEcer 
of  the  guard,  oc  the  ferjeant  of  the  guard, 
are  words  cften  ufedj  and  well  under- 
Jiood. 

Aifaanted  Guard,  h  a  party  of  either 
horfe  or  foot,  that  marches  bef ore  a  more 
cünfíderable  body,  to  give  no  tice  of  any 
appmadung  danger, 

Wlien  an  army  i$  upon  the  marcb,  the 
grand- guards  which  íhould.  mount  that 
day,  ferve  as  an  advanced-guard  to  the 
army:  in  fmall  parties,  fue  or  tight  horfe 
are  fuflicient,  and  tbefe  are  not  to  go 
abo  ve  faur  or  five  hundred  yards  befo  re 
the  paity. 

An  advanced  guard  ís  alio  a  fmall  body 
cf  twelve  or  fixteen  horfe*  under  a  cor- 
poral, or  quarter-mafter,  poíted  before 
the  gi  and  guard  of  a  camp. 
Árültety-GuAiLQi  isa  detadunent  from  the 
army,  to  fecure  the  artillery  :  their  corps 
de  garde  ís  in  the  Front,  and  their  cen tries 
round  Jhe  park,  This  is  a  forty-eight 
hoiirs  guard:  and  upon  a  inarch,  they 
go  in  tile  froñt  and  rear  of  the  artillery, 
and  rmift  be  fu  re  to  lea  ve  nothíng  behind  ; 
iFa  g^n  or  waggon  break  down,  the  cap* 
taln  ií  to  lea  ve  a  part  ol  bis  guard  to  aljift 
ibe  gunners  and  matroífes  in  getting  it  up 
again. 

faps  di  GardEj  are  fp]dier&  entrufted  vyfth 


the  guard  of  a  poíf,  under  the  cotnmand 

of  one  or  more  office rs, 

Cototter*  Gu  a  r  d  ,  i  n  forri  ficatí  o*»  See  the 
article  Cgunter-gvakd. 

Forrage-Gv  ab.ü,  a  detachment  fent  out  tu 
fecure  the  forra  gers,  which  are  poííed  at 
all  places,  where  either  the  enemy*s  party 
may  come  to  díílurb  the  fonagers  5  or 
where  they  may  be  fpread  too  near  the 
enemy,  fo  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
takeo.  They  co nfift  both  of  horfe  anoV 
foot,  and  muir  ítay  at  their  pofts  till  the 
forra gers  alí  come  ofF  t he  £  round. 

Grand-Gvh&l>9  three  or  four  fquadrons  of 
horfe,  commanded  by  a  fie  Id  ufEcer,  poít- 
ed at  about  a  mi  le  and  a  half  from  the 
campf  on  the  right  and  left  wings,  to- 
wards  the  enemys  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
camp. 

MúÍh-GtjakDj  that  from  whence  alí  the 
Otbei'  guards  are  detached. 
Thofe  who  are  to  mount  tbe  guard,  meet 
at  their  refpeclive  capta!  n's  quarters,  and 
gofrom  ¡henee  to  the  parade  ;  where,  af- 
te r  the  whole  guard  is  drawn  up,  the  fmall 
guards  are  detached  for  the  pofts  and 
magazines;  and  then  the  íuhaliet  n  officers 
throw  lots  for  their  guards,  and  are  com- 
manded by  the  captain  of  the  rnain -  guard „ 
P/^í-GuarDj  a  good  number  of  horfe 
and  foot  always  in  readinefs  in  cáfr.of  an 
alarm  :  the  horfe  are  all  the  time  faddíed, 
and  the  riders  booted,    The  foot  draiv 
up  at  the  head  of  the  hattalíon,  at  the 
beaíing  of  the  tattoo  1  hut  afterwards  re- 
turn  to  theír  íents»  where  they  hold 
the  míe  lves  m  readinefs  to  march,  upon 
any  fudden  alarm.    This  guard  Ís  lo 
make  refíítauce,  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  till 
the  army  can  get  ready, 
guarter-GuAKDi   a  fmall  guard,  com- 
manded by  a  fübalterrj  oñicer,  pofled  by 
each  batfal  ion,  about  an  hundred  yards 
before  the  fiont  of  the  régimen  t. 
Rear-GuARDi  that  part  of  the  army  which, 
brings  up  the  rear,  which  is  generally  the 
oldgrand-  gju  a  rdsof  thecamp.  Th  e  r  e  a  r- 
guard  of  a  party  ís  Cjcor  eight  horfe,  that 
march  about  four  or  five  hundred  paces 
behind  the  party.    The-advanced-  guard 
of  a  party  on  its  going  ou^  rnake  the 
rear-guard  on  its  return. 
Standard'  guard,  a  fmall  guard,  under  a 
corporal,  out  of  each  régimen  t  of  horfe, 
and  placed  on  foot,  ín  the  front  of  each 
regiment. 

Guard,  that  part  of  the  army  which 
marches  in  the  front, 
GvARp  is  mere  partkülarly  underftood  of 

aíoldter 
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%  foldíer  detached  from  a  company  or 
corps,  to  proteel,  detain,  or  fecure  any 
perfon  ,  -Sfr. 
Guaros  are  alfo  troops  kepí  to  guard  the 
king's  perfon,  called  a  lío  royal-guards, 
Jife-guards,  gardos  du  corps,  &c*  The  fe 
are  dirtinguifhed  into  horfe,  foot,  greña- 
díers,  and  yeomen. 

The  engliíh  horfe-guards  are  diítinguifh- 
cd  by  t#oops3  and  the  foot-guards  by  re- 
gí raen  ts.- 

Teomen  of  the  6uard.  See  the  article 
Yeomen, 

"Tbc  freucb  Guaros  are  divíded  into  thofc 
ivithin,  and  thofe  without  the  palace  5 
the  fiiíl  confifts  of  the  fardes  du  corps, 
or  body-guard,  which  confias  of  four 
companies  of  borle,  the  íirft  of  which 
companies  was  antiently  Scoích,  and  Itíll 

i  retaíns  the  ríame,  though  ít  now  confifts 
wholiy  of  Fren chinen,  The  guarda  with- 
out,  are  the  gen»  &  armes>  light-  horfe, 
mufqueteers,  and  two  other  regiments, 
the  one  of  which  is  French  and  the  other 
Swiís.    See  Gendarmes* 

Guaro,  in  fencing,  is  a  poflure  proper 
to  defend  the  body  from  an  enemy's 
fword . 

There  are  four  general  guards  of  the 
fword  >  to  form  a  perfecl  idea  of  which, 
we  muft  fuppofe  a  circledrawn  on  a  wall, 
and  dtvided  into  four  cardinal  ptunts, 
;  top  and  boltom,  right  and  Jeft# 

When  the  point  of  the  fword  is  direcled  to 
the  botrom  oí  the  tircle,  with  the  hüt  op- 
pofite  to  its  top>  the  body  indímng  very 
forward,  tbis  is  cailed  the  prime  or  firft 
guard.  The  fecond  guard,  by  many 
1  m  pr  o  pe  rl  y  ca  11  e  d  1  he  ti  erce,  i  s  wh  en  th  e 
point  Í3  direcied  to  the  right  or  fecond 
point  of  the  femé  chxle,  vyiib  the  hík  of 
the  fword  turnea  to  the  left,  and  the  body 
pro  p  o  rti  o  na  b  I  y  ra  t  fed .  Th  e  ti  ere  e,  o  r  th  i  rd 
guard,  is  when  the  point  of  the  fword  is 
raifed  to  the  tippevmoft  part  of  the  fume 
eirde  ;  in  .which  cafe  the  body,  t  he  arm  , 
and  the  fword,  are  in  the  ir  nalural  po- 
fiiion,  and  in  the  mean  of  the  extremes  of 
the  ir  moción.  The  quart,  or  fpuith 
guard,  is  when  the  point  of  the  fword  is 
á i  recle d  to  the  fourth  point  of  the  cirele, 
defeending  to  ihe  right  as  far  as  one 
fourth  of  the  ti  erce,  with  the  outward 
part  oí  the  arm  and  the  Üat  of  the  fword 
lumed  towaids  to  the  g  round*  and  the 
body  out  of  the  line  to  the  right,  and  the 
.  hilt  of  the  fword  towards  the  line  to  the 
-  left.  'There  is  alio  a  q^nt,  or  fifth 
guard,  which  is  cnly  the  íeturn  of  the 
.  |3oiñt'ef  the  fword  to  the  right;  after  tr^ 
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verfing  the  círek  to  the  point  of  the  prima 
from  when  ce  it  had  deparfed,  whh  a  dif- 
ferent  difpofition  of  the  body,  a  mi,  artj 
fword*  The  eommon  center  of  ah  thofe 
rnotions  ought  to  be  in  the  fhouider. 
In  all  thefe  kinds  of  guards,  there  are  the 
high-advancedj  high-retiredt  and  hlgh- 
intermedíate  guard  >  when  difpofed  beíbre 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  either  with 
the  arm  quite  extended,  quite  wkhdra\v/i, 
or  in  a  mean  ftáte,  The  mean-advanced 
guard,  or  ñmply  mean  guard,  is  when 
the  fword  h  placed  before  the  middle  part 
of  the  body .  Th  e  ¡ow- ad  van  ced ,  retired 
or  intermedíate  guard s3  are  thofe  where 
the  arm  and  fw-ord  are  ad  van  ced,  witt 
drawn,  or  between  the  two  extremes, 
before  the  lower  part.  of  the  body, 

GUAKDANT,  or  Gardant,  in  heml- 
dry *    See  the  artícle  Garda nt* 

GUARDIAN,  in  Jaw,  a  perfon  who  has 
*  the  charge  of  any  thing  ¡  but  more  com- 
monly  it  íignifies  one  who  has  the  cuftody 
and  edu  catión  of  fuch  per  fon  s  as  ha  ve  m 
füfficient  diferetioo  to  take  care  of  them- 
fe  1  ves  and  their  own  affajjrs,  as  childíén 
and  ideots.. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  thefe  gunrdians 
at  common  Jaw,  m%*  guardians  by  m* 
ture,  who  are  the  fatber  and  nioth«r  \ 
guardians  in  focage,  beíng  the  iifxt  oí 
blood  j  and  guardians  by  rea  fon  of  nur» 
ture,  which  is  when  the  father  by  will 
appointa  a  perfon  to  be  the  guardián  of 
his  child,  The  flatute  ordains,  tliat  a 
father,  by  deed  in  his  life-íime,  or  bf 
his  will,  may  difpofe  of  the  cuftody  of 
Lis  chiSd,  under  twen  ty-one  ye^rs  of  age 
and  not  married,  during  the  chiles  mí- 
nerity,  to  any  perfon s  who  are  not  popilh 
recufants,  as  he  íhall  thínk  íit  \  vvhicli 
guardians  may  bnng  aclions  of  tref- 
pafs?  feff,  agalnft  any  unlawful  tafcíis 
away  of  füch  chi]d  orchildren,  and  takí 
pofleííion  of  their  lands,  &c*  If  the  h* 
ther  appoints  no  guardians  to  his  chiH 
theo2'dir.aryr  or  fp  i  ritual  courthavepowcf 
to  order  one  for  the  goods  and  perfotial 
eftate  oniy,  unttl  the  infant  is  of  the  agí 
of  fourteen  ;  but'  as  to  his  land&j  there 
fliall  be  a  guardián  i n  focage,  Thíí 
guardíanílup  in  focage  continúes \tú\  lh¡ 
minor  is  fourteen  years  of  age,  at  which 
time  he  may  chufe  hjs  guardián  before  * 
judge,  at  his  chambers,  or  in  courtj  or 
chancery  :  likewífe  after  the^infant  conies 
to  that  age,  he  may  fue  his  guardián 
in  focage,  to  account  as  baih'ff* 
The  bu  finéis  of  guardians  ta  lo  tak«  ^ 
prgíits  of  the  rninor's  iands  to  his  uíj 
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má  to  account  for  the  fame :  they  ought 
fell  al!  moveables  within  a  reafonable 
time  and  to  convert  them  into  land  or 
mom,  cKcégt  the  minor  is  near  of  age, 
and  may  want  fuch  things  himfeif  5  and 
they  areto  pay  ¡ntereft  tot  the  money  in 
theíf  hands,  that  might  have  been  ib 
placed  out?  i'n  which  cafe  it  wili  be  pre- 
fumcd  that  the  guardians  made  ufe  of  it 
tbemfelve?-  They  are  to  fuftain  the  land 
oí  the  heír,  without  making  definición 
0f  ¡my  thing  thereon,  and  to  keep  it  fafe- 
¡y  for  hlm  ;  if  they  commit  waíte  on  the 
hiids,  it  h*  frrfeiture  of  the  guardian- 
Ihip.  3  Edw,  I,  And  where  perfons 
as  guardians  *  hold  over  any  land,  with- 
out tbe  confent  of  the  períbn  who  is  next 
íntitled,  they  íhall  be  adjudged  trefpaf* 
fas,  and  íhall  be  aceountable,  6  Annre, 
cap.  xviii. 

GuakdiaNs  d^glise,  are  churchwardens 
ol  ofHcers  choíbn  in  every  pariíh,  to  have 
the  care  and  cuítody  of  the  goods  of  the 
chürch, 

Guardians  of  tbe  peace¡  are  thofe  who 
have  the  keeping  or  the  peace. 

Guardián,  or  War.hen  of  tbe  chique- 
portt,  is  an  ofiieer  who  has  the  jurifdíG- 
fton  of  thednqueports,  with  all  the  power 
which  tlie  admiral  of  England  has  in 
other  places. 

Guardian  of  ihe  fpmtítaUiwSj  the  perfon 
to  whom  the  í  "p  i  r  i  t  u  a  1  j  u  r  i  Id  iíhon  of  any 
dio  cele  is  commit  ted,  during  the  time 
the  lee  is  vacan  t. 

¿guardián  of  the  rptnrualities  may  like- 
wlíe  be  either  faeh  in  law,  as  the  arch- 
biftiop  is  of  any  diocefe  Within  his  pro- 
vince  i  or  by  delegaron,  as  he  whom  the 
archhlíliopj  or  vi  car- gene  ral  of  the  time, 
appoints.  Any  fuch  guardián  has  power 
to  hold  conrts,  grant  licences>  difpenfa- 
tiónsj  probates  of  wilJs, 

GLFBEN,  a  town  of  Germán  y  ,  in  the  c  ir  ele 
of  Upper  Saxony  :  eaft  lemg,  and 
nórth  lat.  51o  50'. 

GÜJ3GEON,  gobius,  in  jchthyology,  See 
the  arricie  Gouius . 

Gudgeons,  in  a  íhip,  are  the  eyes  drove 
imo  the  Item  poftj  into  which  the  pin  ti  es 
d  the  rudder  so,  lo  hang  it.    See  píate 

cxxi,    3r  ■ 

The  items  of  the  gudgeons  are  barbed, 
to  prrvnt  their  heing  drawn  out. 

GUELPHS  and  Gibíí^ins,  See  the  ar- 
n'clc  Gibelins. 

GLTE¡\TGAr  a  great  river  of  the  bilher  In- 
dia, which  rllliig  m  the  mourjfains  of  Ba- 
lagate^  runs  north  eaJft,  and  falís  into  the 
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weít  branch  of  tbe  ríver  Ganges,  in 
Eengat. 

GUERET,  a  town  of  France,  m  the  pro*- 
vince  of  Lionoís  :  eaíf  iong.  %°,  and 
north  lat>  46o  5'. 

GUERITEj  a  fmall  tower  of  wood  or  ñom9 
generally  placed  on  the  poínt  of  a  baflion, 
or  on  the  angles  of  the  ílioulder,  to  hold 
a  centinel,  who  is  to  take  care  of  the 
fofs,  and  to  watch,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  furprize, 

GUERHSEY,  orGARKSEY,  an  iíland  in 
the  engliíh  channeJ,  on  the  coaít  of  Ñor- 
mandy,  jfifty-eight  miles  fouthofPort- 
Jand,  in  Dorfetfhire,  and  twenty-two 
weít  o f  cape  la  Hogue,  in  Norman dy  5 
about  ten  miles  lortg  and  as  many  broad, 
containíng  ten  parí  mes*  The  n  atibes, 
who  fpe  ak  Fren  ch  ,  are  fti  1 1  go vern  ed  by  the 
norman  la ws,  bu t  are  fubjéít  to  Enghnd. 

GUETTARDA,  in  betany,  a  genus  of  the 
monoecia  hep  tan  dría  dais  of  plants,  the 
male  and  female  flowers  of  which  are 
monopetalous  and  funnel-íhaped  5  the 
fruit  is  a  dry,  roundiíli,  depreüed  drope, 
containíng  a  íingle  feed. 

GUIAQÜIL,  a  city  and  port^town  of 
ruj  íituated  near  the  Pacific  ocean  :  weft 
Iong.  da*}  and  fouth  lat* 

GUIARA,  a  por t- town  on  the  Caracoa- 
coaftj  in  térra  firma,  in  Sonth  America? 
weít  Iong.  66°,  and  nortb  lat.  io<*  35'. 

GUIDON,  a  fort  of  flag  or  ftandard^  borne 
by  tbe  king's  life-guards  ;  being  broad 
at  one  extremCj  and  almoft  pointedat 
the  other,  and  flit  or  dívided  into  two. 

Guidon  a  1  fo  denotes < the  ofiieer  who bea rs 
tbe  guidon.  He  is  tbe  fame  in  the  horfe- 
guards  that  the  enfign  is  in  the  foot- 
The  guidon  of  a  troop  of  horfe  takes 
place  next  below  a  corneta 

GUIENNE,  a  province  of  France^  bound- 
ed  by  the  Orleanois  on  the  north,  by 
Gafcony,  from  which  it  is  Xeparáted  by 
the  river  Garonne,  on  tbe  íbuth,  by  Lan^ 
guedoc  ou  the  ealt,  and  by  tbe  bay  of 
Bifcay  on  the  weít, 

GUIL ANDINA,  bonduch,  ín  botanyfl 
a  ge  ñus  of  the  decandria-monagynia  ciafs 
of  plants,  the  fldwer  of  which  confiíts 
of  five  lanceoíate  and  feííile  petáis í  the 
fruit  is  a  rhomboídal  pod,  contaíning 
only  one  celí,  in  which  are  íncluded  nu- 
mero us  oíTeous  feeds,  of  a  globofo-com- 
preffed  figure*  The  feeds  of  this  plant, 
which  are  calle  d  Mol  ucea  nuts,  are  faíd 
to  be  good  ¡n  herniofe  tumours,  and  ira 
the  cholic  f  and  to  créate  an  appetite  and 
to  promote  the,  mentes, 
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GÜILO,  or  GlLDy  a  frite  míe  y  or  com- 
pany*  As  to  the  original  of  theíe  guiíds  or 
com pan ¡ es,  it  waíalawamong  trie  Saxons 
that  every  freeman  of  fourteen  years  of 
age?  ihouM  find  fureríes  to  keep  the 
peace,  or  be  committed  ;  upen  which  the 
neighbours  emered  i  uto  an  afiociatíon, 
and  beca  me  bouncl  fot  each  oiher,  either 
to  produce  him  who  cammitted  any  of- 
feiiee,  or  to  make  fa  lis  fací  ion  to  the  in* 
jured  party  ;  morder' to  which  they  raif- 
ed  a  fuiTi  among  themfelves,  which  ihey 
put  into  a  common  ftock  ?  out  of  which 
the  y  «pon  occafion,  made  a  pecuniary 
componía! ion  accordíng  to  the  quality  of 
the  offence  committed.  Thefe  guilds  are 
itow  companie?,  joined  togeiher  wkh 
laws  and  orders  made  by  themfehes,  by 
the  Meen  ce  of  the  prince* 

GuilDi  Gild,  or  Geld,  is  ^alfo  ufed 
among  our  antient  wuters  for  a  competí- 
fatíon,  or  muía,  for  a  fault  committed. 

Guild-haLL,  the  chief  hall  of  the  city  of 
London,  foí  holding  of  courts,  and  for 
the  meetíng'of  the  lord- mayor  and  com- 
monaky,  i  a  .order  to  make  laws  and  or- 
dinances  for  the  welfare  and  regulación 
of  the  eiíy- 

GoiLD-RENTS,  are  rents  paíd  to  the  ero wn 
by  any  guild  or  fraternity  :  or  thofe  that 
for  me  rl  y  belonged  to  religiotis  houfes, 
and  came  to  the  crown  at  the  general  dif- 
fokifion  oí  rnonañeries* 

GOJLDFORD,  or  Guldeforü,  a  bo- 
rough-town  of  Surry,  fituated  on  the  rí- 
ver  Wyc,  thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lon- 
don. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parltament, 
GUILLESTRE>  a  cíty  of  France,  in  the 
provmce  of  Dauphiny  :  eaft  long  C°  %of3 
and  north  laN  44*  45'* 
GUINEA,  a  large  coun'ryof  Africa,  fi- 
tuated between  15*  eaft  and  15o  weít 
longirnde,  and  between  4°  and  10o  north 
lar  i  tu  de. 

The  Britiíh,  Dutch,  Frenclij  and  otber 
naiions,  ha  ve  foiis  and  f*c"íqries  on  this 
coatt, 

Gu  1 N  £  A  ís  alfo  the  ñame  of  a  Brítim  gold- 
coim    See  ifefe  ¿nicle  CoiN* 

Guinea  fig,  ín  zoolügy,  a  qnadmped  of 
the  moufe  or  rat-klnri,  wiih  a  varíegated 
body,  refembling,  in  lome  mea  ib  re,  a 
young  pig,  whence  the  ñame, ."  It  h  cotí" 
Jiderablyiarger  than  the  rat,  bot  lefs  íhari 
the  rabbit.    SeeplateCXXL  fig.  5, 

Guinea-worm,  dracitnculuty  in  zoology 
and    medicine.      St:e  the  article  Dra- 

GU1PÜSCOA,  the  north -eaft  dívifion  of 
the  piovmce  of  Bifcay,  in  Spaln,  íUu^ 


ated  on  the  confínes  of  Na  varre  in  Fraucc 
GUISE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  pr0Vm« 
of  Picardy,  fitnated  on  the  river  Oyfe  ■ 
eaftlong.  36',  and  north  lat,  49« 
GUITA R,  or  Guitarra,  a  mufical  \¿ 
ftrument  of  the  flring  kind,  with  ñvt 
double  rows  of  ftrings,  of  whkb  tíoft 
that  are  bafs,  are  in  the  middle,  unlefs 
it  be  for  the  burder^  an  o  clave  lower  t\m 
the  fourtb* 

Thís  inílrument  was  fírft  ufed  in  Spaín, 
and  by  the  ÍUlians.  It  has  the  particular 
denominaron  of  fpagnuola  given  h¡  and 
ís  fotind  in  Italy  and  other  countries,  but 
more  fr eqoently  in  Spain, 

GULA,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  widi  tfie 
oelophagus.    See  Oesofhagus» 

Gula,  or  Gola,  in  aichiteelure,  a  wavy 
member  the  contour  of  which  refemblea 
the  ktter  S,  which  the  Greeks  calí  ty- 
inatium,  and  our  architeels  an  ogee» 
See^the  article  Cyivíatium  and  OcfcE, 
This  member  is  of  two  kínds>  reíla  and 
inverfa,  The  ñvñ  and  principal  has  its 
cavities  or  bollows  abo  ve,  and  convexí- 
tíes  below*  This  always  makes  the  top 
of  the  ce  ron  a  of  tlie  eorniche,  jet  ring 
o  ver  the  drip  of  the  eorniche,  hke  a  wave 
ready  to  falL  It  is  fometimes  ablblutety 
the  entablature,  as  being  the  firít  or  up- 
permoft  membEi  of  ín 
The  fecond,  being  alfo  called  gula  inver- 
fa»  as  the  firft  is  called  gula  reflá,  ex- 
aílly  the  reverfe  of  the  former,  the  cavíty 
or  holíownefs  of  it  being  at  the  bottom, 
fo  that  with  refpeíl  to  the  forrner  it  ap- 
pears  ínverted.  This  is  ufed  in  the  ar- 
chitrave,  and  fometimes  in  the  cumiche 
along  with  the  former?  only  ieparaied  by 
a  reglet. 

GULES,  in  heraldry,  lígnífies  the  colon r 
red,  which  is  expreffed  in  engraving  by 
perpendicular  lines  faíiing  from  the  top 
of  the  etbufcheOn  to  the  bottom*  S^e 
píate  CXXI.  fí^.  6, 
It  is  the  hrit  of  al!  colours  in  armoiy, 
and  was  formeily  prohíbited  fo  be  worn 
by  any  perfon  in-his  coat-aimour,  on- 
Jefs  he  were  3  prince,  or  had  a  permifiion 
from  him.  This  col  our  h  a  fymhol  oí 
charity,  valour>  and  generoñty,  and  reprc- 
fents  blaod-colourj  and  tru&ícarlet, 
The  Romans,  accordíng  to  Spelmsn, 
painted  the  bodjes  of  their  gods,  snti  ge- 
neráis that  triürnphed,  wiih  vermihon  \ 
and  ñrider  the  conibts,  their  foldiers  were 
ciad  in  red,  henee  calkd  ruflbti. 
we  are  told  that  the  LncedemonUns  «ore 
ícarlet,^  10  prevent  Jeeing  the  blood  )0iie 
from  their  wonnds,  Thofe  who  beaf  this 
coiaur,  are  oblised  10  relieve  fuch  ^ 
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are  Tn  danger  of  being  cpprefTed  by  in- 

GULL,  the  engtífh  ñame  ot  a  gemís  of 
ftjds,  called  hy  authors  Jarus.  See  the 
article  Lar us.  , 

GULLÍÍTí  in  anatomy,  the  en^hín  ñame 
oftiie cefoph^n*.   See  Oesophagus. 

GULOi  m  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  raufteja, 
of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  with  rhe 
nikldle  oF  the  back  black,  See  the  anide 
Mustella. 

This  ís  of  the  fke  of  our  common  catj 
the  L'eaíj  is  fmall,  and  of  a  kind  of  oval 
ígíire,  ílvn  Jer  at  the  fnour,  and  rounded 
?'i  iiie  ciu.vn  ;  the  eyes  are  prominent, 
thoiigh  not  very  large,  the  Fris  is.of  a 
deep  hazel 5  the  ears  are  fhort  and  pato- 
bits  s  th&noftrili  are  large ;  the  mouth 
issvid?,  and  well  furmfhed  with  teetb. 
GULPH,  orGuLF,  in  geogr*pby,  a  part 
of  the  fea,  almorí  furrounded  by  land, 
as  the  gulph  of  MexícOj  gulph  of  Ve- 
ni  ce,  of  Lyonfi,  &t. 

A  gulph  ís  ílri&ly  diftinguiíhed  from  a 
fea,  m  that  the  Jatter  is  Jarger.  See  the 
anide  Sea. 

It  dsffers  from  a  bay,  ín  belng  greater 
than  it,  See  the  arricie  Bay. 
So  me  wiíl  have  it  eíTential  to  a  gulph,  to 
un  into  the  land  through  a  ítreight  or 
narro w  paflage.  I¿  is  o  b  fe  r  ved  ibat  the 
fea  is  aKvays  moft  dangerous  near  gulphs, 
by  reafbn  of  the  currents  being  penned  up 
by  the  íhores, 
GUM,  ín  pharmacy,  a  concreted  vegetable 
juice,  which  tranfudes  through  the  bark 
fií  ce r rain  trees,  and  hardens  upon  the 
fu f face. 

flie  chenvífts  ajlow  oníy  thoíe  to  be  pro- 
p:er]y  gurús,  which  are  diííblvable  ¡n  wa- 
ter ;  thefe  which  at;e  only  difToIvable  in 
fpirits,  they  cali  re  fin  s  j  and  thofe  of  a 
jniddie  na  ture,  guin  refins.  Geofíi  dy 
faySj  ihat  gums  are  fomething  between 
a  cid  a  nd  oil ;  being  an  a  cid  fa.lt  ib  rbted 
inearm,  as  that  the  greateft  parr.of  it  is 
changed  to  ari  alkalij  the  other  into  oil  $ 
fo  that  I he  mixture  ai  ifing  from  thence  ís 
an  oily  faít  refernbHng  the  faponaceous 
concretes  of  ihe  chemííts,  made  of  oil  of 
olives,  and  a  iixivium  of  tarfar;  or  the 
ínuci]agmcu3  bodtes  formed  of  fpirit  of 
^irie,  and  the  volátil*  fpnit  of  uriñe. 
The  bodks  of  this  clafs,  Dr.  HÜI  ob- 
ferve^  íl  we  were  to  a3Jow  al]  ro  be  fo 
which  aregenerally  received  as  fnch?and 
calJed  hy  the  ñame  gum,  would  appear 
very  numerous  1  but,  on  a  ñria  enqpíry, 
fiie  far  greater  par t  of  theni  appeíu  to 
be  properly  cliher  ef  the  gu^-reiin,  or 


of  the  abfoJuíe  refin-claís,  when  al/  that 
are  thus  iiíi propeHy  caíled  gmns  are  íe- 
parated  and  placed  ¡n  their  proper  claífes. 
See  the  article  ResÍm. 
The  bodies  truly  bc]onging  ro  thís,  are, 
by  that  author,,  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a 
number  as  foorj  thefe  are,  i-,  Gum  ara- 
bíc.  a,  Gum  fe  ñeca,  3.  Gum  traga- 
canth*    4.  Man  na. 

Gum  arabic.    See  Gum  Arabio. 

Gum  séneca,  or  séneca,  as  it  is  com- 
monly  wrítten,  is  a  gum  extremely  re- 
fembling  gum  arabic,  It  is  brought  to 
us  from  the  coimtry  through  which  the 
ri ver  Senega  runs,  in  looíe  or  fiogle  diops, 
but  thefe  are  much  íarger  than  thoíé  oí 
the  gum  arabic ufuaíSy  are  j  fometímes  ít 
is  of  the  bignefs  of  an  egg,  and  fome- 
times  much  larger  :  the  lurface  is  very 
rough,  or  wrinkled,  and  appears  miuh 
lefs  bright  than  the  ¡nrter  fu  bit  anee,  where 
the  maftes  are  broker.  It  has  no  fmelí, 
»nd  íbarce  any  tañe,  We  are  not  ac- 
<5uain[ed  with  the  tree  which  produces  it. 
The  vírtues  of  it  are  the  fame  with  the. 
gum  arabic  j  but  is  rarely  ufed  in  me- 
dicine, unlefs  as  mtxed  wíth  the  gum 
arabic  ;  the  dyers  and  other  artificers  con- 
fume  tbe  great  quantities  of"  it  that  are 
annually  imponed  bere.  The  negro  es 
diflblve  it  in  milka  and  in  that  ftate 
make  it  a  principal  ingredient  in  many 
of  theír  diíhes  j  and  often  feed  on  it  thus 
alone, 

GlTM  TRAGACANTH,  SeeT&AGACAJiTH. 

Gum  man  na.    Ste  the  article  Manna, 
Other  íubilances  known  by  the  ñame  of 
gum?,  are  as  follow. 

Gum  aloes,  a  prepara tion  of  aloes,  as 
íét  down  in  the  London  Difpenfatory- 
jSee  the  atticíe  AlOE, 
Jt  is  made  thus  :  Take  of  fueeotnne  aloe.% 
four  ¿unces  5  of  water,  a  quart :  boíl  the 
aloes  til!  it  ís  diíTolved  as  much  as  may 
be  j  and  fet  all  by  for  a  right :  the  refin 
wití  be  precipitatcd  ta  the  bottom  of  the 
veffeí  j  the  íiquor,  poured  off  or  ílrained, 
being  evapoyated ,  wilj  lea  ve  the  ^um. 
The  intemion  of  thís  feparation  ot  tbe 
reíin,  is  to  procurej  in  the  gum,  a  medi- 
cine ftfs  purga tive,  but  more  agrt cable  to 
the  ftomach,  than  t3ieprud,e  aloes, 

Gum  ^MMpKiAC.  See  the  articl^  Gum 
AM^iOíJiAt:. 

G t1  m  anime.    S^e  Gum  Anime. 

G u m  f: LEMI .    S ee  the  article  E L E MI* 

Gum  oyAiACUM.    Ste  Guaiacum- 

Gum  lacca.   See  the  articíe  Lacca, 
It  may  he  obfer^ed  in  general,  that  gilíes 
and  irjfpiffated  juices  are  ihe  beuer,  tfie 
p  í  fteer 
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freer  they  are  from  mixture  and  drofs  3 
but  that  they  are  ftddom  fit  for  ufe  beíore 
ítraining, 

Gum,  among  gardencrs,  a  kind  oí"  gan- 
grene  incidtnt  to  fruit  trees  of  the  ftone- 
kind,  arifing  írorn  a  eorruptibn  u|  the 
fap,  wbícli.  by  its  vílcídiiy ,  not  being 
able  to  make  its  way  throngh  the  fibres  of 
the  cree,  is,  by  the  proirunon  of  otber 
juicej'made  to  extravafate  and  ouze  out 
upon  the  baile. 

Wheii  the  d¡  Item  per  furrounds  ihe  brancb, 
it  admits  of  no  remedy,  but  when  only 
on  one  part  of  a  bough,  it  íhould  be  taken 
cíF  to  the  qníck,  and  fome  cow-dung 
ckpped  pn  the  wound(  covered  over  with 
a  íinencloth,  andtied  down.  M.  Qjíiín'- 
tinie  diréis  to  cut  off  the  morbid  branch 
two  of  three  incites  below  tríe  part  af- 
feaed.  * 

Gum  boils  Parulides.    See  Pa^ulides. 

Gums,  giñgfc/a¿  in  anatomy.  See  íbe  ar- 
ticíe  Gimcjvje, 

GUN,  a  fire-arm,  or  weapon  of  ofFence^ 
whích  forcibly  dífebarges  a  ball,  íhot,  or 
other  offenfive  matter, through  a  cylin- 
dricaí  barre  1,  by  meaos  or  gonpowder. 
See  tbe  arlkle  GuN^OwpER. 
Gun  is  a  general  ñame,  under  which  are 
included  divers  or  even  moft  ¡pedes  of 
fire-arms.  They  muy  be  divided  into 
great  and  fmall, 

Great  guns,  called  alfo  by  tbe  general 
naine  cannons,  make  what  we  alio  cali 
ordnance,  or  artillery ;  under  which  come 
tbe  (everal  forts  of  cannons,  as  cannon- 
Toyal,  demí-cannon,  &c*  Culveríns, 
demi-eulverinr,  fakers,  minions,  falcons, 
éiV.  See  Can  non,  Culverim,  &c.  as 
ülfo  OrdnaíJCE  and  Ártillery. 
Small  guns  include  liiiiíquet^  mu  (que- 
toons,  carabineSj  hlunderbinTes,  füwling- 
píe ees,  See  Mus^uet,  &c, 
Piítoís  and  mortars  are  al  mol*  tbe  on!  y 
íbjt  of  regular  weapons,  charged  with 
gnn-powder,  ibat  are  extepted  from  thc 
denominaren  of  ^un$.  See  the  arffcíés 
Fistol  and  Mprtar. 
We  bave  given  tbe  proporlions  and  «fes 
pf  thefe  fhe  armsj  under  lligir  refpeelive 
fieles  j  -  but  that  íhejr  jpftí-íi  rn  fi  y  lie  tbe 
more  difrinfily  comprt- hended,  there  is  rie- 
jineated  in  the  píate  of  gvmnery  (CXXII,) 
¿g.  s.  a  yiew  oí  the  pptGde  of  a  pie  ce  of 
^r'dnance, .  witb  tbe  ñames  of  iis  parts  } 
fig/ft.  íb^ws  tbe  chafe  pr  borej'arid 
tbe  lAí'ctnefs  oí  tbe  meíaí  ^  íigH  4*  is  a 
\  rndiinted  on  i^s  capiage  j  and  fig, 

3.  ¡s  a  n, criar  mcnnttd  pn  ít^cari iage. 


nons,  over  thofe  of  a  fmaller  bore, 
nerally  acknowledged,  Robins  ohfetveí 
tbat  ihís  a  d  va  ni  age  arifes  from  feveral 
clrcumftances,  particularly  ín  diflant  ¿¿ 
nunading,  The  diftance  to  which  largar 
ballets  fly  wíth  tbe  fame  proportlün  oí 
powder,  exceeds  tbe  fivght  of  thc  Tmaller 
ones,  almoít  in  propoi  tion  to  the¡L  ^ 
meters  ;  fo  that  a  thirty-two  pomnl  j]]o; 
for  iníVance,  being  íbmewhat  mor.e"|.Üaui 
fííc  inebes  in  diameter,  and  a  níne^poum} 
fhotbut  four inches,  the  thirty-ts.vo pounj 
íbot  wiU  %  near  half  as  far  agab  ^ 
tbat  of  nine  pound,  íf  both  pieces  are  fe 
eleva  red  as  to  rangefo  the  fa  rthefl  dif. 
tance  poíTible,  Anotber  and  more  im- 
porta  nt  advanlage  of  heavy  bulléis  is, 
that  witb  the  fame  velocity  they  bieík 
boEes  in  all  folid  bodíes,  ix\  a  greater  prai 
por t ion  iban  tbeir  weight,  Finaíl^  Jaigt 
cai)  pon.s,  by  c a  riy  inglbe  wei ghr  o f  tli eir 
bullet  ir^  grape  or  lead-íhor,  may  anney 
thf  en  ero  y  more  effefhially  than  con  Id  bí 
done  by  ten  times  tbe  numher  of  fmall 
pieees,  See  the  article  G  u  n  n  £  it  y, 
The  autbor  here  qitoted,  has  propefed  to 
cha  rige  tbe  fabric  of  all  tbe  pieces  employ- 
ed  in  the  briti/h  nav}  }  from  tlie  twetitj- 
four  poundérs  downwardsj  fo  that  iht| 
may  bave  the  fame  or  Jefs  vveightj  hmi 
larger  bore.  He  thinks  the  ihirty-twcf 
pcirodei  s  in  prefent  ufe  would  be.  jfiqfig 
models  for  this  purpofe.  Thefe  bemgoí 
fjfiy-two  or  fifty  three  hundred  weiglit, 
ha  ve  foiTievvbat  lefs  than  a  hundred  and 
two  thirds  for  eacb  ponnd  ofbullet.  And 
tbat  tbb  propoi  tion  would  anfwer  in  fmaJ-. 
Jei  picce^j  in  point  of  ftrengthj  feemsclíat 
from  fhele  confiderations :  1*  That  ihe 
flrength  of  íron^  or  any  otber  metal,  is  in 
proportion  to  t ta  fubílance.  i*  That  Üt 
leíftr  quantíty  of  powder  ñred  in  a  fpaps 
it  filis,  has  proportionably  lefs  ferce  ihun 
a  larger  qnantjty  5  fo  tha  t  íf  two  pieces,  5 
iar^e  and  a  fmall  one,  be  made  in  the 
fame  proportion  to  théir  refpe£tíve  bul- 
ktSj  and  fired  with  a  proportion  a  ble  quan- 
títy of  powder,  the  larger  piece  will  Ü 
more  ilrained,  will  heat  inore,  and  redi 
more  than  the  fmaller. 
On  this  fcheme  our  prefent  twenív'Tfo'ir 
'  pounders  will  be  eajéd  of  fix  or  eig^t 
hnndred  wei^bt  of  ufe  lefs  mdal  j  artJ 
fpme  píeces  of  a  lefs  calibre,  a&  nineaml 
fix  pouirder?,  would  be  fome times  eafd 
by  fon r teto  hundred  :  b^nce  raoch  Iargíf 
gtin^  of  tbe  fame  weigbt,  might  te 
borne,  Thus,  inftpad  of  ín:,  níne,  0rtlíj) 
and  eighteen  popnders,  our  íbips 
caí;  v  tmitt,  eígbtcen,  and  im^iM 
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powiders :  guns  would  be  kepí  cooler  and  to  help  to  load  and  traverfe  her. 

piul  quieter,  and  would  be  of  more  fer-  GunNEr.  of  a  íhip,  or  mafter  gunner,  has 

victfj  ¿n  many  refpeíte,  if  their  ufual  the  charge  of  aJL  the  oíd  nance -che  ihip 

charge  of  powder  were  tiíminiíhed*  '  carnes,  to  fee  that  they  be  fervkeably 

Gun  Í5  a-líb  a  ñame  given  to  an  infrrument  mounted,  and  ftiñicíently  fnppJied  with 

uíéd  by  miners  in  cleavmg  Tocks  with  fpu riges,  ladles,  and  rammeis;  that  in 

gun-powder,    It  te  an  i  ion  cyliri'der  of  foul  wenther  they  be  travérfed  wíthin 

an  ínch  and  a.  half  tbick,  and  about  fix  *  board,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  lower  tire, 

inches  long  5  and  having  a  fíat  fide  £0  and  that  the  parts  be  íhut,  and  eauiked 

recetve  the  fide  of  a  wedge  5  and  a  hole  '    up  \  and  that  at  all  times  they  may  be  weíl 

drilled  through  it  to  coramunicate  with  Jaíhed,  and  made  faíl^  leít  any  of  tbem 

the  infuie  of  the  hole  in  the  rock :  thís  break  loofea  to  the  imipineht  danger  of 

fipleísmade  abouteight  inches  deep,  and  foundering  the  íhip.    In  the  time  of  ati 

in  the  bottom  oí  it  is  put  about  two  or  engagemenr,  the  gunner  ís  to  íee  that 

three  onnees  of  gu  o- powder  :  then  this  every  píece  be  fufficiently  manned  s  he 

gun  ís  diivetj  forcibly  in,  fb  as  to  fií!  up  ís  anfwerable  to  give  an  account  of  all  his 

tie  hole,  and  the  wedge  is  driven  in  on  its  charge  upon  demand.   He  has  a  mate 

fiar  fide  to  fecure  it.  and  quartí:r>gunners  for  his  affiftance. 

The  priming  at  the  hole  ts  then  fíred  by  Majíer  Gunner,    a  patent-officer  of  the 

b  train,  and  the  orífice  being  ib  well  orünance,  who  is  appointed  to  teach  all 

flopped  by  thís  gun7  the  forcé  of  the  fnch  as  learn  the  art  of  gunnery,  and  to 

powder  i  9  deternüned  to  the  ci  reamad-  certify  to  the  maflef- gen  eral  the  ability 

jacent  parts  of  the  rock,  which  It  fplits.  of  any  perfon  recoinmended  to  he  one  of 

See  the  article  Minino,  the  king's  gtinners,    To  every  fcholar 

Gün-koOSi,  ín  a  íhip,  the  apartment  ua-  he  admimíters  an  oath,  not  to  teive, 

der  thé  great  cabin,  where  the  mafter-  wíthout  leave,  any  other  prince  or  fíate  i 

gunner  and  his  crew  rendezvons,  get  rea-  or  teach  any  one  the  art  of  gunnery,  bul 

dy  their  car trldges,  &c.  and  do  allihings  fuch  as  ha  ve  taken  the  faid  oath. 

helonging  to  their  bufinefs.  GuNNEa's  level.  See  the  artícle  LeveLp 

GUNDÉLIA,  in  botany,  a  gemís  of  the  GUNNERY,  is  the  art  of  determining  the 

¡jngeíiefia-polygamia-seqoalis    clafs    of  -courfe  and  direíling  the  motion  of  bodiés 

plants,  the  compound  flower  of  which  íhot  from  artillery,  or  other  wariíke  en- 

is  lubulated  and  unífornij  with  the  her-  glne5% 

maphrodite  corolluke  equal  5  the  par*  The  great  importante  of  thís  art  ís  the 

tial  flower  is  monopetalous  and   cía-  reafon  it  is  dtltinguiíhc-d  from  the  doclrine 

vaud,  with  a  ventncofe,  quinquíhd,  eie£l  of  projecliles  in  general  í  for  it  is  no  mor« 

límbj  there  is  no  pericarpio the  feeds,  tlun  an  application  of  thofe  hws  whícli 

vvhkh  are  folitaryj  roundiÚij    acumt-  all  "bodíes  obferve  when  caft  mto  the  aír» 

nated,  and  corona fed  with  an  obfolete  (o  fuch  as  are  put  in  motion  by  the  expío* 

margírt,  are  perfeíUy  íramerfed  and  hid  fion  of  guns  or  other  engines  of  that  íbrt* 

in  tlte  receptacle :  the  common  receptacie  And  it  ís  the  fame  thíng  whether  ít  is 

isconicj  and  covered  every  where  with  tieated  in  the  manner  of  projeélíles  in 
parcial  enes,  dívided  with  tricufpidated   ;    general,  or  of  fuch  only  as  belong  to 

pales  \  the  partial  receptacie  is  cónico-  gunnery  j  for  from  the  moment^he  forcé 

otirufe,  quadnrngular»  and  ttuncated.  is  impreíTed,  all  diíiinclion  with  regard 

GUNELLUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecíes  to  the  power  whích  put  the  body  firíf  tn 

of  hknnius,  called  alfo  the  butter*fifhj  motton  is  loft,  and  it  can  only  be  confi- 

with  about  t^n  black  fpots  be  fide  ihe  de  red  as  a  fimpTe  projeclile,    See  the  ar- 

^ck-finÉ                                .  ticle  Projectjles, 

GUNNER,  an  ofBeer  appointed  for  the  Prob,  It  The  Ímpetus  of  a  baíl,  and 

feríiceof  the  cannonj  or  one  fkilled  to  the  horizontal  d  ¡fiante  of  an  objec\  ai  metí 

fire  the  guns.  at,  with  íts  perpendícubr  heíght  or  de- 

In  the  Tower  of  London,  and  other  J>reífionj  if  ihi  own  on  afcents  or  defeents* 

garrí  fons,  as  well  as  in  the  fié  Id,  this  being  given,  to  determine  the  direclion 

offirer-earrrea  a  ftdd  ftaff,  and  a  large  of  that  ba]L 

powder  horn  in  a  ftring  over  his  left  From  the  point  of  projeelion  A  (plate 

fJumMer f  he  marches  by  the  gnns,  and  CXXII.  fig.  5,  6,  7,  S)  draw  Km  re- 

wlien  there  Ís  any  apprehenfmn  of  dan-  prefe'ntíng  th.e  horiijiniai  dittanct?,  and 

EEl'í       field  ItalF  ís  armed  witlr  match  :  B  m  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  ob- 

tj£  hufiíieí?  ís  to  %  che  gun  to  país,  jea  aimed  at ;  Eífecl  Aníin  H,  and 

9  I  *  AH 
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A  Hín/j  on  H  and/erecl  HT,/F  per- 
pendicular to  (he  horizon,  and  bifecling 
A  B  the  ohjiquediftance  or  inclined  plañe 
in  D,  and  A  D  in  F.  On  A  raite  the 
impertís  AM  at  right  anales  with  the 
hoiízon,  and  bifeft  k  perpendicularly  in 
t,  with  the  line  G  G.  Let  the  line  A  G 
be  normal  to  the  plañe  of  prcje&íon  A  B> 
and  cuttíng  G  G  in  C  ¡  from  C  as  céuter, 
with  the  ra  di  us  C  A,  deferí  be  the  .cí rete 
AGM  cuttíng  if  pofljble  the  line  F  S  in 
S,  poi'nts  cqmJly  diíUnt  from  G  j  línea 
drawh  from  A  througli  S,  s  will  be  che 
tange  nts  or  díretlions  requírsd. 
Continué  A  S,  A  s  to  T,  t  j  biíTecl  DT, 
D  t}  in  V,  ¿t/j  and  draw  lines  from  M  to 
S,  15  then  tbe  ¡L'Á'^F'ziL?? As  = 

L  AM/i:tJ  íor  ln*  ^me 

reafbn^  Á  /  F  —  LM  A  i  A  M  S—  . 
k  S  A  F|  wherefore  the  trian  gles  M  A  S, 
SAF,  jAFare  fimilar;  and  AM  :|  j¡; 
A  í:  xF^i'yj  confeqttently  A  T  is  a 
tangynt  of  the  curve  psfíing  thrcugh  the 
points  A,  <Vj  and  E  j  beca  ufe  í  <l>  —  <uD, 
A  D  is  an  ordinate  to  the  díame: er  T  H, 
and  whece  produced  miift  mee-t  the  curve 
in  B, 

In  horizontal  cafes  (fíg.  7.)  vh  the  hígh- 
eít  poínt  of  the  curve,  becaufe  tbe  día-  . 
meter  T^  H  is  perpendicular  to  the  bo* 
rizón. 

When  tbe  mark  can  be  hit  wíth  two  di- 
reftíons  (the  ttianglss  SAM,  íAF  being 
fimiiar)  the  angle  which  the  loweft  di- 
lección makes  with  the  plañe  of  pro- 
jeclion  is  equal  to  tbat  which  the  h%heít 
makes  with  the  perpendicular  A  M.,  ot 
L  í  AFrL^M.  And  the  angle  SAj, 
cpmprebended  between  the  lines  of  di- 
rección, is  equal  to  the  angle  S  C  Qt  and 
Is  mea  fu  red  by  the  arcb  S  G. 
When  the  poims  S,  s  coincide  with.G, 
1  or» when  the  direclions  AS,  Aí  become 
AG;  (ñg.  8.)  A  B  will  the  greateft  di- 
ítance  that  can  be  reached  with  the  fame 
Ímpetus  on  that  plañe  ;  bees  ufe  S  F  coin- 
cidíng  with  G  g  the  tangent  of  the  ende 
áC  G,  will  cnt  ofF  Ag  a  fourth  part  of 
the  greateft  ampliin-de  on  the -plañe  AB, 
íhe  rectangular  mangles  m  AB,  íAC 
are  íimilar,  becaufe  the  angle  of  obííquity 
m  A  B  —  c  A  C  5'  wherefore  m  A  1  m  B  : i 
|  ímpetus  :  c  C,  and  m  A  ;  A  B  Af  : 
AC. 

•■Horizotofal  projcHions  (Ibid:  fig,  7,  S>) 
When  the  ímpetus  is  greater  than  ba^lf 
the  amplitude,  there  are  tswo  diféclfont} 
TAH,  and  t  A  H  for  that  ampütnde  ; 
when  tqual  to  i£  o  ni  y  one  5  and  when 
ithy  none  at  al!  \  a-nd  converfely,  For 
2 


in  the  firft  cafe  the  line  F  &  cuts  tbe circTt 
in  two  points  Sj  jj  in  the  íecond  cate it 
only  toütrhes  it,  and  in  the  laít  it  meetj 
Dot  with  it  at  atl  i  and  converfdy.  W^eu 
there  is  bu t  one  djfeclion  for  the  arnplj, 
tude  A  mf  the  angle  of  elevation  is  ^ . 
and  when  the  angle  of  elevation  is  ti  4^ 
A7U  te  the  greateft  amplitnde  for  that 
ímpetus,  and  equal  to  twice  the  htinhis 
l'he  ímpetus  remainíng  the  fam^  i¿ 
amplitudes  are  in  proportíon  to  one.  aro- 
ther  as  the  figns  of  double  the  angles  0f 
elevation,  and  converíely,  For  drawin? 
j"N  (fig.  7,)  paralleJ  and  equal  to  AF 
a  fout  tb  part  of  the  amplitude,  and  íup. 
pofing  lints  diawn  from  s  to  the  pm^ 
C  and  Mj  the  angle  A  CrriAMí: 
2;  AF;  thereforc  N  s,  the  fine  of  A  C  v 
¡s  the  fine  of  twice  the  angle  í  AF;  ¡ 
balf  (he  ímpetus  being  radius, 
Whence,  at  the  direclíons  of  15°  or 75^ 
the  amp! ilude  is  equal  to  the  imps¿¡ 
for  from  what  has  been  faid,  hajf  \k 
Ímpetus  being  radius,  a  fourth  part  oí 
the  amplítude  ís  the  fine  of  twice  ti 
augle  of  eíevation  $  bu  t  the  fine  of  twiti 
í5°>  that  is,  the  fine  of  30*  is  al^iw 
equal  to  half  Éhe  radius  j  or  ín  this  cafe 
a  fourth  part  of  the  Ímpetus  is  eqnal  te 
a  fourth  part  of  the  amplitudes  From 
this  and  the  preceding  prop.  there  ais 
íwo  eafy  praclical  methods  for  findirg 
the  ímpetus  of  any  piece  of  ordnanct, 
The  fourth  part  of  the  amplitude  i?  a 
mean  proportíon  al  between  the  ímpetus 
at  the  curve's  principal  vértex  and  ili 
altitude.    For  MN;Nj¡;  N  s  iKA 

—  jF  —  <uD^ 

The  akieudes  are  as  tbe  verfed  fines  of 
double  the  angles  of  ekvation,  tht  ím- 
petus remaíníng  the  fame,  For  niaking 
half  the  ímpetus  radius,  A  N  the  altitude 
is  the  verfed  fine  of  tke  angle  ACíz 
twíce  L  ^  AF.  And  alí®,  radius :  tangent 
L  elevatíon  ^  amplitude  :  ahítinle) 
that  is,  R  :  tangent  £  s  A/:;  áf'.ft 

—  D 

Froj,  m  afisnts  and  defeents*  ng«  jf 
If  the  mark  can  be  hit  only  with  m 
direétíon  A  G,  the  ímpetus  in  alcatrJ 
will  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  half  the  in- 
clined plañe  and  half  the  perpendicular 
height,  aml  in  defeents  k  wiil  be  equal 
to  tbeij  difFerence  í  buí  if  tbe  mark  can 
be  reacbed  with  two  direcli^ns,  the  ím- 
petus will  be  greater  thaíí  that  fum  or 
differerjee.  For  when  A  G  is  the  Une 
of  direclion,  the  ^^  GA being  nMAG 
zGA|jG^A|,  anág 
or  fubítiaíted  -from  boíh  inakes  GvhM 
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the  Impetus  equal  to  íhe  fum  er  difFerence 
oí  A^a  foyrth  partof  the  inclined  plan?, 
aBti  jr :js  a  fourth  parí  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar height.  In  any  other  dire£fcion  F  F 
ib  gréater  th.aia  F  o  =  A  F  j  and  Ff  added 
to  or  fubftracled  from  boih,  malees/  P 
half  the  ímpetus  greater  than  the  fum  or 
difFerence  of  A  F  a  fourth  part  of\  the 
Jnclined  pbne,  and  F/a  fourth  part  of 
íhe  perperdkular  beight.  Whence  if  in 
afcent?  the  ímpetus  be  equal  to  the  fum 
of  half  the  inclined  plañe  and  haif  the 
perpendicular  height,  or  if  in  defeents  It 
be  equal  to  theír  difFerence,  the  maik 
can  be  reached  only  with  one  direclion  j 
if  the  ímpetus  ís  greater  than  that  fum 
or  difFerence,  ít  may  be  hit  with  two  di- 
reflions  j  and  if'  the  ímpttus  ís  lefs,  the 
mark  can  be  hit  with  none  at  a  11. 
Frob.  II*  The  angles  of  rfelevation,  the 
horizontal  diftance,  and"  perpendicular 
height  heíng  given,  to  find  the  Ímpetus, 
Fig.  Si  6* 

Fiom  thefe  data  you  have  the  angle  of  ob- 
líquity,  and  length  of  the  inclined  plañe  5 
tli  en  as 

AjsAM:;  S,  L  AMJt  LA-íM 
:í'S.  L  J  A  F;  S.  LMAF,  and 
A F  :  A;  ::  S.  LMAj:S.LMAPí 
whence  by  the  ratio  of  equality,  A  F : 
AM  S.  L  A  F  x  Si  LMAííS. 
LMAFxS.  LMAF,  which  gives 
this  rule* 

Add  Ihe  log.  of  AF  to  twice  the  lo* 
gariLhmic  fine  of  the  angle  MAFí  from 
theír  fum  fubftrafi  the  Jogarithmic  íines 
of  the  angles  s^A  F  and  MA;,  and  the 
reimindtr  wili  give  the  logarithim  of 
AM  the  ímpetu?. 

When  the  Ímpetus  and  angles  of  eleva- 
non  are  given,  and  the  length  of  the  in- 
clined plañe  is  required,  this  ís  ihe  rule. 
Add  the  log,  oj  A  M  to  the  log.  fines  of 
the  angles  iAF  and  MA;¡  from  theír 
fum  Jubftraít  twice  the  log.  fine  of 
LMAF,  and  the  remainder  will  give 
the  log.  of  A  F  the  fourth  part  of  the 
kngth  of  the  inclinad  plañe. 
Xf  the  angle  of  eievarion  t  AH  and  Íes 
amptitude  A  B  (fig.  S.)  and  any  other 
angle  of  tdevatton  t  A  II  is  given  5  to  find 
the  amphtude  A  b  for  that  other  angle, 
the  Ímpetus  A  M  and  angle  oí  obliquity 
D  AH  remaining  the  farne. 
Defcnbe  the  circle  AGM,  take  A  F  a 
fouiih  p^rt  of  A  B ,  and  A  fi  fourth  part 
Oj  A  b  :  From  (he  points  draw  the 

fine*  F;  and//  parallei  to  A  M,  and 
cuttíng  the  circle  En  ¿he  poJnts  jtp  $  then 

AF;  AM;:  S-L^  AFHlMAj: 
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S.LM  A  FxTLMA  F  5  and  A  M  s 
AfrS.LMAFx  S.LMAF;S.L 
p  A  fx  S,  L£  A  M  i  whence  by  the  ra* 

ti  o  of  equality, 

AF  :  Af::  S,  LíAFxTlMAís 

S-  LP&fx  S-LP  AM,  which  gives  thí3 
Rule, 

Add  the  íog,  of  A  F  to  tlie  log,  fines 
of  the  angles  f  Af,  p  A  M ;  from  their 
fum  fubftrael  the  log,  fines  of  the  anglesi 
xAF,  íAM,  and  the  remainder  will 
give  the  log.  of  A a  fourth  part  of  the 
amptitude  required- 

Prob,  III.  To  find  the  forcé  or  veíocity 
of  a  ball  or  projeüile  at  any  point  of  the 
curve,  having  the  perpendicular  iieight 
of  that  pointí  and  the  Ímpetus  at  the 
point  of  projeétion  gíven.  From  thefe 
two  data  find  out  the  Ímpetus  at  that 
point  3  then  2X16  feet  1  inch  is  the  ve- 
íodty  acquired  by  the  defeent  of  a  body 
ín  a  fecond  of  time ;  the  fquare  of  which 
(4XD  iú  feet  1  inch)  is  to  the  fquare 
of  the  velocity  required,  as  16  feet  j  inch 
is  to  the  ímpetus  at  the  point  gíven  j 
wherefore  multiplying  that  ímpetus  by 
four  times  the  fquare  of  16  feet  1  inch, 
and  dividing  the  product  by  16  fee£  1 
inch,  the  quotient  will  be  the  fquare  of 
the  required  velocity  s  whence  this  rule- 
Mulfiply  the  ímpetus  by  four  times  16 
feet  1  inch,  or  64  feet  |,  and  the  fquaro 
root  of  the  prodgét  is  the  velocity. 
Thus  fuppofe  the  ímpetus  at  the  point  of 
projeclion  to  be  3000,  and  the  perpendi- 
cular height  of  the  other  point  too  -7  the 
ímpetus  at  that  potnt  wí II  be  3900,  Then 
2900  feet  muitipííed  by  64- 1  feet  gives 
186566  feet,  the  fquare  of  43a  neady, 
the  fpace  which  a  body  wouJd  run  turo* 
in  one  fecond,  if  ít  moved  uniformly, 
And  to  determine  the  ímpetus  or  height, 
from  which  a  body  muft  defeend,  ib  as  at 
the  end  of  the  defeent  it  may  acquire  a 
given  velocity,  this  is  the  rule: 
Divide  the  Iquare  of  the  given  velocity 
(expreíTed  in  feet  run  through  in  a  fe- 
cond)  by  64  £  feet,  and  the  quotient  will 
be  the  Ímpetus» 

The  dura  tion  of  a  projeclion  made  per- 
pendiculaiíy  upwards,  isto  that  of  a  pro- 
jtílion  in  any  other  dirección  wboíe  ím- 
petus is  íhe  fame,  as  the  fine  complerncnt 
.  of  the  inclination  of  the  píane  of  projec-, 
tion  (wbich  in  horizontal  projeft tons  is 
radios)  ís  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  con- 
tained  between  the  fine  of  dirección  and 
that  plañe, 

Draw  out  Ai  (fig.  5  )  ti!I  it  weets  m  % 

COütj- 
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continued  m  E,  the  body  wilí  reach  the 
raark  B  in  the  fame  tinte  ít  would  have 
moved  uniformly  through  the  line  A  E  5 
hvt  the  time  oí  its  fall  through  M  A  the 
ímpetus,  ¡s  to  the  time  o f  íts  uniform 
motion  thro1  AE,  as  twice  the  ímpetus  is 
to  A  E.  Afid  therefore  the  duration  of  the 
perpendicular  projeftíon  beíng  double  the 
rime  of  its  fall,  will  be  to  the  time  of 
its  uniform  motion  through  AE$  as 
four  times  the  ímpetus  is  to  A  £  j  or  as 
i\  Kb  to  EB  s  that  is,  as  A  t  is  to, /  D  5 
which  is  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  /DA 
(01  M  A  B  its  complement  to  a  íemicircle) 
is  the  fine  of  the  angle  f  A  D. 
Henee  the  time  a  projeclion  will  take  to 
srrive  at  any  pomt  ín  the  curves  may  be 
found  froto  the  folio«?mg  data,  <viz.  the 
ímpetus,  the  angle  of  dirección,  and  the 
inclinatíon  of  the  plañe  of  projeólion, 
which  in  thls  cafe  is  the  angle  f he  hori- 
zon  maíces  wíth  a  line  drawn  from  the 
poínt  of  projeftion  to  that  point- 
Henee  a  lío  in  horizontal  cafes,  the  du- 
ra t ion s  of  projeíHons  in  di  floren  t  di- 
reclions  with  the  fame  ímpetus,  are  as 


the  fines  of  the  angles  of  elevarlos  ¡^1 
in  afcents  or  defeents  the  ir  durattons  aj- 
as the  fines  of  the  angles  which  the  Íij¿ 
of  dirección  malee  wíth  the  inclined  plan/ 
Thus,  fuppofe  the  Ímpetus  of  any  pro] 
je&ion  vvere  4.500  feet  $  then  16  f¿ 
I-  inch  !  1":  :  4500  feet ;  375'ihe  Wre 
of  the  time  a  body  will  take  to  fall  nlTm 
pendicuiarfy  thro'  4500  feet,  the  fqUar¡ 
root  of  which  is  16"  nearly,  and  ¡hy 
doubled  gives  32"  the  duration  0f  \\t 
projeéíion  made  perpendicular!)?  np^ái-ds" 
Theu  to  íind  the  duration  of  a  horízonjil 
projeclion  at  any  elevation,  as  so0  -  fav 
K  :  :  5  5*"  :  Duration  ofa  pr¿ 

je£lÍon  at  that  eleva  don  wíth  the  impedí 
4500*  Or  íf  wíth  the  fame  ímpetus  a 
body  at  the  direélíon  of  35*  was  pro- 
jecled  on  a  plañe  indi'oed  to  the  horizon 
17%  fay  as  fine  73o  ;  fine  t%*  a'^i 
duration  required, 

The  two  foílowíng  tables,  at  one  vlew 
give  ail  the  neceífary  cafes  as  well  for 
íhooting  at  objecls  on  the  plañe  of  tjie 
rizón  ,_with  proportions  for  tlieír  folutionfj 
as  for  íhooting  on  afcents  and  defeents, 


T  A  B  L  E  I*    For  Horizontal  Projeítions.    Fíg.  7» 


r 

n. 
v\ 

Gívenv 

Required* 

Proportions,r 

I 

AM,  Ara 

IAH 
H*> 

R:T,LíAH::~:H^ 

[        A  M,  t  A  H 

1  Km 

[  R  :  S-  *      A  H  : :  a  A  M  i  Km. 

3 

AM  . 

|S.  aiAHiEí^AM 

4 

A  M, 

A  JHE  ■ 

,   Ató 

V  ANxN  M^~*  or  íLog, 

5 

A»,  H<y 

íAH 
AM 

t — íH^;  :  R  :  T. 
4 

AN:^¡;^:NM,«dAH 

4  4 

+  NM-ÁM. 

6 

H  íAH 

Ajw 

T„l*AHi'Ri;Hv:  — 
4. 

■7 

£  A  Hf  A  a* 
and  any  other  angle. 

any  otber  amplitude* 

any  other  amphtuoe  he- 
longíng  to  that  angle. 

any  other  angle  belong 
iner     that  amplinidc. 

S.  íL^AH:  S^a  any  oihcr  L= : 
A  mí  ;  ampiituderequiied. 
A  w  ;  any  other  amplituHe  :  ;  S- 
i  L,  f  A  H  :  S*  ^^  requírefl. 

8 

í  A  H,  H  1?, 
any  other  angle 

any  other  altíttlrfe. 

any  other  altitude. 
any  oíher  angle. 

V,  S.  .aLíAH  ;  V:        2  artj 
other  L:  :        ;  altítude  required 
a    :  anvomeraltitude  : ;  V.  i. 
Lí  AHj  V,            recpiir«L  | 

T  A  B  L  £ 
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T  A  E  L  E  II.    For  Projeítions  on  Afcenís  and  Defeents.    Fig.  j,  5, 


Glven. 

Required,           j  PropprtipnsV 

XAH, 
<  /AH. 

A  ni  i  H  m  -.  :  R  :  T*Ltí  A»j,haJf 
cif  which  added  to  45a,  gives  [_, 
G  Ax*  h  M:  A  E : ;  A¿;  A,  C— C  G. 
r.^GAKiR  : :  Gk  "  AíKj  and 
Ass^A/=/ís=PgJ 
CGiPG:  :R:V.$.ofSG»half 
of  which  added  to,  or  taken  from 
GAs¡,  gives  the  higher  or  lower 
direclion  re  q  ni  red. 

TAH/fAfí,  AF 

AM 

Log.  oí  AMzrLog.  ot  AF+  j 
Eiog.  S .  L,MAF — Log,  S .  jAF 
— Log.  S.  LMAj. 

TAH,  íAH,  AM 


AF 


Log,  S.  Lí AF+  Log,  S, 
Log.  S.  LMÁF, 


BA^íAH,  AB} 
and  any  other  angle 
f  A  H 


A  b  the  amplitud  t:  foí 
that  other  an^le. 


Log,  Af—  Lo*.  AF4-Log< 
S-L¿A/+Log.S.LpAM--Log 

S¡  L^AF- Loe.  L^Aj, 


AM,  DAH 


A¿ 


Fig-  5>  6- 
T.  L G Ak: Sec.  L^A^üGk 
T' Ají, 


puK-powuERj  a  compofkíon  pf  falt- 
petre,  fulphur,  and  chaicoal,  mixed 
tágethcf,  and  ufually  granulated  ¡  which 
eaíiiy  takes  fire,  and,  when  fired,  rari- 
fies,  or  expands,  with  great  yehemence, 
by  means  of  its  elaftic  forcé, 
It  h  to  ila js  powder  we  owe  all  the  a&ion 
and  effeft  of  guns,  ord  nance,  &e.  fo  that 
the  modern  military  art,  fortifi catión/ 
Ésfr,  ín  great  me  a  fu  re  depend  thereon. 
tfetfod  oj  jffakhg  Gun^fowdeíu  Dr. 
Síiaw's  recipe  for  this  parpóte  is  as  fol- 
io ws.  Take  ronr  onnces  ofrefined  falt- 
petre,  -an.  ounce  of  brimflorie,  and  íix 
drams  of  fmall  coal :  reduce  the  fe  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  continué  beating  them 
for  Tome  time  in  a  itone  murtar,  wiih  a 
wooden  peftlc,  wetting  the  mixture  he- 
tween  whiles  with  water,  fo  as  to  íorm 
the  whole  inro  an  umform  parte,  whirh 
is  reduced  to  grains,  by  paíímg  it  íhro* 
a  wire-fieve  fh  for  the  purpofe ;  and  in 
this  form  being  carefujjy  diied,  it  be- 
comes  the  comnion  gun  powder. 
Fcr  gieater  c^nantities,  milis  are  ufually 
proyided,  by  means  of  which  more  work 
may  be  performed  in  one  da  y,  than  a 
pian  can  do  in  a  hundred*  Míll. 
The  nitre  or  faltpetre  is  refined  ttius  % 
íijíolye  four  pounds  of  rpiigh  nitfc  m  it 


comes  to  us  from  the  Indias,  by  boiling 
it  in  as  much  water  as  wil)  commodioully 
fuffice  for  that  purpofe  ;  tben  Jet  it  íhoot 
ftir  two  or  three  days  tn  a  covered  veíTel 
of  earth,  with  ÍHcks  Jatd  acrofs  for  the 
cryftals  to  adhere  to*  Thefe  cryílals  be- 
ing  taken  oiit,  are  drained  and  dried  in 
the  open  air. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  faít  to  powder,' 
they  diíToJve  a  large  quantity  of  it  in  as 
fmall  a  proportion  of  water  as  p  o  (Tibie  ; 
tben  keep  it  conftantly  ñirring  o  ver  the 
fire,  tiíJ  the  water  exhales,  and  a  whiie? 
di  y  powder  is  left  behind<  See  Njttre. 
In  order  to  puriíy  the  brimllone  employ- 
ed,  tliey  diffolve  it  wit  h  a  very  gentle 
héaí  j  then  fcum  and  pafs  it  through  a 
don  ble  ílrainer.  Ifthe  brimñone  íhould 
happen  to  take  ñre  in  the  meltíng,  they 
have  an  i  ron  cover  that  fits  on  clofe  to 
the  meltíng  veíTel,  tnd  damps  the  fíame» 
The  brimííone  is  ¡udged  to  be  fufHcientlyr 
refined  if  It  melts  without  yielding  arjy 
fetíd  odour  between  t\yo  hot  iron  pJates 
into  a  kind  of  red  fubftance. 
The  coal  for  the  making  of  gun^ powder 
js  etther  that  of  willow,  or  hazel,  wel| 
ch arre d  in  the  yfual  mafiner^  and  redu? 
ced  to  powder*  And  thus  the  íngrer 
dients  are  prepared  for  making  this  com- 

inodity  1 
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tnodíty :  but  as  tbefe  ingrediente  require 
to  be  íntimately  mvxedj  and  as  there 
would  be  danger  of  their  nríng  if  beafc 
jn  a  ávy  form,  the  rnethod  is  to  keep 
them  continually  rnoíft,  eíther  with  water, 
uriñe j  or  a  folntion  of  fal  armoníac  : 
they  continué  thus  ftamping  them  to- 
gether  for  twen  ty-four  honrs,  afier  whích 
ihe  mafs  ís  fit  for  corning  and  drying  íh 
the  fun,  or  otherwífe,  fo  ai  fediilouñy 
to  prevent  its  Sríng. 
Raúonah  of  Gun-POwder.  The  explo- 
five forcé  of  guu*  powder  h  now  a  tlung 
commonly  known,  but  the  phyücal  rea- 
íbn  thertof  may  not  perhaps  be  hitherto 
fufficiently  underítood.  In  order  to  ex- 
píain  it,  Dr.  Shaw  p  ropo  fes  the  íollowing 
obfervations,  1.  That  falt  petre  of  ítfelf 
is  not  ínflammable,  and  ¡hough  it  melts 
in  the  fire,  and  grows  red-hot,  yet  does 
rot-  exptode,  unlefs  \i  comes  m  contaft 
with  the  coals,  a.  That  brimftone  eaíily 
melts  at  the  fire,  and  eafiíy  cate h es  ñame, 
g»  Thatpowdered  charcoal  readíly  takes 
fire,  even  from  the  fparks  yíelded  by  a 
fliht  and  fíeel.  4.  That  if  nitre  be  míxetí 
virh  powdered  cbarcoal,  and  hrought  in 
centafi  with  the  fire,  itburns  and  flanes. 
5.  That  if  fulphur  be  mixed  w|th  pow- 
dered  charcoal,  and  applied  to  the  fire, 
part  of  the  fulphur  burns  flo*dy  away, 
huí  not  mu  di  of  the  charcoal  j  and,  ¿* 
Tbat  if  a  Jigbted  coal  be  applied  to  a 
mixture  of  nitre  and  fulphur,  tbefulphur 
preíently  takes  fire  with  fome  degree  of 
exploüon  i  leavingpart  of  the  nitre  be- 
Iiind,  as  wé  fee  in  making  the  fal  pni- 
nellae,  and  fal  polychreíhim. 
T  he  fe  experimenta  duly  c  o  nhdered  ,  a  Jds 
the  doélor,  may  gíve  us  the  chemical 
can  fe  of  the  Urange  explofive  forcé  of 
gun-powder,  For  each  graín  of  tbís 
powder  confiñing  of  a  certain  proporción 
of  mlphur,  nitre,  and  coal,  the  coal  pre- 
íently takes  fire,  upon  contael  of  the 
ímalleft  fpark  :  at  which  time  both  the 
fulphur  and  the  nitre  immedíatdy  meitt 
ana  by  means  of  the  eoaJ  interpofed  he- 
tween  them,  burft  into  fiame  |  which, 
fpreading  from  grain  to  graipj  propá- 
gales the  fame  effeét  almoít  ¡nítanta- 
neoníly  :  whence  the  alióle  maís  of 
powder  comes  to  be  fired  j  and  as  nítre 
contaíns  both  a  iarge  prc  por t ion  of  air 
and  water,  which  are  now  violently  rari- 
fied  by  the  heat,  a  kind  of  fiery  explofive 
blaft  ís  thus  produce d,  wherein  the  nitre 
feemSj  by  íts  aqueousand  aerial  parts,  to 
aá  as  bellows  to  ihe  oihu  infla rainal>¡[e 
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bodíes,  fulphur  and  coal,  fo.blow  tlwm 
into  a  fia  me,  and  carry  orT  theír  wblc 
fobftance  ín  fmoke  and  Vx-ípo^r. 
Dtffere7it  kinds  qf  Gtjn  powder,  Tk 
three  íngredients  ofgurí-powdeiaremixsd 
in  various  proportions  according  as  t\\t 
powder  is  intended  for  mufquetSj  gm{ 
gv ns  or  mortars  j  though  thefe  propor- 
tions feem  not  to  be  perfeílly  atljuíltd  or 
fettled  by  competent  experience*  * 
Semienbwitz  for  mortars,  direcls  loofó 
of  falt-petre,  2,5  Ít3  of  fulphur,  anrj  as 
man  y  of  charcoal  j  for  great  guns,  io0  tfj 
falt-petre,  15  ío  of  fulphur,  and  t%  tfj 
of  charcoal  ;  for  ttíüíqüéfs  and  piftrife 
100  lf>  of  lalt-petre,  S  tb  of  fulphur,  artíl 
ío  Ib,  o f  charcoal,  Miethius  extois  tie 
proportion  of  1  lbT  of  falt-peíre  to  (bree 
aun  ees  of  chai  coal,  and  two,  or  tw¿ 
and  a  quarter  of  fulphur  \  than  whích,  he 
affirms,  no  gun- powder  can  poflibly  be 
ñronger.  He  adds,  that  the  uíbaJ  praclics 
of  making  the  gun* powder  weaker  for 
moitars  than  guns,  h  without  a n y  faun- 
«dation,  and  renders  the  expence  needleís. 
3y  much  greater  :  for  whereas  to  load  a 
Iarge  mortar,  24  It»,  qf  commop  powdef 
is  requíred,  and  confequently  to  hiá 
it  ten  times  ^40  Ib.  he  fbews  by  d- 
culatiopj  that  the  fame  eífe¿l  would  be 
had  by  T50  Ib.  of  the  ítrong  powder. 
To  increafe  the  flrength  of  powder,  Dr# 
Sbaw  thinks  it  proper  to  make  the  grams 
conñderabiy  Iarge,  and  to  have  it  well 
íifíed  from  the  fmall  dufh  We  fee  that 
gun-powder^  red uced  to  duít,  h»s  Ymk 
explofive  forcé  5  but  when  the  gt síngate 
Jai- ge,  the  fiame  of  one  graia  has  a  reaty 
paífage  to  another,  fo  that  the  whde 
pai  cel  may  thus  íake  fire  nearly  at  ihe 
fame  time,  otherwiJe  much  torce  may  be 
loílj  or  many  of  the  grain^  go  away  as 
üwt  unfired* 

Jt  íhould  al  fo  fee  m  that  there  are  other 
ways  of  increafing  the  ftrength  of  pow- 
der, particular! y  by  the  mixture  offalt  of 
tartar  3  but  perhaps,  adds  the  Jaíl-men- 
tioned  aulhor,  it  were  i  m  pro  per  ío  di- 
vulgo any  tliíng  of  this  kind,  as  gun- 
powder  feems  airead  y  fuíüciently  de- 
Jftruclive. 

Muthod  qf  tryíng  and  examhúng  Gvx* 
powder.  There  are  two  general  me- 
íhods  of  examining  gtm-powdcrj  one 
with  regard  to  ¡ts  purity^  the  other  with 
regard  to  its  ílrength.  Its  puriEy  is 
known  by  Jaying  two  or  three  little  heapí 
near  each  other  upon  white  paper^  and 
firing  oijfi  of  tKem ;  fo¿  if  this  takes  fije 
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íeadily,  ™á  ttie  ímok*  rlfes  ^P^l 
^ithout  leavíng  any  drofs,  or  feculent 
matter  behind,  and  wíthout  burning  the 
paper,  or  firing  che  ofcher  heaps,  ít  h 
efteemed  afign  íhat  the  fulphür  and  nitre 
were  well  purified,  that  ihe  coal  was 
éóod,  and  that  the  three  ingredients  were 
thoroughJy  íncorporafed  togefcher  *  but 
ÍT  tlie  othei-  heaps  aKo  take  fire  at  the 
fame  tifne,  htTs  prefumed  that  eíther  com- 
raon  falt  was  mixed  wíth  the  nitre,  or 
that  the  coal  was  not  well  ground,  ot 
ihe  whole  mafs  not  well  beat,  and  mixed 
togcther  $  and  if  eitber  the  nitre  or  ful- 
ptiur  be  not  well  purified,  the  paper  will 
be  black  or  fpotted* 

Id  order  to  íry  the  ftrength  of  gun- 
Mwder,  there  are  two  kinds  of  inítru- 
ients  in  ufe  ;  but  neíther  of  them  appear, 
more  exact  iban  the  common  metho^  of 
trying  to  what  díftaiice  a  cértain  weigÜt 
bf  powder  will  throw  a  bal!  from  a 
laníqutt. 

There  has  Heen  mucb  talk  of  a  white 
powder  v/hicli,  if  ir  aníwered  the  cha* 
rafter  gíven  itf  rníght  be  a  dangerous 
compofttion  i  for  they  preterid  that  tbis 
white  powder  will  throw  a  hall  as  far  as 
the  black,  yet  wíthoút  rnakir>g  a  report  j 
butnone  of  Ihe  white  powder  we  have 
feen,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  ahfwers  to  this 
charaÉW  j  being,  as  we  apprehend3  com- 
motily  made  either  wíth  touchwood  or 
camphor,  inílead  of  coaK 
Ühfirvatiom  on  ihe forcé  of  GllN-POWDER , 
Gun- powder  fired  either  ín  vacuum,  or 
inaEr,  produces  by  its  exploúon  a  per- 
róanent  elaltic  fluid,  For  if  a  red-hot 
honbeincluded  in  a  receiver,  after  being 
enhauíted,  and  gun-powder  be  let  fall  on 
theiron,  the  powder  will  take  fire,  and 
Ihe  mercurial  gage  will  fuddeniy  défcéhd 
n pon  the  ékplofion  j  and  thcugh  it  im- 
irtdíaieSy  aí'cends  agáhíj  yet  it  will  never 
rife  to  the  heigbt  ít  firlt  ftood  at,  büt  will 
continué  deprefled  hy  a  fpace  proportioned 
rothetpiamiiy  oí  gun-  powder  which  was 
kt  fo\]  oíí  the  i  ron. 

í  lie  fa  me  pro  dueli  on  1  í  ke wi  fe  ta  kes  place, 
^hen  gun  powder  is  fíred  in  the  air  :  for 
ífa  fmall  t^uantity  of  powder  be  placed 
in  the  úpperpajt  ufa  glafs  tube^  and  the 
Wfer  pair  of  thé  tu  he  be  imriierged  in 
Wa,er>  and  the  water  be  made  tg  rife  fo 
hearthetop,  that  bnly  a  fmall  portion 
bfair  is  kh  in  that  part  wbere  tlie  gun- 
powder  is  placed  j  if  in  this  íituatíorv  the 
íommunkátion  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
tuhe  wiih  ihe  externa!  aír  be  clofed,  and 
the  powder  be  fired,  víhich  wíll  tzCüy  be 
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done  by  a  bürníng-glaíá,  tlie  water  will 
m  this  experiment  dricen d  upon  the  ex- 
ploíjori  as  the  quickfilver  did  in  the  latí; 
and  will  alway?  continué  deprefíed  be- 
low  the  placé  at  which  it  ftood  be f ore  tlié 
exploíión  j  aiid  the  quantíty  of  this  dé- 
preílion  will  be  gie^ter,  IF  ;l>e  quantity 
of  powder  be  iñcréafed,  or  ^he  díameter 
of  the  tu  be  be  díminíílied,  From  whence 
k  Is  pro  ved,  that  as  well  in  atr  as  lú  a 
vacuüin,  the  expioíioh       fi  red  powdeir 
produces  á  perinanerst  cUÍlic  áuid,  ít 
alfo  appeííb  From  ex  perimtra^  that  the 
elaftícity  or  prefTure  of  the  Huid  produced 
by  the  fíring  of  gun -powder,  is,  caterti 
paribui,  dire£Uy  as  its  denlity.  Thift 
follows  from  henee,  that  if  in  the  farde 
rece  i  ver  a  double  quantity  of  powder  be 
let  fall,  the  mercury  will  fubfide  twice  as 
nvuch  as  in  theñring  of  a  tingle  quantity, 
To  determine  the  elálticity  and  quantity 
óf  tbi$  éláític  fiuid,  pródu¿fed  from  the 
expiofion  of  a  gíven  quantity  of  gun- 
powder,  Mr.  Robins  premifesj  that  the 
elaftieíty  of  this  fluid  Sncreafes  by  heat, 
and  diminiíhes  by  told  in  the  fame  matí- 
iier  as  that  of  the  air  5   and  that  the 
dehfity  of  this  fluid,  ahd  coníequently 
íts  weigbtj  is  the  famo  with  the  weíght 
of  an  equal  Bülk  bf  aír  Havíng  the  fame 
elafticity,  and   the  farhe  Jempeiaturé; 
From  thefe  principies,  and  from  bis  ex- 
periments,  for  a  detáil  of  which  we  mu  II 
r'efer  the  rea  de  r  to  His  New  Principies  of 
Gonnery,  ih  SchóIIucn>  ib  proji,  IL  he 
coh el  ddes3  that  the  fluid  produced  by 
the  flring  of  gún- powder  will  be  of 
the  weíght  of  the  gün-powder,  and  the 
ratio  bf  the  refpeclive  bulles  of  the  pow- 
der, and  the  finid  prodüced  from  it,  will 
be  in  rotmd  nhmbers  1  to  ifa* 
Henee  wé  are  cértain,  that  any  (juaritíty 
of  powder  fired  in  any  conlíned  fpace, 
which  it  ádequately  filis,  exerts,  at  rhe 
inftant  of  its  explofion,  againfl:  the  fideá 
of  the  veflei  containing  it,  and  the  bodies 
it  impeU  befóre  it,  a  forcé  st  ieaft  ^44 
times  greatet-  than  the  elafticity  of  eom- 
mort  aír  \  or  tófhích  is  the  fame  thing, 
than  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  $  and 
this  wítbout  cünfidering  the  great  ad- 
ditíoD  which  this  forcé  will  rece  1  ve  fi  om 
the  violent  degreé  of  heat  with  which  té 
is  endued  at  that  time,  the  quantity  of 
which  augmentation  is  the  next  head  of 
Mr,  Robtns's  enquiry¿    He  determines 
that  the-  elafticity  of  the  aír  is  nngmented 
vvhen  he  ate  d  to  the  extiémeft  heat  of  red 
bot  i  ron,  ih  the  propo.rtion  of  796  to. 
194!,  and  fupp^íing  that  the  fiame  of 
9  Ü  fired 
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fifsd  gun-pqwde'v  ís  not  lefs  bot  thán  red 
hot  i  ron,  and  the  elafticit?  of  the  air, 
and  conf-quently  of  the  ñu  id,  generated 
by  the  expiofion,  being  augmentad  by 
the  extremiiv  of  ttiís  hcat  in  theratio  of 
796  to  194},  ít  follows  ihat  if  a 44  be 
augmented  m  tliis  raiío,  the  refubing 
number  vvhiclv  is  999I  will  determine 
how  many  times  the  elaiticity  oí'  the 
fíame  of  fired  powder  exceeds  the  eía- 
fticity '  <*f  commón  air,  íiippoíing  it  to 
be  confined  Ín  the  ¿ame  fpaxe,  which  the 
povvdér  Tliled  befo  re  it  was  fired  ♦ 
Henee  then  the  abfoiute  quantity  of  the 
preíTure  exerted  by  gun-  powder,  at  the 
momentof  its  expiofion  may  be  añigned  : 
for  unce  the  fluid  then  genera ted  has  an 
eíafticity  of  9993,  or  in  round  rium- 
bers  1000  times  g reate r  than  common 
air  ;  and  lince  common  air  hy  its  etaflicity 
exerts  a  preíTure  en  ai>y  given  fin-face 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  incumbent 
staiofpherej  with  which  it  r¿  in  equilibrio, 
the  greíTuie  exentad  by  fired  powder,  be- 
fare ¡t  has  dilated  itíírif?  is  1000  times 
greater  than  the  preíTure  of 
mcifphere  ;  and  confequenUy  the  quantity 
of  this  forcé  on  a  fuiface  of  an  ínch 
J'qaare,  amounts  to  above  íixtnn  weight, 
which  forcé  however  dimíniíhes  as  the 
fl  t¡  t  d  di  lates  i  t  M  f .  Th  e  va  riatí  0  n  of  t  he 
deaííty  of  the  atmofphere  does  not  any 
way  a!ter  the  aótion  of  powder  by  ai] y 
experiment  that  can  be  made.  B;it  tlfe 
moiJtttire  of  the  air  has  a  very  great  in- 
fio -¿nce  on  the  forcé  of  it';  for . tha t 
quantity  which  In  a  dry  ft-aíbü  woüid 
communUate  to  a  bulfet  a  velocity.  of 
1700  feef  m  one  fecond,  wQl  not  in 
darnp  weathor '  communicate  a  veíocify 
cf  more  than,  12  or  1300  fter  in  a  fecpnp^ 
preven  leí),  if' the  powder  be  b¿d  and 

The  vtlccíly  of  expaníion  of  the  .fíame 
pf  gun-powífer  wbt'n  h'reu  in  a  pieceicf 
artillery,  wñhujc  cÍLher  huí  leí,  or  any 
uiher  body  be%$?  ít,  is  ^íodígiout}!  L ; y 
th e  experi m cti ts ¡pt  M 1 .  R ob i n s /  it  fee n  ti 
this  vttocjty  csnnot  be  much  lefs  than 
7000  feet  ín  a  íecond,  Thiv,  ho\yeveí¿ 
niuír  be  unricríluod  of  the  moft  i  61  i  ve 
part  of  the  ñame.  For  as  was  obil-rved 
befare,  the  elaitic  íluid  m  which  the 
aclivity  of  g\m -powder  cotjfiíb,  í$  onty 
t%  of  the  fubitancü  of  íhc  powder,  the 
rernaíníng  T7,  wiU  in-  the  exptotlon'  be 
míxed  with  the  ejaític  partj  and  wiJTby 
its  weight  retard  the  añivity  of  the  ex- 
plofídn  j  ai;d  yet  they  will  be  ib  corít- 
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pleatly  unlted  as  to  moye  wtth  uncom^ 
tnon  motion  ;  but  the  únela ftic  p^rt  wil¡ 
be  lefs  accelerated  than  the  reí!,  and 
fonie  of  it  will  not  even  he  carried  outof 
the  bárrela  as  appears  by  the  confiderable 
qnantity  of  unclnous  inatter,  which  ad. 
beres  to  the  infide  of  aü  fire-arms,  after 
they  ha  ve  been  ñfed.  Thefe  intc|ualiíiEj 
in  thé  expanfive  motton  of  the  flame  kh- 
der  it  impraclicable  to  determine  its  ve- 
locity, otherwífe  than  from  experiniént?, 
"To  récwuér  damagsdG un-poWder,  j|e 
method  of  the  powdér  merchants  is  th¡s5 
they  pnt  part  of  the  powder  on  a  BU 
cloth,  to  wlíich  they  add  an  eqwal 
weight  of  v?hat  h  really  gooc!,  and  with 
a  fhovel  mingle  it  well  together  ¡  djy 
it  Ín  the  Ai n,  and  han  el  it  np,  keqnn^ 
ít  ín  a  dry  and  proper  place.  Othej" 
agaín,  íf  it  be  very  bad,  reítore  it  by 
mOiflening  it  with >í negar,  water,  uriñe, 
or  brandy  ;  then  íftéy  bc.at  ¡t  fine,  fearce 
ít,  and  ío  every  pound  of  powder  add  an 
ounce,  an  oonce  and  a  half,  or  two 
cunees,  according  as  ít  is  decayedj 
m  el  red  í  a  1 1-  pe  tre.  A  f  te  r  wa  r  d  s ,  íheft  in- 
gredients  are  to  be  moiftened  and  núm\ 
well,  fo  th^t  notbing  can  be  íbfcemdsR 
the  Cümpofition,  which  may  he  knpwn 
by  cutting  t  he   maís  j   and  th'én  thí' 


granuLute  it  as  afpfefaid.  Ib  cafe  ík 
powder  be  i n  a  manner  quite  Jpoiled,  eÍis 
only  way  i^  to  éxtraci  the  falt-petrc witji 
water,  according  to  the .ufual  manner^  bj 
bpiíing,  íiltratihgj  evapbratingj  M ajf- 
TáiihihjH  and  then  with  íreíh  íuípiitir 
and  crharcoaJ  to  niítke  ít  up  a-new  agatn. 
íñ  renard  to  ihe  medical  virtues  of  g«n- 
powder,  Boei  haave  informs  us,  tliat  ib 
fia  trie  of  it  afTordá  a  very  htríihby  fuiTiC 
18  the  height  of  the  plague:  be caufe 
the  explqíTvé  acid  vapour  of  njtre  aivJ 
fulphur  correéis  the  air  j  and  that  tln 
ib  me  vapoor,  íf  recti ved  Ín  a  fma]í  clí 
pent  up  place j  kills  infe^si 
ít  is  énacled  -fiy-jj  and  n  of  Géo,  I*  anJ 
5  Geo.  It,  cy  iot  that  gun-powder  he  car- 
né'd  to  aay  placee  ín  covered  carriagísf 
the  barréis  beíng  clofe  jointed  \  br  in 
cafes,  and  bags  of  leather,  &é¡*  And 
per  fon  s  keeping  more  than  200  poun^ 
weight  of  guri-pott'cfer,  at  one  time, 
wíthin  the  citíes  of  London  and  Wdt* 
minítei  j  or  ttie  fúburbs,  éfí,  ai'e  líablc 
to  forfeít tires  íf  it  be  not  removed  j  m 
juftices  of  peRce  may  iííue  warrants  Eff 
lea  re  n  íor?  ftíze,  and  reinove  the  fifii* 
The  ínvention  of  güh- powder  aícrsbeJ 
by  Pdydore  Virgíl  to  a  c'bymjftj  ^ 
haríng  accidentaJly  ptít  fome  oíih^ m 
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credíents  En  thia  compofition  in  a  mortar, 
|nd  covered  it  o  ver  with  a  (tone,  it  hap- 
bened  to  take  n>e,  and  blew  up  tlie  ftone. 
Tbevet  fays,  the  per  fon  l-ere  ipoken  of 
W1S  a  monk  of  Friburgh,  named  Con- 
ftantihe  Anclzen  ;  but  Belleforet  and 
otliers ■  hold  ít  to  beBirtboldns  Schwartz, 
orthe  black  5  at  leaft  it  is  afiirmed,  that 
tie  firft  taught  the  ufe  of  it  to  the  Vene- 
tíáns,  ín  the  year  1380,  dtiring  the  w?ár 
wj m  iha  Ge noefe.  B ü t  wh at  con trad ícl s 
thi's  account,  and  ihews  gun-powder  ta 
beofanolderdate,  is,  tliat  Peter  Mexia, 
¡n  his  Varias  Legiones,  relates,  that  AI- 
phoníus  XI.  king  of  Caftüe  nfed  mor- 
íais againJt  the  Moors  in  a  fiege  In  1343* 
Ducange  adds,  that  there  is  mention 
made  of  this  powder  in  the  regí  ñera  of 
the  chambers  of  accounts  in  F ranee,  as 
early  as  the  year  1338,  and  Frier  Bacon, 
our  country-man,  mentíons  the  com- 
pofiíion  in  exprefs  terms,  in  his  treatife 
De  nú  lítate  magia?,  publiíhed  at  Oxford, 
m  the  year  12,16* 
Gun-shot-WOUNDS,  are  attended  with 
much  worfe  cbnfequences  tban  wound  s 
rpade  by  fharp  inftruments  i  tor  the  parts 
¡ue  more  Ihaitered  and  lorn,  efpeciatly 
when  theíhotfalls  upon  the  joints3  bones, 
□r  any  confiriera  ble  part. 
In  crsating  theíe  wounds,  the  folbwmg 
mies  muít  he  obferved  ¡  to  cxtra¿l  all 
foreign  b odies,  to  ftop  the  hasmoiThagé, 
fo  promote  fuppúratton,  to  encourage 
jiew  flefli,  and  ío  make  an  ev*m  cicatriz 
The  extraclion  of  foreign  bodies  íhouid, 
if  poflible,  be  performed  with  the  ha  nd  ; 
oí  ifthat  cannot  be  done,  with  the  fórceps 
or  a  hcok.  They  are  eafitíi  removed 
at  fitft ;  for,  after  fume  deiay,  the  lu- 
mour  and  inflammalíon  of  the  parts,  ven- 
der it  dífikult  and  painfuL  Sometí  mes 
the  orífice  of  the  wound,  is  ib  nárrow, 
that  ít  witl  be  impoiTible  to  come  at  the 
body  you  have  a  delire  to  extrae),  with- 
oüt  making  a  larger  openir>g  ;  which 
fliculd  be  done  on  the  mott  convenient 
íiJe,  always  obferving  that  no  rietye, 
blood-vtfíel,  tendón,  or  ligament  lies  in' 
the  way.  And  as  two  baljs  are  freqotnt- 
]y  concealed  in  the  lame  woundj  after 
the  remo  val  of  one,  the  íurgeon  íhould 
¿iligemly  feaich  for  anoiher,  or  for  any 
other  extraneous  body  that  may  be  íorced 
ih  with  it,  whicb  msght  protraél  the  cure 
of  the  wound,  When  an  atteropt  is- 
made  ta  extraft  the  ball,  or  any  other 
íxtianepus  body,  the  patient  fhould  he 
lattl  in  the  faina  fituatton  he  was  in  at  the 
time  of  lecelving  the  wound  ¿  for,  .by 
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foquen t  changes  of  íituatíon,  the  hall 
will  eafily  bu  ry  itfelf  and  get  out  of  your 
reach.  Wh  ene  ver  a  ball  has  penetrated 
fo  deep,  ihat  you  can  eafiSy  feel  it  vvíih 
your  fibger  on  the  Gde  oppofite  to  the 
wouiid,  you  ilion  Id  examine  niceíy  whe- 
ther  ít  is  faféft  to  bring  ít  back  by  tlie 
way  ít  carne  ín,  or  to  make  an  opening 
opon  its  and  draw  it  out  at  the  oppofite 
íjde»  Ir  the  wound  cannot Tafeíy  be  en- 
iarged,  ñor  the  baíls  extra&ed  vyithout 
grest  pain  and  danger,  they  muEt  be  left 
m  the  wound,  eithér  tdl  the  pain  is  abat- 
ed,  or  the  paila  ge  rendered  fo  eafy  by 
fu  p  pura  non,  that  they  work  the  miel  ves 
out.  On  the  other  hand,  extraneous 
b odies  are  iiiílanily  to  be  removed,  where 
there  is  danger  of  bringing  on  convul- 
íions,  pain ,  and  an  infíam  mátíon ,  by  beíng 
Jeft  bthínd.  If  a  ball  has  paffed  into 
any  of  the  cavíties  of  the  body,  where  the 
extraclion  of  It  cannot  be  attempted  witli 
fafetyV  it  is  beít  to  leave  ít  where  it  has 
!odged?  and  to  heal  the  wound  :  /or 
there  have  been  varíety  of  inítances, 
wheje  períbns  llave  carried  balls  within 
them  for  many  year?,  without  fuíFering 
any  inconvenience»  Ealls  Jodged  in  the 
bonos,  are  to  be  extraéltd  with  roftrated 
fórceps,  obíerving  the  fame  rules  and 
dírecrions  we  have  already  laid  down* 
When  rhís.  eannot  be  done»  they  may  be 
3aid  hold  of  with  a  fort  of  trepan  necef- 
fary  to  ex!  raíl  balls  that  are  lodged  in 
bonep,  and  that  are  covered  with  a  large 
qnantity  of  fleOi  j  as  in  the  thigh  bone; 
but  if  the  ball  is  fo  íhongly  fixed  in  the 
bone,  as  to  rtfift  all  thefe  methods,  it 
mult  be  Jeft  there  ti  11  the  parts  Juppurate, 
and  fet  i  t  at  liberty.  Baíls  that  are  thrown 
nito  the  ¡oínts  are  to  be  removed  with  al] 
expedición*  for  delays  aje  heré  extremely 
dangerous  \  but  it  is  fcarce  poííible  to 
prevent  violent  pains,  infiammatíons,  and 
caries  of  the  bones,  which  genera lly  re- 
quíre  ampxitation  of  the  Ürnb.  In  wouíids 
trom  Jaro  y  guns*  ibe  joint  or  bene  is 
freqnently  grievouñy  mattered,  or  carried 
ofF;  in  tlns  cafe,  it  is  far  better  ío  tske 
oíF  rhe  limb  at  once,  than  to  fpend  a 
great  .dtal  of  time  in  íruitleís  attempts 
to  cure  it;  for  the  natural  figure  of  the 
íhattei  ed  joint  can  never  be  mftored,  and 
the  branches  of  nerves  that  were  lent  10 
the  b.cne,  and  the  infertion  of  the  ten- 
don  s  and  ligaments  beiñg  torn  fiom  it 
in  many  places,  cannot  but  bring  en. vio - 
Ment  infiammatíons  and  a  gangtene  but 
-  where  the  bones  are  not  violent  ¡y  flint- 
tere d  z n d  bre ken ,  th e  fu rgeon  ího ui d  líe 
jKa  cartfuL 
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careful  in  time  to  re m ove  the  fplinters, 
and  aH  extrañe ous  bodies,  and  to  treat 
the  wound  aceording  to  the  rutes  pre- 
fcribed  above  :  laílly,  if  any  large  ar- 
tery  is  wounded,  eitner  in  the  arms  or 
legs,  which  wjjl  appear  by  the  lote  of 
blood,  the  toumequet  fhould  be  applied, 
and  the  blood  being  floppedt  yon  muft 
endeavour  to  take  up  the  vefíel,  by  tbe 
afíiftance  of  the  crooked  needle ;  but  if 
tbís  cannot  be  don*,  or  íf  the  candi t ion 
of  the  wound  wil!  allow  no  hopes  cf  tbc- 
cefs  rrom  the  fu  tu  re  dreíTmgs,  it  wiÜ  be 
proper  to  take  oíf  tbe  limb  a.  Jitije  abo  ve 
the  wound, 

Tbe  vr o u nd  being  cleaned,  and  the  blood 
ftopped,  the  tirft  imention  is  to  ufe  onr 
Htmoft  endeavonrs  to  preven t  or  aíTuage 
the  turnour  and  inflammation.  The 
wound  íhoukJ  be  drefled  up  with  lint 
dipped  in  ipirits  of  wine  warmed,  eover- 
ing  it  up  with  compreíTes  wet  with  the 
fame  [iquor,  or  with  camph orate á  fpínt 
of  wine,  either  alone,  or  diluted  with 
aqua  calcis*  Having  done  this,  the  next 
i  o  ten  ti  on  is  to  forward  the  fuppuration 
pf  the  bruifed  and  torn  parís,  and  then 
to  fi]J  up  the  wound  with  new  fieíh,  neat- 
]y  cicat  rizad  j  for  the  m*thod  of  doíng 
which,  fee  the  articles  Suppv^ation 
and  Wound; 

In  guivíhot  wound^  fe  ve  ral  grajns  of 
powder  frequintly  penétrate  the  íkro  of 
the  face,  and  occaíion  deformity,  if  they 
are  no£  taken  out  í  which  may  be  done 
with  a  pin,  or  an  iníhument  lifsean  ear- 
pícker:  but  if  they  are  got  in  too  deep 
(o  be  picked  out  in  this  manner,  the  íkin 
muft  be  laid  open  with  a  fine  fmaíl  lan- 
cet,  in  order  to  get  at  them  with  the  in- 
fíruments  we  ha  ve  defcrihed,  Great 
care  íhopld  be  taken  not  to  break  the 
grains  in  ta^íng  them  out  ¡  for  that  will 
occaíion  very  fonl  ípots. 

pUNSTBERQ.  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Swabía,  fituaíed  on  the  eaft 
íide  of  the  Danu  be  :  eaít  long.  jo0  15', 
rioith  lat,  48o  i^L 

pUNTERV  line,  a  loga ritb míe  Une, 
ufually  gradujftd  üpon  fcales,  feclorsj 
&{*  See  SC ALE  and  SBCTGEt. 
It  is  alio  cabed  the  Une  oHines,  and  line 
pf  numbere  3  be¡r»g  only  the  logarithms 
graduated  upon  a  ruUr,  which  therefore 
ferves  to  ib  i  ve  probl^ius  ínftrumenially 
¡U  tbe  fame  manner  as  logarithms  do 
jarte h rnet ka ILy»  It  k  ufually  divided  imo 
anbündiKrl  partfj  eyery  tenth  tbtreof  is 
pumbered,  begínnin^  wírh  1,  and  end- 
■ v;iib        !^  thaj  if  the  firíi  |teat  di* 


vifjon,  marked  1,  ftand  for  one  tenlh  of 
any  integer,  the  next  diviíion^  marked  % 
will  ítand  for  two  tenths  ;  3,  three  kmk 
and  fo  ón  5  and  the  intermedíate  <tivj! 
ÍSons  wílí,  in  íike  manner^  reprefént  jqpjJ, 
parts  of  tbe  fame  mteger*    If  each  of  the 
great  diviíions  reprefent  10  integerij 
then  will  the  lefíer  divifions  ibnd  for  h« 
tegers  í  and  if  the  great  divtfiojje  h* 
fuppofed  each  100,  tbé  fab-diviííoiis  witl 
be  each  lo. 
Ufe  qf  GunteiTs  himf    i.  %find  tht 
pro(íti%  of  fam  nttfflkérit    From  3  extenct 
the  coiiipaíTes  io  che  multípliér;  anrf  tlae 
fame  extent,  appííed  the  lame  way  frvm 
the  multiplicando  will  reach  to  the  pro- 
duct- Tbus  íf  tbe  produel  of  4  arid  3 
be  required,  ej(tend  the  compaffes  trom 
1  ro  4,  and  that  extent  laid  frotn  8  th? 
iame  wav7  will  reach  to  32,  their  praduti, 
2.  To  divide  one  number  by  anothr.  The 
ex  ten  t  from  the  divifor  to,  untty,  *¡|[ 
reach  from  the  dividen d  to  the  quotient : 
thu5  to  divide  3S  by  4,  exUnd  the  cam* 
paífes  from  +  to  xt  and  the  fama  exiinf 
will  reach  from  36  to  9,  the  quotient 
fought,    3,  Tí?  three  gwen  mmkrsv  \ 
find  &  fourth  propórtional.    Sirppofe  ibe 
nnmbers  6,  %t  9  \  extend  the  compalFtj 
from  6  to  8,  and  tbis  exíent,  hid  from 
9  the  fame  way,  will  reach  re  n,  (he 
fourth  proportional  reqnired,    4,  *íofni 
a  mean  fróportional  belnuezn  any 
gtven  number s*    Suppofe  S  and  3a  1  ci- 
ten d  the  compaíTes  from  S  in  the  Ufa 
band  part  of  the  line,  to  31  in  the  figlitj 
then  bilTecling  this  diftance,  its  half  will 
reach  from  8  forwardt  or  from  32 back* 
wardj    to   J  6,  the  mean  proportionjl 
fonght.    5*  To  extraB  the  fqmre  rsstf 
any  number.    Suppofe  25 1  biífect  tli( 
diílance  bet^een  1  on  the  fcale  ad  ik 
point  reprefentíng         then  the  half 
this  diílance,  fetofffrom  i,  will  givelk 
point  reprefénting  the  root        In  tk\ 
¡ame  manner  the  cube  root,  or  that 
any  higher  power,   may  he  fourifl  bjf 
dividing  the  di  flanee  on  the  line,  bctwttn 
j  and  the  given  number,  íntoasmar.jf 
equal  naris  as  the  jndex  of  the  pov?íf 
expreítís;  then  one  of  thoíe  paila,  k 
from  i,  will  find  tbe  point  f eprefenEing 
the  root  required. 
Gunt^r's  QUApftANTi  onemade^f  vfm 
braf?,  &c.  containing  a  kind  of  íl^o- 
g  ra  p  h  i  c  pj  o  ¡  eíl  i  o  n  of  t  h  e  fph  ei  e ,  on  ib 
plañe  of  the  equinoílial  \  the  e^e  kio| 
fuppofed  placed  ín  one  of  the  poíes. 
¿efrdes  tbe  ufe  of  this  quadrant  in  h^' 
heighia  55^  difett^tt  f  mng 
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m  ünd  the  hour  of  the  day. 
«imutb,  and other problema  of  the  giobe, 
ScethearticleQSA»**"'         .    .  m 

filly  the  euuftr,  »  a  largeolam  fcate, 

Lb  andahalfbroad,  w.th  arUfictaUmes 
delin^td  on  it,  ¿f  gmt  ufe  m  W«ng 
nueftions  m  tri^onometry,  navigatton, 
¿¿.  Ste  the  arricie  Be  ALE, 
GU^WALE,  or  Gun  nex.,  is  tbe  upper- 
"  mit  wale  of  a  Ihip,  or  thaí  piece  of  tim- 
bef  whích  reaches  011  either  fide  from  the 
miarte» '-d«k  to  the  forecaílle,  bemg  tbe 
lUtim  itbenci  which  finiíhes  the  npper 
víorks  of  the  hull,  in  ftat  part  ín  which 
are  puc  tbe  íhnchions  whieh  íüpport  the 
wiifce-tre«s.  \  .  .  ■ 

GURIELj  a  frhdivifion  of  Georgia,  m  Aha, 
ütuated  011  theeaftem  coatí  of  theEuxiiw- 

QU1UC  a  city  of  Carinrhia  m  Germany  : 
éaft  ló'ñ?,  Mfl,  nortb  latí  47°  *o'- 

GÜRNVlfb,  ¡n  ichthyotogy,  the  engliíh 
1V  r;   oí  t'wo  fpecies  of  t i'igla.    See  the 

.  gibes  from  their  dífferent  colours 
.  lled  the  grey  and  red  gurnard. 
T;,c  critv  ^urnaid  has  a  hifid  and  fpi- 
hí}'.  rsvoiíl,"  with  two  fpínes  at  each  eye, 
TV  ud  kiüd  has  likewife  the  roftrum 
bifid,  and  the  coverings  of  the  gills  ftriat- 
ed,  aiui  each  of  them  armed  with  three 
fpínes  This  laíjt  is  a  very  remarkable 
jfpinpfe  fifh,  which  feldom  cxceeds  a  foot 
jii  lengtb.  Sre  píate  CXXIIL  íig.  a- 
Both  thefe  ftíhes  make  a  Imgular  noife, 
when  out  of  fhe  water,  not  unlíke  the 
gmníírjg  of  a  hogj  whence  their  engliíh 
parné. 

GUS&ET,  in  heraldry,  ísforrned  by  a  Une 
drawn  from  the  dexter  or  fmifter  ehief 
paiiíts,  and  falüng  down  perpendicular! y 
to  tbe  extreme  bale,  See  píate  CXXI. 
fig,  7. 

The  píftt  is  an  abatement  of  honqur, 

denoting  an  effemínate  perfon,    See  the 

article  AbatemetJT, 
GUSTROWj  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tbe 

duTchy  of  Mecklenburg  ;  eaft  long.  12,0 

'íi't  north  lat.  54o. 
pUTS,  or  Iktestines,  in  anatomy.  See 

the  anide  íntestines. 
pTJTSKROW,  a  cíty  of  Germany,  in  tbe 

eircle  of  Upper  Saxony  ,  and  province  of 

fwedtíh  Pomerania  ;  eaft  long.  13^  4°'? 

north  lat,  54° É 
GUTPA*  átown  of  Htingary,  fitnatedcn 

tile  eaft  fide  of  the  Danube :  eaft  lofig. 

íí°,  north  lat,  48?  w'* 
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an GLic/iK iEf  Lvolatíle  engliíh 
drops.    See  the  artícle  DROPs - 
Guttje,  in  arch iterare,  are  ornamenta  m 
tbe  form  of  little  cones,  üfed  in  the  pla- 
fón d  of  tbe  doric  corniche,  or  on  the  ar- 
eh  i  ira  ve  anderneath  the  tríglyphs,  re  pro 
fenting  a  fortof  drops  or  heíls*  They 
are  nfually  fix  in  number,    See  the  ar- 
ticle PORIC. 
Gutta  serena,  a  difeafQ  In  whlch  the 
patienr,  wiLbout  any  apparent  fauk  ia 
the  eye,  is  eniírely  depcíved  of  íighf» 
Its  eauTe  is  afcríbed  to  an  obñruclion  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  may  proceed  from 
a  pal  fe  y  in  the  nerve,  from  a  fuppreffion 
of  ufual  hasmorrhages,  from  nlcers  Jieal- 
ed  too  foon,  or  from  an  epilepíy. 
Heiñer  affirms,  tbat  it  is  to  be  cu  red  by 
aromatics,  carmina  ti  ves,  and  attenuanb^ 
chitfly  eye-bi  igbt,  verónica,  byífop,  rofe- 
mary-flowers,  fage,  fennel  and  annifeeds^ 
valerfan  root,  faílafras,  cinnamon  and 
wood-líce,  either  in  ínfaílon,  or  in  pow- 
der*    The  jnice  of  wood  *lice  newly  ex- 
preíTed,  and  taken  for  fome  week&j  en- 
creafing  the  dofe,  is  of  excellent  ufe  5  as 
likewiie  mercurials,  and  fometimes  a  fa* 
livation.    If  it  a  riles  from  a  fuppreflion 
óf  ufual  hsemorrhageSj  they  are  to  be  re* 
fío  red  j  btit  if  this  cannot  be  done,  arti- 
ficial bleeding  is  to  be  fubítitufed. 
Coward  recommends  volátiles,  antifcor- 
butícs,  cbalybeats,  mercurial$;  cephalics? 
and  nervine  medicines. 
Extevnally,  iíTues,  feton?3  and  clyííers, 
are  faid  to  be  good,   efpecially  in  the 
phlegmatic  ^  but  if  the  patient  is  pletho- 
ric,  cupping  arsd  bleeding,  particularly 
cauteries,  or  iífues  on  the  coronal  futura 
or  Ín  the  neck,  are  proper  ;  and  theeyes 
may  be  wafhed  with  fennel,  Valeria n, 
eye-bright,  or rofe- water  ;  oran  infufioti 
of  fennd-roots  in  wine^  with  bags  of 
ftreíigtheriingherbE  and  fermel-feeds,  may 
be  piit  upon  them*    Sneezing  powders 
may  likewife  lbe  proper,  efpecially  flo- 
ren line  orrice,  or  horfe-chefnuts.  An 
oíd  gutta  ferena3  however,  is  gen  era  i  ly 
incurabk. 

GTJTTE',  orGuTTY,    See  Gutty, 
GUTTERS,  in  architeaure,  a  kind  of  ca- 
ñáis in  the  roofs  of  houfes,  ferving  to  re- 
ceive  and  carry  off  the  rain, 
Gutters,  with  rcfpeft  tó  thetr  poíltíon, 
are  of  two  kinds :  fiich  as  come  fome- 
tíiing  near  a  parallelifm  with  the  hori- 
aon  ;  and  fuch  as  incline  towards  a  ver-r 
tical  poñtion  to  the  horízon. 
Gvtter-tyles,  thofe  intended  for  gut- 
lera*    &>e  the  arícele  Ty le, 
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GUTTURALj  a  temí  applíed  to  letters 
or  founds  pronounced  or  formed  as  it 
were  in  the*throau  There  are  four  gut- 
tnral  Ifcttérs  in  the  hebrewj  ^¿£,  PíTnif, 
which,  for  memory's  fake5  are  termed 
ahachah.    See  the  article  L£TTER« 

GUTTY,  gutléi  In  herald  ry,  a  term  ufed 
vvhen  imy  thipg  is  chaiged  or  fprinkled 
with  drops. 

Inblazoning,  the  colour  of  the  props  is  to 
be  nrimed,  as  gutty  oí  íáblc,  of  gules,'  £faÉ 
GUY,  ¡na  íhip,  is  any rope  nfed  forkeep- 
íng  off  things  from  hearíng  or.falliug 
againít  the  íhip's  íídés  when  they  are 
boiftíng  ín. 

That  rope  which  at  one  end  is  made  faít 
to  the  fore-maíl,  and  feízed  to  a  fingte 
block  at  the  pendan t  of  the  garnet,  is 
called  the  guy  of  the  garnet. 

GUTs  hospital.    See  Hospital, 

GUZES,  in  heraldry,  roundJes  of  a  fan- 
guiñe  or  rnurry  colour,  ítáféj  from 
their  bfoody  hue,  are  by  fome  íuppofed 
to  reprefent  wounds. 

GYMNTA,  in  zoologys  a  clafs  of  animal- 
cu  les  s  which  ha  ve  no  uils,  ñor  any  vifiblé 
]¡mbs.    See  Anímalcitle. 
This  ckfs  compren  end  s  the  capillary  eelsj 
the  pepper- water  eels  and  the  vinegar  eeh 

GYMNARTHRI  A,  in  zoology,  a  ñame 
gíven  that  ©rder  of  in  leéis  which  have 
foft  naked  bodíes,  furniíhed  with  limbs* 
See  the  avílele  IrasECT. 

GYMEíASIARCH.  $»fk»n¿tafj%ní9  in  anti- 
quíiy,  the  direelor  of  the  gymnafmm. 
He  had  twodeputies  under  him  j  the  one 

.  éalled  xyílarch,  who  preíided  o  ver  the 
athietse*  and  had  the  overíight  of  the 
wreftjhigi  the  other,  gymn  aires,  who  had 
the  direction  of  all  the  other  exerd fes. 

GYMNASIÜM,  ?yluv*<rw/,  in  gi  ecían  an~ 
tíquíty,  a  place  fiued  for  performing  ex- 
ercifes. 

Gymnafia,  aceording  to  Potíer,  were 
f.\k  ofed  at  Lacedíeinon*  but  were  af~ 
terwards  vtry  eommori  in  all  parís  of 
Greece>  and  ¡rnitatedj  very  mu  oh  aug- 
inentedj  and  im  pro  ved  at  Rome*  They 
were  not  fingle  edi  fices,  but  a  knot  of 
buildings  nnited,  being  fo  capacious  as 
tohold  many  thoufands  oí  people  at  once, 
and  having  *oom  enough  for  philofo- 
"  phers,  rhetoricÍ2nSj  ahd  the  ptoFeíTors  of 
"  all  other  feieneés,  to  read  their  lecltires  j 
and  wreftlers,  dancers,  and  all  othérs  that 
wouíd,  to  execcife  at  the  Ta  me  time  with- 
out  the  leaíl:  dífttirbance  or  interruption, 
They  coníifted  bf  a  gréáÉ  ínáñy  partsTsthe 
chiet  of  which  were  the  pórticos,  eíaeothe- 
íium,  pal^ftia,  cojiiílenum,  &c,  See 


the  aifcicleá  PorticOj El/eothesiu«  : 

Athens  had  fevera!  gymnafia,  of  wte 
the  lyccitm,  academia,  and  cynofürgES 
were  thofe  of  moft  note.  * 
The  lyceum  was  fituated  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  IIííTup,  and  received  us  imm 
from  Apollo  Xvxoflavof,  or  *sw¡r7  to  whcm 
it  wás  dedicated, 

The  lyceum  was  the  place  where  Aríf- 
totle  taught  pbilofophy,  walkítig"^ 
evety  day  till  the  hour  of  anouitiiig 
whence  he  and  his  followers  got  the  narní 
of  per ípateticsj  from  Trzpiirarw,  to  ^alkP 
The  academy  was  part  of  the  ceramicus 
without  the  cíty,  where  Plato  leclur^d. 
See  the  article  Agademy, 
The  cy nofurges  was  a  place  in  the  fubuifos, 
near  the  lyceum >  fb  caHed  from  a  white 
or  fwíft  dog,  xvav  Hsre  AatiíhV 

nes  inftítuted  a  fecl  of  philofophers  caEJc-d 
cynícs,  from  the  xiame  of  the  place, 

GYMNASTíCS,  the  art  of  performíng 
the  fe  vera  1  hociily  ex  ere  í  fes,  as  wreftlW 
runningj  fencing,  dancing,  Seetb- 
article  Wrestling, 
That  part  of  medicine  which  regulares 
the  exercifes  of  ihe  botiy,  whétaer  kt 
prefervíng  or  reftoring  health;  is  alfoterm- 
ed  gymnaftíc, 

GYMNIC,  fomething  belonging  tó  tliE 
athletie  exercifes  3  for  an  account  of 
which,  fee  the  articles  Pentatmioí:, 
Olympic,  ísthmian,  &c. 

GYMNOPiEDIA,  a  dance  ufed  by  tíie 
antient  Laced^emonians,  and  perfViwj 
du ring  tneír  íac» irires  by  young  peífoBS 
nakedj  who  at  the  fametime  füng  a  fong 
in  honour  of  Apollo- 

GYMNOPYRIS,  in  natnral  hiftory,  a 
ñame  given  by  Dr.  Hill  to  the  pyritse  oí 
a  limpie  interna!  fírnclure,  and  noteo* 
ve  red  wíth  a  crulf. 

Of  thefe  there  are  oníy  two  ípecíes.  1 ,  A 
green  varroufly  fljaped  kind+  1*  A  ba- 
tryoide  kind.  See  Pyritje. 
The  firft  fpecíes  is  the  moft  common  oí 
all  the  pyríía?,  and  appears  uwder  agreaí 
diverfity  of  íhapes.  It  is  yery  hard  and 
beavy,  very  readily  gíves  fire  with  íteel, 
but  wiJl  not  at  all  fei  snent  wíth  aqua- 
fortisf,  1'hé  feeqíid  ípecies  is  very  ele- 
pan  t  and  beautiful,  and  ¡ta  ufual  colour 
is  a  very  agreeable  palé  green but  víhal 
moít  diftinguífhes  it  from  all  other 
hf  that  its  furiface  is  alwáys  heaLULÚilly 
ílevaíed  into  tubercles'  of  vaiious  te 
refembhng  a  clufler  of  grapes.  See  piale 

GYMNOSOPHftTS,  ¿  feíl  of  pl"^10' 
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>Ün  wKo  doathed  themfelves  no  fat- 
\Z  ¿ti  modelty  required.  There  was 
f0me  of  thefe  fages  in  Africa  *  but  the 
moft  celebrad  clan  of  them  was  in  In- 
dia The  afrkan  gyronofophiñs  dweJt 
umii  a  mountain  in  Ettiiopia,  ñeaf  the 
K¡|e  wittóuÉ  theaccommodation  either 
0j  bou  fe  or  celL  They  did  not  forai 
themfelves  ínto  fociehes  hke  thoíe  of  in- 
dia bureaeh  had  iris  private  retireinent, 
whére  he  íhtdiéd  and  performed  his  devo- 
tions  by  himfelf.  If  any  perfon  had  kilJ; 
d  ahotlfer  by  chance,  he  applied  to  tbeí'e 
fages  for  abfolution,  and  fubmitted  to 
whatever  penances  they  enjomed.  They 
chfervedan  eKtraordínary  frugality,  and 
livetl  only  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earda, 
Lucan  a  (cribes  to  thefe  gymnorophirlsj  fd- 
veral  new  difcovei ¡es  in  aftnmomy, 
jjfa  to  the  i  lidian  gymnoíbphiíts,  they 
dwdt  in  the  woods,  where  they  lived  opon 
jfre  wild  producís  the  eartb,  and  nevec 
lirank  wíne,  ñor  married,  So  me  of  them 
prachJed  phyfic,  and  navelled  from  one 
place  to  another  ;  th  efe  we  iré  par  tic  uíarly 
Tamous  f  or  theír  remedies,  a  j*ainft  barren  - 
iiefs.  So  m  e  of  th  ero ,  ü  kew  ¡fe,  preten  d  e  d 
,10  piaelife  magic,  and  to  foretel  fu  tu  re 
events. 

ín  general ,  th e  gymn ofop hifts  were  w  1  fe 
and  learned  men  :*  their  maxims  and  dif- 
couefés,  reamkn  by  hifloriajas;  do  not  In 
the  kaftfavour  of  a  bar  barón  s  edu  catión, 
bt¡t  are  plaínly  the  refbit  of  great  fenfe, 
and  deep  thought.  They  kept  op  the 
digriky  cí'  t Sí c í r  cbaracler  to  fo  hígh  a  de- 
gree,  that  it  was  never  their  cuftom  to 
wahupon  any  body,  not  even  upon  pri ri- 
ces íbemlblves  j  f¿í  which  región  AIí-x- 
ander,  wrtq  wcúlcJ  not  condefeend  to  viíit 
tlsem  in  perlón,  fent  ib  me  of  hís  courtlers 
to  them  in  order  to  fatisfy  his  curioíiiy» 
Tlieir  w¿ty  of  edncatíng  theír  difeipiesj 
k  very  remarkable.  Every  day?  aLdin- 
ner,  they  examined  ihem  bow  they  had 
fpeftt  the  morning  5  and  every  one.  was 
obligcd  to  íhew,  that  he  had  dífeharged 
iQti;c  good  office,  praclifed  lome  virtue, 
m  improved  in  fome  part  of  learning  ; 
ifnuthíng  of  this  appeared,  be  was  ftnt 
baCk  witboitt  hís  dínrier.  They  held  a 
tratifmigrahon  of  fouls  ;  and  ít  ís  proba- 
ble that  Fythagoras  borro wed  iú$  doc- 
trine from  them  * 
GYMNOSPERMr A ,  in  botany,  a  feries 
or  ftib-divifion  of  the  didynamia  claík  of 
plañís  i  coinpiehending  all  tbofe  wiih 
Ubiated  flowers,  w  i  the  ti  ta  ti  y  pericarpio  m 
or  cap  fule  furrotinding  their  feeds,  which 
«re  aníy  lodged  ¡n  íhe  bale  of  íha  cup  j 


wh erice  the  ñame  gymnofpermia.  See 
the  article  Didynamia, 
GYMNOTUSj  ín  í cbth  yol og y,  a  genus 
of  malacopterygious  fifhes,  without  any 
back  or  belly-fms,  and  with  only  five 
bones  in  the  roembrane  of  the  gills. 
Theie  ís  only  one  known  fpecíes  of  thís 
^enusj  the  c  a  rapo  of  M  a  regia  ve. 
GYNjtECEUEVI,  among  the  antíenís,  the 
apartment  of  the  women,  a  feparate 
roorn  in  the  inner  part  of  the  hoofe,  where 
they  employed  themfelves  ín  fpinning, 
wéaving,  and  needle-work. 
GYNJE C O  C R A  C  Y ,  7 -mm^tt^  denotes 
the  govemment  of  woinen^  or  a  fíate 
where  w  ornen  are  capa  ble  of  the  fu  pie  me 
command,  Sucb  are  Britain  and  Spam- 
GYNANDR1A,  in  botany,  the  ñame  of 
one  of  Linnxus's  claííes  of  plants,  the 
twentíeth  in  order  j  comprehending  ali 
the  plañís  whofe  íí  amina  are  placed  either 
on  the  ítyle  or  on  the  jeceptacle,  elóngat- 
ed  into  the  form  of  a  ñyie,  and  carrying 
on  it  both  the  piílii arjd  itamina.  See  the 
arricie  Botaní', 

Of  the  íev  era  i  genera  cf  thrs  clafs,  fottwí 
have  two  ítamiha  to  each  fíower^  fome, 
again,  have  three  ;  and  others,  four,  five, 
fijf  ten ,  or  more.  And  henee  they  are 
namratly  arranged  ínto  fe  ver  al  difí¡n¿! 
orders,  nnder  the  appsllaiions  of  gynan- 
dria-díandria,  gynsndria-tnandria, 

GYNGLIMUS,  or  Gínglítmus,  in  ana- 
tomy*    See  the  arríele  OingI-ymus, 

GYPSIES7  or  Egypttaxsj  are,  in  our 
ftatutes,  termed  a  counterfeit  kind  of 
roguesj  whor  difguifing  themfelves  both 
ín  their  fpeech  and  apparel,  wander  up 
and  down  the  country,  pretendíng  to  tell 
fo  rt  unes,  cu  re  á  ife  a  íes,  &c ,  u  n  de  r  wh  ich 
pretfnce,  they  abufe  the  ígnorant,  com- 
pon peo  pie,  by  ítealing  and  pílferíng 
fí  om  them  every  thing  that  is  portable, 
and  which  they  may  can  y  off  nndíJeo* 
vered.  ín  order  to  fupprefs  thefe  ím- 
poftorSj  fe v era  1  fíat u tés  have  been  made  ¡ 
for  by  2  3  H,  g.  c*  xo.  Egyptians  com- 
ing  into  EngI  and  are  to  de  part  the  realm 
in  fiíteen  days,  or  may  he  imprífoned  ¡ 
and  íf  they  continué  here  above  a  month, 
(hall  be  deemed  gtiilty  of  fe!onyf  j  Eliz, 
c.  2o,  Probably  they  might  be  fo  calie^ 
from  the  antient  Egyptians^  who  had  the 
chara  ¿lie  r  of  great  cheatsp  whence  the 
ñame  mrghe  afterwards  país  proverbial l y 
into  other  language?,  as-ít  did  into  the 
Greek  and  Latín  1  or  elfe  the  antient 
Egyptians  being  múch  verfed  in  aüiono* 
myj  or  rather  aflrolog)^  the  ñame  was 
aftervvards  aífuraed  by  thefe  mgdern  for- 
tune 
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fane^tellers»  Be  that  as  it  wtU,  mere  ¡S 
Icai  ce  any  cauntry  in  Europe  without  its 
gypiles*  The  Latins  cali  them  Egyptii ; 
the  Italia ns,  Cingart  and  Cingani  ^  the 
Frene  h,  Bobemíens  ^  others,  Sa racen s, 
Tartars,  &c.  The  firft  time  we  heard  of 
them  in  England  was  ¡n  1536. 

GYFSGPHILA,  in  hotany,  a  genus  of 
the  decandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
coroíla  of  which  confiíls  of  fi ve  oval,  ob- 
tufe,  patent  petáis  5  the  fruir  is  a  globofe 
cap  fule,  compofed  of  five  valves>  audcon- 
taming  only  one  cell»  in  which  are  m  any 
roundilh  feeds. 

GYPSUM,  or  Plaster-stoné,  inna- 
tural hiftory,  a  gemís  of  fofíils  naturally 
and  eífentially  limpie,  not  infiammable 
ñor  ibluble  in  water,  and  compofed  of 
fmall  fíat  partid  es;  which  lo rm  bright, 
glofly,  and  in  fome  degree  tranfparent 
ixiaíTes,  not  flexible  or  elaític,  not  giving 
íre  wiih  fteel,  ñor  fermenting  with  or  be- 
ing  foluble  in  a  cid  menftrua,  and  very 
ealily  calcining  in  the  fire, 
Of  thefe  gypfums,  fome  are  harder,  others 
fofteri  and  are  of  ícveral  colours,  as 
white,  grey,  red,  ^reen,  Efr*  Sometímes 
diftiná,  and  fometimes  variouíly  blended 
togerber, 

The  textme  of  alt  the  gypfums  betng  ul- 
tímate! y  the  fame,  it  may  be  fuíEcient*o 
obferve,  that  thah  origin  is  plaínly  from 
par  ti  cíes  of  a  determínate  nature  and  fub» 
lt  atice*  and  of  a  eertain  and  invariable 
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figure,  an  oblonga  ftat¿  and  ji-reguTarly 
angular  one.  Thefe  we  fom  ¿times  fet 
as  indeed  is  moít  natural  to  them¿  fifí 
pofed  without  order  or  regulariiy,  \m 
loa  fe,  complex,  friable  maffes;  atatW 
they  are  getting  out  of  theír  nattve  or. 
der,  and  emulating  the  ftrnftura  <£ 
otber  elafíes  of  b  odies,  of  which  iftiy 
are  indeed  properly  the  bafis,  and  ap. 
pearing  fomewbat  in  the  figure  of  [h¡ 
fibraria?  $  and  a t  otber  times,  of  tlie  folj, 
aceous  componte  flakes  of  the  felenitaj 
the  fpecíes  which  bave  theíe  Arufture!, 
are  truly  varying  from  tbe  gyp funis  imo 
thófe  bodíes  they  emulate  5  for  tbe  filtrarte 
are  only  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  thefe 
very  particles,  and  the  felenitse  otilv  more 
broad  flakesof  the  fame,  likethofe  ol  th 
fol  i  aceous  tal  es  ¿ 

The  gypfums  are  much  ufed  in  pIa{ler,for 
ñuccoing  rooms,  and  cafting  bufts  and 
ftatues. 

G Y F  s  u  w  stiuatum* jlriatzít  piafar Jlm^ 
the  whitiíhj  lefs  glofly  tricheria,  mÁ 
íhort  Éhtck  filamente*    See  Tuichíría, 

GYEFALCON,  or  Gerfalgon,  See  the 
Arricie  Gerfalcon. 

GYRLE,  or  Girle,  among  fportfmeir, 
See  tbe  article  Girle. 

GYSHORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  k  the 
dutchy  of  Lutienburg,  íituated  un  [he 
ríver  Aller,  forty-five  mil«s  north-eaft 
of  Hanover:  eaft  longitnde  10  o  45^ 
north  latitnde  ¿z*  50'* 
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Hor  hi  tbe  e%hth  letíer,  and  fixth 
coníbnant  in  our  alpbabet  \  thon 
9  ib  me  grammarians  will  ha  ve  it  to 
be  only  nn  aipiration,  or  breatbing*  But 
nothlng  can  be  more  ridículous  than  to 
difpute  its  beíng  a  diftin6r  íount!,  and 
.formed  i  11  a  particular  manner  by  tbe 
organs  or  fpeecb,  at  Ifiaíl  in  our  lan- 
guage  ;  wttnefs  the  words  eat  and  heat9 
arm  and  harm,  ear  and  bear^  at  and 
hatr  8cc.  as  pronounced  with  or  without 
tbe  b„ 

It  ís  pronounced  by  a  flrong  expiration 
of  the  breath  between  the  Itps,  clofmg, 
as  it  were,  by  a  gentle  motion  of  the 


lower  jaw  to  the  upper*  and  the  tongyí 
nearly  approaching  the  pal  a  te» 
There  feems  to  be  no  doubt,  but  (ha t 
our  b$  which  is  the  fame  with  thatof  ihe 
Homaro  derived  ¡ts  figure  from  thac  of 
the  hebrew  n.  And,  indeed,  the  Plicc- 
nicians,  moít  antient  Greeks  and  Ró* 
mans,  ufed  the  fame  figure  with  out 
which  in  the  feries  of  ai  i  thefe  alphabtts 
keeps  its  primitíve  place,  bemg  the  eíghtfí 
letter, 

H,  ufed  as  a  numeral^denotes  200  \ 
with  a  daíh  o  ver  it,  H,  10   o  00. 
As  an  abbreviation,  H  was  ufe  ti  by  tm 
antienta  to  denote  homo,  bares,  hora,  &^ 

Tliuí 
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ThusH,  B.  ítood  for  fiaeres  boriorum  i 

and  H.  S.  corruptly  for  L.  L.  S,  a  fef- 

terce;  and  H.     Tor  Hadrianus. 

a  town  of  Germany,  and  circle  of 

Bavaríaj  thirtytwo  miles  riorth-wefc  of 

Munich*  . 
HABAT,  the  north-weft  provmce  oF  (He 

empire  of  Moroccd,  fituated  on  the 

ftreigbts  of  Gihraltar. 
HABB  AKUK,  or  the  prophecy  of  Hab- 

bíi|ük,  a  canonical  book  d  tho  Oíd 

Teftament. 

Títere  is  no  mention  made  in  fcnptnre, 
ciiherof  the  time  when  this  propbet  lived, 
cr  óf  the  párente  from  whdm-he  was  dc- 
fcended;  but  according  td  ihé  aúthors  of 
théfes.of  the  prophtís,  he  was  of  the 
tribeof  Simeón,  and  a  nal  ¡ve  of  B£th- 
zacar.  As  be  forefaw  the  taking  of  Je- 
rufalem  by  Nebuchadneizar,  he  fled  to 
OAracii)  in  Arabía,  wlíeré  he  I  i  ved  for 
fome  time  ;  but  after  the  Cha  Ideáis  had 
m  a  de  themfelves  mafters  of  Jerufalcm, 
and  were  on  their  return  home,  he  re- 
turoert  inte  Judsea,  where  he  employed 
hitnfclf  in  agrícuhure  5  but  as  he  was  car- 
rying  the  reaners  their  dinner,  he  is  faid 
ío  llave  beén  tranfported  by  an  ángel  to 
Babylon,  with  what  he  had  provided  for 
bis  ¡¿copié  ¡n  the  field  3  which  he  fet  be- 
fare Daniel,  who  was  filiít  up  m  the 
íítín'itíen¡and  was  tranfported  back  again 
to.]udíca>  where  he  died,  befóre  the  end 
oí  the  captivity. 

He  Is  reported  to  ha  ve  been  the  author 
of  fe  v  eral  p'fópbécieé  which  are  not  ex- 
íá)ií :  but  thofe  that  are  indlíputábly  his, 
sre  contaíned  in  thiee  cha  pters.  In  the  fe 
the  prophet  complains  ver  y  pat  hética  Jí  y 
of  the  difoiders  which  he  obfrrved  ín  the 
kíngdoni  of  Jirásea,  God,  reveáis  to  him? 
thát  lie  WQ'M  fhortly  pimtfh  thern  i  ti  a 
very  terrible  manner  by  the  arm$  of  the 
Chaldaéans;'  He  foretels  the  conques 
of  Nebnchadnezzar,  bis  metamarphoíií?, 
and  deaíh.  He  foietcís,  that  the  vaft 
fi  e%ps  of  jeh  oí  a  khn  wo  ujd  be  f ni  ftrat  e  d . 
He  f^eaks  againlt  a  prince  (prohably  the 
king  of  Tyte)  v;bo  builr.  wich  blooá  atíd 
míquityj  and  he  aecu íes  snother  king 
(perbps  the  kmg  of  EgypO  of  having 
niíoxííated  bis  friend,  ín  order  to  dif- 
cover  bis  n^kednefs.  The  third  chapter 
js  a  íbiig  or  prayér  ió  God,  whófe  ní  a- 
jelty  he  déferibes  with  the  utmoft  gran- 
deaT  and  Tublimiiy  of  expreílíon, 
IIAJjD/ILA,  a  ceremony  oí  the  Jcws> 
obferved  on  the  fabbath  in  ihe  eveníng, 
v?htn  cvery  Que  of  the  family  is  coaie 
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iiome .  At  that  tí  me,  they  Yigh  t  a  taper^ 
or  lamp,  with  two  wicks  ai  leaír :  the 
mafter  of  the  family  then  takes  ax  cup 
with  fome  winej  mixed  with  fragrant 
fpices  5  and,  after  having  repeaíed  a  paf* 
fage  or  two  of  iciíptvire,  as,  for  example> 
Cf  I  wi]I .tajee  the  eup  oí  faívatioiij 
PfaL  cxvL  and,  t(  The  Jews  had  Itght 
í:  and  gladndSj  Eflh.  viii.  be 

bleífts  the  wine  aod  í'pice^  Aíterwards 
he  blíJfes  the  iight-óf  the  Hre,  and  thea 
caíís  hís  eye  on  bis  hands  and  naüs,  as  re- 
membring  that  he  ísgoingto  w^i  k.  The 
whole  is  mtended  to  ñgnify  that  the  fabf- 
bitb  ís  oveijs  and  is  from  that  moment 
dtvided  from  the  day  of  Jaboor  whích  fol- 
lows.  For  ibis  r^íifon  the  ceremony  h 
called  habdaia,  which  figniíies  difiínílion* 
II A  BE  A  S  cOR-Püra,  in  law,  a  writ  ¡Jl'ued 
f  ji  b  rí  11  gín  g  j  n  a  j  1 1  r  y ,  fu  c  h  of  the  ni 
as  refufe  to ■  appcar  opon  the  vem re  fa- 
cías, for  the  trial  01  a  di  ufe  brought  to 

It  commands  the  ílierlff  to  ha  ve  the  j  ti- 
ro rs  be  fore  the  judges  on  fuch  a  day, 
and  is  of  the  íame  natuj  e  in  the  commori 
pleas,  as  the  dtíií-in^as  juratores  in  ttie 
coúrt  of  king's  hendí. 
Habeas  corpus,  i n  law,  ¡3  a  writ  oF  two 
kinds,  the  one  being  the  gre^t  writ  of 
the.  englilh  líbei  fy,  whích  líes  where  a 
perfon  is  índiílen  for  any  en  me  or  Iref* 
país  befo  re  juftiees  pf  the  peace,  or  in  a 
conrt  of  any  franchife?  and  on  being  ¡m- 
pi  ifoned,  Iiíís  ofl^re d  fuílkíent  baíl,  which 
has  be  en  lefuíed,  tbo^  the  cafe  be  bailable  ¡ 
in  which  cafe  he  may  have  this  writ  out 
of  the  kíng's  bencb,  in  order  to  remove 
'hímfslf  thither,  to  anfwer  the  caufe  at  th? 
bar  of  that  court. 

The  pía ¿11  ce  in  this  cafe3  is  fírft  to  pro- 
cure a  certiorari  out  of  the  court  of  chan- 
ce» y,  direcled  to  all  ibe  ¡n dices  for  ]£- 
moving  the  indiclment  into  the  kíng>$ 
bench  \  and  upen  that  to  obiain  this  writj 
d  iré  ele  d  to  the  menfF,  for  caufing 
hody  of  the  party  to  be  brought  at  a  cer* 
taj tí  day. 

The  other  klnd  of  hsbeas  corpns  h  ufe  i 
for  bringiñg  the  body  of  a  peí  fe  n  into 
coiurtf  who  'k  com^ii^t^d  to  any  gaol  or 
pníon,  either  ín  criminal  or  civil  caufts; 
which  writ  will  remove  the  perfon  and 
can  fe  fio  en  one  court  and  prifon  to  an- 
oiher. 

No  habeas  eorpns,  or  other  writ,  to  re- 
more a  caufe  from  üut  of  an  mfeript1 
court,,  can  be  allowed,  if  the  fame  be  not 
delivered  (o  the  ¡udge  of  the  court,  be- 
9  ií  fort 
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fore  the  jury  who  are  to  try  the  caví  fe 
liave  appeared,  and  before  any  oí  íhem 
are  fworn,  43  Esiz,  c.  5, 
The  habtas  coi pus  a£r,  31  Car.  IT*  c«  a» 
has  ordáined,  that  a  peribn  may  have  a 
habeas  ccrpus  fro'm  any  judge,  011  com- 
plaint  made  and  view  of  the  warrant  of 
comminncut,  (except  íbch  peí  fon  Ís  com- 
imitted  for  fcisáfcii  or  fe  Ion  y  expvefled  in 
the  warrant,  or  Tome  oihér  offence  that  ís 
fiot  bailabb)  which  babeas  corpus  muft 
be  made  rétürnablé  ímmediately  5  and  on 
proriucing  a  certificare  of  the  caufe  of 
c6mmiiment,  the  priíbner  is  to  be  dif- 
charged  bit  bail  given  rp  appear  in  ihe 
cou  t  of  king's  bench  the  next  term,  pr 
Qpxt  áffkeSj  Gfr.  Per  fon  5  com  mitted  for 
eithti  t  rea  fon  or  fdony,  exprefsly  mem- 
ttoned  m  the  warrant,  upon  a  ni  ostión 
made  ín  open  cqurt,  ín  Iba  firft  wetk  oF 
the  term,  or  day  of  feflionsj  &c  after 
commiiment,  are  to  be  brcught  co  tria)  j 
and  ¡f  the  y  are  not  índiBeá  the  next  term 
or  ftífions  after  cornmirmcnt,  on  a  rno- 
íioii  made  the  lall  day  of  that  term,  ihey 
íhall  be  Jet  oíit  up^n  bail,  except  ít  ap- 
pear on  oaib  that tbe  king's  witnefus  are 
not  ready  ;  and  in  cafe  they  are  not  in- 
dicled  or  ti  ied  the  fecond  term  afier  com- 
mitment,  they  íliajl  be  difcharged. 
Judges  denying  a  babeas  carpos;  fhall 
fojfeit  500],  and  if  &n  ofrker  refute  to 
obey  it,  or  to  deli  ver  a  míe  copy  oí  the 
com  m  i  t  me  n  t-  w ai ran t,  he  forfeits  100  I. 
for  the  firft  offence, 

Haeeas  corpxjs  ad f  Vüfiqukndttw ,  a  iv rit- 
ió r  the  rímoval  of  a  perfon  in  drdér  to 
profccution  and  trial  ín  the  proper  coumv, 

H  abe  as  cQRpus  ad  fackrJum  ct  reápi- 
endum,  a  writ  iflued  out  of  ihe  ccur:  of 
common- p]¿a?s  on  bebajf  of  defendants' 
ñied  in  inferior  cotift?,  to  remo  ve  t  hen- 
ea afe  into  the  faid  court, 

H  a  íí  e  a  s  c  o  ü  f  u  5  ad  refpwtdmdum  f  a  w  1  ít 
tkat  lies  where  a  perfon  is  imprifoned  at 
another's  fuit  in  any  prífon  except  that  of 
the  king's  bench  $  and  a  third  peribn 
^ouíd  Íüü  rhe  prífoner  there,  ín  wHích  cafe 
this  wnt  will  reír  ove  fuch  prífoner  í  va  m 

,  the  prifon  where  he  isf  into  the  Jting^s 
bench,  to  anfwér  the  a  el  ion  ín  that 
con  rr, 

Kabeab  corpus  ad  fátuf&ctifodymX  a 
writ  that  lies  againíl  a  perfon  in  the  fleet- 
prilonj  to  dtarge  bim  in  execution» 
The  delivery  of  this  writ  to  the  warden, 
is  fuñicient* 

HABENDUM,  in  law,  a  term  íígnifying 
to  have  and  to  bold, 

A  desd  cr  conveyance  Iiaa  ty/o  principal 
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pai  ts  i  the  premifes  and  the  habendutn, 
The  office  of  the  firft  is  to  expiéis  the 
ñames  of  the  grantov,  the  ^rantee,  and 
the  ihingí  granted  ;  that  of  the  habtn- 
dnm,  to  íliew  what  eftate  or  intereft  (iij 
grantee  is  to  bave  in  what  h  gmizü, 
According  to  lord  Coke,  the  habendmii 
is  to  liroit  the  eftate,  fo  that  the  general 
implícationj  which  by  conftruclion  of|aw 
p  a  fies  in  the  premifes,  is  by  the  k*btn* 
ónin  control !ed  and  quahñed»  Thüs  tu 
a  lea  fe  to  two  perfons,  tohave  andtolioíij 
to  the  one  for  life,  aiters  the  impücalioii 
of  the  joint  tenatícy  in  the  freehpld, 
which  would  pafs  by  the  premifes,  were 
ít  not  for  the  habendum. 

MABERDASHER,  in  commerce,  a  fdlcr 
of  hatSj  or  of  ímall  wares, 
The  ra  after  and  wardens  of  the  com- 
pany  of  haberdafliers  Ín  London,  calW 
to  their  afliftance  o  lie  of  the  company  r>f 
cappers,  and  another  of  the  hat-makm, 
and  mayors^  of  towns,  may  fea¡:b 
íhe  wares  of  all  liatters  that  wt  rk  l^ts 
witb  foreígn  wool?  and  havfe  notoeeA^. 
pr  entices  to  the  tracfcj  or  who  dye  ih® 
wíth  any  ihing^but  copperas  and  galí^ji 
woad  and  madder  5  in  which  en  fe  tbv 
are  liable  to  penalties,  by  ftat3  l,  É% 
c,  7;  and  5  GtOn  II,  c, 

H AB ERE  facías  fojfeffmním^  a  w n 1 1  bt 
i  ies  where  one  has  recove  red  a  term  k 
years  ín  an  aélion  of  ejeclment,  iüotáu 
to  put  him  into  poilc ilion  agnw. 
The  íherifí*  ís  oblíged  to  execnte  \b.h  w¡\ 
and  may  raí  fe  the  pofTe  comitatus  tp  al* 
bd  fiim,  in  caíe  be  be  oppoíed,  He  m¡ 
alfo  break  ope,n  a  bou  fe  into  which  p 
trance  i1?  denied,  to  debver  poMon  (ú 
the  pedbn  recove  ring  by  íaw.  Eut  ;n 
a£>ion  of  the  caíé  lies  againlt  htin,  ifli 
dfi]iver  pcíTeílion  of  more  than  ís  cont&in- 
ed  ín  the  writ» 

Habere  facías  fiiji/xiffl)  a  writ  vMú 
lies  where  a  perfon  has  recevered  land  in 
the  ktng's  court;  dírecled  to  the  /herif, 
commandíng  hím  to  gíve  feifm  of  w 
land  recoverédj 

This  writ  íbmeíimes  ííTues  out  of  the 
cords  of  a  fine,  and  requires  ihe  flierif  to 
give  the  cognifee,  or  bis  heití,  feífiD  é 
the  ¡and  ín  which  the  fine  is  levied. 
There  is  likewife  a  writ  called,  habere 
facías  fetfinamj  ubi  rex  habnít  fm^t 
diem  &  vaílumj  that  jies  for  the  ddivírf 
of  lands  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  after  the 
k\n^  has  bad  his  year,  day  and  waEtes  in 
the  lands  of  one  coñviéled  of  felón  y. 
Habere  facías  *vifum>  is  a  writ  diatfoí 
in  divers  cafes,  as  in  dcwer,  foVm$\ 
■    '  '   ■   1      ■  ¡Su 
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where  it  is  neceííary  to  take  a  view 
0flJie  Jands  or  tenements  ín  queftion* , 

HABüRGIQNj  a  fmall  coat  of  múl7  or 
only  íleevesand  gorget  of  mail,  formed 
oflitiJe  ¡ron  rings,  cjí"  mafiies  Jinkerí  into 
each  other.    See  the  arríele  Gorget. 

HABILIMfiíNTS^iww*  in  our  antient 
íUtutes,  íígnify  armour,  harnefs,  uten- 
íih,  or  other  proviíions  for  war,  without 
which  there  is  fuppoíed  no  ability  to 
maintaín  war-  .  _ 

HABIT,  ín  philofcpliy,  an  aptitude  ordif- 
poEitiofi  aither  of  mind  or  body,  acquhed 
by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  fame  aó>. 
This  habit  is  by  fome  of  the  fchoolrnen 
tcrmed  habihts  qualitativus,  a  qualitative 
habit,  and  defined^a  quality  adventitious 
a  thing,  fitting  and  difpofing  it  either 
to  aíi  or  íbffe  r.  O  t  hars  aga  i  n  d  e  fi  ne  h  a  - 
bii  an  afFeflion  of  the  mind  or  body,  per- 
falting  hy  long  ufe  and  coi)  lio  nance' 
Henee  habits  may  be  diíimguiíhed  into 
thoíc  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body  í  thua 
vituie  h  calted  an  habit  of  the  mind, 
flreegtb,  an  habit  of  the  body*  Aü  na- 
tural habita  whether  of  body  mind, 
are  no  other  than  the  body  and  mind 
tli e ule] ves  confidered  as  eirher  acling  or 
lufieririg;  or  they  nic  modes  of  the  bedy 
or  mind  wheiein  either  peifeveies,  tiJl 
eíaced  by  fome  contrary  mode. 
Cu  (taro,  fays  Mr*  Locke,  fettles  habits 
of  thmking  in  the  underítanding,  as  well 
as  of  determining  in  the-will,  and  of  mo, 
tions  in  the  body,  a  11  which  feem  to  be 
but  trains  of  motion  in  the  animal  ípirit, 
wkich once  feta  going,  continué  o n  in  the 
fame  ftep$  the  y  have  be  en  ufed  to,  which 
byoften  treading  are  worn  into  a  fmooth 
paíhj  and  the  motion  in  it  becomes  eaJy 
aswdl  as  natural.  Ste  Associatí  ú 
Tbe  archbimop  of  Cambray  defines  ha- 
hits  w  general  to  be  the  certa,  n  impref- 
fiona  leít  in  the  mind,  by  means  where- 
«f  we  find  a  greater  eafe;  rea  di  neis  and  in- 
clinación to  do  any  thing  formerJy  done, 
by  havtng  the  idea  ready  at  hand  to  di- 
reílns  how  it  was  done  befare.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  form  tbe  habit  of  tp- 
hrkíy,  by  having  always  befare  us  the 
incoavemenries  of  excefs  5  the  refteclions 
whciuol  being  often  repeated,  vender  the 
eitercife  of  that  virtne  continually  mose 
ana  inore  eafy, 

Makkatiche  gives  a  more  mechanical 
xl]™H  of  habits.  His  principie  is?  that 
thty  confift  in  a  fácil  i  ty  which  rhe  ípirits 
acqmreof  pafllng  eaíiiy  from  one  part  of 
the  büdy  into  anotber.  He  argües  thns  : 
ú  the  mind  aft  en,  and  móve  the  body, 
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jí-is  ih  aJJ  probabíJi ty  by  means  of  a  ííocíc 
of  animal  ípirits  íorfged  ín  the  brain,  rea- 
dy  to  be  fent  at  the  motion  of  the  wiíl$ 
hy  means  of  the  nerves  whjch  open  or 
terminote  Ín  the  brain^  intü  the  muleles  of 
tile  body, 

Now  an  influx  of  fplrits  into  a  mu  fe  le 
occaíions  a  fwdíing,  and  of  con  ríe  a 
ihüi  tKr.in^  of  the  mnfele,  and  confequent- 
Jy  a  motion  of  that  part  to  which  íhe 
muícJe  is  faítened.  Further,  the  fpirits 
do  not  always  find  all  the  roads  open 
and  free  throngb  which  they  are  to  pafs  : 
w henee  that  díbiculcy  we,  perceive  of 
moving  the  ñngers  with  that  qoiclínefá 
neceílary  <o  pía  y  on  a  mufical  iültrnment, 
or  of  moving  the  míifclés  neceífary  to 
prónounce  the  words  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage*  But  by  degrees  tbe  fpirits,  by 
their  eontinual  rlax,  i'mooth  the  way 
fo,  that  al  Jength  they  meet  v^ith  no  re-1 
fiftance  at  aSí*  Now  it  ís  in  this  facíiity 
the  fpiiitB  find  of  paflmg,  when  dire&ed 
into  the  members  of  the  body,  that  habits 
confift. 

Habit,  in  medicine,  denotes  the  fettled  h 
conílitutíon  of  the  body,  Or  the  habitud? 
of  any  Uiing  élfe,  as  the  ítrucTure  or  corn-, 
pofition  of  a  body,  or  the  parts  thereof, 

IIaiíit  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  drefs  or  garb,  oír 
the  com  pofition  of  garmeñts»  wh  ere  with 
a  períbn  is  covei ed  j  in  which  feílfe  we 
fay  the  habit  of  an  ecclefialtic,  of  a  reli- 
gious,  &Cm  a  milüary  habit,  c^fí, 
The  difrerent  habits  and  doths  that  the 
general  i  ty  of  the  workl  wear,  are,  through 
inadverteney  and  imittention,  very  fre- 
quentiy  íhe  caufe  of  very  unhappy  ma- 
líidíes*  The  antients  ha  ve  obferved  the 
inconveníencies  of  rnány  parts  of  drefs  ; 
and  daiJy  obfervaíions  confirm  to  us  the 
many  mífchiefs  the  1  adíes  fufter  ifrorn  the> 
iftífF  whale-bone  flays  they  wear,  and  the 
difprders  of  the  vi  fe  era  of  the  lower  belíy 
to  which  thofe  are  fubjecT;  who  Ja  ce  them- 
ftrkes  too  tighily ;  and  this  is  not  only  of 
dangerous  confequence  to  themfeíves,  but 
fteqnemJy  is  the  death  of  cilindren  in 
breeding  women.  The  tight  binding  of 
the  neck  by  the  mens  ñecle -clotb^  ftocks, 
or  the  two  dght  colla rs  of  ¡htir  íliirts, 
&c,  has  been  very  freqnenrly  the  occaílon. 
oí  very  terrible  díforders  of  the  head,  the 
eyes,  and  the  breaft  ;  deafnefs,  vertlgoes, 
famtings,  and  bleedings  at  the  nofe,  are 
the  frequent  confequences  of  this  praclíce, 
Mr.  Wm fio w  has  obferyed,  that  the  di f- 
ferent  motion s  of  the  bones  of  the  foot, 
which  are  very  íret  in  their  natural  líate, 
as  is  very  plainly  feen  in  young  chiliíren, 
9  L  2 
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are  ufually  wholly  loft  to  us  as  we  grow 
up,  by  means  of  the  improper  preffure 

*  of  our  íhoes.  The  high-beeled  íhoes 
the  women  wear,  éntirely  changos  the 
natura!  conformaron  of  the  bones  of  the 
whole  foot. 

Anadie  Habit  or  Garment,  among  our 
anceftors,  was  a  monkiíh  garnientj 
which  la  y  m  en  p\it  on  a  little  befare  their 
death,  that  they  might  have  the  betiéfit 
of  íhe  prayers  of  the  monks.  It  was 
from  thetn  cdled  ángel  i  c.,  beca  vi  fe  they 
were-  called  angelí,  whü>  by  ihcfe  prayers, 
anvm&  falui  i  fuecur  abanta 

KAB [TAITON,  or  Cohabitatjgn,  in 
¡aw,    See  the  articíe  Cohabitation. 

HABITUAL,  fomething  grown  to  a  habit 
by  long  ufe,    See  the  a  rtible  Habit, 

Habitual  gRACE3  ambng  divines,  See 
the  arricie  GracEj 

HABITUDEj  among  fcboolrnen,  the  re- 
fpeél  or  re  la  t  ion  one  ihing  bears  to  ano- 
ther.    See  R EL ATiON . 
Some  of  the  more  preeife  fchool  men  con- 
fuler  habitude  as  a  genus,  and  fub-divide 

•  it  into  two  ípecies  \  where  it  is  confidered 
as  quiefeent,  they  cali  it  refpeel  j  where 
as  moved,  rejátion  :  to  which  fbme  add 
a  third  fpec  ies^  confíete  red  in  refpeél  of 
figure,  which  they  cali  ni  o  de* 

Kabitude  ís  aífo  uí'ed  by  philofophers 
for  what  we  commonly  cali  ha  bit,  or  a 
certain  diípofnion  or  habitude  for  the 
performing  or  fufFeririg*  certain  things, 
acqu  i  red  by  re  pea  ted  sc~is  o!' the  fame  kind. 

HACHAj  a  town  of  Tena  firma*  in  South 
America,  fituated  en  rhe  nortb  iea>  at  the 
mouth  of  t he  river  Hacha,  in  weiit  long. 
73°,  nortb  lat.  i.i*  30', 

HACKNEY,  a  village  on  the  north-eaft 
ííde  of  London,  with  a  handíome  church, 
threemeetbg-houfes?and  íeventeen  alma- 
rio ufes, 

Hackney-coaciu    See  Coacii. 

HADDINGTONj  a  parliamení-town  of 
Scotland,  about  eighteen  miles  eaft  of 
Edínburgh.  > 

HADDOGKj  the  englífli  ñame  of  a  well 
kníjwn  fifh  of  the  gadus-kind,  with  a 
hearded  mouth,  and  three  fins  on  the 
back  :  its  body  is  whfriíh  3  the  tipper- 
jaw  longeftj  and  the  tail  a  little  fotked. 
See  the  arricie  Gadus. 

HADE,  among  miners,  fignifies  the  fteep 
deícent  of  aftiaft,  or  tlWike  palTage. 

HADEMAR,  a  town  of  Germány3  in  the 
circieof  the  Unper  Rhine,  and  county  of 
NaíTau  íri  the  Wettraw,  lltuated  in  7  a 
/\„$f  eaít  íongítudcj  and  50*  %  (/  nortb 
la  ti  tu  de. 
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HADERSLEEANj  a  towh  of  Slefwkk^r 
fouth  Jutbnd,  fituated  near  the  fea  caíkd 
the  little  Eelt,  in  eaft  longitude  io* 
north  latímde  55o  15'.  1 

HADLEY,  a  market-town  of  SufFolk,  fitu, 
ated  fe  venteen  miles  fouth.  eaft  of  Burv 

HADRAMUTj  a  cíty  of  Arabia  F¿ 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hádrátnü/ 
íituated  tn  eaft  longttnde  50o  30',  nonh 
btiiude  i607  tlnee  bundred  aud  fijíty 
miles  riorth-eaft  of  Mocho. 

H2E MAC H ATE S ,  ín  natural  ln^ryj 
the  varíegated,  blobd-coloured  agat  tíf 
the  anticnts.    See  the  a  rucie  Agat. 

II TE M A G Ó G O S ,  aiiiong  phyíicians,  a 
compound  medicine,  confyjing  0f  fetid 
and  aromatic  fimples,  mixed  with  black 
hellebore  ;  and  préferibed  in  orderto  p]&. 
mote  the  menílrual  and  hsemonlioiílal 
fltixes,  as  alfo  to  bring  away  the  locbia, 
See  the  artícle  Menses,  &c. 

H^EMANTHUS,  guinea-orchis,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandri a-mono- 
gynía  clafs  of  fílants,  the  corolla  whereof 
con  fifis  of  a  fingle  p'etaí,  ereft,  and  df. 
vidod  into  fíx  erécl  linear  fegments  ¡  ilt 
tube  is  Véry  fliort,  and  angular:  t!it 
fruit  a  ronndim  beny?  cotitamiftg  Ihree 
cells  ¡  the  fecds  are  íingle  and  triqu?- 
tro us  5  the  ¡nvoiucmm  has  fomelimes  k 
leaves, 

The  fiowers  ítand  at  the  top  in  a  kind 
of  Jí ttle  umbel,  and  are  of  a  very  beai:. 
tifully  fteliated  appearance. 
HEMATITES,  blood-stqnEj  inna- 
tural hiffory3  an  extremely  rich  and  fine 
iron-ore;    See  the  article  IRON. 
It  ís  very  ponderous,  and  is  either  of  s 
palé  rtd,  a  deeper  rtds  ora  bluifh  colourj  1 
uíuaily  cf  a  very  glofíy  furíace ,  and . 
when  broken,  of  a  fine  and  rcgnfatijf 
ftriated  texture  :  the  ftría;  converging  to- 
ward  the  center-of  the  body  5  and  Úa  ! 
maífes  therccf  naturally  breaking  inte 
fragments  of  a  broad  bafe  and  poimd 
encr;   appearíng  íbmethíng  pyramidaf. 
The  hasmatites  is  various  ¡n  its  degréü 
of  puríty  and  híirdnefsj  as  well  tis  initi 
figure:  the  fincít  and  mofl  püre  is  of  a 
botryoide  furf<ice  ¡  the  whole  fuptrficífi 
riíing  into  jfargér  or  I mal ler  roundíílt  tu- 
bercíes:  fometimes  the  hematites  is  of  J 
coarfe  texture,  and  a  laxer  íím¿toreT  k 
which  ílate  ít  Is  knowu  to  mañy  by  lk 
ñame  fchifru?< 

The  hematites,  befides  its  valne  a?  3fl 
ore>  has  its  ufes  in  medicine :  ihe  higEiíH 
coloured  and  mofi:  bke  cinnahar  Ibat  can 
be  had,  ¿éfiig  efteemed  aílringent  and 
deficcative.    It  Is  giveh  ín  powder  from 

¿lo 
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¿en  gi-aíns  to  five  and  twenty  for  a  dofe, 
m  hWrhages  j  and  is  alio  ufed  m  dif- 
temperatujes  of  theeyes. 

IISMATOFUS,  the  sea-fye,  in  brmr 
tSiolo^y,  a  diftinft  genus  of  birds  of  the 
oiderof  tbe  fcolopaces,  with  a  comprefied 
kaki  tfirmítiatíng  in  a  wedge  like  point. 
The  toe  mato  pus.  is  of  tbe  bígnefs  of  tbe 
coramon  magpye,  and  is  fo  called  from 
tliecolour  ofits  legs¿  which  are  of  a  bright 
fcarlet.  , 

HiE  MATO  SIS,  airiong  phyíicians,  the 
fame  with  fanguinificatíon.  See  the  ar- 
ricie Sancvinification. 

HBMATOXYLUM,  camHáchy- 
WúQDf  in  botan  y,  a  genus  of the  decan- 
dria-monogyniaclafs  of  plants,  tbe  flower 
of  which  confifts  of  five  equal  and  o  vate  d 
peíais  3  the  fruít  is  a  lanceolated,  obtufc 
and  unílocular,  bivalve  capfule,  contain- 
ihg  a  few  comprefied  3  oblong  feeds;  See 
the  anide  Campeachy. 

HjEMOPTOSrS^  Hbm apty sis,  or 
BjemoPTOE,  in  medicine,  afpittingof 
blood, 

An  fa&maptyfis  is  either  accidental  or  ha- 
bitual, and  is  ftopped  by  aftringents,  as 
hole-armenic,  dragonas  blood,  and  tbe 
lapis  hematites,  and  beft  and  moft  f'afdy 
cured  by  the  peiuvián  baik.  In  thís  dií- 
order  purging  ís  to  beavoided,  but  bleed- 
íngís  conveniente  diuretics  aiid  diapho- 
reticsare  of  ufe,  but  cpíates  sre  excel- 
lentj  in  particular  femen  h  y  ole  i  a  mi  ís  a 
roble  fpédfic,  commended  both  by  the 
^REjcnts  and  moderna,  yet  it  ís  to  be 
giveri  with  great  precautíon,  in  fina  11 
quantities,  and  often  repeated  ¡  for  whtn 
given  in  too  large  a  dofr,  it  occaíions  a 
3elirium :  hederá  terreltris,  or  ground- 
jvy,  produces  marvelous  effefts* 
In  a  defperafe  accidental  haemaptyfis, 
other  things  being  tried  in  vain,  (as  in 
all  other  hasmorrhages)  the  expeftarion 
of  íhe  phyíkian  is  feldom  frú'ftíáted,  if 
he  makes  ufe  of  the  foílowing  remedy, 
Taki  plan  tai  n  water  and  red  wine,  of 
each  haif  a  pou  i>d  ¿  íyrúp  of  gftippíés, 
half  an  ounce  \  to  thefe  add  a  very  final  .1 
quantity  of  the  oil  of  virriol,  and  rnake 
ihe  w  lióle  11  p  into  a  julep, 
In  cafes  of  ejtfremity,  the  fumes  of  qnick 
lime  and  Yinegar,  are  faid  to  be  yery 
good* 

H&MORRHAGE,  in  medicine»  a  flux 
of  bloDd  from  any  part  of  tbe  body. 
Hxmorrhages  are  divided  by  medical 
vmtera  into  natural  and  preternatural, 
Natural  baímorrhages  com  preñe  nd  bletd- 
ftg  ai  the  nofe,  ípitting  of  blood,  tbe 
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fluxes  of  the  haemorrhoids  and  tnenfos/ 
tbe  lochia  in  lying-in  women^  vomit- 
5ng  of  b!ood7  and  voiding  of  blo'od  by 
uriñe, 

The  preternatural  bscmorihages  are  fuch 
as  derive  thetr  origin  from  extern  al  aecl- 
dentSj  as  falls,  blowsj  and  wounds ; 
fome  alfo  comprehend  under  this  term 
the  artifícial  evacuations  by  bieeding, 
cuppingj  and  the  like. 
Hsemorrhages  differ  much  accordbg  to 
the  age  and  ílate  of  tbe  patíent,  and  other 
accídents  :  híemorrhages  from  the  nofe, 
are  moff  frequent  in  young  perfons; 
tbofe  of  tbe  haamorrhoídeSj  in  perfons  o£ 
a  middle  age,  or  Jatee  in  life  ;  the  fpíi- 
ting  of  blood,  to  perfons  in  a  míddle  age  ; 
and  voiding  of  blood  by  uriñe,  ufually  to 
older  people. 

Some  hsemorrhages  are  periódica! ,  and 
others  vague  or  uncertain.  The  fírft  ob^ 
ferve  fome  fíated  periods  of  time  for  their 
return  upon  people  ¡  the  laft  are  wholly 
uncertain  ín  that  particular.  Some  are 
alfo  termed  critica  1  \  thefe  are  fuch  as 
happen  in  the  crífis  of  fevers,  Tbe  re  are 
ufually  violen t  pains  about  ■  tbofe  parts 
w  herí  ce  natural  hEemorrhages  aré  to  pro* 
ceed  ;  but  thelé  always  go  off  qs  foon 
as  the  bleeding  comes  on  in  due  quanti- 
ty.  Young  perfons  of  a  healthy  and  flo- 
rid  conílitutionj  are  moft  fobjeíl  to  hse- 
morrhages :  people  of  plethoric  ha  bits, 
are  alfo  much  íubjecl  to  tbem  \  and  efpeci* 
ally  fuch  whofe  blood  is  found  and  fluxile? 
not  fubjecí  to  any  dyfcracy  \  tboíe  who 
drlnk  much  wine,  or  eat  high  fe  a  fon  ed 
food ;  and  chiefly  thofe  perfons  wht» 
are  fnbjeíi  to  violent  pafíions,  efpecíally 
anger:  henee  it  is  that  brutes  are  ra  reí  y 
afílííled  with  them.  The  principal  can  fes 
tberefore  of  híemorrhages  are  pletbora, 
Tiolent  commutions  of  the  bodyt  hot 
foods  and  liquors,  a  heat  of  tbe  feafon} 
a  fudden  cooling  of  the  body  after  riolént 
heat,  and  pafíicn. 

As  to  tbe  prognoffics  of  baemorrhages, 
it  may  ín  general  be  obferved,  that  thofe 
proceedmg  from  the  lungs,  vomiting, 
and  voiding  blood  by  uriñe,  are  all  very 
dangerons.  The  others,  when  regulst- 
ed,  a  i)d  in  due  pro  pon  ion,  are  ialutary, 
and  often  p revene  difeafes,  Butlhecom- 
mon  cuítom  of  ítoppíng  them  by  aítrin- 
gents,  or  otberwiíé,  i  s  often  product  ¡ve  of 
fiagnatioDSj  infiammations,  and  violent 
Fevers. 

Natural  hsemorrhagcs  are  more  pait  en- 
larly, 

Hjsmorruaoe,  or  Blebdxkg  atibe 
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íe  cfermg  to  the  more  plentíful  appulfe  of 
blood  to  the  noftrils,  by  a  lirón ger  mo- 
tion  of  the  bearr.,  wbereby  £he  fmall  ar- 
len es  in  the  pituitary  coat  become  turgid, 
3nd  too  much  diftended,  tül  at  Jength 
they  gape,  and  the  blood  guilles  out. 
A  blceding  at  the  nofe  may  be  promoted 
when  perfons  of  fedentary  Jives,  that  in- 
dulge theír  appetites,  and  fo  become  ple- 
thoric, put  theír  blood  into  extraordinary 
Bgitation,  by  any  of  the  cauíes  aheady 
mentíoned,  or  by  volatile  medicines,  hot 
baths,  or  fuddenly  chilling  the  ir  feet,  &c. 
This  hsemorrhage  differs  much  as  to  the 
quantity,  fome  loíe  onJy  a  few  drops, 
fome  feveral  ounces,  and  fome  five  or 
fix  pounds.  Nq  haemorrhage  ís  more 
apt  to  ret uiji  5  whích  it  does  to  fome  in 
a  few  days,  to  others  in  a  few  hours* 
To  the  plethoric  it  is  general Jy  falutaiy  5 
and  there  are  many  inítances  oía  vértigo, 
feotomia.,  dull,  heavy  paíns  ofihe  head3  a- 
jphrenfy,  and  even  an  epilepfy,  being  car- 
iled  off  by  it,  On  the  contra  ry,  from  hé 
íupprefíion  there  have  a  rife  o  vértigo  es, 
apolexies,  epilepfies,  convullions,  noife 
in  the  earsj  bardnefs  of  hearing,  and  even 
a  guita  ferena. 

But  enormous  and  long  continued  bleed- 
*ngs  at  the  no  fe,  when  they  arife  from 
fpafrjñs  of  the  interna]  par ts,  and  are  pre- 
ceded with  coldnefs  oí  the  extreme  parts, 
and  fainting  fits,  ge n eral I y  occafion  dearh ; 
it  ís  aJfo  dangerous  in  fpotted  and  ma- 
lignan t  fe  veis,  and  in  chromcal  difeafes, 
If  the  bleeding  ís  very  inordínate,  it  will 
be  pro  per  to  ufe  coolíng  emulíionSj  gen  - 
líe  or  ftjonger  opíates,  to  modérate  the 
fpaftic  frric"tures,  as  occafion  íhall  re- 
quire,  Camphor  míxed  with  nitre  and 
calx  of  antimony^  will  be  highly  necef- 
Jary,  if  the  matter  of  exanthemata  or 
cutaneous  eruptions  ís  the  caufe  of  the 
ii3ernorrhage3  as  is  often  the  cafe*  A 
ievulfion  may  be  rnacie  from  the  head 
by  bíeedmg  in  the  lower  parts  j  íhen  by 
températe  pediluvia,  and  putung  the 
hands  into  warm  water*  Aiter  a  revuU 
fion  by  bleeding,  there  is  nothing  equal 
to  nitre,  to  a p peale  the  orgaím  of  the 
blood  ;  next  to  thefe  are  vegetable  acids, 
fuch  as  the  juice  of  feville-oranges,  bar- 
foetries,  the  water  and  juice  of  wood  fof* 
rtl  j  but  more  efpecially  the  diluted  fpi- 
rit  of  vitriol,  tinclure  of  roíes,  ¿fe. 
Éxternally  refrigerants  may  be  míxed 
¡with  difeutients,  and  applied  tu  tht;  fore- 
headj  nofe/.  and  neck,  In  p'^iSons  of  a 
biltou.s  conílitutioii,  co!d  watsr  alone 
diautL  íVet:¡v?  has  a  good  efféct, 


the  piks*    See  Hiem  orrhoids,  j 
Híemorrhage  of  tbe  lochia,  iri  Ivin^  ín 
women.    See  the  articles  Lochia  am! 
Delivery, 


H^morrhace  of  thi  menfeu 
ticle  Minses, 


See  the  ¡ 


H^: morrhage  üf  the  lungs ,    Sí e  the  a j> 
ticles  Blood  and  Hjemoptosís. 

H-ffiMORRHAGE  of  the  ttrhtary p¿rffngesl  a 
difordercommonly  called  piíling  of  bloc^d 
being  an  emiííion  of  blood,  with  br 
ivuhout  orine,  from  the  vefiels  of  the 
kidneys  or  bJaddera  which  may  be  ej, 
ther  enlarged>  broken,  or  eroded  i  and 
is  more  or  Ufs  dangerous,  accoidingto 
the  difFerent  circumltances  that  attendjt, 
If  puré  blood  is  voided  fuddenly t  wi.th* 
out  inrerrnption,  and  withüut  pain,  we 
conclude,  fays  HorTman^  it  procecds  íram 
th  e  ki  d  ney  s  *  It  I  i  ke  w  ife  co  ¡ru s  f roqi  tti« 
kidneys  if  the  uriñe  is  corree- col  o  11  ret1, 
or  more  florsd,  and  general! y  precedes  a 
fit  of  the  grave!;  it  fome  ti  mí  s  accom- 
pan ies  the  paííage  of  a  ftoue  ihrough  tN 
meter  :  but  if  the  blood  is  oí  a  dark  ce 
¡our,  with  or  wiíhout  purulcnt  matter, 
emitted  with  heat  and  pain  in  the  pul^, 
and  in  a  fmall  quantity,  it  cei  taínly  pro* 
c  e  ed  s  f rom  the  bi  a  dder »  It  m  ay  be  ecca  - 
floned  by  a  ftoppage  of  the  hseniorrhai- 
dal  flux  ;  from  a  violent  motion  of  tlif 
body,  efpecially  riding  j  írom  a  ftonc 
concealed  in  thekidney  j  from  an  erofion 
and  uicers  of  the  bladder  \  from  exterítal 
violen  ce  j  from  griping  paina  catifd  bj 
violent  p urges  ¿  from  fliarp  diuretiís,  d- 
pecially  canchar  id  es, 
Ali  bloody  uriñe  has  fome  degree  &f 
danger,  but  it  ís  moft  fo  when  mixalwiih 
purulent  matter» 

If  tbe  patient  h  plethoric,  or  it  procedí 
from  a  fangiuneous  evacuación,  bleed- 
ing is  neceffary,  as  alfo  cooling  nitVoüs 
draughts,  and  purifíed  nítre  míxed  wiih 
abfoi  bents,  with  whey  for  a  vehicle,  cr 
barley-broth,  or  fmall-beer  acidulad 
with  drops  of  the  fpirit  or  vitriol,  Tk 
body  muft  be  kept  open  with  Jasaiivej, 
as  rhubarbj  with  currants  ¡  or  with  enm 
of  tartar  y  alio  emoüíent  clyíters,  Tjifl 
rclaxed  veííels  muft  be  aggíutinateá  witfi 
decoclions  oí  vulnerary  herbsj  íiich  as 
agri  inony,  gio;ind-Ívy,  yariovvj  gol  Jen* 
rod,  and  the  roots  of  comíry  dtilciíietf 
with  virgin-honey,  to  which  milk  may 
be  occahonálly  added. 
If  thtrc  is  an  ulcer  in  the  kidneys  or 
blá]ddcr|  medicines  rnuft  be  gi?en  '-^ 
flieath  the  aciimony,  fuch  as  fyfdp  4 
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narlh-mallows,  alfo  infufious  of  the  vul- 
nerar y  herbs  above-menhoned,  likewife 
0f  the  barks  of  acacia,  cherry-tree,  and 

Ivhen  gmmous  blood  plugs  up  the  paf- 
faSe  of  dve  oreter  into  the  bladder,  or 
iha  lpiiin£íer  of  the  blad.der,  and  occa- 
jjDlls  a  düficulty  or  ftoppage  of  mine, 
wrm  water  drank  plentrtully,  and  baths 
0f  the  fame»  are  ufeful :  likewife  waf-m 
water  íhoüld  be  inje6ted  into  the  bladder 
with  a  fvrínge,  that  the  fharp  humour 
be  dtlttted,  and  the  grumes  diííbtv- 
ed:'  hut  íf  the  uriñe  fhould  be  quite  ílop- 
ped  with  a  ípafm,  then  give  emulfians 
ofthefcur  cold  feedss  with  crabs  eyes, 
andcaíxof  antimony.    Extematly  ap- 
p!jr  a  blatider  ñlled  wíib  a  decoftion  of 
cinoHient  flowers  ¡a  milk  to  the  abdo- 
men, and  keep  the  body  open  with  manna, 
^ran  émoHieat  oily  dyfter,    Mílk  arid 
whey  are  likewife  excellent  in  thefe  dif- 
orders,  if  a  dram  of  bole  armenic  ís 
taken  in  every  draught. 
Ins  aa  error  of  fatal  con  Pequen  ce  to  give 
altrlngents  in  thefe  diíorders,  which  ftop 
tlie  flux  too  AiddenJy. 
For  fuch  preternatural  hsemonbages  as 
derive  Lhelr  origin  from  exiernal  acci- 
dents,  as  fsdls,  blows,  and  wounds,  fee 
the  atildes  Co  ntus  iü  n  ,  Wounb,  Fi  s- 

.  For  artificial  hremorrhages  by  bleedíng, 
cnppiiiT,  and  the  like,  fee  the  arricies 
Phlebotomy,  Cupfjng;  &c. 
Foílbe  critica!  lúe  inorrh  ages  in  fevers, 
.  \  See  the  article  F  E  Y  É  R,  tí£; 

BMM  0  RR  HO I D  AL ,  an  appellation 
gmn  hy  anatomiíts  to  the  arte  ríes  and 
vetos  going  to  the  inteílinum  reclum. 
The  interna!  haemorrhoidal  artery  is  a 
brajieh  of  the  inferior  mefenteríc  5  and 
the  esternal  oncT  a  branch  of  the  iliac» 
The  hsmorrhoidal  ve  iris  are  branches  of 
the  hypogaíti  i  es* 

HiEMORRHOÍDS,  or  Piles*  in  me- 
diítñej  an  lucrnon  hage,  or  flux  of  blood 
from  rhe  hsniorrhoidal  veflfels.  See  Kje- 
MOMtHAGEj  and  H/EMORRilOlDAL. 

When  the  hasmorrhoidai  veífels  only 
fwellj  and  di k ha r ge  no  blood,  but  are 
exceedíng  painful,  ibis  is  ternied  the 
bliiid  piles1, 

All  copious  fluxes  of  the  blood  from  the 
reckoned  of  the 
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anus,  are  not  to  be 
nia'rÉous  kind.  For  the  habit  of  body, 
Mrepgthj  age,  and  temperamentj  of  the 
ien t  ave  to  be  confid ered .  Th at  w h i ch 
ís  en  ornan  vis  and  excedí  ve  to  one  perfon, 
p3ay  be  modérate  and  falutary  to  another. 


That  only  ís  to  be  efteemed  pemtcIow% 
whkh  continúes  too  lorig,  and  enfeebles 
the  patient,  whereby  the  digeftíon,  mi- 
írition,  and  other  funelions  are  hnrt,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  the  produñion  of 
dangerous  ch  ron  i  cal  di  fea  fes.  An  ejt- 
tenfive  hsernorrhoidal  flux  is  generally 
preceded  by  a  heavy  preffmg  pain  of  the 
back  and  I  oi  ns :  forneti  ni  es  a  nu  mbuefs 
of  the  legs  and  thíghs  j  a  conftricliou 
of  the  external  parfaj  with  a  ílight  íhiv- 
eriog,  and  a  fubfidence  of  the  veifels 
therein;  a  ha rd  contrae! ed  pulfe  ;  a  dry- 
nefs  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  5  the  uriñe 
dimíniflied  in  quantityj  and  moít  com- 
monly  paiej  a  fenfe  of  weigbt  about  the 
anus  eKtending  to  the  perínseum ;  a 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  -?  a  flatulency 
in  the  lower  bei]y  5  a  frequent  defire  to 
make  water,  and  to  go  to  ftool  5  with 
fomeiimesan  excluíion  of  a  white  bílknjs 
mu  cusí  the  oíd  and  weak  have  a  pro- 
(¡deittia  ani, 

In  this  cafe  the  blood  is  ge n eral  1  y  at  firft 
blackj  and  very  grumouSj  and  fometimes 
comes  away  in  lar  ge  clots  from  the  va- 
ri cous  velfels  j  afterwards  it  becomes  red, 
and  at  laft  ferous ;  fometimes  it  is  piUii- 
tous,  or  like  the  white  of  an  egg.  There 
are  inftances  of  voiding  a  pint  or  aquart 
of  blood  daily*  It  often  continúes  long, 
from  twcnty  to  thirty,  or  even  fmt/ 
days« 

The  external  orblind  piles  fe  Id  o  m  bleed", 
but  turn  to  painful  varices,  which  beiríg 
opened,  weep  a  lktle,  but  wül  not  yield 
much  blood.  Eut  the  internal  pilesywhich. 
are  the  off-fpring  of  the  fpleníc  branch, 
and  are  extended  to  the  inner  fuhíbnce 
of  rhe  reftum,  apd  as  far  as  the  fphinóter 
of  the  anuflj  together  with  the  fmall  ar- 
te ries  deríved  from  the  lower  meferair, 
not  only  bleed  plentifully,  but  when  the 
flux-  is  fuppreíTedj  créate  di  fea  fes  of  the 
liver,  fpleen*  páncreas,  riieferitery  J  and 
inteílines, 

The  perfons  fijbjecT:  to  this  di  fea  fe,  are 
thofe  of  a  loofe,  fpungy  texture,  of 
a  bulky  fize>  who  live  higb,  and  íead  a 
fedentary  life,  or  to  whom  it  is  hereditary : 
fharp  purgesj  aloelics,  high-feafoned 
food,  free  drlnking  of  fweet  wínes, 
negleét  of  cuftomary  bíeeding,  anger, 
fadnefs,  hard  riding,  and  the  líke,  wílí 
uíher  in  this  diforder, 
This  haemorrhage  is  dangerous,  becaufe 
it  decays  the  ftrength,  waftes  the  body, 
and  produces  a  fenfe  of  weíght  in  the 
thighs^  The  fleep  is  iaborious,  and  the 
precordía  oppreffed,  there  is  a  inmbling 

in 
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in  the  belly>  and  a  weak  pul  fe.  When 
It  continúes  long,  the  ancles  fwell,  and 
the  countenance  is  ghaítly,    The  re  i  s  a 

■  ftraitnefs.of  breathing ;  and  latí:  ofall,  it 
terminates  in  a  cachexy,  dropfy,  or  a 
ílow  and  he&ic  fe  ver* 
If  the  patient  is  plethoric,  bleed.,  and  Jet 
bis  drínk  be  cold  water  of  the  chaly- 
beate  kind  5  or  whey  turned  with  orange 
juice?  or  juleps,  made  with  tinclure  of 
rofes,  cobling  waters,  and  fyrup  of 
rofcs  3  likewííc  nittej  ín  powdcr,  with 

.abforbems  ;  and  to  appeafe  the  fpafm, 
opiates  of  the  miidefí  kind. 
If  it  continúes  long,  and  the  blood  be- 
gins  to  grow  fe  mus  j  then  give  rhnbarb 
wíth  corrants,  and  tamarinds,  or  which 
is  much  the  fame,  wlth  cream  of  tartar. 
Th  en  geni  le  diaphoretics  may  be  com- 
pounded  of  burnt  hartíhorn,  caix  of 
antimony,  wine  -  vi  negar,  mixt  with 
crabs-eyesj  water  of  eider  flower?,  finapte 
aíexitereal  water,  and  diafcordíuni,  or 
hot  decoclions  of  yarrow,  verónica,  &¿, 
may  be  taken  in  bed  in  order  to  fweat  j 
alio  half  a  grain  of  carophor  raixt  with 
nitrous  and  bezoardic  powders,  The 
campbor  may  feem  an  inconfiderable 
dofe,  yet  its  eílkacy  is  ver  y  great  ¡n  dif- 
orders  of  this  kind* 

In  the  blind  piles  tbere  is  a  iticft  intenfe 
pain'  at  the  time  of  going  to  ftool^  and 
%  he  e  %  c  r  ente  n  ts '  a  re  tinged  with  bt  o  o  d  : 
fo  me  ti  mes  tumours  iike  warts  lie  hid 
¿íider  the  fphiníler,  or  appear  on  the 
vevge  of  the  annsr  Sydenham  orders  to 
take  away  ten  o  unces  of  blood  from  the 
arm ;  then  to  diííblve  two  drams  of  H- 
tharge,  in  four  o  unces  of  fpring  watefj 
with  which  mix  one  fcruple  of  thebaic 
extraft.  Díp  a  hot  cloth  in  a  litíle  of 
this  mixture,  and  apply  it  to  the  part  -y 
or  if  the  turnear  is  wíthin,  injecl  a  few 
ípoonfuls  of  it  with  a  fyringe  5  the  patient 
jnuft  abílain  from  flem,  drink  barley  wa- 
ter, and  také  diacodium  every  night. 
Some times  the  veins  in  the  bünd  piles 
are  fo  much  dilated  with  b!óod5  as  to  be 
very  painfulj  and  r¿ife  tubercles  as  large 
as  peafe,  grape?,  or  eggs  :  tEiey  appear 
livid  and  black  frqin  the  ítagnation  of  a 
ihitk  blood,  and  when  preífed  with  the 
£ ngers,  feet  üke  a  bladder  fiJIed  with 
liquor.  Some  are  foft  and  ¡ndolent, 
others  bardj  inflamed,  and  painfuif  ren- 
deríng  the  patient  unable  to  walk^  C\t¡  or 
ítandj  and  produce  fuch  a  fpafm  ín  the 
anos,  as  not  to  admit  a  elyfer  í  fome- 
limes  they  bUedfl  or  turn  to  troubleiume 
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itching  ulcers,  and  occafion  an  abf:Efj 
or  a  MuIaÉ  1 
According  to  Heifter,  Iinen  dlpt  in  w¿rm 
fpirit  ot  wine,  and  emóllients,  are  o  fin- 
fin  i  te  ferviee.  Leeches  may  be  alfa  ¿¿ 
p]ied  to  exhauft  the  blood  $  if  they  ¿t 
not  at  hand,  and  the  paita  are  inflamé 
the  lancet  muíl  be  uíed  5  then  átifítá 
muft  be  made  with  lint>  with  comprefTcs 
and  the  T  bandage.  The  tubercle/ 
which  are  full  and  large,  may  be  v¿ 
moved  by  a  ligature,  unEefs  influid. 
Sometímes  they  are  bigh  in  the  reftum 
and  then  a  fpeculum  ani  muít  be  ufed* 
in  which  cafe  they  muíl  be  either  fcarjfied 
with  a  lance tj  or  divided  with  ftíííars, 
that  the  thick.  noxíons  blood  may  bí  dif^ 
charged,  and  the  pains  re]  se  ved, 

HJEMORRHÜ3,  the  Blood- snaíes, 
the  ñame  of  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  ferpent; 
fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed,  that, 
on  a  perfon- s  being  bit  by  it,  the  blood 
fíowed  out  of  every  part  of  the  body, 
It  is  a  fmall  ferpent,  íeldom  arríving  to 
more  than  a  foot  long  5  its  eyes  are  re- 
ma vkabl  y  vivid,  bright,  and  fparkíingj 
its  Ikin  is  very  gloíTy,  and  its  back 
riega ted  with  a  great  number  oF  black 
and  white  fpots  1  its  neck  Is  very  flender -t 
its  Cali  extremely  íharp ;  and  it  lias  a 
fort  of  fmall  horn  placed  ovar  its  eyesi 
it  Is  found  in  Egypti  Tbere  U  alio  u 
american  kind  of  this  ferpent  foufíd  ín  the 
fouthern  parts  of  that  continente  aní 
called  by  the  na  tí  ves  ahucyatli,  which  is 
Jarger  than  the  ©ther,  and  refembles  the 
rattle-fnake  in  msny  particular?,  bit 
wants  the  diftmguiíhing  charácler  01  \  k 
rattle  in  thetaiL  Seethe:ut:clesS£R-P£NT 
and  Rattle  snake. 

H-^EMUS,  now  calíed  Rh  od  ope,  a  mtmn- 
tain  that  divides  Bulgaria  from  Tlnace, 
or  Román  ia,  in  Euro  pean  Tufky; 

H^EREDE  abducto,  an  antient  wfEí 
that  lay  for  the  lord^  ,who  havíng  ^ 
wardíhtp  of  his  tenant  while  «nder  a^c, 
could  not  come  by  his  bocJy,  it  bein^ 
carried  away  by  another  perlón. 

ILerede  deliberan oo,  éfí,  a  wrítdi' 
regedlo  the  íheriff,  to  reqOÍre  une  * 
had  the  ward  of  another,  to  útíhei  ttiin 
to  the  perfon  whofe  ward  lie  wasj 
account  of  his  land* 

Herede  rapto,  or  ravlfliment  de  gani 
See  the  article  RAVisHkiEtiT, 

HIERES  Y,  the  críme  of  h  ere  ti  es*  Sectlie 
article  Heretic, 

HiERETICO  comsurekd  o,a  writ  wliicb 
forra  erly  lay  agairift  one  convlñed  of 

iserefy 
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wfy  by  bis  bífhop,  and  Jttvmg  ab- 
¡ured,  afterwards  fell  isto  it  agajn,  or 
Ltleaft  ínto  fome  other,  upon  which  be 
was  coinmitied  into  (he  Jiands  oí  ihe 
feCLilar  powerj  and  by  virttie  of  ibis 
vpt,  upan  ^  certifícate  of  bis  convsflion, 
he  was  bmnr. 

íhis  wric  was  taken  away  by  íhtute 
*9  Car.  tí*  c.  9 
UAEKLEM,  íi  jiopiilous  city  of  ¡he  Umted 
'Provinces,  ín  the  proven  ce  of  H^tand, 
fiEuared  near  the  hkt  which  fi  oro  this 
h  calleo1  Haerlem-Meer  }  four  miles 
caft  0!'  tbe  oceanj  and  twelve  weft  of 
AmjVerdam:  eaft  iotig.  40  northlat, 

HAGA.I,  a  caMnical  hook  of  the  O  id 
pftament,  ío  caWtá  from  tbe  prophet 
pftlm  ñame,  who,  ín  aM  piobability 
ws  boni  at  Bábylonj  from  w henee  he 
returned  witb  Zerubbabd; 
This  prppbeíj  by  tbe  command  of  God3 
exhoiWl  tbe  Jews,  after  th'eir  retum 
(Voni  thereapíivítyf  to ñmíh  tbe  sjebuild- 
ing  of  the  temple,  which  they  bad  in- 
lermitted  for  jondeen  years.  His  re- 
«pp'iidhhces  had¡  tbe  deíued  éffeji  j  and 
tü  encornare  them  to  p  roceed  ífi  the 
woikj  be  í^fured  thenvfroin  God,  thát 
ihe  glüi'y  of  this  latter  bou  Pe,  fliould  be 
greater  íHíhi  the  glory  of  the  formen 
whkh  wás  accordmgly  fuIñSied,  when 
C-ijs id  honoure,d  it  witb  bis  preíence  j 
for3  witli  refpeíl  to  tbe  bu¡ldíngt  this 

'  iftter  temple  sv^s  uúlhing  in  eomparifon 
of  tile  former. 

HAG  ao at,  a  kínd  of  íhip,    See  ShíP, 

H. AGI  ASM  A,  or  AüíasmAí  aniong  an- < 
lim  writers,  je  fometimea  ufed  for  tbe 
wíiole  pUi'cK,  and  Jbmecimes  íor  the 
ttíjire  fficréil  parí  íhere,pf¿ 

H A G  tCN h U,  a  fcnirted  town  of  Germán y, 
in  the  hndgra  víate  of  A  lia  ce:  ealt 

■^"long.  7o        no  tb  lar,  '48^  45'. 

31AGGÁRD  Falco  N>  the greenifh  íeggaed 
fokvttt  wirh  a  ¿S  vid  back»  It  is  a  ¡arge 
tai  es  j  tqaal  to  a  ftitl  gvo^n  bu- 11  ir>  íi^e. 
¿te  the* nicle  Falco n, 

HACjl^?/  3  province  of  Arabia,  whereof 
Mecca  h  the  capital,  ' 

JlkGlOGiUPHA,  or  ho]y 
n^e  pvcti  10  a  particular  divifioi)  of  the 
Oíd  TeíLtment,  as  containing  rjymn?  to 
G,3d,  |nc|  ;no]  íi¡  pr^cepís  tbe  condiíít 
ofiifft  The  books  diftmgoifliéd 
lejr/i  wDre  Jbe  pfalnisi  Brbverb?^  Eccte- 
íiaje^i  and  ihc  Soñg  of  Solómon, 

in  the  greefe  churct^ 
^aa^giveñ  to  an  ^ijríimerít  maí*  of 
ifoo,  ufcd  by  Lbe  Greeks,  under  the  cío* 


mjnion  of  the  Turks,  to  fupply  tbe  píace 
ofbells,  the  ufe  of  whích  ís  proMbited. 
It  is  a  píate  of  iron  about  tbree  inches 
broadj  and  fixteeii  1ongt  fafícncd  by  tfae 
(DÍddie  to  a  diain  or  cord,  and  bung  at 
tbe  cburch  dóorj  on  this  they  ftríke 
wftb  an  ircn-b:imtr!ei\,  vvítb  a  ktnd  of 
meafure  or  cadeWe  that  h  not  difagiee- 

This  is  ufed  to  caí!  tbe  oeqple  to  cburcb' ; 
and  it  ts  alio  camed  bcfore  the  pi ieí^  in 
a  proctílion  of  the  lacra ment  to  a  ficíc 
perfonj  wben  it  h  he  at  upon  from  time' 
to  time,,  to  advertife  the  p-?ople  to  adore 
u.        as  the  romiíh  cburcb  do  witb  a. 

H AGITE,  a  town  of  the  United  Province^ 
in  the  provinre  of  Holland,  fjtuated  two 
miles  esít  of  the  fea,  and  iouneen  north- 
of  Rottei  dani.  This  i  a  one  of  ihe 
fineft  townsin  Europea  butih b3  Íi  enjoys 
all  ihe  ]>nuileges  of  a  cíty  of  HolJand, 
excepc  that  of  fen di  n g  re p :  e it m  a 1 1  v es  to 

.  the  ItateSj  yet  as  it  has  no  vvalk,  it  is 
onty  eíbemed  a  vil!  a  ge,  Here  every  cify 
of  ihe  United  Provinces  ha  a  a  bou  fe  for 
tbetr  refpeflive  deptities,  and  be  re  fbe 
ftates  of  d  e  province  of  Holland  alfemble, 
and  al]  pohlic  affcirs  ap  t;  tranfaíled. 

HALL,  grandar  in  pbybulogy,  a  o  aqtie- 
ous  concretíon,  ín  form  of  wliite  or  peí- 
Jijcid  fpheruléé,  deícendíng  otk  of  tbe 
ñtinofphere, 

Hail  is  evideníly  no  oiber  iban  drops  of 
rain  congesded  into  ice.  TTbís  bappems 
when  in  ihéir  paiTage  thro1  the  inferior 
aíTj  the  y  meet  with  nitroiía  pan  i  ele?, 
wijich  at-e  known  to  conirilwtc  greatly 
to  fi  exjzingv  Thtir  magnitude  is  owing 
to  a  ¡  re ¿h  3CCf  fiion  oí  matter  as  they  país 
along;  Henee  we  fee  the  ieaíbn  wby 
hall  h  fu  fseqnent  in  ílimmerj  b?caufe 
st  tb  it  time  préster  quaniittes  of  nitre 
are  .txhaled  from  tb cr  earth,  and  fioat 
11  p  and  tlown  the  ai r.  See  tbe  arricies 
Rain  and  Erost, 

I-IAILBRON,  a  city  of  Germán  y,  in  tbe 
circle  of  Swabia,  and  dutchy  of  Wir- 
tejmberg  i  eáft  lóng.  o*  oprtls  la.t,  49 5  10'. 

HAÍNAM,  or  Aynan,  a  n  ííland  of  a  11 
oval  form,  and  abone  joo  miles  in  cir- ' 
cu  inferen  ce,  about  íifty  miles  íbuth  of 
the  coutinsnt  of  China,  and  fubjecl  to 
that  emperor,  Tt  is  fituated  between  107 
and  no0  of  eaíi  Jorjg*  and  bcuveen  ü§ 
and  ío*  of  noiih  latitude» 

HALNAULT,    See  Haynaulté  " 

HAtÑBU^G,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
c  i  rete  añM  arebduteby  of  Auftria,  íi  ru  - 
aíed  on  the  í-inube/tbi;^  ü\x  railes  ea| 
3  M 
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ftf  Vienna:  eaft  long.  i7°  g'  noith  lat. 

HAINES,  a  river  of  tlie  Auftnan  Nethe*. 
Jands,  which  runs  from  eaLt  to  vveft  rhro' 
the  prnvipce  oí  H^inaultj  and  falls  into 
the  Se  [le  Id  at  Conde. 

HATR,  i  ti  phyfiology,  ÍI  en  éter,  obl  ong,  and 
ílexible  fitainents,  growm|  om  of  the 
pores  of  animáis,  and  feiving  moít  pF 
them  as  a  covermg. 

When  thefe  fílsmentSj  Ín  human  fub- 
jeíls,  grow  on  the  body*  they  are  deno- 
nrinated  pi tí  $  when  on  the  head,  eapilJi, 
Thefe  laít  are  molí  proper  for  examina- 
ron :  that  part  of  them,  wliích  is  wjtb- 
cut  the  íkin,  appears  cyljndric  to  the 
iriaked  eye$  but,  when  examined  by  the 
íielp  of  glafftrs,  ítis  found  to  be  unequal 
snd  irregular,  and  citen  knotty.  It  h 
pellucid,  but  is  not  h'ollow  3  bul  théex- 
tremities  of  them  are  olten  fplit  into  fe- 
vera  1  parts,  fo  as  to  jefe  ni  ble  a  pencíl, 
The  part  of  the  hair  that  is  wichin  the 
íkiilj  is  called  the  root  of  it  j  and,  from 
its  roundlfh  figure,  the  buJb,  This  part 
is  liollúw  and  vafe ule vis,  in  thé  manner 
3of  the  bafes  of  rhe  young  feathers  on 
.  hirdsí  this  vaíéulous  pan  is  indoted-íii 
a  fol líele,  or  cafe,  and  is  mí  íl  con  ven  r- 
eníly  to  be  examioed  in  the  Jarge  hajrs 
pf  a  caf  s  whiíkers,  or  in  the  beards  of 
other  animáis* 

The  orígin  of  ihe  lia  ir  is  in  the  cutis, 
&nd  in  the  fat  that  lies  underneath  ir  j 
tnd  probably  from  nerves,  as  an  a  cute 
pain  is  feít  in  pulling  them  off.  The  n Li- 
to ti  011  s  matter  of  the  hair  is  probably 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  other  pnrts  of 
the  hody  ■  not  me  reí  y  excrementhious, 
as  the  oíd  aothors  ha  ye  íu  ppofed.'  It  is 
n  common  aífci  tión,  that  the  hair  grows 
áfferaperfon  is  déad  j  but  unqutílíon- 
Mz  experiments  pió  ye  this  to  be  of  the 
jiumber  of  vulgar  errors,  not  at  all  the 
rnore  true  for  beíng  Ljniyerfaíjy  received 
itstruth.  :     i    f  i 

/The  colon  r  of  the  hairls  very  dífFerent 
in  difieren  tpeople  of  íhe  fame  coun- 
%\y  \  but  the  re  are  alio  general  difieren^ 
ees  of  it,  peculiar  in  a  marmer>  tó  ihe 
climaíes*  In  the  botteft  countries  it  is 
,Very  bja,ck  in  the  coldert  it  is  yellow- 
!fl:,  redi  ib  ?  or  brown  j  hüt  in  all  places 
it  grows  grey  or  wliite  witb  age  ;  and  ín 
the  Labonjers  in  copper  mines>  and  otber&j 
vyho  are  ccntinually  receiving  the  efiluvía 

^fe^tb  of  the  lime  is,  in  the  individual, 
1  j$ u¿'  d| fl^e¿ U  It  \s  al way s  jnuch  lon^e p 


on  the  bead  than  dfewhere,  In  general 
it  is  íliort  and  curled  under  the  tinld 
zone5  and  gradiially  longer  in  the  more 
t  e  m  pera  te  e  l  i  in  ates  -  Its  con  frft  e  n  ce  to  t¡Ee 
touchj  alfo,  va  ir  i  es  greatly,  ¡.  In  '¿ 
to  the  difterent  el  imates  and  fuhjecl^  in 
general,  it  is  baríher  in  the  ^tbiopian 
(lian  in  the  Euro'pean  j  and  h arder  and 
diyer  ín  adubs  than  in  ínfanfs,  whcfe 
h  a  bl  t  a  bou  n  d  s  ni  ore  w  i  t  h  liu  m  \  di  ríes .  9 
In  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  body  ¿n 
whicb  it  grows  =  it  is  very  haríli  and  hard 
under  the  arm-pits,  and  abont  the 
denda  1  on  the  head  ¡t  is  much  fchtr- 
and  on  all  the  other  parts  of  the  boay 
ít  is  greatly  fofter  than  there,  and  very 
íhort,  '  -  ■>  •  , 
As  to  the  time  of  the  origina  tion  of  the 
hair,  that  oí  foine  parts  of  the  body 
of  the  fame  date  with  the  parts  it  gro^i 
oni  fnch  is  that  of  the  head,  Ihe  fjev 
]aíhes¿  and  eye  biowsí'  That  of  aihtre 
hegins  t o  gravar  oniy  at  a  certain  time} 
fuch  is  that?  of  the  beard,  of  the  ann- 
pits,  and  of  tl^e' pudenda ;  and  in  tlic 
Same  manner  fóme  of  the  hair  con imnrs 
always  íncreaíiñg  in  lengrh,  whíle  otlicr 
parts  of  it  never  grow  aíter  lite  bisth  oí 

the  infant,      '  ■      •    ' 

The  ufe  pf  the  hair  of  the  head  is  to 
keep  that  part  wárm,  as  well  as  to  htm 
ornament  to  it :  that  of  the  reír  of  \fo 
hair,  except  only  that  of  (he  eye-browi 
ñnd  eye  laíliesj  is  nojt  fo  eafiíy  <leter* 
mined* 

Hujfiatt-H&i&j  in  commerce,  makes  5 
con  fi  ti  e  ra  ble  arricleof  tra  de ,  the  good  neJs 
of  whicb  confiirs  in  its  beíng  neitlier  too 
coa  1  fe,  ñor  too  ílender, 
Hair  that  does  not  curl  ov  buckle  uá- 
turally,  is  made  to  dofo  hy  fiirl  boííing, 
and  tben  baking  ít,  Kavuig  fortd  it^ 
they  next  roll  it  earefully  npon  piptí, 
holíowed  in  the  mi-  Uiíe  j  thefe  they  put 
jnto  a  pot  or  cauldron,  and  let  them  boil 
abouttwo  hours^  tlien  íak  ing  them  cut, 
they  are  dried  and  coverd  with  pajiersj 
and,  Jaftíy,  fent  to  the  paíhy  cook,  who 
bakes  thein  ín  an  oven,  tiJJ  the  crull  wiih 
which  they  are  comed  is  about  tlnes 
foiirths  baíced. 

The  hair  of  feveral  other  animas,  as 
the  beavery  haré,  cor.ey,  &c.  is  alfo 
utfed  in  commerce,  and  efpecially  in  tlie 
fnannfaélure-  of  hats.  See  the  anide 
Hat. 

As  to  the  dmies  tipon  hair,  thar  of 
camels  pays,  upon  imporíatmn 
each  pound  j  and  draws  back,  upone^ 

¿,'í   ¡.  •■  ,  |  ...  I        *;.v:^  j  portan 
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ox-hair» 


pomtion»  6— d- 

pay5  ySl  a  —  d.  the  na  pounds  j  and 

draws  back,    upan  exportaticm,    6  s. 

^5d.  Elks-hair  for  faddUs,  the  hund- 
ió 

dred  weight,   pays   is,  4— 
back,  upen  exportation 


d.  and 


100 
tbe  pound 

pomtiotl,  4 
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Ordinal'}' goats-haír  paya  4  ~  d, 
roo 

amd  draws  back,  upon  ex- 


Goats-haír,  dfher- 


wiíé  called  carmenia-wool,  pays  6—  tE* 

100 

the  pound  j  and  draws  back,  uponjéx- 

toortFition*  6— ¿.  Horfe-hair 

y  _*<L  the  poünd  j  and  draws  back, 

upun  exportaron,  ó-^d*    Human  haur 

for  perukes,  pays  1  s.  7-^d.  thepounclj 
áná  driws  back,  upon  expoitation,  is. 
í  V  d, 

ÍÍMÜj  among  farriers,  is  general! y  callad 
tjiecoat  i  and,  wiih  rjegard  to  hcries,  de- 
ferves  particular  confideration* 
The  hntr  giüwíng  on  the  fctlock,  fe  r  ves 
as  a  defence  ro  the  prominent  p:*rt  of  it^ 
ín  travelling  i  11  ilony  ways,  or  in  frofiy 
wcathen  íf  ths  hair  cf  a  horfe's  neck, 
and  the  p  :i  its  molí:  untovertd,  be  c  1  ole , 
Wotls  and  ikek,  ít  is  an  índica tion  of 
bis  being  in  health  and  good  cafe*  In 
erder  to  make  the  ha  i  r  cf  an  horfe  foft 
and  flük,  he  mufí  be  kept  warm  at  hearrj 
for  die  itíüji  mward  coid  wili  caufe  the 
faino  (tare;  alio  fweat  him  o  teft,  for 
that  will  louíen,  ar.d  raí  fe  the  duíi  and 
titili  that  renriérs  bis  toar  foul ,  and  when 
Ijeís  in  the  heat  of  a  fjveat,  íhrape  off 
al]  the  whíte  foamj  fweat and  filth  ihat 
ís  raifcd  np,  wíili  an  oíd  fword  blade  ; 
and  2] Ib  when  he  is  blooded,  if  yon  rub 
bip  all  oveí  with  bis  own  blocd,  re- 
pea  ti ng  it  two  or  thiee  days,  and  curry 
añd  drefe  him  wdl,  ít  wí¡l  make  bis  coat 
íhine  as  covered  with  a  fine  vamiílj. 
Hair  fallíng  Ffom  the  main  or  tai],  ís 
caufed  eithcr  by  hh  having  taken  Tome 
tieat,  whtcb  has  engentlered  a  dry 
til  auge  i  orfrom  fome  ftirfeit  which  can  fes 
the  evil  humoiiis  to  re  for  t  to  thofe  parts. 
To  cure  this,  anoínt  the  horfe's  muñe 
mú  íiíft  with  back  icap  j  make  a  íirong 
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lee  of  a  /lies,  and  waííi  it  a]í  o  ver  wíífi  Jíd 
But  if  a  canktr  íliotiSd  grovv  on  a  Iwfe'a 
tailj  which  wiJJ  Cat  away  both  fieíh  and 
boue  i  tiien  pnt  fome  OÜ  of  vítriol  to 
and  if  Wili  con  fu  me  ir  ;  and  if  yon  findl 
that  the  Vitiioj  corrodes  too  much,  yoil 
need  only  to  wet  tt  with  coíd  water,  and 
ít  will  pnt  a  ftop  to  it4 
If  yon  woutd  take  away  liair  from  anf 
part  of  a  horfe^  body  ^  boíl  half  a  pountj 
cf  lime  ín  a  quait  of  water,  til J  a  fourth 
paft  is  confumed,  to  which  add  an  ouncg 
of  oipiment  j  make  ü\\s  inte  a  plafter^ 
and  lay  Ít  on. 
Háir.'&breadth,  a  fneafure  of  Jengtb^ 

beín^  the -forty-eighíh  pare  of  an  inch. 
HAKE,  in  íchthyology,  the  engüíh  nam^ 
the  gadüs,  with  two  ftns  on  the  back, 
and  the  under  jaw  longeft.    It  grows  tes 
two  fcet  or  more  in  Iength,  but  is  the 
ílendere (t  of  all  the  gadí,    See  Gadus. 
pays   HALABAS,  a  cíty  of  rbe  hitfier  India^ 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Halabas^ 
íltuaied  at  the  conflux   df  the  rivers" 
Gangts  and  jemina  ;    eall  long* 
nortfi  at  55', 
HALSARD,  or  Halbert,  in  theartoF 
wart  a  well-known  weapon,  carríed  hy 
the  ferjeants  of  foot  and  dragónos, 
It  te  a  fot  t  of  fpear,  the  maft  of  which 
is  about  five  feet  Jorig,  and  made  of  afi^ 
or  oihcr  wopd.    lis  Uead  ís  armed  witli 
a  fteel  point,  edged  on  both  fidesj  not 
unífke  the  point  of  a  tifro-edged  fword^ 
But  befidee  thrs  lliarp  poíntj  which  js  in 
a  lino  wích  the  fhaft,  there  is  a  crofs 
pitee  of  ítcej,  fíat  and  pointed  at  ¡íotli 
ends^  but  generalJy  with  a  cutítng  edg^ 
at  one  extrtiñNy,  and  a  bent  (Itarp  point 
at  the  oiher  5  fo  th?t  it  íerves  eqnally  te* 
ctu  down,  or  puíh  withaL    It  ís  arfo  ufeJ 
ful  in  determiníng  the  ground  hetwi^í 
the  ranksi  and  in  adjuílirg  the  liles  of 
a'battaíÍO!u  u 
H^LBEKSTAT,  a  cíty  of  Germany,  in 
tlie  circlc  of  Upper  Saxony,  the  capital 
of  the  dutchy  of  the  fame  ñame  }  fub- 
je&  to  the  king  of  PruíTia,  eaít  long.  uq 
6j  north  ht.  51°  55', 
HALEERT,  among  íariicr^,  is  a  fmajl 
pieceofiron  an  inch  bioad,  a  mi  thm: 
or  four  inch  es  long,  faldered  to  rhe  toe 
of  a  horfe's  íhoe,  to  htnder  a  Jtame  bone 
from  tradíng  on  his  toe* 
Thefe  balbert  Ihoes  neeeffarily  conílraírí 
a  lame  horfe,  when  he  goes  at  a  moderad 
pace^ .  to  tread  or  reíl  on  bis  heel,  whicíi 
lengthens  and  draws  out  the  back  finew# 
th^t  was  hefore  in  ib  me  mea  fu  re  íhrunk;. 
HítíLCRVPTiUM,  a  ñame  given  by  Dr, 
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Hill*  to  trie falt fufpended  inafiuid form, 
and  in  very  fin  ¡di  quantíues  in  mineral 
waters?  fearce  di fcerníbte  by  the  talfé, 
and  with  mnch  dífTiculiy  Pepa  rabie  írom 
them  ;  biUj  by  próper  management,  may 
be  p roe u red  in  fórm  of  a  di  y  powder  \ 
Whíchj  beirsg  carefully  prc  pared  by  Ib* 
Iution  and  evaporaron,  aftbrds  extremely 
minute.,  dbloiKti  quaclrangxdar  eiyftals. 
T be  ha lerypt i u id,  th u s  oí>ta i ned ,  has  all 
the  properties  of.  the  com mon  alkaüne 
falta*    See  the.  anide  Alkalí. 
Ali  the..chalybeate  walcrs  affofd  it  5  hot 
none  in  ftich  large  quanrities  as  that  of 
Pyrmont.    See  the  article  F VR MO NT. 
HALCYON,  in  ornitholo^y,  a  ríame  given 
by  the  antients  to  the  li'pida,  or  king- 
fiíher.    See  the  anide  Kinc-fisher* 
Halcyon  days,  dies  hakyonii,  in  anti- 
quity,  a  ñame  given  to  fe^en  days  before 
and  as  man  y  after  the  v  ínter- fol¿ice  ;  by 
reafon  the  halcyon,  invíted  by  the  calm- 
eéis of  the  weather,  laid  its  eggs  ín  ndts 
biiilt  on  the  rock?,  el  o  fe  by  Ihe  brink  oí 
the  Té  a,  at  this  fe  a  fon. 
HALE,  in  the  lea  ia>guáge,  CgriiHes pulí  ¡ 
as  to  hale  up  is  to  pul  i  ti.p.5  tóbale  ín  or 
puf,  ta  ío  pul!  iíi  br  out*    Tu  o  ver-hale 
a  10 pe,  is  ío  hale  it  too  ftiff,  or  to  hale  it 
the  contrary  wáyi 
HÁLEM,  a  townoí  ihe  Au  finan  Nether- 
■    la iid s,  in  the  province  of  Brabanf,  twenty* 
ñvc  mi  íes  wHt  oí  Msefirtdit:  eaft  long* 
s'*  novth        $iQ  5'; 
H  ALESWQRTH, a  marieet-town  oPSlií: 
folkj  thitty-ñve  miles  eaft  of  Bury  :  eaJl 
íong,  i°  40',  north  lat,  52o  30'. 
H  ALE  B  LOO  D,  in  faw,  rs  where  a  man 
má  tries  a  ftcoñd  wife,  the  firft  being  dég'd, 
and  by  the  firít  venter  has  a  fon»  and  by 
liís  fecond  ven  tercas likéwife  a  fon,  the 
two  brdíhers  in  this  cafe  are  but  of  half  * 
blood  j  ihey  being  iíTue  by  dflferérit  ve:> 
ters,  and  on  that  accounr,  lauda  in  fee 
cártnot  deícend  fYom  the  one  to  the  otherj 
except  in  cafe  of  crown  !andss  dignities,, 
or  e  (ta  tes  tail.  BiU  half-blood  ís  no  im- 
pedirriení  to  an  admíntílrationj  wliic'h 
may  be  grantet|  eo  that  as  well  as  to  tlíe 
whole  bíaod,  oí  the  effeets  of  an  ih- 
íeftate  5  and  the  half- blood  íliall  comeín 
for  a  íbaie  of  bis  per  fon  al  c-ftate,  cqually 
wiih  the  whtjl?  ble  o  i,  as  the  brofhers  by 
diíFerent  ventera  are  next  of  kin  in  equal 
degnee,       Car.  11,  c.  10* 
HAI-F'M  ahk;  a  noble  or  6  s<  gd, 
id  ALF-  MOON,   in  fortdic:iticn,   an  out- 
v  ■■  drit  Gonípofed  o  f  £  wó  fs  ce  s ,  f or m  i  n'g  a 
íaüartt  fin^lej  whofe  Jgorgf¡  i*  jn  iopm  óf:á 
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r  whcncei|ienjln! 
Wc  owé  Ihe  mvention  of  halÍMnoot!M; 
theDütcli,  who  placed  them  befo^  ,C 
pomrs  of"  biiflions,  whkh  are  novv  mú  ■ 
be-.ter  defended  by  counier  guards  j 
half-moons  being  placed  bel  ore  ibe^üN 
tíns,  which  they  dtfend  to  admrrau0lt 
There  are  two  forts  of  half.mco^  0¡,{ 
wic'ia   and  the   other   \víihout  fa^ 
Thofe  ^Hrhout  fianks,  uhkh  are  mi 
conmion,  may  bethus  conítruaCí¡ : 
F,  (píate  CXXV.%.  r.)theangkofi¡" 
ñank,  dtiíciidean  arch?  JiÍ  A,  withtlie 
radins  FM,  four  or  five  ímfes  long^ 
than  ihe  part  of  the  lint-  of  deítnce  EF 
The  point  A,  where  th¡s  arch  ín 
thfc  line  C  A5  which  divides  íht  cutíiliiii 
Kv0  equal  parta,  maíl  be  the  flankcdan¿ 
of  the  haií-moon  ;  then  the  points,  h,¿ 
where  the  line  of  the  counterícarrje  )¿ 
tsrfeíls  ihe  Imc  A  M,  vtlH  determine  tlis 
length  of  its  faces,  A  b}  A  k  Ttó 
witb  ílsnk?  are  contra ncled  much  iji  jbel 
fabe  manner  s  only  thatD/^  frembr 
to  ten  toiíes,  ts  cnt  oí?'of  each  demigor^ 
and  thi;  flanks  D  G,  E  Ft  are  jatfeiEppt. 
pendicular  to  the  curttn, 
HALF  SEAL,  that  ufed  ín  the  court  of 
chancery,  for  leaílng  coiiimifllons  k>  cíe*  i 
3  e gatea,  11  pon  any  appeal^  in  ecclü]aiLd 
o]"  marine  caufes» 
I1a;1-P-ta«gents*    See  the  arikIesTAK. 

he  nt  and  Se  A  LE. 
1ÍALF  tongue,  medidlas .  lingua^  a m o ng 

bwyers,    See  the  "arricie  Medietas. 
II ALI ,  H A LY,  vrfvwder oj  Hall  Sí: 

the  articU  Powder. 
HALT/FiTUS,  in  orintbology,  a  ésuie 
uíed  by  fome  for  the  bald  buzzard,  Itis 
oí'  the  Jize  of  a  large  cock,  and  its  hejd 
h  white,  wkence  it  haa  got  the  epithet 
bakl,  beca  n  fe  at  a  di  flanee  it  appears  as 
íf  there  were  no  festhera  on  iu 
II A  Ll  FAX,  the  capítrd  town  of  Nova  Seo- 
tia  in  Norlh  America,  htuated  in  64* 
weft  long.  and  45?  north  lat. 
This  is  alio  the  hame  of  a  large  rcar!:eí 
1  o \v  n  o  f  Yar  k  íh  ir  et  2  4  m  i  Íf  3  '  í  bu  ti)  ■  weli 
of  York  :  weíl  long.  j &  4a/i  north  !  ■., 

HaLIüTLS,  the  iíar-sh^lLj  in  con- 
chyliolügy,  a  íirnple  fiielt  wjíhout  any 
binge,  and  íorm  ed  a  II  of  ene  pie  ce,  of  a 
dtpjdfed  figure,  very  pafrent  at  the 
moiUbj  having  -an  approach  to  the  fpiraf 
form  at  the  fommit,  and  having  feverat 
perfora t ion s  on  the  lateral  part  of  the 
diík.'  It  haa  got  ihe  ñame  ear- ílieíl ta 
m  ñgure,   Se&  Eaa  and  Avris- 
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HM-Lj  <n  arcltiteflure,  a  large  room  as 
the  entra  nce  bf  a  fine  honfe  and  pal  3  ce, 
Vi:ii]V,tiS  rnentions  three  kinds  oí  ha IN  ; 
the  tetrafiyie>  with  four  columna,  fup- 
imi-iing  tbe  pfatfond,  or  Ctriling  j  ¡he 
coMiitliian,  with  col  ti  mus  all  round  Jet 
}w\o  the  walfj  and  vaulted  ovcr;  and  tbe 
eeymiEin,  which  had  a  pénftyfe  of  in- 
¿lateü  conminan  cohimns,  be  i  ring  a 
íeconJ  order  with  a  cejlíiig. 
Tfi*  ha]]  is  properly  the  fineft  as  well  a* 
íiíft  menther  of  an  aparirmem  i  and  Ín  the 
IukíícS  of  mínifters  of  líate,  magimates, 
sis  the  place  where  they  diípateh  bu- 
fintfs,  and  give  audience*  In  very  mag* 
ntécent  bnildings,  where  the  hall  js  larger 
antl  loftíér  ihan  ordina  ry,  and  placed  ín 
lile  mid'dle  of  the  bou  fe,  it  is  caüed  a 
faloon  *  See  Apa  r  t  m  e  N  T* 

ÍíalLj  ín  oíd  writers,  is  alfo  ttfed  for  a 
rsuniion-houfe  j  and  to  thís  day,  in  many 
p&rts  of  the  kíngdomf  gentlemen's  Jeats 
;uc  cílled  batís. 

HALL  is  alfo  a  public  buiMíng,  or  conrt  of 
¡uftice,  as  Weítminífer-halJ,  Guild-háll, 
a  cWpany's  hall,  £Y, 
¡a  Weflmínlter  hall  are  held  the  fcqtirt} 
ofKing's  benchj  Common-pleas,  Chan- 
ctry,'  and  Exctuquer,  See  tll£  anieles 
KlNG'S  EEhíCHj  COMPON  PLEA5, 

Hall,  in  geography,  a  town  oí  Germany^ 
in  ihe  circle  of  Anflría,  and  coonty  of 
Ty/ol,  fitualed  fix  miles  north- eaft  of 
Infprutk;  eaít  long.  nv  n%f  north  lar, 

HiLL  isalfo  a  town  of  íne  Auíb  i  a  ti  Nethev- 
hmls  the  provínce  of  Brabart,  fe  ven 
miles  fouth  of  Bi  uffels  :  eart  tang.  4°  to', 
non!;  lat.  50o  50'. 

Hau  is  aJíb  a  cíty  of  Germán  y,  in  the  círde 
oflípperSaxony>  the  capital  of  a  dutchy 
litií'áted  on  the  river  Sala,  fubjeft  to  the 
king  of  Pruífia  ¡  ealt  long,  i£g  51  north 

Hall  is  alto  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
cirde  of  Swabia,  twenty  miles  eaít  of 
H^iJbron  j  being  an  imperial  cily,  or 
íbvereígn  fhte ;  eaft  long,  3°  45',  uoith 
Ut>  49o  so'. 

HALL  AGE,  a  fee  or  toíl  paid  for  cloth 
hi-ougbt  to  be  fold  in  Blackweli  hall* 
London. 

HALL  AMAS,  the  fame  with  allfaints. 
.  Ste  the  avticle  All*Saints. 
HALLATGN,  a  maiket  town,  ten  miles 

fbuth-eaíi  óf^Leicefter- 
HALL  AND,  a  fbbdivífion  of  Gmhland, 

in  Swedcn¿  at  the  en  trance  of  the  J^Jtic 
HALLEIN,  a  to^n  of  Bmria,  tkht 

müesfoutholSaJtzburg, 
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HALT.ELUJA,  a  word  figniFyiitgj  praífe 
the  Lord, 

The  finging  h  Kelisja  was  a  fortofín- 
vitatoryj  or  cali  to  each  other,  to  praííer 
the  Lo\t\. 

St.  Auftin  fay^  that  in  fome  chorche.^ 
h  was  fnng  only  on  Eaíter  day,  and  the 
fifi  y  days  of  P<míecoít  j  biff  tbar  tycíi 
in  thoíe  chinchen  wliepe  a  was  móít  i  tí 
nfe,  k  was  11c ver  uíed  ín  the*  linre  of 
Lent.  The  fourjb  counctl  of  Taledo 
foihids  the  fmging  ít,  not  only  duríng 
LenL  but  on  al)  other  days  of  fuñing  y 
and  by  the  fame  coundl  ir  is  appointetf* 
to  be  fung  after  che  read  ín  g  of  the  gbfpéíi 
It  was  silo  fung  atfunerals,  as  St'Jerom" 
informs  us  in  hk  epitaph  of  Fabíola, 
where  he  fpeaks  tf  the  whole  muhítude 
íinging  pfalnas  together,.  and  making  the 
gol  den  roof  of  the  church  íhake  with 
tchoino;  hailelnjas» 

HALLEN,  a  town  of  the  Au  finan  Nether- 
Jands,  in  the  province  of  Braba nt :  eaít 
long.  5°j  north  lat,  50"  55^ 

HALLEIN7  a  town  of  Germany,  m  the 
archbiíliopi  íc  of  Saltzburg  :  ealt  long. 
12°  6',  north  lat.  47o  36'. 

HÁLLER,  a  town  in  the  Nethrrlands,  *m 
ihe  province  of  Brabant :  ead  long#  5°, 
north  lat.  50o  40'* 

HALLERÍÁj  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
dídynamia-angiofpennia  clafs  of  plant?, 
the  flower  of  whieh  ís  monopetaious  anti^ 
ringentj  wíih  aqLiadriñd  lirnb  :  the  fruit 
is  a  berry,  contal  níng  two  celJs,  with  a. 
foJitary  Éeed» 

HALMSTAT,  a  poi t  town  of  Gothknd 
in  Sweden,  ei^hfy  miles  fouth  of  Gotten- 
berg  :  eaft  longitude  13°  5',  north  lat, 

HALO,  ín  phyílology,  a  míteor  ín  tbe 
form  cf  a  lummoos  ring  or  circJe,  of  \a- 
rious  colou  rs,  appearing  round  the  bo- 
dies  of  the  futí,  moon,  or  ftars.  See  the 
anieles  COLOUa,  Sux,  &c. 
Concern ing  the  prodiiclion  of  halos,  Sir 
Iíaec  Newton  intiniateSj  that  they  are 
fíji  med  by  the  tight  which  comes  tbrcugb 
the  drops  of  rain,  by  two  refraélions, 
ws»;  at  N  and  F  (píate  CXXV.  figJ  ^, 
without  any  reñeítion  j  but  how 
this  may  be,  as  not  eafy  to  conceive. 
A  rainbowj  or  deeply  coloured  ring,  as 
wiíl  be  fíiewn  nnder  rainbow,  mi^ht  have 
b?en  expected  at  the  diílance  ot  abone 
itiit  ty-eíght  degrees  from  the  íim  ;  and 
alfo  why  ít  catín  ot  happen,  Ste  thé  ar- 
ricie Rainbow, 

For  the  lame  reafon  we  fnould  a]fo  not 
expstt      halo  to  be  fotm?d  by  iht  lame 
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refracled  rays,  ifi#.  on  account  of  their 
not  being  refra&ed  paral  le  I  to  the  eye, 
and  confequently  not  entering  it  denle 
enough  to  render  that  part  of  the  heaven 
more  luminous  than  the  rell  j  or  to  pro- 
duce the  lucid  ring  we  cali  by  this 
jiame,    Agaín,  Shr  Ifaac  fays,  it  ought 
to  appear  ftrongeft  at  the  diítance  of  about 
twenty-ílx  degiees  from  the  fun, 
when  the  angle  I M  G  —  i6°,  and  to  de- 
cay  gradual  ty  both  ways.  though 
that  philofopher  did  tiot  undoubtedly  af- 
fert  any  thing  wkhout  ver  y  gteat  rea  fon, 
yet  this  does  not  appear  to  lis.    For  that 
the  angle  IMG  may  be  twenty-fix  de- 
greeSj  the  angle  ofincidenee  B  CN  mufl 
be  about  fbrty-fix }  and  then  the  angle 
of  refracción  GNF  will  be  near  thirty- 
three  degfees  ;  but  why  ñich  an  incidente 
and  refraftion  fhould  catite  the  rays  to  be 
refracte d  in  greater  plenty  to  the  eye  than 
any  other,  does  not  appear  to  me,  íays 
Martin»  ñor  can  I  find  it  by  any  experi- 
menta On  the  contrary,  as  f  he  angle  IM  ÍJ 
¡nc  rea  fes  with  the  angíeof  íncidence,  and 
coníequentíy  with  the  angle  of  j e£ractÍon¿ 
k  is  evident  that  with  refpect  to  heteroge- 
neal  light,  the  greater  the  angle IMGSs, 
the  more  will  k  be  refraíted  and  fcatiered  j 
and  confequently  the  farther  the  drops 
are  fituated  from  the  fun,  the  lefs  denfe 
^vill  be  the  light  trarifmitted  by  refracción 
to  the  eye,  which  to érelo re  ought  to  de- 
creafe,  as  the  di  ti  anee  of  the  fun  íncreafes. 
See  the  article  Refkaction, 
As  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  faid  but  líttle, 
fo  hís  expohtors  Dr*     Grave fande  and 
Dr.  Pemberton  have  thought  fít  tobe  ab- 
íblutely  -filen t  on  ihís  head.    Mr,  Hoy- 
gens  has  advanted  an  hypothefis  by  which 
the  pbaenomenon  may  be  íblved,  if 
gram  bim  ihe  folio wíng  poftulatum,  <üiz* 
That  there  are  certain  globules  in  the  at- 
mofphere,  confifting  oía  coat  or  íhell  of 
tranfparent  ice  or  water,  comas  níng  an 
opake  nucleus  or  kernel  witbin  ¡  and 
Ihat  thefe  are  made  from  pa nicles  of 
fnowj  which  is  in  itfelf  opake,  attraclíng 
theaqueous  partíctesin  the  vaponr  or  ex- 
balatioti  by  which  it  isfuftained,  which 
gatheringtogether,  form  the  fe  mípel  lucid 
ffiel  1  of  water,  or  are  frozen  into  a  eryftal- 
ÜnemeW  ofice$  and  this,  he  thínks,  is 
pro  ved  so  be  inatfer  of  fact  by  íhe  hail- 
ftones  which  fall  to  the  eaith  :  for  thefe; 
fays  he,  when  broker;  difeover  íbme  fnow 
at  the  cerner. 

'tThefe  ihings  preraiíed,  he  add  relies  hím- 
ktt  to  the  lolütioñ,   as  follows.  Let 
ÁBCD  (ibid*  n^  i.)  rep^fent  íuch  a 
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globnle  wíth  the  opake  nudeui  E  F  in  tila 
middJe  of  it }  and  Jet  us  fuppofe  ^ 
rays  coming  from  G,  H,  to  íail  on  the  fíde 
A  D«   Jt  is  mantfeft  the  y  wül  be  j  tfafym 
ed  inwards  from  the  fu j  face  A  D  ¡  fym 
whence  it  follows  that  a  great  "i>urnher 
of  them  muft  itríke  upon  the  kernel  EF, 
Let  GA,  and  HDt  be  the  rays  which 
after  refra&ion,  toucb  the  lides  of  the 
kernel  EF,  and  let  them  be  refiaftcd 
again  at  B  and  C,  emerging  in  ihe  |¡nes 
E  Kj  and  C  K,  croíhng  each  other  m  the 
point  K,  whoíe  diftance  from  the  g!ohu|e 
¡si  fomewhat  leís  than  m  feinídiameter, 
Wherefore,  if  B  K  and  D  K  be  producid 
towards  M  and  L,  it  follows  that  no 
light  coming  from  the  fun  tbrongh  the 
globnle,  can  proceed  to  the  eye  any  wlierc 
placed  within  the  angle  LK  M,  or  ra- 
ther  in  the  cone  which  that'  reprefents  j 
fnppofing  that  the  obliquity  oí  ihe  ind- 
dent  rays  H  D  and  G  A  is  fuch  as  íhalj 
make  the  arch  QJ2,  and  QE,  thegrEateft 
pofíible  :  for  then  all  the  rays  exterior  lo 
H  D  and  G  A,  will  be  rtfracled  nearertíi 
Q^j  and  after  emergence  crofs  each  other 
in  a  poínt  k9  nearer  the  globule  than  tlit 
former  j  and  íherefere  cannot  come  af 
theeyeplaced  withín  the  faid  core  LKM, 
Snppofe  now  t be  eye  placed  at  N,  (ibidt 
tfi  3,)  and  let  NR,  N       be  drawn  pa\ 
ra] Id  to  LK,  and  M  K  ¡  then  it  is  plaiií 
none  of  the  globn  Je?,  the  íame  as  A  BCD, 
within  the  cone  RKQ^  can  come  ro  ;k 
eye  at  N.    Thus  the  globules  at  Q  and 
P  háve  their  refraéted  rays  ákb  añil  i kdt 
including  the  eye  in  the  cone  o£  obÉcií-  I 
rity.    Butother  globules  which  lie  wiih- 
out  the  cone  QN  R,  as  S  and  T  Jo  not 
ínvolve  ihe  eye  N  by  their  íhadow-conej 
Ik  c,  and  fk  m  \  and  there  for  e  fome  of 
thofe  rays  which  are  more  refrafled  ihan 
kct  or  hf*  wiil  fall  üpon  che  eye,  and 
produce  a  Inminous  circular  ring  ót  co- 
rona^  including  a  dark  arca  within,  and 
wboíe  Jíght  outwardly  decrea  fes  as  it  Íi 
more  remote  from  the  cerner, 
HALSFANG*    or  HeaLsfanÍí,  in  oíd 
writersj  the  Jame  with  píUory*    See  ihe 
a  rucie  PiLLORY. 

Sometimes  it  fignifies  a  nitilíl,  paid 
be  exempted  from  tliat  puniflimerU 
HALSTEAD,  a  market  iown  of  EíTtXi 

íixteen  miles  north  of  Cheíinsford, 
HÁLTEK,  in  the  manege,  a  headíhll  of 
h  tingar  y  ieather,  mounted  wiih  ohe  and 
fometiínes  lwo  ftrapss  with  a  iecüñd 
throat«band,  if  the  horfe  is  apt  to  un* 
halter  himféíf, 
Halter  casTj  auio*g  farriersj  an  euo* 
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rlatibn  of  the  paftern  occaíioned  by  a 
tiorfe  e  endeavouring  to  fcrub  the  itdiing 
part  of  bis  body  near  the  head  and  neck, 
ívhen  ene  of  híshinderfeet  entangíing  in 
ihe  halter,  he  fometímes  receives  very 
dangcrous  hurté  in  the  bollo  wof  his  paf- 
íert)  by  his  firuggling  to  dilengage  him- 

For  the  cure  of  this  take  HnTeed.oí]  and 
bmidy,  of  each  an  equal  quantíty;  fhake 
them  togeth&r  Ín  a  bottíc  üll  they  are 
wdl  míjít,  and  anoint  the  place  morning 
and  eveniüg  ;  having  firÉt  clipt  away  the 
hir  3  but  take  caire  ta  keep  the  fooí  very 
cfean, 

HALTERISTS,  halterjfia,  ín  anttijiiity, 
'  a  fort  of  playera  oí  diícos,  fo  called  ¡rom 
tlie  gietk  jfiwróp  i  which  ís  fuppofed  to 
bave  been  a  léaden  weight  or  bal],  car- 
ried  in  each  ha  lid  with  a  view  to  poife 
their  bodieSt 
ÍIALTlNGr  among  farriers,  a  limpmg  or 
1  going  lame,  an  irregular  i  ty  in  ibe  motion 
of  an  horfe,  arhlng  from  a  lamenefs  ín 
the  ihoulder,  leg,  or  foot,  which  maíces 
liim  Tpare  the  part,  or  ufe  ít  timoroufly. 
Hal  t  í  Dg  ha  p  pen  s  fo  ni  etí  m  es  b  efor  e ,  and 
jbrnetimes  behind  $  if  it  be  before,  the 
aihnent  mnft  nééeffarily  be  eíther  iri  the 
íhoalder, '  knee,  flánk,  paftern,  or  loot. 
íf  it  be  in  the  ihoulder,  ít  mult  be  to- 
wardi  thewhhers,  or  in  the  pitch  of  the 
íhoulcier ;  and  ¡t  may  be  knówn  by  his 
drawing  one  bf  bis  legs  after  him,  and 
not  uíing  it  fo  'nimbly  as  the  other,  If 
he  catt  it  more  out ward  than  the  other, 
-it  ís  a  íighof  lamen efs,  and  ihat  the  grief 
lies  in  the  ihoulder  3  and  if  yod  torn  hím 
iliüi  t,  on  either  handf  yon  will  flnd  that 
he  will  either  favour  that  leg,  or  trip  in 
turmng.  His  lamenefs  may  alfo  he  leen 
by  his  ííanding  in  the  ftable,  where  he 
will  hoid  the  íame  leg  more  out  than  the 
other. !«  Ifwhen  yon  are  u  pon  his  back, 
íiecomplairtí  more  'than  he  ufually  doe^j 
the  grief  certainly  lies  in  the 'wíth ere; 
fo  that  bn  griping  him  hard¿  yon  will 
perecí  ve  him  to  íhrínk,  or  perhaps  offer 
to  hite,  lf  he  treads  thick  and  íhort  be* 
fove,  rhcn  the  grief  ís  upon  the  pirch  of 
the  Ihoulder,  clofe  to  the  breaft,  which 
tnay  be  di  fe  ove  red  by  prefíirig  the  thuínb 
hard  againft  the  place,  on  whícb  he  will 
íhrink,  and  put  back  his  leg,  foof>  and  q 
hody.  If  the  grief  be  in  the  Clbow,  it  may 
be  known  by  pEnchmg  him  with  the  fore- 
fitigersand  the  thumb,  and  tben  be  will 
Md  up  his  leg  and  offer  to  bite,  ^  but  if 
tlie  grief  he  in  the  knee,  it  may  be  dif* 
fcoyeríÜ  by  tht  ftiffneft  of  bií  g^iug  ¡  for 


he  will  not  bend  it  fo  mmbíy  as  !ji  doot 
the  other.  If  it  be  in  the  ílank  or  ftiin- 
bone,  the  fame  may  befeen  or  felí^  it  be- 
ing  a  back  íinew,  fplenter,  flrain,  or  the 
like.  If  it  be  ín  the  berfd  ofihe  knee, 
it  ís  a  malander,  whích  is  alfo  eafíly  dif- 
covered.  Further^  when  the  paftern  or 
joínt  is  afFeíled,  it  may  be  known  by  his 
not  bend  ing  it  fo  wd¡  as  the  other,  and 
by  írs  heing  very  hot,  If  it  be  in  the 
foot,  ít  mult  be  eíiher  ín  the  coronel  or 
fole^  íf  in  tbe  coroner,  it  probahly  carne 
by  fome  ftratn  or  wrencb  ;  if  ín  the  hoof» 
by  fome  over-reach  or  diílemper  in  or 
nbout  che  frufh  ;  if  i  a  the  fole,  from 
fome  prkk,  aecloy,  naíl,  &c. 

HAJ/TWESEL,  a  market  town  of  Ñor- 
thumberland,  thirty-two  miles  weft  of 
Newrqftle  :  weít  long*  1°,  north  lat»  55^. 

HALYMOTE,  in  oíd  law-books,  %m% 
hes  a  holy  or  cccleíiaílical  court,  See  the 
artícle  Court. 

HALYWERCFOLK,  m  oíd  writérs, 
were  per  fon  s  who  tnjoyed  hnd,  by  íhe 
píous  fervtee  of  repaíring  fome  church, 
or  defending  a  fepujehre. 
This  word  alfo  fignihed  íbeh  perfons  in 
the  diocefe  of  Duibam,  as  held  their 
lands  to  defend  the  corps  of  St,  Cutbbért, 
who  from  thence  claimed  the  pnvilege 
of  not  foeing  forced  to  go  out  of  the 
hiíhopnc, 

HAM,  ín  anatomy,  tbe  parí  behind  the 
knee.  See  Kkee  and  LeC- 

Ham,  in  oíd  wrítersj  a  Saxoñ  word  nfed 
for  a  home  or  dwelling-pla'-e,  for  a  bo- 
rough  and  a  village,  and  alfa  for  a  Hule 
narjow  ílip  of  meadow, 

HaMj  in  geography,  a  city  of  Germany,  ín 
the  ci  re  le  of  WeíVphalia,  and  the  capital 
of  tbe  cotmty  oí"  Mark,  fubje£t  toPruífia  5 
eaft  long.  70  15',  north  lat,  51o  35', 

PLam,  in  cookcry,  the  leg  and  tbigh  of  a 

"  "  hog  feafoned  and  dried. 

To  falt  a  ham  in  imitation  of  tboíé  of 
Wertpbalm  *.  let  the  ham'be  of  young 
pork,  íprinkle  it  wíth  falt  for  one  day, 
thdt  it  may  fetch  ont  the  blood  j  tben 
wípe  it  dry¿  and  rub  it  wíth  t he  follow- 
íng  mixture  :  take  a  ponnd  of  brown 
Jugar,  a  qnarter  of  a  ponnd  of  faltpetre, 
líalf  a  pint  of  bay-íaltj  and  tbree  pints  of 
common  falt  j  itir  theíe  togelher  in  an 
iron  pan  o  ver  the  me,  ti  11  they  are  pretty 
hof9  and  then  rub  íhe  leg  of  porkwith 
jf  j  let  it  líe  threé  weeks  in  this  Iklting, 
írequently  tumixig  ít,  and  tben  dry  it  in 
a  chimney. 

HAM  ADAN,  a  city  of  Perfia,  ín  ihepro^ 
vince  of  EyraC'Agerflj  200  miles  nonb- 
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Weft  óF  Ifpahan;  eaífc  long.  47o  35', 
rmvth  fofí  i5D- 
HAMADRVADS,  in  beathen  theofogy, 
ccnain  rural  dtrities  ;  bsing  nymphs  of 
the  wp'óds^  '.v bofe  fate  depended  on'cer- 
tain  trees,  together  wíth  which  they  were 
fbppofed  botb  to  be  boro  and  10  rlie, 
It  was  prmcipüíly  wíth  oaks  that  rifóte 
deitíes  we re  tlitis  ii  ñ s ! éd  j  a  n d  th i  fe 
nymp'is  vrétt  fuppofed  (o  íhew  extraordi- 
ñary  <^ratí to<í«  10  thofe  wh'ó  pre  erved 
tbem  from  death,  As  for  thofe  who  de- 
ftroyed  the  trees  011  which  their  íifd  dei 
pended >  they  were  fu  re  to  be  puniíhed  for 
it  ín  an  exemplary  manner. 
It  was  eafy  for  the  gentiles  to  fall  into 
the  opinión  of  thefe  fott  of  di  vi  ni  ríes * 
for  as  thev  tnremined  a  kind  of  réligí- 
on's  veneration  for  fuch  trees  as  were  very 
oíd,  and  of  an  imcommon  íiz^  it  was  an 
eafy  tranfitíon  to  the  bf-litf,  that  they 
were  tbe  abode  and  refidenté4  of  fome 

II A  MAMBIES,  íñ  botan  y,  a  gemís  oF 
the  tetrandná-d'gyjía  clafs  of  pjams,  the 
cprolla  of  which  con  (i  lis  of  fóu'r  linear, 
efjtiál3  and  very  lóng  petáis  :  the  írüit  is 
3  bivaive  capfuje,  comaining  two  cells  : 
tbe  feed  is  a  (ingle  nuclens,  of  an  oh  long 
ovni  figure,  and  f reboto  furfare. 

IÍAMAXOBÍANS,  ham¿ixob\U  an  aníicnt 
peop!e  of  euro  pean  Sarniatia,  fo  callcd 
ffióm  thtíir 'n'íii^  togedier  tn  charíots  or 
wággon?,  fpr  tbe  cen venícney  of  fidftíng 
the  place  of  their  a  bode  at  pie  a  ib  re* 

II  AMBLINGj.  or  Hamelung,  ín  the 
forefí-law,  ís  tbe  ham-ítrmging of  dogs, 
or  cuttmg  the  *ieat  tendón  caiJed  the 
bam  (Mfig; 

KAMBUKCH,  a  large  cityand  well  for  ti  - 
fied  port-town  oí  Germán  y,  in  the  cirrJe 
of  lower  Saxony,  and  dutchy  of  Hol  - 
fíeín3  fímated  on  tbe  north- fide  of  dio 
rivér  Elbey  paitly  on  iflands,  and  partly 
ort  tbe  continenr.  It  is  an  imperial  city, 
or  fovereign  ílate?  governed  by  ñs  own 
niagííiiatesj  and  fubj.ft  only  fo  tbe  ge- 
nera! laws  of  tbe  empire.  Merch^nts 
froin  nj!  p tj  r t s  of  Europe  refo rt  to  it,  fvom 
w  lien  ce  tbtír  grjodsaie  íint  i  uto  the  hcart 
of  ihe  empire  :  eaít  long,  r;9  40',  north 

1 1  a \' ií u R c  ft  c O M pany  üf  merch anís* '  See 
tbe  artide  Cocían v- 

HAMCHEUj  the  capital  of  tbe  province 
of  Chckiam,  in  China,  ístuated  on  the 
river  Cternon,  jóo  mi!es  foulh-ealí;  of 
Nrnnkmg  :  ealtlong,  12,0°,  north  lat  30^, 

HAMELIN  i  a  to wn  of  Ge \  m a n y ,  i  n  th e 
circle  of  lower  Saxor>y?  artd  dutchy  of 
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BiLJnfwíc,  fubjett  to  tbe  eíeclor  of  Hano- 
ver  1  eaít  long.  9*  itft  north  lat.  52o  r/ 
HAMILTON,  a  town  of  Scbclancí,  b]  x% 
county  of  Cí.ydfdale,  fitnated  on  ihe 
river  C]yJe,  eleven  mi  Ees  feulh-eaJl  0f 
Glafgow  ;  weít  long.  30  50^  north  lar. 

HAMLEj  tbe  ñame  of  tbe  eleventh  month 
of  the  ethiopian  year,  beginníng  on  the 
a jtli  of  June,  o!d  ftyle. 

H k M L E T s  H a  m n  i0  o r  H 'a m f s e l ,  i g  a 
fmall  vítlagej  or  part  of  a  paníli. 

HAMMER,  a  well  known  tool  ufíd'liy 
mechantes,  con  Ti  (Un  g  oí  an  iron-íead, 
fixed  cr  o  (s  -  w  i  fe  u  pona  handle  of  w  001! ,  , 
Tberé  are  feveral  forts  of  hamniers  iiktt 
by  black-lmttbs  i  a?,  j,  The  handrham- 
mer,  which  is  of  fr¡ch  weight  thur  it  nm- 
be  wéílded  or  govei  ned  wkh  one  hand  at 
tbe  arivih  a,  The  up-hand  íledge,  r.k.i 
wíth  both  hand?,  and  felíWi  lifteti  a¿?c 
tbe  ínad.  3,  The  about-íledge,  Vlnch 
is  the  biggeft  ha m mer  of  aU,  and  (leldby 
both  haqdis  at  (Lie  fanheít  end  of  tbe  han. 
dlc,  and  being  fwung  arm$-kngt1j 
ovf  r  tbe  hcad,  is  made  to  fall  npon  the 
woik  witli  aSj  Heavy  a  b|ow  as  poííi6Ee, 
Thtre  i$  alfo  another  bammer  íiíed  by 
frxjítbs,  called  a  riveiting^baminri ,  ivbu| 
is  íhe  Imalleíi  oí  all,  and  is  frldum  uH 
at  ílié  foigej  tmieís  uppn  ftnalj  worfe, 
See  P]  ate  of  Smithery. 
Carpen  ters  and  joiuers  ha  ve  likewife 
hammers  accommodated  to  their  ít;veral 
purpofts»     See  FJaíe  of  Joinery. 

H a m  m  E  rt  f  mitiieus ,  1  n  ana tomy ,  £ ee  [h 
arricies  E  a  it  and  Malluus. 

IIammer  of  a  dock .   See  Clgck* 

r¿¿W-HAM mer,  in  ornitliology.  See 

YELLOW'HAMMER. 

Hammer  headed  shaüKj  ín  icltihyolo- 
gy,  the  fame  with  the  zygaena*  Seeik 
aiticle  Zygjena.  ' 

Cohúng  ivíjfi  //jí  Hammer,  See  the  ar  tifie 
Coiw  1  íc; 

HAMM'ÓCK,  in  a  íh¡ps  a  piece  of  cánvw 
Húiíg  xip  faft  by  the  four  cornfers  betw¿eín 
detks,  fpr  fea m en  to  íleep  in* 

HAMMON,  or  Á  fcJtyb  t?,  in  añtiqüííy,  a 
nárne  gtven  to  Júpiter  Ín  Lybin3  wh¿re 
was  a  ceEebrated  temple  of  that  dtity, 
Ammqn. 

HAMMONT,  a  town  of  Qermany,  ti  .Míe 
chele  of  Weflpbaliaj  and  bítbopne  ^ 
LíegCj  íituated  near  the  confines  of  Bra- 
bant ;  eaít  íeng.  50  31^  noilb  lat,  5 19 

H AMPER,  or  HAN'PEa,  ín  cl^ncery.  fe 
the  ártieie  Han'per  . 

HAMPSIHRE,  an  englifhconntyj  bo^í 
ed  by  SexkJhire,  on  thpfíofth  ¡  by  Sjr^if 

and 
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and  SufTex,  on  the  eaft ;  by  tíie  engl-fh 
bknneíi  on  the  fbútb  ;  and  by  Wi  hitare 
and  Díirfctíltiíe,  on  che  wefti  Ií  com- 
préhends  the  lile  of  Wight.  Its  chief 
lownsare  Wincheíler,  Souíhampton,  and 

jtaEUMPSHLRE,  aprovmceofNevv  Eng- 
Jaíiííj  in  noctli  America,  houndc-d  by 
Jíova  Scotía,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  At- 
lante ocean,  on  the  eaft \  by  the  pro- 
vihee  tíf  MaBchnfcts-bay,  on  the  foutli .5 
and  by  New  York,  on  the  wefí  ■  fubjecl 
lo  Great  Bntaín. 

HAMSTEAD,  a  pleafant  villaje  in 
írfidtile&Xi  four  miles  north  of  London. 

HAMSOKENj  in  oMlaw  books,  ¡ígnifies 
ttie  liberty  or  príyíl.ége  a  man  enjoys  in 
jüs  own  houle.  It  is  álfü  faid  to  fignífy 
a  franclnfé  granted  to  lord?;  of  manors, 
fey  whích  they  huid  pleas,  and  take  cog- 
Sliañcé  of  the  breach  oí  that  immunhy. 
Id  Scotlsnd  it  is  ufed  Fov  che  crime  of 
him  that  vi  o!  en  ti  y,  an  d  contrary  to  the 
peace,  afTuiks  a  pérfon  in  his  own  bou  fe, 

HAMPTON,  amasket  town  oí Gloucef- 
terfhire,  twélve  miles  fóüíh  of  Gioucefter  ; 
welt  long.-  i°  n',  north  lat.  51o  38', 

HamptoN,  is  -*hb  a  port  tówn  t  f  New 
Hanipthire,  fprty  miles  norh  of  líoílon  : 
weltfóng.  7c°>  north  lat.  41o  3$'. 

Hamptok-cour-T,  a  town  in  Middlefrx, 
iituated  on  the  tiorth  fide  cf  the  Tliames, 
twdve  miles  weft  of  London,  and  two 
weft  of  Kinsílion  ?  in  «hich'ís  the  fineít 
palace  bclongíng  to  the  kinii  of  Eogland. 

HANAPER,  qv  Hanper,  in  chancery, 
See  the  articé  Ha  n  PER, 

HAííAU3  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the 

■  Jame  ñame  «ti  Germán  y,  is  pleafantly 
fituatédon  the  river  Kunts,  thirreen  miles 

•  eaft  of  Franciortj  and  twelve  north-weft 
of  Afcbaffenhurgh  ¡  eaft  long,  S°  4^ 
noi'tli  lat.  50  o  1  2', 

1IANCES,  111  a  íhip,  are  falls  or  defeents 
oí  the  fife  ralis,  svhich  are  placed  from 
the  Item  down  lo  the  gang-vvays, 

H  AND,  mafias  in  a  nato  hay ,  (he  extreme 
patt  ol  the  ann.  Ste  the  anide  Arm. 
The  honés  of "the  h  -ind  are  thoie  of  the 
tarpus,  metacarpos,  and  fingersj  vvith 
th  e  oíla  fefa  mol  d  ea  4  S  e  e  C  a  it  pus,  &cm 
The  gibbous  or  convex  pat  t  oí  the  two 
ñrft  oí  the  fe  bones,  canMvtutes  the  hark 
of  the  hand  5  íuid  thr  bollow  pai  t,  the 
palm'i  Their  bodits  ate  placed  diftant 
from  each  othsr,  and  the  intí-tftices  be- 
tween  them  are  Hlled  up  vvith  the  mufe 

■  des  callecl  mufcuíí  interoíTci^  íerving  to 
iriove  the  fingersi 


As  for  t^e  m úfeles  of  the  hand%  fue  Fí'N  - 
ger,  Wrist,  Metacarpos, 
The  mechaniTm  of  the  hand,  is  admí- 
rabíy  contri  ved  to  anfwer  the  msnífold 
ufes  and  occaíicns  wherein  ít  ís  employ- 
ed,  being  made  up  not  only  of  nerves, 
mnfcles,  téc*  büt  a  great  number  of  líttle 
bones,  alJ  cnrioníly  jotnted  ínto  eacU 
otherj  whence  its  exiraordínary  flexi- 
biliíy,  which  enables  it  to  lay  bold  of  ad- 
jacent  bodíe?. 
Ltixatkn  of  ihs  Hand^  in  Rírgery,  The 
hand  ís  faid  ro  be  luxated  íbrwaid$,  ot- 
i  n w a rds f,  w h en  it  re rred e &  f ro  m  th e  m u  f- 
cles  that  bend  the  fin^rs  j  the  luxanon 
is  faid  to  be  backward,  when  it  depaits 
from  the  mu  fe  les  whích  extend  ihe  fin- 
gers  i  and  when  the  carpus  makes  a  tn- 
mour  nearthe  thumb,  and  a  cavity  near 
the  liitte  flnger,  the  luxation  is  faid  to  be 
outward. 

To  rednee  luxatíons  of  the  hand?  ít  muft 
be  fufiiciently  extended  by  twp  aíliftants  5 
one  of  whom  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  hand, 
and  the  otherof  the  humeros,  pullírigiri 
oppofrre  direclions  i  then  the  pai  t  of  ths 
haná  where  the  finas  is,  muft  be  placed 
on  a  fbt  rabie,  ihat  wfiatever  ftícks  out, 
nny  he  deprefled  by  the  furgeon,  and 
the  hand  reduced  into  its  natural  ítate, 
Hamd,  in  the  manege,  a  meaujre  of  four 
inchesj  or  of  a  dinched  ñl\y  by  whick 
the  height  of  a  horfe  ís  computed.  Thus» 
a  horíe  of  war  íhould  be  íixteen  hands 
higru 

Hand  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  diviíion  of  a 
fiorfe,  into  the  lore  and  hind  parís.  The 
partsof  the  fore-hand,  are  the  bead,  neck, 
and  fore-quarteis  j  and  thofe  of  the  hínd- 
liandj  inclüde  all  the  othsr  parts  of  his 
body. 

Hand  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  horfeman's 
hand.  Thus  rpear-hand,  or  fword-hand, 
is  the  horfeman^s  riglit-hand;  and  bridie- 
handj  ts  hís  íeft-hsnd.  And  as  the 
bridle  hand  gíves  mo'ion  to  the  bit,  and 
fe rv es  to  gníde  the  horíe  more  than  the 
other  helpSj  the  re  are  fe  v  eral  exprefílons 
whích  relate  to  it.  As,  this  horfemau 
has  no  hand,  that  is,  he  makes  ufe  o:  the 
bi  idle  unfeafonably,  and  does  not  know 
how  to  give  the  helps  of  the  hand  witli 
dne  nicety,  To  keep  a  horfe  upon'the 
hand,  is  to  fed  him  in  the  ftay  uppn  the 
■hand,  and  to  be  p repared  to  avoid  any 
furprifai  or  difappointment  from  the 
horfe.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  líe  or  te  reft 
■it pon.  the  hand,  that  uever  refufes,  hut 
PL'ways  obeys  the  hand,  A  good  heríc- 
o  Ñ  .  man 
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Aira  ought  to  have  a  light  hand  5  that 
is,  he  ought  to  feel  the  horfe  upon  hís 
ítitíé,  only  that  he  may  reíift  him  when  . 
he  attempts  lo  fiip  from  it  and  ipfléad  of 
cleaving  to  the  bridle,  he  fhould lower 
h,  as  foon  as  he  has  made  hís  refrita  rice: 
tifas  if  a  horfe,  through  Itts  eagernefsto 
go  forward,  p^efíss  too  much  u  pon  ihe 
íiand,  the  rider  ought,  at  certa in  tí  mes, 
toílackhis  han ri-,  and  at  other  times  to 
kccp  a  bard  hand,  tbat  he  may  difappoint 
the  horfe,  and  prevent  bis  preffing  con- 
tinually  upon  the  bit ;  and  thís  facítííy 
of  ílackening  and  fliffening  the  handj  is 
what  is  called  á  good  haríd,  A  horfe  ís 
fatd  to  forcé  the  hándj  when  he  does  not 
fear  tbe  bridle,  but  rnns  away  in  fpite  of 
the  horfe  man.  To  make  a  horfe  part 
from-  the  hand,  or  to  fuffer  him  to  ÍJip 
from  the  hand.,  is  to  put  on  at  ful]  fpeed, 
To  work  á  horfe  upon  the  hand,  is  to 
jnanage  him  bytbeeffecls  of  the  bridle, 
wíthout  any  other  helps,  except,  ti  pon 
©ccafion,  thole  of  the  calves  of  the  Jegs, 
To  make  a  horfe  ríght  upon  the  hand, 
and  free  in  the  ítay,  he  muft  be  taoght, 
by  degrees,  and  by  gentle  methods,  to 
ftnow  [he  hand  ;  the  borle  man  muft  turn 
hini,  or  change  hands7  ílop  hirn,  or  ma- 
iiage  wíth  dextcri  ty  the  pieifure  of  bis 
moiithj  fo  as  to  make  him  fuffer  chear- 
fully  and  freeíy  the  effecl:  of  tbe  bit,  wi  ib- 
ón t  refifting  or  refting  heavy  upon  the 
hand. 

'Hand-3áf»aow,  a  we  el- barro  w,  which 
is  in  grear  ole  in  fortifican on,  for  carry- 
ing  earth  from  one  place  to  anoiher,  and 
in  a  negé*  for  carryíng  bornbs  or  cannon- 
balls  along  the  trenches. 

Hand-_borow?  in  law.  booksj  afnrety,  or 
mano*!' pledge,  of  an  inferior  rank  5  as 
heE^-horow  íígnifies  a  chief  or  fu p error. 

Kan bread tUj  a  meafure'  of  three 
inch.es, 

HAND--CÜFF3,  an  inñrument  fcrmed  of 
two  circular  pieces  of  irou}  each  fixed  on 
a  hínge  on  tbe  ends  of  a  very  íhort  i  ron 
bar,  which  being  locked  over  the  wníts 
of  a  malefactor,  preven  ts  his  ufing  hís 
han  da. 

Han d-h aben d,  in   iaw-books,   a  thtef 

caught  with  the  ftolen  goods  about  him. 
Hand-hqOic,  an  iníhument  ufed  by  fmíths 

to  twílt  fq  uare  i  ron. 
Hand  screw,  an  inítrurnent  more  uíjually 

calJed  a  jack.    Sec  the  article  Jack. 
Hand  spikes,  Worfen  levers  ofed  at  fea 

to  traver.fe  the  ordnance,  or  to  turn  the 
.  windlafs  in  weíghíng  up  tbe  anchor,  &c. 

They  are  move  commodioua  than  i  roa 
5 
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crows,  beca  ufe  their  length  alíowsabtf, 
ter  poíze. 

HarmonkáL  HanDj  in  mu  fie,  a  ñame  gíVen 
to  the  antient  diagram.  See  OiAü¡iA},t 
The  re  a  fon  of  tbis  appellation 
Guido  Áreíme,  opon  inventing  the  not« 
ut>  ml.fa.fdja,  tiifp^fed  tfem n 
fitigersj  of  rhe  íiguí  e  of  a  hand  ilrttched 
our»  See  the  arriele  Note* 
He  thus  changed  the  Jetters  of  the  alpha- 
betj  which  ti II  that  time  ufed  to  expr^ 
the  notes  for  tbe  fe  íix  fyllable?,  taken 
out  of  the  6vft  ílrophe  oí  the  Hymn  oí 
St,  John  the  baptiít,  compofed  by  Paub 
Dioconus. 

Ut  qtieani  ¡axis  vz-fonar/  fibrb 
Mi- ra  gejlorum  ín-muli  tuorum, 
Sol-w  poliidi  l^bii  reaium} 

Sanéis  Johnms, 

Impfmm  o/HanDS,  the  ceremony  of  !ay* 
ing  the  hands  on  the  bead  of  a  periba  eo 
be  brda in e d#    S fíe  0 11  d  í  n  a t  i  o  n . 

HandSj  in  heraldryj  are  borne  in  cogf. 
ariríour  dexter  and  finifter,  tbat  hT  ügk 
^nd  leftj  expanded  oropen.  Thefe  are 
the  moít  neceífary  parts  of  tbe  human 
body,  as  they  ferve  to  expréfs  all  foits 
of  a  él  ion  s,  and  even  our  very  thonghts 
and  defigns  ;  thüa  jotning  of  hands  ís 
an  univerfal  token  of  friendíhipj  ad 
cíapping  of  hands  a  general  mark  of  áp* 
pí  a  u  fe.  - 

HANDLING,  among  cock-flgbter?,  fr^ 
ni  fies  the  meafurmg  the  girth  of  a  cock*j 
hody,  by  tbe  hands* 

HANGINGS,  tbe  Jiníngs  of  rbom/:,  vle. 
ther  made  of  paper,  arras,  or"  the.  lita. 

HANKWITEj  or  Hangwíte,  a  fin&i^ 
poied  for  hanging  a  felón  orthief,  with- 
out  due  courle  of  3aw3  or  for  fufrering 
him  to  e  fea  pe  out  of  legal  cuftody,  Thus 
to  be  quit  of  hangwiter  denotes  a  íree* 
dom  from  tbe  penalty  above-rnenboiieíl. 

KA.NOVER,  a  ciry  of  Germany,  in  tk 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony^  and  dukedoiíi 
ofBrunfwiCj  fituated  on  tbe  rl ver  Leina, 
thirty-Bx  miles  weíl  of  Brunfwic :  itis 
the  capital  of  his  britanníc  majdly  s  ger- 
man  dominions^  íitnated  ta  eaít  long* 
9o  4$\  nórth  lat,  5?.^  31'. 

HANPERj  Hanafer-j  or  HampeR,  ait 
office  of  the  chancery,  anfwering  to  tlie 
fiícus  of  the  Romans*  , 

CUrk  bf  the  Kan  per,  or  HamPER«  S« 
the  article  Clerk., 

HANSE,  or  Han&3  a  eompany  of  mer- 
chants  united  for  the  promoción  and  & 
v  ama  ge  of  trade, 

Hanse-townSj  port-tqwns  of  Gcrmar^ 
of  which  Lubec  and  Hamburgh  vv^« 
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fhe  chief-    They  were  formerTy  all  óf  pínefs,  fo  tbat  no  poíhble  ,poínt  can  ht 

Yhem  imperial   citíeSj   coiifederatéd  for  aíllgned  in  any  period  of  bis  exiftence  ih 

theír  mutual  defeuce3  and  the  proteclion  which  he  is  perft&ly  happy  j  that  is,  ío 
of  tbeir  trade,                                       ,     íl  ppy  as  to  exelude  higher  degjees  oF 

ILJ\Pj  in  ^  Jegal  fcnfc,  fignifíesto  catcb  the  happínefs.     All  hk  perfección  is  only 

runt»  vvbeve  partiíion  is  made  between  compara  ti  ve.    a.  It  appears  that  many 

two  pareen ersj  and  mote  íand  is  alíowed  tliings  muft  eonfpire   to  complete  the 

iQ  ptíe  tban  tne  other,  and  ftie  who  has  happinefs  of  íb  variable  a  crea lu re  as 

moft  of  the  land  charges  it  to  the  othtr,  marr,  fubject  to  fomany  wauts,  and  íuf~ 

wlio  haps  the  rent,  Oeptíble  of  fuco  difieren t  pleafures.  3, 

HAPPÍ^ESS,  among-  philofqihers,  con-  As  his  eapacities  of  pléafuré  cannot  be 

fifts  in  the  enjoyment  nat  only  of  the  all  gratífied  at  the  fame  time,  and  muü 

goods  of  the  body3  as  hsalth,  ftrength,  ofteri  interfere  wíth  eaeh  otberJri  fuc> 

íliatuefs,  deceney,         but  alfo  of  the  a  precarious  and  fleetíng  Rute  as  human 

more  re  fin  ed  goods  of  the  mind,  as  know-  líre,  or  be  frequently  difappoinrcd.,  per- 

Jfige,  memoiy,  tafte,  and  efpecíalty  tl;e  fe  el  happinefsj  i.  <?■  the  undifturhed  en- 

moral  vírtuesj  magnanimjty,  for  tí  tu  de,  joymentof  the  le  ve  ral  pleafures  cí  which 

benevalence,  &c,  we  are  capable,  is  unattainable  in  oyir 

llaman  happmefs»  in  the  prefertt  ftate  of  prefent  ftate.    4.  That  fíate  is  moHIy 

things>  tonfifts  of  man  y  feparate  and  little  to  be  fought  after,  in  which  the  fe  weft 

jívulets,  which  muft  often  be  left  dry  in  competitions  and    dif¿jppointment&  caá 

the  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of  human  happen,  which  leaft  of  ajj  impairs  any 

atruirsj  yet  the  main  ítream^  wiih  which  íéníé  of  pleafure,  and  opens  an  unex- 

ttiefe  leCTer  ones  gen&rally  communicate,  haúfted  fource  of  the  inoft  refined  and 

¿ows  from  withínt  from  the  heart  of  lafting  enjoyments.    5,  That  liate  whick 

man  i  and,  íf  thta  be  found  and  clear,  is  attended  wíth  all  thofe  advantages,  is 

jrappiiiefs  will  roll  on  tbough  lífe  wtth  a  ftate  or  cdiirfé  of  vtrtw*    6,  There- 

a  íhong  and  equal  current,    Many  of  fore,  a  fíate  of  virtue,  in  which  the  moral 

tbe  inferior  goods  tbac  tnter  tbe  account  goods  of  the  mind  are  attainedj  is  the 

of -happmefsj  as  health,  fame,  fortune,  happieft  ííate. 

and  tbe  líke,  are  often  cven  after  our  ut-  Haram,  in  the  Tarjciíh  feragíio*    See  Üte 

mofteare  unattainable,  or  at  leaft:  pre»  ai  title  Sfraglio^ 

caríousi  ít  is  tberefore  of  theiitmoñ  con-  a  ípeech  made  by  ora» 

feqtiebcé  to  be  preparad  againíl  the  want  tor  in  publtc, 

or  lefs  of  thtm,  by  having  our  defires  It  ís  frcqnently  ufed  for  a  too  pompous 

moderatedj  and  our  pafllons  nndef  due  and  prolix  declamatíon. 

commaíid,    And,  lot  k  be  ramembered,  HARBíNGER,  an  officer  üf  the  king'a 

that  ít  is  not  only  of  great  importance  to  houíhoJci,   havrng  four  yeomen  ^nder 

<'ii  cafe  and  lecurity  againft  i¡\f  hut  one  birn,  w-Uo  ride  a  day's  jouiney  befo  re 

tf  tbe  hígbeft  improvements  of  virtue,  the  cetm,  when  Ít  travetsj  to  provide 

to  cotitemn  what  is  tbus  unattainable  and  lodgíng^  &c. 

precanous,  to  contemn  tbofe  tbings  tbe  HARBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Leicefter- 

coiitempt  of  which  is  truly  great  and  be-  íliii  e,  thit  teen  miles  fouth*eañ  of  Leiceí^ 

roic,  and  lo  place  our  ha ppinefs  ehiefly  ter  :  weíl  long»  j*,  nonh .  laf»  53*  26'. 

in  thofe  virtuous  ex  ere  i  fes  and  affeéiíons  HARBOUR,  a  place  where  ÍUEps  may  ride 

whkh  áriíe  from  a  puré  and  wtli  dífpofed  ¿ate  at  anchor,  ehiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking 

niinrfj  an  happinels  which  no  condítíon  of  tbofe  fecored  by  a  boom  and  chain, 

in  life  can  exclude,  no  change  of  fortune  ancj  ftuniíhed  with  a  mole.    See  tbe  ar- 

íiuemipt  or  deííroy*    Tbis  will  arm  and  ticles  Boom,  Chain,  and  MoÍe, 

tüitify  tbe   mind   agaínít  thofe  painsf  Ey  many  aels  or  parliament,  perfons 

which  refult  to  the  generality  of  man-  cafting  and  unladíng  baÜan\  rubbifli,  or 

kind,  from  tbe  contra ry  evíls,  the  like,  in  any  barboUrorhaven,  forfeit^L 

Henee  ít  is  tvident,  i,  That  the  happínefs  HARBOURING,    among  fportfmen,  is 

of  fuch  a  creatüre  as  man,  can  never  be  faid  of  a  hart  that  goes  to  reír  :  henee  to 

at  a  ítand,  or  continué  a  íixed  invariable  nnharbonv  a.  deér,  is  to  dillodpe  bim* 

tbing,   llk  finñe  nature,  Jet  it  rife  ever  HARBURGH,  a  port  town  of  Germany, 

fo  liigh,  admits  ftÜl  hrgberdegrees  in  im-  in  the  cuele  ofLower  Saxony,  ^nddutcíy 

provements  and  perltclion.     And  bis  of  Lunenborg,  íiruated  on  the  ríver  Elbe¥ 

progrefíion  in  improvements  or  virtue,  aU  opptifite  to  Hamburg  :  eaft  longkude  9* 

^ays  makes  way  fg^-  a  progresión  iñ  hap-  north  lütílude  53o  57', 

HAR* 
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HAR'COüRT,  a  town  of  France,  ¡n  the. 
prov i n c e  of  Marinan  d y  ,  twen t y- th ree 
míles  iDVvih-wefi:  of  Rouen.  ■» 

HARDENING,  the  gjving  a  greater  de- 
gree  of  hardnefs  to  b odies  than  ihey  had 
hefore,  Ste  the  artteie  Hak.dk  ess, 
The  re  are  fe  ve  ral  ways  of  barde  ning  i  ron" 
and  íleel?  as  by  hammering  them,  quen ch- 
in g  thenij  wben  hot^  in  cold  water,  cafe- 
baidenm^,  &c* 

To  barden  engliíh  and  fwedifh  Artel,  be- 
F  mg  heated  pittíy  hot,  it  is  fuddenly 
plunged  in  water  ¿  but  ípaniJh  and  ven  i  ce 
fíeel  requires  only  a  blood-red  heat,  be- 
fo re  it  is  quenched  in  ihe  water:  fome- 
times  the  Iteel  is  rubbed  wíth  a  woollen 
rag,  dipt  in  a  mixture  oí  powdered  Ín- 
digo and  fallad  oil,  yvhíle  it  is  heating, 
a  11  ti  afterwai  ds  Jet  cool  of  itfelf* 
,G?/¿'Hardening  is  performed  after  the 
{oUovj'íng  mínner  :  take  cow-hoi  n  pe 
hoof,  dry  it  well  in  an  oven  ¡  pound  ít 
to  powder;  put  as  much  bay-íalt  as  of 
■ibis  powder  ínto  líale  uriñe,  or  white- 
winc  vtnegar,  and  mix  them  well  to- 
gether ;  ib  en  cover  the  i  ron  or  fléel  witti 
this  mixture,  and  wrap  it  up  in  loam  or 
píate- iron,  fo  ibat  the  mixture  may  touch 
every  part  of  ihe  work  ;  then  put  itinto 
ihe  fire,  and  blow  the  caals  ti  11  the  whole 
lump  has  a  blood*rtd  heat,  hut  no  higher, 
and  thei}  take  i t  out  and  quench  it* 
H ARDER WICKj  a  town  Df  Guelder- 
land,  in  the  United  Netherlands,  twenty^ 
tbree  miies  ncnh-weft  of  Zutphen  ¡  eait 
lonpt  50  ¡c't  north  lat  51&0  35'. 
liARDNESS,  in  pbyñology,  that  quality 
jn'bodies  whereby  theír  parts  cohere 
ñrmly  together,  fo  as  not  to  gfve  way  to 
a n  y  external  í m p u  1  fe,  n or  y  i dd  inwards> 
without  hreaking* 

In  íhis  fenfe  hardnefs  coincides  with 
wbat  on  other  uccaíions  we  c?.U  fiminefSj 
in  oppcfition  to  íoftnefs  and  fluidíty. 
Y  rom  that  fpecics  of  attrüttion  called  en- 
.  Wfiüflj  it  is  eafy  to  aecount  for  the  dif- 
.  férent  deg rees  of  Iiardnefs  in  iiodieí ; 
t!iofe  wboie  conílitbent  paiticks  aie  fíat 
ói"  íqtiare,  and  io  ii'uaíed  as  10  touch  in 
many  poinííj  wili.be  barj^  tboíe  pankles 
wlucb  are  more  ronndj  and  íouch  in 
féwér  pointSj  will  coríftitute  a  íofter'body  ; 
ihofe  whjch  are  fphejrical,  or  nearty  of 
tisat  ñ£:urij?  wiJI  forjnri  a  ^uíd*  See  tbe 
aitic^H  Af TRACCION  rjuÍ  CCHPííON. 
Eut  nqíihíng  cun  conduce  more  to  ex- 
pía in  t':.e  n ature  of  ihis  doiSlríne,  than  the 
folíov/íng  gafíage  of  Sír  Ifsac  IC^víon. 
íf  The  .^arts  oíVa,ÍI  bcirsogeneal  bu  di  es, 
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fays  be,  whkh  fully  touch  one  anot3]íF 
ftic>  tog^her  ■  very  ftrongly.    And  (¿ 
expíaining  bow  ibis  may  be,  íome  have  ■ 
inven  tea  hooked  atóms,  which  h  begging 
the  queftion  }   and  otbers  tell  \is,  that 
bodie¿  are  glued  together  by  reft,  that 41 
by  an  áccüít  oualíty,  or  rather  by  no. 
tbing  i  and  oEheis,  that  they  ftick  tope 
tber  by  con  ¡p¡  ring  jüptiotis^  that  ís,  by 
rtlatíve  reft  among  tbemfelves,   I  ^ 
rather  iníer  írom  thtii  cobtlíojij  that  theEr 
particks  attruct  one  another  by  forne 
forcé,  4  which  in  ijn  media  te  conlaft,  ij 
exceeding   ftrong  \   ar  ímall  diftautefj 
perfovms  many  cjvemicál  opera  ti  en  p,  and 
reaches  not  far  írom  the  particles  witli 
any  fenfihle  tfttc\.    A3I  bodieí  feem  to 
be  compoítfd  of  bard  pai  tícles  :  eren  Üie 
raya  of  light  feem  to  hp  hard  l'OLiíe^  irrd 
íherefore  bar d  neis  may  be  reckond  tbe 
property  of  all  incompounded  matterj 
for  all  bodíes,  fo  far  as  txperience  reackr} 
are  either  hard,  or  may  be  bardened, 
Now  if  eompound  bodits  are  fo  hard  ai 
ve  find  fome  of  tbem  to  be,  and  ytt  aií 
very  porous,  and  confié  pf  parís  v.liích 
are  only  la  id  togeiber,  the  fimple  pañi- 
cíes  which  are  voúl  of  por  es,  and  were 
never  yet  divided,  niuít  be  rnoch  haíder- 
For  fuch  hard  particlti  beitig  heapednp 
together,  can  fea rce  e ver  touch  one  ano» 
iher  in  more  than  a  few  points,  and  th-exe- 
fore  muít  be  feparabSe  by  a  much  Mí 
forcé  thah  is  requífHe  to  break  a  falid 
par  tic  le  where  parts  touch  in  all  ihe  ípace 
between  them,  without  any  pores  or  in-- 
terlHces  to  weaken  the  ir  cohefioiu  Ad 
liow  fuch  very  hard  parlicles,  which  ¿a 
only  íaíd  together,  and  touch  only  ¡na 
"  few  poíntí,  can  ll i ck  together,  aatl  that 
fo  firmly  as  they  do,  wiiheut  the  afíilV 
anee  of  fomething  which  caufes  diem  U 
be  attraíled,  or  prtíTed  tuvvai\U  onc  an^ 
ther  is  very  diflicult  to  coticeite*1' 
There  are  fe  vera  1  ways,  fays  Mr. 
wbereby  a  büdy  may  be:  put  into  a  [«: 
tuiepropar  to  make  it  hard,  thcugh  fr r 
the  moft  part  one  of  them  is  not  eropty' 
ed  a  part,  but  two  or  more  in  conjuno 
tion.   The  fifíl  and  chiefelt  of  (befe  ^ 
to  be  the  fitnefs  and  íliapes  of  the  com- 
pon en  t  partióles  to  falten  them  ro  earl 
oiher,  as  if  fome  were  figured  Y\kt  \k 
handles  of  buckets,  and  others  likc tte 
books  empíoyed  to  draw  them  i  íoM 
Jíke  bmtons,  oihers  Üke  loops j  te' 
Jike  male,  otbers  like  femaje  fere^sj  « 
as  if  many  together  were  fo  yaripuflf 
branched;  that  tkir  parts  msy  be  'm* 
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sítjven  une  with  another,  and  not  prove 
eaíiSy  feparable :  tbn&  only,  by  íwifting 
thread&  together,  they  are  fo  well  faftened 
iootie  another  as  to  conftítute  a  cable, 
vtWh  i*  not  tc"  be  broken  wíthout  a  vaft 
forcé-    See  the  article  Atom, 
£nd     numerous  may  be  the  correfpon- 
¿ent  figures  fit  to  faften  bodíes  to  one 
anotber,  that  it  is  very  poíTible  for  two 
fhiids,  upo"  their  con junáion,  to  intan- 
de  their  parts,  and  thereby  acquire  fhch 
|  qew  texture,  that  they  cannot  difíbci- 
ate  1  he  míe]  ves,  ñor  flow  aíter  the  man- 
per  ¿f  iiqnOFS,  btit  remaín  conneíted  and 
uaa&Ive,  as  to  become  one  i  n  ti  re  hard 
bady.    See  tlie  article  Freezing . 
HARjjs*  or  Huras,  the  coarfer  part  of 
hemp  o.r.flax,  feparated  from  the  fine* 
See  the  articles  Hemp  and  Fla>:. 
HAUEjIn  zootogy,  an  animal  of  thelepus 
kindj  diftinguifhed  by  its  abrupt  tai), 
m\  black  eyes,     ít  greatly  refembles 
the  í-abbit,  but  h  larger,  and  fomewhat 
longer,  ín  proportion  to  its  thicknefs  ;  " 
and  its  ears  are  remarkably  long»  being 
bímp  (tt  a  polition  to  receive  the  leaít 
found,  and  inoveable  with  furpnfiíigeafe. 
See  píate  CXXVL  fig,  f, 
The  haré  is  a  beaíf  of  venery,  or  of  the 
foreft,  but  pcculiarly  fo  termed  ín  the  ■ 
fecond  year  of  ber  age.    There  are  reck- 
oned  foür  forts  of  them,  from  ihe  place 
of  their  abode  j  fome  li ve  in  the  inoun- 
taín^j  fome  in  the  ficlds,  fome  in  maríhes, 
and  fome  wander  about  every  yíheré, 
The  mountaín  bares  are  the  fwifteftj  "the 
field  hares  are  not  fo  nimble,  andthofe 
of  the  maiflies  are  the  íloweft  \  but  the 
winderirjg  ha  res  are  the  moít  dangerous 
to  folfow,  for  they  are  cunníng  in  the 
way s  and  ma  zes  of  t  he  fiel  d  s ,  and  fcrio w- 
ing the  neareft  ways,  nm  up  thehills  and 
bcks,  to  the  cpnfufion  ofthedogs,  and 
the  dírcourágement  of  the  ImnterSi  See 
tlie  anide  Huütíng. 
•Hare-up,  labúim  lepormum,  i n  fu rgery , 

See  the  article  LiP. 
Hare's  ears,  buphurunh  in  botany,  See 

the  árdele  BupLEUrtjm. 
Hake's  lettuce,   a   ñame  fomctlmes 

given  to  the  fonchns,  or  íW-rhiftle. 
Hare-strong,  the  fame  with  peuceda- 

mrm.  or  hog's  f en  fie], 
HARFLEUR,  a  port-town  of  Fj  ranee,  m 
the  province  of  Normandy,  filuated  near 
tbemouth  of  the  Seyne,1  four  miles  weft 
oj'Havre  de  Grace  :  eaft  long.  i$fj  ítorth 
lar.  49^  30'. 
HAKLQTj  fif  Hiiríot,  in  hwt  a  due  be- 
longirjg  to  a  lord  at  the  death  of  hts  te- 
Ntj  ccnfifting  of  the  hzí  beaít,  eíther 
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horfe,  ox,  or  cow,  whicli  he  had  at  the 
time  of  bis  death;  and  in  íbine.  manors, 
the  beft  goodsa  piece  of  píate,  ©V,  are 
called  hariots.  : 

There  is  both  hanot-fervice,  and  hariot- 
cuílom:  when  a  tenant  holds  by  fervice 
to  pay  a  haríot  at  bis  deceafe,  whicb  is 
expreísly  referved  in  the  deed  of  feofmént, 
this  is  a  harior  fervice  j  and  where  haríot 
ha  ve  been  cuíiomarily  paid  tíms  out  of 
rnind,  affer  the  death  of  a  tenant  for  Hfe* 
t\ns  ís  termed  hariot-cuftom.  Forhariot- 
fervice,  the  lord  may  di  lira  in  any  beaft 
belonging  to  the  tenant,  that  is  on  the 
land*    For  haríot- cu  ítom,  the  lord  is  to 
fetfe  and  not  díílrain  j  but  be  may  feife 
the  beft  beaft  that  belonged  to  the  tenant, 
tho*  it  be  put  of  the  manor,  or  in  the 
king's  highvvay,  becaufe  he  claims  jt  as 
bis  proper  goods  by  the  death  of  his 
tenant,    Nevertbelen¡,  wberé  a  woman 
marries  and  dies,  the  lord  /hall  ha  ve  no 
hariot  -  cuflom,    becaufe  a  feme-covert 
has  no  goods  to  pay  as  a  hadot. 
H&RLEBECK,  a  town  of  the  auíírlan 
JSSetherlandsj  in  the  province  of  Flanders, 
íituated  on  the  riverLy?,  íix  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Comtray  :  eaft  long*  30  15^  north 
lat.  50o  50'»  . 
H  ARLEQUIN,  a  bufFoon  or  merry-an- 
drew  5  but  is  now  ufed  for  a  perfon  of 
extra  ordinary  agílifyj  dieíTed  in  party- 
•  coloured  cloaths,  the  principal  charafter 
in  a  pantomime  entertainment4    See  the 
article  PaNTOMI  ME# 
HAR  LES  TON,  a  market-town  of  Nor- 
folk,   íituated  on  the  nver  Waveney, 
.  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Norwich  :  eaít 
long,  north  Jat.  53o  ^.5', 

H  ARLINGEN,  a  port-town  ot  the  United 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  weft 
Friefland,  íituated  on  the  Germán  fea ; 
eaft  longitnde  50  2.0' ,   north  latitude 

HARLOT,  a  whore,  or  one  that  proftí- 
tutes  her  body  for  hire.  The  fe  are  lia- 
ble  to  be  committed  to  prifon,  and  kept 
to  hard  labour,  For  the  puniíhment  of 
thofe  whp  keep  and  encertain  them,  fee 
the  article  EaWDY-  HOUSE. 

HARLOW,  a  market-town  of  Eífrx,  íitu- 
ated fifteen  miles  weft  of  Chelmsfoid  : 
eaft  long.  6',  north  lat.  51°  45'. 

HARMONIA,  Harmony,  in  mulle,  See 
tbe  article  Haemo n y* 

Harmonía,  in  anatomy,  afpeciesof  arti- 
ctdatíon,  being  a  ktnd  of  íymphyíis  In- 
tended  for  abloiüte  refr,    See  the  article 

AR.TICULATION. 

HARMONICA,  harmonjcs,  among 
mufidansv  See  the  ankkHAUMONics, 
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hSRMONIC AL,  fomethin^  belonging  to 
harmony,    See  the  article  Harmony. 

HARMONIC  AL  ARlTHMHTlCj  that  part  of 

aHthmetíc  which  confiders  muhcal  inter- 
vals,  exprefled  by  numbers,  in  order  to 
qur  finding  their  mutual  re  Icticas,  eom - 
pofitions  and  refolutions, 

HaRMÓnicai  compositiosíj  in  a  gene* 
ral  feníe,  indultas  both  harmony  and 
melo^y,  ¿.  e*  of.  mufic  or  fongs,  both  ín 
a  finglt;  part,  and  ín  feveral  parís. 
In  ¡ts  more  proper  and  iimited  fenfe,  har- 
inonical  cotnpofiriün  is  reftrained  to  ihat 
of  harmony  -t  and  may  be  defmed  the 
art  of  díí'pofing  and  concerting  fe  v  eral 
fingle  parts  togetberj  Ib  as  to  make  one 
¿greeabie  whole.  S¿e  HarmO^y,  Com- 
position,  and  Counter  point> 

Harmónicas  división,  in  muñe,  .See 
the  artical  División. 

Harmónica!  ínterval,  ín  rríulic,  de* 
notes  the  dirference  pf  two  fornida,  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  in  con- 
ib  nance  or  fuccefíion  5  and  are,  there- 
íore,  the  íame  with  concord.  See  the  ar- 
tilles CONCORD  and  ÍNTER  VAL, 

Baiimonical  froportion.  See  the  ar- 
ticte  Proporciona 

II armo Nic AL  series,  z  feries  of  many 
numbers  in  continua!  harmónica  I  pro- 
portion,  Thu&  if  there  are  four  or  more 
numbers,  of  which  every  tbree  ini me- 
dia le  terms  are  harmónica!,  the  whole 
wíll  make  an  "harmónica!  feries  í  Jbch  h 
30  :  io  :  15:13  r  lo,  Or,  i  f  every  four 
terms  .immedjately  next  each  other  are 
harmónica),  it  is  alio  a  conrinual  har- 
mónica! feries,  but  of  another  ípecíes,  as 
3,  4,  ó,  9,  iS,  36, 

Harmonical  sounds,  an  appellation 
givtn,  by  Mr,  Sauveur,  10  futrí  founds 
as  always  maké  a  determínate  number 
of  vibrations,  in  the  lime  that  one  of 
the  fundamentáis,  to  which  they  are  re- 
ferred,  inakes  one  vibra  don. 
Hmnonical  founds  are  produeed  by  the 
parts  of  chords,  &c,  which  vibra  te  a 
certain  number  of  rimes,  while  the  whole 
chord  víbrales  once, 

The  relaiions  of  founds  bao*  onJy  be  en 
confidered  in  che  feries  of  numbers,  lia, 
3:3,  3:4,  4  :  5,  éffi  which  produced 
■  the  intcrvals  called  oftave,  fifth,  fourih, 
thúd,  &cm  Mr.  Sauveur  firít  confidered 
them  in  the  natural  feries,  1  y  ¡i,  3*  4,  5* 
£>¿r,  and  exammed  the  rdations  of  founds 
arifing  therefrom*  The  refuit  is,  th^t 
the  firft  interval,  1  1  3,  is  an  ocla  ve  5  the 
fecoíid,  1  :  3,  a  twelftb  \  the  third,  t  :  4, 
a  íxfteeaih,  or  doubie  oítave  3  the  founh, 
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i  :  5,  a  fcventeenth  5  the  fifth,  - 
nlneteenthj  &c. 

This  new  corjííderation  of  the  reJarions 
o f  founds,  is  more  natural  than  iheo-IJ 
one  i  and  is^  in  effea,  all  íhe  múfic  |aí 
namre  m^kes  without  thé  aífiftance  oFan 
See  the  artides  Choro,  Oroan  &c 
HARMONIOS,  harmonkay  thát  ¡part  'of 
mu  lie  w  h  ich  coníid  ered  the  dirTer  en  ce  5  and 
proportions  of  founds^  wtth  refpea  i0 
acute  and  grave  ¡  in  contradiíttnfiion  ta 
lythmtca  and  métrica» 
The  harmonios  is  the  oniy  part  of  the  an< 
tieiit  m u (i c  w hcVeo f  we  h av e  any  tal Er- 
able  account,    Accordjng  to  Mr,  khU 
Cülm,  the  doftrine  of  harmónica  was  re- 
doced  into  Ttven  parts,  ^  of  íbünilf, 
of  ihtervals,  of  Fy ítems,  of  tbe  gentr3r 
of  the  tones  or  mtdes,  of  mutation,  arj 
of  the  melopceia.  See  the  arricies  Sovnd, 
Interval,  &c* 
H  ARMON  V,  ftpjKLVt*,  in  mu  fie ,  the  aeree, 
able  refukj  or  unión  t  of  fe  vera)  mufical 
íbimds,  heard  at  one  and  tbe  fame  timij 
or  ttia  mixture  of  dívers  founds,  which  ed 
gether  have  an  efTe6V  agreeable  ta  the  ear, 
See  the  arricie  Sound, 
As  a  continued  íucctflion  of  imifical 
founds  produces  meíody,  ib  does  a  con» 
tinued  combination  of  tliete  produce  bar- 
mony*   See  che  article  Melody, 
Among  the  antients,  however,  as  alfa 
fometimes  among  the  moderns,  harroon| 
ís  ufed  in  the  fl¡i¿c  feníe  of  confonanc^ 
and  is  equívalent  to  fyinphony  j  and  con* 
con!  and  harmony  do  in  reality  fignify 
the  fame  thing,  though  cu  lio m  has  tnadi 
a  little  difFerence  between  them,    S^e  tbe 
anieles  Sympeony,  &'c1 
Tiie  antient?,  fays  Mr.  Makolm,  feem 
to  have  been  entíiely  nnacquainEtd  wjih 
harmony,  the  fbuí  of  modern  mufic i  in 
alj  their  explícations  of  the  nielo paeia, 
they  úy  nota  word  of  concett,  or  ih 
harmony  of  parts.    We  have  inftajioes, 
indeed,  continúes  that  aulhor,  of  their 
joining  féveral  volees  or  inítruinents  in 
coníbnance.j  but  then  thefe  voices  andin- 
ftruments  are  not  fo  joined  as  that, each 
had  a  diíriníf  and  proper  meiody,  and  fo 
tnade  a  fucceílion  of  varíous  concords; 
but  were  either  unifons  or  o  claves  in  every 
note  \  ánd  fo  all  performed  the  lame  in- 
dividual melody,  and  fo  conítituted  one 
fong, 

When  the  parts  díffer  not  in  the  ten  [ion  of 
the  whole,  butin  the  difieren t  relauoiis  nf 
tbe  fucceffiveiiotes,ítÍs this  that .conflífti'65  . 
The  modern  artof  hai  rrrony.  See  MuSiC 
To  uuderftand  the  nature,  má  dfr«r- 
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;ne  ibe  number  and  preference  of  liar- 
moníés»  it  h  to  be  conddered,  tbat  in  eve- 
ry  coiripuimd  Tound,  where  there  are  not 
more  than  thiee  fimple  ones,  there  are 
ihrce  kinds  of  relatíons,  <vm*  primary 
relatíoti  oíevery  fimple  found  to  the  fun- 
damental or  graveft,  whéreby  the}'  ni  ke 
diíferent  degrees  of  concord  with  ir  $  the 
niiifuál  relaEíons  of  the  acate  founds  each 
with  the  other,  wbereby  they  mix  coo- 
Coi¿  oí  dijfcoid  ínto  the  coropourid  ;  and 
ll¿  fecondary  relation  of  the  whole, 
whereby  alJ  the  terms  uní  te  their  vi- 
bratiorss,  and  coincide  more  or  Jefs  fre- 
auently, 

Suppofc  four  founds  A,  B,  C,  D,  wbere- 
qf  A  is  the  grave  ft,  B  the  next,  then 
C,  and  D  the  acuteft,  Heve  A  h  the 
fundamental,  and  the  relatíons  of  B,  C, 
and  D  are  primary  relations  :  fo  if  B  be 
a  third  greater  above  A,  that  primary 
relation  is  4  to  5  \  afld  íf  C  fie  a  fifth  to 
A,  that  primary  relation  ís  %  to  3  ;  and 
if  D  be  an  oélave  to  A,  that  is  I  to  %. 
For  the  mutual  relations  of  the  acute 
terms  B,  C,  D,  they  are  bad  by  taking 
theír  primary  relatioos  to  the  fundameh- 
tói,  and  fubtracling  eath  leíTer  from  each 
grífate  r  1  thus  B  to  C  is  5  to  6,  a  third 
leíTer ;  B  to  D,  5  to  8,  a  fbcth  MTerr6?r. 
Lalily,  to  ñnd  the  fecondary  relation  of 
tite  whole,  feek  the  leaít  common  divi- 
depd  toall  the  leíTer  terms  or  numbers  of 
the  primary  relations,  i.  e>  «he  leaft  mim- 
ber  that  will  be  dívided  by  each  of  them 
cjcaclly,  this  is  the  thing  íbughr,  and 
fliewa  that  all  the  (imple  íbunds  coincide 
aiierfo  man  y  vibratbns  of  the  fundamen- 
tal as  the  number  expreíTe?. 
So  ía  the  precedíng  ex  a  ni  pie,  the  ltífer 
teíms  of  the  three  primary  relations  are 
4,  a,  i,  whofe  leaft  common  dividend  is 
4f  confequently  at  every  fourtb  vibra- 
Hon  oí  the  fundamental*  the- wbole  mil 
coincide. 

Tiie  proper  ingrediente  of  harmony  are 
concord s  ¡  and  all  difcordE,  at  leaft  In 
the  primary  and  mutual  relations,  are 
abfbliítely  forbi  dden.  It  h  true,  diíirords 
are  ufed  in  mufic,  but  not  of  them  fe)  ves 
fmpK'j  but  only  to  ftt  offthe  concorda  by 
their  contraft  and  oppofition.  Henee, 
any  number  of  concords  bein^  propoícd 
to  It.ind  En  primary  relatloos  wíth  a  com- 
mon fundamental,  we  dífcover  whetber 
no  they  conílitute  perftcl  barmonv, 
by  findíng  their.  mutual  relations  ;  th.us, 
íoppofe  the  foilowing  concord  or  prima- 
fj!  rdations,  ^  the  greater  tbird,  Mib, 
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and  o£bave  g¡ven?  theír  mutual  relation» 
are  all  concord,  and  therefere  may  íUnd 
in  harmony  ;  for  tlie  greater  third  and 
fifth  are  to  one  another  as  5  to  6,  a  leíTer 
third  5  the  gieater  third  and  o¿táve,  as- 5 
to  %t  íi  leífer  hxih  5  and  ihe  fifth  and  oc- 
tave, as  3  to  4,  a  fourtb.  But  if  fourtb, 
fifth,  and  ocla  ve  be  propeted,  it  is  evi- 
dent  they  can  not  ftand  in  harmony,  by 
reafon  b^tween  the  fourth  and  fifth  there 
ís  a  difeord^  the  ratio  S   to  9, 

Ágain,  íbppoíing  any  number  of  founds 
wbich  are  concord  each  ro  the  next,  frora 
the  loweft  to  the  higbeft  ¡  to  know  if  they 
can  ftand  in  harmony,  we  muít  find  the 
primary  and  all  the  mutual  relations, 
whích  muii  be  all  concord  :  thm  the  fot- 
lowi  ng  ones  can  not 3  <viz,  4,  6,  (js  by 
reafon  4  to  g  is  a  difeord, 
The  perfección  of  has  monies  depsnds  on 
all  the  three  relations,  it  is  not  the  béíí 
primary  relation  that  makes  the  beft 
harmony  j  for  then  a  foU'rih  and  a 
fifrh  muít  be  betrer  than  a  fourth  and 
a  fixth,  wbéreas  íhe  ñrñ  twojcarmbt 
ftand  together,  beca  ufe  of  the  diícord 
oí  tbc  mutual  relation.  Ñor  doe$  the 
beíb  fecondary  relation  carry  it  \  for  therr 
wou2d  a  fourtb  and  a  fifth,  whofe 
fecondary  relation,  wíth  one  commoi* 
fundamental,  h  6,  be  better  than  a 
third  and  fifth,  whofe  fecondary  relation 
is  10  1  but  here  alfo  the  pro  erence  is  due 
to  the  better  mutual  relation?»  índeed,,, 
thé  mutual  rélátiohs  depend  on  the  prim- 
ary, tiiough  not  fo  as  that  the  heft  prim- 
ary fliall  always  produce  the  beíl  mutual 
reíaliohs,  Hbwever,  the  piimary  reía- 
tíons  are  of  the  moft  importante  ;  ancí^ 
togetber  wíth  the  fecondary,  a  fiord  us 
the  foilowing  rule  for  determíning  the 
preference  of  harmonies,  <t&,  comp^ring 
twoharmoníestogether  tbat  ha  ve  an  equaí 
number  of  terms,  that  which  has  the  btft 
piimary  and  fecondary  relaitons,  is  tS?e 
moft  perfecl.  But  in  cafes  where  the 
advantage  lies  in  the  primary  feíatíon  cf 
the  one,.  and  in  the  fecondary'of  the  other, 
we  have  no  certa  i  n  rule  \  the  primarj/are 
ce  r ta  i  n  1  y  t  h  e  m  o  ft  co  n  fide  r  a  ble ,  bu  t  h  o  w 
the  adpntage  in  thefe  ought  to  be  pro- 
per  tioned  to  the  diíkdvííníage  of  the 
other,  or  vice  v&faf  we  know  not ;  ib 
t  h  at  a  we  1 1-  tu  n  e  d  ea  r  m  u  í t  be  tb  l  1  a  ft  1  e- 
foj  t  in  ihefe  cafes. 

Harmony  is  dívided. fnto  fimpíe  and  com- 
pon rtd, 

Stmpl& HáR'MÓ eí  X  ¡s  that  ín  which  there  ís 
no  cóitcord  to  the  funda  mental  above  an 
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oStave*  The  ingredients  of  fimple  har- 
üiL>ny  are  the.  feven  original  fimple  con- 
corda,, of  which  there  can  be  huí  eighteen 


different  combinations  that  are  harmony.- 
which  are  gived  in  the  foHowing  fabte 
from  Mr,  Malcoim, 


T  ABLÉ  of  Simple  Harmonies. 
Secondary  Rektions.  Secondary  Relations. 


FittLi  o¿Uve 
Fourth  ocla  ve 

Sixth  greater  oftave 
Third  greater  oclave 
Third  lefs  ocla  ve 
Sixth  lefs  octave 


third  greater  htth 
tbírd  lefs  fifth 
Fourth         íixth  greater 
third  greater  íixth  greater 
third  lefs      íixth  lefs 
fourth  íixth  lefs 


third  greater  firth  obtm 
third  lefs       fifth  ocla  ve 

fourth  íixth  greater  o&m 

third  greater  íixth  greater  oÉhve 
ihird  Jefs  íixth  lefs  oftavt 
fourth  fixth  lefs  c¿lave 


Thefeare  all  the  poífible  combinations  of 
the  concords,  that  are  harmony  ;  for  the 
ocíave  is  compounded  of  a  fifth  and  a 
fonrth,  or  a  íixth  and  a  third,  which  ha  ve 
the  variety  of  greater  and  kíTer :  out 
of  ihefe  are  the  firít  íix  harmonies  com- 
pofed.  Then  the  fifth  being  compofed  of 
2  greater  and  a  le  fíe  r  third  s  and  the  fixih 
of  a  fourth  and  third  5  from  thefe  proceed 
ihe  next  fix  harmonies  of  the  taMe  ;  Sien 
an  otl a* e  j oi n ed  t o  e a ch  of  th efe  íix,  make 
the  láft  fix  of  the  table. 
The  perfeclion  of  the  firft  twelve  is,  ac- 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  tab]e  5  of  the 
firít  íix  each  has  an  ochave,  and  their 
preferente  is  according  to  the  perfecíion 
of  that  other  lefler  coucord  joíned  to  the 
oEtave,    For  the  next  íix,  the  preference 
5s  given  to  the  two  combin  allons  with  the 
fifth,  whereof  that  which  has  the  third 
gj  eater  is  the  befl\    For  the  laft  íix,  they 
aie  not  placed  laft,  beca  ufe  the  Jeaft  per- 
ft£l,  but  becaufe  they  are  the  mofi  com- 
plex,  and  are  the  mixtures  of  the  other 
twelve  with  each  other :  in  point  of  per- 
fección; they  are  plamly  p  refera  ble  to  the 
precedmg  fix,  as  having  the  fame  ingre- 
diente with  an  o&ave  more, 
Compound  Harmony  is  that  which  to  the 
hanuony  of  one  oítavej  adds  that  of  a'n- 
other.    For  the  compon  nd  h  armón  ¡es* 
iheir  vaneties  are  eaíiJy  foond  oot  ofthe 
combinations  of  the  fimple  harmoníes  of 
íeveral  o  claves* 

Harmony  may  alfo  be  divided  into  that 
of  concords  and,  that  of  diícords.  The 
firít  is  that  which  we  have  bitberto  con- 
Jiderédj  whereín  nothíng  but  concords 
tire  admitted  :  the  fecond  ís  that  where- 
in  diícords  are  tifedj  and  mixed  with 

1  concords*  See  the  articles  CoNCORD 
and  Díscolo. 

Cúmpofiticn  í/Harmony.  S e e  t he  a rt leí e 
Compoííjtiopj, 

lí  armONY  is  alíb  fo  me  ti  mes  ufed  to  denote 
an  agreement,  fuitabknsfs,  unión,  con- 


foj  mlty,  &t.  thus,  in  muíic,  we  fome- 
times  apply  jt  to  a  íkgle  voice,  when  fo- 
norous,  clear,  and  foft¡  to  afinóle  \¿ 
ftrument,  when  it  yields  a  very  agreeabh 
found;  iri  matters  of  J  i  te  ra  tu  re-,  wc  ufe 
it  for  a  certain  agreement  between  the 
lev  eral  parts  of  thedifcourfe*  in  arcMtee- 
ture,  harmony  denotes  an  agreeable  n¿. 
tion  between  the  parts  of  a  building! 
in  paíntmg,  they  fpeak  of  an  harmony 
both  in  the  ordonance  and  compofirioFij 
and  in  the  colours  of  a  piclure}  in  tk 
oidonance  it  íignífies  the  unión  or  con-" 
neclion  between  the  figures,  with  rafpeft 
Jo  the  fubjeít  of  the  pie  ce  j  in  the  colounT 
i t  denotes  the  unión  or  agreeable  míxiwe 
of  difFerent  co]our5,    See  the  aiticle  Co- 
LOURING,  &c. 
Ka rmonyú/ th Jpberes,  or  Cehfoal Ba¿ 
MÓNYj  a  íbrt  of  mufic  much  talked  of  by 
inany  ofthe  antient  philofopliers  and  fa- 
t h e rs j  fu  ppofe d  to  be  prod u ce d  by  t h e  fwee 
Jy  tuned  motions  of  the  ftars  and  planets. 
This  harmony  they  attribvjted  to  tlie  va* 
riotis  pro  por  tion  ate  ímpreíTions  oí  ih 
heavenly  globes  npon  one  another,  aílbg 
at  pro  per  mtervals.    It  is  ímpoílible, 
cording  to  them,  that  fuch-  prodigios 
large  bodies,  moving  with  fo  much  ra- 
pid íty ,  fliorj Id  be  filent  ;  on  t he  con [ raty, 
the  atmofphere  continually  impcllcd  1 
them,  muíl:  yield  a  fet  of  íbunds  propor- 
tion  ate  to  the  impresión  ít  recei  vm\  con- 
feqtvently  as  they  do  not  all  mn  thefame 
circuit,  ñor  with  one  and  the  (ame  veto 
city,  the  different  tonES  arifing  from  ti 
dívérñty  of  motions^  dírecled  by  the  han 
of  the  Almightyj  muft  form  an  admir- 
able fy  mphony ,  or  concert. 
They  therefore  fu  ppo  i  ed ,  that  th  e  mon, 
as  bEing  the  loweft  of  the  plantts,  corre* 
fponded  to  ?ni  \  merniry,  to  fa  5  vemiJ( 
tn  fil\  the  funj  to  la  %  mars,  to  fí ;  ju- 
piter,  to  ut  y  ikturns  to  re\  and  the  orí) 
of  the  fixed  ftars,  as  being  the  higliefi  « 
all,  to  tñu  or  the  ocla  ve. 
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^A^MHarmony,  a  celébrated  fjf- 
ftsna  oí  M-  Leíbnitz,  by  naéaús  wherépf 
he  accoimts  for  the  unión  or  communica- 
iicni  between  foul  and  body.  The  philo- 
frphers  bad  univerfally  hskl *  th^r  ihe  (bul 
aadibe  body  a£l  phyfically  on  each  other. 
Des  Caites  firft  fhewed  that  the  heteroge- 
jtvirv  of  thtif  tiatnresdid  not  allow  of  íuch 
real  ardan;  and  [hatt  bey  couíd  only  ha  ve 
ápparent  one,  wbéreof  God  isiUé  mtdi- 
'ator,  M.LeibnitZíjjnfatísfied  with  either 
ofüiefe  liypotheles,  eíiabí tildes  a  third  :  a 
fouj  or  rpirit,  he  obfe¡  ves,  is  ta  ha  ve  a  feér- 
táifl  feries  of  thoughts,  delires,  and  wílls  ; 
a  body,  which  is  only  a  machine,  is  to 
havea  certain  feries  of  moñona  tu  be 
detennined  by  Ihe  combinación  of  íts  ^ 
jíiechamcáí  difp»íHion,  with  the  impref* 
fi&ns  of  externa!  objeíts, 
If  now  there  be  fonnd  a  fi>ul  ahd  a  hn..\y 
fo  fVamed,  that  :he  whole  feries  of  wills 
of  the  ibul,  and  ihe  whole  feries  of  mo- 
lions  of  the  body»  efta&ly  correfpünd  \ 
and  at  the  fame  ti  ore,  for  ín  lían  ce,  wfaéh 
the  foul  defíres  to  go  to  an  y  place,  the  two 
feet  mcve  mecha  nicaliy  that  wsy  ;  tbis 
fon!  and  body  will  have  a  relation  to  one 
3 n other ;  not  by  any  actual  imicn  tífr. 
tw^eii  therí),  büt  by  the  toriícant  and  per- 
jwjuá]  correfpondcn  ce  of  the  feveral  ac- 
tions  oíbotb.  Now  God  puta  together 
Úh  foul.  and  body,  which  had  iuch  a 
CDhefjiOndínee  antecedent  to  the  ir  ti  n  ion* 
And  the  fame  is  to  he  underíkod  of  ail 
the  other  foiils  and  bodies*  that  have  been 
br  ever  will  be  joined, 
íii  effeft  the  laws  of  motíon  in  the  body, 
filccéedmg  ih  the  order  of  e  irte  i  en  t  cauíesj 
tio  allagreeand  correfpond  with  the  ider>s 
'  of  the  fon]  $  lo  that  the  body  is  detennin- 
ed to  a¿r  at  the  time  when  the  foul  wijls* 
The  fame  principie  he  extends  íürther> 
ahd  makes  a  pre-eícablitlied  harmony  be- 
twétn  the  tcingdoms  of  natura  and  grace, 
to 'account  for  the  ápparent  comiiaunica- 
tion  betwem  them,  and  makes  phyfical 
and  moral  evii  coirefpond.  For  a  far- 
the'r  account  of  hís  manner  of  réaíbning 
upon  this  do&rine,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  hís  Efíais  de  Theodicee. 

ííARMOSTES,  iri  grecian  antiquity,  an 
appellation  giv'en  to  feversl  magiftrares 
amorig  the  S  partan  s7  Vvboíe  bu  finéis  was 
to  look  to  the  buildmg  of  cñadek,  the 
repaiatiori  oí  Forts  and  fortifkations,  and 
the  like. 

HARNÉSS,  the  farníttire  pút  upo'n  ahorfe 
tú  draw  ín  a  coach,  or  other  wheel- 
caniRge, 

Harness-  cí  alls,  f we Uirjgs  or  forene fs  6n 
Veu  IX, 


the  bréañs  of  coacb4ioifes,  occaíloned 
rhs  galhng  of  ihe  harnefsj  efpticiaJly  111 
rairjy  weather* 

To  cure  thís,  firíl  íhave  off  the  haif  abont 
the  foré  vzty  clofe,  and  rúo  the  whole 
breaíí  with  a  íatber  of  water  and  black-  ' 

.  íbap  j  tiieu  wa¡li  that  part  of  the  bteaít 
which  ís  ufually  coveréd  with  the  petre|f 
with  iatt-  water,  fufFerio^  it  to  dry  oí  it- 
fcíL  If  the  hárdrisía  of  any  part  of  rhe 
!  1  a  r  n  e  fs  occ  a  fio  n  s  t  he  ga  f]  i  n  g ,  ta  k  e  í  t  a  way  t 
or  cover  it  with  littíe  bolííei  s, 

HARO;  or  Harol,  dmmr  de  hayo,  in 
oui  oíd  euftomsj  ¿n  out  cry  after  felón s3 
the  original  of  which  carne  fi  om  the  Ñor- 
iñanSi    Sec  the  article  Hue  and  Cu. y,  . 

HARP,  a  mufical  ínihunient  of  the  íhíng- 
kind,  of  a  triangular  figure,  held  tip- 
right  between  the  legs  of  the  perfon  who 
plays  Upon  it. 

There  ís  (orne  diverfity  iñ  the  ftruc\ure  of 
hí> rps.  That  caíled  the  triple  harp,  has 
three  rovvs  of  ih'ings  or'chords,  which 
■  in  aU  malee*  feventy-eigbt,  or  fouc 
bel  a  ves  j  the  ferond  row  makes  the  half- 
tnrnj  and  thethírd  is  unifon  with  the  firír* 
There  are  two  róws  of  pins  on  the  ríght 
fidé,  caüíd  buttons,  that  íerve  to  keert 
the  ílringa  tight  in  theír  holes,  which  is 
faíhned  at  the  other  end  to  thrée  rows  of 
pfns  on  iheupper  fide,  calíed  the  keys. 
This  inftrúment  ís  ftruck  with  the  fingers 
and  thuiriba  of  both  hands  *  írs  raüftc  ís 
¡ike  that  of  the  fpinet,  áll  íts  flrings  go-* 
ing  by  ftmt-tones  ^  whence  fome  have 
¿áíled  it  the  in  verted  fpinet*  There  are 
amorsg  lis  two  forts  óf  this  inítrument, 
the  iriíK  harp,  which  is  ífrung  with 
wij  £j  and  the  weích  harp,  ftrung  wiili 
gut, 

King  David  is  ufually  paiuted  with  a 
líárp  in  bis  han:ls  5  but  we  have  no  tefti- 
mony  in  all  antiquity,  that  the  hebrew 
harp  was  any  :hing  líke  ours :  on  a  ¡ewlíh 
« inedal  of  Simón  Maceabais,  we  fee  two 
forts  of  m  tul  cal  infiruments,  but  they  ' 
are  both  of  theril  darferent  from  our  harp, 
having  only  three  or  fonr  fciings*  The 
harp  in  ufe  among  the  antient  JewSj  is 
fu[ipoféd  to  be  more  Üke  a  lute3  or  a 
gnittar,  tSian  the  inihument  above  de- 
ícribed,  which  it  \$  thoúght  was  invent* 
ed  ekber  by  the  Cimbri,  or  the  Angio- 
ík?:ons, 

Bt^I-ÍARF,  a  rrioHcai  inñrutuenl:  of  the 
ftring-kíndj  Lnns  eslied  from  the  common 
players  opon  ít,  fwinging  it  about  as  a 
bell  on  its  bi^íí. 

It  i s  about  three  Feet  3ong;  íts  írríngs* 
which  are  of  no  deierniinate  numbir^ 
3  P  ate 
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are  of  brafs  or  fteel-wire,  fixed  at  one 
en and  ftretched  a-crofs  trie  íound- 
board,  by  fcrews  fixed  at  the  other  end, 
It  takes  in  four  octaves,  according  to  the 
iitamber  of  the  ítríngs,  whích  are  ftruck 
only  wiíh  the  thumbs,  the  nght  hand 
playing  the  treble,  and  the  left  the  bafs  ; 
and  ¡n  order  to  draw  the  fonnd  the  clearer, 
the  thumbs  are  avmed  wlth  a  lítele  wíre- 
pin.  This  tnay  perhaps  be  the  lyra  or 
..cythara  of  the  antiems;  but  we  find  no 
mention  of  it  under  the  ñame  it  now 
béars,  whích  muft  be  allowed  to  be  mo- 
dero t 

IIaRP-SHELL,  in  ichthyology,  the  ellíp- 
tíc,  longitudinally  coilated  dolimn.  Seo 
-Dolium. 

This  is  one  of  the  rtioít  béautífbl  fliells 
of  thts  gen  as :  it  is  about  two  ¡nenes  and 
a  half  lof>g,  and  a  little  more  tban  -an 
Inch  and  a  half  in  djarnéter  j  the  cía  vicie 
has  five  volntions;  the  whole  furface  of 
ihe  body  of  the  íhell  is  ornamented  wjth 
large  and  elevaied  ribs^  ánd  the  colon  r 
U  a  deep  brown ,  va  riega  tea*  in  a  beauti- 
fnl  mnnnei*  vvith  a  pa'ér  brown. 
HARPEGGIATO,  or  Harfeggío,  in 
in  une,  is  to  caüfe  the  fe  ve  ral  íounds  of 
one  aocord  to  be  h?ard  blííiincliy  eme  af- 
ter  the  other,  beginn-ng  with  either  at 
pleafnre,  bul  commonly  with  the  bweft. 
II ARPIES,  barpyia,  a'fvvtats  amon^  the 
antient  pnets,  f  abatatas  irnpure  rnoníters, 
íiiid  ro  be  the  danghters  of  Neptuné  and 
Bnrth.    Virgi!  méfiriflns  three  of  them, ' 
Aelloj  O  y  pete,  and  Celceno  \  they  are 
dtfcribed  to  be  fowls  wiih  the  face  of  a 
*irgin,  bear*s  eaís,  their  hodies  like  vul- 
turín, and  hands  like  their  crooked  ta- 
lons,    Virg,  /En.  III. 
HARPINEER,  01  H/irponeer,  the  per- 
ion  who  manages  the  harping-iron,  See, 
the  next  article» 
MAKPING  -IRGNj-or  Harpoon,  a  large 
jpear  ov  ja  vello,  made  of  íorged  i  ron,  and 
five  or  fix  flet  los^g ;  ít  is  faílened  to  a 
ftnc}  and  uled  ir¡  the  whale-tííhery.  See 
the  arríele  FísHERT. 
J-IARPINGS,  in  a  íhíri,  properly  denote 
her  bread  ih  at  tht  bow.    Some  a]  Ib  give 
the  fame  ñame  to  the  ends  of  the  bends 
that  are  faftened  into  the  flern. 
HARPSICHORD,  ihe  moíi  harmonious  of 
all  the  mnfical  inílramenm  of  the  ftring- 
kínd,    It  is  played  on  afrer  the  manntir 
of  the  organ,  and  is  fm  niílied  wíth  a  Jet 
and  fomehmes  vvith  two  JclS  of  kcyí  * 
the  touching  or  ftriking  of  theíe  keypj 
tnove  a  kind  of  líale'  jacks,  which  alfo 
move  a  doublc  row  of  chords  or  ñrin^s, 
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of  brafs  or  ¡ron,  ílretchedqver  fourbnJgej 
on  the  rabie  of  the  inltuiment. 
MARQUE  BUSS,  a  piece  ot  flre  ar^s?  of 
the  lengih  of  a  mnfquet,  ufuatly  cocked 
wíih  a  whteL     It  cantad  a  hall  t]^ 
weíghed  one  cunee  leven  eighths. 
There  was  alfo  a  larger  forr,  called  í\r 
great  hafquehofsj  ulVd  for  the  defencé^ 
liron^  places,   which  carried  a  bj)  c,f 
abont  three  turnees  and  a  half  r  hut  ttiry 
are  now  but  litrle  nfcd,  excépt  in  fonie 
oid  caítits,  and  by  the  French  tn  fomeof 
their  ¿arn (bns. 
HARRTER,  a  kiad  of  hound,  entWd 
with  an  admirable  glft  of  fmelling,  as¡d 
very  bold  in  the  puiTuit  of  bis  game. 
There  are  feverai  kinds  of  harriera 
being  for  the  haré,  the  fox,  the  yt$¡ 
hart,  weafe]?  badger^  íír. 
15 ARROW,  in  agrie ultnre,  an  mftrumejit 
uled  by  hufb:mLÍmeri,  to  break  the  elote 
of  earth,  and  ro  draw  the  gronnd  offf 
the  feed  when  füwn»  ít  is  a  fon  of  woo¿tn 
drag,  made  in  form  oí  a  fqfuare,  wíífi 
Jarge  i  ron  teeth,   or  tínes^  not  uníifcs 
thofe  of  a  htrfe.    See  Hf/rs  e. 
íl  ARTj  a  ftag,  or  maje  deer,  in  the  fah 

year-  See  Stag  and  Cervi/s. 
Hart-royal,  one  that  has  bien  hitniiJ 
by  the  ktng  or  qneen,  and  efeapíd  wá 
Ufe-  í  ia  which  cafe  prodamition  k  uflí- 
ally  made,  (bal  none  k\U  or  ofFead  \m¡ 
as  heing  a  hart-royal  piocíaimí-d. 

HaRT-HUNTÍNG,     See  HüNTÍNG, 

Hart  s  hornsj  comua  cerviz  i n  phar- ¡ 
macy,  the  whole  horns  of  the  cornmaí 
mafe  deer?  as  feparated  from  the  ]ieadr 
wirbout  iarther  preparation. 
The  ch¿miral  analyfis  of  hartas  horn  is 
fníHciently  known  :  it  yields  a  waíw 
highly  imprrgnated  with  a  vohtile  b\\t 
whkh  is  catled  Ipirit  of  harfs  horn,  wcrji 
a  fettd  oí],  and  a  voíatile  falt  by  tht  com- 
mon  diflil-atíon  in  a  retort,  The  tí- 
mainder  in  the  battom  of  the  retertj  sita 
the  diíiülsition  fs  finjthed,  ís  b!aek;hl 
on  being  cakined  in  an  open  fire,  ítb 
comes  white  and  friable^  and  is  what  ít 
kept  in  the  fhopí  under  the  ñame  ofhümt 
hartas  hoin.  Befide  thefe  prepai  aticnsr 
we  ofe  the  thin  fhavines  of  tile  hofní, 
which,  ou  long  baiJing  in  water,  hecofii 
a  j  e  i  I  y  :  this  ¡elly  is  nutritiveand  ihífigíb- 
cningj  h  is  ibinetimes  givcrt  irt  ^ 
rhceis  r  hut  a  decoólíon  oí  burnt  barc's 
hoip-  ín  water,  is  more  frequemly  u£^ 
for  thia  purpofe,  and  is  what  h  d'd 
harf s  horn  drink. 

The  falt  of  harfs  horn  js  a  great  fu^i' 
ücj  and  is  given  in  fe  vera  of  many^J 

nffurl 
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w|th  trreat  fnccefs ;  the  fplrit  has  the  fame 
and  Si  tlia  otber  víriués  of  volatüe  aJ - 
kaHs,  anfll  lS  11  ^  to  bL  mg  peo  pie  out  oí 
feíniíngs  by  its  pungency,  on  holding  it 
undertbeir  nofr,  and  at  tne  fame  time 
pourmg  fome  drops  of  it  in .  watsr  dowri 
the  perforas  throat, 
H a RT ■  w o  el T ,  tordyllmm,  i  n  b  o  t  a  n  y .  See 
'the  Ardele  TüRDYLLIUM. 

Ha*t  \vokt,  a  plant  more 
ufually  calied  peucedanúirjj  or  hog\s  fen- 
nel* 

HARTFORD,  the  capital  of  H.árifíord- 
íhire,  fituated  twenty-one  miles  noftN  of 
Rondan  j  wtft  long»  7'j  and  north  Jati 

o  .  J 

5 1  45  * 

Hartford  ¡s  al fe  a  íown of  NcwEngland, 
Jn  the  province  of  Connefticut,  íituated 
ü\\y  miles  wtft  of  Bortón  ;  weft  long.  71o 
r^'j  and  north  lat.  42°, 

KARTLANDj  a  mai  ket  town  of  Devon, 
iimated  near  the  BriftoUchannel  \  ít  gives 
naine  to  a  cape,  caMed  Hanlaud-ncatnt, 
at  the  entrnnee  or  the  Briftol  cbannel ; 
weft  long.  40  45',  and  north  lat,  51o  o', 

IIARTLEPOÜL,  a  pon  town  of  the 
ccnwty  of  Dmham,  Gtuated  on  the  G*r~ 
man  ocean,  fon  ricen  miles  foutheaíf.  of 
Durham  í  weíl  iong,  53',  and  nortli 
lat.  54o  40  '* 

HARVEST,  the  time  or  fcafon  that  the 
cor  11  is  Hpe,  and  Jit  to  be  résped  and  ta- 
ten  mto  bárri?, 

Harvest  flv,  in  zoology,  a  large  foú  r- 
winged  fly,  of  the  cicada-ktnd,  vti  y 
comodón  ta  ítaly*  and  (Srouei  ufly  fup- 
jjofed  to  he, a  grafchopper.  See  thtr  anide 
C re  Ai)  a, 

HARUSPEX,  or  Aruspex,  in  román 
antiquity.    See  AftysPiCES. 

HARWICH,  aboiotigh  andport  town  of 
EfíeXj  ííxty-two  miles  north-eaft  oí  Lnn- 
don :  eaft  loiig.  i°i5,í  north  lat*  52o  5'» 
ít  ftnds  two  memhers  to  paríiament, 

HASEL,  or  Hazle.    See  Hazle, 

HASLEM,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the 
CátegaCe-feaj  nordi  of  the  ifland  of  Zea- 
land. 

HASLEMEREj  a  bormtgb town  of  Snr- 
ry,  thiriy  eight  miles  fouth-weít  of  Lon* 
don,  and  ten  miles  fouih-weft  of  Guild- 
ford, 

It  leritíg  two  members  to  parliamcnt. 
HASSELT,  a  town  of  Weírphalia,  ín 
Getmany,   fifteen  miles  north-weft  of 
Maejhicht. 

ÜASSIDEANS,  or  Asstdeans,  an,  ap- 
pella?  ion  given  to  tbofe  jews  who  relbrted 
10  Matta tilias,  to  %ht  for  the  law  of 
Godj  and  the  libertas  oí-tlieir  coimtry. 
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HA.SSOCK,  a  bafs  made  of  niflie^  tokneeS 
or  rert  the  feet  upon  ín  chore  Ir  es. 

HASTA,  among  medaltíts,  a  krnd  of  ja- 
velin,  not  fiiod  or  beatled  wíth  i  ron  ;  or 
rather  an  antíent  fort  of  fceptér,  longer 
tli an  ordinary,  occafionally  given  to  aíl 
tbc  ¿ods. 

HASTATED  lüaf3  among  botanlfit, 
one  refernblíng  ihe  heael  of  an  halberr. 
See  píate  CXXVL  fi^.  4. 

HASTÍNGS,  a  boron¿!vtown  of  SulEx* 
ll'U  Ufid  011  ihe  coHÍt  of  the  Englim  clian- 
nel,  fifty  miles  fou^h-eaít  of  London  ; 
eaít  longiiude  36',  and  notth  latítnde 

HAT,  a  covering  for  the  bsad,  worn  by 
the  men  in  moíl  parts  of  Kurope*  Thofe 
moft  in  eílecm  ave  made  of  the  puré  hair 
of  the  catlor  or  beaver  5  for  tbey  are  alfo 
made  ol  the  bair  or  wooí  of  divers  other 
anímalsj  and  that  by  much  the  fame  pío- 
cefs.  ' 

MethoH':ef'  'making  l^fíXZ .  To  make  the 
bea ver-ha ts,  they  tear  off  the  lotig  and 
íliort  hair  from  the  íkin,  wíth  knives  fuitr 
a  le  10  the  occafion.  Afrer  whích  Lhey 
proportiou  the  q  u  a  n  ti  ty  o  f  t  he  fe  vera  1  forta 
of  ¡ieavt:i  han,  by  mixíng  one  third  of 
the  óry,  eaftor  to  two  thhds  of  oíd  eoart 
which  ís  a  term  for  a  Hdn  that  has  b^en 
worn  tome  time  by  the  Indians  of  Amfr 
rica,  wKo  catch  and  fell  them  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans,  The  baír,  fo  mixed,  ís  card^ 
ed  and  we^ghed  oitt  into  pareéis,  ac- 
cording  to  rht  fize  and  tbicknefs  of  the 
bu  intended.  Tiíe  íluíf  is  now  bid  on 
the  htirdlé,  wíth  an  iníírument  caihd 
a  bowj  refembling  that  of  a  vioün, 
bnt  lai'ger  i  whofe  ftring  being  worked 
wiih  a  fjiiaÜ  bow  ílick,  and  made  to  rA-'.y 
on  the  í\irs,  tbey  fly,  and  mix  themfelves 
.  togetber,  the  dult  and  fíltb  at  the  Carme 
time  paíting  through  the  chmks*  Iníiead 
of  a  bowf  fome  hat^  makers  ufe  a  fe  a  ice 
of  hair,  through  wlY^h  they  pafí  the 
ftüíF.  Tbü*  hats  áre  formed  of  an  oval 
figure,  ending  witb  an  acute  angie  at  Ule 
top :  wiib  what  ftnfF  remain^  they 
ftrengthen  them  where  flünderéftj  yet 
deHgnedíy  make  thern  tbicker  in  tbe  brim. 
rjear  the  crown,  tban  towards  the  cii  - 
enmferenee,  or  in  tbe  t'rown  itfelf,  They 
next  barden  tbe  fluir,  ib  managed,  into 
more  compafl  flakes,  by  preíling  dovwn 
a  hardened  leather  upon  ít.  This  done, 
they  are  carried  tothe  ha  fon,  upon  which 
Jaying  one  of  the  hardened  hat$  th<y 
fprinkle  it  over  wiih  water,' and  moníd  U  ; 
and  the  beat  of  the  fue,  with  the  wafer 
and  prfffmgj  imbody  the  íUiff  ¡ñto  a  fligh 
9  O  1  hairy 
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haíry  fort  oF  fek  5  after  which,  turning 
v p  the  edges  a!l  round  oyer  the  moutd, 
they  3ay  it  by,  and  procedí  with  another, 
which  beihg  in  Idee  mánner  reduced  to 
the  faroe  confiiience  and  form,  they  are 
buth  joined  together,  ío  as  to  malee  them 
meet  in  an  angle  at  top,  maksng  cnty 
one  conical  cap.    The  next  proeds  is  to 
remo  ve  the  hat  to  a  trough,  rdembling 
a  mül  hoppír,  which  ís  a  coppcr  keule 
Jilled  with  water  and  grounds,  kept  hot 
for  the  purpofe  \  and,  afttr  Mng  dipped 
in  tiie  ketíle,  che  hat  h  la  id  01?  the  [loping 
fide,  called  the  pJsnk,    Here  fhejjpjd"» 
ceed  ro  work  it,  by  roliing  and  ujífoilíng 
itagain  and  agaín,  one  part  afier  another, ' 
firft  with  the  handj  and  aí'terwards  with 
a  fmall  woodeh  roiler,  taking  case  to 
clip  it  from  time  to  time,  1 11 1  ai  lengjth, 
by  thus  fnlling  and  tbickemng  it  íour  or 
five  hours,  it  is  brought  to  the  disnea- 
íons  intended,    In  this  violenr  labour, 
the  workmen  ufuajíy  gu?.rd  their  hands 
ivith  ibick  leaíhei-j  v/hich  tiiey  cal 3  glbyesi 
The  hat  thus  vpfougliÉ  into  the  foxm _  pf  a 
conical  cap,  Ís  reduced  i  tito  propEj;  ílyíp? 
on  a  block  of  the  ííze  oí  the  intended 
crown,  by  tying  it  round  with  a  uVirg, 
cslled  a  ccíiima;u3;r  ;  aítex  whíéb, -  wiih 
a  bent  íron,  called  a  llamper,  they.gra- 
dually  beat  dcwñ  the  comm'inder  all 
round,  lili  it  has  reached  tho  bottom  of 
the  block,  and  what  remaijTs  at  the  bci- 
tcm  bclow  the  firings  íonrs  the  brint.  la 
|bis  Station  ít  is  íet  to  di  y,  snd  aft^rwards 
íinged,  by  holding  it  óver  the  blaze  of  a 
ñre>  made  of ;  fyaw,  or  íhaviñgss  ir  is 
then  rubbed  wiib  putnice-ftone,  ro  táke 
off  the  coarter  nap  ¡  ibers  rubbed  oyer 
with  feal-íbn,  tu  lay  the  nap  flill  fuer  i 
and  laítly,  carded  w:tb  a  fine  curdj  to 
raife  the  fine  coiton,  m\h  wlijcS  the  hat 
i$  to  appear  yvhen  J'iniíhed  :  tlten  fining 
¡t  to  the  btock,  ibcy  tíe  it,  euJ  round  the 
^dges,  and  áf&y.et  it  to  the  dyers,  See 
íhe  grttele  Dveíng, 

tThe  dye  being  compíeated,  the  hat  ís 
clried  by  belpg  hiingip^be  toof  cf  a  «ove 
íieated  vvíth  á  chaycoal.rire  ;  an.il,  v;)\ci\. 
ííry,  it  is  íliíFen^.with  "int-íted  g^Je,  or 
rail^er  gum-fen_*ga,  which  is  ftne^td  over 
the  hat  with  ab|uíh,  and  rubbed  in  with 
the  band,  Then,  having  Tprep.d  a  cloth 
í>ver  the  fteáming  bafoiij ,'whicíi  is  ajitile 
íiiíplace  raífed  abayt  tlkee  íée¿  bigb, 
ívith  an  tron  phíe  Jaid  ftivcr  it^  e^ácliy 
coyciíng  the  fire,  the  hat  is  iáid  upon  1  be 
cloth,  with  tbe  brtin  downwai ■Jí,  the 
cloth  being  firíí  íprínkled  w.ttb  water, 
fe  i^lit  a  ftiong  ñeám3  to  forcé  in  tbe 
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ftifrening.  Whtn  ít  is  modeiatelv  hot 
the  worktnen  ih  ikes  gently  on  ihe  h$¡ 
with  tlíe  ílat  oí"  bis  hand,  to  make  ihs 
joinings  incorpórate  and  biiid  &s  not 
to  appear?  tumíng  it  from  time  te»  timí 
and  at  laft  fcttíng  it  on  the  crpwn.  And 
wbeñ  it  bas  beeii  fufficienily  fteametl  arnl 
drifd,  it  is  p\rr  agaín  on  tbe  block, 
brufhed,  írpned,  well  fiiiootlicd/  zntl 
fitted  i'or  lining. 

Hats  make  a  confiderablñ  article  in  com* 
merce:  Eíngíáncl  Tuppües  Spaín,  Portu- 
gal,  Italy,  and  Germany,  v.ith  extra, 
brdínáry  quantitíes  of  them  j  and  ái^our 
m&rt  u  fací  u  rers  h  ave  the  repu  ta t ion  oí  nialt. 
¡ng  the  hí-ft  batsin  Europa  their  hupor* 
¡tatipn  is  prohibited* 
Ha'í'ü  are  alíb  made  for  women's  wEar/pf 
chipa,  ilraw,  or  cañe»  by  plattipg,  and 
fewing  the  plats  togethei  j  begimwig 
with  the  center  of  the  crown,  rnvS  work. 
ing  round  till  the  wbole  h  finiíhed,  Hart 
for  the  fame  purpoie  are  aífo  wove  M 
ma3e  of  borfe-hair,  fdk>  &c.  Straw  lints 
kñpitedj  pay  on  imporiaíion  1  s.  1^ -%>i 
the  dozen,  and  draw  back  j  si  iJ2A 

Strpw-bats  plain,  pay  3-^d.  thcdozcn, 

and  draw  back 

100 

Hat  bawd,  a  band  to  tie  ovbuckle  ronoá 
the  crown  of  a  bat,  in  order  to  ktiiou?, 
or  draw  it  clofsr  to  the  hesd.  Tiiefeaic 
of  ¡evtral  forts.    Th^y  pay  on  importa, 
tion  J9S(  3  d.  the  grofcj  and  dtavybaíí 
16  s.  joT5^|  d. 
H^TCHEL,  or  Hitchel,  a  too!  w¡iF¡ 
wliicn  flax  and  jiémp  are  combe J  'úii, 
fine  haiw.    It  coníifts  of  long  iron-pins, 
or  teeEb,  re^tdarly  íet  ín  a  pitee  ciboatti 
fe  píate  CXXVL  fig.  *, 
Xbere  are  fevera!  forts  cf  hatcheb,  cact 
finer  than  tbe  other,  with  which  fiastaná 
hemp  art:  prepared  for  fpinning,  Sectí.1 
artídes  Flax  and  Hemp. 
H  AlTCHES,  in  a  íbip,  a  kir¡d  of  irap- 
ceors  between  the  maiiv-maít  and  Jote 
maft-,  tbrougb  which  aíl  gotjds  of  bulbafí 
íet  down  ímo  the  held, 
Qoatyingi  ofike  HatcjIEs,  are  the  piecfioí 
timber,  or  pjanks*  wbich  raift  ap  ttí 
hatches,  when  iliey  are  m'ade  higherü^ 
tlie  vt\\  of  the  ¿Jeck. 
lí  a tch  waYj  the  place  where  the  hatcbH 
are.    Thus,  to  lay  a  thíng  in  the  hateb- 
w>y,  is/to  put  it  fo,  thaí'the  háttN 
cannot  be  liecome  at,  or  opened, 
1IÁTCHHS  aíib  denote  floód'gates  Fet  í^ 
rívsr,  t£e.  to  ííop  tbe  current  of  the  wí- 
ter,  panícula rjy  ceitain  dams  pr  rooiiiij 
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mide  of  mhbiíh,  ctey,  or  earth,  to  pre- 
vé nt  i  he  water  that  íÍTuís  from  the  tire  a  m- 
wolks  and  t¡ñ:waflies  ¡n  Cornwal,  .from 
riímitn^  into  tíie  frefh  rívers. 
JIATCIII5T,  a  fmálJ  ¡¡gbt  íbrt  of  an  ax,  " 
¿íth  a  baííl-edge  on,  ¡ta  left  fide,  ano1  a 
ftiort  batidle,  as  bein¿  lo  be  afed  with 
one  hand, 

Hatchets  are  uícd  by  various  artíficers, 
'smt  more  particularly  in  hewing  of 

Hatchers  and  axes  pay  on  importaron 
i  &.  ^d.  th¿  dozen,  and  draw  back 
3  s,  3Ts£.d.  Andforevery  11 2  Ib.  of 
íron  45*  S^y»  which  is  repaíd  on  ex- 
portation. 

JíATCHlNG,  the  rnaturating  fecundated 
eggs,  whether  by  the  ¡ncubation  and 
wánñtll  of  the  paren t  bird,  or  by  artificial 
heat,  ib  as  to  produce  young  chickens 

Tiie  art  oí  hatchíng  chickens  by  means 
of  ovens  has  long  been  praftiíed  ín  Egyptj 
bul  k  \s  tlíere  only  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tanís  of  a  tinglé  víllage  named  Berme, 
ahí!  to  thofe  tliRt  jive  at  a  ¡fmali  djítance 
from  \t*  Towards  the  beginnlng  of  au- 
tinnn  they  fratter  themfelves  all  o  ver  the 
coiíritry3  where  each  per  fon  among  the  m 
h  ready  to  underráke  the  management  of 
an  oven;  each  of  which  is  of  a  different 
jizéj  but  in  general  ihey  are  capable  of 
contaíhiug  from  foiiy  to  fondeo  re  thou- 
ílnd  pg'gi.  The  number  of  ihrfe  ovens 
p\%ct¿  up  and  down  the  country  is  about 
ihrtt  hundred  and  eighty-ÍÍx,  and  they 
lifuajly  kéep  líien»  working  for  abotit  fix 
it]  o  mil  5  s  as  theref ore  each  brood  ¡akes  up 
i-i  an  oven,  as  under  a  hen,  only  twenty- 
onedays,  ít  is  eafy  in  every  oiie  of  thein 
to  liatch  eight  dífferent  broods  of  chic- 
Jccns,  Every  Berrhéan  isunder^he  obli- 
gaiipraof  delivering  to  the  perfon  who  in- 
ti'iifts  hím  with  an  oven,  onEy  two  thiids 
of  a&  many  chickens  as  there  have  been 
eggs  pul  urrdei  hh  care  ;  and  he  is  a  gazn- 
en hy  ibis  bargain,.as  more  thán  twq  tbirds 
ü  the  e^gs  u'íbalJy  produce  chíckens.  1 11 
ptder  to  make  a  caiculation  of  the  num« 
bei  of  chickens  yearly  fo  batched  in 
gypt,  ir  has  been  fuprofed  that  only 
two  ihirds  of  the  eg^s  are  hatebed,  and 
tliEit  each  brooti  con  fifis  oí  at  lea  tt  thirty 
thoufand  chickens;  and  thus  It  would 
a|>|iear  that  the  ovens  of  Egy  pt  give  life 
yearly  to  at  leaft  niífety7two  millions  íix 
íuindiedand  forty  thouíaiid  of  thefe  ani- 
mal?, 

V][*  uíi?fLiI  and  advantageous  method  of 
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batching  eggs  has  been  lateíy  di  fe  overeé 
in  Frailee j  by  the  ingenious  Mr,  JUau- 
mur,  who,  by  a  number  of  exparinK5riiss 
has  reduced  the  art  to  cernir  principies. 
He  fonnd  by  experience  ihat  the  heat  ne- 
ceffr^ry  for  tbis  purpofe  is  ne?a  3y  the  íame 
uiih  that  marked  n  on  bis  thermome- 
ter,  or  that  marked  96  on  Farenheít's* 
This  degree  of  heat  is  neady  that  of  the 
íkln  of  the  ben3  and  what  is  remarkable  of 
the  fkin  of  a  SI  other  domeftic  fowls,  and 
proba bly  of  all  other  feinds  of  birds.  The 
degree  of  heat  wbích  brings  about  the 
d e vel opement  of  rb e  cy gnet,  í  he  goíli n gM 
and  the  turkey-pont,  is  the  íame  as  that 
whích  fies  for  hatching  tlte  eanáry-fojigf- 
ter}  and,  111  alt  probabiltty,  the  fmallert 
ínimmíng-bird  ;  the  difieren  ce  ís  only  Én 
the  time  during  whieh  íhis  heat  oiíghtia 
be  commtmicated  to  the  eggs  of  di íe re ut 
birds  :  it  will  bríng  the  cañar  y  bird  to  per- 
feclion  i n eleven  ortwelve  day?,  while  the 
turkey-pout  will  require  Ewenty  feven  oí 
twenty-eigbt. 

After  many  experlment?,  Mr.  Reaumur 
found  that  íloves  heated  by  means  óf  a: 
bakei  V,  oíen3  fucceeded  better  than  thofe 
made  hot  by  layers  of  dnng  ;  and  íhe 
fumaces  of  glafs  honíes  and  thoíe  of  the 
rñelte'rs  of  rnetals^  by  means  of  pipess  to 
convey  beat  into  a  room,  íniglitj  no 
doubtj  be  made  fo  aní  wer  the  ib  me  pur- 
pofe. As  to  the  íormof  the  fio  ves,  no 
great  nicety  is  requiréd  ;  a  chamber  o  ver 
an  oven  will  do  very  wt'1 5  ootbing  more 
will  be  frecefTáry  but  to  áfcertáin  the  de- 
gree of  beat/  whích  mray  be  done  by 
melnhg  aJu'inp  of  buttei'j  of  th¿  fize  of  a 
walnutj  with  bal  fas  mueh  tallos  en  (i 
piitting  il  into  a  pbial  j  this  will  íerve  lo 
indícate  the  he  ai  with  fu  fiieient  éxaelne[sp 
for  when  ít  is  too  greatj  this  mixture 
will  be  come  as  liquid  as  oil,  and  when 
the  heat  ia  too  fmall,  it  will  n  niain  fíxed 
in  a  lump;  but  it  will  fíow  líke  a  thick 
fyr^Pa  upon  inclíning  the  hoEíle,  ii  the 
ftove  be  of  a  right  temper:  gréat  alten- 
tion  therefore  íhoidd  to  be  given  to  keep 
the  heat  always  at  this  degree^ .  by  letting 
in  freíh  a  ir,  íf  it  be  too  great,  orfiiutting 
the  11  ove  more  ctofe,  if  it  he  loo  fnialí  ^ 
árid  ihat  all  the  eggs  J n  tbe  ílove  may 
equally  fliare  the  irregular  i  c  ¡es  of  the 
heat,  ít  will  be  neccfftry  to  íliift  them 
from  the  ñdes  to  the  center  $  thereby  imi- 
taiíng  the  hensj  wbo  are  frequently  feen 
to  make  ufe  of  their  bilis,  to  puíli  to  the 
outer  parts  thoíe  eggs  that  were  neareít 
to  the  middle  of  their  iiefts,  and  to  bríng 
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ínto  the  rniddle  fuch  as  Iay  neareíl  the 
íides, 

Mr,  Eeaumur  has  invented  a  fort  of  low 
hojees,  without  bottoms,  and  lined  vvirh 
furs.  Tlieft?)  which  he  calis  artíficial- 
parents/not  only  íhelter  the  chickens  from 
the  injuries  of  theair,  but  a  fiord  a  kindly 
warrnth,  fo  that  they  preíently  íake  the 
benefít  of  theír  íhelter  as  readily  as  they 
would  have  done  under  the  wírígs  oí  a 
ben,  Áfter  hatching,  it  wiíl  be  neceffa- 
ry  to  keep  the  chickens,  fot*  fome  time, 
in  a  room  avtfully  heatéd  and  fumiíhed 
wsth  tbefe  boxes  ;  but  aftetwards  they 
may  be  fafdy  ex pofcd  to  the  air  in  the 
court-yard,  ín  which  it  may  iiot  be  siriifs 
to  place  one  of  thefe  artificial  paienis  to 
íhelter  them  pf  tlieie  íhould  be  o  cea  (ion 
for  it. 

As  to  the  tíi antier  offeeding  the  young 
foi-oottj  they  are  general  E y  a  whole  day 
after  being  hatched,  beíoje  they  take  any 
food  at  atl  j  and  then  a  few  '  mimos  of 
bread  may  be  given  them  for  a  day  or 
two?  afcer  which  they  wiil  begin  to  plck 
wp  infecís  and  graís  for  themfelves. 
But  to  fave  the  trouble  of nítending  them, 
capons  may  be  taught  to  watch  them  ín 
the  fame  manner  as  hens  do.  Mr.  Re-m- 
mur  aííures  us  that  he  has  feen  above  two 
luindred  chickens  at  onc?,  all  led  about 
and  defended  only  by  th  ree  or  four  fuch 
eapons.  Nay,  cocks  may  he  taught  toper- 
form  the  lame  office,  which  fhey,  as  well 
as  the  capons¿  will  continué  to  do  all  theír 
lives  after. 

Hatcheng,  or  Hachís Gj  in  deGgning, 
©V.  the  making  of  Jines  with  a  pen> 
psnci!,  graver,  or  the  like  j  and  thetn- 
tarfcfting  or  going  acroís  thoíe  línes  with 
otiiers  drawri  a  cuntrary  way,  is  called 
counter-hatchíng.  The  depths  and  fija- 
do ws  of  draughtsare  ufually  fprmed  by 
hatching, 

Hatehmg  is  of  ímgular  ufe  ín  beraldry, 
to  diftínguiíh  the  leveral  colours  of  a 
fhieldj  without  beíng  illumined  i  thus9 
gules  or  n;d  is  hatched  hy  línes  dtawn 
from  the  top  to  the  boitom  j  agure,  by 
lines  drawn  acroís  the  /híeld ;  and  Ib  of 
other  colours,    See  the  ar'ticles  Gules, 

AzURti*  fe?if. 

H  A  T  C HM E N T ,  in  beraldry,  a  ñame 
Jome  ti  mes  ufed  for  an  atchievement,  or 
efeuteheon  over  a  gate,  door,  or  on  the 
fide  of  an  bou  Te. 

Hatchment,  alio  fignifies  the  maríhalling 
ot  (e  ver  al  coats  of  arms  ín  an  efeuteheon, 
See  the  anide  M  a  as  h  all    g  * 

HATFIEkD,  a  Biark^t-town  of  Haitfoj  d? 
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íllírej  fítuated  twenty  miles  north- wtJ^  &f 
London, 

Hatfield  eroadoak,  or  Kinc's  I-Lu. 

FiELD,  a  rnarkei-íown  of  EíTeXj  tweht 

miles  from  Chelmsford,  and  twemy-efo^ 

from  London.  , 
HATHERLY,  a  market-town  of  Devon» 

íhire,  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  £^ 

éter, 

HA/TTEM,  a  town  of  Gelderlaml}  0ne 
of  the  United  Provínees  1  eaíl  longitude 
6n,  north  I atiende  51°  30'. 

HATTOCK,  a  íhock  of  corn  con^in¡rff 
twelve  üieaves  i  others  mnke  it  only  tW 
ílieaves  bid  together. 

HATUAN?  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary, 
fiftéen  miles  north-eaít  of  Btida :  eaft 
long,  19a  33',  and  north  lat,  47°  4$', 

HAVANNA,  a  port-town  of  the  iíknd 
of  Cuba,  in  America,  firuated  at  1  he 
entrance  of  the  gulph  of  México  5  fubt 
}eíl  to  Spain  ;  weft  long.  ^4°,  and  ncrnli 
■lar. 

HAVANT,  a  market-town  of  Hampílilre, 
hx  miles  north  e a  íí  of  Portfmotnh. 

HAVEL^  a  i  iver  of  Brandenburg,  íti  Ger- 
many,  which  receives  the  river  Spií¿, 
néar  Berlinr  and  diícbárges  ítfelf  inta (he 
El  be,  a  Uttle  below  Havelburg, 

HAVELBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  ¡r, 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  marqué 
fate  of  Brandenburg,  fubjeít  to  the  kiog 
of  Fruiría  :  eaífc  long.  1     44.^  and  noril 

BAVENj  a  fea  port  or  harbour.  Sft^; 

artícíe  ííaRBOUR. 
HAVER/  a  term  ufed  by  countiy^peof-i 

for  oats» 

H  A  VER  FORD  -  WEST,  a  borongh^q 
of  Pembrokeílliie,  in  South  Walcf,  íiru' 
ated  twelve  miles  fouth-edíl  of  St.  Da-' 
vid's* 

lí  fends  only  one  member  to  parlíamenN 
HAVERÍL,  a  market-town  of  EíTeXj  iv¡é 

ty-four  miles  north  oí  Chelín sford. 
HAUGH,  ot  Haw.  SeethearticleHA^, 
HAUNCH,  oi  Hanch,  the  hip,  or  that 
pait  of  the  body  bctween  the  laít  ribs  and 
the  ihigh.  See  the  article  HlP, 
The  haunches  of  a  horfe  are  too  long,  il, 
when  ílanding  in  the  fiable,  he  íimji 
wsth  his  hínd  legs  fdirther  back  thatt  h 
OLíght  í  and  when  ihe  top  or  onfetoíJñí 
tai!  ís  not  in  a  perpendicular  lbe  lo  tt¡¡ 
tip  of  his  bocksj  as  it  always  does  5a 
horfes  whofe  haunches  are  of  a  jnft  kngiK 
There  are  fome  horfes,  which,  thw$ 
they  have  too  long  haunches,  yet  com- 
mpnly  walk  well  ;  fuch  are  goü¡l  ^ 
ehmb  Mhj  but  ave  not  at  all  J"^«  ^ 
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a  defcent,  fot  they  cannot  ply  tlieir  hams, 
¿Bdiiíver  g^llop  ítawly,  butalways  near- 
)v  uiíon  a  full  fpeed. 

The  artof  ridiog  the  great- horfe  has  not 
a  more  neeeflary  JeíTon  [han  that  qf  put- 
tin^a  horfe  upoñ  hishaunches,  which  ¡n 
ollir  words  is  calted  eoupling  him  weH, 
orpmting  kim  well  together,  or  com- 
_aft,  A  horfe  that  cannot  bend  or  lowcr 
£ii  lauúches*  throws  himfelf  too  much 
upa  his  fhoulder,  and  lies  heavy  upon. 
tlie  bridle* 

HAUNT,  among  fporíTmen,  thc  place  to 
which  game  ate  acctiftuined  to  reíorti 
mnonff  huptersj  it  is  the  walk  of  a  deer, 
or  tlie  placa  of  bis  ordinary  paíTage* 
¿11  kísids  oí'  large  f'owi  that  divide  the 
fcot,  have  their  haunts  by  the  fides  of 
Jhallow  rivers,  brooks,  and  plafhes  of 
water ;  they  delight  in  boggy  places  and 
tht  dry  parte  of  fens  ovcr-grown  with 
ru  fijes,  reeds,  and  fedges,  in  half  drown- 
ed  moors,  and  the  hollow  vales  of  downs 
and  hcaths,  where  there  is  fhelter  for 
tkm  to  lurk  in  obfcuríly.  Tbefe  do  not 
apjiear  in  flocks,  but  they  are  the  beít 
fligbt  for  hawks  ibnt  can  be  imagined. 
The  iefier  fowl,  wbich  are  web-footed, 
continua!  íy  ha  lint  drowned  fens,  the 
mato  ftream  of  rivers  whtre  1  he  curren t  ís 
(wÍ£0s  and  al  l  places  valiere  ti  ¡ere  is 
pJenty  of  water,  in  which  they  may  fwím 
undillurbed  by  man  or  beaft  ;  the  wild- 
gocfeand  barnade  ejccepted,  who  líke  no 
water  abcjve  tlieir  founding,  and  feek  none 
int  ftmllovv  places;  Theíé  lafl  are  ihcon- 
ceivabJy  delighted  with  green  winler 
corrí j  and  may  always  be  found  where  it 
U  fown,  efpecially  if  the  ends  of  the  lands 
liuve  mnch  water  about  th'em. 
The  fmatler  fowl  freqüent  final  1  brooks; 
rivera^  ponds*  drowned  meadows,  loughs 
or  ]ak«,  efpecially  if  i\ ored  with  Uni're- 
quented iílands  well  furniíbtid  with  íhrub?, 
ruflies,  réedáj  &ct 

HAVRE,  íji  geography,  a  french  term  %- 
nifying  ha  ven.  Henee, 

Havre  de  ckace  isa  port-town  of  France, 
in  tlie  province  of  Normandy,  fituated  on 
the  Engliíh  channe],  at  the  moulh  of  the 
river  Bepej  eaít  long.  io',  and  nonh 

HAUTBOY,  a  muíícal  íníhument  of  the 
whdkmd,  ÍJiap^d  mnch  like  the  ñute, 
only  that  it  fpreads  and  widens  towards 
tííe  hottom,  and  h  found ed  thiougb  a 
leed,  The  treble  is  tv/o  feet  long  j  the 
tenor  ^oes  a  fifth  lower,  when  blown 
^pen:  it  has  only  eight  holes  j  but  the 
wliich  is  fiye  feetlong.  lias  eleven. 
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HAW,  íñ  botany?  &c.  a  fort  of  berry,  thé 
ffuít  of  fe  ve  ral  fpecies  of  raefpilus,  therrse 
denonainated  haw^thom$-  See  the  article 

HaWj  among  farriers,  an  e^erefcerice  re- 
femblinga  griftlcj  ^rowing  under  the  ne- 
th er  eye  Jid  and  eyeof  a  h arle ,  \v hích,  i f 
not  timely  removed,  will  put  it  quite  out* 
Jt  proceeds  from  grofsj  tongh ?  and  phleg- 
instic  humours,  which  íallíng  from  the 
head,  and  there  uniting  togetíierj  grovvto 
(bis  infirmíty  ;  the  figns  of  whicli  are  the 
waterlng  of  theey^  and  the  ¡nvoluntary 
onening  cf  the  nnder  eye -lid. 
E-very  farrier  can  tut  it  out  j  but  ordina- 
riiy  the  horfe  inuít  be  hejd  faft  by  the 
beadj  and  a  reedle  with  a  ftrong  double 
thread  run  throtigh  the  fpiddle  of  his  up- 
pereye  Jida  which  muít  be  held  open  by 
the  thread^s  being  tied  to  his  head  :■  a 
needie  and  thread  fliould  then  be  rmi 
through  the  haw,  when  cutting  the  íkin 
round  with  a  fharp  pen-krufe,'  the  haw 
may  be  pluckcd  out.  Then  take  the 
blcod  out  of  hís  eye,  waíh  it  with  beer  or 
ale,  and  put  in  a  good  deal  of  falt  ¡  ai:- 
terwards  waíh  it  agiin,  and  íliokmg  it 
down  with  your  hand»  Jet  him  go* 
Sheep  are  enred  of  this  malady  by  drop- 
ing  into  the  eye  the  juice  of  chamomile 
or  crow's  foot. 

Haw-finch,  ín  ornithologyj  tbe  engliíh 
ñame  of  a  bird,  known  among  authors  by 
the  ñame  coccot brandes* 

HAWK,  a  fynonymous  term  with  falcon, 
thoughT  by  ib  me,  reflraiiied  to  the  leflfer 
fon  of  falcons.  See  the  árdeles  Falcok 
and  Falconry. 

Others  diftinguiíli  hawks  into,  the  long- 
winged  and  íhort-svingtd  ktnds  :  of  the 
fírft  kínd  are  the  gen  t le- falcon,  gerfalcon, 
hnner,  faker,  hobhy,  &c,  See  the  article 
Gerfalcon^  &/. 

And  of  the  íhot  t-wh>ged  kiud  are  the  gof- 
hawk,  fparrow-hawk,  ftanye!,  See 
Gqshawk,  SPARROW  HAWK»  fifí. 
Here  it  is  to  be  obíerved,  that  the  fe m ale 
hawks,  as  well  as  all  other  birds  of 
prey,  being  Jarger  and  more  robuft  than 
the  males,  are  likewife  more  hardy,  bold, 
and  ferficeahle. 
HAWKER,  in  commerce^  a  pedlar,  or 
períbn  that  gees  about  the  country  felling 
wares :  this  ñaméis  faíd  to  2  rife  frorn 
theír  un  certa  in  wandering,  like  perfons 
wbo  with  hawks  íeck  their  game  where 
they  may  fínd  it. 

Evcry  hawkej-,  ©V,  mufl  take  a  licence, 
for  which  he  nuift  pay  4L  and  if  wíth 
horfe;  afsj  or  mulé,  for  every  one  of 

them 
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tXxtm  4I-  a-piece :  if  he  travels  wtthout, 
or  cohtrary  to  mVIicence,  he  fbrfeits  for 
eyery  offence,  to  the  informar  and  the 
poor  of  the  pariíh  where  difcovered,  12  1. 
If  he  t  ra  veis  with  a  forged  l  icen  ce,  he 
füi  tcits  5o  1.  and  if  he  refríes  to  íhew  his 
licence  5  I. 

The  aóls  relatíng  to  hawkers  do  not  cx- 
tend  to  the  makers  of  goods  or  their 
agents  i  to  thofewhp  fell  goods  in  fairs  or 
markets $  to  the  fellers  of  íiíh,  fruir,  or 
©ther  vióltials  |  ñor  to  the  venders  of  acls 
of  parliatnent,  proclama  tions,  forms  of 
prayer,  ahnanacs,  books,  and  news- 
papers. 

HAWKING,  tbeexercife  of  taking  wild- 
fow]  by  m^ans  of  hawks* 
The  method  of  reclaímmg,  manning, 
and  hringing  up  a  hawk  to  this  ex  ere  i  ié, 
ís  called  falconry.  See  FalcONRY. 
Ar  for  the  exercife  ítfelf,  though  at  pre- 
fent  rnuch  dilhfed,  k  furniíhea  a  grcat 
variety  of  terms  ftill  retained  in  our  lan- 
guage,  as  gleam,  leaín,  pannel,  quany, 
train,  feelinjg, 

When  your  hawk  comes  readily  to  the 
íure,  a  large  pair  of  luring-bells  are  to  be 
put  upon  her*  and  the  more  giddy- 
headed,  and  apt  to  rake  out,  your  hawk 
isf  the  larger  muft  the  bells  be*  Havíng 
done  this,  and  ílie  being  fiiarp-fet?  ride 
out  in  a  fair  morning,  i  ufo  íome  large 
ííeJd  unencumbered  with  trees  or  wood, 
wkh  your  háwk  on  your  fift  ;  then  bav- 
íng  looíéned  her  hood,  whiflle  foftly  to 
próvdke  her  to  fly,  unhood  her,  and  Jet 
her  fly  with  her  head  ínto  the  wind,  foi' 
by  that  means  me  will  be  the  better  able 
to  get  upon  the  wing,  and  will  natura  Hy 
climb  upwards,  flyinga  chele.  After  íhe 
has  fíown  three  or  four  turns,  then  lure 
her  with  your  voice,  cafting  the  lure 
about  your  head,  baving  firíl  tied  a  pul- 
let  to  it  5  and  íf  your  falcon  come  in* 
and  approach  nearyou,  eaft  out  the  Jure 
into  the  wind,  and  if  íhe  iloop  to  it,  re- 
ward  her. 

You  will  often  find,  that  when  íhe  fiíes 
from  the  fift?  íhe  will  take  ftand  on  the 
ground  :  this  h  a  fault,  whích  is  very 
common  with  foar-falcons.  To  remedy 
thís,  fright  her  up  w'Uh  your  wand  5  and 
when  you  haré  forced  her  to  take  a  turnt 
or  two,  take  her  down  to  the  íuret  and 
feed  her,  But  if  this  does  not  do,  then 
you  muít  have  in  rea dí neis  a  duck  íealed, 
fo  that  (lie  may  fee  no  way  but  backwards, 
and  that  wil!  make  her  monnt  íhe  hígher. 
Hold  this  duck  ín  your  hand,  by  one  of 
the  wings  near  th«  body  i  then  lure  wah 


the  voíce,  to  make  the  falcon  tura  fi 
head,  and  when  fiie  is  at  a  re^lonab 
püchj  caít  your  duck  up  jaft  undef  he 
when,  íf  me  ítrike,  ftoop»  or  trufs  ti 
duck,  permit  hes  to  ki.1!  itj  and  rewar 
her  by  g'ving  her  a^reatonahk  goW 
Afrer  yon  bsve  praítifcd  this  twoorííi«¿ 
t¡ine<f,  your  hawk  wiil  lea  ve  the  Urind,  sd 
deRghted  to  be  on  the  wing,  wih  be  ver 
obedienr, 

It  is  not  conven  ¡en  t,  for  the  firít  or  fe. 
cond  time,  to  íhew  yonr  háwk  large  fevri- 
for  it  frcquently  happéns,  that  they  ti- 
ca pe  from  the  hawk,  and  íhe  not  recové 
ing  them^  rakes  after  thenl :  this  giVfj 
the  falco'ner  trouble,  and  frequeiitly  0c- 
caíions  the  lofs  of  the  hawk.  But  \ÍM 
happens  to  pmfue  a  fowj-,  and  i 
able  to  recover  it,  gives  it  over^  arj 
comes  in  again  dírecl!y,  then  caít  ouu 
íealed  duck,  and  if  .íhe  floop  and  irufsü 
a-croís  the  wings,  permit  her  ta  take  hit 
plealure,  renard  ing  her  alio  whh  the 
heart,  brains,  tongue,  and  Üvcr,  Bul 
if  you  have  not  a  quick  duck,  takt  h 
down  with  the  dr y  lure,  and  kt  k 
plume  a  pulíet  and  feed  upon  it,  Bt 
this  means  a  hawk  wil!  learn  to  giveo¿ 
a  fowl  that  rakes  out,  and  on  heai ¡jigl 
the  falconer's  lure,  wil!  inake  back  ipm 
and  know  tíie  bttter  how  lo  huid  in  ü 
head, 

Some  hav,  ks  have  a  dífdainful  zojmm 
preceedíng  from  iheir  being  high  ki-A 
fuch  a  hawk  muí!  uot  be  rewarckd, (fc|| 
ílie  íliould  kilí  j  but  you  maygivekl 
leaye  to  pfutnc  a  Httle,  and  then  taking  1 
fheep's-  heart  cold,  or  the  leg  of  a  pülw, 
when  the  hawk  is  bu fy  in  pitiminí,  Itr 
eirher  of  ihem  be  conveyed  into  the  kij 
of  the  fowí,  that  it  may  favour'cFiij 
and  when  the  hawk  has  eaten  the  EiE.afl, 
brains,  and  tongue  of  the  fowl,  take  ct 
what  is  incbfed,  cali  lur  ro  your  ¡c 
and  íeed  her  with  it  :  sfrerwairds  givelif 
fome  of  the  fe  ai  he  rs  of  the  fowí's  nzá,  1 
fcower  her,  and  make  her  caít. 
If  your  hawk  be  a  ítately  hi°h -flyin 
on e ,  íli e  o u g  ht  n  ot  to  t ake  m  □  1  e  than  01 
flíght  in  a  mosningj  and  ifíliefeih^ 
for  the  river,  1er  her  not  fiy  mine  ih=! 
twice:  when  file  is  ai  üie  hig.Jit€Ílrt  take 
down  with  y  our  lure  1  and  when  flte  fc¡¡ 
plumed  and  broken  the  fowl  a  lililí  feri 
her,  by  which  means  you  will  keep  lier  1 
high-flyer^  and  fond  oF  the  hire. 
HAWSER,  in  the  fea-language,  a 

rope,  or  a  kind  of  fmall  cnh!e,  (wH 
.  for  varions  ufes  a-board  a  íriip»  ^1 
faften  íhe  main  and  i  ore  furoud^tt^? 

afif 


h  a  y       i  t> 

a  (hipas  fiie  lies  at  anchoa  md  wind  her 
up  roit  by  a  capftan,  The  hawfer  of 
a  man  of  war  may  ferve  fór  a  cable  to  the 
(Hea^áticSarof  a  fmalJ  ftii  jJ 

H/iWSES,  in  a  fliip,  are  two  large  holes 
tíiider  the  bow,  through  whí.ch  the  cables 
rtrn  wben  íhe  lies  at  anchor.    Thus  the. 
bawfe-pieces   are  the  large  píeces  of 
tirober  ín  which  thefé  lióles  ave  madé, 
H^wfe-ba gs,  are  líagS  of  can  va fs  m  a d e 
tapering»  and  ftuffed  full  of  ocham  $ 
which  are  genera lly  allowed  fmal]  íhip% 
to  preven uhe  fhip  from  walhing  in  at  thefe 
bofes:  and  hawfe  ;p£gt^s^  are  plngs 
¿óp'the  hawfes,  to  pi  event  the  water  fiorn 
wáíhiñg  into  the  manger* 
Xh eJ-e  ari  a] fo  tora e  t er m s  -í  n  the  fea  -1  art - 
guage  that.  bave  an  immedíate  relatton 
to  the  ha  w  fes.  As  a  boid  ha^ift,  is  vahen 

.  the  boles  are  high  above  tbe  water.  Brijk 
Úi  k&wfij  or  veer  out  mote  cable,  is 
tlfed  when  part  of  tbe  cable  that  lies  in 
the  hawfe  is  fretted  or  chaíed,  and  it  is 
ordered  ibat  more  cable  may  be  veered 
our,  fo  that  another  p^rt  of  ít  may  reft 
in  the  hawfe?,  Frejh  the  ha<wfi,  that  hs 
lay  new  pieces  ti  pon  the  cable  ín  tbe 
hawfes,  to  preferve  It  from  fietting, 
S'Bmiingintbe  batwje,*  is  wben  the  cables 
endure  a  violón t  ílrefs.  Cíearirig  the 
bavjfes,  is  diferí  tangí  i  ng  two  cables'  that 
come  thrcugh  difieren  t  ha w fes.  Tí?  ridf 
h&iofi-fídl,  is  wben  in  ftrefs  of  weather 
Éhe  íhip  falls  with  her  head  deep  in  tbe 
Ib,  Ib  that  the  water  runs  in  at  the 
hawfes* 

HAY*  any  kínd  of  grafs,  cüt  and  dríed, 
for  the  food  of  cattle, 
The  time  of  mowing  grafe  for  hay,  rmift 
beregulated  aeeording  to  íts  growth  and 
ripeneis  $  nothing  being  more  prejudicial 
to  the  crop  tban  mowing  it  too  íbon,  be- 
caufe  the  tkp  is  not  then  fnlly  come  out 
of  the  tootj  and  v*h«n  made  into  hay,  it 
íhritiks  away  to  rtothíng,  It  muít  not, 
howiver,  be  leí  Itand  too  long;  til!  ir  bave 
íhed  its  ieeds,  Wben  the  tops  of  the 
grafs  hok  brown,  and  begin  to  htnd 
dosvn,  and  the  red  honey-'uckle  flowers 
begin  to  wither,  you  may  conclude  it 
rípe  for  mowing» 

As  foon  as  your  grafs  is  mowen,  if  there 
is  pknty  ítT  and  it  be  tbick  in  the 
fwathj  the  hay-makers  Oiould  follow  tbe 
mowers,  and  f'pread  the  Jwaths  (uniefs 
you  ftar  wet,)  wlTich  is  called  tedding  of 
[!l -m.  At  nigbt,  naake  it  into  cocks- 
andnext  day,  as  foon  as  the  drw  is  off 
the  ground,  fpread  it  again,  and  turo  it, 
ihst  it  may  dry  on  the  ether  iidq*  In  tbis 
Vol,  11 
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mannerít  ís  to  be  fpread,  turnad,  and 
made  into  cocks  at  nígbt?  til!  fnlly  dry  5 
and  in  cafe  the  weaiher  feems  to  threarert 
rain,  it  fhould  be  made  into  larger  cocks, 
wheréby  íf^il]  be  fecuied  from  wet,  tho^ 
Jetítand  a  day  or  two,  Whcre  thick- 
leaved  weeds  are  ambtig  the  grafsj  it  will 
require  more  drytng  and  turnirvg  tban  or- 
Hinary*  ¿  \ 

Mowing  of  1  and  too  of  ten  h  a  great  pre* 
judice  to  it,  unlefs  conftantly  renewed 
by  land  ñ-jods  or  manure  5  fo  that  whera 
tífefe  con  ven  i  ene  íes  cannot  be  had,  th© 
l  ands  íliould  be  fed  once  i  o  two  or  three 
years  i  feeding  bi  mg  as  neceíTary  for 
hay  ground,  as  fafíowing  is  fur  cotn- 
grounds. 

S¿íi7it  -Jbin  Hat,  is  of  fevtraí  forL'5  wbich 
may  be  díítingnííhed  by  the  folíowíng 
term?, <vix.  iít.  Thevirgin.  cjdly.  The 
ololTomed.  cdjy,  Tbe  full-gro*vn.  And, 
4<blyt  The  tbrefked  hay»  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  beyond  comparifon  the  btft.  It 
muft  becut  befo  re  fre  bloffoms  generally 
appearj  for  wben  it  ftands  tíll  it  is  full 
blownj  tbe  moít  fptritiidus  and  nourifii- 
ing  parts  of  íts  ice  are  fpent,  the  lap  is 
much  impoveriíhed,  and  the  faint-foin  can 
never  recover  that  ricbrjefs  it  had  in  íts 
virgin-ttate.  But  tjiis  fine  hay  cannot  well 
be  hád  of  unctiltivated  f?Jnt-foin,  beca^re 
that  may  noc  be  much  aboye  an  hand- 
ftil  hígh  wben  ít  is  ín  a  condition  to 
be  cut  í  it  would  then  make  a  very  light 
crop,  and  would  be  a  great  while  be- 
fore  it  fprang-  up  again  :  bnr  the  rích 
wi]l  ha  ve  two  or  three  tnns  to  an  acre-, 
and  tpríngít£-i¡ü  tu; inediately  fora  fecond 
crop;  fo  that  litMe  or  ifone  in  quantity 
would  be  loit  by  ib  great  an  improve- 
ment  of  its  qualky, 

The  fecond  íbrt  is  that  cut  ín  the  flower, 
wbícK,  tbo'  much  inferior  to  the  virgín- 
hay,  far  exceedn  any  othtr  kínd  as  yet 
commonly  piopagaítd  in  Bngland}  and 
ií  it  be  a  ful!  cropr  ttmay  amount  10  threa 
tnns  an  acr^.  This  is  that  faint-foin 
whích  U  cümmoníy  made,  and  the  larger 
it  isT  the  more  nouriíhing  it  is  for 
IvorEes. 

The  next  fort  of  faínt  fom  is  the  full 
grown,  cur  when  the  bbfibms  are  gone, 
or  going  ofF;  tbis  alJü  ts  gobd  hxy¡  tho* 
it  faíh  Jliort  by  man  y  degrees  of  the 
goodnefs  of  the  other  two  íart* ;  but  it 
makes  a  greatei  crop  tban  either  of  them, 
beca  ufe  it  grows  to  Jts  full  buik,  and 
fhrinks  little_in  dryirig, 
The  íaít  íbvt  ts  the  threrhed  hay?  wbich 
when  not  danjaged  by  wat  weaLhei>  has 
9  P  bccn 
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be  en  fóund  more  nourifhing  to  baríes  be  fold  there  pay  3  d.  per  ¡oad  towar^ 

iban  coaríe  water- m  e  a  el  o  w    hay  ;  and^  paving  the  ñreets,    The  new  hay  fofó 

when  it  is  cut  fmall  by  an  engine;  is  good  in  London,  Sff.  between  the  firíl  of  Juní 

for  cattkj  and  rrínch  betEcr  than  the  chati  and  the  Jaft  of  Auguft,  onght'  to  ngjgfc 

of  corn,  Thebtft  time  to  cut  ir 9  ís  when  fixty  ponnds  a  trufs  5  and  oíd  hay,  the 

the  greateft  part  of  the  ieed  is  well  filled  ;  oíher  par*  of  the  yeary  is  to  weigh  ñhyl 

the  hiii-btown  n  pe,  and  the  iaít-blown  fíx  pound?,  the  feiler  being  Hable  to  f0r- 

begrnning  to  be  fu  II.  feit  2  s.  6  d.  for  every  trufa  undtr  ihat 

The  goodnefs  of  the  hay  depends  great-  weíght. 

]y  upan  the  manner  of  ordering  ir.    The  HAYN,  a  town  of  Síiefia,  in  the  -territory 

beít  hay  in  al]  England  is  made  of  íhint-  of  Ltgnits,  thii  ty-five  miles  north-weft  of 

foin,  wiihout  ever  fpreading  ir*    This  Breílaw  t  eafl  longitude  16 0  5',  nonh  la* 

raethorl,  thougb  it  be  longer  before  it  be  títude  519  ij\ 

iimíhed,  cofts  lefs  labour  ihan  the  other.  HAYNAULT,  a  pro  vi  rice  of  tlie  Nether- 

If  faint-foín  be  laid  up  pretty  green,  ic  Jands,  bounded  by  Brabant  and  Flan* 

w  i  1 1  take  no  da  ni  age,  provided  -ít  be  fet  ders,  olí  the  nortb ;  by  Na  mu  r  and  Liegr, 

in  fmall  fotind  rieles,  wtth  a  large  baíket  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Cambrefis,  Picardy, 

dr/awn  up  m  the  middle  of  each,  to  nave  and  Champaign,  on  the  íbiith j  and  by 

a  vent-ho!e  through  which  the  luper-  Aitois,  and  anotber  part  of  Fíanders*  oti 

fiuou's  moifture  of  the  hay  may  tranípire.  the  weít :  ¡he  north  part  is  fubject  to  the 

As  foon  as  itsheating  is  over,  thefe  ricks  honfe  of  Atiltría,  and  the  fouth  part  lo 

ought  to  be  thaíched  ¿  and  all  faint  íoin  France*    Its  capital  is  Mons, 

ricks,  that  are  made  when  the  hay  is  ful  {  HAYWARD»  the  perfon  who  kepps  t]|¡ 

dried  in  the  cocks,  ought  to  be  thatched  common  berd  or  cattle  of  a  town, 

immcdiately   after  the   m^king   them-  He  i?  appointed  by  the  lord's  conrt,  and 

That  whicb  is  Jaíd  up  moft  dried,  yvílí  his  office  is  to  fee  that  the  cattle  neiiher 

come  out  of  the  rick  of  a  green  colour  ;  break  ñor  ciop  the  hedges  of  incJoltd 

bnt  that  whicb  h  as  been  much  heated  in  grounds  5  he  is  al  Ib  to  look  to  the  fieldí, 

the  ríck,  \vil]  be  bi  own»  and  impound  cattle  that  commit  trefFp|fe 

^The  íeed  arTords  the  owner  anotber  op-  thereín. 

jfc>rtunity  of  makmg  a  profít  of  his  faint-  HAZARDj  a  gameon  dice,  withoiu  tabk:, 

foin  ;  but  tbis,  if  the  hoeing  huíbandry  is  ver  y  properly  fo  called,  fmce  it  ípeerfily 

veré  general,  would  not  be  vendible;  in  makes  a  man,  or  undocs  him. 

great  quantitíes  for  plantin*  j  becaufe  the  Jt  is  played  wiíh  only  two  dice  f  andas 

ordihary  crop  of  an  acre,  wiJl  produce  man  y  may  pía  y  at  it  as  can  Hand  toui 

feed  enough  to  drill  an  hundred  acres,  the  Jargeíi  round  table. 

which  would  not  want  planting  for  a  iong  Two  thín^s  are  chiefly  to  be  obferved, 

time.    The  other  ufe  then  of  thh  feed  is  maín  and  chance ;   the  Iatter  be* 

for  provender  i  and  it  ñas  been  aíhrmed  Jeugiuglo  thecafter,  and  the  fyrmer,  cr 

by  fome,   who  bave  made  triáis  of  ir,  maín,  to  the  other  gamefters,   There  can 

that  three  bufhels  of  good  íafht  foin  íeed  he  no  maín  thrown  abo  ve  nine,  ñor  un- 

given  to  hoile^  will  nonníli  them  as  der  h've  •  fo  that  hve?  fiJTj  feven,  tighlj 

much  as  four  buíhels  of  oats ;  and  when  and  nine,  are  the  oníy  mains  üungat 

well  ordered,  it  is  íb  fweet,  that  mbit  hazard.    Chances  and  nicks  are  tiona 

íbrts  of  cattle  are  greedy  of  it,  four  to  ten  :  thus  four  is  a  chance  10 

Hay,   ín  geography,  a  market-town  in  nine,  fiue  to  eight,  fix  lo  fe  ven,  feven  W 

Breclgiocklhtre*  South  Walts,  thirteen  fix5  eight  to  íive  5  and  nine  and  len  a 

miles  north-eaít  of  Biecknock.  chance  ro  rive,  fix,  fe  ven,  and  eight :  in 

Hay  BOTE!  in  law?  a  bbérty  to  takethorn?,  íhort^lour,  five^  íix,  feven?  eight,  ntnc, 

and  oíher  woods,  to  make  and  repair  and  ttn,  ai  e  chances  to  any  niain,  it  anjjF 

heders,  gareSj  fences,  fgíc*  by  a  íepant  of  theíe  nick  it  not,    Now  nirks  are  tr- 

for  hfe  or  years.  ther  when  the  chance  is  the  fame  wilh 

Ííay  BOTE  is  alto  taken  for  wood  for  the  the  maín,  as  h>£  and  flve*  or  thelikej  or 

iriaking  of  rakes  and  fói-ks,  uied  in  niak*  iix  and  tw£lve3  leven  and  eleven,  eignt 

in^  h-3 y.  and  twelfe*    Here  obferv?,  that  twelve 

HAYLESHAM,  a  market-town  of  Sof-  is  out  to  nine,  feven,  antl  íive  i  elevEii  ii 

ícx,  |i:ti  ted  ten  rnileá  eaft  of  Léwes,  out  to  nine,  eighr,   fix,  and  five  \  anl 

HA7-MARKET,  a  particular  place  in  ames-íice  and  duce-ace^,  are  out  to  a]] 

r!  Lnndon,  or  its  íuburb*,  where  hay  is  fold,  mains  wh  ate  ver* 

■  anü  where  ail  cüi  is  oí  l-^y  that  itaod  to  But  to  illuikate  this  game  by  a  fev/íjt' 

/  9  •  "  áíHp!^! 
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ampies  í  fuppofe  the  main  to  be  fe  ven, 
an(l  the  cafter  íhrows  five,  which  13  his 
chance  5  he  then  throws  a  rain,  and  if 
five  turn  up,  he  wíns  all  the  money  ftt 
himj  but  if  feven  ís  throwh,  he  mufl 
pay  as  much  money  as  theie  is  on  the 
board:  again,  if  feven  be  the  niam,  and 
the  caíter  throws  eleven,  or  a  nick,  he 
fwéepa  away  a  II  the  money  on  the 
tahle  *  hut  jf  he  throws  a  chance,  as  in 
the  firíí  cale,  he  muft  throw  agaín : 
laftly,  if  feven  be  the  main,  and  the  cárter 
throws  a  mes -ace,  duce-ace,  or  tweJve,  be 
is  out }  but  if  he  throws  fVom  four  to 
ten,  he  hath  a  chance  ;  though  they  are 
accounted  the  worft  chances  on  tbe  dice, 
as  leven  is  reputed  tbe  beft  and  eaüdt 
Biain  to  he  flung.  Four  and  five  are 
bad  throws  (the  former  of  which  beíng 
called  bythetribeof  níckers,  Jittle  dick- 
filherj  as  having  on!y  two  chances,  <vmt 
trey-ace  and  two  ducesj  or  tiey  duce 
and  quaíer-ace:  whereas  feven  hath 
three  chances^  w/ss.  einque  duce,  fice- 
aces  and  quater  trey.  Nine  and  ten 
are  in  the  like  conditíon  wíth  four  and 
five  i  having  only  two  chances.  Six  and 
eight  ha  ve  indeed  the  fame  number  of 

-*  chances  wi'h  feven,  three  j  but  ex- 

perienced  gameíters  nevertheltíís  prefer 
the  feven,  by  re  a  fon  of  the  difflcuJty  to 
tlirovv  the  doüblers,  two  quaters,  or  two 
treys.  It  is  alfa  the  opinión  of  nioft,  that 
at  thenríi  throw,  thecatter  hath  tbe  worlt 
of  ít.  Ora  the  whole,  haza id  ís  certain- 
íy  ene  of  the  moft  bewitching  an  d  rninous 
games  played  on  ihe  diec,  Happy,  tbere- 
fore,  tbe  man  who  either  never  heard  of 
¡Ej  or  who  has  reiblution  enougb  to  le  a  ve 
it  off  in  time.  See  the  artlcJes  Chahce 
and  GaMING* 

HAZLE,  íútyíuí,  in  botany.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Cor  y  lu3i 

Witcb  HaslEj  a  ñame  fometimes  glven  to 
the  din.    See  tbe  arricie  ElM* 

Hazle- earth,  or  Haeley  earth,  in 
agricultuie,  a  kind  of  red  loai»,  which 
is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  mixture  wíth 
other  forts  of  earthj  uniiíng  wbat  is  too 
loo  fe,  cooling  what  is  too  hot,  and  gentiy 
emeitainíng  the  moifture. 
The  beít  manure  for  a  hazTey  foil  is 
mar!,  chalk,  and  fea-coal  aílies,  Sce 
Marl,  ChaLKj  and  Afilies* 

Hazle-hen,  a  bird  of  the  íize  of  a  .mo- 
derately  grown  pulletj  it  is  a  fpecies  of 
retrao,  wíth  a  grey  tail,  fpotted  and  faf- 
ciated  wíth  black,  frequent  in  many 
parís  of  Hurope.    See  Xethao, 

JíÍAja  pi  ovince  of  Ihe  empireof  Maroccoj 
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firuated  on  the  ocean,  fouth  weft  of  Mo- 
rocco  pro per, 

capul*  in  anatorny,  the  uppermoft 
part  of  tbe  body  Of  an  animal. 
The  Iiead  ís  tbe  fifft  oí  tbe  five  díviíions 
into  wlnch  anatomilh  diítsnguim  the  hu- 
man body,  confilting  of  the  head,  neck7 
t bórax,  abdomen,  and  exiremities.  See 
the  article  Necx,  &c. 
The  firft  pares  to  be  diftinguiíned  in  the 
head,  are  the  hairy  part,  or  fcalp$  and 
the  naked  part,  ot  the  face-  after  wbich 
we  are  to  attend  to  the  divíJion  into  tbe 
íinciput  and  occfput,  the  fore  and  binder 
j>u  1 1.  of  íhe  head  j  the  tem  plesT  the  crown^ 
or  vértex  j  the  bucea,  the  cheeks,  and 
the  philtrnm,  c-r  lactina. 
The  coverings  of  the  head  are3  firf!,  the 
hair  j  fecondly,  tbe  fkm  5  thíídiy,  ihs 
membrana  ceMuloía ;  and,  foniihly,  tbe 
mufetes,  See  Hair,  Cutis}  &c. 
Eeíides  the  externa!  íiUegu ments  of  the 
head,  there  is  an  aponeurotic  expaníion 
which  covers  the  head  itke  a  cap,  and  i?- 
Jpread  round  the  neck,  and  011  the  íhoul- 
ders,  like  a  riding-hoodj  and  for  this 
rea  fon  Winílow  gives  it  the  ñame  of  coif, 
and  calis  the  Juperíor  portion  of  it  the 
aponeurotic  cap. 

The  head  comains  ín  the  cavity  of  the 
bones  of  the  fkutl  the  chief  organ,  or 
primum  niobile  of  the  whole  animal 
oeconomy ;  the  face  is  the  íeat  of  íeveral 
other  parncuJar.organs?  which  aregreatíy 
compon  nded,  The  proper  contatning 
parts  oí"  the  head  ase  the  frontal  mu  fe  les, 
the  perícranium,  and  the  bones  of  the 
ílcull :  the  parts  contaíned  are  the  mem* 
bran  es  ot  the  brai  n  f  th  e  brai  n  i  t J 1 1  f,  and 
the  veiTels.  See  the  article  Er  a  i 
Wíth  regard  to  the  bones  of  the  head,  ít 
may  be  obí'erved,  that  the  head  ex  p  re  fies 
ihat  part  of  the  ílee letón  which  is  placed 
upon  ihe  top  vertebra  of  tbe  neck,  and  in 
this  view  ís  divided  into  the  cranium  or 
fkull,  and  maxillas.  See  the  article^ 
Skull  and  Maxílla, 
The  whoie  head  of  the  flee letón  is  fphe-. 
roidícál,  compofed  as  it  were  of  two 
ováis  a  liitle  depreíTed  on  each  fi4e  :  one 
of  them  is  fnpei  ior,  the  exti  emities  point- 
ing  forv^ard  and  backward.;  the  other 
is  anterior,  the  extfemity  being  turned 
upwards  and  downwards,  in  fncb  a  man- 
ner  as  that  one  txtremity  of  each  oval 
meets,  and  is  iplt  in  the  other,  at  the 
place  particular!)'  known  by  the  ñame  of 
the  fore  head, 

This  compiex  figure  bemg  viewed  (ide- 
wavst  tein  tftnts  a  ipheroidical  triarjg  1 
5  P  *  a 
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and  wí  ought  fanher  to  ooferve,  thar  the 
oval  of  thc  ikull  is  broader  behind  tb'áh 
befo  re,  and  that  oí  the  face  broader  abe  ve 
than  helow. 

For  Che  ártériés  and  veins  of  the  head, 
fee  the  artfclek  Aktery  A¡id  VeiN* 
Fot  the  glande  and  mufcles;  fee  the  ar- 
ricies Glahd  atd  Muscle. 
Ttifeafés  of  íbs  Head,  aieoíten  miftaken, 
eveñ  by  phyílcíaní,  íbr  thofe  of  other 
parts.  Sorrie  phyfidans  tell  us}  that 
thofe  who  are  fubjeíl  to  dilbrders  of  the 
head,  ought  not  to  take  any  food  at 
night. 

HeaD  ách,  a  moft  troublefome  fenfation 
jn  the  nervous  membranas  of  the  head, 
produced  by  various  caufes,  and  attended 
with  difieren  t  fymptoms,  according  to 
its  djfferent  degreesj  and  the  place  where 
ít  ís  feated. 

The  moft  cojiimoii  feat'  of  ibis  dífenfe  ís 
the  peñeran  i  um.  It  may  likewífe  be  m 
the  íkin  that  ccvers  the  ikull,  and  m  the 
dura  mater  :  this  laft  but  fe  Id  o  m  happens, 
but  when  ít  does  ít  is  yery  dangerous, 
There  may  likewífe  he  a  very  acote  pain 
in  the  thín  membrane  that  covers  the  finus 
*of  thtf  os  frontis, 

If  the  head  ach  be  flight,  and  affecls  a 
particular  part  of  the  head,  it  is  called 
cephálálgíé  ;  if  the  whble,  cephatea  j  if 
ene  fide  orily,  hediera  ni  a  ^  if  there  is  a 
flxed  pain  on  ihc  top  of  the  head  which 
ms  y  he  cotfered  whh  the  end  of  the 
thuriih,  it  is  called  clavus  hyttericus. 
The  general  can  fe  of  the  head-achj  ac- 
cording to  Hbffman,  ís  a  hinrfranCe  of 
t lie  free.  circulatibn  of  ihe  blood  through 
the  veíTels  of  the  head. 
When  the  blooc!  rufhes  whh  impetnofity, 
and  ir.  too  jgreát  plenty  into  the  mem- 
brane:?, which  may  bappen  to  the  ple- 
rhoricj  to  thofe  whofe^  iifual  bleeding  at 
the  nofe  is  ibpptefiedj  and  to  young 
perfóíis,  thcfe  is  a  pain  in  the  whole 
head,  which  becbmes  hot,  íwel  Is aclis, 
and  looks  r¿d  \  the  veíTels  fwell,  and 
there  isa  íhong  puliation  in  ¡bofe  of  (he 
neck  arid  temples,  The  nofirils  ave  dry 
and-paicht-dj  there  ís  a  burning  he;ir3 
a nd  drougbí  in  the  fauces. 
"When  ibe  veííels  of  the  head  are  flufled 
wiih  3  muecas  fe  rom  from  a  ííoppage  of 
ihe  running  of  the  nqfe,  then  thtre  ís  a 
heavy  dhiufe'  prdling  pain  chidly  in  the 
iore  pait  oí  the  head,  ín  which  iheie 
feems  to  be  fuch  a  wei^ht,  that  the  pa- 
tícnt  can  fcarce  hold  ir  up  í  fomtlinies. 
the  íkin  h  ib  Íwd3td  that  ít  will  pir  ¡ 


fometírñes  ít  happens  iVom  the  fcr<jt¡? 
íharpj  cauftic  .  matter  of  ihe  french  djfl 
eáfe,  w  hi  ch  i n fe  ib  the  ptericraniun>j  ard 
oíten  canjes  a  carits  in  the  íkid]: 
ti  ni  es  it  may  proceed  ftom  matter  of  a 
faline,  cauitic  natuie,  driven  back  from 
the  externa!  partí^  as  in  the  gout,  itch 
eryfipelas  of  the  head,  guita  rolaba,  th¿ 
fmaít-pox  and  meafles,  befóte  the  mor- 
bid  matter  it  ex  peí  3  ed  tó  the  ouiward 
íkin,  or,  which  is  worfe,  when  it  is  di  ¡ven 
bsck-  In  thefe  cafes  where  a  ¡'malí  ouan- 
tity  of  cauitic  matter  cauíes  the  pain,  it 
rather  picceeds  from  a  violent  ít  rielo  re 
oí  thc  membranes  than  from  ihcir  dif» 
teniion- 

Thcre  is  likewífe  a  moft  Tfioíent,  fixed, 
conlfant,  and  almoft  intolerable  head-sdij 
which  brsngs  ort  a  debiHty  boíh  of  bwJy 
and  rnind,  hínders  íleep.  dilturhs  digel- 
tion,  dtilroys  the  appetite,  caufes  a  ver- 
tigo,  dimneís  of  fi^ht,  blindnefs,  a  ncife 
ín  the  ears>  convullions,  and  the  tjidc^ 
fy  i  and  by  confent  of  the  other  nervotts 
parís  of  the  body,  produces  vomitin^ 
coítivenefs,  coldneís  of  the  extreme  pans, 
and  the  countenance  of  a  dying  peí  fon. 
Sümetímfs  the  head-ach  is  fymptomatr^ 
and  attends  upon  continua!  and  intermita 
ting  fevers,  and  efpecially  the  qLiaiLanj  ir- 
regular flowiñg  of  the  inenftfe,  the  hypo- 
chondriac  paJjion,  and  the  like.  A  hemi- 
erahia  general!  y  pioceeds  from  a  fault  ín 
the  ftomach  from  cruditíts  or  indigef- 
tion,  and  cüminonly  anpears"  when  di- 
feítlon  Ís  peiformed, 
The  curativo  ".dkations  are,  t*  To  di- 
vert  the  ímpetus  of  the  blood  and  lm- 
monrs  from  the  hcad3  and  to  dijctiís  them 
by  fuitable  remedies.  %,  To  rthx  ¡he 
fpaftic  íbiílures  of  the  memhrantíj  the 
can  fe  of  which  is  a  íharp  cauitic  matter, 
that  the  fiuids  may  have  a  more  free 
circulatton.  3.  To  correct  the  peccant 
maiter,  and  evacúate  it  gently  through 
the  moíl  convenient  emunét oríes.  4,  To 
prevent  a  returf)  by  Jbenglhening  ihe 
who'e,  neivous  fyílem,  by  proper  reme- 
díeSj  and  efpecíally  by  an  a  ce  a  ra  te  dieí 
snd  régimen. 

Whtn  the  blood  luílies  to  the  head  in 
too  grcat  quantiíyj  blícding  ís  neceífary, 
more  parucularly  úríder  thc  toíig^e,  in 
thc;  foi  fchead,  in  the  jngulars,  or  by  kechm 
beHirid  theeats.  If  ihe  hodv  abüinids 
^vith  too  much  blood,  it  wiJl  b*  beír  lo 
bleed  in  the  ancle  firfij  and  the  next  day^ 
or  a  day  after,  in  a  vein  about  the  head, 
Ikií  fjífi  of  aj]  cleaníe  tlie  body  by  an 
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emollíent  clyfter,  or  by  glvbg  an  ínfu* 
fon  of  ilmbarb  and  manrva,  with  creain 

To"  reítfáin  the  orgafm  of  the  b]ood> 
it  wíil  be  proper  to  give  a  diaphoretic  and 
ablarbent  mixture,  wlch  diáphptttic  an- 
timopy,  p«íified  nítre,  burnt  hart's  horn* 
ánd  díacodtuii),  diKtted  with  a  (qfficwnt 
quantíty  of  finíanle  limpie  diflilled  wa- 
árs.  But  if  the  bead-ach  proceeds  from 
a  copíous  viriated  ferum  ftagnating  m  the 
membr anes,  either  wí th i  n  or  wi tta u  t  the 
ftu]],  with  a  dull  beavy  continua!  pain, 
wliich  wÜl  nelther  yield  to  bleedíng  ñor 
gentle  laxativas,  then  more  powciful  re- 
medies  are  required  to  di  fío]  ve  the  thiek 
glutir-ons  hurrioii'rsj  and  to  car»  y  them  off 
by  ítoob 

Take  of  puré  gum  ammoniac,  fagape- 
num,  the  beft  myrrh,  roíeated  aloes,  ex- 
traft  of  black  hellebore,  re  fin  of  jajap 
mercurios  dulcís,  and  prépared  cin  nafta  r, 
cadi  half  a  dfam  j .  of  the  txtrael  of  faf- 
frcti?  of  the  powder  of  caftor,  and  of  the  , 
falt  of  amber,  each  Éfteen  graijis,  Muke 
them  mtoa  mafsj  out  uf  every  fcruple  of 
which  make  twelve  pÜls  \  íix  of  which 
may  be  taktn  at  níght,  and  the  other  íix 
in  the  mornmg-  On  the  day  the  pílls 
are  takerij  Jet  the  patíent  take  notuing; 
but  thín  broths.  After  tbree  days  they 
may  be  repeated  again":  when  the  vitiat- 
ed  ferum  has  been  fufHeiently  tvacuated, 
tben  give  íhengthening  remedies  mixt 
with  diurética  \  at  the  ¡ame  ti  me  the  pa- 
tient  fltüuld  u  íe  exercife  to  make  h¡m 
fweat,  with  ibong  frletions,  and  fuch 
aliment  and  liquors  as  tend  to  promote 
a  di fcha rge  by  u riñe .  See  Diuretics. 
Ifthismethod  fails  of  íubeeís^  apply  a 
blifler  made  with  an  ounce  of  the  empla- 
ftriitn  atlrahens,  and  a  dram  of  camba - 
rides,  addmg  a  few  grains  of  campbor. 
It  may  be  of  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece, 
and  applied  ro  the  nape  of  the  neck  \  it 
íhould  be  ofien  renewed?  and  continuad 
for  a  long  time.  When  the  dííéafe  is 
evident  to  the  fight  and  tooch,  from  the 
íériim  ítagnating  under  the  íkm  of  the 
head,  a  bliiler  may  be  la  id  all  o  ver  the 
head ,  with  greit  advantage.  See  the  ar- 
ticlt  Vesigatory. 

When  the  re  ís  any  íntenfe  paín  remaín- 
ing  rlxed  ín  one  place  lying  pretty  deep 
in  the  membranes,  the  herb  ranuncolus 
ufed  as  a  vebeaiory,  has  a  wondej  ful 
efiieacy  :  the  tea  ves  mult  be  bruifed  in  a 
marhle  mortar,  and  the  part,  if  hairy3 
ilíaved  i  íhtn  a  íticking  pJaíter  is  to  be 
hid  o  a  ií,  ívith  a  hole  about  the  bí  gneis 


of  a  filver-pfinny,  and  the  lea  ves  o  ver 
thatj  ¡uíl  in  the  íame  maoner  as  a  cauf- 
tíc,  See  the  article  Caustie» 
If  it  is  caufed  by-afuppreíljon  of  a  coryza, 
a  fmelling'bottle  of  voktíle  íalts  íbould 
be  held  frcquently  to  the  nofe,  or  the  pa- 
tíent  may  take  herb  fnuff,  with  the  addí- 
tioil  of  ñowers  of  benjamín  and  powder 
of  cloves.  See  Cataruh- 
When  the  head-ach  ai  i  fes  from  a  coi  rupt*- 
ed  mafsof  blood  and  an  impnre  fernm^  as 
in  the  feurvy,  and  lúes  venérea,  a  decoo 
tion  of  the;  woodsj  wkh  crude  antimo- 
rsy,  may  be  ferviceable,  after  evacúa- 
tions  with  the  pills  recommehded  abo  ve» 
Faíiing  a  day  now  and  then  with  labour 
and  exercife,  may  be  ufe  ful ;  as  alfo  a 
i'utlorific,  See  the  arúcjes  Exercise  and 

SfuDORlFÍC. 

A  hemicrania,  efpecíally  a  perlodical  onp, 
is  generalJy  owing  to  a  fouhicls  in  the 
ilomach,  and  prima;  vííe,  for  whicb 
gontSe  emetics  will  be  beneheial  j  as  alio 
puigatlvtSj  to  drive  thehkimoui^  frotn 
the  head  ;  añerwards  fio  machíes.  If  ít 
proceedá  from  profnfe  evacuations  of  the 
menJes  or  harmori  hoids,  thole  fluxesmn ít 
be  reduced  within  bounds,  See  the  ar- 
ticle Flux,  ¡é¡V> 

If  the  head-ach  ts  fo  intolerable  as  to  en- 
danger  the  patienfs  üfe,  or  is  attended 
with  contimial  watching,  fainting  fits,  a 
fever^  an  inñanimation»  or  a  deJiríum^ 
recoo rfe  muíi  be  tmmediately  bad  to 
opiates,  with  na  ti  ve  cin  nabar,  after  a 
clyfter  has  been  firlt  given.  When  there. 
is  an  intolerable  pain  in  the  fmufes  of  the 
role,  or  the.boney  fmufes  of  the  head, 
pioduced  by  an  extravaíation  of  fome 
fia  id,  the  only  cure  is  fcarificatíon  of  the 
noftrilsj  or  cauíing  the  nofe  to  bleed  with. 
a  íhaw  íuddeoJy  thiuft  thereín*  See  the 
article  Extravasatiok, 
If  the  re  is  an  extravaíation  under  the 
périeranium,  and  the  humour  is  fo  íharp 
as  co  begin  to  render  the  bon'e  cariou?, 
then  recourfe  muít  be  had  to  incifioiij  as 
in  a  whitlow.  ^See  WhítlOw, 
If  the  head-ach  ariíes  from  a  fbddcn 
orgafm  in  the  blood,  procéeding  from 
heatj  exercife,  or  laboui ,  evacuations  of 
any  kind  ate  not  proper,  but  rathercooU 
ing-d raughis  with  nitre. 
He  a  m  ou  ld-s  hot,  a  diforder  affeclmg 
new-horn  infantSj  in  which  the  edges  of 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  at  the  fu  tu  res, 
efpeciafly  the  coronal  00 e>  He  over  one 
anotber,  fo  tbat  the  fibres  of  the  me- 
ninges are  ftretched,  and  torn  aftnder, 
and  the  b  -  a  i  n  í  tic  í  f  com  p  reííe  á  $  whe  nce 
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«onvulfions  frequently  happen  rfiat  car  17 
them  ofF, 

Thehead-niould-íhüt  Ís  a  díforder  oppo- 
íite  to  the  horfe- fhue-head.    See  the  ar- 

tícle  HORSE  SHOE-HE  AD. 

Ulcers  and  erupíkns  of  the  Head.  There 
are  feveral  ulcers  or  eruptions,  which  the 
hairy  part  of  ihe  head  ís  mbjecl  to,  and 
which  the  wrifers  in  medicine  have  di- 
ftinguiíhed  by  the  feveral  ñames  of  tinese, 
favi,  and  acbores,  For  the  treatment  and 
account  of  which,  fee  the  artides  Achor. 

2*ld  TlNEA, 

When  the  achor  extends  itfelf  to  the 
face,  it  is  known  by  the  ñame  of  cruíta 
taaea.  See  CfctíSTA  Láctea. 
Fsr  Í.ke  asumís  qf  the  Head-.  See  the  ár- 
tides  WOUSD,  FtSSUKF,  CONTRA- 
Fl&SUKE,    FuACTUREj  TftEPAPÍ,  &C, 

Mr,  le  Dran#  in  his  obférvations  orí  the 
wounds  of  the  head,  fhews  how  much. 
more  dangerous  the  cafe  ís,  when  the 
cranium  docs  not  brcak  by  violent  blows, 
STít.  than  when  ít  ís  frs£htred,  becaufe 
of  the  greater  commotions  of  the  brátn, 
Éf¿v  and  therefore  con  eludes  ít  neccííary 
to  peiform  the  opera  tion  of  the  trepan 
oftener  tiran  is  commonly  pvaftifcd, 

Head-  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  top  or  extremity 
oíany  thmgi  thus  we  fay  rile  head  of 
2  rree,  the  head  of  a  bone,  the  head  of 
a  «mi  fe  le,  the  head  of  a  naíi,  &c. 

Head,  jn  archite&ure,  an  orna  me nt  cf 
car  ved  work,  or  fculptnre,  frequently 
ferving  as  the  key  of  an  arch,  or  plat- 
band,  on  other  occaííons. 
Thefe  íbrt  of  heads  ufually  reprefent 
íome  of  the  heathen  divinices,  vinues, 
feafons,  ages,  &e*  with  theír  attribmes, 
as  a  ihondeibolt  for  Júpiter,  a  díadem 
for  Juno,  a  trident  for  Neptune,  a  crown 
of  ears  of  corn  for  Ce  res,  a  helmet  for 
Mars,  a  caduceus  for  Mertury,  fifí, 
The  heads  of  bealls  are  alíb  ufed  in 
,-places  fuitable,  as  an  horíVs  head  for  an 
equery  j  a  deer's  or  boar's  head,  for  a  park 
or  foreít  5  a  dog^s  head  for  a  kenntJ  j  a 
bullock^s  or  fheep's,  for  a  fhambles  or  mar- 
ket  houfe.  In  the  metopes,  friezes  and 
other  parts  of  certa  i  n  antíque  doríc 
temples,,  we  fee  repreítntatioos  of  bul- 
locks,  or  jnmS'headF?  as  a  fymbol  of  the 
fa  orífices  offered  there, 

Head,  ín  heraldry.  The  heads  of  men, 
beafts,  or  birds,  are  very  frequent  in 
armoury,  and  borne  either  full- faced, 
lorsking  forward,  or  fide- faced  ín  pro- 
file,  when  only  one  half  of  the  face  ap- 
pears,  which  differences  oug^t  to  be  men* 
tionpd  in  blazonisg,  to  aveid  miílakes  j 


as  a  head,  or  heads  fronting  ;  pr  a 
or  heads  fide- faced,  or  in  profile  ■  ^ 
Vect,   a  chevron  gules,  hetweei]  thret 
turks-heads  couped  fide-faced  proper  ít 
borne  by  the  name  of  Smith,  And  ag^n 
Or,  a  ero fs  gules,  between  four  bíacícmoors 
heads,  couped  at  the  fhoulders  propírt  it 
borne  by  the  ñame  Jnxan*    As  the  head 
ís  the  principal  part  of  the  body,  Ib  it  is 
of  conrfe  the  nobleft  bearing, 
Among  medalírts,  the  dífferent  heads  on 
antient  coins,  are  diítingnííhefi  by  the 
dífFerent  dreíles  ihereof,    See  Meo  al. 
In  the  imperial  medals,  where  the  head 
is  qui  te  bare?  it  is  ufually  a  figu  the  per- 
fon  was  not  an  emperor,  hut  one  of  che 
children  of  an  empeior,  the  prefumptise 
beír  of  the  empíre.    The  heads  ^hictv 
are  covered?  are  either  covered  with  a 
diadem,  or  a  crown,  or  a  fimple  cafk,  oc 
a  vcíl,  with  íbme  other  foreign  covering; 
whereof  the  diadem  is  the  moít  antient, 
Xhe  heads  of  deities  are  diñingniílied 
foine  fpecial  fymboí  thereof. 

Head,  among  huntfnien,  is  ofed  for  tEit 
borns  óf  a  deer,  as  a  hart,  buck,  &tt 
See  Antler,  Crochés,  &c. 

Head,  in  the  maneje,  Head  of  a  liorfe 
imports  the  aelton  of  bis  neck,  and  th 
effecl  of  the  bridle,  and  the  wnñ;  this 
horfe  plants  his  head  well,  and  obap  tl  e 
hand  ;  fuch  a  horfe  refufes  to  place  hís 
head  j  he  íhoots  out  his  nofe,  and  ricvtr 
reíls  ríght  on  the  hand,  £f¿.  For  the  pie, 
pertíes  of  the  head  of  a  horfe.  SeeHORSE, 

Head  in  and  Ukewuifs  íhe  bips*  Yon  muft 
pafiage  your  hoi  fe-head  and  cronpt  \w¡ 
Lé.  würk  him  fide-ways  upon  tvvo  pa* 
ral  [el  Itnes,  át  ítep  or  trot,  ib  that  wlien 
the  horfe  makes  a  volt,  his  (houkkis 
rnark  a  pífte,  or  trade  at  the  fame  time, 
that  hís  haunches  give  the  trael  of  ano- 
ther,  and  the  horfe  plyíng  or  bendínghia 
peckj  turns  hjs  heaá  a  little  withtn  the 
voU,  and  fo  looks  upon  the  ground  he  is 
to  go  oven 

Head,  in  the  mi  lita  ry  art.  Head  of  a  work 
ís  the  front  of  it  next  the  enemy,  @nc3 
fartheft  from  the  place,  as  the  front  of  a 
bornwork  is  the  diftance  between  the 
flanked  angles  of  the  demibaftíons  \  the 
head  of  a  do^ble  tenaille  is  the  íalüant 
aogle  in  the  middle  ;  and  the  two  ottier 
fides  Vvhicb  forra  the  re-entei  ing  angltSr 
See  the  artícle  Front, 

H^ad,  ín  paintin^,  fcuipture,  &c,  a  re- 
prelénration  of  that  part  oí  the  human 
body,  whether  in  colon rs,  draughi,  cr 
creux  :  if  taken  from  the  life,  or  (b|> 
pofed  to  btar  si  ¡uft  refembknce  to  ihe 

perfoJ^ 
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nfrfon3  ít  is  ^re  properly  called  por- 
¡rait,    See  the  article  PgrtraiT, 

Mead  jjoROW,  the  perlón  who  is  chíefof 
the  frank-plfidge  m  boroughs,  or  who 
antiendy  had  the  goveinment  within  hts 
DV^p]edgfi-    See  Franíc-pledce. 

HeaD-boROWS,  at  thjs  time,  are  a  kind 
0f  confiables,    See  Constable. 

HeaD'FARCIN»    See  the  amele  Farctn. 

Head-land,  ín  huíbandry,  is  taken  to  fig- 
nify  thfi  npper  part  of  land  left  for  the 
turningoí  the  plougb. 

Head-wnés,  in  a  fhip,  tliofe  ropes  of  all 
fails  whích  are  next  to  the  yards,  and 
by  which  the  falís  are  m  a  de  faft  to  the 
iiírdi    See  SAiL  and  YarD. 

jjBAP.pKNC2,  a  certaín  fum  antifiutly  col- 
lefled  by  the  íhwiff  of  Northumberland, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  county,  with- 
óut  any  account to  be  given  thereof  to 
the  kíng,  which  exaction  was  abolííhed 
byHen,  VL 

HeaD-seA,  is  when  a  great  wave  or  billow 
of  the  fea  comes  right  a- head  of  the  íhip, 
as  Ihe  is  in  her  courfe, 

Head*sajls>  in  a  íhip,  thofe  which  be- 
long  to  the  fore-tnáftj  and  boltíprit :  for 
it  is  by  thfife  that  the  head  of  the  fhip  is 
governed,  and  made  ^o  fall  off  and  keep 
out  of  (he  wind  i  and  the  fe  in  quarter- 
wíncis  are  the  chief  drawing  faiis. 

Hkad-silver,  a  fine  paid  to  the  lords  of 
the  leet- 

Hüad  stall,  ín  the  manege.  See  the 
arricie  Cavkzon, 

Head- st all,  arnotig  muíkians*  See  the 
article  Phorbjea.  ) 

Head-tin,  in  metal!  nrgy,  a  prenaration 
of  tin-ore  towards  the  futing  it  for  work- 
ingínto  metalÉ  When  the  ore  has  been 
pounded  and  twjce  wafhed,  that  part  of 
ít  which  lies  uppermoft,  or  makes  the 
furface  of  ihe  mafs  in  the  tub,  is  called 
head- ti n ;  chis  i s  feparated  from  the  reít, 
and  afta-  a  Hule  more  wafhmg  becqmes 
fit  for  the  blowing-houfe. 

Head  ofa fiip,  or  other  vefíd,  is  the  prow, 
or  that  part  which  goes  forfimoít. 

jfflfr:7'H-HAÍ>  k  undciÜood  of  a  horfe  wiih 
a  blkk  head  and  feet  ;  the  body  being 
ufually  of  a  roan  colorir,  Among  en- 
gsneers  a  moor's  head  is  üfed  for  a  kind 
of  bomb  or  granado  fhot  oiit  of  a  can- 
non.  AmoHg  chemiíts  it  is  a  cover,  or 
capital,  of  an  alembic  \  having  a  long 
neck  to  come  y  the  va  pours  railed  by  the 
fire  hito  a  vtíTtlj  which  ferves  as  a  re- 
frigera toryf    See  AlEmejí-i 

üragotfi  Head,  in  altronomy,  &c.  iythe 
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afcendíng  node  of  the  moon,  or  othej' 
planet*    See  the  article  No  de. 

Head s,  a  term  nfed  by  builders  for  that 
kind  of  tyle  whích  they  ufe  to  lay  at  the 
caves  of  a  houfe  \  being  the  full  breadtta 
ofa  common  tylej  and  but  half  a  tyle  in 
length.    See  the  arfcícle  Tyle. 

HE  ADFORD,  a  town  of  Galway,  ín 
íreland,  twelves  railes  nortli  of  the  clxj 
of  Galway. 

HEALING,  U  ufed,  by  furgeons,  for  the 
cu  r in  g  of  wou  n  d  s ,  u  1c  e  r s ,  a  n  d  o  r h  er  í bres  . 
See  the  arricies  WouND,  Ulcjer,  Tü- 
mour,  &e. 

He  ALiNGt  in  a rch iteil u re3  t he  co ver j ng a 
roof  wiih  lfiad3  ryles,  ñatej  or  the  like* 

HEALTH3  is  a  ríght  dífpoikion  of  the 
body,  and  of  all  its  parts  j  confifting  in 
a  due  tempera  ture,  a  ríght  con  forma  tion^ 
juft  conneé^ion,  and  réady  and  free  ex- 
ercife  of  the  fe v eral  vital  funclíons, 
Health  admita  of  latttude,  as  not  búlng 
the  fame  in  all  fubjeelsj  who  may  yet  be 
faid  to  enjoy  heakh, 

That  part  of  medicine,  whích  íhews  tbe 
means  of  pveferving  health,  is  termed 
hygmne-  SeB  tbe  article  Hygieiné. 
The  Grecks  and  Romans  deífied  health, 
reprefenting  ít  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  whom  they  fuppofed  to  be  the 
datighter  of  j^fculapvus.  We  find  the 
ñame  of  the  goddefs  Salus,  or  health,  on 
many  me  dais  of  the  román  em  perore, 
with  dirlerent  inferiptions,  as  salus 

PUBLICA,  SALUS  RElPl/fiLICJE,  SALUS 
AUGUSTI,  Sfí. 

HEAM3  in  beafts,  is  the  fame  with  the 
fec  un  diñes,  or  after-birth  in  women. 
The  medicines  proper  to  ex  peí  ir,  ase 
thyme,  winter-favonry,  and  penny*roya], 
boüed  in  white  wine  and  given  inwardly  ; 
as  alfo  common  hore-hound  ítewed  in 
white  wine.  J}ittanyj  put  up  in  form  of 
a  peJTary,  drives  out  a  dead  foal,  and 
brings  away  the  fecundines.  Angélica 
produces  the  fame  effeét  |  fo  does  paríley- 
leed,  alexandersj  bopsa  fennel,  favin5  and 
bay-berries, 

HEAN,  a  town  of  Tpnqnín,  in  the  farther 
Indiaj  Jituated  ón  the  j  iverDonica,  eighty 
miles  north  of  the  bay  of  Tonquin  :  eaít 
lon^  io7°,  north  lat. 

HE  A  RING,  audiíus,  the  fenfe  whereby  we 
perceiveifounds.  SeeSouND. 
The  organ  of  heaiing  is  the  ear,  and 
partÉcuiariy  the  auditor  y  nerve  and  mern- 
brane,  See  the  article  Ear, 
This  raembrane,  in  the  various  degretrs 
ü£  tenfion  and  relaxaron,  adapis  ítklt 
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to  tfce  fevebi  natores  and  ftates  o£  ib- 
jiorous  b odies  $  becoming  tenJe  for  the 
reception  of  acule  iounds,  and  rekxed 
for  the  ad  mí  ilion  of  grave  feuñds,  Irt 
íhortj  it  is  rendeicd  ten  fe  and  relaxed  in 
a  thoufand  different  degrees,  according 
to  the  v  avión  &  degrees  of  acuteneís  or 
gravíty  in  founds* 

SoLind,  then>  is  in  effeft  nothing  but  a 
certain  modulatíon  of  the  air,  wbích 
being  colleaedby  tire  externa]  ear,  paffes 
thro*  the  ¡picatas  auditorias,  and  beats 
üpon  the  Siembra t,e  of  the  tympanum, 
^vhitb  moves  the  hones  ín  the  tympanum  : 
thefe  move  the  internal  air,  whkh  finaHy 
conmiu  tucaíes  the  motion  to  thcaudiiory 
nerve3  ¡n  the  labyiinth  and  cochlea  5  and 
according  as  the  vibrarious  are  quick  or 
llowj  the  found  ís  either  acute  ar  grave, 
The  curious  ftrüíture  of  the  labyrinth 
and  cochlea,  ferves'to  make^rtfí£¿veakeft 
founds  audible  i  for  the  whole  organ  of 
hearinp;  bejflg  inctuded  in  a  fmall  tpace, 
the  impreífion  would  ha  ve  bcen  made 
on<y  on  a  very  finaU  part  of  it,  had  the 
auditor  y  ntrve  run  in  a  flraíght  Une  ;  and 
the  fírtugth  of  the  impreíTion  being, 
casteris  paribus,  always  as  the  nuniber 
ét  pait*  upon  whkh  the  imprefíion  is 
marte,  tboíé  founds  whieh  are  now  Jow, 
couldxnot  have  been  heard  a  t  al  L  If3  Kke 
the  retina*  ihe  audítory  nerve  had  been 
expanded  into  a  large  web,  that  had  cs>- 
uered  or  lined  Jome  wide  cavity,  evcn  in 
t  h  ís  cafe  the  impreffion  of  found 5  had 
been  much  weaker  tban  they  are  now : 
for  thiis  large  caviry  would  have  grven 
room  íor  the  founds  to  dilate,  and  al] 
founds  gro-vv  weaker  in  proporción  as  they 
dilate  :  but  in  the  preferí  t  ftruclure  of  the 
labyrinth  and  cochlea,  both  thefe  in- 
conveniencies  are  prevented  j  the  canals 
of  whjcb^by  tbeir  winding,  con  rain 
large  portions  of  the  audítory  nerve  5 
npon  every  point  of  which,  the  fmalleíf. 
found^jeing  once  impreít,  becomes  au- 
dible i  ihe  founds  are  hindeied  from  di- 
latine»  by  tbeir  nanowwefs  ¡  and  iheim- 
preíílons  that  are  made  upon  the  nervcs, 
by  the  firít  dilatation,  are  erer  the  (tronga 
dt.  In  Irke  manner,  the  íírcngtli  of 
the  ímprefhon  Ís  increafcd  in  the  narrow 
canals,  by  means  of  the  etattieiry  of  the 
fides  of  the  bony  canal  \  wiiich  recetv- 
ing  the  firft  and  árotfgeft  im  pul  íes  of  (he 
air,  reverberíue  them  the  more  íhongiy 
upon  the  audiíory  nerve. 
It  ddértfes  obfervation  that  though  the 
air  be  the  uíual  matter  of  lounds  ;  ib 
that  it  a  beil  be  hung  \n  vacuo,  it  will 
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not  be  heard  atallj  yet  moltother^dtec 
properly  difpofed,  will  do  its  office,  0¿ 
fome  more  faintly  than  otticrs,  Thus 
found  may  be  heard  througli  w^r  ^ 
even  through  earth,  of  whtch  fce  J 
varíous  inírances* 

As  the  fight  is  afTrfted  by  fpeñade^  0í 
otber  glatfesj  fo  the  be  a  ring  is  enliven^ 
and  renrjered  quick,  by  mea  ti  s  of  acou- 
ílic  inhVuments  j  which  are  of  varion" 
figure?,  but  for  the  moíV  pan  bcar  Tome 
reibnbtance  to  á  trumpet,-  diverging  amj 
gvowjng  wider  to^ards  the.  extir^ 
nvonfh/  marked  E  B,  (píate  CXXVI 
ñg,  3+nn  1.)  tíie  flender  part  A  beinp 
introduced  into  the  car.  But  befe 
this  common  kind,  thofe  leprdejitíj 
Uñ¿L  ny  ^aud  3,  are  Itigrdy  commendd- 
but  dpecialfy  the  third  one,  which  b 
rea  fon  of  its  fmall  nds,  and  fornij  hm? 
wrcathed  up  íike  a  íptral  fheU,  may  befo 
conceated  under  one's  l^nir  or  wígj  u 
fcaj  ce  to  be  obfervable  j  whilli  the  ÍUdef 
part  A  is  introducid  into  the  ear,  and 
the  cords  BB  líed  round  it. 
Howeifer?  ít  is  to  be .  obkrvcd,  that  th 

.  Jim  pie  kind  aliííott  iri'the  (hape  of  a  lioni, 
^{jbid.  n°  1.)  and  made  either  pf  ttó 
lilver,  &c,  ís  the  beft  inftrument  hitoa 
inw^nted  for  afíjfting  the  heanng. 

D ub¡ efe  of  Hearing.  See  the  artidí!  1 
Deafkess  and  Ear* 
Some  recommend  the  following  medí* 
cine  for  dulnefs  of  hearing  :  Take  eifeurí 
of  antier,  a  drarn  ;  cañor  and  ú\  d 
chamasmile,  ofeach  haJf  a  fcruple  f  ai  J 
oí]  of  Kiuber,  one  drop :  mix  tWall 
together,  and  three  or  four,  time?  a  dar 
puc  a.  píece  of  cotton  wetted  in  the  mix* ; 
tu?re,  into  the  ear, 

The  drinking!  of  mineral  waten  éferj 
fpring  in  a  regular  mannefj  is  •  • 
commended  as  a  prefervative  km§\ 
difordí  r. 

HEAKSE,   aniong  fpoi-tfmeiij  a  fiind  pA 
the  fecond  year  of  her  age*    See  HíN&, ' 

HEART,  eor$  in  anatomyf  a  nujícub 
body,  included  ín  the  pericardio,  n¿ 
íituated  nearly  in  the  middle  oí  the  kc4 
berween  the  lo  bes  of  the  lungs  í  h&m 
the  prima  ry  organ  of  the  circulatbn  c¡i 
the  blood7  and  confequently  of  tiíe- 
Its  figure  is  nearly  «:onic+  die  largíremll 
being  called  its  bale,  and  the  ímaíleríiiJ 
its  apex.  lowcr  part  is  piaiify&M] 
the  upper  pift  cormx.  its  fituitiOÍ  ¡ 
nearly  iranfvt-rfr,  cr  horizontal ;  fp  t|S| 
m  bafe  is  in  the  righi,  and  its  áj^j 
wífh  the  greateír  p^rc  of  its  bulk,  ¡s'Ü 
the  Jtfi  lide  of  th¿j  ihcrax  }  and  c 
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^triüy,  ít  is  there  thaí  ihe  pulfation  ís 

The  phne  Tur  face  of  the  heart  líes  on 
Siiediaphragiíi  j  tlffi  ronvcx  one  is  turnee! 
npwíwds.  1  he  heart  h  cormecled,  lít, 
by  tJie;  intervención  of  the  perícaidiura 
riíh  (he  mediafíinum,  and  with  a  large 
parí  of  [lls  rrjiddle  the  diaphragrn  ; 
Síís  isconírived  by  nature,  to  prevé nt  its 
bdng  dífplaced,  invertí  or  turned  too 
rttdely  aboutj  in  con íequence  of  the  va- 
rious  motions  of  the  hody.  1.  Its  bale 
is  conneíréd  to  its  common  yefieís  5  bul 
its  apex  is  free,  and  h  received  ¡rito  a 
kind  of  cavity  in  the  left  lobe  cf  the 
Jungs. 

The  kiigth  of  the  bu  man  heart  ís  abont 
iix  fingcrs  bread  ib  :  its  breadth  at  the 
hale,  is  abour  five  fingers  5  and  its  cir- 
cumfeierice  about  thirteeu.  It  ís,  hotn 
ÉjttErnaliy  ano*  iríteínally,  furroundcd 
with  a  fmooth  mcuibrane,  Th ere  ¡s  a 
quantity  oí  fat  about  it,  which  covers 
Efcbáfeaftd  its  apex,  and  ferves  for  lu- 
brica! i ng  i t,  nd  fo r  facilitating  1  ts  mo- 
tions, Its  blood- veffels  are  of  two  kínds, 
common  and  proper 5  its  common  or  pe- 
culiar veífeis  being  the  coronary  arteries 
and  vetos, 

The  common  vcfTeís  of  the  heart  are  two 
veins,  cabed  the  vena  cava,  and  the  vena 
puimonalis  ;  and  two  arter  íes,  the  pul- 
monar? one,  and  aorta.  The  nerves  of 
the  heart  ate  fmall,  and  a  rife  from  the 
par  vagum  and  intercoílals.  The  au  rieles 
are  two,  See  Vlun,  Ap.tery,  &c. 
Thefe  are  alfa  two  caví  fies  in  tbe  heart, 
ealted  its  vent  rieles  :  of  thefe  the  ríght 
is  thinner  and  weaker  in  its  circum- 
ference,  but  wfually  muefa  more  capa- 
ción? than  the  left  :  ít  receives  the 
blood  from  the  vena  cava ,  and  thé  ríght 
atiricie,  and  deüvers  itinto  the  pulroonary 
artery,  to  be  carritd  to  the  tonga,  The 
left  venírtele  is  much  fíronger  and  thick.ee 
in  its  fijes  j  hitit  is  narrowerand  fmall- 
er  than  tbe  líght  \  ít  receives  the  blood 
from  the  Ljulmonary  vein,  and  the  Jeft 
auricle>  and  extrudes  it  very  forcihly  - 
into  ihe  aorta.  The  ríght  venírtele  ís  in 
the  anterior  part  of  tbe  thorax  \  tbe  lefe 
in  the  hirsder  part  1  fo  ibat  they  n>tgbt 
cilíed  tbe  anterior  and  pofleríor  ven- 
tri des,  much  moré  propérJy  than  the 
ríght  and  left.  See  Gir.culatioíí, 
TEiere  are  in  ihe  fides  of  both  the  ven* 
tríeles  oF  tbe  heart,  and  oí"  boih  its  ati- 
ricies, feveral  columna?  cómese,  cr  ]?.- 
«rtuli,  wítb  fiurows  hetwe*n  diem,  feem- 
ing  fo  many  fmail  and  diíljncl  muleles  j 
Vol.  II, 
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and  {rom  the  corrcourfe  of  the  téndínoiÍ3 
fibres  of  thefe  in  tbe  beait,  there  ara 
formed  peculiar  tnembranes  fuuated  at 
tbe  orífices  of  tbe  atiricies  of  the  hearí:  : 
and  there  are  alfo  otber  columns  of  this 
kmd,  which  rnn  tranfverEely  from  one 
fide  of  the  ventricles  to  the  other  ;  thefe 
ferve  partly  to  aíTiit  tbe  contracción  of  tbe 
heart  In  its  fyífcoje¿  and  partly  ta  prevent 
its  too  great  dilatación  in  its  diaílole,  Seé 
tbe  árdeles  SYSTOLr-;índ  Diastoííi. 
The  válvulas  of  tbe  heart  are  of  three 
kínds.  The  mcufpidales  :  thefe  are 
¡hree  ín  nnmber,  and  are  fituated  at  the 
ingrefs  of  the  vena  cava  in  the  ríght 
ventricíe.  a,  Tbe  mitrales  :  thefe  ;ire 
two,  and  are  fituated  in  t!ie  left  ventricle 
at  tbe  ingrefs  of  the  ptdm  :>naiy  vein  ; 
thefe  fírve  to  binder  the  Í5igríjís  of  the 
blood  from  the  hearrínto  the  vetns  again^ 
w hile  they  are  coriítníled-  3.  The  íe- 
milunar  ones  :  thefe  are  thr^e,  and  are 
,  fituated  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  and 
pulmonar  y  artery,  and  ferve  to  prevent 
tbe  reñiix  of  the  blood  from  them  into 
the  heart  :  tbefej  íor  tbe  falce  of  ítrengfh, 
are  furmflied  with  a  numher  of  fieíliy 
fibres  and  í  pheroide  corpufele?. 
Ti>e  orífices  oF  the  veins  of  Thebefins 
and  Verheyen,  in  the  hollows  of  the  heart¿ 
are  forcarryíng  back  tlie  blood  from  the 
ftsbítance  of  tbe  heart  to  its  cavities* 
Tbe  fibres  of  Lhe  heart  are  of  a  mufeu^ 
lar  fubftance,  and  of  a  moíl  amazin^  ra- 
bric.  Tbey  are  of  two  kínd=,  1.  Straight 
ones,  u\  the  left  ven  trí  ele  ;  ^nd,  Spiral 
ones,  common  to  Lotb  ventricie?,  and  of 
two  orders.  Tbe  exterior  enes  run  to 
rhe  kfr,  from  the  bate  of  the  heart  ;  ti  ü 
interior  ones  nui  to  tbe  ríght,  and  ínrer- 
fecl  the  others  5  and  when  they  a  el, 
theyclofely  coníhipge  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  dríve  obt  the  hloodírorn  them. 
Accordin^  ro  tlii?  f^.bric,  tbe  heart  may 
be  refolved  ínto  two  mufcles,  each  or 
wlnch  con  ííi  rutes  one  of  its  ventricles- 
The  ufe  of  the  beart,  is  for  the  circu- 
la tion  ofthe  híood,  It  receives  the  blood 
from  the  veins,  running  from  all  parts  of 
tbe  body  1  and  propels  it  again,  by  íts 
own  motion,  to  all  thofe  parts  tbroxigh 
tbe  arterias.  On  this  depénd  life  ítíeif^ 
the  prefervation  of  ¡he  frame,  nrtd  the  itio* 
tions  and  aclíons  of  all  its  parts,  See  ihe 
anicle  Circulatíon  of  the  titead. 
This  motion  of  the  heart  is  wonderful  i 
it  continúes  to  the  utmoft  period  of  life, 
day  and  night,  without  ^  fíngle  momenfs 
interruption  or  intermifTtqn  i  and  is  per- 
jFormed  more  -than  an  hundred  ihoufand 
9  Q_  times 
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times  every  day.  H¿re  is,  indeed,  fome- 
thing  like  what  the  mecha  nifts  want,  un- 
<ter  the  ñame  of  a  perpetual  motion  ,  and 
the  ftupcndbus  wildom  of  the  C reatar  is, 
in  nosbiug,  expreíFed  more  glorioufly. 
But  that  the  reader  may  have  as  d;ítincl: 
an  idea  as  poflibleof  *his  ptimary  organ  of 
3  ¡fe,  we  mal!  lay  befo  re  h¡m  fe  vera!  views 
of  it.  That  exhíbired  in  phte  CXXVíI, 
3i°  j,  repreCents  tile  human  heart  fe  en  ¡n 
its  convex  part,  and  in  its  natural  ütua- 
tion  |  where  B  marks  the  branches  oí 
the  cotonary  vein  j  Ca  the  coronary  ar- 
tery  j  D,  the  rjght  atiricie  y  E3  hinches 
of  veins  gotng  from  the  rtght  andel  e  j 
G,  the  trunk  of  the  aorta -\  H,  the  irunk 
of  the  pulmonary  artery^  I>  fhe  afcend- 
ing  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  \  K,  the  de- 
ícending  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  \  L, 
brar» ches  of  the  aorta,  riling  up- 
wards  j  M,  one  of  "the  b ranches  of  the 
pulinonary  artery  \  N3  N,  Me*  branchea 
of  the  pulmonary  vein,  Nü  a.  z'A/lY,  re- 
prefents  the  heart  opened,  fo  fliew  the 
lintel  ure  and  form  of  its  ven  tríeles  \ 
where  A  ejcpreíTcs  the  mufcular  feptum, 
or  partí  tion,  whích  divides  the  ven  nicles  j 
B,  tbe  right  vemride  epening  ínto  the 
right  atiricie,  and  Ínto  the  trunk  of  the 
pulmonary  arteiy  ;  C,  tbe  left  ventílele, 
opening  into  the  Ufe  aui  tele,  and  into  tbe: 
great  trunk  of  the  aorta.  Nq  3  and  n° 
4,  ibxdt  reprefent  the  heart  in  different 
poíitions  ;  where  A  matks  the  aícendíng 
trunk  or  the  vena  cava  ¡  B  the  trunk  of 
the  aorta,  C  branches  of  ihe  milmonaiy 
vtm>  D  rhe  ddcendtng  trunk  of  the  vena 
cava,  and  E  part  of  the  right  anric)e¿ 
ctit  away  to  ibew  the  difieren  t  anange- 
ment  or  the  interna]  fibres  and  venous 

Forcé  of  /¿íHeart.  Severa)  mgenious  per- 
forisJvave,  from  timé  lo  time,  attempted 
lp  malee  eíUmates  oí  r  he  f  cree  of  the  blood 
in  the  heart  and  arle/tes  \  who  ha  ve  as 
wídeiy  dirlered  íroin  each  other,  as  they 
ha  ve  from  the  tiutbj  for  wanl  of  a  fiifB- 
cíenf  niimbtr  of  data  to  ar^ue  from,  This 
fet  the  tnslv  iiigerrious  Hales  opon 
makíng  proper  ííXpeririierstSj  in  order  ro 
aíbertaín  <he  forcé  of  1  he  blooc!  íti  [he 
veins  anci  srieries  of  Ltuírsl  animáis. 
X¡,  according  10  Di,  Keil\eHÍmatej  <be 
Ufi  ventníl¡:  c£  a  u  an's  Iv/nir  ihrovv  out 
la  eüch  íyitoít  an  ounce,  or:- 1 .  ái%  cubic 
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ínch  of  blood,  and  the  área  of  the  o*¿ 
of  the  aorta  be  —  0,4187  ■  then  dívid 
ing  the  íormet-  by  this,  the  quotient 
ís  the  lengtb  of  the  cylínder  oh  bW 
whích  is  formrd  in  paífing  throh  the aon¿ 
in  eadi  ly fióle  of  the  ventrkle;  andii, 
the  fc^enty-five  pnlies  of  a  minute,  K 
cylinder  of  293  5  i n che 3  ia  kngtk 
país:  this  is  at  the  rate  of  l462  }m  ¡R 
an  hoiu\  But  the  fyftoie  of  the  heart  b-- 
ing  perfil  med  in  one  third  of  this  timt 
tbe  velocity  of  the  blood  in  that  iníUnt 
will  be  thrice  as  much,  at  t]^  ía[¡ 

of  4.-386  feet  in  an  hour,  or  73  f^tin  a 
m i nu te .  And  i  f  the  venti  i ele  th  rows  o ut 
one  onnee  in  a  pul  fe  5  then  En  the  feventy- 
five  pulfes  of  a  minute,  the  quaatitj  &f 
blood  will  be  equal  to  4.4.  Ib,  u  oz,  ard 
in  thirty  four  minutes  a  quantity  cquai  ^ 
a  raiddíe-fized  man,  viz.  158  3b,  will  paf$ 
thiough  the  heart.  But  if,  wiih  D¡, 
Harvey,  and  Dr.  Lowej  j  we  fuppofe  in 
otirjees  of  bluod,  that  i?,  3  mzj¿  cu^ 
i n ches,  to  he  thrown  out  at  each-  iy  ¡lele  oí 
tbe  ven  tríele,  then  tbe  velocity  of  \k 
blooti  m  entering  tbe  orihee  of  the  aom, 
will  be  double  the  former,  t/j.i,  u"ú\i 
rate  of  14.6  feet  in  a  minuie,  and  a  quan* 
tity  of  blood  equal  to  the  weiglu  of  1 
inanes  body  will  pafs  in  haif  tlie  tiin^ 
<u!Z.  17  minutes, 

If  we  fuppofe,  what  is  proba hle,  tíuí 
the  bbod  would  riíe  7  + 1  feet  high  m  1 
tu  be  fijc-éd  to  the  carotide  arte  17  of  a  maEj 
and  thar  tbe  i  11  ward  ai  ea  of  the  left  ven- 
tríele  of  bis  heart,  is  equal  ta  filka 
Iquare  ínches  5  the  fe  rnukíphed  into 
ftet  gíve  1-150  cubic  inches  ot  blpoj 
wtiiclv  pr^ííes  on  that  venlride,  wht: 
rsrll  ít  begins  to  contraclj  a  weight  equá 
to  51 . 5  poundf . 

Wlnt  the  düítor  thus  calculares,  frota 
íuppoíjtion,  with  regard  to  mankínd,  bí 
aclually  expti  ímented  upon  hortes,  dogí, 
fajíow  dees,  Éfí.  by  íixing  tu  bes,  inda 
ficíís  opened  ín  iheir  veins  and  artÉrits¡ 
by  ohílrvtng  the  fe  Ver  al  heighls,  ta 
whích  the  blood  uofe  in  thefe  lubESj  as 
they  lay  on  tbe  ground  5  and  hy  meaf^ 
iiT^  the  cap2cít]£$  of  the  venrriclcs  c\h 
h  eaiTj.  and  orí  fices  of  the  a  r  feries,  faé 
that  the  iía<ser  ni  a  y  the  more  rearilj 
coinpsre  the  faid  ell  ¡mates  togeilier,  lis 
has  givtn  a  La  ble  of  them,  ranged  intti 
ioUowing  otdtiv 
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A.rea  or  thetianfverfi 
¡bel  i  c  11  of  aícendijn- 
aorta. 

Pr.Jtiiin  líkewife  deduces  the  forcé  o f 
fhe  heaí t  from  the  laws  of  íiydraiillcs, 
m  che  iVJlowing  mannei-.  He  íuppofes 
p  —  lo  the  wei^ht  of  the  left  yentricie, 
or  a  qnantíty  of  blood  equ^l  to  the  fnme 
weíghtj  S  ~  the  íiiternai  farfüce  of  the 
faene  i  /  —  the  mean  lerTgth  of  the  n¡a- 
rtiepts  of  hlood  i  (Tu  íng  from  the  Jame  í 
j  — the  feélion  of  the  aorta  ;  rj—  the 
qaamity  or  blood  contained  ín  the  left 
^fítricléj  t  —  the  time  ín  which  the 
hload  vvould  be  ejípelled  from  the  hearr, 
tsking  away  the  refiílance  of  the  arte  ríes, 
and  oí  tbe  blood  goíng  before  ;  the 
variuhle  velocity  wíth  whícli  the  blood 
jfTmiigfrtmi  the  heaít  would  flow  througb 
&z  aorta,  abífra8ing  from  the  refitíanfic; 
Á'^liie  vaiiahle  length  of  the  aoria,  .de- 
iaibed  |y  the  biootí  guíhtng  hom  Lhe 


hearí  j  k  —  the  time  ín  whích  tíielength 
a-  is  delcribed.  Henre  the  mean  variable 
veiorríty  of  the  bíoód  conti^uous  to  rhe 
ventricltf,  or  the  mean  velocity  of  the 

ventrícle  Ufclf,  is  — the  molían  of 
the  ventríck  —  p  x^t  i  ihe  motion  of 

b 

tlie  i íTlj i n ^  of  the  blcod  s  *v  X  7+-^  j 
the  íum  of  thefe,  or  ihs  power  of  the 

ventrícJe  zzjíy  X^?+  /4-  ,r.    Eut  it  is 

— .    Whence  by  NewtonTs  ínverfe 

as 

method  of  fluxions,  the  povv^r  of  the 
ventílele  wül  be  fotti^l^ 
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JNW,  fince  %~tt  ¡t  will  be  sx  —  q. 
Henee  the  powtr  or  the  venírtele  ™ 

£x  í+ü-^/.  In  the  fame  rm&nriér  the 
í    S    7.s  : 

powcr  of  t he  r¡í?ht  ventricle  wül  be  fouml 
zz-X    +  —  +      He  re  tlie  farne  things 

are  ft^nífied  by  tbe  greek  letters  ín  the 
right  ventricle,  as  by  the  itallc  Jeüers  ¡n 
the  kft.    Henee  the  whole  power  of  the 

heart—  ?-x-i-+~+  --  +  /  + A  Q. 
E.  I. 

'If  we  fuppóíe  j  z±  8  orinces  avoirdupoís 
—  1  3.138  ciibít  i n ches  j  ^—4,—  6, 564  j 
S  —  10  fquare  inches j  2  —  lo  ^  i  —  2r 
íncheSí  t-J¡  5^:1  cunees avoirdupots 
™  3.282  cubíc  i n ches;  ¿—0*4.18$  fijuare 
inches  ¡  s-—  0.5S  3  ;  í  —  o(  1".  The 
power  of  the  ven  trie)  es  will  be-equal  to 
the  motion  of  the  underwiitten  weigntsV, 
th^t  is,  tft  o?. 

Of  the  léft  vsntt  kíe  9  í 

Of  th.e--nght  ventricie  6  3 

Of  the  tóbele  heárt  15  4 

Of  which  wciglus  the  ycJocíty  wUJ  he 
•    itich,   as  t ]  1  a J:  a  Une  of  c\n  inch  long 

imgju  be  deícribed  hy  tire  lame  in  a  fecoriji, 
ffi/ghti  &c.  0/'       MEAR.TS  of  ph¡ld'r;en¡ 

com  pared  with        of  grown  pérfóosi. 

Dr;  Brjyan  Robinibn  h^á  made  fe  itera] 

11  [¿-ful  ohidi  v,-i¡;on$  011  ibis  rubjecTj  which 

are  as  foilow. 

I.  The  weight  of  the  lífárt  with  re'fpeS 
to  the  wcight  o&the  botíy.,  is  gveater  in 
children  ihán  ín  grown  pejfpns^  in  pro- 
potticn  of  3  to  %*  Henee  the  weight  of 
the  hí^s  tj  with  refp.e&  to  the  weight  of 
the  bodyt^t :Tt ns  continua]] y  from  the 
Biíihj  tiil  the  boJics  come  to  their  fu]I 
growih. 

The  qua&i-ity  of  blood  which  flows 
íhroügh  the  hear|  or  lungs  in  a  ^iven 
time,  in  proportíqn  to  ibe  weight  of  the 
heart,  or  quanr'ty  oí  blood  contained 
ín  the  boJy,  wlrch  qiíantity  oí  blood  ís 
prepon fonal  to  the  wcight  of  the  h trart, 
ia  ^reaier  in  chitaren  tban  in  grown 
tedies,  in  t]ie  prnjiorííon  of  zo  to  7  j 
which  is  the  prtipoiiiori  oí  their  ^ulfes  tn 
a  minute.  Henee  ¡he  qn^utiry  of  b]ocd 
1  liat  ñows  thrciigh  th^  heart  or  lungs  ín 
a  given  tiiiriüj  iíí  proportion  to  the  ^hole 
qnnntity  of  bJooci  c^níaiíittl  in  the  body, 
klftns  epijisiunlly  from  the  birtii,  tiil 
boílifs  arrivs;  at  thelr  fui)  jírowih. 
3.  Tiie  velácity  of  the  b]ood  vvi|h  re- 
jps¿\  to  Its  tjUan^ty^  which  ouAnii-y  is 
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as  the  weight  of  the  hegrt,  h  muth 
greater  i  o  cínldren,  chan  in  grown 
fon 5,  in  the  proportion  of  00  to  7,  Henee 
tho'  the  blood  of  chtldren  moves  flüwej 
than  the  blooü  of  gvówn  peojjlt  \  ym  for 
its  quantiíy,  it  moves  much  qukker 
and  pátes  much  oftntr  thro*  the  hngi\ 
On  whicli  account  the  blood  of  clnldren 
nntwithftanding  the  ílownefs  of  its  ma- 
tion3  uva  y  by  pafling  ofíner  through  the 
1  u  n  g  s  j  a  n  d  t  lisie  by  re  ceiving  more  of  the 
acid  of  the  air,  in  proportion  to  j|£ 
quaniiryf  be  more  finid,  and  of  a  briafit. 
tr  colourj  thm  ths  blood  of  grown 
psrfoní, 

4,  The  quTtn tky  of  blood  that  ñan 
through  the  heut  or  lungs  in  a  giveji 
time,  ín  proportion  to  the  weiglit  of  the 
body,  is  greater  in  GhU&én  únn  h 
grown  bodies,  in  the  proportion  of 
30  to  7*  Híínce,  though  the  velúcily 
of  the  blood  ís  tefe  ín  children  than 
tn  grown  bodies,  yer  its  motion  with 
refpeít  to  the  weíghí  of  the  botíy  is 
greater, 

5.  The  velscity  of  the  blood  with  re- 
fpecl  to  the  íength  of  body,  is  grenterin 
cliikhen  than  in  gtown  hodit:s?  in  the 
praportson  cf  10  to  7,  which  is  ihe  pro. 
portion  of 'thaiv  puífes  in  a  minute*  Htnce 
the  veloeiiy  of  the  blood  and  nnmber  of 
Palies  in  a  minute^  with  refpeít  to  the 
lejigth  of  the  body,  lc!l¿n  cónltfiuall|  ín 
growing  p^jíbns,  tiil  thty  arribe  at  their 
ful!  gíowth. 

H E AR.T-  BU N 3  cardialgía ,  in  rnfidídnc. 
See  the  arfóles  Cardialgía  and  Soda. 

Heart,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  \hv 
works  ín  the  manege  with  conftraint  and 
irrefottuion ,  and  cannot  be  brought  to 
canfent  lo  its  h  faid  to  be  a  horfe  of  twg 
hea  ns, 

Heart  shell,  n  mme  gíven  to  two  dif« 
ferent  fpecies  of  the  cardiá,  Tbus  1. 
Toe  elegítrrtj  c.omprefíed3  and  margí- 
n:ited  heatt-fliel],  or  heart-  coele le,  is  si] 
extremeiy  tender  and  de!  i  cate  fpccÍH, 
aboltt  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  ]et-g^j 
and  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  Ihurp- 
hacked  cardia,  with  elegant  variegattoti?, 
conttnonly  calítd  the  Venus  h e:\rt-  flidJ, 
rtiuoh  of  the  íitme  ftrnclme,  delicicyi 
and  varié  ty  cf  ce!  uv.  ring  with  the  former, 
See  the  ar líele  Candí  a- 

HÉAÍ?,  ín  phyíiology,  one  of  ihe  fficon- 
dary  qualiíies  of  hodiesj  proííoced  by  fifí» 
and  opppfed  lo  coid,  Spe  Colü. 
Under  the  artície  fire,  we  confidered*thé 
fun  as  the  principal  four|e  of  heat  upoq 
the  eatth's  iurfac^  and  the  confines  of 
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riieearth  an<Í  armorphere :  without  this 
arj  the  bodies  «pon  pur  globe  would 
doulnlefs  grow  rigiclj  lifelefc»  and  fixed. 
It  is  thís  tiiat  ttírs  wiihin  them?  as  the 
imiii  fp^ifig  oí7  their  aftion?.  Henee 
vágetation  and  animal  i  zatíon  are  evi~ 
dentiy  prometed  ¡  and  henee  the  ocean 
and  tíie  atmcrfphere  continué  ín  a  fluid 
flate.  See.VEGBTÁTiON. 
Heat  in  us    piroperly  a  fenfatloti,  excited 
hv  the  a&ipn  oE-fi^e  ;  or  it  is  the  ej [íV: ¿1  of 
tire  on  our  oiígans  of  íeelingi  SseFir.E, 
Henee  it  íoílows,  that  wliat  we  cal!  heat 
is  a  partieutoí  ¡dea  or  rnodiíkation  of  onr 
own  roiñd,  a  .id  not  any  thing  exiiting 
in  that  fonn  in  the  body  that  occalions 
iu    Heat,  fáys'Mr*  L'ócke*  is  no  more 
in  the  rit  e  that  boros  Ibe  finger,  than  paín 
is  in  the  needle  thnt  prícks  ir.    In  eÉe£t, 
heátin  the  body  that  gives  it,  is  only  mo- 
tiüiM  andin  the  mind,  only  a  particular 
idea  or  dUpoíition  of  the  fotik 
Heat  ín  the  hot   body,   according  to 
?fi  Gravefandei  is  an  agkatíon  of  the 
parís  of  the  body,  mnde  by  means  of  the 
fije  contained  in  it :  by  fuch  an  agttation 
a  mption  is  produced  in  our  bodies,  Wjiicíi 
excita  the  idea  ofheát  in  our  mind  i  ib 
-that  heat  in  relpeclofus  is  nothing  but 
tbat  idea,  and  ín  the  hot  body  nothing 
•but  motion,    If  fuch  motjori  expel  the 
fire  in  right  íines,  it  gíves  us  the  idea  of 
[jght  i  í¡  in  a  vari 011  s  and  irregular  mo- 
tion,  only  heat.    See  Light. 
Heat»  wítb  refpeel:  ro  our  íenfttíons,  or 
the  cífeci  pro  Jo  ce  ti  011  us  hy  a  hot  body* 
i*  eftirnatfíd  by  Us  relation  to  the  organ 
of  feelingi  no  objecl  appearing  to  be 
hot,  uní  el  a  its  heat  exceed  that  of  our 
body,    Whence  the  fame  thing  to  dif- 
I     fíient  per  fon  s,  or,  at  di  iteren  t  times,  to 
the  fame  perlón,  íhall  appear  both  hot 
and  cold,  The  degree  of  heat  is  mea  fu  red 
hy  the  expanfion  of  the  air,  or  fpirit  ín 
the  ihermometer*  Sea  The  R  m  o  mete  r  * 
Uncier  the  artide  Fias,  we  coníidered, 
among  the  feveral  other  pro  pe  ities  of 
heat,  íes  qualily    of"   expanding  and 
diJattng  hodáes*    It  is  found  to  expand 
metáis  c  un  fi  de  rabí  y,  as  appears  fi  oin  an 
c x p e ii  m en r  of  M u  le h en broe k  j  t h e  e ffeíls 
of  whícb  experiment  are  élgzñed  in  a 
tahle,  whích  havíng  the  degrees  of  ex* 
pauíion   marked  in  equa)  pans  to  the 

under  tbe  aittcJe  Expansión. 
Ttie  ingenious  Mofchenbroek  contri  ved 
a  machine  for  nitaíbring  the  leaít  altera- 
tion  of  dinienfions  in  mttaJs  by  heat,  the 
jUJbVijtttag   pf  v^hich  is  tbis  s  fíate 


CXXVIIL  u  reprefenís  the  whoís 
machine  with  ali  íta  parts  together,  as  it 
ís  uTüd.  At  one  end  of  tbis  is  a  brafs 
machine,  LE,  éfr.  which  for  the  bel  te  r 
íhewing  ¡ts  p^i  ts  is  delioeatetl,  (í¿>i¿L  na 
x.)  as  feen  from  another  íide.  D  ¡s  a 
circular  píate  iüches  diameter,  the, 
ciicumfeience  cf  w  hícb  is  divided  ínta 
degrees  í  this  píate  ftands  u pon  fo'ur  pil- 
lai  s  EE  E  E,  which  ¡oiu  it  to  the  ÍOwác! 
brafs  píate  i  and  between  the  two  pía  tes, 
there  is  a  perpendicular  íteel  arbor  ol- 
axis  F,  which  has  on  its  lower  part  a 
pinion  of  íix  lea  ves  or  teeih,  aitd  on  its 
upper  end  a  wfieíl  of  fixty  teeth*  marked 
G  i  there  is  alfo  another  axis  I II,  fup- 
poíted  by  a  copk  H,  wliich  comes  dowa 
from  the  upper  piare  ¡  fervin^  to  tum  th¿ 
índex  IK,  and  having  at  its  lower  end 
a  pinion  of  íix  le^ves  to  take  the  teeth  of 
the  wheel  G,  by  one  turn  of  which  wh&tl 
the  índex  is  carríed  round  alj  the  divi- 
fions  :  L  ís  a  rack,  or  ftraigbt  piece  of 
metal  wiih  teeth,  which  take  the  lea  vea 
of  the  pinion  F,  whüe  it  (lides  along  un- 
der  two  fmall  cocks  P  P  j  beíng  pi  eíTed 
towards  the  pinion  F  by  means  of  tw¡> 
fere^j  M,  M¡  or  drawn  frota  it  as  there 
is  occaíiqn:  there  ^re  twtnty-five  teeth 
in  eacb  iuch  of  thís  piece ^  and  as  it 
moves  foreward  and  bac^ward,  the  pl* 
nion  F  ís  carried  round,  and  confeqn¿nt> 
ly  the  whtcl  G,  which  carnes  round  the 
pinion  Hj  tbgether  wiíh  the  índex  I IC» 
Let  us  fuppofe  the  rack  to  have  run  the 
length  tjf  an  inch,  the  o  F  and  G  wiíl 
have  turned  round  4.,^;  ti  mes  5  and  con- 
feqtiently,  the  pinion  H  wíll  have  gone 
round  10  x  4^~4i|  tímeSj  beca  ufe  H 
tures  round  ten  times  for  G  once:  ib 
that  the  índex  I K  w¡Sl  have  moved 
round  41^  times,  or  12500  degrees  - 
therefore,  when  the  index  goes  but  frora 
one  degree  to  anolher,  the  rack  L  moves 
but  the  iz5oodi  part  of  an  inch  ;  and 
as  the  niolion  of  the  Índex  over  half  a 
degree  ís  very  fenfible,  we  iiiay  perceive 
wbén  the  rack  has  moved  part  cf 

an  inch, 

K°  3,  tb¡dM  reprefents  a  fqnare  bar  of 
metal,  upon  which  the  ex  pe  rimen  £  \% 
made,  ^  i n ches  lon^f,  and  -,v  oí  a  11 
inch  ihíck.  I¡s  end  O  has  a  fmall  taíí, 
that  it  may  corntriuntcate  no  heat  to  the 
iron  píate  A,  ínto  which  it  ís  received  at 
B  {ibid.  nfl  Í.J  and  ííxed  by  a  ferew  C. 
Jfs  other  end  N  Has  a  holtí  in  itj  thro* 
which  gp.es  the  ferew  Q^y  :hat  makes  iz 
faíí:  td  the  rack  L, 

The 
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The  bar  beíng  thus  flxed,  camiot  be- 
come  lónger  wíthout  pufhíng  forwnrd 
che  rack  L,  and  thercby  moving  round 
tKe  índex  I  iC,  by  mean?  of  the  wheel 
m>d  piníons  F,  Gj  ti  i  fo  likewife  when 
it  grows  fhortcr,  they  mult  move  the  con- 
trary  wayi 

Now  In  order  to  apply  tbe  heat  of  burn- 
uig  fpirits,  there  ís  a  box,  R,  tnadc  of 
■braís  (#í¿f.  n°  4.  )  3!  i  11  ches  Jong,  iT% 
ínch  wide,  and -j+r  inch  decp  j  which  ís 
-covered  at  top  with  a  piecc  of  ftone,  S, 
re  pie  feo  te  d  in  n°  5.  wtth  the  uixler-fídc 
«ppennoft,  the  ufe  of  which  is,  to  preveut 
tbe  fpirits  from  taking  fire.  ít  has  n  fcdng 
lióle  cúi  the  míddle,  ínto  which  ís 
fét  a  braís  píate  T*  (Ib id.  n*  !,)  with 
íivé  fmáll  eqüidiftatit  h  oles,  tótranfmit  fo 
many  wicks  of  fine -collón  i  which  be- 
jr»jg  !¡£hted,  one  or  more  at  a  time, 
caída  the  bar  to  éxpa nd,  and  the  degree 
wherfof  is  íliewn  t>y  the  iivkx, 
Nü  6,  r.prefents  the  lower  f  ra  píe  wlíh 
Dr.  Defagüliers's  álteratfoñsj  where  B  N 
the  round  rod  oí  metal  to  betried  with 
frfe  ftetd-plafe  made  fifi  at  N  by  the  pin 
This  phte,  the  natural  íituafion  of 
\vhich  ís  ft/,  ís  herc  kept  ftraíght  ín  ihe 
pofuíon  NLf  by  ineáns  of  the  fpring 
S  L  ;  arid  ié  dírectcd  by  tbe  grooves  of  the 
jjtolli  és  P  P ,  fo  t  hat  í  f  s  u  p  pe  r-  fi  d  e  p  t  e  iTc  5 
on  the  rol  le  r  H.  The  doüed  cheles 
mgg,  reprefent  the  wheel  abo  ve  on  the 
axis  of  H  i  and  gig,  the  watch-chain, 
carfying  round  the  bit  rol ler  i,  an  índex 
nikt  as  in  i, 

It  h^s  been  jnftly  ohférved  by  fome  of 
ovii'  rnodern  philoíbphet  s ,  ttinc  ¿tctua)  or 

.  abfolute  heaV,  ts  to  fenftble  or  rdaiwre 
heat,  the  fame  as  motion  ís  to  velocity : 
íar  abfolute  heat  is  nothing  but the  who!e 
snotion  ofalt  the  pai  ts  of  the  ignited  body  ; 
and  fenfrble,  or  relative  heat,  refpeas 
cnly  the  compara  tive  velocñv  of  the 
parís.  Thus,  cqual  bulka  of  mercury 
and  water  fet  in  a  fand-heat,  where  the 
heat  of  the  fire  may  be  uniformly  com- 
tirjnkated  ío  both?"  wíll  acquue  in  equal 
times  equa!  degrees  of  abí'ohite  he^t  ■  hut 
the  relative  hent  cf  the  vmer,  or  ihat 
-which  ís  iVriGble  to  the  íingcr?  wüE  be 
nesr   14  times  a&  great  as  that  of  the 

■  Eiercmy,  becaufe  the  waier?  having  14 
limes  a  3efs  quantity  of  matler,  will  ad* 
jvtit  of  veloci:y  fo  much  ín  propoition 
g¡  eater, 

A^ain,  if  meixory  and  water  ha  ve  the 
fuiíe  relative  or  fenfible  heat,  that  js,  íf 
bütíi  are  heated  in  iuch  a  injanií«r  as  to 


o  ufe  an  equal  afcent  ín  the  the  rmom  éter 
tfoen  a  quantity  of  mercury  will  heat  i¿ 
times  as  mu'ch  water  as  the  fame  quan. 
tity  of  water  wilí  do  ¡  or  it  wíll  rmke 
the  fame  quantity  of  cold  water  14  iiJ]lw 
botter  than  the  fame  quantity  of  hot 
water  can.  All  which  is  eafy  to  he 
tire w n  by  experimenta  and  abundantiy 
prove?,  that  heat  and  fire  ate  whoííy 
owing  to  the  velocity  of  tbe  parís  of  the 
heated  or  ardent  body  ;  on  which  tlieory 
the  varióos  phasuomena  of  heat,  cold, 
firc,  burritn'^j  Sfí".  are  rationally  accoum- 
od  for.  For  ílríl  we  are  to  confider,  that 
toM  and  heat  are  only  comparativa  lerms, 
or  that  the  faene  thing  may  euher  be  too 
hots  or  too  coldj  according  to  the  \^ 
lative  ¡dea  or  ílandard- di. gr^e.  Thus 
ice  orfhow,  ¡s  íaid  tobe  cold  with  re» 
fpe6t  to  the  finger*  but  ¡ce  or  fnow  is 
warm  if  compn  ed  to  afreezing  mixture, 
fo  that  Íf  (as  we  cominonly  do)  we  mate 
the  hand  or  any  pait  of  the  body  tlíe 
ñandard  of  heat  and  íoíd,  or  the  te/m 
of  compirifon,  then  it  ise\'identf  i,  íf 
the  paíts  oí  aiíy  body  applied  to  fihe 
hand  ha  ve  the  fame  velocity  as  the  parts 
cf  the  hand,  foch  a  body  we  natural ly 
pronounce  is  neídver  hot  ñor  cold,  z.  If 
rhe  partícks  oi  the  body  have  a  g reate r 
velocity  than  thofe  of  the  hand,  we  pr-o- 
nounce  it  warm,  íf  the  excefs  be  iVnall  j 
bu!  hót,  if  it  be  great.  3.  íf  the  veíociiy 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  applied  be  kh 
thao  that  ín  the  hand,  the  fenfation  \\\en 
is  whnt  we  cali  cold,  which  alio  may  be 
in  vari  o  us  dírgrees.  4,  Henee  ít  is  plaiit 
ihere  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  ahjyfüte 
cold,  but  whei'e  the  partí  el  es  of  instter 
are  abfolute] y  quiefeent,  or  ai  reft,  j, 
Henee  alfo,  thtre  can  be  no  fuch  thír^ 
as  abfolute  heat,  becaufe  no  degree  $ 
velocity  can  be  aífigned  but  a  gi eater  is 
ftill  afiGgnabfe,  tjll  we  come  to  infinityi 
vvhere  we  are  ^uke  loíf,  as  having  no 
idea  cf  infinite  velocity  or  heat, 
From  this  theory  of  heat  aod  cold,  vre 
may  conclude,  that  there  is  no  body  in 
nature  whofe  parts  are  not  in  motíon }  in 
■  fome  degree,  fince  we  have  yetbeen  abfe 
to  dj  feo  ver  no  ul  límate  degree  or  bmitcf 
coíd  ;  and  íf  any  fuch  thing  were  to  be 
fpünd  in  n ature,  it  is  likely  that  it  wonU 
be  as  imprífible  to  bear  or  endure  the 
teíl»  as  any  extreme  degree  of  heat  ¡  boih 
heat  and  cold  natural]y  lending  to  de^ 
liicy  the  anima  red  part,  or  telt^  in  íhé 
extreme  degrees :  coldj  by  dtíiroying  rhe 
vital  en otion7  and  fixing  the  part  ri^ítl 
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and  Inflexible ;  but  heat,  by  putting  tlie 
parís  inta  too  great  an  agitattort,  caufmg 
a  greáter  velocity  of  the  fluids  and  difíi- 
patíon,  and  a  forcé  of  ttnfion  ín  tfie 
folids,  beyond  what  the  natural  ftate  of 
the  body  can  bear  ;  and  therefore  it  mil 
inevítably  deítroy  iu 
Kims7  dtgrees)  dire£ikw}  &c.  of  Heat, 
jn  chemiíiry,  STf.   See  the  anide  Fíat, 
Heat,  in  gcography.    The  earth  being 
fartlier  removed  from  the  fun  in  fum- 
mer  than  In  linter,  as  was  ftiewn  under 
¡he  arricie  EarTíí,  it  may  beafkedj  how 
it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fin  ce  the  fun  h  the 
fbuntain  ci  heat  as  well  as  liglit,  our 
vvinters  are  mocil  colder  tban  oui  fum- 
mers.    In  anfwerto  thís,  tt  is  to  be  con- 
(itkred  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  wiih 
much  lefs  obüquity  upon  the  furface  of 
tUe  earih,  011  our  fide  of  the  equator  in 
the  íummer,  íhan  in  the  winterj  and, 
therefore  ihey  not  only  ac~l  more  forcibly 
upan  it,  but  a  greater  quantíty  of  them 
fall  upon  a  given  place.    For  it  is  íhewn 
in  mecha  nics,  that  a  mouing  body,  ffci-ik- 
bg  perpendicnlarly  on  another,  aéls  on 
itwitSi  all  its  forcé,  and  that  a  body  ftrík> 
mg  obliquely,  acls  with  the  lefs  forcé, 
the  more  it  deviates  from  the  perpendi- 
cular.   Now  fire,  moving  in  right  Knes, 
muft  obiérve  tbe  fame  mechan  i  cal  bw  as 
Otlier  bodiesj  and  confeqüently  its  aclion 
muft  be  meafured  by  tbe  angle  of  inci- 
dence  ;  and  henee  fire  ítriking  on  any 
obítacls  in  a  direílion  parallel  thereto, 
has  no  fenjible  effe£t,  by  rea  fon  the  ratio 
i$  almoft  infinite,  i.  e.  nothlng  :  henee 
ttiK  fu  n  radiatíng  on  the  earth  in  the  morn- 
mgt  fcarce  produces  any  warmtb  at  aiL 
Again,  ín  the  winter,  befides  that  the 
fun  is  much  lower  in  the  be  a  ven  when 
at  its  meridian  height,  iban  in  the  fum- 
mer,  its  rays  país  throúgh  a  íonger 
portmn  of  the  earth-s  atmofphere,  by 
whtch  great  pait  are  interceptad.,  and 
fame  by  various  refraétions  and  refkcli- 
ens,  turned  another  way,    See  the  ar- 
tkk  Atmosphere. 

And  laítly,  in  fumruer,  the  fun  continúes 
w'wh  us  lixteen  hours,  and  i$  abfent  but 
eigbt,  wljei  eas  in  winter  i t  is  wi  th  me  but 
ejght  hours*  and  is  abfent  íixtetu,  all 
which  things  eonfpíre  to  ni  alce  a  con- 
Sáerable  altératioh  with  reípecl  to  heat 
ac-id  coUí. 

5f  ihia  be  foj  u/liy  is  not  tbe  wealher 
lioítír,  when  the  fnn  in  the  tiopíc  of 
ranear,  its  rays  iben  f-i¡Jir.g  with  the 
leaii  ohíiqtiity,  and  pa.Ting  the  íliorteít 
tlikongh  tbe:  atinofpherej  and  the 
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days  beingthen  at  the  longeft,  than-Itr^ 
about  a  'inonth  aíterwardsj  when  th^ 
fun  h  in  the  iiext  íign  ?  In  anfwer  to 
this,  it  is  to  be  remenibiied  shat  bodiea 
are  not  always  the  hotteft  at  that  very 
jnftant  the  greateít  degree  of  beat  is  ap- 
plied  to-  them  ■  they  requíre  time  to  heat». 
as  well  as  ¡o  cool  \  it  is  the  length  of 
time  therefere  that  the  bcat  is  appíied  to 
tfaem*  as  well  as  the  degreee  of  it,  that 
detífrmme^  ihe  quantity  of  heat  corjímu^ 
ni  cate  d  to  them,  For  ihe  Itke  reafon  we 
flnd  it  warmer  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
aíternoon,  tban  at  twelve,  whtn  the  fun 
Is  ín  its  merídian  altitude,  and  its  rays 
fall  tbicksífc  and  raoft  forcibly  upon  the 
earth. 

The  diverííty  of  the  heat  of  di  mates  and 
feafons  arifing  chiefly  from  the  differenc 
angles  under  which  tlie  fun's  rays  ññke 
upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  Dr.  Iially 
gíves  a  matbetnatical  eompuiation  of  the 
efFeclof  the  fun  under  the  different  fea- 
fons and  el  i  mates,,  goíng  upon  the  me- 
chanícal  principie  aheady  ¡aid  down  ; 
when  ce  the  vertical  ra  y  which  is  of  the 
greateíi  heat  being  put  for  radius,  the 
forcé  of  the  fun  on  the  horizontal  fur- 
face of  the  earth  will  be  to  that  as  ihe 
fine  of  the  fun*s  altitude  at  any  otbeí 
time  :  but  how  ftriclly  juft  this  calcula- 
tion  may  be,  for  reafons  already  affign- 
ed,  and  ÍVorn  the  folio wiug  eonílderafions ^ 
we  wholly  lea  ve  to  the  fagacity  of  our 
readers  to  determine.    Let  it  be  con^ 
fidered»  that  tbe  different  degrees  of  heat 
and  coid  in  diiíerent  places  depend  in  a 
very  great  meafure  upon  the  accidems  of 
lltuation,  wiih  regard  to  mountains  and 
va II ies ,  and.  the  foih    The  firft  greatiy 
helps  to  chill  the  air  by  the  winds  .which 
come  over  them,  and  which  blow  ín  eddtes 
thro'  the  levéis  beyond  ;  and  mountains, 
fometimes  turning  a  concave  fide  to  the 
fun,  have  the  tflVcls  of  a  burning  minor 
upon  the  fubjeót  plainj  and  the  like 
crrV6l  is  fometimes  had  from  ihe  con- 
vex  psris  of  clouds,  either  by  refrafiion 
or  rtfleílion.      As  to  foüs,  a  ílony, 
fcndy,  or  cbalky  earil^  it  is  known,  re- 
flecls  mofr  of  the  funns  rays  into  tbe  air 
again,  and  retains  but  íewt  by  whtch 
means  a  contíderable  accefTion  of  heat  ís 
derived  to  the  air;  as,  on  the  Contrary, 
blftck,  loofe  foils  abforb  moíl  of  ihe  rayfy 
and  return  few  into  the  air,  to  that  ihe 
gr6uhd  ts  much  ihe  hoíter, 
The  following  table  of  the  heat  of  díT- 
ferent  clima  tesis  computed  for  e  very  tenth 
degree  of  la  tí  tu  de,  to  the  equinoccial  a*hd 

tropical 
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tropical  fun  $  by  which  an  e  {tina  a  te  m&y 
he  made  of  ihe  intermedíate  degreef. 


Lat. 

bUO  111 

¡Y1  =Cb 

bu  11  lil 

Su n  í ¡  1 

o 

20000 

i&34' 

10 

30290 

i§797  ¡ 

11737 

13166 

3° 

17,3.91 

22.65 1 

10 1 24 

i  4.a 

i5^r 

23048 

6944 

5& 

12855 

22991 

3  79S 

6o 

~ í 0000 

■  3*773 

Í075 

70 

6S40 

*3543 

-  000 

8o 

347  3 

*4^73 

000 

:  9* 

0000 

250^ 

coo 

Henee  are  de  decible  tbe  followíng  coroU 
Janes.,  1.  That  the  equinoccial  heat, 
when  the  fun  hecomes  vertical,  isas  twice 
the  fquare  of  the  radíos,  which  may  he 
propofed  as  a  ftandard  to  compare  with 
íh  all  other  cafes.  2.  That  urider  Ihe 
equinoccial,  the  heat  is  as  the  fine  of  the 
furtos  declina  tion.  3.  Thát  *n  the  frigid 
zones,  whrre  the  fon  fets  not,  the  heat  is 
as  the  circumferenee  of  a  chele  into  the 
fine  of  the  altitttde  at  6\  and  confeqnent- 
ly  that  in  the  fame  latitode  thefe  aggre- 
gates  of  warmth  are  as  the  fine  ot  the 
ivtifs  declination  ;  and  at  the  fame  decli- 
nación of  the  fun,  they  are  as  the  fines  of 
the  latitudes  into  thefignsof  the  declina- 
tion* 4.  That  the  equinoccial  dayYs  heat 
is  every  where  as  the  cofín  e  of  the  Jati- 
tude.  5.  In  all  places  where  the  fun 
fetf,  the  difieren  ce  between  the  fummer 
and  winter-heats,  wh?n  the  declinatío^s 
are  contra  17,  is  equal  to  a  círcle  inlo  the 
fine  of  the  ahiíude  at  6  in  the  fimimer 
parallet  \  and  eonfequently  the  fe  díffer* 
enees  are  as  the  fine  of  che  latírude  into 
or  mnltiplied  by  the  fines  of  declination. 
6*  From  the:  forrgoing  rabie,  h  appears 
that  the  trópica  Y  fun  under  the  equinoc- 
tial,  has  of  a]}  others  the  íeaft  forcé".  Un- 
cí er  the  pole,  ít  is  gréater  thari  any  other 
day's  heat  wh  ate  ver;  beíng  10  that  of  the 
rquinoftiai  as  5  to  4* 
From  the  ta  ble  and  the  fe  cerolla  ries^  a 
general  idea  may  he  ronceíved  of  ¡he 
Jum  of  all  the  ácllons  of  the  fun  íi>  the 
wbole  year;  and  thu*  that  parr  of  heat 
vflfícii  aníeih  íimply  fin m  the  préfénce  of 
the  fu n ,  rnáy  bebrought  toa  geométrica  1 
rerttíníy,  The  ht»aí  of  the  fun  for  any 
imall  portion  of  time  is  ata? aya  as  a  rcí>- 
anple  containerl  mider  the  fine  of  tbe 
angíe  of  incidence  of  the  rsys  preducíng 
beat  at  that  time/ 
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Heat  ís  ufually  divided  by  the  fehool 
phílóíbpbers  ínto  a5hiál  and  potemial  ■ 
the  forme  r  of  which  h  that  hi  tii^rto 
treated  ví\  and  ihe  Jaiter  that  w\nt\\ 
we  find  in  pepper,  wine,  and  cmain 
chenlical  preparations,  asofoü  oftur- 
pentine,  brandy,  quick-lirne,  &~ca 
Tbe  peripatetics  account  for  the  fieal  of 
quick-líme  írom  an  ánupeijítafis,  Tb 
epicurcansf  and  other  corpnfculariaiis 
attrihute  even  potencial  heat  to  atom?,  or 
pariicks  of  fire  detaincd  and  locked  up 
in  the  poras  of  theíe  bod¡est  and  remain. 
ing  at  retí  thercin,  which  heing;  excited 
to  a  el  ion  again  by  the  heat  and  müifture 
of  the  rnouthj  or  by  the  eñtifioit  of  cdIíí 
water,  or  the  líke  caufe,  tiren  break 
their  i  nc  lo  fu  res,  and  dtícover  what  they 
are. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  french  academ^, 
for  til s  year  Í7Í3,  the  reader  may  kÚ 
this  doékine  well  ülnllrated  by  M,  Lé- 
mery,  tbe  younger,  in  the  rnltances  of 
qnick"limef  regnlus  of  antimonyj  \h)r 
which  account  Mr.  Boyle  endea. 
vours  to  íét  afide,  and  fbbÜitüte  a  me^ 
chanical  property,  añ%.  a  peculiar  textura 
of  partS  in  the  fe  cafes  in  lien  of  fire,  See 
Boyle's  Mechan tcai  Origin  of  Heat  and 
Co!d. 

Heat,  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  known 
the  feveral  113 mes  of  natural  heat,  vital 
heat,  innate  heat,  and  animal  hent,  h 
commonly  fuppoíed  to  be  that  generated 
by  tbe  aftvition  of  ihe  parts  cf  the  bloottj 
occafioned  by  iís  chculatoiy  motion, 
efpecíally  in  the  árteries, 
To  what  01  gans,  or  operation?,  tbe  \iot 
of  the  human  hody,  and  ciliar  animal 
bodies»  is  owing,  is  hiíberto  extremefv 
doubtfuL  The  opinión s  thñt  at  prffcnt 
prevail  are,  1.  That  the  heat  cf  animal 
bodiia  is  owing  to  the  attrition  hetwixt 
the  arteries  and  the  bloncL  2.  Thanfifl 
lun^s  are  the  fountain  of  tisis  bnt, 
3.  That  the  attrition  of  the  parts  af  ihe 
íoiíds  on  one  another.  produce  ir.  4« 
That  it  is  owing  to  the  mee  harnea!  ar* 
tritíon  of  tbe  paruclep  of  our  íluids.  To 
which  op'nions  Dr,  Sheueri!on  of  ElSiíi - 
burgh,  adds  a   5,  That  wbok 

pVocefs  by  v.-bich  0:1  r  aliment  ar>d  ¡pieíí 
are  conftantly  undergoing  fome  altee- 
aticn.  4- 
The  reafoninns  in 

opinions  may  be  fet=n  at  Urge,  as  IflíJ 
down  by  the  ahove-memion?J  autlieriíi 
an  eíTay  on  the  canfe  of  animal  heátí  11* 
the  Medical  Eítay»,  vól.  vi.  The.  cfjiíf 
arguments  in  faveur  of  the  íirlt 
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¿é  that  if  an  artery  ís*.tied,  or  cut,  the 
j:;|]'t  to  which  itgoes,  turnscold;  and  on 
the  ceaíing  of  the  pulfation  of  the  ar- 
tenes,  coid  and  death  follow.  An  ín- 
creafe  of  heat  attends  a  briík  círculation, 
anct  a  ianguíd  circulatíon  is  accompanied 
víitf]  a  fmall  hea-t.  One  who  burns  in  a 
fever,  ís  liot  with  exercife3  has  a  fuli 
and  fVequent  pulie*  In  cold  faintings, 
chtoroíis,  the  pul  fe  is  fmall  and 
í\ow.  To  the  fe  they  add¿  that  the  ther- 
iBOineíer  íhews  the  arterial  blood  to  be.  a 
1  sitie  hoiter  than  that  of  the  veíns. 
Thís  »  aceounted  for  from  the  cónica! 
figure  of  the  arteries,  From  their  fluxes 
ano1  bj  anches  ínto  exquilkely  fmall  cá- 
píljaries  -t  w henee  the  refrita  n  ce*  and  con- 
tequently  the  attrition  nrait  be  gréat* 
from  the  number,  ftrength,  ,and  elaíticity 
of  their  coatSi  from  the  propellíng  pow- 
er  of  the  heart,  and  their  ftrong  re  Git- 
anee, From  all  thefe  it  is  inferred,  that 
ílie  partí  des  of  blood  perpetua  ily  get- 
ing  new  motions,  o!  i  retí  ion  s*  and  ro- 
tationSj  are  attenuated,  cond  enfed,  nave 
their  angles  grinded  oíf?  and  are  made 
homogeneous  :  henee,  it  is  faid,  follows 
the  fluidity,  red  colour,  and  heat  of  ihe 
mafsj  which  is  he  re  perfecled.  See  the 
articles  Artery,  Hear.t,  Circula- 
tiok,  and  Blood, 

The  fecond  opinión  is,  that  the  Inogs 
aretlic  fountain  of  heat  in  íhe  human 
body,  Al  i  that  has  been  faid  for  the 
blood's  being  heated  tn  che  arteries,  is 
aíjvánced  to  pro  ve  thís  hypothefis,  with 
con fide rabie  additions5  <v?z ,  that  in  the 
lungs  the  blood  vefleís  every  where  at~ 
tend?  dívíde>  and  fubdívide,  ajong  with 
the  ni trá fi catión»  of  the  wind-pipe,  and 
as  tiie id  are  perpetual! y  ctiaiiging  their 
li  toaron  and  forin,  beeoming  longér,  or 
íhorter,  making  more  acure,  or  more 
pbtufe  anales,  ío  muft  the  concomitant 
blood- veíiUs  every  in  ornen  t  make  ncw 
angks,  and  give  ¡lie  blood  new  direeli- 
oftsj  lliatat  iaft  it  enters  ínter  an  exqui- 
frtclyiine  rjet-work,  fpreads  every  where 
on  the  vaftly  thin  a  ir  ve  fieles  ,  where 
thefe  air  bladders  are  perpetual] y  chang- 
i¡Jg  their  angles,  points  of  contaÉT,  ihtrir 
ioim,  volume,  intedtices,  and  fo  forÉb. 
Frpm  thefe  and  the  elafticity  oí  the  air, 


the  animal  heat  is  owing  to  the  aélíon  of 
the^folid  parts  upon  one  another.  The 
reafun  in  lupport  of  thís  opinión,  is,  that 
the  heart  and  arteries  move  moít  j  t henee 
that  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  the/heat 
íhould  be  owiiig  ío  this  moción* 
The  fourdi  opinión  is,  the  mechanícal 
attrition  cf  the  parceles  of  the  ñutds 
upon  one  another.  Di*  Stevenfon  ob- 
íerves,  that  ti  10 fe  who  fupport  thís  hy- 
pothefisj  muli  not  oñíy  fuppofe  that  me- 
chanícal  attrition  begtts  lieát,  but  be- 
gets  itfelf  wííhout  dimtnutíon  j  that 
they  muft  not  only  fliew  what  feis  thís 
attrition  agoíng,  bnt  what  maintains 
it-i  becauí'e  all  mechanical  forcé  per- 
petually  decrea  fes  in  a  refiHing  mé- 
dium ;  in  íliort,  that  they  muít  fhew 
the  poílibilíty  of  a  perpetuum  mobile, 
the  impoííibiliíy  of  which  they  themfelves 
demonítrare. 

The  fifth  opinión  is,  what  Dr,  Steven- 
fon  calis  the  animal  procefs,  or  that 
procefs  by  which  our  aliment  and  fluida 
are  perpetually  undergoing  Come  al- 
teratiom  This  procels3  according  ro 
that  writcr,  may  be  one  fui  gs^eris^ 
fo  me  what  of  a  middle  na  ture  betwijct 
fermentation  and  putrefacción  5  and  he 
thinks  it  comes  ib  near  to  the  latte,1, 
that  he  chooíes  10  cali  it  by  that  ñame. 
In  putrefaclion?  which  is  a  moít  power- 
í  j1  dilTolvEnt  of  bodies,  the  inteftine 
añion  of  their  minute  partióles  crea  tes, 
coüeítSj  or  fome  way  or  other  ís  the 
caufe  or  means  of  heat.  The  doctor 
thinks  it  probable  that  this  procefs  is 
conílantíy  carriecí  on  in  all  our  juices, 
efpecíally  where  the  re  is  blood  ¿  and  thís 
is  ch  ieíly  in  the  veins,  fotbat  the  blood  is 
both  the  fuuntasn  cf  heat  and  the  árft 
fpríng  of  motion. 

The  iate  Dr.  Mortimer,  in  the  Philof. 
Tranf.  nv  476,  gives  it  as  his  opinión, 
that  the  heat  of  animáis  is  explicable  from 
the  phofphorus  and  air  they  con  tai  n, 
Phofphorus  exííts,  at  leaft  in  a  dormán t 
ítate,  in  animal  fíuicls  j  and  it  is  alfb 
known,  that  they  all  con  tai  n  air  :  it  is 
therefore  only  neceífary  to  bring  the  pho- 
íp boreal  and  a e real  partirles  into  contael, 
and  heat  muft  of  conlequence  be  gene- 
rated. 


and  weíght  of  the  aimofphere,  the  blood  HE  ATH,  eñc¿ts  in  botan  y,  a  genus  of  the 


is  faid  to  be  eburhed,  prefled  backward 
and  íorward,  broktn  and  kneaded  to- 
pttitrj  disolved  and  condenfed,  made 
red  and  hot  in  refpiratíon  * 
Jh  íhird  opinión  ís,  that  the  caufe  oí 
Vox.il/ 


oflandna-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  con  fifis  of  one  erecl  and 
quadririd  peta!  j  and  its  fruit  is  a  quadri- 
1  o  cu  1  ar  ca  pful  e,  contaíninga  great  nu  m- 
ber  of  very  fmall  feeds, 
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jyíi'.é  diflilled  water  of  hcatVfiowers  Is 
recoimnended  for  foie  eyess  as  alio  for 
the  col  i  c ;  and  fomentattons  of  them  are 
íaid  to  be  good  in  the  gout  and  paralytíc 
cafe?. 

Berrj-be&rmg-H'E ath3  a  ñame  gíven  to 
empetrum.    Ste  Empütrum. 

Heath  HEN,  a  ñame  íb  metí  mus  given  to 
the  groufe.    See  the     líele  GROUSE. 

HEATHENS,  in  matters  of  religión,  the 
íame  with  pagan 3.    See  Pagan. 

HEAVING,  in  thefea-langnager  fig  mires 
throwing  any  ihtng  over-board.  Alio 
turning  abont  the  capftan>  is  called  heav- 
ing  at  the  capftan.  Likewife*  when  a 
íhip  being  at  anchor,  rifes  and  falls  by 
the  forcé  of  the  wsves,  íhe  isfaid  to  heave 
and  fefx 

HE  AVEN,  cedum,  lireraíiy  íígnífies  the 
expanfe  of  the  tirmamem,  furrounding 
our  earth,  and  extended  every  way  toan 
jmmen  fe  diftaneer 

The  Ilebrews  acknowleJged  three  hea- 
ve ns  í  the  firft  the  aerial  h  ta  ven,  in  which 
the  birds  ñy,  the  winds  blow,  and  the 
íhowers  are  formed  \  tbe  fecond,  the  ür- 
mament  in  wbkh  the  ftars  are  placed  3 
the  thirdj  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  Atn>ighty,  and  the  abode 
of  faints  and  angels, 

Heaven  is  confidered  by  chriftían  divines 
and  philüfophers,  as  a  place  in  ib  me  re- 
mote part  of  infinite  fpace,  in  which  the 
omniprefent  Deiry  is  faíd  toafforda  nearer 
and  more  immediate  víew  of  bimfelf,  and 
3  more  fenfible  manifellation  of  bis  glory, 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ünivérfe. 
This  is  often  called  the  em  pyrean,  from 
that  fplendor  with  which  ir  is  fuppofed  to 
be  invefted  5  and  of  this  place  the  ín- 
ípired  writeis  give  us  the  moit  noble  aud 
magnifkent  deferí  pelón?. 
The  pagan s  comldered  heaven  as  the  re- 
hdence  only  of  the  celeftial  gods,  into 
xvhich  no  mortal  s  were  admitted  altee 
deatb,  unlefs  they  were  deified-  As  for 
the  fouls  of  good  men,  they  were  con- 
figned  to  the  elyfian  fields.  See  the  ar- 
ricie Elysium. 

Cr/ñaHine  Héavens.  See  the  anide 
Crystalline. 

HEAVINESS,  in  general,  tlie  fame  with 
w«fi^ht  or  gravity,    See  GraviTy  and 

HEAVV,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faid 
to  relt  heavy  upon  the  hand,  when, 
¿iri/  fhe  foítnefs  of  íris  nerk,  the  weak- 
riéis  of  bis  back,  and  the  weíght  of  hís 
jbrc-qtiarrers,  or  through  wearinefs,  he 
íhrWs  bimfdf  upou  ihe  bridle,  bút  wi&h- 
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out  makíng  any  eífort  to  efeape  the  horfe* 
man's  handv 

By  ftoppíng  him,  and  making  hi^fre, 
cpiently  go  hacks  yon  may  raake  hiu¡ 
lightnpon  the  band  ;  that  is,  ¡fhísheaei, 
nefs  proceeds  from  1  azi  neis  and  ftifftiefs- 
but  if  it  is  orcafioned  by  a  defeíl  in  hit 
*   bsck,  -tbe re  is  no  remedy  for  it. 

HEBDOMARY,  a  folemníty  of  the  ai3. 
tient  Gceeks,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  k 
which  the  Alhenians  fung  hymns  in  hc« 
nour  of  that  god,  and  carried  in  their 
hands  bra  11  ches  of  laurel»  T he  w oíd  fig. 
ni  fies  the  feventb  day,  this  folemnity  be- 
ing obferved  on  the  feventh  day  o f  every 
lunar  month. 

HE  BE  N  STR  E  TIA ,  ín  botany,  a  %mi 
of  the  didynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  oF 
píantSj  the  flower  of  which  is  monope. 
Éalous,  with  a  cyJindraceous  tubeíhorr«r 
than  the  cal jx,  andquadriíídat  thelimb¡ 
the  fiuit  is  an  oblong  capfule,  coníaiiiiüJ 
two  oblong  feeds^  con v ex  and  furrowd 
on  one  fide,  and  plañe  on  the  other, 

HEBRAISMj  an  idiom  or  marnier  dE 
fpeaking  peculiar  to  the  hebrew  language, 
See  the  next  article, 

HKBREW,  orHEBaEW  languagRj ih\ 
í  poken  by  the  antient  Jews,  and  \\\\mh 
tbe  OJd  Teftament  is  wrote* 
This  appears  tobe  the  moft aniientofaü 
the  languages  ín  the  world,  at  ieall  w 
know  of  none  older:  and  fome  leanid 
men  are  of  opinión,  that  this  is  the  b> 
guage  in  which  God  fpoke  to  Aóam  is 
ParadifeT  and  in  which  the  faínts  n$ 
fpeak  ín  heaven, 
The  books  of  the  Oíd  Teftament  arito 
only  pieces  to  be  fonnd,  in  a)l  antiqiii^ 
wntten  in  puré  Hebrew  ;  and  the  Fu* 
guage  of  many  of  thefe  is  extremely  fuV 
lime :  it  appears  perfeclly  regular,  st¡¿ 
partícularly  fo  in  ¡ts  conjugations  5 
deedj  properly  fpeaking  it  has  buterí 
conjugation,  but  this  is  varied  in  tú 
fe  ven  or  eigbt  difterent  wiyp3  wliicli  h 
ihe  effecloffo  many  difieren t  conjugi» 
tionsj  and  afTords  a  great  varkty  of  ^ 
preífions  to  reprefent  by  a  fingte  word  ilí 
different  modíficatíons  of  a  vtrb3  and  mj- 
by  ideas  which  in  the  modern,  and  i: 
many  of  the  antient  and  íeaniéd  hfr 
guíiges,  cannoL  be  ejípreífed  withouta^ 
npfíráiis. 

The  prímitive  words,  which  are  csl^ 
roots,  have  feldom  more  than  three  Jcttai 
or  two  fyllables. 
In  thís  language  the  re  are  twéniy  ^ 
letters,  only  five  of  which  are  ufel 
leckaned  vgwels,  which  are  the  ía<« 
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v.-i  th  ourSt  ^  ?j  but  then 
each  vowel  is  divided  into  twot  a  Jong 
and  a  íhort,  the  found  of  the  former  be- 
ing  fomewhat  grave  and  long,  and  that 
of  the  latter  íhorE  and  acule:  it  muft 
Jiowever  be  remarked,  that  tbe  two  laft 
V0wels  have  founds  that  djffer  in  other 
refpetfs  befidcs  quamity;  and  a  greater 
lefs  clev  a  ti  on  *  To  the  fe  te  n  o  r  t  we !  ve 
vowds  may  be  added  others  called  femi- 
vowels,  which  ferve  to  connefl  tbc  con- 
fon  anís,  and  to  make  the  ealkr  tranG- 
iíons  from  one  to  another.  The  iinmbír 
«f  accents  in  this  language  ares  indeed, 
p-odigious :  of  thefe  the  re  are  near  forty, 
tlie  ufe  oí  Tome  of  which,  notwithilanding 
a¡l  the  enquiñes  of  the  learned,  are  not 
yet  perfeflly  known,  Wc  know,  in  ge- 
neta],  that  the  y  ferve  to  diítiiiguiíh  the 
jentences  like  the  points  called  commas, 
fernicolons,  in  our  langttage  5  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  the  fy  Hable?, 
and  to  mark  the  tone  wíth  which  they 
ara  to  be  fpoke  or  fung.  It  is  no  wo  lí- 
der then,  that  the  re  aré  more  accents  in 
the  bébrew  tban  in  other  languages^  fin  ce 
they  perform  the  office  of  three  dífferent 
things,  which  in  other  languages  are 
called  by  differént  ñames. 
Hebruws,  otMpjfilé'.tp  the  Hebrews,  a 
canonical  booíc  of  the  New  Teítamenu 
Though  Sé.  Paul  did  not  prefije  bis  ñame 
to  íhis  epiftle,  the  concurre nt  teftimony 
of  the  beít  authcrs,  antíeut  and  modern, 
affórds  fuch  evidence  of  h¡s  being  the  au- 
tisor  of  it,  that  the  ob.jcétions  to  the  con- 
trary  are  of  litde  or  no  weight.  His 
meitfioning  himfelf  in  it3  as  late! y  a  pri- 
fonerin  Italy,  and  his  promife  to  vifit 
the  Hebrews,  together  with  Timothy, 
wlio  had  been  reí  e  a  fe  d  from  ímprifon- 
mentj  both  denote  the  writer,  and  the 
tbe  of  bis  writing  this  epiítle3  that  it 
was  juft  after  the  del  i  veranee  of  St.  Paul 
from  hh  mft  tría!  at  Rome. 
The  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  epíftíe  was 
wrote,  were  the  bebeving  jews  of  Palé- 
time,  and  íts  deñgn  was  to  convince  them, 
*nd,  hy  theír  meaus,  all  the  jewiñi  con- 
vcits,  whcrefoever  difperfed,  of  the  in- 
ftlnciency  and  aboliíhment  of  the  cere- 
monial and  ritual  law,  In  order  to  which 
ha  undertakejsf  to  íhew,  firft,  the  fu  per  i  or 
excellency  of  Chriftrs  perfon  above  that 
of  Mofes  t  fecondly3  the  fuperiority 
of  Chiles  prieftbood  above  the  levitícal ; 
thkí|]y?  ihe  mere  figurative  na  ture,  and 
Mtfeí  infufiieieney  of  the  legal  cere- 
raoníes  and  facri fices  :  and,  fourthly, 
&k  ¿o  forlkke  the  mofaical  law2  was  not, 


as  the  Jews  boldly  aííertec^  to  apoftatke 
fVo  m  G  odj  bu  t  w  as  th  eir  in  di  'p  en  íi  bl  e  d  u  * 
ty  an d  obl i gar i on .  Th eíe  particviiars  are 
iotermixed  with  proper  inferer?ces  and 
exhortations,  all  tending  to  íhew  the 
jewifh  chri  íHans  the  tinreafonablenefs^ 
fblly,  and  danger  of  relapfmg  into  ju- 
daifm» 

HEBRXDES,  iílánds  on  the  weft  of  Scot- 
landj  of  which  Sky,  TVlulJ,  lüa,  and 
An  an  are  íóme  of  ihe  largeft. 

RECA.TOMB,  among  the  antient  pagans^ 
was  the  í  a  orífice  ofanliundred  hntls  or 
oxenj  or,  in  a  lefs  coufined  íen  fe3  an 
hundred  animáis  of  any  íbrt* 
Pythagoras  ¡  is  faid  to  h^ve  facríficed  an 
lieca  tomb  to  the  mu  fes,  through  joy  and 
graiitudefor  bis  ha  vi  ng  diícovtred  the  de- 
mcmíhation  of  the  XLVIÍth  propohtion 
in  the  fitft  book  of  Euclid,  víz.  that, 
**  In  a  reclan gled  triangle,  the  fquarc  of 
"  the  hypotheuníe  h  equ&l  to  the  fquarea 
* c  oí"  t  h  e  oth  er  two  fid  es  f  * 
Julius  Capitolinus  relaces,  thatwhen  an 
hecatomb  was  to  be  mcrificed,  they  ereít- 
ed  for  that  purpofe  an  bundred  altars  of 
turf,  on  each  of  which  they  facrificed  one 
animal.  He  adds,  thatwhen  the  em- 
pero rs  ofFered  hecatombe,  "they  fo  metí  ra  es 
confifted  of  an  hundred  Honsf  an  hun- 
dred  eagles,  or  the  like. 

RECATO  MB^EQN,  txaVftUivv,  ín  an* 
tient  chvorioíogyj  the  firít  montb  of  the 
athenian  year,  conííding  of  thirty  daysj, 
and  anfwering  ta  the  latter  part  of  our 
Jane  and  begíuning  of  July.  It  was  fo 
called  on  acecunt  of  the  man  y  becatombs 
facríñeed  in  it. 

HECKrí  an  engine  to  tr^ke  fifli  tn  the  river 
O  ufe*  A  falmon  heck  is  a  grate  for  catch- 
ing  that  fort  of  fifh. 

HECKLE.    See  the  article  Hatchel, 

HECKLING  hsmp  and  jiax.  See  the 
arricies  Hemp  and  Flax. 

HECTIG,  or  Hictic  fever,  a  kínd  of 
üoutf  fever,  occafioned  by  exulcerationsof 
the  lungSj  and  the  pnrulent  matter  míx* 
ing  with  the  blood,  and  díífurbing  íts  na- 
tural motion.  Thefymptoms  are  an  nn- 
nfual  heat  in  the  pairas  of  the  bands,  a 
rednefs  of  the  checks,  efpecrally  after  eut- 
ingj  alíb  a  weak,  but  qnick  pul  fe,  a 
languid  babit  p¡f  bedy,  and  lofs  of 
ítrength. 

It  is  of  th«  utmoft  confequence,  fays  Di> 
Meadj  to  afetempt  the  cure  of  this  dread- 
ful  di  fea  fe  early  j  and  as  i  t  arifes  from  In-- 
íñammationSj  it  reqtures  i  epeated  bleed- 
j ngs .  Dr.  Pri n gl e  rec o m mends  t he  fa ra e 
piaélíce^  wíth  the  ufe  of  fetons  and  iílues, 
3  K  %  ¡uide 
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madc  ín  the  Pide  thnt  is  moft  affe&ed- 
JSs  o bferves,  thathefound  nothingdimi- 
niíh  the  beclk  fits  ío  much  as  fmall  but 
íepéated  bleedin'gs,  efpecially  when  faline 
dráugbts  and  a  coahu£  diet  are  taken  at 
the  fame  tirria*  In  fhhrjEfc,  heatj  and  other 
fymptoms,  the  ngns  of  a  puti  id  ítate  of 
tiie  humours,  the  ptífen  is  tobe  aci.dtrJat- 
ed  with  the  fpirit  of  v ¡triol,  and  the  ali- 
menta are  to  be  choten  of  lite  aceiten* 
kjndp  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bar- 
)ey- water  and  fweet  milk,  fea  Poned  with 
fugar  and  nutmeg,  makes  a  proper  and 
sn  agreeable  parí  of  diet  ;  and  ín  cafe  of 
coftívenef?,  let  the  patient  drink  a  decoo 
líon  of  bran  with  raifuis  and  liquorice* 
Colüquative  fweats  are  moft  (afely  chéck- 
éd  by  J  i  me- water»  wiftreoí  the  parient 
;nay  drink  about  a  pint  a  day>  (oí  tened 
with  a  little  new  milk, 
A  mÜk-couríe,  thcugh  much  recommcnd- 
ed  by  pbyhcians,  as  having  the  double 
advantage  of  being  foodana  pbjfíC,  ought 
to  be  taken  with  can t ion  j  not  only  be- 
ca ufe  Poní  e  peo  pie  have  a- natural  averfion 
to  inilkj  but  beca  ufo  in  hcad-achs,  áciue 
fevers,  flatulenctes,  bilious  loomefleSj 
and  hlocdy  ítools,  it  is  found  [o  be  ver  y 
pre j  ud  ici  a  L  The  pre  fe  reu  ce  i  s  ge  n  e  r  a 1  ly 
given  to  aftes^mtJk,  as  being  motl  cooling 
and  detergent  5  bnt  when  it  can  be  con- 
venientíy  had,  wbey  made  of  cows-milkj 
or  even  of  goats,  may  be  fubtíituted  ín 
ñs  room,  efpenally  ff  t  lie  goats  have 
been  ftd  en  fragrant  herbs.  In  cafe  the 
m\)k  does  not  agree  with  the  ftomach,  as 
frtquently  happens,  it  fhould  be  medt- 
cattjd  in  the  following  manner;  take  of 
red  rofesdried>  oí  bahtiíUnes,  pornegra- 
nate-ríndj  and  cinnamon,  each  one  diarn  ; 
and  boil  them  ín  a  piní  of  cows-rrñlk  : 
when  the  decocción  begins  to  boíl,  pour 
a  little  cold  water  imo  it,  to  make  it 
fubfide,  Repeat  this  procefs  leyera!  times, 
and  íaílly  ítrain  off  the' Hquor,  fweeien 
it  with  fugar,  and  íet  it  by  for  ufe. 
Othtrs  recommend  equal  o, uantiues  of 
niílk  and  an  infufion  ol  nía  le  fpeedwell, 
fow  thlrtie,  fage.of  jjeruPaleípns  liverwort, 
colts-foct,  ground'ivy,  maiden-bair, 
ílowers  of  Se.  Jolinas  wbr.t,  and  r¿Pess 
with  a  bule  fugar  a  few  di ops  of  oíl  of 
tartar  per  deliquíum  :  this  muil  be  drank 
pretty  warnjj  and  continned  for  fin  weeks» 
Bul  abo  ve  all»  frefh  buttcr-milk  is  faid  to 
be  the  oioft  eíücacious  fpecífic. 
Medicines  that  are  gemí  y  corrohorating 
are  aifo  uftful:  Puch  are  the  folution  of 
coral,  or  moi  lier  ofpearlj  in  orante  ¡utee; 
cortex  ekuthení^  or  perú  vían  baiít,  snade 
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ínfo  an  eleBitary  with  fyrup  of  Je  mona. 
Heito  affirms  he  has  enred  many  0f  thefc 
fevers  wíth  the  bark,  in  a  few  day$, 
above  all  things3  riding  daily  nvuft  not 
be  forgot,  as  being  the  beft  kind  oí  e¡ÍPr„- 
ciPe,  and  highly  beneficia!  in  Iheté  Jif. 
tempers- 

Hcíiics  attack  chi|dfeii  fo  me  ti  mes  frohi 
voiacity,  and  at  others  from  refrígevation 
of  ihe  bodV  5  ín  which  cafes  the  ufe  oí  the 
températe  baths  of  Pweet  water t  contínued 
for  fome  time,  is  faid  to  be  of  great  fer- 
vice  5  and  to  remove  the  obílruclions  of 
the  meferaic  glands  and  veflVIs,  tííe  ffe- 
quent  bnt  fparin^  ufé  of  the  following 
faline  apíírient  mixture  wtll  be  needfa- 
ry  :  lake  of  falt  of  tartar,  nítre,  aadar- 
canum  duplicatnm^  cach  two  drams;  fal 
a  ni  moniac,  three  drams  •  mix  tUem  aH 
together,  and  Jet  a  little  of  the  mixture 
be  put  i  uto  the  cbild's  drinkj  accartliíig 
to  hi*  age  and  íhength, 
HEDERA,  ívy,  in  botany.  See  Jvy. 
Hederá  Ti-RK.EsTR.iSj  cround-ivy,^ 
geritis  of  plañís  called  by  Linnaeus  gle- 
choma.  See  the  ar  Lie  les  Glechoma  ar-d 
G round- JVY, 
HE  DGESr  in  a  gri  cu  1  tu  re ,  are  ei  titer  pl<i  nt- 
ed  to  make  fe n ees  round  incloí'ures,  or  to 
divide  the  feveral  partsof  a  garden.  When 
they  are  dtíigned  as  outward  f en  ees,  iliejr 
are  planted  either  wiüi  haw  thorn^  cnbr, 
er  bíack-thorn  \  'but  thofe  hedges  whicb 
are  plan  red  in  gavdens,  eiüierto  fui  round 
wiJdernefs-qunriers,  or  to  fereen  the  othtr 
parts  of  a  garden  from  íight,  are  plaiíteá 
according  to  the  fsney  of  theownera  Jome 
preferríng  ever-greens3  in  which  cafe  ib 
hol!y  is  beft  j  neKtibe  yew,  then  the  Jan- 
reí,  iauruftimisj  phplyrea,  ®c.  ó&exi 
pi  efer  the  heechj  the  bombea  m,  ofid  \h 
dm.  See  the  anide  Gardew. 
Befo  re  plantingj  it  h  proper  to  confiJer 
the  nature  pf  the  land,  and  what  fort  oí 
plants  will  tbiive  beft  in  ít  j  and  alfo, 
what  is  the  Poi!  írom  whence  the  plañís 
are  to  \>q  taken.  As  for  the  fizo,  ihe  fets 
ought  to  be  ahout  the  bjgnefs  of  one's 
little  finger,  and  cuc  wifliin  about fotir 
or  fiye  íncbes  of  tbe  ground  5  ihey  cnght 
to  be  frefh  taken  up,  írraíght,  fmooih» 
and  well  rpoted-  Thoíe  plants  ibst 
are  raifed  in  the  nmTery?  arelo  be  pre- 
ferred. 

ín  planting  outíide  hedges,  the  turf  is  lo 
he  iaídwiih  rhe  grafs-fide  down^ardsj  oit 
that  fide  of  ihe  ditch  the  bank  is  úúgvé 
to  be  mades  and  fome  of  ibe  beft  mouid 
ÍÍKmld  f>e  bird  upon  it  to  hed  the  qukkj 
which  ís  to  be  Peí  upon  it  a  Poot  afu^f' 
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When  the  firft  row  of  quíck  is  fet3  it 
mft  be  c  ove  red  with  mould,  and  when 
tkbankis  a  fbothigh,  yon  may  íay  an- 
o;j;er  r0i.v  of  fets  againfl  the  fpaces  of  tbe 
formen  and  cover  them  as  you  did  the 
others:  the  bank  ís  then  to  he  topped 
¡  with  tbe  hottom  of  the  ditch,  and  a  dry 
or  dead-hedge  laid,  to  íháde  and  defend 
the  un dei- plantaron,  Stakes  íhould  then 
b¿  diiven  into  the  loofe  tarifa,  fo  low  as 
ta  reach  the  firra  ground  :  thefe  are  to  he 
pb«d  at  about  two  feet  and  a  half  dU 
flanee,  and  ín  order  to  render  tbe  hedge 
yet  ftronger,  you  may  edder  it,  that  is, 
bitiíJ  the'top  nf  tbe  ftakes  with  fmall  long 
míjlté,  and  when  the  eddenng  ¡s  fmiíhed, 
drive  the  ftakes  anew, 
The  quick  muft  be  kept  con  fian  tly  weed- 
ed,  and  fecured  from  being  cropped  by 
cade  j  and  in  February  ít  will  be  pro- 
per  tocut  ít  wkhinaii  ínch  of  the  ground, 
which  wiíl  caufe  it  ftrcke  root  afreto,  and 
help  it  miich  ín  the  growth. 
When  an  hedge  is  about  eíght  or  nine 
years  growth,  ít  will  be  proper  to  plafh 
Ít  i  for  the  method  of  doing  which,  fee 
thesrtidePLASHiNG. 
The  crab  is  frequently  planted  for  hedges  ; 
and  if  the  plants  are  raifcd  from  the  ker- 
nt!s  of  the  fmall  wild  crabs,  they  are 
much  lo  be  preferred  to  thofe  ralfed  from' 
thekeniels  of  :dl  forts  of  apples  wíthout 
ddh'nftion ;  becauíe  the  plants  of  the  ti  us 
fmall  crab  nevar  íhoot  ib  ftrong  as  thofe 
of  the  apples,  and  may  therefore  be  better 
kept  wi thin  the  pioper  compaís  of  an 
hedge. 

The  bíack  thorn^  or  íloe,  is  frequently 
planted  for  hedges  j  and  the  befl  method 
of  doing .  ít,  h  to  ra  i  fe  the  plante  from  the 
topes  of  the  fruir,  whicti  íhould  be  fown 
about  the  niíddle  of  January,  if  the  wea- 
ther  will  permit,  in  the  place  where  the 
hedge  is  ¡atended;  but  when  the  y  are 
kept  Jong  out  of  the  ground ?  ít  will  be 
proper  to  míx  them  with  fand,  and  keep 
them  in  a  cool  place,  The  fame  fence 
will  do  for  it  when  fown,  as  when  it  is 
planted. 

The  holly  is  fome  ti  mes  planted  for 
hedges  j  but  where  it  ís  expofed,  there 
will  be  great  difíiculty  in  preven  tí  ng  its 
being  dedroyed  ;  otherwífej  it  is  by  far 
the  moft  beautiful  plant,  and  beíng  an 
ever-gree»,  will  afíbid  much  better  fhel- 
ter  for  cailJe  in  winter,  than  any  other 
íort  of  hedge-  The  beít  method  of 
raiftng  thefe  hedges,  is  to  fow  the  fio n es 
in  the  place  where  the  hedge  is  intended, 
and  where  this  can  be  conveniently  done, 
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tíjfe  plants  will  make  a  much  better  pro- 
grefs  than  thofe  that  are  tranfplanted  $ 
but  thefe  berries  íliould  be  bmied  in  the 
ground  feveral  months  befo  re  they  are 
fown.  The  way  to  do  this,  is  to 
gatber  the  berries  about  chriftmasj  when 
they  are  ufually  rípe,  and  put  them 
iuto  large  flower-pots,  mixing  fome  fand 
with  them  j  then  dig  holes  in^the  ground 
into  which  tbe  pots  muft  be  funk}  cover- 
áng  them  over  wiíh  earth,  about  ten 
i n ches  thíck.  In  this  place  they  muft 
remam  till  the  following  Oclober,  when 
they  íhould  be  tíiken  up,  and  fown  in  the 
place  where  the  hedge  is  i n tended  lo  be 
made;  The  ground  íliould  be  weU 
trenched,  and  dea  red  from  the  roots  of 
all  bad  weedjr,  bufhesr,  trees,  &ct  Then 
two  drills  íliould  be  made}  at  about  a 
foot-diftance  from  each  other,  and  about 
two  i n ches  deep,  ¡nto  wbícb  the  fceds 
íhould  be  fe  a  t  te  red  pretty  clofe,  left  fome 
íhould  fail.  When  the  plants  grow  npt 
they  muír  be  carefully  weeded ,  and  if 
they  are  defigned  to  be  kept  very  neat,  they 
íhould  be  cut  twice  a  year,  ihaí  is  in  May 
and  in  Augure  5  but  if  they  are  only  de- 
figned furientes ,  they  need  only  be  fhee.r- 
ed  ín  July.  The  fe n ees  fav  ibefehétíges 
while  youn^,  íliould  admit  as  much  íree 
air  a^  p oflible  :  the  beftfortare  thofe  made 
wíih  pofis  and  rails,  or  with  ropes  drawn 
through  boles  made  in  the  poírs  -  and  if 
the  ropes  are  painted  over  with  a  compo- 
íition  of  melted  pitch,  brown  fpaniíh  co- 
lour  and  otl,  well  mixed,  they  will  h& 
feveral»  year?, 

Hedges  for  ornament  in  gardens  are  fome- 
times  planted  with  ever- greens,  ín  which 
cafe  the  holly  is  preferible  fo  any  other. 
Next  to  this,  moíí  people  prefír  the  yew  ¿ 
but  the  dea  d  colour  of  its  lea  ves  renders 
íhofe  hedges  íefs  agreeabíe.  The  laurel 
ís  one  of  the  moft  beautífui  ever-greens, 
but  rhe  íliouts  are  fo  luxuriant  that  it  is 
ditHcult  to  keep  Ít  in  any  tolerable  íbape; 
and  as  the  le  aves  are  large,  to  prevent 
the  difagreeable  appearance  given  them  by 
their  being  cut  througb  with  the  íheers, 
it  wíll  be  the  beft  way  to  prnne  them  with 
a  knife,  cutting  the  íhoots  juft  down  to 
a  leaf.  The  lauruítinus  is  a  very  fine 
plant  for  this  purpofe  í  but  the  fame  ob*- 
¡eítion  may  be  made  to  this  as  to-the  lau- 
rel j  this,  therefore,  ought  only  to  be 
pruned  with  a  knife  in  April,  when  the 
flowers  are  going  ofF  -7  bnt  the  new  íhoots 
of  tbe  fame  fpring  muft  by  no  means  be 
íbortened.  The  fmall-leaved  and  rough- 
lea  ved  lauiuütnus  are  the  beft  plamsYcr 
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tliía  purpoíc.  The  true  phillyrea  is  the 
rext  beít  plant  for  hedges,  whích  may  be 
led  up  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelvc  feetv 
and  if  they  are  kept  narro  w  at  the  top, 
that  there  may  not  be  too  much  widtli 
for  the  fnow  to  Jodge  upon  ihem,  they 
will  be  clofe  and  thick,  and  make  a  fine 
appearance.  The  ilex  or  eyer~greeh 
eak,  i$  alfo  piantcd  for  hedges,  and  is  a 
fit  plant  for  thofe  defígned  to  grow  very 
tall.  The  deciduous  plañís  ufually  plant- 
ee} to  form  hedges  in  gardens  are,  the 
hombeam,  which  may  be  kept  neat  with 
lefff  trouble  than  moíl  other  plants,  The 
heeehj  which  has  the  fame  good  quali- 
lies  as  the  hombeam  ;  but  the  gradual 
faíiíng  of  íes  lea  ves  tn  wliiter  caufe  a  con- 
tinua! Jitter.  The  fmall-leaved  erigí  ¡íh 
elm  is  a  proper  tree  for  tall  hedges,  but 
'  the  fe  íliould  not  be  pianted  doler  than 
eight  or  ten  feet.  Tbe  lime-tree  has  nlíb 
bten  recommended  for  the  fame  purpofe; 
but  afier  they  have  ftood  fome  years  they 
grow  very  thin  at  bottom,  and  their  leaves 
frtquently  lúrn  of  a  bJack  difagreeable 
col  011 

Mfíiiy  of  the  nowerirjg  flirubs  have  alfo 
been  pianted  in  hedges,  fuch  as  rofes, 
íroney  incides,  fweet-briar,  but  t hele 
are  difnculL  to  traín  ;  and  íf"  they  are  eut 
to  bfing  t he m  w  j th in  compaís»  their 
fíowers,  which  are  the  ir  greateft  beauiy, 
will  be  emirely  deftroyed- 

Heos r-hog,    See  Hedge-lloz. 

Hcdcie-spar.roW,  the  browu  motacüla, 
white  underíieath,  and  with  a  grey  fpot 
behind  the  eyes.  See  MoTACiLtA, 
This  is  of  the  bignefs  of  tbe  red-bread  j 
the  head  is  large  and  rounded  ;  the  eyes 
ímall,  and  their  hh  hazel  1  the  beak  is 
ílender;  the  oars  areiarge  and  patulous, 

HED  MORA,  a  city  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Weíl inania,  ñtuated  on  the 
river  Dalecarlia,  tífty  miles  north-weft  of 
Upfal ;  eaá  long.  15°  55%  and  norlh  lat- 
60o  J 6'. 

HEDYOTIS,  in  híítany,  a  gemís  of  the 
tetrandria-  monogynia  clafs  of  plañís,  the 
fiower  of  which  is  manopetalous  and  m- 
fundíbüliform  j  and  its  fruit  is  a  bíl ocu- 
lar c a  piule,  containing  a  great  uumber 
of  feeds. 

HEDYSARUM,  the  fkemch  iíoney- 
suckle,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
díadelphia-decandria  cíafs  of  phnts,  the 
coroíla  of  which  is  papilionaceous  and 
ftriated  5  the  fruit  of  a  bivalve  articulated 
podj  each  joint  of  which  is  roundifli, 
compreífed,  and  ceníaining  one  kidney- 
íliapetl-feed, 

This  plant  h  deobñruent  %ná  vulnerar/. 


HEELj  in  atiatowy,  the  h¡nd*part  oftf* 
foot,    See  Foor  and  CalcaneÜWi 

HBEL  úf  a  borfi,  the  lower  hinder  par't  0p 
the  foot,  comprehended  betwcen  the quar 
ters,  and  oppofite  to  the  toe, 
The  heel  of  a  horfe  fliould  be  high  and 
large,  and  onejide  of  it  íhoitld  not  rife 
bigher  than  the  other  npon  the  pafteri} 
To  recover  the  beels  of  a  horfe  that  i¡ 
hoof-bound,  youíbould  take  out  his  fo|e 
and  keep  bis  heels  very  wide,  by  whi¿ 
they  will  be  reftored  in  a  month, 

Heel  of  a  bbrfiman*  This  beiug  ihe  part 
that  is  anned  by  the  fpur,  the  w$&]¡ 
uled  for  the  fpur  itfelf  5  as,  this  horfe  Uq. 
derftands  the  heels  well, 
To  ríde  a  horfe  from  one  heel  fo  an- 
other,  is  malee  him  go  íideways,  f0me. 
times  to  one  heel,  and  fome  times  te 
another. 

Heel,  in  the  fea-language.  If  a  fliíp 
leans  on  one  fide,  whether  fhe  be  a. 
ground  or  a-floar,  then  it  is  faid  ihe  hee]$ 
a-ftarboard,  or  a-port  ¡  or  that  íhe  kth 
offwaidí,  or  to  the  íhore  j  that  is,  ¡n. 
clines  more  to  one  ñde  than  to  an- 
orher* 

Heel  of  thenmfit  that  part  of  the  foot  &f 
any  maír,  which  is  pared  away  flanting 
on  the  aftward  íide  thereof,  in  orcíer 
that  it  may  be  ítayed  aftward  on.  Tht 
beeís  of  the  top-maíls  are  fquaies. 

HEELER,  or  Bhody  nziiL-ceck,  a  fightíng 
cock  that  flríkcs  or  wound&  much  wijto 
bis  fpors* 

The  maílers  know  fuch  a  cock  even  whilc 
a  chicken,  by  tbe  ftriking  of  hís  twohecis 
together  in  his  going* 
HEGIRA,  in  chronoiogy,  a  celebra td 
ep€cha  among  mahometans.  See  the  ar- 
ricie Epocha, 

The  event  whích  gave  rife  to  this  epoda 
was  tlje  fligbt  of  Mahornet  from  Mecca, 
with  bis  new  profely tes,  to  avoid  iheper- 
fecution  of  the  coraifehites  j  wha,  hcirig 
ih^n  moft  powffful  in  the  city,  coulduot 
bear  íhat  Mahomet  íliould  aboliíh  idola- 
t  ry,  and  eftablííli  his  new  religión,  TSiis 
fiight  happened  in  the  fourteenth  yearaf« 
ter  Mahomet  had  com  menced  prophít; 
be  retired  to  Medina>  which  he  made  the 
pl  Rce  of  bis  refidence, 
The  mahometans  have  many  fabiiloús 
ti  aditions  concerning  this  flight  of  their 
folie  propbet  from  Mecca  to  Medina: 
Having  taken  a  refolution5  fay  they,  to 
ave  the  city,  he  went  out  one  nighf, 
being  the  firft  of  the  moon,  accompanied 
Konly  by  Abubeker,  his  father-in-law, 
i¡nd  paffed  the  night  in  a  grotto,  diltaot 
an  hoiir's  jouruey  from  Mecca.  As 

as 
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*s  bis  rctreat  was  known  in  the  city,  the 
coraifcbiies,  his  declared  encimes,  went 
¡n  purfüít  of  him,  and  anived  at  the  en- 
trance  of  the  grotto  early  the  riext  morn- 
ing;  butthat  famenight  a  large  tree  had 
Erown  up,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  ín 
Ihich  tlie  prophet  was  concealcd  j  and 
what  opening  was  left,  was  covered  over 
wlth  a  fpider's  web;  this  being  a  plain 
indication,  that  nobody  was  in  the  cave, 
tfc  coraifchiteí  went  away,  and  Ma- 
homet  efcaped  the  purfuit  of  his  enemies, 
ÍIEIBELBURG,  a  cíty  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  the  lower  Rhine,  the  capí- 
tal  pf  the  pal  a  ti  na  te,  fit  usted  oí)  the  river 
Neckar :  eaft  long*  BQ  4°'*  and  nort^  *at- 

Í¡EIGHT,  ahitado,  ín  geometry,  ts  a  per- 
psndicuter  iet  fal)  from  the  vértex,  or 
topt  of  any  right-lined  figure,  upen  the 
tofe  or  fide  fubtending  it,  It  is  likewife 
the  perpendicular  height  of  any  objec-t 
aboye  the  horízon  ;  and  is  found  íeveral 
ways»  by  two  fiáfft,  a  piar n  mirrour,  with 
theqnadrant,  theodoüte,  or  fome  gradu- 
ated  inftrumentj 

.The  meafuring  of  heígbts  or  di  flanees  is 
oftwofclndü  ;  when  the  place  or  objecl  is 
áiieflíbíe,  as  when  you  can  approach  to 
its  bottom  ;  or  inaccesible,  when  it  can- 
notbe  approached. 

Prob*  I,  To  mea  fu  re  an  accefíible  height 
AB,  by  means  of  two  ftafts.  See  píate 
CXXIX.  ñg,  1.  B°  1. 
Leí  tiiére  be  placed  perpendicular! y  in 
the  groutulj  a  longer  ítafF  D  E,  líke- 
wife  a  íhorter  one  F  G,  fo  as  the 
oíiferv&tor  may  fee  A,  the  top  of  the 
height  to  he  meafured,  over  the  ends 
Df  F,  of  the  two  ftaffs  ;  Iet  F  H  and 
I)C,  paralíel  to  the  horizon,  meet  DE 
and  A  E  in  H  and  C  :  íhen  rhe  tri- 
angles  F  HD,  D  C  A,  íhall  be  equian- 
guiar;  for  the  angles  at  C  and  H  are 
right  ones  :  likewiíe  the  angle  A  iseqtiai 
to  FDH;  wherefore  the  remaining 
angle  s  are  alfo  equaL  Therdore  as  F  II, 
thediftanceof  the  two  ftaffs,  h  mHD,  íhe 
*  xcefs  ofthe  longer  ftafFabovc  the  íhorter  ¿ 
ib  íé  D  C,  the  diftance  of  the  longer 
ÍM  from  the  tower,  to  C  A,  the  excefs 
ofihe  height  of  the  tower  abo  ve  the  longer 
ftaff;  and  thence  C  A  wi-U  be  found 
by  tíje  míe  of  three.  To  wMeh  íf  the 
íctigtfi  D  E  be  addedr  you  will  have  the 
^hole  height  oí  the  tower  B  A. 
Sthotium.  Anorher  method  inay  be  oc- 
"líonally  conirived  for  meafuríng  an  ac- 
«(Tibie  height  as  by  ihe  given  íength  of 
the  íliado^v  13  D  (¡tid,  n«       I  ñnú  out 
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the  height  A  R ;  for  Itt  there  be  eretled 
a  ftaff  CF?  perpendicularly,  producíng 
the  íhadow  E  F :  then  it  will  be  as  BF, 
the  íhadow  of  the  ftaff,  is  to  E  C,  the 
ítafF  itfelf  j  fo  is  B  D,  the  íhadow  of  the 
tower,  to  B  A,  the  height.  Thougli 
the  plañe  on  which  the  íhadow  of  the 
tower  falls,  be  not  parallel  to  the  hoi  i- 
zon,  if  the  tfaff  be  erecled  in  the  faroe 
plañe,  the  rule  will  be  the  fame. 
Prob-  II.  To  meafure  an  acceírible  height 
by  ijjeans  of  a  platn  mirrour. 
Let  A  B  (ihid.  n°  3.)  be  the  height  to 
be  meafured  j  let  the  mirrour  be  placed 
at  C,  in  the  horizontal  plañe  BD,  at  a 
known  diftance  BC:  let  the  obferver go 
hack  to  D,  tí]  i  he  fee  the  imageof  the 
fummit  in  the  mirrour,  ata  certa  ín  poínt 
of  itt  whích  he  muft  diligemly  mark  j 
and  let  D  E  be  the  height  of  the  ob- 
ferver's  eye.  The  triangtes  ABC  and 
E  D  C/  are  equiangular  ?  for  the  angles 
atD  and  B  are  right  angles 5  and  ACB, 
ECD,  are  equaj,  being  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  ceíleílion  of  the  ray  AC  í 
wherefore  the  remainíng  angíes  at  A  and 
E,  are  alfo  equaí.  Therefore  it  will  be 
as  CD  is  to  BE  i  fo  ¡s  GB  to  B  A. 
Note  1  p  The  obferver  will  be  more  exacl, 
if,  at  thepointD,  a  ftaff  be  placed  ín  the 
ground  perpendiculady,  over  the  top  of 
which  the  obferver  may  fee  a  point  of  ihe 
glafs  exaílly  in  a  line  betwixt  him  and 
the  tower. 

Ncte  2»  In  place  of  a  mirrour  may  be  ufed 
the  furface  of  water,  which  naturally  be- 
comes  para  1  leí  to  the  horizon. 
Prob.  IÍL  To  meafure  an  acceflibk 
height  by  the  geómstrkal  adran t,  theo- 
doüte,  éfc. 

L*t  the  angle  G  (¡lid.  n°  +.)  be  found* 
Then  in  thetríangle  ABC,  right-angJed 
at  B  (BC  being  fuppofed  the  horizontal 
diftance  of  the  obferver  from  the  tower) 
baving  the  angle  C,  and  the  fide  BC, 
the  required  height  will  be  fon n d  by  the 
fiiíl  caíe  of  plaín  trígonometry,  Thus# 
fnppofe  the  angle  Ct  37'  and  the 
horizontal  diftance^  BC  fifi,  then  the 
proporción  will  be  asB  :  T.  L  C  : :  C  B ; 
B  A,  the  height, 

The  tangent  a  Ititüde  37o  24'  9*8  8  34 1 
Log.  C  B  11  &  —  a. 06446 

Added  11.94787 
Radíos  jo^qoooq 

Height  of  the  objecl  AB  88*69  **947s7 
Suppofing  the  obfervation  made  on  the 
top  of  the  tower,  and  the  height  of  the 
t?wer  to  be  known,  to  fínd  the  di  ft atice 
*  of 
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cFany  objeffc  on  the  plañe  below  ;  it  is 
unly  the  converfe  of  the  fonner  cafe. 
You  may  alio,  having  the  bafcandangles> 
eabíy  firtd  the  hypothemifc  A  C,  or  how 
far  it  ís  from  the  top  of  the  tower  to  the 
ítation,  by  the  fecond  cafe  of  right-angled 
tiíangles  :  and  ít  is  ufefuJ  in  many  cafes. 
Prob,  ÍV.  To  meafure  an  inaccesible 
iieight  by  the  geometrical  qn  adran  t, 
:at  two  ftations* 

Xet  the  angíe  ACB  be  obferved  {ibid* 
u°  5,  )  then  Jet  the  obíevver  go  fro¡n  C, 
to  the  fecond  ftation  D,  in  the  right  Kne 
3  C  D  j  and  atter  meaíhring  this  diftance 
C  D-,  táfce  the  angle  A  D  C  iikewife  with 
the  quadrant.  Then  in  the  triangle 
AC  D,  which  is  formed  by  the  lwo 
vifual  rays  AD,  AC,  and  the  diftance  of 
the  two  ftations  D  and  Cs  there  h  gívcn 
íhe  angle  AD  C,  with  the  angle  A  C  D, 
becaufe  the  angle  ACB  was  gíven  be- 
fo re  :  therefore  the  remainíng  angle 
C  AD  is  gívtfn  Iikewife,  But  the  diftance 
of  the  íUtionsC  and  D  isa  lio  givenj  there- 
fore by  the  fecond  cafe  of  oblíque-angled 
trigonometry,  the  fide  A  C  will  be  found, 
Wherefore  in  the  right-angled  triangle 
AB  Cf  a31  the  anglcs  and  h^pothenufe 
A  C  are  given  \  confequently  by  the  third 
cafe  of  plain  rrigonometry,  the  heigbt 
fought*  AB,  may  be  found  ;  as  alfo  the 
diftance  of  the  ftai  ion  C$  from  A  B,  the 
perpendicular  withín  the  hill  or  inaceef- 
íible  height. 

Exarople,  Suppofe  the  angle  ai  C,  43  o 
30',  and  the"  angle  at  D  3^  n',  and  the 
diftance  C  D,  betwjxt  the  two  ftations, 
ti%  feet  í  then  the  angle  D  A  C  will 
be  n°  18',  and  the  angle  GAB  46* 
30'i  Henee  for  C  A»  the  proportion  will 
be  as  S.  LD  AC:DC:  :  S.  L^:CA, 
Thelo^.  DCna 
Síne  L  D  3*0  la'  — 

Added 

S.LDACu°i8'  — 
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9 .7^66 3 
9.29^14 

Then  for  AB,  the  heíght  of  the  objett, 
itwili  beasR  :S.  ^  ACB:;CA:AB. 
As  radios  —  —  Jo. 00000 
is  to  the  fine  0^3*  30/  _  0.85781 
ibísCA  304.6  —  2,48371 

to  AB  209,7  1 —  — *  2. 
Laftly,  for  C  E§  the  diftance  oí"  the  ob- 
jefl  from  the  neareft  ftation 5  it  will  be  as 
R  r  S.  L  C  A  B  :  :  C  A  ;  B  C. 
Ai  radias  —         ^_  10,00000 

is  to  the  fine  of  C  AB  46*  -o'  9-BÓ05Ó 
ib  ís  C  A  304.6         —  $-iBj?i 


If  the  heíght  of  the  tower  is  wanted,  ta 
angle  B  G  P  f  tó,  n°  6.)  may  be  found 
with  the  quadrant,  which.  being 
from  the  angle  ACB  aheady  known 
the  angle  A  CF  will  remain  $  but  the 
angle  F  AC  was  known  before  ¡  there- 
fore the  remaínmg  angle  AF  C  will  be 
known,  But  the  fide  A  C  was  íuppDf£(j 
found  by  the  laft  problem  $  tlu refere  iu 
the  triangle  AFC,  ail  the  angíeSj  and 
one  of  the  fules  AC  beíng  known  AF 
the  beight  of  the  tower  above  the  hül  may 
be  found  by  trigonometry» 
Prob.  V.  Tornea  fu  re  t  he  di  fia  rt  ce  of  two 
places  A  and  B,  of  whtch  one,  A,  is 
accelli  ble,  by  the  theodoiite,  &ct  t¡Mt 
n"  7. 

Let  tbere  be  ereóled  at  twopoinrs,  Aand 
C  (í'ufiicíently  dííhnt)  viíible  ligns  ^  then 
Jet  the  two  angles  B  A  C,  B  C  A,  be  1^ 
ken  by  the  iheodotíte,  Let  ilíe  diftance 
of  the  ftatíons  A  artd  C  he  meafnred 
wkh  a  chain.  Then  the  third  ang!ej>e- 
ing  known,  and  the  fide  A  C  j  tliere. 
fore,  by  the  fecond  cafe  of  oblique  trigo, 
nometry,  the  diftance  required  A  B,  w¡]l 
be  found. 

Frob»  VI.  To  meafure,  by  thetheodoTftel 
&c,  the  diftance  of  two  places,  neiltier 
of  which  is  acceífible.  ibid.  n°  %, 
Let  two  ftations  C  and  D  be  choíen,  from 
eacb  of  which  the  places  may  be  fon 
wbofe  diftance  h  fooght :  ]et  Lhe  aDglti 
A  CD,  BCD,  and  likewífe  the  angíes 
BDC,  B  D  A,  CD  Arbe  mea5\ired  ^ 
the  íheodolke,  &c*  the  diftance  of  tk 
ftations  C  and  D  be  mea fo red  by  a  cliain, 
or,  if  neceílary,  by  the  hft  probhm. 
Now  in  the  triangle  A  CD,  ih  ere  are 
given  two  angíes  ACD  and  ADC? 
therefore  the  third  C  A  D  is  likéwjfe 
given  t  moveover  the  fide.  C  D  is  given  j 


therefore  by  the  fécbn3  cafe  of  obiique 
trison ometry^  the  fide  A  D  wí]|  be  found, 
Aft«r  the  íame  manner,  rn  the  túm^k 
BCDj,  ÍVom  all  the  anales,  and  ore  fide 
C  D  given,  the  fide  B  D  isfonmL  Wkre- 
fore  in  the  trian^íe  AD  B,  i  rom  thegiwn 
lides  D  A  and  D  B,  end  the  ansrle  AP-B 
cont'dned  by  tbem,  the  fide  A  H  (thí  tlíí- 
tance  fenchí)  is  iotmd  to  be  the  fouríli 
cafe  of  obliqae  angled  tríponoiDelry; 
Note,?  That  it  is  not  neceífary  that  tk 
p-oints  A,  B,  C,  and  D  fce  in  one  plan?, 
and  that  any  triangle  is  in  one  plañen 
HEILA,  a  port-town  of  regál  Ym&h  k 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  fitnated  on  \k 
polnt  of  the  peninfnla  in  the  Bíihítiea, 
twelvé  miles  north  of  DanE^íclíí  eait 
long.  19%  north  h\tP  54*  ^ 
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RIÑOSE,  among  hunters¿  a  roe-buck  of 
the  teth  year.  í 

wbo  fuíxeeds  anoiher  by  defcent  fo  jands, 
tencmcnts,  and  hereda  t  a  ments,  beíngj  an 
eílaie  of ¡nherkance,  or  an  cítate  ih  íht  i 
kcaufe  nothing  palies  by  right  of inheru 
tancebnt  infee. 

Where  Hiere  ís  a  grannf arher,  fatner  ana 
fon,  if  the  father  die  befare  the  grand- 
father,  who  afterwards  di  es  feifed  in  fee, 
ibelaíid,  ín  that  cafe,  fha]J  go  ta  che  ei- 
dcíí  grandfonj  and  not  to  any  other  chíi- 
dren  of  the  grandfather*  On  the  father's 
dyíng  without  slTue*  &c*  the  next  eldeft 
brorher  ftiallhave  the  Jands,  £fr.  as  heír  ¡ 
and  for  want  of  a  brother,  they  dcfcend 
íq  the  father's  Gfters.  A  man  has  iffue 
only  a  daughter,  and  dies  Jeavíng  his 
wife  with  child  of  a  fon*  who  ís  after- 
.wardsbom  }  here  che  fon,  after  bis  binh, 
hbeir;  however,  i  ti  the  mean  time,  the 
daughter  is  to  ha  ve  the  land,  Yet  there 
ave  fome  perfons  difqualified  from  beíng 
heirs,  as  a  baítard,  an  alien,  one  attaint- 
éd  of  treafon  or  felony,  &e,  but  idíots 
and  lunatks,  perforas  excommunícated, 
or  that  are  attaínted  ¡n  a  premuniré,  artd 
-  out*Uws  in  debt3  Gfc,  are  capable  of  be- 
íng heirs. 

,  The  word  heír  is  a  colkclive  term,  and 
extend  to  all  heirs,  under  which  the 
heirs  of  heirs  are  co  m  p  rehén  de  d  j  as 
where  landsare  given  to  a  pedbn  and  hís 
heirsj  all  his  heirs  are  thereby  toCally  in 
him.  The  heir  ís  favoured  by  common 
\m  :  for  nat  only  hndf  but  rent  not  due 
and  h  arrear  at  Che  death  of  the  anceftor, 
fliall  go  to  the  heír  $  fo  corn  fown  by  a 
tenant  for  years,  where  his  term  expires 
before  hh  corn  is  ripe,  and  every  thing 
íd  (tened  to  the  freehold,  iimber- crees, 
dteds  belonging  to  the  i  nheritance,  deer, 
comes j  pigeons,  fiüi,  &e.  go  to  the  heir, 
Wliere  an  anee  flor  has  bound  himfelf 
asd  bis  heirs  For  the  payment  of  money, 
or  performance  oF  íbme  other  aít,  the 
heir,  ihó*  never  fo  much  land  comes  Co 
htm  from  fnch  anceftor  by  gífc  in  caí!,  or 
oíkr  fuch  conveyance  of  the  father,  and 
not  by  defcent,  is  no  way  chargeable ; 
and  it  is  likewife  fo  in  all  other  eítates, 
encepe  fee  limpie.  If  land  be  granted 
ta  a  perfora  and  his  heirs  during  the  life 
of  another,  &c.  the  heir  fhaíl  not  be 
charged  for  this,  no  more  than  for  lands 
jntailed.  The  htír's  body  ought  n&t  to 
be  t3ktu  in  execution  for  the  debt  of  his 
anceftor,  ñor  any  other  lands  but  thofe 
Vól,  n. 
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he  receivéd  in  the  cafe  of  áeCceht  i  and 
whether  an  heir  has  land  by  defcent  or 
not,  he  is  friable  by  a  jury,  wifio  are  to 
afcertain  che  valué  of  the  iandsdefcénded, 
in  order  Co  make  the  heír  anFweráble,  A 
creditor  may  fue  elcher  the  heir7  exeeu- 
tor,  or  adminiítrator,  each  oF  whom  are 
chargeable  5  as  is  alfó  a  coNaCeral  he¡rf 
buc  in  that  cafe  he  mull  be  fpedaliy  charg- 
ed  as  fuch  s  buc  where  an  heir,  on  beirrg 
fued,  pays  his  anceftor's  debts,  he  /hall 
be  reimburfed  by  the  execntor  of  fuch 
anceñori  if  he  has  alTets  tn  his  hands¿ 
The  heir  has  this  adrantage,  that  he  can 
forcé  che  admini  (tratar  to  pay  debts  out 
of  the  perFonal  eftate  of  the  ínteftatCj  In 
order  to  preFerve  the  ínheritance  Free  ; 
and  where  an  execntor  has  alfets,  the  heir 
may  in  equity  compel  htm  tn  redeem  a 
mortgage, 

Heir-apparent,  ís  a  perfon  Fo  called  iti 
the  lifrtime  of  hís  anceftor,  at  whoffc 
death  he  ís  heir  at  Jaw« 

HEÍRESS,  a  female  heir  to  one  whc  has 
an  eftate  in 1  lands,  Stealing  ah 

heíreFs,  and  marrying  her  againft  her 
wílJ,  was  decíared  felony  by  3  Hen.  VI 

HEIR^-LOOME,  is  a  word  chat  compre- 
hends  in  it  divers  píeces  of  Furniture;  as 
the  ^rft  bed,  and  oiber  things,  whích  by 
the  cuítom  of  Fome  places  ha  ve  belonged 
to  a  bou  fe  for  Feveral  defcenis¿  Thefe 
are  nevec  inventoried  aFter  the  death 
of  the  owner  as  chattles*  añd  thereforfe 
do  not  go  to  the  execntor  or  adminiftra- 
tor,  bnt  to  the  heir  along  with  the  houFe^ 
by  cuftom,  and  not  by  common  Jaw. 
Heír-loomes  are  not  devifeable  by  will, 
For  cuftom  vefts  them  in  the  heír  before 
a  deviíé  :  yet  a  Faíe  thereof  in  Che  perFon's 
lífetime  might  make  itotherwife. 

HE LEGUG,  in  ornitholog y,  a  ñame  gi ven 
to  the  arclic  duck  of  Clufíus* 

HELENA,  or  ^Helena,  an  iíland  ín 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  fiinated  12,00  mí  Jes 
weít  of  the  coaít  of  Africa*  and  igoo  eatl 
oF  the  coatí  of  Sonth  America  ;  weít  long* 
6o  fotjthlat-  16^. 
It  ís  about  twenty-one  miles  round,  and 
con  filis  of  one  ñeep  rock¿  which  looks 
like  a  caftle  ín  the  mtddic  of  the  fea,  and 
which  is  covered  with  aboüt  a  foot  of 
yegeíaBIe/  éárth,  that  produces  corn, 
grapesj  and  almoft  all  manñer  of  fruíts 
and  vegetables  :  but  the  corn  is  general! y 
eaten  up  by  the  raes,  and  the  country  is 
too  hot  to  make  wine,  It  has  but  one 
laridiñg  place,  whích  ís  defended  by  a 
platform,  and  a  foft  ín  which  the  gover- 
9  S  ñor 
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riorrefides.  It  is  fobjeft  to  the  engliíh 
Eaít-India  com  pany,  by  whofe  afliftance 
it  was  plantel,  after  it  was  taken  from 
the  Dutch  in  the  reign  of  king  G hades  I L 

Sí.  Helena's  day,  a  feftival  in  the  romiftV 
church  on  the  igth  of  Auguft.  This 
faitit  was  the  emprefs  Helena,  dauglner 
of  the  emperor  Conftantine,  who,  it  is 
faid,  difcovcred  the  erofs  of  Chrift  after 
it  had  be  en  long  buried  in  the  ground. 

Helena,  in  aíhonomy,     See  tiie  artide 

■  Castor, 

HELENIAj  or  Heleniastru^,  has* 
tard  elecamfahe,  Ín  botany,  a  pré- 
nus  of  the  fyngeneíia-polygamia-fuperflua 
cía  fe  of  plants,  the  compound  flower  of 
whích  is  radíaíed,  and  conhíts  of  a  mul- 
titud e  of  hermaphrodíte  and  fenialeones5 
¿he  former  on  tbe.diík,  and  the  latter  on 
the  verge,  The  hermaphrodite  flowers 
are  tubular,  and  quinqueclfintated  at  the 
limb  ;  whereas  the  fe  m  ale  ones  are  li- 
near, íígulated,  and  hrfid  at  the  pointt 
The  ftamina  are  five  flender;  and  very 
mort  filamente  s  and  the  feed.which  is 
{ingle,  is  con  ta  i  ned  in  the  cup* 

HELENIUM,  elecampane,  in  botany, 
is  ranked  by  Linn^uií  among  the 
.ftar-worts.    See  the  acudes  As  te  el  and 
Elecampane.  35 

HpLEPOUS*  ín  the  antient  art  of  war, 
a  machine  for  baltering  down  the  walls 
of  a  place  befieged,  the  itsvention  of 
which  is  aferibed  to  Demetríus,  the 
Poli  o  ícete* 

Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  each  íide  of 
the  helepolis  was  405  cubirs  broad,  and 
90  in  height $  that  it  liad  nmeftages,  añ'd 
was  carried  on  four  /trong  folid^  wheels 
eight  cubhs  in  diameterj  that  it  was 
armed  with  large  battering  ra  ms,  and 
had  two  roofs  ca pable  oí  fupporting  thenvj 
that  ín  the  lower  ftages  there  were  diffrr- 
ent  forts  of  engínes  for  cafting  ftonts  5 
and  in  the  raiddle  they  had  large  cata- 
pultas for  lancing  arrowg,  and  fmalkr  in 
thofe  abovcj  with  a  number  of  experfc 
men  for  workíng  all  tb  efe.  machines. 
HELFACALí  in  aftronqmy,  a  term  appli- 
ed  to  the  rifmg  or  íttting  of  the  ftars,  or, 
more  ftriclly  fpeaking,  to  their  emerilon 
out  of  and  immeríion  into  the  rays  and 
íliperior  fplendor  of  the  fon, 
A  ftar  is  faid  to  rife  heliacally,  when  af- 
ter havíng  been  in  con j vi n ilion  with  the 
fun,  and  on  that  account  ínvífible,  it 
comes  to  be  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  him, 
as  to  be  feen  in  the  morníng  befare  fím- 
rjüng;  the  fun,  by  his  appartmt  motion, 
.receaíng  from  the  ftar  towítrds  the  eaft  3 


on  the  eontrary,  the  helíacal  fetting  Js 
when  the  futí  approaches  fonear  a  lar 
as  to  lude  it  with  his  beams,  which  oré! 
vent  the  faínter  Üght  of  the  ftar  from  h¿ 
ing  perceivedj  fo  that  the  terms  appan! 
tion  and  oceultation  would  be  more  pro- 
per  than  riíing  and  fetting. 
All  the  fíxed  ftars  in  the  zodíac,  asalto 
the  fuperbr  planets,  mm,  jnpiter,  and 
faturn,  rife  heliacally  in  the  mormng,  a 
littie  before  fun*riíingj  anda  fewfes 
after  they  ha  ve  fet  colín  i  cali  y,  Again, 
they  fet  heliacally  in  the  evening,  alittle 
before  their  achronyeal  fetting.  Buttlic 
moonj  whofe  motion  eaflward  is  alwayS 
quicker  tlian  the  apoarent  motion  of  the 
fun^,  rifes  heliacally  in  the  evening,  afEer 
the  new  moon  ;  and  fets  heliacally  in  ih 
mor n ing,  when  oíd  and  apprcacliing  ta 
1  a  cqnjonclion  with  the  fun, 

The  inferior  planea,  venus  and  mer« 
cury,  which  fonietimes  feem  te  go  wíft- 
ward  from  the  fun,  and  fomttimes  again 
ha  ve  a  quicker  motion  eaftward,  rift  he- 
liacally ín  the  morning,  when  they  m 
retrograde ;  but  when  dheíl  in  their  w* 
tíons,  they  rife  heliacally  in  the  eveníng. 
The  h  el  i  a  cal  rifmg  or  fetting  of  the  moon, 
bappens  when  íhe  is  17o  diítant  from  the 
fon  i  but  for  the  oiher  planets,  20*  are 
required  \  and  for  the  fixed  ftars,  more 
or  lefs  according  10  their  magnítude. 

at  m  grecian  antiqmtjj 
was  the  greateft  and  moft  fr^üenMl 
court  in  Athens  for  the  trial  of  civil 
affairs.  The  judges  who  fat  ín  it,  were 
ar  leaft  ífty,  but  the  more  ufual  ntimhíí 
was  either  two  or  five  hundred,  When 
caufes  of  great  moment  were  to  be  trld, 
it  was  cuítomary  to  cali  in  the  ¡udge&üf 
the  other  courts  ;  fometimes  a  thouland 
were  cali  ed  in,  and  then  two  courts  art 
faid  t  o  ha  ve  been  j  01  ned:  fometimes  fif- 
teen  hundred  or  two  thoufand  were  cali* 
ed  in,  and  then  three  or  four  courts  itiet 
together. 

They  had  cognizance  of  civil  affaírsíf 
the  greateft  weight  and  importan  ce,  and 
were  not  permitted  to  gíve  jndgmenttíll 
'-  they  had  take  n  a  folemn  o  at  h  to  du  í  i  w  ¡  i  I 
impartiality,  and  to  give  fentcnce  accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  &c, 
HELrANTHUS,  ibe  great  süIí-fiow*' 
e  ei  t  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenelia* 
polygamía-fruftranea  clafs  of  plants,  tk 
compound  Hower  of  which  is  radiad 
with  a  multitude  of  cylmdraceous  liff' 
maphrotlite  fíowers  orí  the  di  fe,  and  a  fey 
very  long  ligulated  female  ones :  the  fe- 
mina  ate-  five  tilaments ;  and  the  m* 
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are  fingís,  and  contained  in  thecupH  The 
Héwéís  are  yellow,  and  oftcn  more  than 
a  fbot  in  diametér, 
HELIASTES,  in  antíquity,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  hel  ia23.    Ste  the  ar- 

HELíCTERES,  the  se  r  E  w  -  tr  ée,  mbo- 
tatíy,  a  gemís  of  the  gynandria-decan- 
dría  clafs  of  plañís,  the  flower  of  which 
coníilis  of  hve  oblong  petáis,  equal  in 
breadthj  and  the  fruít  is  compoled  of 
five  unilocular  capfules,  containing  a 
great  many  kidney-maped  feeds,  and 
lüiíted  fpírally  abcut  one  another. 

HELIOCARPOS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  polyandriadlgynia  clafs  of  plante»  the 
flower  of  which  con  Hits  of  four  linear  pe- 
la^ confiderably  íhoríer  and  narrower 
than  thoffiof  the  cup:  the  fruít  is  a  pedun- 
culated,  bilocuíar  capfule»  oí"  a  turbinated 
oval  figure,  containing  tingle  feeds  of  an 
oval  Jhape, 

HELIOCENTRIC  latitude  of  a  plwiet, 
the  inciinatíon  of  a  Jine  drawn  between 
the  center  of  the  fun  and  the  center  of  a 
planet»  to  the  plañe  of  the  ecliptic,  which 
niay  be  thus  determined. 
Ifthecircle  FGH  (píate  CXXÍX.  %, 
i,  n°  iv)  reprefent  the  orbit  of  the  eaith 
round  the  fun,andtheinnerone,  ANE^, 
bG  fo  placed  as  to  incline  to  the  plañe  of 
the  other  \  (on  which  account  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  ari  ellipfis)  then  when  the 
pfauet  is  in  the  node  it  will  appear  in 
tile  cclipciCj  and  fo  have  no  latitude* 
But  if  ít  move  to  P,  then,  being  feen  - 
fre-tn  the  fun,  it  wili  appear  to  decline 
from  the  eclíptic,  or  to  have  latitude  , 
and  the  inclina  tí  on  of  the  line  SP  to  the 
plañe  of  che  ecliptic,  is  called  the  pía- 
Mjft  helloeentric  latitude  j  che  meafure 
of  which  is  the  angle  P  $  p,  fuppoíing  the 
Jiue  P  p  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  plañe 
t>f  che  eclíptic, 

TMs  heliocentnc  latitude  wilí  be  con  tí- 
ntialJy  increaíing  til!  the  planet  come  to 
the  point  A,  which  they  cali  the  limit» 
or  mmoft  extent  of  it  j  and  then  it  will 
decreafe  again,  ti  11  it  reaeh  the  other 
node  N,  when  it  wíll  have  no  latitude  ; 
after  which  it  wíll  increafe  again,  til]  it 
cometoB,  or  íts  utmofí  latitudes  and, 
Jañly,  decreafe  again,  tUl  the.planetcome 
to  be  in  ns  whence  i t  fet  ou  t« 
Heliocentric /ter*  üfap¡£tnett  m  aftro- 
«otny»  the  place  of  the  e  clip  tic  whertin 
the  ptanet  wonld  appear  to  a  fpe&ator 
ptaced  at  the  center  of  the  fun* 
Tk  ingenious  Drt  Haüey  gives  the  foU 


Jowing  method  to  find  the  heliocéntrica! 
places  of  a  pianetj  and  íts  djftances  From 
thé  fun,  which  fuppoíés  only  that  the  pe- 
riódica! t¡,meof  the  planet  is  known.  L  t 
KLB  (ibiZ'ti*  2,)  be  the  orbit  of  the 
eaith,  S  the  fun,  P  the  phnet,  or  rather 
the  point  in  the  plañe  of  the  ecliptíc,  in 
which  the  perpendicular  itt  faj]  from  the 
planet  meets  that  plañe.    And  ñrlt  whea 
the  eanh  is  ín  K¡  obferve  the  geocentríc 
Jon¿icude  of  the  planet,  and  having  the 
theory  of  the  eaith,  we  have  the  appa- 
rent  longitude  of  the  fun,  and  confequent* 
ly>  the  angle  PKS.    The  planet,  after 
it  has  cornpleted  an  en  ti  re  revolution, 
returns  again  to  the  peine  P,  at  which 
time  fuppofe  the  earth  in  L  j  and  tbere 
agam,  fet  the  planet  be  obfervedj  and 
find  the  angle  FLS,  the  planetas  eíon- 
gatión  from  the  fun*    Having  the  times 
of  obftrvations,  we  have  the  places  of  the 
earth  ín  the  ecliptíc,  or  the  points  K  and 
L  ;  antJj  confequently,  the  angle  L  S  K, 
and  the  fides  L  S  and  S  K.  ¡  wjierefore 
we  fhall  have  the  anglas  S  KL and  SLK, 
and  the  íkíe  LL     From  the  knowri 
angles  S  K  P  and  S  L  P,  take  away  the 
known  angíes  SKL  and  SLK,  and  we 
/hall  have  the  angíes  PKL  and  PLK 
known  j  therefore  in  the  triangle  PLK, 
having  all  the  tfcree  angles,  and  the  fide 
L  K,  we  Jliall  find  the  íide  P  I-  j  and  ín 
the  triangle  PL      having  the  lides  PL 
and  L  Sr  and  the  intercepted  angle  PL 
we  n>all  have  the  angle  L  S  P,  which  de- 
termines the  heliocentnc  place,  and  its 
diftance  from  the  node  according  to  the 
ecliptíc,  as  alfo  the  ííde  S  P,    Sutás  the 
tangent  of  the  geocentric  latitude  is  to  the 
tangent  of  the  hei  tocen  trie,  fo  is  the  cúr- 
tate diftance  of  the  planet  from  the  fun, 
fo  its  cúrtate  diñan  ce  from  the  earth. 
But  as  the  geocentric  latitude  may  be 
found  by  oblervation,    the  heliocentric 
latitude  will  alfo  be  found  ;  by  which, 
and  the  cuítate  di  flanee  of  the  planet  from. 
the  fun,  we  can  find  tbe  true  diítance, 
HELIO  COMETES,  a  p  b  sen  ornen  on  íome- 
ti m es  obferve d  about  fun-fetting^  heing 
a  large  luminous  tail,  prcolumn  of  lightf 
proceeding  from  the  body  of  the  fun,  and 
dragging  after  it,  not  unlike  the  tail  of  a 
cometí  whence  the  ñame, 
HELIOSCOPE,  inoptics,  a  fort  of  teléf. 
cope,  peculiarly  fitted  for  viewing  the 
fun,  without  hurting  the  ejes.    Ste  the 
arricie  Telescope. 
As  the  fun  may  he  viewed  throtigh  co- 
loured  ghífes,  witligut  hurt  to  the  eyes, 
9  S  %  if 
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íf  the  objecl  and  eye-glaffes  of  a  tele- 
¿cope  be  made  of  colotired  giafs,  as  red  or 
green,  fuch  a  telefcope  will  become  an 
heliofcope. 

*  But  Mr.  Hoygens  or>ly  ufed  a  plain  glafs» 
bíacked  at  the  fia  me  oí  a  candle  on  one 
fide,  and  placed  betwecn  the  eye-glafs 
and  the  eye  ^  whích  anfwers  the  deílgn 
of  an  heüofcope  very  wdtl. 

HELIOSTATAj  in  optícs,  an  ¡nftruinent 
ínvented  by  the  late  learned  Dr,/S  Gravef- 
ande  5  who  gave  it  thís  na  me,  from  its 
fixíng,  as  it  were,  the  rays  of  the  fun  m 

"   ary  horizontal  direclion  ncrofs  (he  dark 

1  chamberá  all  the  while  it  is  in  ufe* 
Thís  inftrnnient  ís  a,n  automaton,  or 
piece  of  clock-workj  whofe  parta  ate  as 
follows.  A  A  (píate  CXXX.)  ¡a  a 
fíame  iri  whích  a  metalline  fpeculum  $ 
ís  fufpended,  inoveable  about  its  axis  by 

'  means  of  two  fmall  fcrews  ¿í,  a.  Thís 
frame  ¡s  h"jted  to  the  piece  Cf  which  beíng 
hollow,  is  m  ave  a  ble  upon  the  cy  I  infrie 

•  IhaftP-  Thís  pillar  h  fixed  011  a  trian- 
gular bafe  or  foot  fet  perpendicula r,  by 
the  thrce  fcrews  B,  E, 
On  the  back  part  of  the  fpeculum  ís  fixed 
a  long  cylmdric  wíre,  or  raíl  D3  ih  a  per- 
pendicular pofition.  By  thís  it  ís  cpn- 
riec"Ved  to  thefecqnd  part  of  thehelíoftata, 
which  is  a  common  thirty-four  hour 
dock,  reprefentecl  at'  H,  the  plañe  of 
which  dock  is  fet  parallel  to  that  of  the 
equator  in  any  given  place.  The  dock 
is  fuftained  on  the  column  F  G,  in  which 
it  is  moveable  up  and  down  by  a  tbin 
lamina  or  píate  that  enters  ít  as  a  cafe, 
and  fixed  by  a  proper  heíght  by  two  fcrews 
d,  d>  at  the  fide.  The  whole  is  mi)  y 
adjuftedto  a  perpendicular  fituatíon  by 
ineans  of  the  thrce  fcrews  I,  I,  I,  íñ  the 
tripod  L,  Lj  M,  and  the  plummet  Q^, 
whofe  capfis  mulí  anfuver  to  the  point  a 
beneath. 

The  axis  of  the  wheel  which  moves  the 
index  N  O,  overthe  hour  circle,  h  fome- 
what  large,  and  psrfprated  with  a  cylind- 
dnc  cavity  appmaching  a  little  to  a  coniT 
cal  figure  j  and  receives  the  íhank  of  the 
faid  index  N  O  very  clofe  and  tight,  that 
by  its  motron  the  in,dex  may  be  carríed 
round*  In  the  extremíry,  Oa  of  the  index 
is  a  fmall  cyjincírie  piece,  with  a  cylin- 
dríc  perfora  tío  n  to  rece  i  ve  the  tníl  t  of 
the  foik.  T,  yet  fo  as  to  admit  afree  mo- 
tion  th^rein,  In  each  fide  of  the  fqrk 
are  feveral  holts  exaclly  oppoíiíe  to  each 
other,  in  whkh  go  [he  fcrews  r,  r,  upon 
who  re  fmooth  cylindíic  ends  moyes  the 
^b.uíar  píe  ce  Ro 


Whep  the  machine  Ís  to  befixeJ  f0r  ^ 
another  part  is  made  ufe  of  to  adjuft  ¡t! 
which  is  called  the  pofiter,  and  h  denot' 
pd  by  theletters  V  X  Y  2, 
Xhe  cylínder  C  is  removed  with  a  fpE. 
culum  from  the  foot  P,  and  the  brafa 
column  V  X  put  on  in  its  ílead,  and  ad, 
heres  more  ftriflly  to  the  pin  e¡  rhat  \t 
may  keep  its  pofition  wh^e  the  machine 
is  conftituted* 

On  the  top  qf  the  column»  ahoutXasi 
center,  inoves  the  lever  Y  Z,  Ib  that  h 
may  be  any  how  inclíned  to  the  tiorízon, 
and  l^eep  its  pofition.    The  arm  YJ 
may  be  of  any  length  atpleafure^  hu^ 
ihe  arm  X  Z  Ís  of  a  peculiar  corilhuc- 
tion,  and  of  a  detei mínate  length.  To 
thís  arm,  which  extends  no  íanhertbn 
y,  h  a  flíding-piece  Z  x,  íliatp  uointd 
at  Z.    By  this  the  arm  X  Z  is  deteimin- 
ed  to  a  given  length,  the  pvecc  Z  x  beiug 
fixed  by  the  fcrews  ^  %*    Upon  arm 
is  drawn  the  iliort  line  <ux,  by  wliích  ir 
may  be  lengthEned  íntbewholej  and  íjj_ 
of  the  whole  length  XZt  when  (hortelí 
The  reafon  is,  thís  arm  is  always  to  in- 
creafe  and  decrea  fe  in  propojtion  tothe 
fecant  cf  the  fun's  dec^inatíon  to  the  ti* 
díus  X  Z,  when  frorteft  ^  bul  ihe  radíns 
is  to  the  fecant  of  23o  %o/  (the  fuiss 
greateft  dedination)    as  iooooooo  to 
í  0904411,  or  as  joo  to  109,    Naw  ik 
reafon  of  thís  conltruétion  of  the  an 
XZ,  ís  to  find  for  any  giyen  day  the  Gi- 
tanee of  the  center  of  the  fperuhni  5 
from  the  top  /  of  tbe  ílyle  /  N[,  vfhiú  mi 
ever  be  equal  to  the  fecan^  of  ihefurrt 
declination  j  fot  it  muft  always  be  equal 
to  the  diftance  of  the  top  of  tlie  faid  fty\it 
ít  from  the  center  of  the  cylínder  R  in  ih 
fork  Tx  and  that  ís  always  equal  to é 
faid  fecant  of  declination* 
For  fin  ce  the  Ílyle  /  N  and  the  ferk  Tari 
in  a  pofition   parallel   to  each  'gtliir, 
^herefore  the  middle  hole  in  the  fieW 
,   the  fork  beíng  (as  t|iey  itiii(t  be)  of  the 
fame  heíght  above  the  end  of  the  indíí 
Qt  as  is  the  heíght  of  t,be  ftyle  N  /,  it  i: 
eyident  that  orí  an  equinoccial  day  ^ 
fun's  rays  will  país  direélly  throi^h  tti 
perforation  of  the  piece  R,  if  it  be  pul 
in  a  pofition  paraljel  to  the  ph™  of 
ecliptic?  or  that  of  the  dock  i  and  alfo 
that  tbe  top  of  ihe  íhadow  of  ihe  P 
ílyle  will  fall  exaflly  on  the  faid  boje, 
In  this  cafe  the  top  of  the  ñylth  anheles 
di  lian  ce  frorn  the  central  pointofE^ 
therefore  may  be  reprefented  by  t^'^i 
while  ín  any  other  pofition  abóte  aú'-' 
Iqwj,  the  cHítauee.  w¡l¿  í^reafe  ^ 
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fion  tfl  the  recaní  of  the  atigle  which  the 
Jays  make  with  this  firñ  or  middle  ray. 
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tfít  páfs  by  the  top  of  the  ftyk,  and 
rhiougli  the  hole  3Et. 

f3c?w  itmaybe  demonftraíed,  that  on  any 
tlavof  the  year,  if  the.clockand  m  pe- 
d  Jal  be  fo  fixed  that  the  line  of  XII  be 
maiy  íti  the  meridian,  and  that  the  po- 
litlón oí  R  m  the  fork  be  fuch  that  tfie 
fóVs  raya  go  direftly  through  ít,  and 
!he  fhadow  of  the  ftylens  rop  fall  juft 
tipon  the  hole  i  moreover,  if  the  diftance 
of  the  center  of  the  fpeculum  S  frem 
the  top  oí"  'he  ftyle  ¡  be  made  equal  (by 
the  politor)  to  the  diftance  of  the  cen- 
tral point  of  R  therefrom  5  and,  laílly,  the 
tail  of  íhe  fpeculum  DE  pafling  through 
R¡  then  if  the  dock  be  put  ¡nto  mot¡on, 
íhe  intiex  NO  malí  carry  about  the  tail 
of  the  fpeculum  in  fucb  a  manner,  thatat 
all  limes  of  that  day,  when  the  fu n  can 
come  upon  the  fpeculum»  it  will  reñeft 
tbe  rays  conftantly  in  o ne  and  the  fa me 
pofition  and  dire&ton  all  the  time  with- 
out  varia  tioru 

The  machine  thus  conflituled,  is  placed 
¡ n.  a  box  or  cafe,  and  fét  in  a  wíndow 
with  one  fide  open,  expofed  to  tbe  fun, 
and  all  the  other  paita  dofe  ¡  fo  that 
vvlifin  the  room  is  made  darle,  and  the 
íolaí  microfeope  fixed  to  tbe  fore-part  of 
the  box  in  which  the  heboftata  is  placed, 
juílagainft  the  center  of  the  fpeculum  to 
receive  the  reflecled  horizontal  besen,  all 
the  experimenta  of  the  darkened  room  are 
rbeti  performed  as  ufuaL 
Tliis  is  a  very  ingenious  conftruclion  of 
a  fohr  m  i  c  r  qfeo  p  e-a  p  par  a  t  u  s  ,  bu  t,  we 
Star,  too  expeníive  and  troublefome  for 
coromon  ufe*  lio  we  ver,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  this  machine  is  ca pable  of  bemg 
grmly  reduced  j  íince  it  may  be  made  to 
aníwer  the  end  very  weli  without  a  dock 
and  the  fpeculum  may  be  glafs  ínftead  of 
metala  and  all  fixed  in  pne  pedeftal.  See 
the  anide  Microscopía 
HELIO TROPE,  helioirúpíum^  in  botany, 
a  gemís  oí  tbe  pentandria-monogyma  clafs 
$  plants*  the  zorolla  of  which  con  fifis 
of  afingle  petal  j  the  tube  is  of  thelength 
of  thecupi  the  limh  is  plañe,  divided 
lightly  into  five  fegments,  and  obtufe ; 
íhe  fmaller  fegments  Hand  altérate,  and 
are  acute  5  the  Jarge  are  placed  between  ; 
ihe  mouth  is  clofed  by  ñve  prominent 
fqúamnlíe,  which  bending  toward  one 
pothtr,  furm  a  (ittle  fiar :  there  is  no 
pencar  pium  j  the  calys  remaros  unal- 
ttrtd,  an^co^tainsrfour  oval  acuínina|e4 


A  decoíliün  of  this  plañt  pnrges  phlegm 
ánd  bile*  It  is  good  againft  tbe  ííing  of 
feipents;  it  coníumes  warts,  and  pro- 
vofces  tbe  me n fes,  and  the  expulfion  of 
the  foesus. 

He  li  otro  pe,  in  fofíll  biflor)',  a  hard 
bluiíh-green  jafper,  with  red  variega- 
ttonSf    See  tbe  article  Jasper* 

HELIX,  in  geometry,  the  fame  with  ípiraL 
See  the  arlicle  Spiral. 
In  archlteclure  fome  authors  make  a  dif- 
ference  between  the  heilx  and  the  fpiral* 
^Bair  cafe  accordíng  xo  Da  vi  ler,  is  an 
belix,  or  is  helical,  v^hen  the  ña  i  ra  or 
fíeps  wind  round  a  cylindrical  newel; 
whereas  the  fpíral  winds  round  a  cone, 

i  and  is  contvnñally  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  lis  axis. 

Helix  alfo  fignifies  tbe  caul icoles,  orlittle 
volutes,  under  the  fiower  of  the  corin- 
thian  capital,  called  alfo  üñlh$* 

Helix,  in  anatomy,  is  the  whole  clrcuIt 
or  extent  of  the  au ríele  outwards,  ín  op- 
poíition  to  which  the  mner  protube ranee 
anfweríng  (hereto,  is  calíed  antheüx.  See 
the  article  Ear. 

HELL,  g€hennay  tártara*  hades >  mfermts, 
&c.  tbe  place  of  divine  puniíhment  aíter 
deatb,  i  11  contradicción  to  heaven»  See 
the  article  He  aven* 
As  all  religions  ha  ve  fuppofed  a  fu  ture 
"  líate  of  exíftence  after  this  Jife,  fo  sil 
have  their  hell  or  place  of  tormén t,  in 
which  tbe  wicked  are  fuppofed  to  be 
puniflied.  The  heJI  of  the  antíent  bea- 
thens  was  divided  ínto  two  manfipns,  tbe 
one  called  elyfium,  on  the  right  hand, 
pleafant  and  deljghtfu!,  appointed  for 
'  the  fouls  of  good  men  ►  tbe  other  called 
tártara,  on  the  teft,  a  reglón  of  mifery 
and  tormenr,  appointed  for  the  wicked* 
Tbe  latter  was  only  be  11  ¡n  the  prefent 
reftrained  fenfe  of  the  word.  See  the  ar- 
ticle. Elysium. 

Of  all  rhe  poets  of.  antiqnity,  Virgil  ís 
the  moft  particular  in  hrs  defenption  of 
bell  i  baving  carried  hU  hero  tbítber, 
and  given  bim  a  ful!  view  of  tbefe  infernal 
regions  ¡  for  an  account  of  which  we  muít 
refer  the  reader  to  the  fixth  j^neid  of 
that  poet,  where  tbe  many  dreadful  ap- 
paritions,  as  gorgons,  h arpies,  chima- 
ras, and  tbe  like,  are  ftrongly  palnted* 
and  a  defeription  of  C harón,  the  oíd 
ferryman  of  hellj  bis  buíinefs,  together 
vyíth  the  office r  of  Minos  and  Radaman- 
thuFj  two  of  the  judges  of  hell,  are  very 
lively  reprefented^  The  openin^  of  the 
adamantine  gate,  di  feo  vera  to  ^neas  the 
receffes  of  tarara j  prhelJ,  which 
according 
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according  to  the  poetis  twíee  as  deep  as 
the  earth  i  5  diftant  from  the  íkies.  Here 
.¿Eneas  fees  varíous  perfons  con  denme  d 
to  puniíhment,  as  alfo  the  dífferent  kinds 
and  forms  of  torture  which  are  fo  nume- 
rous,  that  the  poet  con  eludes,  non  miht 
Ji  lingua  eentum¡  &c. 
*'  Had  I  an  hundred  months,  an  hun- 

"  dred  tongues, 
**  And  throats  of  brafs  infpíted  with. 

u  iron  lungs, 
•>  I  cotí  Id  11  ot  half  thefe  horrid  ¿rimes 

"  repeat,  ^§ 
*«  Ñor  half  the  punifliments  the  fe  crímes 

«  have  met/*  Dryden. 
The  antíent  philofophers  were  of  opinión, 
that  the  infernal  regions  were  at  an  equal 
di  flanee  from  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  ; 
neverthetefs  it  was  the  opiniun  of  ib  me, 
that  the  re  were  certain  paflages  whrch  led 
thither,  as  the  r  i  ver  Lethe,  near  the  Syr- 
tes,  and  the  acherufian  cave  in  Ephus, 
At  Hermione  it  was  thoughr,  that  there 
vms  a  very  fburt  way  to  hell  j  for  which 
re  a  fon,  the  people  of  that  conntry  never 
put  the  fare  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead 
to  pay  their  paffage*  UlyíTes,  according 
to  Homer,  went  by  fea  to  the  country  of 
the  Cimmerians,  in  order  to  go  thither  j 
and  iEneas  went  by  the  lake  of  the  cave 
of  Avernn?- 

The  jews  placed  hell  in  the  center  of  the 
earth,  and  beüeved  ít  to  be  íituated  un- 
íler  waters  and  mountaíns.  Accordrng 
to  them  there  are  three  pañages  leading 
to  it  ;  the  fírít  is  tn  the  wildernefs,  and 
hj  that  Korab,  Dathan  and  Abíram  de- 
fcended  into  hell  j  the  fecond  h  in  the 
fea,  becaufe  Jonab,  who  was  thrown  into 
the  fea,  ctied  to  God  out  of  the  belly  of 
hellj  thethird  is  ín  Jernfalem,  becaufe 
|t  is  faid  the  fire  of  the  Lord  is  in  Zion, 
and  bis  furnace  is  in  Jerufalem.  Tbe  y 
ükewife  acknowledged  feven  Negrees  of 
pain  ín  hella  beca  vi  fe  they  find  this  place 
palled  by  feven  different  ñames  in  ferip- 
ture.  Thongh  they  beüeved  that  infidel  s, 
and  perfons  eminently  wkked,  will  con- 
tinué for  ever  ín  heli ;  yet  they  maintain- 
€d,  that  no  Jew,  who  is  not  infe&ed 
witb  fome  berefy»  and  has  not  acled  con- 
traty  to  the  points  mentioned  by  the 
Ilabbias,  will  be  ptmifhed  therein  for 
any  other  crime  abo  ve  a  year  at  moíf . 
The  mahometans  believe  thejjternity  of 
re w arda  and  pimímments  in  another  lífe- 
In  the  Koran  it  is  faid,  that  heli  has  feufcn 
gatee,  the  firft  for  the  Muífttlmans£the 
fecond  for  the  Chriftians,  the  thírd  for 
thejéwsj  thefourth  for  the  ^abians^  the 


fífth  for  ihe  Magian^  the  fixth  for  )U 
Pagans,  and  the  feventh  for  the  liVPQ' 
crites  of  all  religíotis,  n  ' 

Among  Chriftiansj'there  are  two  contra 
verted  qiieflions  in  regard  to  hell,  (he 
One  concerns  Iocality,  the  other  the  du* 
ration  of  i  ts  tormenta.  The  localhy  0f 
hell,  and  the  reality  of  its  ñ\tt  bep3n 
firít  to  be  coñtroverted  by  Origen,  That 
father  interpreting  the  feripture  account 
metaphoncally,  makes  hell  to  confiftnot 
in  extern  al  pnniíhments,  btit  in  a  con. 
fcioufnefs  or  fenfeof  guilt,  anda  remem ■ 
brance  of  paft  pleaíüres.  Among  the 
moderns,  Mr.  Wbiíton  advanced  a  tifa 
hypotheíls.  According  to  him  the  ca- 
rnets are  fo  many  hells  appointed  intheír 
prbits  aíternately  to  carry  the  damned  in- 
¡o  the  confines  of  the  fun,  th&re  to  be 
feorched  by  iís  violent  heat,  and  tlien  to 
retnrn  with  them  beyond  (he  orbit  of  fa- 
turn,  there  to  ííarve  i  o  thefe  c  oíd  anddif, 
mal  regions.  A  o  other  modern  authornot 
fatisfied  with  any  hypothefis  híiherto  ad- 
vanced, ánlgns  the  fun  to  be  the  locil 
hell.  As  to  the  íecond  queftiani  <vize  the 
du  ration  of  hú\  tormén  ts,  we  have  Ori- 
gen agaín  at  the  head  of  thofe  who  deny 
that  they  are  eterna  i  ^  it  bemg  that  fa- 
ther's  opinión,  that  not  only  m;-.n>  ¡  i- 
devils,  after  a  due  conrfe  of  punlflimcn? 
fuitabteto  their  refpeclive  crimesj  11  al  Ib: 
pardoned  and  reftored  to  h caven.  The 
chief  principie  upon  which  Origen  buílt 
bis  opinión,  was  the  nato  re  of  puniih- 
ment,  which  he  took  to  be  emendatoiy, 
applied  only  as  phyfic  for  the  r  eco  very  oí 
the  patíenfs  healíh.  The  chief  objec- 
lion  to  the  eternity  of  hell  tormenü 
among  modern  writers,  is  the  difpropar* 
tion  between  temporary  c rimes  and  eier- 
nal  puniíhments,  Thofe  who  maintain 
the  affirmative,  ground  their  opinions  on 
the  feriptnre  accounts,  which  repreftnt 
the  pains  of  hell  under  the  figure  of  3 
worm  which  never  dies,  and  a  fire  wliidi 
is  not  quenched  5  as  alfo  upon  the  svordí, 
íf  Tbeié  íhaÜ  go  away  into  everlafting 
í(  pumíhment,  but  the  rigliteous  into 
í£  ¡i^eeteifnaL" 
HELLEBORTS,  betkborus,  in  botany,  a 
genusof  the  polyandria  pelygyniachfsoí 
plants,  with  a  rofaceous  flower,  compof- 
ed  of  five  or  more  roundífh  and  laige  pe- 
táis r  the  fi  uit  ís  compofed  of  fe  ver  a]  ti- 
ca ríñate  d  capfn  les,  containíng  a  great 
number  of  roundini  feeds,  See  piale 
CXXXL  ñg.  jt 

The  10 ot  of  this  plan t  is  the  tjue  blark 
Jiellebore  of  the  fliops,  which  M 
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Durge?  but  not  a  very  fafe  one;  bemg 
Relimes  given  in  fubftance  from  ten 
erainsto  twenty.  In  tinture,  it  is  prin- 
cipar/ uíed  as  an  alterativa  for  atiene 
atine  the  humours.  It  has  been  always 
famousin  maniac  cafes,  and  is  ftill  given 
la  thenij  tho1  rather  as  an  alteratíve  than 
a  purge  í  for  at  prefent,  the  «fe  of  black 
liellebore  as  a  purge  is  o\it  of  doors  ;  the 
chemical  prepara  tions  of  an  timón  3'  and 
mercury  having  been  found  mu ch  more 
certain,  and  anfwer  as  well  alJ  its  pur- 
pofes.  The  dote  of  the  tínéljure  is  from 
tj  to  50  drops,  which  is  given  in  hyfte- 
rtc  cafes,  and  obftmclions  of  the  vifcera. 
Whlte  Helleboke,  in  pharmacy,  the  root 
of  the  broad  leaved  veratrum.  See  the 
articleVERATRUM. 

White  hellebore,  given  in  powder  or  ín 
ínfiifion,  is  a  very  rough  vomit  j  and,  at 
prefent,  isnever  ufed  but  when  very  def- 
peraté  di  fe  afes  cal  1  fo  r  fu  di  a  remed  y .  It 
is  a  powerful  ftemutatory,  and  is  fome- 
times  ufed  as  fuch  ¿n  Toporo  fe  di  fea  fes  1 
but  the  principal  ufe  made  of  k  at  preferí t 
is  externally,  ín  unguents  for  the  itch, 
amang  the  common  people, 

HELLENÍSM,  in  matters  of  íanguage,  a 
phrafein  the  idiom,  geníus,  or  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  greek  tongue. 
Thís  wcrd  is  only  ufed  when  fpeakíng  of 
the  authors  who  writing  in  a  different 
language,  exprefs  the  miel  ves  in  a  phra- 
fe^lú^y  peculiar  to  the  gretk, 

BELI.ENISTICj  or  Helt-nistic 
guage>  that  ufed  by  the  grecían  Jews 
who  liyed  in  Egypt  a  nd  other  parts  where 
the  greek  ton  gue  pie  va  iled.  In  this  lan- 
guage  it  is  faid  the  Septuagmt.  was  wrít- 
ten j  and  alfo  the  books  of  the  New  Tef- 
tatnent  3  and  that  ít  was  ihus  denominad 
ed  to  íhew  that  Ít  was  greek  filled  wkh 
hebraifms  and  fyriacífms. 

IIELLEN0DIC_3£,  in  grecían  antiquity, 
the  d ireflor s  o f  the  oly mpi c  ga  m  e  s .  See 
tHe  árdele  OtYMPíC, 

HELLESPONTtheentraneeoftlieñreiVhts 
which  divide  Aíia  from  Euro  pe,  and 
pafs  from  the  Archipelago  to  Confian* 
tinople.  It  is  now  called  the  D ai  dañéis, 
ind  is  about  two  miles  wide* 

HELM  of  ajkip,  is  a  píece  of  timbe r  faf- 
tened  inte  the  rudder,  which  comes  for- 
w ard  i nto  iheftee rage,  or  placew h  ere  the 
perfon  at  the  helm  fteers  the  íhip,  by 
holding  the  whipftaíf  in  bis  hajid,  which 
is  joined  to  the  helm .  They  begín  how  * 
ever  to  be  lefe  ofF5  fteering-wheels  being 
ufrd  ín  their  roomH 

There  are  ftverai  terms  m  ihe  fea*3aii^ 


guage  relating  to  the  heliff  í  asj  bear  up 
the  hdm  j  that  is,  Jet  the  íliíp  go  more 
large  before  the  wind  \  Hdm  a  mtd.fitp, 
or  rigbt  ths  hdm  ;  that  is,  keep  it  even 
wiih  the  míddle  of  the  íhípÉ  Fort  the 
hdm,  put  itover  the  Itft  fide  of  the  Aiip« 
Starboard  the  helm,  put  Ít  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  íhip. 
HELMET,  an  antlent  defenfive  armonr 
worn  by  horfemen  both  in  wac  and  in 
tournaments.  It  covered  both  the  head 
and  face,  only  leaving  an  aperture  in  the 
front  fecured  by  bars,  whích  was  called 
the  vi  for, 

It  is  ílili*  ufed  in  héraldry  by  way  of  creft 
over  the  Hn'eld  or  coat  of  armsj  in  ordec 
to  exprefs  the  different  degrees  of  nobiü-» 
ty,  by  the  different  manner  in  which  it 
is  borne*  Thus  a  helmet  in  profile,  is 
given  to  gen  ti em en  and  efquires  ¡  to  a 
k n íghtf  the  helmet  ftandíng  forward  and 
the  beaver  a  littíe  open  :  the  helmet  in 
profile  and  open,  with  bars,  helongs 
to  all  noblemen  under  the  degree  ota 
duke  ;  and  the  helmet  forward  and  open, 
with  many  bars,  is  aífigned  to  kings, 
princes,  and  dukes. 

There  is  generally  but  one  helmet  upon 
a  íhield  i  but  fometimes  there  are  twoy 
and  even  three  :  if  there  be  two,  they 
ought  to  face  each  otheri  and  if  three, 
the  mid'dlemoft  fhouid  ítand  direclly  for- 
ward,  and  the  other  two  on  the  fide 5 
facing  towards  it. 

HEL M1N TH O L ITHUS ,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  a  ñame  given  by  Linnseus  to  petri- 
fied  bodies  «ífembling  worms, 
Of  thefe  he  reckons  four  genera,  i,  Pe- 
trífied  lithophyta,  found  in  the  moim- 
tain&  of  Sweden*  %f  Petrified-  íhelU. 
3.  Petrified  zoophytes.  4.  Petrified  rep- 
tiles.   See  Lithophyta,  Shell, 

HELMONT,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  dutch  Brahant,  fituat- 
edon  the  river  Aa  :  eaft  longitude  5?  40% 
north  latimde  51o  30'. 

HELMSTAT,  a  town  of  Germany,  Ín  the 
círcle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  dukedom 
of  Bruufwic  ;  eaft  long.  j  \°  1  yt  north 
lat*  5a0  ao'( 

HELONLAS3  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
hexandna-trigynia  clafs  of  pJants,  with- 
out  any  fiower  petáis  $  the  fruít  is  an. 
oval  benyj  containing  only  one  celi,  in 
which  is  a  fingle  oval  feed. 

HELOTS,  in  grecían  antiquity,  the  inha- 
bitants  of 'Helos,  a  town  of  Lacón  ra, 
con  quered  by  the  Spartans  j  who  made 
them  all  pi  ifoners  of  war,  and  reduced 
íhem  into  the  tondítion  of  ünvts, 
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Tlie-  freeuic»  of  Sparta  were  forbidden  ments  ¡  there  h  no  pericarpiüm,  tbe 

íhe  exercífe  of  any  mean  or  mechauical  rolla  performs  the  office  of  \t,  and  fUr" 

fimplóymentj  and  therefore   the  -whúle  rounds  the  feed,  which  h  Jingle,  trique" 

care  of  fupplying  thc  city  wim  necefía-  trous,  and  a  cute,, 

ríes,,  devolved  11  pon  ihe  Hemts :  the  HEM>  in  the  ovens  for  baking  calamíne  a 

ground  wás  ü\kdt  and  a)]  foris  oí  trade  partition  which  fe  párate?  the  hearthfrom 


managed  by  them,  whilít  their  mafters, 
gentlemen  like,  fpent  their  time  i  vi  all 
forts  qf  manly  exercifes,  ftotwíthftand- 
ing  the  great  uíefulnefa  of  the  Helots, 
they  were  treated  in  the  mofl  bárbaro us 
roanner,  and  often  murdered  without  any 
íüew  of  juftice.  It  was  a  thing  common 
with  the  S partan s  to  forcé  them  to  drink 
to  excefSj  and  thet*  Jead  them  in  that 
condition  into  their  publíc  halls,  that 
their  children  might  fee  what  a  contemp- 
tibie  and  beaftly  hght  a  drunken  man  is. 
They  made  them  dance  un  comely  dances, 
and  fmg  ridiculous  fongs¿  forbídding 
them  exprelsJy  to  ufe  any  that  was  ferious 
and  manly, 

HELPS,  in  the  manege*  To  teach  a  horfe 
his  Jefíbn,  the  re  are  feven  helps  or  aíds  to 
be  known  ;  theíe  are  thc  voice,  rod>  bit 
or  fname,  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  ftir- 
rops,  the  fpur,  and  the  ground. 
The  helps  are  oceafionaUy  turned  into 
correclionSi 

HELSIMGFORD,  a  port-town  of  Swe- 
dcnt  fituated  on  the  gulph  of  FinJand,  in 
■24.°  6'  eaft  iong.  and  6a°  8'  north  lar, 

HE1SINGLA,  a  province  of  S^edcrt, 
bonnded  by  the  Bothníc  gulph  on  the 
eaft>  and  by  Delecarlia  on  the  wejfc 

HELSINGIC  c  haracteu,  a  peculiar  kind 
of  characler,  found  infcr¡be¿l  ou  ñones  in 
the  province  of  Helfingia  :  the  rtinic  and 
helfmgic  characlers  may  be  ea%  tranf- 
formed  into  each  other. 

HELSTON,  a  borough  of  Cornwall,  nine 
miles  fonth-weíl  of  Falmouth  :  it  fends 
two  members  to  parlíament. 

HELVE,  a  term  ufed  among  country  pe  ti- 
ple for  the  handle  of  a  hatchet,  pick  ax, 
mattock,  or  the  like. 

HELVETIC,  fomething  belongíng  to  Het- 
vetia,  or  Swiízerland,    See  the  anide 

HKLVOETSLUYS,  a  port-town  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  fituated  in  the  iÜand 
of  Voorn»  in  the  province  of  Holland, 
five  miles  fotith  of  the  Briel ;  it  is  one  of 
thc  Uft  harboiirs  in  Hc-Iland,  and  that  to 
which  the  engliíh  packet  always  goes. 

HELXINEj  buck-wheat,  in  borany, 
a  gemís  of  the  pc^andria-trigynia  clafs  of 
plañís,  the  cofolla  of  which  is  perma- 
nentj  and  cdné'fts  of  a  íingle  petalo  di- 
\ided  inb  ftve  obtufe^  credo  -patent  fe g- 


the  oven  itfelf ;  it  open  at  top,  to  leí 
the  fíame  pafs  o  ver  to  hake  the  calamina 


HEMERO-BAPTISTS,  a  fea 


the  Jews,  íocalled  becaufe  they  M?aM 
themCeives  every  day,  makmg  holinefs  to 
confiít  in  thefe  daily  ablution$# 
They  were  pharifees  ir;  every  thmg}  ex- 
cept  that  with  the  fadducees,  they  denid 
a  reftirrerSlion,  Probably  thefe  wcie 
Ié£t  who  found  fault  with  oiir  Saviou^a 
difcíples  foreating  with  vmwaíhen  hands,, 
tTHerbelot  tells  ns,  that  the  difcipks  oí 
St,  John  Eaptilt,  who,  in  the  fii  ft  ages  cf 
of  the  church,  were  called  hemero*bap* 
tifts>  and  the  number  of  whomis  con- 
fiderable  among  the  Jews,  ha  ve  iincetltat 
time  formed  a  feítj  or  rathcr  rtligion 
apart,  under  the  ñame  of  mendai  ]úh, 
HEMEROBtUS,  in  íioology,  a  gentis  of 
infecís  of  the  neureptera  ordér,  ihe  cha- 
raíiers  of  which  are  thefe  :  the  palaie  ís 
prominent,  and  has  on  each  fide  two  tejí- 
tacula  :  the  wíngs,  beíng  four  in  nm* 
ber5  are  deflex  and  tumid. 
To  this  gemís  belong  thc  gdden-eyej  1 
large  beautifal  fiy,  fo  called  from  theco* 
Jour  of  its  eyesj  ihe  fonnica-Jco,  a  cid 
fe  vera  1  other  fpecies. 
H EME ROC ALLIS ,  day-lilly,  in  bo- 
tan y,  a  gen  us  of  the  hexandria  monogy« 
nia  clafs  of  planU,  the  corolla  of  whídi 
isof  an  tnfundibuhform  figure ,  the  tute 
is  íhort  j  the  límb  is  patena  and  dividid 
into  íix  fornewhat  refíex  fegments :  tlie 
fruit  is  an  ovato-trilobous,  trigonal  cap- 
fule,  formed  of  three  va  I  ves,  and  con» 
taining  three  celís  ;  the  feeds  are  mime* 
rous  and  roundtílu 
HEMERODROMl,  in  greda n  antlquity, 
centinels  and  guards  appainted  for  íhe 
fecuríty  and  piefervation  of  citles,  and 
other  places* 

They  went  out  of  the  city  every  mtwu 
ing,  as  foon  as  the  gates  were  opentrfj 
and  kept  patrolling  ali  day  abcut  the 
place:  fometimes  alfo  makmg  «cnft 
iions  further  into  the  conntry,  to  fec 
that  there  were  no  enemies  lying  in  vvajt 
to  furprlze  them, 
HemeROD  ROMi  were  alfo  a  fort  of  comiera 
among  the  amients,  who  only  travelM 
one  day,  and  ihen  delivered  their  pacte 
cr  difpatches  to  a  freíli  man,  wlio  run 
his  day3  and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  íhe  jour- 
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ney  See  Courier  and  Express, 
HEMf,  a  word  ufed  *he  compelí  rio  n  of 
divers  terms,  fignifying  the  fame  with 
femi,  0/  demí,  <i¿£.  one  half  í  being  an 
abbrevUtüreof  ^iriííj  which  llgnifies  the 
fame,  The  Greeks  fuppreífed  the  Jad 
fylbble  of  in  the  compoíkion  of 

words, 

HEMICRANIAj  jn  medicine,  a  fpecies  of 
head-ach,  vvberein  only  one  half  or  fide 
ofthe  head  fe  aíFecled»    See  Head-ack- 

HEMíCVCLE,  in  arch¡te£fcure,  ís  defined 
by  Davikr  to  be  an  arch  formíng  a  per- 
feñ  femícirde.  See  the  artícles  Arch 
and  Beuüge, 

To  conílrucl  fuch  an  arch  of  hewn  ftone, 
tliey  divide  the  hemicycle  into  a  certa!  n 
namber  of  equal  parts,  and  famion  an 
qua!  number  of  voufoírs,  which  will 
complete  the  arch:  however,  that  there 
inay  be  no  joint  i  11  the  middle,  where  the 
key-ítone  íhould  be,  they  always  take 
care  that  the  number  ,  of  voufoirs  be  an 
odd  ene* 

J1EM1CYCLIUM,  ín  antiqulty,  a  part 
of  the  orcheftra  in  the  antient  th  catres  ; 
b-jr  Scalíger  obferves,  that  this  part  was 
cr.ly  ufed,  when  fome  perfon  was  fup- 
poftd  to  be  juft  arrived  from  fea,  as  in 
Plautus's  Rudens. 

Hemicyclium  alfo  ílgnífied  a  kind  of 
íun-dial;  heíng  a  con  cave  feratet]  clfr 
the  «pper  cufp  of  which  lookcd  to  the 
nóftk  On  the  middle  of  the  hemícy- 
ttíum  ftüod  a  ttyle,  wherec-f  the  poínt 
ihiit  corre  fponded  to  the  center  of  the  he- 
micycle, reprcíented  the  center  of  the 
earih  j  and  its  íhadow,  being  projecled 
on  the  con cavity  of  the  he miqycje,  which 
reprefented  the  fpace  between  the  two 
trepíes,  pointed  out  not  only  the  declí- 
natioti  of  the  fun3  and  the  day  of  the 
ni&;itb,  but  likewífe  the  hour  of  the  day. 

HEMINA,  in  román  antiquiry,  a  liquíd 
mea  fu  re  wh  i  c  h ,  a  c  c  ord  bg  to  Aiíbu  th  n  ot, 
was  eqnal  to  half  a  wine-pint  engliíh 
m  ea  íb  r  e  j  \ls  con  t  en  ts  be  i  n  g  % ,  8  1 S *  folid 
incliís.   See  ihe  article  Measure. 

^iraong  an- 
tient rnuíicians,  a  fort  of  propoi  tion  now 
called  fefqu  ¡altera!.  See  the  article  SES- 
QUIALTERA!,. 

in  botany,  a  genus  of 
d)e  cryprcgamia-  mulcornm  cluEs  of 
planes,  the  frucliJicaríons  of  which  are 
ananged  into  iines3  fometitncs  bianched, 
otan  uniting  wjth  and  ¡nterfefling  one 
another, 

HEMIOPE,  in  antiqulty,  a  Ilute  whh 
ím}}  1]Qles.   See  the  article  Flute, 


HEMIPLEGIA, or  Himiflexia,  atnong 
phyficíans  a  palíy  of  one  haJf  of  the 
body .     See  the  article  PaLSY* 

HEMISPH^RIA,  lady-cow,  in  zoo- 
Jogy,  a  genus  of  heetlesj  with  clapated 
and  entire  antenn^j  and  whufe  thorax, 
with  the  exterior  wings,  which  are  mar- 
ginated,  conílitutes  an  hemifpheric  figure. 

t  There  are  a  great  man  y  fpecies  oí  íady- 
cows,  the  ruoit  common  of  which  h  that 
with  reddííh  wíngSj  and  feven  black 
fpotson  thein  j  an  infecí:  too  well  known 
to  need  farther  deferí ption»  See  the  ar* 
ti  de  Coccinelt.a. 

H EMISP H ERE,  bemifph*rmm,  in  geo- 
metryj  the  half  of  a  gtobe  or  fphere, 
when  it  is  füppofsd  to  be  cut  through  tts 
centei  in  the  plañe  of  one  of  its  great 
cheles.  Thus  the  equator  divides  the 
íerreílrial  globe  ¿nto  the  northern  and 
fou th e rn  he m ifphei  e s  :  in  the  lame  nian- 
ner  the  meridian  divides  the  globe  into 
the  eaftem  and  waftern  hemifpheres  ,  and 
the  horfzon  into  two  hemifpherer,  díftin- 
gulíhed  by  the  epíthets  upper  and  lower. 
See  the  articlea  Spiíehe  and  Globe» 
Thecenterof  gravity  of  an  hemifphere, 
is  §  of  theradius  díítant  from  the  vértex. 

Hemisphere  ís  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  pro- 
jeclion  of  half  the  terreftrial  globe,  or 
hilf  the  celeftral  fphere,  on  a  plañe,  and 
frequenily  call±d  plaiwíphere. 

HEMÍSPííEROIDAL,  in  geometry,  an 
appellatíon  given  to  whatever  approaches 
to  the  figure  of  an  hemifphere,  but  is 
not  exaclly  fo. 

HEMISTÍCH,  s"  poetry,  de- 

notes half"  a  veríe,  or  a  verfe  not  com- 
pletíid» 

Of  this  there  are  frequent  ex  ampies  in 
Virgirs  ^Eneid  5  but  whether  they  were 
left  unflniílied  by  deítgn  or  notj  is  dif- 
puted  among  the  learned  j  fuch  are, 
Ferro  acánMa  <uo^fftt  JBn*  II,  v.  614* 
And,  Italiam  nonfponU  fcquor,  JEn.  IV, 
v,  3Ó1. 

In  readingeommon  engliíh  verfe,  a  fhort 
paufe  is  required  at  the  end  of  each  hem¡- 
ítich,  or  h:df  verfe. 

HEMITO^E,  iji  mtaíic,  thefame  with  a 
femitone,  orhaif  note,    See  ToríE- 

HEMITRITyIíUS,  among  phyilcians3  3 
kind  of  ínttrmitüng  fe  ver,  being  a  feral- 
tertian.    See  FéVEr  and  TERTI an , 

HEMLOCK,  cQnmtth  ii>  botany.  See  the 
arríele  Comium. 

Water  Hemlock,  cicuta,    See  CicutAé 

HEMP,  cannabu)  in  botany.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Cannaüjs, 

Hemp  is  a  ufeful  plant,  purchafed  at  a 
%  T  dear 
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dear  rafe  from  foreigncrs,  when  it  might 
be  cultivated  among  ouríllves,  to  the 
great  beneñc  of  the  naiion  in  general.  It 
delights  ín  warm,  fandy,  or  foinewhat 
graveily  foil  j  bftt.it  muft  be  fomewliat 
rich,  and  of  a  good  depth.  The  beft 
íeed  is  that  which  is  brighteft,  and  re- 
taíns  its  colour  and  íhbítanee  in  rubbing, 
Three  huíliek  will  fow  an  acre  $  but 
the  richér  thc  land  i?,  the  thicker  it  muft 
be  ibwn,  and  the  poorer  ¡t  is,  tbe  thin- 
ner.  The  time  of  ibwing  íé,  is  from  the 
laÉter  end  ofMarch,  to  the  end  of  April, 
according  as  the  fpnng  faljs  out  5  but  the 
earlter  it  is  fown  the  hetter.  If  it  he  a 
dry  feafon,  great  c?i;e  muft  be  taken  to 
preferiré  it  from  birds* 
The  firft  feafon  for  gathering  it  ís  about 
Laminas,  when  a  guod  part  of  it  will  be 
j  ipe  $  that  is,  the  Hght  furomer  bemp 
which  bears  no  feed,  and  is  called  fimblc- 
hemp,  When  ir  ís  ripe  the  ftalks  grow 
white,  and  the  léaves  faU  downwards, 
íurning  yellow  at  the  top  ;  it  muft  then 
be  pulted  up,  driedj  bí>und  up  in  bun- 
dles  as  big  as  imy  be  graíped  in  both 
kands,  and  la  id  hy  for  ufe*  Care  mu  ti 
be  taken  not  ta  break  what  ís  left  ftand- 
ing,  becaufe  it  is  to  grow  tilí  near 
Michaelmas  before  it  will  be  ñl  to  gather : 
this  is  ufually  called  karle-bemp,  When 
it  is  gathered,  lay  it  in  the  íun  three  cr 
four  days  to  ¿ry,  and  then  ítack  or  houíé 
h  till  thcfeed  be  threíhed  out. 
An  acre  of  hemp,  in  i  he  beft  land,  com- 
nionly  yfelds  about  two  or  three  qu ar- 
tera of  feed,  wliichj  with  the  hemp  un- 
wrougbt,  is  cftén  worth  from  5108)* 
but  if  wroughr,  from  lo  to  is  L  but  the 
fímbie-hetrtp  is  not  worth  abo  ve  baíf  as 
jnuch  as  the  other* 

As  to  the  metlicd  of  preparing  it,  after 
ihe  feeds  are  thrtflifd  out  of  tbe  litad  s, 
the  ih¡ks  are  la  id  np  in  burtdles  and 
ñeepéd  in  a  ftanding  water,  the  citan  lt 
¡t  ts  í he  better  ¡  they  are  íaftened  to  poirs, 
and  left  to  foisk  about  fifteen  days  \  and 
when  the  fubílante  of  the  ftalk  is  almoífc 
rotten,  the  buudles  are  taken  out  and 
wdl  drísd.  Eíu  ñ?.x3  ínfttad  of  being 
Jteeped  in  water,  is  ufually  expofed  al- 
terna tel y  to  ihe  niüitt  air  of  the  night,  and 
the  heat  of  the  ítm»  by  which  meaits  it 
receives  a  finer  cclour* 
When  hemp  and  fbx  are  weíl  penetrated 
and  afterwards  compíetely  "riríed,  ih?y 
are  bmifed  by  handtuSs  on  a  blockr  with 
a  kínd  of  malletj  all  the  bullen,  which 
is  the  inwat  d  fubftance  of  the  ílemf  files 
hi  Mm$i     "  the  forcé  %i  the  biejw^ 


and  nothíng  remains  in  the  hzmk  of  |he 
beater  but  the  thin  bark  ín  large thi^j] 
through  the  whole  lengih  cf  the 
This  parcel  of  threads  is  afterwards  h^i 
on  a  perpendicular  boartl,  and  kn¡i^ 
with  a  wooüen  bettSej  in  ordfcr  to  ñul* 
out  all  the  little  ftraws  ihat  may  hajjpefl 
to  remain  of  the  bullen,  All  the  gfofa 
parts  are  now  feparated  from  the  ítem 
and  ihe  ihreads  of  the  bítrk  receite  tliítjf 
perfe ilion  from  the  comb  01  hatchél. 
The  refnfe  oí  this  combing,  which  con< 
fifts  of  all  the  threads  which  are  too 
thick,  is  catkd  tow4  for  the  ufe  of  wkidi 
fee  tlie  arriele  Tow. 
Hemp  and  fiax  are  the  m ateríais  of  a  va- 
ri e  ty  of  profi  ta  bl  e  m  anuí  .\  éi  u  1  e  s  5  iW  be  - 
lides  linen,  gi  cat  qu  urtiiies  of  Eicken  of 
all  ímenefíes,  fail-LHoüí,  i  neje,  taue,  fa¿. 
íng,  girtwip^  cordáge,  twtné|  nelis,  aná 
mány  other  ihings  are  riiadé  of  ttiérn ¡ 
and  they  furnifh  multitudes  of  othcima- 
nutaclure?,  which  emplóy  ttse  póor, V  ácid 
brmg,  hy  their  expoi  ts,  prolit  lo  the  vr 
tion»  But  as  we  are  undet*  the  nectiTity 
of  i  m  po  rting  ve  ry  1  a  rg  e  q  i\  a  n  1  h  k  %  ¿i 
hemp  trorn  foreign  epunuiés,  tbe  pb* 
duclion  of  this  article  among  durfelíCfj 
and  in  onr  planta  ti  ons,  cannot  bt  too 
plentifully  cultiyated,  ñor  too  híghly  ta- 
cón iviged, 

For  the;laws  relating  to  hemp  and  íbx, 

fee  ti  se  artiéle  Flax, 
IIEMPSTEAD,  a  rnark^t-town  oFfíart. 

fordíhireij  twéhty-hine  miles  nertb^i 

of  Lo n don . 
II  EN ,  gallmti,  i n  or nítlíol bgy ,  though  of> 

ed  ín  a.  general  leníe  to  iignify  any  it-' 

m  a  1  e  bt  rd ,  í  s  m  ore  p  ar t  i  co  I  ir  I  y  re  ihmú 

tó  thofeof  the  order  of  gálJinae.  Scdh; 

article  Gauj>  ^. 
Iíek  baNE,  a  pJarifcealled  hy  botaiuílálijOí 

fe ni us.    See  HVbscVÁ  USi 
HeníHa^riéRj  in  ornítholbgy,  rhefalrt 

wish  a  brown  b:¡ekj  and  a  variegütjJg 

blackj  and  brown  taih    See  the  article 

Falco. 

Th:s  is  a  confiderably  large  fpeciesj  and  ¡ 
is  equal  to  a  well  grown  pullet  in  li&r 
the  head  is  fmáll,  and  fomewliat  flatied 
at  the  top  i  the  beaíc  is  Urge,  and  vetj 
rqbnít  j  it  is  broad  and  tbickat  tliehfc, 
ver  y  much  hookcd,  and  exíremely  toj 
at  the  point  5  the  bafe  of  it  is  coverw 
with  a  thick  y  ello  w  membtane,  ifj  wUé 
aie  fituaíed  the  noílríls,  and  tbere  nre.a 
kind  of  black  hairs  reíeiribling  whiík^'. 
HENDE CAGON,  in  geometiy,  a  Hm 
that  hath  eleven  ñde^  and  as  mvj 
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Tu  fortifkation,  henderagon  •  denotes  a 

place  defended  by  eleven  baíHoni. 
RE^ÉBÜtí,  a  town  ofBritany,  ín  France, 

twenty  two  mi  íes  north-weít  of  Vanes* 
HE NLE  Y,  a  market- tow rt  of  O xfofd íh  i  re , 

fííuated  on  the  river  Thames,  twenty 

miles  fouth-eaft  of  Oxford,  and  tlihty- 

five  welt  of  Landon, 
Kfkley  is  Rifo  a  market-town  of  War- 

wicklhire,  feven  miles  íbuth-wcftofWar- 

wick, 

HEN-MOULD,  among  farmers,  denotes 
á  black  fpungy  foií  íitter  for  grazing 
ta  for  corn. 

ín  femé  places,  indeed,  they  give  the 
ñame  of  hetwuotdd  10  a  rich  black  earih 
míxed  with  whitííh  ítreakSj  which  is  ex- 
ctrettín^  fértil  e* 
HENNEBURG,  a  town  of  Germán  y,  in 
the  eirclé  of  Francoriia,  and  the  capital 
of  ihe  county  of  Henneburg  j  eaft  íong* 
to°  */,  and  north  lat*  50o  40'. 
HENOTICON,  in  church-hiítory,  a  de- 
c ice  or  edift  of  the  e m  peror  Ze n o,  nía  d e 
at  Con  Un  n  tí  11  o  píe,  in  the  year  48a,  by 
which  he  pretended  to  reconciie  all  parties 
urider  one  faith.  It  is  generally  agreed 
I li at  Pe ter,  pa t 1  i arch  of  Áíexander,  a n d 
Acacias,  patriaren  of  Conítantinopb, 
veré  ihe  amhors  of  this  decree,  and  that 
thíír  defign  was  to  ccmplimcnt  the  tm - 
peror  with  a  right  of  preferibing  regula* 
tions  íu  matterí  of  fai'h,  The  em peror, 
by  this  decree,  ano^ated  to  himfetf  the 
ri £ h  t  oí  béirigr  he ad  of  the  c h u re h •  Pope 
Simplicias  however,  in  the  year  483, 
condemned  the  henotiebn,  and  cited 
Acacms»  the  chíef  prometer  of  tt,  to  ap- 
pear  hdore  hím  at  Rome  j  but  it  was  not 
en  lira  i  y  Lbppréíied  ti II  the  year 
HENKICO,  a  county  of  the  colony  of  Vir- 

ginia,  ín  North  America. 
II EN R Y,  or  Cape-henry,  the  fouth  cape 
of  Virginia,  a  t  the  entrence  of-  Chtfepenk- 
bay ;  wcíllong,  74o  jo',  north  hu  37o. 

among  farmera,  a  methou  of 
fWmg  immediately  before  the  plough, 
by  which  it  is  pretended,  a  great  deal  of 
c  h  ai  ge  í s  fa ved .  S  se  S  o  w  1  n  g  . 
Hehtikg-fürroW.s,  thofe  turned  from 
each  other  at  the  bottom,  Ín  ploughing 
ridges.  Sse  the  artlcle  Plougíiing. 
HEPAK,  the  liver,  ín  anacomy,  See 
thearttde  Liveeu 

HlFÁR  SULPHUR1S,  LIVER  OF  SULFHUR* 
in  pharmacy,  according  to  Qumcv,  is 
diusmade;  take  ofrlower^  of  íulphur, 
foür  oy rite é  1  falt  of  tartar  Ín  powdcr, 
an.ounce  and  ha3f ;  kt  them  be  wsli 


míxed  togefher,  and  then  nieJted  ín  an 
eanhen  diíhj  and  kept  conítantJy  ft'tn  mg 
til]  the  mafs  ha$  acquíred  a  red  coló  ti  r, 
cará  beíng  taken  that  it  does  not  catch  fire^ 

Hkpar.  utjbrirum,  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
wúh  placenta»    See  Placenta. 

HEP  ATI  C,  in  medicine  and  anatoríiy, 
any  thing  belomgtng  to  the  liveh 

HepatÍc  aloe.-  See  thearticle  Aloe. 

Hepatig  düct,  See  Porus  SiLA&íug. 

Hepatic  flux,  a  flux  of  the  belly,  of  3 
very  Angular  kind,  and  fo  rarely  met 
vvithj  that  man  y  authors  bave  confounded 
the  accounts  of  it  vvíih  thofe  of  dyfente- 
ries  and  haemorrhoídal  flnxes.  The  íigns 
by  which  ít  is  known  are  thefe ;  the  pa- 
tient  voids  by  the  anus  a  liquid  matter 
rerembüng  water  in  which  raw  fíeíli  had 
bten  waflied  5  this  is  attended  wtth  pains 
and  a  fenfe  of  weight  and  tenhon  in  the 
abdomen,  and  fpaític  motíons  about  thé 
ioins,  which  fometimes  extend  ibem- 
fe] ves  to  the  right  fide,  toward  the  región 
of  the  liver.  In  foine  paúents  there  is 
no  fetifation  of  any  pain,  or  any  particu- 
lar fymptomí  and,  in  fióme,  a  tenefmus 
h  conítantly  joined  with  this  voiding  of  a 
bloody  fluid- 

The  per  fon  é  fubject  to  this  di  fe  a  fe  are 
men,  and  thofe  chiefly  between  the  age 
of  eighteen  and  foj  íy,  for  the  mofr  pan  5 
as  alfo  fuch  as  are  of  .a  fanguíneo  phleg- 
matic  habit,  and  cf  a  fe  den  ra  ry  i  i  fe. 
The  an tienes  fuppofed  this  to  be  owíng 
to  a  débil  i  ry  of  the  liver>  which  was  not 
able,  Ín  this  cafe9  propeily  to  attvael 
retain  the  blood ;  but  tt  íeems  rather  to 
belong  to  the  haemorihoidal  difeharges, 
where,  when  puré  and  proper  blood  is 
not  vended,  this  fluid  comes  in  Jts  place* 
This  flux  is  not  dangerons  at  the  time  \ 
büt  when  it  ís  long  continued^  it  will  at 
lengtb  wear  down  the  patíenfs  tkenglh$ 
and  brin^  on  bad  habits. 
This  diíeafe,  accordjng  to  Junker,  is  ta 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hse- 
m orr h oi d a  1 , d i fcha  rgea  when  ob ftru cled  ^ 
and  attemperating  and  ab fierren t  medi- 
cines are  to  be  gjven  with  gentle  pufges  : 
rhubarb,  in  dofes  from  a  fcruple  to  two 
or  more,  is  to  be  given  every  da  y,  for  a 
3ong  time  :  afteí  this»  nítre,  taríarium 
vítiiolatnm,  the  alkaline  falts  of  plants, 
as  of  v/orm-wood,  with  the  abíbrbent 
powders,  fuch  as  erabas  eyes  5  and  to  thefe 
may  be  added  deeoílions  of  fin  a  11  oen- 
taury,  and  the  like  herbs* 
Hepatic  vein,  See  Basílica, 
HEPATICA,  uveR'WOST,  in  botany¿ 
9  T  '*  a  lpe- 
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a  fpecies  of  anemone,  See  the  article 
Anemone. 

This  plant  is  chieñy  ufed  in  obíh u£Kons 
of  the  liver  and  vifcera  j  as  alio  in  the 
fcab,  ponorrhcea,  and  fe  ver. 
HEPATITIS,  in  medicine,  the  ñame  of 
an  acute,  continuóos,  and  infíammatory 
fe.ver,  ín  which  n ature;  freq ueritíy  and 
forcibly  propels  ihe  humours  throogh  the 
liver,  feemingly  with  an  íntent  to  refolve 
and  abíterge  congeítións  and  liafes  of 
the  bloud  in  that  vifeus.  See  the  article 
Inflammatiok. 

The  hepatitis  is  diflínguifhed  from  alí 
other  fevers,  by  the  feat  of  it  in  the  I  i  ver, 
and  by  its  beíng,  of  all  other  fe  veis,  the 
rnoífc  fatal.  It  diífcrs,  hcwever,  in  de- 
gree,  forae  cafes  depending  op  a  more 
fuperficial,  fome  on  a  deeper  and  inore 
internal  inflammation  of  the  liver,  It 
ufually  feizesthe  patient  with  a  chünefsj 
whích  is  fucceeded  by  a  vioíent  hcat,  at- 
tended  with  an  i n fu  p portable  thirft  :  the 
patient  peréeives  a  fe  veré  and  heavy  paítr 
on  the  right  íide,  about  the  léventh  or 
eighth  rib  5  and  is  affeéled  with  a  violen* 
fíreightnefs  of  the  brear!,  and  diffleulty 
of  breathing  5  the  ex  tremí  ties  are  my 
apt  to  become  cold  j  the  re  are  frequent 

J  ñau  feas»  and  reachings  to  voinit»  úsiú  a 
Hincos  matter  h  thrown  up:  the  «riñe 
for  the  'fii'ft  days  is  reddiíh  and  thick, 
and  about  the  fourth  da  y  ufually  begins 
lo  depofite  a  fedimenl  3  i  he  remaming  part 
of  ít  being  however  itiíl  turbid  j  a  ve:  y 
peculiar  fymptom  i?,  that  the  patient  fre- 
fjuentiy  changes  colour,  being  at  times 
paie,  and  at  other  times  browmíh  or  yel- 
Jowiíli  j  the  yellownefs  prlncipally  sft\£l- 
íng  the  eyes  and  face-  ín  cafes  where 
the  matter  in  the  líver  comes  to  a  fuppu- 
ration,  a  ti  the  fymptoms  become  more 
fevere  \  the  beat  Is  greater,  the  refpiration 
1   more  diñkult,  Finally,  the  bíeak- 

ing  of  the  tnmour  h  known  by  a  fudden 

»■  remsfhon  of  the  pain,  with  a  terrible 
faintneís  and  lownels  oí  tluf  fpirits,  and  a 
heclic^  and  when  the  matter  is  difrhaig- 
ed  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  ir  is 
known  by  the  fwtiling  of  that  part. 
The  general  cauíes  of  the  hepatitis  are  a 
pitthora  and  a  derival  ion  of  bJood  luto 
the  Jiver,  which  the  re  forms  congeflions 
and  ftafes  s  this  is  brought  on  by  viuknt 
motiorts  of  the  hody,  by  violen  t  ftrain- 
ings,  by  taking  allriiigents  in  infl&mníá- 
ío¿y  fcverp,  and  by  dj  iving  back  the 
matter  in  cuianeous  miptions  j  and9 
fmaiJy,  by  applyiiig  cold  e* tental  medi- 
cines to  the  región*  of  vhe  üVer3  or  by 
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cnpping  upon  the  part,  Bleeding  ¡s  m 
proper  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafj 
and  áfter  this,  the  bowels  are  to  be  kett 
gen  ti  y  open,  not  by  ílimulating  pUr^ 
but  hy  emohient  clyfters^  and  the  mildei 
and  gentleft  cathartics»  The  m\m\i 
fimplex  is  a  very  valuable  medicine  g¡vcn 
fe  vera  I  times  a  day  5  and  ín  the  inierme- 
diate  hout  s  the  following  powder  is  tobe 
given  :  take  purified  nttre,  and  tartsruim 
vítrkdatiim,  eaeb  two  drams; 
eyes,  and  the  jaw  of  a  pike  reduced  id 
powdcr  and  íated  with  Jemon  juice,  di 
each  four  icruples ;  diaphoretíc  amimony, 
a  dram \  the  doíe  of  this  mixed  ^owde! 
is  a  fcruple,  In  the  mean  time  the 
región  of  the  liver  ilion  Id  he  bathed  ti* 
ternally  with  fpfrit  of  wine  comj^boja;^ 
impregnated  with  faffron.  Abo  ve  s)| 
things,  reft3  modérate  warmth,  aad  a 
placid  régimen  are  to  be  obíeived, 

IIEPATOSCOPIA,  in  anriqaity,  that 
branch  of  divination,  which  prediñed 
¡U ture  events  by  infpecling  the  entraslsof 
animal*»  butefpeciaíly  the  líver,  See  ik 
article  DiviMATiON. 

HEPATUS,  in  ichthyoiogy,  a  fpecies  of 
ItibruSj  with  the  lower  jaw  bnger  tbn 
the  upper»  a  forked  tail,  and  tranfverís 
black  lines  on  each  fide. 

IIEPH^ESTIA,  in  grecian  antiqnhy,  aa 
athenian  feftival  in  honour  of  Vuicaut 
the  chíef  ceremony  of  which  was  a  rscf 
with  tortheí. 

It  was  peiformed  in  this  manner:tb¿¡ 
antagoniílí?  were  three  young  men)  m\ 
of  whom,  by  lot,  took  a  üghted  lorcli 
in  h;s  hand3  and  began  bis  courfe;  jf ' 
the  torch  was  extinguifhed  before  he  had 
finiílied  the  race»  he  delivered  it  to  the  r 
íecond  ^  and  he,  in  líke  manner,  to  ik 
thii  d  :  the  viclory  was  bis,  who  fitñ  ai* 
ried  the  rcrch  lighted  to  the  end  of  tlii 
race :  and1  to  this  fuccfííive  deliverin^ i 
the  torch,  we  íind  many  allulions  311  ao- 
tient  writers* 

HKPSETUS,  in  ichihyology,  a  fifh  orher- 
wife  calkd  at  herí  na.  It  is  a  long  aml 
ílender  fifii,  \vith  a  forked  tail,  and  i:: 
back  variegated  with  black  fpotp, 

HEPTACHOKD,  in  the  antiert  poctr/j 
íignified  ver  íes  that  were  fung  or  plajíd 
on  fe  ven  chords7  that  is,  on  fe  ven  di  fíe- 
rent  notes.  In  this  fenfe  it  was  applied  to 
the  lyre3  when  it  bad  but  ftveai  rtri  ng$, 
One  of  the  intervals  is  alfo  catld  trn 
hejitachord,  as  containíng  the  fame rum- 
be r  of  d'jgsees  betwecn  the  extremen 

HEPTAGONj  ín  gcometry,  a  figure  con* 
illiíng  of  leven  fides,  and  as  mai>y  añgles1 
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Ili  fort  i  fi  catión,  a  place  is  termed  an  hep- 
tagon,  that  has.  feven  baftíons  for  its  de- 

HEPTAGONAL  numbers,  in  anthme- 
tic,  a  íort  of  polygonal  numbers,  where- 
in  the  difieren  ce  of  the  te  mis  of  the  cor- 
reípondmg  arith metical  progreflion  is  5. 
One  of  the  pro  perúes  of  theíe  numbers  is, 
íhat  if  they  be  multiplied  by  40,  and  9 
be  added  to  the  product,  the  fu m  will  be 
a  fquare  number,  See  Number. 

HEPTAMERIS*  ín  muíic,  the  feventh 
part  oí  a  meris  j  being,  accordíng  to  M. 
Sauveur,  the  forty-thifd  part  of  the  oc- 
tave, See  the  artide  Octave. 

HEFTANDRIA,  in  botany,  a  clafs  of 
pjants,  the  feventh  in  order,  com  pre- 
ñen dmg  the  planta  that  have  hermapíu  0- 
dite  fiowers,  and  fe  ven  ña  mina  in  each. 
SeeFLOWEa»  Stamina,  &c, 
Of  thís  dafs  there  are  only  two  genera, 
ihe  efculus  and  tríen  tal  is.  See  Eseulus 
and  Trientalis, 

HEPTANQULAR,  ín  geometry,  an  ap- 
pellation  gíven  t o  figures  which  have  fe* 
ven  angles, 

HEPTARCHY,  a  government  of  feven 
perfotis ;  alfo  a  ftate  or  eountry  divided 
inte  feven  kingdoms,  and  governed  by 
feven  independen!  princes  j  in  which  fenfe 
it  i s  particular! y  appljed  to  the  govem- 
ment  of  South  Britain,  vvhen  divided 
cimotigft  the  Saxons, 

HEPTATEUCB,  the  feven  firft  books  oí 
the  Oíd  Teílament,  containíng  the  pcn- 
1  atendí*  or  five  books  of  Mofes,  and  the 
books  of  Joíhua  and  Judges. 

HEPHTHEMIM  ER IS,  in  antlent  poetry, 
a  verfe  conlifting  of  tluee  feet  and  an 
half,  or  feven  half  feer- 
It  Jíkewife  denotes  a  «e-fura  after  the  ílurd 
foot  of  a  verfe*    See  Cíe  sur  A. 

HERACLEA,  a  port-town  of  Romanía, 
in  europea  n  Turky,  fituated  on  the  Pro- 
nontis,  fixty  miles  foutb-weft  of  Conítan- 
tinopJe  j;  it  was  once  a  great  city  ;  eatt 
longos*,  and  north  lat,  41o, 

HERACLEIA,  an  antlent  feítíval  cele* 
bftted  ín  honour  of  Hercules  by  íeveral 
ftates  of  Greece. 

HER  A.CLEONITES,  a  fect  of  chriñlans, 
the  followers  of  Hará  cíe  on,  who  refined 
lípon  the  gnoftíc  divínity,  and  maintaín- 
ed  that  the  world  was  not  the  i  m  media  te 
product  103  of  the*  Son  of  God,  but  that 
Re; Was  only  the  occafional  caufe  of  iis 
being  crea  tt d  by  t he  demiurgus.  The 
heradtfonitts  denied  the  authority  of  the 
propliecíes  of  the  Oid  Teftamenr,  mam- 
tamíog  íhat  they  were  mere  íandcm 


founds  In  the  air  \  and  that  9t.  John  tht 
Baptiít  was  the  only  true  voice,  that  dj- 
reétetl  to  ihe  Meíiiah. 

HERACLEUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  pentand  ria-  d  ¡  gy  ni  a  clafs  of  plants, 
the  general  flower  of  which  is  difform  and 
radiated  j  the  fingle  flowers  of  the  di  fe 
confill  each  of  five  equal  petáis,  but  thofe 
of  the  radius  conílft  of  flve  tmequal  pe- 
táis; the  frujt  iselljptícj  compreíTed,  and 
ítriaied  on  each  íide  in  the  middle,  and 
contains  two  oval  comprefTed  feeds. 

\  To  this  genus  belongs  the  fphondylíum, 
or  cow's  parfnep  of  authors, 

HERACLTD^,  or  return^  of  íbe  Hera- 
CLlD,ffi  intü  PeloponefaS)  ín  chronology, 
a  famous  epocha,  that  conítítutes  the  be- 
ginning  of  profane  hiftory  ;  all  the  time 
precedí  ng  that  period  beíng  accounted  fa- 
bulous» 

This  returjv  happened  in  the  y  car  of  the 
wodd  11862,  an  hundred  years  after  íhey 
were  expelled,.  and  eíghty  after  the  de- 
íli  uélion  of  Troy. 
HERAIA,  an  antknt  greek feítíval  obferv- 
ed  at  Argos  and  lome  other  places,  iu 
honour  of  Juno,  i  o  which  two  procef- 
fions  were  made  to  ihe  temple  of  that 
goóóefsy  ant  hy  men  in  arniour  ¡  and  a 
íecond,  in  which  the  pHeftefs  of  Juno  v/as 
diawn  in  a  chariot  by  white  oxen,  and 
on  theír  arrival  at  the  temple,  they  of- 
fered  an  hecatomb. 

A  n  other  ft  Ili  val  of  this  ñame  was  cele- 
brated  every  fifrii  year  at  Elis3  a.t  which 
fixteen  matrons  were  appoínted  to  weave 
a  garment  for  the  goddefs :  there  were 
alfo  games,  at  which  young  virgins  con- 
tended for  the  viclory* 
Thís  ñame  was  alfo  given  to  a  folemn 
day  of  mourning  kept  at  Corinth  for  Me-» 
dea's  childreiij  who  were  huried  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Allí  a:  a. 
HERALD,  an  oflicer  at  arms,  whofe  buíi* 
nefs  it  is  to  declare  war,to  prodaím  peace, 
to  mar/lial  al!  the  folemnities  at  the  co- 
rona t  ion,  chriílem'ng,  marriage,  and  fu- 
neral of  prínces,  to  blazon  and  examine 
coats  of  armsj  &c. 

Herald s  were  formerfy  held  ín  müch 
greater  efteem  than  they  are  at  prefent, 
and  were  created  and  chrilrened  by  the 
king,  who  pouring  a  gold*cup  of  wine 
on  their  head,  gave  them  the  herald- 
ñame  ;  but  this  is  now  done  by  the  earU 
maiíhaL  They  cotí  Id  not  arríve  at  the 
dignity  of  herald  without  having  been  fe- 
ven years  pourfuívanr  ^  ñor  conld  they 
qtiit  the  office  of  herald,  but  to  be  made 
king  at  arms,   See  Püvrsuiváíít. 

The 
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The  three  chicf  heralds  are  callee!  kings 
at  arms,  the  principal  of  which  h  Garter  j 
the  next  is  called  ClarencieuK,  and  the 
third  Norroy  j  thefe  two  Jalt  are  called 
provincial  he  raid  s.    See  Kjng  at  antis* 
Befides  thefe  there  are  íiac  other  inferior 
herald York,  Lancafter,  Somer- 
fet,  Richmondt  Chefter,  and  WhuÜbr  ; 
to  which,  on  the  coming  of  kíng  Geo.  I* 
to  the  crown,  a  new  llera  lo*  was  acided, 
fíyled  Han  o  ver  herald  ;  and  an  other, 
ítyled  Glocefter  kingat  arms. 
The  ktngs  at  arms,  the  heralds,  and 
four  poinfuivants  are  a  college  or  Corpo- 
ration ,  ere  ele  d  by  a  charter  granted  by 
Richard  III*  by  which  they  obtaíned  k- 
veral  privileges,  as  to  be  free  From  fubfi- 
díes,  tolls,  and  all  troubleforne  offices* 
See  the  article  College, 
HERALDRY*  the  art  of  armoury  and 
blazoning,  which  comprehends  the  knouv- 
Jedge  of  what  reíales  to  folemn  caval- 
cades  and  ceremonies  at  cotonations,  in- 
jlalmentSj  the  ere* non  of  peers,  miptials, 
"  funerals,  C&c.  and  alíb  whntever  relates 
to  the  bearing  of  antis*  afligning  íhofe 
that  btlong  toali  perfpñs,  regó  lating  their 
right  and  precedencias  in  poínt  of  honour, 
and  reftraining  thofe  who  ha  ve  not  a  j  tift 
"claün,  from  bearing  coats  of  arrns  that 
do  not  belong  to  the™.    See  Blazon- 
ikg,  Arms,  SHIELH,  &c. 
HERAT,  a  City  of  Perfia,  in  the  prqvmce 
of  ChoralTan  ;  eall  long.  6i°,  and  north 
lat*  34o  $o\ 
ííERB,  in  pharmacy,  an  appeílatTon'gíven 
to  the  ííalks  and  lea  ves  of  plants,  efpeci- 
allyfuch  as  are  flefhy  and  Jbrcvlent,  and 
die  away  every  year  5  otitis  alfo  frequent- 
]y  ufed  to  denote  the  leaves  alone* 
The  lerm  herb,  therefore,  denotes  the 
ftalks  and  lea  ves,  in  cootradirlíri£tion  (o 
the  fíowerSj  feeds,  and  roots.  See  Flant, 
Flower,  Fruit,  Root,  &c, 
Qnincy  gives  the  followingdireclions  flor 
the  gathering  and  prefeiving  of  herbs* 
They  íhoiild  be  gathered  juft  when  be- 
ginntng  to  flower,  as  being  ihen  ín  greateft 
perfección;  and  this  mnft  be  done  when 
there  ís  no  rain  or  dew  upon  them,  other  - 
wife  they  will  be  apt  to  turn  black  In 
.dryi  ng.    They  cught  to  be  dried  in  the 
íhade,  as  roo  great  heat  exhales  the  ir 
raoiíhire  toofaff,  and  deftroys  their  beau- 
tifol  verdtire.    The  freíher  they  are  ufed 
ihe  better,  thoiigb  fome  may  be  kept 
irtuch  longer  than  others.    So  long  as 
the  freíli  colonr  they  dry  with  continúes, 
they  may  be  trufted  in  medicine,  biit  no 
longer*    They  are  much  beiter  for  de-< 
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coílion  and  diíiíllatidn  when  driíd 
green,  beca  ufe  their  faline  and  volátíie 
parts  very  diñicultly  mix  with  a 
ftruumf  untii  their  nati ve  phlegmbeeía* 
porated- 

Herb  truelove*  herbaparh,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  París  #  ;' 

HERB  AGE,  in  law,  íignsfies  íhe  p^Élure 
provided  by  na  ture  for  the  food  of  cátele* 
alfo  the  liberty  to  f eed  cattle  in  the  fo]c[t' 
or  in  anoihtr  perfon's  ground. 

HE R B AL t  in  üterary  hillory,  a  book  that 
treais  of  the  clafiesj  genera,  fpecies,  and 
vi rt ues  of  plants,  See  the  articles  Pukt 
and  Botany. 

Herb  al  is  fometímes  alíb  ufed  for  what 
ís  more  ufually  called  hortus  fiecus,  See 
the  a  rítele  Hortus. 

HERB  A  LIST,  the  áuthor  of  an  berba],  er 
one  who  is  fkíJIed  in  plants. 

HERBE,  in  the  french  academies,  a  w- 
wardj  or  fome  good  ftuff,  gíven  to  a  horie 
who  has  worked  well  ín  the  maneget 

HERBORG,  a  to^n  ín  the  circíe  of  á¿ 
Üp  pe  r  Rh  i  n  e,  and  terri  to  ry  of  Na  fía  \x  5 
ealt  íong.  S°  i  t*y  and  north  latt  50*  36', 

HERCINIAN  foresT,  a  foreít  which «m. 
tiently  extended  the  whole  length  of  Ger- 
many  and  Bohemia,  fome  rettigj.ru  of 
which  are  AHÍ  m  being,  rv\%.  the  Black 
Foreíf,  Odenwald  near  Hsidflbtng,  Stíge- 
wald  in  Wurtíburg  and  Bambui^  seiiI 
Hartfwald  in  BruníWic, 

MERCOLE,  a  port-town  of  Tufcar^  on 
(he  coaft  called  Stato  del  Preftdiii  vÁ 
Iong»  1a0,  and  north  lat,  4.1°  25^ 

HercGle  is  alio  a  little  iíland,  neartíit 

f  town  of  the  íame  ñame, 

HERCULES,  Ín  atlronomy,  a  confttliarÍQD 
of  the  north  ern  hemifphere,  faid  lo  cort" 
tain  from  -«3  to  95  Ibrs. 

Herculespillars,  ín  antíquity,  a  ñame 
given  to  mtjtint  Calpe  in  Spain,  near Gi- 
bi  altar,  on  the  en  ¡opean  fide  of  ih 
Areights,  and  monnt  Avila  on  the  afd- 
can  fide. 

HERCULEUS  morbus,  the  epilepsy, 
ín  medicine,    See  Epilepsy. 

HERD,  a  company  of  eatahle  cattle  cf  tk 
lajE^er  fon,  ejs  cows,  oxen?  fwine,  ttefr, 
&c%  alfo  of  wild  beaíts, 

HE  RED  IT  A  MEJSj  TSj  whatever  immov^ 
able  things  a  perfon  may  have  to  hitnftlí 
and  his  heirs,  by  way  of  ínht:ítíiníí  3 
and  which,  if  not  olhcrwife  bequeathd, 
defeend  to  him  who  is  next  he  ir,  and  iiot 
to'  the  execofor,  as  chattels  do, 
This  word  exlends  to  whatever  is  inbírii- 
able,  be  it  real,  perfonal,  or  mixed  :  an¿ 
in  convoyan  ees  ^  by  the  grant  of  heredé 
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ments,  manorsj  houfes,  lands,  rents, 
wilipafs.  . 
HERÉDITARY,  an  appellanon  given  to 
¿h^féver  béiongg  to  a  iamíJy  by  right  bf 
ifiieceílton,  from  heir  to  tíéir,  + 
Some  m^riarcliiés  are  hercdhary,  and 
Dtiiers  eleflive  5  aod  íome  hered  ita  ry  m 
carchi  es  defoend  only  to  the  hejrs  mal?, 
as  in  Fian  ce  ;  but  Gthérs,  to.the  néjct  bf 
blatjíij  as  in  Spaín,  England,  Thus 
the  dominions  of  the  emperor  are  diftin- 
puífhed  inío  hefeditáry,  which  are  thofe 
be  derives  fraiíi  bis  áriéeftprS  by  rightvof 
hibernante,  and  thofe  he  enjoys  in  qua- 
lity  of  emperor  by  vírtuc  of  bis  electton, 
íiáráfeary  is  affo  applied  to  offices  and 
püfts  of  honour  annexed  to  certain  famí- 
jWj  tbuBthe  office  of  earl- marfil  ál  ís  he- 
¿edstary  ín  ibe  family  of  Howard. 
Heredííary  is  alio  figuratívely  applíed  to 
good  oí  ill  quaiítiesj  luppofed  eo  be  tranf- 
]HÍEfed  from  fsther  ro  fon  :  tbtis  we  fay, 
virtue  ah'd  piel  y  are  hereditary  vírtues  in 
lucha  fVmíly  :  and  that  in  ItaJy  the  ha- 
tred  of  familíes  is  hereditary.  And  in- 
deed  the  goutj  the  langas  evil,  madnefs, 
may  really  be  hereditary  djfeafes* 
HEREFORDj  the  principal  city  ofHcre- 
fordíhire,  litoated  on  the  river  Wye, 
tWéntyrfóiir  miles  north-weft  of  Gio- 
réftér,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  weft 
of  London  x  wcíl  Jong.  ap  43/,  and  nonli 
ht,s*°6'. 

It  íends  nvo  members  to  parliament* 
BERESY,  thécrime  of  obftinately  perfift- 
ing  in  opinión^  that  are  coritrary  to  the 
fundamentáis  of  religión. 
Títere  is  no  law  that  ex.  pretil  y  determines 
thís  pffence,  it  beíng  impoflible  to  fet 
dówn  all  the  particular  errors  that  may 
befaidto  be  heretical,  and  in  relation  to 
which  íb'  many  diípuíes  h;iv»e  a  rifen  :  in' 
general,  boweyer?  thofe  opinicns  that 
were  fuppofed  to  be  condemncd  by  the 
feriptures,  or  the  fonr  firft  general  coun- 
cils,  ha  ve  been  accounted  hereíy, 
Hereíy  was  antiently  tieafon,  and  pu- 
ntiíhed  by  burning  the  cfTender  j  but  be 
forfeited  ndther  lands  ñor  goods,  be  can  fe 
the  proceedings  againfl:  him  were  pro  fa- 
Jute  animas.  At  prtfent,  all  pun iíhments 
of  death,  and  tbe  oíd  ftatutes  which  gaye 
paiver  to  arreft  or  imprífon  perfcns  for 
lierefy,  are  repeaSed  :  though,  by  the 
common  law,  an  obftínate  heretic,  beíng 
excommunicatedj  may  be  ítill  imprifoned, 
on  the  writ  de  excommunicato  capiendot 
till  he  mak.es  íatisfaaion  to  the  church. 
Aad  perfons  denying  the  truth  of  the 
efeiftiaii  religión^  or  the  divine  autjipriiy 
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of  the  fcríptures,  are  líable?  for  the 
fecond  ofFünce,  lo  three  years  imprífon* 
inentj  by  9  &  10  Will-  JÍL  cap.  xtfxiL 
HKRETIC,  a  general  ñame  for  aíl  íuch  per- 
fonSj  underany  religionj  but  efpecíally  tbe 
chriítian  ?as  profefí  or  teach  religious  opi- 
nions  contrary  to  tbe  cítablífbed  faith,  or 
to  what  ísmadethe  ftandard  of  orthodoxy . 
Tbe  laws  both  o f  church  and  íl  ate  were 
antiently  very  fe  veré  againft  thofe  who 
were  adjudged  to  be  heretics  ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were,  firft j  the  general 
note  of  infamy  afnxed  to  all  heretics  in 
common,  Secondly,  all  commerce  for- 
bidden  10  be  held  witti  them,  Thirdly, 
the  deprivlng  them  of  all  offices  of  profic 
and  dignity.  Fourthly,  tbe  ren dering 
th  e  m  i  n  ca  p  ahí  e  o  f  d  i  fpo  ñ  n  g  of  the  1  r  eft  ates 
by  wiilj  ortif  receivíngfeííates  from  others. 
Fiftbly,  impofing  on  them  pecuniary 
mulita.  Sixtbly,  profcrlbing  and  ba- 
nimíng  them.  Seventhly,  mfliSUng  cor- 
poral pu ni íli mentón  themyfucb  as  fcourg- 
ingj  befo  re  baniíhment.  BeGdes 

theíelawsj  which  chieflf  affecled  the  per- 
fons  of  herética  there  were  others  which 
tended  to  the  extirpatíon  of  herefyj  íuch 
as  Ebofe  which  forbad  heretical  teachers 
to  propágate  their  opinions  in  pnblic  or 
prívate  ■  thofe  which  denied  the  cbíldreo 
of  beretiCil  paients  their  patrímony  and 
inheritance,'  unlefs  they  returned  to  the 
church  i  jfúch  as  ordeied  the  books  oí  he- 
retics to  he  burnt*  Thu  e  were  many 
other  penal  iaws  againft  heretics,  from 
tbe  lime  of  Cor, {lamine  to  Theodo/íuí 
j.iinor3  and  Valentinian  IIL  Ent  the  few 
alrcady  mentióned  may  be  fufKcient  ta 
gíve  an  idea  of  the  rigour  with  which  tbe 
empíre  treated  fuch  perfons,  who  held  or 
taught  opinions  contrary  to  the  faith  of 
tbe  caíhoüc  church  \  whofe  discipline  to* 
wards  heretics  was  no  lefs  fevere  tban  the 
civil  laws  :  but  íince  the  fe  early  timeSj, 
tbe  moít  horrid  deaths,  and  tbe  moft  ex- 
cruciating  tortures,  ha  ve  been  inventad» 
Fcr  the  laws  of  England  in  reía  ti  en  to 
berettesj  fee  tbe  preceding  article, 

HEKlSSONj  in  fon  i  fi  catión,  a  beam  arm- 
edwithagreat  number  of  iron-fpíkes, 
with  their  points  ontwards,  and  fupport- 
ed  by  a  pivot,  on  which  it  turns, 
The  fe  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  block  up  any 
paífagüí  and  are  frequently  placed  before 
the  gales,  and  more  efpecialfy  the  wicket- 
doovs  of  a  town  or  fórtrefs,  to  fe  cu  re  ibofe 
paílages,  which  muft  of  neceífity  be  often 
opened  and  íhut, 

HERK,  a  town  of  Germán  y,   in  the 
Jbiíhopricjt  of  JLiege;  fituated  on  a  river 
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of  the  fame  ñame,  near  Tés  cOnfluence 
with  tha  Demer :  eaft  long*  5*  so',  and 
uorth  lat4  51*. 

HERLTNG,  a  market-town  of  Norfolk, 
twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Norwich. 

HERMÍE,  arnorig  antiquanans,  ftatues  of 
the  god  Mercury»  made  of  marble,  and 
fometimes  of  brafs,  without  arms  or  feet, 
and  fet  up  by  the  G  recles  and  Román s  in 
the  crofs-ways. 

Antiqu  ity  Ükewife  f urnífhes  tis  with  com  - 
pound  hermas,  or  ftatues  of  Mercury 
joíned  with  fome  other  deity,  as  Herm- 
Alhena,  or  Mercury  and  Minerva  5 
Herm- Hercules,  or  Mercury  and  Her- 
cules j  HernvEros,  or  Mercury  and  Cu- 
pid  i  and  fo  of  others. 

HERMOSA,  in  anticjuify,  antient  greek 
íeftivaís,  in  honour  of  the  god  Hermes, 
or  Mercury*  One  of  thefewas  celebrat- 
€d  by  the  Pheneatse,  in  Arcadia  5  a  fe- 
cond  by  the  Cyllenianí,  in  ElU ;  and  a 
third  by  the  Tanagraeans,  wh ere  Mercu- 
ry was  reprefented  with  a  ram  upon  bis 
ílioulder,  beeaufe  he  was  faid,  in  a  time  of 
plague,  to  ha  ve  walkcd  thro1  the  city  in 
t bat  poíture,  and  to  llave  cured  the  fick  ; 
in  memory  of  which,  ít  was  cuftomary  at 
this  fBlliyai,  for  one  of  the  moft  beauti- 
fol  youths  in  the  city,  to  walk  round  the 
walls,  with  a  ram  upon  his  íhoulcler. 
A  fourth  fcltiual  of  the  fame  ñame  was 
obferved  in  Crete,  when  it  was  11  fuá]  for 
the  ierran ts  ro  íít  down  at  tJie  table%vhiie 
theír  m  a  Itera  waited  :  a  cuftom  which  was 
atfo  praítiied  at  the  román  faturnalia. 

HERMANNIA,  áfricas  m  a  r  5  h- 
&eallOws,  in  botan  y,  a  gcnus  of  the 
monadelphi-pentandria  claís  of  planta, 
with  a  rofaceous  flower,  the  petáis  of 
which  are  femitubular  at  the  baíe  i  the 
früit  is  a  roundiíh  cáptale,  containing  a 
great  many  fmall  feeds. 

HERMANSTAT,  the  capital  óíy  cf 
Tranfilvania,  fubjecl  to  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ítria  :  eaft  long.  i*",  north  latí  46*  3  a'. 

HERMAPHRODITEi  a  perlón  of  both 
fexes,  or  who  has  the  paita  of  generatíon 
both  of  malé  and  female, 
Tt  is  now  ge  n  eral  1  y  aílowed,  that  the  re  is 
no  fuch  thing  as  a  true  herma phrodíte  3 
moft,  if  not  a  11  tbofe  who  país  for  fuch, 
being  mere  women,  who  fe  clítoris  ís 
grown  to  an  enormcus  fize,  and  the  labia 
pudendi  become  unufually  tumid. 
Among  the  infecí- dafs  of  animáis,  ín- 
deedj  hermaphvodites  are  very  frequent : 
iuch  aj  e  worms,  fnails,  leeches,  &e. 

JlERMAPHROÜlTE  FLOWERS,  among  DO* 

tanifls,   See  Flower. 
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HBRMATHENA,  among  antiquafia. 
aftatue  reprefenttng  Mercury  IvúU? 
nerva  both  in  one,    See  Hermje 
HERMES,  or  Hermje.    See  Herm* 
HER  METIO,  or  Hermetical,  \f' 
pelktion  given  to  whatever  helon»  to 
chemifiry,  from  Hermes  Trifnic4u< 
who  ¡s  fuppoíed  to  have  heen  its  invento/ 

HE-I  METICAL    PH  ILO  SOPHy  £hat 

which  undertakes  to  folve  the  varias 
phamomena  of  na  ture,  from  thecÜemici| 
principies,  faltj  fulphur,  and  mercury, 
Hermetical  seal,  among  chemifís  a 
method  of  ítopping  glafs-veíTds,  ufedí  fn 
chemical  opera tíons*  fo  cloíefy,  that  tfie 
moft  fubtle  fpuit'cacinot  efcape  throu^ 
them. 

It  ís  com  moni  y  done  by  hesting  the  mk 
of  the  veíTel  in  a  flame,  tiJI  ready  to  mk 
and  then  twifting  it  clofely  togcthei-  ^ 
a  pair  of  pincei-s.  Or,  veffeis  may  be 
hermcticaily  fe  a  le  d,  by  ftopping  them 
with  a  glaís  plug,  weil  luted,  or,  h 
co  ve  ring  the  veíTel  with  another  ovuíj 
philofophicnm* 

HERM-MARFOCRATES,  in  antiquity,  a 
compound  ñatue  of  Mercury  and  Har< 
p  ocra  te  s  ¡    S  ee  the  article  Herm  je, 

HERM  IT,  a  dcvout  peí  fon  re  ti  red  Ín¿¿ 
Ikude  to  be  mere  at  leifure  for  conten 
pía  don,  anel  to  diiencumber  himfdf  fioa 
the  afFaírs  cf  the  wortd, 
An  herm  i t  is  not  reputed  a  relígioiHj 
unlefs  he  has  made  the  vows* 
Paul  the  hermit  is  ufually  reckoiied  h 
firít :  though  St,  Jírom  at  the  beginnir^ 
of  the  Ufe  of  that  faint,  fays  it  kn\ 
known  who  was  the  firñ\  Somego  baci 
to  St.  Anthony,  fome  to  John  the  Baptií), 
and  others  to  Elias*  However,  fev¿r¿J  Ji 
ihe  antient  hermit?,  though  they  lived  in 
defait?,  bad  nevprí heléis  numbers  óf  refc 
gious  accompanying  them, 
Tbere  are  atfo  fe  vera  I  orders  acd  coc 
gregatíons  of  relígious  ciiílingutfhdbj 
the  LÍtle  of  herm  its  5  as  the  hermiu  of 
St,  Auguftín,  of  St.  John  the  BapEiP, 
of  St*  Jiiom,  of  St.  Pditl;  of  St  Jama 
de  Montlio,  of  St.  William,  of  Si.Bf 
nediét  of  Montefabalo, 

Hermit,  in  zoology,  the  long-tailed  fquil- ! 
1p,  with  a  foft  tail,  and  ihe  rightciawilic  ¡ 
iargeít*    See  the  article  SqujLLa, 
XItjís  grows  to  two  inches  and  a  half  ía 
length  f  the  íegs  are  ílender  and  loog, 
and  the  anterior  on es  have  tlavrs  on  then 
lite  the  common  crabs* 

HERMODACTYLSj  in  pharmacy,  a  r«t 
fuppoíed  to  be  that  of  the  plant  coldi1 
cuín.  See  the  ajrticle  GOíciiicl'm. 
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I-íerriiodaayls  are  brought  us  fibm 
E<yy¿t  atid  Syria,  where  the  peoplc  eat 
ihem  [o  make  themfelves  fat,  They  ufe 
tlfem'inecllcally»  whíle  frem  ánd  ¡uít  ca- 
keii  out  oí  i  he  earth,  as  a  vomit  aínd 
«urge.  The  dried  roots,  as  we  ha  ve  tbem 
fn  the  íliops,  a  ve  a  gentle  purge,  aftáj$m 
the  credít  of  heing  pcculiarly  good  in 
rhensnaúc  diforders,  The  dofe  ín  pow- 
í¿  ¡s  from  aje  rapte  to  a  dnm,  or  more, 
but  tUey  are  fo  weak  a  purge  as  fddorn 
lo  be  gíven  alone:  theír  proper  corréc- 
t¡ve$  are  the  fpicés,  gmger,  cloves,  and 
tne  Ifte. 

HERMON,  a  mounrain  orí  the  eaft  of 
s/ría  and  Patcftiie,  ¡n  Ath. 

HERNANDIA,  ín  botsny,  a  gemís  of 
planta,  the  chara£Urs  of  whkb  are  not 
perfeíliy  afcertained  ;  the  coro]  la  of  the 
niale  as  well  as  the  feinale  fiower,  ís  di- 
vided  inio  fí*  fegmeó' ts :  there  ís  no  pe- 
rícafpíum,  the  cup  is  verv  íarge,  in- 
flated  and  round ¡fh,  and  ínllrc  at  tbe 
mouth;  thefeedísan  oval,  fnlcated,  mü- 
locular  nut  i  the  nu.cle.us  is  globofe. 

HERNGRUNT,  a  town  of  Upper  Hun- 
gary,  muaied  norlh  of  Buda,  near  the 
Csrpatliían  mountains  :  calt  Jong.  19* 
%o'  north  lat,  4S0  47'. 

HERNIA,  ín  medicine,  a  preternatural 
turaoür  formed  ín  tbe  abdomen»  particu- 
hi'ly  í n  the  nave!,  ¡agüen,  and  ferotum, 
by  a  prohibe  ra  rice  of  the  interines  or 
omen tum,  and  ufually  known  by  the 
líame  of  rupture, 

Thefe  tumours  d\ff¿r  firft,  according  to 
iheír  place  or  íiíuation  :  tbofe  formed  at 
ikfi  navel  are  called  om  pji  alócele,  or  ex- 
omphahis.  Síe  Exomphalus- 
A  hernia  in  the  grotn  ís  called  bubo- 
nocele, and  that  of  the  fcTotum,  ofcheo- 
cele,  ísf¿\  See  the  artícle  Bubonocele 
and  OscheocelUj 

Hernias  are  alio  diílinguiíhed  from  the 
boiiy  or  fus  face  cóntained  in,  or  form- 
ñig,  the  tumour  :  when  from  a  p rotu- 
laran ce  of  thé  inte (tin es,  a  hernia  is 
ierme  d  en  ce  roce  1  e  5  when  from  t  he  o  ra  e  n  - 
turfij  eptp!oce!ej  if  from  fiatuíes,  pneu- 
matoceJe^  and  if  from  water,  liydroceie, 
¿vi".  See  tbe  articles  EntErocei.e, 
EPIPLOCELE,  PnEÜMATOCILÉ,  ILy- 
PKOCELE,  &c. 

Hernias  are  a!  Ib  díírin  guífliable  from  cír- 
cubifencfis  leís  leroai-kabíéj  as  from  the 
heing  eíther  fin^ll,  large,  or  enor- 
ti] ous  ■  f ro m  t b e í  r  con  (i íte nec ,  beirig 
eidier  harü,  ibft,  ñxzá  or  maveab]e* 
capable  of  being  retm  ned  into  tbe  ahdo- 
ra -n,  or  not  5  which  Jatter  are  calkd  ad- 
VOL.  11. 
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hcüve  ruplures  :  fometimes  the  parís  pro* 
lapfed  are  fo  confined  by  ítnáure  and 
inñAmmation,  that  ibe  flatns  and  fasces 
cahiiot  be  returnéd,  which  kind  of  rup- 
turas are  called  incarcerated  :  jbme  are 
at  tended  with  pain  j  others  without  t  or 
sviib  Hckneff,  vomítíng,  and  other  bad 
fytnptoms. 

IlfR^LA  humor alis,  a  paínfo)  and  ín- 
flammatory  tumuur,  of  one  or  both 
teíHcJes,  arifing  general \y  from  a  fnp- 
pvc ilion  of  a  virulent  rnnníng  Srj  a  go- 
novrhcea,  or  from  too  Ifrong  and  fthnu- 
JatifigeatihartieSi  efpecíaüy  it  thepatient 
happtns  to  take  the  leaít  cnld  duiing 
íheír  operatíon,  See  Gon orrhoea. 
The  cure  of  ibis  fymptom,  according  to 
T  0  rn  er,  m  nft  co  m  m  en  ce  wíth  b  1  eed  í  r?g  ; 
a  bag-tmfs  moft  be  immediately  pto- 
vided,  which  may  fupport  tbe  weight  of 
the  tumouij  a"d  contaín  and  fectire  the 
proper  appHcatíons  :  ameng  which  none 
ex  cela  a  cataplafm  of  bean-meal,  wíth 
íimp'e  oxymel  ;  adding  to  it  a  little 
of  tlie  oi J  uf  roles,  or  ointment  oí  eider, 
to  preferve  it  from  hardentng  snd  di)  ing* 
D ú ri n g  th efe  a pp ]  i c a t i  on s ,  íb rbea r  a Ü  re- 
ñringént  or  ba]famíc  medicines,  and 
piuge  the  palien  t  briíkly  wiíh  calomel 
and  püula?  ex  duobus  :  but  particular 
care  wví\  be  t«keri  that  he  gets  no  coíd, 
by  which  method  the  fwelling  ís  ufually 
in  a  íew  days  difperfed ,  snd  the  running 
ahvays  appears,  whíth  muít  be  carried 
off  by  the  lame,  or  the  üke  catl^artícs  re- 
pea  red  at  proper  intervalo  Ent  íf,  not- 
wíthírandirxgj  tbe  pain  and  fluxión  ÉtiJi 
increafe  wíth  infiammatíou,  í  brea  ten  i  11  g 
an  abfcefs,  the  patient  mult  be  vomited 
wíth  the  tnrpeth  mineral  \  fuch  ínterVála 
being  obferved  as  may  preven  t  any  fore- 
Defs  of  hi s  chops,  tiil  the  tumouríiiblides: 
tben  pnrge  off  tbe  reliques  ;  when,  if 
any  ichirrhous  hardnefs  íhould  remaín^ 
you  may  endeavonr  to  dífperfe  it  with  tbe 
emplaílrnm  díaftilphuris,  the  empiafrmrti 
de  ranis  cum  merctírio  S;  de  cicuta  cuín 
ammoniaco,  e^ammoniaco,  ibe  diagal- 
banu.o  j  or  with  íbrTumigaiion  wnh 
vinega r.  * 

HERNIA  RIA,  rupttjre-wort,  ín  bo- 
umy,  a  genus  of  the  petandi  ia-digyma 
clafs  of  plañís,  baving  no  corolla  :.  the 
fruit  is  a  fmaíl  capfiHe  placed  in  ilie 
bottom  of  tbe  cup,  covered,  and  hardJy 
fplittingi  the  feed  ís  tingle,  ovato-acu- 
mmated,  and  fmootb, 
Thís  plant  ís  of  a  refrígerating  ancídry- 
ing  quality.  Its  principal  ufe  is  in 
curio g  an  hernia  5  ín  waíh'ng  the  ílone 
9  U  in 
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m  the  fcidneys,  and  bladder  ;  in  incíding 
mücofitíes  of  tbe  itornach  and  other 
part?f  and  bringing  tbem  av^ay  §  ín  eva- 
cuating  bíle  and  water,  and  confequenlly 
cuving  the  jaundíce, 
HEROj  in  the  antient  mythology,  a  great 
and  illuíhLon$  per  ion,  of  a  mor  tai  na» 
ture>  fhough  fupppfed  by  the  populace 
to  parta ke  of  irhmortality  ;  and,  after 
hisdeathj  placed  among  the  number  of 
ihe  godsfc 

Héroes  vqere  perfons  partí  y  of  divine  and 
p^rtly  of  human  extra  ilion,  being  bc- 
got  beíween  a  deity  and  a  mortal?  and 
coincides  whh  what  we  Glherwife  cali  a 
d?mí  god  ¡  fuch  was  Hercules*  who  was 
tbe  íbn  of  jupker  by  Alcmena ;  ac~ 
cordíngly  Lucían  defcnbes  a  hero  to  be  a 
médium  between  a  god  and  a  man,  or 
rather  a  compoímon  of  both. 

Hero  is  alfo  ufrd  ín  a  more  extenfive  fenfe 
fof  a  great s  illuftrious,  and  extraordinary 
per  fon  a  ge?  partí  cu  lar!  y  ín  refpeft  of 
valour,  courage,  intrepidity3  and  other 
jnUitary  virtues, 

Boubours  makes  tUU  diílincljon  be- 
íween a  hero  and  a  great  man,  that  the 
former  ís  more  da  ring,  fierce,  and  enter- 
pvj7¡ng ;  and  the  Uttei'  more  prudení, 
thoughíful  and  referved,  In  this  fenfe 
we  fay,  Alexander  was  a  hero,  and 
Julius  Casfar  a  great  man. 

Hi£R.o  of  ¿1  poemy  or  romance,  is  the  prin- 
cipal perlón sge,  or  charafter  iherein* 
See  tbe  arríele  Chas.acteR- 
The  hero  of  the  lüad  h  ñ chilles  ;  of 
tbe  OtiyíTee,  Ulyffes  i  of  the  ^neid, 
.¿Eneas  j  of  TahVs  Jentfalem,  Godf rey 
¿fButloígn  ;  oí  Milron's  Parad ífe  Loft, 
Adam  5  though  Mr.  Drycítn  vvill  ha  ve 
the  deyil  to  be  Milton's  hero,  in  regard 

-  he  gas  the  better  of  Adam",  and  drives 
hím  out  of  Pnradiíe. 

Msny  of  the  crílics  ñná  fault  wiib  the 
hero  of  tbe  TEneid?  for  being  too  delí- 
cate,  wantíng  the  f5res  ilrmmfs,  and  un- 
coníroulable  fpirit,  remarcable  ín  the 
hero  of  the  Iliad.  Pítty,  t¿ndernefs,  and 
fnbminiop  to  the  gods,  are  vírtues  óf  the 
sníddJe  dafs  of  mankmd  ¿  ihey  do  not 
ítrike  fmough  for  a  hero  who  is  to  be  the 
.  iníb  ument  offuch  notable  expioits.  In 
arflWt  ing  to  this,  F«  BoíTu  obíbves,  that 
üiueas's  chai  aéler  was  not  to  be  formed 
,  on  the  model  ehher  of  Achilles  or 
XllyíTes  y  ñor  tp  be  or  ¿he  ¡ame  kind 
v.tih  théro,  as  the  fable  and  defign  of 
the  iEntsd  were  very  djíf^rent  from  tbofe 
of  tile  lüad  and  OdyfTee.  VirgiTs  de- 
fign  wgs  lq  peduade  the  Rcrnans  tQ  re- 
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ceWe  11  new  form  of  governmctU,  ^  a 
new  maíter  i  \*ho  muít  have  all  tk 
qiialitles  requiíite  for  the  founder  0f  a 
tiate,  and  a  11  the  viilues  which  mzke  a 
princebeloved, 

Vírgil  was  reítrained  in  his  cholee  *  Je- 
bero was  to  be  of  the  genius  0f  ¿yl 
guftus.  The  cbaraaevs  of  Homcr^ 
héroes,  as  being  direélly  contrary  (o  ])¡s 
defigns  he  has  thrown  npon  Turnus  au(t 
Mezentius,  who  are  the  cóuiücl- -par¿ 
to  hts  hero*  It  is  difpnted  whelher  it  ba 
neceíTary,  that  the  hero  of  an  epte 
be  a  good  and  vh  tuous  man  /  BcíTu  mk< 
taíns  the  ncgative,  Between  a  hei^ia 
moralíty,  and  a  hero  in  poetry,  the  famí 
diíiinclíon  may  be  made  as  betw^n 
moral  and  poetícal  goodncfs.  Híncej  j¡ 
the  manners  of  A  chilles  and  Mezcniins 
are  poetically  as  good  as  tbofe  ofUlyfr^ 
and  /Eneas,  íb  thefe  two  cruel  aircl  un, 
juft  men  ave  as  regular  poética!  herm- 
as thefe  two  juft,  wife,  and  good  i», 
Wliaiever  Ariítotle  may  %  ín  hístoá 
of  moralityj  in  his  poetics  he  ffeakt 
a n o t  h e r  I a n gua ge,  The  hero  of  a  p aem, 
be  obferves,  muft  neither  be  good  m 
bad,  bnt  between  both  :  he  rault  utí  k 
fnperior  to  the  reít  of  mankind  by  bs 
virtne  and  juítice,  ñor  inferior  tote: 
by  his  c ri  m es  a n d  w i ck ed n e fs,  In  t Mt 
reafon3  the  n  ature  of  the  poetrij  wh¡ 
is  a  fable,  tbe  praclice  of  Homcr,  and 
the  rules  of  Ariírotíe  and  Jbvace  agrá 
that  it  is  fo  far  from  being  neceflaiy,  tb¡ 
a  hero  he  a  fauklefs  man,  that  it  km 
rieceffary  he  be  an  honelt  man. 
It  ís  likewife  diíptited,  whelher,  ihe  a 
tañropbe  is  neceffíii  ily  to  Jeave  the  lifjí 
bappy,  or  whether  it  be  altawaMe  la 
leave  him  unhappy, 
The  general  praólice  of  the  heroic  p&£H 
ftand  for  tile  affirmatíve,  In  tr^cájj 
accordjog  to  Ariítotle  unhappy  caü- 
ítrophes  are  prefei  ahle  to  happy  om,  api 
always  much  beitpr  received  ajnong  k 
anlients, 

It  is  otherwife  i  11  the  epopceia  \  lint  )t 
this  does  not  ex  elude  all  unha]>py  cor- 
ckifions,  If  the  poet  propoftid  \m  \m 
as  a  pattein  of  perftítion  for  imttatiíet 
the  rn  i  afortunes  falling  on  him  wcnU 
fuit  very  ill  wítb  the  tienen  i  huí  ^ 
was  doubtlefs  the  U  rtheíl  thing  from  Jlif 
intentions  of  the  great  maíters  of  the 
epopceia,  The  only  rea  fon  perbaps  fea" 
this  uniforrn  praclice  of  the  poets  \\, 
that  an  epic  poem  containing 
of  more  extent  than  that  of  tragtdy,  ^ 
reader  would  not  be  fo  well  fatJ  ^ 
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afler  fo  roany  tí>ffic^tíeS  as  tne  hero  's 
brought  to  ítrtiggte  with,  he  fhoutd  not 
aí  laft  be  brought  off,  but  periíh  mi- 

ferably.  , 

HEROIC,  fomethmg  belongmg  to  a  hero¿ 
or  heroine  ¡Chus, 

Behóic  age,  that  age  or  penod  of  tbe 
svorld  whereín  the  héroes  are  fuppofed  to 
jiave  liTed,  The  heroic  age  coincides 
with  the  fabulous  age. 

Heroic  poem,  ibat  which  d  efe  r  ib  es  ib  me 
exitaordmary  enterpi  ize  \  being  tbe  famé 
wiífi  epic  poem.    See  Epic* 

HEROIC  VEB-S  E,  that  wherein  heroic  poems 
are  ufuaíiy  compofed  ¿  or  it  is  tbat  pro- 
per  for  fuch  poems.  In  the  greek  and 
jatin,  iiékámeter  verfes  are  ufuaíiy  de- 
nomínate d  heroic  ver  fes,  as  beíhg  alone 
ufed  by  Homer,  Virgíl,  &c.  See  the 
arikie  Hexametsr. 
Álexatittrine  verfes  of  twelve  fy Hables 
wece  formerly  called  heroic  verfes  ;  but 
later  wríters  ufe  verfes  of  ten  fyllabtes. 

HEROÍN,  awoman  of  an  heroic  fpirit,  or 
wtio  maltes  the  principal  perfonage  in  an 
hercic  poem.    See  Hero  and  Poem. 

BERON,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
ardea-kind,  with' a  hanging  crefL 
The  common  beron  is  a  tall  bird,  mea- 
furing  more  iban  fbur  feet  from  tbe  point 
of  the  béak  to  the  tip  of  the  toes,  Its 
head  is  covered  with  morí  white  feathers  ; 
only  from  the  hinder  pat  ts*  there  hángs 
a  ereft  of  very  long  black  featbers  ;  the 
upper  part  of  its  body  is  of  a  dufky 
bluilh  grey;  the  under  part  white,  and 
the  thíghs  yellowiíh. 

The  afh  colomed  heron  from  Hudíbrfs 
Baydiífers  from  the  common  heron,  in 
bdng  fomething  bigger,  of  a  browner 
aíh-colour  on  ítsback,  and  in  having  no 
white  fe  a  t  he  rs  on  its  forehead,  See  píate 
CXXXh  %.  a. 
HERPES,  in  medicine,  a  bilious  puílle, 
which  breakjng  out  in  di  rieren  t  manners 
«pon  (he^íkin,  accordingly  rece i ves  dif- 
ieren t  denommatioris. 
Ifthey  appear  tingle,  as  they  frequently 
do  in  tbe  face,  the  bale  is  inflamed,  ani 
the  top  pointed  5  and  having  dÉfchaiged 
a  dróp  of  roatter,  the  rédnefs  z.nd  pii\n 
go  orf?  and  they  dry  away,  There  is 
another  fort  inare  corrofive  and  of  greater 
irjaligmtyi  when  a  ctulter  of  pu Cries  riíe 
in  a  ring,  atcompanied  with  fmart,  and 
fometimes  with  great  itebing  i  thts  fpecies 
is  termed  ftrpigo,  and  vulgar! y  the  tet- 
ter,  or  ring  worm.  ít  feizes  the  face, 
handsj  and  other  parts  of  the  body1 
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ís  of  an  obílinate  na  tu  ret  estíng  into  the 
íkin  i  and  forfaking  the  place  where  ít 
firtí  appéars,  it  foreads  its  taint  into  the 
a  d j  acen  t  pa  rts ,  It  n  e  i  t  h  er  for  m  s  ftia  tí  er, 
ñor  comes  ínto  digcíUon  ;  but  whm 
rubbed,  wjH  fometimes  emit  a  thin5  íliarp^ 
watery,  hnmoür,  aiid  excites  fmart,  heat, 
and  itching. 

Anothcr  kmd  of  tisis  difeafe  appears  m 
large  clufters  upou  the  neck,  br?aft, 
Joins,  hijss,  and  tntgHs,  attended  witli 
a  flíght  fe  ver  and  infiammauort ;  the 
heads  are  wbité  and  mattery,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  a  fmall  round  fcab,  refemb- 
ling  millet-feed,  whence  iis  ríame  of 
berpes  miliaris  ;  and  ís  commoníy  called 
íhingles,  Another  fp^cíe?,  from  its  dc- 
gree  of  virüíence  and  correfion,  is  n^med 
herpes  exedens3  or  hepes  Üepafcens.  See 
-the  ai  ticte  ÜLCER. 

The  íimple  bibons  puílle,  which  rifes  ín 
the  face,  reqnires  but  Sittíe  affiftance  from 
medicine  \  for  tboiigh  it  burnR,  fmarts, 
or  itches  a  day  or  uvo,  y¿t  it  naturally 
comes  to  a  head,  foon  dies,  and  di¿- 
appears. 

The  ferpígo  is  fometimes  very  diñiculf  to 
be  eKterminatcdj  and  after  it  nppears 
dead,  it  will  at'  cei  taín  feaíbns  of  the 
year,  obílinately  break  out  agaín. 
Tho1  bleedingat  firír  is  by  fome  condemn- 
ed?  yet  repeat,ed  purging,  efpecíally  witb 
chohgoguc  medicines  ís  nniverfajly  ap- 
proved  :  the  le  not  fucceeding-,  re  con  río 
muft  be  hr.d  to  mes  curiáis,  efpecially  íf 
there  be  the  leaü  fuípicbn  of  añy  oíd 
venertal  taint  remaining  ín  the  biood. 
liaving  removed  tbe  caeochymy,  the 
pbyftcian  may  proceed  to  tupíes.  Am- 
brofe  Pare,  after  a  general  evacuación^ 
preferí  bes  the  folio  wing,-  Take  of  pow- 
der  of  oak-galls,  pomegranate-peel,  ba- 
laurtines,  and  armenian  bole,  each  balf 
an  ounce  \  of  rofe^ water,  haíf  an  oxmee  3 
of  the  íharpéft  vínegar,  haíf  an  ounce  5 
cf  godfe>gréafe,  and  oil  of  myrrj  es, 
eacb  £x  drams  j  of  turpén  tine»  half  an. 
ounce  :  make  up  irto  an  ointment  for  ufe, 
Earbet  imputes  the  eaufe  of  the  herpes 
ratber  to  the  lymph,  ihar,  te  tbfi  bik  Eiid 
faitphíegm,  blamed  by  the  antíeiífs.  In 
the  miliary  cruptíbns,  called  ftiíngles, 
greát  cafe  nmlt  be  tnken  that  the  bilious 
caeochymy  is  pnrgcd  pff  before  the  ufe 
of  topics :  the  interna!  preferí pt ion  for 
this.purpofe  is  tbe  fa  me  with  that  in  the 
eryfipelas.  See  the  artkle  ÉRYSIPELas» 
When  the  puíües  are  all  ripened,  their 
heads  may  be  cut  off  with  a  pair  of 
3  U  %      _  fciiTars, 
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fciflfar?,  and  the  humours  abforbéd  wiih 
a  loft  rag,  to  prevent  farther  corro  fien. 
Then  a  cera  te  of  oil  and  wax  may  be 
]aid  over  the  párt?»  and  kept  on  witfi  a 
bandage,  io  prevent  the  puftics  ftkking 
to  the  c!t  v  linen,  See  Er-uption. 
HERRÍNG,  tn  idvthyoíogy,  a  fpecies  of 
clupea,  vvith  the  lower  jaw  kiigeÍL,  and 
v,iibo\it  any  black  fpo'is.  It  is  fVoai 
fi  ve  to  eight  inches  i  a  Isngib,  and  be- 
t  wee  n  oí]  e  a  nd  t  w  o  i  n  bre  ad  t  h .  Howe  ver j 
i  es  fize  is  fárfrom  hemg  certain  j  lince  it 
varies  not  cnly  on  accounc  of  age,  biít 
according  to  me  feas  a  tu!  places  where  it 
is  -caught.  The  back  is  of  a  duíky 
bluííh  cotour,  and  is  more  bhte  in  fpiing 
than  any  otber  times  y  the  fides  and  the 
beliy  are  of  a  filvery  white ;  the  fin  on 
the  back  íiands  near  the  middle3  and  is 
oF  a  whitiíh  Coldbrs  and  has  níneteen 
rays  ;  the  pettoral  flus  are  whitiíb,  ftand 
low7  and  have  eadi  eighteen  rays  \  the 
ventral  fLi.s  are  ver  y  final  1  and  wmte  ¡ 
the  pinna  ani  is  near  the  \ú\  and  has 
eigbíeen  inys  5  the  tail  is  oí  a  greyííh 
colour,  fórkcitj,  and  furmíhed  wñh 
cigbte.cn  rays. 

We  have  bien  defignedly  particular  in 
the  deferiplipn  of  ibis  u Tefal  fifh  5  the 
manner  of  fifhiiíg  and  curing  which  ¡s 
deíipeied  under  the  amele  ^iseery. 

Ban-eUbig  cf  He  11  a  1 tí  g  S .  See  die  a  ft  ¡c  I  e 
tístring  FÚ.HÉR.T. 

He  h  íiin  g  n  u  s  s ,  in  naval  affairs.  See  the 
árdele  Buss. 

IiERSE,  i  11  fprtifkatíon,  is  a  lattice  or 
portculUcej  nsadé  in  the  form  of  a  har- 
1  owj  and  íí  1  [  ck  f u  1 1  o  f  i  ron  fp  i  k  e  s . 
It  is  ufually  hung  by  a  rope,  faírened  to 
■a  moulinet,  which  is  evit  in  cate  of  Ibr- 
p;  ize,  or  wlten  the  firft  gata  is  broken 
Tft'itb  a  petard,  to  the  ei  d  that  it  may  íall 
and  ííop  up  the  p^ífage  of  the  gate,  or 
Óther  en '.ranee  of  a  f 01  trefe. 
Thefe  herfes  are  a  lío  ofttn  Hid  in  the 
roads,  with  the  points  Cipwards?  to  in- 
com mode  the  march  botb  of  the  horie 
and  ¡nfantryi 

HERSILLAÑj  in  the  art  of  war^  ís  a 
jWnn* : -r  pi^rk  or  bcarrij  abont  ten  or 
twelve  fe  el  1  ng,  fiuck  ful  J  of  íptkcs  on 
both  Cides,  and.  alio  ufetl  to  ineommode 
thetnaich  of  the  ínfantry  pr  cavairy, 

HERSTALj  a  to^n  of  Gennany,  in  ihe 
bifliopnc  of  Liege>  fituattd  tbree '  milts 
jiorth  of  thecity  ofLíege*  ealt  long, 
36'  nortb  lat.  5c0  42', 

HERTFORDj  or  Raktford.  See  the 
aftick  Hakttord, 
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HERWERDEN,  a  town  of  WefínW- 
fu%a  eo  the  kmg  pf  Pruffia  ¡  and  f¿ 
1  n  a  ¡  k  a  b  I  e  f o  r  i  l  s  p  r o  s  e  íia  n  t-n  n  tm  e  r  y  ¡  ealj 
longitnde  8^  and,  nonli  latUuitjt 

HESDtiN,  a  town  of  Artois3  near  i„s 
confines  of  Picardy,  and.twiinty  n¿ 
fouth- weír  q\  Sr.  Omers* 

I IES  PER  ,  hcjpevm,  in  aftronoEny,  an  2p- 
peltation  given  to  the  plarjet  Venus;  viuu 
file  fns  alter  thefun,    See  Venus 

HESPERIDES,  in  amiquity,  the'datrfeft, 
ters  of  Hefpei  us,  brotber  of  Atla^  M4g 
kept  a  garden  full  of  goldun  kppfe, 
guarded  by  a  dragón  :  bu  t  Hercules  hav. 
iug  laid  the  dragón  afkep,  ftbfé  away 
the  apples«  Others  fay,  tliái  diey  kej>t 
fl^eep  wítb  golden  fleeces  that  wefé  taken 
away  by  Heícblef  , 

S  o  me  th  i  a  k  1  h  e  li  e  fp  eri  des  were  the  d  augt 
ters  of  a  ncb  mercliant  of  Míletus^  v:hal 
on  accouat  of  tbesr  bcnnty,  were  guaní- 
ed  by  a  man  cal íed  Dragón  5  and  ¡hit 
Herctdes?  by  killing  or  bribing  íiíitj,  got 
them  away, 

Hesperides  was  alfo  a  ñame  antí^ntlf 
given  to  the  Cape  Verd  lílandi,  Sec  i|í 
article  Cnp¿V eíxd, 

IIESFERíS,  DAME'S  VlOT,ETt  in  hotir.v, 
a  gen  us  of  the  teiradynamia  íiliquofa  d¿ 
of  planes,  the  cómlla  of  whích  coniiik 
of  four  ci  uciform  petáis,  of  an  qUopt 
figure,  of  the  length  of  the  cnp,  altttk 
reílex,  and  endin^  tn  fmalt  tingues;  Ib; 
fruit  is  a  long  pod,  pEane,  comp^id, 
ítriated,  bilocuhir,  bivajve,  containíng 
fe  vera  i  oval»  com  prefiod  feeds. 
This  plant  is  antifeorbutic,  and  diapb 
reticj  and  very  iérviceable  in  the  afthrc:3 
Cpügh,  and  convnlíiotis  :  the  oiitwari 
ufe  of  it  is  recomméndéd  againft  inflara- 
mation^  cancers,  a  gangrenc,  fphacelos, 
and  contagio  us  di  fe  a  fes, 

HESSE^CASSEL  landgraviatc,  incluid 
Wettcravia3  is  a  cuele  of  the  TJppct 
Rlune,  bounded  by  Wéftphalla  anil 
Brunfwic  on  the  north  j  by  Fraoíoflia 
Saxony  on  ihe  eaíí  3  by  ifie'  riRí 
Maine  on  the  foutb ,  and  by  another  pait 
of  Wefiplialia,  and  the  ckílcunte  ci 
IVIentz  and  Triers  on  the  welí :  it 
fub¡e£l  to  the  king  of  Sweríen. 

HessE-darm stat,  is  honnded  by'k 
river  Maine,  wiiích  divides  it  FiomlMí- 
CaíTel  on  the  north  ¿  by  the  famerivercp 
the  eafl  j  and  by  the  Palatina  te  on  th¡ 
fouth  and  wefí. 

HE  TE  R  O  C  LIT  £ }  among  gratnmsrissí 
one  of  the  three  vanatíons  in  ir^eguly 
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ítouns,  and  defmed  -by  Mr.  Ruddiman, 
anotin  that  varíes  ín  decleníion  j  as  boc 

0  t  ]i  gr  g  r  a  i  n  m  a  ri  a  n  s take  i h  e  w  oí  d  h  e  tero  - 
cítie  ín  a  larger  fenfe,  applyitig  it  to  all 
irVegular  ncuns.  See  Anomalous, 
The  hete  roe  lite  nonns  properly  fo  talled, 
or,  according  to  the  dtfimtion,  are  ctaty 
three,  -zi/z.  ^¿JJ,  jugérufx,  and  dúmus* 

EETERODGX,  .  in*  jsoíeipical  théolcígy, 
any  tbing  contra  ry  to  the  faíth  and  doc- 
trines of  íi  tme  rlinrch. 

HETÉRODROMUS  vectjs,  ín  me- 
chaiiics>  a  lever,  wherein  the  fu!  cru  m, 

01  point  of  fufpenfion,  is  placed  hetwecn 
the  po-sver  ano  the  weíght.  See  Leví:  tt.( 
Iti  thís  kírid  oflever,  the  weíght  is  e  le- 
va ted,  or  raiíed,  by  the  defeent  of  the 
ptivvcr,  and  *iwVí  verja* 

H  ETER  O  G  ENE  IT  Y ,  in  phyfiology,  rhat 
qualUy  or  propKrty  oí  bodies,  which  de- 
nominales  a  thing  heterogeneous.  See 
the  next  anide. 

The  wéro*  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  heíero- 
geneous  parts  themfelves,  In  whicti  fe  rife 
the  heterogeneitíes  of  a  body  are  the  fame 
thíng  wíth  the  ímpurities  thereof, 
Heterogcneity  is  a  word  of  a  Very  lax 
lignificación,  and  is  broitght  by  the 
chcmiils  to  feive  alinoíl  for  any  tbing 
tbey  do  not  underftand,  fo  that  the  díf- 
agrément  or  inaptitude  to  mixture  in 
any  body  k  Émputed  to  the  heiercgeneity 
of  theír  part&. 

HE1 s  ER  O  GENE  O  US ,  or  Hetep.oge- 
NBÁt,  fomething  that  confifts  of  pails 
of  difli  mular  kinds,  in  oppoíition  to  ho- 
megeneous,    See  Homogeneous, 

Heterogen'EOUs?  ín  mechan  ios,  fuch 
bodies  whofe  denfity  is  unequal  ín  dif- 
ieren t  parts  of  their  bolk  \  or  they  3  re 
fuch  whofe  gravkíes  ín  difTevent  parts  are 
not  proportionable  to  the  bulks  thereof: 
vhereas  bodies  equally  denfe  or  folid  in 
every  pan,  or  whofe  gravity  is  propor- 
tionable to  their  buik,  are  faid  to  be 
homogéneo  us* 

Retero c en e otf s  ljght,  is,  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  faid  to  be  that  whicíi  con- 
fiíh  of  rays  of  dífferent  degrees  of  re- 
íiangibility  ¡  thus  the  cornmon  Iight  of 
ihe  fun  or  clouds  is  heterogeneous  $  be- 
a  mixture  of  all  forts  offáysi 

Heterogeneous  NOUNs,one of thethree 
varíations  in  irregular  nouns  ¡  or  fuch  as 
are  of  onegender  in  the  Angular  number, 
and  of  another  jn  the  pin  ra  I ,  as  boc 
milito,  bi  c&lu  Heterogéneos,  under 
which  are  comprehended,  mixed  nouns, 
^ré  líx  foldj    i,  Thofe  which  are  of  the 


mafcüline  gendér  in  tW  fírigufár  nuhr- 
ber,  and  neutér  iri  ihepItiraT  as  hit\ár~ 
íaruí,  hác  tártara.  a.  Thofe  which 
ave  mafculíne  in  the  fingolar  number,  but 
mafculíne  slnd  neutér  in  the  plirraT,  aü 
ÍhcÍgcíís,  bi  íoci,  &  h&c  loca,  3.  Suchas 
are  feroininc  in  the  ílngularnumberj  but 
neuter  in  the  plural t  h#c  carhafiú,  ¿f 
b&c  earhcfa .  4,  Such  nouns  as  are  nen- 
ter  in  the  fin  gu  1  art  rvu  niber,  bo  t  ni  a  fe  n  - 
line  in  the  plural,  as  ¡m  c&fuífi,  bi  c&lh 

5,  Such  as  are  neúter  Ní  the  (angular*  but¡ 
netitcr  and  mafcultne  in  the  plural,  a? 
hot  rafirttm  \  hi  rajlrjy  &  h$c  rhftra\  and,, 

6.  Such  as  a*e  neuter  in  the  Ungular,  buc 
femininc  in  the  plural  number,  as  boc 
fpuhiWj  bar  epul&i 

Heteb-Ogen eo us  Numbers,  mixed num- 
bers  con  fifi  i  ng  of  integers  and  fraclíonsp 
See  Integeh  and  Ff.actíOn, 

Hete  rogé  negus  qi/antities,  are  thofe 
which  are  of  fuch  différení:  kinds,  as  that 
one  of  thcm  tskcn  any  nnrnber  of  times, 
never  équals  or  excéeds  the  oih^r, 

Heterocenlous  surds,  are  fuch  as  ha  ve 
differeiit  radical  figns,  as  \f  aas  bb¿ 
V  9>  1/  See  Surtí, 

If  the  ir,díces  of  the  powers  of  the  he- 
terogéneos furds  be  divided  by  thetr 
g  rea  te  ft  c  o  m  m  o  n  d  i  v  \  for,  a  n  ¡  i  1  h  e  q  uo- 
rients  he  lee  unde r  the  divídenos  5  and 
thofe  indicas  be  muhiplíed  crofswife  by 
e9ch  others  quotients %  and  befo  re  the 
producís  be  fet  the  cornmon  radical  figrt 
\/>  witb  íts  proper  índex;  and  if  the 
pawers  of  the  given  roots  be  in  volved 
altérnate!}^  according  to  the  índex  of 
each  others  quotientj  and  the  cornmon 
radical  fign  be  prefixed  before  thofe  pro- 
duclsj  then  wilí  thofe  two  furds  be  re- 
duced  to  others,  having  but  one  cornmon 
radical  hgn*  As  lo  reduce 
y  na  and  \f  bb 

v  y  bb  y  aaaa 
HETEROPYR-ffi,  in  natural  ,  hiftory,  a 
gen  us  of  fofhls,  of  the  el  ais  of  the  fide- 
rochita,  compofed  of  various  cru  Its,  fur- 
rounding  a  nucleus  of  a  diSVrent  .ftib- 
ftance  from  themfelves,  and  oíren  loe  fe 
and  rattlíng  ín  them.    See  the  anide 

Si  DE  RO  CHITA. 

Of  this  gen us  Dr.  Hilí  reckons  feven  fpe* 
cíes,  1*  The  hard  heteropy ra,  with 
brown  and  purpliíh  cru  Its,  anda  whitUi 
green  núcleos,  being  a  very  beauiiínl 
foflil  of  a  fmooth  equaf  texture,  coníi* 
derably  compacl  and  clofe,  generally  de- 
tenninate  and  regular  in  íhape  and  fee, 

in 
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Jn  form  of  oblong  oval  figure,  and 
aboiit  an  inch  in  lengrh,  and  balf  an 
jnch  in  di  a  meter,  7*  The  rough  pur- 
plifh  hetevopyra,  containing  a  large  nu* 
el  eus  of  a  very  Hght  earth*  3.  Tbe 
mifhapen  heitropyraj.  with  ferrugineous, 
red,  and  dufky,  yeIJow  cruíb,  and  a 
greeniíhj  whitenucieus,  4.  Tbe  yellow, 
brown,  and  btack  crufted  heteropyra, 
■wirb  a  whifííli  nucleus,  being  about  foui* 
inche$  in  length,  and  three  in  brea  Ith, 
and  rwo  and  a  half  in  thfckncf>3  of  an 
oblong  form,  a  dolé  campa  &  texrüre, 
and  vay  heavy.  5,  The  vellow,  fer> 
lügineoiiSj  and  purplífnrcruftad  lieíero- 
pyra,  with  a  palé  vellow  nucIeuSj  from 
four  tu  twelve  taches  ta  length,  and 
about tbe third  ofits  length  ib  breadtb, 
and  nearly  the  fame  ¡n  thickneís*  6.  The 
coarte,  yellow,  and, 'brown  hfcteropyra, 
with  a  brovvniíh  yelSow  nudeus  of  an  or- 
bicular form,  smd  between  o¡ie  and  two 
inches  in  íl  i  a  meter.  7,  The  coarfe  he- 
tero  py  ra,  wirh  brown,  black,  and  ora  n  ge- 
colou  red  cruftsj  and  a  yeMow  núcleos, 
being  of  an  oblong  form,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  ln  lengtb. 
HETEROSGU,  in  geo'graphy,  a  term  of 
relation  denotíng  indi  inhabítants  of  ibe 
earth  as  ha  ve  theit  flvadows  falling  but 
ofíe  way,  as  tlioíe  who  live  betwcfn  tbe 
tropíós  and  polar  eircíes,  wbofe  íhadows 
at  noon,  ín  noilh  latitisde,  are  always  to 
the  nonhward  \  and  in  fotuh  Jatitude,  to 
tbe  fouihward. 

Thüs  we  who  inhabit  the  rtorrhern  tem- 
pérate zc,ne,  are  heterofeü  with  regard 
fo  thofe  wh o  inhabit  Lhe  fouthern  tem- 
pérate zone,  and  ihey  are  hétefofeü  with 
refpéá  t  o  u  s .  He  n  c  e  i  t  fo  1 1  o  w  s  ¿  í  h  a  r  on  1  y 
tbe  tab  abita  nts  of  the  two  températe 
iones  are  heterofdi,  rhough  in  reaiity 
there  ís  always  one  part  oí  the  torrid 
&one  whofe  inhabitants  are  hfeterofcii  wim 
refpeél  to  thofe  of  the  refl,  and  with  re- 
gard to  thofe  of  one  oí  [be  températe 
2one5j  except  at  the  time  of  the  foiftke* 
and  cven  at  t  bis  time  al!  of  the  torrid  zone 
are  heterofeü  with  regard  to  thofe  ofone 
of  the  températe  Eones  -7  but  as  the  p sople 
of  the  torrid  zone  ha  ve  their  íhadowsnow 
on  fbis,  and  vhen  on  tbat  ííde,  they  are 
calíed  ampbífcii.  See  Amphiscii. 
HETEROUSIANS,  a  ñame  competed  of 
aTEp:ef  othsr,  and  ucU,  fubílance,  being 
given  to  a  fecl  of  Arians,  who  d id  not 
bdieve  ibatthé  fon  of  God  was  of  a  fub- 
H  rmee  I  ike  to  tbat  of  the  father5  wbich  was 
fhe  opinión  of  anotber  branch  oí  the  ArU 
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ans*  who  were  from  thence  cailed  heitiO" 


ouíians  j  but  tbat  he  was  of  annther  Mi 
ñancet  dcfFerent  from  that  ofthctafc 
HEUCHERA,  in  botany,  a  genuí.of  ihe 
peinandna-dígynla  dais  of  platas,  ^ 
eorolJa  wheieof  confifts  of  five  pchU  in- 
ferted  into  the  edge  of  the  cup^  they  are 
of  tbe  length  of  the  cup,  and  of  an 
o  v  a  to  - 1  i  nea  r  ñ  gu  re :  t  h  e  fi  ui  t  i  s  a  n  ovalo 
acuminated  capfule,  femibifid,  terminau 
ing  in  two  re  flex  poin  Es  s  and  con  tai  ni  ng  two 
cells  ;  the  feeds  are  numerous  and  fnnalj 
HEW  HOLE,  in  ornitbology,  a 
gíven  to  tbe  wood  pecker,  from  its  raa. 
kin^  boles  in  trees. 
HEXÁCHORD,  in  antlent mufic,  acón 
cord  caüed  hy  tbe  modems  a  lixth . 
Guido  divides  bis  fea  le  by  hexachord=a 
and  there  are  fe  ven  contained  in  it,  tlirec 
by  B  qaadro,  two  by  B  noAural,  and  two 
B  moiíe  \  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  tbat  lie 
divided  bis  fcale  into  íix  column^  k 
whicb  he  difpofód  the  hexachords,  Se¿ 
the  anide  GamuT, 
The  bexachord  ís  two-fold,  ^reater  and 
lefs,  The  greater  hexachord  is  compQfd 
of  two  greater  tone?,  and  two  Jefe,  an¿} 
one  greater  femitone,  vvhicb  mr¡ke  five 
intervals.  Tbe  lefs  hexachord  is  ¿Wo 
greater  to^es,  one  leíler,  and  two  greit 
er  femitones.  See  Tone,  &c. 
HEXAEDRON,  or  Hexahédron.  S« 

the  article  Hexahedron. 
HEXÍEDROSTYLA,  in  natural  hiñ^, 
a  genus  of  foflíls  coníifting  of  cjyítalii- 
Form  columnar  fpars,  terminated  at  \hl¡ 
(uípjmit  by  a  pyramid,  but  pdheritjg  ir- 
regnlarly  ío  fbme  other  body  at  M 
baíe»  See  the  article  Spar, 
There  are  thtee  fpecies  of  this  gemts  ¡f 
foflils.  1*  Tbe  fien  de  r  hexaedroíiyJiii:, 
v/itb  a  long  pyramid,  being  Ib  puré í¡á 
.clear  a  fpar,  and  fo  mucb  of  the  oidE* 
nary  figure  of  tbe  h  ex  angular  cryfti!¿ 
tbat  there  i 5  no  dojttbt  but  it  has  ofea 
bsen  miílakcn  for  cryftal :  its  moft  fe' 
quent  fize  is  nearly  two  inches  ín  lengLbj 
and  a  third  of  an  incb  in  tli ¡cknefs>  íi 
pyraniid  bein^  abont  one  ftrarjth  of  rtu 
lengtlu  The  hexaedroftyhjm,  m 
a  long  irregular  pyramidj  being  oh 
moderately  eqna?,  but  fomewhat  coú  M 
and  ímpure  textnrei  and  fobjecl  tofp^  B 
of  various  earth  $  and  míneraJs,  ar-ilofao 
ío  alte  red  by  tbem,  as  not  to  be  knm 
but  hy  i ts  figure,  wbich  ít  ever  keíps  íí- 
guiar ly  to :  ít  is  natura liy  of  a  d«ftj 
whíte,  but  modera  tely  tranfparentr  oorv 
ílderably  heavy,  and  very  foft.  3.  W 
Iiexsedroflylum,  with  a  very  fhojt  pp? 
mid,  being  ufually  of  a  very  purej  m 
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gJlcí  fine  textujie,  but  fometimes  fo  de- 
bsifttl  by  earthy  ad mixture?,  that  H  be- 
comes  very  coarfe,  and  frequemly  fpotted, 
flaiVed  and  blemlfiied  ¡  i'c  is  of  vanous 
£Á  but  about  an  inch  «md  a  halfis  hs 
moft  frequent  length,  and  with  that  the 
ulLi;  I  proportion  is  about  half  an  indi  in 
tliitoefá,  and  the  pyramid  íeldom  takes 
up  more  tban  one  eighth  of  the  lengih. 
HESAGOH,  mgeometry»  a  figure  of  fix 
fidesand  angles  ;  andif  thefe  fides  and 
¡ingles  be  equal,  it  is  called  a  regular 
liexagoti. 

The  fule  of  every  regular  hexagon,  m- 
fciíbed  1  si  a  cirde,  is  equal  in  tength  to 
ihe  radiua  of  that  rirde.  Henee,  it  ís 
eafri  by  layíng  off  the  radius  íix  times 
"upon  the  circúiuierénee,  to  inferí  be  a  ti 
Jiexagon  in  a  ciircJe, 

To  deferibe  a  regulan  hexa^on  on  a  gíven 
ridit  líne  A  B  (píate  CXXÍX.  ñ¿.  p) 
rj raw an  rqu il a te ral  triangle  A  C  13,  and 
the  vértex  C  wil!  be  tbe  ceuler  oí  a  cír^Je 
whkh  will  circumJbibe  the  bexagon  re- 
qúíred  ABD  EFG. 

'  As  i  is  to  1.67a,  ib  is  the  fquare  of  the 
ftde  ofany  regular  hexagon  lo  the  área 
tliereof,  nearly. 

Ha  AGON,  in  fortificaron,  Ís  a  place  de- 
fended by  fk  baífions. 

HEXAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  ore  of 
the  five  piafóme  boáies3  or  regular  folids  j 
being  the  fame  with  a  cube,    See  Cube. 

KEXAMETER,  cánnen  hexameirum^  íq 
antient  poetry,  a  kínd  of  ver  fe  eoniift:- 
iagof  íix  feet  \  the  firít  four  of  which 
may  he  indifferently,  either  fpbndees  or 
daÉtyís ¡  the  ftfth  is  generally  a  da&yl, 
and  the  fixth  always  a  fpondee,  Such  is 
the  foJlowing  ver  fe  of  tjorace  s 

1*3        4        5  <> 

Aiüp-Q\dejje  w)ht¡nt9  aui  \  dde\8are  po\elat 
ür  this  one  of  Homer  : 
j       a         3       4        5  ;  6 

Sometí  mes  mdeed,  a  ¿pandee  coníri tutes 
the  fifth  foot  3  wbence  fucb  he^a  meter 
verfes  are  called  fpondaic  ¿  as  in  thís  of 
VirgiL 

l         a         3  4.5 

Oí?  Bt\un;  fabo  I  /&r  ma\gnum  Jgcuís\ in  ere-  j 
6 

Epíc  poemSj  as  the  Illad,  .¿Eneíd, 
caafdt  wholly   of   hexa  meter   ver  fes  j 
whereas  elegies  and  epiftles  conllffc  uftial- 
ly  of  hexa  meter  and  p  en  ta  meter  ve  ríes, 
Üjeniáfely, 

Such  hexameter  verfes  pleafe  maft,  where- 
jn  daflyls  and  fpondees  follow  eacfr 
3 
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otber  in  an  altérnate  order  ;  and  next  ta 
tile  fe,  fucb  as  abound  moft  with  daílyls, 
as  : 

I         ■*         3  4  5 

¿Mí/írí  [  jü^f  <úél\Um  cala\mo  per\  nnfit  a- i 
6 

Adfpkis\  ut  vem\ant  &d\candiúa\lecla 

htmb&*  i 

HEXANDRIAj  ín  hotany,  a  claft  of 
plants,  the  ilxth  in  order  j  comprebend- 
ing  all  thoíc  planta  which  ha  ve  herma- 
pbiodite  ñowers,  and  íix  ftamína  in 
each*  See  Flov/er  and  St amina, 
To  ibis  cíafs  belong  the  narciíTuSj  garlíc, 
dafFodíl,  lijjy,  Be 

HEXAPLA,  in  church  hiflory,  a  "wotlc 
pubbíbed  by  Origin,  contatning  a  part 
té  tbe  Oíd  Teftament  in  the  original 
liebre w,  with  fe v eral  veríions  of  it  in 
ílx  coliHiins  j  frorn  wbence  ít  was  called 
hexapla,  or  the  fixvfold  edition, 

HEX AP YR AMI DE Ss  in  natural  hiflory» 
a  genns  of  fpars  formed  into  pyramids^ 
coinpofed  of  ííx  íides  or  plañe?,  ailixed 
to  no  cúluran,  btitadbering  to  fome  folid 
body  by  tbe  bafes  of  their  pyramids*  See 
the  articíe  Spar. 

HEXASTYLEj  ín  arehíteaure,  a  build- 
ing  with  fix  columna  ín  front, 

HEXHAM,  a  market  town  of  Northum* 
berland,  ñxteen  raíles  méñ  of  New- 
cafrle, 

HJSYDON,  a  borough  town  In  Yorkfhfre, 
thirty-feven  miles  íbuth-eaft  of  York, 
and  fix  miles  weft  of  HuU.  It  fends  twt> 
members  to  parliament. 

HEYLTNGENSTATj  a  town  of  Ger- 
mán y  in  tbe  cirele  of  Upper  Saxony ; 
ñibjeql  to  the  eleflor  of  Meníz  1  eaft 
lou^  10o,  nortb  lat.  jip 

HEYLSHEMj  a  town  of  the  Auftrían 
Netherlarid?,  in  the  provinee  of  Brabanf , 
iitaated  five  miles  fouth  of  Tirlemont ; 
eaít  long.  40  55',  north  lat.  50*  5^, 

HEYRS,  in  huíbandry,  young  timber- 
trees  uñí  a  11  y  Jefe  for  ílai^dardí,  in  tbe 
íelling  of  woods  Or  copfes. 

HKYTSBURY  a  borough  town  of  Wijf. 
míre5  fotirteen  miles  north-wdt  of  Sa- 
liíbury,  fends  two  members  to  parí  i  a 
mentt 

HI^NA,  orHY^NA^Ín  zoology*  See 
tbe  article  HyíENa.. 

HIATICULAj  the  se  a-lar  k}  In  ornw 
thológy,  a  Ipecíes  of  charadrius,  with  a 
black  írontf  and  a  white  line  on  Ít*  See 
the  artide  Charadíuus. 
It  ís  a  very  pretty  birdj  about  the  fize  of 
the  cpmmtm  l^rk^  or  a  little  larger-  The 
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npper  part  of  íts  body  ¡s  grey,  and  the 

HIATIÍS,  properly  fignifies  an  openíng, 
chafm,  oi'  gap  \  but  it  k  partícularly  ap- 
plied  to  thqle  verles,  where  one  word 
e'ríds  with  a  vowel,  and  tbe  foHowing 
word  begins  with  one,  and  thereby  oc- 
cafioti  the  momh  to  be  more  opened,  and 
tbe  found  lo  be  very  harfh. 
Tbe  tertn  hiatus  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeakíng 
of  manuícrjptsj:  to  denote  their  defefts, 
or  the  parts  tbat  ha  ve  been  lolt  or  effaced. 

HIEISCÜS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tbe  mo- 
nadeíphia  poliandria  elafs  of  plants,  the 
eoroüa  whereof  conÉiíls  of  five  petáis,  ver- 
tical t y  cordat ed,  having  one  prominence 
■of  the  apex  grealer  than  the  otlier,  and 
coalefeing  at  tbe  bafe  :  the  fruitisround- 
síh,  and  contains  five  cells  :  the  feedsare 
kidney-íhaped. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  this  plant  are  ¡n 
englifh  ealled  the  tfñnefe-rofe,  tbe  abel- 
rnofch,  the  bladder  alcea,  and  the  gúm- 
Jeaved-ketmia. 

The  feeds  of  the  abelimoích  were  once 
kept  in  our  íliops,  as  a  provoca  ti  ve  and 
cordial  5  but  they  are  now  out  of  ufe. 
HICUP,  or  Hiccough,  ín  medicine,  a 
ípafmodic  affeclion  of  the  ítomach  and 
di^phragm,  arifmg  from  any  thing  tbat 
mitates  and  velü cates  their  nervous  coats. 
Wben  it  procoeds  from  a  ílight  error  in 
díct,  ít  will  faon  end  fpontaneoully,  or 
by  drinking  any  thing  which  di  tutes  the 
acrid  matter  j  but  it  is  fometímes  of  a 
m  ore  o1  a  r¡  gemí  *  ki  n  d ,  and  m  a  y  pro  ceed 
from  a  hurt  of  tbe  ilomach,  poiíon;  an 
infiimmation  of  the  ftomacb,  inteftines, 
diaphragm,  bladdér,  or  the  red  of  the 
vifceva,  Sametlmes,  immediately  before 
death,  Ít  may  proceed  from  ganaren  es 
of  the  outward  parís.  In  actué  fevers, 
and  chíefty  the  malignan^  it  is  often 

Wben  ít  happsns  ín  oíd  or  weak  people 
fLom  a  p!entií\íl  meal,  efpedaíly  from 
liard  and  fiatulent  aliment,  01  from  dnnk- 
irt^  cold  liquoi's3  a  draught  of  generóos 
wine,  oí'  a  dram  of  any  fpuítuous  liquor, 
will  generally  take  it  away.  Stomachic 
powders  mixed  with  peí  u  vían  bark,  and 
laken  in  generoüs  wine,  are  alfo  pro  At- 
able. When  it  proceed s  from  acíd  hu- 
mo urs  in  tbe  ítomach,  abforbent  and  al- 
kaline  medicines  are  good>  If  it  pro- 
ceed? from  an  acnte  fe  ver,  or  an  inflam- 
maüon  of  the  Itomach,  it  is  a  dangerous 
difeftfe:  however,  dulcífied  ípint  of  nitre, 
joined  to  an  akxipharmic,  and  given  of- 
ico,    proper  j  ora  dram  of  diafeordium 


gtven 
cu  re. 


n  the  cvcning,  may  ^rfom 
If  it  proceeds  from  a  gangrena 
or  mortiricption,  it  is  generslly  incnrable- 
butperuvian  bark,  with  medicines  agai¿B 
inteinal  inflammations,  are  moft  jtkdv 
to  fucceed.  If  it  is  caufed  hy  .^fj 
plenty  of  milk  muft  be  taken  wnh  oil  1 
Fnller  declatesj  that  he  does  not  knowa 
better  medicine  tban  the  julep  of  muík 
and.  Alten  fays,  tbat  this  affords»  one 
would  al  moft  tkink,  fupernatural  aílilU 
ancef 

HICKWALL,  or  Wjtwall,  in  orm- 
thology,  ñames  ufed  in  feveral  párts  oí 
the  kingdom  for  the  leííer  bbck  and  *vHtt 
woodpecker,  with  the  three  lateral  W 
feathers  óf  tbe  taü  varlegated  at  the  fon, 
It  is  a  fmaü  bird,  hardly  wcíghin^  more 
iban  an  ounce*  See  the  aniciea  Pjcus 
and  Woodpecker 

HIDAGEj  ín  law-books,  an  exlraorít- 
nary  tax  antiently  paid  to  the  kmg  fj¡¿ 
every  bidé  of  land,  Sometime^  indtó, 
it  is  uíed  for  bein^  quit  of  this  fax. 

HIDEj  tbe  íkín  of  bealte,  but  particularfy 
appbed  to  thofe  of  large  catt!eT  as  bul- 
lockSj  cowsj  horfeSj  Sce  the  ariícSe 

Skin, 

Hides  are  eltber  raw  or  green,  juft  21 
taken  off  the  carcaíe ;  íklted  or  Aafoned 
with  falt,  altim,  and  fah-pehe^  to  pre« 
vent  their  fpoiling  j  or  curried  índ  tan- 
ed,  See  the  article  CurryknCj  T ak- 
ning,  &e< 

Hides  make  a  confide rabie  article  efeom- 
mercej  being  Í'ubje6l  to  the  foílowín^ 
dutíes  and  drawbackSj  on  ioipoifajíoii, 
and  when  exported  again,  BufF-hidü  1 
pay  each  3  s.  9T%°ód.  and  draw  kd 
3  s.  6.7^ and  befides  pay  fef  gvísj 
pound   weight   7  d.   and   draw  hset 

4 — ^d,    Cow  or  horfe- hides  in  tbe  luir,  | 

pay  each  7- — '¿J  and  draw  bark  6™J| 
r  '         'ioo  2  kp 

ditto  tanned,  pay  each  %  s,  i¡ÜMi 
g,  í  100 

back  %  s.  x-^d*  and  for  every  pound 

100  T 
weight  3t^°-d.  draw  toekalild.  CM 
100 

hides  of  Barbary  and  Mu  ico  v y  pay 

7         draw  back  ó4-^d,    And  te&te 

100  100 
if  drefíed  in  olí,  for  every  pound  *ág* 

if  tanneifj  ib 
33ÍI 


7  d«  draw  back  4^— ¿d» 
100 

potmd  weight  3  /^0d*  draw  back  3^ 
if  fawedj  the  Iiíde  3  s-  6  cK  draw  bal 
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and  befides  if  di 


*s.  4  a* 

draw  back  ie—  d 

IOO 

ed  in  oil,  for  every  pound  weight  ?d, 

draw  back  4— ií  tanned,  for  each 
loo  3lx 

pwwd  3/Ad-  dravv  baclt  a7^ d*  íf 

iawed,  for  each  hide  5  s.  á  d,  draw  back 
2  %  4-d,  Hides  of  borles,  mares  and  geld- 
ingSj  Pay  f"ar  "'«T  °^  tíi€Ír  va J ue 
upon-oath  4^  9rUd-  diavV  back  **' 
1 J A.  d.  and  bebdes  for  every  hiele,  2  s. 


draw  back  I  s.  4d.  Lofhhidespay  each 
i s.  to-£ ~ d -  draw  back  1  3,  9  —  d,  and 

draw 

Red  or  Mufcovy  hides 
pay 


í  2  ^  rí . 


Mides  for  every  pound  weight,  7  d 

back  4- — d 
100 

Unned,  coloured,  or  uncolotired, 
cacti  es,  j^d.draw  back  i  s 
and  bííídes  for  every  pound  weight,  3  d 
draw  back  2,  d.  All  other  hides,  and 
píeces  of  hides,  not  above  partkuIarJy 
charged,  p^y  for  every  %o  S,  valué  upan 

oath»  4*-  'Kód'  draw  buck  4*-  3TVcd- 
aud  i  f  t  án  n  e  d  a  for  e  ve  ry  pou  nd  weight, 

if  dreífed  ín 

draw  back 


3  í  a 

draw  back  2—  d, 

oilj  for  each  pound  7^ 
66  — 

4— ?d.  and  if  uwed,  each  hide  pays 
100 

35*  6 d*  and  draws  back  is,  4  d, 
For  che  duty  on  hritiíh  hides,  tanned* 
®c>  See  the  arricies  Excise,  Leather, 
Parchment,  ©V.  ■ 

Hides  and  caSvea-fkins,  tarmed  in  Great 
Britaín,  draw  back,  uppn  due  exporta- 
tíon,  two  ihird  parrs  cf  tbe  dmies  ori- 
ginal t  y  patd  for  tbem  \  and  befides  a-far- 
thir  alipwance  of  one  penny  for  every 
pound  weight  of  íkin  fo  dreífed,  there  is 
a  draw. back  of  r  j-d.  for  every  pound 
weight  manufactured  into  boots,  íhoes, 
gloves, 

HiDj;  of  tandy  was  fuch  a  quantity  of  land 
as  might  be  plowed  with  one  pjough 
with  i  n  tfae  compafs  of  a  year,  or  fo  rnuch 
as  wonld  maintaÍD  a  fairñly  i  fome  cali  it 
íinty,  Ib  me  cígbíy,  and  íbme  an  hun^ 
tlred  acres, 

The  distribución  of  thís  kíngdom  by 
hides  of  land  is  veiy  an hent,  meotion 
l^ingmade  of  ít  ín  tbe  laws  qi  kíng 
ína,  Htnry  Tt  ha.d  tbreeJ  flñilings  for 
every  hide  of  land,  in  order  19  raift  g 


dowry  for  bis  daughter  :  ibis  fax  wa^ 
caíled  bldage» 
Hide-BOutíD,  amone:  fai  riei  ?:  a  diilemper 
in  horfes  wben  1  he  íkin  i\  fes  fo  fáft  to 
iho  back  and  ribs,  tííat  CÍi¿  hiñd  can  not* 
feparate  Ihe  one  from  the  o  h  t  wíthout 
grear  difficuliy  :  his  body  íi  ¿t  ihe  íáme 
time  learij  bis  back-bones  ftaiid  u¡>}  bis 
guts  are  for  tbe  moft  pnrt  dcfi;ítnÍ:  in 
íHoifturé,  and  his  dtrng  dry  aiuí  inore 
offeníive  than  common. 
If  a  borfe  become  lüdé-bound  by  ha  id 
ridíng  and  ¡)1  keep¡ngy  he  may  be  cu  red 
by  good  keeping,  If  it  be  tbe  eff-cl  o£ 
a  fe  ver,  or  íbme  qtbír  difeaiej  if  ijiat  he 
cured  which  ís  tbe  caufe?  tbe  efFrcl  wili 
ceafe  :  but  if  be  has  no  fever  upón  him, 
and  he  U  bíde-bound  only  frorn  lowbefs 
of  lilood  and  fpirits,  give  hím  boíled 
barley,  wh  i  te- water,  or  tbe  fjke,  and 
wben  hís  fleíh  is  raífed,  barden  ¡t  wiih 
good  oaLs,  beansj   and  modérate  ¿s.- 

HIDEL,  ín  oldlaw-books,  denotes  a  fanc* 
tnary  or  place  of  protecrúm. 

HÍDROTlCS7  Ín  medicine,  tbe  fame  wíth 
fudoriii.es.    See  Sudorifíc. 

HIERACIÜM,  hawkw.eed,  m  botan  y, 
a  genus  of  the  fyngendla-polygamja- 
sequalis  clafs  of  plañís,  tbe  corr pound 
fiower  of  which  is  imbricated  and  uni- 
form,  confifting  of  a  great  number  of 
eqtial,  hevmaphrodíte  corollnlaej  which 
aré  linear,  truncated,  and  qusnquedentat- 
ed  :  ibe  framina  are  five  very  íliart  capiU 
laiy  fílame  ti  ts  :  the  feeds  areíbhtary,  ob- 
iulety  qtiadi agonal,  and  winged  with 
dowñ.  See  píate  CXXXL  figt  3  . 
Tbe  lea  ves  of  chis  plant  are  eíleemed 
cooling,  and  good  in  ínrlamiuadon^ 
They  Jikewife  fti  engiben  the  fight, 

HIERACITESj  hieraátm^  in  church-hif* 
tory,  chrilfiati  he  retí  es  in  tbe  tbird  cen* 
lury,  fo  cailed  from  their  leader  Hiera*, 
a  pbilofopher  of  Egypt;  who  taught  tbat 
Melchifedec  was  the  holy  ghoft,  denied 
the  refurreclíon,  and  condemned  mar- 
ña  ge  ;  be  ükewiíe  held,  tbist  no  one 
could  be  íaved  who  died  befo  re  he  arrired 
at  years  of  difcfetion»  Tbe  difcipies  of 
Híerax  taugbt  that  tbe  word,  or  Ion  of 
God,  was  contain^d  in  tbe  father,  a 
little  vefíeí  is  contaíned  ín  a  gres  1  one 
from  wben  te  they  k^d  tbe  ñame  meta  - 
gimonhts,  from  tbe  f^rttk  word  p¿j?*yyim 
juw©-,  w|iich  fignifies  contar r.jd  in  a 
v^íTelp 

HIERA  PTCRAj  ín  phapmacy,  a  pow^éi? 
prepared  in  tlie  fglfqsving  manfi^  :  Es^e 
9  X 
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of  thegum  extra  £kd  from  facofríne  alpes, 
one  pound  j  of  winter's  bark,  foealled, 
tbree  ou rices  ;  powder  them  feparately, 
and  then  mix  them. 

*$fecies  of  Hiera  pigra,  according  to 
Quincy,  is 'made  tbus ;  Ea&e  of  ciona- 
mon,  zedoary,  aíarum,  the  JeíTer  caída- 
mora  feeds3  and  faffi  on,of each  fix  drams  5 
cpchítléalj  a  fmiple \  of  the  beít  aloe?, 
twejve  oWces;  and  let  them  all  be  made 
inro  a  powder  togciher. 

iS;wp/¿'  Hiera  picra,  is  made  by  mixing 
tile  fpices  of  hiera  píe  1  a  with  defpumated 
honey,  or  fyiup  of  violets,  into  an  elec- 
tuary, 

TináurB  fl/HlERA?lCRAf  í  s  m  a  de  thu s ; 
take  of  the  fpecies  of  hiera  pitra,  ene 
ounce;  pf' white-wiñe,  one  pound  ¡  di- 
geft  and  then  ftrain  ofTihe  riñe  iiqúor* 
It  may  be  made  ín  the  farne  nianner  with 
a  fr^nch  fpírjf. 

This  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  b  eco  me  a 
gond  alteraiit.  It  ís  geríejálly  given  over 
jiight  /rom  two  to  three  oünces  j  and 
fometimes  only  one  fpoonful  at  nigh í, 
and  it  produces  excellent  effecls  i  11  a  ca- 
chexy,  chlorofis,  and  obíli  uílíons  of  the 
menfes. 

HIERARCHV,  among  divines,  denofes 
the  fíibordinarion  of  angels,  See  the  ar- 
ricie Angel, 

Some  of  the  rabbjns  reckon  four,  othe  rs 
ten,  orders  or  ranks  of  angejs  9  and  give 
them  dsfferent  ñames,  according  io  thesr 
diffcrent  degrees  of  povver  and  kn¿w- 
Jedge.  Dionyfius  the  areopsgite,  the  je- 
fnit  Celert,  and  many  others,  have  gone 
fo  far  as  to  fettle  a  kind  of  ceremonial 
or  rule  far  the  precedeney  of  angela  as 
fcraphi  m ,  c  be  r  u  bi  m ,  |b  r  o  n  es }  d  o  m  i  n  i  on  $ , 
urmeipalities,  &c, 
Hierarch y  líkewífe  denotes  the  fufoordí- 
nation  of  the  el  erg  y,  eccU  Jlüñical  poliiy,. 
or  the  corjftiiuifon  and  govern  ment  of  the 
chriílian  church,  coníiriercd  asa  fociety, 
The  na  ture  of  ibis  poluy  will  be  beít  un» 
derftood,  by  lr?okÍng  back  ta  the  con IK- 
tuiion  of  the  antient  chnftian  churcb  -r 
which,  as  a  fociety,  confífted  of  fe  ve  ral 
orders  of  men,  *vi%*  vy^^,  ^  and 
^tí^uévcí  j  that  ís,  1  ulers,  believers,  and 
'  catechúmens. 

Under  the  rulers  are  comprehended  the 
whole  body  of  the  el  erg  y  3  <viz,  bifliops, 
príefts,  and  oWcms.  See  the  arfeiqles 
BlSHOl  j  Fríest,  &c. 
The  believers  were  perfecl  chriftlans,  and 
the  cateciuimens  imperfeér^  Ste  the  arv 
tic]  es  Ch  1  $  t  1  ata  s  and  C a  t  t  c  h  u>i  e  n[  . 
It  has  been  pretendecíj  íays  Brougbton, 
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that  the  bifhops  and  preíbytera  were  thí 
farñe,  whích  opinión  has  given  rife  taifa 
prefbytenans.  Sce  Presbyterian¡ 
Tiie  bífhops,  preíl>yters,  and  deaco^ 
theréfove,  according  to  hím,  conEl¡iuEed 
the  rhree  fuperíor  orders  of  the  cÍÉrgv- 
beíides  whom  there  were  fe  ve  i  al  t  ra  I  tí  i  o-r 
orders,  as  lubdeacons,  acoluthiib,  ckoí, 
clíh,  readers,  íloor-keepen,  finger^  ca- 
tecbift?,  ftewards,  &c,  See  the  artide 
AcOLUTítlj  &c. 

All  thftfe  oí  d trs  of  the  cTergy,  continúes 
i  he  fame  aviEbor,  were  appointcd  to  \htw 
fe v c  ra [  o ffices  i  n  the  c b  tire h ,  by  dAmn n 
forms  of  ccjní'ecration  or  órdjnation'j  añil 
had  their  refpeflive  prívileges,  xmmvul 
ties,  and  revenues  :  and  by  means of  tliíj 
gradation  and  fubordínatíon  in  tlieliier- 
archy,  the  worlln'p  and  difcipline  of  tbe 
primilive  eburch  were  kent  up, 
How  fir  the  conílitution  of  our  owti 
chvircbes  agrees  with  or  has  departed  from 
the  plan  of  the  anticnt  hierarch  y,  mas 
be  fe  en  one  g  lance  of  the  eye;  We 
h  a  v  e  th  e  ñ  s  ir  g  é  n  e ra  1  d  i  ft  E  n  Sí  i  o  n  of  bi  II  & 
preíbyters  or  pneíí^and  deaconsl  Amgng 
the  firíl,  we  retain  only  the  diftinfcltwi 
of  archbiílinpíí,  with  the  tille  likewi&oj 
primates  and  bifliops  3  having  no  pa¡T¡*  ¡ 
arxhs  or  cliorepífcopi  s  bnt  as  to  the  in- 
ferior crders  of  the  cEergyj  as  acüíuthütíj  3 
Cafe*  tiicy  are  all  unknown  to  the  churcb 
of  Eagland. 

rrhe  tinity  and  order  of  the  chrtílíiii 
chtirch  were  íeenred  by  lnvs  both  cedí* 
íiaftical  and  civil.  The. ecctefiafttca] la^i 
were,  nitlier  rules  and  orders  made^ 
each  biíliop  for  the  better  regula! ion  oí 
his  partíruLir  dioteíe;^'  pt  laws  made  il 
provincial  (y.npda,  for  the  gov?]  nmífit  d 
all  the  díocEÍes  ufa  provincej  or,  Ea  fl!y3 
laws  refpeíling  the  whole  chviílian  church 
made  in  general  cotincils.  See  Syküei. 
The  civil  laws  of  the  ctiuích,  were  \)t 
edicls  made  from  time  to  time  by  tb 
emptrorfj  eitlier  reílraining  the  powíí 
of  thechurctij  granting  it  new  privilcgeF, 
or  confirming  the  oíd  ;  and  the  bread 
of  thefe  la^vs  were  feverely  puniflied  holu 
by  théchurch  and  fíate. 
HIERES,  a  town  of  Pro  vence  >  in  Friiíd 
fittiated  on  the  Mediterranean,  eiglitmils 
eaiVof  Totiloti  :  eaít  long.  6o  \\  mk 

Hieres  is  alfo  the  ñame  of  feveral  mm\ 
'  íituated  in  the  Mediten  anean,  ncai  ih 

coaít  of  France,  oppofite  to  the  tofft* 

of  Hieres  and  Toulón. 
HIEROGLYPHÍCS,  in  antiquitv,  my^ 

cal  characlers,  or  iymbols,  in  ufe  m^i 
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the  Egypiíans,  atld  [iiat  33  weI'  In  fteír 
.  writings  as  infcriptions  ¿  bting  the  figures 
of  vjríous  animáis,  the  parts  of  human 
bodíes,  and  mechan  íca!  inftrurhents. 
Biit  befides  the  hieroglyphics  ni  comí  non 
ufe  among  ibe.  peo  pie,  tb<?  príefia  had 
certaín  tnyftícal  chára£frers¿  in  whicli 
they  wappcd  up  and  contíealed  their 
doílrfiies  from  the  vulgar*    It  h  laid, 
Álí  [befe  fomethíng  refembled  the  chi- 
nefe  charafter?,  and  that  they  were  the 
inven  lian  of  Hermes*    Sír  Jotín  Mar- 
ilimi  conjetures,  that  the  ufe  of  thefe 
íiier oglj 'pineal  figures  of  animáis,  intro- 
ducid the  ilrange  woríhip  pníd  thern  by 
that  na t ion  ;  for  as  thefe  figures  were 
ttiade  di  o  ice  of>  according  to  the  refpec- 
tive  qnalnies  ofeach  animal,  to  ex  p  re  fe 
tfié  qualrtiesr  and  digníty  of  llie  perfons 
re  prelen  te  ti  by  tbem,  who  were  gene- 
jal  (y  dieir  gods,  princes  and  great  men, 
and  beíng  placed  in  their  temples,  as  (he 
images  oftheir  deitiesj  henee  they  carne 
10  pay  a  fuperftítióus  veneration  to  the 
animáis  themfelves, 

The  meaning  of  a  few  of  the  k  hierogly- 
phics,  hss  been  preferved  b)r  antieht  wi'i^ 
íers.  Thus  we  are  told  they  reprefentea 
the  fu  píeme  deíty  by  a  ferpent  with  the 
\\t\A  of  a  hawk,  The  hawk  ítiéíf  was 
the  híerogJyphic  of  Olii  is  j  the  river- 
tiorff,  ofTyphon;  the  úog3  of  Mer- 
Árjr  ?  the  cat,  ofthe  moon,  or  Diana  ; 
the  beetle3  of  a  couragíous  warrier ;  a 
íiGw-born  child,  of  ihe  rifing  fun  j  and 
the  libe. 

HÍEROGRAMMATISTS/Wf^^f, 
i  t.  boly  legíllers,  were  an  oider  of 
prE&íis  among  the  antient  Egyptians,  wbo 
prefiíled  ovtr  learníng  and  religión. 
They  bad  the  care  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
ano  were  the  expofitors  of  rebgious  doc- 
trines and  opinión?,    They  were  looked 
upoíi  as  a  kind  of  prophets,  and  ir  is  pie- 
tended  that  one  of  tbco  predi fted  to  an 
jgyptian  king,  that  an  ífraeJite,  {mean- 
ing Mofe?)  emínent  for  bis  qttalifka- 
tío  ns  and  a  tch  ie  ve  me  n  ts ,  would  le  (Te  n  and 
deprefs  the  egyptian  monárchy,  They 
were  thonght  to  be  íkiJIed  ín  amuléis  and 
chrms,  in  aítrology  and  augury :  hy 
tliia  rneans  they  had  a  great  fway  in  the 
fgyptian  Tenate  or conneü,  and  were  a  í- 
*ays  at  cnurt  to  aíTiít  the  king  with  their 
ad?ice.   They  were  éjeempted  from  the 
pub!ic  taKéíf  were  efteemed  of  ihehigheít 
qiíility,  and  hore  a  fcepter  like  the  kíng*;  : 
hit  after  the  conqtictt  of  Egypt  hy  the 
Homans^   they  became  very  inconlide- 


rabie,  and  dwindled  into  mere  fortune' 
téílérs.     They  viro  re  a  lineo -coat,  and 
pape r-  ñ\ oes  ?  ihey  ! >  i  t h  ed  t brice  a  day 
and  twice  in  íbe  nigbt  in  cold  water,  and 
in  their  religíous  worfhip  ufed  10  beat 
and  difcipl  ne  íhemielves  very  fevet  1  Jy , 
i  I  í  E R OMÁNCY,  Uf      tei s,  i n  a n  t íq u U 
ty,  that  part  of  divination  which  pre* 
dicled  futnre  events  from  obfervíng  the 
vjHous  thifígs  offered  in  fan  ifice.  See 
DrviN atíon  and  Sacíu fice. 
HIEROMENIA,,  in  antient  chronoto^y, 
a  coririthian  monthj   commoníy  called 
pan  i1  oíos  ;  being  the  íame  with  the  a- 
thenian  boedromion. 
HIERO MNEMON,  tbe  ñame  of  an  offi- 
ce r  in  tbe  greek  chnrcb,  whoíe  priñeípal 
fuhelion  it  was  to  ftand  behind  the  patri- 
arch  at  tbe  facramentíi,  and  other  cere- 
monies  of  the  church,  ánd  to  Hiew  hjin 
ihe  prayers,  pfalms,  &c¿  ín  the  order  in 
which  they  were  to  he  rehearfed.  He 
líkewifé  aííiited  the  patríarch  in  puíting 
on  bis  pontifical  veftments ;  and  afTigned 
iheir  places  to  thoie  wbo  fat  round  bim, 
when  ieated  on  bis  tbrone,    This  office, 
in  this  íatter  refpecl,  was  the  fame  as  that 
of  mailsr  of  the  cerenioníes  to  the  pope* 
"Tbe  hitromnemon  was  commonJy  a 
deacon. 

H1ER0PHAHTES,  in  grecian  antlquíty, 
the  ñame  hy  which  tbe  Athenians  called 
(bofe  pritíís  and  prielleífes  who  were  ap* 
pointed  hy  the  ftate  to  have  the  foperviíál 
of  things  facred,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
íacrifices, 

They  were  obbged  to  the  íiriclerl:  con  tí- 
neney,  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  their 
miniÜry  j  for  which  reafon  they  drank 
decoclions  of  hemluck,  to  extinguiíh  car- 
nul  delires- 

The  cercmonles  of  initiatian,  into  the 
myfteiious  1  ites^of  Ceres,  was  peí  forme  d 
by  the  hieroph  antes  j  who  le  ñames  were 
h^ld  Ín  fuch  vi:neratÍont  that  the  initiared 
were  expíéfsly  forhidden  to  memíon  tbem 
in  the  p re  le  n ce  nf  the  profane, 
IIIKROPHYLAX,  an  oíficer  ín  the  greek 
chu  re  h ,  w ho  w as  g  u a  rdtan  o r  keep er 
of  the  bol  y  utenfib,  veílments,  &c.  an- 
fwering  ro  our  Sacriíta  or  veitsy-keeper,, 
HIERO SCOF Y t   the  fame  with  hiero-. 

maney.  See  Hi^omancv, 
H1GH,  ahusj  a  terrn  of  rektion,  irnporf-  . 
ing  one  thing's  being  íuperior  or  abóve 
an  other  :  tbns  we  fay,  a  higb  mountaín, 
the  higb  -  court  of  parliament,  high  iz- 
lievoj  &c*  See  the  aríicles  Mouutaín, 
ParliamünTj  ®<í 
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High,  in  mu  fie,  is  fometímes  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfe  with  loud,  and  lo  me  ti  mes  in 
the  fame  fejrffi  with  acute. 

Hígh  bearlng  cock^  a  terna  ufed  in  fpeak* 
ing  of  fighting  cocks,  for  one  that  ís 
larpsr  tlian  the  cock  he  fights  with* 

High"-  water,  the  ítate  of  the  tida  when 
higiidr,  or  the  time  juft  befo  re  ¡t  begíns 
to  ebb.    See  the  artícíe  Ti  des. 

Hich  way,  a  free  paffage  for  the  kíng's 
frbje&s,  on  which  account  ít  is  callee!  the 
king^s  high-way,  tboT  thefreehold  of  the 
foil  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or 
the  owner  of  the  land.  Th  o  fe  way  s  t  hnt 
lead  from  one  Lown  to  anotber,  and  fue h 
as  are  drift  or  cartways*  and  are  for  all 
tra  vellera  in  great  róads,  or  that.  com- 
íjjunkate  with  them,  are  high-ways  only ; 
and  as  to  t  lie  ir  reparation,  are  under  the 
care  of  íurveyors. 

By  the  a  &  3  Phil,  &  Mar*  c.  8*  í.t,  is 
enafted,  that  confiables  and  chiirch- 
wardens  of  parlfhesj  callinglhepariíhion- 
crs  together,  íhall  yeaily  elect  two  honeíf. 
perfons  to  be  fprveyürs  of  the  high-ways, 
who  are  thereby  anthorized  to.  order  and 
dircclr.  the  perfons  and  carriages  employed 
ín  amending  them  ;  and  the  perfons  fo 
chofen,  are  to  take  upon  them  the  exe- 
cution  of  the  office,  on  pairv  of  forfeiting 
20  5.  The  fame  Ilatute  has  farther  or- 
dained,  that  ceríain  days  fliall  be  ap- 
pointed  for  workíng  on  the  repaírs  of 
3iigh-ways,  on  which- every  per  fon  hnv- 
íng  a  plough-lanó%  or  keepíng  a  draught 
or  ptoughj  is  to  fend  out  one  cart,  pro- 
vided  with  horfes,  tool^  and  two 
able  n.en  attending  ¿  alTo  dergymen, 
Jceeping  a  coach  and  nortes,  íhall  be 
ebliged  to  fend  out  a  team,  or  íhall  for* 
fz\t  ios.  for  every  defau't  therein  :  artd 
every  houfeholder  or  eoüager  íhall  work 
on  the  faid  day?,  for  (he  amendment  of 
the  high- ways,  under*  the  penalty  of 
1  f,  6  d.  a  day,  leviable  by  diíhefs, 
Where  a  high- way  lies  wítbín  a  parifh, 
ihe  parífh  ís  boimd  to  repair  it,  unlefs 
y  it  appears  that  the  fame  ooght  to  be  re- 
p  ai  red  by  fome  per  ion,  pither  by  rea  fon  of 
tí  mis  e  or  prefcription*  On  oath  rnade,  by 
the  furveyors,  of  funis  expended  in  repair- 
ing  any  hsgh-way3  juflices  of  the  peace 
may  order  them  a  rate  notexceeding  6o\ 
in  the  pound  \  but  money  thns  raifedj 
íhall  not  ex  cu  fe  worktng  on  the  high- 
wayfií  where  the  ftmtte-work  and  labotir 
has  not  been  performed,  %  &  4.  WiL  & 
Mar.  If  a  hígh- way  leading  throngh 
a  fie  Id  ís  out  of  1 ;epaír,  travellers  may 
¡uñify  going  out  of  the  track,  tho^  there 


be  corn  fown  ^  and  in  cafe  a  Ug]i^hy 
is  not  furfitrient,  any  paífenger  maybre^ 
down  the  inclofure,  apd  go  over  the  \%v¡á 
adjoining,  tíll  a  fuftkiem  my  be  madf 
All  manner  of  inj oríes  lo  high  wayg lai 
render  ihem  lefs  commodious  tó.  irawl. 
]ers3  are  deemed  nufances^  íucti  asijav* 
ing  Jogs  of  timber  in  them,  erB$n¿ 
gates,  or  making  hedges  acrofs 
permitting  boughs  of  írttes  to  hangover 
them,  Perfons  negleclm^  to  km 
their  ditche?,  whcreby  the  ways  aréd^n* 
gerous,  after  thirty  days  not  i  ce  given  hy 
the  fúrveyors,  are  Hable  to  the  forFeitare 
of  ód.  for  eveiy  eight  yards  not 
fcoured;  and  not  nnder  aos,  or  exceed- 
ing  5  1.  if  they  permit  foil  to  lie  ín  th 
high  ways.  Geo,  L  c,  5a»  Paíls  with 
inferiptions  ooght  to  be  íh  11  p  by  fubey- 
or&j  where  two  os  more  crafs  r oasis  smttj 
as  a  drreclion  to  travellers  to  the  mit 
market-towns,  oír  the  penalty  of  jgt 
g  Sr  9  VVíl.  ITI,  7  Geo.  1L  ct  5. 

High  way- me  N  3  are  robbers  on  the  high, 
way,  for  the  apprehendíng  and  taking  of 
wboni  a  rewaid  of  40  b  ís  gben  by  Otó 
ftatute  of  4  &  <;  Wil.  &  Mar, 

HTGHAM-FERRERS,  a  boiüiigli  tü¿¿  ¡ 
o f  N o rth a tn p to  11  íhi re,  twelve  miles  norlh- 
eaft  of  Mor t h ampton  :  i t  fen d s  t  mg 
bers  to  parííamenr* 

HIGHNESS,  a  title  gíven  to  priiice?,  B¡. 
fore  king  James  l*  the  kings  of  Engkü 
had  no  other  ti  de  but  that  of  highnsíij 
whích  was  alfo  the  cafe  of  the  kings  of 
Spain  before  Charles  Vp 
At  prefent  all  the  fons  of  crowned  hzk 
are  fliled  royal  highnefR,  as  the  ele£lm 
of  Germany  are  ejecloial  highnefs. 

HIGHWORTH,  or  Hig  woutk,  a  mar- 
ket  town  of  Wiltíhire,  fítuaíeü  ih\\i¡ 
mires  noi  th  of  Saliíbury, 

HUS  TESTIBUS,  a  phrafe  antiently  tii 
ed  in  the  end  of  a  deed,  written  111  Efe 
jTáme  hsnd  with  the  deed  i  upon  whioli 
t  he  w  i  l  n  effe  3  we  re  c  a  1 1  ed ,  the  de  ed  read, 
and  the  ir  ñames  entered*  See  the  anklí 
WiTNEes, 
HéÍs  teftibus  in  fubjecl  deeds,  condmiflt 
ti  II,  and  in,  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 

HILÁRTA,  an  antient  román  felti^l,  uh' 
ferved  on  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of 
April,  or  the  twenty-fifih  day  of  Martii, 
in  honoor  of  the  goddefs  Cybe.u.  It  w)¡ 
fo  called  from  the  various  expreíljons  oí 
joy  and  minh  on  t h is  occalíon,  TJií 
ftatue  of  the  goddefs  was  carned  5n  pff" 
cr ilion  through  the  flreets  of  the  cily. 
The  day  was  fpent  ín  mafquerades  ém 

:  íoitSj  and  every  one  was  pennitted  ta 

apptar  i 
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appean»  what  di%nlfe  lie  pkafed.  The 
befare  the  fe [ti val  was  fpent  id  tears 
at)3  monrning  i  the  realón  of  wbich  was 
probably  thls:  Cybele  reprefcnted  the 
Jawh  whieh¿  at  that  tupa  of  the  vear, 
^ains  to  fcel  the  krndly  warmih  of  the 
fprmg>  and  to  pife  from  winter  to  Ci\m- 
mer^fo  that  this  fu d Jen  tranfmu^riun 
from  forro w  to  joy,  was  an  emhkm  of 
the  vicíflitudü  of  ihe  feafonSj  wbich  fue* 
eeeded  one  apotberli 

HILARODí,  ni  the  antient  mu  fie  and 
noetry,  a  íort  of  poets  among  i  he  Gieeks, 
who  wsnt  abaut'  finging  little  gay  poenas 
or  fongSj  fomewhat  graver  than  the  íonk 
píeces,  accompWíed  with  ib  me  inftru- 
jiient,  Froni  the  ftrecis  th^y  were  at 
¡epgth  introduced  into  ihe  tragedy*  as  the 
pagoclí  were  into  comedy*  The  y  ap- 
pearítl  dreíTed  in  white,  and  were  crown- 
ed  wítb  golb\  At  firft  they  w0re  íhoes, 
Init  afcerwards  they  a ÍTü roed  the  crepida  j 
heing  only  a  fpal  tí  ed  o  ver  with  a  flrap* 

HILMODíAj  npoem  or  com  poli  t  ion  ¡n 
ierfe,  made  or  fung  by  a  fort  of  rapio- 
diík  calltd  hüítroLÍi,  See  the  preceding 
artícié* 

HTLARO-trac;  edi  Asa  dramatíc  perform- 
ance, pavtly  tragic,  and  partí  y  comic* 
Scaliger  holds  the  hil  aro -tragedia,  and 
-the  hilaiodiaj  or  poena  fung  by  the  hila- 
roítij  to  be  the  f:mae  tlnng,  Otbers  ra- 
thtí  take  the  hílaro  tragedia  íd  havebeen 
pretty  nearly  wliat  v  e  cali  a  tragi« 
comed  y*  Oihers  again  will  ha  ve  it  to 
ii ave  been  a  puré  tragedy,  only  termi- 
nating  with  a  happy  cataftropjie,  whkh 

|  brings  the  hero  out  of  the  wretched  irsto 
the  fortúnate  ítaíe.  Suidas  menüonsone 
Rhiuthon,  acomic  poet  of  Tare n tu m,  as 
t lie  inventor  of  this  kind  of  poetry. 

HILARY-term,  among  lawyers,  See 
the  artkle  Term. 

HILDESHEÍM,  the  capital  of  a  bifliop- 
nCj  íbrrouiided  hy  the  territorios  of 
Brunfwic,  and  fub]u£l  lo  its  own  bifhop  í 
eaft  kng*  iqVs  north  lat,  5a0  17', 

HíLL,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  earth, 
See  the  artkle  Mountain, 

HÍLUMj  among  botan  ¡  ib >  denotes  the  eye 
ofabean*    See  Bean  and  Eve. 

fílíí,  a  hebrew  mes  fu  re  of  capacity  for 
tbípgs  liqnid,  containing  the  fixth  pare 
of  an  epha,  or  one  galíon  two  pints,  or 
a>5¿3  foHd  inche?,  engii/li  mea  fu  re. 

HírJD,  a  finíale  ftag  in  the  third  y  car  of 
its  age, 

Hixlí -calf,  a  male-hart  or  hind  in  the 
írltyeai-,  She  Fawns  in  April  or  May, 
Ste  the  articU  Huntíng, 


Hihd,  ov  Hiñe.    See  the  artícle  Hiñe. 
Hind  iíapvD?  in  the  manege*    See  the  ar- 

ticle  Hand, 
HINDENI  h  O  mines,  fignifies  a  fociety  or 

clafs  of  men, 

In  the  time  of  our  Saxon  anceftors,  all 
men  wereranked  ínto  three  claifes,  and 
rated  ugreeably  to  the  elafTes  they  were 
ín  $  and  if  any  one  coiumUted  an  in- 
jury,  he  was  to  make  reparation  accord- 
íng  to  (he  valué  of  the  perJbn  to  whom 
ií  was  done*  The  lovveA  were  ihofe 
worth  aoo  millings,  who  were  called 
uiri  ducentejú}  or  twyhmdemtn^  and  their 
wives  t<wjhi7idas.  The  middle  were  va- 
]ued  ai  600  íliíllings,  and  were  termed 
jixhmdemetíi  and  their  wives  fixhindas : 
and  the  liigheít  were  valviecí  at  j^oo  íliíl- 
lingSj  and  were  ftiled  tujeífhhidsmen^  aoá 
their  wives  t^welfbvidas. 

HIND  ON ,  a  borou  g  h  to  w  n  of  W ;  I  tíli  i  re, 
fituated  foui  tecn  miles  weít  of  Saliíbuiy  ; 
it  ftnda  two  members  to  parliament. 

HINDOWNj  or  Hesüown,  the  capital 
o!  the  country  of  the  Hindown?,  in  the 
hither  India  :  aeaft  long,  76o  30^  nortli 
lat.  v7°. 

HIÑE,  or  Hind,  a  huíbandman^  fervant, 
Thus  the  perfon  who  overfees  the  r&ítj  is 
caíled  the  maíter  hiñe. 
HINGES,  tbe  ¡oints  on  which  gafe?,  doore, 
-  Üds,  folds  of  tablesj  &c,  h»ng  and  tura 
in  openíng,  íhutting,  or  FoÍcÍjuíj, 
They  are  of  different  denomina íons,  as 
bu  its,  ufed  by  the  joiners  for  hangring 
table^leaves,  (See  píate  CXXXO- 
ñg+  1.  n°  1.)  Cafement,  for  bangíng 
cafe  na  en  ts  npon  {ibid*  n°  ¿.)  do  ve  tails^ 
(n°  3.)  and  eífes  (n°  4..)  for  light  doors 
and  locicprs  j  garnet  croís,  for  hanging 
largue  doors  or  heavy  fcuttles  in  mips 
(n°  5,)  j  port,  for  hangtng  íliíps  uorts 
(np  6  )  ;  fcuttle,  particularly  ufed  for 
fcuttles  (n°  7.) 

Befides  thefe  tbere  are  many  others  of 
different  forms  and  ufes,  diftinguiíhed 
by  different  ñames,  as  caliing}  cheít-black 
Lancafhire,  fmoorh-field  coach,  deík> 
dozen  ware  long,  dozen  ware  fliort, 
we  ighty  lo  n  g ,  wei  g  hty  (h  or  t ,  1  a  m  b$  h  e  a  d  e , 
port  fide  Lancaíhire,  f¡de  fnioom-ííeld, 
iide  with  fquares,  fide  with  rifing  joints3 
Lancamíre  and  fmooth-field  ib  lis  ;  beds, 
box,  trnnk  of  feveral  kínds  ;  fcrew5  íhut- 
ter,  Lancísílu're  joints,  and  Lancaíhire 
dozen-warc  with  hooks> 
H ingés  of  all  kinds  are  prohíbited  to  be 
im  porte  d. 

HINGHAM,  a  market-town,  ten  miles 
foutli-welt  of  Nofwkhi 
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HTNKLEY,  a  market*town?  ten  miles 

foutb  of  Leicefter, 
HIP,  orHAW,  ín  the  materia  medica,  is 

reputed  attennant  and  ditiretic.    T  lie  re 

is  a  ver  y  pleafant  conferiré  of  hips  kept  in 

the  íhops. 

Hip,  or  Haunch,  among  fanicrs.  See 
the  arríele  Haunch, 

HjF-shot,  is  faid  of  a  horre  that  has 
íprained  his  haunches.    See  Strain, 

Híps  in  bmldíng,  thofe  pieces  of  tiinber 
placed  at  the  comer  of  a  roof. 
The  hi  ps  are  much  Ion  ge r  than  the  raf- 
ters,  by  rea  fon  of  their  obhqne  pofitíon, 
and  are  plantad  not  wíth  a  righi  or  fquare 
angte,  but  a  very  oblique  onc,  and  con- 
fequently  are  not,  or  at  íéafi  blighf  not, 
to  be  fquare  at  any  angíe,  (as  rafters  are 
not  at  atl)  but  leve!  at  every  one  of  them  5 
and,  wbich  is  more,  as  rafters  ha  ve  but 
four  planes,  thefe  eommonly  bave  five* 
They  are  general  ly  by  country  workmen 
called  corners  5  and  fome  rail  them  prin- 
cipal rafters,p  and  others  Aeepers,  The 
trtith  ís3  hips  and  íleepers  are  much  the 
fame,  only  íleepers  3  je  ín  the  val  lies, 
(and  join  at  the  top  with  the  hips)  bu£ 
thofe  í'urfaces  or  planes  which  make  the 
back  of  the  hip,  are  under  the  fides  of 
the  fleepet . 

The  backs  of  a  híp  are  tli  o  fe  two  fu-, 
perficies  or  planes  on  the  outfide  of  the 
hip,  which  lie  paralicé  boih  in  refp?  ci of 
the  Iengdi  and  jbreadth,  with  the  fu  per* 
.  fie  íes  of  the  adjoining  fule  ano1  end  of  the 

FOOÍ.  ? 

HiP'GQUT, /ciática.  See  thcarticiesGouT 
and  Sci ática. 

Hip-mould;  ís  by  fome  nfed  for  the  hack 
of  the  híp,  but  others  underírand  it  to 
mean  the  prototypeor  pattern,  eommonly 
made  of  a  thin  piece  oT  wain&ot,  by 
which  the  back  and  fides  of  the  hip  are 
fet  out. 

Hip-f.00^  among  carpenters,  called  alfo 
italian  iroof,  is  a  roof  which  has  neíther 
gabiehead,  mread-btad,  ñor  ¡erken- 
head  (by  which  h  rcieant  fu  di  heads  as 
are  both  gable  and  hip  at  the  farne  end":) 
fer  it  is  a  gable  or  upfigbt  as  htgh 
as  the  cotlar-beam,  and  then  the  re  are 
two  íhovt  hips,  which  íhut  up  with  their 
tops  to  the  tops  of  a  pair  of  ráftérs, 
which  country  carpenteis  cali  fingía rs. 
A  hip  roof  has  rafters  as  long,  and  with 
the  ansies  of  the  foot,  &c>  at  the  ends 
of  buíJdings,  as  it  has  at  the  lides  j  and 
the  feef  of  the  rafters  at  the  ends  of  íuch 
buildmgs  as  have  hipioofs,  ihnd  011  the 
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fame  plañe*  parallel  wiih  tk  f^f 
zon,  and  at  the  fame  height  from  to' 
foundation,  wiih  rafters  on  che  fijts  í 
the  roof. 

-HTPPARCHUS's  period.  SeepERi0D 
BtPPEUS,  in  pbyHoiogy,  a  kind of  CQrtlE> 
íb  called  from  its  refe  motan  ce  to  a  horfe* 
But  ihe  íhápe  of  this  comet  is  not  alwava 
aíike,  beíhg  fometimes  ovfat,  and  íbnJi, 
times  ímitanng  a  rhombaklos.  Ttstrain 
alfo  Ís  fome  tunes  fpi  ead  from  die  from 
or  fore  parí,  and  fomeiimes  hora  the 
bind  part. 

Henee  this  cjafs  of  comets  is  díjl]rj, 
guifhed  i  uto  equinos  barbátuSj  é'qiiinbs 
quadrangularis,  and  equinas  ellipticuj, 
Sce  the  articie  Comet. 

HIPPO,  ín  zoelogy,  a  fpecies  of  ferppjit, 
wíth  160  feuta  on  the  abdomen,  and  rea 
fquamas  on  the  tail.  See  Col ubeh  añil 
Se  e^pewt* 

HIPPOBOSCA  and  Hípfoboscus,  íj, 
zoology,  ñames  given  to  the  horfe-jk 
frequent  about  the  bodies  of  horfe?»  la 
whom  it  ís  ver  y  troubleíbme, 

HIPPOCAMPÜS,  the  sea  horse,  b 
ichthyology,  ihe  fqtjare-bodied  fyngw. 
thus,  wíth  no  fin  at  the  tail.  It  is  Ew 
inches  long,  and  where  thíckeft,  aíiput 
an  ínch  i  n  día  meterá  the  head  k  long-, ' 
íl  e  n  d  e  r,  a  n  d  c  o  m  pre  ffcd ,  fo  rm  inga  kird 
of  íhout ;  tli  e  body  ís  of  a  quadrangular 
figure,  but  the  divifions  are  not  equa], 
and  in  the  Ehlckeft  part  it  Ís  luxangular; 
or  heptangidar.  See  Syncnathus- 
It  is  a  very  íinguhrand  ra  tu  h  1  ¿  (hctsíl 
of  v.hich  ufuaHy  curls  up  ín  the  ti r y in|, 
and  its  head  being  bent  down;  givtsiii 
rude  refembJance  to  a  horfe;  whenceilü 
ñame.    See  píate  CXXXIL  fig.  3. 

HíPPOC  A  STANUM,  horse  -  cBEtj 
nut,  the  fame  with  the  efulaof  Linnsjf, 
See  tlie  article  Esula. 

HIPPOCENTAUR,  ín  antiquity,  a  fa- 
bufona  animal,  half  man  halí  horíe, 
What  gave  rife  to  the  fabte  of  bippocín* 
taiirs,  was  this.  '  The  Theííalians  are' 
faid  to  have  been  ihe  ñ\  [\  inventon  oftlit 
art  of  bieakbg  horíés  3  and  being  fiift 
feen  on  horfeback,  diey  feemed  to  müt 
bul  one  body  with  the  horfes  \  wheíiít 
the  origin  of  the  fable. 

HIPPOCRí^Sj  au  infufion  pf  ar^'if 
powders  in  wine?  which  ís  afterwa^ 
ednlccrated  with  fugar  and  hone)r¡ 
ing  fo  called  beca  ufe  that,  when  the  íu* 
fufion  is  finiílied,  it  is  ítrained  througíi 
H¡ppocratcs"s  ileeve. 
It  i  3  p  repared  of  vario  us  aroma  ti  es  m 
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ciher  ingrediente,  according  to  the  dif- 
ieren? ioterstions  to  be  anfwtned. 

wrppOCRATEAj  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
niants,  whoí'e  chataaers  are  not  juítly  af^ 
certFiijied :  the  calyx  is  a  pcrianthíum 
for¡T,ed  of  a  Tingle  leaf,  patent,  and  líght- 
jy  divided  ¡filo  five  ohtufe  fegmems, 
larger  than  the  corolla  ;  the  corolla  is 
,nonopeta!oUÍ'otfál*  truncated  at  the  top, 
and  undivíded  at  the  edges :  the  fYuit  is 
a  eapfuíe  of  a  deprefío>  plañe  figure,  pa- 
lear, femitríftd,  with  trifití  fegments  ; 
and  coiítaítis  three  celia,  each  of  tbeni 
bivalve,  and  the  val  ves  car  bato- cora - 
preíTed  ;  the  feeds  are  oblong,  and  have 
a  memoran  sceous  ala., 

HlPPOCRATES's  sleeve,  a  big  nfed 
to  ílrain  fyrups  and  deco&ions  for  clari- 
fitatíon.  SeeCLÁRiFiCATfDN. 

1I1PP0CREP1S,    COMMON  ttQRSESHOE 

vetch,  ín  botany,  a  genua  of  the  día- 
delphía-decandria  dais  of  plants  :  the 
corolla  U  papíliónaceous  ¡  the  vexillum 
cordated,  íeated  in  the  ungues  the  length 
ofthe  cypi  the  carina  is  lunulatéo  and 
compíéíTeds  the  fruít  ís  a  compréfíed 
plañe  pod,  very  long  and  reflex,  and 
¡ointvali  the  fecd  ís  fmgle  ¡n  each  jofrit, 
of  an  ohlnnff  ánd  incuryed  figure. 
HíPPODRoSlE,  ínantirjLnty,  the  comrfe 

diere  horfe  races  were  performed, 
HÍPPODROMÜS,  in  grecian  ar.tíqmty, 
tbe  boeoílan  ñame  for  theathenlan  month 
li htéó :v bffi o n .  See  H £C A T O M E Jfe OÑ * 
HÍPPOGLOSSUB,  tbe  ruftBOT,  in  ich- 
ttifeoiagy,  a  [pedes  of  píeu rónceles j  with 
l he  e\  es  on  the  right  íide,  and  the  body 
fmfl&th, 

It  gtows  to  a  confíderahle  fi£e>  and  is 
eme  of  the  moft  efíeemed  fi  fia  at  our  ta  bles, 
The  doiíáí-fin  rea  ches  fro  m  the  head  to 
ilie  ía,ilj  and  has  an  bundred  and  five 
rays;  the  peíloral  fin$  ha  ve  each  fixteen 
rayíj  an4  the  ventral  ones  fix,  See  the 
articíe  Pieukonectes. 
HIPPOMANE,  in  botany,  a  gemís  of 
plants  whole  cbaraclers  ave  not  propérly 
aícertained  j  the  male  and  fcmale  fiow- 
ers  ave  produce.!  diílinel  ■  theltiije  flow- 
er  has  no  corolla  :  the  mift  ís  a  large, 
globoíe  herry,  fomevvhaturnbiücated,  a«J 
contaíning  only  one  cell  ;  the  feeri  is 
round  and  woody*  The  eating  pf  this 
plantís  fiid  to  make  borles  raad.  whence 

HlPPOMANÉs  fignifies  theexpreíTed  jú'ice 
of  the  títhymáijus    as  .<lfo  a  j  jice  diitil 
líng  hám  the  genttats  oía  mare,  ín  the 
trote  of  hér  cpvering :  lome  agaw  táke 
^tior  the  re^untíiaes  of  a  vaut ;  ami, 


laílly,  ít  íignífies  a  fleíliy  fubftance  ad- 
beríng  to  the  for e head  of  a  coit  newly 
fbaled,  which  Come,  imagine  to  ha  ve  a 
viitue  of  procuring  i  ove,  and  proniaíing 
the  birlh, 

HIPPOMYRMEX,  the  horse-ast.  ín 
zooSogy,  a  fpedes  of  ant,  múch  /árgec 
than  the  common  ant.  See  Ant. 
ÍIIlJjJOPfI  the  swAUOw^TKORNjor 
■■  SEA  BUG  K-THO  RN ,  in  botan  y,  a  genus 
of  tbe  dioeeía- tetra nddá  claís  of  plants, 
baving  no  corolla  5  the  calyx  of  the  tnalé 
fiowers  is  divíded  into  two  parts,  as  is  alfa 
the  calyx  of  the  female;  the  fruít  is  a 
globofe,  uniJocular  berrv  j  the  feed  is 
Jingle  and  joundim- 

Hippocrates  preferí  bes  the  ]u\ce  of  thís 
plánt  to  evacúate  white  phlegm  j  and 
al  ib  as  a  cathartlc  in  other  díforders, 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  the  river^horse, 
a  genus  cf  qtiadrupedsj  of  the  order  of 
the  jiimentaf  the  characlers  of  wbích  are 
thefe:  the  fore  teeth  of  the  upper  ¡aw 
are  four,  and  placed  ín  pairs  ¡  thofe  of 
the  lower  jaw  are  promínent,  and  the  In- 
tei  inediate  ones  are  pi  ofended  forward  : 
the  caníne- teeth  are  [ingle,  and  obltquely 
truncated  j  the  teats  are  oníy  two,  and 
placed  near  the  groín. 
The  hipp.ppotamus  is  a  mitíve  of  Africa, 
pafling  a  great  part  of  its  time  under 
water,  ín  the  rivera  of  the  Kile  and  Niger  ; 
but  comes  on  fliore  to  íleep  and  breed, 
It  ís  a  large  unweildy  animal,  as  big  as 
an  ox.    See  píate  CXXXU*  fig. 

HIPPÜKIS,  in  botany,  a  genns  of  the 
monandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plams, 
bayíng  no  corolla  í  the  cup  ís  fe  arce  dif- 
tingulfhable  ;  it  coníiíts  of  only  two  ex- 
treme] y  fmall  margins>  ftandjng  oppofite 
to  one  anotheron  the  head  of  the  germen  : 
there  is  no  perica rpiuin  ;  but  after  avery 
flower  there  comes  a  leed,  which  is 
roundiíli  and  naked, 

HIPPÜRUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  dolphln 
or  coryphsena  with  a  forked  taiL  See  the 
articles  DolpKjm  and  Coryph^na. 

PURGAN  I A,  in  geography,  the  pro>inces 
of  Per  fia  in  Afia,  which  líe  on  the  fou- 
therri  /hore  of  the  Calpián  fea* 

fflRGHFIELDj  a  city  of  Germany,  ín  the 
círcle  of  the  típperRhine3  and  langravíate 
of  HcíTe  CaíTe^fituated  on  the  river  Fu  Id, 
in  eaftjong.  90  31',  netth  lat.  50°  47'» 

HIRCI,  or  sanguís  hírci,  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Sangíjís, 

IIIRCUSí  in  anatorriy,  -t  psrt  of  <he  aurí- 
clc  ór  outer  ear,  bém'g  that  eminence 
iv^xt  tbe  temple.    See  Ear. 

HjrcuSj  a  goaT;  ípaáronómy,  añarof 

the 
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thefirft  rnagnilude,  the  fame  with  c  apella. 
See  the  arricie  C APELLA. 

HiRCUS  h  alfo  a  ñame  ufed  by  Tome  wri~ 
ters  for  a  comet  encompaíTed,  as  it  were, 
with  a  mane,  feemíngly  rough  and  hairy* 

HirctjSj  a  denomination  given  to  the 
rank  fmeH  cxhaling  from  the  arnipíts, 

BIRSBURG,  atown  of  SUeña,  in  the  ter- 
litory  of  Jawer,  fotry-  four  miles  Jbuth-* 
weft  of  Breña w,  in  eaíl  long,  15°  50', 
north  Jat.  50o  50'. 

HIRTELLA*  in  botanya  a  genus  of  the 
íriandria-monogyma  clafs  of  planta  the 
corolla  whfireof  con  fifís  of  five  equal  pe- 
táis í  theíe  are  roundífh  and  hollow, 
fmalter  than  the  cup,  and  deciduous :  the 
íruit  is  an  ovaf  berry,  broadeft  at  the 
top,  a  Httle  comprefTed,  and  obfcurely 
trígona! :  tbe^  feed  Is  fingía,  and  of  the 
figure  of  the  cu  p* 

HIRUDO,  the  le  ech ,  ín  zoology,  a  well 
known  naked  infecí,  with  a'fla'tted  but 
mot  joínted  body,  and  broader  at  the  end 
than  clfewhere,  and  the.  íkm  foft  and 
gloíTy, 

The  common  Ieech  grows  to  íwo  or  three 
inches  in  ¡ength,  and  is  of  a  blackiíh 
cofour,  variegated  with  y  el  lo  w.  See  píate 
CXXXIL  %.  4; 

The  horfe-leech  is  largcr  iban  the  fornaer 
fperies,  bíack  on  the  back,  and  lead- 
coloured  on  the  belly.  The  fnail-Jeech, 
isonly  about  an  ínch  ín  1  ength,  and  of 
a  whitífh  coloüL-  5  and  the  great>tailed 
leech  grows  to  an  Ínch  and  an  half  in 
length,  and  is  of  a  dufky-brown  colour, 
See  the  artícle  LlICH. 
HIRUNDO,  in  ornitbology,  a  geniís  of 
birdsj  of  theorde;  of  the  paíTeresj  com- 
prehendbg  the  common  houfe-fwallow, 
the  ñeld  fwallow,  the  martin,  and  the 
£oat-fucker, 

The  characlers  of  the  genus  are  thefe  ; 
the  beak  is  very  fmall,  of  a  fubulated 
figure,  crookedj  and  deprefTed  at  the  bafe  j 
and  the  openíng  of  the  mouth  is  e  n  or- 
ín ouu1  y  wide, 

The  common  fwallow  is  about  ihe  fíze 
of  the  linnett  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  of  a  gíoííy  bluiíh-black,  thetail-fta- 
thers  are  fpotted  with  White,  and  the 
breaft  and  belly  are  of  a  mow- white. 
HirundOj  the  swallow  Fjsh  or  Tub- 
FJSH,  in  ichlhyok)gy3  a  fperies  oí  ti  igia, 
with  a  fbmewhat  piickSy  head,  and  with 
a  reoiarkable  pinnule  r.t  the  pe&oral  fias  ; 
which  arefo  tong,  as  to  be  oí  ufe  in  fh;ing, 
or  raifinc;  ítfeif  aboye  the  water,  Henee* 
by  fome  inaccbrate  wrííérp,  it  ha*  bc?n 
cwifruiuicu  wjth  fhe  ex  cúcíus,  ur  H>  1  •-- 
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fiíhf  propei  íy  fo  calied,    See  the 

BXOCOETLFS- 

HtSPANIOLA»  an  ifhnd  of  America  h 
the  Atlantic  ocian,  lituated  betwccn \f 
and  74^  of  weft  long.  and  betw^eh  ig* 
and  20o  north  ¡at,  heing  about  Aiomiks 
long  from  eaífto  weft,  and  1  zq  m  breadtli, 
It  is  frcqntnily  called  Su  Domingo,  fiQlíÍ 
the  capital  thercof. 

HISPID  leaf,  among  botanifls,  oiiewfioia 
Ifurfacé  is  covered  with  more  thick  an| 
rígtd  haírs  than  the  pibfe  leaves  are> 

Híspid  stalk»  among  boíáitiñ^  a  h\k 
roughly  hairy. 

HÍSS1NG  letteks,  among  gramrñárj^ 
áns,  are  S,  X,  and  Z,  fo  calkd  on  ¡w- 
couht  of  their  harfii  foimd. 

HISTORICAL,  fomcthingthat  relates  to 
hiftory:  thus  we  iay  s  hiílorical  truth, 
hiílorical  fty  le,  hiíloi  ¡cal  oanaticn  of 
fañs,  G^c,    See  ü\e  aríicle  History. 

I-irSTORIOGRAPHER,  a  profeíTd  Á 
tonai;,  or  writer  of  hiftory , 
An  h'iftorian  of  all  a  11  thors  fpreads 
moít  ampie  theatre^  he  treíls  the  gr¿ai¿ft 
tribunal  on  earth  j  for  it  is  his  oíücé  to 
-  fit  fupreme  judge  of  all  that  paífes  in  t!i¿ 
world,  to  pronounce  the  deíiiny  of  \k 
great  ones  of  the  earthj  a»d  fix  their 
cháracler  with  poítenry  \  te.  do  jiiñití 
to  virtueand  worth?  in  be&ow¡]^g  eteniiíy 
opon  grcat  and  good  ailíons,  aiu!  üyipg 
an  everlafting  mai  k  oí  ¡nfamy  on  M 
onos  5  to  inftruft  all  jíeopie  aii3  náíiciiJ 
n  b*  di reft  the  c on du 5\ i  of  a.^ es ;  he  úmí> 
fore  ought  to  be  endowed  wííh  mm 
great  and  uncommon  qualificatíons*  itf  | 
111  nft  be  a  perlón  of  con  fu  mínate  fcno*<| 
Jedge  of  men  and  things,  of  fouridjud^í 
ment,  un  common  fag^cíty  and  peniEn. 
tion,  e^perienced  in  matters  of  jht'éw 
vvar,  of  great  integi  ity,  firmner?  of  miud, 
freedom  o£  fentimenr,  and  mafteroíi. 
puré,  clear,  nervous,  and  exatted  ítyh 
An  híftorian  whofe  provínce  it  is  to  ípeak 
10  kíngs  and  prínGes,  to  the  great  ntá 
cf  all  ages  and  counsriep,  and  to  be  ths 
common  maílér  and  iníiruítor  of  man- 
kind,  muft  not  only  wnte  with  puríiy, 
/¡mpltcity,  and  nianly  fenfe,  but  wtA 
digritty  and  degance  :  he  muíl  rejeítall 
that  is  vulgar  and  low  in  ftyk,  ntake (lie 
majefty  and  fubíímity  of  bis  expríflí^ 
comport  with  the  dignity  of  iüs  fubj#i 
muft  by  an  exaót  choice  and  proprieíf 
cif  words,  a  natural  dlíp^fition  ol  p 
and  a  prudent  m  Aérate  ufe  of  figurts, , 
^ive  weighi  10  his  thoughts,  forf e  to bij 
ranguagé,  a?  d  imprim  a  charaft«*:«| 
gn     tefs  on  all  that  lie  íays.    &  i}f 
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,t  t]ie  faiiie  time  reprefent  things  wlth  an 
jOr'gf  fevávífcy  and  prú'deice,  andnotgive 
a  We  to  the  heat  nf  imaginaron,  pr  vi- 
vad t  y  Üí  wit  j  bur.dilcreetly  fupprefe 
ev¿lv  tbih|  that  flinli  fccni  idíes  íanguid, 
apí^nprbtítabU,  and  givé¿  every  íhupg 
tlut  jiift  figure  and  proportioñ  whicli  ss 
'rcóiifitónt  wíth  propvíety  and  decorum. 
¿?$oft  eíideratóür  a  ta  noble  firopiicity 
of  jhougbt,  languagej  deíign,  and  01  di- 
ntói  ahd  carejuíly  avoid  ali  piofufe- 
nefsof  falte  conceir,  ftrained  expreífion, 
ajsd  affeíled  pompourneís-To  tncqnfiíiebt 
wtifWgravíty,  dignity,  an/d  noble  cha- 
náer  pf  hiñ ory .  1  n  a  w  o  i  d ,  h e  m  u  íl 
tirite  fo  as  to  be  intei/igib.Ie  tor;t!íe  tgno- 
raEirj  and  yefc  chai  m  the  vriíe  ¡  form  and 
fv  ircis  íucli  ideas  as  are  great,  and  yet 
ftiíli  áppear  very  eotnmon.,  and  intermite 
fí  oíher  ortajnejit  w'ith  bis  narratíon 
ihíEi  wbat  the  modefly  bf  tnith  can  hear. 
He  íhould  be  above  the  reach  and  powcr 
of  üppesand  fears,  ánd  ali  kinds  oí  in- 
tereíl,  ibat  he  mrty  aíwavs  daré  to  fpeak 
tÜE  cnithj  and  v^rke  of  aíj  without  pre- 
judie:  y  itlíglóully  (  obferying  never  tu 
a  bufé  the  pubtie  fíitb,  ñor  tü  a  d  vanee 
anv  ihing  upan  common  fame,  whieh  h 
abvays  uíiceríaín,"  Liut  upon  tindoubted 
dtóirs  and  faithfu]  relatiqne  of  fuch 
'pírfoiií  as  Kaye  had  a  3nnd  in  a^airs* 
Hemüftalways  be  upon  bis  guard  againft 
íhebíáfs  and  áffeícipiis  of  t  lio  fe  wbo  íbp- 
jjly üim  vflúi  má'uer,  and  muft  not  cre- 
duloufly  ¿i ve  hís  aíTent  to  the  h¡  (lorian* 
ihajt  ¡weo  t  bs  fo  re  1 1  i  m ,  >y  i  t  hou  t.  e  nq  u  \  r  ¡  rag 
mrroWly  i'nto  tbtir  eluiaéier,  and  whát 
knWce  tbfy  may  ha  ve  lié  en  uncítri* 
wientliey  wjote,  oidor  to  make  a  jult 
eftimafe  of  dietr  wtiglít  ántl  crédito 
An  htftorianj  as  to  bis  matter,  OiouM 
chooftí  fubjefls  great  in  tbemfelvess  and 
íuch  as  are  wonijy  óf.  public  fame  and 
remembrance  ;  and  íhppld  mñke  bícnfejf 
fo  far  mafter  of  bis  iraátteiv,  as  ío  be  abíe 
ío  caft  it  inío  what  fdi  1-1  Eie  pkafes,  and 
toftrilce  upon  bis  fubjtc~U  tbe  colours 
tíiey  are  natural ly  diu>oicd  to  bear,  in 
order  eo  mííke  hts  itíTpns  pi:pfitab[e  to 
pdUríty,  by  ireguíátipg ' ibe  'lieari  atid 
ípints_of  me%  animating  tbern  ío.gieat- 
and  virliiiras  aéíidns  by  jlEuíiiious  ex- 
ampies,  and  caiittphiiíg  tbem  agüinft  vice, 
ftíflyi  cruelíy,  and  in>¡uSíice3  by  layibg 
"ptn  iKe  fatal  confequences  refulfing 
bom  thcm,  The  conde  of  bis  nana- 
ben  ni u(l  proceed  in  ihe  ordejr  of  time  in 
v/JilcH  the  facls  liappencdy  'in  a  pUre? 
I  ÉraveJ  unint«rrupted  feries,  ftich  as  may 
pot  impropeily  be  cura  pared  to  a  great 


river  flowrng  wítb  compofed  majefiy  nnd 
fhlely  fmpotlinefü  ¡  and  wtien  :t  f  lÍIs  in 
bís,way  to  introduce  Jíníe  oc  curren  ees, 
they  imift  be  fo  artfully  ¡ñterwoven  with 
íbe  great,  i  11  the  toread  uf  tbe  narration, 
as  to  üífer  a  fealonablc  enterca  i  ntnent  and 
retitfto  tbe  reader  from  the  fatigue  tli  it 
too  frdulous  an  aííention  to  tbe  grea't7 
requiretlu  He  mnít  aííb  obferve  great 
judgment  ín  tbe  ordi  nance  and  difpoíi- 
líon  of  evL  iiís  and  theír  circumftances, 
fo  as  10  ¡mere ll  the  reader,  and  let  him 
into  al3  hís  tbougbts  and  vtews,  h^mak- 
inghh  per  ion  s  aíi  as  tlieír  tluracler  and 
lemper  inclined  tbem  ;  díicoveríng  their 
manners,  fenliments>  defigns,  motives, 
and  opeiations  as  they  real í y  itand  in  a 
nec^uáry  dependence  uptih  each  other^ 
and  w  tb  ío  natural  a  co/nneclioríj  as  tu 
ñjo^ri  notbing  out  of  íts  píac^  Iüs  tran- 
btions,  in  whícb  caafiíís  the  great'arttíf 
narra  ti  onf  and  one  of  hi  principal  béau- 
tiéSj  muíí  be  natural  and  eafy,  arifing 
fsctn  tbe  difference  of  fubjeft  ratber  iba  1 
expitíiion.  He  muíf  make.  a  wife  an  1 
judiciotis  ehoice  of  circumlíancefí,  íuch  as 
are  propur  to  enlarde  and  improve  tba 
Uk  n  of  thíngs,  and  to  ttrike  tbat  light 
and  colcur  npon  tbem  whích  moít  eáííly 
attracls  belieí  and  eng?iges  the  mind  j 
and  pfu'ñ  for  that  purpoTe  alwajs  obferve 
a  áuc  iitixuire  «¡flgneáí  and  üttlé  círcum- 
ftan^s,  n  caber  bJ  wbích  m&ft  be  carried 
h cyaud  natu re,  orbe  ib  nri  11  u te,  3o w,  o r 
fiivolous,  as  to  débale  jiís  fubjeít.  He 
mod  not  only  recite  the  bare  eveuts  and 
aí-ions  of  menj  but  a  lío  líy  open  the 
motives  and  principies  from  whícb  ííiey 
took  tbeir  riíé,  and  upon  wbidi  they  pro- 
ceedtd  to  their  %a!  ííJ'l:¿:s*  He  muft  hy 
open  the  hearts  or  ilie  aclois,  let  hi* 
F$f¿4ei;  into  fbe  molí  Ímpo¡tant  íscrets  oF 
tbeir  counciU  and  defígnsi  and  oblige 
bim  witb  a  íigiu  of  feofe  fecret  íprings 
wbich  moved  tbem  to 'errFtrpnze?,  and  of 
ihe  catifes  of  iheir  rbccefí  br  miícarriage, 
H¿  muíi  be  very  fparing  and  tanilaus  in 
ihe  ufe  of  deferí ption¿,  wbich  are  to  be 
introducid  í'o  far  only  as  they  ferve  to 
ill-ultrate  tbíngs  tbat  are  eíRntial  to  ibe 
main  fiibjectj  and  to  enliv^n  tbe  narra* 
lioji  :  and  even  in  ibat  cafe,  they  mu  it 
be  fupcínñ  and  elegant.  Tbe  frequent 
ufe  of  lurangues  are  difapproved  of  by 
many  judicíous  perfons  j  íor  tbeie  long 
formal  harangues  of  generáis  to  tbeir 
foldíej-s,  wben  in  the  prejence  of  tbe  ene- 
my7  and  ready  to  enter  upon  aclior, 
which  we  finá  ín  many  bifíortans,  are 
uñdpiíbtediy  not  anly  un  natural  and 
9  Y  impío- 
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improbable,  but  contra ry  to  the  truth 
oí  hiftory.  Nevertbekf^  a  fhort  fpeech 
íuited  to  i  he  jubjeí),  tríele  by  a  p^íbn 
of  eminent  characWr  has  its  proper 
fceauty  and  antmakes  a  narration.  Aju- 
dicious  hsftünan  ought  not  to  adniít  any 
pom  a  its  into  his  work  but  thcfe  of  the 
,  gieatelt  perfons,  and  fuch  as  are  prinri- 
pally  intereíled,  and  ha  ve  the  chíef  hand 
ín  afFaír^  \  and  thefe  moft  be  rea!,  natural 
and  truly  refe m bit n g  their  origináis  ;  ex- 
preflive  of  their  genÉus,  tht?  qualilies  of 
the  bead  and  heart,  ráther  shan  defcripíiye 
of  the  externa!  fotsm  bf  his  pe  don  ages. 
.When  fuch  are  fínifhed  with  a  nVafterly 
handj  with  mtu  jiídgment  and  foccefs, 
they  are  not  only  fcrtat  ornamenta  and 
enibeltiflimentB  in  hiítpry,  but  oí  ufé  to 
itrip  the  hearts  óf  men  of  their  diJguiJes, 
ro  lay  open  al]  EÍierr  feerfet  folds,  and  dif- 
cloftí  the  rerd  fprings  of  aclions.  t\  ís  á 
great  íault  ín  an  biftoriographer  to  ahornad 
too  much  in  r&fteEHans  ot  bis  own  ;  he 
the  re  f o  re  muft  not  turn  phüo'opher  or 
moralilt  indiíTcrently'upon  a!S  occauons;; 
for  every  man  do í 3 res  to  be  free  in  hts 
jiid^n^nt  of  the  faets  reprefented  to  hím3 
and  the  cohfeqüí^ces  he  is  to  draw  from 
them,  in  whicíi  confifts  the  ftreateft 
jjjeafufte  oí'  ihe  reate*  But  if  an  author 
íhould  throw  in,  or  mingle  refleclions  cf 
his  cwn  with  his  (lory,  they  in  11  it  be  fuch 
as  arife  natura  11  y  from  the  íubjeÉt,  and 
contain  a  great  and  noble  fenfe  i  11  a  fc\v 
words  $  they  mu  ti  not  be  too  fine  fpun 
or  ftudied,  ñor  have  more  brightneís  than 
íbbdity,  but  appear  rather  to  be  the  rea- 
foning  rf  n  wife  ftateírnan,  tha.n  the 
affeílacíon  cf  a  declaimer  j  ñor  lóuft  they 
be  too  frequent,  or  too  loo  fe;  and  dif- 
jóinted,  but  be  enamelled  ín  the  body  of 
the  work,  Digreflions,  if  made  with 
judgmenr,  and  not  too  wtde  and  fordgn 
from  the  iuhjectj  have  alfo  the  ir  proper 
grate  and  ornament  in  hiftory  j  as  they 
gjve  an  agreeáhlé  varié t y  to  the  narration, 
stnd  relieve  the  miad  of  the  reader  ;  but 
they  muft  be  introduced  by  the  h  litarían 
vviih  an  artful  band  and  great  addrefs  j 
they  muft  bearan  al  [janee  and  tonneclion 
wiíh  the  purpoft  of  the  hiftory,  and 
í-he ir  length  miilt  be  proportíonably  great- 
ír  or  lefs,  as  they  are  more  nearlv  or 
rr  motel  y  alJied  to  the  capital  pobit  of  the 
üory. 

HISTOKY,  a  deferíption  or  recital  of 
tíiihgs  as  thfy  are,  or  have  been,  in  a 
contínned,  orderly  n^rration  cf  the  prin- 
cipal fiéis  and  circunrftances  tbtreof. 
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Hiftory,  wíth  regsrd  to  its  fubjeñ,  ís^ 
vided  into  the  hiltory  natuve^  a^id  ü]¡ 
hiftory  ofadions.  The  hiftory  of  ¿a„ 
ture  (whích  is  much  the  fame  wiih  ph^ 
fiology)  is  a  deferíption  of  natural  b¿(¿ 
whether  terrcíbinl,  as  animal?,  vew! 
tables,  fuftils,  fire^  water,  3 ir,  mmm 
&e,  or  cr'ldluíl,  tSu-  ftars, 
cometa  &c.  H i  fto ry  of  a  ñ  * oti ü  a  cnrl 
tinued  rdauon  of  a  lenes  of  ignorable 
eventí, 

Hilíory  wirb  regardto  its  matíer,  íseithcE 
naEin'íi!..  íacpedj  c¿vi!,  ecclefiallic, litfrarv 
or  pérfona!.  Natural  hiltory,  is"a  é¿ 
fcrij  ttion  of  i  he  finguláríties  of  nnure* 
its  ineguídriiies  and  prodigíes^  anct  títe 
alteraiions  it  undergoes  in  the  birih,  pro* 
griíJS,  en'dj  and  ule  ot  tbings,  Sacred 
hiftory 3  is  tliát  w  lnch  kys  bf/pre  us  íhe 
m  j  íleii  es  and  cei  e  m  on  te  s  of  reí  ¡  g  ¡  or } 
viiions  or  app?a ranees  cf  the  deity,  mi- 
ra el  es  and  other  fup^rnattiral  tiiriWj 
■wliíreof  God  alone  ís  (he  aurhor.  Civil 
hiftory,  is  ihat  of  people,  monarchieSj 
itaíes,  communitiep,  citie.c,  &ck  Ecck*  ' 
fiañic  hiftory,  is  that  wliich  glveí  an  ar. 
count  of  the  rife  and  e(tal>]i(hment  of  the 
Teveral  religión*  nnd  churebes,  cf  the  rife 
and  progreís  of  ibe  varous  opíntDui 
fe  £1  s  a  n  d  he  re  fi  e  s ,  téc ,  L  i  tersry  3  í  i  í!  ¿|J 
treíits  of  arts  and  feiences,  their  original 
progreís,  and  of  the  perfora  who  luve 
been  mo'ft  remarkable  in  diírovning 
promoting  them.  Perfonal  hifWy,  is 
tliát  which  gtves  the  bfe  ofone  or  mora 
h'ngle  perforifj  and  is  the  famé  with 
what  is  calted  biography. 
Hiftory  with  regérd  to  ití  ferm,  v  eitber 
íunple,  ñjgpratei  or  inixed.  Simple  hif- 
tory, i s  that  which  isdetiví  red  wíthoutait 
or  oí' na nient  j  bein^  only  a  haré,  anj 
fdithfnl  recit.il  cf  things,  in  the ■  manntr 
3nd  orefer  whereln  tht^y  pflfted.  Fi guíate 
h i  it ory ,  i s  tba E:  w h  t c h  is  fu rt h er  en dcliéd 
with  ornamenta,  by  the  wit  and  mge* 
nutty  of  the  b  i  doria  0  j  by  hying  ojiíd. 
the  characlfrí  of  the  principal  perfonf, 
the  íecnt  fprings  and  motives  cf  the 
feveral  events,  Éfc.  Mixed  hiílory,  if 
that  which  beftdes  th?  recital  and  orna- 
ments  cf  fignrate  hiftory,  calis  in  llifi 
proofí  and  atFthorihea  nnon  which  the 
facls  are  founcíed  ;  f^rniftiing  antbemic 
memo^rs,  or  original  letter?,  mnnifcftes; 
£íV,  to  voulIi  the  truth  of  what  is  ad- 
vancerL  See  Historio^ raphek. 
CredibiUty*  Jouitdaiigñ,  mid  natm  tj 
Histor  Y.  Sume  chonfe  to  define  hii- 
tory>  a  tiue  aud  *vdí  giounded  account 

cf 
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üf  paft  evento  j  a  definition  cqually  ap- 
licable to  a  Ll  the  kinds  cf  ít ;  for  tho1 
in  íbme  of  them,  as  the  Uilftory  of  na- 
ture  and  litera  ture,  we  meet  with  ac- 
counts  of  quajitíes  and  opinions  ¿  cf 
works  of  íi  a  ture  and  art  j  yet  thefe  nave 
no  otht;  r  re  I  a  ti  o  n  to  hiftory  than  as  they 
ar,e  events,  and  are  dcduccd  from  ob- 
jervations  011  pa£t  changes.    And  as  to 
tfoegrounds  on  which  the  ere  di  bíl  i  ty  of 
3ü  hifiory  is  fo  u  11  de  df  they  are  derive d 
partí  y  from  the  events  reí  a  te  dt  and  partly 
Jrom  the  evidence  and  cháracler  of  fu  ch 
as  reíate  tbern  5  w henee  ariíts  an  inter- 
na! and  esternal  credíbility. 
The  interior  credíbility  confifts  not  only 
in  tlie  poíTibilíry  of  Ifie  event  reported, 
but  likewife  in  ít=¡  probanílity  $  which 
3aEt  confuís  in  this3    that   the  circum- 
ítances  i n  which  an  event  is  reported  to 
liave  happened  be  con  forma  ble  or  fuk- 
able  thereto,  or  that  there  befomefoun- 
dation  for  ít  in  the  tonneítion  of  the  ch  - 
cunüh  rices,  and  that  in  paral  leí  cafes  the 
faine  liad  frequently  happened.    Henee  it 
ís  eafy  to  conceive,  that  man  y  events 
may  appear  improbable,  nay  incrcdible 
to  íomey  through  mere  ignorance,  or  by 
fe  parad  ti  g  them  from  their  círcumttances, 
This  is  the  cafe  with  the  frequent  charges 
of  inciedibiihy    brougnt    againft  thofe 

■  Jiumerous  armíes  we  read  of  in  antient 
Jiiítory,  from  confuunding  the  regular 
armies  of  the  moderna,  with  the  tumul- 
taous  ont!3  of  the  an  tienta  5  which  were 
akind  ofmílina  compofed  of  al}  or  the 
greater  pan  of  the  fighting  men  of  a 

«MurUry, 

Under  the  external  grounds  of  credi* 
bility  are  comprehended  the  genuirienefs 
of  [lie  original  teftimony,  and  the  capaciiy 
and  inttgriiy  of  thoíe  who  relate  it :  the 
evidente  alledged  muít  not  only  be  af» 
cribed  to  i  ts  true  authors,  but  the  fe  muít 
appear  to  be  perfons  Ib  circumftanced  and 
Inclín  ed  as  to  relate  the  truth,  fo  as  to 
add  to  it  nothing  falfe,  ñor  omit  any 
thíng  of  coníequence  to  the  event  re- 
peled .  The  üi  it  of  theíe,  or  the  grmi- 
inenelí  of  the  original  teftimony,  afFeels 
flot  only  books  and  traces,  but  public 
records  and  monuments  of  paír  events, 
flatues,  nifciiptions,  columns,  edlítces, 
Éfc  And  to  deteñ  the  fraudulent  prac- 
lice$  of  former  times*  in  forging  evi- 
dentes of  thiskind,  requítes  greatknow- 
letlge  in  the  hiftory  not  only  of  huma» 
ibcieties?  but  of  the  opinión feiences, 
Sansuages,  and  cuíbms  of  difieren* 
And  henee  apocáis  the 
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cefíity  of  great  peneíration,  and  capadty 
in  an  biítorian  \  but  abo  ve  ai  l>  of  great 
íntegrity  and  íincerity  in  relating  the 
tru  tíi. 

In  tryíng  the  rredibiütv  of  an  event  by 
the  nuuniber  of  evídenets  bro,wght  in  íup-, 
port  oí'  it,  ive  011  o ht  to  weigh  :'  r.  Hdw 
m  any  hííbrían?,  andoihe  r  kn  ow  n  fo  11  re  es, 
sr<r  really  extanc  of  any  parricutar  event. 
Sr.  The  aclual  díverfity  cf  their  teili- 
monies.  3.  Their  agreeinent  and  con- 
tradiítion  and  whetber  they  cía  n  not  be 
reconuled,  4*  The  exterior  and  in- 
terior credíbility  of  the  conrradiciing 
h  b  rrationSi 

From  w  hat  h  as  b€ en  fai  d ,  w  e  m  a  y  d  r a  \v 
ihe  foJlo^ing  inferen  ees.    j.  That  there 
is  a  real  and  demon Arable  certainty  üf 
event?,  which  oughjt  not  to  líe  doubted 
orconttífted;  and,  indeed,  leepticífm  in 
biftorícal  matters  moíl  cominonlyj  if  not 
aiways,  proceeds  from  ignorance  of  the 
real  nato  re  óf  thait  certamty  and  íts  cri- 
teríon,  or  from  a  confciou[iief¿  of  the  in- 
di fpenlible  neceífity  of  nnweantd  dili- 
pen  ce,  cf  farther  helps,  and  deeper  re- 
fleclion  in  examiníng  and  proving,  than^ 
the conyemeney      many  will  atlow.  a, 
That  the  deinonítrabiliEy  of  a  faít,  the  ' 
credíbility  of  an  hiftorian  who  reports» 
and  the  evidences  of  his  whole  work^ 
cught  never  to  be  confotinded  or  mi  lia- 
ken  for  one  and  the  fame  thing  :  for  an 
h  i  lorian  may  be  well  worth  credit,  tho* 
he  be  not  infallible,  ánd  evtn  iliough  he 
has  aílually  comtnitted  errors  in  í'ome  of 
bis  reporfs.    5.  The  demonílribility  of 
events  has  different  degrees  and  limits, 
as  reaching  only  fo  far  as  the  records 
jueftrved  wíll  permit;  and  henee  appeari 
ihe  neceífity  of  well  diftingüifliing  fuch 
events,  the  reality  or  falfity  of  which  caá 
be  proved?  from  evenrs  that  are  at  beít 
iincertain  and  doobtful,     4.  That  the 
credíbility    of  e venta  may  gain  new 
ítrength    ís  evident  \  fin  ce  many  fací» 
cannet  be  known,  til!  after  the  death  of 
fijeh  as  vvere  either  the  aitors  or  perfons 
con  cerned  in  them  :  be  ñ  des  it  f  requentíy 
IiappenSj   that  records  and  vouchers  of 
traníaflions,  long  fin  ce  paft,  are  after- 
wards  difeovered^  which  ti II  then  ^'ere 
either  unknown,  or  could  not  be  confi- 
dendy  pnbliíhed  by  thofe  wht>  knew  them, 
for  want  of  íuch  witneíTes  and  proofs. 
5.  The  credit  of  hiítory  can  never  decay 
by  aget  as  íbme  have  erroneoufly  alferted  j 
fmce  facls,  once  eítabliflicd  upon  gooil 
evi'deúce*  muít  ever  rema  ib  fo,  wbíle 
[he  vouchers  of  fuch  evidenct  are  pre«» 
9  Y  ¿  ferveds 
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ferved  :  nay  an  áccount  which  formrrly  • 
was  uncertaín,  or  even  eoníidered  Im- 
probable or  falfe,  may  V  e  vindicated  anli 
pro  ved  by  lata  dtfccvíries  of  hiílorical 
vrítiings  and  record?. 

Ufefidnefs  üf  History,  That  greai  ad~ 
vantage  may  be  fea pe d  from  tbc  íindy  cf 
hiftory,  will  appear  from  the  foUowing 
eonfiderations,  i.  It  provs  an  agit- 
able amufement,  and  relaxátíon i  ívr 
though  the  mind  ts  not  wholly  unscíive 
in  the  íUidy  oí  hítfovy  3  y  el,  beíng  a 
líghter  and  more  éiltertaiaing  eriiploy- 
ment,  the  f^cviltíes  oí  the  mind,  when 
fatigued  and  almoft  FxtfknHed  (vlth  inore 
intenfe  employ  ment,  find  aclual  re  p  o  fe, 
and  are  reennud  and  re  ir  ore  d  to  vtgoiir, 
Bnt  befide  the  pleaftire  of  ftud)  ir>g 
hiflory,  ¡t  lays  a  foundation  not  only  for 
general  prudence,  bm  for  that  partí  cnlar 
kind,  whícb  the  circumftancas  and  fitti- 
ation  of  eacb  man  require.  To  becomc 
acquainted  wítli  the  ch^raclers  cf  men, 
f-he  marks,  fources,  and  erTtíls  of  fheir 
paffions  and  pre¡u  dices,  the  power  and 
ch auges  oí  iheír  cuftoms,  and  the  lik¡% 
is  an  cfíential  and  necefTary  fiep  to  pru- 
dente :  and  all  ihis  knowlrge  h  con- 
fitíerably  ím  pro  ved  by  bilíory,  which 
teaches  us  to  make  oihtr  men*s  experience 
onir  own,  to  profit  by  'it,  and  \p  learn 
vi  i  fd  o  m  fr o  m  the  í x  mi  í  fon  unes*  3 .  Hi  f- 
tory  ís  of  eminent  ufe  in  promoting'vrr- 
tue5  partí  y  by  a  copíous  and  pleafant  in- 
Irruclion  in  a  right  and  vattuous  condo£l 
in  general,  and  partí  y  by  examplés  tbat 
jnfeníibly  lead  us  to  the  praéttce  of  ffr 
feral  vii  tu  es  in  particular-  4,  Every 
Otfl  e  r  te  i  e  n  c  e  re  re  i  v  es  g  1  ea  t  ben  eñt  Froiti 
hiftory.  Philofophy,  and  práftícaJ  ina- 
thematíes  ha  ve  recourfe  to  hiftory,  or  to 
jiature,  throngh  the  médium  oF  hírioiy, 
for  moft  of  iheír  objccls  ;  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  fe  feiences,  the  whde  forcé 
of  the  demonflration  is  fonnded  on  ck- 
perímentsí  whtch  would  make  bnt  an 
in  di  fíe  rent  figure,  tf  the  aíTiftance  of  other 
men^S  expenmertí  by  the  ineans  of  hif- 
tory  were  excluded  :  and  ihe  faine  holds 
of  divmiry,  law,  medicine,  &c, 

Mcihod  ofjíitdying  Hjstory.  Fe rfon $  wh o 
read  hiítory  merety  for  amnfemen^  or, 
having  in  view  fome  particular  branch  of 
learnirjgj  attend  only  to  certarn  branch  es 
of  hiftoiy,  are  not  confined  lo  tbat  Qrá*i 
and;  eonneclíon,  wbich  is  ííbfnlntely  re»' 
qtiííite  for  obtaining  a  proper  knowkdge 
of  hiítory  ;  i  he  moft  reguhr,  as  wtll  as 
fucceíiifül  way  of  líudying  whích,  is,  to 
Legín  with        epitome  of  uhíverfol 
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Inílory,  and  afterwards  apply  to  tire 
b-íhuy  of  particular  nations  and  cota- 
mgn - wea  1  tlis. :  f^r  the  ftudy  of  parti cu- 
Jar  hlílortes  prefuppofes,  or,  to 
'  more  ptoperly^  is  only  extenüino  x\\* 
knowledge  of  particular  pam  ¿f  uni- 
verfa i  h  1  (Ib ry .  U n  I  efs  th is  be  o\u  p] 
we  íliall  only  fill  the  memory  wi(h  fotiie 
events  j  wJiícb  may  be  done  wíthout  ap, 
plying  to  hiflory»  or  prctending  to  tiie 
k  nowJedge  of  it. 

History,  in  pninting,  denotes  a'pj.§Í¡¿ 
compofed  cf  dívers  figures,  ov  perío¿>I 

•  re  pie  Ten  ti  ng  lome  iraníaíKonj  tither  real 
or  feígned.    See  Painting, 

HISTRiO,  in  líve  antient  Hrama,  ftgnifad 
an  actor  or  comedí  an,  but  mure  efpe- 
ctally  a  pantomíme,  who  exhihit^d  hís 
parí:  by  geftarég  and  dancing.  See  tjía 
anide  Dr/.ma, 

HISTRIX,  tbe  po^cxjpine,  írí  zoólogo 
See  the  art¡c!e  Porcupine. 

HrsTRiXj  the.  porcupine-fishj  ín  ¡:h- 
tbyologyí  tilo  rougb  fpotted  oftr^cton^. 
or  gíoEe-fífíi,  beíct  witb  fiequent  ñm][ 
fpíires. 

It  grpws  to  abotif  twdve  inches  in  lengt]], 
and  to  etght  or  ntne  in  diameter,  It  is 
trotight  to  ns  driéd  frem  the  eaftern  fm} 
and  has  bet:n  llmeiimes  canpju  in  1^ 
Medítemnean.    See  píate  CXXXI!, 

HITCH,  Ín  the  fea  language,  Is  to  catfh 
ho!d  of  any  thing  wítll  a  hook  or  rf>pe, 
and  by  thís  means  to  hold  it  faíl  ;  ttms 
when  a  boat  is  to  be  hoifted  tn,  ihe  fatt- 
crs- fay,  hitch  the  tackles  into  the  ring* 
bw]',s  of  the  boat  i  and  wbtn  i!kv  a;* 
aboút  to  weigh  anchoa  hitch  the  ü (li- 
li cok  to  ihe  flufee  cf  the  anchor. 

HlTCHELj  or  Hatchel.  See  tbe.ar- 
ticle  JTa']lcmel* 

HITCIITNG,  a  market-town  ín  Hfitforf 
íhiroj  fuii rteen  miles  nortb-wefl:  of  Hsrt- 
ford,  and  thirty ■  two  norih  vveit  á 
Lóndon, 

HIT I-IE ,  o r  H Y T  n  E ,  í n  on r  oí d  w ríterí> 
denotes  a  port3  wbarf,  orímull  haven, 
to  embárk5  or  land  wares  at  j  a&  QneeEi* 
b'iúíé,  ®"¿¡ 

HiTHÉ  is  alfo  one  of  tile  CInque  PortS in 
íhe  county  of  Kent,  íittiated  on  ihe 
engltih  thanne!,  fix  mtíes  weft  cf  Dover» 

H1VE,  alteare  1  in  country  aflabs,  a  con* 
ven  i  en  t  receptacle  for  bees,  See  Bh, 
There  are  fe  ver  al  forts  cf  hives  uJeíi  in 
d  i  íf e  1  e  n  t  conntí es  c  f  E  n  gl  a  n  d s  ys  wtck- 
er-htves,  made  of  privet ;  viülovv,  or 
barl-ínye?,  dajibed ".wjíJi  cow-.d.a'ngtemí' 
pered  wíth  dníi  ¡  or  Inves  made  ^1iili 
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hound  wíth  bramóles,  $ome  a1ío¡ 
0Ut  of  curiolky  ta  fee-'the  bees  woríc, 
ha  ve  diera  made  of  wood  with  gtafe- 
Windows  or  lides  j  but  thefe  are  vefy 
cold,  fothat  bees  feldom  tbnye  Ín  themv 
jhe  moft  nfuffl  Forin  of  them  is  con í cal, 
^  b.eíl^aá¿ioiiéá  5  and  tbe  kbeft  and 
warmeli  material's  for  makitíg  them  are 
ftrawand  ofier,  nicely  twífted  and  matted 
together*  Of  thefe  thére  íhould  be  fcept 
Jfotál  fizes,  fo  as  i  o  fuít  a  bigger  or 
jelfe r  fwarm1  j  and  where  yon  defign  té 
multíply  your  ííock,  make  ufe  of  the 
fmnll  ones,  and  of  the  larger  where  yon 
deíire  a  great  deal  of  honey*  Sse  Htv- 
1ÍJG(  and  HONEY. 
fUVlMG  of  Bees  y  the  plací  ng  a  fwarm  o£ 
them  in  a  hive,  provided  for  that  purpoíe- 
S«  the  arricie  HiVE. 

Wlien  a  fwarm  of  bees  has  Jeft  an  oíd 
iifcj  and  is  placed  in  the  form  of  a  chifter 
hanging  down  from  the  branch  of  fome 
tree  or  Jhrub,  turn  up  the  hive,  and 
fhakirtg  the  bough,  make  them  fall  into 
hj  and  then  fet  the  hive  11  pon  a  cloth  on 
the  grourid  5  or  ¡f  the  bou gh  be  fiaialE 
vou  may  but  it  off,  and  íayíng  ít  on 
the  cloth,  fet  the  hive  over  it;  but  if  the 
btés  are  fixed  on  a  branch  near  tbe 
g  round,  hy  tbe  cloth  under  ft,  then 
fhske  them  '  down  and  place  the  ffivc 
over  them,  It  it  happen  tbat  fome  bees 
wül  obílinately  keep  to  the  place  where 
théy  at  firít  ftxed  themfelves,  afcerhaving 
íried  in  vatn  to  fwcep  tbem  off  gehtly 
vrifh  a  bmfh,  rub  tbe  branch  with  the 
juice  of  woimwood,  rué,  eider,  or  of 
íucli  otber  planta  as  they  bate  rhe  fmelí 
oí,  and  if  this  does  not  fucceed,  Unen 
!  rcg$  muft  be  burnt  under  them,  tbe 
fmoak  of  which  will  feon  drive  them  off, 
and  mate  them  join  their  companions» 
It  fcinetirnes  happens,  that  tbe  fwarm  Ts 
not  placed  fo  favourably  as  in  tbe  in- 
flanees  btf'ore-mentíoned  ;  they  often 
hang.  themfeiyes  in  long  clufters,  on  the 
finajl  bi anches  of  hi°h  irees,  and  in  this 
cali;»  many  dirFerent  expedients  are  to  be 
ufed  to  hive  them,  accerdiug  to  the  cir- 
tttmliances  oí  tbe  ir  politlón,  Tbe  com- 
nion  methód  h  far  one  man  to  climb 
the  ¡ree  w¡ih  a  lóng  flafFin  hís  hand,  and 
another  lo  mount  a  ladder  placed  againft 
tlieirce,  atid  to  bold  the  bt^e  under  tbe 
Avallé  while  the  otber  fweeps  rbem  ¡nto 
iimh  the  ftaffj  and  wben  tbe  bongíi 
on  which  they  hang  \$  fo  far  from  tbe 
body  of  the  tiee?  that  this  is  impraílica- 
W«  i  y  the  ladder,  the  hú-e  is  to  be  fixed 
to  the  end  of  a  kng  jpolej  and  by  that 
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mean 5  beld  under  tbe  fwarm  wbíle  tliey 
are  fwept  into  It.  When  all  this  is  im- 
^raÁicábTéj  by  reatan  of  the  great  heighí 
of  tbe  branch  on  which  tbe  fwarm  hangs, 
a  Urge  cloth  ís  to  be  fpread  on  íbme  of 
the  lower  hranches,  and  tbe  wbole  fwarm 
fwept  down  ¡n  a  clufter  uppn  it  j  tliis  is 
then  10  he  ibtüwn  carefnlly  to  the  g round, 
and  another  perfon  is  to  be  ready  tl¡ii¿ 
to  wbe]m  the  hive  over  the  greater  parí 
of  tbe  clvifter,  snd  tbe  rtii  wül  foon  creep 
into  it,  and  join  1  hcm4  If  they  are  flow 
|n  cloing  thk,  they  are  to  be  drívea  m 
by  búrnfng  linen  rags  abont  tbe  p^ces 
where  they  Áy,  tbe  difagreeabk  fméll  of 
wbicb  will  fend  tbem  towards  the  hive, 
where  ñndíng  their  companions  not  in- 
commoded  with  iis  they  will  n^türally 
remain. 

So  me  ti  mes  tbe  bees  that  go  cnt  ín  a 
fwarm  íix  upon  a  bole  ín  a  Wall,  ora 
hollow  in  tbe  trunk  of  a  tree.  This  15 
a  mtich  better  cboice  for  them  iban  tbe 
branch  of  a  tree '¿  but  it  is  much  worfe 
for  the  per  fon  who  is  to  bive  tbem,  for 
they  ¿re  very  difticu't  to  be  g'qtúwL  The 
com mon  way  is  to  attack  theíé  fwaj  ms  ia 
ih'e  middk  of  a  cold  nigbtf  to  en  Urge  tbe 
opening  frbm  without,  and  plating  the 
hive  under  ir,  to  feoop  the  bees  out  with 
a  ladlej  and  put  them  into  the  bive* 
It  fometirnes  bappens,  that  the  fwarm s. 
part,  and  light  ín  íight  of  ene  another  5 
in  which  caíéj  if  tbe  Itífer  part  are  dí- 
ftmbedj  tbey  wül  fiy  to  the  greaícr  :  hvl 
if  tbey  are  not  in  %ht  of  eacb  other, 
bive  tbem  both  in  fwq  fe  ve  ra  i  tiiféfy  and 
íhá'fcirig  tbe  bees  out  of  one  hive  on  the 
cloth  on  which  the  othtr  hive  ft^nci^ 
place  that  hive  over  thtm,  and  tbey  wift 
ail  take  (o  itÉ 

If  your  íwnrm  bappens  after  the  middíe 
of  Jone,  andaré  Imallj  pnt  í\\  o.or  thres 
oí  tbem  togcihcr,  even  wj^etb^r  tfaéy  a  rile 
tbe  fame  ó%y9  or  feveral  days  after  ;  fot 
by  tbus  tmiting  tbem,  tbey  will  labour 
tbe  moVc  fareftdly,  gatber  ílore  cf  honey^ 
and  íloutly  defend  tbemíelves  againít  all 
enemies.  As  to  the  manner  oí  unitirg 
them  Ín  one  hive,  it  k  thúi  perfqrmed  : 
having  fpread  a  cloth  on  tbe  .grennd,  near 
the  í\i,o\  un  which  this  nniied  íwáríii  is 
to  iland,  fét  á  pair  cf  rcftsi  or  two  íop- 
porters  for  the  bive  i  then  ta  the  ev^niiog 
when  it  grows  clark^  knoek  down  the 
hive  out  of  wbicb  yon  inven  d  to  remove 
your  bees  upon  tbe  reít  ¡  then  jift  up  the 
bive  a  little,  and  clapping  illxiwten  yonr 
hands  to  íbake  out  the  bees  tbat  Riele  ¡n 
it?  lay  h  down  fidewíjs  hy  tbofe  iníeéi^ 
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and  fet  the  ftock  or  fwarm  ta  which  you  México,  and  builds  among  rseds 
would  add  them,  u pon  the  rtfts  over  fedge»    It  hiles  ver  y  defpeiately* 
themj  upon  which  they  will  immediately  HÜAR-Fr.qst*  SeeFnosT. 
afee  nd  from  the  cloth  underneath  into  the  H.oar.-hotjnd,3  or  Horehound,  j/ja^^ 
hívef  and  if  any  remains  ín  the  other  biutn*  in  hotany.    See  Marrubju^  * 
hive,  they  will  haften  after  their  com-  HGARSENESS,    ratmdv,  in  medicine 
paníonSi    Whín  you  have  gotten  them  a  diminution  of  the  voice,  íbmet ¡mesar! 
all  in,  place  the  hive  011  the  5ool,  which  pended  with  a  preternatural  afperity,  cr 
ihould  be  done  ekher  thatnight,  or  esrly  rougnnefs  thereof.  , 
<Iie  next  morníng»  Sorne  reckon  it  berter  The  part  here  affecled,  h  the  afpera  ar- 
to place  the  hive  in  which  the  fwarm  reria,  and  its  iarynx,  which  laft  cbíefá 
h  newly  put,  with  a  view  to  Its  beíng  forms  the  voice,   See  the  articks  Aspera 
dio  ve  into  another,  with  the  íkirts  up-  Arteria,  and  Larynx. 
permoft,  and  to  fet  the  other  upon  it,  The  proximate   can  fe  is  too  great  sti 
binding  them   about  the  íkkts  with  a  elfufion  of  thm Jymph  opon  the  parr.  It 
towelj  and  in  tlüs  inanner  to  Jet  them  is  a  catarrhal  affeftion  from  a  too  íharjí 
itand  till  the  morning,  by  which  time  all  falt,  or  acid  lymph.    Et  multar,  in  a 
the  bees  will  have  aleended,  fo  that  you  veiy  obítínate  hoanenefs,  preferí  bes  fptr- 
may  then  fet  the  receiver  on  a  ftooL  Thus  maceti  as  an  approved  remedy  \  as  alfc, 
th ree  or  f ou r  fwa rm s  may  be  put  togetber.  d ecofr  ra  p  or  u  m ,  and  rob .  paito  1  omav 
But  they  ought  to  be  nnited  the  fame  In  an  invetérate  hoarfenefs,  wnere  a  vifeid 
evening  after  ihey  have  fwarmed  ;  beca  ufe  mucus,  or  thick  lymph  is  the  cauíek  tlif. 
after  havtng  made  comb&j  they  are  the  folving  and  expeStorating  medicines  are 
more  imwilling  to  part  from  them,  convenient;  and  above  alf,  fyrup  de  ery- 
In  thefe  feveral  methods  of  hiving  bees,  fimo,   oxymel  GUitic.  and  hall,  fulph. 
people  ought  to  deferid  themfelves  as  care-  Eleedi  ng  is  10  be  avoided,  for  it  prolongs 
fully  as  poflible  againft  their  ftíngs  ]  the  the  diftemper- 

íecureft  way  of  doing  which,  is  to  have  Sometimes  worms  ín  theinteítinesaretta 

a  piece  of  ga u ze,  or  coa rfe  muflin,  large  cantes  or  hoa rfene fs • 

enoughto  come  over  the  per  fon 's  hat,  and  HOBBY,   the  ñame  cf  a  hawk,  cAlleity 

to  reach  down  to  the  collar  of  his  coat  authors  fobbuteo. 

behínd,  and  to  his  breaft  before,  which  It  is  a  hawk  of  the  Iüre3  and  not  of tfie 

bcing  kept  at  a  little  diftance  from  his  rife  ¡  and  is  vi  ry  like  rlie  üktjy  ou!y 

face  by  his  hat,  he  may  fee  what  he  does  muchíefs,    It  makes  excelknt  fport  wiih 

wíthout  the  leaft  danger  ;  he  ought  alio  net  and  fpaníels  \  for  when  the  birds  fce 

to  fecure  his  hands  by  wearing  a  good  the  hobby,  they  daré  noí  commit  them- 

paír  of  gloves  5  and  woollen  ones  are  the  fe  Ivés  to  the  wing,  but  lie  clofe  totb 

neft  for  tllis  purpofe*  grovind,  and  fo  are  taken  in  tlie  ntts, 

HOACHE,  in  namial  hiftory,  a  kind  of  HOCHSTETj  a  town  of  Swabia  ín  Gt^ 

earth  a  p  pro^  c  hing  to  ihe  n  a  tu  re  of  cb  a  I  k ,  m  a  ny ,  íitaaied  twen  t  y  -  five  m  í  i  es  north- 

butharder,  and  fee!  íng  like -foap  ?  whence  eaft  of  Ulm. 

fomethínk  that  it  is  eitherthe  fame  with  HOD,  an  inftrument  ufed  to  carry  bíiáí 

our foap -rock!  of  Cornwal,  or  very  like  it»  and  mortar  mf  np  iadders,  &c,  to  buiJd 

The  Chinefe  diíToive  it  in  water^  till  the  or  repair  houfes?  &c*  with. 

liquor  is  of  the  con  íiílence  of  cream,  and  HODMAN,  an  appellatíon  gí  ven  to  a  yflung 

then  vamiíh  tbeir  china^ware  wiih  ir.  íludent  admítted  inio  Chi  ilPs  CdIjc^í 

HOACTLf,  in  zoology,  the  ñame  of  an  i"  Oxford^  from  Wtílminíier-Scbooí. 

americaabírd  deferibed  by  Níeremberg  ♦  HODNET,  a  market  town  of  Shr  op fiare, 

it  is  of  the  fiztí  of  a  common  hen,  the  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Shrtwíbm  y. 

lega  andneck  are  íongi  its  head  is  b¡ack,  HODSDON,  a  market-town  of  Hfjtford* 

and  is  or  ñamen  ted  wuh  a  beautiful  creft  íln're,    í'eventeen  miles    due  noith  of 

of  the  fame  cokmr  ;  its  whole  body  is  of  London. 

a  fine  white,  but  its  tail  is  grey,  as  are  HOE,  in  country  affairs,  a  tcol  made  like 

alfo  the  npper  lides  of  its  wingsj  tl.e  a  coGperYaddz,  to  cut  upwards  Ín  gar- 

wings  have  a  greenífh  caft,  and  the  back  dens,  ñelds,         Thrs  tool  is  commoriv 

fome times  has  maoy  b lacle  feathers  ;  its  called  ihe  hand-hoe  :  for  other  forts  é 

ftet  are  not  webbed,  its  legs  are  of  a  palé  hoes  íce  the  next  artide. 

whiti/h  colour ;  it  has.  a  circle  of  white,  Th¡s  ínítniment  is  of  great  ufe,  and 

beginning  at  the  eyes^  and  goín*  round  ilion  Id  be  more  tmployed  in  hackingard 

the  head  :  líh  common  on  the  lakes  of  tlearing  the  fe  vera  I  corners,  cracks  anJ 

pattkí 
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piícbes  of  lanVi  m  fpare  times  of  the 
vhU  which  woníd  be  oí  no  fmall  ad- 
iantage  thereto.  . 

frw  HOí*    See  theartide  PfcONG. 

HOiitNG,  aecording  to  Tull,  is  the  break- 
ineand  dtvidmg  thefoilby  t¡!lage3  whüft 
ihecflrn,  and  otó  planes  are  growing 

lt  difars  from  common  tillage  (which  is 
always  períormed  btfore  the  corn  br 
píants  are  fown  or  plantel)  in  the  time 
cf  performmg  it  5  and  it  is  much  more 
tonefieial  to  the  crops  than  any  other 
tflfege.  This  fort  oí"  tíllage  is  per  for  m- 
cd  various  ways,  and  bv  means  of  díf- 
feretit  mítrnments,  See  Plough. 
Land,  which  be  f  ore  tilling  would  ha  ve 
¿yidded  little,  iho1  the  more  it  ss  tilled 
before  fowing,  the  gmter  plenry  of  crop 
jr  yúkls,  vet  if  tiJIed  on]y  before  the 
fowmg  will  always  have  Tome  wcedF, 
au|  tbey  will  pártate  of  the  arivantage 
of  the  tillage  as  wel I  as  the  corn.  Th>s 
js  cuerearon  for  an  after  tillage  fveb  as 
that  by  hoeíng,  But  there  is  another 
cpnGderatfoD  that  yet  more  requires  it, 
ihi*  ís,  that  as  foan  as  the  ploitghman  has 
donehis  bufinefs  by  plowing  and  barrow- 
ingiheUnd  after  fowing,  the  foil  of  it* 
cwn  accord  begins  to  nndo  it  all  again 
by  lending.  towards  írs  original  texrure 
and  ípteific  gravity,  thealtering  of  which 
ivas  die  on ¡ y  bu  fui*.- i  a  of  all  t he  ílu  mer 
tillare,  The  breaídhg  the  p-rticles  of 
the  cahh,  and  makittg  in  it  new  pores 
|  and  new  hiperíicíes,  is  the  great  bufinefs 
of  the  plmigb  and  harrow,  bílt  as  fbon 
as  their  ule  is  overs  the  eartfa  begins  to 
coaleíbe  again  to  its  own  form,  tbe  par- 
celes nnite  together,  and  the  artificial 
pores  in  a  great  rneaiiire  cío  fe  np,  Tbe 
leed  ¡s  nonnfhed  in  a  worfé  gremnd  iban 
Ít  was  at  firfí  put  into,  and  the  more 
theplsnt  grows  üp  and  requiies  a  íarger 
Aipply  of  íood,  the  worfe  the  paíhir.e  be- 
i^mes:  whíle  nonriíhment  ís  thus  dé- 
níed  tbe  growíng  píants,  they  are  at  the 
fame  time  choaked  with  weed?,  which 
Mngof  a  bardier  nature  than  thfyj  will 
grow  wiíh  lefs  fnpplies,  and  therefore 
thiive  more  vigoro uíl y  and  rob  theni  of 
a  ereat  part  of  the  little  feod  tbe  land 
hilaré  atiowed  them. 

Trínfpl^ntíng  ís  nearly  albed  to  hoeing, 
Otitis  much  inferior  \  the  n ature  oí  this 
wiji  not  adiinit  cf  its  beíng  a  generaj 
tt)bg,  and  even  if  it  would,  hoeíng 
isheiter,  for  by  tranfplantiríg,  the  p]ai>ts 
can  en]  y  be  kepttip  ro  a  certaio  pej  íod, 
afier  vvhkh  they  wiJ]  not  bear  it  3  but 
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hoeíng  may  be  ufed  to  them  wltb  ad- 
vantage,  to  thelr  utmoft  ftanding,  and 
Kiakes  them  vigorous  all  the  while.  The 
roots  of  a  pLint  ure  necelTarily  broker* 
OtT  in  tranfplanting^  snd  it  requires 
fome  time  for  ít  to  ffrike  a  whole  fet  of 
new  ones,  and  íf  the  earih  abont  it  it 
not  kept  thorougbly  moiftened  all  rhís 
time,  the  new  formed  roots  will  not  be 
able  to  fboot,  and  the  plant  wíll  ftarve  m 
tbe  mídít  of  plenty  5  bot  on  tbe  conrrary, 
in  hoeíng  the  fame  advantage  of  a  new 
pííftittft  for  tbe  plant  is  obtained  by 
breaking  the  partícks  of  eanh,  and  at 
the  íame  time  no  more  of  the  roots  are 
broken  off  than  can  eaGIy  be  fupplied, 
and  the  reíl  remaíníng  in  their  places, 
the  plant  continúes  growíng  wíthout  that 
ftop  and  decay  which  mu ft  happen  on 
tranfplanijng,  and  which  it  recovéis only 
by  degn-  efí. 

One  great  benefit  of  hoeíng,  is,  that  it 
keeps  píants  moift  in  <3ry  weather,  the 
advantage  of  which  to  their  growth  is 
eaíily  leen-  This  good  o  hice  it  performs 
on  a  don  ble  account  j  firft  as  tbey  aré 
better  nou  níhed  by  boeing,  tbey  requíre 
lefs  moidure,  and  confequently  carry  oñ 
lefs  í  for  thefe  píants,  which  receíve  the 
greateft  íncreafe^  havin^  moít  terrelirial 
Eouriíliment,  carry  off  the  leaft  water  in 
proportion  to  their  augment,  as  is  pro  red 
by  Dr.  Woodward's  experiments.  Se- 
cón di  y,  the  hoe,  particularly  the  horfé- 
boe,  for  the  other  does  not  ^o  deep 
enough,  procures  moílture  for  tbe  roots 
from  tbe  dew  that  fatls  inoft  in  dry 
weather,  and  thefe  dews  íeem  to  be  the 
moít  emichíng  of  all  rooífhire,  m  it 
contsíns  in  ít  a  fine  black  earth,  which 
will  furiílde  from  it  in  íbnding,  and 
whích  feems  fine  enough  to  be  the  proper 
pabulum  or  food  for  pUntS, 
For  a  compara  ti  ve  view  of  tbe  proflts 
arifing  from  the  common  and  horfe-hoe- 
incr  huíbandry.  See  Hüsbandry^ 
HOG,  /rí/j  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  qna- 
drupeds,  of  the  order  of  the  jumenta, 
the  characters  of  which  are  thefe :  the 
upper  fore-ttEth  arefour  ín  number,  and 
are  convergen t  j  thoíe  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  eight,  and  are  patulous  :  tbe  canine 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  two,  and  very 
íliort;  thofe  of  the  under  jaw  are  Jingle^ 
and  exerted  ;  tbe  crown  of  the  head  ís 
carina ted,  and  tbe  hoof  ís  dlvided.  See 
the  artide  Swinep 

Eefides  the  common  hof ,  there  are  feveral 
other  fpecíes,  as>  r .  The  amerlcan  bo^ 
with  the  back  briftly  behmd,  and  wltb 
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a  ttájsed  taiL  The  mufle  hog,  wiili 
^  c>1ij  or  gland  un  the  back,  ín  which  is 
iki'^uf  a  perfil  med  fluid  5  its  taíl  is 
nakeJ.  3,  The  babyroufla,  wkh  two 
4  teVth  growiiig  on  ihe  fbrehead, 

Hqc's  dunc  by  Moitimer,  reckoned 
ene  or  the  richeft  rn  a  mi  res  we  are  ac- 
QÚamtedwith,  and  the  next  i  11  valué  to 
tfiat  of  íhecp*s  dung,  and  is  found  to  be 
equal  til  vumig  to  twice  the  IjuamiLy  of 
any  otber  dung,  except  rhís,  The  an- 
tienís  (eem.  tb  have  bcen  diípleafed  with 
it?  on  account  o!  .its  breeding  wteds,  but 
íhts  ís  only  aecufing  it  of  beíng  too  richj 
for  any  dung  v^íjl  do  this  when  laid  too 
th te!-.  It  ts  an  exccSicnt  manure  for 
pafttiVe-gv.oands(i  and  excek  al l  other 
khuk  o|  dung.fpr  U#es.  The. farmers 
xv h o  ufe  thi's  dung  for  their  laiidsj  ge- 
rterally  take  care  to  (ave  it,  by  well  niv- 
ujg  the  ityes-,  and  encreafe  the  quantity 
by  di iú w ? n g  i n  bean-ílalks,  fíu bbl §y  an d 
Tuany  qtb'er  íhings  of  a  like  nature  3  and 
^y  good  mañageinent  of  th  is  kínd  many 
farmers  h'iye  protured  ñfty  or  ¡Ixty  ]oads 
of  esEcelleot  madure  a  yeaiyout  of  a  fmall 
üye.  The  very  beit  yt$y  of  uííng  Ihia 
(iiing,  is  to  rnik  it  with  horíe-dung ^  and 
for  thb  rea  fon  it  is  beft  to  have  the  ftye 
ijeár  Ihe  flable,  that  íhc  two  cleanfiUgfc  rnáy 
fe  mixeil  i ii  one  heap,  and  ufed  togelher, 
They  have  ín  mmiy  parts  of  Stafftirdfliire 
a  poor,  ligÍiís  firaliow  land,  pn  which  they 
fow  a  kmd  af  whi te-pea  :  the  land  is  uA- 
tfcer  abk-  lo  hear  ibis,  ñor  any  thíng  elfet 
lo  advanrage  For  imlt  reaping  5  but  when 
the  peas  are  ripe,  they  tu  ni  in  as  many 
hogs  as  the  qúajplity  of  pea  fe  wtill  falten, 
fdffenng  them  to  live  ai  large,  and  re- 
maní átete  da y  and  right,  ín  confe- 
QÜe'!ice  pf  tliis  the  Jand  wíiJ  produce  good 
ciops  cf  hay  for  fevesal  years  afterwardsi; 
cr  if  too  pour  foj-  tfiatjp  ít  w^ll,  at  warft, 
ratfe  grafs  enough  to  make  it  a  good  pai- 
ta re>groundr 

Iledge  Hóc,  ^? ytiQteüs 7  ín  ^oology,  a  genus 
of  quadi  upedíj  tíie  lateral  fore-tecth  of 
which  are  fborter  than  the  others  5  the 
xtoEtriJs  are  critlated  j  and  the  boiiy, 
ÍTead  bf  hair&s  i s  clothfcdj  ín  the  manitei' 
of  that  of  i  be  porcupine,  wi  th  fpinesÉ 
£ee  Quadkupild  and  Pgrcupiííe, 
Of  'thif  génus  íhtíre  are  uvo  ípecies, 
The  ei inacsouiíj  with  larger  ears,  ov 
ílie  com nion  bedge-bog,  being  a  little 
animal',  córificlKrably  thiclc  in  propon  ion 
to  its  Itngthj  and  which,  when  it  draws 
itíelf  tógéther  at  tbc  approach  of  danger, 
arpeáis  of  an  ovat  figure,  The  length 
*f  this  crea  ture  is  abou  Eleven  i  lidies  5  its 
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head  fmall,  and  oblong,  broad  fowards 
the  upper-part,  and  growing  fmaller  ta, 
wards  the  nofej  the  mouth  U  formed  ve- 
ry  mucb  like  that  of  the  badger^  the  eyes 
are  fmall,  black,  and  protuberam  ¡  i]]e 
ears  are  fliort  and  broad  j  the  «etk  is 
íhort;  the  back  broad  and  prominent  j  Ule 
legs  íliprt  and  robult  5  Míe  fect  fofniy 
like  t hofe  of  the  dog  »  diere  are  fi ve  toes 
on  each,  and  one  is  lliortér  rhan  tile  reft 
in  manner  of  a  thumb.  The  other  fpecies 
¡s  the  wbite  erinaceous,  with  very  i'maü 
ears,  being  larger  tban  the  common 
liedle -hog,  but  very  like  it  in  forrn. 

Mufi  Hoc,  Tajaes,  in  zoulogy.  Sce  the 
article  Ta  JACU. 

Hog-steer,  among  fpoi  tfmen,  denotes  a 
wi3d  boar  tliree  y  ears  okl. 

ííOG's  FEWKELj  a  plant  cahed  by  botamíh 
,  peu cedan «m. 

Hoc's  PLUMj  a  plant  otberwifecalled fpon- 
días,    See  ihe  artíele  SpündíaS, 

}$oa*s  weedj  a  plant  calUd  by  Linn^ns 
boerliaavia. 

HOGENH1NE,  in  our  antient  faxon  \mf 
ígnifies  one  that  carne  as  a  géett  ta  in 
inn^  and  continuad  there  the  thifd  mgb, 
from  which  time  he  was  accüunítd  of 
thatfamily  5  fo  that  if  he  o  fíe  11  de  ii  a^ainft 
the  king's  peace,  his  hoü  was  tobe  an- 
fw  era  ble  fot  him. 

HOGSHEAD,  ín  commerce,  a  ineafure 
of  capacity ,  centaining  fixty  lh;ee  gú+ 
Jons*    See  the  anieles  Gallón  and 

HOGUE,  a  iown  and  cape  ou  the  ríes  th- 
weft  point  of  Normans'y  iu  Fi^ucí',  ncar 
which  admira!  Rook  burnt  the  htná 
admíiai's  íhip  called  the  Rifing-íeit, 
with  twelve  more  large  men  of 
weft  Ion  gi  tu  de  a0,  and  noitii  Latitüile 
49°  5o'. 

HOHIO,  a  nver  of  North  America,  whiti 
rifingjn  the  Apalachian  m6untaíns>ncar 
the  confines  of  Carolina  and  Virginí^ 
runs  fonth-weít,  and  falls  into  thed?er 
MLffiífippi. 

HOISE,  or  Hoyse,  a  term  ufed  by  fea- 
men,  fur  hawling  tip  any  ihíng  ínto  the 
íhip,  or  the  gettíng  up  a  top-maít,  yardj 
or  the  like, 

HOITLALLOTL,  ín  zoology,  the  ñame 
of  an  amcrican  bírd?  deícribed  by  Nie- 
j  emberg,  and  called  by  him  ¿ivis 
It  is  very  rema rkab le  for  the  íwtfrrtds  of 
its  running,  and  isof  a  very  long  Ihap^i 
having  alíb  a  long  taih  its  beak  is  alia 
very  long,  black  above,  and  grey  imita1  • 
neath;,  itstaíí.is  g.ieen,  and  Ji^ s  all  tbé 
fplendor  and  beauty  of  the  peaccck'si 
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ítswbole  body  is  of  a  whitiíh  yellow, 
and,  near  the  tail,  of  a  blackiíh  yellow  ¡ 
but  the  íhoulders  are  black,  with  wliite 
fpots.  It  does  not  fly  hígln,  ñor  very  welí, 
fcutruns  fo  fwiftly  as  is  fcarce  to  be  con- 
ceded,   It  ís  but  an  íll  tafted  bírd. 

HOKE-daY*  the  Tuefday  after  eaíhr- 
wíeek  ;  which  was  the  day  on  whích  Che 
Engliíh  contpered  and  expelled  the 
Danés :  this  was  therefbre  kept  as  a  day 
oí  rejoícing,  and  a  duty,  called  hoke- 
íüeídáy-money,  was  paid  to  the  knd- 
hid,  tor  givmg  histenamsand  bondmen 
teave  to  celébrate  it, 

HOLCUS,  INDIAS  MILLBT,  in  botany,  a 
gemís  of  the  po  I  y  ga  m  i  a  -mono  e  c  i  a  el  ais  of 
plañís»  the  coro!) a  of  whích  is  a  glume, 
fomified  with  a  triple  arifta  or  asvn  ;  the 
ítamimi  are  three^  the  ítyles  two,  and  the 

HOLD,  that  psrt  of  a  üiTp  whích  lies 
tween  the  keel fon  and  the  loweivdeckj  m 
whích,  dívided  by  bulle  heads,  aré  ene 
ílíward's  room,  powder  room,  bread- 
ioom,  and  the  boatfwaío's  and  carpen- 
fer's  flore- rooins*  In  a  merchantman,  z\\ 
thegoods  and  lading  ge  net  a!,  are  ítovv- 
ed  in  the  hold, 

fíOLD-FA5T»  a  largépíece  of  íron#  in  the 
íhaptiof  the  íetter  S,  fixed  into  a  vvall,  to 
ftr¿ngrk?n  it.  Alfo  a  toól  ufed  by  join. 
ere,,  carv'ers,  @fr.  which  goes  through 
tlieír  benches,  ta  hold  faft  ftich  work  as 
tannot  be  ñnilhed  by  i'ts  being  held  in  the 
hand, 

HOL  DE,  in  oíd  hw  booksa  fignifies  the 
baíliff  of  a  city  or  town  :  snd  accordíng 
to  fume  writers,  h  alfo  fíg  ni  líes  a  ge- 
neral» 

HOLDERNESS,  a  penmfula  in  the  eaft 
i  id  í  r>g  of  York  í  b  i  r  e ,  w  h  i  ch  h  a  ¡s  tb  e  Ger  * 
rain  ocean  on  tlie  ealt,  and  the  river 
ÍLimher  on  the  fouth. 

HGLÍBUT,  a  ñame  Teme  ti  mes  given  to 
tlie  lurbot,    See  the  art  ¡ele  Turbot. 

HOLL AND,  one  of  the  United  Prov  !  n  ees ; 
itisabout  one  hnndred  miles  long,  from 
nortti  to  Ibuih,  and  fe  a  re  ü  frhhty  miles 
broad-  byt  enjoys  the  greatdt  tía  de  of 
any  pravince  in  the  woríd,  and  in  point 
of ftrength  andjiches  ís  equal  to  the  otber 
tir.  united  psovinces.  It  is  ñtuated  one 
hundred  miles  eall  of  England,  and.is 
bounded  on  the  novth  and .  weít ,  by  the 
Germán  fen»  on  ihe  eaft  by  the  Ztndtír- 
íea,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  provine  es  of 
Zealand  and  Utrecht. 

HúUasd  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  fotuh- 
wlt  divífion  of  Lincoln íldre» 

Holland,  ín  commerce.  a  fine  and  do& 
Vol,  II. 
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kínd  of  línen,  fo  ealled  from  its  beíng 
ñ  r  11  m  a  n  n  fací  tire  d  in  Holland.  S  ee  '  t  he 
aiticle  Línen, 
HOLLO  W,  in  archíteílure,  a  con  cave 
moulding,  about  a  quarter  of  a  cirele, 
called  by  fome  a  cafement,  and  by  others* 
an  abacus. 

Hollow^square,  in  the  müítary  art,  a> 
body  of  fool  draivn  up,  wiiti  an  (ítupty 
fpace  in  the  míddk  ¡or  colon rs,  druius, 
and  baggage. 

KollOw-toweíi»  according  toHarrís,  is, 
a  ronnding  made  of  the  remainder  of  two 
briíbres!  to  join  the  curtin  to  the  oriílon, 
where  the  ímall  íhot  are  played,  that  they 
may  not  be  fo  moch  expofed  to  the  view 
of  the  enemy, 

HOLLY,  aquifoluim*  in  botan  y,  is  ranked 
by  Linn^eus  among  the  ¡líces*  Sce  the 
article  Ilex, 

Holly-hedges  make  an  excellcnt  fence; 
bnt  are  Hable  to  periíh  in  ít^re  winters- 
Seevhe  article  Hedge, 
The  timber  of  hotly  is  rhe  whiteít  of  all 
Iiard  wood4  and  therefore  ufed  by  in- 
layers.  Ic  ís  alfo  tifed  by  mlll-wrjghts, 
turners,  £f¿v 
^íí-Hollx,  a  name  given  to  Butcher^a 
broom. 

Sea  Hülly,  a  plant  more  ufnally  called 
éryngiüm*    See  the  article  Ekypígium. 

HOLM  íígnifies  an  iSiand  m  a  river  :  ai  ib 
a  hill  or  cüff. 

Kolm  Is  alfo  a  port  and  maiket-town  of 
Cumberland,  fmiated  o  o  Solway-frith, 
twenty  miles  wdt  of  Ca rlííle. 

HOLOCAUST,  aburnt  oíferiog,  or  facrí- 
ficé,  wholly.  confomed  by  fire :  of  this 
kind  was  the  daily  íacrífice  in  the  jewiíli 
church>  This  was  dooe  by  way  of  ac- 
knov/ied^mentj  that  the  perfon  oífering 
and  all  that  belonged  to  \\ i rn ,  were  the 
efFeób  of  the  divine  bounty.  The  hea- 
thens,  who  alfo  ofrered  hoEocaníts,  pro- 
bably  confidered  them  ín  che  fame  light  ; 
and  the  difpofing  of  facrifices  this  way  was 
the  general  cuftom3  till  Prometliens  ín« 
troduced  the  eullom  of  burning  only  a 
paL  ta  and  retainíng  the  remainder  for  hia 
own  table, 

HOLOGRAPH,  amon^  civühns,  a  vt'üY 
wholly  wrote  hy  the  hand  of  the  telrator* 

HOLOMETER¡  a  mathematical  inítru- 
ment  that  fe r ves  univdríaHy  for  taking 
all  meaíiueB,  both  on  the  earth  and  in  the 
heaven- . 

HÓLOSTEUM,  in  botany,  a  genos  of 
the  pentandria-tngynia  clafs  of,  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  is        >ofed  of  ñvt 
plañe,  patentj  trídentated  pe  tal  broadeit 
o  Z  tüwacd»  i 
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towards  ihe  ends  j  the  fiuít  h  a  cyltn- 
(1  ri co -con i c  capfu  1  e í  th e  r e'cep tacle  is íree , 
obfdettdy  trique  trous,  and  has  very  fhort 
hairs ;  the  feeds  are  quyuercús  iríd  tri- 
quetrous.  There  is  a  fpecics  ófihis  ge- 
mi^  in  which  the  ÍLmina  are  cmVy  iunr 
i  ri  ftead  6f  fíye, 

HOLSOM,  in  the  fea-lftpgúáge,  is  CM  cf 
a  íliip  that  wiíl  ride  wei!,  witbout  roíling 
ór  lab oii ring. 

IIüLSTEÍN;  a  ¿úteby  of  Germany,  in 
the  cirde  of  Lo^er  Saxony,  oíte  Ivun- 
dred  miles  long,  a;ul  fifty  bread.  1 1  Es 
bcunded  by  SLtfwíc  or  Sóuth  Juibn-d  on 
ihe  north,  by  the  Balde  íra  and  the 
dutchy  of  Sajo  La w en bu rg  on  tbe  eaít, 
hy  the  river  Elbe  on  the  íbmh,  and  by 
the  Gorman  lea  on  tbe  weít. 

I-IOLY-  GHOSTj  otie  ofihe  perfons  of  tbe 
bol  y  Triníty,    See  GüD  and  Te  IN  IT  Y» 

Order  of  ihe  Holt-gHOST,  the  principal 
military  erdei  in  Fránce,  inftttiittíd  by 
Hénry  III,  in  rjúy*  It  confilís  of  nn 
.hundred  knights,  who  ateto  make  prbof 
of  their  nobiÜty  for  íhrte  défeents*  Tiie 
king  is  tbe  gi  and-rnaíier,  or  foverergn, 
and  as  fuch,  takes  an  oath  on  his  coro- 
nación day,  to  niaintain  the  dignity  oí 
the  order. 

Xhe  Icnights  vyeir  a  gíSMeti-cro^s,  hung 
about  tíieir  n?cks  by  a  hlúelilk  rihbond, 
cr  collar,  But  b^fore  tlity  receiVe  ¡líe 
erdértjf  tbe  Holy  Ghoft,  ibat  of  St.  Mi- 
cha el  is,  cpnferred  as  a  necefíary  degree  $ 
and  for  th.is  renfon  thehr  arms  are  í(tt- 
rounded  with  a  dtoúblé  collar. 

Holy -thursday,  the  faníé  ¡ftlíh  afcen- 
f>on-day\   Ss^A  scí  :ísio.\tw 

Holy-days,  the  tome  wi:h  ítílivals.  See 
ihe  articie  Fíi AST. 

Iíoly-rood  da  Y,  a  fefttval  otherwife 
cálled  the  exaltarían  of  the  crofs.  See 

. .  the  amele  Cnoss. 

Iloij Y'HE  ADj  a  cape  and  íown  ín  tbe  ífleof 
Anglefea,  fituated  in  the  irííh  channe)  ; 
wefí  longitude  4*  45',  and  ttóñh  laLitude 

I"í o  L Y- 1  sla  NT  D ,  an  iílind  ín  tbe  Germán 
fea-,  íix  mi!?s  fontb  of  Berwiek  upon 
Tweed  :  weft  long.  3 0  41 f,  and  north 
iat.  5^ 

Holy-well,  a  town  of  North  Wales,  in 
Flintíliirt-j  ten  miles  eaít  of  Sr.  Afaph. 

HQLYNESS  denoten  purlty,  or  a  ptrfon 
frée  from-.fin.  ,  . 

Holy  riF.ss  ís  alfo  a  title  given  to  ihe  pope, 
by  tbofe  of  his  co  rom  unión, 

HOMAGE,  in  law,  h  the  fubmiíljon, 
loyalty,  and  Cernea  whjcii  a  tenant  pt  o- 
miíbd  to  bis  lordj  when  he  was  fiift  ad- 
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mitted  fo  tlie  laníl  whích  hv  htU  0f!jt» 
lord  ín  fee  ;  alfo  lbat  5'Wiig  to  a  k\m 
to  ahy  ib  per  i  or, 

In  the  antítm  -rsnts  of  lands  andie^ 
ments  ¡n  fee,  thé  lord  nct  órvíy  b^Wj 
his  tenalits  to  p ei í orín  r e r I  ai n  fmicV 
but  likewiftí  rook  a  Isibmíffion,  wiil  p¿ 
níjíc  or  üa:h  that  tlfej  fltoüld  be  truí  to 
'hitó  as  iheir  )oyh  aücl  bmejHcW, 
1 1  ífi  1  ó  1  ■  d  b  f  1  h  e  f  ¿  e  of  l  a  n  <ds ,  fe  r  Wfa  ich 
homags  is  áuv:  takes  it  of  eveij  imwí 
as  be  comes  Ib  tb1e  táríd  ;  but  conecaq 
eiíher  do,  or  rece  i  ve  homa^,  exceptikh 
períbns  as  ha  ve  eííaWs  in  íée  fínuiie  or 
tSií>  in  their  ovni  light,  or  tb-e  ri¿bt ¿í 
ánother. 

Komage  AUNCESTREL,  ?s  wbere  a  ptT> 
íon  ÉÍñd  his  ancctiois,  time  óút  of  milid 
btld  lafrd  of  the  Iffrd  and  His  ancebrdiy 
homage-     Svub  lord  was  to  ácquit  hi$ 
•  tenant  againit  all  cihtr  lords  above 

and  from  ali  otber  íervice. 
II 3  ^  1  a  G  E  ■  j  u  k  Y ,  a  j  u  r  yin  a  con  r'trba  con, 
fonRítitig  of  tenr.nts  that  do  homage  td 
the  íoi'd  bíxHé  fce. 
This  jury  m&Kés  enquíry  mfo,  and  rwe- 
fenhfients  of  cJefriuíts  and  tíentbs  óf 
nants,  and  pf  ad  mil  tan  ees  and  furrendái 
Into  the  iard's  covur. 
HOMAGEK,  a  perlón  bound  to  do  h, 

mnge  to  anothet\ 
KOMAGIO  nnsVECTUANDOj  a  wrir,  I17 
which  the  efeheator  ',vas  comninnded lo 
deliver  lands  to  the  KeTr  oí  the  king-stt- 
nanij  notwitbitanding  his  homage  m 
not  ílone. 

I1GM  AG1UM  redijere  has  been  tifd 
to  lígnify,  to  tí-nounce  homage  5  as  wh«& 
ibe  teñan t  or  vaífaí  made  a  folenm  dda- 
ralíon  of  difowning  his  lord,  for  wliié 
tbere  was  a  foj  m  preícribed  by  the  feuda- 
fory  laws. 

HOMBERG,  a  íown  of  Germany,  in  ihe 
circle  of  ihe  Upptr  Rbíne,  and  laudara- 
viate  of  Htíkj  fituated  ten  miles  north  « 
Francfort:  eaft  íong.  S°  24',  north  iat. 
50"^, 

Homberg  is  alfo  a  town  of  Germany }  it 
the  palatina  te  pf  the  Rhtnc,  and  dukedom 
of  Deuxponts:  eaít  long.  7*  6f,  and 
Iat.  49o  so'. 
HOMER,  0"M i? R. , '  C 6-Ei<u s j  or  Chomeh 
in  jtjwiíh  aniíquitiesj  a  mealure  con- 
tal ni  ng  ten  bá'fhs,  or  itventy-ñve  galimis, 
and  five  pint?,  as  a  mea  fu  re  for  ihing* 
líquíd  j  aTid  thirty-two  pecks  atid  boft 
pirit,  as  a  me  a  fu  re  for  tliings  dry.  The 
homer  was  molí  c  o  m  moni  y  a  meafnrefer 
thíngs  dry,  and  the  greateít  that  wasuí- 
cd  among  the  J  ewg ;  it  contaín||jj  a- 

cordiflg 
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carditis;  *Q  thc  Rabbíns  ten  ephíipi=a  or 
thiítv  ¡ata.  QJC  feshá,  ¡Gosus  is  the  nioít 
nfp»j  (eírti  iü  the  bíftojpícál  wriierSj  arM 
jipj»er,  omer,  or  chamer,  among  the 
propias. 

IIOMICÍDE,  the  íhyinger  kí-Ihnjg  a  per- 
fon,  Tfrís  is  divttded  mía  two  fori'Sj  vo- 
luruary  and  eafualí  «akfntvyj  is  that 
v; rbichJS  done  wiíh  deliberación,  and  a 
l'.ill  pjjr-péifa  to  kiH  "5  ai  o  d>  when  done  mit 
oí  realice  p^epen-fe^  is  nfurdér :  ca  íto  a  l 
tiomkítiCj  is  where  the  dcalh  of  a  peí  fon 
]]¿ppens  by  chance,  or  whhcut  atiy  in- 
sitien  to  kill ;  whioft  is  man ílaughter, 
or  ghance-medley. 

J10MILYS  in  ccch.fi  ftical  wrítfrr,  a  fer- 
itjona  or  djfcaui-fe^  upon  fbme  poínt  of 
rdigiorvj  ddii?ered  in  a  plain  manntr,  ib 
as  to  be  eaíily  underítood  by  the  coinmon 

Átihc  time  >f  the  reíbrnmíon  there  we-re 
fcveral  óf  thefe  homí}ie*made  and  príñt- 
¿4  and  oidered  to  be  reWd  in  fdch 
thurches  as  Wfine.  not  provided  wiih  a 
hiiikiuuiy  leained  raínííler,  íh  order  to 
preven  t  un  fon  mi  dc^rme  being  taugíit  in 
rcrao  te  c en nt ry  places. 
Tu  the  p/iraitive;  cbnrehj  homiiy  rather 
m«r.t  a  cernieren  ce  or  ero  ver úü ion  by 
',v;¡y  c  '  ¡ju^iton  and  a-afwefj  whích  nía  de 
put  oí  the  ríHce  of  31  hifliop,  ti  1 1  the  Vth 
Cíl.  úlv,  jwhen  tlie  lesrned  prieEí;;  were 
allawed  tp  pre^^í-  catechize,  ífe  in  íhe 
fame  manner  as  the  bifhops  u'fed  to  do. 
Tiiere  are  Üill  txLmt  ikveral  fine  borní - 
lies,  compofed  by  rh«  antient  faihers, 
jwUiciíjaily  Se.  Ghrjrlbftom  and  SÍ*  Úxz- 

II OMINE  ELíKizAíDO,  &c.  in  law,-  ¡s 
ftfjjt  ¡hreílcd  to  a  Corporation,  for  the 
de&ion  of  a  new  per  fon  to  keep  one  part 
of  the  liesjlj  apncunred  for  Jtatiites-nier- 
chantj  wli4rt  a  foihiei  5- n •  ty  is  dead. 

H:"j'.íJN¡i  REPLEG1  AEÍ  DO,  í  s)  iaWj  IS  an  311- 

Mí!l!  P?tt  jthat  lies  for  baiErng  a  pérTcía 
otttof  pi  ifun,  wphere  any  one  is  confined 
jviánut  ccrnmandncent  of  the  king  or  lilas 
jydges ;  or  for  áíjy  caufe  that  replen- 
áb!er  Thís  wj'íe  is  itiifclíd  to  tU-'  ftij»- 
íí^t  coimnatuüng  him  to  replevy  the  prf- 
ftuer, 

ín  c|jTe,3  perfon  takes  away  fecretíy,  or 
?^P?  ¡"  his  cyftody  any  períbn  agaínft 
¡'■is  wíílj  on  oath  m>4e  rber^ol,  and  a  pe- 
(■íjon  to  the  lord-chatxellor,  be.wíll 
gr?nta>vr¡t  of  reAp-.n  í^cia?,  opon 
wluch  the  ftierírY  rüitirrjs  an  elongntu^ 
anJ  íhen  there  iíTiies  <i  capias  in  vviLher- 
n^íto  ta  te  the  patty  fo  oíTíndi:ir;t 
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Ís  a  w'rít  for  apprehending  a  perfon  vvhQ 
has  E rt k n  any  ojtfcíer  man  or  woman,  and 
Conveyed,  him  or  íicr  otit  oí  tne  conn tyr 
fo   that  théy   cañnot  be  rcpJevied  by 

HOMOCENT^IC,  the  f.me  with  con- 
centt  íc.    See  the  ar ticte  Cg  ntc  fi  ntlí.  i  c, 

H  Q  M  O  C  HR  O  A ,  in  natoiaJ  luílory,  á 
gemís  of  tplBJsí,  carpís;íing  oí'  fiches  rom- 
po fed  of  a  cry.(fa!%e  íriatter,  conflderabEy, 
debafed  by  earth,  and  thís  nf  varibus 
kínds  ín  the  dí^uent  (pee  i  tí  5  hut  evtr 
oí  one  klnd  only  in  the  íame  ti  one,  which 
i 3  fhence  always  of  one  plain  and  ñmple 
coíoor^  ár?d  never  idbjücl  to  vtins  01  oiher 
yaríegíations. 

Of  t'liíg  gemís  atttíiqrs  reckon  ñve  fpecífs. 
*-  Tile  whitc  bomochnHim.  from  ha]f 
an  inch  in  día  meter,  to  fu  ven  or  éjght 
i n ches.  a.  The  red  homochion  mf  ■.  ■  1 
one  inch  or  lefs  in  diametei -a  to  two  oí1 
three.  5,  Theyeno.yhornoehroum  of  va- 
rious  fizes,  íi'om  one  indi  or  Itís  in  dia- 
meter,  10  fix  or  feven,  4.  The  bíuiili 
homochroiim,  whofe  general  Hze  ;s  i  vo 
inches  in  di  a  meter*  And  5,  The  .-¡ordíh 
bpjTidchrpiim,  frq?n  baif  .aíi  inch  to  two 
ínches  in  di^me'er. 

Ali  thefe  (pécíés  ave  pf  an  orbipqlar  form 
a  compack  and  a  clofe  ttxtme,  and  fnsíy 
ífive  fire  wiih  íleeK 

h6M0DRü:v;us  vectís,  tbat  kind  of 
leyer3  in  which  íhe  we¡j>ht  ís  in  the 
m iridie,  between  the  power  nnd  the 
fulcruní  5  or  th$  power  in  the  muidle  be- 
fweín  the  weíght  and  the  Fukrum* 

HOMOGÉíSiEOtJS,    or  Ho;.:oci^eal, 

.  an  á'ppellatípn  given  to  thfngV,  the  parts 
of  which  are  íimüar  or  of  the  íame  na- 
tn re  and  propeitiep, 

Ho M[ÓGEN£Otrs  light,  that  whofe  rays 
are  aJi  oi  one  cotonr  snd  de^ree  of  re- 
fj  anoihijjtv,  wiiíjont  any  mixíure  of 
otbu".    See  (he  artiefe  Colour. 

Ho m oce^eous  s v R.b s,"rt bofe  wh ¡ch  ba ve 
(he  farne  Radica!  cfi^fáSerj  or  íígna,¿as 
^/^j  aii H  oeetlje  árdele  Surd, 

HOMOGENEUM_  comparationit,  ín 
algebsa,  ía  iifc'd  < iy  Vietá,  for  tile  abfo- 
¡jütf  number  in  quailiatic,  cnbic,  6fi. 
tqunnons; ;  which  mimbéráí^áys  pofítílífs 
one  fine  or  th«"  eqílátibn,  and  is  iitc  pro- 
0118  of  the  roots  moiliplied  into  one  an- 
other.     See  the  ariiclí  ííqjJaTíüís'. 

HOMOLOGOUS,  111  geoiííetry,  an  ap- 
ptiialion  giveri  to  thd  í:ol rtípundíng  filies 
and  a.ng]es  oí'  iimihir  jignres,  as  being 
pro  por:  iona  I  to  each  olhtr. 
Thn?,  in  two  flmilar  triangles  ABC» 
PÜF,  (píate  CXSXIIIp  %-  1.)  íhe  lides 
0Z2  Ai> 
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AB  and  DE,  BC  and  EF,  and  AC 
-and  D  F  are  homologous»  And  thefe 
triangles  are  to  each  otber  as  the  fquaies 
oF  ibeír  homoíogons  fides.  See  the  ar> 
ti  ele  T&IANGLE. 

Homqlocous  tmincs,  ín  logic,  thofe 
which  agree  ín  ñame,  bu:  are  oí  drfferent 
nam  res* 

HOMONYMOUS,  an  appellatíon  given 
to  words  wlitch  nave  two  diíferent  íigni- 
fications,  being  the  fame  with  equivo- 
ca 1  lerms» 

HOMSOKENj  a  privlicge  enjoycd  by 
every  períbn,  in  bis  own  nouíe  or  borne» 
which  ought  not  to  be  invaded.  See  the 
article  HÁM  Sd.kEN* 

HONAN,  a  province  of  China,  bounded 
by  thofe  of  Xanh  aihd  Pekín*  on  the  north, 
by  Xantong  and  Nankin  on  the  eait*  by 
Suchuen  on  the  fomh,  and  by  Xenfi  on 
the  weftj  Jying  between  33o  and  37* 
rtorth  h titnde.    Its  capital  is  Caifum, 

HONDURAS,  a  pro  vi  rice  of  México,  in 
North'  America  5  whith,  índuding  the 
country  oí  the  Moíkito-indíanSj  is  fítuat- 
ed  betwten  85o  and  9417  weft  long.  and 
betwcen  3 iQ  and  j 6o  north  latitude, 

HONE,  a  fine  kind  of  whetftone.,  tiied  for 
feuíng  r?  zors,  pen  knives,  and  the  like. 
See  the  article  Cos. 

Hones  pay,  on  importaron,  a  duty  bf 
9  i*  ó.&%d..per  hundred,  and  draw  back 

HONEY,  tf^J,  is,  In  general,,  a  rhíck,  vtf- 
cous,  and  more  or  lefs  finid  fubftance, 
of  a  whítlíji  01  yellowim  colcnr,  fweet  to 
the  ta  fie,  fallible  ín  water,  btcoming  vi- 
nous  in  fermentación,  ínflairimable,  li- 
cuable by  a  gentle  heat,  and  of  a  fragrant 
fine]!. 

Ther£  are  thiee  díltmétíons  of  honey, 
accerding  to  íts  purit'y,  fhiidity,  and  the 
manner  in  wbich  it  has  been  pi ocined 
from  the  non ey-combs.  The  firft  and 
finefl  kind  ís  virgín-boney,  or  the  firft 
produce  cf  a  fwatm,  ohíained  from  iha 
cornbs  witbou  t  preíli  ng  5  thefe  being  only 
ítt  to  drain.  in  order  to  its  rnnníng  out, 
The  fe  con  d  kind  Is  that  known  by  the 
rume  oí  whife  honey,  being  thicker  iban 
the  former,  and  ofien  índeed  aímoft  fo- 
]Íd  ;  it  is  procured  by  preiTmg  the  combs, 
büt  witbou  t  the  aílilta  nce  of  heat.  The 
third  and  worít  kind  is  the  common  y  el- 
iow  honey,  obtained  from  the  cornbs  fiiít 
heaied  over  the  fire,  and  then  prefTed. 
Poney  is  pre pared  in  the  reclaria,  or 
honey-g)ands  of  piants>  fitnated  En  iheír 
fiorvers  ;  the  oníy  ornee  of  the  bnes  Ís  to 
eplkít  the  fmall  qnamiíies  lodged  therej 
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and  to  amafs  them'  ín  flores  capole  0F 
furniflnng  them  !él  ves  with  food,  and  Us 
with  a  ílipply  fufflcient  for  our  ptirpoíes' 
The  bee  that  is  ont  in  fearch  of  honey' 
no  fooner  fees  a  fiower  that  it  likes,  than 
it  fetties  on  it,  and  feizing  on  tbefe 
gíands,  it  fucks  from  them  all  the  tmit 
jnice  they  con»uin,  which  Is  either  abfo- 
lute  honey,  or  very  eafily  changed  i(jt0 
fuch*  The  honey  thus  tr.kea  into  the 
dy  ofihe  bee,  and  depofited  again  into 
íhe  cells  of  the  honey-comb,  ís  deftined 
not  oníy  for  the  food  of  the  young  oír- 
fpring,  while  unable  to  go  out  nnd  hk 
them fel ves,  but  for  the  mítenance of  the 
bees  the  míe  i  ves  in  bad  weather,  or  wLt¡ii 
there  i 3  no  food  for  tfiem  abroad. 
Notwíthftanding,  bowever,  that  honeps 
known  '  to  be  origina] I y  lodged  in  the 
flowers  of  plants,  and  might  iecm  t& 
always  ready  ín  fuGicient  ^uantíties 
the  bee  ^  yet  it  is  necefíary  tliat  federa] 
cir  cu  m  flan  ees  con  eur ,  i  n  o  1  d  e  r  tu  i  rs  Ije* 
jng  fine  and  perftcl  in  its  kind.  Among 
the  fe  are,  a  warm  and  fe  rene  ílate  of  the 
air,  dunng  the  time  in  which  the  ht\ 
are  moíl  of  all  employed  In  making  it, 
and  a  good  Jtate  of  health  in  the  bet,  sí 
alib  íts  being  made  at  a  time  when  rnaoj 
fragrant  plants  are  in  hWer,  and  ka 
place  w  lie  re  fnch  grow  not  too  far  off. 
Honey  tskeíl  out  of  the  new  cornbs  early 
in  the  fummer,  ís  vafiiy  preferable  to  ikt 
taken  from  the  fame  lilve  in  auttimn, 
The  re  a  íbn  oí  tbis  is,  that  the  bees,  dw* 
íng  the  time  of  toeir  making  the  foimer, 
have  been  ín  a  more  heahhy  and  vigoí 
rous  ftate,  and  that  there  have  been  ín- 
grant  flowers  in  gt  eater  number    d  per* 
le  el  Ion  at  that  fea  fon,  vhan  later  Í11  ím- 


Honey  ís  an  excellent  pecl  oral,  and  ¡s  di 
tfrgent,  aperient,  and  di u míe.  It  fclj 
always  be  clarified^  by  melting  it  overllii 
fire,  either  alone,  or  with  the  w hites  ti 
eggs,  taking:  off  the  feum,  before  it  it 
uíed  in  medicine.  The  che imiíts  pretd 
to  have  made  an  acid  fpii  it  from  it,  whiíb 
ís  a  folvtni  for  gbld  5  but  we  havedj 
their  affurance  of  it,  no  body  e)fe  aavíi| 
ever  feen  focb  a  liquor. 
Honey,  imponed^  pays  *¡  s.  8T^&  \? 
barrel,  and  draws  back  6s,  9 Or 
each  ton,  imponed,  paysí  h  tís.  sj+y. 
and  diaws  back  2 1.  o  s.  6  dt 
Honey-comb,  a  waxen  Jhnélnre,  fulbf 
ct\kf  framed  by  the  bees,  to  depolit  itil 
honey  and  eggs  in,  See  Bee  and  VT¿*. 
The  conftruclion  of  the  lumey-comb 
íeems  one  of  the  moít  fmrprifmg  part-cí 
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the  works  of  infecís,  and  the  inateriais 
ofwtiichit  is  compoíed,  which,  though 
criden  tiy  collecled  from  the  fíovrcrs  of 
plants,  yetdo  not,  that  we  know  of,  e*ift 
jo  them  id  that  form,  has  given  great 
caufe  of  fpeculation  to  the  cmious*  The 
regular  ílructure  of  the  comb  is  alfo 
equally  wonderful*  When  the  fe  ve  ral 
cells  in  ít  are  examined,  it  íhould  feem 
¡y  (]je  níceít  rules  of  gcometry  had  been 
cojifulícd  for  its  compofi  tion,  andel]  the 
¡itaitages  that  could  be  wiíhed,  or  defír- 
ed,  ín  a  thíng  of  that  kind,  are  evidente 
fyfourtd  in  ít.  Each  cdl  confias  of  fix 
p!aiie  íideB,  which  areaU  trapezium?,  but 
cqual  to  each  other  :  t  lie  bottom  oí'  the 
cí\\  ís  contri  ved  wíth  three  rhembufes 
RKDh  DEFItand  FGHI  (píate 
CXXXÍ1L  3.  nQ  i.)fo  difpoledas 
to  coiiílitute  a  folid  angle  at  I,  under  the 
jhree  equal  angles  DIH,  D  I  F,  and 
HI  F,  each  of  which  Ís  double  the  má- 
ximum angle  of  ¿40  DKI- 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a  leís  quan- 
lity  of  fin  face  ís  íufHcient  to  contain  a  gí- 
vtn  quantíty  of  honey,  iban  if  the  botiom 
kdliecn  fln,  in  the  proponían  of  46,58 
to  5550,  as  has  been  fouod  by  calcula- 
flor  ¡  that  is,  uearly  a  fifth  of  the  whoíe, 
k  far  as  the  figure  in  the  end  of  the  celia 
«íenrfs,  ín  each  j  which  hfth  part  of  wax 
andlabeur  faved,  amounts  toa  vaíl  deal 
in  the  whole  comb.  And  if  thefe  admi- 
rable infecís  knew  thtir  advantage,  they 
could  not  more  níceJy  obferve  the  rules 
of  modern  geomeiry.  Henee  we  may  ob- 
ktve,  that  though  the  rules  of  difeovering 
tlie  msjtima  and  mínima  of  quantities  by 
tiiixtons,  is  a  part  of  knowledge  which 
themathematidans  have  but  ]ately  ac- 
quired,  and  which  they  efteem  theíubíi- 
mitjf  of  human  feience,  yetthis  very  thíng 
wasimparted  to  thefe  infe&s  at  the  crea- 
tíon,  See  the  article  Alveoltjs. 
The  memo d  of  makíng  two  forts  of  cells 
in  each  comb,  is  alfo  admirabiy  contri  ved 
to  fave  me  ex  pe  ti  ce  of  wax,  fui  ce  had 
i]]ey  been  made  fin  g  le,  every  comb  muít 
Whad  its  peculiar  bafe,  and  every  fet 
°»  c^ls  their  bottom  of  wax,  whereas 
ene  bottom  now  fe r ves  for  two  ceíls  ;  and 
there  is  but  one  píate  of  wax  in  the  cen- 
Ifrpf  a  double  comb. 

Tlíis  íí  mil  u  re  o  cea  fi  o  n  s  a  very  g  rea  t  fpa  r  * 
fJ"g  of  die  wax,  or  matter  of  the  comb: 
bu*  befides  this  there  is  another  great  ad- 
vaníage  rerultbg  ffom  this  ítru&me, 
jvbch  is?  that  the  angles  ariíing  from  ihe 
'nrementioned  combina lion  of  the  b^fes, 
gfeatJy  íhengthen  the  whole 
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The  fieles  of  the  cells  are  sil  much  ihmner 
than  the  fiTieíLpaper,  and  yet  they  are  fo 
ftrengthtned  by  iheir  difpofiúon,  that  they 
are  a  ble  to  reilit  ail  themotions  of  the  bee 
within  thero7  as  they  are  íVequently  ob- 
ligcd  to  be-  The  efftffl  of  their  thruftmg; 
their  bodies  ínto  the  cells,  would  be  the 
bui  ítingof  th  oíe  cells  at  the  top,  were  not 
thís  wrell  gxiarcíed  againft.  But  to  pve- 
vent  ibis,  the  crea  tu  res  extend  a  cord,  oc 
roll  of  wax,  round  the  verge  of  every 
cell,  in  íuch  a  rnamier  that  it  is  fea  ice 
pcíljbie  they  /liould  fplit  ín  (ihat  particular 
parn  TUh  coré  or  roll  ís  at  leaft  three 
times  as  thick  as  the  lides  of  theccll,  and 
Is  tvtn  much  thicker  and  íhonger  at  the 
angles  of  the  cells,  than  elfe  where,  fo 
that  the  apertnre  of  each  cell  is  not  regu- 
la rly  hexagonal,  though  its  inner  cavky 
be  perfeélfy  fo.  See  ñg.  ibU.  n9  2. 
The  feveraí  combs  are  all  placed  paral hl 
to  one  another  (ibid.  n?  3.)  and  there  i s 
fucb  a  fpa  ce  left  between  them,  that  the 
bees  can  eafily  pafs  :  and  often  they  place 
a  part  of  the  comb  in  a  con t ra r y  dírec- 
tion  to  the  reft,  fo  that  wbile  the  others 
are  placed  horizontal!}',  thefe  ííand  per- 
pendí  cu  te  rly*  The  cells  which  have 
fe r ved,  or  are  to  ferve  for  the  habítaiion 
of  the  vorms  of  the  common,  and  of  the 
male  bees,  are  often  made  alfo  at  other 
times  the  receptad  es  of  honey  5  but  tho* 
thefe  are  mdiíFerently  made  to  ferve  either 
ufe,  there  are  others  deftined  only  to  re- 
ce i  vé  honey, 

The  celeríty  with  which  a  fwarm  of 
bees  receíved  into  a  hive,  where  they 
flnd  ihemfeives  lodged  to  their  mínds, 
bnng  their  works  of  the  combs  ta  peí- 
ftélíon,  is  amazing.  There  rre  vaít 
numbers  at  work  all  at  once;  and  tha£ 
they  may  not  incommode  one  another, 
they  do  not  work  upon  the  ññ\  comb  tili 
it  is  finilhedj  butwhen  the  foundation  of 
that  is  laid,  they  go  to  work  upon  an- 
other* fo  that  there  are  often  the  begin- 
nings  of  three  or  four  fiarles  m^de  ac 
once,  and  fo  many  fwarms  allottcd  to  the 
carrying  on  the  work  of  each,  It  wou'd 
be  a  defirable  thing  to  fee  the  bees  at 
work,  in  makíng  thefe  elegant  and  re- 
gular fabrics  5  but  it  is  fcarce  poííible  to 
íee  any  íhing  of  this  kind  diftinBly,  even 
wíth  the  advantage  of  glafs-hívesi  fort 
as  Mr*Reaumur  obferves,  no  bee  ei-ír 
works  íingly  upon  this  occafion,  bi  t 
w  he  rever  the  fahrie  is  erecling,  there  are 
numbers  together  trying  to  aífift  each 
other,  and  their  motions  are  fo  fwift,  and 
fo  hid  by  their  ftandíng  befors  one  an- 
other, 
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oílisr,  ibat  veiy  lítele  ís  to  be  feen  of 
tiiem,.    New  bees  .are  éyery  moment  go- 
mg  to  the  place,  and  oíd  ones  going 
away^  and  very  frequently  thoíe  whích 
arrive  late  are  diípatcbed  awáy  i'mme'di* 
atety  aíter  they  a  n  i  ve  :  th'ere  are  only 
fome  véry  íhort  m  ornen  ts  m  whích  ihe 
glafs  of  the  hiveí;  can  give  a  view  of  the 
creátureít  regularly  empíóyed  at  their 
vvork  ¿  for  the  moment  one  fees  a  bee  at 
work  ih  buijding,  that  motnent  we  fee 
one  eíther  rly  orí7  or  elfe  another  get  be- 
fo re  Iiéi'j  fo  as  to  hinder  the  view  r  how- 
eyer,  ít  is  plaín  that  the  bee  ufes  ber  tetth, 
in  m ódefjíng  and  fafhioníng  the'waác, 
Jío^et-comb>  in  gunnery,  is.  a  Í3aw  in 
the  mttal  of  a  píece  of  ordo  anee,  when 
h  h  ill  ca.fi:  and  fpongíous, 
HONFALÍZE,  01*  the  HofatizE,  a  town  . 
of  th'é  aulirian  Netherlands,  in  the  pre- 
vi rice  pf  Luxerribnrg  :  ealt  longf  jü  45', 
and  north  lat»  50o  15'. 
IIOMFJLEUR,  a  port-town '  óf  France, 
jn  the  provincé  of  Normandy,  fiíuated  on 
the  foitth  ílde  of  thé  river  Seyne,  near  tbe 
B^líflr  cbánneí ;  eaft  longiUide  ij's  and 
-    north  lati  tilde  49°  24/. 
HO.NITON,  a  borough-town  of  Deven* 
íhhe,  twelve  miles  eaít  of  Eixetcr. 
It  fends  tvvo  rnenibers  to  párüament, 
IIONOURj  fi  íeltímony  of  efteem  or  fub- 
miffion,  expréíTed  by  words,  aélions,  and 
an  exterior  beba  víour  by  whích  w^make 
known  the  véneta  ti  en  and  refpeet  we  en- 
tertriin  for  any  one,  on  account  of  bis 
dígníty  or  menú    The  wofd  honcnir  is 
altó  üfaj  in  general  for  tbe  efeem  díte 
ío  yiruje,  gloxy,  and  repufaifon.    It  is 
abo  nfed  for  vjrtne  and  probñy  tbem- 
Jetvefj  and  for  an  exaíinefs  in  perfo>m- 
ing  w  bate  ver  we  ha  ve  promifed  ;  and  id 
tbis  laft  í'enfe  we  ufe  the  Etrm,  a  fflak  új 
hcnQU>\   Eüt  bon  on  r  is  more  part  fe  ubi  ly 
appliéd  to  two  dijfífent  kmc3  of  virtue, 
bíavery  in  men,  and  chániíy  in  women, 
V^tue  and  honour  were  déited  among 
tbe  arítient  Greeks  and  Eomans,  and  bad 
a.  joint  temple  confecrati-d  to  thim  at 
Rotne  :  biit  aftérwards  each  ct'them  had 
fepar^te  temp¡es?  whích  were  fo  placed, 
tbat  no  one  couíd  enter  the  temple  of 
Honour,  wjthont  paíljijg  thiiongh  that  of 
V¡j  Ene  \  by  whích  the  Romans  were  con- 
tinua! !y  pot  in  mindj  that  Yirtue  ís  the 
cnly  direcl  path  to  frne  glory.    Finta  re  h 
hrlls  n?,  thaí  the  Romans,  central  y  to 
tbe  ir  uínai  cü  ftom,  (acrificed  to  Honour 
nncovered  5   perhaps   to    denote,  tbat 
v beréver  honour  is,  it  wants  no  cover- 
h  g,  but  íhews  ítldf  openly  to  the  worid* 


HONOUR,  is  al fo  uf«|  for  a  EgnorvotlM 
íliEPjon  ^bich  inferior  lordíhip,^'  ' 
nors  dependí  for  ^aniaWcóafiftf  ; 
feVérai  Jands,  tenements,  fcrvfces  Í  j 
cnfloms,  fo  an  bonour  contales 
manors,  knip¡bt-  fees,  &ct 
I-Ionüurs  ofíbe  chureky  are  theriMUs  ard 
pnviieges  belon.ging  to  the  w^  ^ 
as  a  feat  and  fepnlehre  in  tbe  cíianct'l  ú 
betng  firft  íerved  w|th  the  co^^ 
bread  and  wines  &ía 
Hokours  fl/V/^       are  the  public  Qfc 
and  employments  ther.oí  í  thus  he  ,vll0 
bad  becn  conlhbfe,  qvsjiTeér  of  tii¿:¿0¿ 
and  cbnrcbwarden  of  hi$  pstifh,  COrn! 
mon-cotmcil-man,  a!denn,in,  and  ]a(i|y 
mayor*  has  paíTed  al!  the  honmirs  Qf  1^ 
city,    See  tbe  article  CtTY, 
Honour^courts,  are  cntnts  held  witKia 

th  e  h  on  on  rs  of  íeígn  i  ori  trs  * 
Fimeral-JIoKOVRs  are  the  ceremonia 
.    forme d  at  the  mterment  of  the  gr^t  aj 
hangings,  hearfes,  funeral  hírangL; 
(&¿t    See  the  atticJE  Fuií i-ral.  1 
Maids  of  PoNO.^Rj  íire  íi;:  young  lat¡b3n 
the  hcnfhold  of  tbe  queer,  and  princffs 
royaJ  j  the  falary  of  thoíé  of  3  qu^ii  are 
300  L  per  nm.  each,  and  thóie  of  (]¡e 
pr  i  n  c  efs  3ó wa  g  e  r  of  W'a  le  .t'?  2  ü  0  ] , 
Honour -PüJNT,  in  her^idry,  is  that next 
abo  ve  the  center  of  the  eícutchiou,  di- 
vidí ng  the  npper  part  into  two  tqmt 
pertionfr,    See  tbe  árdele  PoiNT. 
Hotíoii  RS  and  ruffa  a  welí  kn&v\-n  gam^iE 
cards,  wberein  all  [he  duces  are  kept in 
the  pack  ;  hy  whích  means;  as  fonr  píaí 
(two  being  of  'a  fídc)3  twelve  is  dea|¡ío 
each  pti'fbrij  and  ihefe  remain  Faur  fe 
the  ftockj  whereof  the  npnérrnoft  is  \m%* 
ed  11  p  for  trump  \  he  thaí  hath  the  aceof 
ihst  fuif,  ruff^j  that  ís,  be  falces  in  ítitft 
four  cárdsi  and  lays  out  four  oibtrs-  io 
their  place»    The  henours  are  the  ser, 
kingj  queen,  and  knave  j  and  he  tíiaí 
bath  lliree  of  the  fe  hononts  in  íns  w 
bandj  bis  pártner  nc^t  liavíng  the  fouri^ 
fet?  ttp  eigí  t  by  cjnds,  that  is  two  tricas; 
if  he'hatii  all  fonr,  ther.  íixteen  crfpyr 
tricks  \  and  here  obfei  ve3  that  it  Ís  aliene, 
if  the  two  partners  make  thrée  or  fpur  lio* 
nours  between  thern5  as  ií  one  had  Ehem,, 
'  If  the  hononrs  ace  equajly  divided  among 
the  phyersj  tbe  y  i  huí  la  y,  bomürs  üu 
fpüt,    If  either  fidé  are  at  eighc  groat?, 
any  of  the  partners  has  ihe  huieíit  of 
calling  can  jcu  F  provided  he  lias  iv-u 
hononrs  in  bis  hand  j  and  if  hts  jpattjtfr 
snfwcra  GH8t  the  game  ís  up?  which  is 
nine  in  all ;  if  lie  has  more  ¡han  two,  lie 
íhews  them  díreelly,  wbich  aníwjpys  ^ 
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fatne  pmpofe.  However,  if  a  tríck  be 
pJayed  b&fore  any  of  the  gamefters  cali, 
íhey  lofc  the  bcnefit  of  eam  for 

^h  ,  T  I 

Astotbevahie  of  the  cards,  the  ace  as 
the lugheft,then  the  king,  q  ticen,  kuave, 
ten,  nine,  fíto  ¡n  orden  but  the  lealt 
trump  *UJ  Sííwi  the  highfft  card  of  any 
útlser  Ia:  i  t. 

In  plr3yinrj  vigilancé  and  judgment  do  a 
ereat  deafj  for  ihough  yon  ha  ve  but  iow 
cards,  yet  by  playing  them  füitable  to 
•  thpfe  ín  your  partnsr'&  hand3  ib  that  he 
nuy  eitlier  trump  them,  or  pJay  the  b<?ft 
é that  fuít  on  the  board,  yon  may  con- 
tri t>u  te  much  to  gaín  the  game.  For  this 
purpofc,  you  ougbt  lo  haré  a  fpecíal  ére 
to  what  cards  are  played  out,  by  whkh 
meatis  yoü  wlll  know  what  -to  \>hy,  íf 
yoa  Icadj  or  trump  fecoiely  and  ad v an- 
ta geordl  y. 

HONGURARY,  fomething  done  or  con- 
ferredupon  any  one>  to  do  aira  hofcfcfjr, 
Sfe  the  article  HoriOUR. 
Honoitraiy  ¡s  fometimes  underftood  of  a 
perfon  who  bears  or  pofkflcs  íbme  poit 
Ór  tifie,  only  for  the  name's  fakc,  with- 
otitdoing  any  thíng  of  the  functrons  be- 
longiüg  lo  it,  or  icceivíng  any  Edvan~ 
tage  íwm  it :  tiras  we  fayf  honoumy 
counfeJlors,  honou  rary  féllowj 
Hc-naurary  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lawyefs 
f«j  or  a  falary  given  to  publíe  profei- 
fors  in  any  art  or  idence. 

IMOURARY  SL  RVICES,  ITÍ  ÍS\V,  fuch  fiT- 

v ices  as  relate  to  ihe  ten u re  o f  g r a n d  fer- 
je3tttry,  and  üíua-ity  annexed  to  honours. 

ÍIONOVRARY  TUTOR,  a  perfon  of  C]uaíi- 
ly,  appointed  to  have  an  eye  ovtr  the  ad- 
minifh'ation  of  the  afFairs  of  a  mí  ñor, 
whife  tire  enera  í  y  tutors  have  the  rtS.l 
management  of  them. 

HOÜD,  in  falconr^,  a  pie  ce  of  Icather, 
wíth  which  the  head  of  a  hawk,  £Úéb% 
fía  is  cov^red, 

Afora  hawk  is  feekd,  íhe  íhoüíd  he 
fittfid  wíth  a  lar  ge  eaíy  bood,  which  is 
to  betaken  off  and  ^ut  on  very  often, 
watchíng  her  two  nigbts,  and  handiing 
Iitr  frccpienrly  nbr/tu  ibe  head  :  wlitn  3  ou 
perceive  that  íhé  Sras  no  ñ'ver&on  to  tbe 
hoodj  uníed  her  in  an  evening  by  cartdk* 
iight,  coniinn>ng  to  líaJld'Je;  bood,  and 
íJnliood  herasbtfore7  til!  at  jjíl  flie  ta!:íis 
no  office,  but  wil]  paíieríily  endure 
handling:  after  linfeeling,  arroint  witb 
your  finger  and  J'pitt'e,  the  place  wheré 
the  fceEin  g-  th  re  a  á  ü  íí  s  d  r  a  w  n  1 1 1  ro  u  g  b  j 
te^Wd  lier,  and  jioid  her  on  yonr  fiií 
a!J  night :  as  ibón  as  íhe  is  well  rcclaim- 


ed,  let  her  fit  upon  a  perdí*  ^ut  ^vénr 
nigtit  keep  her  tbreé  or  four  hoüfs  en  th& 
fií+ j  ítroking,  hpodiii^j  and  uni:ood¡i:g- 
hei;f  This  may  alfo  W  done  in  the  day- 
timFj  as  foon  as  fhe  hr.s  learñed  iv  fttd 
eaw?Hyj  ¡nud  wtthcnt  Itar» 
HOOF,  unrirfa,  ilüVhorny  fnbílancp  (Hát 
'  covers  the  test  o!  div.  rí  :  ¡  Í:M-di,  as  o^éhj 
hoj  íes,  íheep,  &c  See  liORK. 
A  horfe*s  lioof  fneuld  be  of  a  round,  not 
Jongífli  figure;  and  its  fubHiíince  &Kd, 
tougb3  bigí^  fmoolbj  wiibout  any  circle?, 
foniewhat  ñtinÉng,  and  á  dark  eólour, 
for  that  w/hich  is  wh.ife  i?  ccninor.ly 
britlie;  in  íbortt  ¡t  ought  to  be  of  the 
colonr  of  ihe  hoof  of  a  deer,  and  the 
whoie  foot  round,  but  a  littk  1  sger  he- 
lo w  than  above,  upright,  and  fo  me  what 
holJfiwon  the  inJidc,  and  fo  etíTpofed  ihat 
he  may  iread  more  on  the  toe  iban  the- 
heeh 

The  hoof  of  a  horfe  is  either  pzi£e&  o¿ 
Imperfeñ  :  an  imperfe6t  bocf  is  one  ¿íiat 
waTkts  any  of  the  above  quaíities  j  and, 
T.  May  be  broad  and  ípreacing  out  at 
the  lides  and  quartei \  íuch  a  horfe  feas, 
for  the  rftoít  part,  nsrrow  hcels,  and  will 
foon  he  fíat*  hoof ed  \  he  w-iJi  iíeither  car- 
ry  a  íhoe  long,  nor  iravej  far-  2.  Oihcis 
are  fug^td  or  biittle-hoofed,  which  is  a 
ffgn  tbat'it  is  too  hot  snd  djy.  Some 
are  long,  \yhich  can  fes  the  horfe  to 
tread  a  t  i  npon  lus  beeí?,  arrd  by  ihf.t 
rneans  to  breed  wtnfd-gálls.  ¿s..  There 
are  iume  crooked  hoots,  broad  on  the 
ou  tíides  and  narrow-  wífhin,  by  wbidi 
n>eans  the  horfe  is  fjday-footed.  5. 
Othei-s  have  flat  heofs,  mñú  nothollow 
within,  wlncb  give  rife  ¡o  the  inconrt'ní- 
t  ncies  above  rpecified  in  the  firft  fort  of 
imporfecV  lioofs  ;  btu  ifit  be  too  hollow, 
it  wiíí  dry  too  faft,  ai^d  rnake  him  boof- 
houttd:.  6.  Vvrhen  the  írufíi  is  broad,  the 
hcels  wíll  he  wcakínd  foft,  and  the  horfe 
*vdli  never  tread  boldly  on  the  groando 
7,  Sonic  baíve  nanow  hiek  3-  thefé  are 
th'e  tendei-eft  of  al!,  and  the  horfe  wíll 
grow  hoo!-bound. 
Bt n y  H o  o  r r  i s  a  ron ttá  h o r. y  3ing, 
growingon  ihe  very  top  ofa  hoirfe^ihbof, 
whtfh  is  akvays  cauied  S^y  fééié  b'ovv  or 
brnife* 

The  tneihod  of  cure  is,  firft  to  dígéft  the 
-fweillng,  eiiher  with  rotíeti  Htterj  or  hay 
•boiled  in  ikkh  uriñe,  or  wbh  si  ptlaftiir  of 
fíale  wíne-!ees  and  v.hcnt-fjcur  boded  ro- 
gether,  iñ  ófoféf  to  i-íperi  it,  aíd  i^^ng  it 
'  ío^fuppuraiionj  Orto  diflblve  ijil-  :'.,r..tj,;: , 
If  ít  coiné  to  íjeifdj  Satu.e  ít  in  the  háivéíi 
part  of  the  foftneís,  with  a  thin  het  iron, 
3  to 
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toletout  the  matter ;  then  tent  it  witti 
tuipEiitíne>  deer's  íuetj  and  wax,  equal 
quaotities  of  which  fhould  be  boiled  to- 
gether  3  and  laying  a  plalter  of  the  fame 
falve  over  it,  to  keep  in  the  tent  11  ti  it  be 
thoi  oughly  well  r 
II00F  bwnd,  this  tü íb r fie  1  h  a  fhnnking  of 
the  hoof at  the  lóp  and  at  the  hee!,  which 
maíces  the  fkm  fiare  above  the  hoof,  and 
grow  over  ir. 

This  díforder  may  happen  to  a  borfe,  ei- 
ther  by  keeping  him  too  di  y  in  the  íUbJe> 
by  ftreíght  lhoeÍn£,  or  by  lome  unnaiuraí 
heat  af:er  fmindering» 

HOOF-BRITTLE,  an  iPifirrnity  in  horíés, 
proceeding  either  naíuraily,  from  the  fu  e 
or  dam  >  or  accideotully,  from  a  furfeit 
fnlling  down  into  the  feet  5  or  from  the 
Iiorfe's  being  formerly  foundered, 
For  the  cure,  take  unwrought  wax,  tur- 
pentine,  íheep's  fuct,  and  hog's  greafe, 
of  eachfbur  cunees  í  faJlad-oil,  aquarter 
of  a  pint  5  and  of  dog's  greafe,  half  a 
pound  ¡  boíl  ti:  m  al!  tegether,  and,  with 
íliis  mixture,  anointthe  hoof  well  for  two 
or  three  days,  efpecially  at  the  íetting  on 
of  the  hair,  and  ftop  them  with  cow-dung 
and  dog*s  greafe,  mclted  together. 

HooF-sw£U£[>,a  díforder  that  fometlmes 
happens  by  a  prlckt  or  a  young  horfe's 
bein^  over-ridden,  or  roo  hard  wrought, 
and  which,  ifnet  fpeedily  removed, .  wii i 
beget  a  wet  fpavín. 

For  the  cure,  take  1  he  ílrongeíí  aqua  fort  ís 
yon  cm  get,  and  firíl  file  or  draw  away 
the  oíd  hoof  fomewbat  near,  with  a  file 
or  drawing-iron,  tiren  touch  what  is 


or  various  purpofo  . 
thus,ho^-hooks(r;c°| 
1.)  are  for  fyJ. 


i    hft  of  the  hoof,  three  or  four  dreílings 
or  more,  with  the  aqua  for  ti  s';  and  anoint 
the  foot  with  an  ointment  made  of  one 
pound  of  hog's  greafe ;  patch  greafe, 
Three  quarter'S  of  a pound  ¡  ve  ni  ce*  tur-' 
pentine,  five  ounces;   new  wax,  three 
011  n ees  ;  and  fallad  oíl,  three  ouncesj 
all  me!  red  rogether  over  the  fire;  and  by 
anointing  the  cofftn  of  ihe  foot  quite  up 
to  (he  top,  you  wilJ  can  fe  a  new  hoof  to 
grow  apon  it, 
JIoOF  loosjeked,  a  dividing  of  the  horn 
or  cofHn  of  the  hoof  from  the  fleto,  aL  the 
ierting  on  of  the  coroneu 
This  diforder  cannot  he  prop^i  ly  cu  red 
without  ihe  afíiftance  of  the  farrier, 
BOOGSTRATENj  a  town  of  thesmílri- 
an  Nítherlands  in  the  province  of  Bra- 
fcsnt,  20  miles  nonh  -eaít  of  Antwtrp  ; 
eaft  long.  4'  4s'j  oorth  lat,  .51? '.  a.j'p 
fíOOK,  a  piece  ol  írnn  or  brals-wire  bent, 
and  turntd  up  at  one  encL 
Xlook»  are  *  neceíTary  íoj  t  of  uUnfikj 


and  being  ufed 
of  feveral  forís 

CXXXV.  ñg.  t.  n-  1.;  are  fdr  Jettín, 
ofTboats;  can-hooks  (ibid.  n°2,)  are  f 
áioiíting  csíks  into  a  Ihip  :  cant-hocb 
(np  3,)  are  for  turmng  or  eanting 
maíts,  having  at  one  end  a  ring -fa 
liand-fpike  to  go  throngh,  and  gt 
other  a  claw  j  Jaying^hooks  (n°  4 )  uf, 
ed  by  rope-makers,  when  Jaying  of'cW 
age  j  rave  hooks  (n&  5.)  nfed  by  caulkm 
for  pickmg  the  oíd  oakam  out  cF  ,|le 
feams  of  íhips ;  íheer^hooks  (nfl  6.)  j(l 
íntp  or  put  on  the  main  and  forei 
arm's  of  fire  íhips,  in  ordeno  fafíen  iiito 
an  enemy's  íhrouds,  fails5  or  nW^ 
Eeíides  thefe  there  are  draught^o0¿' 
pface<!  hoth  behind  and  before  tlie  chedí 
of  a  gun-carriageí  fiíb-liDoks  of  fam\ 
iizes^  uíiídforcatehingh'ÍIij  ándala^ 
fort  in  the  farne  form,  and  called  by  tk 
fame  ñame,  ufed  in  íliíps  for  taking  ho]d 
of  the  íliank  of  the  anchor,  when  it  k 
be  hove  up  to  the  fcow;  gamnnn^IioQkr, 
ufed  when  gammoning   the  bawfpriij 
pert-hooks,  drove  into  the  íides  of  a%¡ 
ta  bíing  the  porís  upon  ^  put  rock -Jiooltí, 
for  the  plates  to  hook  upon  ^  tachle^bno^ 
fplíeed  into  the  íhaps  of  hlocks,  or  pd6 
o!  ropej  poNhook?,  to  hang  kett.es  or 
pots  over  the  fire  j  fpinning  hook^  uW 
by  rope-makers  to  hang  their  thi cachea, 
as  they  fpin  them  ;  armour-hce-ks  tohT 
arma  upon,  asguns,  halberts,  haif-pik^ 
chimney-hooks,  to  fet  the  to-ngt, 
fiie-/liovel?áfí,againit^  cafemeut-bQ^ 
curta  in-hóóks,  hooks  for  do  orí,  %¡Ui¡ 
&c,  double  Jine-hooks,  íingle  line-hnkff 
tentei  -hook?,  &c. 
Hoosc-PtNSj  are  bolts  made  with  a 
der  at  one  end,  and  ufed  by  carpentífí 
in  framíng;  thefe  are  drove  through úi 
morí  ices  and  teñan  ts  of  the  work,  pr^ 
pared  for  buiiding  or  wharfing,  m 
n^  7. 

HOOKER,  ín  naval  archlteclure,  a  veffil 
rnuch  uíed  by  the  Dutch,  bitilt  Jike  i 
pínk,  but  rigged  and  maífed  )ike  a  pojv 
Hookerswil]  lie  nearer  a  wind  tEsanvd. 
fels  with  crofs-fafís  can  do.  They m 
from  fifry  to  rwo  hundred  tons  buj^ce, 
and  with  a  £cw  hands  will  fail  to 
Ealf-Indies# 

HOOPOEj  upupa t  in  ornitholqgy»  SttlU 
article  Upufa-.- 

HOP,  ¡upuIusA  bumulust  ín  botany,  a  gíKtí 
of  the  dioecia-pentandría  cíafs  of  planíF, 
neither  the  male  ñor  female  ñowtr  U 
which  has  any  corolla  ¡  the  cup  of  ii¡ 
male  fiowcr  is  compofed  of  five  küük 
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ífiat  of  the  female  is  made  up  of  only  a 
fingís  leaf,  very  large,  and  of  an  oval 
fiJ¡tre¡  thefeed  is  fingle,  roundifh,  co- 
T£reJ  with  a  coat,  and  contained  with* 
¡n  the  cup. 

Moi  titner  reckons  four  kínds  of  hops  ; 
i#  The  wild  garlic-hop.  z.  The  long 
flndíqüáve  hop.  3.  The  long  whíte* 
And,  4*  the  oval  bop*  The  firít  of  thefe 
¡s  not  wórth  cultiva  ting.  The  fecond  ís 
g  good  hop,  but  looking  general !y  red 
zwards  the  ftalk,  ít  will  not  fetch  fo  good 
aprieta!  the  market,  The  longwhite 
hopísthe  moft  beauíiful  of  all,  and  pro- 
duces che  greateft  quantity  s  this  kind  and 
the  oval  will  grow  very  well  together. 
They  delfght  in  a  deep  rich  g arden - 
mould  ¡  this  may  have  fand  among  it, 
but  never  mould  have  any  clay  :  moory 
black  land  is  what  they  are  planted  in, 
in  Effex,  butany  light  iand  will  do,  The 
hop  fencís  íts  roots  four  or  five  yarda  deep, 
and  for  this  rea  fon  it  thrives  beft  in  that 
land  where  there  is  a  good  bottom  be- 
low  what k  uíually  ftirred,  or  manured, 
fpv  agí  i  cul  t  ure ,  If  the  hop  - 1  and  be  wet, 
k  muít  be  laid  up  in  hígh  ridges,  and 
drained  ín  wjnters  that  the  roots  be  not 
roued  or  chilled. 

New  land  is  found  to  ñicceed  better  with 
hopstban  oíd,  and  on  this  principie  they 
are  very  cauñous  in  their  plantations  in 
Kent,  and  loóle  forward  for  the  after- 
produce.  When  they  make  anew  hop- 
ground,  they  plant  it  with  apple-trees  at 
a  large  diftance  afunder,  ánd  with  cherry- 
trees  between  j  by  this  means  when  the 
íüjps  have  grown  ten  years,  whích  they 
¡udge  as  much  as  tbey  .wíll  do  weíl,  they 
place  their  account  in  the  cherry-trses, 
which  bear  Jarge  crops  $  thefe  they  ga- 
ther  for  about  thirty  years,  and  then  they 
cut  them  up,  and  depend  upon  their 
apple-trees  only,  whích  they  find  very 
large  and  ftrong  by  that  time. 
The  thy  ftalks  of hops  fhouíd  be  burnt  on 
tb  ground  in  winter,  coveríng  them  with 
a  líttle  freíh  earth  as  tbey  burn.  This 
inakes  togethitr  an  exeellent  compofi\  te* 
make  the  hiíls  of.  The  land  muít  be 
dug  or  plowed  \vc[\%  and  laíd  very  even3 
aiad  then  ihe  places  for  the  bilis  marked 
out  by  a  linc,  and  a  ftick  put  in  every 
place  where  one  is  to  be.  '  A  thoufand 
hllls  may  be  made  ín  an  acre  of  grotmd, 
aad  Ex  or  fe  ven  plantó  fet  on  every  Siíll 
Fiom  fix  to  nine  feet  íliouíd  be  allowed 
^hveen  every  hill,  and  the  grounds  in 
vhe  bilis  íhould  be  better  and  richer  than 
Tbe  common  earth^    Some  pknt  hops  in 


March  and  Aprií,  but  the  moír  ex  pe  rí- 
en ced  peo  pie  prefer  the  month  of  Ocio- 
ber,  becaufe  they  w¡J]  then  ftríke  fifm 
roots,  and  be  ftrongand  vigorous  againít 
fpríog.  The  largeft  plaats  are  to  be 
chofen  j  and  ít  is  beít  to  procure  them  from 
fome  rich  groünd,  where  the  bilis  have 
been  laíd  high  j  they  íhould  be  about  eight 
or  ten  iiiches  loñg,  and  have  three  or 
four  fOÍnts  or  buds  a  piece ;  the  hoies  for 
plánting  them  are  to  be  dug  eight  or  ren 
inches  deep,  and  about  a  foot  over,  and- 
in  eacb  of  thefe  hojes  four  plants  are 
to  be  fet,  one  in  each  córner  1  they  inay 
be  covered  an  inch  deep  over  the  cop,  if 
planted  ín  Oclober  j  bút  in  fpríng,  when 
they  have  íhot  from  the  jointSj  then  they 
muít  not  be  buried  :  after  this,  íhe  gronnd 
muít  be  carefully  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
Dn^ig-o/JÜQBs,  This  is  preparing  the 
giound  in  winter  and  fpring  for  the 
making  a  good  fummer-crop.  In  doing 
this,  thehüls  upon  which  the  plants  ftand 
muít  be  al  i  pülleddown,  and  underminod 
on  every  fide,  ti Ll  the  fpade  comes  neat 
the  principal  root  j  then  íhake  off  or  re- 
ñí o  ve  with  the  h  and  the  loo  fe  mould  from 
the  upper  or  lo  o  fe  roots,  that  you  may 
fee  where  the  new  roots  grow  oüt  of  íhe 
oíd  fe  ts  •  The  oi  d  fe  f  s  a  re  to  be  ca  reí  u i !  y 
preferved,  bot  the  other  roots  may  he 
cut  away,  Whatever  time  the  hiíls  are- 
pulleddown,  the  roots  muít  not  be  cut 
till  March.  When  the  young  hops  are 
dreíTed  for  the  firít  time,  a  11  che  roots  are 
to  be  cut  away  that  grew  the  year  before, 
and  the  fets  are  to  be  cut  off  withÉn  onii 
ínch  of  the  fame  ;  and  every  year  after, 
tbey  mu  Ir  be  cut  as  clofe  as  may  be  to 
the  oíd  roots  j  but  to  a  weak  hop,  fome 
of  the  íhoets  are  to  be  left  atthe  dreíling. 
Thofe  roots  of  the  plant  which  grow 
downwards,  are  never  to  be  mjured,  but 
only  thoftí  which  run  horizontaliy  are  to 
be  cut*  The  oíd  roots  and  the  young 
ones  may  be  eaíily  diítinguiíhed,  ín  that 
d;e  oíd  ones  are  always  red,  and  the 
young  wbite.  If  there  are  by  accidtnt 
any  wild  hops  got  among  the  reít,  the 
places  where  they  grow  are  to  be  marked 
with  fticks,  or  oíhei  wife,  at  the  time  of 
their  being  gal  he  red  5  and  after  thisj  at 
the  time  of  dreílíng  the  ground,  that 
w  lio  le  hill  h  ta  he  deítroyed,  and  a  new 
one  made  with  new  plants  in  the  room 
cf  it.  When  the  roots  are  cut '  and 
drefíed,  the  rich  compoít  is  to  be  put 
to  them  5  and  the  hilU  mníl  not  be  máde 
too  high  at  fliír?  left.  they  hindtr  tbe 
young  íhoots*  * 

1»  A  Cathtríng 
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Gatbering and dryíng  ofUovs,  Ho ps bí ow 
mi  the  latter  end  of  July  $  ín  the  be- 
ginning  of  Auguft  they  bell7  and  they 
are  fometitnes  ripe  at  the  beginnírig 
of  September^  fometimes  later.  When 
they  begín  to  change  colour,  are  eafily 
pulled  to  pieces,  and  their  feeds  loóle 
brown  within  themr  they  are  ripe,  and 
they  are  then  to  be  gathered  as  quick  as 
poffible,  for  the  leaíi  blaft  of  wind  wiJl 
hurt  them  at  this  time* 
The  manner  of  gathering  hops,  is  to  take 

.  down  fotrr  bilis  ílanding  together  in  the 
'  jnidít  of  the  garden,  and  to  cut  the  roots 
even  with  the  g  round,  then  lay  the 
ground  level,  and  when  ít  is  fwept  clean, 
i t  malees  a  floor,  on  which  the  hops  may 
be  laid  and  picked.  The  hop-plants  aro 
íirft  unwound  from  the  peles,  and  then 
the  people  fit  round  and  pick  otf  the  hops 
ínto  biíkets. 

Care  íhould  be  taken  to  dry  the  hops  a& 
faít  as  they  are  picked,  for  in  lying  un- 
dried  they  are  apt  to  heat  artd  chango  eo- 
íour  very  quickly.  íf  the  quantíty  pick- 
ed be  Ib  large  that  the  kiln,  in  which 
they  are  to  be  dried,  is  o  ver  fioeked-a  they 
muft  be  fpread  thin  upon  a  floorr  and 
they  wíll  keep  two  or  three  days  in  that 
maimer,  without  any  harm.  Indeed, 
tvhere  the  quantity  is  but  frnalf^  there  is 
no  need  to  have  recourfe  to  the  kiln  at 
al),  for  they  wilí  dry  rriuch  bettei^  iban 
any  other-way,  by  beinglaíd  tbín  11  pon  a 
■Hoor,  and  often  cu  raed*  The  drying  of 
iiops  is  the  moít  material  part  of  their 
manufacture  \  for  íf  they  be  itl  dried, 
they  loofe  all  their  agreeabie  ftavour  \  a-nd 
great  caution  íhould  be  ufedj  that  they  be, 
all  eqvtally  dried. 

Bagging  o/RoTSy  a  term  ufed  by  the  rar- 
mers,  who  cultívate  hops,  for  the  lait 
thing  they  have  to  do  with  them,  in  or- 
der  to  bring  lhem<  to  market  5  that  i?, 

s  the  putting  them  up  Ín  large  bags  of 
coa  líe  clothj  for  car  ri  a  ge.  When  the 
bops  hz$$  been  picked  and  dried  ¡n  the 
ooir,  or  ttn  floor,  they  are  fo  brittíe  that 
they  would  break  ro  pieees  and  be  fpoiled 
íf  they  were  immediately  to  be  put  up  ; 
they  are  therefore  to  lie  together  three 
Iveéks,  or  theieabouts,  that  they  may 
toecome  tough':  if  they  are  covered  Irom 
the  air  by  blankets  Ín  the  heap,  they 
may  be  bagged  much  fooner  than  ií  left 
©pen» 

The  manner  of  baggín^  them  is  this;  a 
bole  is  made  ín  an  upper  floor,  fo  large  that 
.    a  man  may  eaíity  goupanddown  Ít \  tlien 
a  hoop  is  ííittd  to  the  mouth  of  the  bagf 


and  fo  firtrdy  fewed  on,  that  it  cannotL* 
torn  offj  the  bag  is  then  letdowm 
the  hole,  and  the  hoop  rema ¡ning  ^ 
ítops  ¡t  from  being  pulled  quite  thio4,^ 
larger  than  the  hok-  a  few  hopsirciq 
be  firfl:  thrown  into  the  bag?  and  a  períoa 
below  is  to  takéup  a  parcel  of  thcft  jn 
eacb  córner  of  the  bag,  tying  ít  wítli  1 
p ackí bread t-  this  makesa  fortcf  taíFs],b 
which  the  bags  are  afierwarda  the  tkit 
managed  and  tnrned  about,  When  itij 
ís  done,  one  man  muft  go  down  ínto  ib* 
bagr  andy  wliile  auother  cafts  in  theh^ 
he  muft  tread  them  dov/n  equally  every 
way  witbhís  feet  \  when  the  bagish 
this  manner  filled,  it  is  to  be  rippcd 
from  the  hoopf  and  fewed  up,  leavln* 
two  Cañéis  at  the  c ornéis,  as  at  bol* 
tom.  A  bag  of  hops  thus  prep 
may  be  kept  for  fe  ve  ral  years  in  a  dr¿ 
place, 

The  top&  o f  this  plant,  being  ofacc&l. 
ing  quality,  are  eaten,  when  bolled,  w 
a  11  emolí  ¡en t,  A  decocción  of  hop  -  ikvm 
is  aílb-aacounted  an  antidote  agáinft 
ion,  and  cures  the  itch,  as  well  as  útfy 
rnp  thereof,  and  is  eíteemed  exeellMis 
cholerío  and  peftüenüal  fevers,  Tfci 
heads  and  tendí ils  are  good  in  theihrtj 
and  m  oft  c  uta  n  e  o  u  s  d  i  fe  a  fes ,  J11  lepi  ici 
apozems  are  alfo  pre pared  with  hops  h 
bypochondriacal  and  hyfterícal  $ti> 
tions,  and  to  promote  the  menle^  i 
the  ehief  uíe  of  this  plant  coníífts  in  p«- 
fej  ving  beer  and  oiher  nin](  hquors  [a 
which  the  flowEr  of  this  plant  is  a  pía 
cipal  íngredient)  from  turning  four,  al 
rendering  it  wholefome  and  grattful 
the  taíle,  &c. 

Hopsr  the  hnndred  weight,  pay,  on k< 
t  portation,  5L  4,5*  6  d4  and  on  expor^ 
tíon  draw  back  3J,  9  5,  4I hutifíi' 
poi  ted  to  Ireiand,  there  is  no  dí»> 
bscfc, 

HOPE,  or  Cape  of  GmllloPB.  See  & 
article  Good-hope. 

HOPLITES,  in  antiqmty,  an  appellaiKf 
given  to  fuch  of  the  candidates  at  Úi 
olympic  games,  as  rao  races  in  arme  ir. 

ÍIOPPER,  a  kind  of  baíket,  whereiai 
Jeed-corn  is  earried  atihetíme  of  frt 
jng.    See  the  artick  Sow ¡ Nc, 
I:     alio  ufed  íbr  the  wooden  troug^c 
a  milJ,  into  which  the  corn  is  pin 
groítmh    See  the  ai  ti  ele  Míll, 

HOUARZ,  ibmethingrelating^aiiliííi 
Henee 

Hoh.au  y,  or  HOUR-CJRCLB  of  agléh' 
a  íhnll  braztfn  circle,  íixed  upon 
ztn  mcriíjUí),  diviJtd  into  twenty  ^ 
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"fcours,  having  an  índex  moveable  round 
tlié  axis  of  the  globe,  whích,  upon  uim- 
íns  the  gbbe  fiíteen  degrees,  wíll  íhew 
w|^t  places  have  the  fun  an  hour  bcfore 
or  aíter  ;  for  iníhnce,  if  the  índex  of 
^e  |10ut -circle  be  let  at  the  upper  XII, 
when  the  globe  is  reftífied  for  Loncton, 
and  the  gfobe  turned  15  degrees  from  eaft 
to  wéír,  the  índex  wiU  point  at  the  hour 
0f  I,  which  fliews  that  all  places  under 
that  mendian,  and  particularly  Naples, 
frave  the  fun  an  hour  fooner  than  London 
tías  it  :  on  ihe  contra ry,  let  the  índex  be 
fet  at  the  upper  XII.  ágaín,  and  the 
globe  be  turoed  j$  degrees  from  wéjt  to 
caí,  the  índex  will  point  ar  XI.  be- 
taufe  3 11  places  under  that  merídian,  par- 
tictilarty  tbe  Madeira-iílands,  have  the 
fun  an  hour  aíter  London  has  it.  For 
the  fe  ve  ral  problems  performahle  on  the 
gtobes*  by  rneans  of  the  horary  circle, 
lee  the  arriele  GlOBE. 

Horary  circles,  or  listes,  m  cfiallitift 
ate  tbe  lines  or  ci relés  which  maik  the 
hours  orv  fun-dials*    See  Dial. 

Horary  motion  of  the  earth,  the  arch 
ít  Hefcribes  in  the  fpace  of  hour,  vvhích 
ís  aearly  1 5  degrees,  ihough  not  aecu- 
rately  fo,  as  the  earth  ni  oves  with  differ- 
ent  velocilies,  according  to  íts  greater  or 
lef er  diñan  ce  fro  m  the  fun .  See  Earth* 

H0RD,  in  geography,  is  ttfed  for  a  cotn» 
pan  y  of  wandering  people,  which  have 
no  fettkd  habitarion,  but  ítroll  about* 
dwellíiig .in  waggons,  or  under  tents,  to 
be  ready  to  íhift  as  íbon  as  the  herbage, 
fruitj  and  the  prefent  piovince  is  eáten 
bars¡  Ai  c  h  are  le  ve  ral  tríbes  of  the  Tar- 
tais,  pattictihrly  thofe  who  mhftbít  be- 
yond  the  Wolga,  ín  the  kingdoin  oí 
Aftracan  and  Bulgaria. 
A  hord  ronfiíts  of  fiíiy  or  fixty  Cents, 
ranged  ín  a  circle,  leasing  an  open  place 
k  tbe  middSe,  The  bíhabitants  of  each 
hord  ufualty  form  a  nulitary  eompany  or 
troop,  tbe  eldeft  whereof  is  commonly 
the  captan^  and  déperids  on  the  general 
oí  príuce  of  the  whole  nation. 

HOUDEOLUM,  or  Crithe,  in  medicine, 
atubercle  ín  the  upper  part  of  the  eye-líd 
near  the  eye-brows,  like  a  grain  ofbar- 
!ey>  whence  it  takes  its  ñame  j  but  ít  h 
comm o n  1  y  ca I le d  a  ítye,  For  the  cure  of 
aa  hordeohnn,  Alien  orders  it  to  be  co- 
vered  over  with  whíte  wax,  or  anoínt- 
íd  vvith  ben**  greafe,  or  faíting  fpittle  ; 
orto  rtib  itwíth  the  body  of  a  fiy,  the 
head  belng  thrown  away  j  or  vvith  tlie 
blcad  of  a  do  ve  or  partridge»  Tf  all  theie 
fi'ove  mefteaual,  it  muií  be  extírpated 


by  ruttíng,  or  eonfnméd  by  a  ííqúíd  cajj . 
ftitr  j  after  which,  let  the  pl  aíter  cf  ih& 
abbot  de  Grace  be  applied- 

HORDEUM,  EAfitEY,  ín  botany,  a  ge- 
nus  of  the  triandria-trigynia  el  ais  of 
plants,  the  coro  lia  w  he  re  of  confifts  of 
two  val  ves  5  the  inferior  val  ve  is  angular, 
of  ata  ovato-acuminated  figure,  bellied, 
and  longer  than  the  cup,  and  termínate^ 

f  in  a  very  long  ariíla ;  the  anterior  valve 
is  Janceolated,  platie  and  fin  al  ler  j  the 
corolla  ferves  as  a  perícarpiuirij  furround- 
ing  the  feedj  and  not  lettíng  ir  ot  1 5  the 
feed  ís  oblong,  ven  trico  le,  poirted  at 
each  end,  and  marked  wíth  a  longttodi* 
nal  fürrow. 

For  the  culture  and  great  ufe  of  ihis  plant, 
fee  the  article  Barley* 
For  the  bonnty  on  the  ex  porta  ti  on  of 
barley,  fee  Cork* 

MORDICA  LIA,  or  HoatitciDiA^  in  an- 
tiquity,  a  religious  feaft  held  among  the 
Romausj  wherein  tbey  facrificed  catee 
big  with  youngÉ  This  feaft  fetlon  Apiri! 
15,  on  which  day  they  facriñeed  thirty 
cows  with  calf,  to  the  goddefs  Tellus, 
or  the  Earth :  part  of  them  were  facri- 
ficed ín  the  temple  of  Júpiter,  The 
calves  t alten  outof  their  bellieswere  bm  nt 
to  aíhes  at  fíi  ít  by  the  pontífices,  after- 
wards  by  the  eldeft  of  tbe  veftal  virgins* 

HOREHOUND,  marmbmm>  ín  botanyv 
See  the  article  Mareliíbium. 

Bafi  Horehount),  a  ñame  given  by  fofna 
to  ftacbys.    See  the  article  Stachys. 

íT^^^Horehound,  lytopuS)  i n  botany, 
See  the  article  Lycopus. 

HOKIZON,  in  aííronomy  and  geography, 
that  great  circle  which  divides  the  hea- 
vens  and  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts, 
or  bemifpheres,  diftinguiíhing  the  uppec 
from  the  lower*  See  Bphere. 
Tbe  horixon  is  either  fenfible  or  rationaL 
The  fenhblehorízon  Is  that  circle,  which, 
being  difeovered  by  our  fe n íes,  Jimits  our 
profpeéh  See  the  article  Circle. 
When  we  are  on  térra  firma,  this  cirefe 
commoníy  feems  rugged  and  irregular, 
occationed  by  theunevenefs  oí  the  grounr  ; 
but  at  fea,  there  are  no  iuch  irregular i- 
ties*  Tbe  feriií-diameter  of  this  circle» 
yaneth  according  to  tbe  height  of  the  eye 
of  the  obferver.  If  a  man  íix  feet  high 
ítood  upon  a  íarge  plaini  or  the  íu i-face 
of  the  fea,  he  could  not  lee  abo  ve  three 
miles  round, 

The  rationai  or  trae  hoi  íxon ,  is  a  great 
circle  of  tbe  apparentceleílial  fphenr,  di- 
vidingit  ir  to  two  equal  hemílpl)eresJ  nná 
fervíng  as  \hz  límits  of  elevatíon  or  4^- 
10  A  %  prefTion 
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prefíioB  of  celeftial  objecls-  This  hori- 
zon  beíriCT  paralld  to  the  fenfibíe  horízon, 
r?  diítañt  from  it  by  the  femUdíameter  of 
the  eanh,  through  whufe  center  it  pailas  : 
f or  th  e  áftropomera.  reduce  the  a  p  pea  ranees 
of  the  heavens  to  a  fpherical  fui  face, 
which  is  not  con  centrical  to  the  eje,  but 
to  the  earth; 

It  divides  the  heaven  and  earth  into  two 
parts,  the  one  light,  and  the  olherdark, 
which  are  greater  or  3*íTerf  accordíng  to 


rallel  ío  the  horizon  of  the  place,  or  n*, 
thing  inclined  the  reto. 
The  buhnefs  of  levelling  is  to  find  wjie. 
ther  two  points  be  rnthe  horizontal  planr 
or  how  much  the  deviation  ¡s.  1 
Horizontal  plañí,  in  pervive,  a 
plañe  p  3  ra  II  el  to  the  h  o  rizón  pafliñg  ^ 
the  eye,  and  cütting  the  perípeftive  ^nt 
at  rigbt  aogles. 
Horizontal  projectjon.  Seethear. 
'tictes  Projectiüi*  and  Maf. 


the  condition  of  the  place,  &c     h  de-  ^-HORIZONTAL  Range,  or  Level  rangu 

cf  a  ficce  of  ordn&ncey  h  the  hne  a  ball 
deferibes,  wheiv  díie&ed  paral  leí  to  the 
horizon,  or  hori zont^l  Üne. 
The  híMÍzontal  raíces  are  the  íhortífi: 
fome  pieces  of  can  non  wíl!  tmketbem  fa 
bundred  paces,  and  ¡oiiehuione  hindrd 
and  fiíty  j  and  the  ball  with  the  unge  of 
fix  himdred  paces,  will  go  f-om  nineio 
t  h  i  r  te  en  feet  in  thee  ai  t  h.  £  ce  th  e  article 
Gunnerv\ 
Horizontal  refractjon.  See  the 

ticte  REFRACTJON. 

Horizontal  shelters,  among  g«. 
deners,  are  de  fe  rices  difpofed  paratleltq 
the  horcón,  for  tender  plante,  híoíToms, 
and  fruit^  inthefpnng,  to  deferid  tliem 
agaínft  blafts  and  pinchíng  ni^hts. 
Horizontal  íhehers,  fays  MiJter,  har¡ 
by  fome  per  fon  S  be  en  grcatly  rccominEiii', 
ed  to  preferve  ftuit-trees^  biit  with  tw 
]ittle  rea  fon,  or  upo  11  what  ílrght  e^i> 
mentí,  every  one  rthat  has  ever  made  ul* 
of  them  will  eafily  judge,  efpecially  ibpfc 
which  are  contrived  by  placing  tiles  k 
the  walls,  at  certain  diftanceí  j  nothirg 
bemg  more  obvious  than  that  vegetable 
when  prevented  from  recetving  the  aá. 
vantages  of  dews,  rains,  &c.  the  fe  kiinJ!)' 
benefits  of  heaven,  grow  weak,  languid, 
and  at  taft  entirely  decay  !  and  from  mira- 
bel's  of  experimenta,  which  have  htm 
Jately  made,  we  ünd  that  trtes  imbibe 
great  quantitíes'of  nouríílimEnt  throngli 
the  pores  of  their  lea  ves  and  branchíEj 
whereby  they  are  rendered  vigorous  acd 
bealthy,  even  in  fuch  frafoíis,  and  «pon 
fuch  foils,  where  onc  wouid  thínk  it  íro* 
p o0i ble  they  íliould  receive  much  ñóoi* 
xijliment  from  the  éar.lfe  :  to  dtprive  th em 
of  thí$  advantage,  therefore,  is  no  IeIs 
than  deftroying  rhem. 
The  only  fort  of  ñuUtrMr.  Miller  ap- 
proves  of,  for  írait -trces,  is  ihat  tnade 
with  two  íeaves  of  flu-deal,  joined  o«f 
e^ch  otber,  andpaintedj  the í e  beíngfi?1 
ed  upon  the  top  of  thr  wal),  with  fJüliííSj 
ío  draw  np  and  down  at  pleafure,  ta 


termines  the  i  i^pg  and  fettíng  of  the  fnn, 
inoon t  or  ítars,  in  any  particular  latitudé  ; 
for  when  any  of  theie  appear  jiíít  at  the 
caftern  patt  cf  the  horizon,  we  jay,  it 
rifes  i  and  when  k  does  fo  at  íhe  ^elUrn 
psrtj  we  fay,  it  feís.  Ahí!  frem  henee 
alio  the  a'tEtude  of  jthe  fiin  or  ftars  is  ac- 
connted,  wbicli  is  their  height  above  the 
líorizon. 

This  circle  is  divlded  hy  afíronomers  ínto 
four  quadrants,  oí"  cardinal  ppints*  See 
the  ai  ticte  Compás  s. 
The  poks  of  thts  horizon  are  the  zeníth 
arid  the  nadir;  and  the  innumerable 
círcles  drawn  through  thfife  poles  to  the 
horizon»  arecalled  the  vertical  circlep,  or 
smmutbs.  See  the  articles  ZENJTH, 
Nadir,  and  Azimuth* 
Thefe  two  horizons  prodneed  to  ihe  fixed 
ftars,  will  appear  to  coincide  into  one, 
fmce  the  ear'.h,  compared  to  the  fph?re  \n 
^■liich  tjie  fixed  ftarx  appear,  ta  but  a 
potntj  therefore  the  two  circles3  which 
are  but  a  point  diftant  fiom  each  othert 
trtay  be  wellcunfidmcd  as  coincidí ng  bto 
one, 

lio  rizón  of  a  globe.  See  the  article 
Gloiíe. 

HORIZONTAL,  fbmethíng  relatin^  to 
the  horizon;  or  that  is  rak^n  in,  or  on  a 
levei  with  tht  horizon:  ihiis  we  fay,  an 
horizontal  plañe, 

Horizontal  dial,  thst  drawn  nn  a 
plañe  paraljel  fo  \hc  horizon,  bayíng  ¡ts 
ftyíe  eje  valed  ncco^diru^  co  the  akitnde  of 
the  poEe,  in  thf.  place  it  is  defigned  for* 
See  the  artíele  Dial. 

Horizontal  distad  ce-  See  the  article 
Distance. 

Horizontal  line,  in  perfpeÜive,  a  right 
l¡ne  drawo  through  the  principal  point 
paral  leí  to  the  horizon  ;  or  it  is  the  inter- 
íeflion  of  the  horizontal  «nd  peifpeclive 
planes.    See  the  article  Perspectiva 

Horizontal  parallax,  See  the  ar- 
1  ¡ele  Parall ax% 

Horizontal  plañe,  thaí  whjch  is  pa- 
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a  fort  of  pcnthoufe,  which  are  Jet  down 
ín  great  rairis¿.  or  cold  nights,  dnríng  the 
time  íliat  the  trees  are  m  rlower,  or  the 
frult  is  retdrig.  Btit  then,  he  obíerves, 
tliat  tfcefe  flielters  íhouid  be  removed 
away  foon  after  the  fruít  is  fec,  fo  that 
the  irees  may  enpy  all  the  advantages  of 
ra¡Ti?  dew,  Sfíi  ín  the  fummer,  which 
are  abfblutely  neceíTary  to  llave  healthy 
ttect<  or  good  frutt, 
flORMlNUM,  clary,  in  botany,  a  ge- 
ñus  of  the  didynamia-gymnofpermia  dafs 
of  planta  reckoned  by  fome  a  fpecies  of 
baum  j  the  flower  of  vvhich  is  monope- 
talous  and  ringent;  the  upper  lip  ís  hol- 
lovv,  and  femibifid  :  the  feeds  are  four  in 
number,  and  contained  in  the  cup,  See 
piafe  CXXXV.  fig-  ». 
An  infufion  or  decocción  of  clary,  ís 
efteemed  good  ín  the  flúor  albus»  colíc, 
fotulencies  of  all  kinds,  and  byfteric 
complaints, 

This  plant  ís  alfo  faíd  to  be  an  antifpaf- 
modíc,  good  agamí!  epílepfiesj  and  in 
great 'efleem  as  a  provoca t tve  t o  venery* 
lt  has  alfo  heen  commended  as  a  vulne- 
mjt  and  its  juice  ís  an  ingredient  in 
fome  oíntments  and  plaítei  £♦ 

HORMíNuM  is  a  ñamo  alio  ufed  for  a 
rpedes  offage*    See  the  arricie  SagE. 

HORN,  fC>»«,  in  phyfiology,  a  ha  i  d  ftib- 
ítance  growing  on  the  htrads  of  divers 
animáis,  particúlarJy  the  cloven-footed 
quadrnpeds  j  and  ferving  thsm  both  as 
weapons  of  offerce  and  defence, 
The  caíling  of  the  horns  of  déer  is  a 
imputar  phsnomenon,  thetrue  rea  fon  of 
which  íeems  to  be  a  ftoppage  of  the  cir- 
cuí a  t  ton  i  fo  that  bebg  d^pnved  of  the 
n&tniíhing  juice,  they  f all  off  nmch  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  lea ves  of  trees 
do  in  autumn,  About  ten  days  after 
the  horns  are  cali,  the  nevv  ones  begín  to 
appear :  the  fe  at  firft  are  foft  and  hairy, 
but  they  afterwards  grow  Iiardj  and  the 
creature  rubs  offlhe  ha  ir, 
Horns  make  an  artícle  of  cc-mmerce, 
Thoíe  of  oxen  or  cows,  imponed,  pay  a 
duiyof  n.  7Tyod.  per  bundred,  and 
draw  back  on  eaportation,  is,  5TV^d. 
Tbofe  of  harts  or  fraga,  pay  on  importa- 
non  5  s.  j-^d.  per  hundred.,  and  draw 
bacfejB.  J  %%&t 

lipas  is  alfo  a  muíjcal  inftfurnent  of  the 
wínd-fcmd,  chiefjy  ufed  in  hunting,  to 
milite  the  lnincers  and  the  dog$,  and 
to  cali  the  Utter  together. 
The  french  horn  is  bent  into  a  cirde,  and 
gciés  two  or  three  tinies  round ,  growíng 
gfi^ally  bigger  and  wider  towa?ds  the 


endj  whícb  ín  fome  horns  ís  níne  or  ten 
i  n  ches  o  ver. 

Ho&N,  ín  archlteclure,  fo  metí  mes  denotes 
a  voiute,    See  the  árdele  Volute, 

Togive  a  Jlroke  <u>itb  the  Horw,  amon^ 
Wiers,  is  to  bieed  a  horfe  ín  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  wíth  the  tip  of  a  íiagTs  hom. 

Horn  Qfpkniy*    See  Cornucópia- 

Horns  of  infe¿Is,  the  Hender  oblong  bodíes 
projeaed  from  the  heads  of  thofe  ani- 
máis, and  otherwife  calíed  antenna^  or 
feelers. 

The  horns  of  infecís  are  extremely  va- 
ríonsj  fome  being  forked,  otbefa  plu- 
mofe  or  feathered,  cylíndrical,  tapering, 
articulatedj  Me. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  parís,  fome  ha  ve 
imagined  they  fe r ved  to  wipe  and  defend 
ihe  eyes  j  others,  that  they  ferved  as  feel- 
ers, Jeft  the  crea  tu  re  íhould  run  agaínlt 
any  thing  that  might  htirt  n  %  and  oihers 
there  are,  wbo  think  them  the  organs  of 
finellíng, 

Horn-beaMj  carphiusy  in  botany,  See 
the  artícle  Carpí ^us. 

Korn-coot,  a  ñame  fometim es  gíven  to 
the  great  hern  owl,    See  Bubü. 

Horn- FJSHj  a  fpecies  of  acus,  otherwife 
caíled  gar-filb.    See  the  article  Acus. 

Hork  WORKjn  for  ti  fi  catión,  an  out-^ork 
compofed  of  two  demi-baftíons,  joíned 
by  a  curtín.  See  píate  CXXXIII.  fig.  4„ 
lis  contíruclion  is  very  limpie*  From  C 
the  angíe  of  the  half  moon,  they  lay  off 
eighty-eight  fatboms  to  D  5  and  on  the 
center  C,  with  the  radius  C  D,  deferibe 
the  arch  FDG,  en  whícli  laying  off  D  F 
D  G  each  equal  íixty  fathoms,  and  draw* 
irrg  FG,  this  wifl  be  the  exterior  íide 
of  a  polvgon,  whereon  the  two  demi- 
bañions  may  bedeferibed  inihe  iiíualway# 
Tbe  parapet  of  the  horn-woik  is  the 
farpe  wiih  that  of  the  half-moon,  and  its 
moat  is  f  of  the  great  moar.  Its  curtin 
is  nfually  defended  by  an  half-moon, 
whofe  moat  h  |  of  that  of  the  great  half- 
moon,  before  the  eurtin  of  the  place. 
Accordíng  to  Vauban,  none  of  the  out- 
works  ís  equal  in  ftrengíh  to  the  Iiorn- 
vroik,  if  placed  before  the  baftion,  and 
not  as  ufo  al  before  the  curtín, 

HORN-GEID,  a  tax  paid  for  feeding  of 
h  orn  e  d  be  a  fts  í  n  the  foreft ,  See  Fo  kest, 

HOKNET^  crabro,  in  zooJogy,  a  fpecies 
of  apis  with  a  blaek  thorax?  and  double 
black  fpots  on  the  fegments  of  tbe  body. 
See  the  artícle  Apis* 

Hornet-fly,  a  two  wlnged  fly,  fo  called 
from  its  refemblance  to  the  homet. 

HOIINSEY^  a  matkn-tov/n  of  ihe  eafl 

riding 
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TiJingofYorkíhíre,  35  miles  eaft  ofYork, 
HOROGR/lPll^,  the  fame  with  dialbng. 

See  the  anide  Dialling. 
HOROLOGIUM,  a  general  ñame  forro  » 
Jtrumeirts  to  meaítne  the  houbj  as  a 
watch,  dock,  dial,  gfr.  See  the  aiítfeles 
Wat  cu,  CtOCK3 
HOROPTER>  inoptics,  a  ríght  líne  A  B 
(píate  CXXXlII.fig,  i,)  d'ra*n  tbrough 
the  'porar  CJ,  svhere  the  two  optíc  axes, 
HC  and  ICj  meet,  paralld  to  the  líne 
III  which  juíns  the  centers  oí  the  Uvo 
eyos,  H  and  I. 

It  is  calted  horopíer,  as  limítmg  the 
bounds  of  diílir.ft  viíion.  See  Vision» 
HÜROSCOPE»  in  aftroJojgy,  h  thedegfee 
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■ne  ir* 


of  the  aíccodanfj  or  the  ftar  that  rifes 
abpve  i'he  horizon  at  a  eertain  moment, 
wh ích  U  oblerved  in  order  to  predi 8:  fome 
fu  tu  re  euentj  as  tbe  fuccefs  of  a  deñgnf 
the  fortune  of  a  perfon  who  wjft  at  thar 
ínítant  born,  &c. 

The  fame  ñame  ís  alfo  gi\ren  ta  a  febene 
or  ffgiire  containing  the  rwejve  bou  les, 
in  which  aje  marked  tbe  íi  tu  ai  ion  of  the 
íxeavéns  aná  itars,  in  order  to  form  pre- 
diaions*    See  Housp. 

Limar  Ho  r.  o  s  C  o  p  E ,  the  poíntfrom  whence 
tbe  moon  proceeds  «tí lien  the  tun  is  ín  the 
afrending  pointof  the  eult, 

HQRSE*  equust  in  zoology,  a  wel!  known 
qtiadrupedj  of  tbe  order  ofthe  Jumentil, 
the  charaéiers  of  which  are  thefe  :  the 
íore-teetb  are  fix  ín  number,  tbe  upper 
enes  íncurvateCl,  and  tbe  inferior  pro- 
mi  nent:  the  can ine  teetb  afenbrexertéd, 
71  nd  are  on  each  fide  feparared  by  a  i  pace 
from  the  teeth :  the  hoof  is  undivided, 
and  the  teats  are  two,  and  placed  in  the 
jgroin- 

Thehorfe  ís  one  of  tbe  nobleft  quadru- 
peds  we  are  acqualnted  vvith.  In  ttrength 
p.ná  natural  fiercenefs,  he  ís  inferior  to 
few5  and  yet  eafily  lamed»  Tbe  head  is 
long,  and  large*  tbe  eyes  large,  and  pro- 
minent;  tbe  ears  erec>,  and  beauíifu]  ; 
tbe  neck  islong  and  thickj  and  eíegantly 
decorated  with  a  mane  5  thevbody  is 
rounded,  and  beaiuifully  turned  ;  the 
legs  are  ftrong*  withoitt  btring  buíky  ; 
and  tbe  taíl  is  long,  and  haíry  all  the 
way  |  tbe  bairs  bemg  like  thofe  of  tbe 
mane,  only  longer,  thicker,  and  more 
héaufrful- 

"ííijveí^n  borfes  or  mares  on  their  beíng 
b  ijítírd  in  ti  lis  kíngdom,  pay  a  duty  of 
iL  tSs.  Gú.  and  on  theiVíixportattonj  a 
líravv.-báck  is  altowed  of  1  1.  t  jb.  gd# 
Bn»  britiílf  horf«s,  marc^  and  geldingí> 
bis  tbdr  e^port^tion;  pay  ©riJjf  5?,  each. 


Sto&é? Horse,  or  Stalli on,   See iht 

ticle  Stallion. 
Moflir  of  the  Hor.se.  See  1VT  áster, 
Hitutixg-HORSt,  ougbt  to  have  a  ¿£E 
lean  and  long  headt  open  eatss  fmall  aDí¡ 
,.  ftanding  upngbt5  a  Forelsead  ¡m 
broad,  and  nííngin  the  middie,  ]5ket¿ 
of  a  barc;  bis  fyes  fliouíd  be  ht\\t  [m 
and  bi  ight  j  liis  noftrils  wsde  and  tth 
wíthin  i  his  mouih  Targe,  deep  ín  tita 
ivikes,  and  hajry  ¡  his  ftirppple  Qc.winJ.: 
pipe  Jarge,  3oofe,  and  fti  aíglu  he  u 
reinsd  ín  with  the  brídle;  bis  head  (liould 
be  fet  on  bis  neck  imfuch  a  manner,  ih^t 
a  fpace  may  be  felt  hEtyveen  hk  neck  and 
bis  chouíj  biscreft  íhould  be  hmt  úih 
and  well  i-aíTed  ¡  bis  neck  long  and  h^\\t 
yet  not  looíe  and  pliant  j  his  hreaft  Itron» 
and  broad  j  bis  ebeft  deep  3  his  ctiinl 
íhortí  bis  body  large  5  bis  riba  round 
like  a  barrelj  bis  belíy  beíng  htd  wit|« 
t  he  ni  ■  b  i  s  fi  J I  c  1 5  3  a  rg  c  ;  b  is  bu  ttocks  n, 
ther  oval  than  broad  1  bis  cambrels  Bp. 
right,  and  not  bending^  his  kgs  tkm, 
flatand  fhaight  j  bisjoinU  fiiort,\vejl  b¡(, 
and  upríghtj  efpeciaMy  bétwixt  the  paf- 
Éerñs  and  the  boof,  and  with  but  Imle 
hair  on  bis  fctlocks  j  his  boofs  bJack, 
ftrong,  and  boílow,  and  rtither  long  and 
narro w,  tban  bigand  fUt  ¡  and  hrs  nmt 
and  tail  long,  and  rather  ¡htn  thanthkki 
As  to  inarks  or  colours,  fome  do  not 
ferupie  to  afHrm,  that  wheiei?ei  a  IidiÍí 
is  met  with  that  has  no  whíte  abouthim, 
efpecially  in  bis  forchead,  tho*  hE  h¡¡ 
Otherwife  of  tbe  heft  reputed  cobui?,  K 
hay,  blackj  forre  1,  be  is  of  a  doggeddil'. 
poíiti on,  eípccially  if  he  has  a  fmaü  pinfe 
eye3  a  nanow  face,  and  a  noíe  ben^jij 
like  a  hawk's  bilí. 
Horse-racíng,  a  divérfion  more  vM 
Ín  England  than  ín  a]l  tbe  wcrlü  btlide, 
Horfcs  for  thís  ufe  flionld  be  as  Kght 
poffiblej  Jarge,  long,  and  wíII  Ihapí^ 
nervoiiSj  ofgreat  mettlef  ánd  good  wim^ 
with  fmail  legSj  and  neat  fmall  fliapeií 
feet, 

The  ridev  ougbt  to  place  bimfdf  on  lili 
borfe  with  his  knees  firm;  and  hts  din 
rtips  juíl  at  fucb  a  lengtb,  that  wbén  bis 
feet  are  tbruft  borne  i n  them,  he  can  niít 
himfelfa  liule  in  bis  faddlej  fer  with- 
out  that  allowanee,  bis  legs  wílJ  üottó 
firm  when  he  comes  to  ron  ^  the  couíh 
ttrpoife  of  his  body  muft  be  forwardí^ 
faciütate  the  horíb's  rünnitjg,  a»fl  ^ 
elbovts  clofe  to  his  body  ;  he  muíi  W 
fway  10  chis  fide  or  that,  bi:t  mu  El  cake 
greát  enre  of  hts  featand  banrí^  hcftiam 
alíb-  take  care  not  to  hojd  lumlcJf  by  ^ 
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fcndle,  and  riot  to  twitch  it  back  upon 
anyoceiifion.  ■  - 
A  place  being  to  be  run  for,  every  man 
(bat  rldes  muir  be  the  juft  weight  boih 
at  (tariing  and  at  the  end  of  the  farne 
h^t  i  fof  >*'  anY  one  wants -weight  at 
Éoming  in,  he  loíes  the  heat,  even  tbo1 
|ie  carne  ín  firíl  horfe.  Half  an  hour  is 
sltovved  betwsen  every  heat  to  rub  down 
the  Imrfes,  and.at  the  warning  of  the 
tírum  anci  trumpet,  the  joekeys  are  to 
maunt.  If  the  fame  horfe-  *wñs  two  beats 

j-uniung,  or  íwo  ^eaís  0llt  °^  tlueeJ  íie 
vv;ns  the  píate;  but  if  three  heats  are 
Won  by  tliree.different  horfesi  a  íburth  is 
íimj  when  he  that  wins  two  of  the  heats 
p'm  the  píate.  In  thefe  races,  where 
ihere  are  more  heats  than  oner  ít  is  fome- 
tirties  a  piece  o;  polícy  in  a  rider  to  lofe 
a  heat,  and  for  the  eaíé  of  the  horfe  to  lie 
behind  all  the  way,  as  much  as  he  can, 
piovided  he  bríngs  him  in  within  the 
dtoce-  poft :  but  when  there  is  only  a 
Hngle  heat  to  be  run,  he  muft  puíh  for 
all  at  that  one  üme. 
.  Horfe -races  are  to  be  begun  and  ended 
the  fame  day,  and  no  píate,  except  the 
king's  píate?,  fhall  be  run  for,  that  is 
úíAtt  50  ].  valué,  on  the  penalty  of  :oo  I. 
It  is  alfo  ordaíned,  that  only  one  horfe 
íhall  be  tntered  by  one  perfon  for  the 
i  ame  píate,  and  if  any  perfon  entera  more^ 
all  the  others  wiJl  be  forfcited.  13  Geo. 
II.  c.  19. 

Barking  a  Hor.se,  the  breaking  hím  to  the 
iadille,  or  the  brraging  him  to  endure  a 
rider, 

When  this  is  done,  which  ilion  Id  be  on 
tome  light  plowed  grounds,  care  muft  be 
Liken  that  all  the  tackting  be  good  and 
Hím»  and  every  tbing  in  its  dne  and  pro- 
cer place  1  then  a  perfon  ís  to  hold  his 
lieact,  and  another  to  mount  him  5  but 
this  muíi  nut  be  done  fuddenly,  01  at  a 
jerk,  but  very  gradually  and  Üowly,  by 
federal  half  rifings  and  heavings.  If  he 
bears  thi$¡  patiently,  the  perfon  is  to  feat 
himfelf  firmiy  on  his  back  \  but  if  he  be 
iraublefbsne,  and  not  tamed  enough,  the 
l»eifon  is  to  torbear  the  attempt  to  mount, 
and  he  ís  to  be  trotted  bard  in  ihe  hand 
c-ver  the  JTatd  plowed  lands  agaiñ,  till 
h  is  willing  to  rective  the  rider  quietly 
on  his  back.  When  this  ís  done,  i  he 
p?t fon  who  is  on  his  back  muft  chenfli 
hurí,  and  the  man  who  has  his  head  muir. 
Je¿d  him  a  ftw  paces  forward  ;  then  he 
isto  becherifhed  again»  The  feet  are 
id  be  fitíed  welL  in  the  Uirrup?,  and:  tSie 
1  im  luífltd.  our ;  aferwards  tht  rider  m 
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to  ílirínk  and  move  himfelf  in  the  kádk^ 
and  the  períbn  who  holds  hís  head,  is  ep 
withdraw  his  hand  a  little  farther  írbm- 
the  mouth.  As  the  rider  raoves  hís  toe^ 
forward,  the  holder  muít  move  him  for~ 
ward  with  ihe  rein,  till  he  is  made  to 
apprehend  the  rider's  motion  of  body 
and  footj  which  mtfít  always  go  £oge- 
ther,  and  mth  fpirít,  snd  will  go  forward 
without  the  other's  afliftance^  aud  ftay- 
upon  the  reftraint  of  the  rider's  hands. 
When  this  is  accompliíhed,  lethim  be  che- 
riíhed,  and  have  grafs  and  jjreád  to  eat  5. 
and  then  Jet  the  rider  mount  and  alighc 
feveral  time?,  cheríming  him  between 
each  time  ^  and  thus  he  is  to  be  managed- 
tiJl  he  will  go  on/or  ñand  ílill  at  plea- 
fure,  This  teing  done,  the  long  reirj 
may  be  i  a  id  afilie,  and  the  band  abouír 
the  neck,  which  are  always  ufed  oti  this 
occaíion,  and  Eothing  will  be  neceñaiy 
but  the  trenches  and  cavefon,  with  the 
ra arti ngal.  A  groom  muft  lead  th e  way 
bef ore  5  oranotherhn  rfe  goi  n  g  on  I  y  ít  ra  igh  t 
rbrwards,  and  making  him  ítand  ílill 
when  defired.  In  this  manner,  by  fome— 
times  following,  and  fometimes  going 
bef  ore  another  horfe  on  the  trot,  the 
creature  will  by  degrees  be  brought  te* 
know  that  it  is  his  bulinefs  ta  be  quíeí 
and  gobernable. v 
HoRSE*SHOHs,  platas  of  íron  ufed  for  tiie 
defence  of  horfes-feet.  Thefe  are  of 
feveral  fon  5. 

r,  That  cailed  the  planch-fhoe,  or  pan> 
,  celeu  This  íhoe  is  ejeceeding  good  for 
a  weak  foot,  as  k  keeps  it  from  fíorMíS 
and  grávd,  and  wíll  lalt  longer  thán  any 
fíioe  j  hut  íe  isfaid  to  make  a  good  foot 
and  bad  leg,  beca  ufe  ít  eaufes  the  foot  to 
grow  beyond  the  meafure  of  the  leg, 
,  Shoes  with  calkíns.  Thefe  are  in- 
tended  to  keep  the  horfe  from  íliding  % 
but  bowever  they  do  hím  more  haini 
than  good,  becaufe  they  prevent  his 
treading  even  on  the  ground,  by  wh^N 
means  he  is  in  danger  of  ítratnitig  his 
foot,  erpecially  ín  ítony  places,  Sümer 
indeed  do  not  think  a  hode  well  'íhod5 
unleís  all  his  flioes  be  made  with  calkihs> 
either  Tingle  or  doubíe  j  the  doubk  ones 
are  however  lefs  Eitntfut  í  for  he  will 
head  e verter  with  tliem  than  with  thofe 
that  are  fmgle^  but  tjien  thty  mníl  n ei- 
ther be  roo  long  not  iliarp'pointtdj  but 
rather  fliort  and  fíat, 
3.  Shoírs  with  rings,  Thtfe  were  in- 
ven ted  ío  make  a  horfe  líft  his  fret  high^ 
and  wtre  deUgned  for  hoti^s  that  lóve 
tendsrho^fí »  but  what  was  in  tended  for 
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a  reme  d  y,  is  highly  prejudicial  3  fov  by 
adding  eiíhcr  calkins  or  thefe  rings  to 
his  fiioes,  his  heek  are  made  wealcer  than 
they  were  befare* 

4.  Sboes  with  fwelling  weks,  or  borde  rs 
round  them.  Thefe  being  higher  than 
thé  tieads  of  the  nails,  fave  them  from 
wearíng;  and,  if  made  of  well-tempered 
iron,  are  botli  the  beft  and  moít  Jalling 
íhocs. 

5.  Sorne  i  ti  paflíng  mountains,  where. 
fmíths  arenot  eafy  to  be  met  with,  carry 
ihoes  about  them,  with  vi  ees  to  falten 
fbem  lo  the  horfe's  hoofs,  without  the 
Ijelp  of  hammer  or  rail  :  but  tho^  this 
íbrt  ofíboe  may  fave  the  horfe"1  s  feet  from 
flones,  yet  they  pineh  hfs  hoof,  and  per- 
hapsdo  him  more  injury  than  the  ftones 
Ébemfelves  would  doÉ  On  fuch  occa- 
tíons  k  is  better  to  make  ufe  of  the  fbl- 
lowing  íhoe. 

6.  The  joint-íhoe  is  made  of  tivo  p teces, 
with  a  flat  rivet-naíl  joiníng  them  foge- 
ther  at  the  toe,  fo  that  it  may  be  made 
botfi  wide  or  narrow,  to  ferve  any  £00 1. 
7*  The  patten-íhoe;  this  is  ufed  for  a 
horfe  that  is  burnt  in  the  hip,  ítífle  or 
fhoulder  3  as  it  cauíes  him  to  bear  upon 
that  leg  the  grief  h  on,  and  confequently 
makes  him  ufeít  the  better» 

8.  The  panto n  or  pantable-íhoe,  which 
opens  the  heeis*  and  helps  hoof-bindíng* 
To  which  may  be  added  the  half  panton- 
íhoef  and  the  Ihoe  proper  for  ftat  feet.  ■ 

HorsE'SHOE,  in  fortificaron,  is  a  fmall 
work  fometimes  of  a  round  and  fometimes 
of  an  oval  figure*  inclofed  with  a  para* 
pet,  fometimes  raifedin  the  moat  or  dtteh, 
or  in  low  grounds,  and  fometimes  to 
cover  a  gate,  or  to  ferve  as  a  lodgmetit 
for  foldíers. 

Hokse-shoe  head,  a  difeafe  in  infants, 
in  which  the  fu  tu  res  of  the  íkulí  lie  too 
open* 

This  is  commonly  a  figu  of  a  weak  con- 
ftitution,  and  a  fhort  Life.  The  nuríes 
ufuaíly  embrócate  the  parts  afFefled  with 
brandy  or  rum,  to  which  fome  add  the 
white  of  an  eggs  or  palnvoil, 

BoasE,  ín  a  mí]  ¡raí  y  feníe,  the  famewitii 
cavalry.    See  the  articlc  Cávale** 
The  light  horfe,  in  an  army,  are  aJl  the 
régimen ts  of  horfe,  except  the  guards, 

HorsE,  in  a  íliíp,  h  a  rope  made  faít 
to  earii  yard  arm,  and  on  which  the 
meo  ftand  to  furl  the  í'ails.  It  ís  alío  a 
^vooden  frame  with  a  rowel  fixed  ín  it, 
made  ufe  of  [yy  the  nggers  to  woold 
íhips-maft?. 


HORSH AM,  a  mark«-town  and  boro« 

weft  of  Lewes,  ín  weft  longitud. 
north ,  hiitude  ji°  i0\  It  ftnds 
members  to  parhament, 

Horsham-stonb,  a  greylfh  kind  ofílafe 
formerly  ufed  to  cover  iioufe,  f*  Caiy 
beeauíe  brou^ht  tVom  Horfham, 

HO RT hQ fLE R S ,  in  the  grandfapfo 
court,  upbolíterers,  or  tapiftery-hL^s 
The  grand  feígniinr  ha5  conftantly  %¿ 
hundied  hortagilers  in  hia  reünue  wíien 
he  ís  in  the  camp:  thefe  g0  alwayi  a 
day^s  ¡ourney  beíore  him3  to  fixupon2 
proper  place  fot  his  cent,  whidi  theypr£, 
pare  firíl ;  and  aftmvards  thofe  of W 
ofíicers,  accordin^  to  their  rank. 

H  O  R  TI  CULTURE  f  the  fame  with  gar< 
deninpr,  SscGarden  and  Gardenihg 

HORTUL A N US >  in  omithology,  a  hh 
otherwife  cailed  emberiza  üava,  or  lk 
yellow^hammer-  See  Emberiza  arj 
Yex.  lo     h  a  mm  E  r.* 

HORTUS  SICCUS,  a  t^ky-garde^  a-; 
appellatíon  given  to  a  colleélion  of  rpc. 
cimensof  plants,  carefully  dried  and  m 
ferved* 

The  valué  of  fuch  a  colkílioa  knj 
evídent*  fin  ce  a  thoufand  m  inútil  mif 
be  preferved  ín  the  we!l-diied  fpecimEni 
of  plañís,  which  the  moít  aecurate  b 
grave r  would  have  omítted.  We-Wj 
therefore,  give  two  methods  of  dryic¡ 
and  prefervingan  hortus  ficcus;  tkíbÜ 
by  Sír  Robert  Southwell,  in  PhiMW 
np  337,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Hil],  [o 
his  review  of  the  woiks  of  the  rojal  ío- 
ciety^  with  the  doclor's  objeclious  toíir 
Robertos  method- 

According  to  the  former  genderaan,  th 
piants  are  to  be  la  id  flat  between  papen, 
and  tben  put  between  two  fmooth  piales 
of  iron,  fcrcwed  together  at  the  cornejf, 
and  in  this  conditicn  committed  to  1 
baker's  oven  for  two  homs,  When  takíH 
out,  they  are  to  be  rubbed  over  wilb  1 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  aquafortís  and 
brandy  i  and,  a /ser  thís,  to  be  fatod 
down  on  pn per,  with  a  folution  of  lk 
qaamity  nf  a  walnut  of  gum  tragacanlt 
diíTolved  in  a  pir.t  of  water. 
To  ibis  the  doftor  objecls,  that  trie  but 
of  an  oven  is  mtich  too  iipcertaifljóK 
employed  in  too  nice  an  Oj.icrr.tion  finí 
that  the  fpace  of  time,  ordered  for  ,lbe 
contínuing  the  piants  in  it,  is  of  no 
formation»  nnleís  the  degree  oí "heat,  and 
even  the  difiere  nt  nature  i  he  plant,  ai 
10  Íes  m?re  or  lefs  fuccukncy,  and  'Jlf 
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fírmnefs  or  tendernefs  of  íts  Abites,  be  zU 
im&d  io*  ■  There  are  fcarce  any  two 
plants  pérfea^  alike  in  thofe  pai  tícularsj 
and  coníequently  the  heat,  and  duration 
ofheat, that  is  fufEdent  for  one  plant 
ja  a  parce!,  would  deflroy  another.  Eut 
befides  chis,  he  objeas  farther,  that  ihe 
acid  dcftroys  the  colotir  of  many  ptants, 
nera>  rec ovéis  that  of  others  íoft  ín  the 
drying,  and  freqnently,  after  the  plant 
is  fed  down^'TOts  both  the  paper  ít  ¡s 
iked  tos  and  that  which  fálís  o  ver  it. 
As  io  the  do-flor' s  own  metbod,  it  is  as 
íoltows:  take.  oía  fpecimTen  of  a  plañí  in 
flower,  and  wtth  it  nne  of  its  bottoni 
lea  ves,  if  it  have  any  i  brifife  the  ftalk, 
if  toorigid  ;  flk  it,  if  too  thíck  5  fpread 
out  tbe  ka  ves  and  fiowers  qfj  paper  1 
cover  the  whole  with  more  papér,  and 
lay  a  weight  over  al).    At  xlh  end  of 
eigliteen  hours  tafee  out  the  plants,  now 
peifeílly  fl^tted  ;  lay  them  on  a  bed  of,. 
dry  common  fand  5  fift  over  them  more 
dry  íand,  to  ¡he  depth  of  two  mcbe?,  and 
•  thus  3et  them  lie  about  three  tweeks  :  the 
'  kfs  facculent  dry  much  fooner,  bbt  they^ 
take  no  harm  after wards.    If  the  {loor 
of  a  garre t  be  covered,  in  fpring,  with 
fand  two  inches  deep,  leaving  fpacé  for 
walking  to  the  fe  vera  1  part?,  it  will  re- 
cíive  the  colleclton  of  a  whole  fummer, 
the  covering  of  fand  being  frfted  over 
every  parce),  as  la  id  in,    They  need  no 
farther  care,  from  the  time  of  laying 
them,  tilj  they  are  taken  up  to  be  ítuck 
Olí  paper.    The  cement  uíed  by  the  doc- 
tor is  íhus  preparuJ  :  early  in  the  fpring, 
put  two  ounces  of  camplior  into  three 
quarts  of  water  in  a  largebotües  ÍEáke 
i í  from  "time  to  time  ;  and  when  the  ñrít 
.coilefhd  plañís  ai  e  ready  forthefaftemng 
dówn,  put  into  a  pínt  of  the  water,  pdur- 
ciloif  iiiEo  anean  lien  veiTel  that  wítj  beár 
tlie  fij  e,  two  ounces  bf  cominon  glue, 
fucli  as  h  ufed  by  the  carpen tersj  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  ichthyocolla  beat  to 
fhreds*   Jet  them  fland  l\x  and  thirty 
hours,  then  gently  boíl  the  who!e  a  few 
mcíinents,  and  ttrain  it  off  through  a 
coaL-feclotb,    This  is  tobe  warmed  over 
age]itie  heatj  whjín  it  is  to  be  uíed,  and 
tbe  backoí  the  planta  fmecred  nvc?r  ihn  e^ 
h]T  wit h  a  pa i nrer s  b r vi íh  :  after  this  í ay 
tüern  on  paperj  and  geiitly  preís  them 
ipra l  few  minutes  ¡  tíatn  expofü  them  10 
tlie  air  a  liitíef  and  final I y  lay  tbenj  ub- 
<icr  a  fiuíd)  weigrit  hetw^en   qulies  of 
paper  t0  be  petftía¡y  dried, 
llls  fcav"e  to  be  conceivecí;  how  íhongly 
Uie  wajcr  becomés  un  tu  egnated  whh  \Vx 
^Ql<  11, 


camphor  by  tbís  íimple  procefs  ;  a  parí  of 
it,  iodeed  ,  ñíes  off  in  the  m'aking  of  the 
cernen  t  and  the  uííngof  itj  out  enough 
remains  with  the  plan t  to  prevent  the 
breeding  of  infecís  in  it.  He  farther  ob- 
serves,  that  plan  ts  may  be  drieÜ  very  well 
wirhout  íandj..  by  only  puttirig  them  fre-t  / 
quently  into  freíb  qoíres  of  paper,  or  a 
f¿w,  by  only  pvcííing  them  between  the 
lea  ves  of  a  book  $  %ut  the  fand  metb  od 
preferves  the  colóüc  btít?  and  is  done  witii 
leaír  trooble- 

Anofher  method,  much  better  than  that 
of  the  oven  is  the  ñattening  and  dryíng 
the  pían t,  by  paíTmg  a  common  fmootíw 
iügvíion  for  línerjj  over  the  papers  be- 
tween  which   it  is  Jaid  :   but  for  nice; 
thin^s,  ihe  moft  perfect  of  all  methods 
is  that  by  a  commón  fand-heaf3  fuch  as 
i  s  u  fe  d  f  o  r  c  he  m  ical  p  u  rp  o  fes.    T  he  cold 
fand  isto  be  fpread  fmooih  on  this  occa- 
íion}  the  plant  laid  on  it  carefolly  flatftrds 
and  a  íhtck  bed  of  fand  fi.fte'd  over  j  ths 
fire  is  then  to  be  made,  and  the  whole 
procefs  carefuíÉy  watched,  til!  by  a  vcry 
gehtle  heat  the  plant  be  perí'eítly  dried. 
The  colour  of  the  ten  lereít  herb  may  be 
preierved  in  th-is  manner  ;kand  ñowers 
that  can  he  preferid  no  way  elfe,  maj 
be  mana^ed  pei  feílSy  weíi  thus. 
HOSANNA,  a  hebrew  word,  figmfying 
fa%?e  nO'iv,  ot'farué  me  bcfieth  tkee  ;  from 
the  frequent  ufe  of  which,  d  vi  ring  the 
feaíf  of  tabernacles ,  the  whole  folemnity 
pfot  the  appellation  of  kqfanna  r£¿?bat 
HOSE^  iñ  commerce,   See  Stocking. 
HOSEA,    a  canonical  book  of  the  Oíd 
Te  fta  m  e  n  tt  fo  c  a  I  i  ed  f rom  .t  he  prop  he  t  of 
that  ñame,  i:s  anthor,  who.was  the  Con 
of  Bei¡?  and  tUa  fitrt  of  ihe  letTer  pro-* 
f>h^ts.    Pie  )  i  ved  in  the  kingdom  of  Sa- 
mariaj  atid  délívered  his  propbecies  qn- 
dér  rlie/feign  oí'  Jeroboam  Ií.  and  hts 
fucceífors,  krngs  of  í frael,  and  nnder  the  * 
reigns  of  V'tziih,  jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  kingí  of  Judah.    Hi>  princi- 
pal deñgn  is  to  publjíli  the  grofs  ido'á- 
fríes  of  the  people  cf  Ifrael  and  Judah, 
to  deiiounce  the  divine  vengeance  againíi: 
them,   and  to  foretel  the  caplivity  in, 
AíTyria. 

HOSPITAL,  n  pbre  6r  buÜdín^  properly  - 
endowed,  or  oíl.erwjfe  fnppoited  by  cha- 
ritable  contri^iitions,  for  the  reecpEion. 
5  n d  fu  p por t  oí'  the  poo r ,  a ged,  i  n  ri r m  T 
fickj  or  helplelV.  ; 
A  ¿Haritabiefoiíndíition  laíd'  tbu^  for  ihe 
ínlrenance  and  nlíef  of  the  peor,  is  ti» 
cbjatinue  for  evér.  Any  perfon  ít\t*-d  o{ 
an  éítrUe  in  íVe?  may^  by  dted  iurobrd 
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in  chaneery,  ereft  and  foimd  an  hofpi- 
talj  and  nomínate  íuch  hcads  and  gover- 
nors  therein  as  he  malí  thínk  fit  j  and 
this  charítahle  foimdat ion  íhall  be  incor- 
porated7  and  Jubjtft  to  the  mfpeclton  and 
guidance  of  the  heads  and  viíitors  nomi^  , 
nated  by  the  founder,    Likewífe  fuch 
cor poi  aúons  fhaíl  have,  take,  and  pur- 
chafelands,  fo  as  not  to  exceed  200  L  a 
y  car,  provided  the  fame  be  not  he  Id  of 
the  king  j  and  to  make  leales,  reíerving 
the  accuftonied  yeariy  rent, 
Befide&  a  multitude  of  alms-houfes,  or 
fmall  hofpltals,  fonnded  in  England,  par- 
ticularly  in  and  anout  London,  by  prívate 
men  fov  the  relieíof  the  poor,  there  are 
a  great  many  hofpitais  ;   the  principal 
whereof  are  the, 
Ray&l  Hospital  for  difabíedfoldiers,  com- 
hionly  called  Chelíea-hofpitak 
This  hofpital  was  founded  by  king  Charles 
IT-  carried  011  by  kíng  James  II*  and 
fínífHed  by  king  William  and  cjueen 
Mary :  T  h  e  bu  i  Id  in  g  i  s  very  fpa c i ou s  a  n  d 
magniffcent¡  the  number  of  ordinary  pen- 
ííoneis  is  about  500»  befides  the  cfEcers 
and  Gervants  of  the  honfe:  the  out  and 
exiraordinary  peníipn^rs  are  very  nume- 
róos ;  and  thefe  upofi  occafion  do  duty 
in  the  feveral  garrifonsj"  from  whente 
dranghis  are  rnade  for  the  a  mi  y  ,  iSV. 
The   penfioners  are  al  I  próvida  ti  with 
cloáths,  diet,  walhing,  iodging,  firing, 
and  ha  ve  one  days  pay  in  every  wtek  for 
ípending  money.   The  qunliíications  re- 
qitired  to  be  admitted  of  this  body,  are, 
that  the  candida  te  bríng  a  certifícate  from 
hh  fuperior  oífker  that  he  has  been 
maimed  and  dilabíed  in  the  fervice  of  the 
¿rowh  ;  or  that  he  has!  fei  ved  the  'erown 
twenty  years,  which  mu It  be  made  ap- 
pea;  by  the  mu  (ler- rol  ls-    To  defray  the 
charges  of  this  hofpital,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable fum  pakl   yeariy  out   of  the 
poundage  of  the  army  \  Pendes  one  day's 
pay  of  each  ofíicer  and  common  foídíer 
every  y  car,  which  in  time  of  war  amo  unís 
toa  very  confiderable  fum,    For  the  ad- 
itiinlftiacion  of  this  hofpital,  there  is  a 
goyernor,    J  i  £  uten  a  n  t-g  ov  e  in  cr  >  major, 
treafurer,  &C* 
Üreen<wich- Hospital,  a  retreat  for  fea* 
men,  who,  by  age,  wounds,  or  other  ac- 
cidenlSj  are  difabled  from  fervices  ;  and 
for  the  wídows  and  childreti  of  fnch  as 
3 re  ílain  in  the  fervice* 
This  in  point  of  magnifkence  and  fpaci- 
oufnefs,  gieatly  exceU  even  Chelíea-hof» 
pital,    A  good  part  of  it  was  built  in 
king  Charles  IFs  úm*   It  was  mv^h 
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promoted  by  klng  WilUam.  and  finifl^ 
vnder  queen  Anne3  king  George  I,  ancj 
IL    The  number  of  penfioners  entci- 
tertaíned  in  this  hofpital,  are  about 
and  to  each  hondred  are  allowed  ft^ 
nurfes,  beingthe  widows  of feamen,  Tbe 
penficúers  are  all  cloathed  in  hlae,  and 
are  allowed  ftockíngss  fhoesj  Iben,  anti 
tvvelve-pence  a  wtak  for  other  nKeffa. 
ries  :  the  viáualling  k  according  to  üte 
aHowance  of  Chelfea-hofpital,  jjfai  four 
men  to  a*  mcís,  each  mefs  to  contain  fo^r 
poimds  of  fleíli,  a  gallo n ...  of  heer, 
There  are  100  boys,  the  fous  of  difabld 
feameoj  wlio  are  miaíivtained  wítlí  tlie 
money  arifing  by  íhewing  the  hofujtal 
and  painting  in  the  hall. 
This  hofpital  is  adminiííered  by  a  gov«. 
ñor,  Heutenant-governor, 
Cbrifis HosfíTal,  by  N ewg ate- ít ree t,  for- 
me rl  y*  a  convent  of  grey  friavs,  being 
difiblved  by  king  Henry  VIII,  was  con* 
verted  by  bis  fon  Edward  VI,  inte  an 
hofplral  for  paor  chüdren,  called  theblue- 
coat  hofpi  tal,  from  the  blue  cloathingaf 
the  children,  whofe  number  amourjis 
to  about  900  í  the  greateft  part  main* 
tained  in  the  houfe,  and  the  othm  at 
nnrfe,  at  the  charge  of  the  foundation, 
Tlie  boys  are  yeariy  put  to  tiades,  and 
the  .giiis  to  fome  honeft  fervice  or  trade, 
Hete  the  boys  ha  ve  a  grammar-fchool, 
f  l  o  n  i  w  hich  the  mo  íf  i  in  p  reved  fcholara 
are  yeariy  fent  to  the  nniveifity  \ 
ís  he  re  al  ib  a  fbttely  writing  fchool,  and 
a  maihematical  fchool,  foonded  by  ktrg 
Charles  II*  where  forty  youths  are  Uught 
fe  ver  al  paits  of  the  praEtical  mathera- 
tic?,  pai  ticularly  nnvigation,  to  fit  thtD 
for  apprentices  to  mafters  of  fhips,  A 
The  office  rs  of  this  hofpital  are  a  preE- 
dent,  t  rea  fu  reís,  govetpois,  Sfí, 
St.  Bartbohwe^fs  Hospital,  at  a  fmali 
diííancev  from  Ghrift's  hofpital,  álá  fa- 
me rl  y  be  Ion  g  ta  the  fame  grey  fríarí,  bu! 
.    after  Uie  djífohition  of  the  monaltór, 
king  Henry  VUÍ.  Uü  500  marks  a 'yeir 
to  it  for  the  relief  of  poor  people  :  bm 
was  much  more  1  argel  y  endowed  farllit 
ufe  of.  fick  and  lame  perfons  oflly,  ^ 
'   Edward  VL    There  are  two  other  haí- 
pitáis  at  the   charge  of  thís ;  onc  iíi 
Kb^fland,  and   the  other,  called  \k 
Lockj  in  Sooihwark,  for  the  venérea!^ 
eaíéonly.    It  ís  compnied  that  thele  th^c 
hofpitals  relieve  five  thoufand  poórfó 
an  d  1  ame  per  fon  s  annually,  ,  íl  x  or  fi  «!> 
himd red  of  w h i c h  are  in- ps ti ents íl Sf, 
Eartholomcw.    This  hofpital  is  a  lar^ 
fejnp  tucu  $j  n  ew  fru  Í\Ú  ing  of  ib  wtt  ei  ífij 
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ed  with  proper  offices  in  the  na  ture  of  a 
quadrangle.  It  is  provided  with  able 
phyficians  and  furgeons,  Éff.  For  the  dt- 
reftion  of  it  there  is  a  prefident,  trea- 
furer»  S^f* 

Ifthíehm,  or  W¿¡ra«  Hospital,  a  fíately 
Jiofpítal  ín  MoorfiddSj  for  the  cure  and 
maintenance  of  poor  hmatios,  or  dtíhaft- 
ed  perfons.  'This  hofpita! ,  for  elégance 
of  llruíture  and  ípaeious  convenieneies, 
is  not  to  be  equaJJed  in  Eorope.  It  ftands 
alfo  in  a  ^ood  open  air. 

St.fhmas's  Hospital,  in  Somhwgrk,  ís 
upon  the  fa  me  fchemer  and  na  ture  with 
S¿  B«tholo.mew.  It  is  a  noble  exten- 
úe charity,  was  founded  by  king  Ed- 
ward  VI,  and  rebullí  in  170 1. 

Gufs  Hospital»  near  Su  ThomaVs,  was 
fourded  at  the  fole  coft  oí  Thcmas  Quy9 
bookfeller  of  London,  in  1721,  who  léft 
aoo,ooo  1.  to  hnildj  fimíhj  and  endow 
it,  U  was  defigned  chiefiy  for  Incura- 
bles. 

MmU  Hospital,    See  Chartr  euse. 

JLriderjasil  Hospital.  See  Bridewell. 
Jix  Hoxton  there  ís  another  hofpitaí,  ■ 
founded  by  alderman  Afke,  for  Ewenty 
peor  oíd  ni  en  of  the  haberdaüWs  com- 
pany,  and  twenty  peor  boys  to  be  there 
educated. 

There  are  alfo  two  very  beneficia]  cha- 
pities  or  hofpítalSj  one  at  Hydepárk- 
tárier;  and  the  other  in  Petty-france, 
Weftminfter,  after  the  manner  of  thofe 
in  London,  'and  both  very  we  11  attended* 
In  1759,  a  'onS  wifhed-for  charity  was 
eitabiifhed  by  cbarter  for  takíng  in  and 
£ducating  poor  deferted  young  infants, 
The  governors  and  guardians  have  p ur- 
díate d  of  the  earl  of  Saliíbury  fifty  acres 
of  land  iti  LamVs  conduif-ficMsj  on 
vvhich  they  have  erecled  a  large  building 
for  thls  chari table  porpofe,  called  the 
fovmdling  hcfpitah 

About  the  year  174T,  an  infnmary  or 
hofpítaí  in  Goodman's  fidds  was  begun 
by  charkable  donattons,  for  the  relief  of 
diíabled  poor  feamen  in  the  merchant 
te*  vice  i  andnow  a  large  fta tefy  building 
for  this  chai  -[table  undertaking  ís  erecled 
n  ea  r  W  h  ite  -ch  a  p  el  -  moun  t . 
For  je  ve  ral  other  chari  ties  of  a  Üke  nn- 
ture,  tho*  lefs  coníjderahle,  in  and  abont 
London,  fee  the  article  M rork  Hotjs e > 
C¿3^HospitüLs,  are  either  gene  ra  J  or 
«gimen ta L  The  general  hofpitals  are 
of  two  kindsj  fpig.  the  flyiog  hofpita), 
atteoding  the  camp  at  fome  con  venient 
ditlance,  and  the  ílationary  hofpita  is 
*Wcb  is  ñxed  at  one  place.  ín  the  chotee 
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ofboth,  Dr.  Príngle  thinks  it  better 'o 
have  ihem  ín  fowns  than  vülages,  as  the 
for mer  wiU  aíford  larger  wards,  beíides 
moreof  other  conveníencies,  Thefe  wards 
íliould  be  as  airy  as  pofíibJe.  Regímer- 
íal  hofpitals  are  of  the  greateít  impor^ 
tance,  and  therefore  íliould  be  fupphed 
with  blankets  and  medicines  from  the 
publíc  ftorcSj  with  an  allowance  alfo  for 
turfes  and  other  necefTaries*  Barns^ 
ftabíes,  gra n ar i es^  3 nd  o t h ei^  ou t« h o u ¡fe % 
but  aboye  ^11  chui-ches  make  the  beft 
hqfpítals  from  the  begínning  of  June  to 
Oíloher. 

Hospital  fjsvers  a  urtme  given  to  the 
maligna  nt  catarrhal  fe  ver,  as  being 
frequent  in  hoípitals,  See  the  article 
Fever. 

This  fort  of  fe  ver,  according  to  Dr, 
Príngle,  may  be  owing  to  a  great  rnany 
concurrmg  caufe.v  but  the  principal  are 
foul  and  putrid  airs  occafioned  by  fiííh 
and  irrjpuTÍry  of  any  kínd.  Henee  it  is 
rio  wonder  that  it  prevaíls  in  marfliy 
countries,  after  hot  feafons,  and  in  po^ 
pulous  cítiesj  efpecialíy  if  low  and  jll 
aired?  tuiprovided  with  common  fiVores  ¡ 
or  wherethe  fíreets  are  narrovv  and  fon!, 
and  the.  houfes  dirty  ;  water  fcaive  ;  and 
when  jails  and  hofpitals  are  crowdcd* 
and  not  ventilated,  and  kept  clean  5 
vuhen  in  fickly  times  the  buiials  are 
wíthin  the  town?,  and  the  hodies  not 
laíd  deepi  when  flan ghteiv houfes  are 
alfo  within  the,  walls,  or  when  dead 
animáis  or  offals  aje  left  to  rot  in  ken- 
nelSj  or  on  dunghíls  j  when  drains  are 
not  provided  to  carry  ofF  any  large  quan- 
tity  of  ítagnating  and  cortupted  water 
ín  the  neighbourhood  j  when  ílefl)  meat 
make  the  greatelt  pait  of  the  die^  with- 
oüt  a  proper  mixture  of  bread,  greens, 
wine,  or  other  formen  red  liquors  j  from 
the  ufe  of  oíd  mufty  grain3  or  whnt  has 
been  damaged  by  a  wet  feafon  i  or, 
Jaífly,  when  the  fibreá  are  relaxed  by 
immoderate  warm.  bathíng. 
When  tbe  dtíeafe  comes  on  Jlowly,  the 
fymptoms  are  fmall  ínterchanges  of  heats 
and  colds,  trembh'ng  of  the  hands,  in~ 
termpted  ileep,  &fr.  bnt  when  it  advances 
Fa"íf,  the  a b ove  fymptoms  are  in  a  higher 
de^ree  j  and  beíides  thefe  tiie  parren t  is 
afHicled  with  a  gr^at  lafTicude,  a  naufes, 
pains  in  the  back,  a  confían t  pain  and 
confuíion  in  the  head,  a  deje¿í ion  of 
fpirits,  &c*  The  method  of  cure  varíes 
acrordmg  to  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe, 
whkh  may  be  diftinguiíhed  into  three 
pe  rio  d  s  :  fe  he  firft  continning  as  long  as 
10B  «  the 
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tbe  per  fon  isable  to  go  about  j  the  fecond 
begínning  with  bis  confinement  \  and 
the  thirdj  wh<sn  the  pulíe  íínkSj  and  the 
iímpor  toñies  on» 

In  tíre  ürít  as  wet)  as  tbe  otber  period, 
the  cure  is  principally  to  be  áimed  at  by 
removíng  the  patient  ont  of  One  fonl  aír( 
When  úih  cannot  be  done,  the  w'ard  or 
rooiti  íliou Jd  be  purified  by  making  a  fue- 
ceífion  of  air  by  means  oí  fires,  or  l'etríng 
jt  in  by  doors  and  windows,  or  áififsfmg 
the  ííeams  of  vinegar,  'The  neit  thing 
to  be  done  to  pro  mote  a  diaphuiVfis, 
"which  in  this  pcriorf  íhoíild  onl y  be  a¿.- 
tempted  by  mild  fudoriñcs,  as  the  ípirí- 
tus  mindererL 

When  the,fever.ís  confirmed,  contra» 
yerva  powders,  with  tíitte,  camphor,  the 
common  ptifan  actdnlated,  and  i'uch  me- 
dicines as  are  good  ín  inftammátory  cafes, 
ought  to  be  givcrs.  Coítivenef$  ís  p re- 
ven te  d  by  emollient  clyílers.  Bnt  opiates 
are  dangcrcus  both  in  this  and  the  thírd 
ítagey  ín  which  the  pulfe  íinks,  and  íln- 
por  Ís  greateij  a  delí ríum  impendí;  and 
the  petechíae  ofcen  appear,  "  When  this  , 
Ís  ohferved  to  be  the  cafe,  the  nirre  and 
díaphoretic  medicines  are  to  mske  ra  o  ra 
fpr  a  decoélion  of  fnake-root,  to  which  a 
finan  quantity  of  ftrong ,  water  may  be 
ndded.  It  may  alio  be  given  in  fub- 
fían  ce  from  two  to  loor  temples  a  day3 
w  i  ;  b  fennble  good  e  ricéis .  Towards  the 
decline  of  the  fever,  an  eqnat  quantity 
of  ¡imivian  bark  may  be  joined  wijb  ihe 
root,  Wine  ís  alio  an  excellent  cordial 
at  thts  period,  and  may  be  given  éíther 
jmade  mío  whey,  or  added  to  the  panado  ¿ 
heing  the  only  food  pro  per  for  the  pa- 
fíente  It  may  be  taken  from  halfa  pint 
to  a  quart  a  day,  according  to  the 
.itrength  of  the  patient.  Pcihaps  theír 
as  no  núÁ  of  more  impovtance  than  to 
gívu  a.  ílníi'char^e  to  the  attendants  of 
«[je  fíck  never  to  ltt  ibe  paríent,  when" 
3civ,  rema  i  n  abo  ve  two  or  three  hoius 
■wilhout  taking  fom eihing  cordial  and 
nonníhing.  íf  fh'eré  be  danger  of  a 
phrenitis  coming  on,  ít  will  be  psoper 
to  calí  in  the:  afiiltance  of  epifpaíiicí. 
Sinapífms  too  ni  a  y  be  ufe  ful  when  the 
pnlfe  is  ver  y  much  funk,  lf  a  diairhcea 
comes  on  ín  the  decline  of  the  fever,  ít ' 
tobe  modtrared  by  addí]i^  a  frw  drcps 
of  the  tinílura  thebsica,  to  the  fuH  quan- 
tity  of  ihc  alcxipharmic  decoflion  \  or 
by  giving  a  fpconfuJ  or  two  of  Mn  a  [ir  in- 
gerí t  mixture»  In  proppríiórj,  however, 
to  the  putríd  natüre  of  the  ftoolsj  aíhin- 
genis  are  ío  be  ufed  v-ith  the  greauíi 


canción.  When  the  fever  ís  over»  \\m 
are  few  but  complaín  of  a  vértigo  ^ 
w  an  t  of  re  íl ;  a  c  on  tí  n  11  a  ti  on  of  the  deaf, 
neis  and  other  nervous  fymptoms,  á« 
freqivently  the  con  fe  qu  en  ce  of  great 
'nefs,  in  whích  caíe  the  ptJi.iku  Mí\\\m 
are  to  he  given  at  night,  with  anab. 
tícs,  and  medicines  of  the  ftrengdtenbg 

HOSPITALERS,  an  order  of  rt¡\gm 
kirghis,  now  known  by  tbe  tltle  of 
knights  of  Malta,    See  Malta, 

HOSPITIUM,  a  termnfed  in  oíd  wrtteü 
either  for  an  inn  or  a  monaliery,  büilt 
for  the  recéption  of  íírangers  and  traíÉtí 
JeVs.    See  Inn  and  Mcnastery, 

HOSPODAR,  a  title  borne  by  the  prln^ 
of  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  ivho  «. 
ceive  the  invefture  of  their  pníicipali^ 
from  the  grand  feiginor*  He  givesihfm 
a  velt  and  ílandard :.  they  are  nndtr  U¡ 
pioteclíon,  and  obliged  to  fei  ve  hím,  and 
he  evtn  fometimes  depofts  them  $  but¡$ 
other  refpeéls  t  bey  a  re  a  Bfol  n  te  fo  vereignt 
wíthin  theír  own  domíníons. 

HOSTj  hqfyes;  denotes  either  a  perfon  \sk 
entertains  another3  or  the  per.:bn  fó:¿ 
tertained  3  bnt  it  is  now  geneially  nledia 
the  firft  of  thefe  fénfes, 

HosT3  or  H o  A s T ,  hújlia,  i n  the  clrardi cf 
Rome,  a  ñame  given  to  the  ehi&tá 
ufíd  in  (he  euchariit,  or  rather  to  the  «ii- 
fecrated  wafer  j  whieh  they  pretend  ¡o 
ofTer  iip  every  day,  a  new  hoit  or  ÍsceÍ- 
£ce,  for  the  ííns  of  mankind. 
They  pay  adoratíon  to  the  hoír,  upons 
/alfe  píeílímpfíOTij  that  the  elementíaü 
no  longer  bread  and  wine,  b nutran fub- 
ftantiated  intothe  real  body  and  bloaJt! 
ChrifL    See  Tr.an  substantiatic?:, 

H03TAGE,  a  perfon  gvuen  up  to  añetií* 

.  my  as  a;  fecnrlty  for  the  performaiKeíí 
the  articles  of  a  tieaíy. 
When  two  enemíes  enter  into  a  tre^yer 
capítulation,  it  Is  common  for  thcm  m' 
tually  to  give  hoítages  as  a  fecvinty  fer 
*  theii  íTCtprecaliy  perform-ing  the  eng^c- 
ments  they  have  eutered  \tiXo\  An  hof- 
tage  becomes  either  an  acceíTaf-y  orpni 
cipa!,  according  to  the  Mate  of  thrngí, 
Thns,  for  example,  he  is  an  accfflaiyi 
when  a  prínce  promiíes  fideüry  to  or.üsW 
prince,  and  gives  either  bis  fon,  cr  foftí 
great  lord,  as  a  feenrity  for  )iis  ptrforj;' 
ing  hís  proniife  without  any  f 'artbei 
pxijatíon  :  for  then  theíc  hoilages  areoíiíj 
an  additional  engagement  of  the  pnntts 
and  if  he  viólate  bis  word,  thty  are  reí 
in  any  manner  re!  poní  ble  for  it,  & 
hollare  becrints  a  principal,  vvh?n  \ú 
f  Iti^Jsítj 
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gjjÜátiÁ  that  hV  íhall  be  anfwerable  for 
the  ewnt  of  things,  For  example,  íf  a 
cítv  pvoniifes  tofurrender  within  a  cer- 
¡Ja  time,  in  cafe  it  is  riot  fnccoured,  and 
for  the  fecurity  of  this  article  gives  hur- 
tases, thefe  hoftages  are  of  the  fame  na- 
ture  asbail  gi^eo  to  a  creditor  to  fecure 
a  debt  5  fo  that  ;íf  the  fuccour  arrives 
within  the  time,  *  the  promife  becomíng 
wldf  the  hoftages  are  difcharged,  and 
ramiotbe  detained,  juít  as  the  bail  is  dif- 
c|iargd,  if  the  original  debtor  pays  the 
crcditor  j  but  if  the  fuccoms  do  not  ar- 

|  jivej  and  the  cíty  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
Jaith,  by  refufing  to  furrender,  then  the 
Mtages  hecome  principal j  and  may  be 
pumítad  for  the  breach  of  faith  5  juft  as 
a  bail  becomes  the  principal  debtor,  011 
the  other  debtprVbecoming  infolvent. 
An  hoftage  given  for  arsother  perfon  is 
free  ¡n  cale  that  Gfíhef  perfon  dies.  Ac- 
cordirjg  to  the  law  of  nauons,  hoftages 
ought  not  to  be  put  to  death,  imlefs  they 
themfelves  have  been  guilty  of  10 me  par- 
ticular crime. 

rIOS  F1LITY  denotes  a  ftate  of  war  or 
enmity  üetween  two  nations, 
Durínga  truce  ali  a£k  of  hoftility  are  to 
ce  afe  on  both  fides. 

lOTt  a  relative  [erm,  impoiíing  the  con- 
trary  of  cold,    See  Heat  and  Cold. 

Iot-h ath .    See  1  he  arricie  Bath, 

íot  eeds3  in  gáidening,  beds  made  with 
fr?íh  hoiie-dung,  or  tanner's  bárk,  and 
covered  wítb  glaffes  to  defend  them  from 
co!d  winds, 

By  the  íkilful  management  of  hot-beds, 
w'emay  imítate  í he  tempéralo  re  of  warmcr 
clímates  ;  by  whíeh  means,  fhe  íéeds  of 
ptañts  brought  f  rom  any  of  the  countries 
within  the  torrid  zone,  may  be  made  to 
flonriín  even  under  the  poles, 
The  hot-beds  common  ly  ufed  ín  ki  Echen  - 
gardens,"  are  made  with  new  borfe-dung 
rtu'xed  with  the  Hiter  of  a  fiable,  and  a 
few  fea-coal-aíhesj  which  latt  are  of  fer- 

.  vice  ín  continuing  the  heat  of  the  dung. 
T4¡i$  íliould  reina  in  fix  or  fe  ven  days  in 
a  heap,  and  beingthen  turned  otfer,  and 
the  partS  mixed  well  together,  ít  íliould 
be  again  caft  into  a  heap,  where  it  máy 
continué  five  or  fix  days  loíiger3  by  which 
time  it  vt'ül  have  aeqüired  a  due  heat. 
Thefe  hot-beds  are  made  in  the  follow- 
mg  manner ;  in  fome  íhelrered  part  of 
the  g arden,  dig  out  a  trench  of  a  length 
and  width  proportionable  to  ihe  frames  . 
you  intend  it  for  j  and  if  the  ground  be 
¿lry,  about  a  foot  of  a  foot  and  a  half 

"*4eepi  but  if  it  be  wet3  not  above  ííx 
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inchesi  then  wheel  the  dung  into  th 
opening,  obferving  to  ftir  every  part  o- 
it  wíth  a  fork,  and  to  lay  it  exa£Hy  even 
and  fmooth  on  every ,  part  of  the  bed; 
layingthe  botto  m  part  of  the  heap,  which 
ís  commonly  free  from  lítter,  u pon  the 
furface  of  the  bed  :  and  if  it  be  deíigne<! 
f¿r  a  bed  to  plant  out  cncumbers  to  re- 
main  for  good,  you  muít  make  a  hole  i  a 
the  míddle  of  the  place  deíigned  for  each 
light  about  ten  vnches  over,  and  ü%  deep, 
which  íliould  be  filiad  with  .good  fréTH 
earthj  thrufting  i  na  fticfc  to  fhew  the 
places  where  the  boles  are  ;  then  cover 
the  bed  all  over  with  the  earth  that  was 
taken  out  of  the  trench,  about  four  inchea 
thick,  and  put  on  the  frame^  letting  it 
re  main  till  the  earth  be  warm,  whieh 
commonly  happeiis  in  three  or  four  daya 
after  the  bed  is  made,  and  then  the  plants 
iliny  be  placed  ín  it.  But  if  yon r  hut^ 
bed  be  clefigned  for  other  plantSj  therc 
need  be  no  holes  made  ín  the  dung;  but 
after  havíng  fmoothed  the  furface  with  a 
fpade,  yon  íliould  cover  the  dung  about 
three  or  fonr  ínches  thick  with  good 
earth,  puttíngon  the  frames  and  glaíTe?, 
as  before.  In  makTng  iliefe  bedsj  care 
muft  be  taken  to  fettle  the  dung  cíofe 
with  a  fork  \  and  if  it  be  pretty  fuíl  of 
long  Utter,  it  íliould  be  trod  cíown  equally 
on  every  part.  During  the  firít  week  or 
ten days after  the  bed  is  made,  you  íliould 
cover  the^glaííes  but  üightly  in  the  nighfs 
and  inthe  day  timé  earefutly  raife  thérp, 
to  let  out  the  íteam  ;  but  as  the  heat 
abates,  the  coveVing  íliould  be  íncreafed, 
and  as  the  bed  grows  cold3  new,  hot  dung 
íliould  be  ad de d  round  the  fides  of  ¡t. 
The  hot- bed  made  with  tanner's  bark, 
i?,  bowevür,  much  preferab'e  i  o  that 
defcribed  above,  efpscially  for  all  tender 
exotic  plants  and  fruits,  which  require 
an  even  degree  of  warmth  to  be  con- 
tinued  for  leve  ral  montlis,  which  can  not 
be  e ffecled  with  h orfe  d u  n g.  Th e  m a n  - 
ner  of  making  them  is  as  follows  :  dig  a 
trench  about  three  f tet  dee  p ,  if  th  e  grouno! 
be  dry  \  but  if  wet,  it  muít  not  be  above 
a  footdeep  at  moíl,  and  muíl  be  raiftd 
two  feet  above  the  gi  ound,  The  length 
mu  IV  be  propon  i  oned  ío  the  frames  in- 
tended  to  cover  it,  but  it  íhould  never  be 
íefs  than  ten  or  twelve  feet3  and  ihe  widrh 
not  lefs  than  fix.  The  trench  íliould  be 
bricked  up  round  the  íiJes  ío  the  above- 
meationed  height  of  three  feet,  and  hlíed 
i  11  the  fpnng  with  frefh  tanner's  barfc 
that  has  been  lately  drawn  out  of  their 
vatSj  and  Jias  lain  in  a  round  heap,  for 
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íhe  moiíture  to  drain  out  of  h\  only  three 
of  four  days  ;  as  It  is  put  ¡15,  getuly  beat 
it  down  equally  wíth  a  dung-fork  j  but 
it  inttft  not  be  tFOdden,  which  woold  pré- 
vent  íls  hcating)  by  íettjing  it  toa  clofe  : 
then  pm  on  the  frame,  coveríng  it  with 
gíaffes  1  and  in  about  ten.days  or  a  fort- 
jtigbt,  ¡t  will  begin  to  beat  \  at  which 
time  pkmge  your  pot  of  plants  or  feeds 
arito  ir,  obíerving  not  to  tread  down  the 
lark  in  ¿o'wg  iL  Thefe  beds  will  con- 
tinua three  or  four  months  in  a  gaod 
temper  of  beat  ;  and  rf  you  itir  up  the 
bark  pretty  deep5  and  mis  a  load  or  two 
of  fteíh  baile  wjth  the  oíd  when  y  olí  find 
the  warnrth  decline,  you  will  preferve 
its  heat  two  or  three  monibs  longer. 
Mdriy  lay  íome  bot  horfe-duog  Ín  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  under  the  bark  $ 
but  thís  ought  ne ver  to  lie  practiled  im- 
Jefs  the  bed  is  wanted  fooner  than  the 
bark  would  beat  ef  iífelf,  and  even  then 
there  ought  only  to  be  a  íhiall  quantity  of 
dung  at  the  bottom. 

The  íiames  which  cover  fhefe  bejís, 
íftoutd  be  proportioned  to  the  feveral 
plants  they  a  re  defigned  to  con  ta  i  11  ¿  ¡f 
they  are  to  cover  the  ananas  or  pine- 
apple,  the  back  part  íhonld  be  tbree  feet 
bígb,.  and  the  lower  part  fifieen  incites  1 
;  íf  the  bed  be  i n tended  for  taller  plant^f 
the  frame  mnft  be  made  of  a  depth  pro- 
porttonable  to  thern  j  but  if  it  be  for  fow- 
íngof  leed?,  the  fíame  necd  not  be  abo  ve 
four  te  en  inclies  high  at  the  baek,  and 
Ve  ven  in  the  front  $  by  which  roeans,  the 
heat  will  be  much  greater, 

1¡0 T-nOusEj  in  faJt-makíng,  the  place 
wlícre  they  dry  the  falr,  -when  taken  otit 
oí  the  boíling-pan  :  it  is  fiíuafed  ne^r 
tíie  furnace,  which,  by  meaos  of  t'unnels 
or  tubes,  cpnveys  the  beat  into  it, 

IIOTCH-POT,  ín  Jáw;,  U  uted  for  mix% 
ing  of  iands  given  ín  marriage  with  other 
lands  in  fee  which  fjll  by  defeent  j  as 
where  a  man  poíTefled  of  tljiity^cies  of 
Jand  has  iíTue  only  two  daughters,  and 
aficr  his  having  given  with  one  of  lliem 
ten  acres  Ín  marriagej  he  di  es  poíTeffed 
of  the  other  twenty  :  here  /he  that  is 
thus  inarried,  in  ordef  to  gain  her  /liare 
of  the  reft  oí  the  landa  mult  pnt  her  paFt 
givín  in  mam  age  in  liotch-pot^  that  h, 
flie  njuft  refufe  to  take  the  (ble  profíts  of 
Uer  lands,  and  caufe  it  to  he  mingled 
witb  the  other,  fp  that  an  equal  divjíion 
may  be  made  of  the  \vhole  between  her 
and  her  fiíter  \  by  wbich  means,  ínílead 
of  only  her  ten  acres,  f}ie  ha§  fifteen- 
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I-IO  TTEKTOT-  countrt}  thernoftf,,- 
thern  promontoiy  of  Africa,  comj 
bendíng  the  cape  of  Good  Ilopc,  aj* 
reft  of  the  dutch  íettlerHeiit^  fituatédS 
tween  15  and  3sQ  of  eaft  long,  ^ 
tween  13  and  35o  of  fouth  lar.  Th^1 
inountainous,  it  is  a  rnoít  fmitful  couaíí 
The  bottentot-nations  who  inbabitV 
fon  thern  promontoryj  are  fixteen  ¡n  ^ 
ber  5  and  as  the  natives  are  Cxírenui 
níeful  to  the  Dtitcb>  they  fuffer  themj 
be  governed  by  tbeir  own  laws  and«{ 
toms,  They  are  black,  and  ín  tktj^ 
noibs,  thick  üps,  and  hair3  iiefemblJ 
Jn  eg  roe  s  l  It  i  s  re  m  a  rica  bl  ef  t  hat  a]|  iL 
women  have  a  calíous  ílap  or  íkiti  wj| 
hangs  over  the  pudenda. 
HOTTONIA,  water-violet,  in  l 
tanya  a  gejvus  of  the  pentandria-mraj 
gynia  dais  of  plants,  the  fíowercf  ^ 
con  fifia  of  a  fingle  peta!,  the  tu  be  ^ 
of  is  equal  in  length  to  the  cup,  andb 
limb  plain,  and  divided  into  five  ot¿ 
oblonga  emarginated  fegments :  tliefnj 

ís  a  globofe  acuminated  capRil^  t  

on  the  cup,  and  having  only  one  cell,! 
which  are  contaíned  a  great  numberd 
round  feeds, 
HOTTS,  or  HurTSjare  the  pounces^ 
round  balísof  Jeather,  ftuffedj  and 
the  fpurs  of  flghting  cocks,  tokeepiW 
frorh  hnrting  one  ano t her  in  fparing, 
HOUDEN,  a  mai  ket-to'wnof  the  eaft  ri&j 
of  YorkQ^'re,  fourteen  miles  foutfa-eÉM 
York. 

HOUGH  and  Houghing,  ín  agncuW 

See  Hoe  and  HoEiNG» 
Hougíí,  in  the  manege3  ís  that  jaime 
the  binder  quarter  which  joins  the  M 
to  the  leg* 
HOVINGHAM,  a  market-town  of  ^ 
eaft  ridíng  oí  YorkíhiJe,  fe  venteen  mils 
nonh-eaft  of  York* 
IIOULSWORTHY,  a  mai -ket-town  i 
Devonílii re,  thi rty  ■  e igh t  miles  not  tli -vú 
ofEseter* 
HOUND,  a  hunting  dog,  of  which  Wu 
are  feveral  forts,  as  the  grey*  hotie^ 
gaze-houndj 

The  grey-hound  is  valued  for  his  fwift 
nefs,  íhength»  and  íagacily  in 
the  game,  Thofe  of  the  beft  fort  han 
a  long  bpdy,  a  íharp  head/  fparküií 
eyes,  a  long  nioutb,  and  íliarp  tteih; 
¡ittle  ears  witb  thin  griftles  ;  a  ftr&iglir, 
broadj  and  ítrong  breaft  j  his  íegs  Uii 
and  bis  belJy  fmail  j  wiib  broad  íht 
deis,  round  ribs>  fieíby  but;ockfj  ^ 
not  fat3  and  a  long  tai]. 

Ti 
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The  beft  time  to  try  and  train  grey- 
liounds  to  the  game,  is  at  twelve  momhs 
0|<J  j  íhey  íhould  be  kept  ín  a  ílíp  while 
abroad,  ti  11  ilicy  can  fee  theír  couríe,  and 
a  voting  dog  íhould  not  be  run  till  tile 
g^ine  lias  be  en  a  conhderable  time  on 
íbot,  lé.ft  being  o  ver  greedy  of  the  prey, 
he  ítrain  his  limbs*  The  íurntlman  is 
to  lesd  them  on  his  Jeft  hand,  ¡f  he  be  on 
füütj  and  ti  je  rígiit .  if  on  horíeback, 
Por  the  method  of  entes  ing  greybounds, 
fte  ilie  article  Entrence  ú/'  hümids* 
The  gicyhonnd  ougbt  to  be  courfed  thiee 
limes  a  week,  and  rewarded  with  blood, 
wMcb  will  eneourage  him  to  pro  ícente  hís 
gajtiej  but  forget  not  to  gíve  rhe  haré  al¡ 
íhe  juft  advantage, '  that  tbe  grey-bound 
niay  fhew  bis  utmoft  fírength  and  íkill 
befo  re  he  reap  the  benefit  of  his  labour, 
If  he  kill,  take  the  haré  from  him,  and 
deaning  his  chops  ifom  tbe  hare's  wool, 
give  him  the  li ver  and  lighrs :  then  fakmg 
him  up  ín  your  leaíh,  Jead  him  home, 
waíh  bis  feet  wíth  butter  and  beer,  put, 
him  imo  his  kennel,  and  half  an  hmir 
after,  feed  biiiir  Upon  tbe  coutíing  days 
give  him  a  toaft  and  biuter,  01  oil,  in  the 
mo'rnmg»  and  nothing  elfe,  and  then 
kenne!  him  till  he  go  to  the  con  ríe, 
In  the  breedíng  of  grey-  hounds  ¡t  íhould 
be  oble r ved,  that  the  beft  dog  upon  an 
indifFerent  bitch  will  uot  get  fo  good  a 
wlielp  as  an  i  lidiaren  t  dog  upon  the  beít 
bitch  ■  that  rhe  dogs  and  bitches  ougbt  as 
mar  as  poflibJe  to  be  of  an  equal  age, 
and  uot  to  exceso!  fotir  years  oíd  ;  how- 
ever>  excehent  whelps  are  fVtquenily  pro- 
duced  by  breeding  with  a  yotmg  dog  and 
an  oíd  bitch, 

The  genera}  food  ofa  grey-hound  ougbt 
to  be  chtpptngSj  crnfts  of  bread,  íoft 
boties  and  grjftles  j  the  chippíngs  íhould 
be  fcalded  in  beef,  muttonj  veaf,  or  ve- 
n  i  fon  broth,  and  when  it  is  pretty  cooi, 
mude  to  float  in  good  milk?  and  íf  this 
be  given  him  mornmg  and  evenmg,  k 
will  Eceep  him  in  a  good  fíate  of  body. 
But  if  he  be  poor,  íickly  and  weak,  take 
a  flieepns  head  with  the  woo!,  break  it 
to  pieces,  and  boíl  it  till  it  is  very  tender, 
aad  thickening  tbe  brotb  wílh  oatmeal, 
feed  your  dog  wíth  ibe  meat  and  bioih 
njomiiíg  and  evening.  If  yon  defign 
yom '^rey  hotind  íbr'a  vva^er,  give  h ¡n? 
the  folio wing  die:,  bread,  Take  balf  a 
ptck  of  wheat-fionr,  and  the  famf  quans 
tity  of  oatmeal;  and  háviug  feattered  in 
it  an  indiíl¿ren t  quanlity  of  liquorice  and 
annifccds,  kñead  it  up  with  the  w hites 
flf  *B*>        bak«  it  ín  ímall  Igaves, 
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tben  foak  it  in  beef  or  other  broth?,  ftnd 
havíng  walked  and  aired  him,  half  an 
honr  afrer  fon -rife,  and  half  an  bour  af- 
lér  fuq-feef  give  him  feme  of  it  ro  eat. 

BhfrlHovND>  a  dog  rematkable  for  the 
keenneík  of  h¡P  feent :  he  dirrers  from  the 
feotch  fluck-houod,  oi^ly  in  the  Jai  ge- 
uefs  of  hh  Gttí,  and  ih  his  ñor  bein^ 
always  of  the  farhe  colorir  5  for  theíe 
houndsare  Tometímes  red,  fanded,  black, 

,  \vhite,  fpotted,  and  of  aíl  the  colours  ef 
the  other  honnds.  Thofe  who  bíive  a 
fq uare  and  ñat  nofe  always  pointed  to  rb¿ 
earth,  are  general  1  y  thought  to  have  the 
befl  fcent;  they  fhauki  likewtte  have  a - 
fmall  head,  bríifc  e-yes,  íong  ears  hang- 
ing  dawn,  his  legs  oí  an  cquj)  leng-th, 
his  breaíí  ñor  deeptr  than  hís  belly,  and* 
bis  taíl  nimble* 

The  blood  bou  m  1  fciJom  barks3  except 
ín  the  chace  ^  ^nd  on  being  fet  ofi  by  the 
-  volee  of  the  huntíman,  feeks  about  foi  the 
game,  and  not  only  keeps  lo  ¡t  vvhilc 
it  is  livíng,  but  if  it  be  by  any  aceídem: 
killed  or  wonnded,  wü]  find  it  cút  by 
the  fcent  of  tbe  blood  ipríitkjed  oís  the 
ground. 

G¿z%é* fíoiTKD.  S ! eé  G iCz £ Hsmá. 
HouND-FtsH,  ihe  engliíh  ñame  of  t**o 

difrerent  Cacles  of  the  íqualus.  See 

article  SquALUs, 

i-  The  ímooih  hound  H3i  is  the  fcnontJi 
fkítjned  fqualus,  wíth  ohtyíe  reerli  •  thís 
js  a  large  fifh ;  the  head  is  of  a  depreiTéá 
fo rm  ;  t h e  ro r  u  m  i  s  oh iu fe-;  th  e  n i  o irtTs 
Jarge  ¡  and  the  tetih  are  nú  me  ron  f3  bol 
üiort,  thickj  obtufe,  and  granulous^  the 
noítrüs  h^ve  esch  f.w.o  í^p atures ;  the 
«yes  are  large»  and  ti  and  pcettyhígh  ba 
the  head  ;  the  budy  is  o^long,  and  of  a 
rounded  form  j  toward  the  head  there  are 
íive  apertures  to  the  gills  ou  each  fiefefl 
they  ftand  in  a  Une,  running  from  the 
head  to  the  péñora I  ñus  i  there  are  two 
back  6n&  ,  the  pinna  aní  is  but  one  ;  tbe 
tai!  is  forked  or  dividecl  irrfo  two  parts¿ 
and  tbe  npper  pontón  is  rhucb  lon^er 
ihan  the  other,  ■ 

Tbe  fqualus,  with  a  rounded  hoJy, 
and  with  no  pinna  ant,  is  alfo  callad  the 
hound^m;  the  head  is  iarge,  cf  a  de- 
preiTed  figure,  and  fubacuíe  j  the  Joílrum, 
toward  the  extrejniiy,  is  pei lucid  j  thís 
/iíÍj  jrrowa  to  abüuirtwo  yards  in  lengtlu 
IIO  UR7  boraf  m  chroríolooys  gn  aliquoE 
pait  of  a  naíural  day,  uJually  a  z^\b'$ 
h  ¡binetímes  a  iath. 
Bi:C  the  word  hour  h,^s  not  »]w«ys  been 
of  the  fátué  hgnificaric>n  ;  for  in  ¿iriient 
i\m%$  aij  hour  dki  mdí£nireW  expi**^  a 
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fhort  fpace  of  time.  It  is  thought  too 
that  antielntly  the  four  feafons  of  che  year, 
wherein  the  fun  fíúifhetb  i  ts  annuai 
courfe,  had  the  ñame  of  hóurs,  *becaufe 
Honis  ínRituted  a  certain  year,  conGfting 
of  three  months,  and  for  this  reafon  the 
antients  called  fpriiig,  fummer,  autumn, 
and  w  ínter,  hours,  and  the  year  itfelf 
lio  rus  :  of  whích  fome  footfteps  appear 
in  tijís,  that  the  Greeks  called  their  au- 
náis flor  i  1  and  the  writers  bf  thetn  ho- 
rograpbL  However  it  be,  the  divifion 
of  the  day  into  bours'is  ve  17  antienr, 
'thp"1  the  nioft  antient  hour  is  that  of  the 
twelfth  part  of  tbe  day* 
An  houfj  wíth  us,  is  a  meafure  or  qnan- 
tity  of  time,  equaí  to  a  ^th  part  of  the 
natural  day,  or  nychthemeron  \  or  k  is 
the  d  urat ton  of  the  s^th  part  of  the 
earth's  diurnal  rotation.  Fifteen  degrees 
pf  the  equator  anfwer  to  an  hour  5  thV 
.  not  precifely,  yet  near  enough  for  eom- 
morí  ufe. 

The  hour  is  divided  into  fixty  minutes  5 
the  minute  into  íixty  íéconds  j  the  fecond 
ínto  íixty  thirds,  ¿fe, 
To  ünd  che  hour  of  the  day,  the  latí  tu  de 
of  the  place,  the  fun's  dedinatioíij  and 
bis  altitude  muft  be  given*  Thus,  Sup- 
pofe  the  latitude  is  51o  3*',  ^e  íbn^s  de- 
clinaron 1B0  north,  and  bis  altitude 
4o9,  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day* 
The  geometrical  fohition  of  ibis  p  roble  ra 
is  performed  by  projecting  fiereographí- 
calíy  on  ihe  plañe  of  the  merídian  the 
oblique  angled  ípherkal  trían  gle  whích  is 
made  by  tbe  complement  of  the  latitude  \ 
the  complement  of  the  fun's  altitude,  and 
the  fun*s  dííiance  from  the  elevated  po le, 
Thus,  with  the  chord  of  60o  (píate 
CXXXIV.  fig  if)  draw  the  primítive 
arele  ZONH;  quarter  it ;  alfo  draw  the 
itxis  P  C  P  thro'  the  pales,  and  the  equi- 
noccial iECQj  Jikewifethe  párallel  of 

ZP  Co.  lat,  3S*  %V1 
O  P  Co,  ded*  00' i 
Z  0  Co.  alt.    50o  00' 


Side 


Su  ni  ís, 

lúo° 

Halfis, 

So* 

<V 

Co.  alt. 

00' 

Hemainder 

This  fuhtracted  from  1S00  00'  le  a  ves 
47o  equal  to  3  hours  9'  nearly,  the 
fame  as  btfore. 

"By  tbe  fáme  operatíon  you  máy  fijad  the 


declmatson  D  ©  ¿/equal  1S0  $  then  draw 
para  1  leí  to  the  horízon  H  Q*  tbe  al  macis  n  ■ 
tér  or  para) leí  of  the  íun's  altitude 
40o  l°  ctit  the  párallel  cf  the  Ws 
■  declination  in  Q  the  place  oF  the  Tun  m 
that  time*  Then  through  q  draw  uvq 
great  c¡ relés,  one  througli  %  and  tj  the 
p  o  I  es  of  th  e  h  or  I  z  on ,  and  t  h  e  otb  er  í  í,  r 
P  and  P  the  poles  of  the  equmoíttal^  as 
Z  £)  N,  and  P  0P;  whích  formthí 
oblique  a ngled  fpherkal  tnangle  P  Z  ^ 
and  the  angle  ZP  O  meafnrfid  on  l¡¡2 
line  of  half  tan  genis  gives  the  hour  of 
the  day  from  twélve,  uix,  47o  20'  equal 
to  3  hotirs  q  minutes  nearly,  or  to  51 
minutes  after  eight  in  tbe  inorning,  oc' 
5  t  minutes  befare  four  in  the  aíWnoon, 
But  by  fphciical  trigonometry,  havtng 
three  íides  given  j  that  is  Z  P  iS'flie 
complement  of  the  latitude,  Z  0  50' o&' 
the  complement  oF  the  fun's  altitude,  and 
P  O  7a0  00'  the  fun's  diflance  from  Elie 
elevated  pole  (which  is  the  declination 
added  to  90  a,  when^the  latitude  and  de* 
dination  are  of  a  contrary  ñame;  hi 
íf  of  oue  ñame,  ¡t  is  the  compleraíni 
of  tbe  declination  í  )  and  the  anglE, 
ZP  O  tbe  hour  of  the  day  is  foundby 
cafe  ir,  of  fpherical  trigonometry,  as 

folloWE. 

Firft  add  the  complement  of  the  latitude, 
complement  of  the  fun's  al  titude,  and  ik 
fun's  diíhnce  f^om  tbe  elevated  pole,  into 
o  n  e  fu  rn  t  S  ccon  d  ly ,  Fro  m  half  th  at  fu  ra 
fubftract  the  complement^of  the  fun's  al- 
tltude,  notíng  the  half  Aun,  and  theie* 
mainder.  Then  ihe  complement  arit- 
mética í  of  the  fines  of  the  complement  cf 
the  latitude,  and  the  furi's  diftánce  fVoi.i 
tbe  pole,  and  tbe  fines  qf  the  Faid  half 
fum  and-remainder,  added  together;  (lis 
fine  of  half  this  fúiti,  doubíed,  and  fnb- 
ílracled  from  180  degrees,  gives  ihe  hour 
lYom  noop» 

t  .  .     rj      í  St  co.  ar. — 0^06168 
«mta.mng  íides    \  s_  co.  ar,_0>01I7M 

half  fum  íidcí,  goQ  14'  S. — 9.993660 

remainder  3o5      S.  — 9*703019 

fum  of  the  4.— >  9.92^641 

fine  half  fum  y  —  9-961810 

66a  20*'  S     '  " 

66?  iqí 

Whích  doubkd  gives  131°  40' 

fpn^s  á2!Ímuth  P  Z0,  ¡f  inílead  of  tní 
complement  of  the  fun's  altitude  yow  fnb- 
ftraá  the  lun's  di  flanee  from  tbe  poli, 
noiing  the  half  fum  and  remaítifJer-ii 

beferfí 
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bpfnre.  And  the  rule  will  íranri  thuss 
Xotlie  compleriicrtt  ari  til  metical  of  tiie 
£n5S  d/  the  compleroent  of  the  latitude, 
atid  cpnípíeraerjt  of  the  fun^/iítimde, 
add  the  fines  oí  the  afórela  id  b  a  S  f  fu  ni 
atld  remaincler;  then  the  fine  of  half  the 
total  of  théfe  four,  doiibied,  and  raicen 
frorci  i¿o  degrees,  ¿i vea  the  fun's  aAÍmuth 
fromthe  northj  in  north  Jatítutte  j  and 
fiom  the  fouih¿  in  fduth  luii  UhU-, 
If  the  Siour  the  nigjit  is  fequired,  the 
heigh  t  of  ib  m  e  Ü  a  r  mufiVbe  ta  k  en,  A  p  d 
it  as  found  by  addirsg  toT  or  fnbftraeling, 
the  ríght  afeen  Gcrn  óf  that  ftar  from  that 
of  the  fun. 

The  re  a  re  d  í  ve  rs  k  i  n  d  s  of  h  o  u  r  s ,  u  fed  b  y 
ctíronologers,  auYonomcrs,  dial  i  ib,  ^rV. 
Sometimes  hours  are  divíded  into  equa! 
aad  i¡ncquaL  Equal  hoiirs  are  the 
^rh  parr  of  a  day  and  night  precifely, 
that  is,  the  limewhe'reín  faiteen  degries 
of  ihe  equator  mount  above  the  homon. 
Tb?fe  are  al  fo  called  eqninotlial  hours, 
beeaufe  they  are  mea  fu  red  on  the  equí- 
noírial  ¡  and  aftrqpomwa.1,  beca-ufe  ufed 
by  aftronomers.  They  are  alio  di ffsren if 
ly  denommátedj  according  to  the  manoex 
of  acco'unting  them  irv  difFerení  countnes, 
Aítrcnomical  hours  are  equal  hours, 
ircekoned  frotn  noon,  or  m  id- day,  tn  a 
coniimied  feries  of  tweníy.four,  E:<by- 
lomJh  hours  are  equal  hours  reckoued  in 
the  fame  manner  from  fu n -rife.  The 
Jtalian  hours,  are  alfo  equal  hours  reckecn- 
ed  in  the  fame  mariner  too,  írom  fun-  fet- 
ting.  Etiropean  hours  are  alfo  equal  hours, 
rrckone c!  fro m  mídmght ;  t we ] ve  f rom 
the ii ce  to  noon*  and  uvelve  more  frprá 
noan  to  inidnight.  Jewifli,  or  plauetary, 
or  arsfient  hours,  are  the  twelfth  part  of 
the  artificial  day  and  nighr,  each  heing 
divided  into  twdve  equal  parís.  Henee, 

i  as  iris  only  In  the  time  of  the  equinoxes 
that  the  artificial  day  U  equal  to  the 
iright,  ít  is  then  only  that  the  honrs  of 
títá  day  are  equaf to  thofe  of  the  níght  ; 
At  other  times  they  wilj  be  akvays  éithef 
iiicreafiT^g  or  ¡decreaíing*  And  they  will 
le  tbe  mere  or  tels  uneqoal  according 
to  the  obliq;iity  of  the  fphere, 

ííOUSEj  ¿ofcusi  a  habitat  i  onif  or  place 
built  with  conveniencies  for  tlwetlin^  in  : 
thuSj  we  íhy  a  town-houfej  couutry- 
lioulej 

A  country-hotife  ís  the  villa  of  the  an  - 
tient  Romans,  the  quinta  of  the  Spa- 
niards  and  Fortugutfe>  the  cloferie.and 
cafiine  of  the  Frcnch,  and  the  vr¿na  of 
!tbe  It'dlIansÉ 

'  Vol.  ut 
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It  o'Ügjht  always  to  ha  ve  wood  artd  waCér 
néarit  i  thele  hemg  the  principal  benn- 
tie?  of  a  rural  feat,  The  trées  make  a 
far  better  defence  than  hijis,  as  they 
yleld  a  coolíng,  and  healthy  air,  fuade 
d  ir  ring  the  heat  of  fummér,  and  very 
much  bréale  the  feverities  of  the  winter* 
fea  ion» 

It  íhpulíd  not  be  mnated  tdo  !ow}  on  ac- 
count  of  ti  e  moiíhire  of  thé  a>  j  and* 
on  the  other  hand,  thofe  built  on  places 
expqfed  to  the  wiríds  are  expende  to  kcep 
ín  repatr,  In  houfes  not  abo  ve  two 
lrories  liigb;  and  upon  a  good  feundatiofi, 
the  length  of  two  hrieks,  or  eigbteeti 
jaches,  for  the  héading  courfe  wíll  be: 

s  fufñctent  for  the  ground-wqrk  of  any 
common  ftriíclure  \  and  ílx  or  fevea 
courfes  abo  ve  the  earth?  to  a  water- tablef 
wheie  the  thickrefs  of  the  walls  aie 
abatedj  or  takén  in  ^  on  either  íjde  ther 
thicknefs  of  a  brick,  «¿«Si  two  inches 
and  a  qú»rter,  But  for  large  and  high 
houfes  of  three,  four3  ot  áve  ilories, 
wi|h  gárnets,  théír  walls  otigbt  to  be 
t h r ee  heád t óg con i'fes  of  bri cka ,  or  twenty'* 
eight  inches  at  leaft?  from  the  foundatíon 
to  the  flrít  wat ei -rabie  \   and  at  evíry 

*  frory  a  water-table,  or  taking  ín,  on  cha 
infida  for  the  Aimmers,  gtrders;  and 
j  "ills  to  reír  upan,  laíd  into  the  míddle, 
or  orie  quarter  of  the  walf  at  !eaft?  for 
the  better  bond.  But  as  for  the  par- 
titíon  wall,  a  brkk  and  halfwilJ  be  fufii- 
ciently  thick  \  and  foi;  the'upper  fiories, 
a  brtck  length/  or  hifte  ínch  brick  wall 
will  fufiiee. 

As  to  the  regulatíons  corícerning  the 
houfes  in  London,  we  have  taken  notice 
of  them  under  the  article  BtíiLPING* 

Toíw?'-H.qusf1  a  publIc  hail^  where  the 
hikgiftrates  of  a  towrij  or  borougb,  holcl 
thdr  ^neetíng  for  the  due  adminiftratioa 
of  theír  poltty* 

HTfírk  House,  a  place  buitt  at  the  charge 
of  a  county,  towh,  or  parifli,  where  in- 
di gen  t,  vagrantj  and  Id  le  pe  o  pie,  as  alfo 
ftrumpets,  gameítrrs,  and  other  rogues, 
are  íet  to  work^  and  furniíhed  with  c'oth-* 
ingj  diefj  c^f,  Such  '  are  the  Lonrion 
work-hüufe,  Brldewell,  and  that  of  the 
par  i  fli  o  f  S  U  Ma  rg  a  réts  W  eílmín  fter  * 
The  jafticesj  at  their  ícfiions,  are  required 
to  appoint  governorsj  or  maílers  of  fuclj 
h  011  fe  3 ,  w  h  o  fe  ofHc  e  i  s  to  fe  t  th  e  pe  r  fons 
común tted  to  their  charge  to  work,  aád 
to  give  them  modeiate  coi  re  ilion  by 
wdiippín^,  &c.  ir  refrañpfy  j  and  tr> 
rentíer  a  true  account  every  quarter 
G  fefüons, 
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Hotjse  o/Lords*      7C  ^ 

HOUSE  qf  CmWQW\  $  beelARLTAMÉNl 


ft  íílonsj  of  períons  eommltted  mío  their 
cuílodies. 

Kouse-bote,  in  lawt  an  allovtánce  of 
íirober  out  of  the  lordTs  woodss  for  the 
repsirs  of  an  houfe  1  thls  is  otherwífe 
called  eftovers. 

Houee  ís  alio  uftid  for  a  noble  famíly,  or 
race  of  illuftrióus  perfons,  deicendedfrom 
thí¡  faine  ftock, 

House,  ín  afhdogy,  denotes  the  twelfth 

part  of  the  heavens* 
.  Tlie  divífion  of  the  heaver>$  ínto  bou  fes, 
is  founded  upon  the  pretended  inílucnce 
of  the  rtars,  when  meeting  in  tlierai,  on 
all  fublunary  h  odies.  Theíe  i  n  ñu  en  ees 
ave  íuppofed  ta  be  good  or  bad»  and  to 
each  of  thefe  bou  fes  particular  virtues  are 
afligned.,  on  whích  aílrologers  pie  pare 
and  form  a  Judgment  of  their  horolcops. 
The  horlzon  and  nieridian  are  íwo 
tíreles  of  the  cekfíial  houtes,  which 
divide  the  heavens  into  í"i>ur  equal  parts* 
each  cculaining  toree  houlls  5  íix  ci 
whích  are  abo  ve  tbe  horizon,  and  fix 
btíow  it :  and  fix  of  theíe  are  called 
eafíern,  and  fíx  weftern  bou  fes. 
A  fe  be  me  or  figure  of  the  líeavens  ís 
compofed  of  twelve  tiiangles,  alio  called 
lio  ufes,  in  iwhicb  is  roa  rice d  the  ítars, 
JJgns  and  planets  fo  íncluded  in  each  oí 
thefe  circles. .  Every  píanet  has  líkcwije 
two  particular'  houíes,  in  whích  it  h 
pretended,  tbat  they  exert  their  influí  nce 
in  the  ftrongeít  roanner  $  but  thefun  and 
rooon  háve  each  of  them  only  one,  the 
bou  fe  of  the  former  being  Leo,  and  tbat 
of  the  Inter  Cáncer. 

The  bou  fes  in  aílrology  have  alfo  ñames 
gvven  them  according  to  their  qualíties  j 
the  firft  ís  tbe  houfe  of  Hfe  \  this  is  the 
afee  n  dan  t,  which  extetsis  five  degrees 
above  the  herizon,  and  tbe  reft  below  it  $ 
the  fecond  Ís  tbe  houfe  of  riches ;  the 
thírd  tbe  houfe  of  brothers  ;  the  fourtb, 
in  the  loweft  part  of  the  heavens,  Ís  the 
houfe  of  relatíons,  and  the  angle  of  tbe 
earth  :  tbe  fiftb,  the  houfe  of  chíídrcn  ; 
tbe  fixthj  tlie  houfe  of  health  Mhe  fe- 
ventb,  tbe  houfe  of  maniageá  and  the 
angie  of  the  weft :  the  eighth ,  the  houfe 
of  d  é"atli  :  tbe  nimh,  the  ho;iíé  of  pieíy  : 
the  ten  th  the  houfe  of  oBrces:  tbe  eleven  iht 
the  houfe  of  fj  ienda  :  and  tbe  twelfih, 
the  houfe  of  enemies* 

jBEótJSE-BREÁKIKGj   or  KOBBING,  ís  tbe 

breaking  ínto  and  robbhjg  a  houfe  in 
tbe  day^time,  the  fauie  ennie  being 
termed  burglarya  when  done  by  nigbt; 
both  are  felony^  without  benefit  of  clergy* 
Sqg  \ht  artícleBuRci.ARY. 


Green-llo use,    See the  arttele  Grehn, 
Ilot  House.    See  the  article  Hor* 
House-leEíc,  feduM)  in  bütany.  See  the 

arricie  SedÚm.  * 
HOUSHOLD,  ihe  whole  of  a  famíly  cotí, 
fidered  colicoli  vcly,  íncluding  tífe  miftrefs 
chíldren,  and  fervants.  But  the  houfe! 
hold  of  a  foTereign  prince  íncludes  only 
the  oñictrs  and  domeftíes  belonging  tí 
íirs  palace. 

The  principal  ofEcers  of  bis  maje(tys 
houmold.  are,  the  lord  ñewarclj  lord 
e  h  a  ni  b  ert  ai  n  of  thé  bou  íli  oíd  s  the  groom 
of  the  Holr,  the  maííer  of  the  great 
wardrobe,  and  the  mafter  of  the  horfe» 
The  civil  goveinn-cnt  of  the  kíng's  heufe 

,  is  under  the  care  of  the  lord  íWard  of 
the  kíng's  bouíliold,  who,  as  lie  is  u;e 
chítf  oílkei-j  all  his  com manda  are  ob* 
íérved  and  obeyed,  His  authority  qj¡, 
tends  o  ver  all  the  other  offices  and  íer- 
vanta>  except  thoíe  of  his  majelí^s 
chape!,  chamber,  and  Üablcj  and  htk 
the  jud^e  of  all  crimes  commkted  eitber 
wiihin  the  court  or  the  vei^c.  Ste  tk 
articles  Ste WARD  and  Verge, 
Under  him  are  the  treaíbrer  of  ik 
bou íhoid,  the  comptroller,  cofFerer,  ik 
mafter  of  the  houmold,  the  cleiks  of  tb, 
green-cloth,  and  the  ofHcers  and  fervaDii 
beion^ing  to  tbe  accountíng-honlej  \i\ 
maríhalfeaj  tbe  verge,  tbekíng's  k¡Echerta 
th e  hou íii oíd  kiteben,  ihe  acá ttry,  baftí* 

.  bou  fe,  pan  try ,  bu  tte  ry ,  cellar,  pa  íi  ry  s 
Next  to  the  lord  fteward  is  the  i  o  td  chai* 
bei  lain  of  the  houíhold,  who  has 
him  the  v ice-cha rnberlain,  tí:e  treafurír,' 
and  comptroller  of  tbe  chamber  \  fortj- 
eight  gentlemen  of  tbe  privy -chambo 
twelve  of  whom  wait  quarrerly,  and  Lv.o 
of  ihem  líe  every  níghí  iu  the  [)ri,y- 
chamber  ;  the  ge nt lemán  uílicr,  M 
gro'.iirts  of  the  greaí  chamber,  tbe  J?age?flf 
the  p reí e n ce* ch a  m b e r  j  the  m ace-h eál 
cup  bearers,  carvers,  muficiahs,  Sk 
Lord  Chamiífrlain  of  tbe  Hunfald* 
The  groom  of  the  (tole  has  under  \Úñ 
the  eleven  other  lords  of  the  bed-ekm« 
ber,  'who  wait  weekly  in  the  bed -cb am-' 
ber,  and  by  turns  lie  theíe  a  nigbts  on í 
palíat-bed  ;  and  alfo  tbe  greoms  üf  tl¡¡ 
bed  chamber,  the  pages  of  the  befbcliair* 
ber  and  baok  itaírs,  Gf¿r.  See  Gmw  jf¡ 
the  Stole, 
Tbe  maíter  or  keeper  of  the  greal' 
wardrobe  has.  unríer  him,  a  deputfí 
comptroller,  clerk  of  tbe  robes,  bniífrr, 
£*ct  aad  a  nvimber  ef  íraíifünen  and  dp 

tifien 
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tífícersj  who  are  all  fvvorn  fervants  to 
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tfee  kíng. 

The  maíter  of  tbe  borfe  has  under  bis 
command  the  equcries,  pages,  footmen^ 
graoms,  coaehmen,  farríers,  fadlers,  arfd 
a¡l  the  other  office rs  and  tradefmen  em- 
ployed  in  bis  majefty's  fiables: 
Next  to  the  civil  liffc  of  tbe  king^s  court, 
ís  the  miíiíáry,  confiflíng  of  tbe  band  of 
gsn  domen  penfionei's,  tbe  yeómcn  of  tbe 
guárd,  and  the  troops  of  the  boufliold  ; 
cf  whicbj  the  twq  firít  guard  the  king 
3 heve  itatrs» 

When  the  king  diñes  in  publíe,  be  is 
waited  upon  at  table  by  hís  majtfty's  cup- 
bearers,  carvérs,  and  gentlemen  íewers  5 
'  tlie  mufieians  playing  al]  tbe  lime.  The 
dinner  is  brougbt  up  by  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  and  the  ge  n  ti  e  meo  í'ewers  fet 
tfee  diíhes  in  arder,    The  car  veis  cut  for 
tbe  king,  and  the  cup-bearers  ferve  him 
¿jiÉ  drínk  with  one  knee  on  the  grotind, 
iftet-  he  has  firft  taíled  k  in  the  cover. 
HOUSLNG,  among  bricklayers,  a  temí 
uíed  for  a  tile  or  brick  that  is  warped,  or 
caít  ero  oked  or  b  ol  lo  w  i  n  bu  rn  i  n  g  * 
Tiles  are  apt  to  be  houíing  or  hollow  011 
tlie  ftrwck  fide,  or  that  which  «Vas  upper- 
moft  in  the  mouldj  and  bricks  on  the  , 
contra  ry  fide, 
HfiUSiNG,  or  HouziNGj  in  the  manege, 
h  cith  er  boo  t  or  fhoe  -  b  ou  fi  n  g :  t  h  e  for  m  er 
is  a  piece  of  íluff  made  faít  to  the  bin^cr 
put  of  the  faddle,  and  covers  tbe  eren  pe 
of  the  íioríe,  eithér  for  or  ñamen  t,  or  to 
cover  tbe  hoife's  leannefs,  or  to  p  re  ferve 
tlie  rider's  cloaths  from  beíng  daubed 
with  the  Xweat       of  the  horfe. 
The  houllng,  for  fuch  as  ríde  with  fhoss, 
is  cpmmahly  a  piece  of  fcadet  clotb  em- 
broidered   with    gold  frínge,  and  put 
round  (he  faddle  fo  as  to  cover  tbe  ero  upe, 
and  defeend  to  tbe  Jower  part  of  tbe  bel!  y, 
to  fave  tbe  gentleman's   fiEk  ftockings 
when  he  mounís  in  bis  fhoes. 
HOUSTONIA,  in  botany,  a  geni»  of  the 
tetrandi  ía  'monogynia  clsfs  of  plan  ts,  the 
cojolLi  of  which  cbnlifts  of  a  fingle  petal 
of  a  funnei-fli^pej  with  a  patent  iimb 
t\  iv  i  tted  i  11  ta  f  o  li  r  r  o  u  n  d  i  íb  fcg  tn  e  n  ts ;  t  n  é 
fruit  is  a  ronndiíh,  didymous3  bivalvo 
caplule,  whU  two  cells,  each  contabiing 
a  firgje  feed, 
KOW,  or  KOE-    See  tbe  arricie  Hoe. 
HOWLE,  among  íhíp  csrpentersj  is  íaid 
ft  a  íhip  whofe  fnttocks  are  fcarfed  and 
Mied  mro  the  grotmd  timbéis,  and  the 
ptonk  iaid  on  tbem  to  the  orlop. 
HOY,  in  naval  at  chítenme,  a  fmall  veflfel 
kítú  only  with  one  mañ.   See  Ship. 


HOYE,  a  town  of  W^eftphaüa,  capital 
of  a  cotinty  of  tbe  fame  ñame,  and  íub- 
jecl  to  thedeítor  of  Hanovcr  ¡  eaíl  ión¿; 


north  lat, 


HUBERT,  or  Sf,  IIubert,  a  town  of 
the  diitchy  of  Lwxemburg,  thirty  miles 
fou  th  -  ea  ft  of  Na  m  vi  rÉ 
HUCKSTER,  a  per  fon  wbo  fe  lis  pro- 

vtfion^  or  fmall  wares,  by  rétaiL 
HÜDSON's»  eay,  a  hrge  mediterráneas 
fea  of  north  America,  fituated  between 
51o  and  63o  of  nonh  iat.  and  of  urí, 
eqnal  breadtb  from  i^o  to  35  leagues. 
Hudson's  streights,  gívíng' enti anee 
into  IíudlbnVs  Bay,  lie  between  65o  and 
75'  of  weít  lon^. 
.HüUSQ.N'a   r  1  ver  ,   rifes  near  tbe  íake 
Champlain,  in  Canadá,  and  rfails  into 
tbe  Atlantic,  a  little  beiow  the  city  of 
New- York, 
Hudson's  b  a  y  Co  mp  anj .    S  ee  the  ar ti  cí  e 

HUE  and  cüy,  in  kw,  the  pmTnitofa 
perfon  wbo  has  comniítteii  íelony  on  the 
híghway. 

If  ihe  party  robbed,  or  any  in  the  esm- 
pany  of  a  perfon  either  robbed  or  mur- 
deredj  go  to  tbe  confiable  of  tbe  next; 
town,  and  reqnire  him  to  raí  fe  hue  and 
cry,  and  to  pürñie  the  offender,  deícrib- 
ing  him,  and  giving  aii  account  as  near 
as  be  can,  of  che  ecurfe  be  íteered  the 
conftable  is  ¡m'mediately  to  cali  opon  tbe 
parí  íb  for  aid  in  feeking  after  t!ie  fclon^ 
and  if  he  cannot  he  foond  withtn  the 
bounds  of  that  paríflij   tben   he  is  to 
give  the  next  contable  warning,  arid  ih> 
the  rrextj  til!  the  ofrender  be  appi  ehended, 
or  at  leaft  purfued  to  tbe  íca-íide,  If 
perfons  are  not  ready  at  the  fu m mutis  of 
the  ítiedíf,  and  ery  of  tbe  county  to  en- 
gage  111  the  pnrfnit,  ihey  niay  be  fined  : 
and  in  cafe  the  ínbabitante  cf  any  hun- 
dred,  after  hue  and  cry  i  fe  made,  neglect 
to  purfue  tbe  fame,  the  y  íliall  be  lia  ble 
to  pay  ene  half  of  tbe  damages  recover- 
ab!e  agamft  the  hundred  in  whích  the 
robbery  was  committed. 
In  makíng  the  bne  and  'cry,  ditígent 
fearcb  is  to  be  made  in  a II  lufpeñed 
pJacés5  and  not  only  pariíh  cñicers,  but 
aií  privaté  perfons  that  purfue  tbe  hue 
and  cry  may  aneft  the  hodies  of  fuch 
perfon f,  es  in  thtír  porfuit'  tbey  íbaü 
fínd  any    ways  Arfpidous,   and  carry 
tbem  before  a  juítres  of  the  peace  of  tbe 
connty  where  t^kcn,  and  in  ihut  cafe, 
the  arreíling  a  pericu,  tboush  bs  ü'owlá' 
not  be  guilty,  is  Jawfuí,  i$  Edw  x,  If  tñe 
offendfr  is  not  taken  within  iorty  day* 
10  C  a  affce 
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after  the  robbery  is  commírted,  vhe  party 
robbed  may  make  oath  befare  a  juftice 
cf  the  peace  oí  the  county8  where  tbe 
robbery  was  comin i tted,  of  ibetimeand 
place  of  the  robbery s  and  of  xvhat  moncy 
lie  wasvobbedj  and  that be  did  not  kuow 
¿xi y  of  the  robbers  ,  and  af:en.vai  ds3 
withiii  twenty  days  fucb  per  fon  may 
bring  lus  aclicm  againlt  the  hundred, 
ivbicb  muft  be  fued  out  withtn  a  y  car 
after  the  robbery.  s7Ebz,  By  a  late 
Matute,  not  i  ce  of  tibe  robbery  is  ta  be 
infcrted  in  the  Gazette*  deícrihiiig  the 
robbírr  and  robbery,  and  proceís 

¿gainít  the  hundred,  is  not  to  be  ferved 
oti  any  inhabitant,  except  the  higfc  con- 
fiable, who  is  to  appear  thereto,  and  to 
dtfend  the  aclion,  &c.  SJ  Geo,  IL  c.  i5» 
J-IUEGLY,  al  ai  ge  to.wn  in  the  Eaft  Lidies, 
fifcuated  on  an  ifland  ín  tlie  rncft  wefterly 
branch  of  the  river  Ganges,  in  the  pro- 
vince  rf  Bengals  eait  long»  Sy°  norib 
lat.  13°. 

HUEN,  or  Weeej,  See  the  anide  Weeíí, 

BUERS,  or  Conders,  in  the  herring- 
fríhery,     See  Co^ders  and  Fishe.RY* 

HUETTET  a  city  oí  Spain,  in  tbe  pra- 
vince  of  New  Caftik,  fixty-fevfh  miles 
eaft  of  Madrid  :  weít  ¡ong»s?  45',  north 
lat,  40o ,  55', 

HÜGONlAj  in  bótany,  a  genus  of  the 
decandria-  pentagynia  clafs  of  plañís }  lije 
cerolla  of  which'  con fifís  of  fíve  large, 
roundiflij  and  patent  peíais  ¡  the  fniit  is 
a  globo  fe  beiry,  con  ta  i  ni  ng  oníy  one 
bard  and  ílnatedfeed, 
The  hugonia,  a  fhrub  of  eíght  or  Icn 
feet  high,  is  a  nalive  of  the  Eait- Indias. 

BUGUEÑOTSj  a  ñame  given  by  way  of 
contempt  tú  the  Calvin ¡íts  of  Fianee. 
The  ñame  had  its  rife  in  the  yéar  1560  ; 
bnt  authors  aj  e  not  agreed  as  to  its  origui. 
Themoft  pbnfible  opinión,  liowevér,  ís 
that  of  Pafquer,  who  obferves,  that  at 

,  Tour?,  the  place  where  ihey  were  firft- 
thus  denominatedj  ibe  people  had  a  no- 
íionj  that  an  apparition  or  hobgub'lin, 
called  king  Jíugon,  ftiolled  about  the 
ílreets  in  the  mgbt-timg  \  from  whence, 
ps  thofe  of  the  reformtd  religión  met 
chieñy  in  the  night  to  piay,  they 
called  them  hn^uenoíSj  that  is9  tho  dil'- 
dpíes  of  kíng  Hugcn, 

HUISSIER,  a  ferjeantf  umer,  or  beadlc. 

HULKSf  large  vtfítls  yfed  Ín  fetting  ihe 
mafts  of  íhips;    See  the  atticle  Shipp 

3H.ULL,  in  the  fea-lan^uagCj  ís  the  maín 
body  of  a  ílii  p5  without  either  m?.^, 
y  arde,  fails,  or  rígging.    Thus  to  Ifrike 
a  hull  in  a  ftorm  is  to  take  in  her  íli% 
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and  to  lafh  the  helm  on  tha  lee-{]Jfi  0f 
the  íhip  ;  and  to  bul),  or  lieabull,  ¿fejjj 
of  a  íiiip  whcfe  faiJs  are  thus  takeñ  in 
and  helm  hiOi^d  a-lee, 
Hull,  in  géográpby,  a  fiYot^  fen^drt 
town  in  the  eaft  riding  of  Yüikíhiret 
iiruátédon'ihe  river  ílull,  near  the.  mouth 
of  the  HLsmbe^  thirty-iwo  miles  íouih, 
eaft  cf  York, 

Ir  ¡s  a  piare  of  good  trade,  antl  lias  a 
yard  far  buiíding  men  i,f  war  and  tjlher 

Vdftrb, 

HULLOGK  of  afaü,  h  a  fmall  part  o? 
a  rail,  kt  loo  fe  in  a  great  ílorm  j  k  íg 
cbitfly  nfed  in  the  miz  en  to  ketp  tiie 
íliíp's  head  to  the  fea,  whert  aU  thercíí 
of  the  f^il  is  mádé  up,  except  a  bttle  at 
the  tnizen  yaid-arm, 

HULPENj  a  town  of  ihe  Anílrian  Ne- 
therlan¿!s,  in  the  province  cf  Btáw, 
fi^uítreJ  níne  miles  foutb  eaft  of  Brujféhj 
e?.ft  long.  4o  2í.',  north  lat»  50o 4.1'. 

2IULS T,  the  capital  of  the  county  cf 
Woesj  In  Dutch  Flander?,  fituatíd  fifteen 
miles  iiovth-eait  of  Ghent :  eaft  long.  f 
50',  north  lat.  51 9  30^ 

JÍUMAN,  in  gtneralj  is  an  appel latiera 
given  to  vvhatever  relates  to  mankind; 
thits  w?  fay,  the  buman  foul,  humao 
body,  human  la^s,  &ct  Sce  the  anides 
Soul,  Bodv,  ^fí, 
In  order  to  form  a  jufi:  idea  of  the  b. 
man  body,  fays  Dr.  Mead3  it  ooghtio; 
be  conñdered  as  an  hydraulic  maclnoe 
contri  ved  wíih  the  moít  exqu¡fkk  ^rt>  íti 
which/there  are  numberltís  tubc-,  pro- 
perly  adjoííed  and  dífpüfed?  for  the  con- 
vejante  of  fluids  of  diífrtient  klnds,  as 
the  blood,  animal  fpirir^,  lymph,  $i 
Sfe  the artícles  BjbaoD,  Spírits4  &t,  I 
The  folids  liktwiíe  niake  a  very  neceífaíy 
p^i  r  01  the  human  body  $  fome,  as  [Jie 

-  bon^Sj  feiving'as  fuppoi  ts  and  jevers  u 
regúlate  its  m^tíons  j  otliers  as  t be  Ín- 
terines and  bloed^vcfftlsj  fer^  in^  to  pre- 
pare and  convey  nouníhnient  to  lis  \Ú 
rion$  parts  9  and,  íinally^  others,  as  ik 
mu! cíes ,  acting  under  ihe  dirección  oí 
the  mind  like  fo  many  ropes  and  pul] íes. 
See  the  anieles  Eone,  IntEstíke?,; 
Vjiin,  Arteria  Muscle,  &c* 
As  tbereíore  health  coijíiíís  ín  re^yhf 
motions  of  the  ñujdsj  íogether  wkn  a 
proper  ítate  of  the  fulids,  it  is  nm  roa 
mira  ele  that  ib  complicated  a  machiné 
■fliuidd  hold  otit  to  "extreme  oíd  age  :  k 
Ei  bodys  fucb  as  curs,  can  not  yoíBúf 
retaín  life  for  ever  ;  w  hich  is  not  difiiciflí 
l  oaccount  forj  becaufe  the  íneinkanous 
ñbres  of  the  blood-veíltb,  whiih  ^ 
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jíiade  ejaflíc  ín  arder  to  dríve  their  in- 
cliidd  juices  forward,,  become  gradually 
hnrder,  and  at  length  rigu!  5  wbense 
tbey  are  rfridered  inca  pable  of  txtcuting 
tbeli'  offices,  and  the  fécretions  of  tile 
redera  1  partí  are  diminiíbed  by  degrees  i, 
and  ttvtt  ibis  is  the  café,  appears  from 
dilfcfticns  of  the  bodies*  of  very  oíd 
peopSe  ;  tbtí  ínfides  of;  their  arteria  being 
fometiines  found  ofllfied  he  re  and  tlitre, 
vvhertby  they  ha  ve  almolt  entírely  loft 
their  ípringinefe.  j  and  the  entices  of  the 
natural  du&s,  are  often  cbferved  to  be 
qiihe  cáríilágiiioUS, 

HüiViA.NlTÍrj  the  peculiar  tiaíii  re  of  man, 
whereby  be  is  diríinguiíhed  from  alJ  other 
Sjeings.    See  the  anide  Mas. 

Huma*;  IT  jes,  in  the  plural*  fignífy  gram* 
mar,  rhetpríc,  and  poeiry,  known  by-  the 
ñame  of  litera  humamores  \  for  tea  di  i  ng 
of'  which,  the  re  are  profeífors  in  th  *  uni- 
verfitieí  of  Scotlandj  called  human ifts, 
Sef!  GHAMMARj  RíIETORICj 

fiüMBER,  a  t  i  ver  formed  by  the  Trent, 
the  Guíe,  and  fe  vera  1  oihei  íl  reame  united, 
It  divides  Yorkílme  from  TJncolníhire, 
and  fallí  into  the  Germán  "S^a  at  Hol- 
dernefs*  *  ■ 

HUM  BLE  BEE3  the  englifh  ñame  of  fe- 
vérál  fpecíes  of  apis,  difimguiihed  by 
thdr  CülótiiSj  blackj  tawney,  reddiíh,  &c 
See  tlie  article  Apis, 

BU  M  E  C  T  AT  ION,  in  phármafcy,  the 
mo  í  Sí  en  i  n  g ,  o  r  p  re  pa  tí  n  g  iri  edlcí  n  es  by 
fleeping  tbetn  ín  water  i  either  to  foften 
and  reláx  their  foüd  parts,  or  to  preven  t 
the  ev^pbraííón  of  their  more  fubtile  con- 
ten tí» 

HUMERUS,  in  anatomy,  the  opper  part 
of  the  armj  bétvveen  the  ftájmla  and 
élboúr. 

The  os  humen  or  brachií,  as  it  h  called, 
h  áiticulated  at  one  end  w\ih  the  fea  pul  a, 
ai.d  the  other  to  the  ulna  ano  radju?» 
See  the  articies  Arm,  Brachiu  m,  &c. 
As  to  the  motíon  of  íbe  os  humen }  it  is 
criden  ti  y  the  tnofi:  free  and  extenfive  of 
tliat  of  any  bone  in  the  human  body  : 
neing  fmnifhed  wúh  fe  ve  ral  flexor  and 
■  extenfor mueles,  See  the  anieles  FLEXO  R 
and  Exth  N  rOr. 
Luxatton  of  the  Humeros,  This  bone> 
from  the  lengrh  and  Jaxity  of  its  liga- 
meniSi  the  largenefs  of  its  motion,  and 
thé  fhaliownefs  of  the  cavity  in  the  fca- 
puja  into  which  it  is  atticulaled,  is  very 
¡hbjecl  to  be  hixated. 
As  foon  as  this  lé  di  feo  ve  red  tobe  the 
r^léj  the  patient  íhonld  be  feated  on  the 
SüDr,  or  on  a  low  ílool,  while  two  afíift- 
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ants  ftretch  bis  aim  j  which  being  füfH- 
cientíy  extended,,  the  forgeon  ought  to 
elévate  the  b^ad  of  the  humeros  by  means 
of  a  ñspkinj  hung  about  bis  íieck}  and 
put  under  the  aim  pir  j  and  at  ibe  famc 
time  move  it  backwatd  and  fórwárd, as  he 
íliali  ice  occafion,  till  it  is  happily  redn- 
ced  i n to  its  place*    S ee  pl a t e  CXXXfV* 

However,  it  often  bappens*  that  thts 
forcé  h  incapable  of  extending  the  aini 
fufncientlyj  lo  that  ít  becon.es  neceíftry 
to  havé  lecouvfe  to  machines,  as  the 
ambe  of  HippúcrateF  j  which  con  fifis  of 
a  pillar  or  fu krum  A  A  (píate  CXXXV. 
fig.  3.  n9  1 .)  and  the  ni  o  vea  ble  le  ver  B  C, 
\\W>ch  is  bound  to  the  aim  in  the  manner 
repiefented  ín  the  figure  by  the  íigatures 
EEE»  When  this *is  done,  the  end  of 
the  lever  B  is  carefülly  and  gradually 
preíTed  downward,  by  which  meaos  the 
other  end  C  U  moved  tipward  \  and  tlms 
the  luxaied  arm  ishoth  extended,  and  re- 
placed  at  the  fame  time, 
This  inílrument  having  received  many 
ímpróvements  fin  ce  thé  days  of  Híppo- 
crates3  we  íliall  here  give  the  deferiptíon  of 
a  portable  one,  ínvented  by  Mr.  Freke* 
It  confiíls  of  lwo  boxesj  A,  A¿  (píate 
CXXXV,  fig,  3.  n°  a,)  joined  togeíher 
by  a  hinge,  ín  the  middle  5  whereín 
are  rontarned,  when  folded  together,  eve^ 
ry  thing  neceífnry  for  redocing  a  di£o- 
cated  íhonlder. 

Tlis  length  of  tliis  inílrumentj  when  Jiut 
upy  is  one  foot  eight  íncheSj  its  bread  th 
nine  íncbis,  an  d  its  thicknefs  three  i  oches 
and  a  quarter.  When  it  is  opened,  it  is 
ktpt  fo  by  two  hooks  fixed  011  the  back* 
fidfr  of  it  5  and,  When  one  end  of  it 
itands  on  the  gronndj  the  other  ftands 
liigh  enough  to  become  a  fu  krum,  or 
fupport  oí  the  le  ver  BB}  which  is  fixed 
on  a  rol ler  ¿,  by  a  large  wbod-fciew, 
which  tiuning  íideways?  as  wéll  as  w i th 
the  rol ler,  ít  obtains  a  circum rotatoiy 
motion,  fo  that  it  will  ferve  to  reduce  a 
luxation,  eíther  backward,  forward,  or 
do^vnwardr  The  rolbr  on  which  the 
lever  is  fi^ed,  is  juít  the  diameter  of  th« 
depth  of  ore  of  the  ho:iíes3  into  which 
are  driven  two  i  ron  pins,  the  ends  of 
which  are  received  by  the  two  íides  ot" 
the  box^  which  are  an  incíí  thick*  The 
lever  is  two  feet  four  incites  long,  and 
is  cut  off  and  joined  agaiu  by  two  hinges 
Cj  to  fold  up  fo  as  to  be  coníained  in 
the  hoxes.  On  the  backfide  of  Ít  is  a 
hook,  to  keep  it  ftiaígbr.  One  other 
end  qÍ  ii  is  to  hang  ovev  the  rolkr  about 
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sin  iiidi  and  a  half,  which  ís  to  be  exea- 
T?ated  and  c  ove  red  with  bofFleather,  ifpr 
the  more  eafy  reception  of  the  heisd  oF 
the  os  hurneri.  Two  ¡ron  cheeks  D  are 
Jcrewed  on  each  fide  of  the  le  ver,  to  re- 
ce iva  through  them  aiv  íron  roller,  which 
has  two  boles  through  it,  to  receive  two 
cords  coming  from  a  braee  E3  fised  on 
the  lower  head  of  the  os  humen ;  for 
if  it  be  applied  on  the  mufcular  part  oí 
ibe  arm,  it  never  fails  ílipping  down  to 
the  joint,  be f ore  you  can  extend  the, 
]Ímb.  The  i  ron  roller  has  a  fquare  end, 
ou  whlch  is  fixed  a  wherf  G,  within  the 
cheek  notched  round,  which  works  as  a 
ra  te  lie t,  on  a  fpring-ketch  underneath 
the  íeverj  by  which  it  is  ftopped,  as  you 
wmá  it  with  a  winch  5  and  may  at  plea- 
fure  be  let  loofe,  as  there  fhall  be  occafion 
for  ítj  by  difeharging  the  ketdi.  The 
brace  E,  com  pared  with  common  ban- 
dajes, is  of  more  confequence  than  can 
eaíily  be  imagined  by  unexperienced  per- 
fon  st  It  con  fifis  oí  a  lar  ge  piéce  of  buff 
íeathers  big  enough  to  embrace  the  arm, 
fewed  oh  two  píeces  of  ftrong  iron  curv- 
ad plates*  riveted  together^  one  of  ihem 
having  an  eye  at  each  end  to  f a  ir  en  two 
cords  in  5  the  other  is  bent  at  the  ends  in- 
to  two  hooks,  which  are  to  receive  the 
cords,  after  they  have  croíTed  o  ver  the 
arm  abo  ve, 

In  orcíer  to  keep  the  palien  t  ñeady  ín  his 
chair  fVoin  coming  forwaid,  or  Jeiting 
thefcapula  rife  up  on  deprefíing  the  lever, 
aít«r  the  Knib  is  extended  by  the  wuich* 
there  ifcúft  be  fixed  over  the  fhoulder  a 
girthj  H,  with  two  hooks  at  Ihe  ends 
of  if  j  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  ground 
cm  the  other  fide,  where  ít  muít  be  booked 
irito  a  ring  I,  ícrewed  ínto  the  floor  for 
that  purpofe. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  obfervtng  here, 
that  there  are  feveral  other  contri  vanees 
invented  both  hy  antient  and  moderri 
Jürgébns  ftír  réduciog  a  luxación  cr  the 
humeras  j  fóm'e  of  which  the  reader  wiil 
find  deicribed  in  Heifler's  Surgei  y,  P.  I* 
B*  iii.  c.  7, 

HUMETTY,  or  cross  hijmettv,  ín 
heraldry*  a  phlin  crofs  of  an  eqoal  lengtb 
euery  wáy,    See  thí  artícle  Ceoss. 

HU  M1DITY3  that  quality  in  bodíes 
whercby  they  are  capable  of  wetíing  other 
bodíes.  Thís  diífers  ver  y  much  from 
fluidity,  and  feems  to  be  mereiy  a  rela- 
tiva thíng,  dependí ng  upon  the  con- 
gruity  o^the  com  ponen  t  p^trticJes  of  the 
licuor  to  the  pores  of  fucb  particular 
tedies,  as  it  is  c^pabk  of  adhering  to^ 


penetratíng  a  little  mto,  or  svéttítiA 
^Thtjs,  for  in  flanee,  quicMlver  is  not  a 
moíít  thing  with  regard  to  enr  hands  or 
el  o  the  s,  bitt  may  be  called  fo  in  refere^ 
togold,  tin,  or  lead,  to  whpfe 'fuifates 
it  wiil  per f V £11  y  a d here,  and  rendar  them 
foft  and  moiít,  Even  water  ítfeífj  wl^k 
aímoít  wets  every.  thing,  and  is  the  great 
fcandard  of  moiftnre  and  hümiditVj  is 
not  capable  of  wetting  eveiy  thíng,  for 
it  fbrsds  or  runs  ofF  eaiiiy  in  globular 
drops  from  the  llaves  of  cabbage?,  ar-d 
man  y  other  plan  ts>  and  wiil  not  wti  íhe 
fea  the  rs  of  ducksf  fwans,  p.nd  ether 
water-fowls,  A  cid  that  the  textnre  alone 
ra  a  y  ca  ufe  the  finid  to  be  humid,  as  k 
plaín  in  that  neither  qulckíilverj  kad3  cr 
bifmuth  alone,  wiil  ítick  upon  gbfsj  yet; 
being  mtxed  tógether,  they  wiil  form  a 
maís  that  wiil  do  fo,  as  appears  i  rom 
fu  en  a  eompefitien  bein^  ficqnently  ufed 
in  foliating  looking-glaiTes, 
HUMTDUM  RADiCALE,  or  r&dkalmf* 
ture  i  among  phyficians,  feems  to  araount 
to  no  more  than  the  pnreft  and  moft  de* 
1  i  cat  e  part  of  the  nutrítíous  matter  iu  a 
condition  to  be  afíimiíated/ 
By  too  mnch  heat,  as  ín  íeverj  heclicí, 
&"c.  thii  humidiíy  is  too  haílily  exliauíled 
and  fpenU 

HUMILIS  muscultjs,  one  of  ibe  de- 
prefíbr  muícles  of  the  eye«-  Sce  Ev£. 

HUMMING  EIRD3  írodüus,  in  oraí- 
thology,  a  genos  of  birds,  of  the  crder 
of  the  paflere?,  remar k?.b!e  for  being  the 
fmalleíV  of  ail  known  birds.  Their  hsak 
18  of  a  íhbulated  figure^  but  fine  as  a 
thread  :  it  is  longer  than  the  head,  and 
not  perfeítly  fhaight :  add  to  thís,  that 
they  have  a  fine  tu  be  or  pipe,  which  tli^y 
can  extend  beyond  the  point  of  che  beak. 
Of  this  íingular  genns,  there  are  fe  ver  al 
elegant  fpecies.  1 .  The  leaífc  fpecics  of 
all  the  hnmmmg-btids  is  figure  1!  (píate 
CXXXVI.  fig,  i.)  of  its  natural  bignefs 
and  fhape  ¡  the  upper  part  of  its  bedy  is 
of  a  dU  ty  brown,  and  the  under  part  of 
a  dirty  whíte.  z.  The  little  browu  ont, 
variegated  with  dark  fpots,  is  Hkewjfé 
figured  (ibidí  fig*  a.)  as  big  as  Ufe.  3* 
T  h  e  c  re  fted  h  u  m  m  in  g-  bird , ,  re  preferí  ted 
( ibid.  fig,  5,)  as  big  as  the  lite,  is  a  very 
elegant  fpecíes ;  the  top  of  the  head,  from 
the  bilí  to  the  hinder  part  which  enda  jii 
a  creílt  is  ñi  ít  green,  and,  towards  tlií 
the  hínder  part,  dark  bine  5  both  of  a 
fine  luflre  :  the  upper  part  oí  its  bedy  is 
a  dark  green,  ímermixed  with  gol  ti- 
co loor  :  theqoiU-ftrathers  aje  oía  purpíf- 
colüur,  and  the  tail  is  of  a  bluilh  black. 
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¿;  Thelong-taíledjblack-caphumming-  chairéis,;  fo  that'ít  is  neceflTary.to  caíl 

bifdj  likewjfc  engravecí  ftfírf.  fig.  4.)  of  in  the  affiftance  of  humour,  to  preven* 

its  natural  bignefs,  has  an  extremely  long  the  other  dramatic  perfqns  frqm  g otag 

tail  made  11  p  of  only  two  feathers  5  which  into  the  common  ítyle  and  manners 

beiritfof  a  veiy  loóte  t  exture,  are  eaGly  henee  humour  ni  a  y  be  looked  on  as  the 

íufífcd  wíih  the  leafl:  breath  of  ak  :  this  true  fpirltand  wit  of  comedy.  See  Wit. 

is  one     the  largeft  fpecies.  HUMULUS,  the  hop,  in  botatiy .   See  the 

There  are  a  great  many  other  Ai  ce  íes  of  arríele  Hop. 

hura min g-birdss  a  deferiptíon  and  figures  HUMUS»  in  natural  híífory,  the  ñ  ame  by 

0f  vvhích  may  be  fe  en  in  Edward's  Hif-  which  Linnseus  calis  earth,    See  the  aj> 

tory  oí  Eirds*  ticle  Eaéltií, 

HüMORISTS,  gli  bumorijli,  a  celebra ted  HUNDRED,  bundrzdum,  or  centuria,  a 

academy  of  Jearned  men  at  Roine,  mít  part  or  diviíion  of  a  countyj  which  was 

cftabliílied  b y  Paul  Mane  111  i.    The  de-  antiently  fo  called  from  íts  contaming  an  • 

vice  of  this  academy  is  a  cbtid  ;  which  hundred  famjliesj  or  from  its  furniíhing 

bring  raifed  on  vapours  from  the  falt  wa-  an  hundred  ahle  men  for  the  king's  wars, 

ier  of  the  fe^*  re  tu  111$  again  frefh,  with  After  kmg  Alfreda  díviding  this  kmg- 

thie  'hemíftícfi  from  Lucre  tíus,   Redtt  dom  into  ecunties,  and  gíving  the  go- 

,  agmlne  dúM*  vernment  of  each  county  to  a  íherifF, 

HCJMOROSI,  the  ñame  of  another  acá-  theíe  counties  were  divided  into  hun- 

demy  at  Coriona  in  Italy,  which  muít  dreds,  of  which  the  confiable  was  the 

not  be  confaurided  with  that  of  the  hu-  chief  offices    The  grants  of  hundreds 

morift?.  were  at  firft  made  by  the  king  to  partieu- 

fiUMOUK,  humor,  in  a  general  fenfc,  de-  lar  perfons  j  but  they  are  not  now  heki 

notes  nmch  the  fame  wkh  liquid  or  fluid,  .    by  grant  or  preferiptíon  ;  their  jurifdic- 

See  the  article  FluíD-  tion  being  devolved  to  the  county-coitrti 

The  antients  feem  to  have  called  the  nu-  a  few  of  them  only  excepted,  ihat  have 

trítious  ¡Mices  the  radical  humour  \  and  to  been  by  prívüege  annexed  to  ihe  crown, 

have  conílituted  as  a  caufe  of  dj  fe  a  fes,  a  or  graníed  to  fome  great  fubjecls,  and 

difproportion  betwixt  the  innate  heat  and  ftill  remaín  in  the  nature  of  a  franchife. 

radical  moíílure  or  humour.  They  alfo  Hukdred-vveight^      See   the  article 

made  four  hwmours  in  the  blood.  See  the  Weight, 

artícle  Blood,  HUNGARICUS  MORbtis,  a  difeafe  fo 
Humours  of  the  eyet  are  the  cryftalline,  called  from  its  being  fij  ít  obfeived  ín  the 
vitreouí,  and  aqueous  5  for  a  deferí p tion  imperial  army,  ín  1556- 
of  which,  fee  the  arricies  Eye^  Crys-  It  is  thought  to  have  been  a  compound 
TAttÍEíE,  Éfir,  fe  ver,  partaklng  of  the  nature  both  of  the 
Kuwour  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  peculiar  bilious  and  hofpital  fovera;  See  the  ar- 
tera per  of  a  perfony  ariñng  from  the  con-  ticle  Biuous  and  Hospital-Fever, 
ftítütíón  and  preval  en  ce  oí  this  or  that  HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  bounded  by  the 
humour.  See  the  articles  Constitu-  Carpathian  mountains^  ivhich  divide  it 
tion  and  Temperamento  .  froiD  Poland,  on  the  nortb  5  byTranhl- 
We  frequently  impute  to  an  unlucky  or  vania  and  Walachia  on  the  ea(t ;  by  the 
ciofs  accident,  fays  the  xAbhe  du  E«s,  river  Drave>  which  feparates  it  from 
thofe  chagrines  whofe  orígín  is  entirely  in  Sclavonia,  on  the  foutb  $  and  by  Auítría 
the  i  n  tempera  tu  re  of  onr  humour  s,  or  and  Mora  vía  on  the  weft.  It  is  one: 
in  fomé  difpotition  of  the  air,  which  op-  eontínued  pJain  of  300  miles  long-?  and 
prefíes  our  machine,  is  íituated  between  16o  and  23°  of  eaft 
Humour,  in  dramatic  poetry>  ts  efreemed  long.  and  between  45o  and  49*  of  nortb 
a  fubordínate  fpecies  of  what  is  more  lat.  Ic  is  now  fubjtíl  to  the  c-mprefs 
ufually  called  manners.  See  Manners,  queen. 

Every  pafiion  wears  two  different  faces  5  Hunga R Y  wateRj  a'diftilled  water?  fo 

©ne  ferious  and  iblemn,  fit  only  for  tra-  denominaied  from  a  qneen  of  Hungary^ 

gedy  -y  and  the  other  merry  and  ridicu-  for  whofe  níe  it  was  firft  prepaied, 

lousj  calied  humour,    and  proper   for  Quincy  gives  thefohowbg  direc~lions  for 

coinedy»  The enghíb  poets  have  excelled  making  it,    Take   of  freíh  gaLhercd 

thofe  of  a  11  other  nations  in  this  paiticu-  ílowers  of  rofemary,  two  pounds  j  reíli- 

lar :  and,  indeedj  ours  is  the  only  Jan-  fied  fpirits  of  wine,  two  quarts  ;  puc 

gmgt  that  has  a  ñame  for  it,  íhem  together,  an4  diílÜ  th&m  immedi- 

^0  be  alwa^s  witty  only  becomei  a  few  ately  ih  bahire» 
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Oi%  take  of  frefhtops  of  rofemarv,  one 
pound  and  a  half  ^  proof  fpirit,  eme 
gallón  ;  and  diftü  in  balneo  tí  II  five  pinta 
areobtaíned, 
B^UNGER,  an  uneafy  fenfátton,,  wblcíi, 
create&  an  apperite  or  defire  of  íbod,  See. 
the  article  FüGD. 

jiütnger  is  by  fome  attríbuted  to  a  íharp 
ñcrímonioiis  humour,  which  vellicates 
tbe  coats  of  the  ftomach  5  others»  who 
den  y  the  exiítenee  of  any  íucli  liquor, 
atribute  it  to  the  atmíion  or  fubbíng  of 
the  coats  of  the  ftomach  ;  and  others, 
agaín,  account  for  it  froiri  the  acidity 
of  the  bfood, 

HDNGERFGRD,  a  marker-town  of  Berk- 
íhíre,  iituated  on  the  river  Kennet,  34 
rrines  weft  of  Reading. 

among  farders,  an  ex- 
cdíive  defire "ín  horfes  to  car,  which 
fometitnes  proceeds  from  catching  cold, 
or  from  travelling  Jong  111  froít  and  fnow, 
©v  through  barren  places. 
.  For  the  cure,  give  hi'ai  great  íliccs  of 
bread,  toafted  and  íieeped  in  íack,  to  com- 
fort his  ftomach  ;  or  give  him  wheat- 
floiir  irt  wine  or  milk,  a  quart  at  a  time. 
JBut  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  feed 
jbim  moderately  feveral  times  a  day  with 
good  bean -bread  wetí  baked,  or  with 
oats  well  dríed  and  fifted. 

HUNNINGHEJJf,  a  town  of  Germany,  ín 
the  landgraviate  of  Alface,  fituated  on  the 
Kbincj  three  miles  noríh  of  Baúl  ¡  eaít 
ionff.  70  35^  north  lat.  47  o  37'. 

HüNNOBY,  a- market-town  ín  the  eaft 
Tiding  of  Yojkíhire,  fituated  thirty-  four 
miles  rtorthrcaft  of  York. 

HUNTER,  a  ñame  given  to  a  hunting- 
horfe.    See  the  anide  HOKSE* 

HUNTING.  the  exercife  or  diverfion  of 
purfuing  fou  r-  f o  ote  d  beaílsofgame,  See 
the  artille  GaME, 

Four-footed  beafts  are  hunted  ín  the 
fields,  woodsj  and  thickets,  and  that 
both  with  guns  and  grey-bounds. 
Birds,  on  the  eontrary,  are  either  íliot  In 
ihe  air,  or  taken  with  netsand  other  de-* 
viecs,  which  exercife  is  called  fowling  3 
or  tbey  are  pnríbed  and  taken  by  birds  of 
prey,  which  is  called  hawking*  See  the 
artides  Fowling  and  Hawkíng. 
The  purfuing  of  four-footed  bea  fts,  as 
badgers,  deer,  does,  roebucks,  fexes, 
hares,  &c.  properly  termed  hunti ng,  is 
a  noble  exercife,  ferving  not  only  to  rer 
créate  tbe  mínd,  but  to  ítrengthen  tbe 
Jiinbs,  wbet  the  íromaeh,  and  ebear  up 
the  fpirits,  Kowever,  al  1  íbrts  of  weatber 
are  not  proper  for  hunting  j  higb  winds 


.  and  rain  belng  great  obííacles  to  íf,  [a 
tbe  fyúvg  féafon,  this  divej  [ion  liioüldbc 
taken  in  the  night-time  with  ñus ;  ]n 
the  fu  mmer,  the  mornín^  is  dic  mk 
proper  time  for  it  ■  and  in  the^winfer,  [{ 
íhould  only  be  folfovt-ed  from  n  irte  in  the 
morníng  tíll  two  in  tbe  afiernoan,  The 
generad  rule  is,  that  yon  place  yourfelf 
under  the  wínd,  where  you  defign  to  iikil 
for  gamé, 

Huí  tíng  ¡s  praclíftd  in  a  dífferent  mu* 
ner,  and  with  díffertmt  apparattis,  ac. 
cording  to  the  natuie  of  the  hetíh  wlíicj] 
are  hunted,  a  dcfcriptio/i  of  whom  may 
be  fonñd  under  tbeir  re fp e £11  ve. ar tictes, 
With  regard  to  the  feafoiiÉj  that  for 
han  and  buck-hvmting  bc-gíns  afortníght 
after  mídfummer,  and  bÉls  ttU.Iioly-róa^- 
day  j  that  for  the  hiud  and  doe3  begins 
on  holy-rood-riay,  and  ialls  ti  Si  caiid'e* 
mas  1  that  for  fox-hunting  begins  &t 
chnítmas,  at)d  holds  till  lady^ayi 
that  for  roc-hunting  begms  at  micháel, 
mas,  and  ends  at  chriflm^s  5  haroíivm- 
ing  commenecs  at  mjchaejmas,  and  laílj 
till  the  end  of  February  ;  anel  where  Eh? 
wolf  and  boar  are  htmtedj  the  íeaCbn  for 
each  begins  at  chriírmn?,  the  hrit  ending 
at  hdy-day,  and  the  latter  at  tbe  piirifii 
catión* 

When  tbe  fportfmen  ha  ve  provlded  them* 
fe  Ivés  with  netSj  ipeárs,  and  a  huiíiing* 
horn,  to  cali  the  dogs  together  5. and  Y\kt* 
wtfc  with  inlirumems  for  diggíng  ¡he 
ground,  the  fotlowing  direclíons  wíll  te 
of  ítfe  to  them  ín  the  purluit  cach  fort 
of  gamen 

Badger-HvtiTiNG.  In  doing  tlus,  yon 
nSnift  feek  the  earths  and  burrows  whtit 
he  lies,  and  in  a  clear  mooníliine-night 
go  and  ftop  all  the  burrows,  except  ene 
or  twoj  and  therein  place  fome  fadt^ 
frftened  with  drawing  íh  ir^gs,  which  imajf 
ílrut  him  in  as  foon  as  be  íirsineth  tbe 
bag*  Some  nfe  no  morerhan  to  ka 
boop  in  tbe  niouth  of  the  fack,  aml  Ib 
put  it  into  tbe  hote  ;  and  as  foon  as  ttií 
badger  is  in  the  fack  and  ítrainelh  ir,  the 
fack  ílíppetb  .off  the  boop  and  follóos 
him  into  tbe  eartb,  fo  he  lies  tmnbliíig 
therein  til]  he  is  taken.  Thefe  facks  oí 
bags  being  tbns  fet,  caft  ofF  the  houmsíj 
beating  about  all  the  woods,  conptcc?, 
hedgds  and  tufts,  round  about,  for  tiie 
eompafs  of  a  mí  le  or  two,  and  w|aí 
badgers  are  abroad,  helnv  alarmed  by 
the  houndSj  wíll  foon  betake  tbemfelvesto 
tbeir  burrows  $  and  obferve  that  he  v¿jo 
is  placed  to  watch  the  facks,  mnítibtiá 
cióle  wid  upon  a  ckar  wínd  ¡  oíSier- 
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Vífife  the  badger  will  ti  i  feo  ver  hím,  and 
v/UI  immediateiy  liy  fome  other  way  imo 
his  burrow*  But  if  the  hounds  cari  en- 
cpuñteí  hím  befare  lie  can  .  take  bis 
ftncluary,  he  *vilt  thun-  ftand  at  a  bay 
lífce  a  toar,  and  make  good  fport,  grie- 
vioufly  bíling  and  clawing  the  dog?,  for 
the  naafitjer  of  their  figh,tíng  is  Jyfjig  on 
their  backs,  ufing  both  teeth  and  nails  ; 
and  by  blOwing  iip  their  fkíns  défend 
them  Fd  ves  agatnft  a!l  bit  es  of  tUe  do^ 
and  blows  oí  the  meta  u pon  iheir  noíés 
Ss  aforefaid.  And  for  the  bsrter  pre- 
jkvation  of  yotir  dogs,  it  is  good  to  put 
bmad  eolia»  abour  iheir  necks  made  of 
grey  íkíns, 

\Vhen  the  badger  perecí  ves  the  terriers 
to  begin  to  yearn  him  in  bis  burrow, 
be  wiil  ftop  the  hole  betwixt  him  and 
¡he  hiriera,  and  if  they  ítill  continué 
baymg,  be  will  remo  ve  hís  couch  ínto 
?.n  other  chamber,  or  part  of  the  burrow, 
ar.d  Fo  from  one  to  an  other,  barricad  - 
iirg  the  way  before  tbcm,  as  they  re- 
treátj  un  til  they  can  go  no  further,  IF 
you  intend  to  dig  the  badger  ont  of  bis 
burro w,  yon  muft  be  provided  wjih  the 
fume  tools  as  for  digging  ont  a  Fox  \  and 
belídes,  yon  fhould  have  a  pailof  water 
to  reffefh  tbe  terriers,  when  they  come 
outof  the  earth  totake  breath  and  cooí 
them  fe]  ves  .  It  will  alfo  be  ne  ceñar  y  to 
put  colEars  of  bells  sbout  the  necks  of 
your  terriers,  whtch  making  a  noife  may 
.mifc  the  badger  to  bolt  ont,  The  tools 
ufed  for  digging  out  of  the  badger  be- 
ing  troubleíoíiie  to  be  carried  on  menTs 
kcks,  may  be  brought  in  a  qart,  In 
disfging,  y oit  rrmít  confider  the  fituation 
of  the  ground,  by  which  yon  may  judge, 
whfcre  the  chief  angles  are  ;  for  el  fe,  in.- 
tíead  of  advanctng  the  works,  yon  will 
hinder  it,  In  this  orderyou  may  beíiege 
them  in  their  íiolds,  or  caftles,  and  may 
break  their  platforms,  parapets,  cafe- 
ínatcs,  and  work  to  them  with  mines  and 
eountermines,  until  you  have  overeóme 
them. 

Havíng  taken  a  Iive  and  lufty  badger, 
if  you  would  make  fport,  carry  hím 
home  in  a  Fack,  and  tmn  hím  out  in 
your  court-yard,  or  fome  other  ínclofed 
place,  and  there  let  him  be  hunted  and 
v'orned  to  death  by  your  hounds* 
There  are  the  folíowíng  piofits  and  ad- 
vantages  which  acrue  by  killíng  this 
anima!,  Their  flefh,  bJood,  and  greafe, 
íb o'  they  are  not  good  food>  yet  are  very 
ufefkd  For  phyFicIans  and  apothecaries 
for  bilsj  ointments,  falves,  and  powders 
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for  mortnefs  of  t^eath^  the  cough  of  the 
Jungí,  íor  tbe  íkme,  fpraíned  íínews 
colt^acbes,  gfe  and  the  íkín  bein^  w¿¡\ 
dreffüd,  h  very  warm  and  good  for  anti- 
ent  people,  who  are  troubled  with  para^ 
lytic  diílempers. 
Bí/^-Hunttno.    Here  the  fame  hounds 
and  methods  are  ufed,  as  in  runníng  the 
ítag  ¡  and,  i^deed,  he  that  can  hunt  a  hart 
or  ftag  well,  will  not  hunt  a  buck  lll 
In  orderto  fsdiítate  the  chace,  tbe  game- 
kéeper  commonly  feíecls  a  fat  bucle  out 
of  the  berd,  whicli  he  íhoots  in  order  to 
tnaim  him,  and  üien  be  ís  run  down  by 
the  hounds. 

As  to  the  method  of  hnntiñg  tbe  buck : 
fhe  company  general ly  go  out  very  early 
for  tbe  benefit  of  the  morning,  fome- 
times  they  have  a  deer  ready  Icdged,  íf 
not,  the  coverts  are  drawn  till  one  h 
rouz'd  \  or  Fome tF mes  in  a  parle  a  deer  h 
pi tened  upon,  and  forcé d  from  the  herd, 
then  more  hotinds  are  laid  on  to  i  un  the 
chaces  íf  you  come  to  be  at  a  fallir,  the 
oíd  ítaunch  hounds  are  oniy  to  be  relied 
npon  tíjl  you  recover  him  agatn  :  ¡f  1^ 
be  ftinkaud  the  hounds  ihntft  him  up, 
it  ís  calied  an  imprime,  and  the  company 
aü  found  a  recheat ;  when  he  is  run 
down,  every  one  Mrive?  to  get  in  to  pre- 
ven t  hís  faeing  torn  by  the  hounds, 
fjJIow-deer  íeldom  or  never  ftanding  at 
bay. 

He  that  fírít  gets  in,  cries  hoo-up,  te* 
gives  notice  that  he  is  down  and  bíows  a 
death,  When  the  company  are  aJl  come 
in  tbey  paunch  him'  and  reward  the 
hounds  í  and  genera lly  the  chief  perfon. 
of  qnalsiy  amongít  them  takes  fayr  that 
is,  cuts  his  belly  open,  to  fee  how  fat 
he  Ís,  When  this  is  done,  every  one  fias 
a  chop  at  his  neckj  and  the  head  being. 
cut  off  ís  fliewed  to  the  hounds  to  en- 
courage  them  to  run  oníy  at  male  deer, 
which  they  Fee  by  the  hornss  and  to  teach 
them  to  bite  only  at  the  head  then  the 
company  aíl  ítanding  in  a  ring,  one 
bíows  a  fingí?  death,  which  being  done 
all  blow  a.  doubíe  recheat,  and  Fo  con- 
clnde  the  chace  with  a  general  haJIoo  of 
hoo-np,  and  depart  the  field  to  their 
feveral  home^  or  to  the  pJace  of  meet- 
ing  \  and  the  hnnfíVnan,  or  fome  other, 
hath  the  deer  caÉt  acrofs  the  buftocks  of 
bis  horíe,  and  i  o  carries  him  homer 
f^vHuWTílíG  makes  a  very  pleaFanfc 
ex  ere  i  fe,  and  is  either  abo  ve  or  below 
ground, 

I*  Aboveground,    To  hnnt  a  fox  with 
hounds,  you  tnnll  draw  about  groves, 
io  D  ihicketSa 
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th  i  ckets ,  a  nd  bu  íhes  n  ea  r  vil  1  a  g  e  s .  W  h  en 
y  olí  iind  one,  ít  wijl  be  neteííary.to  ítop 
up  his  earth  the  night  before  you  dellgn 
to  hüntj  and  that  about  midnight,  at 
whkh  lime  he  k  gone  oot  to  prey  :  this 
iTtay  be  done»  by  Jayíng  two  white  itirks 
acrofs  in  his  way,  which  he  wíll  imagine 
to  be  Jome  gin  01"  trap  laid  for  him;  or^ 
el  fe,  they  may  be  ftoopéd  up  wúh  black-! 
thoms  and  eanh  mijced  togetíie¿- 
At  fii-fr,  only  caft  off  your  fure  finders, 
and  as  the  drag  mtnd??  add  more  a?  yon 
daré  iruft  them*  The  hound  nrft  caíl  oñF 
fhould  be  oíd  and  ft:uinch3  and  whtn 
yon  tiear  i'ucb  a  hound  cail  on  merríly, 
yon  may  caft  ofF  Tome  others  to  him  j 
and  when  they  nin  ir  on  the  fu II  cry,  caít 
oflf  the  ft  íi :  thus  yon  malí  complete  your 
paílime.  The  words  of  comfort  are 
(he  Jame  which  are  uied  in  other  chaces. 
The  hountis  íhould  be  leftto  kdi  the  fox 
ihemfeb'e?,  and  to  worry  .and  tear  him  as 
as  m.nch  as  they  pleaíé ;.  lome  hounds 
wíll  ¿a't  him  whh  eagernefs. 
Whtn  he  is  dead,  hang  him  at  the  end 
oí  a  pike-ftafrj  and  baUoo  in  alj  your 
Iióoiids  to  bny  him  5  but  reward  them 
wíth  noihing  beiongirig  to  the  fox,  for  it 
is  no!  gpócf,  neiiher  will  the  hounds  in 
cornmpn  ear  it. 

Under  groünd-  If  in  cafe  a  fox  does 
fo  far  efcape  as  to  eaxth,  countrymen 
ipiiít  be  gor  h>2  ibei:>.MCh.fhoyeJs»  fpades. 
snaitock*,  |>.ck.i>:^>;-  £v._.to  dí^  bien  oi.it, 
jkf  ib» y  thi¡:k  i':?,;i  -¡-!!V  not  ;too  great, 
They  inakt;  Liieirn/^--'.^  ñear  as  thtry 
can  in  gi-iHiuiJ  .i%:L.  is"  LiaFd  to  dfr,  as  in 


■cuy,  iiuíjy  EL^pupi* 

3 y  but  .  uj&vbobr.i  '• 
jong  way  :  m  beír 
coudr!   :  Sé.nvttinjc 


■ ¡  1  s  i- .  j  cpTn rnt.-n  - 
■  ít.iI  rfraí;.  is  ffr\¡igbí  a 
ir*;_.  y.ó.ú  come  .ut¿  tlieir 
a  ''cVaftih'  they..  take- 
;.  j olíl  buj  ruvv^wlycb 
charnberSj  hjoles,  .imd 


ha  ib  a  yarieS:; 
angle^  ¡í  ' 

jMow  t§  fací  lira  te'.t  bis  wájr  of  huntinji  /  he 
fox  :  t)ie,;,liuntfmtin  moít  be  pj;oy;Med 
with  one .or  two  tet^tois  to  ¡  n.t-into  %ihe 
e.irtb  sf toril ¿m,  that  is  to  b'x  him  into  an 
an^Ie  i'Tor  the  eaith  cften  conilfts  of  ma- 
ny  an^íes  :  ihe  t|íé  of  the  terrier  is  to 
Icrjow  jwbeie  he  lies,  for  as  foon  as  he 
íiijtfs  him  he  continúes  baying  or  barking, 
'  fo  ■  ti  1 ,1 1  '-v !  1  i  c  h  w  a  y  t  h  e  n  oj  fe  i  s  b  e  a  rd  t  b  at 
a  y  1 1  ■  ¿  t  o  hítp .  Yo  u  r  t  e  rr í  e  r  s  m  ti  ft  b  e 
¿aj£n)íbed  wilti  he  lis  bnng  in  colla  rsT.  to 
ivi^ke  the  fox  holt  ihe  fooncr  $  be  fu!  es  the 
roílars        be  íome  finall  defenec  to  the 

The  ¡iiUfumcnts  to  dig  wíthal  gre  fi&t&f* 


a  fhacp  pointed  fpadé,  which  fervea  td 
büe^in  the  trencií,  ^het^e  the  gioimd  is 
bar^deft,  a  n d  h roa d e r/t fifc  1  ¿ ■  •  v?j  1 1  ¿0t- 
w  e !  I  en  ter  j  the  roí  m  á  .  h  o)  1  o we  [i  fpá  de 
which  is  ufeful  to  dig,  among  joota 
havtng  very  lliarp  eüge^1  the  broad fla¡ 
fpad e  to  dig  witba!,  wb en tlíe  trench  tías 

.  been  pretty  well  openedj  and  the  ground 
foítcrr  5  mattocks  and  pickaxes  to  dig  ifl 
.  bard  groondj  wherc  a  jpade  wi]|  do  but 
little  itrvice  ¡  the  coal-rake  to  ck  a  rife  the 
b ole,* and  to  keen  it  ívpm  ftoppiiíg 
clampí:,  whti  ewkh  ytm  may  take  eitbeí 
fox  or  badger  out  alafre  ro  ttínkt  fport 
with  afterwards,  And  it  wouíd  be  ytíy 
convenient  to  have  a  pa?í  oí  waitr  to 
ref re  ib  y  our  lerr  iers  w  i  t  h ;  afte  1  thty  atí 
come  our  of  the  eaith  to  tske  bieath. 
After  this  manntr  vuu  may  btliege  a 
■  fox*  &c.  in  tbetr  ftron^eft  holes^atid 
caftlfts,  and  may  hreak  theír  cafeniaie^ 
plaiformsj  parapetSj  and  work  to  them 
with  mtniiS  and  countermin<  s  till  voj 
ha  ve  olnaíned  what  you  de  íiied*  'But  fer 
tíi e  managm¿  thefe  do^,  fee  Terrier. 

/Íííí-í-Htjntjng.  Ass  of  all  chaces,  ifc 
haré  makts  the  greatclt  ¡>^[iime  }  fo  it 
givefl  no  lm  di  pleaiure,  to  fee  the  craít 
of  this  fmall  animal  for  her  feíf-prefer* 
vation.  If  it  he  rafny,  tbe  haré  uJualJ^ 
takes  to  the  high-ways  ;  and  if  í|>e  come 
to  the  fíete  of  a  young^  grove,  or  fprtu^  I 
ílie  íeldoiri  enters,  büt  íquats  dowrj  lili 
the  hounds  have  over  fljot  her^  and  tl^ 
íhe  will  retum  the  very  way  flie  cmtt 
for  fear  of  tbe  wet  and  dew  that  haji^ 
en  the  hougbs.  In  this  cafe,  the  hu mi- 
man otíght  to  lia  y  sn  hundred  paces  hi- 
fore  he  comes  t o  the  wood-fide,  by  vvhiA 
means  he  w¡]3.  perceive  whetber  rt- 
turns  a^  níoi  &¡a  id  ¿  which  if  me  do,  he  iuuft 
ha J loo  in  his  honnds,  and  cali  thembsrti, 
and  that  prckntly,  that  the  honnds  maj 
not  think  ít  the  connter  flie  carne  fidl, 
Tbe  titxt  thing  that  ís  to  he  obferved, íi 
the  place  wheie  the  haré  Gts,  and  upOD 
what  wind  íhe  makes  her  for¿n.  tríibcr 

$  upon  the  north  or  fouth  wind  \  Ihe  wÜI 
not  wiljingly  t  ttn  into  the  wind,  bul  un 

(  upon  a-íide3  or  down  the  wind  ;  hut e 
ílie  form  ¡n  the  water,  it  is  a  %n  ílieá 
foul  and  meafted:  if  yon  hunt  fuch  í 
onc,  have  a  fpecíal  regard  all  the  day  10 
tbe  brook-fides,  tor  there,  and  m 
pía  (lies,  íhe  will  make  alJ  her  croífin^ 

.  douhbngs,  c=?r. 

.    Some  bares  have  been  fo  crafty,  that  í 
foon  as  they  have  heard  the  füund  ofi 
jV^horn,  thty  wouíd  inftantly  íiartoutof 
^St'heir  formj  tho'  ít  was  atthe  diftancH 
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Li.  quarter  of  a  miie,  and  gn  and  ÍVirn  ín 
fríftíe  pool,  and  reit  upon  fome  rufli  bed 
in  the  midlt  of  ir  i  and  would  not  ítir 
from  t henee  tilJ  they  have  heard  the  horn 
again,  atid  then  tiave  Itlited  Out  agaín, 
fvvimmmg  to  !and,  and  ha  ve  ítood  up 
befo  re  the  bounds  fui  ir  honrs  befo  re 
they  con  Id  kili  them,  f^imming  and 
ufmg  al)  íubtilties  and  croftings  in  tbe 
water»  Na  y,  fucb  is  tbe  natural  craft 
and  lubtiltv  of  a  bare,  that  fo  metí  mes, 
after  fhe  tías  been  hunted  three  honrs, 
jhe  will  ftárt  a  fiefh  bare,  and  fquat  ¡ti 
the  fama  form«  Otbers  having  been 
lumted  a  confiderable  time,  wili  créep 
tinder  the  door  of  a  fheep  coa t,  and  thei  e 
híde  them  fel  ves  among  the  fii-ep  ¡  0r 
wfoen  tliey  have  been  hard  hunted,  will 
run  m  among  a  ftock  of  fheep,  and  will 
by  no  means  be  gotren  out  from  among 
íhem,  til I  the  bounds  are  coupled  up  and 
the  íheep  driven  into  their  pens.  Same 
of  ihem  (and  that  ítems  fomewhat 
íhange)  wiU  take  tbe  ground  Jike  a 
coney,  and  that  ís  called,  ¿átfg»  //t 
<vaulty  Some  bares  will  go  up  one  fide 
of  the  hedge,  and  come  down  the  othei 
the  Élicknels  of  tbe  hedge  being  íhe  only 
diftance  between  the  courfes.  A  bare 
rfrat  has  been  forely  hunted,  has  got 
upon  a  qukkfet  bed  ge,  and  ran  a  good 
way  upon  the  top  thereof,  and  then  leapt 
ofF ■  upan  tbe  ground»  And  they  will 
frEquent! y  betake  them  fel  ves  to  furs- 
bpiés;;ahd  will  leap  from  one  to  the 
oiher,  whereby  tbe  bounds  are  frequent- 
ly  in  défaulr.  ■ 

Having  fóurid  where  a  bare  hatb  relie  ved 
in  fome  pallur'e  or  corn  fields,  yon  muft 
th  en  coníider  tbe  fea  fon  of  the  year,  and 
what  weather"  it  is  ;  for  íf  ít  be  in  ¿he 
fpring*time  or  fummer,  a  bare  will  not 
then  jet  in  buíhes,  beca  ufe  they  are  fíe- 
nuently  mfefted  whh  pilmires^  íniike?, 
and  adders  5  but  will  fet  in  cornfieMs, 
and  open  places.  In  tbe  winter-tíme^ 
lliey  íet  near  towns  and  villages,  tn  tufos 
of  ihoms  and  bt  ambles,  eípecíally  when 
the  wind  is  northerly  or  foutberly,  Ac- 
cording  to  tbe  fea  fon  nnd  nafure  of  tbe 
place  where  [he  bare  is  aecuEtomed  to  h>? 
there  beat  with  yonr  hound?,  and  ftart 
ben  which  ís  mu'th  -bí-ttér  fport  than 
tr&yling  cf  ber  from  hér  jebef  to  her 
form. 

After  tbe  haré  has  been  ftarted,  and  ís 
on  foot,  thén  ftep  ín  wbere  you  faw  her 
oafí,  and  bal  loo  in  yonr  bounds,  until 
they  bave  ab  uodeitalten  it,  and  go  on 
with  it  in  Fulí  cry;  Uien  recheat  to  ibem 


with 
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yonr  horn,  following  fair  aríá 
foftly  at  firll,  makíng  nut  too  müch  ñOifer 
eirher  with  horn  or  voice ;  for  at  ihe 
iirft,  bounds  are  apt  to  overflioot  the 
chace  through  too  much  beat*  But  when 
they  ha  ve  run  the  (pace  of  an  boor,  ai]d 
yon  fee  the  honnds  are  well  in  with  it, 
and  ítick  well  upon  if,  fben  you  rija  y 
come  in  ncarer  with  the  bounds,  Détaüfe 
by  that  time  their  hcat  will  be  cooled, 
"  and  ihey  wdl  lumt  more  foberly.  But, 
above  all  thíng^  mark  the  fíríl  ddiibling, 
whicb  muít  be  vour  dueclion  for  the 
whole  day  -y  for  all  the  dóublings  That 
ílie  íhsll  malte  añerw^rds  wííl  be  líke 
the  former,  -  ndaccording  to  tht  policies 
that  yoti  fliall  Jee  her  ufe,  and  the  place 
whese  you  hnnt,  you  muíl  make  yoiTF 
compaíTes  great  or  ii't[e,  lor>g  or  íliorr, 
to  belp  lite  defaults,  alwnys  íéekíng  tbe 
moílhft  and  móíí  ro  en m odióos  places  for 
the  bounds  to  fcent  in, 
To  con  elude  j  tbofe  who  delíght  ín  hunt- 
ing  the  bare,  muft  rife  eaíly,  IcEt  rhey  be 
deprived  of  [lie  leent  of  hur  foot-fteps, 
líart  or  Stag-K  unting.  Gefner,  fpea  k  i  n  g 
of  bart-hunting,  í  bferves,  that  this  wEld, 
deceirful,  and  íubtile  bt¡aít  frequentJy  de 
ceíves  its  hunter,  by  windings  and  turn- 
íngs«  Wherefore,  the  prudent  hunter 
mull  train  bis  do^s  with  worris  of  arr, 
that  he  may  he  ablé  to  íet  theiü  on,  and 
take  them  oíF  again  at  pleafure. 
FlrJt  rf  allj  he  íbotild  encompafs  the 
beaít  in  her  own  layer,  and  fo  unharbour 
ber  ín  the  view  of  tbe  dogs^  that  fo  they 
may  never  lofe  her  flot  ot  fooiii  g* 
Neithfr  myft  be  Iet  upon  cvery  one,  eithcr 
of  the  herd,  or  thoie  that  svander  íblita- 
tary  alone,  ora  little  one,  but  paitly  by 
íight,  and  partly  by  their  íoormg  and 
fumets,  make  a  judgment  of  the  game^ 
and  abo  obferve  tbe  iru'genefs  of  bis  Jayer- 
The  btmtiinan,  having  made  tbe  le  d  if- 
coveries  in  order  to  the  chace,  takes  ofif 
the  couplings  of  the  dogs,  and  lome  on 
horíeback,  the  otheis  on  foot,  füHowthe 
cry,  with  the  greatfft  art,  obíervarion, 
and  fpeed,  remembtring  and  interceptíng 
biin  in  bis  fubrile  turnings  and  head¡ngs  ¿ 
with  afl  apjlity  Itaping  hedges^  gaies, 
pales^  ditches:  neiiher  f¿aring  thoins, 
down  hüls  ñor  woods,  but  mounting 
freílf  horle,  if  tbe  firíl  tire f  fbílow  tile 
largcít  head  of  the  whole  heid,  which 
mull  he  fingled  out  of  the  chace; 
the  dogs  perceíving,  muft  f oliow  5  not 
fodowing  any  other,  The  dogs  a¿e  aní- 
mate d  to  the  fport  by  tbe  winding  of 
liorna  and  thtí  voices  of  the  huntímen  t 
10  D  %  3ut 
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But  fbmctimes  tbe  crafty  beaft  fends 
forth  his  bule  frjuire  to  he  iWificed  lt> 
the  dogs  and  hunters,  inftead  of  him- 
íe!fj  lyirfg  clofe  tbe  mean  time,    In  this 
cafe,  the  huntfman  muít  fbund  a  rctreat, 
bseak  off  ihe  dogs,  and  take  ibero  in, 
that  is,  leam  them  again,  un  til  they  be 
brought  to  the  fairer  game  ¡  whrcb  i'if- 
eth  with  fear,  yet  flEtl  ftrivéih  by  fltght, 
un  di  he  he  wearied  and  bre<tthleis-  The 
nobles  cali  tbe  be  a  lt  a  wife  hai  t,  who,  to 
avoid  all  bis  enemíes,  mnneth  i  n  £o  the 
greateft  herds,  and  ib  b rings  a  dond  of 
error  on  the  dogs,  to  obftru-ft  tbeir  íarther 
purí'uit ;  fometimes  a  lío  beatmg  Tome  of 
?he  herd  ínto  bis  footings,  that  ío  he  may 
íhe  more  t  a  fi  (y  efca  p  e,  b y  a  i  n  p  fmg  i  h  e 
dogs*    Aftcrwards  he  betakes  himfelf 
to  his  heeb  again,  ftill  rtmníng  with 
íhe  wind,  not  only  íor  the  ftke  of  re- 
irefhment,  but  alio  becauTe  by  that  means 
he  can  the  more  enfily  hear  the  volee  of 
hís  purfíierSi  whetber  they  be  far  from 
him,  or  aéar  ío  bina.    Bnt  at  latir  bemg 
agáio  dtfcovered  by  the  bumers  and  faga- 
cions  fcept  of  tbe  dogs,  he  Úm  into  the 
herds  oí  cattlej  as  cows,  íheep,  SV,  leap- 
íng  on  a  cow  o-  ox,  íayi&g  the  íoie  paits 
of  bis  body  thereon,  Éhat  Ib  lotiching  the 
eartjh  only  with  his  hinder  fcet,  be  may 
3eave  a  very  fmall  or  no  ícent  at  all  be- 
hind,  íor  the  hounds  to  diíeern,  But 
theivüíuahnanner  LsjWhenthey  fee  them- 
lt  Ivés  bajrd  befet,  and  cvery  way  inter- 
cepsedj  to  malee  Forcé  at  tbeir  enera  y  with 
the  ir  botns,  who  ñvft.  comes  upan  him, 
uníefs  they  be  preventmg  by  fpear  or 
fword.  When  the  beaft  isiiain,  the  huntf- 
fD.an  wiili  his  horn  wjndeth  the  f a  ti  of  the 
beaft,  and  then  the  wbole  company  comes 
íip,  blowing  tbeir  horns  in  triumph  íor 
fuch  a  conqweft  j  among  whom,  the  fkiN 
iulleñ  opens  tbe  beaft,  rewardsthe  hounds 
with  what  properly  belongs  to  (hem3  far 
ibeír  fnture  encoui  agemtm  i  for  which 
piupofe  the  htmtfmen  cilp  bread  in  the 
ikin  and  blood  oí  the  beafr,  to  give  to  the 
honnds. 

It  h  very  dangerous  to  go  in  to  a  hart  at 
bsy,  of  which  tbere  two  íorts3  otie  on 
land  and  the  otberin  water»  Now  if  the 
harr  be  in  a  deep  water ^  where  you.  can- 
not  well  coiné  at  him,  then  con  pie  up 
your  dogs  5  f  orfhonld  they  continué  Jong 
in  the  water j  it  would  endanger  tbeir  íür- 
bating  or  fonnderlng,  In  this  cafe,  get 
a.boat,  and  fwim  to  him,  wlth  dagger 
drawn?  or  elfe  withrope  that  has  a  noofe, 
and  ihrow  It  over  his  homs  ]  for  if  ihe 
.  ifvattr  be  fe  deep  ihat  the  hartí'wims,  there 
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is  no  danger  in  approachinghím  $  oifier- 
wiie  yon  muft  bé  ver  y  cantious. 
As  to  a  land-bay,  if  a  hart  be  burníflied 
then  you  mnft  confider  the  place  ¡  for  if 
it  be  in  a  plain  and  ope:a  place,  vvhfcre 
there  is  no  wood  ñor  covert,  ¡t  is  datigtr- 
ous  and  dirlkult  to  come  in  to  bim  ^  but 
if  he  be  on  a  hedge-fide,  or  in  ^rhicket . 
then,  while  the  han  is  ítaring  011  Lhc 
ht>\uuís,  yon  may  come  fofily  and  covm, 
ly  bthínd  him,  and  cnt  his  throat.  If 
yon  miís  yenr  aím,  and  tbe  hart  lurn 
head  upon  you,  then  take  re  fu  ge  at  fomc 
tree  í  and  when  the  han  is  at  b^y>  coy  pie 
up  yotir  bounds  j  and  when  you  fee  die 
liart  turo  head  to  fly^  gallop  in  roundiy 
to  him,  and  k¡33  him  with your  Avord. 
Pwe&wns  ai  íhe  deaih  of  a  H  aut  qt  ■liucx, 
The .  firit  ceremony,  when  the  linntimatt 
comes  in  to  tbe  death  of  a  deer¡  is  to  cry, 
*waf£  bmtmkj  that  the  hounds  may  r>ot 
break  in  to  the  deer  5  which  being  done, 
the  next  is  the  ctitttng  his  throaij  and 
iherebloodíng  the  yonngeft  houndí,  üut 
they  may  tbe  better  love  a  deer,  and  leam 
to  leap  at  bis  throat :  then  the  inoit  hav- 
ing  been  bíown}  aíid  all  the  company 
come  i  ii,  ihe  beít  perfon,  who  hath  M 
taken  lay  befe  re,  is  to  take  up  the  knife 
that  tbe  keeper  or  hn ntfman  is  to  ]ay  £« 
ciofs  the  be]] y  of  the  deer,  fome lioli 
íñg  by  tbe  fore  legs,  and  the  keepei  ci 
htm  ti  man  drawing  down  the  ptzzle,  ttie 
períbn  who  takes  fay,  is  to  draw  the  <¿á±z 
of  the  knife  leifurely  along  the  middle  é 
the  be! ¡y j  beginning  near  thebrifket3  and 
drawing  a  little  upon  it,  enough  b  ík 
length  iind  depth  to  di  feo  ver  how  fat  lÜí 
deer  is;  then  he  that  is  to  bieak upilií 
deer,  firft  ílits  the  íkin  fiom  the  cütúng 
of  íhe  throat  dowinvardsí  making  Ú\t 
arbeiv  that  ío  the  ordure  may  not  hxú 
forth,  and  then  he  paunches  him,  rewaíd* 
ing  íhe  hounds  with  it. 
In  the  next  place,  he  is  to  prefent  tlii 
fame    períbn,  who   took  fay,  with  a 
drawn  'hangei-j  to  cut  cfT  the  head  of 
tbe  deer,    WhkU  being  done,  atid  lIií 
hounds  rewarded,  the  conditding  ce* 
remeny  i$s  if  it  be  a  ítag,  to  híow a 
tripple  mort  5  and  if  a  buck^  a  áoú\t 
one  y  and  then  all  who  have  horns,  b!cw 
a  recheat  in  conceit,  and  rmmediaie])1  a 
general  whoop,  whoop. 
Gtt£r  -  H  u  N  T 1 N  G  i  s  p  qrf o  r m  ed  wi  ili  dogf j 
anda  lío  vv,  i  1]  r..a  l  íp  rf  of  1  n  i  t  ru  ra  ents ,  a\  t- 
e á  o 1 1 e r :  í 'pea  1  s ¡ j, _  w i t h  which  when  itef 
ñnó  Ibera  fe j  ves  vvoonded,  1  hoy  make  to 
iarid,  and  üght  with  the  dogs,andtk 
m  bit  Furi  o  u  ti  y ,  a  s  i  í ;  "  \  h  ey  w  e  re  krM 
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that  coíd  water  would  annoy  their  green 
wotiiids, 

Thei  e  ís  indeed  craft  to  be  ufed  in  bunt- 
ing  them  5  but  they  may  he  catched  in 
mares  under  water,  and  by  river  lides  ; 
but  great  cale  múft  be  taken,  for  they 
bite  íbrely  and  venomouíly  ;  and  if  they 
happen  to  remain  long  in  che  fnare,  they 
will  not  fail  togetthemfelvesfree  by  their 
teeth. 

In  hunting  them*  one  man  muftbe  on 
ene  íide  of  the  river,  and  another  on  the 
other,  both  beating  the  banks  with  do¿s¡ 
and  the  beaft  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
water  longj  you  will  íbon  di  fe  o  ver  i  f  the  re 
be  an  otter  or  not  in  that  quarter  $  for  he 
jhuft  come  ontto  make  his  fpraínts,  and 
in  the  night  fome  times  to  feed  on  grafs 
and  herbs. 

If  any  of  the  hounds  fmds  ont  an  ottér, 
then  view  the  foft  grounds  and  moilt 
places,  to  find  out  which  way  he  bent 
his  heád  if  you  cannot  difeover  this  by 
the  marks,  you  may  part]y  perceive  ¡t 
by  the  fpraints  5  and  then  folio  w  the 
hounds,  and  lodge  him  as  a  hai  t  or  detr. 
But  if  you  do  not  find  him  quickly,  you 
may  imagine  he  is  gone  to  couch  lóine- 
where  farther  ofFfrom  the  river j  for  fome- 
times  they  will  go  to  feed  a  confide  rabie 
way  frora  the  place  of  their  reft,  choof- 
íng  rather  to  go  up  the  river  than  down  \U 
The  per  fon  s  that  go  a  hunting  otrtrs, 
muft  ca  rry  their  fpears,  to  watch  his  vent?, 
that  being  the  chief  advantagej  and  ií 
ihey  perceive  him  fwumming under  wa- 
ter, they  muft  endeavour  ta  íhike  him 
with  their  fpears,  ánd  if  they  roÜfj  muít 
puríüe  him  with  the  hounds,  which,  if 
they  be  good  and  perfecliy  emered,  wül 
go  chanting  and  trailing  along  by  the  ri- 
ver ñde,  and  wül  beat  every  root  of  a  tree, 
and  ofier-bed,  and  tufe  of  bull-ru flies  \ 
na  y,  they  will  fometimes  take  water,  and 
hait  the  beaft,  like  a  fpaniel,  by  which 
means  he  will  hardly  eícape. 
fe-éurí-HUNTiNG  is  perfonued  di  vera 
waysj  and  ver  y  eafily  in  the  woods* 
When  chafed,  they  ufuaüy  run  againft 
the  wind,  becaufe  the  coolneís  of  the  aít 
refreíhes  them  in  their  courfe  j  therefore 
the  huntfmen  place  their  dogs  with  the 
wind  ;  they  ufually,  when  hunted,  firft 
take  a  large  ring,  and  afterwards  hunt 
the  hounds.  They  are  alfo  often  takcn 
by  coiinterfeiting  their  voice,  which  a 
fkilful  huntfrnan  knows  how  to  do  by 
means  of  a  leaf  in  his  mouth.  When 
they  are  hunted,  they  turn  much  and 
often,  and  come  back  tipon  the  dogs 
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dire&íy  ;  and  when  they  can  no  longe? 
endure,  they  take  íbil,  as  the  hart  doe^p 
and  wili  hang  by  abough  ín  fuch  a  man- 
ner  j  that  nothing  of  them  iliaN  appear 
above  the  water  but  their  fu  o  u^  and  they 
wilt  íufFer  the  dogs  to  come  juít  uport 
them  befóte  they  will  ir  ir» 
The  venífon  of  a  roe~huck  is  never  ont  of 
feafoiij  being  never  fat3  and  therefore 
they  are  hunted  at  any  time \  only  thaE 
fome  favour  ought  to  he  íhown  fhe  doet 
whíle  ílie  ís  big  with  fawn,  and  after  - 
wards tilí  her  fawn  h  able  to  íhíft  for 
himfelfi  but  fome  roe -d oes  haue  been 
killed  with  íive  fawus  in  their  beilies. 
He  is  not  calledj  by  the  fküftd  ia  theart 
ofhunÚTig,  a  great  roe-buckj  but  a  íaír 
roe  buckj  the  herd  of  them  is  called  a 
bevy  í  and  if  he  hath  not  bevy  -greafe  up- 
on  hís  tai],  when  he  ií  broker)  up¡  he  h 
more  fitto  be  dog'smeat  than  man'smeat* 
The  hounds  muít  be  rew arded  with  the 
bowefs,  ¡he  blood,  and  feet  fiit  afunder» 
and  boiled  attogether:  ibis  is  more  pro- 
per  I  y  cailed  a  dofe,  than  a  reward, 
Hunting-  MATCH.  The  íirtt  thing  that 
h  to  be  confidered  by  one  who  defigns  to 
mitch  his  hone  for  his  o  wn  adva  ntag^  and 
híshorfe^  credit,  is  not  ec-  rlatier  hiinfelf 
with  the  opinión  of  his  horíé,  by  faney* 
íng  that  he  ís  a  fwiít,  when  he  is  but  a 
ílow  galloper  5  and  that  he  U  a  whole- 
runnin^-horfe  (that  is,  that  he  wiü  run 
four  oí  ¡les  without.a  fob  at  the  heíght  of 
his  ípecd)  when  he  is  not  able  to  run  two 
or  threéi  Very  proba  h!  y  fonie  gentle- 
men  ar¿  led  into  this  error,  by  thtir  be- 
ing miftaken  in  the  fpeed  of  their  hounds, 
who,  for  want  of  rry  íng  them  againfí 
other  dogs  that  hav¿  been  rtally  fleet^ 
ha  ve  íuppoíed  their  o  wn  tobe  ib,  when, 
in  reality,  they  are  but  of  a  mtddling 
fpeed:  and  becaufe  their  hoiíe,  when 
trained,  was  able  íófotlow  them  al!  dííy^ 
and  upon  any  hour,  to  command  them, 
u  pon  deep  as  well  as  light  earths,  have 
therefore  made  a  falfe  coucluíion,  that 
their  horfe  is  as  fwiít  as  the  beít  j  but 
upon  trial  againít  a  horfe  that  has  biéñ 
rightly  trained  after  hounds  that  were 
truly  íieetj  ha  ve  hought  their  expelí  enes 
perhaps  íull  dear.  Therefore  it  is  advi&~ 
able  for  a  11  lóvejs  of  buntíng  to  procure 
two  or  three  couple  of  tríécl  hotmds3  and 
once  ov  twíce  a  week  to  follcw  afrerthtm 
a  ttaiUrfcent,  and  when  he  is  able  to  rop 
thtm  on  all  forts  of  eanh,  and  to  endure 
heats  and  colds  íroutly,  then  he  may  btt- 
ter  rely  on  his  ípeed  and  tonghuefs. 
That  horfe  which  is  abk  to  peiform  a 
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haré- chace  of  five  or  íjx  miles  hrííkíy  and 
Cüimg'o'iily,  tiíl  bis  body  be  as  it  were 
batlied  ¡11  fweat  ;  and  then,  after  thé  Haré 
tías  be  en  killed,  ¡n  a  nípping  f, oity  morn 
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ing,  can  endure  to  (bnd  til!  the  iweat  be 
frozen  on  bis  ha ck,  ib  that  he  can  endure 
to  he  pierced  with  the  cold  as  well  as  tbe 
heatj  and  tben  even  in  that  t?xtrenuty  of 
coJdj  to  fide  anothet"  chale  as  tmíkly  and 
with  ás  tnuch  courage  as  he  did  the  for- 
mer¿  that  horfe  which"  can  thus  endure 
ht:\U  a'ncT-coWíf,  :s  m.oft  valued  by  íportf- 
jTien*  Therefore,  ín  order  to  make  a 
judgment  óf  the  gi>od  nefs  df  a  horfe,  oh- 
ferve  him  after  the  death  oF  the  fíi  haré, 
if  the  chace  has  been  any  thing  brifk;  if 
when  heis  cold,  he  fhrinks  up  his  body, 
and  draws  his  legs  up  tcge'tber,  it  is  'ati'- 
infallible  fign  of  want  of  tfigour  and  cduV 
rage;  the  like  may  be  done  by  the  flack- 
ening  of  his  giiíhs  after  the  fhft  chace,, 
and  f  rom  the  dalntffs  of  his  te'eth,  and  the 
duínefs  bf  his  coantena nces  all  which  are 
ti  ue  tokens  of  íaintnefs,  and  being  ti  red 
and  fuch  a  horfe  is  not  to  be  relied  on¿  in 
cafe  bf  a  wager* 

Kere  it  will  not  be  ímproper  to  take  no- 
tice  of  the  way  of  making  matches  in 
former  times,  and  the  modero  way  of  de- 
cíding  wagers.  The  oíd  way  of  tríal 
was,  by  running  ib  many  train- fcents 
afttr  hounds,  as  was  agrted  upon  be- 
twepn  the  parties  concerned,  and  a  helU 
courfe,  this  being  found  not  lo  un  certa  in, 
bu t  more  durable  th,m  haré- html  ing  ¡  and 
(he  advantage  conílíled  in  having  ihe 
traína  led  on  earth  moíl  fuitable  to  the 
qíiriJíflcatlons  of  the  liorfes.  B-rt'now 
oth<  r?  chooíé  to  hunf  the  liare  ti  II  fuch  an 
hour,  and  then  to  run  ibis  wild- goofe- 
chace,  a  method  of  racing  that  takes  its 
ñame  fiorin  the  manner  of  the  flight  of 
wihUgeeicj  which  is  general  !y  one  after 
anadien  ib  the  uvo  horíe?  after  running 
o/ twelvefífóre  yardSj  had  ííbtrty,  which 
hoife  fot  ver  cotí  Id  get  the  leading,  lo 
lide  what  ground  he  pleaíed,  the  bínd- 
moft  horfe  being  bonnd  to  folio w  hím, 
within  a  certain  díítance  agreed  on  by  ar- 
ríeles., or  elfe  to  be  vhipped  up  by  the 
friérs  or  judges  which  rodé  by  $  and 
whichevér  horfe  could  diftance  the  other, 
won  the  match. 

But  this  chace  was  found  by  expetíence 
fo  inhuman,  and  fo  deftmÍHve  to  good 
horfe?,  eíptcially  whem  two  good  horfes 
were  matched  ;  fbr  nejther  being  able  to 
diftance  the  otlier,  nll  both  weréVeady  fo 
íink  under  their  ridei  s  through  weaknefs, 
oítentimes  the  ma^ch  was  fain  10  be 


drawnj  and  lefc  undecided^  though  totj 
ihe  horfes  were  quite  fpoiléd*  "  * 
This  bronght  up  tbe  cuftom  of  tra¡n„ 
fcents,  which  afterwards  was  chanpd  to 
three  heats,  and  a  ftraíght  con  ríe  j  andth^t 
the  lovers  of  horfes  might1  be  encouraged 
to  keep  good  ones,  plates  havebeoaer^. 
«d  ín  rnany  places  of  Englánd.  .  The 
fewer  of  th  efe befo  re  you  come  to  the 
courfe,  if  your  horfe  be  fieryand  nmtkú 
the  better,  and  the  íhorter  the  diftaace* 
the  bttttr,  Alfo,  above  all  thírtgs,  be 
fu  re  to  make  your  bargaín  to  ha  ve  the 
leading  of  the  firft  train,  and  then  make 
ebeíce  of  fuch  grounds  where  your  horfe 
•may  beíl  fliow  hís  fpeed,  and  the  fleeteft' 
.  dogs  yovt  can  procure  :  gi ve  your  houjíds 
;"  *ás.  much  law  be f ore  you  as  your  íders 
;-  \vi][  allowj  and  then,  makípg  a  Joofef 
,try  to  win  the  match  with  a  wind ;  but 
if  you  fail  in  this  attempt^  then  hearyour 
■  horfe,  and  fave  hím  for  the  courfe ;  but 
íf  your  horfe  be  ílow,  but  well-winded, 
and  a  true  fpurred  nag,  then  the  more 
train-fcents  you  run  beíbre  you  come  lo 
the  líraight  courfe,  the  befter*  But  here 
you  ought  to  obferve  to  gain  tbe  leadin^ 
of  the  firft  train  j  which,  in  this  cafe  you 
muft  Jead  upon  fuch  deep  eartha,  th'it 
ít  may  not  end  near  any  light  grouud  ¡ 
for  thEs  ís  ihe  rule  rece  i  ved  among  horfe- 
men,  that  the  next  train  is  tobegítrwher& 
the  laft  endsj  and  the  teft  train  tato  be 
ended  at  the  ftarting-place  of  the  ecurfe  5 
therefore  remember  to  end  your  Jaít  on 
deep  earths,  as  well  as  the  firft. 
HUN TIN G D O N ,  the  capital  of  Hundn^ 
doníhirej  fituated  on  tbe  river  Oi>ffj 
fifty-íix  miles  north  of  London  ¡  weft 
long*  15',  and  north  latí  5a0  23', 
I?  fends  two  members  to  parliament.' 
HU(yJAM3  a  provínce  of  China,  hourjd* 
ed  by  Honan  on  the  north,  and  by  Quamíi 
and  Cantón  on  the  fouth  1  lying  bttwetn 
and  30o  of  north  latitude. 
HURAj  tbe  SAKD- box-te ee,  ínbotany, 
a  gen  us  of  the  mon  Qeci  a-  m  on  a  del  pbia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  maleílowers  of  which 
are  aranged  in  aít  imbrkated  amentumj 
the  amrm  a:  are  fefllle,  and  a d  here  to  the 
amentLim  ^  the  female  flower  has  neither 
calyx  ñor  corolía  ^  its  íly  le  is  fanueh 
íhfiptd,  and  the  fruit  is  a  capfule  con- 
íifting  of  twelve  cells,  in  each  of  which 
ts  contained  a  fingle  feed, 
RURDLES,  Ín  fortifi catión,  twigs  of-wíl- 
Jows  or  ofiers  interwoven  clofe  togefherj 
íuítained  by  jong  ítakts,  and  ufuaíly  k- 
den  with  earth. 

Hurdles,  calltd  alfo  clays,  are  mtíi 
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sn  tbe  figure  oí  a  long  fquare  5  tlie 
kn&th  being  five  or  fix  feet5  and  the 
breadrh  three,  or  three  and  án  .  half : 
the  dofer  they  are  woven,  the  hetter. 
They  ferve  to  render  batteries  firm,  or  to 
con  foJj  date  the  paíTage  o  ver  muddy 
ditches  1  or  to  cover  traverfes  and  lodg- 
ments,  for  tbe  defence  o!  tbe  workmtii, 
againft  the  fire  works,  or  tbe  ftonesa  tbat 
may  be  thrown  againít  them. 

Hitb.pl  es,  in  huíbmdry,  certa ín  frames3 
made  eitherof  fplit  timben,  or  of  hazeJ- 
rods,  wattled  together,  to  ferve  for  gates 
in  indoíbreSj  or  ro  mafce  íheepfoldsj  &cm 

HURDSj  or  Horps,  of  fax,  or  hm%  tbe 
coaríer  parts  feparated  in  the  drdlings, 
from  the  tear  or  fine  flufft 

HüRLE-BONE,  in  a  horfe.,  a  bone  near 
the  middle  of  the  buttock.,  very  apt  to  go 
on t  of  its  fockets  witb  a  hurt  or  tlraín, 

HURLERS,  a  number  of  large  ftones  fet 
ín  a  fquare  figure,  near  Sr.  Clare,  m 
CornwaJ,  ío  called  from  an  odd  opinión 
he  Id  by  tbe  common  people,  tbat  t bey  are 
ib  man  y  m  en  petrifieds  or  cbanged  into 
ífones,  for  profaining  the  fabbalh-day, 
by  huriing  the  ballj  an  exercife  for  which 
the  people  ofthatcounty  ha  ve  been  al- 
ways  famons*  The  hurlers  are  obíong, 
rude,  and  un  lie  w  e  d .  Som  e  fu  ppofe  th  e  n  i 
toba  ve  been  trophies  ereíled  rn  memory  of 
íome  battle  ¡  others  take  them  for  boun- 
daries,  to  diftingui/h  lamts  ;  and  others 
-bold  them.  to  be  fepukhraí  monuments- 

HURON,  a  vaíl  hke  of  nortb  America, 
fituafed  between  84o  and  £0?  wefl:  long* 
and  between  43o  and  46°  nortb  lar, 
from  whenee  the  country  contiguos*  to  it 
is  called  the  country  of  the  Huions?  whofe 
laflguage  is  fpoken  o  ver  a  great  extent  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  notth  America» 
See  the  arricie  A-LGONquiN, 

HURRERSj  a  ñame  forme H y  gí ven  to  tbe 
csppers  and  hat-makers  of  London* 

HURRIC  ANE,  a  furious  florín  of  wmd, 
owing  to  a  contrariety  of  winds»  Seé  the 
article  Wind  and  Whirlwinp* 
Htirricanes  are  fréquent  ín  tbe  Weft- 
mdiepj  where  tbe  y  makc  terrible  ravages, 
by  rooting  up  rrees,  deítroying  houfes 
and  íhípping,  and  the  like. 
The  natíves,  it  i  3  faíd,  can  foretel  bur- 
ricanes  by  the  following  prognoílics  :  1  • 
Alí  liurrícanes  happen  eitber  on  the  day 
of  the  ful],  change,  or  quarter  of  the 
moem*  a,  From  the  unuiual  rednefs  of 
the  fuuj  the  great  ñillnefs  and  at  tbe  íamc. 
time  turbaícnce  of  the  íkies,  fwelling  of 
the  fea,  and  the  like,  happenmg  at  tbe 
c^ange  of  ihe  moon,  ihey  conciude  J:berí 
3 
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will  be  a  hurríeane  nextTuil^moon  ;  ant! 
if  tbe  fame  figiís  be  obferved  on  tbefull 
moon,  tbey  may  expecl  one  next  new- 
moon* 

As  to  the  canfe  of  hurricanes,  they  un- 
doubtedly  arííe  from  the  violen  t  ítruggrle 
of  two  oppofite  wínds.  Now  a$  the 
wind  betwtxt  tbe  tro  pies  is  gen  eral  I  y 
eaíierly,  and  11  pon  the  fün^s  going  bacfc 
from  the  nonbern  tropic,  the  weftern 
winds  pour  down  witb  víolence  «pon 
th  ufe  parts ,  tbe  oppolition  of  thefe  con  - 
tra ry  winds  cannot  faü  to  produce  aa 
huirica  né. 

Hurricanes  fliíft  not  througb  alí  tbe  prmus 
of  tbe  compa^  but  begin  always  witb 
a  nortb  wind,  veer  to  tbe  eaít,  and  thea 
ceafe  \  and  their  fliifting  between  thefc 
two  poinrs  is  fo  fudden  and  violenr,  tbat 
it  is  impofiible  for  any  fliip  to  veer  with 
ít  í  whence  it  bappens  tbat  the  faíls  are 
carried  away,  yards  and  all,  and  fome- 
times  the  mafts  themlelves  svieathed  round 
like  an  oíler. 
H  USB  AND,  marital^  a  man  joíned  or  con* 
tracled  witb  a  woman  in  marríage. 
By  marriage  the  hnfband  has  power  o  ver 
bis  wift's  perfon  ;  but  if  be  th  tea  ten  to 
kill  her7  ílie  may  make  bim  ñnd 
fuj  ely  of  the  pea  ce  :  he  has  bkewiíé 
power  over  the  wífe's  eítatej  and  if  /he 
ha  ve  fee,  be  gaírís  a  fi  eehoJd  in  ber  righr» 
He  alio  gains  ber  chattles  real,  as  terms 
for  years,  Éff.  and  all  perfon  al  chattels 
in  the  poífeflion  of  the  wife,  are  tbe  huf- 
band'Sj  but  where  tbe  wife  ís  out  of  pof- 
feíHon,  or  the  chattels  are  debts,  orthings 
in  aclion,  in  cafe  they  are  not  recovered 
by  birn  and  bis  wife,  tbe  buíband  fbn.ll 
not  be  entitled  to  ha  ve  tbem.  A  huf- 
band  cannot  alien  the  lands  of  bis  wífe, 
only  by  fine  wberein  fhe  joins  5  or  make 
leafes  of  ber  eítace,  but  where  ihe  ís  made 
a  party,  and  the  renr  re  fe  r  ved  to  hufband 
and  wife,  and  the  beírs  of  the  wife,  &c+ 
ñor  fliall  the  wife's  own  aéiSj  as  to  ber 
eftate3  bindeven  herfetf  whhout  a  fine  le- 
vied,  wbtn  íbe  is  examined  by  wrít,  if 
ílie  does  it  freely, 

The  hufband  fhaJl  be  tenant  By  the  cour- 
tefy  of  bis  wife's  land,  after  ber  deatb, 
where  tlTue  ís  born  between  them  $  and 
the  wife  íball  have  dower  in  her  huT- 
band^s  lands,  after  bis  deceafe  j  aifo  ber 
neceífary  apparel,  &c.  and  if  ílle  íurvives 
the  hufband,  Ote  fiiail  b^ve  her  rerms  for 
years,  or  chatteJs  reab  again,  where  th& 
buíband  has  not  altcrertthe  property  :  yet 
in  a  huíband's  life-time  the  wife  ís  dif- 
abUcí  ío  make  any  contrael:  wubout  bis 

con* ' 
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confent,  unlefsítis  for  necetfarics  accord- 
ing  to  his  degree  and  eftate;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  íb?  may  ule  the  goods  of  her 
fmíband.  íhe  may  not  difpofeof,  or  pawu 
them  i  though,  if  íhe  take  thcm  aVay^ 
¿l .  ¡s  not  fdony  in  her.  As  a  hufband  is 
rtot  obliged  by  his  yvife^s  contra^  wuh- 
out  notice  and  affent;  fo  he  is  not  bound 
hy  the  receipt  oí  his  wife,  for  his  money* 
Akhough  a  wiíe  be  very  lewd,  if  me  lives 
with  her  boíband,  he  U  ctíargeabte  for 
a)l  neceífaries  for  her  ¡  and  ib  he  is  m 
cafe  he  rons  awayTromher,  or  turn.S  her 
awáy.  It  is  otherwjfe  if  íhe  goes  away 
f'rom  Éfefc  hufband;  then,  as  foon  as  fuch 
feparation  is  notpripús,  whoevergivesher 
credit,  does  it  ar  hís  peril,  and  |ieg  huf- 
band  is  not  Hable,  vnlefs  he  takcs  her 
again  *  though  here,  ífthe  hufband  re- 
ce) ves  her,  or  cernes  after  her,  and  líes 
with  her  but  one  night,  that  may  make 
himchargeabie  for  her  debts. 
HíTSBANDRY,  denotes  imich  the  fame 
with  agi-icuhure.  See  AcRicotTURE. 
As  ihet  e  is  no  f'ubjea  of  .more  general  ad- 
vantage  than  the  cultivation  of  lands,  we 
have  given  the  operations  and  improve- 
ments  thereof,  under  a  great  varlety  of 
arríeles,  as  Plgwing,  Fal'lowing, 

INCLOS'URTí j  D  Et  ATS?  5?  KE  E>GE,  DlTCH, 

Sowíng,  Hoeisg,  Coas,  Pasture, 
Hay,  S?¿  ■  VT 

Tht  New  Methodof  Horfe  hoeing  Huf^ 
bnndry.  wi  icttn  hy  the  ingerí  i ous  j'ethro 
Tull,  has  nowbeen  publ  íhéd  fome  years, 
fo  that  a  p'rttty  good  judgment  may  ba 
formed  of  the  performance.  See  the  ar- 
ticls  Hoeíng. 

Kvpry  man,  who  has  coníidered  the  prin- 
cipies opon  which  thís  meibüd  pr  cúl- 
tiire  is  foimded,  may  diícern  how  far  his 
theoiy  ís  confdtentwirh  na  tu  re  ;  though, 
it  is  probable',  few  ha  ve  as  yer  ¡nade 
fújfficieirt  expei¡mentsyto  be  fully  infWm- 
ed  of  irs  wprth.  ÍIow  it  has  happened, 
thaí  what  propofts  fuch  advantages,  has 
been  fo  long  negleéled  in  ihis  country, 
may  bz  matter  oí  furprlze  to  thofe  who 
are  Tsnscquainted  wíth  the  charaílers  of 
the  men  on  whom  its  praflíce  dependsj 
bnt  to  thofe  who  koow  ihem  thoroughly, 
]i  Cí1n  be  nüne  :  for  it  h  certain  th^t  very 
íew  of  them  can  be  prevailed  on  to  alter 
%\tfir  nftial  methods,  though  their  conti- 
mi'ing  thercin,  rendérs  them  unable  to 
pnáintain  their  families  and  pay  thcir 
dtb(s:  but  v^hít  is  ítill  more  to  be  la- 
i¿eni  f\| ,  t  h  oíe  w  h  o  a  re  a  ve  r/e  <  o  i :  n  p  r  o  v  e  - 
snenis,  dílTuade  oihers  abo  from  thlnking 
0Í  ihcin*    Bnt  as  fe  methods  commonly 
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ufed,  together  with  the  mean  pfKí  of 
gram,  have  every  wheie  reduced  thef^ 
mers  fo  low,  that  they  pay  their  rents  VJ 
ry  i  11,  and  in  man  y  placea  thro^üp  xh¿ 
farms,  the  eme  of  til  efe  evils  is  ceÉtamly 
an  objea  worthy  of  the  pnblic  attenííoh  ¡ 
for  if  the  proprietors  muíl  be  red u ¡red  to 
cultivare  their  own  lands,  whíelí  can  not 
be  done  by  ths  hands  of  thefe  ohílínate 
hnd  indocile  peoplc,  it  ís  eafy  to  diiemí 
on  which  fule  his  balance  of  profit'  and 
lofs-will  turn,  This  c^íjliderátiop,  to- 
getber  with  many  others  which  miglt  ha 
nrged,  hath  induced  us  to  mgxñmúú 
this  t  rea  ti  fe  to  the  feripus  attention  ofall 
who  wiíh  well  to  thcir  country  -t  in  hopes 
that  fome  may  be  prevailed  on,  from  i 
regard  eíther  to  the  public  good  ql  tMT 
own  intereft,  to  give  the  metliod  pooof- 
ed  in  it  a  fair  and  impaitial  trial  ^for 
cpuld  it  be  introduced  into  feveral  parta 
of  Great  Britain,  by  men  of  gentrom 
and  ben  cvolent  prin  pj  pies ,  the  i  r  e  >:  a  in^le 
might,  in  time,  eftabhíh  the  praíÚcei  and 
bring  it  info  general  ufe  ¡  which  h  fea l ce 
to  be  expecled,  by  any  othei  meaft$, 
It  is  therefore  to  fuch  only  aspare  qualsñed 
to  judge  of  a  theory,  from  the  piinciplíj 
on  which  it  is  found  d,  that  ws  dp  our- 
felves  the  honour  to  1 
give  this  efTay  an  attentive  readi  . 
to  try  the  experimenta  v?ifh  ;  p 
As  a  motive-  [o  ÍUiSj  it  is 
that,  th  ugh  the  ^ét!Vo  ■'  pro- 
pofeJ  by  M  lulí  ~  r  -0. 
grefs  íh  Eng]ánd?  i  ■  .t¿ 
with  íhe  fanae  n^glfíl  rt^road 
in  Frañcej  wberea  úánílatií  n  al  líisW 
vvas  /iin^ertakeri  at  on--  ¿m\  he  fem 
time,  by  three  d»ÍFer«nt  psiibns  of  cor.lt* 
íleration,  wíthotit  the  pnvry  of  eiúi 
otherj  but  afterw^rds  two  o1  thcit)  pt 
thtir  papen  into  íhe  hands  of  u-z  ¡hird, 
M.  Du  Hüiiiel  du  Monueau.  of  thelkyjJ 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pans,  ;;nd  oftltí 
Royal  Society  of  Lrmdon,  whn  has  pn'> 
liflied  a  bopíí,  íntitled,  A  rréatífé  « 
Til] age,  on  the  principies  of  Mr,  Tiilli 
Th e  ingenious  aut h or  h a s,  i nd e^d,  is 
fome  meafure  altered  the  method  abííri- 
ed  by  Mr,  Tul!,  in  his  book  ,  yet  ha 
very  exaólly  g¡ ven. his  principies  and  ruie^j 
but  as  be  had  only  fe  en  the  firlt  eJitioníií 
th e  Hoi  íe- h oe i n g  Huflvindi  y,  fo  te  tt 
very  defcSlive  jei  his  deferiptions  oí 
ploughs  anddtilh,  which  in  that  wasvetj 
inLp.::rfea,  and  was  after ward$  ainéi?^ 
by  Mr,  Tuli.  in  his  addítions  to  ifiu 
eílay,  One  of  the  principal  rea  fon  s  for  lak- 
jng  notice  of  this-  bookj  is  to  fltew  tto 
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comparífon  this  author  haa  made  between 
Ébe  oíd  method  and  the  new.  By  his  cal- 
cularon, the  proñts  arifing  fron  the  new 
are  conhderahly  more  than  double  tbofe 
0f  the  oíd.  For,  according  to  him,  the 
profits  of  twenty  acres^of  land¿  for  tea 
vears,  a  motín  r,  at  io^d,  per  livre.. 
}  Jiv.        L    s,  d. 

By  ttie  oíd  method  to  jooo,  or  131  50 
Bv  the  new  method  to  7650,  or  334  13  9 
Which  mates  a  prodigiotis  dieren  ce  ir* 
favon  r  of  the  latter.  As  this  compüfa- 
tíoti  was  made  by  one  wíio  can  not  be  J\> p— 
pofed  to  Inve  any  prejudlce  in  favour  of 
Mr,  Tull's  íchemej  itfwilí  naturally  íind 
more  crédit  with  the  pubUc,  than  any 
comparríon  made  by  Mr,  TiiH  btmfclfj 
cr  by  tbofe  who  approve  bis  praAíce. 
The  re  baveappeared  no  ohjeclinhs  againíl  . 
Mi  .  Tull's  principies  or  praftice,  that 
may  not  be  eqiíally  urged  againíl  every 
fort  of  improvemem ;  one  of  the  princi- 
pal is,  its  being  impracticable  ín  common 
fieldsj  wiihout  the  concurrente  of  every 
orie  'who  occupies  land  in  the  lame  fíe  Id. 
But  does  not  this  equally  affecl  the  oíd 
huíbandry  ?  for  eVfery  fuch  perfóri  is  oh* 
Jiged  to  keep  the  turna  of  plowing3  fal- 
lowing,  &c.  witb  the-othér  pccopsen?;  fo 
that  if  any  of  them  were  inclinable  to  im- 
prove  ihcir  lands,  by  fowíng  grafWted, 
or  any  other  method  oí  culture,  they  are 
unrjei  the  fame  difliculties  as  they  would 
be,  were  they  to  pia&ice  Mr,  Tull's 
method, 

Other s  objeft,  that  the  íntroducing  this 
fort  of  huíbaridry  is  unneceíTary,  fin  ce 
the  ímprovements  msde  by  grals-teeds  are 
fo  ver  y  confine  rabie  :  befides,  the  returns 
made  by  the  fold  and  dairy  being  moch 
quicker  iban  by  grain,  they  engage  íbe 
farmer  to-  m\x  pioxíghing  and  grazing  to- 
gethcr^  'But  this  can  ha  ve  no  weight  j 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  in  the  farras 
where  the  greateíl  improvements  nave 
heen  made  by  graTs  feeds,  the  dreffing 
reqüírcd  for  the  arable  fand  often  runs 
away  with  moft  of  the  profit  of  che  wboje 
farm,  eípecialfy  when  the  príi  é  of  grain  , 
is  1qw#  If  this  be  the  filuation  of  the 
moft  i  m  pro  ved  fannv  what  moft  be  the 
cafe  o fthol e  w h ich  c h i d\ y  con  fiílofa ra h I e- 
land,  wh«re  moft  of  the  drefiing  muft  be 
pmchafed  at  a  great  prtce,  and  often 
fetched  from  a  con  fid  era  ble  diftance, 
This, ,  together  wíth  the  great  ex  pe  n  ce  in 
fervants  and  horfes,  nnavoídabte  in  arable 
larms,  íhew  ihe  advantsges  the  grazier 
has  over  the  ploufehing  farmer,    It  h 

vol.  ií; 


therefore  mnch  to  be  wiíheff,  that  tfíé 
praílíceof  mixíng  the  two  forb  of  hüf- 
bandry,  were  more  generally  ufed  in  eve- 
ry  p  a  rt  of  tb  e  k  i ng  do  in  ^  a  n  d  he  re  we  a  p  - 
prcherrd  Mr,  TuIPs  method  of  culturé 
woutd  be  tbe  íbrelt  way  to  improve  boih- 
For  thongh  Mr.  Tull  cbiefíy  confined 
the  praclkcé  of  bis  method  to  the  pro- 
duáiion  of  grain,  yet  it  may  be  exrendedl 
to  every  vegetable  wh ich  ís  the  objec>  of 
coi  ture  ín  the  fieids,  gjidens,  and  woods  ; 
and  perhaps  may  beappbcd  to  other  cropa 
té  equal  if  not  to  greater  advantage  man 
to  corn,    In  the  víneyard  it  hath  been 
long  praclifed  wíth  i'uccefs  ¡  and  it  may 
be  ufed  in  tbe  hop-ground  with  no.  lefa 
advantage,    For  the  culture  of  bean?, 
peafe,  woad,  madder,  and  other  large- 
^ro.ving  vegetables,-  and  for  lucerñ,  faint- 
foin,  and  the  larger  graífís,  we  conceive 
it  tbe  moft  prornable  method,  fince  in  all 
the  fe  crops,  one  fixth  part  of  the  feed  noy/ 
commonly  fownr  wil!  be  fufEcient  for  the 
fame  quanfity  of  Iand,  and  yet  the  croo1 
wíll  be  much  greater.    It  may  alfo  be 
ufed  with  eqnal  advantage  in  our  colonies 
in  America  in  the  culture  of  fugar-canes, 
Índigo,  cotton,  and  rice, 
lt  Has  be  en  objecíed  that  It  ts  practicable 
only  01;  fnch  lands  as  are  foft  áiid  ligbt# 
and  not  at  ál!  on  ftiff  or  ílony  ground  í 
but  the  hoe-ploúgh  basbeen  lon&  ufed  íii 
víheyards,  wbere  tbe  fot  1  i$  ílronger  and 
abounds  with  fíones  fu  II  as  much  as  any 
pan  of  this  country  $  though  the  ufe  of 
this  ploúgb  h  aUended  with  fome  diñicni- 
ties  upon  fuchlandj  for  wheat,  or  planta 
of  iow  growthj  who  fe  roots  máy*  be  in 
danger  of  berngturned  out  of  the  ground^ 
or  the  ir  tops  buried  by  the  clods  or  ftones  5 
yet  none  of  tbe  larger  growing  plañís  are 
íubjr£t  to  thefe  inconveníenciés*  Befides, 
the  ftronger  the  foil  ls,  the  more  benelit  iÉ 
wí]]  recei  ve  from  this  method  of  culture, 
'   if  the  land  be  thereby  more  pnlverízed  \ 
whicb  witl  certainly  be  the  confequence^ 
where  the  method  latd  down  by  Mr* 
Tull  is  duly  obferved. 
But  as  moft  inftmmentSj  in  their  firft  ufe^ 
are  attended  with  lome  difneulty,  the 
hoe-plougb  has  be  en  complaíned  of  as 
cúmberfome  and  unweíidy  both  to  the 
horfe  and  ploughtnan,    But  it  is  proper 
here  to  obíerve,  that  the  fwing-plotighí 
commonly  ufed  in  tbe  ¡and  about  Lon- 
don,  wiU  do  the  buíineís  of  the  hoe- 
plougb  in  all  ground  that  is  not  tery 
ñrong  or  rery  ¿ion y ;  and  that  where  jt 
ís  fo,  thefoot-plough  made  proporticíi* 
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afrly  ftrang,  will  completely  anIWr  all 
Jurpoíés  :  but  then,  when  thefe  are  úfed 
tu  hot  com,  the  board  on  the  left  bártd 
of  the  plongh,  anTwering  the  mtmld- 
board,  miiít  be  taken  off,  otherwtfe,  íb 
Vnuch  earth  will  run  to  the  left  fide,  as  to 
i  11  jure  the  crop  when  it  is  low, 
The  driíls  are  excellent  iníhuments,  y: t 
we  imagine  them  capable  of  farther  im- 
provcmentSi  Para  11  el  grooves,  at  about 
an  ínch  afunder,  round  the  in  fule  of  the 
hoppcr,  would  fhewtheman  who  tollo  ws 
the  dril],  whether  or  no  both  boxes  vent 
the  feed  equally.  By  an  hiten  írom  the 
plank  to  the  Jiarrow,  the  latter'may  be 
íifted  to  a  proper  heighr,  fo  as  not  to  □= 
m  the  way  when  the  plotighman  tuins  at 
the  head-Jand,  Twolíght  hanoles  on  the 
plank,  líke  thofe  of  the  common  plough, 
'yr'piúá  en  a  ble  the  perfon,  who  íolluws 
the  drill,  to  keep  it  from  falling  ofif  the 
middle  of  the  rirlge  i  it  may  be  uíefül  áí- 
(o  in  wet  weather,  to  double  the  drill ; 
by  whích  means  two  ridges  may  be fown 
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at  the  fame  time,  tbe  horfe  going  beiwe^ 
them  :  fot  the  planks  of  two  riiills,  eacb 
plank  havingone  of  the  fhr«fts  nW'tojt 
may  bejoined  end  toendby  twofhtbars 
of  iion,  ore  on  each  fide,  well  lecureJ 
by  ¿ron-pins  and  fcrews  \  and  by  corre»' 
fpondipg  hoíes  in  the  planks  and  bar? 
the  di  (tan ce  between  the  dril  ls  may  bt 
altered,  according  to  the  different  fpaas 
betweeti  the  ridges» 
We  íhall  now  aimex  a  computation  of  the 
expenceand  profit  both  of  the  oíd  method 

0  i cu  Un  re  and  the  new,  expenmentally 
íríed  by  a  gentleman  of  veracjty,  ¡n  1 
country  where  the  foil  was  liglu  anJ 
chaSky,  that  is,  of  the  fame  na  tu  re  witti 
thatfiom  wbence  Mi,  Tull  diw  liis ob* 
fervations.    ín  the  new  huíbandry,  cve. 

1  y  articleís  put  at  its  ful]  valué,  andtta 
crop  of  each  year  ls  four  buJhcls  ihort  of 
the  other  5  though,  i  11  fe  vera  I  years  m- 
perience,  ¡t  has  equalled,  and  ^enerally 
exceeded,  thofe  in  the  neighbouihoad  ic 
the  oíd  way, 


An  Eítimate  of  the  Expence  and  Profit  of  Ten  Acres  of  Latid,  in  Tvventy  Years* 

í.  ín  the  Oíd  Way. 
The  firft  year  for  wheat  cofts  33  1»  5  s,  L 
Firit  ploughing  at  6s,  per  acre  — •  —  —  3 

Sfcond  and  thírd  ditto,  at  3  s,  per  acre,  ■ —  — -  —  4 
ManurCj  jos.  per  acre,  —  <—  — ■  15 


Two  hsrrovvings  and  fowings,  at  7,  si  6  d<  per  acre,        —  1 

Seed,  three  buíliels  per  acre,  at  4S.  per  bufliel,       —         —  6 

Weeding,  at  as.  per  acre3  —  —  - —  1 

lieapingi  bmding,  and  carrying  in,  at  Gs.  per  acre,  —  3 


s.  d. 

o  o 
o  o 
0  0  I. 
- —  aa 

5  o 
o  o 
o  o 
o  o 

— — ■  1J 


u 
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Second  year  for  barley  coíh  n  ]r  6s.  S  d.  <vtz* 

-  Once  ploughing,  at  6  s,  per  acre,  —  —  —  3  o 
Hnrrowiog  and  íbwing,  at  1  5.  ó  d.  per  acre,  — ■  015 

-  Seed,  four  bu fltels  per  acre,  at-as.  per  buíhel,  ■ —  40 
Weedíng,  at  is.  per  acre,  — ^          —  — .  ^         o  10 

►  Guíting,  rrtkmg,  and  canyíng,  at  3     %&,  per  acre,  —       1  ii 

•  Gi  aís-íeedsy  at  35.  per  acre,  — ■          —  — *            1  10 


33  5  » 


11  £1 


Third  and  ioürth  years,  íying  ín  grafs,  coft  noihíng. 
So  that  ihe  expence  of  ten  acres  in  four  yeais  comes  to  44J,  lis,  S  d, 
and  in  tweniy  years  to  ¿±  —  — 

Pirft  year's  produce  is  h'alí  a  load  of  whcat  per  acre,  at  7  K  per  acre  — 
Srí-oiuI  year's  produce  is  two  Cuartera  bf  barley  per  acre,  at  1  \\  per  ac;e 
Thud  and  fourih  years  graís  is  valued  at  1 1.  10  s.  per  acre  — 


4+  lil 


0! 
0  > 


So  that  the  produce  óf  ten  acres  Ín  fon r  years,  is  «—  — 

And  ih  twenty  years  ít  wili  be  ~  — - 

Peducl:  the  expence  • —  —  — ,  — 

\$Ltiá  íhere  remains  dear  pi oíit  on  ten  aeres  ííl  tv?en ty  yem  by  the  cid  way  1^7 


5  j¡ 
%  < 
13 
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II.   In  the  New  Way, 
Firft  year**  extraordinary  expence  is  ¡,   s»  t 

For  píemghíng  and  inanuring  the  land,  the  fameas  in  the  oíd  way 
Plougblng  once  more,  at  45.  per  acre,  —  - —  a    o  1 

Seedj  nine  galions  per  acre,  21,49.  per  bufhelj  —  1    5  < 

Qrjí]m¿  at  yd-  per  acre,  —  —  .0    <  n 

Hand-hoeíng  and  wceding»  atas.  6d.  per  acre, 
Horfe-hoeing,  fix  times,  at  ios,  per  acre,  — 
Reapíng,  hinding,  and  carrying  in,  atós*  per  acre, 
Xhe  ftanding  annuai  charge  on  ten  acres  is 
Therefore  the  expence. o n  ten  acr«s  in  twenty  years  is 
Add  the  extraordinaries  cf  the  firft  y  car,  and  the  fum  ¡s  - — 
The  yearly  produce  ís  at  leaít  two  qu  artera  of  yc-héat  per  acre,  at  1  si  8  d. 

per  qu attei.,  whích  on  ten  acres  i  11  twenty  years  amounís  io  — 
Therefbié,  all  tbings  paid,  there  remains  clear  proíiton  ten  acres  in  twenty 

years,  by  the  new  way  —  — >  — 

So  that  the  profit  on  ten  acres  of  ]  and,  in 
twenty  years,  in  the  new  way,  exceeds  that 
inthe  oíd  way  by  135 1.  l$*  Ed.an  ampie 
encociragement  to  praclice  a  fcheme,  by 
wbicli  ib  sreat  an  advanta^e  wil!  arife 
.from  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  land  in  the 
compafs  of  a  twenty-one  years  léale.  It 
ough taifa  to  beobferved,  that  Mr.  TuIPs 
huíbandry  requires  no  manure  at  alt, 
though  we  ha.ve  here,  to  preven  t  objec- 
tions,  allowed  the  charge  of  i t  for  the  firft 
year  j  and  m  oreo  ver,  .that  though  the 
crop  of  wheat  f rom.  the  dr'tlling  plough  is 
herepnt  o  ni  y  attwo  quarters  on  an  acrej 
yet  Mr,  Tull  himfelf,  by  a£hial  experí- 
me»t  and  mea  fu  re,  íound  that  the  pro- 
duce of  Iris  crop  of  drilled  wheat,  amount- 
ed  to  almoft  fúur  quarters  on  an  acre, 
J4USBRECE,  the  fame  with  burglary,  See 

the  artiele  Burglahy» 
HUSGABLE,  antiently  íignified  houfe- 

reñí,  or  fome  tax  ímpofed  upon  houfes, 
sHUSKj  the  fame  with  wbat  botan  ifts  cali 
the  calyx,  or  cup  of  a  fiowtr..    See. the 
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artiele  Caly^e. 
Petiver  of  the  ver-tice] late  plants,  asjage, 
rofernary*  and  the  líke,  fays,  that  i  t  es  an 
erroneous  thoT  general  opinión,  that.  the 
flowers  of  thefe  plants  con  tai n  their  prin- 
cipal medicinal  virtues  ;  the  lutíks  being 
the  part  in  which  th  i  s  i  s  I  o  dged  r  T  h  u  s  f 
fer  inftance,  the  fine  fcent  of  hungary- 
water  is  noí  owj.ng  lo  the  flowers  but 
huíks  ofrofeniary  \  íince  th  e. fio wer  alone, 
when  citan  picked  off  them,  yitldsvery 
líttle  odour,  See  Hukgaií.y-  water. 
HUSO,  the  isiííGLASS-PrsH,  in  ichthyo- 
logyJ  the  fmooth-bodicd  accipenfer,  a 
river-ñíli  iarger  thsn  the  fturgeon,  or 
compon  accipeníer.  See  Agcipenser, 
It  is  fasd  to  growT  to  twenty*  four  .Feet  in. 
Jfiñgth,  and  is  thick  in  pioportion  :  the 
roítrum  or  ñiout  is  long,  and  furniíhed 


but  ífs  rnOMth  is  ve  17  fmaíl 
in  prapartion  to  the  íi¿e  cf  the  ñtíii  and 
is  fm-iufhed  with  no  tetth.  It  hasonly  one 
femued  long  fin  on  the  back,  a  pajr  of 
pécloial  and  another  of  htily-fins,  beftde 
that  near  the  anus.  It  is  mnre.fVequtnt 
in  the  Danube  tban  in  añy  other  part  of 
the  worid.  See  pbte  CXXXV.  bg.  ^; 
The  ichthyocolla  or  i  fingíais  of  the  íhopss 
famous  as  an  agghrtinaiit^and  for  fining 
of  wines,  is  tíve  produce  of  this  fiñi? 
mac^e  by  bníüng  down  its  membranous 
parís  to  a  jelly.  See  Ichth  YOCOLLÁ, 
HUSSAE.S,  a  kind  of  irregular  cavalry, 
armed  with  the  Tabre  and  bayonct,  are 
j^tained  in  the  fn  vice  of  moíi  princes  on 
the  contírient, 

Tbey  are  very  refolute  partiíans,  and 
better  in  an  invafion  orhalty  expeditíoñ, 
than  in  a  íet  hattle. 
íHÜSSlTÉS,  the  difcíples  of  John  Huf?,  a 
Bohemian,  and  cúrate  of  the  chape]  of 
Eethlehtm  at  Fragüe ;  who,  about  the 
year  1414,  embraced  and  defended  the 
opinión  of  WicklífF  of  England,  for 
whích  he  was  cited  befo  re  the  council  of 
Gonftance,  and,  refuíing  to,  renounce  his 
ftippofed  error he  was  conde mned  to  be 
burnt  aHve3  whicli  ien.tence  was  accord- 
ingly  executed  upon  hím  at  Conílance. 
It  is  evident  in  wbat  the  pretended  here fy 
ofjoím  Hufs  and  Jei  om  of  Fraque,  who 
fuffered  with  him,  confiíled,  from  the 
anrwfcr  they  matie  to  the  councilj  whe"n 
they  were  admonimed  to  conform  to  the 
íentiments  of  the  church  :  they  were 
lovers,  they  faid,  of  the  holy  gofpel,  and 
true  difcíples  of  Chrílt  -t  íhit  ihe  church 
cf  Rome,  and  all  otjí'er  church  es  of  the 
world,  were  widely  deparred  tVom  the 
apoflolical  tradititin  that  the  clergy  ran 
after  pleaíures  and  ríchesi  lorded  it  over 
ihe  people,  affeíled  the  higbeft  feats  at 
10  E  2  enter* 
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enterteínments,  bred  horfes  and  dogs, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  churth,  whfch 
belonged  to  the  poor  memhers  of  Chriftr 
were  confumed  in  vanity  and  wanton- 
pefs  ;  and  that  the  priefts  were  ignorant 
of  the  commandments  of  God,  01  i f they 
did  knovv  ihemj  paid  büt  little  regard  to 
them*  The  fcliowers  cf  Jlufs  were  alfo 
called  caHxtins,  taberiteSj  and  bohemian 
brethrenP 

J1UST1NGS,  a  eobrt  held  ín  Guildhall 
bcfore  the  lord- mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London,  andretkoned  the  fu  píeme  court 
of  the  city.  Here  deeds  may  be  inrolled, 
recoveries  paffed,  out-lawries  fued  011  c, 
and  repleyins  and  writs  of  error  iteter-» 
,jninedÉ  Zn  this  coun  alfo  is  the  eleelion 
of  aldermen,  of  the  four  mcmbers  of  par- 
liament  for  the  city,  éfr* 
This  court  is  very  antienr,  as  appears  by 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  confeflor. 
Some  ptber  cities  have  Hkewife  had  a 
cour.t  btaring  the  fame  ríame,  as  Win* 
^heíter,  York,  &cm  See  the  aiticle 
Court# 

fiUSUM,  a  port-town  of  Slefwíc  or  fotith 
jtitland,  fituated  on  the  Germán  fea  ; 
iubje&  to  the  duke  oí  Holítein  Gottorp  ; 
eaft  long.  g°  30',  north  Lst*  54°  40'. 

HUT,  a  (malí  cottsge;  alfo  a  foldie^s 
lod ge?  o th e rw i  fe  e al  1  td  a  c a  fern .  S ee  t he 
anide  Caserns. 

HÜTHEKFiELD,  a  markef-tewn  ín  the 
wefl  riding  of  York  Ib  i  re  ¡  welt  long. 
Io  H',  north  fat.  53o  3  7'- 

HUXING  üfápifof  a  me*hod  of  catohing 
that  Mi,  ptrfoimed  in  the  folio  wing 
irían  ner ;  a  per  ion  takes  thitty  or  forty 
2^  lar  ge  btadders  as  he  can  get,  b3o*s 
them  up,  and  ties  them  ciofe  togetber  j 
then  at  tbe  rnouth  of  each  he  ties  a  hne, 
twluch  is  longer  or  fhorter  accerding  to 
the  depth  of  the  water;  and  at  tke  end 
of  the  hne  is  faflened  a  baifed  hook  ; 
they  are  then  pin  into  a  pond  with  the 
advantage  of  the  wind>  ílVat  they  may 
.-eritly  ni  ove  up  and  dcwn  the  water. 
When  a  mafhr-pike  has  fw/allouved  tbe 
hook,  and  ts  altnoíl  fpent,  he  ís  Eaken  guí 
of  the  water- 

HUY,  a  firong  town  ín  the  biíhopric  of 
Líege,  ík  ti  a  red  on  the  Mae?,  fixiecrn  miles 
uorth-eaír,  of  Namur  t  eaíl  lorsg.  50  t$?9 
north  ht.  50o  3 5'. 

J5YACINTH,  hyanntkusy  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  bexandria-monogynia  ciáis 
of  plant?,  the  flower  of  which  conliíía  of 
a  fmgie  companulated  petai^  divíded  inío 
fu  re|icx  íegments  at  the  hmb  ;  the  fruit 
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h^L  rQundiíh  capfuíe,  ligbtly  ñógzá  ^ 
tbree  córner?,  and  divided  into  ihTfí 
cells,  eath  vf  whkh  U fu ally  contáis  ¿ 
roiindiíli  feeds# 

There  i  Si  a  great  varíe  t  y  of  thcfe 
ful  flowrr?,  olí  of  which  are  propaga^ 
by  feedsj  or  orí-  fet$  fi4om  the  oíd  bulbs. 
Hyacinth,  in  natnral  líiítóry,  a  genus cí 
pelluíid  gems,  w  h<?  fe  col  o  tú'  is  Ted  \ñh 
an  admixmre  of  y  ello  w, 
The  hyacimh,  thoMeís  ftnking  to  ^ 
eye  than  any  o  the  r  red  gems,  is  notwitt! 
ouf  its  beaoty  in  the  fineft  fpeciutieris,  \[ 
U  found  of  various  fizes,  írom  that  of  1 
pin's  head  to  tbe  tbird  üf  a  11  indi  ín  dii. 
meíer.  Like  common  cryftalj  it híom* 
times  found  columnar,  and  fometimts¡D 
a  pebble  form  ;  and  is  always  hardíl 
and  brightelt  in  the  larger  maMes* 
Its  colour  is  a  dull  or  deadim  red,  wi, 
an  admixture  of  yellow  in  ít  j  ancj  this 
míxal  colour  i$  found  in  a  11  the  varíiif 
of  tints,  that  a  prevalerse  of  the  rd  $ 
of  the  yellow  in  difterent  degrees  if  ca. 
prible  of  ^iV>ng  it* 

Dur  iévyeííérs  allów  all  thofe  gemsto  U 
hyacinths  or  jacínihs,  that  are  gf  adef 
ha  rd  nefs  with  this  mixed  colour  5  t\á 
as  they  are  of  very  dirTerent  beati* r id 
valué  in  their  fe  vera  I  drgrees  and  mtin 
of  colour^,  they  divide  them  irttti  í.,; 
ktnds  i  thi  ee  of  which  they  cali  byj- 
cinthp,  Büt  the  fnnríl*3  very  improp^ 
á  ruby,    i,  When ibe  íloríe  ís  in WM 
yt\fc¿\  fíate,  and  of  a  puré  and  Üri$J 
fiamevcolonr,  neiiber  tbe  red  ñor  (:i 
yeSitivv  preváiling,  in  this  ftate  ttíey  íi 
it  hyaciutha  U  bdle,    %,  When  ttk 
an  over-proporíínn  of  the  red,  and  ib 
of  a  dulkier  colour  than  the  fine  !ii¡i 
red  in  the  fornierj  and  the  yellou  lU 
appears  in  a  jfairit  degree  ín  Ít,  ís  hki 
fine,  hrígbt,  and  cíiar,biit  a  d uíky  bro«o- 
íhVyellow,  then  they  cali  it  the  fafiív 
hyacinth.    3.  Such  itoues  as  are  oh 
dead  whitifb  yellow,  with  a  very  fadl 
pro  pon  ion  of  red  in  them,  they  til 
anjher-hyacmtbs.     And,   4.  Whcn  tt¡ 
íione  is  of  a  fine  deep  red,  blended  wiiá 
a  duíky  and  very  deep  yetlow,  they  calí 
it  a  rubacelle»    But  tho*  the  over-pio.1 
portion  of  a  11  ron g  red  in  this  geni  hu 
msde  peoplerefer  it  to  the  clafs  of  rubití, 
it*  evident  mixture  of  yeílow,  fliews tliíi 
ít  tfúly  helongs  to  the  hyacínths. 
The  hyacínrh  Ja  belle  is  found  both  in 
the  Eaít  and  Welt  índies.    The  oriental 
are  the  barder,  but  the  american  are  of- 
ten  eejual  ío  ihem  in  colour»  The 

baci'li 
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batelle  is  found  only  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  called  by  (lie  Arabs  Aldebaran*    See  the 

and  is  generally  bro^ight  over  among  the  anides  Taurus  and  Aldebaran. 

rubíes,  but  ít  is  of  lircíe  valué :  the  other  HY^NA,  in  zoology,  a  fpecíes  of  canis, 

varieties  are  found  in  Silefia  and  Bo-  wíih  the  hairs  of  the  necklong  and  crea, 

hernia.  Seethe  artíele  Cants- 

Our  druggifts  ufuaUy  keep  under  the  This  is  a  very  fingular  and  a  very  ugly 

ñames  of  hyacinths,  fmali  garneís,  fome  anima];  it  is  of  tbe  bignefs  of  a  buIU 

of  them  ot"  the  fmooth  pebblekind,  fome-  d  og  i  the  head  ís  large  and  ínorr^  the 

what  refembltng  the  na  ti  ve  rubíes,  and  no  fe  obtufe ;  the  mouth  wide,  and  fur- 

ottós  angular,    They  ha  ve  the  formfer  nífhed  with  a  terrible  armature  of  teeth  j 

from  Poland,  the  latter  principally  from  the  eyes  are  large,  black,  and  of  a  very 

Bohemia  :  but  neither  of  ihem  are  true  fierce  afpect  \  the  ears  are  íhort,  bread, 

hyacfnths.    They  have  fometimes,  tho*  and  ere  fe ;  the  neck  is  very  thick,  and 

rarely,  the  thírd  kmd5  or  amber-hya-  covered  with  a  kind  of  bríftles  inítead  of 

cimhsj  and  if  any  ftrefs  were  to  be  laid  hairs,  which  naturally  ftand  erecl,  and 

on  the  virtues  of  this  ftone,  thefe  are  the  give  a  very  formidable  appearance  to  the 

only  kind  that  can  lay  any  claim  to  it.  creature  \  the  body  is  bulky  and  rounded, 

They  have  alfo  a  very  fma.ll  and  bad  kind  and  the  Áiape  not  unlíke  that  of  a  pig  ¡ 

oftbe  amber-hyadnth,  whiter  than  thofe  the  legs  are  modera  tely  long,  and  very 

received  among  the  jewellers,  which  are  robuft  j  the  general  colon  r  is  a  very 

found  ín  the  beds  of  rivers  ín  Bohemia  5  duíky- olive,  approacbing  tu  black  ;  the 

thefe,  they  would  perfuade  us,  are  míe  legs  are  darker,*  and  the  face  paler,  than 

oriental  hyacinths,  but  btfide  our  know-  the  reít:  it  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of 

ing  rhat  the  fame  are  found  ín  Bohemia,  the  eaft,  and  is  an  extremely  fierce  and 

the  wantof  hardnefs  ín  the  very  fmeft  of  voracíous  animal :  it  is  not  very  fwift, 

them,  is  an  evident  proof  of  <he  contrary,  but  ís  continualJy  lying  in  wait  for  other 

Theantients  have  aítributed  great  vir-  creatnres*  and  fcarce  any  thing  that 

tues  to  this  gem  ¡  and  later  writers  have  comes  ín  its  way  efeapes  h  :  its  voice  is 

even  made  it  the  bafis  of  a  cordial  and  fhrill,  and  has  a  mournful  found. 

aftringent  confesión,  which  takes  its  HYALINA,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  genus 

name  from  ir.    It  is  generally  faid  to  be  of  foífils,  confifting  of  Ules,  compofed 

cordial,  refiorative,  and  moderately  af-  of  very  broad  and  fingle  flakes,  each  of 

trmgents  and  fome  have  added  that  it  ís  conGderabíe  ihieknefr,  refemblíng  platesf 

hypnotíc*    But  the  oftemation  of  brinp-  of  glafs,  and  not  fiíHIe  into  thinner  ones. 

ing  the4molt  coííly  things  into  medi-  Ot  this  genus  tbere  is  oníy  one  knówn 

cines,  rarher  than  any  rational  opinión  fpecies,         the  brown  hyaíína,  being 

of  their  vir  tu  es,  feems  to  have  given  the  an  extremely  puré  and  very  regularly 

original  hi  n  t  of  introduemg  the  gems  into  formed  body ,  of  a  moft  eqnally  laminated 

ir  j  and  if  the  re  were  nothing  el  fe  againft  ftruá'ure,  and  found  ín  maiTt:s  from  ihree 

ir,  one  would  be  cautious  of  their  geuing  ^  iwenty-four  ínches  in  diameterj  thefe 

into  ufe,  were  it  only  from  the  uncer-  are  al  way  s  flat,  very  Tmoeth,  and  poüte, 

taiuty  of  what  apothecaríes  meet  with  aS  If  newly  f'plit  on  iheír  horizontal  fur- 

under  their  ñames  at  the  druggiíb.  fac.es  i  and  very  rugged,  notched,  and 

PYACINTHÍA,  an  anttent  gradan  feftí-  chopped  on  their  lateral  ones  :  ¡t  feldom 

val,  obferved  at  Amyclaí  in  Lanconia,  exceeds  four  or  five  inches  in  thícknefs, 

irvthe  month  Hecatomb^op,  in  memory  ev™  >n  the  largeft  maflesv  -  See  the  ar, 

of  the  heauttful  young  Hyaeimhus,  fon  ticle  TaLC* 

of  Amydos  king  of  Sparta»    It  conii-  HYBUIS,  in  grecian  antiquíty,  a  deno- 

nued  three  days,  during  the  fírft  of  which  mination  given  to  a  filver  ílobl  placed  ¡a 

they  íhewed  a!l  imaginable  %ns  of  giief  the  arasopagus,  on  which  the  piaintirTor 

for  the  death  of  Hyacínthus  ;  upon  the  aecufer  ftood ;  a&  that  on  which  -the  de- 

ftcond  and  third  day,  vai  ious  fp  edades  fendant  or  per  fon  aecufed  ílood,  waa 

were  exhibited,  and  hymns  fung  in  ho-  called  an^deia, 

Jiour  of  Apollo  ;  they  Hkewife  offered  Here  the  plaintifF  propofed  three  quef- 

multitudes  of  vi&ims,  and  gave  rích  en-  tions  to  the  party  accufed>  to  which  po- 

tertaínment  to  their  fríen ds,  ^ll*ve  anfwers  were  to  be  gíven^  The  firft 

ÍíYADESj  in  aíironomy,  feven  flars  in  the  wasi  are  you  guilty  of  this  faa?  The 

btiirs  headj  famous  among  the  poets  for  fecond3  how  did  yon  commit  the  fací  ? 

the  bringing  of  rain.  The  tbird,  who  were  y  our  accomplkes  ? 

The  principal  of  íjícm  U  m  the  leff  eye,  RYDATiDES,  in  medicine,  Jitile  tran^ 

íparent 
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fprrcrrt  ve  [id  es  or  bladders,  ful!  of  water, 
lome  times  fbimd  füliíaryj  and  Tome  tí  mea 
iii  clufters,  11  pon  the  livefj  and  varíous 
other  parts,  efpecially  in  hydropical  con- 
ititutions» 

Evie  in  a  particular  fenfe,  the  bydatis  is 
3  cfifcaie  of  the  eye-lids,  called  alfo 
aquula,  St.  Y  ves  informs  us,  that  the  re 
jometimes  comes  on  the  edge.of  the  car- 
idades oí'  the  eyc-lids^  or  on  the  con- 
juntiva, an  eievation  like  the  bladders 

,  wfoích  appear  on  the  fkin  after  burns* 

*   Tñey  are  as  bíg  as  a  pea,  or  a  Jentit  ; 

"  are  filíed  wíth  a  very  clear  Jiquor,  and 
Siave  the  ñame  of  hydatides  from  the 
Jympb  which  they  comain.  Sometimes 
a  feroGty  ís  exifaváfated  between  the  con- 
Remitirá  and  ihe  membrane  wlncb  covers 
ít :  h  fe  p  arates  thefe  membranes,  and  in 
the  movement  of  the  eye,  a  fovtof  wrin- 
kle  appears,  which  m,ew+s  that  a  feiofity 

,  Magnates  between  thefe  membranesj  and 
produces  the  iwélling*  This  d  ¡fea  fe  is 
stot  at  all  dangerous  ¿  it  h  a  ííttJe  trou- 
blefome  whtn  it  frizes  on!y  part  of  the 
conjuntiva.  The  fureíl  remedy  is  £0 
prick  it  déxtrouñy  wíth  the  point  of  a 
íancer,  and  to  lay  it  open  according  to 
íhe  fongitudínal  dire£lion  of  the  tumour^ 

,   without  any  other  appücation. 

3ÍYD  ATGIDÉS,  the  fime  wítli  the  aque- 
ons  htimonr  of  the  eye.    See  Eyé. 

5IYPATOSCOPIA,  crtiled.  alio  hydro- 
mvmcy,  a  kínd  oí  divina  don  or  method 
oí" foretelling 'future  events  by  means  of 
Wa' t éf.    See  Hy  dromancy. 

¡HYDE.  or  HiDE,    See  the  ai  ti  ele  Hide, 

HYDXUM,  in  botany,  a  geim&  oí  fungí, 
caikd  by  fotne  ninaceus :  it  is  an  hoii- 
zonta  I  fungus,  ec hínated,  or  befet  wjth 

'  'ííia-rp  p-jínted  fibres  on  its  under  part» 
See  the  anide  Fu  k  g  u  s  t 

[HYDKA,  in  aftironomy,  a  fouthern  con- 
jíétíatiori  imagined  to  teprefent  a  water- 
JftTpem. 

'  Tli'e  rrumber  of  ftars  ín  this  conílfc;H¿.tjoii 
ín  PtoSeroy's  catalogue  is  25*  and  in  the 
ÍjfitanriTC  catalogue*  6%, 
"RYDRAGQGUÉS,  Jípa^a.amóng  phy- 
Setaria,  remedies  which  evacúate  k  large 
<Hiñ  mi  ry  oí;  water  in  dropbes,  See  the 
inicie  Dkopsy. 

Qmncy  ob/erves,  that'  the  fírongeft  ca- 
tfeartíes  chíeíly  anfwer  ta  the  characlerof 
by  día  gdgu  es  3  i  n  that  hy  th  e  i  ¡  f  o  t  c  i  b  í  y 
íbakin"g"and  vdlicating  the  bowelo?  ánd 
theír  appcndagest  théy  iqneeze  ont  \vater 
enough  to  m  a í¿e  t he  ftooí s  appear  lii  t  te-el-le, 
The  principal  hydiagoguis,  in  thecosn- 


mon  opinión,  are  the  ¡nices  of  eider,  Grifa 
root  of.iris,  of  foidanella,  mechoso 
¡aíap3  In  the  general,  all  fudovific' 

aperitíve,  and  diuretic  medicines  m  tru[v 
hydr  agobies.  J 

HYDRANGEA,  in  botany,  a  gemís  0f 
ihe  decandna-dlgynia  ciafs  of  planta  j  the 
córolla  whereof  co'nfifts  of  fivg  equa] 
ronndííh  petáis,  greater  than  the  cup* 
the  fruit  Isa  round tíli  didymons  ca pfule- 
the  two  permanent  ftyles  make  two  beake 
to  hy  and  is  rendered  angular  by  many 
ribs ;  it  is  corónate*!  by  the  cup>  gnd  úl- 
víded  into  two  cells  by  a  tranfverfe  mim- 
bran e  ;  th e  feed s  are  niime ron ^  an g li la^ 
aeuminated,  and  very  i  malí. 

HYDRARGYRUM,  a  ñame  given  ta 
m  ere  ti  ry  o  r  quickítWcr.    See  the  ¿jjjjffe 

HYDRAULICSj  thefctence  ofthemoiiaií 
of  fluid 5,  and  tbe  con íl rumión  of  alJ 
kinds  of  inñruments  and  machines  re- 
Jatíng  the  reto, 

The  laws  of  the  motton  of  fliiids,  and 
the  cmfes  cf  their  defeent  or  rife  bekw 
or  abo  ve  the  common  fnrface  or  ievel  of 
the  fo urce  or  foundation,  have  been 
ready  dclivered  under  the  article  fluid ¡ 
and  the  art  of  conduéting  fluids  hito 
pipes,  canab,  drains,  &c.  as  alfo  the  art 
of  raifing  theinj  w\úi  the  feveral  ma- 
chines etnployed  for  that  purpofe,  as 
.  fyphons,  pumps,  fyr ingés,  fonníaiíis, 
fire  engines,  milis,  are  deferikd 

under  their  proper  heads.  See  (he  artteles 
SypuóNjPumPjSyrecígEjFoumtai^ 
Engine,  Mill,  &\-* 
lí  y  d  rafta  ti  es  expi  a  1  n  the  e  q  11  i  1  ibri  um  of 
ílulds  at  reít  j  upon  remo  vi  ng  which  equ¡- 
Jibrium  motion  en  ibes,  and  hydraulíc: 
comni^nce. 

Hydiaulícs,  therefore,  fuppofe  hydroíto- 
tica,  and  the  generalíty  of  writers,  fnjip 
the  iminediate  relation  bcrwuen  the  two, 
joín  them  together,  and  cali  them  baih 
either  hydraul  ics  or  hydroftatics.  See  the 
article  Hydrostatics* 
HYDHEL JEU M,  in  phannacy,  a  míxtuíí 
of  cotiunon  ol\  with  water,  w!iieh?  taktn 
internatly,  is  emetic  j  but  applied  exter- 
nally,  is  anodyne,  and  proniotes  fuf- 
putaiion. 

HYD  RENTERO  CELE,  ín  furgery^fp* 
cies  of  hernia,  whereuj  the  inteítínes  de- 
jeend  into  the  fciotiim,  togéther  wilhi 
quantity  of  water,    See  Hhrnma. 

H Y DR O  C  A N I STE R I U M ,  an  engiise 
which  fponts  water  in  great  quarititi^. 
and  to  conííderrable  height^  in  oider  ¡o 

.ejttit- 
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^ÜBguiüi  accidental  tires  id  houfes.  See 

ÍÍYDROCELE,  m  furgery,  denotes  any 
hernia  arifing  from  water,  but  i 3  partí- 
cUÍarJy  ufed  fe*  fuch  a  one  of  the  fcrotuni 
vfhkh  fometimes  gtows  to  the  fize  of 
one>s  head,  witbout  pain,  but  exceeding 
troubleíbme  to  the  patiení. 
Xho'  authors,  íays  Sharp,  mentían  fcre- 
iat  klnOs  of  thís  difealé,  there  are  but 
two  *  thc  firft  is  when  the  water  is  con- 
'tatneá  m  the  túnica  vaginalís  ^  the  fe- 
c¿n¿  when  it  is  contained  in  the  cellular 
membfanc  of  the  fcrotum.   This  laft  is 
alv'ays  complica ted  with  an  anafarca,  a 
kind  of  dropfy  wbích  con llíls  in  the  ex- 
traviaron of  the  water^which  lodges  in 
the  «lis  of  (he  membrana  adípofa.  The 
Wrocele  in  this  cafe  is  eafily  known, 
for  the  íkin  is  íhining  and  foft,  yíddíng* 
eafily  to  a  ílight  ímprefiion,  which  wili 
jemain  pitted  fome  time,    The  penis  is 
alio  fumetimes  prodigiouüy  fwelled  by 
tiie  liquor  which  infmiíates  into  the  cellu- 
lar mcmbrane.    There  are  none  of  the  fe 
fymptoms  in  the  dropfy  of  the  túnica  va- 
ginalís. 

In  (he  dropfy  of  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  ícroüum,  fome  recommend  the 
puníture  with  a  trocar  3  others,  to  make 
fmail  aperares  here  and  there  with  the 
point  of  a  lancee  ;  otbers,  to  put  a  fmall 
íbns  of  íilk  through  the  íkin  with  a 
nredle,  and  to  let  ít  remain  as  a  feton  ti  ti 
all  the  water  is  draíned  off.  But  the  two 
fot  memods  yield  very  little  rdief,  and 
the  laft  ni  a  y  be  more  likely  to  induce  a 
gangi'cnc  Ñor  is  there  occaíion  for  any 
operatíon  at  atl,  beca u Je  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  fcrotum,  is  noihing  but 
a  toniinuatíon  of  the  membrana  adípofa, 
and  therefore  fcari  fications  made  in  the 
íkin  of  thefmill  of  the  legs,  wili  effc&u- 
ájly  empty  the  fcrotum  ;  yet  fomeíínies 
there  lalís  fo  great  a  quantity  into  the 
fcrotum,  (bar  the  diüeníion  is  very  pain- 
tul,  threateninga  morhfication  :  likewife 
ihe  prepuce  id'  very  often  fo  excedí  ve  ly 
dilated  and  twifted,  tbat  it  hinders  the 
patient  from  making  water,  In  thefe 
cafes,  there  íhould  be  an  inciíion  made  on 
each  fide  of  the  fcrotum,  three  ¡nenes  in 
lengi  h,  quite  through  the  íkin  into  the 
cdls  which  contain  the  water,  and  like- 
wife two  or  three  half  an  ínch  long  in  any 
part  oF  the  penis  with  a  lancet  or  knife. 
The  dropfy  of  the  túnica  vaginalís,  is 
caufed  by  an  cxcefíive  accumulation  oís. 
fcroíity  which  is  naturally  feparated  ¡a 
the  internkl  furface  of  that  tunic,  in  a 


fmall  quantity;  to  moiften  and  'lubricare 
the  teíticle, 

This  diforder  is  not  often  the  eífccl  of 
any  accident,    It  never  díminiíhes  when 
once  begnn,  hut  generalíy  continúes  to 
encreafe,  but  in  fome  pe  don  s  not  fo  quide 
as  others.    lt  ís  tenfe  and  fmoothj  and 
ceaíes  before  or  when  ít  arrives  at  the 
rings  of  the  abdominal  veíTels.  When  the 
,  teftícle  is  encreafed  ín  fize,  the  tumour  is 
rounder,  and,  if  not  atrended  with  an 
eñlargement  af  the  fpermatic  veffels,  the 
cord  rnay  be  eañEy  dim'nguiflied  betwceta 
the  tumour  and  the  abdomen. 
As  to  the  cure,  the  aulhnr  above»ineti- 
tioned  has  found  Hule  fuccefs  from  io-  } 
ward  medicines  or  outward  applicaíions,  ' 
and  therefore  thinks  it  moJt  advifeabk  to 
wait  till  the  tumour  becomes  troublefomc, 
and  then  to  tap  it  with  a  lancet.  íf  the 
orífice  of  the  íkin  ilíps  away  from  that  of 
the  tunic,  and  prevenís  the  egrefs  of  the 
water,  yoü  may  introduce  a  probé,  and 
by  that  means  fecure  the  exaél  fituyttoa 
of  the  wound.    When  the  túnica  vagi^ 
na  lis  is  very  tenfe,  the  teíticle  itfelf  can- 
not  be  eafily  diítinguiílied  j   but  there 
wili  be  no  danger  of  wounding  ít,  ¡f  the 
inferior  part  of  the  ferotum  is  openefl 
with  a  lancet  not  too  long,    During  the 
evacuation,  the  ferotum  muft  be  regular- 
ly  pr¿ííed  j  and  afEerthe  operation,  a  Yüt'c 
piece  of  di  y  lint  and  flicking  .p bíter  are 
fufiieient.    This  is  called  a  palliative 
cure,  but  ¡t  now  and  then  pro  ves  an  ab- 
íblute  one,    It  isrJangerous  to  attempt  a 
a  radical  cure  by  making  a  large  wound, . 
either  by  incifion  or  cauíUc,  and  therefore 
that  method  íhould  be  difearded. 
HYDROCEPHALÚSj  ín  furgery,  a  pre- 
ternatural diftention  of  the  head,  10  an 
uncominon  íize,  by  a  ítagnation  and  ex- 
tra va  fation  of  the  lympb,  whtcb,  when. 
collecled  within  fide  of  the  bones  of  the 
craníum,  the  hydrocephalns  is  then  terrn* 
ed  interna! ;  as  it  is  externa!,  when  re- 
taincd  betwlxt  the  common  integuments 
and  the  craníum, 

The  firft  kind  of  the  diforder  is  feldoni 
to  be  mee  with  but  ín  infants  ;  and  if  ít 
is  advanced  to  any  great  degree,  ís  a 
dan  gero  u  s  oa  fe,  a  nd  gen  era  3ly  í  n  cu  ra  ble- 
If  the  diforder  is  in  its  firft  ftage,  and 
but  beginning  to  íhew  itfelf,  it  wili  be 
molí  advífeable,  according  to  Heifter,  ta 
try  what  may  he  done  by  medicines,  fueíi 
as  gen  ti  e  and  re  pea  ted  p  urges,  to  draw 
the  humours  downwardst  with  corro bo- 
ratíng  medicines,  internally  ;  while  ex* 
tern&jly  there  is  appÜec)  a  large  compre fs 

dipt 


dípt  íii  lime-water  and  fpirit  of  lavendér, 
or  hungary  water,  which  compréis  muft 
be  retained  by  a  proper  bandage.  See  the 
article  Banrage. 

The  externa!  hydrocephalus  is  diíHn- 
guiíhed  by  the  foítnefs  of  the  head  and 
íkin  externally  5  bufc  in  the  infernal  hydro- 
ce  ph  alus,  the  head  feels  as  hard  as  nilla!, 
and  yet  ifr  is  much  more  diftended  and  in- 
larged,  Though  the  esternal  hydrocepb  a- 
1u$  is  not  witbont  danger,  yet  it  may  bé 
much  more  eafily  cured  tbsn  the  inter- 
na?, but  with  the  greater  difíicuky,  as  it 
is  of  a  longer  íbnding,  According  to 
the  farae  auíhor,  the  cure  muft  be  at- 
tempted  as  well  by  interna!  as  external 
remedies  at  the  fame  time  5  fuch  as  ca- 
thartics,  diaphoretícs,  diurética,  attenu- 
atíng  and  ítrengrheníng  medicines  for 
interna]  ufe:  and  extern  al  íy  may  be  ap- 
plied  a  comprefs  dipped  in  the  fomen- 
tation  before-mentioned  for  the  inte  mal 
hydrocephalus,  In  this  cafe  the  repeat - 
ed  ehewing  of  tobáceo  in  the  mouth,  to 
difeharge  the  ferofities  from  the  head  by 
ípitting,  is  adfifeable  ;  fome  foment  the 
head  with  fumes  of  burning  fpirit  of 
wine  highly  reclíned,  but  it'  aíl  íhefe 
tneans  pro  ve  unfuccefsfuí,  recourfe  rnuít 
then  he  had  to  chírurgical  hefps,  among 
which  you  dught  flrft  to  try  a  blifter  ap- 
plied  behind  theears  on  the  occipin  and 
ueck,  and'  if  thís  does  not  altogether 
aníwer  the  intención,  yon  muíl  add  fca- 
rificatíon  and  cupping  upon  the  fame 
parts»    See  the  article  Cupping^ 

HYDROCHARIS,  the  little  watz&- 
lilly,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  ihe  diceciá- 
enneandría  clafs  of  planta,  the  rnale 
flower  of  which  has  a  fpatha,  andis  com- 
peted of  three  large*  plain,  and  round  iíh 
petáis  í  the  female  flower  is  líke  the  mala 
one,  ofíly  witbout  any  fpatha  ¡  the  frtiit 
is  a  coriaceons  aud  roundrm  cap  fu  le, 
coníifting  of'  fix  cells,  irt  which  are  con- 
tained  a  great  numbei  of  very  fmall  and 
roundilh  feeds. 

HYDROCORAX,  the  water-raven, 
in  owriihology,  a  fpecies  of  bu  ceros,  with 
a  fmall  head  and  blui/b  hack. 
Thia  bird  ís  about  the  hignefs  of,  the 
common  raven,  and  is  a  native  of  Tar- 
tary  and  China  $  fom  whence  its  beak 
is  often  brought  over  to  u$  as  a  euriofky, 
on  account  of  its  fize,  as  being  fe  ven. 
inches  in  kngth,  and  in  tbe  largeft  part, 
about  the  muidle  of  the  gibbofity,  near 
three  ¡nenes  in  diarneter. 
Tbere  is  alfo  another  fpecies,  abolió  the 
fcignefs  of  our  corntiíon  crow,  íhe  head 
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of  which  Is  of  a  deep  greenífh  calf,-^ 
?Ati  an  admixture  of  blacks  tbe  bod» 
ís  of  a  greeniíh  colour.  ^ 


with  an 
too  is  of  a  g 
HYDROCOTYLE,  marsh-pEKnYí 
WORT,  tn  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pep<i 
tandria-digynía  clafs  of  plañís,  the  unil 
verfal  coro  lia  of  which  is  unifúrrn  in 
fígme,  tbough  not  in  fituaiíon  v  and  the 
ííngle  corollaí  are  forme d  of  five  ovato* 
acuie,  patent  petáis:  tbe  fruit  is  orbicu- 
lar, erecl,  and  compofed  of  two  cotn- 
preíTed  and  femi -orbicular  feedp. 
This  plant  is  common  with  us  ín  dama 
places»  and  is  fufpe£fed  of  hurting  íheCp 
that  Feed  on  itj  whence  it  ís  fpmetimtt 
called  white-rot.  See  the  article  Kot 
HYD  R  O  GR  A  PH  Y,  u^*^,  thcaruf 
meafuring  and  deferibing  the  fea,  iiveríj 
lakes,  and  canak. 

With  rpgard  to  the  fea,  it  gives  an  ac- 
count of  its  tifies,,  coünter-ddes,  hund. 
ings,  bays,  gdlpbs,  creeks,  éfc  asalfc 
of  the  rock?,  íhelves,  fand*,  íhaíWj 
promonton^s,  barbours,  the  diíhnce  ani 
bearin^  of  one  port  from  anothír,  w\-}t 
every  thing  that  is  remarkable,  ftht\kt 
out  at  fea,  or  on  the  coaít. 

HYDROMANCY,  a  methodof  divinada 
by  water,  praclifed  by  the  antients  in  rhi 
manner.  They  fiíled  a  cup  or  bo^U 
water  :  then  faítening  a  ring  to  a  piece 
of  thread  tied  to  iheir  finger,  ht\ú  \i  ow 
the  water,  and  repeated  a  ceitain  farmef 
words^  deíiring  to  be  fatisfíed  with  rtpí 
to  iheir  enquiiy  j  and  if  the  queftion  m 
anfwered  in  the  affírmative,  the  hrj 
would  ííríke  the  íides  of  the  bowl  of  \w 
own  accord. 
Another  kind  of  hyd  román  cy  \Vas  to  loá¡ 
upon  the  water  in  which  the  ñgwti 
feveral  dsemons  ufed  to  appear.  Thi, 
expedient  Numa  is  faid  to  havt  m^Heilí 
of,  to  fettle  the  cerem  nnies  of  religión 
This  way  of  dmnation  is  faid  to  \mt 
been  ufed  firft  by  the  Perfians,  and  aficr- 
wards  approved  by  Pythügoras. 

HYDROMEL,  among  pbyfíctanSi  watsr 
iiupiegnatéd  with  honey,  eÍLher  bdorecí 
after  fermemation* 
V i nous  hydromel,  commonly  called  mc4 
is  faid  to  be  good  for  the  gravei.  SeetBí 
article  Mead, 

HYDROMETER,  an  infirnmenf  to  m< 
fu  re  the  gravity,  deníky,  veiocity,  lomj 
&c*  of  water  and  other  fíuíds»  Seétfc 
artícles  Wat  ta  and  Fluid1* 
The  hydrometer  is  one  of  the  moft  rfM 
inftruments  of  the  jpbilofophic  kind)  fo 
xhó*  tííe  hydrolfatical  balaiic^  be  the  muí 
general  intlfument  for  linJing  the  fp^- 
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fie  gravítíes  °f  aíl  forí-^  of  H'es'Jet  ftinds 
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the  hydrometer  j"s  beít  fuíted.  to  ñad  thoíe 
of  fluids  in  particular,  both  as  to  eafe  and 
expedítiom 

Tbis  inítruinent  íhould  be  made  of  cop- 
tiér,  í¡ nce  ivory  i mbibes  fpiritu ous  liquors, 
and  thereby  íilters  ¡ts  gravity  i  and  glafs 
is  apt  ra  breák.   The  moít  íimpTe  kmd, 
ufed  for  finding  the  ftrength  of  fpirit*, 
cpnfí(b  oF  a  topper-ba!l    B  b  (píate 
CXXXVir.  fig.  i.n*  1*)  with  a  brafs- 
wire,  AB,  J  of  an  indi  thick,  fo  Irte  red 
jyjto  ífÉ  The  upper  part  of  thís  wiie  be- 
ing  fileJ  ñat ,  on  one  fule,  is  maiked  prqof 
at  swj  becaufé  it  finks  exaclly  to  thís 
mark  in  proof  fpírits*   There  are  other 
l^o  mark«  at  A  and  B,  to  íhew  whe- 
tber  íhe  Hqnar  be  T\  abo  ve  or  below' 
proof,  accord  ingas  che  hy  dio  meter  finks 
to  A  or  emerges  to  B,  when  a  brafs- 
wáígk  at  C  o^  K  has  been  fcrewed  on 
at  tiie  bottom  c.   There  are  alfo  welghts 
to  be  fcrewed  on,  for  fhewing  Míe  fpecí- 
fiegravíries  of  fltiids  quite  to  common 
water*  The  round  part  of  che  wire  abo  ve 
the  hall,  níay  be  maiked  fo  as  to  repre- 
fent  river- water  when  ít  finks  to  R  W, 
(ibid-  nQ  2,*)  the  weigkt  which  fks  the  in- 
íijument  for  r  i  ver- water  be  ing  fcrewed 
on  at  c:  alfo  when  piit  into  fpring*water, 
minera! -water,  fea -water,  and  water  of 
Jidt-fprjngs,  it  will  emerge  or  rife  gra- 
dually  to  the  marks  S  P,  M  I,  S  E,  S  Aj 
and,  on  the  contrat  y,  when  pnt  into  Bríf- 
tol -water,  rain- water,  port-wtne,  and 
mountainrWLne,  it  will  fuceelTiveiy  fink 
to  lile  marica  b  r,  r  at  p  o,  m 
Anal  he  r  kind,  which  ferves  to  díííinguiíh 
the  í  pee  i  fie  differences  of  finlds  to  great 
nicery,  coníifts  of  a  large  hollow  baíl  B, 
(ibid.  ií° $t)  with  a  fmaller  baíl  b  under 
itj  part] y  filled  with  quick-filver.or  fmall 
fhot,  and  fcrewed  on  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  fonner,  in  order  to  render  it  but 
littíe  fpecíficaJíy  líghter  than  water:  it 
íiaa^  alfo  a  fmall  íhort  neck  at  C,  into 
totiich  is  fcrewed  the  graduated  brafs- 
wiie  A  C,  which  by  its  weíght  caufes 
tlie  body  tí  the  iníhnment  to  dtrfcend  in 
the  fluid,  with  part  of  the  ítem, 
When  this  míhument  í$  fwimming  ín  the 
Jíquor,  contained  in  the  jar  I  LM'K, 
the  part  of  the  fluid  difplaced  by  it,  will 
be  equal  In  butk  to  the  part  of  íhe  tnftru- 
ment  under  water,  and  equai  ín  weíght 
to  that  of  the  whole  inftrument,  Süp- 
pofe  the  weight  of  the  wliole  were  4000 
grains,  then  it  is  evident  we  can  by  tilia 
tteans  compare  together  the  dEíferene 
bulks  of  4C00  graiüs  of  vadous  foru  of 


For  if  the  weíght  A  be  fuch  as 
íínEl  can  fe  the  aras  orne  te  i-  to  ünk  in  rain- 
wat  er,  ti  11  its  fu rface  comes  t o  the  mid- 
dle  point  of  the  fleni  zqj  and  íf,  after 
this,  it  be  immerfed  in  common  fpring- 
water,  and  the  furfacé  is  obrerved  to 
¿tand  — ~  of  an  indi  below  the  miedle 
point  %o  )  ít  is  ev[dent  that  tlíe  famc 
weíght  óf  eacb  water  differs  in  bulle  only 
by  the  inagnítude  of  ^  of  an  ínch  inihe 

Now  fuppofe  the  ítem  wer;  ten  incheg 
Jong,  and  weíghed  100  graíns,  then  every 
tenth  of  an  ínch  wouíd  be  one  grairi 
weight  í  and  fince  the  ítem  is  oF  brafs, 
and  br^fs  ís  about  eíght  times  heavier 
than  water,  the  Ta  me  biilk  of  water  wj]l 
be  equal  to  f  of  a  grain  5  and  con  fe* 
quently  to  the  J  of  part,  that  is.  a 
3ioooth  part  of  the  whole  bulk,  which 
ís  a  degree  of  estaclne/s  as  great  as  can 
be  de fi red .  Yet  the  ínftrumeritis  capa- 
ble  of  ftíll  greater  exaftnefs,  by  making 
the  ftem  or  neck  eonfjíí;  of  a  flat  thin  ílip 
of  brafs,  inflead  of  one  that  is  round  or 
cylindrieal  1  by  this  means  we  increafe' 
the  fürface,  which  is  the  mofí:  requifíte 
thing  j  and  dimirnfli  the  folídity,  by 
which  the  tnítrument  is  rende  red  more 
exa£t. 

In  order  to  adapt  thís  iíiítrument  to  all 
forts  of  ufes,  there  ought  to  be  two  diíFer-' 
ent  ftems  to  ferew  on  and  off  in  a  fmall 
holeatíi.  One  ftem  ilion  Id  be  fuch  a 
ní ce  thm  flíp  of  brafs,  or  rather  of  fteel, 
like  a  watch-fpring  fet  flraight,  as  we 
have  juft  mentioned,  011  one  iide  of 
which  ought  to  be  the  feveral  marks  or 
divifíonSj  to  which  it  wílJ  fmk  in  vari- 
ous  forts  of  waters3  as  rain -water,  ri  ver- 
water,  fpring* water,  fea  waterjfalt  fpring- 
water,  And  on  the  other  íide  you 
mark  the  divílion  to  which  it  finks  in 
vni  ious  lighter  flulds,  as  hot  bath- water, 
Briftol- water,  Liricomb  water,  Chelten* 
water,  port  wine,  mount?.in,  madeira, 
and  va  río  us  other  foiis  of  \vine-  Butia 
this  cafe  the  weíght  Aon  the  top  muft  be 
a  little  lefsihan  btfore,  whenítwas  ufed 
fer  the  heavier  water?. 
Bnt,  ín  cafe  pf  trying  íhe  ftrength  of  fpi- 
rituoiií  liqnors,  a  common  cylindric  Item 
will  do  beft,  becaufe  of  its  ftrength  and 
fteadinefs  ;  and  this  ought  to  be  fo  con- 
traed Chat,  vvhen  immerfed  in  what  is 
caljed  proof  fpirit,  the  furfaceof  the  fpirit 
may  be  upon  the  middle  point  7,0;  which 
ís  eafily  done  by  duly  adjuñín^  the  fmall 
weight  Aon  the  to'p,  and  making  the 
ítem  of  íuch  a  kngth  that,  when  ¡mu»ff- 
10  F  <d 
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ed  in  water,  tt  may  juíl  eover  the  ball,  and  fpnnldc  ir  on  the  peopk*  Seethear* 
and  rife  to  a  \  but,  when  immerfed  in  ti  ele  IIoly-watER* 
puré  fpuít,  it  may  arífe  to  the  top  at  A  5  HYTiROFARASTAT^  3  fea  of  here- 
then  ¿y  dívidiíig  the  upper  and  lower  tics,  tlie  followers  of  Tatian. 
parts^tíf  so,  Ale,  im©  ten  equal  parts  This  fecl  were  called  alio  encratita^  apo- 
cad)/ when  the  inftrument  is  immerfed  taílna^  faccophori,  feveriam,  and  aqua. 
in  any  fort  of  fpirítuous  liquor,  it  wjll  ríans, 

immediately  lliew  how  much  k  is  above  The  hydroparaftatse  were  a  branch  d 

or  be ! ow  proof,  the  mani chees ,  wholé  dím'nguifhing  ten et 

This  prooF-fpírít  confjfts  of  half  water  was  that  water  fhouid  be  uíed  in  the  eu- 

snd  half  alcohol,  or  puré  fpirit,  that  is,  charift  inílead  of  wine, 
fuch  as  vjrbeii  potired  upon  gunpowder,    HYDROPHANiE,  in  natural  hiíjory,  * 

and  fet  on  tire,  will  burn  alV  away,  and  genos  of  I'emi-pellucid  geme,  compoíed 

per  mi  t  Uie  powder  ta  take  fire,  whicfc  it  of  cryftal  and  earth  ¡  the  iatter  irigrefiient 

\vü\f  and  fia  ib  as  in  the  open  aiiv    But  being  in  large  proportion,  and  mixed  ¡m« 

if  the  fpjrit  be  not  fo  htghly  re&ified,  perfil  y,  as  in  the  chalcedony  5  and  gii- 

there  v/ill  remain  fome  phlegm  or  water,  íng  a  general  cloudinefs  or  miftinelstc 

t  which  will  make  the  powder  wer?  and  the  done,  but  of  fo  imperftrcl  and  iiiegu* 

unfit  to  take  fire,    This  proof- ípirit  of  Jar  an  aílmixture,  as  not  to  be  eapable  of 

any  kind,  wei^hs  fe  ven  pounds  twelve  fe  good  a  pobíh  as  the  chalcedony^  atid 

cunees  per  gallón*  appearing  of  a  dufky  and  fon!  fu j face, 

The  common  method  of  fhaklng  the  fpi-  tíll  thrown  into  water,  in  which  they  be* 

rits  in  a  vial,  and  by  raiíing  a  crown  of  come  lucid,  and  in  fome  degree  trampa* 

bubbles,  to  judge  by  the  mannerof  their  rent,  either  in  part  or  totally;  alfochang. 

rífmg  or  brea  Id  ng  away  whether  the  fpi-  ing  their  colou  r,  which  returns  to  them 

,  nt  be  proof  or  nearit,  is  very  piecarious,  on  betngtaken  out  of  the  water- 

an¿  capabie  of  great  failacy.    There  is  T©  this  genus  Helong  the  ocukts  beli  of 

no  way  fo  eafy,  quick,  certaíri,  and  phi-  authors,  or  whitím  -grey  hydrophaivs, 

lofopbical,  as  this  by  the  aríeometer,  varíela  ted  with  y  ello  w,  andwkhablack 

wh  ich  will  demunftrate  infallíbiy  the  dif-  central  mi  cieos  j  and  the  oculus  mundi! 

ference  of  bulks,  and  confequenily  fpecl-  or  lapts  mutabilis,  wlüch  is  Hkewjfe  1 

fie  graviries,  ín  eqnal  weights  of  fpiríts,  whitifli-fr?y  kind  without  veins. 
10  the  go,  ifo,  or  50  thoufandth  part  of  HYDROPHOEIA,  uí^sítít,  ín  medicine, 

the  whole,  wbich  is  a  degree  of  aecuracy,  an  averfion  or  dread  of  water  ;  a  ten  ¡ble 

beyond  which  notbing  can  be  defired.  iymptom  of  the  rabies  canina* 

H YDRÜME TR Y ,  ifipptrp*}  a  ter m  fo m e »  This  difeafe  general  ly  proceeds  from  iht 

times,  though  rarely,  ufed  to  denote  tbe  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and  almoft  alwajs 

menfuration  of  fluids,  their  gravity,  ye-  a  rifes  from  the  ¡nfeílion  communicalHi 

locity,  éfí.  and  confequently  compre-  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  animal  ;  yet  it  lus 

bemling  buth  Iiydrau lies  and  hydi  oftaticSt  been  ohferved  to  arife  fpontaneovifly  iii 

SeeHYDR.AU Lies  and  Hydrostat  ics.  fome  animáis  affe&ed  wjtfi  acote  difeafes} 

HYDROMPHALUS,  ín  medicine  and  and  we  ha  ve  an  inífance  in  the  medical 

furgtry,  a  tusnour  in  the  naveí,  ariñng  eflays  by  Dr.  Innea  at  Edinburgh,  of  a 

from  a  colleálion  of  waí^r,  3Toung  man  that  had  this  fympttmi  at^ 

Thehydromphalus  is  diftbguiftied  from  tending  an  infla  mmation  of  the  Íbma4 

other  tumours  of  the  navel  by  íts  being  Aímoít  all  kinds  of  animáis  may  be  ai* 

very  foft,  and  yet  not  traclable  and  obe-  fh£led  wiüi  this  díforder,  and  may  hí|s8 

díent  to  the  tonch,  fo  as  to  diminim  or  oiher  animáis,  and  even  men,  as  dogr, 

enlarde  by  comprefling  it,    See  tl>e  ar-  cat^  wolves,  foxes,  horfes,  affes,  muH 

ticle  Exomphalus,  horned  cattle,  hogáj  monkies,  and  cecku 

When  viewed,  placed  faetween  tbe  eye  but  it  moít  freqnently  attacks 

and  the  light?  the  hydromphalus  is  found  wolves,  and  foxes,  without  any  previos 

tranfparent*  It  is  to  be  difculTeííhy.  emol-  contagión. 

licnt  and  refoknire  medicines.  It  is  alio  A  hot  climate  5  exceífíve  beats  and  fuá- 
cu  red  by  a  punclure  made  ¡n  the  middle  <íen  tolds^  a  long,  hor,  and  dry  feafcti ¡ 
of  the  navel,  feedtng  much  upon  punid,  flinking,  «f- 
RYDROMYSTES,  a  ñame  antíently  gí-  minous  fleíh  ;  want  of  water  j  wojrnW 
ven  to  certain  officers  in  the  greck  churchr  genei  ated  rn  the  kidneys,  gJtTís,  brato, 
whofe  büíinefs  was  to  make  holy- water,  or  noítuis,  are  the  preceding  cauf« o\ 
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tnidrtefs  in  th.efe  animab,  When  they  are 
going  to  run  mad,  tbey  appear  dtjefled, 

.~HWcompany,and  bidé  themíelves:  they 
wilt  not  bark,  but  feem  to  mutter  ór  mur* 
niür,  and  are  averfe  to  food  and  water; 
they  will  fly  upon  ftrangerst  bnt  retain 
fume  fígard  for  their  maftei  ¡  their  ears 
and  taíls  hang  down,  and  they  wa.lfc 
alcng  as  it'  tbey  were  fleepy*  Thís  is  the 
Jñrlt  degree  of  the  difeafe ;  and  though 
the  bite  is  then  bad,  it  is  not  at  the  worfh 
Afterwards,  tbey  begín  to  pant,  hang 
out  theír  tongnes,  froth  at  the  mouth, 
and  gape ;  Tomen  mes  they  feem  dull  and 
faalf  afleép»j  fome  tí  mes  they  will  run,  bnt 
jiordireélly  forwárd,  and  foon  rea  fe  to 
know  their  mafters ;  their  eyes  are  de- 
¡¿¿¿i,  look  watry  and  duíly?  their 
toDgucS  are  of  a  lead-colour ;  they  íall 
away  ¡uddcnly,  and  grow  raging  mad,, 
A  bite  át  thís  time  is  incurable,  and  the 
jie&rcr <hey  airé  tó  deaeh,  wsth  tbe  more 
Sreádfiíl  fy  mptoms  it  is  attended, 
There  i 5  fcaree  any  poilbn  infeelious  fo 
man  y  ways  as  mis,  for it  takes  effeít  thro1 
íhc  cloathV,  without  fetdíing  blood  ;  by 
the  breáth  oí  tbe  animal  drawn  into  tbe 
Sunga  i  by  a  touch  of  tbe  froth,  íf  recent ; 
by  h  and  ¡Ing  the  wonnd,  Or  inftrument 
wliíqh  waEítbe  dea th  oí  the  animal  ¡  or 
by  handiíng  things  which  have  been  in- 
fe&ed  by  any  of  the  former  roeans» 
Again,  there  is  fcaree  any  poifon  whieh 
produces  íudi  ten  ibk  effrcls,  and  chufes 
fuch a  Wonderfuí  changc  in  the  per  fon  En- 
fcfied,  When  it  begins  to  work,  it  is 
mióñ  violent  and  quiek  >  and  yet,  as  ir  is 
faid,  vvil!  tle  dormaut  furtwenty  jféars  to- 
gether  befure  ¡texerts  rtfeJf,  This  díver- 
fity  dependsupon  the  heat  of  the  feafím, 
the  degree  of  the  di  fe  a  fe  in  the  mfecled 
animal,  and  tbe  temperature  of  tbe  perlón 
bit$  for  the  bílious  are  fooner  affeeled 
with  it,  íhe  phlegmatic  and  hydropíc  the 

#!eaU:  likewifó  fomethmgmay  beattribut- 
üd  to  the  way  of  Üving,  diet,  and  medi^ 
c  j  n  e  ? . 

A  healthy  man  infffíed  with  thís  con- 
ta^ion,  according  to  Eoeihaaw^  finds  the 
ífScís  of  it  di  ico  ver  tbemfelves  in  the 
following  order :  thtre  h  a  pain  in  the 
place  where  he  was  bit  or  xeceíved  the 
cení  agio n  ^  and  tben  wanderíng  pains  in 
the  other  parts,  chiefly  thofe  rhat  are  near 
it  $  a  laífirude,  heavinefs,  liftUífners  ofthe 
whole  bodyi  \inquiei  trouhled  íleep,  and 
tPi  ri bledreams,  with  conv.ulíions  and  fub- 
fultus  of  the  tendons  ;  continual  íaquie- 
tiufe,  fighs,  fadnefsi  bye  of  folirudes 
áSluis  tínds  líie  ñúi  degree  QÍihe  di  fea  fe. 


Afterwards  mil  rhe  fy  mptoms  eneren  fe 
with  a  prodigious  ftraituefs  and  opprd- 
fion  about  the  pisecordja  j  a  diflicult 
íighingj  refpiratíon,  horror,  a  íhakingand 
trembJing  at  the  fight  of  any  i  ¡quid,  pel- 
hicid  thingfi  ;  a  ¡o fe  of  appetite  j  an  in- 
credíble  anxieíy  j  trembling  and  terrible 
convuífions,  almoít  forcin^  the  palien  i 
into  a  ra  ge  whtm  any  1  i  quid  is  touched 
with  tbe  Kps  or  tongue  ,  then  a  vomit- 
ing  of  daft,  bíüoiio,  vífeid  m^ttert  or 
porraceo us  bitej  an  increafed  heat  -}  a 
fe  ver,  continua!  watebing,  a  priapifm,  a 
confufed  feries  of  wild  and  extravagant 
thoughts  :  here  the  fecond  degree  oí  the 
dífeafé  may  be  faid  to  termínate,  Naw 
sil  ihc  fy  mptoms  grow  worfe  and  worfe  : 
ihe  tongue  hangs  out,  and  is  rougli  \  th* 
voice  is  hóarfe;  llrange  horrors,  ítarting- 
and  wild  lock-s  at  the  fight  of  water  ¡  a 
fjorhírig  at  the  mouíhí  a  voluntary  irt- 
clination  to  fpit  at  the  by-fianders  ;  alfo 
to  bire  them  5  the  parient  fóams  at  the 
mourh,  gnames  with  the  teeth,  and  would 
do  mifchief  if.  not  forcíbly  beíd,  Hig 
pLilfe  and  breathíng  fail  5  there  is  a  cold 
fweat|  the  higheít  fury  :  yet  duritigfall 
this  time,  whtch  is  wonderfuí,  the  pa- 
tient  continúes  in  his  fenfeSj  and  is  afraíd 
of  doing  harm.  On  the  founh  day  from 
the  firlt  dtgree  of  the  difeafe,  the-  patient 
fálljs  into  convulííons  with  great  diih*culty 
of  breathíng,  and  ihen  dies, 
The  prevention  and  cure  of  this  dífeafe, 
except  in  a  few  inílance?,  are  very  doubt- 
ful  and  iiíícértaín,  The  preventive  cure, 
according  to  Boerhaave,  confifts  in  mak* 
ing  desp  fcarificationf;,  as  foon  as  poíHble, 
after  the  bíte,  m  the  pait  affecled  and 
thoíe  adjacent  to  it,  that  they  niay  make 
a  confiderable  dtfcharge  of  blood  ;  and 
then  appl  yin  g  Jarge  cu  pping-gíaífes  there~ 
on  ;  or  it  may  be  burnt  pretty  deep  with, 
an  aclual  cautery.  Then  it  íhotild  be 
made  to  fu  p  pura  te  by  fome  corroíive  ap- 
plication  proper  for  that  purpofe  ¡  and 
duringali  that  time,  it  íhould  continually 
be  fomented  with  a  píckle  made  with 
vinegar  and  faít  í  thts  íhould  be  cóñti^ 
nued  for  íix  montos  at  kaft  :  the  gar- 
ments  he  had  on  at  the  lime  ef  the  bite 
fíiGuld  be  cavjtioníly  la  id  afide^  or  de- 
ftroyed.  He  fhoukí  liítewifs,  with  all 
convenient  fpeed,  be  dtpt  in  a  river,  or 
the  feaj  making  him  believe  that  he  is 
going  to  bt  druwned  :  this  is  to  be  ofien 
tepeated  5  for  the  c-ífeñ  copfifts  in  terri- 
fy ing  the  rnind,  and  not  in  the  íalt  water, 
as  is  commonly  fuppqfed  ¡  theii  he  íhould 
be  often  and  íirongly  pnrged  with  rhíi- 
10  F  %  bar'b, 
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tmb#  agaríc,  snd  tbe  juíce  of  eMer-bark. 
He  íhould  be  put  into  a  íweat  every 
ifiorning  faíring,  with  a  mixtu re  of  aro- 
xnaric  vinegar,  fea*fa]t,  and  hot  water : 
bis  feet  and  hands  fhould  alfo  be  daily 
Fomentad  in  a  warm  bath,  and  he  íhould 
waíli  bis  head,  mouth,  and  fauces*  Let 
him  offrn  drink  cold  water,  and  ibrow 
it  up  again,  by  vomiting  j  and  let  bis 
di  mk  be  audulated,  His  aliment  íhonld 
be  rnoíí  light  and  laxarive,  and  often 
taken  in  fuch  a  quanúty  as  to  vomit  it  up 
agaín.  He  fhould  likewife  abftain  fépm 
thirjgs  that  are  too  fpícy,  fi  o  m  wine,  from 
heating  things,  from  violent  exercífes, 
and  íioin  contmotions  of  tbe  mind* 
The  en  re  íliould  be  attempted  when  tbe 
difeafe  ís  ín  tbe  firfr  degree  3  and,  in  the 
beginníng  of  the  íeeond,  by  treahng  it 
as  bíghly  ínflammatory  j  by  lettiug  blood 
from  a  large  orífice  even  to  a  ddiquium  ; 
by  gíving  dyflers  foon  after  with  njtious 
or  moderately  fal't  water,  th  u$  ;  take 
bar jey  water,  ten  cunees  ]  nitre,  two 
drams  -7  eider  vínegar  and  honey  of  rofe?, 
eaeh  an  ounce  :  make  a  dyfter.  Or  take 
rúe^water,  ten  cunees  i  fea-falt,  fwo 
<3rams  $  vi  negar  impregnated  with  mary- 
gold-flowers,  fi>c  drams  5  common  ba- 
rey,  an  ounce ¡  make  a  clyfter» 
Thefe  may  be  repeated  boldly,  and  with 
Jefs  caution  tban  in  oiher  cafes,  Afíer 
this  let  the  patknt  be  bíindfolded,  and 
thrown  inte  a  pond  of  cold  water  ;  dr  let 
cold  water  be  thrown  upon  him,  til!  the 
«kead  of  it  almoft  ceafesi  then  let  a 
large  quantity  be  forced  down  bis  throatj 
Jet  this  be  his  treatment  daily,  and  at 
anight  let  íleep  be  prQCured. 
HofFnvarTs  fentíments  on  tbjs  head  are 
greatly  difTerent  í'om  thofe  of  Bcerhaave, 
The  antier, ts¡  fays  he,  were  of  opinión! 
that  all  poifcns  were  of  a  cold  na  ture, 
becaufe  they  ohferved  that  a  more  free 
3jHux  of  blood  to  the  externa  1  parts  was 
reítrained  by  fpafms,  for  which  reafon 
they  preferibed  heating  tbings,  and  par- 
tiealarly  generons  wines,  asan  univer- 
íM  antidote:  thefe  Celíiis  ítems  to  have 
fojlowed  1  and  informs  us,  that  the  prac- 
tree  of  L.]d  wzs  to  put  the  patient  into  a 
bath,  and  ro  make  him  fweat  as  long  as 
bis  ftrength  would  perra  it,  at  the  fame 
time  keepíng  tbe  wound  open,  that  the 
virus  might  be  díícharged  from  it  y  and 
then  tq  gíy'e  him  plenty  of  good  generous 
wine  \  this  beíng  done  for  two  or  three 
day^j  they  judged  him  out  of  danger, 
tfhis  praéííce  of  the  an  tienta  HofTrnan 
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raerfion  in  cold  water >  fefr,  as  BoerkaTt 
dots  the  praclice  of  adminiítring  actií 
and  beatíng  medicines.  1 
This  may  give  fome  lipht  into  the  i¿ 
ture  of  tbe  pul  vis  antílyfliis  pubhfiied  b* 
Dr.  Mead,  and  received  into  the  djípjj 
fatory  of  tl:e  colkge,  wherein  pepptr b 
one  of  the  ingredients.  Takt  of  tí* 
powdtr  of  afli-coioured  liverwart,  fcCr 
dran^s^  and  of  tbe  powder  ofbkckp^ 
per,  two  di  ¿ims :  this  powder  mixt  ic, 
gelher,  is  to  be  taken  in  warrn  mü^ 
tbe  morning  fdlling  for  feur  reorniry 
to^thet  .  Áfrer  this  the  doclor  ardtn 
the  patient  to  be  put  into  a  cold  h]\ 
pond  or  ríver,  for  thiity  day  s  fnccífilvil^ 
early  in  the  moining,  and  befo  re  bitít. 
faft  ;  he  is  te  rr*haii»  ín  it  with  bis  ]nj 
abo  ve  water,  no  longer  thau  a  iminutE. 
Dr.  Sault,  from  bis  own  expejiencf,  n, 
comuierjds  anotber  method  of  cure 
mercurial  fiic^ions  upon  the  cicaubj 
snd  the  parts  adjoining,  for  tbree 
fuceeffively,  and  tben  every  otber  dij; 
bcíides  this,  be  crders  the  patient  lo  túi 
a  dram  and  a  half  of  PabnaiW¡  pcn, 
áet*  Dr„  James  is  of  opinión^  tki 
vomít  or  two  of  mercurius  pñietteusl 
vos  would  be  pro  per,  the  do  fe  of  \\\¡\i\ 
is  from  two  íp  eight  grains  j  not  m. 
Uríg  the  cinnabarine  powder,  ñor  %é¡ 
into  the  cold  bath  Ín  the  morning  fon 
nionth-- 

H Y  DKOPHORI  A,,  in  grecían  Rntiquitf, 
a  íojemnity  held  at  Atbens  and  JEf^ 
in  memory  cf  thofe  that  petifiied  wk 
deluge, 

HYDROPHYLLUM,  in  botany,  a  gtrc 
of  the  prntandria-monogynia  claís  ti 
p^ntSj  the  coroKa  whereof  confiñsofi 
iíngle  campanulated  pttal,  dividid  in 
five  ere ¿1,  obtufe^  and  emarginater! b 
mentí :  the  fruít  is  a  globofe  capía^ 
formed  of  two  vaivén  and  containin^P/ 
ly  one  cell,  with  a  íingle,  roundilh, v\ 
large  feetí.  See  píate  CXXXVII,  fig, 
HYDROPIC,  a  dropfical  patient  \  w: 
perlón  íwelied  and  bloated  with  theak 
dance  of  water*  See  DrOFsY. 
HYDROPOTA,  in  medicine,  a  pñ| 
who  dtinks  nothing  but  water. 
It  has  long  be  en  controverted  m\ 
phyficiars,  whether  or  no  the  hjúi0 
j  i  ve  lo.nger  than  other  perfons, 
I-1YDROPS,  in  medicine,  tbe  fame^ 

dropfy.    See  the  aiticle  DaDFSY. 
BYDROSCOPE,  an  ínfirumoit  aittkfl 
uftd  for  the  meafurtug  of  time, 
The  hydrofcope  was  a  kind  cf 
clpck,  confilUrg  pf  a  cylindrical  ^ 
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corneal  atbottom  :  the  cylinder  was  gra- 
dnated,  or  nwked  out  wHh  dmfions,  to 
v;Kicb  the  top  of  the  water  becoming  fue* 
eefíively  contiguous,  as  it  tiíckíed  out  at 
tlie  vértex  ofthe  cone,  poíñted  out  the  boor. 
[YDROSTATICAL  balance,  a  kind 
of  balance  contrived  for  the  eafy  and  ex- 
aa  éndíng  the  fpecific  gravifcies  of  bo- 
dks,  botb  liquiJ  and  folid, 
This  inftrument  ís  of  confiderable  ufe  m 
eftimátine  the  degree  of  purity  of  hodies 
of  all  kmdss  the  quality  and  richnefs  of 
metáis,  ores,  minerals,         The  pro* 
poilion  in  any  mixture,  adulteraron,  or 
theiike  i  ofall  which  the  fpecific  weíght 
k  the  only  adeqnate  meafure.    The  doc- 
iríne  of  the   hydrollatical   balance  ís 
fonnded  cu  this  fheorem  of  Archimedes, 
that  a  body  heavier  than  water,  weighs 
lefcín  water  than  íh  air,  by  theweigbt  of 
as  much  water  as  is  equal  to  it  in  bulk« 
We  have  a  new  by  drolática  1  balance, 
the  parís  of  which  are  as  follow  i  AE 
(píate  CXXXVIIL  íg.  i>  n*  i.)  is  the 
footon  which  ¡t  flands;  CD  isa  pillar 
fupporting  a  movcable  brafs  píate  EF, 
fallen  ed  ihereto  by  the  fc«ew  ín  the  kiiob 
r.  In  theend  of  this  píate  is  fixed  an  up- 
ríght  piece  I  K,  fupporting  an  other  píate 
GH;  whích  fiides  backwards  and  for- 
wards  thereon,  and  is  moveablctvery  way 
aboutit.  lo  theend  of  this  píate,  at  H, 
h  fixed  (by  a  ntít  beneath)  a  wue  L  M, 
laped  with  afine  thread  from  one  end  to 
the  other ;  opon  this  moves  the  fwa li- 
néele ílip  of  brafs  NO,  to  which  a  very 
exacl  balance  h  hung  at  the  point  N  5 
to  one  of  whofe  fcalcs  P  ís  appended  the 
heavy  body  R,  by  a  fine  horfe-hair  or 
pitee  of  tú¿  S  ¡  the  weight  ef  the  faid 
body  R  ín  the  air,  ís  expreffed  by  the 
wcight  put  ínto  the  fcale  Qjo  make  an 
equilíbrium  therewiib,  which  being  de- 
nrayed  by  immergíng  the  folid  in  the 
fluid  TV,  contained  in  the  glafs  WV, 
is  again  reftored  by  weigbts  put  into  ihe 
fcale  P,    So  that  tbe  weights  ín  the  feale 
Q^compared  with  thofe  in  ihe  Jcaíe  P, 
íliew  at  once  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
folid  R  to  that  of  the  fluid  T  % 
The  fpecific  gravity  0/  finids  is  readily 
deíermined  by  weigbing  one  and  the 
fame  folid  body  in  them  feveralJy  5  for 
fin  ce  \ve  fuppofe  ihe  batanee  in  equili- 
brio with  the  body  fufpended  Ín  the  a  ir, 
the  equilibrium  will  be  deítroyed  when 
the  folid  is  immeifed  ¡n  the  fluid,  and 
nuift  be  then  re  o  red  by  weights  put  ínto 
tíiaí  fcale  lo  whích  the  body  appended* 
Thefc  wei^hts  Ytill  feyeiaíly  csfpit^  the 
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gravitíés  of  an  e<jnal  buJk  of  tbe  refpec- 
tive  fluids  i  and  confequently  they  may 
be  thus  compared  with  each  other,  or  ali 
of  them  wiíh  the  gravity  of  common 
water,  as  ufuat,  and  difpofed  in  a  pro'per 
table  ^  jrjaking  water  i,ooo4    See  fTa^* 
of J}tcÍJicK  GaftvjriEs. 
ín  the  íáme  manner,  if  dívers  íblids  are 
fii  ft  weighed  ifi  atr,  and  then  afterwards 
imrnerfed  In  the  fame  fluid,  as  water, for 
ínítance,  the  eqoilibríum  will  be  dellroy- 
ed  j  which  will  be  reííored,  as  beforev 
by  putting  ¡n  fo  moch  weigbt  as  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  fame  bulk  of  water  ¡ 
the  gravity  therefore,  of  every  folid  ís 
thus  compared  with  watera  and  confe- 
quently with  eaeh  other. 
Eut  in  this,  and  many  other  cafes,  It  ít 
required  to  be  very  exael  in  weighing 
bodiesj  even  beyond  w"hat  ts  attainable 
by  the  nícelt  mecha nifm  of  this  inftrn- 
ment,  We  íliall  therefore  give  the  reader 
anaccount  of  an  ímprovement  of  the  com- 
ilón balance  in  this  refpect  j  and  it  is 
tbe  more  períinent  in  this  place,  as  this 
inftrument  ferves  equally  for  exaclnefs  in 
common  as  in  hydroftatical  matters, 
The  figure  of  the  machine  reprefents  tbe- 
ba lance  in  its  hydroftatlc  ufe,  ibuL  n°  2% 
We/iiall  firft  deferibe  the  machine,  then 
íhew  the  new  conirived  artífice  for  ex- 
aclnefs j  and,  Jaftly,  give  an  inftance  of 
its  n nivel fal  ufe,    VCG  is  the  ffand  or 
pillar  fixed  in  tlie  table#    From  tbe  top 
at  A  hangs,  by  two  filken  íhings,  the 
horizontal  piece  or  bar  E  B  ;  from  wbrcli 
is  fufpended,  by  a  ring  at  f,  the  fine  beam 
of  a  balance  b,  which- is  kept  from  de- 
fe  en  di  11  g  too  low  on  eitber  11  de  by  the 
gentle  ípringíng  piece  tjcy  <z,  fixed  011  the 
íupporterM*  The  harnefs  ís  annulated 
ar  c,  to  íliew  díflinclly  the  perpendicular 
pofition  of  the  examen,  by  the  fmali 
pointed  índex  fixed  above  ít, 
The  ítiipgs  by  which  the  balance  is  fuf- 
pended paffing  over  two  pulíies,  one  on 
each  fide  the  piece  a t  A,  go  down  to  the 
botíom  on  the  other  fide,  and  are  hung 
over  the  book  at  <v\  which  hook,  ty 
means  of  a  ferew  P,  is  moveable  abonfc 
1  \  i n ches  backwards  and  forwards,  ard 
therefore  the  balance  may  be  raifed  cr 
depréíTed  fo  much.   Eut  if  a  greater  ele^ 
vaiion  or  depreffion  be  required,  the  ílid* 
ing  piece  8^  which  carries  the  ferew  P, 
is  readily  moved  to  an  y  part  of  the  fquare 
brafs -rod  VK,  and  fixed  by  means  of  a, 
ferew* 

Tbe  motibn  of  the  bafanee  being  thus 
provided  for,  the  refi:  of  the  apparatus 
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h  as  follows  :  H  H  is  a  finall  table  fíxed 
upon  a  piece  D,  úpder  the  (cales  ¿/and  ^ 
and  ís  mo  ve  a  ble  up  and  down  in  a  long 
íltt  in  the  pillar  abo  ve  C,  and  faftned  at 
any  part  with  a  fcrew  behind.  At  the 
poinfc  in  the  roiddléqf  the  h oí-rom  of  each 
fcale  is  bung  by  a  fine  hook  a  brafs-wíre 
#  f#  Thefe  país  through  two  boles 
m  in  the  ta  ble  j  and  to  ihe  wire.  «  d 
is  fufpended  a  ctiríóus  cylíndiic  wire  ir  j, 
perforated  at  eadi  end  for  that  purpofe. 
Thís  wire  r  s  ís  covered  witb  paper  gra- 
duaíed  by  cquat  divifions,  and  ís  abqut, 
five  ínr:ht!>  long. 

In  ¡líe  rorner  ef  tbe  table  at  E..  h  íixed  a 
brafs-rube  in  whích  a  round  wire  ¿  /  ís  ib 
adapted  as  to  niove  neíther  too  huid  ñor 
too  freely  by  íts  fíat  head  I.  Upon  tbe 
Jower  part  of  this  rñoves  another  tuba 
Q^j  whích  has  írifUon  enough  to  caufe 
it  10  remain  ín  any  poilfíon  requiréd  ;  to 
thís  is  fixe<f  an  índex  T,  movmg  hori- 
zontatly  when  the  wíre¿/is  tumed  abbur, 
and  theref  >re  may  be  eafiiy  fer  to  the 
graduated  wjre  rs. 

To  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  r  j  bánofs  a 
weight  L,  and  to  that  a  wire  p  n  wiih  a 
ímall  braís  hall  about  J  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  On  the  otW  ftde,  ro  the  wíre 
&  cr  hangs  a  large  glafs  bubbie  R  by  a 
horfe-haír,  J.et  us  at  prefent  fuppofe 
the  weight  L  taken  away,  and  the  wire 
p  n  fufpended  from  S  ;  and  on  the  oiher 
íide  Jet  the  bubbie  R  be  taken  away,  and 
the  weight  F  fufpended  ín  its  room  at  c4 
Thís  weight  F  we  fuppofe  to  be  fuch  ag 
wili  keep  in  equilibrio  with  the  feveral 
parts  appended  to  the  other  fcale,  at  the 
lame  time  that  the  middle  point  of  the 
wire  pn  is  ín  the  furface  of  the  water  ín 
the  vefTel  N.  Tbe  wire  pn  is  to  be  of 
foch  a  fize,  that  tbe  length  of  one  indi 
Ihalt  weígh  f'our  gratn?.  Henee  it  is 
evident,  fince  brafs  is  eight  times  heavier 
than  water,  that  for  every  inch  the 
wire  iinks  ín  the  water,  it  will  become 
half  a  graín  lighteiy  and  half  a  grain 
heavicr  for  every  inch  ít  rifes  out  of  the 
water :  confequently,  by  finking  two 
ínthes  betow  the  middle  poínt,  or  raifing 
two  inch  es  abo  ve  it,  the  wire  wiJi  be- 
cotne  one  grain  lighter  br  heayier*  J^nd 
therefore,  if  when  the  míddle  poínt  is  at 
the  furface  of  the  water  in  equilibrio, 
the  índex  T  be  ftt  to  the  mídale  point 
v  of  the  graduated  wire  r  s,  and  the  dif- 
tance  on  each  fule  a  r  and  a  s  contain 
a  hundred  equat  parís;  then,  when  in 
weighing  bodies  the  weight  is  deíired  to 
ths  hundredtlj  part  uf  a  grain,  it  mayhe 
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eafily  liad  by  proceeding  tu  the  followine 


mannci% 

Let  the  body  to  be  weighed  be  place¿ 
in  the  fcale  d,  and  pnt  the  weíglu  X  ia 
the  fcale  e  j  and  let  this  be  To  dtter- 
mined,  that  one  grain  more  fhall  he  too 
much,  and  one  grain  lefs  too  liuíe,  TJien 
the  ballance  heing  gently  jnoveii  up  0r 
down  by  the  ferew  P>  till  the  equilibrio 
be  nicely  íliewn  at  o  \  and  then  if  thq 
índex  T  be  at  the  middle  point  a  of  the 
wire  r  sy  it  íhews  that  the  weight?  put  into 
the  fcale  e,  are  jure  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  body,  By  thís  mttliod  ^  fipá  ihe 
abfoSute  weight  of  the  body  \  the  rda. 
tive  weight  is  iound  by  weighing  it hy- 
droftatícally  ín  water,  as  follows^ 
Inftead  of  piitting  the  body  huo  tbe  fc^te 
v,  as  fyefpre,  let  it  be  appended  with  lli& 
weight  F  st  the  hook  c>  by  a  liorfe-hair 
as  at  E,  fnppofing  the  vtffd  of  water  Q 
wéré  away  ;  then  the  cqniiibrium  be ¡11$ 
matie,  the  índex  T  ftanding  between  ú 
and  r,  at  the  $$th  diviíion,  Uiews  \h 
weightof  the  body  put  in  1095. 3 6 graíns. 
As  Ít  thus  hangs,  kt  it  be  immerfcd  ¡n 
the  water  of  the  veífel  O,  and  ít  will  bi- 
corne lighter  by  mucb  ¡  the  fcale  e  wíll 
defeend  till  4>e  beam  of  the  b^Uance  rtfa 
on  the  fupporte/£;*  Then  fuppofe  ido 
grains  put  into  the  fcale  d  redores  thí 
equilibiium  precifely,  fo  tlut  the  index 
T  íiands  at  the  36tbd&&pn-above  a  \  ít 
is  plain  the  weight  of^n  equal  bulk  of 
wattr  would,  in  this  cafe,  be  exaclly  joa 
grains» 

Afier  a  íike  manner  may  thís  ballanet 
be  applíed  to  finó  the  fpecific  gravnps  of 
Büids,  whkh  will  not  be  djfficult  from 
what  has  been  faid. 
Bradforfis  ne*w  Hydrostatical  JN^ 
5trument,  a  new  invention  for  weigh* 
ii)g  coin,  and  difeovering  its  defecó  ejifier 
of  weight  or  puríty, 
It  con  lilis  ofa  tilín,  flat,  brafs-ruler,  about 
half  a  foot  Jong  j  on  each  íide  of  which 
sre  two  graduated  Jines,  thofe  on  ilic 
ppper  íide  beíng  marked  A  and  W  (píate 
pDOfIX.  ñg.  1.  n«  1.)  and  thofe  on  the 
under  fide  B  and  W,  ibid.  2  ,  Thete 
¡s  aífo  a  fmall  chain  and  pincers  wherein 
to  fix  any  piece  of  money  in  tended  to  be 
weighed  and  proved  i  together  wtth  two 
pair  of  center-píns,  marked  A  and  B, 
ibid*  u*  %  and  3,  whereof  the  former  pair 
A  are  t o  be  uJed  for  proving  all  pieees 
pf  gold  not  exceeding  the  valué  of  3  6  s« 
and  the  other  pair  marked  E,  for  all 
pieees  from  36  s,  to  72  s.  or  3 1.  t%  s» 
Laítly,  there  is  a  fliding-pUce  01  index  C, 
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•M*  n*  •  /)  by  the  motjon  of  which 


wkwards  and  forwards  upon  the  «fer, 

Lidy  jnentiotiedi  wher.ofthufe  miifc- 
TOndB.«  «lled  ftmtical-Ijoe.,  u 
being  calrutóed  for  weigb.ng  the  pitee 
EJfci  andthofe  nwked  W,  W,  are 
*|lcd  hydroftatícal  linea*  as  fervmg to 
trfiit  o¿  the  alloy  °r  adu  temion  of  che 
Ec*  weíghed.     A  whol^dml^u  on 
ch  h>,  «*H  *  *e  weight  or  valué 
tf  ,s.  in  goídj  ahalfdivibon  to  6  d. 
anda  quarter  divifion  tojd  ; 
To  provea  guinea:  M  ufpend  _it  »n 
tbe  pincel,  and  then  pbcmg  the  infide 
cf  thé  flíding^iece  C  W  iiflP  the  me 
A  en  the  upper  Pide  of  the  rular,  which 
„¿ft  move   freeW  on  the  center-pins 
marked  A  5  and  if  the  guinea  and I  fldirtg- 
piece  exaaiy  bal  lance  each  other,  the 
Unaa  isifuH  wefcht;  if  .ñor,  move  the 
Leí  backward  or  forward,  tiU  they  equi- 
pondera», and  the  aivifiéu  coi  by  the 
y*e  of  the  flider  is  the  true  wejghu 
for  inftance,  íbppofc  ít  refts  at  ioíf  then 
dots  the  guinea  welgh  only  *es;  6  d. 
ln  the  next  place,  to  prove  the  alloy  of 
ttó  piece,  kt  the  ílider  be  brought  to 
the  divifion  aoi  upon  the  hydroftatical 
ym  nwked  W  s  for  whatever  divifion 
jS  cut  bv  the  (líder  s  b  weighmg  on  the 
itálica!  line,  ít  muft  be  placed  at  the 
fame  on  the  hydrottatical  Une  adjouiicg. 
Then  kt  the  piece,  together  with  the 
pmm  aüd  ihebrafe-!ink  whereon  it  tf 
fiif^nded,  be  immerfed  in  water,  (tM. 
fl<>  3.)  as  far  asthenotch  m  the  faid  linkj 
and  if  the  inftrument  afts  in  equilibrio, 
or  the  piece  íink  deeper  in  the  water,  the 
guinea  »  ftandard-gold  ;  but  if  the  flider 
muft  be  moved  farttur  backward  before 
k  wilUquiponderate,  the  guinea  is  aduU 
ter^ted.     If  alloy  ed  wíth  íUver,  albw 
is,  for  every  penny  it  wants  ín  the  hy- 
droftatical   weiglit  ;    and  then,  if  the 
mnuber  of  pence  the  piece  ¡s  defkientm 
weiglit  hydroHatically,  when  doubkd, 
íxcetd  the  number  of  Qiillings  it  weighs 
Üaticaíly,  you  may  conchide  ít  h  adul- 
terated  with  fome  bafer  mstal  than  hlver. 
However,  a  more  fpeedy  methqd  oF  tíií- 
covering  whether  a  piece  of  gold  be  adul* 
terated  or  not,  withoot  movín^  the  íli- 
der more  íhan  once,  19  this  ?  when  you 
have  weighed  a*  piece  ftatically,  bring 
the  ílidtr  to  the  divifion  un  tire  hydro- 
Satkailme  í-xprelTing  iu  weíghti  and 
immeiíing  the  piece  and  píncers  afi  be- 
fore,  fo  ihat  the  furface  of  tbe  water  may 


be  exaflíy  at  the  notch  or  mark  oirí  íhe 
long  link,  if  the  iriítrument  doth  not 
then  equiponderate*  gentíy  Jower  your 
hand  that  hold^  the  ñuiil  ú\\  the  ¡níiru- 
ment  coinés  to  an  equíHbrium  •  at  which 
time,  if  the  guinea  be  a  counterfeÍEj 
great  pait  of  the  pin  cera  wiM  appear 
abovre  water  j  and  íf  a  363.  pitee  be 
tried,  not  otity  the  pinctrs,  butafmaíl 
part  of  the  coín  w¡H  appear  aboye  the 
101  face,  if  the  piece  be  counterfeit,  This 
bít  method  i?  fuíEciently  near  ihe  truth 
for  common  praéike- 
If  yon  (liould  have  occafion  to  weigh  aná 
proie  a  very  faiall  piece  of  gold,  as 
as,  3  d.  or4S,  6d.  the  method  i$  to 
put  the  faid  piece  in  the  pincers  witb 
fome  otlver  piece  that  lias  been  pro  ved 
befo  re  f  by  which  means,  the  weigh  t  and 
alloy  of  the  finall  piece  may  be  eafily  dif- 
eorered,  as  above.    And  if  the  píéce  be 
abo  ve  36  s,  then  the  flider  is  to  be  placed 
according  to  the  divifions  of  the  ftatical 
and  hydroliatical  linee  on  the  \inder  fjtJe 
of  the  inítruments  which  is  ñtted  to  the 
ftandard  of  the  mint,   that  makes  the 
guinea  to  weígh  Jap  grains. 
HYDROSTATICS,  that  part  of  philo- 
lophy  which  treats  of  the  natuie,  gra-> 
yity,  and  preífure  of  fluid?,  all  which 
ha^ve  been  explabed  and  illuftratcd  under 
the  atticle  Fluid, 

The  applícatíon  of  hydroílatics  to  thé 
feveral  ufee  of  life,  wiil  he  evident  from 
the  folio wing iníUncej.   Having  firft  pre- 
mifed  that  a  cubic  foot  of  common  watt r 
weighs  nearly  icoo  oonces  ofaverdupois, 
or  61  pounds  and  a  half,  which  may  be 
reduced  to  troy-weight  by  con  íi dering 
that  the  averdupois  pound  h  to  the  troy 
pound  as  17  to  14.,  ánd  the  averdupoí» 
o  unce  to  the  trny  oonce,  as  51  to  56, 
Henee  to  fii*  the  quanúty  of  preflfnre 
againíc  a  Auice  or  bank  ihat  pens  the 
wate r,  wehave  th í s  m k ¡  j n u 3 1 i ¡>! y  t he  área 
of  the  íluice  under  water  by  iheldípthof 
the  center  of  gravity  in  fcet,  and  the  pro^ 
duel  again  by       i  thrs  hík  produel  will 
be  the  number  of  pounds  required.  Ex- 
ample  :  admitthe  iength  of  a  HLiice  to  be 
se  feet,  and  the  depth  of  tbe  water  §f 
íben  will  the  área  under  water  be  ico 
fquareíeet  $  which  mukíplied  hy  z\r  the 
depth  of  the  center  ofgravtty,  gives  250 
cubic  feet;  which  ngaín  muEtipIied  hy 
6>|,  gives  15615  íb.  equal  to  7  tona 
nearly-  . 
Again  5  íince  che  weight  of  hodies.is  al- 
ways  as  the  fpecific  gravities  in  equal 
bjlksj  ít  fcsliows  that  the  nambera  in  tlis 
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**nle  of  fpecific  gravities,  do  al  fo  exprefs 
the  mimber  of  averdupois  cunees  con* 
tained  in  a  cubic  foot  of  each  reffje&ive 
íbrt  of  matter  therein  mentioned.  See 
tíie artícle  Gravity, 
Therefore,  íf  the  magnítude  ofany  body 
be  mu  \ ti  pli ed  by  th e  í  peci fie  g ra v í ty 3  the 
product  will  be  its  abfohite  weight. 
Another  ufeful  hydroftaric  problem,  is  to 
íind  the  magnitud e  of  any  thing  when 
the  wetght  is  khown  j  which  is  clone  by 
jdiuiding  the  weight  by  the  fpedfic  gra- 
vity, and  the  quotient  is  the  magnitude 
Ibughr.  Alfo  by  knowing  the  magní- 
tude and  wetght,  we  can  find  the  fpecific 
gravity  by  dividí  ng  the  weight  of  the 
magnitude  in  cubic  feet, 
Having  found  by  the  hydroftatíc  balhnce 
the  fpecifjc  gravity  of  gold  to  filver  as 
35  to  ii,  and  fuppofmg  any  compound 
thereof,  as  Híero^s  crownj  whofe  fpeci- 
£c  gravity  is  16»  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion  and  weíght  of  the  gold  and  filver 
employed  m  makíng  it,  fay,  as  the  dif- 
ieren ce  of  the  fpecifie  gravities  of  the 
compound  and  the  Jigbter  ingrediente 
<víz  Si  is  to  the  diíference  of  the  fpecific 
gravities  of  the  heavier  ingredient  and 
the  compound,  <viz,*  3,  fo  is  the  bulk 
tí£  gold  to  that  of  filver  made  ufe  of  3 
that  is,  if  the  whole  crown  were  divided 
¡n  B  parts,  the  gold  would  confiíl  of  5, 
And  the  filver  of  3  :  then  the  magnitudes 
5  and  3  multipUed  by  the  fpecifie  grav- 
tíes  19  and  ri3  feverally»  wiil  give  the 
number  95  and  33,  which  exprefs  the 
propon  ion  of  the  gold  to  that  of  the 
íílver,  See  the  anide  Hydrostatical 

B  ALL  ANCE* 

But  how  great  the  ufefulnefe  and  impor- 
tante of  hydroftatíc  knowledge  is  to  phy- 
iicians,  chymifts,  apothecaries,  jewellers, 
goldfmkhs,  &c.  wíll  appear  by  reading 
Mr*  Eoyle's  excellent  Medicina  Hydro- 
dtatica,  in  which  book  the  fia  1  ful  author 
propofes  the  followíng  ufes  to  be  made 
of  hydroftatíc  knowledge,  <viz* 
I,  To  explore  the  n  ature  and  difFerence  of 
fofíils,  by  findíng  their  fpecific  gravities, 
For  fmce  the  mofí  puré  and  homogene- 
ous  kinds  of  fiones  are  in  gravity  to 
water  as  about  %\  to  1,  and  tin,  the 
lighteft  of  metáis,  is  to  water  in  gravity 
as  about  7  to  1,  if  a  ftony  fubftance  be 
¿bund  to  nave  a  greater  proportion  of 
gravity  iban  that  of  %\  to  i,  it  muft  be 
probable  that  it  has  in  it  fome  adven ti- 
tious  matter  of  a  metal!  ine  n  ature  \  or  h 
at  leaít  commixed  wuh  fome  mineral 
body  more  heavy  than  puré  itone,  and 
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may  therefore  very  probably  be  u[d\ú\v 
applled  to  fome  medicinal  purpofes,  ¿ 
inítances  of  this  ídnd,  he  mentions  the 
lapis  hematites,  lapís  lazuli,  and  hpj, 
cala  mi  naris,  all  which  ha  ve  their  ufes  in 
phyfic. 

a.  He  propofes  this  method  as  very  cer. 
tain  to  determine  whether  a  body,  fUp. 
pofed  to  be  a  ftone  of  the  mineral  kind 
be  fo  indeed.  Th«s  coral  which,  fayj 
he,  íbme  tske  to  be  a  plant,  and  mliera 
a  lithodendron,  but  moít  reckon  itamong 
prcesous  ftones,  is  in  gravity  to  water aj 
a,68,  to  i,  which  favonrs  the  laíb  opi- 
nión :  thus  a  cilcvdus  humanas  and  a 
bezoar  were  found  as  1,7  and  1,5  to  1  j 
and  the refo re  too  lightf  to  be  of  thefamp 
fpecies  with  the  common  ftone. 

3.  A  thírd  ufe  which  he  propofes  ¡s  Eo 
di  fe  o  ver  the  refemblance  or  differerce  I*, 
tween  bodics  of  the  fame  denominatíoif, 
and  thereby  to  colleft  and  afcertain  their 
feveral  degrees  cf  goodnefs  refpeclively, 
When  ce  he  argües  the  neceíTity  of  this 
fort  of  knowledge  to  phyíicíans,  chymifb, 
apothecaries,  druggífts,  to  the  gold ímit^ 
the  mt rebant,  the  miner,  Éfc. 

4.  A  fourth  ufe  \$  to  difeern  genuine 
ñones  from  countei  feit  ones,  which  may 
be  of  ereat  help  to  jewelíers  :  herehi 
gives  inftances  of  faftitious  coral,  and 
fa£Htious  gemsf  and  a  bezoar,  wbich  lie 
found  out  that  way  not  to  be  genuine, 
tho*  a  great  priee  was  fet  on  the  laíter, 

5.  Henee  mercury  is  faid  to  haveadfr 
ferent  gravity,  being  fometimes  J  sí,  and 
fometímee  above  14.  times  heavier  thaci 
water ;  and  henee  a  notable  difFereníe 
may  arife  in  weather  glaífes  at  the  fama 
time,  and  in  the  fame  place,  even  to  a 
whoJe  inch,  from  the  difieren t  gravity  of 
the  mercury  i  n  the  one  and  ín  the  otlien 
therefore,  thofe  who  pubüfh  regiíiersof 
the  weather,  ought  to  find  out  and  de- 
clare to  the  world  the  fpecific  graviiy  cí 
the  quick-filver  they  ufe  in  their  barov 
jneterSi 

6.  The  re  he  enumera  tes  o  ver  and  aborc 
what  we  have  taken  notice  of  a  mecha* 
nkhai  and  geometrical  nature^  and  to  fo 
us  know  the  high  valué  he  had  for  thíi 
feience,  he  expreftes  himíelf  thus  ;  **  Al 
"  Hule  íkül  as  I  have  in  hydroftancE,  1 
«  would  not  be  de  bar  red  from  the  üft 
Jí  of  them  for  a  confiderahle  fum  ?í 
<c  money  ;  it  having  already  done  nte 
(í  aceeptable  fervice,  and  on  far  morí 
f<  occafions  than  I  myfelf  nt  fii  ft  expíCl^ 
"  ed,  efpecially  in  the  examen  of  meta^ 
*(  and  mineral  bodies,  and  of  Éewl 
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í*  mineral  producTions,"  whh  much  to 

the:íame,pur.pom     ,    .  ¡ 

IIYDKOTICS,  ampflg  phyfidansj  figpify 
medicines  more  uíbaUy  caíled  fudorifics. 
See  tlie  article  Sudorific, 

|ÍFQ.IÉfNÉf  'S-pm  heahh,  that 

part  of  medicine  wíiicii  preterí  be  Éj  nrjes 
for  tbfi  preíei  vation  of  beaíthj  which  de* 
pertds,  inagreat  mealiuc,  on  tlve  prji.dent 
ufe  of  the  non  natorals,  a  ir,  diet,  jajsec- 
cifi?,  íleep,  paílions  of  rht;  mind,  re- 
tentions  and  excretions,  See  the  article 
Ahí,  Diet,  Exercjsf,  &c. 

HYGRO  METER,  a  machine,  or  iníTru- 
meiit  whereby  to  mea  (ti  re  the  degrees  of 
drynefs,  or  moifture  of  the  air,  or  rather 
of  the  at  m  ofp  íi  ere .  See  the  art  i  des  Aik, 
and  Atmosphere. 

Th ere  are  divers  iprts  of  hygrometers  ; 
for  wh  ate  ver  body  either  fwelís  or  íhrírtlcs, 
by  dryrieíf  or  moifturc,  h  ca pable  ofbe- 
íng  formed  into  an  hy  prometer.  Sach- 
are woods  of  moíi  kinds,  particular] y 
aíh,  deat,  poplar,  í£V,  Such  alfo  is  cat- 
gut» the  beard  or  a  wild  oaf,  6f¿  Streldi 
an  bempen  eord  or  lisic-ítring,'  as  A  B. 
(píate  CXL»  n°  t.)  along  a  wall,  bring- 
Ing  it  o  ver  a  pulle^  B  ¿  and  to  the  other 
en d  D,  fix  a  weiglu  E  i  into  which  fit 
an  index  G.  O  ti  tire  Te; me  wall  fit  a 
píate  of  metal  Hí,  dívided  into  any 
aumber  of  equal  parts,  and  the  hygro- 
meter  is  compleat.  For  ít  is  known  from 
experíence  tíiat  rnoÜiure  fenfibly  porten  s 
the  length  of  cords  or  fiddle-ílríngs  ¿ 
a  lid  that  a  s  t  he  m  oí  (ture  evap  orates,  t  h  ey 
return  to  their  former  length,  The 
weíght,  ther^fore  ín  íhe  prefent  cafe, 
upon  an  increafe  of  the  moilture  of  the 
a  ir,  will  afcend  5  and  u  pon  a  diminu- 
ción of  the  lame,  ít  will  defoend. 
Henee,  as  the  índex  G  will  íhew  the 
fpaces  of  afcent  and  defeent  ;  and  ihofe 
fpaces  ate  equal  to  the  increments  and 
decrcmento  of  the  iength  of  the  cord,  or 
giit,  AB  D  i  the  jníferurr.ent  wül  di  feo  ver 
whether  the  air  be  more  or  3efs  humíd 
TíQw,  then  it  was  at  another  gtven  rime» 
But  íf  a  more  fenfible  and  aecurate  hy- 
grometer  be  requíred,  íhain  a  whip  eord 
or  fiddle-ftrmg,  o  ver  feveral  pul  lies  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G«  (tbid*  n°  <aj  and 
proceed  as  ih  the  former  ex  ampie»  Ñor 
dees  ít  matter  whether  the  íeveraí  parts 
of  the  cord  AB,  BC,  C  D,  &ct  be  pa- 
ra] le!  to  the  horizon  as  expreífed  ín  the 
ígure  or  perpendicular  to  the  lame. 
The  ad var\ta ge  oftlús  above  the  former 
Kygrornetej'j  i?,  that  we  have  the  greater 
ikn^th  of  cord  in  the  fame  compaVs ;  and 
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corcfcqnently  greater  contracción  or  dx" 
játatir-n» 

Anoiber  metbod  pf  con(lvu¿l;on,  whitli 
is  more  limpie,  k  tbus»  Faite n  a  hempen 
cord  01  riddie-íí.ring,  AE,  (ihi<L  n5 
to  an  iron-hook  j  and  lee  the  other  tn¿> 
B,  defeend  n pon  the  middle  of  a  ho- 
rizontal board,  or  tabje,  E  F  j  near  B, 
hang  a  feaden  weight  or  bal!  of  a  poimd, 
C;  and  ík  an  índex  C  G.  Laííly,  from 
the  center  B  deferihe  a  c  i  re  le,  whích  di- 
vide into  any  nnniber  of  equal  parts»  Or, 
iníkad  of  the  tabíe  or  board,  draw  two 
concentric  tíreles  011  the  baÍJ  K  from  L 
(nd  4.)  and  divide  them  into  any  nnmber 
of  equal  parís,  and  §x  an  índex  N  O, 
to  any  proper  fupport  N*  So  thut  ir  inay 
al  molí  touch  the  diviíions  of  the  baH,  * 
Mere  the  cord  or  ^ut  twtftíog  or  un- 
tvLÍfímg  w$í  fhew  íhe  change  of  moiíínre, 
¿5fr»  by  the  fucctffive  application  of  ihe 
índex  to  the  divifion  of  the  eirele* 
Or  tluis  :  provide  two  woodtn  frames, 
A  E  íindCDj  (o*  5.)  with  grooves there- 
in;  and  between  íhefe  grootes  ñt  ívvo 
thín  Jeavesofafii,  AEFC,  and  G  E  D 
fo  as  the  y  may  eafiiy  ílide  either  way, 
At  the  extremes  cf  the  f  ra  mes  A,B,C?  D, 
confine  the  lea  ves  with  nails,  ltraving  be- 
tween  them  the  J'pare  EGHF,  about  an 
inch  >v¡de.  On  I  faíten  a  ílipofbrafs 
dented,  IKj  and  ín  La  líale  denfed 
wheelj  npon  whofe  axis,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  machine  an  índex  is  to  be 
put\  Laílly,  from  the  center  of  the  axts, 
oti  the  faiíie  fide;  draw  a  circle,  and  di- 
vide it  into  any  nnmber  of  equal  paits, 
New,  it  ss  ionnd  from  experieuce,  that 
aflién  wood  readily  imbibes  the  moiílnre 
of  the  air,  and  fweJ]s  themvíth  ;  and  as 
that  moilture  flackens,  íhnnics  a g?. m  | 
upon  any  increaíe  of  the  raoiflure  of  the 
air,  the  two  leaves  AF  and  BH  grow- 
íng  ttrrgidj  will  approach  nearer  each 
other  ;  and,  again,  as  the  moiítufe 
abates,  they  wiíl  íhrink,  and  agasi]  re- 
cede.  Henee,  as  the  diltance  can  neithrr 
be  increaíed  or  diminiHied  wíthout  turn- 
ing  the  wheel  L,  the  índex  w¡|]  pojntout 
the  changes  ín  refpeíl  of  hnmidtLy,  or 
ficcity.  From  thís  contri  versee  Ít  \vas 
that  Mj\  Coniers  ¡n  the  PiñEoíopliFca! 
Tranfaíiions  made  the  following  ohíer- 
vatíons  for  fi  ve  oríix  years* 
j.  That  the  fe  pan  neis  will  move  by 
flirinkíng  moft  ín  fnmmer,  and  fwelimg 
mofe  in  inrei  í  but  *Í11  vary  from  thís 
according  to  íhe  thange,  to  the  then 
more  or  lelsL  beat  or  cold,.  mothme  or 
d ro u gli ra  tha E  the  té m per  or  fe afo n,  fo ch 
jq  G  i  ^ 
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as  fpring  or  fall,  do  produce  ;  ít  being 
then  more  apt  to  fwell  ór  íhrink  011  the 
íbdden,  but  not  attaining  then  to  the 
fiigheft  mrinking  or  fwell  i  ng,  as  in 
fu  m me  r  an  d  w  i  nter  i  t  ti  otb .  2 .  Th  at  for 
the  moft  part,  efpecially  in  the  fpring 
and  fummer^rime,  this  motion  bappens 
cnly  in  tbe  da  y -ti  me  j  for  then  general]  y 
all  night  je  refts,  and  moves  very  feldom* 
3 .  That  one  kind  or  manner  oí"  this  mo  - 
iion  bappens  in  dry,  fair  weaihtr,  but 
fometimes  in  tbe  forepart  of  the  forenoon, 
and  fo  metí  mes  not  untií  the  latter  part  of 
the  forenoon,  and  then  at  tbat  time  it 
relaxes  or  fwells  the  deal  for  about  two 
or  linee  hom  s  j  more,  feldom  j  lefs, 
ofíen  i  and  then  al  i  the  after  nao  n  after 
it  fhrinks  ;  na  y,  fometimes  even  when 
a  fmall  rain  hath  newly  fyileiij  or  is  then 
íalüng.  4.  This  íhnnking  is  gradual 
very  often,  or  for  tbe  moft  part  a  little 
after  á  moift  time,  <vi~.  tbe  firftday  after 
moifture  it  flirinks  a  little  5  the  fecond, 
more,  and  fo  yet  more,  according fo  ihe 
then  feafou  of  the  year,  and  as  ít  is  ib  en 
indined  to  mojfture  or  drought,  the  al- 
teraron of  the  wind,  and  the  heat  or 
cold  at  that  time.  5.  The  windns  being 
in  the  norchj  nonli-eaft,  and  eaft,  winter 
and  fummer,  for  the  moft  part  at  tbat 
time  the  dea)  miinks,  in  the  níght  alfo 
as  welí  as  in  the  day,  but  not  fo  much  j 
which  is  a  fign  of  drying  weather*  and 
Jbmetimes  of  froft  or  cold  in  winter, 
heat  or  feorching  in  fummer,  in  a  clear 
day,  But  on  the  contrary,  the  fouth 
wind*s  blowing,  or  the  weft  and  fouth- 
weftj  the  deal  always  lelaxes  that  day, 
or  is  at  leaft  at  a  ftay,  provided  this 
happen  in  the  day -time  j  for  then  ¡fin 
the  níght,  not  fo  muchj  and  fo  this  wiil 
do  fome  confiderable  time  before  rain* 
ó,  By  a  conílant  obfervation  of  .this  in- 
ftrumentj  yon  may  be  abie  to  guefs  at 
the  vvind's  íituation  whhout  a  weather- 
cockj  províded  you  bave  by  yon  a  tom- 
ín on  and  fealed  thermometer,  7.  Al  fu 
ypu  may  know  tbe  time  of  the  year : 
for  in  the  fpring  ít  moves  qukker,  and 
more  in  winter  \  in  fummer  it  is  more 
íhrunk  than  in  tbe  fpring  ¡  in  autumn  leís 
m  motion  íhan  in  fummer* 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  the  hygro- 
meters  above  deicribed  become  by  de- 
grees  léfs  and  lefs  acctirate,  and  atlength 
imdergo  no  feníible  altera t ton  at  all  from 
the  bumidity  of  the  air. 
The  followíng  is  much  more  laftíng. 
Take  a  nice  ballsnce  (ibid,  nc  6.)  and 
flace  in  it  a  fponge,  or  otlier  body, 


which  eafily  imbibes  moiftnre;  and  leí 
it  be  in  equilibrio^  with  a  weight  hunp 
at  the  other  end  of  the  btam,  N0w  i| 
the  air  becomes  moft,  the  fponge  be- 
coming  heavier,  wiH  preponderare  ^  [( 
ávy¿  the  fponge  wili  be  ra  i  fe  d  up.  This 
ballance  may  be  contri  ved  two  ways  ¡  u 
either  baving  the  pin  in  the  middíe  0f 
the  beam,  with  a  ílender  tonguc  a  fooi 
and  a  half  long,  pointlng  to  tbe  dit¡. 
fions  on  an  arched  píate  ñtted  to  it  j  or 
tbe  other  extremity  of  the  beam  inay  hs 
made  fo  Jong  as  to  deferibe  a  large  arch 
on  a  board  placed  for  the  purpofe,  as  is 
reprefented  in  the  figure. 
To  prepare  the  fponge,  ít  may  he  nc- 
ceiTary  to  vva/h  it  in  water  3  and  wliEtt 
dry  again,  in  water  or  vinegRi  ,  wh^jj] 
fal  armón iac,  or  íhlt  of  tartar,  has  been 
díftblved,  and  let  it  dry  again?  then  h 
ís  fit  to  be  uíéd* 

Tn  the  laft  mentioned  bygro meter,  Mr. 
Goütdj  Inthe  Philofophical  Traniaélion?, 
inftead  of  a  fponge,  recommends,  oil  of 
vitiiol,  which  is  íound  to  grow  fenfibly 
lighter  or  heavier,  in  propurticn  to  the 
leiTír  or  greater  cjuantity  of  mbjtíui^  it 
imbibes  from  tbe  air;  fo  that  being  fa* 
tiated  in  tbe  moifteíi  weather,  it  after- 
wards  retains  or  lofts  its  acquíred  weighi, 
a  s  th  e  a  i  1  pro  ve  s  m  ore  ór  I  efs  ni  oí  ít  ¿  The 
nlteration  in  this  liquor  is  fo  great,  that 
in  £he  fpaceof  üfty-Ieven  days,  ít  has  bm 
known  to  change  its  weight  from  tW 
dracbms  to  nine  j  and  has  mifted  an 
índex  or  tongue  of  a  bailan  oe  thirty  de- 
grees*  A  fingle  graín,  aftfr  its  full  in- 
crea  fe,  has  varíed  its  equilibrio  m  fo  fen- 
fibly, that  the  tongue  of  a  bailante,  only 
an  incU  and  a  half  long?  has  delcrjbd 
an  arch  one  third  of  an  inch  in  compaír, 
(which  arch  would  have  beeu  almólí 
three  incoes  if  the  tongue  had  been  one 
foot)  even  with  fo  fmall  a  quanrity  of 
liquor  5  conftquentlvj,  if  more  liquor, 
expanded  under  a  Jarge  fu r face,  wer¿ 
-ufedj  a  paír  of  fcale*  might  affbrd  as  r¡ki 
an  hygrometer  as  any  kind  yet  invented, 
The  lame  anthor  yet  fuggefts,  that  oil  é 
fulphur  per  campanum,  or  o'ú  of  tartar 
per  deliquittm,  or  the  liquor  of  ñxtá 
nitre,  might  be  fubftituted  ín  lieu  of  tbe 
oil  of  vitriol, 

But  among  all  the  inventíons  the  folios 
ing  feems  beft  caículated  botb  for  díf- 
patch  and  aecuracy-  A  (ibíd.  n*  7-) 
reprefenfs  a  thin  píece  of  fponge,  fo  cut 
as  to  contain  as  large  a  fuperficies  as 
poífible*  This  hangs  by  a  fine  tlueail 
of  hlfrj  upon  the  beam     and  is  exaclly 

baliajicíd 
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ballanced  from  another  tbread of  filk  at  D,  motea  ages,    The  antient  heathens  were 
ftrung  with  ths  fmaUefl  lead  íhot,   at  of  opinión,  that  Í£  appeafed  the  auger  of 
equal  di  Ranees,  and  ib  adjuífed  as  to  jffja  gods,  for  which  reafon  their  public 
caufe  the  índex  E  to  point  at  G,  in  thé  dtvotion  was  geneiaUy  atended  with  % 
mícUÍle   of  the  graduated  arch  FGH  concert  of  voices  and  inftruments. 
when  the  air  ís  in  a  middle  ítate  be-  Muíic  has  likewife  been  confecrated  to 
twmfí  tbe  greateft  ríyaifhire  and  the  gi eat-  religión,  both  by  the  Jews  and  Cbriftians; 
t(t  drynefs,    I,  íhews  a  lítde  table  or  and  íhe  former  made  ufe  of  trumpcts, 
flielf  for  that  part  of  the  fiik  and  íhot  drums  and  cy  m  bal  s,  joined  with  the 
wljkh  is  not  fufpended  to  ieft  apon.  voices  of  tbe  levites  and  people  :  but  the 
HYLK,  oí  Hylec,  among  alchymiíls,  mu  fie  of  the  antient  chriífcians  was  plaín 
fícnoLCS  their  rirfl  matter,  or  the  original  and  íplemn,  .  and  confiAed  only  in  fing- 
díaos  of  thíngs,  tng  hymns,  or  pfalms,  with  joint  voices, 
HVLEG,  or  Hylech,  inauTology, '  fíg-  The  pr  i  feí  1  lia  ni  íb   pretended  to  fhew, 
nifiesa  pbnet,  or  the  pointin  the  heavens  among  their  apotryphal  wriüngv  the 
wíúch  at  a  ptríbn^s  natiyity*  h  accounted  hymn  which  our  bJeííed  Lord  fung  with. 
tbe  fignífirator  of  Jife.    S¿e  the  anide  his  dífciples*  after  his  Jaft  fu  p  per.  But 
NaTiVITV.  lt  >s  general  ly  fuppofcd,  that  they  fon£ 
HYMEN,  in  anutomy,  a  membrane,  fome-  the  hymn  whích  the  Jews  were  uí'cd  to 
times  of  a  circular,  fome  times  of  a  femi-  fing  afrer  eatíng  the  paffover. 
lun-r  figure,  and  Jbmetimes  of  a  form  HYOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  which 
di;fent  from  both,    Tt  ís  always  found  adheres  to  the  bafeof  the  tongue. 
in  young  girls,  and  itops  a  part  of  the  In  young  fubjeé"ts  the  os  hyoides  is  com- 
vagina.    In  thefe  it  has  a  fmall  aperture,  pofed  of  three  bones,  a  bafe,  oceupying 
and  a  longer  in  adults  who  have  not  its  middie  part,  and  two  lateral  oríes, 
cony^rfed  with  raen.  After  the  firít  coi  tus  called  íís  horns.  In  adults  there  are  often, 
it  is  not  to  be  found:  it  is  always  de*  at  the  junclures  of  thefe  with  the  bafe, 
íhíiyd  by  ¡t,  and  íf  it  has  not  been  in-  two  other  fruftr^,  very  fmall^  and  th  en  ce 
jujed  before,  (orne  blood  always  folio  ws  ovedooked  by  ínoft  writers  :   thefe  are 
íhe  rupture  of  it.  nearly  of  the  íhape  of  a  wheat-corn,  and 
In  the  heathen  mythology,  Hymen  was  may  theref ore  be  called  oíTa  tritícea :  there 
die  cad  of  nwriage,  and  new-married  are  Jígaments  fixed  to  thefe,  by  means  of 
women  ofFered  fa  ai  fices  ta  ibis  deity.  whích  they  adhere  to  the  ftytoide  pro- 
He  was  reprefented  crowned  with  fweet  ccíTes.    And,  finaliy,  in  thefe  ligaments 
maipram,  and  lometinies  with  rofes  ;  themfelves,  fometimes,  tho1  very  rarely, 
caiTying  in  one  hand  a  torch,  and  in  íhe  there  are  found  fome  other  líttfe  bones. 
other  a  üame^coloured  veil,  to  reprefent  Vei^lius  met  with  íix  of  theíe  \  and  fome 
tbe  bluíheí  of  a  virgin.  others  after  him  have  reckoned  eleven 
HYMEN j^Aj  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  bones  to  íhe  formation  of  tbe  os  hyoides* 
polygamia  trioeeia  elafs  of  plañís,  the  The  ufe  of  the  os  hyoides  is  to  give  a 
flower  of  which  is  pspjtíonaceous,  and  finn  bafis  to  the  tongue  ;  and  therefore 
its  frnit  a  large  legumen  or  pod,  of  att  fe  vé  ra!  mufcles  of  the  tongoe  and  larynXj 
ovato-oblong  figure,   obtufe,  and  uní-  ferving  to  the  neceífary  motions  of  both^ 
(ocular,  with  numerous  oval  feeds,  fur-  are  infei  ted  into  it, 
rounded  with  fibres  and  farinaceousmatten  HYOSCYAMUS,  He^Bane,  in  botany, 
HYMEN^EAL,  fomething  belonging  to  a  genus  of  the  pentandn  a  -  monogynia 
man  iage,  fo  called  from  hysnen*    See  clafs  of  planta  the  f|ower  oí  whkh  confifts 
the  anieles  Hymen  and  Marriage*  of  a  íingle  infundibuliform  petal,  with  a 
The  hymenaíal  fong  is  othevwife  called  íhort  cylindrical  tube,  and  an  éreclo- 
epithalamium.     See  Epithalamium.  patent  timb  lightly  divided  into  five  ob- 
HYMENOPTERAí  in  the  hiflory  of  in-  tufe  fegments,  one  of  which  is  broker 
fe£cs,  anamegiven  to  thofe  infeíts,  which  than  the  redi  the  fruít  is  a  capfulé  of 
have  four  wings,  and  thofe  all  entirely  an  ovato*obtufe  figure,  with  a  línetnark- 
membranaceoiis*    See  Insect*  ed  on  each  fide  ;  it  contains  two  cells, 
HYMN,  a  ,  religión  s  fong.    The  hymns  with  nurnerous  feeds. 
fung  in  the  chiiftian  church,  as  diftm-.  The  root  of  this  plant,   according  to 
guiíhed  from  the  pfalm^,  are  pieces  of  Dale,  is^  an  excellent   refrigerant  and 
poetry  com pofed  by  pious,  but  not  in-  emoUient,  but  is  fairl  to  occafion  mad- 
fpired  authors*  nefs  ¡  for  which  rea  fon  it  is  very  rarely 
The  ufe  of  muíic  in  religious  woríhíp  ufed  internally,  Its  feeds  are  recommend- 
has  prevaíled  in  all  nations  from  the  re-  ed  in  an  hatmoptyíísj  and  haemorrhages  ; 

jo  G  %  but 
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but  tbofe  of  the  ^íiite  henbane  are  faid 
to  be  much  mildír  and  faftr. 

íiYOSERIS,  swine's  succort,  m  bo- 
tany,  a  gtnus  oí  iít  e  íyngenehapoíyga- 
mia-sequalis  cía fe  plañís  j  the  co m- 
pourd  tlowej;  of  wbich  ís  untfcnm,  with 
ten  hermaporodUe  concluías  dilpoíeíl  ¡rito 
one  or  more  oibs  5  the  paníal  o^e  is  rno- 
nop^talpu?,  iijpHte'd,  ]iitear3  truffcátéd, 
aiifcl  q u  1  n qti e<fí n t a:'tfid  \  the  ttanihm  are 
íive  capiflary,  ver  y  fhort  fi  lamen  ts  j  ihere 
js  fío  pericarpium  befides  the  cupj  the 
feed  is  fingi^  bbiong,  eomprdfcd,  of 
the  Jength  of  the  c\t,j>;  corona  red  with 
a  peculiar  calyculum  a ná  a  frna.ll  capil- 
lary  down  i  the  receptade  ís  naked. 
This  génué  comprehends  the  taraxacona- 
íhura  of  Vaillant,  and  the  leontodon- 
tuides  oFMicneli, 
'  HYOTHYROIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  mnfcle 
of  the larynx,  wliich  ferves  to  raife  ir, 
and  confirmas  theglottís. 

HYP^ITHROS,  or  Hyp/ethron,  ín 
antíérijt  ai  clutcelure,  a  kind  oí  temple 
open*at  the  top. 

Vitruvius  fays,  it  wás  an  open  buüding 
or  pórtico,  which  had  no  roof  or  cpyer- 
líigj  as  the  temple  of  Júpiter  Olyrtiprus, 
jbu'ít  by  CaMius,  a  román  archítecl  at 
Áthens. 

HYPALLAGE,  among  grammaríans,  a 
ípecies  of  hyperbaton,  coníifting  ín  a 
mutbal  pernnitation  of  ore  cafe  for 
a  n  o  t  h  e r .  T  h  u  s ,  Vírgi  1  fay  s ,  ¿tórí  dajibns 
aqjfttüSi  for  flfetjy  aujírh\  and  again? 
vzcdum  iili  's  ¡abra  adkoéi$  for  necdum  tila 
lahris  admwi, 

HYFA^TEj  or  Hyp errante,  a  ñame 
giveh  Tw  the  óree'ks  to  the  feaft  of  the 
prefeniaiion  of  Jefus  in  the  temple, 
This  wordj -,  which  %nííies  iow]y  or 
hnrabk  mecting,  was  given  to  this  feaft, 
from  the  mteling  of  cid  Simón  and  Arma 
the  prophetefs  ¡ri  the  temple,  when  Jefus 
was  brooght  íhuher, 

41 Y P ATÉ,  Sn  antíent  muííc?  sn  appellatton 
'¿iren  to  the  lovveft  chofd  of  a  tetra- 
chcril.  Thiu  hypatc  nypatori,  wasthe 
lowfcft  c]  o  d  of  the  hy patón  tetra  chovd, 
nr.ii  fagfWróéa  to  our  E  natural  of  the 
lov/i.  ¿T  ü&wé  oí  rhe  organ  ;  br  to  tlie 
iéivéñ  mi  of  Guído's  fcale.  Thehypate 
ttejjbíj  was  the  jaft  note  of  the  hypatonj 
and  (lie  ñL'Jt  of  ihe  inefon  tetrachord* 
See  the  arnde  Díagram, 

HXPECOUMj  w/tó  cuMf  N,  in  botnny,  a 
genii?!  or  the  fetfándm-digyaia  elafs  of 

•  /pU*nts,  the  corplla  whereof  -  cc;níitts  of 
tq'íií  petáis  5  the  lwo  ext^riór  pitáis  are 
prbadj  trilobateci',  and  obtuíc,  and  jjr¿ 
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placed  over-agivinít  one  another  5  the 
interior  unes  íUrtd  alternatcSy  with  the 
others  5  the  y  are  Itgluly  divíded  jntothree 
fegmentSj  of  which  the  middle  one 
bol  lo  w,  comprefl'tíd  and  erfét;  tlié  frúitis 
a  long  cor»  pieífed  pod,  ínctn -valed,  and 
ai  iícuJated  :  the  ítecls  are  of  a  roii^fjh 
figure>  but  comprtiTld,  and  are  pbáíj 
íttígly  in  the  ai  tiLubtions  of  the  pod» 
This  phnt  is  an  qpiaíé; 

HYPER,  ¿íB-Vi  a  greck  prepofition,  fre- 
fjuently  uíed  ¡n  compohtton,  whéré  i( 
denotes  exceis  ;  its  literal  ífgniíication 
being  abo  ve,  or  beyond, 

HYPEREATON,  in  grammar,  a  %UVa. 
ti  ve  conílmclion  ínveiting  the  natural 
and  ptoper  order  cf  wprds  ánd  fentence^ 
The  fevéral  fptcíes  of  the  hypevbaton 
are  the  anaftrophe,  the  byfrei  on-r.roteio^ 
the  hy  pal  la  ge,  lyncbyfis,  tmeíis,  pnr^r 
theíiSj  and  the  hyperbaton,  íljí^ly  jb 
calJed,    See  An  A5TR.ÚPHE,  (Se. 

H  yperbaton,  íhicliy  focalled,  ís  a  F^ng 
retention  of  (he  verb,  which  compk^r 
the  fe  n  ten  ce,  as  in  the  folio  wing  cxampft 
from  Virgií» 

Inter  ta  reges  :  ingenú  mo¡$  Laümts 
^¿¿adrijvgü  wkfntur  curru,  ctá  ienfM 
ciYcum 

Aiirati  his  fix  radii  filgentiu  cingun^ 

So/ís  a<ui fpmmcn  :  bfgu  it  f#r$i¿$  in 

Bina  manu  ¡alo  ¿rifpans  hqflUia  /erra  : 

Hmc  pater  JEnem  Romanes  Jlirpis  origty 

Sidérea  lfikgtáni  "c/ypep  &  azlejlihus  am\\ 

Ei  juxía  Afemina  magkés fpes  altera  Kmmi 

P  ir  oced  n  n  t  cafiris , 

HYPEREOLÁ,  in  geometry,  the  feflion 

GE  H  (píate  CXLÍ,  n°  1.)  of  a  cene 

ABC,  made  by  a  plañe,  fo  that  thí 

axis,  EF,  cf  the  feíiion  inclines  toth: 

oppofite  Jeg  of  the  cone,  B  C,  whljhip 

the  parábola  is  parallel  to  it,  and  in th 

elliplis  interfecls  it.    The  axis  of  É 

hyperboiical  feclion  wtll  mcet  alfo  vtilI 

the  oppofite  ílde  of  the  cone,  when  pr?> 

duced  abo\re  the  vértex,  at 

Dí  flnitions.    1 .  If  at  the  point  E  (M 

n°  a,)  in  sny  pbne,  the  end  of  the  niíí 

E  H  be  ib  ñxed3  that  it  may  be  ftdj 

carried  round,  as  about  a  center  \  arii 

at  the  other  end  cf  the  rule  H  tlier-e is 

fxed  tbe  end  or  a  tincad  fhorter  tban  tb 

rule,  and  Jet  the  other  end  of  the  \hd 

be  fixed  at  ihe  point  F  in  tbe  fame  plañe ¡ 

but  the  íliihnce  of  the  points  E  F  muí 

be  greater  than.  the  excefs  of  the  m 

"above  ihe  length  of  the  tfiread,;  ihtB 

leí  the  toread  Be  applitd  to  the  fidéó[Í 

fule  EH  by  the  help  of  a  pin  G,  andb 

fastehed  aloji-g  íe:  ;   afícrwaids  Jtt  k 
0  ■   3  r,i. 
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rula  be  carríed  round,  and  ín  the  iriean 
time  kt  the  ihréad  kept  ítretched  by 
the  pin  be  confia  ntl y  appüed  to  the  rule; 
a  certa i n  líne  will  be  deferibed  t lie 
motiori  oí  the  pin,  which  is  called  the 
byperfela.  But  if  the  extremity  oí  the 
fábíe  r¿Je,  whích  was  ííxfd  in  the  point 
h  ñxed  in  ihe  point  F,  and  the  end  oí 
the  toread  is  fijwd  in  the  point  E,  and 
tbe  fame  things  performed  as  befo  re  3 
there  will  be  deferí  be  d  another  líne  op- 
poííte  to  the  former,  whích  is  likewife 
ca I \ i-. d  | n  h 5 p erb ola  j  a nd  bo th  tog e ther 
are  cápd  eppofite  hyperbolas.  Thcfe 
lines  may  be  estended  ta  any  greattr 
diltance  From  the  points  E,  F,  íííkí  if  a 
thread  is  taken  of  a  length  greater  than 
that  dilhnce,  z.  The  points  É  and  F 
are  called  the  foci.  3.  And  the  point 
C3  which  biiTecls  the  right  líne  betwixt 
the  two  íbcuVs,  is  cal-ed  the  center  of 
the  hyperboía,  or  of  the  oppofite  hy- 
perboias.  4-  Any  right  line  paflmg 
thro1  the  center,  and  meeting  the  hy- 
perbolas,  i s  called  a  tranfverfe  diameter  ♦ 
and  tbe  points  in  which  it  meíts  them, 
tbeir  vértices  :  but  the  right  Jine,  which 
parles  thro1  the  center,  and  bíficcls  any 
right  linc  terminated  by  the  oppoíire  by- 
peihala  Sj  but  not  pafUng  thrcT  the  center, 
is  called  a  right  diameter.  5.  The  di- 
aineter  which  paífes  thro1  the  focí,  i.s  called 
the  tranfverfe  axis,  6,  If  from  A  or  ay 
theexireinities  of  the  tranfverfe  axis,  there 
is  put  a  right  line  A  D  equal  to  rbe  dif- 
tance of  the  center  C  from  either  focus, 
and  with  A,  as  a  center,  and  the  diftance 
A  fl }  t  h  ere  i  s  a  circl  e  d  eferi  be  ó 3  mee  t i n  g 
the  right  line,  which  is  drawn  thiV  the 
center  oi:  (he  ftyperbola  at  right  angles  to 
the^antVeffe  axis,  inB¿¿  the  line  B¿, 
» called  the  fecond  axis.  7.  Two  di- 
ameters,  either  of  -which  biffecls  al!  the 
right  lines  parallel  to  the  other,  and 
which  are  termina ted  botb  ways  by  the 
hyptrbola  or  oppcíite  hyperboías,  are 
pllled  conjúgate  diameters.  8»  Any 
right  line  not  pafling  thro'  the  center,  but 
termi  na  ted  bo  t  h  ways  by  the  hy  per  b  ol  a 
or  oppofue  hypsrbolas,  and  biííeíled  by 
a  díamete*-  is  called  an  ordinate  applíed, 
or  fnnply  an  o  rd  i  na  te  to  that  diameter  ; 
íhe  diameter  likewife,  whích  is  parallel 
to  that  o  ther  right  Une  ordinately  appüed 
10  the  other  diameter,  is  faíd  to  be  ordí- 
Jiately  appjípd  to  ir.  9.  The  right  line 
which  ineets  the  hyperbola  in  one  point 
but  produced  both  ways  falls  with- 
out  the  oppcíite  b  y  peí-bolas,  is  fai^  to 
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touch  it  in  that  point,  qr  is  a  tangent  to 
it.  ic»  If tbiV  the  vértex  oí  üie  tranf- 
verfe axis  a  right  líne  is  drawn  equal  and 
parallel  £0  the  fecond  axis3  and  is  bíf- 
fecled  by  ihe  traníVerfe  axií,  tbe  right 
lines  drawn  thiV  the  cenier  and  the  ex- 
tremí  ti  es  of  the  pEiraíld  line  are  called 
alymptr>res.  11.  Tbe  right  line  drawn 
thro1  the  center  of  the  hy  peí  bola,  pa- 
ral ler  to  the  tsngent,  and  eqna!  iu  the 
fegment  of  the  tangen t  tjetwixt  the 
afymptotes,  and  which  is  biífecled  ín  the  * 
center,  is  called  the  fecond  diameter  of 
that  which  is  drawn  thro"  the  point  of 
cuntacl.  tz*  A  thhd  proporrional  to 
two  diameíers,  ene  oí  Iwhich  is  the 
tranfverfe,  \hr.  other  fecond  to  ir,  ¡s  called 
the  ¿¿2^/  rtflum,  or  parameter  of  that 
diameter,  which  is  the  firft  of  the  three 
propostionals.  And,  13.  Laftly,  ntf  5. 
Ií  upon  two  right  Unes  A  a,  B  &p 
mutua.] Jy  biílVcling  each  other  at  right 
srfgles,  the  oppoíite  hyperbolas  A  Gt  ag 
are  deferibed  ;  and  if  upon  ihe  fame 
right  lines  there  are  deferíbed  two  oihec 
oppofíte  hypetboia?  B  K,  bk¡  of  which 
1  he  tía n fv erfe  axis  B  bt  i s  íhe  fecond  axis 
of  the  two  firíl  5  and  the  fecond  axis  of 
the  two  3a(t,  A  üt  is  the  tnmfverfe  axis  of 
the  two  firft  ;  ihefe  four  are  cáíled  conju- 
ga ted  hyperbolas,  and  theír  aíymptotes 
fhall  be  cummon. 

Prop.  I.  ( ibld.  n°  z.)  The  fquare  of  the 
half  of  the  íécond  axis  is  eqnal  to  the 
re£rangle  contained  by  the  right  lines  be~ 
twixt  the  foci  and  the  vérteles  of  the 
tranfverfe  axi?. 

Let  A  a  be  the  tranfverfe  axis,  C  che 
center,  E  and  F  the  foci,  and  B  ¿  the 
fecond  axis,  which  is  evidemly  biftec! ed 
in  the  center  C,  from  the  defmitioB  5  let 
A  B  be  joíned  :  then  fince  (by  def,  6r) 
AB  and  CF  are  eqnal  3  the  fquares  of 
A  C  and  C  E  to  ge  ther  will  be  equal  to 
the  fquare  of  C  F,  that  is,  (6.  z,)  to  the. 
fq liare  of  A  C  and  the  reclaugle  AF  ^ 
together  ?  wherífore  taking  away  tbe 
fquare  of  A  C  which  is  common,  the 
fquare  of  C  B  will  be  equal  to  the  recl> 
angle  AFa, 

Prop,  IL  If  from  any  point  G  {ihidt  vP 
3,  4,)  of  the  hyperbola,  a  right  line  G  D 
is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  tbe  tranfverfe 
axis  A¿?j  and  i  f  from  the  fame  point 
there  is  drawn  the  right  líne  GF  to  the 
focus  neareít  to  that  point ;  the  half  of 
the  tranfverfe  axis  C  A  will  be  to  the 
diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  center,  viz* 
C  F,  as  ihe  diftance  of  the  perpendículo 
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C  D,  h  to  the  fum  of  tbe  half  of  the 
tranfverfe  axis,  and  the  right  line  drawn 
to  xhe  focus. 

Let  G  E  be  drawn  to  the  otber  focus, 
and  on  the  axis  ¿z  A  produced,  let  there 
he  Jet  off  A  H  equa!  G  F  i  thenwíth  the 
ce nte r  G»  and  the  diftance  GF,  defcribe 
a  circle  cuttíng  the  axis  ¿z  A  in  K  and  F, 
and  the  right  line  E  G  in  the  poínts  L 
and  M  :  then  íínce  E  F  ts  double  C  F, 
and  F  K  double  FD,  EK  malí  be  alfo 
tlouble  p  D  $  and  fmce  E  L  or  A  at  is 
double  CA,  and  LM  double  GF  or 
AH,£M  malí  alfa  be  double  C  H  : 
lint  becaufe  of  the  circle  E  L  or  A  a.  t 
EF  :  :  EK  :  E  M  1  antí  taking  tbeír 
iialvesi  ÍC  will  be  as  C  A  :  C  F  :  :  C  D  : 
CH, 

Prop.  III.  (ibid.  n°  3,  4..)  the  fame 
fhíngs  being  fuppofed,  if  from  A  the 
extremity  of  the  tranfverfe  axis  neareíl 
to  the  point  Gs  there  is  fet  oíF  a  right 
line  A  H  on  the  axis  produced,  equal  to 
the  di  [tan  ce  of  the  point  G  from  ihe  fo- 
crtts  F,  nearelt  to  the  faid  extremity  the 
fquare  of  the  perpendicular  G  D  fhal!  be 
equa!  to  the  excefsofthe  reclangle  EHF, 
contained  uñder  the  fegments  betwixt  H 
(the  exíremity  of  the  right  line  A  H) 
and  the  £>ci,  abo  ve  the  reclangle  AD  a 
eontsined  under  the  fegments  cot  ofF  be- 
twixt the  perpendicular  and  the  extre- 
mities  of  the  axis* 

For  fmce  the  right  line  CH  is  any  how 
cutin  A,  íhe  fquares  of  G  A  and  C  H 
together  wiH  be  equal  to  twice  the  recl- 
angle ACH,  and  the  fquare  oí  A  H, 
(7.  ^}  u  e,  becaufe  C  A,  C  Ft  CD, 
C  II  are  próportionáls,  to  twice  the  recl- 
an g!e  FCD.  and  to  the  fquare  of  A  H  or 
GFi  that  i s,  to  twice  ihe  reclangle  FCD 
and  the  fquares  of  F  D  and  D  G,  that  is,  fo 
the  fquares  of  F  C,  CD,  and  D  G,  (7.  7.  ) 
wherefore  the  two  fquares  of  C  A  and 
G  H  ate  equal  to  the  three  fquares  of 
FCj  C  Vf  and  D  G  j  and  taking  away 
the  fquares  of  C  A  and  C  F  from  both 
fides,  the  remaimng  reclangle  E  H  F, 
will  be  equal  to  the  rémaining  recl- 
angle A  D  a¡  and  to  the  fquare  of  D  G 
(6.  Zi) 

Prop.  W;  (ihid.  n°  3,  4..)  If  from  any 
point  G  of  the  hyperbola,  there  is  drawn 
Vi  right  line  paiaJlei  to  tbe  fecond  axis 
E  ¿,  mcetíng  tbe  tranfverfe  axis  A  a  in 
X>  j  the  fqnare  of  the  tranfverfe  axis 
ilia  11  be  to  the  fquare  of  the  fecond  axis, 
ai  the  reclangle  contained  onder  the 
ftgmems  of  the  tranfverfe  axis  betwíxt 
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tbe  para  TI  el  and  íts  extremes,  ta  the 
fquare  of  tbe  paral leh 
Prop.  V,  (ibí¿,  11o  4-)  If  from  any  point 
G  of  the  byperbola  there  is  drawn  a  right 
line  parailel  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  A  as 
meeting  the  fecond  axis  ín  N  ;  the  rquate 
of  the  fecond  axis,  íhall  be  to  the  fquare 
of  the  tranfverfe,  as  the  fum  ot  the 
fquares  of  the  halfof  the  fecond  axis  and 
tts  fegment  hetwixt  the  center  and  the 
right  line,  to  the  fquare  of  the  line  itfelfj 
that  is,  C,B*;  CA1;  ;  C  B  2  +GD*; 
CA1!  íhe  r^aangle  ADí!)  that  ib,  as 
CBHCN^is  toCD^orGN1, 
Prop.  VE  (ibid.  n&  5.)  Ic  is  anotlier 
pro pcjty  of  the  hype rbol a ,  that  tbe 
a  fy mptote?,  D  dt  E  es  qp  never  abfoliitdy 
meet  wíth  the  curve.  See  Asymptote. 
Prop.  VIL  If  through  any  point  F 
{ ibíd»  na  5,)  of  the  hype  rbol  a,  there  ¡3 
drawn  a  1  ight  line  LF  L  parallel  ta  the 
fecond  axis,  and  nieeting  the  afym ptotís 
in  I  and  L  -y  the  teclangle  contained  un- 
tler  the  right  Unes  which  are  íntercépted 
betwixt  the  afym ptotes  andthehyperhola, 
is  equal  to  the  fqnare  of  the  haíf  bf  tht 
fecoml  axis,  that  is,  C  B*~I  F  L— í  HL. 
Prop.  VIII.  (jhid.  n°  6;)  If  from  any 
point  Fof  the  hyperbola»  there  is  drawn 
to  the  tranfverfe  diamcter,  A  E,  a  right 
Hne  ordínately  applied  to  it  F  G  j  and 
fiom  the  exfremity  of  the  diamcm'  there 
is  drawn  A  H  perpendicular  10  it,  and 
equal  to  the  laíus  reüum  \  the  fquare  of 
the  ord  inste  fhaíí  be  équal  to  the  recia ngle 
applíed  io  the  laíus  reéfitm,  being  of  ihe 
bread  th  of  the  abfctífa  betwixt  ihe  ar- 
dínate  and  the  vértex,  and  which  exr^ds 
it  by  a  figure  íike  and  alíke  íituated  to 
that  which  is  contained  under  the  día- 
mete r  and  tbe  laíus  te¿iüm[ 
For  join  B  H,  and  from  the  point  G  let 
there  be  drawn  G  M  parallel  to  A  H, 
and  meeting  B  II  in  M,  and  through  M 
let  there  be  drawn  MN  parallel  to  AB 
meeting  A  H  in  N,  and  let  the  reclangles 
MN H  O,  BAHP,  be  compleatd. 
Then  lince  the  recia  ngle  AGE,  is 
the  fquare  of  G  F,  as  A  B  is  to  A  H,  i  e< 
as  G  B  is  to  G  M,  i.  <?.  as  the  reclangle 
AGB  ís  to  the  reftangle  AGM¡ 
A  GB  fliall  be  to  the  fquare  of  G  F,.  as 
the  fame  AGBto  the  reflangle  A  GM: 
wherefore  the  fquare  of  G  F  is  equal  to 
the  reclangle  AGM,  which  is  applíed  to 
the  latusreñum  AH>  having  the  bread tk 
A  G,  and  exceeds  the  reclangle  H  AGO, 
by  tbe  reclangle  MNHO,  like  lo 
B  A  IiP}  from  which  excefs  the  ñame 

é 
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of  hyperbola  was  given  to  ibis  curve  by 
Apollonius, 

Prob-  L  n9  7*  An  eafy  melhod  to  de- 
jen be  the  hyperbola,  havíng  the  tranfrerfe 
díamete^  D  E,  and  the  foci  N,  a  given. 
From  N,  at  any  djftance,  as  N  F,  ftrike 
an  arch  ;  and  with  the  fame  opening  of 
the  compartes  with  one  foot  in  E  the 
vértex,  iet  offEG  equal  to  N  F  in  the 
axis  continued  $  then  with  rbe  díítance 
GD,  and  one  foot  in  n>  the  other  focus, 
<:rofs  the  former  arch  in  F.  So  F  is  a 
poínt  in  the  hyperbola  ;  and  by  this  roe- 
thod  repeated  may  be  found  any  other 
poínt/,  further  on,  and  as  many  more 
as  yon  pleaíe, 

Anafymptote  beingtaken  for  a  diameterj 
dívidéd  intoequal  parts,  and  through  aü 
the  divifions,  whích  form  fo  many  ab- 
fcilTsis  continua!! y  increafing  equally, 
ordinates  to  the  curve  being  drawn  pa- 
ra]) .el  tú  the  other  afymptote  j  the  abfcuTes 
will  repreíení  an  infinite  feries  of  natural 
numbers,  and  the  correfponding  hyper- 
bolic,  or  afymptotíc  fpaces,  will  repre- 
fent  the  feries  of  logaríthms  of  the  fame 
juimber.  See  the  article  Logar jt  H  m  * 
Henee  different  hyperbolas  will  furniíh 
different  feries  of  logaríthms  ;  fo  that  to 
determine  any  particular  feries  of  16- 
garithms,  cholee  mult  be  made  of  fome 
particular  hyperbola.  Now  the  rooít 
íimple  of  all  hyperbolas  is  the  equilateral 
one,  i,  e.  that  whofe  afymptor.es  make  a 
right  arcgle  between  themfeíves. 
For  the  locus  of  any  hyperbola.  S  ee  the 
article  LO  cus, 

For  the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola  *  See 
the  article  Quadrature, 
Ambigenal  hyperbola  is  that  which  has 
ooe  of  i  ts  infinite  ]egs  inferí  bed,  and  the 
other  circumferibed. 

Equilateral  hyperbola  is  that  whereln  the 
conjúgate  axes  are  equaL 
Apollonian  hyperbola  is  the  common  hy- 
perbola, or  the  hyperbola  of  the  firft 
kind :  thus  called  in  contradiltinftion 
to  the  hyperbolas  gf  the  higher  kind 5,  or 
infinite  hyperbolas  ;  for  the  hyperbola  of 
the  firft  kind,  or  arder,  has  two  afymp- 
totes  j  that  of  the  fecond  order  has  three  ; 
that  of  the  third,  four,  &c. 

HYPERBOL^EON,  in  aniíent  muík,  the 
upper  or  laít  tetrachord  or  Fourtb, 
It  was  thus  called  from  its  being  higb  or 
íhrill,  when  compared  with  ihe  other 
fourths,  It  was  conjoint  to  an  other  be- 
low  it,  called  diezeugmenom 

HYPERBOLE,    in  rhetoric,  a  figure, 
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wbereby  the  truth  and  realíty  of  tlungs 
are  excefíively  either  enlarged,  or  dimi- 
niíhed,  See  the  article  Ex  a  g  g  e  r  ati  o  n 
The  word  ís  greek,  ¿ ,  fu  perla t jo, 
fprmed  of  the  verb  úwepBMitYs  ex/aperare^ 
to  exceed,  furpafs  by  far. 
The  charatler  of  an  hyperbole  ís  to  ex- 
aggerate  or  extenúate  the  idea  of  the 
things  fpoken  of,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
truth,  or  even  probabtlity.  As,  he  ran 
fwifter  than  the  wind  ¡  he  went  ílower 
than  a  tortoife,  &c  Hyperboles,  fays 
Séneca,  lie  wíthout  deceiving  5  they  lead 
the  mind  to  truth  by  ficlions  ¿  they  con- 
vey  the  fentiment  i  atended,  tho*  by  ex- 
preífing  it  ín  lerms  which  render  ir  in- 
credible,  The  hyperbole  pro  mi  fes  too 
rnuch,  ín  order  10  mate  you  conceiwe 
enough* 

Anfto ti e  obferves,  that  hyperboles  are 
the  favounte  figures  of  young  authors^ 
wholove  excefs  and  exaggeration  ¡  bul 
that  phíldfophers  íhould  not  ufe  them 
wíthout  a  great  deal  of  referve.  The 
pítch  to  which  an  hypeibole  may  be 
carried,  Ís  a  point  of  great  dtílicacy,  To 
carry  it  too  fa*r¿  is  to  deltroy  it  :  k  ís  of 
tlip  natore  of  a  bowíhing,  whích  by  ím- 
modérate  tenííon,  ilackens  j  and  fre- 
quently  has  an  effecl  quite  contrary  to 
that  intended* 

Thofe  hyperboles  are  beít,  which  ara 
latent,  and  are  not  taken  for  hyper- 
boles, For  this  reafon  they  íhould  ícarce 
ever  be  ufed  but  in  a  paflion,  and  in  the 
rriiddle  of  fome  im porta nt  incident ;  fucb 
is  the  hyperbole  of  Korodotus,  fpeaking 
of  the  Lacedsemoniansj  who  fought  at 
Thermopylse  :  4t  They  defended  them- 
"  felves  for  fome;  time  with  the  arms 
"  that  were  lef  t  them,  and  at  íaft  with 
4Í  their  hands  and  teeth  j  tilL  the  Bar- 
í(  baríansj  contínually  íhooting,  bu- 
a  ried  them  as  it  were,  with  the  ir 
í£  arrows." 

Now  what  likelihood  is  theref  that  naked 
mEn  íliould  defend  rhemfelves  with  their 
hands  aml  teeth  againftarmed  men ;  and 
that  fo  many  pedbns  íhould  be  hmíed 
under  their  enemies  arrov/s  ?  Yet  does 
there  a  ppear  fome  probability  in  the 
thing,  by  reafon  it  is  not  fought  for  ths 
fake  of  the  figure,  but  the  hyperbole 
feems  to  arife  out  of  the  fubjecl  iífeff, 
Of  the  like  kind  ís  that  paña  ge  in  a 
coEUte  poet  mentioned  by  Longinus  | 
*c  He  had  lands  in  the  coumry  no  larger 
ÍC  than  a  Lacedsmonian  epiílle," 
HYPERBOLIC,    of  Hypeilbolícaí., 

jome- 
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fomeihing  relating  either  to  an  hyperbole, 
or  an  hypeibpla,  See  the  article  Hyfer- 
bole  and  Hypeiibola, 
Thus  we  fay,  an  hypeibolic  exprefílon  ; 
an  hyperbolic  image,  &c, 

Hyperbolic  Con  oíd*  See  the  article 
Con  oíd  -  , 

Hypeubülic  cYLindroid,  fs  a  folid 
figure,  wole  generation  Ís  given  by  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren»  in  the  Fhilofophical 
Tranfaclions*  Thnsf  two  oppohtc  by- 
perbolas  being  joíned  by  the  trunfverfe 
axis,  and  through  the  center  a  right  line 
betng  drawn  ai  right  angles  ta  that  axis  j 
and  about  that>  as  an  axis,  the  hyper- 
bolas  being  fnppoíed  to  revolve  ;  by  íueh 
revotution,  a  body  will  be  geneiated, 
which  ís  called  the  hyperbolic  eylindroid, 
w  lio  fe  bafes,  and  al  i  feftions  parallel  to 
them,  will  be  circles.  ln  a  Jubfequent 
tranfa&ion,  the  fame  author  applies  ít  to 
the  grindíng  of  byperbolical  glafies  ; 
affirming,  that  they  muít  be  forme  d  thís 
way  or  not  at  alL 

Hyperbolic  leg  of  a  curve,  ís  that  whích 
approaches  íníínitelj  near  to  fome  afy  rap- 
tóte. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  reduces  al  i  curves, 
both  of  tire  firft  and  hígher  kínds,  into 
thofe  with  hyperbolic  legs,  and  thofe  with 
parobolíc  ones.  See  tht  arricie  Curve. 
Hyperbolic  line  ís  ufed  by  lome  ait- 
thors  for  what  wc  cal]  the  hyperbola  itíelf. 
In  thís  fenfe,  the  plañe  fui  face,  termi- 
mated  by  the  curve  ,  line,  is  called  the 
hyperbola,  or  hyperbolic  fpace  5  and  the 
curve  line  that  terminares  it  the  hyper- 
bolic line. 

Hyperbolic  mir*oxjr«  SeeMiRRouR* 
Hyperbolic   solid,     See  the  anide 

CUBATÍJRE. 

HYPERBOLIFGRM  figures,  are  fuch 
en r ves  as  approach,  in  their  properties, 
to  the  na  ta  re  of  the  hy  peinóla  j  called 
alfo  hyperboloides* 

H  YP ERE OL¡Ü  I D  E  S ,  are  hyperbolas  of 
the  higher  kind,  whofé  n  ature  ís  ex- 

ir  j  l    1-  -  mxn 

preñe d  by  thís  equation  :  a  y  zz 

k   ™{a  -f  x)  \  efpecially  if  m'Z  cr 

n  T  it  i.g.  ay*  —  ¿x2,  (a 

HYPERCATALECTIC,  in  the  greek 
and  latín  paetry,  is  applied  to  a  verte, 
whích  has  one  or  two  fyllables  too 
much,  or  beyond  the  regular:  and  juít 

'    me  afore  :  as, 

Muf¿£  firores  fmtt  Minerva*  Al  fo^ 
Muja-  forores  Paüadis  lugent, 
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The  greek  and  íatin  verfes  are  dfc 
guiíhed,  with  reípeíl  to  their  ineafUre 
into  four  kinds,  acatalcílic,  catalc^j/ 
brachycataleclic,  and  hypeicautetlic,  ' 
The  hypercataleílic  is  alfo  cal  Id  ^ 
hyperpieter. 
HYPERDÜLTA,  ín  the  church  of  Kom^ 
a  fpecies  of  worfliip  paiJ  to  the  ho|y 
virgin  ;  being  greater  than  the  dulia,  Dr 
woi  íhip  paid  to  t  he  famts,  but  lefs  ihan 
the  lan  ía  or  fupreme  woríliip  paid  to  the 
deity*  See  the  article  Adoratiow  and 
Wor.sh  ir. 
HYPERíCÜM,  Si.  Johs'5  Wout,  a 
genus  of  the  polyaddphía  polyandríadafi 
of  plants,  the  flowcr  of  whích  conliík 
of  five  oblonga  oh  tu  fe,  pacen  t  petáis;  tbs 
fruít  is  a  roimdiíh  capíule,  vj'ith  two,  thrte 
or  tí  ve  cellí,  containing  a  great  ntimbínf 
oblong  fmallfeeds.    Seepl.  CXXXVIIL 

Thís  gen us  comprehends  the  androfe. 
uium  and  afcyrum  of  Tourneloi  r, 
St*  Jolinas  woi  t  is  recommended  u  a 
vulnerary,  detergen  t,    and  diure^c  i  íi 


rcfolves     coagulatcd  bloodj 
worms,  and  promotes  the  menfes  M 
uriñe* 

H  Y  PE  R  METE  R  ¡  in  the  antient  poefij 
the  lame  with  hy perca talecli¿\  Síí  ik 
article  HypííRC Ai  aLECTlC. 

HYPERSARCOSIS,    in  medicine 
furgery,  an  excefs  of  fleíli,  or  ratbtra 
fie/liy  excrefeence,  ÍQch  as  tlioíegenenlEj 
aiihng  upon  the  líps  of  wourtds,  §t, 
See  Wound  and  Excrescencia, 

II Y P E R T H YR O N t  in  the  antiem  archi- 
teéture,  a  fo rt  of  table  ufed  sfter  ih 
manner  of  a  frieze,  over  the  jaumhscf 
doric  doois  and  ga tes ,  and  the  htttilsd 
windows,  It  lies  immediattly  under  \k 
corona,  and  our  workmen  ufually  cali  ít 
the  kin^-piece* 

HYPHEN,  an  accent,  or  charaaer,  ín, 
grammar,  jmplying  that  twowordsarí 
to  be  joined,  or  conneeled  into  one  cam- 
po und  word,  and  roarked  thus 
pre-eftabliflied,  five-leaved,  &c. 
Hyphens  alfo  fei  veto  connecl  the fylSaWü 
of  fuch  words  as  are  divided  by  üibíji! 
of  the  line, 

HYPNOTIC,  invthe  materia  medica,  íncfi 
medicines  as  any  way  produce  fliffi 
whether  called  narcotice,  hypnotics,  oj* 
ates y  or  foporifics. 
Authors  are  of  varíous  opinions  in  tí" 
gard  to  the  manner  whereín  hypn«í¡« 
opérate.    See  the  article  Narcotics, 

HYFNUM,  b  botan y^  a  gentisof 
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of  the  cryptojpmia  clafs  of  phnt?,  con- 
íiftírig  of  ftalJcsand  l caves,  and  proáttciiíg 
inerfibranaceous  cap  fu  les  j  the  le  capíufes 
íhiUÍ  on  pedtcjes,  which  grow  on  the  a!¿ 
of  the  leaveíj  and  ha  ve  at  rile  ir  bafé  a 
kind  of  fqiiamons  coveríng,  formad  til  a 
matter  quite  difterent  from  the  lea  ves  of 
the  phint  :  the  cnpfules  of  the  hypnmn 
liaiie  a)l  iheír  eaiyptr^ j  they  are  of  dtf- 
frféiit  Ihapefy  büt  u Cual! y  i.oiig  5  likewiíé 
the  fqnamous  ínvol  nerum  ar  the  bafe  of 
the  pedícíe  is  called  hy  DiJLcn.ius  peri- 
cjíastium,  and  is  the  greatdr  chára&eriftíc 
of  the  hypna?  no  mofles  oí  any  other 
ECPtifl  having  it  ín  this  foroí.  See  píate 
CXXXÍX.  fie-  1. 
ÍIVPOCAUSTÜM,  amona:  ilie  Greeks 
and  Romané,  a  ftibterra  ñebus  place, 
wherein  was  a  fu  mace,  to  heat  the  balite, 
Sec  tlie  arricie  BatH* 

Another  fort  of  bypocanlhmi  was  a  kínd 
ofl kí]n,  to  heat  theír  wmt«r-p.*rfeur$* 
Among  the  moderns,  ít  ís  that  place  wbeie 
the  fire  is  kepr,  that  warms  a  lio  ve  or  hot- 
houfe. 

SYPDCHOERIS,  ín  bo;any,  a  genus  of 
the  fyrtgeiieíia-polygamía  a^qualis  clafs  of 
plañís,  the  cómnonnd  ftawcr  of  whicll  is 
imhiicated,  iinifoim»  and  eoníifts  of  nu- 
m  e  rou  s  h  e  rm  a  ph  r  o  d  i  te  fmall  fiVwers,  that 
are  all  equal  ¡  the  .partía]  flower  is  mu- 
tibpetílouSj  ligulated,  linear,  trunca  ted, 
and  divíded  into  five  fegmems  i  thae  is 
nofiericárpium  ?  the  cup  ís  con n ¡ven t  and 
^bbofü-acanninated  ¡  the  feed  ís  fingle, 
dhtong,  and  ending  in  a  iubtilated  pe- 
cnck  j  covered  wíih  down# 

OCHONDRTA,  in  aTiatomy,  that 
pan  ol  the  body  co  boih  fides,  whirh  lies 
under  ¡he  fptuious  ribs,  and  is  e  jeten  dfd 
1  he  iíia  i  cor.-jprehending  riot  only  the 
m'Á  fe  le  Si  Mít  the  inte  ni  al  vi  leerá* 

HYPOCHONDRJAC  Passiqñ,  a  fpaf- 
jnodico-Hamlent  siffeftion  of  the  ítamách 
and  inteftínés,  afiíirtg  frora  a  preternatu- 
ral runitiiutíon  of  the  períflahlc  motíori, 
enu'ed  by  the  ftagnaiíon  of  the  blood  and 
vital  fhíds  beiwun  the  nei  vous  and  müf- 
culotts  eoats  of  the  ínterines. 
This  di  fea  fe  is  atténded  with  foch  a  iratn 
ftf  lymptoms,  that  ít  is  a  dimcult  £  =  ík  ta 
enumérate  them  aílj  for  thrre  i*  no  pan 
í)f  the  body  that  is  notj  foencr  cr  later, 
a  ihfferer  hy  its  tyrantiy¿  ít  be^ius  wíth 
teafions  and  vvindy  infíatlons  of  the  ito- 
niich  and  inicitinesj  un  Lincettaín  appe- 
tttef  fometimí9  quite  efeeayed,  and  fome- 
times  Qi-ongi  the  alímerds  are  ill^i^eii- 
eJí  brmlmg  &nd  vifeid  eruditas  ¿ 
Vcl,  IL 
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there  ís  a  preíllng  heavy  pain  in  íbe 
rtomach,  cliEeBy  aher  meáis j  a  viólent 
hüart  burn,  vety  aesd  belchin^s  and  vo- 
míiing,  bringing  up  fuch  acid  ihüi  that 
the  t;eth  are  not  vn\y  fet  on  edgej  büt 
the  very  fberi  or  íheets  fome times  cor» 
raded.  ín  the  intettines,  about  the  na- 
ve I,  thíre  are  felt  heavy  e*cructaimg 
p.aips  i  ín  the  groís  inteifines  the  pains 
are  more  acule.  Sometí  mes  there  ís  a. 
íoofenefs ;  fbmetímes  a  molí  pbííinate  co- 
ílíven^Hí ,  with  a  retention  of  the  windj 
whích  when  it  breaks  out,  eííher  upwards 
or  downwarlSj  ís  attended  with  an  altevi- 
aiíon  irfthe  fyinptoms  j  b^t  they  foon  rage 
again,  with  as  great  a  víolence  as  ever- 
The  uriñe  is  generally  thín,  límpid^  and 
palé  j  but  fometunes  it  has  a  copíous  fe* 
díment  mtjíed  with  fabulotis  concrctions¿ 
and  often  apes  a  ñí  of  the  gravel.  In  the 
breaft  there  i$  a  great  írraitnefs,  a  difficul- 
\y  oF  breathing,  and  a  fluítering  and  pal- 
pita  í  i  jn  of  the  heart.  As  the  di  fea  fe  in* 
creafes,  the  patient  is  troubled  with  the 
head-ach,  a  noife  in  the  earsf  with  d¡ñl- 
cülty  ol  bearing  5  the  eyes  are  clcadeds 
fome  ha  ve  doubíe  vifiorrj  or  a  pain  and 
diynefs  of  the  eyes,  and  in  the  tonguts 
a  inofl;  rroubleíbme  b-jrninc  pain,  íixed  to 
a  certaín  fpace,  with  a  plemifitl  excretioo. 
of  fpitt'e,  At  iength  the  animal  funíriona 
aie  impairedj  the  mínd  ¡s  diliurbed  on 
the  moit  tnvial  occafions,  and  is  li urried 
into  the  m  oft  per  ve  ríe  co  m  motions  \  the 
patient  ente rtains  wild  and  extravagant 
f incie^,  the  memory  grpws  weak,  and 
the  rea  Ion  faik»  So  me  fymptoms  aífecl: 
llie  whole  body,  which  ís  covered  wíth 
biatches,  or  copious  iVeaís  j  the  ÍUengtb 
decaySj  the  1  i mbs  aré  languid  and  unap: 
i  O  r  la  bo  u  r  ;  the  body  be  co  m  es  tabid ,  th  e 
joínís  are  tormentad  fometimes  with  a 
blunt,an.Í  fometimes  with  a  cutting  pain  5 
at  laít,  a  11  the  íecreticsis,  d'peciaily  the 
iangúírTepus,  are  perverted.  In  íhottj  as 
Di\  Sydenham  o  hierves,  it  imirates  alft 
kinds  nf  diíiemners  fo  exaílly,  as  to  re- 
qniie  rhe  utmoít  tV^acity  of  a  pbyíiciart, 
to  diitingutlh  it  from  an  eíTential  difeafe 
of  ariy  partv 

The  renjote  caíifes  of  this  di  farde  i  arií 
an  hereditary  difpofitien  to  ir»  a  fidenía- 
ry  lluditíitft  bfe,  fad  nefs,  cares,  troubJe 
of  mind,  ínienfe  thinking  on  a  ftrigle  fub- 
jecl,  a  coid  and  moilt  coaftitution  of  the 
air  \  grofs,  impure,  flatuítnt  diet  te- 
diüus  difeafes,  not  rightly  treated  ;  the 
fuppreílion  of  the  h^marrhoíds  and  men* 
fes,  and  other  periadical  fiuxes  of  the 
£q  H  blowdf 
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blood  ;  hard  1  <bour  ín  cbild-bearing, 
Though  hypochondriacs  are  never  per- 
feclly  well,  yet  ihey  "are  generatly  worft 
in  the  autumnal  and  winter  Jeafons, 
Women  generally  fufar  moít  about  the 
time  when  theír  meníes  ought  to  flow. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  obíervation,  ttiáfC 
thofeafFeéíed  with  ibis  difeaíe,  are  fddom 
attacked  with  ¿biirjnüál  epidemic,  or  con-  ' 
tageous  fevers,  not  evtn  with  the  plague 
itfeS^ 

As  to  the  pro^noílfcs,  if  ibe  di  fe  a  fe  be 
.  recent,  and  k-ft  to  irfelf,  it  ís  not  dan- 
gerous  i  but  if  it  be  invetérate,  and 
not  íleilíully  íjeatídj  or  a  bad  régimen 
is  followed,  i:  is  attended  With  more 
grievous  fymptoms,  and  produces  ob- 
flrucTions,  and  fchina  of  the  vifcera,  a. 
cae h ex  y,  a  dropfy,  an  he£tie,  a  coiwul- 
íi ve  afthma,  an  incurable  melancholy  or 
madnefs,  Eut  if  it  be  caufed  by  a 

foppreflíon  of  the  menfes,  or  bleeding 
piles,  the  di  fea  fe  wíll  be  cured  by  reftor-. 
ing  the  flux. 

As  continua!  fcar  and  diffidence  are  fyrc- 
ptoms  of  this  dífeafe,  the  paiíenís  aie  sl- 
ways  f'oiebodi  11  g  terrible  things,  and  Uve 
in  conítaufc  dread,  which  renders  them 
fickte,  impatient,  and  prone  to  ruh  from 
one  phy  finan  te-  anotber  >  therefot  e,  u-  hen 
a  cure  is  attemptedj  they  muft  en- 
couraged  and  perfuaded  to  be  pat^nt, 
and  then  the  foJlowing  indica  ti  oiir  may 
he  pntfued  :  i«  To  cor  reír  and  evacúate 
the  acídj  v!fc¡d3  bilíous  filth,  and  fiatu- 
lent  fardes  from  the  primae  vias,  which 
yield  continua!  fuel  to  this  difeafe* 
The  fpafrns  being  appealed,  to  re  ti ore  the 
natural  ordei  of  the  ptriftaltic  motion  of 
the  inteftinesj  and  to  recocer  it  from  a 
languid  ílaís>  that  there  may  l  e  a  due 
concoftion  of  the  alírnent,  a  laudable 
chyle  and  other  fluíds  generated.  3,  To 
dtfperfe  the  Ifagnaied  juices,  in  ordtr  to 
rendir  the  circulation  of  the  blood  equahle 
íhrough  the  abdomen  ancí  ifie  retí  of  the 
body  1  and  to  free  the  fluids  from  all 
acrimouy,  after  faciEitating  the  excre- 
tions by  uriñe,  ar.d  íhrough  the  fkin.  4. 
And,  laftly,  to  corrobórate  the  whole  ner- 
vous  fyjtem, 

ToaníWer  the  fsrft  irítention,  nothín^  ¡5 
better  Ín  th«  fit  ihán  cl^  íterí  friárle  «vith 
emollicnt  berbs3  water- gnu!  ftiájned, 
cámomilt: -fiowers,  the  tops  of  yarrow  i 
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the  oiís  of  fwcot  altuonds,  dül,  camoinüt',  . 
liníeed,  adding  a  carnjinative  Jj>£cíe¿ 
■  ni:nie  of  carrawáyj  di\\,  but  more  efpe- 
cialSy  cumin-fteds,    Thefe  íhcuJd  be  ju- 


peaíed  if  the  fpafms  render  them  ir.eíFefln, 
a  I .  Ñor  mu  SÍ  gentle  la  xatives  of  m5nFia 
rhu^atb,  an<ícream  of  tartarbe  ncgle^' 
If  ihere  be  a  greal  dea!  of  acíd.fíj¿¡| 
the  jtomaclj,  c:al>  s  eyes  alone  \vi]| 
To  correcl  the  fordes  in  the  prim^víj 
give  the  abforbent,  precipitaun^  andan! 
Ufpa  fin  odie  powder^  fucii  a£  críih'&  ^ 
molher  of  pearl,  peí  tifie  d  nitre,  prepartJ 
anvber,  cinnahar,  tartar  vúríobie,  wiiíij 
little  calíor,  It  wül  alio  be  propt-iuotib 
a  decocliou  of  any  of  the  folio  wingthír^ 
in  bed,  to  promo:e  a  diaphoreí^  ^ 
balm,  verónica,  berony,  d^síy^o^' 
csmomiJí-ñowers,  femul-fted^  &c, 
To  reftore  the  di^[Uv¿  powtr  oí  the ^ 
m  ^chj  give  e  fit  nce  o  f  ora  rige  -  ptelj  tí^. 
ture  üf  tartar,  dulcified  fpirit  oí  nitre,  ^, 
The  paroxyíms  are  re  lie  ved  by  a  lf[¿J 
pediluvía,  made  of  vvheat-bran^  ^ 
and  camomile-flovvers,  in  whid)  tkÍKf 
íhouJd  be  pnt  preíiy  deep, 
Outof  the  fiti  to  difeufs  me  fíagnsiküEl 
ib.Q  blood,  bleedlng  in  the  foot  wiil  bíi* 
ceffary,  efpecb  lly  at  the  equtrtoxe?,^ 
at  other  times,  as  occafion  ílrall  fpquiiifi 
but  this  fliould  be  after  hixatu'esand^. 
luvia,  If  theie  be  a  difpofitioa  to  an  b 
morrhoidal  flux,  leeches  ÍhouJd  bí a ^ 
every  month  \  and  the  paüent  íhonlüi! i 
take  balfamic  piils^  witli  antifpafniíá 
ji  itrous  powders, 

To  ílrengfhen  the  nervous  fyüem,» 
thíng  is  heiter  iban  chaJybeates }  forlifl 
by  a  gentle  a[f  nílionj  relio  re  ihe  neiT31 
tlieir  former  fitengrh.  Outwardly,  ú 
penaceous  plafter,  with  camphirc,  n 
be  laid  to  the  hypochondria,  witíta 
frnaJ]  advantage* 

In  a  thin  bilions  bahít  of  body,  a  ni 
diet  is  good,  if  the  firft  difticuJiyc^ 
got  o  ver,  'Z'ifz,  its  coagulating 
Jfomach  ;  píherwjfe  it  wilJ  not k í¿ 
cíent  to  fuítaín  the  body  in  due  ftru^ 
Eut  nothing  is  more  íViendíy,  norií 
greater  ene 3  ^ y  to  the  blood  and  íp:ií 
than  modérate  exercifcj  and  partid 
riding  o»  herfdiaclc  almoft  cvery  ¿ 
a  n  á  i  o  r  a  co  n  fid  era  bl  e  time  tog  o  t  her : 
does  riciing  in  a  coach  war^t  íts  fe 

HVPOC^STIS,  ín  pharmacy,  anif? 
fat^d  j ti ¡ ce ,  o ht aintd  from  i h e  feífilí I 
rum,  mtich  r^feiiiHítng  the  t rué  m¡- 
acatja.    Sce  the  artícte  Asaru,sk 
Tbey  gather  the  iVtiit,  while 
and  exprefs  the  ¡titee,  whích  tl)í¡f 
pus  :íte  ove!'  a  very  gende  fire,  te  ttie 
íifttnc;  oí  aii  extra  el,  and  tltt¡nví¡: 
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ta  cate,  and  ex  pote  them  to  the  fon 
túóiy* 

H^pocyíl  ís  an  aflxmgent,  and  thai  dF 
coníirierable  power  ;  it  is  good  agarnft 
diarrhceas  and  hsemorrbages  of  aü  kinds, 
and  may  be  nfed  in  repellen t  gargarifms  HYPOTHENAR, 
in  the  manner  of  ilíe  acacia  j^but  .jt  is 
very  rarely  met  with  germine  in  our  fhop^ 
the  german  acacia  beíng  uíuaily  íoid 
under  its  ñame. 
HYPOGASTRIC,  an  appeUation  gíven 
ro  the  interna!  branch  oí  the  i 3 ¡ h c  artery, 
See  the  arricies  Arterv  and  Iliac. 
Hyfogasteuc  VEims  arífe  on  each  fide 
fronrihe  iüacs,  and  fend  ont  huinches  to 
the  reclum*    See  íhe  afticle  Veis. 
HYPOGASTRIUM,  in   aoatomy,  the 
Jovver  pait  of  the  abdomen.    See  i he  ar- 
ríele AnD<0M.EN,  . 
BYPOPYON,  in  medicine,  a  colfeclion 
of  pura  jen  t  marrer  uifder  the  cornea  of 
the  eye.    See  the  alíjele  Eye. 
As  to  the  cure  of  an  bypopyon,  it  íhould 
ftrft  he  attempted  by  violently  íhnkíngthe 
panent's  heada  in  a  íupine  pofture,  and 
prtíEng  the  eye  htfore,  with  ihe  fingers, 
in  order  to  remove,  or  a£  leaít  looíen  the 
ma  Eter- 
Bu  £  if  this  pro  ves  n  n  (uceéis  fu  Jfl  the  pa- 
tient  beíng  feated  as  in  the  couchíng  for  a 
cataraet,  an  incifton  is  made  with  a  lan- 
cet,  through  the  cornea*  below  the  pu- 
pilj  and  about  the  fpace  of  a  lfne  from 
|   the  white  oí  the  eye,   and   that  brge 
i  enough  to  diichaige  the  rnatter  and  ac|ue- 
ons  hnmour  3  prefTing  the  eye  gently  by 
i  theñng.ers,  aiid  takingcareleít  yon  wbimd 
I   the  mea  :  thtn  a  cómprete,  moíEtened 
wíth  a  proper  coÍÍynym3  ts  to  be  applied 
1   every  thírd  or  fourth  hour  to  the  eye,.  If 
|   ihe  rnatter  be  too  thtck  to  be  difebarged, 
the  needlcj.  which  ís  alfo  empioyed  for 
I  makirig  fetons,  ts  to  be  uied,    The  in- 
fimrnenrs  fhonld  be  wrapped  up,  fo  that 
[   only  (he  point  be  báre.    In  ibis  cafe,  St, 
Yves  advifes  to  ínrroduce  a  fmall  probé, 
l   crinjecl  fome  cold  water  with  a  íyringej 
and  continué  this  till  the  whole  pus^be 
difilpatedj  after  whieh  the  wound  may 
he  h caled, 
íiyPORCHEMA,  ín  the  greefc 
p^iryconíírting  of  divei  s  kínds  of  verfe, 
and  of  difFerent  lengths  \  hut  always  fuli 
ofíhort,  or  pyrrhichíc  feet. 
HYPOSTASIS,  among  divine?,  lignifiEs 
per  fon,  or  fubííance  j  chiefly  nSed  Ín 
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HvPOSTAsrs,  ín  medicine,  denotes  the 

dEment  of  uriñe. 
HYPOTHECA,  in  the  civil  law,  thefame 
with  rnoít^age  ¡n  the  compon  Jaw,  See 
t]\E  artlcle  Mortgace- 

in  anaíemy,  the  áb- 
dnaor  mufcle  of  the  little  finger,  Sé€ 
the  arriele  AíiDUCTOH» 
HYPOTHENUSE,  Ín  eeometry,  the  long- 
eft  fidé  A  C  (píate  GXXXVIL  %.  ¿v) 
oí  a  ií obNan^led  triangk  ABC;  or  it  is 
thst  fide  which  fübtends  the  right  angk  B. 
Enclid,  iíbi  i.  piopofition  xlvií.  de- 
monfttates,  ibat,  in  every  recliliriear 
ríght-angled  tri «ingle,  the  íquare  of  the 
hypothemife  A  C  (ihid )  k  equal  ro 
the  fquares  of  both  rhe  other  fides  A  B, 
C  B  i  or,  that  ÁC^ABHC  fi\ 
This  ceSebrated  probíem  was  difcovei^J 
by  Pythagoras,  who  ís  faid  to  ha  ve  Tacrr- 
üced  a  hecatomb  to  the  Mu  fe?,  in  grat¡* 
tilde  for  íhe  dsfcovery, 
HYPOTHESIS,  ín  genero!,  denota  fome- 
thing  íuppofcd  to  he  true,  or  taken  for 
gran  red,  in  order  to  pro  ve  or  ¡lUdlrate  a 
point  in  queflion. 

An  hypothefis  ís  eíther  probable  or  fjn- 
probab3e3  acccrdtng  as  it  accounts  ratio- 
na;iiv  or  not  for  any  phtenomtrnon  1  of 
(b.e  former  kind  we  may  reckon  the  co- 
pemican  fyftern  and  Huygens's  hypothe- 
M  concern  i  ng  the  ring  of  fatiirn  j  and 
the  ptolemaic  fj  ítem  may  bé  elleerned  an 
inftance  of  the  latter,     See  the  artkle 

Hypotheíes,  ho-jvever  elega«t  and  artfnl, 
ougbt  to  be  ñfí\  proyéd  by  re  pea  te  d  ob* 
fei  vations  and  confian t  ex|n:j iei  ce,  before 
tbey  are  reccived  as  truílis,  Ste  the  ar- 
úch  Experimental  Philosophy. 
IIYPÜTHETICALproposítio«3.  See 

the  avrií-le  Pf-opositjon* 
HYPOTRflCHELION,  in  architeanre, 
freeze  in  the  ttiíran  and 
btt^veen   the  aíiragaí 


denotes  a  little 


d orle  capital? 
and  annulets* 


fpeatting  of  the  perfons  of  iht  Trinity, 
S¿ethe  aitideTRitíiTy, 


caíted  íikewile  colerín, 
gorgeiin,  &c,  Ey  fome  it  is  spplU 
ed  to  the  neck  cf  any  colnmn,  or  ihat 
part  of  the  capital  ihereof,  below  the 
^rlragal, 

HYPOTYPOSIS,  in  rbetoric,  ñgniñés  a 

liuely  defeript ion» 
HYPOZOMA»  ín  anatomy,  a  membivme 
tíiat  feparates  two  cavities  ;  Aich  ís  the 
di^plivagm» 
HYPSILOIDES,  ín  anatomy ,  the  fame 
with   the  os  hyoidcsi    See  the  aríícle 
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HYRNENOPTERA,  in  zool  ogy,  a  tteta 
,  of  infecís  of  the  ordtr  of  tbe '  tetrapten, 
with  wingsnwely  membranacemi<,  com~ 
pol'ed  of  a  fine  thin  fu bltunce,  without 
any  remarcable  nerves.  See  the  article 
Tet&aptera. 
HYSSOPj  fyjfopust  i  n  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
didynamia-gy  ni  nofpermh  clafs  o.  plants, 
the  flower  of  whích  is  monopetalous  and 
iíngent,theupper  tip  bein  perecí*  roundifti, 
and  emarginated,  and  the  lower  one  dU 
vtdedintothree fhort  fegments,  the  rniddle 
ene  of  whicli  Is  bol  lo  w  and  cordated  ¡ 
tbe  flower  is  "fuetee  de  ti  by  four  frsi  3  ]  1  feed^ 
which  are  roundífh  and  of  a  brown  _co~ 
}om\  See  píate  CXXXIX*  ñg.  3, 
Hyfiop  is  attenuam  and  difaitient,  and 
is  recommendtd  in  diforders  uf  tht;  lungs, 
vvhen  they  are  loaded  witli  a  fout  and 
thick  matter  í  ít  ilrengthens  the  ftomacb 
and  aíMs  digeflíon  j  and  by  its  acrimo- 
ny,  and  powér  of  attenüating  the  vifcous. 
matter  ín  tbe  lungs,  promotcs  expeélora- 
,  tion?  and  h  therefore  good  in  allhmas  : 
iU  good  eftecls  in  tbe  itormch  are  of  tbe 
fame  kind,  depending  on  its  attenmting 
and  abíterging  the  viícous  pblr-gm  ¡odged 
there,  whicb  impedes <he  dífcharg^ol  its 
pro  per  fun&ions.  It  is  alio  good  iñ  dif« 
feafés  of  tbe  head, 

It  is  befí  taken  in  infuíion,  m  tbe  man- 
ner  of  tea?  not  inade  ib  ítrong  as  i  o  be 
difagreeahle  to  the  palate,  and  cften  re- 
pea  ted.  A  limpie  water  of "  ít,  whkh  re* 
tains  mucb  of  its  talle,  fmelí,  aml  vir- 
mes,  is  kept  ín  tbe  fliops  5  they  uíed  al- 
io to  have  a  fyrup  of  it,  but  ihat  lias  of 
late  be  en  difregárdedr 
Exteinally,  hyíTop  is  greatly  rerommend- 
ed  ín  bruifes ;  ¡  the  blacknefs  fettKng  un- 
der  the  ey  e¿  from  Mows  is  carried  oír  ve  - 
ry  readíly  by  a  cataplaíin  of  the  leaves, 
pr  only  a  Jittle  btmdJe  of  them  fewed  up 
in  a  Jinenrag,  and  applied  to  the  pan  j 
and  Ray  gíves  us  an  áccourit  from  Mr, 
Soy  le,  of  a  víolent  contuíion  of  ihe  thigbf 
from  the  kick  of  a  horíe,  vefy  happily 
pured  by  íhis  herb,  boiJed  as  a  cataphiin  \ 
be  teJls  tis,  the  violent  pain  was  almoíl 
inílantly  removed,  and  the  very  nrmk  and 
blacknefs  taken  off  ín  a  few  bours, 
HYST^RICS,  or  Hysterjc  passion, 
in  medicine,  a  fpafmodico  convu3f;ve  af- 
feclion  of  the  nervons  fyllem,  proceedir  g 
from  the  womb,  and  caufed  by  íhe  re. 
i'entidn  cr  cormpiíon  of  the  blood  and 
lvmph  ín  its  veíTtls  ¿  and  more  or  lefs  ín* 
leívng  the  nervous  parts  of  the  who'e  bo- 
\yt  by  líieans  of  the  serves  oí  the  os  ía- 
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erum,  the  loins,  and  the  whofc 
rnarrow, 

HoÍTman,  contrary  to  the  fentínienti  0f 
Wi3!is,  wUl  not  allow  the  uterus  tobe 
a  nervous  part  j  f  jr  he  affirms  tbat  tile 
hyiteric  paííion,  whicb  ¡s  attributed  to  a 
vice  ín  the  womb,  is  owjng  to  fpaftíc 
conyulfíve,  arid  epileptic  diforder^  aH 
whiíh  a  rife  fiom  a  fault  v£  the  gemís  ncr- 
vnfum,  JJut  Altme  ohferves,  that  the 
effeéts  of  imprefBons  are  various;  ac« 
cording  to^the  degree  of  iheir  in  ten  fu  y  > 
tho?j  tickling  tbe  nofe  wíth  a  fm\m 
wiil  caufe  fnee2ing  \  of  the  falces,  vo- 
lt) tti.rig  5  while  a  vioient  tiriprí-ffioa  only 
cauks  íimple  pain  ;  whích  ís  the  caft  of 
tbe  11  te  rus  i  ti  the  hyfleric  pafTion  ;  for 
the  can  íes  ef  tbís  dífeafe7  from  bhfe¡ya, 
tion,  are  tbe  preternatural  cfcillationcof 
the  uterine  artertes,  on  theapproicli  ofiííe 
menfes,  or  tKeír  fuppreflioti!  w  lienchfy 
are  diftended  with  hlooJ  \  an  íniia:ioi 
of  the  u  tenis  from  the  flnor  alhusj  van- 
óos tomón rs  in  the  li teros ;  the aciimcuy 
of  the  fe  mi  nal  fiuids.  Theíe  affeílíons 
pf  the  ule  rus  draw  ihe  óther  \¡Am  \m 
confent,  as  poífons  jn  the  ítomach  pío* 
duct  convplíions,  a  fyncope,  and  fweats. 
Tliis  diíeafe  has  been  very  irapropérlf 
con  fon  nd  etl  w  i  th  t  he  h  y  p  och  o  n  ( I  j  i  ac  paí 
ñon  :  fora  ítrangidation  of  the  fatue^ad 
íntercepted  breaihing  even  to  fuffocatien, 
a  faintíng  away,  a  \oh  of  volee,  a  prc- 
found  fieep,  are  the  croe,  proper,  anij 
r  JTcntiaí  tigns  and  (ymjptóins  of  chis  iilb- 
rine  difeafe. 

An  hyítenc  fit  is,  accprdíng  to  Hoffmanj 
gsnerally  preceded  wjth  a  prtfíing  pain 
ofthe  forehead,  temples,  pr  eyes,  «nih 
an  effuíion  of  tears,  a  dímneís  of  lígdt, 
a  dulnefs  of  the  mínd  and  í en  fes,  a  loalh- 
íng  of  all  tbíngs,  When  the  fit  conies 
on,  ihe  parlen  1  is  exceeding'coítive,  ániE 
yet  has  a  Itrong  ftimotus  to  difthargi 
her  nrine,  whicb  is  as  clear  as  wat?í ; 
the  hreathing  is  uneafy,  diflimlt,  íé 
íli  -rt  i  and  a  1  inguor^  feizes  the  wW* 
büdy  ;  tothefe  fuceeeda  pain  Ín  the loisi<,a 
great  mi  veri  ng  and  íliaking  j  thebdlyíí 
hard  and  infla  ted  ¡  afterwards  the  navelis 
-drawn  imvards,  and  oucwprdly  Icíímí 
great  pit  \  iben  they  fcel  a  fert  of  a  glok 
arife  from  the  lower  part  of  ihe'belly  5" 
the  hypeehondi  ia  and  díaphragm  j  foon 
after  the  beart  begins  to  flutter  aml  btá 
with  a  hard,  uneqtial,  and  fo  metí  niesÍE* 
termittíng  puli'e  \  tlie  extreme  parts  gro* 
cold,  the  fautes  are  ítraítened,  the  fi« 
palé,  the  breauHing  exceeding 
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volee  ^eaJeSj  the  pulfr  is  ni  molí  im- 
perceptible, and  there  is  fucb  a  ñriHürte 
¿hhe  beliy  that  no  fiatus  can  beemmed, 
ñor  no  clyíter  givtm.  In  fome  there  are 
eonvulnons  üf  the  head  and  hmbs;  others 
lie  in  a  profoond  íleep,  without  ícnte  or 
motion  j  otbers  have  their  face  and  neck 
took  red  and  infhmed,  with  a  ftrong 
pul  fe  i  and  others  again  break  out  i  oto 
immoüeiate  laughfer,  and  regaíning  their 
voice,  fay  a  great  many  filly  tilinga 
When  they  hegín  to  come  lo  them'eíces, 
the  pul  fe,  which  was  befo  re  weak,  latí- 
guídr  and  ohícure,  b  eco  mes  briflc*  foft, 
and  ftrong  5  heat  reñir  ns  to  the  extreme 
prts,  the  face  looks  ruddy,  the  wínd 
¿orces  its  way  irpwards,  th ere  a  rum- 
büng  in  the  belly,  and  at  length  the  pa- 
tients,  waking  as  ¡t  were  out  of  a  pro- 
found  Üeep,  ha  ye  their  vaiees,  ierres,  and 
motion  reitoredj  yet  they  complain  of  a 
heavy  pain  ín  the  head,  a  languor  of  the 
body,  feet,  and  thighs,  Scme  ha  ve  con- 
tínued  in  a  nt  fo  jong3  jhat  they  ha  ve 
been  laid  out  for  dead, 
The  hyfteric  paflion  attaeks  women  that 
are  pregna nt ,or  i n  chihUbed  ;  widows  1  hat 
are  fuil  of  hlood,  after  fome  gnevous 
paflioa  cf  ihé  mind  j  or  maíds,  after  a 
Tudden  íuppre.ílion  oí  the  maníes. 
Tbis  difeafe,  according  to  the  Ja ft  men- 
tioned  writei,  may  be  caufed  by  wharever 
promotes  á  moré  plentífuf  afñux  of  the 
]>looJ  and  genital  fluid  of  the  me  riñe  part?, 
or  í iii  pedes,  tbe  eruption  ofthemenfes,  or 
cccafions.  their  fu  ppreíljon";  henee  maíds 
an  d  w  iddws  a  re  ni  o  ít  fu  b  j  ecl  í  beret  o  \  a  U 
fo  women  oía  fangume  and  bilíous  con- 
ftitution,  wbo  Uve  high,  oYínk  genero  US 
wínes,  feed  on  high-íeafoned  alímétlt, 
and  aré  fu bjeft  tb  víolent  píiflions  and 
commotions*  of  the  body  and  mind  :  on 
theotber  handj  ttíofe  ivhó  lí ve  a  fedentary 
life,  feed  on  coarfe,  a  cid,  Ibw  dier,  wtio 
ha  ve  oínítr'ed  ufinl  hleeding,  whoaie  op- 
preíTed  with  fqrrows,  cares,  and  difap- 
pintmeni$;  are  iíable  to  tbis  di  fea  fe  j  fd*í 
ty  tbe  fe  the  blood  is  thickenéd,  the  ib]  id 
parís  weakened,  and  confeqtiently  the 
"flowing  of  the  meníes  renaered  more 
diffictdt.  Líkewifej  fnddcn  terror,  and 
ib*  body  beíng  eiípoied"  to  uncommon 
cbld  d  ti  ring  the  time  of  the  menfítunl 
flux,  ^by  giving  it  a  check,  procure 
hyírerk'fpafms.  Some  are  fnbj^a'tq 
the  fame  díforder  from  the  fmell  of  per- 
fumes»  -  -  ■  : 

Hpwever  dreadful  and  cruel  tbís  di/eafe 
íftay  appear,  yet  it  ib  not  very  danger- 
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ous  In  ítfelf,  tinlefs  i II  mansged,  or  tb^ 
patient  be  exceeding  weak  and  vaietudj- 
nary ;  it  is  moít  apt  to  turn  into  con- 
vullions^nd  an  epí]epfy? 
In  the  cure,  ít  mull  fae  carefully  obferv- 
ed,  whether  the  woman  is  plctbpríc?  or 
exhauHed  of  blood  and  ítrength,  In  the 
forme r  c$(et  tbe  fpafms  or  convulfions 
are  more  violent  and  copious  j  bleeding 
h  a  prefent  help3  and  many  have  been 
brought  to  them felveswho  were  feeming- 
ly  dead,  if  tbe  florid  colour  of  their  face 
bad  not  íliewn  to  tbe  contrary. 
In  the  fít  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  fetíd 
tbings  to  the  no  fe,  fuch  as  afa  frauda,  pre- 
para ti  ons  of  caílor,  pirtridgeis  featheríí 
burnt,  &e.  For  women  i  o  child  -bed,  a 
gírdle  made  of  ruífia  leaiber,  and  bound 
pretty  tight;  is  exceüenr.  Likewife  dy- 
fiera  made  with  roots  and  feeds  of  lovage, 
whích  are  ípecifics,  camomiíe  flowers, 
elder-HowerSj  verónica,  tbe  canninative 
feeds  boiled  in  whey  5  to  wbich  may  be 
added  01  i  of  eider,  dill,  or  camomíle* 
Extern  a  3  ly  pjaMérs'  made  of  opopanax, 
bdellinm,  galbanum^  fagapenuni,  and 
afa  foeti^a,  may  be  aj^ilied  to  the  navel* 
Some  greaily  recommend  fu  miga  ti  ons  for 
the  nteruF,  of  mufle,  civet,  ñorax,  and 
benjamín, 

Inwardíy,  tbe  patient  may  take  thírty  or. 
forty  drops  of  tini£ture  oFcaítor,  in  coíd 
water  ;  orif  íTie  can  fwallow  them,  tbe 
following  pjlk  ;  takemyrrh,  fagapenum, 
opopanax,  afa  fceti  a,  faffron,  and  the 
tberiaca  andromache,  of eacb  half  a  dram  ; 
adding  fo metí  mes  íix  or  erght  grains  of 
ramphire  and  laudanum  opíatum»  From 
eacb  fcrupleof  thismuft  ten  pills  fae  madet 
two  of  which  are  to  be  taken  every  bour, 
with  a  due  quantity  of  water  uf  camo- 
Tnile-flowers, 

Some  hyftéricaj  difordefs,  according  to 
D  r.  Mea  d ,  ob  ferve  the  Junar  phaíés,  a  n  d 
parta  ke  of  the  nature  of  an  epilepfy  : 
they  feldorn  require  bleeding,  and  purg- 
ing  ílintiTd  be  úfed  with  caution,  Eme- 
tics  are  of  ereater  ílrvíce,  efpecíafJy  a 
little  before  ihe  íit.  In  the  fit,  tbe  Dr> 
obferves,  the  beft  medicines  are  tbofe 
which  repair  the  lofs  of  Ipii  itsT  as  rnfíian 
caífoTí  gumamrrtoniac,  and  íait  ofamber, 
in  pills,  Take  giim  ammoníac,  twr» 
dramsj  rufflan  caflor,  onedr^m  5  falt  of 
ambir;  balf  a  dram  ;  with  a  fnffident 
cjüantity  of  the  peruvtan  balfam  r  makü 
thís  mafs  intó  fmill  pills,  and  leí  the  dofe, 
wbicb  is  one  fct  uple?  be  repeated  as  oc- 
cafion  rec.ii  iré  s0    t  '  - 
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Out  oF  tlie  íitj  he  prcfcribes  natWe  cin  na- 
bar, and  wíld  valerian-root,  as  m.oft  pro- 
per  for  corree!  íng  the  juices. 
To  pre'vérit  íti  degenerating  ¡nto  a  chro- 
jiíc  di  fea  fe,  paríicularly  the  bypochon- 
dríac  paífion,  Koffman  advHbs,  thü  r  care 
ilion  (d  he  taken  to  keep  the  menfes  regn- 
Jar,  which  niuít  be  done  hy  balfamic*, 
compofed  of  myrrh  and  amber,  wíih  bit- 
ter  and  carminative  eíttracts,  ejpecíally 
zedoary  and  orange  pee]*  made  into  an 
r-líxír  with  a  modera ttly  fpirituous  nien- 
ftruum  :  ihís  ftequently  heíps  the  digef- 
tion,  and  promotes  a  regular  menfti'íiai 
<íifcharo;ij. 

But  it  ís  neceffary  to  obferve,  that,  in  hy- 
fttvic  cafes,  the  fame  remedies  ha  ve  a  dif- 
ferent  efKecl  orí  di fiaren £  women :  fbme 
cannot  bear  fetid  medicines,  whích  to 
cthersarean  i  m  medíate  relief  ¡  Tome  ha  ve 
fallen  into  ,a  terrible  fyncope ,  and  ha  ve 
come  £0  íhemfelves  by  fpnnkJing  cold  wa- 
ter on  the  fice,  when  more  powerful  and 
fpírittious  things  ha  ve  f  ailed*  Others 
cannot  endure  hot  fhíngs  inwardly,  ñor 
mirwardly,  as  baths,  fomentatíons,  üni- 
Vnents,  and  nervous  applications.  Ano- 
dynes  and  opiates,  which  procure  eaíe 
and  reft  to  fome,  are  very  injurious  to 
others  whó  are  greatly  debilitated.,  and 
whoíii  iierves  are  weak.  So  me  ha  ve  re- 
ce ve  red  from  a  violent  paroxyfm  by  a 
dranght  of  cold  water,  which  gíven  to 
ofhtra  has  increaíed  the  dlíbrder. 
When  purging  i  5;  necdíary,  it  will  be  beíl 
to  preferiré  curran r$,  well  fütu ra ted  with 
a  gentle  ilecoclion  of  rhubarb. 
Sydenham  prefenbes  the  peruvian  bark, 
morníng  and  evenlng,  in  a  fnuple  at  a 
tr.ne,  as  an  excellem  re  me  d  y  in  hyíleric 
convulííons. 

In  the  fir.%  beíitles  the  remedies  already 
njentioned,  Aílruc  recommends  a  few 
grains  of  civet,  or  mufk,  alone,  01*  tíed 
ín  a  thin  rag,  and  introducid  into  the 
vagina,  whích  helps  to  difeharge  the 
morbid  snd  noxious  humpurs  of  the 
uterns*  Out  of  the  6t,  he  obferves  that 
mírth  and  exerciíe  have  alone  often  cur- 
ed  thís  diífcmper*  The  beft  remedies 
are  caítor,  aft  fectida,  galbanum,  faga* 
pentifn,  and  myrrti  \  fivé  grains  in 
powder  is  a  dofe,  or  ten  drops  of  the 
tintures  j  a$  alfo  gen  lie  purges  of  caf* 
P  3j  manna,  or  in  i  u  ti  □  n  of  fe  nna , 
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Hvsteric  couc,  a  common  rymptom,jf 
the  hyíteric  pafllon,  atfended  with  a  tstoíí 
vio!  en  t  pain  abont  the  pít  of  the  [tomach 
35  alfo  with  a  vomitíng  of  a  greenifh  ^[ 
mour,  and  great  fmking  oí"  the  ípiríj;. 
Aíter  a  day  or  two  the  paín  goej  0jf 
but  ñpon  the  flfghteft  motion  or  p¿¿ 
íurbation  of  the  mínd  it  foon  rtiurns 

Neiíher  bleedingnor  cathartics  have  m 
pl  a  ce  i n .  thé  e  n  fe  ,    Accord  i  n  g  to  Sy  tkt\. 
h^m,  it  wfll  be  proper  firí!  to  advife  tbe 
r  patient  to  drink  iipwaxds  of  a  gallón  « 
poííet-tírink,  Coclear  the  írontach  of  i;j 
irapurittes,  by  throwing  it  up  agaín,  ^ 
the  paregoric  muy  not  be  hindered  j  af. 
terwards  give  twenty-five  drops  of  \[lf, 
thebaic  tinture,  in  an  ounce  o!  tfo.(¿ 
rit  ofeinnamon- water,  Thís  laft 
re  pea  ted,  at  dne  intervals,  lili  thefymJ 
ptoms  diOíppear  j  that  h,  the  efíeíí  i  • 
one  dofe  muir  be  known,  befóte  án&t(ief  s  1 
given  i  yet  fometimes  in  pLijiLíjrEchodífíj 
ir  the  ftren^th  wíll  permit,  it  is  bel  ter  í 
prepare  the  way  hy  bfeeding  ?,nd  purgis? 
or  bothj  for  an  anodyne, 
"  Bnt  if  the  hyftei  ic  colic  comes  en  byílí 
the  following  may  be  ufed  in  the  mo- 
váis, or  when  the  fit  \$  ofr ;  take  Jargc 
dofes  of  ihe  balfam  of  Perú,  that  is, 
twenfy,    thirty,  or  forty  drops,  in  1 
ípoo í.ful  of  the  ñnvft  and  whit^ít  fugar; 
thís  may  be  taken  twice  or  th rice  iin, 
day. 

í í  Y ST E R OL O GY3  the  fame  wíih  h}4 
ron  pi  ore  ron.    See  the  pext  aitide, 

HYSTERQM  protero in  gramflia 
and  j  betoriCj  a  fpecits  of  the  hyperhar^ 
wherein  the  proper  order  of  conftru¿lw 
h  fo  invertid,  as  that  the  partof  any  b- 
tence  which  Jliould  natural I  y  comefirllit 
placed  lart,  as  i  11  this  of  Te  renco,  i?¡*¿í 
&  vivif,  for  vivit  &<vafet;  and  b  ¿í 
following  of  Virgil,  moriamiir  &  in  r¿> 
día  arma  ruamui,  for  tu  media  arma  k 
a  mus  @  moñamur^ 

H YS  rp^ROPOTMI^V^V^j in  grtcf| 
anttquity?  the  I>me  with  deuteropotnii 
See  the  anicle  Deuteropotmi. 

HYSTEROTOMJA,  ¡Jr^V^  ™ 
tomy,  an  anatomicaf  diífe^íon  of  the  uü- 
ni$  or  womb.    See  the  article  Uteríh 

II Y  S  TER  Q  TO  M  Q  T  O  C Y ,  J#pM$ 
among  chirn rgicai  writers,  thé  famewri 
the  criarían  feíllon.    See  C^esaRU^ 
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Icr  i  j  tlVe  nínt  h  1  etíe  t ,  and  th  i  r  eí  v  o  vi  e 1 
of  tibe  alphabet,  ís  pronuunctd  by 
9  tbrowing  the  breath  ftidí.ienly  a^ain ít 
thepaUte,  as  it  comes  out  of  ihe  buynx, 
wiih  a  fmall  hollowíng  of  the  tongue, 
and  nearly  the  lame  opemng  of  the  lips 
and  taJk  as  in  pionouncíng  or  ¿.  Its 
ibund  varíes  ^  in  ib  me  words  ít  is  long, 
as  highf  ffiitidi  Síc.  in  others  íhoit,  as 
yí>/,  &c.  1  tí  others  a^aín,  it  is 
pionounced  likej1,  as  in  «¿fer*  o?tioftt  &c. 
and  in  a  few3  ít  íbunds  Mke  ftf,  as  111  ma- 
chine, ?mgaKÍne*  &c.  No  engüíli  word 
emts  in  i,  e  being  eíther  added  to  ir,  or 
elfo  the  i  turned  into_y. 
Uut  beftdes  the  vowe!,  there  in  ihe  jod 
conibnant ;  which  beca  ufe  of  í  es  dif- 
ferant  pronunciación,  has  likewífe  a  áií* 
ferenr  forra >  thus  J,  j,  In  engli/h,  it  has 
ü)t  foft  found  of  g  ;  nor  is  yfed,  but 
whe»  £  íof*  is  required  be  fu  re  vowels, 
whísre  ^  ís  uíbally  hard  i  thus  tve  íay, 
jíick,  jéIj  johty  &c.  inftead  tí gack,  gct7 
\ &c,  which  would  be  cuntrary  to 
ihc  genios  of  t  he  englifh  language,  Sre 
the  aretóífc  Enctí.ish. 
J,  ulcd  as  a  numera],  íígnífies  no  mona 
lhan  one,  and  irands  for  fb  mnny  unhs 
ásit  is  repeated  times  :  thus  I,  onej  11, 
iwo  j  III,  three,  éfj.  and  when  put  be- 
furea  bigher  numeral,  ít  fubítiaets  itfelf, 
as  IV,  four;  IX,  nine,  tsfí,  but  when 
ff t  afier  it,  fo  many  are  added  to  the 
Ijighér  numeral,  as  there  are  ís  added  ¡ 
thus  VI  is  $  +  1,  orííxi  VII,  5  +1,  or 
leven  ¿  VIÍI,  5  4-  3,  o¡  eight.  The  au- 
llen!! Rornans  likewife  ufed  10  for  500, 
CID  for  roce,  130  í>r  íooo,  CC133 
for  Totooo,  1333  for  50,000,  and 
CC C 1330  for,  1-00,000.  Farther  tíian 
this,  as  PJiny  obferves,  they  Jid  i>6t  go 
in  their  notavion  ;  but  whera  nt-cefl^ry, 
repeated  the  íaft  number/as  CCCI300, 
CCCI330  for  200,000;  CCCIOOJ, 
CCCS330,  CCCÍ333  for  300,000  j 
and  íb  on, 

I,  nfcd  as  an  abbreviature^  ís  oft^ri  ufed 
f?X  the  alióle  svord  Jelb^  of  which  it  is 
the  fíi  ft  léitirj 

a  rtver  of  the  biííioprtc  of  Liege, 
wkich  f'alls  into  the  Maes,  at  Maeftricht. 
JAB  AJ  AHÍ  TE  3,  a  modfern  ftñ  of  Ma^ 
Jionicun*!  who  teach  that  the  ktiowledge 


of  God  extenria  ncí  to  all  thlngs,  but 
ís  pcí  fecled  by  expt-rlence  i  and  that  he 
guwrns   the  world  ^  accoi'ding  to  t^c 
courfe  of  contingent  eventü,  as  not  hav* 
ing  had  from  eierniíy  a  perfeél  knov*~ 
Jed^e  of  all  things  fuiure.    This  decirme 
is  looked  upon,  by  the  ©thefc  inuífulmen, 
as  impíous  and  blafphemcn]^ 
JABLUNKAí  a  town  oí'  Silefe,  in  the 
territory  of  Trefchen  :  eaíi  long,  e3°, 
north  Jat.  49o  37', 
JACCA,  a  eity  and  biíliop's  fee  of  Arragon, 
in  Spain,  iixty  miles  north  of  Saragofía  ; 
weít  long.  50^  and  north  Jat.  42*  50'. 
JA  CENT  j  a  terna  apphíd  by  HeLmonP 
to  n  ature,  when  a  di  fea  fe  ís  rilen  to  a 
Iiead,  and  ihe  morbirlc  niatter  ííríves  to/ 
íi^prrefs  the  vital  fíame. 
JACK,  in  mechan í rs,  an  ínKroment  of 
common  uíe  forraiiina;  heavy  timber,  or 
very  great  weí^hts  of  any  kindt  See 
píate  CXLIL  ñg*  1.  n°  í. 
But  as  the  wheei-work  of  ít  is  (lint  up  in 
the  ftrong  pie  ce  oí  itmbor  C  B,  w.e  have 
gi\ren  a  repreíentatiun  oí  ít  (ibid.  n°  2.) 
where  you  muít  fuppofb  the  rack  A  B  af 
Jtaíi  four  tíioes  as  long  in  propon kn  to" 
the  wheel       iv  being  here  fo  much  con- 
traíled  ;  and  the  teeth,  which  wiJJ  then* 
be  four  ti  Erres  more  ín  mmiber,  to  he  o»n  - 
tained  abent  three  in  an  incb.    Then  if 
the  handíe  HP  be  ftven  i n ches  long,  fiver 
turns  of  ir,  that  is  five  times  twenty-ttvo 
incíses,  or  ijü  ínche?,  wiíl  be  the  ve- 
locisy  of  thn  power  5  w  híitl  the  weight 
ra ¡ fe á  by  ¡he  ciaw  A,  ordepreíítd  by  the 
claw   B-  '  inopes  or.e  irach  j   for  as  the 
pír.ion  of  the  h^ndle  has  but  four  lea  ves,, 
and  ihe  wheel  Q  twenty-thríe,  there  muft 
be  five  re volus ícns  pf  the  handíe  lo  turn 
ths   v/hee)    unce  rcui"^  ^    who-ü  [lir^í1- 
íeaved  pin  ion,  R,  wÜJ  in  that  revoluiioa 
jusit  more  the  rack  A  B  three  tteth  or 
oiís  i-nch, 

This  might  have  been  a 3 íb  known  wítr,- 
ou t  fe eí n gT  ore tr <? o  k u o w j n the  mber 
of  the  teeth  cf  the  vtheel  ^nd  pintón?» 
by  rneafuring  a  revolution  or  ihe  handíe 
ir}  nfl  ]  »  and  compai  ing  tiic  ípacs  gonT 
through  by  it  wMs  the  fpace  ^uncthiougb 
by  the  ends  of  the  rack  A  or  K. 
Sometmie?  th:s  machine  oprn  hehind» 
íroni  the  bottom  alinoñ  up  to  the  wheel 
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^>  to  let  the  ] ower  claw>  whícfí  in  that 
cafe  ís  turned  up  at  B,  draw  up  any 
weight  j  and  when  thia  ís  effefted  to  a 
fufEcient  height,  ¡t  ís  preven téd  from 
fallíng  down  again  by  putt  ing  the  end  of 
the  hook  S  n°  j.)  fixed  to  a  ílaple, 

over the  curved  part  of  the  handle  at  ¿, 
AU  parts  of  this  machine  mult  b¿  made 
very  ftrong,  but  ehiefjy  thofe  which  im- 
jnediately  fuftain  the  weight. 
The  common  kitchen  jack  is  a  eompound 
tngine ¿  wbere  the  weight  is  the  power 
applied  to  overeóme  the  fiiftíon  of  the 
parte,  and  the  weight  with  which  the 
fpit  is  charged  ;  and  a  fteady  and  uní- 
form  motion  is  obtained  by  ineans  of  the 
fly,    See  the  arricie  Fly. 

Smake  Jack.    See  Smoke  Jack. 

Ja$  k»wambasitjm,  in  our  oíd  writer?,  a 
Jcind  of  defeníive  coat-arroour,  worn  by 
horfemen  in  war>  not  tríade  of  fotíd  tron  ¡ 
but  of  many  platea  faftened  together, 
which  fome  perfons  by  tenure  were  bound 
to  fínd  upon  any  ínvafion, 

Jack,  in  ichthyology,  a  ñame  fome  times 
given  to  the  lucíus  or  pike,  See  the  ar- 
líele  Li/cius. 

Jagk-flag,  in  a  fíiíp,  that  hoifted  up  at 
the  fprií-fail  top-maít  head.    See  Flag. 

Jack-daw,  in  ornithology^  a  fpecies  of 
corvos,  wíth  a  black  and  grey  head,  a 
brownifh  black  body,  and  the  wings  and 
la  i]  black, 

Jt  is  ene  ofthe  fmallellof  theciw^íind, 
but  an  ereét  and  weíl-íhaped  bird,  See 
the  anide  Corvus. 
JACK.ALL,  in  zouíogy,  an  animal  of  the 
dog-Idnd,  wíih  a  Hender  moin,  See  the 
arttde  Canjs. 

It  ís  a  very  beautíful  crea  tu  re,,  and  ft> 
like  a  dog,  as  to  be  miftaken  at  íírit  fight 
for  fome  mungrei  breed  of  that  animal. 
See  píate  CXLIL  a, 
lis  fize  is  that  of  a  fmaU  bound  $  ands 
in  the  Eaíl,  virtiere  it  ís  a  natíve,  there 
are  varí  p:»cks  of  ihercij  often  more  than 
zoo  in  a  company,  which  hunt  animáis 
they  would  nevrr  dsre  to  attack  Íj  ngle. 
It  is  not  impofílbie  that  lions  and  other 
feeafts  of  prey  may  be  alarmed  by  ths 
críes  of  the  fe  animáis  in  their  chace,  and 
fall  in  and  rob  them  of  their  prey  $  but 
the  general  opinión  of  the  Ir  atienda*)  ce 
op  the  í ion,  is  fabuloits» 

JACOBs  staff,  a  matemática)  iníírn* 
menr  otherwiíe  caJJed  croís  ilalF.  Sea  the 
article  Caoss  staff, 

JACOBINE,  or  Jack,  tn  ornithology,  a 
v¿ry  fmaü  íott  ot  pigeon,  whb  a  range  of 
ftathers  la  verted  quite  over  the  hínderpart 
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of  the  head  j  bearing  fome  reíemblance  ta 
a  fríar's  bood,  wbtjice  thtL  ñame, 
JaCOBíNE  MONKS,  the  lamt;  witl^  the  do, 

minicans,    See  Dominicans, 
JACOBITÉS,  a  term  of  rsproach  beftow- 
ed  on  the  perfons,  who  vindicarle  the 
doclrínes  of  paíhve-obediei>ce  and  non. 
refifrance  witíi  rtífpefii  to  rhe  arbitra^ 
proceedings  of  pi  inces,  diíallow  0f  ihe 
Jare  revolution,  and  aíTért  the  fujipu^i 
ríghts,  and  adheri?  to  the-imercftí^i 
late  abdicáted  king  james  and  his  farnily; 
J agüeites,  in  churdi-híítory¿  a  fe¿l  oí 
chnítians  in  S)  ria  and  Melopobmia  ^  f0 
7   called  ehher  from  Jacob,  a  Syriau,  u-b 
lived  in  the  rdgn  of  rhe  emperor  Mauri. 
cíus  i  or  from  one  Jacob,  a  njouk^  who 
flouriílved  in  tbe  year  550; 
The  j a c obi  te*  are  of  two  feílf  i  fome  fol» 
lowtng  the  riles  of  the  ]atin  chuve^ 
andothers  continumg  feparated  from  tk 
church  *f  Rome.    There  h  alio  at  ptt- 
fent  a  divífion  among  the  latter3  whuhuí 
two  rival  patriarchs,  one  of  wliom  rtGdes 
at  Cararoit,  and  the  other  a t  Dtrzaph- 
ran.    As  to  their  belíef,  they  holJ  kt 
one  natore  in  Jefas  Chríft  ;  with  refp^ 
to  purgaiory  and  prayers  for  the  deadj. 
they  are  of  the  fame  opinión  as  the  Giedíj 
and  other  eaftern  chriñians  í  tliey  con- 
Í£ cíate  unleaveried  bread  at  the  eudii- 
n  ftr  and  are  aga i  n íl  co n fe fli on ,  bel iet ing 
that  ít  is  not  of  divine  ínftitution. 
Jacodíte  monks,  reíigjonsj  of  thefeflf.f 
jaco  hites,  111  Armenia^  Mtrfopfítaiuij,^, 
JACO  BUS,  an  antient  gold  coin  \m¿\ 

twenty-five  millings*    See  Coin, 
j  ADE-stOSE,  tbe  ñame  gíven  to  a  brJ, 
grtyifh-green  fpecies  of  ¡afpcr,  of  dutu 
the  Turks  gentralJy  make  the  handbof 
the  labres  of  great  p&ople.    See  the  ar- 
ticlc  J  as!3 Ea* 
JAFFA,  antiently  called  Jopfa,  ís  a  pon- 
to wn  of  PaletUne  in  afiatic  Turky,  ki< 
ated  tlvrty  miles  narth-weft  of  jejnii- 
íem  t  eaft  iong,  36^  north  lar.  32°^. 
J  AFN  APATA  N ,  a  poroto  wn  attlienaiih 
end  of  the  iñand  oí  Ceylon,  in  ihe  E  t 
Indies  i  fuhjeft  to  the  Dutch  :  ealt  1üíi¿, 
79°,  north  lac,  10o. 
JAGENDORF,  a  cíty  of  Si  lefia,  twdtt 
miles  noith-wdt  of  Tropaw :  eaít  loog, 
17o  6'*  aonh  lat,  50  o  S', 
Stt  JAGO,  the  chíef  of  tlie  Cape  VffJ 
iíLmds,  in  África,  300  miJes  weft  of  Caft 
Ve  id ;  fub¡etcl  to  Portugal  :  weit  fon¿, 
24%  noríh  ¡at.  15^. 
St.  Jago,  the  capital  of  the  iíland  *f  Cuta-  _ 
100  miles  north-welt  of  Jamaica;  m\ 
íüng,  7^  30^  íioith  3at.  20o* 
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$t.  Jago,  the  capital  of  the  pro  vi  ti  ce  of 
Cfrü'h  ifl  South  América,  fituáted  íix  miles 
weft.  of  the  moúntains  of  Andes,  and 
eigliteen  eaft  of  the  Pacific  ocean  :  weft 
Jong.  77°,  fouth  Jai. 

.UgODE  la  Vega.,  or  Spanífli  Town,  thc 
capital  of  Jamaica  fttuatcd  at  the  fquth- 
eafr  part  of  the  íítand3  about  feven  miles 
¿ofth-weft  of  Port  Paífage  and  the  bay 
cf  Port  Roya! ;  eaft  long.  76°  30',  nonh 
•fot,  IB0  20', 

)A@ODÑA,  a  town  of  european  Türky, 
in  the  pro  vi  rice  of  Servia,  fituáted  on  the 
íiver  Moraw  :  eaft  lung.  2a0,  nonh  lat, 

JAÍCZA,  a  city  of  european  Turky,  in 
theprovínce  of  Bofnia;  fifty  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Bofnaferaio  :  eaft  Ion g, 18*%  north 

.  fe  45o  y« 

JAILj  or  GaüL,  See  Gaol. 
JALAPj  jalapa,  in  botany,  a  plantof  the 
pe  n  tan  dr i  a  -  mon  ogy  n  i  a  clafs,  called  by 
Linnseus  mirabílis.  See  Mírabilis* 
Jalap  root  is  compacT:  and  flrm,  of  a 
wrinícled  furface,  and  of  the  deepeft 
brown  eolour  within,  moft  difagreeable 
to  the  tafte,  and  whích  bkes  fire  moft 
ieadíly,  and  burns  moft  briíkly  when 
held  ta  the  ñame  of  a  candle. 
With  us  it  is  of  ufe  in  extemporaneous 
preferí  pti  o  n ,  g  i  v  e  n  i  n  the  f brm  bf  botUfes 
and  draughts»  Its  doíe  is  from  twenty 
to  thirty  or  thírtyvfive  graíns.  Its  com- 
ban correé! í ves  are  ginger  and  crea  171 
bf  tarta  r  f  bu!  ha  tu  re  has  indeed  pre- 
pared  it  fo  well  to  our  hands,  that  it 
needs  no  addírion.  The  beft  method  of 
giving  it  is  in  a  draught  made  with  white- 
wíne,  and  p  repared  at  leaft  twelve  bours 
befare  the  time  when  ít  ís  to  be  taken  ; 
ín  which  cafcj  the  wine  has  power  to 
open  the  body  of  the  medicine,  and  pre- 
are  it  for  aéling  with  the  g  reatar  cafe* 
t  is  ?n  ex  ce  I]  en  t  purgative  in  dropíical 
and  aH  other  caíes  Virtiere  ferous  humours 
areto  be  evacuated,  The  only  camión 
recelfary  in  the  ufe  of  it  is,  that  It  íbould 
not  be  gíven  in  a  cu  te  fevers,  ñor  to  per- 
icas of  dry  and  hot  conftitutiona  ¡  for 
iri  thefe  cafes,  ít  is  liable  fo  the  fame  mií- 
ehiefs  as  other  acrid  purgatives,  and  will 
fomedmes  brlng  on  heat  anrj  inflamma- 
tions  in  the  vi  fea. 

The  prepara  íions  of  jalap  in  ufe  with  us, 
are  a  tíntfure,  an  extrae!,  and  a  reíin. 
To  prepare  the  tinture,  take  of  the  root 
ef  jalapa  eight  ounets,  put  it  into  a 
qi:at  t  oí  proof-fpirit,  and  aítef  digeftion 
íírajji  oíF  ciie  fpirit. 

This  tina«re  purgeí  biifícly,  and  is  of 
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ufe  in  aH  cafes  where  the  root  ín  fub- 
ftance  ís  ^roper  ^  its  dofe  h  írom  half  a 
dram  to  two  drams. 

The  extracl  is  made  tluis;  pour  upon 
'  plap-root  powdtredj  vea¡rie<i  fpint  of 
wme,  and  with  a  due  he&t  draw  a  tinc- 
ture,  then  boil  the  refidue  íevcral  times 
m  uster:  after  íhainíng,  draw  off  the 
fpí]  ií  from  the  frrrt  tinét^íre  til)  it  begins 
to  thiíken  ^  infpíñate  alfo  the  ftrajnsd 
ds-coíiioní  i  then  mix  the  two  cxtraclp, 
a^d  wííb  a  gentle  fire  reduce  them  to  the 
coníi (tence  of  a  pill, 

The  two  extraéis  will  thus  unite  into  an 
imiform  mafs5  and  retain  all  the  virques 
of  the  root*  This  extrael  is  of  the  fame 
vil  tue  as  the  forme r  tinfture,  and  iis  dofft 
is  from  ten  to  twemy  graíns, 
To  prepare  the  reíin,  r«ke  anv  quantity 
of  the  iooLt  of  jalrnp  well  bhnfed,  pour 
on  Ít  as  much  fpirit  as  will  rife  four 
¡nches  above  the  root,  digeft  them  in  a 
fond  heat  t £11  the  tinjsiure  is  extra cled  ; 
fíltrate  the  tinture  \  then  diftil  ohF  onc 
half  of  the  fpiiit  \  pour  to  wbat  reinLiins 
a  fuíficient  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
refin  of  the  jalap  will  be  precipita ted  to 
the  bottom  in  the  form  of  turpentine, 
Waíli  it  fe  ve  ra!  times  m  freíli  water,  and 
dry  it  for  ufe  by  a  very  gentle  heat, 
This  purges  the  moft  violent  of  all  ths 
preparations  of  jalap  ;  its  dofe  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  ^rain^  $  btit  the  extra£t  is 
g  rea  ti  y  preferible  to  it  on  all  occafions- 

JALOFFS,  a  coontry  and  people  of  Alrica> 
Jying  on  the  nonh  fide  of  the  river  Gam- 
bia,  near  its  mouth  :  weít  long,  14^ 
north  lat,  13o  4.0'- 

JAM,  or  Jamb,  among  carpen ters, 
See  the  article  Jamb, 

JAMAGOROD,,  a  town  of  the  province 
of  Ingrls,  in  Ruííia,  Gíuaied  twelvés  miles 
fonth  eaft  of  Narva ;  eaft  long,  38*, 
north  lat.  59*  15'. 

JAM  AICA,  anilíand  of  America,  fituated 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  berreen  76o  and 
79*  of  weft  longitudes  and  between  tj9 
and  í  8o  odd  minutes  nonh  lasítude,  near 
5000  miles  fouth-weíi  of  Englan^  roo 
miles  fouth  of  the  IÜitiÜ  of  Cuba,  and 
3  50  miles  north  of  Terra  Firma.  The 
iíland  líes  eait  and  w?ft5  and  is  about  14.0 
miles  long,  and  60  hrortd.  The  wind 
fets  on  the  íhore  alíijoil  nll  the  Jay 
eveiy  part  of  the  ifl^nd,  and  off  the  íliore 
in  the  nightf  ít  fume  ti  mes  hailí,  bu  t  the 
people  there  never  fee  froft  oí  Í'dow,  The 
produce  of  the  íílínd  is  chiefty  fugar, 
hut  there  is  plantatiotis  of  c&ffte,  of  tha 
cocea  or  ch  o  col  Ate  t  r  *¿c3  of  irid  ¡  g  o, :  obact  o , 
io  I  ptpptr, 
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pepper,  colton,  woods  for  dyJng,  and  the 
mahogany  and  machineel  woodt  ginger, 
medicinal  drugs  and  gums.  The  com- 
mon  diíeafes  of  the  country  are  fevers, 
fluxes,  and  the  dry  gripes. 

Jamaica  pepper,  pimental  m  the  mate- 
ría  medien,    See  the  anide  Pi  menta. 

Jamaica  wood,  a  ñame  fometimes  given 
to  bráziL    Sje  the  article  Brazil, 

JAM  ANA, .  ihe  ehief  town  of  a  provine 
of  Arabia,  alíb  of  tlie  fame  narae  ;  eoit 
lon^.  47*  15',  north  lar.  25o. 

JAMB,  or  Jaumb,  among  carpenters,  an 
appellatíon  given  to  door- polis,  as  alio 
to  the  npriglU  pofts  at  the  íides  of  wiu- 
dow-frámesi 

James,  among  brlcklayers,  denote 
the  upright  futes  of  chimme$a  from  the 
hearth  to  the  mamle-tree. 

JAMBA,  a  dty  of  the  húher  India,  and 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  íame 
ñame,  fitnsted  aio  miles  north-eaft  of 
Ddii  :  eaft  long.  82o,  north  lat,  31°. 

IAMBICj  in  antient  poetry,  a  fort  of  ver  fe, 
fo  called  from  its  con'fiítmg  either  wholly, 
or  in  great  parí",  of  iambus's,  See  the  ar- 
ricie Iambus. 

Ruddiman  maíces  two  kínds  of  iambi(\ 
viz*  dimeter  and  tríméterj  the  former 
contatníng  four  feet,  and  the  latter  Gx, 
And  as  to  the  vnriety  of  their  feet,  they 
confdt  whoily  of  iambus's*  a$  in  the  two 
foliówmg  ver  fes  of  Hora  ce. 

1  %  3  4  56 
Dim*  InaAftt  ¿z\ftuo  '  fttts  \ 
Tri  m  .  S  uis  I  &  i  J  pfa  ro\ ma  <vj  \  ribus] ruil* 
Or,  a  daclyhis,  fponduis,  anapa:>ítüs, 
and  fometimes  tribraehy'S,  obtam  iñ  the 
cdd  places ;  and  the  tribrachys  a]fo  in  the 
even  places,  exeeptíng  the  laft.  Ex- 
ampies  of  all  which  may  be  fLen  in 
Hora^éj  as; 

Di  meter, 
1       a       3       4        5  6 

Canid;\a  íra\^atuh\dffpes\ 
Plde\réprope\  yantes  dvmum  \ 
Ti  im  éter. 

Quq  qiib\fcek\fii  rui  j  ih  aui\euv  dex\ter¡s. 
Prius^que  ca?\íum fi\det  in  \ftrihs\maru 
Aiiú  \  bus  at\ que  emi  ¡  bus  hw?i\ ádThe  I  80  rem. 
Pavidum  ]  que  Up  0I r  aut  ad  [  imam  I  laqueo  \ 
gruém  . 

JAMEOLIFERA,  Ín  botany,  a  ^eims  of 
the  octandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  fonr  petáis, 
and  h  of  an  infundibuliform  íhape, 

JAMBUS,  in  antient  poetry,  añmple  foot 
conñfting  of  a  íhort  and  a  long  ly  Hable, 
as  pio¿t    Stz  the  artielf  Fgot, 
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JAMBT,  a  town  00  the  eaft  fideof^ 
sil  and  of  Sumatra,  i  11  the  Eait  Indb 
fitnated  in  101°  eaft  long,  and  in  i6  ,¿ 
fomhlat.  3 

JAMES,  or  kmghts  of  Sf*  James,  a  mili, 
tary  pi'der  ín  Spain,  firft  inftimted  aboyt 
the  year  137O;  by  Ferdinand  II,  king 
León  and  Galicia*  The  greateft  dlgtib 
beíonging  to  this  order  is  grand  matler 
which  hacheen  imited  to  the  crownof 
Sp^in.  The  knights  are  obliged  to  makt 
proof  of  their  deícent  from  i  a  mil  i  es  Ebat 
have  heen  noble  for  fonr  genentions,  m 
both  lides  :  they  muít  alfo  rnake  it  íp. 
pear  tliat  their  faíd  anceííors  have  neí. 
ther  been  Jews>  Saracens3  ñor  Heretics; 
ñor  have  ever  been  called  into  queftion 
by  the  inquifition.  The  líovkes  ate 
obliged  lo  férve  fix  months  in  thegdteys, 
and  to  live  a  month  in  a  mcnañíryj 
they  obferve  the  rule  of"  St.  Auítin,  mak« 
ing  no  vowsbut  of  povertyj  obediínce, 
and  corjugal  ítdelity. 

Si.  James's  da  y,  a  feílival  of  th?  dmfflait 
church  obíerved  on  the  25 th  oí  July,  ín 
honour  of  St.  James  the  gi  ^ater,  fon  d 
¿ebedee. 

Epiftle  of  St.  James,  a  canonical  bochi" 
the  New  Tcíiamentj  beíng  thefiríl  oftfis 
catholic  or  general  epíííles  j  which  stí í\> 
called,  as  not  beíng  written  to  one  biitto 
fe  ve  ra  1  chriñian  churches. 
This  general  epiltle  is  addrefíed  partk  ls 
the  believing  and  paitly  te*  the  infidel 
Jewsj  and  is  deligned  to  cor  re  61  the  ti- 
ro rs,  íbften  the  ungoverned  zeal,  andre- 
form  the  indecent  behaviour  of  the  laihf¡ 
and  to  comfort  the  former  under  itit 
great  hardíhips  ihey  then  dida  01  íliort- 
ly  were  to  IV fíe r,  for  the  fake  of  clrrif- 
ttanify. 

James  town,  once  the  capital  of  Virgi- 
nia ín  America,  and  of  James-coum^ 
fitnated  in  a  pen  ínfula  on  the  norih  fiJ: 
of  James,  or  Fouhatan  nver,  in  weftk- 
gitude  76o  30',  northlar.  3^  30'. 

JAMPNUM,  a  word  formeriy  ofid  i» 
fines  of  lards,  &c.  where  it  denoie 
gorfy  ground  ;  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  de- 
rived  from  the  frencli  jaune^  yellow \ \x- 
can  fe  the  flowei  íí  of  furze  or  gorfe  aítif 
of  that  colonr- 

JANEIRO,  a  province  of  Brazil,  in  SiM 
A m e ri ca ,  fituaíed  b et ween  4 4^  and  4^ 
of  weft  long*  and  between  the  troplcd 
caprieprn  and  12  o  of  fouth  Jat. 

JANIKAW,  or  Janowits,  a  towti a 
Bohemia,  fitnated  foriy-fiyc  milfis 
$AÍk  qí  Fragua 
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T^NITOR,  ín  anatomy,  a  ñame  ofed  by 
femé  affrcled  writers  fgr  the  pylorus.  See 
the  arríele  írio"». 

JANÍTRIX,  in  anatomy,  a  ñame  given 
to  ihe  vena  porta?.    See  Vena. 

lANIZARÍES,  an  ovácr  of  the  tuikífil 
infauuy,  reputed   the'grand  figmOr's 

guarda/  and  tlie  ra»*0  íiiertg*h  of  the 
ottoman  anuy- 

The  janizaneí  weie  at  firft  compofed 
cmiy  of  the  fons  of  cbriftians,  detivered 
as  a  tribute  by  their  paren  ts,  in  return 
for  ihe  prívilege  of  enjoying  libeny  of 
confcicnce  ;  and  were  taken  at  twelve 
yeárs  óf  age,  to  the  end  that  forgetring 
their  couñtr^  and  religión,  they  might 
[ínow  na  other  par en t  befides  the  fu  han* 
Of  hte,  however,  this  euífom  has  been 
Uít  off>  the  fine  for  the  free  exercife  of 
llicir  religión  being  general  ly  paíd  ín 
money. 

Their  drefs,  whích  ís  gíven  them  by  the 
grand  fignior  every  year,  on  the  firít  day 
of  ramazan,  is  a  long  vtft  with  (kéxt 
flejes,  whích  tbey  lieabout  their  waiíls 
wítli  a  linen-Oiíh  itriped  with  rnany  co- 
lon rs,  and  adorneá  at  both  ends  with 
gokl  or  111  ver  fringe,  and  o  ver  this  tbey 
w^r  a4  lo ofe  upper  veri  of  bine  cloih. 
Tliey  wear  no  turban,  but  ínítead  cfit 
a  fett  cap,  and  a  long  h ood  of  the  fame 
jluíf,  which  hangs  o  ver  their  íhoulders  ¡' 
and  on  days  of  cemnony,  tbey  adorn 
themíelves  with  long  feathers  fiuck  iji  a 
cafe  in  the  front  of  their  bonnets.  T*he 
srms  of  the  janizaries  in  Europe  are,  in 
time  of  war,  a  fufil,  or  a  muíquet,  and  a 
cnrtonch-box,  which  hangs  at  their  It-ft 
fule:  bur  in  Aíia,  wbeve  powder  and  fire- 
arms  are  inore  i  caree,  they  carry  a  bow 
and  arrows  with  a  poignard. 
Their  pay  is  frofii  t»o  afpers  a  day  to 
twelve  $  for  when  tbey  perforen  fume  im- 
porta  nt  fervice?  or  have  chtldren,  their 
pay  ís  mcrealed.  ■  AU  tbe  mrkiíh  infan- 
try  areat  preferí  t  generally  ealled  by  the 
Rame  cf  piii^ai ie?>  but  ftich  only  are 
really  fo,  who  derive  tbtir  intlitotion 
i'rosn  Ottoman  I.  and  their  peen  liar  pn- 
vileges  i  rom  Amurath  III*  which  do 
not  amount  to  abo  ve  25000  men  :  how- 
e  vc  r ,  their  being  exempttd  f  rom  t  U  c  pa  y  - 
meut  of  taxes,  and  ihc  peí  forman  ce  of 
public  diuieSj  induce  abunda  nce  of  per- 
fons  co  bríbe  the  officers  to  také  them 
uuder  their  protección,  and  to  m¿ke  them 
país  for  janiznies,  wírtiout  receiving  any 
pay.  By  means  of  ibis  intecmixtnie  of 
ti*?  real  janizaries  with  thófe  admitted  by 
^THpfíon,    their  nwmbcr  al  prefent 
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amounts  to  above  100,000-  And  vet  not 
accounting  any  but  fuch  as  are  effeftíve- 
]y  ¡anízaries,  their  body  has  fomerimes 
been  fo  formidable  as  t o  detbf  one  the  ot- 
toman monarchs,  and  fuddenly  ío  change 
the  whole  face  of  ibe  empire. 

Janxzaries>  are  ajfo  certain  officera  at 
Romej  othcrwífe  called  partí  ci  pan  tes  ^  by 
reafon  of  certain  rights  or  dues  which 
they  enjoy  in  the  annate^  hnlls,  or  ex  pe- 
ditions  of  the  Román  chancery.  Moít 
authors  are  miílaken  in  the  na  ture  of 
their  office  :  the  truth  h,  they  ate  offi- 
ce rs  of  the  ibird  bench,  or  college,  of 
ihe  Román  chancery  ¡  the  firft  bench  con- 
íí&  of  wriiers,  the  fecond  of  abbievia- 
tor?,  and  the  third  of  janizai Ecfj  wbo  are 
a  kind  of  cóiTeñor?,  or  levifors,  of  the 
pope's  bulls. 

JANNA,  a  town  of  european  Turky,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  ñame, 
being  the  antient  TheífaH'j  fituated  eaít 
Ion  ^.         north  lat*  39o, 

JANSENISTS,  in  church-hWory,  a  fea 
of  the  román  catholics  in  F ranee,  who 
follow  the  opinions  of  Janfenius,  biOiop 
of  Ypres,  and  doítor  oí  divinity  of  the 
univerfiíies  of  Louvain  and  Doiiay,  ín  re- 
latton  to  grace  and  predeftínaticn. 
In  the  year  1640,  the  two  univerfuies 
juít  rnemioned,  and  particular] y  father 
Molina  and  fjther  Leona fd  Cdfus, 
thought  fit  10  condemn  the  opinión*,  of 
the  jefuits  on  gvsce  and  fi  ee-  will.  This 
haiing  fet  the  comroverfy  on  foot,  Jan- 
fenius oppoíed  to  the  doób  ine  of  the  Je- 
füits  tbefentiments  of  St.  Atignftlne,  and 
wrote  a  treatlfe  on  grace,  which  he  en- 
tstled  Atiguftinu?*  This  t  rea  ti  fe  «as  at- 
tacked  by  the  j^íurts,  v/ho  aecufed  Janfe- 
nin$  of  maintaining  dangerons  and  hes  e- 
tical  opinions^  and  afterwarcls,  Ín  3642, 
obtaintd  of  pope  Urbaii  VIH*  a  formal 
conJemnatioo  of  the  treaiífe  wrote  by 
Janfenius  :  when  the  paríiDns  of  Janfe- 
r¡ius  gave  out  that  ihís.bull  was  fpuri- 
o  us,  and  compoísd  by  a  perfon  ennrtly 
devüted  to  the  jefnits.  After  the  deith 
of  Urban  VJIL  the  afFair  of  janftnifm 
began  to  be  more  warmly  controverted, 
and  gave  birtli  to  an  infinite  numbei  of 
polemical  vuritin^s  concerning  gVace; 
and  wbt  octafbned  fome  mirtb3  was  (be 
títles  which  eatb  party  gave.  10  their 
writings:  one  writer  publiíhed,  The 
torch  of  St.  Anguftín,  anotber  found 
fnuffiem  for  St,  Augnftin's  torch,  and, 
f ather  Ve<  non  formed  a  gag  for  the  jan- 
fenilb,  Cfí-»  ín  the  year  1650,  fixty- 
eigbt  bíHiops  o  i  Fj  anee  fulsibribt'd  aleiter 
10  I  i  fe* 
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to  pope  Xnnocent  X.  to  obtain  an  en- 
quiry  into,  and  condemnation  of  the  five 
followíng  propofítions,  extraed  from 
Janfenius's  Auguílinus :  L  Some  of 
God's  commandments  are  imponible  to 
be  obiervcd  by  the  righteotis,  oven  though 
they  endeavotir,  with  l\U  their  pcwer,  to 
aecompüfli  tbern.  II.  In  the  lia  te  of 
corrupted  naíure,  we  are  ¡ncnpn¡b]c  of  re- 
íiíling  inwaid  grate*  III,  Mciit  and 
demérit  in  a  íhte  cf  corrupted  natura 
do»?  not  depend  on  a  Hberty  which  ex- 
eludes  néceulíy,  bur  on  a  liHerty  which 
exeludes  conftraiíii  3tV,  The  femipe- 
lagians  admirted  the  íiereÍT^ty  of  an  ín- 
ward  gfeveníingf  grace  for  the  perform- 
ance of  escb  particular  act,  even  for  the 
Degmñing  cf  faitbl7  but  they  weré  heré- 
tica in ■  inaíntaEtvíj.g  that  this  grace"  w.is  of 
fuch  a  n a ture,  that  the  will  o\  man  was 
ahle  íiíhcL  ro  (é£Jj  or  obey  it,  V»  Ir  ís 
femi  pelarían  i  fm  to  fuy,  that  JéfuS  Chiiít 
<Jí eJ j  or  ftied  bis  bioed,  for  aJi  m'áñkind., 
in  genera],-, 

Jp  the  ytar  165*»  the  pope  apposnted  a 
.  «congregation  fo<  txamining  into  the  díf- 
puré  iri  relación  to  giace.  In  this  con- 
Jfregátion  jHft'Cfniua  was  condem  nep*>  and 
the  hull  of  condemnaiíon,  puhlifhed  in 
Mav  1653,  fdled  all  the  ptilpits  in  París 
wíih  violent  ouf cries  and  alarms  againft 
the  herefy  of  the  jáñfeniíts.  In  the  year 
5656,  pope  Alexander  VIL  iíTued  out 
anoiher  bul],  ín  which  he  condemned 
tbefive  propofítions  of  Janfenius,  How- 
ever,  the  janfenítls  afRrnj3  that  thefe  pro- 
pofitíons  are  not  ¡o  be  found  in  bis  book; 
btijfc  that  fome  of  His  ene  mies  bavíng 
caufed  the  ni  to  be  printed  on  a  fheet,  in- 
íkrted  them  ín  the  bcok,  and  thereby  de- 
ceiued  the  pope»  At  laft  CltnreyitXL  put 
an  end  to  the  difpute  by  his  confHnuien 
f(  July  i?,  1705  5  in  which,  affer  hav-> 
ing-  recited  the  conrtitutlons  of  his  prede- 
ceíTors  in  relatíon  to  this  affaír,  he  de- 
clares,  M  That  ín  order  to  pay  a  proper 
*f  obedíence  to  the  papal  conftitutions 
"  eonceming  the  prefent  queftíon,,  it  is 
V  neceffary  to  receíve  them,  with  a  re- 
Ci  f£é£ÍíuÍ  filen ct:."  The  clergy  of  Pa- 
rís, the  füme  yeatj  a  p  pro  ved  and  nc- 
cepted  tbis  bullj  and  none  daied  to  op- 
pole  it* 

Thís  is  the  famotis  bnll  umgemfnsy  fo 
called  from-  íts  beginning  with  the 
words  unigénitas  dei  filius y  &c.  which 
has  occafioned  ib  much  confufiün  h\ 
Franee* 

J^NÜARY,  ín  cbronoJogy,  the  firft  month 
o:  the  yearj  fo  <jal]ed  from  Janus,  one 
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of  the  antienl  román  deitíesj  paimt(j 
with  two  faces  1  Jne  wbcreof  was  füph 
pofed  to  loóle  íowards  ihe  new  year,  and 
the  other  to^ards  the  oíd, 
This  month  contal  ns  ihirty-onc  dm 
and  was  intrpducerJ  into  the  year  hy  Hu- 
ma PompíHuí,  Romuius^  y^ar  he^ianin? 
ín  the  montli  of  March,    The  dn  ¡[Hans 
heretofore  fafied  on  the  firrl  day  of  jn3u 
ary,  by  way  of  oppoíltion  to  the  fuperft^ 
tton  of  the  heathensj  who,  in  honour  yf 
Janus,  obftrrved  thíí  day  with  kaftin^ 
dancing,  tnafquerades,  &c. 
*    article  YEAR. 

JAPAN,  or  ijfands  o/Ja^ar,  are  fituai^d 
betwetn  130^  and  14^  ui  e a fl:  longitud e, 
and  between  30o and  40 c  north  latitude* 

Japan  éarTH,  wtcebu*  in  the  m at cri ■  \  ^ . 
díca.  S  e  the  artícle  Cateechu. 

JAPANNING,  the  art  of  vai  niíhing  and 
drawíng  figures  on  wood^  &c.  in  the  maní 
nejr  &s  is  dííne  by  tht  natíves  oí  [rnrmi 
This  method  tí  preparíng  woods  for  ja* 
pan  pin  g  as  folio  ws,  1.  Taku  plaf, 
tereré  iize,  dilíolve  it  o  ver  the  fire,  and 
mix  it  with  whidng  finely  powdeied,  tili 
it  is  of  a  gowd  body,  hm  not  too  tbiá, 
2.  Ey  means  of  a  llrong  brufli  Jay  your 
work  o  ver  with  the  former  mixture,  and 
letting  it  di  y  very  well,  repeat  ihts  lili 
the  wood  is  peifeítly  pUin,  ov  the  poifj 
and  ere  vi  eos  íuíHcienrjy  fiUed  upj  and 
when  i  t  is  thorovighlv  dry,  rub  the  work 
over  with  a  wet  rag  tíll  it  is  rende^ 
as  fmooth  as  poíBble :  this  work  ¡a  calltcí 
water- plariing*  3.  Afier  this,  waíli  ovtr 
the  work  wííh  the  thíckeíl  of  feed-Jac 
varniflv  til]  it  Ís  very  fmooth,  letting  it 
ftand  to  di  y  between  every  wa&ih^ 

"  4..  In  a  day  or  two's  time,  you  may 
varniíh  it  ovtr  wírli  black,  or  whaEevíí 
o:her  coló  o  r  you  defign»  and  when  it 
ís  dry,  finiíh  it  by  poliíhing.  See  the, 
article  Varnish. 

After  the  Jame  manner  carved  íígurea 
are  to  be  primed,  aifo  fra.i'oes,  cabinei^ 
ftands,  tea-tablcs,  faving  that  ihtd 
íire  not  to  be  poiiflied,  and  therefore  do( 
not  requere  fo  great  a  body  of  vamlOii, 
but  for  the  tops  of  rabies,  boxís3  fides  oí 
cahínets,  when  the  wood  is  oralna* 
ry  and  roügh  grained>  dea!,  02 k,  &(> 
yon  inay  ufe  compon  ¡oiners  glua,  dif* 
folved  in  water  tíll  it  is  fine  and  thin,  ímo. 
vyhích  put  the  fineft  faw-duíi;,  tíll  itlS 
indifYtíren  íy  thicks  then  with  a  bruíh 
íay  your  wood  en  work  over  with  it,  m 
when  ¡t  ís  dry*  re  pea  t  ít  fo  often  ti  II  ají 
the  roughneís  and  grain  of  the  wdojí  Ís 
fuíñcitntly  biddenp  and  tsvo  or  t^«. 
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days  after  let  it  be  fcraped  wlth  a  fcraper, 
a$  pear-tree  and  olive-  wood  are  done, 
to  uiake  it  as  fmooth  as  poJTible  :  then 
prnKtó  ÍÉ  as  before  direcled.  This  if 
lvell  done  míght  not  come  behtnd  any 
mher  work  either  for  beauty  or  dwrabi- 
}¡\y  i  but,  however,  thofe  woo.ds  that  are 
fipm  and  elofe-gtained,  are  chíefly  co  be 

Mediodof  takingoff  japan  patterns,  i# 
Jiivinglaidyour  ground,  whether  black, 
orof  any  other  colour,  and  rendered  it 
fit  for  drawingj  and  having  your  draught 
pr  defign  befo  re  you  on  paper,  either 
drawn  ot  printed,  do  as  follows»  aq 
Rul>  rhís  draught  or  print  all  over  the 
bact  íide  with  whiting,  or  fine  chalk; 
wiping  ofF  all  that  whking  which  líes 
Jopft  upon  the  paper,  then  layíng  this 
paper  «pon  the  tabíe,  or  píece  oí  var- 
niíhed  work,  wiih  the  wbited  íide  next 
ir  upon  ihe  veiy  place  where  yon  would 
[¡ave  r  híit  figure  made,  wítb  a  needle, 
nr>t  ílr  rp  pointed,  íised  in  ,a  wooden 
hawlle>  and  cnlkd  a  tiacing-pencil,  go 
over  and  trace  as  much  of  the  drawing  as 
yon  thmk  pioprr  i  thus,  by  means  of  the 
whiiingj  yon  mu  nave  the  gi  oís  form  of 
the  draught,  and  fuch  o  the-  r  1  i  nesgas  will 
be  a  direélioh  to  you  how  to  perform 
what  yon  would  nave  done*  3,  Having 
done  this,  if  you  draw  ín  gcld-fize,  ufa 
fine  c/nnabar  mixt  with  gum -water,  and 
with  a  fmall  pendí  dípt  into  ítj  go  over 
all  the  Unes  made  by  the  chalk  :  this  w i 1 1 
l.nlJ  it  fo  as  not  to  come  off*  4»  If  yon 
vyork  your  metáis  or  colours  in  gum- 
watcij  then  trace  over  your  defign  with 
^um -watírmíJií  with  gold  or  brafsduft, 
by  íithf r  of  thefe  ways  when  it  is.  dry 
and  fmiíhed,  *v¡z.*  either  in  gum-waíer 
or  gold-  fize,  you  may  complete  and  ñnífh 
your  work. 

lylethod  of  japanníng  wood-  The  wood 
beíng  prpp^ied  as  befo  ve  dírc&eri,  it  is 
japwned  with  blsck,  as  follows.  i,  Take 
of  the  thickeft  hck-varniíh,  íix  ounces : 
^nd  íamp-bíaek,  enough  to  colon r  if; 
mh  ihis  wafh  over  your  piece  three  times, 
teuíng  ic  di  y  Lborovjghly  between  es  di 
úme:  again,  with  the  fame  yarnifh, 
wriüi  it  over  three  other  fe  ve  ral  times, fet- 
feg  ¡t  dry  as  before,  and  rníh  it  fmooih 
Wveen  each  waíhíng*  a.  Then  take  the 
folio wing  :  of  thickeíl  feed-lac  Vnirnifli, 
üiinces  ^  and  ven  ¡ce  turpén  tíne,  one 
<*n  n ce  ¿  wafh  over  your  vvork  wíth.it  fix 
t^i^  leitin^  it  íland  tweWé  hours  be- 
tween  the  {bríR  firft  and  the  three  laft 
Varmíhes,  3+  yüur  Work  being  tíms  far 


done,  take  the  followíng  japan-varnífli ; 
of  the  fineíl  fted-lac  varniíh,  íix  punces  | 
of  lamp-black,  a  fufficient  quantity ;  mir 
th&mí  and  with  that  Iet  yonr  work  bs 
waíhed  twelve  times,  ftanding  tweíve 
hours  betwixt  the  ficft  íix  and  the  laft  fia; 
wafhing.  4.  Then  ietting  it  íland  to  dry 
f  ot  fix  or  feven  days,  polifliit  with  tnpoÜ 
and  a  rag,  as  before  direcled  :  bm  in  por- 
lEÍliing  you  muit  work  at  it  only  till  it  íts 
almoft  fmooth,  and  then  let  it  ñand  fcy 
for  two  days  :  afterwards  poliftt  it  agaiti^ 
almoíl  enough  ;  then  let  it  íland  for 
ftx  days,  after  which  finiíli  the  polifhin^ 
ofitj  finally,  olear  it  up  with  olí  and 
lamp-black,  by  which  means  you  w¡U 
iiave  a  good  black  japan  fcarce  at  all  ¡Oj- 
ferior  to  the  true  japan. 
For  a  white  japan»  i*  Lay  the  ground 
with  iíing-glaís  fjze  mixed  with  as  muela 
whitíng  Icraped  Into  it  as  will  make  it 
of  a  propfr  thicknefs  5  with  this  whitcrt 
your  work  once  over,  and  being  tho  - 
roughly  dry,  do  it  over  again  5  and  \a 
like  manner  repeat  it  the  third  time; 
after  which  let  jt  ftand  for  twelve  hours  ; 
covering  it  from  d uft  ;  nj í[\  it  with  duteh 
rufhing  as  near  the  graínof  the  wood  as 
is  preper.  ^.  Then  takíng  firft  ifing* 
glafs  fize,  and  fiake  white,  fo  much  as 
will  make  the  fize  of  a  fair  hody,  mij? 
tbem  well  together,  and  with  this  gq 
over  your  work  three  fe v eral  times,  Jet- 
tin^  it  dry  between  each  time,  and  rufh 
itasbefore.  3.  Then  take  white  ílarch 
boüed  in  fiir  water,  till  it  is  fomewhat 
thíck,  wafii  over  the  whole  work  tvvice 
with  ítj  bloüd-warm  ¡  lettlng  it  dry  as 
before*  4..  I>etting  it  íland  fbr  a  day  or 
two,  it  being  ñrft  walhed  with  reílified 
fpírit  of  wine,  to  c!ear  it  from  the  duft, 
dip  a  puré  clean  pendí  into  the  fineífc 
white  vamiíli,  and  do  over  the  work  ]j¿ 
or  feven  times  j  and  if  this  be  well  done> 
k  will  give  a  finer  glofs  than  if  it  wer¿ 
poliíhed  :  if  it  be  not  well  done,  poiífh- 
ing  will  be  neceíTary,  for  which  reafor* 
you  muft  gíve  ít  five  or  íix  varniíhes 
more,  In  polifhing  you  muft  make  ufe 
of  the  fineíl  tripoli  \  and  inftead  of  lamp- 
black  and  o¡J,  muít  uíe  putty  and  oil,  and 
conclude  with  white  ftarch  míxed  with 
oiL 

Common  red  japan*  1.  Take  iíing-glafs 
fize,  fine  vermilion,  a  fufficient  quantity, 
as  much  as  is  propen  w^b  the  former. 
imixtore  do  your  work  over  four  times  ; 
firft-  warming  it  by  the  fire,  letting  it  dr/ 
each  time,  and  ntfÉhínjg  it  as  before. 
This  being  done^waíli  it  ov&r  elght 

times 
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times  with  ordinary  feed  lac  vatniíh, 
and  fet  it  by  for  twclve  hours4:  then  ruíh 
ít  again,  uHit  ílightly,  to  make  it  Jooíc 
íñiootb,  3-  And,  laftly,  for  an  exquí- 
áíte  otitward  covering»  vvsílí  it  ten  times 
with  the  beft  tec-feed  varnifh  j  let  ít  líe 
leven  Hays  to  dry,  and  then  polifh  it  with 
tripolí,  and  clear  it  up  with  oü  and  Iámp- 
blaik. 

A  ¿leeper  red  ¡apan  may  be  made  by  mis  - 
mg  fine  fanguis  di  anón ¡s,  in  powtjéf, 
*>ith  the  vsrñifh  ;  and  a  palé  red  ja  pan 
may  be  bad  by  mixing  fo  much  white 
Jead  with  ]t,  ás  td  rnake  ít  of  whatever. 
degrec  of  palenefs  you  pleaíe, 
Bhie  ja  pan.  i.  Take  gum  water  what 
^pantity  yon  p léale/  and  a  fufficíent 
quantity  oí  white  leadj  grind  them  well 
lipón  a  rnarbíe  ¿  take  iííng-glafs  íize  wbat 
quantiiy  you  pieafe,  and  óf  the  fineít  and 
htil  fmalt,  a  fufficient  ciñan  thy  j  mix; 
them  well  together ;  thun  add  to  iherji 
oí'  the  whíte  lead,  ground  as  befbre,  fo 
unuch  as  wiH  give  it  a  fuífideirt  body; 
mis  aU  together  ro  the  confiftenee  oí  a 
paint.  a.  Do  you  woi k  over  with  ibis 
mixture  three  or  four  times,  tiil  you 
pet*ceive  tbe  bine  to  lie  with  a  good  and 
hir  body,  letting  it  dry  tborcugbly  he- 
eweeneacli  lime:  if  your  bine  is  too  palé, 
put  more  fmalt  among  your  fizo,  with- 
out  any  white  Jead,  and  fo  *üke*verfa* 
5>  Then  niíh  it  fmooih,  and  go  o  ver  it 
again  with  a  ftronger  blue  j_and  when  it 
is-diy,  w^íh  ¡t  three  times  with  iherfear- 
eít  ifmg-glaís  íize  alone,  and  ht  ir  ftand 
for  t*oday$  to.dry,  covering  it,  4..  Warm 
your  work  gently  at  tbe  fire,  and  with  a 
pendí  varnifh  ít  over  with  the  fineft  white 
varnifh,  repeatingít  feven  or  eigbt  times, 
íetting  Et  ftand  to  dry  two  days  as  befo  re. 
Aftcr  which  repeat  again  the  waJhes  fcven 
oí'  eigbt  times  in  like  manner,  5,  Let 
It  now  fíaud  for  a  week,  and  then  poli  íh 
¡í  as  bcfove,  &nd  elear  it  up  with  íamp- 
biack  and  oil, 

Chefnut-coloured  ¡spati,  T*ke  iridian 
red,  grind  it  with  íiing--gJafa  ílze  11  pon  a 
^oi  phyry-tíane,  tiil  thcy  are  as  foit  and 
as  ñne  as  butter:  then  míx  a  bttle  white 
lead,  which  grind  íhongíy  ;  and,  JaíHy, 
¡amp  blackj  ín  dne  piuportion. 
A  tortoiíe-mell  japan,  Fírtl  íay  a  while 
g round  as  hefore  dirc6^ed  j  then  with 
jpFoper  coloms,  as  vérmíltan,  auripig- 
metitj  &cm  duly  míxed  with  lurpenriitc- 
varniíli,  ílreak  and  cloud  nr  íhadow  the 
whíte  ground  with  any  irregular  fancy 
at  plea^ireí  in  inistation  of  tortoiíe-íhell  í 
then  leí  it  ftand  to  dry,  and  ftriking  ít 
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he  re  and  tbere  wiih  reddifli-yelíow  »5N 
nifli,  míxed  with  a  Jittle  cinnabar,  clouci 
the  work  up  and  down,  tonching  ít 
alfo  with  varnifh  mixed  with  íarnp  or 
ívory  black,  Havíng  done  ibis,  vamiíh 
ít  ñve  or  fix  times  over  with  tbe  Tfaeit 
white  varniíhj  letting  it  dry  betwetn  éveíy 
waíliing, 

Japanifing  with  gold  íize.  The  ílze  be- 
ing  laíd  over  that  part  only  which  you 
intend  to  gild,  as  already  dírecled,  let  it 
remain  there  til!  it  ís  fo  dry,  tbat  whéti 
you  put  your  finger  on  it,  it  be  ghtinouj 
and  dammy,  bnt  not  fo  moift  that  the 
partióles  íltould  come  ofl7  with  your  fi^ 
gers,  It  is  in  thfs  temper  that  the  gold  k 
t o  be  applied  :  then  take  a  piece  of  waflj. 
ing-leather,  or  the  like,  and  wrappÍ0| 
it  round  your  fore- finger,  dip  it  in  tile 
gold-duft,  and  rub  i*  wheie  your  gold- 
fize  is  laid  ;  for  it  wül  ílick  no  where  htit 
on  the  ílze,  and  if  any  gold- dufl:  lies  about 
your  work,  bruíh  it  away  witb  a  fine 
cieau  varniíliing'brum.  Then,  with  your 
pencílj  draw  that  part  witb  goId-G¿e;alfo 
which  is  deílgncd  for  your  copper,  anj 
kuing  ít  dry  as  ín  the  forme r  cafe,  cover 
it  over  with  copper-duíl  in  tbefame  man, 
népr*  "Having  done  ibis,  Iay  youríiher- 
fize,and  when  it  Is  di  y,  as  befóte,  layen 
your  íilver-dult,  as  in  tbe  two  former* 
Ent  it  ís  to  be  obferved,  íhat  tbe  metab 
line  colours  are  to  be  laid  fucceííively  or,e 
sfrer  anotber,  letting  each  be  eovend 
and  thoronghly  dry  before  you  enter 
upon  a  diftincl  colour.  After  all  ihé, 
the  other  colours  which  are  no t  metalliiic 
are  to  he  laid  on  with  gum -water, refcrv- 
ing  the  rock,  &cm  for  the  laft  part  oí  the 
work,  Let  your  íize  be  of  a  due  coníilb 
ence,  neíther  too  tliíck  ñor  too  rlnn,  that 
if  may  rmy  fmooth  and  clean.  See  tbe 
ai  cicle  Size. 

japanning  mttals  witb  gum  water.  Tike 
gum* water,  put  it  into  a  mnfcle-üteli, 
with  which  mix  fb  mnch  of  yonr  ineul 
or  colour  as  may.gíve  it  a  pi oper  con- 
fiftencej  fcj  that  it  may  run  fine  and 
jinocth  j  having  pie  pared  and  weli  mixed 
your  metáis  and  colours,  lay  on  your  de- 
fign  ;  your  gum -water,  being  ihorouglily 
dried,  you  are  to  run  it  over  with  fine 
fted-íac  varniíli,  and  afteiwards  polt£b 
it  and  citar  it. 

Laying  fpeckles  or  ftrewings  on  japan 
work.  To  do  ibis,  eitber  on  ouífitle  or 
infide  boxesf  drawers,  mis  >1ouí 
fperkles  with  ordinary  lac-varniíli,  lo 
much  as  may  make.it  fie  10  work,  but 
not  fo  thick  as  for  colonia  and  mix  them 
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*el]  with  a  propcr  bruíh.  Warm  tbe 
ivcrk  to  be  done  gently  by  the  fire,  and 
with  a  pencil  wafii  it  over  with  the  fbr- 
i^Er  mixture,  and  '  when  ít  Ls  dry  repeat 
jt  again,  and  lo  often  till  your  fpeckles 
líe  as  thíck  and  even  as  yon  deíire, 
When  it  is  thcroughly  dry,  go  over  and 
beaütsfy  the  work  ihree  or  four  times 
with  feed-lac  varnifh  mixt  with  turpen- 
ijne,  and  íb  let  it  dry,  and  the  work  ís 
firsifhed,  except  you  have  a  mind  to  po- 
lifli  it.  Eut  if  you  pobfh  it,  you  muít 
waíh  it  eíght  or  ten  times  over  with  the 
beft  ftedíac  varniíh,  letting  ít  ítand  to 
él  y  every  time,  and  afterwards  poliíh  Ir, 
as  btfore  dire£ted.  .  All  forts  oí  colon  red 
fpeckles  may  be  thus  ufed,  except  tbofe 
of  fdver,  the  laying  on  of  which  requires 
thebeft  and  fineft  of  the  lack-varniíb,  or 
the  beftwhíte  varnifh,  which  mu  ft  make 
it  fit  for  poltJhing  í  but  ¡f  you  have  not 
a  mind  lo  polifo  it,  fewer  wafhes  or'  the 
vamifli  will  be  íufHcient- 
Japanned  and  laquered  ware  of  tbe  Eaft 
Indies,  pay  duty  fpr  every  tooK  grofs 
valué  at  the  íale  3$  1,  on  importation,  and 
the  drawback is  35  L  12  s,  ód.  on  expor* 
tation.  ; 

JAS!  ONE,  ín  botan  y,  a  genus  of  the  fyn- 
gen  efia-polygamia  m  on  oga  m  i  a  c  \  a  fs  of 
plants  \  the  partial  coro  la  whereof  con- 
Gfta  of  five  lanceolated  erect  petáis,  con- 
neéled  at  the  bafe  \  the  fruit  is  a  roundiíh 
ca  piule,  bil  ocular,  and  coronated  with  a 
pro  per  calyx \  tbe  feeds  are  fmalL 

JriSMlNE,  jafminum,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  thediandria-monogynia  ciáis  of  plants, 
the  fiWer  of  which  ís  monopeíalous, 
with  a  Jong  cyltndraceous  tu  be,  and  a 
plain  Ümb,  divided  into  uve  fegoients  : 
the  fruit  isa  fmooth,  oval,  and  biJocular 
berry,  containing  two  large  objong  feeds, 
covered  with  a  membrane,  and  convex 
on  one  {jrie  and  concave  on  tbe  other.  See 
píate  CXLTI.  3. 

According  to  Dale,  tke  fiawers  of  whlte 
JaAn i n e  are  emollíent,  aperient,  and 
lieating  ;  and  with  theíe  inientions  pre- 
ferí bed  in  difficult  breatbingj  the  cough, 
'pleunfy,  psin  of  the  inteítmes,  &c. 

hmid-kaved  J  asm  i  ni£,  a  fpecit-s  of"  ipo- 
mea.   See  the  articé  Xfomjea, 

Ihx-lmvsd  Jasmjke,  a  plant  o  the  rw  i  fe 
cilled  lantana,    See  L  ají  ta  tí  a. 

Miau  Jasmine,  a  diítinél  genus  ©f  plants 
called  by  Linnaíus  nyflanthcs, 

pd  Jasmine,  plomen*,  in  botany.  See 
(Jte  arricie  Plumería. 

&ar/tf-jA$MjtfEJ  the  fume  with  bignonla, 
«rtrvnnpet  ílower,    $ce  EignqnÍa* 


JASP  ACHATES,  a  ñame  given  by  the 
antiems  to  a  ípecies  of  agate,  from  ks  be- 
ing  tnvly  a  compofrtbn  of  agate  and  the 
genutne  matter  of  jafper* 

JASPEít,  in  natural  biftory7  a  genus 
ÍCEupi,  of  a  compkx  irregular  ítru&ure» 
of  great  variety  of  colonrs,  and  emujat- 
ing  ihe  appeíirance  of  the  finer  maroles* 
^r  ftínntipe^  L'c¡H  gems. 
The  grirat  chara  íteriftic  of  jafpers  is* 
that  they  ai  I  readily  ftrike  fire  wiih  fteei, 
and  malte  r.oc  the  lealt  errervefetnce  with 
aquafortis, 

jafpers,  tho1  commotvly  reckoned  amonjj 
'  the  precious  ftoues,  owght  undoubtedly  to 
be  ranged  ainong  the  ferupi  \  being  oníy 
Opake  cryftaliine  m^ffes,  varlonfly  dthaf- 
ed  with  an  earthy  admixfure :  and  to 
tbis  Iaft  ingredient  it  is  that  they  owe  ali 
the  ir  varícty  of  colours,  as  wlute3  green, 
red,  brown,  and  bhufl*. 
The  fe v eral  kínds  of  nepbrltic  ítone,  anJ 
tbe  Japisdivlnus  or  jade,  are  all  genuine 
jafpers  ;  but  the  bard,  bright,  green  pf* 
per  of  the  Eaíl  Indies,  feems  to  be  t!» 
true  medicinal  kind<  It  is  found  in 
maíTes  of  varióos  fizes  and  mapes,  but 
the  more  ufual  ftandard  as  to  íize,  h  be- 
tween  fbur  and  fix  inebes  in  d  is  meter  j 
but  the  re  are  maífes  of  it  found  of  a  foot 
or  more  in  dtameter,  and  others  no  larget 
than  a  horfe-bean.  It  is  general ly  Íímp3e 
and  unmaed  ;  but  if  it  be  variegated  at 
all,  it  is  always  with  white,  and  this  is 
difpofed  not  in  ftreaks  or  veirís,  but  m 
cloud?.  It  is  ca  pable  of  a  ver  y  fine  po- 
liíh,  and  when  the  white  clouds  are  wdl 
difpofed,  is  very  beautiful,  and  in  pieoss 
not  too  thick,  is  íolerably  pellucid,  when 
held  up  againíl  the  light, 
It  i  s  recommended  as  an  adringent,  and 
ordered  to  be  taken  in  powder  againIS: 
haemorrbages  of  all  kinds.  The  anticnts 
wore  it  as  an  amulet  to  prevent  abortion, 
and  tíed  it,  on  this  occafion,  to  the  bsíty 
of  ¿he  per íbn  1  and  fchey  were  of  opinión 
that  it  was  a  ble  to  Üop  ha^morrliages  by 
beíng  only  worn  on  the  aruv.  At  pre- 
fent  we  give  no  credit  to  any  thing  of  ilns 
marvellous  kind,  and  confequently  tbe 
virtues  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
femi- peí  lucid  getns,  ís  greatly  outof  re* 
pute. 

JASPI  CAMEA,  ín  natural  hiírory,  the 
¿u\),  bread -zoned,  creen  and  white  ca- 
rneas bejuca  very  cíeganc  Ipecies  mucb 
refedblin^  the  co;n moa  can^oa  in  all. 
thinorg  bitr  colour,     Sez  CaM^a. 

JASPON YXj  in  n-ítnral  hilrory,  the  pufeíl 
hern-^clcurcd  eny-x^v-th  beÉtutiíu!  gjrü-'éfi 


sones,  whích  are  compofed  ofthegenuine 
anatter  of  the  fineft  jalpere.  See  the  ar- 
ricies Jasper  and  ÓtfYtf. 

JASQUES,  a  port-town  of  Pe  rila,  fi  tu  a  red 
on  the  gulph  of  Ormus  :  eaít  Icng.  58% 
north  lai.  35o* 

JATRALIPTA,  or  Jatraliptes,  ín 
grecian  antiqirity,  an  officer  of  the  gym- 
nafium,  whofe  eiurdoyment  it  vvas  to  a- 
11  oí  ti  t  the  a  th  leí  fe, 

J  ATE  AL  IPTE  S  is  alfa  ah  appellation 
given  ta  phyíicianfi,  wbo  preterid  to  cure 
al!  di  fea  fes  by  external  imflions. 

JATROPHA,  the  cassada-plant,  ííi 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  nnonoecia-poly- 
andria  clafs  of  plantó,  the  male  flower  of 
which  is  monopetalous,  and  of  a  faucer 
cr  funneMike  iba  pe,  wíth  a  very  íhoit 
tube,  and  the  llmb  divided  tuto  five  feg- 
ments  :  the  íiamina  are  ten  fubulated 
ülaments,  alternately  fhorter  t  the  female 
flower  is  rofaceous,  confifting  of  five  pe- 
táis \  and  tlie  ftust  is  a  róundiíh,  uiEocu^ 
lar  capfulej  with  a  roundiíh  feed  in  each 
celL    See  the  article  Cassafi. 

JAVA,  an  Mand  of  the  Eaft  Imlies,  fitü- 
ated  between  io%v  and  113°  of  eaft  ion- 
gitude,  and  between  5^  and  8°  of  fouth 
Jati tnde  ¡  beíng  aboüt  700  miles  long 
from  eaít  to  weftj  and  one  hundí  ed 
broad. 

Java  the  iefs?  or  Bally,  a  fmall  ¡íland  on 
the  eaft  of  Java  Major,  and  feparated 
from  it  by  a  narrow  channeL 

jAVELIN*  hafia>  ¡n  antiqmty»  a  fott  of 
fpear,  five  feet  arcd  an  half  long;  the 
íhaft  of  which  was  of  wood¿  with  a  fteel 
poim* 

Every  foldier,  in  the  román  armie?,  bad 
fe  ven  of  thefe  3 £  whích  were  very  Jíght  and 
ílender. 

JAUNDICE,  in  medicine,  a  difeaíe  which 
is  principal! y  difcoveied  by  tbe  yellow 
tinture  o f  the  íkín^  but  moíl  díftinéHy 
in  the  coats  of  the  eyes,  where  it  gires 
the  fiíft  notice  of  its  ínvafion, 
Thefymptoms,  accordingto  Sydenham, 
are  heavinefs,  ¡naftivity,  laíhtude  of  the 
whole  body,  anxiety,  uneafinefs  about 
the  hypoehondria,  ficknefs  at  the  flornach, 
opprcííion  in  tbe  breatt,  dífKcult  re í pira- 
tion,  a  dry  and  harfti  Ikin,  coftivenefs, 
hard  white  excrements,  yellow  high-  , 
coloured  uriñe,  whích  will  tinclure  Unen 
or  paper  with  a  faífron  huet  there  is  a 
bítttr  ta  fie  ín  the  mouth,  and  all  objecls 
íeem  to  be  dífeoioured* 
The  immedíate  caufe  of  a  jaundice,  fays 
Towne,  is  an  obíttueled  excreción  cf  the 
bile  frem  the  veíka  fellis  ar:d  liver  mto 
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the  duodenum,  which  being  fdreérj  hti< 
npon  the  íiverf  mixes  with  the  blood, 
which  iris  carried  into  the  wholebody 
whence  the  íkin  and  uriñe  wil]  be  t]nc! 
tu  red  with  the  colour  of  the  bile.  See  tlíá 
anieles  Bile  and  Liver* 
This  obíhuaion  may  be  oecafioned  by 
any  thing  ín  the  dua  that  plugs  «p  the 
paílage,  or  by  externa  i  preffure  which 
elófes  its  mouth ;  or  by  fpafms  contta^. 
ing  the  fibres  thereof.    Henee  we  muy 
fte  why  the  jaundice  fucceeds  the  tahí 
éolic,  why  pregnant  w  ornen  are  fubjeít 
to  it,  and  why  Ipafms  of  liy pochondrkal 
and  hyiWlcal  per  fon  s  produce  the  fkm 
efFeíh    Sudden  frights,  the  generatíoa 
óf  ti¡v6  great  plenty  of  bile  j  fchlrrous  tu, 
moúrs,  or  11  leer s  of  the  liver,  oblhuc- 
tíons  of  the  me n  fes,  obftinate  inícifeít* 
ting  fevers,  and  the  hites  of  venomour 
animáis,  will  alfo  produce  this  difeafo 
Hoffmdn  thinks  e  metí  es  highly  propería 
the  cure  of  a  jaundice,  if  the  di  fea  fe 
not  proceed  f-om  violen t  ánger,  fpafms 
of  the  ítomach,  a  cardialgía^  a  fpafmodic 
coItCj  or  a  ftone  lodged  ín  the  cyíhcdufl, 
exciring  a  violent  uneafmefs  about  the 
precordia  ¿  and  that  when  a  bilious 
íodging  in  the  duedenum,  and  cbfingup 
the  orifice  of  the  duclus  choledochm  ín- 
tercepts  the  paffage  of  the  bile,  or  wlitti 
a  tenacious,  moveable,  and  net  htghly  1 
concreted  bilious  matter  plugs  up  the 
patte  diréis,  emetics  are  of  lingular  effi*. 
cacy  in  evacuatiug  it*    A  fciuple  cf 
ipecacuanha,  wíth  a  grain  of  ta rtar  eme- 
tic,  will  be  a  proper  dofe;  or  two gn\tí  \ 
of  tarta  r  emetíc  in  a  draught  of  ge  nerolis 
wtnej  or  in  an  inftihon  ol  man  na,  MÚ» 
ín.g  water-gruel  aíter  it. 
In  this  cafe,  Huxhatn,  aTter  emeíi«f 
thinks  cathattics  will  be  proper,  coai; 
pounded   of  aloetics   and  mercurialij 
Then  faponaceons  attennantp,  prepara- 
tíons  of  tartar,  and  volátiles,  and  hi\  oí 
a  11  clialybeats  ^  but  the  laft  are  not  tobí 
givtn  till  the  hurnours  are  fufficienslyat* 
tenuated,  otherwife  an  incurable  fchind 
of  the  liver  may  enfue*    He  alio  recorrí- 
mends  the  térra  folia  ta,  otherwiíe  cM 
tarta  ra  m  regeueratum,  and,  by  the  td* 
lege,  fal  diureticus,  as  the  greateft  #| 
folvent  and  the  moit  poweifu!  remetly  irt 
this  difeafe,    Its  dofe  is  from  five  graíia 
to  a  fcruple,  and  upwards, 
Saponaceous  medicineo  are  often  gjvdi 
wíth  the  fame  intención  i h  this  dlíeaft 
with  fuccefs,   thus  :  take  cafttie  foapi 
three  ounces  5  powder  of  tlie 
planta  and  fpecks  gf  hiera  mera,  ofwfl 
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half  an  minee  s  as  rmicb  of  thé  Tyrbp  oí 
órange  pee!  as  is  fuffkient  to  make  an 
deeluarv,  cf  which  the  pátíent  is  to  take 
íiom  Hall  a  dram  to  a  whole  dram  twice 
■a  dav.  After  íb  me  time,  whh  the  abo  ve 
preca utícn,  may  be  added  half  an  ounce 
oí  ftcel  filings  :  or  take  gum  ammoniac, 
iwo  drams  j  powder  of  fquill?,  ene  dram  j 
taftíle  foap,  three  drams ;  and  a  fuffi- 
tíefct  quantity  of  white  Fugar  ;  make  ten 
p í t ] s  outofevery  dram,  three  of  which 
ru-e  to  be  taken  every  morning,  and  aS 
itiany  at  night  going  to  bed. 
Thefe  are  attenuants  which  ilion  Id  be 
pfeceded  with  gen  ti  e  purgatives;  for 
Hoffinan  aflírms,  that  all  draftic  purga- 
tives are  prejudicial,  as  they  eucreafe 
fpafms,  throw  the  blood  i  uto  violent 
tonnnotions,  and  impair  the  ftrín^th : 
ihcrefore,  befides  thefe  which  H'tfiharii 
has  direeled  above,  the  following  for- 
ir\  n  I  a  m  a  y  be  Tome  ti  mes  pro  p  e  i\  Ta  k  e  of 
good  rhapontic  powder,  half  a  dram  ; 
cream  of  tartar,  one  dram  $  fimpie  cín- 
mamon- water,  three  o  un  ees,  and  fyrup 
of  rofes,  two  drams,  for  a  draught. 
When  a  jan  n  dice  fucceeds  the  colic, 
Sydenham  is  of  opinión  that  all  purga- 
tivos are  to  he  omitted,  rhubarb  only  ex  - 
cepted  i  and  this  is  not  to  be  preferibed 
tvittíoiit  evident  r^afon  :  but  if  the  jaun- 
dice comes  on  witbout  auy  precedíng 
colic,  thera  the  purgatives  aheady  men- 
ti onecí  may  be  given  j  and  if  thé  difeafe 
doésnút  yield  to  this  method,  the  doc- 
tor k  of  opinión  that  chalybeat  waters 
\t'\\\  be  proper. 

In  a  ftubborn  jaundice,  Alien  recom- 
rmnds  jetlnops  mineral* 
When  a  jaundice  is  attended  with  a  h±- 
iiiorrhage,  it  is  always  dangerous  in  thé 
Opinión  of  HuXham¿  becaufe  i t  denotes 
a  mnft  acrímonious  and  diífolved  fíate  of 
the  blcod  5  in  which  cafe  he  thinks  átte- 
jiuants,  aloetics,  Volátiles,  and  chaly- 
heats,  Httle  bett?r  iban  poifon  j  whereas 
acidsj  diluems,  demul  cents,  and  mineral 
waters,  are  very  beneficia] é  Hemp-feed 
tiDÜed  in  milk  lili  it  breaks,  is  often  ad- 
Vantageous  :  the  dofe  is  five  ounces  twice 
aday.  Oran  emulfion  of  whíte  poppy- 
fteds  and  fweeí  almonds  after  modérate 
bieeding,  íf  the  patient  is  feveriíli,  and 
thé  pulfe  wjll  allow  ¡t,  and  gentle  purg- 
ing. 

Sylvíus  obfeüfes  that  many  cluldren  are 
aíflieled  with  this  diftemper  foon  after 
they  are  born,  and  that  fome  are  ofíen 
bom  with  iu  It  Is  bis  opinión,  that  this 
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dífeafe  máy  often  ar¡fe>  withouf  any  oB= 
ftiuílion  of  the  híhary  Éii&i 
The  remediesj  which  cure  the  jaundíce¿ 
are  hot  fo  fafely  given  to  chlldren  as  td 
adulrs  ;  howetrer,  the  following  powder,, 
given  in  the  nurfe^s  milk  twice  or  three 
times  a  day,  feldom  faíls  of  enring  this 
di  fea  fe  m  chtldren.  Take  engliílv  iaffron 
and  bezoar  mineral ,  of  each  one  grain  i 
and  being  beat  to  pDwder^  let  them  be 
mixed*  When  the  body  is  bound,  the 
beft  purga  ti  ve  is  rhubarb,  and  particular- 
Iy  the  fyrop  of  fuccory  with  rhubarb* 
JAW,  maxiU&i  in  anatómy*  See  the  ar* 
ti  ele  Maxilla. 

In  fraclures  of  the  lower  jaw,  after  the 
patient  is  commodioníly  fe  ate  d  againft 
the  líghtj  and  his  héad  held  ñrtú  Sy  art 
aíllftant,  the  furgeon  is  to  introducé  thé 
thnmb  or  íbre^finger  of  one  hand  into 
h?s  mouth,  applying  his  other  band  ex- 
ternalíy  ;  and  by  this  means,  to  prefs 
the  fragments  of  the  jaw  each  fide¿ 
tlll  they  have  regained  theirformer  fitua- 
tion,  which  may  be  known  by  the  regu- 
lar difpofkion  of  thé  teeth,  When  pro- 
pérly  reduced,  they  muít  be  covered  in- 
ternally  firít  with  a  p] after,  and  tben  a 
comprefs  dípt  in  Iprñt  of  wine  ;  and  ano- 
ther  compréis,  fewed  to  a  piece  of  paíte- 
board  in  the  form  of  a  half  jaw,  is  to  be 
laid  on  externally.  Thefe  are  to  be 
kept  on  by  the  bao  da  ge  with  four  heads, 
perforated  in  ihe  middle  to  let  in  the  chin. 
]3ut  when  e ver  the  jaw  is  found  to  be 
fraítured  on  botli  lides,  it  is  ufnal  to 
apply  ínternally,  after  the  compréis  dipt 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  another  made  of  thin 
paíle-bonrd,  perforated  in  the  middle, 
and  accomrhodated  to  the  figure  of  the 
chin,  The  patient  íhould  live  upoa 
broths  and  foops,  and  avoid  all  talking* 
till  the  jaw  is  grown  fírm  i  and  at  the 
fame  time  take  care  not  to  lie  flat  either 
on  the  back  or  face* 

The  lower  jaw  is  indeed  feldom  luxated, 
becaufe  held  very  fírm  by  ílrong  liga- 
ments  aiid  mufcles  j  but  when  this  hap- 
pens,  whether  from  a  l>low¿  or  by  open- 
ing  the  mouth  too  wide  in  yawníng,  th# 
chin  is  dlftorted  on  the  oppofite  íide,  and 
the  mouth  gapes  ópen  ¡  and  when  lux> 
ated  on  both  íides,  then  the  mouth  not 
oníy  gapes  open,  but  the  cbin  alíb  hangs 
down;  When  the  luxation  is  only  ón 
one  fide,  the  cure  is  ufually  not  fo  very 
diíflcultj  but  when  boih  heads  are  díí- 
Jocated,  and  not  properly  reílored  to  their 
places,  it  always  occalions  the  wofft  of 
Kl  fymptcmi&j 
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fymptoms,  as  violent  pajns,  Inflamma- 
tions,  convutfions,  fevers,  vornitings,  and 
at  íength  deathr  But  ¡f  an  e*pert  fur- 
geon  comes  ¡n  time,  the  luxation  not 
ver  y  dsfficnit  to  reduce, 
When  this  happensT  the  patient  is  to  be 
íiíreílly  feated  an  a  low  ftool,  fo  that  an 
aífiíhnt  may  herid  hís  bead  firmly  back 
againír  his  bresft  j  then  the  furgeon  is  to 
thruft  his  two  thmnhs  as  far  back  i  rito 
the  parientes  mouth  as  be  well  can  ;  but 
they  are  to  be  firíl  wrapped  round  in  a 
handkerchiet,  to  prevent  them  frorn  flip- 
ping  or  being  hurtj  and  bis  other  fingers 
are  to  be  applted  to  the  jaw  extern  al!  y  ;  - 
when  he  has  got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  ít 
is  to  be  ílrongly  prcíTcd,  firír  downwards, 
ib  en  backwards,  and  laftly  upwards,  but 
fo  as  that  all  may  be  done  in  a  11  mlfcant, 
by  which  means  the  elapfed  heads  of  the 
jaw  may  be  eaíily  íhoved  into  iheir  for- 
líier  cavilies  :  but  the  furgeon  ought  to 
be  always  cara  ful  to  match  his  t  humos 
<)uickty  out  of  the  pariente  mouth,  leít 
tiiey  íhould  be  compreífed,  bruífed  or  bit, 
hy  reduring  the  jaw  into  its  place, 
3f  the  jaw  be  out  on  one  íide  only,  every 
ihing  is  to  be  done  m  the  fame  manner  ; 
only  ohferving  that  the  luxated  iíde  is  to 
he  torced  more  íhongly  downwards  and 
backwards  than  the  íbund  one.  As  for 
bandajes,  there  feems  no  great  occafiont 
for  them  En  this  cafe,  unlefs tbeluxatioií 
Jias  r^maíned  fome  time  before  it  was  re- 
duced  $  for  then  ít  may  not  be  iroproper 
td  apply,  for  fe  ver  al  daySj  the  four-head- 
€d  bandage,  wíth  fome  firengthening  ípt* 
rit ,  which  may  be  taken  off  when  the  pa- 
tient íntends  to  eat. 

JA.WEÍI,  a  city  of  Silefia,  capital  of  the 
dmchy  of  Jawer,  fituated  ín  16o  12/  eaft 
long,  and  51^  %*  north  lat, 

JA  Y,  in  ornithology,  the  variegated  cor- 
yus,  with  the  covering  feathers  of  the 
wings  blue,  variegared  with  black  and 
wbiíe.    See  the  artícle  Corvus. 

JAZY,  a  city  cf  european  Turky,  capital 
of  Moldavia.,  fmiated  on  the  river  Prurhf 
in-eaíl  long.       4.0',  1101  th  lat.  47*  i^', 

IBERIA*  the  antient  ñame  of  Spain3  as 
r      wdl  as  of  Georgia  in  A  fia* 

IEERISj  sciatica  crü;ss3  in  hotany, -a 
genu.s  of  the  tetradynamia-filiculofa  dafs 
offplanbí  the  corolla  whereof  confilU  of 
four  uneqüai  petáis  j  vertícally  oval,  ob- 
*-  mfe,  and  natent;  the  fruít  ís  a  little  pod 
ereclT  roundííh,  conipreífed,  furroanded 
by  an  acuíe  biíkl  oiargin  011  the  11  p per 
fide,  and  containíng  two  celís  :  the  íted^ 
>     irveach  ccllj  ís  fingfe  and  round i/Ih 


IBEX,  in  zoology,  an  animal  off|>o 
kind,  wlth  extremely  iong  nodüü  1^ 
which  bend  backwards,  and  are  of  [ 
blackiíli  colour,  and  aunnlated  on  ^ 
fu  J  face.  Thebody  is  of  a  darkduíky  Cc! 
lour,  and  h  lefs  in  proportion  lo  thé 
height  than  that  of  the  common  goat  1  \\ 
has  a  great  refemhbnce  tothe  deer-kínd^ 
the  legs  are  alio  perfeclly  Iíke  thofe  aUh 
deer,  ftraight,  elegant?  and  flender,  J¡ 
ís  frequent  in  man  y  parts  of  Europa 
and»  notwitbftanding  hs  vaft  homs, m\ 
snd  íésnps  with  furprifing  forcé  ánd  aff. 
líty.    Spe  píate  CXLTI,  fig,  4,  £ 

IBIS,  a  bird  which  was  very  ufeful  te  [¡ie 
Egyptians  for  deftrojMrig  ferpents,  lo- 
cuíts,  and  caterpillars  *  and,  on  ítalas 
countj  had  divine  hononrs  paíd  it. 
It  is  all  over  bla^k,  and  ahout  th&ÍÍ3etj 
the  cu  ríe  w,  with  the  head  of  a  corrnoiacr, 
nnd  the  long  neck  of  a  heron, 

JBURG,  a  town  of  Weftphalh),  í n  Gíí- 
tnany,  twelve  miles  íbntli  of  Oma-burg, 

ICE,  gl&ckst  in  phyfio!o£y3  a  folífi  \mí 
parent,  and  brittií  body,  formed  of 
íluidj  paniculai ly  waterr  by  mm$ú 
cold,  See  Frost  and  Fhe.ez.ing» 
The  younger  Lemery  oh  fe  r  ves,  that  \n 
is  only  a  re-eílablífhment  of  the  pins ct 
water  in  their  natura!  ftate ;  tkt  i 
mere  abfenee  of  flre  is  fufficíent  toacceuDt 
for  this,  re-eftabhíhmenr  5  and  tlm  k 
fluiclity  of  water  is  a  real  fu  fio  n,  libk 
of  metáis  exp oled  to  the  fire ;  úlh\i¡ 
only  in  this,  that  a  greater  pintitj  i 
fire  is  necelfary  to  the  one  than  tJieinb, 
Galliteo  was  the  firft  that  obÍErved  m 
be  lighter  than  the  water  which  compo&l 
it;  and  henee  it  happens,  that  ke  te 
upoti  water,  íts  fpecific  gravity  btir.¡ií 
that  of  water  as  eight  to  nine,  TIiísji^ 
refací  ion  of  i  ce  is  owing  to  the  air  bubtíit 
produced  in  the  water  by  freezing  j  M 
being  confíderably  íarger  in  proponicífj 
the  water  froten,  Fender  the  bodyfomá 
fpecifícaily  Ughter  1  and  thefe  air-bübtir 
gro wi n g  l a rg e,  acquirea  great  exparii 
power,  fo  as  to  burtt  the  contaínin^  ri1 
íela,  though  ever  fo  ílrong.  It  lúa  h 
imagined,  that  this  bufñing  of  the 
feU  by  frozen  wate*\  was  owíng  to¿! 
co  n  trael  i  o  n  of  th  e  foí  i  d  \  > a  1 1  s  of  the  ñ| 
upon  the  ice,  and  not  to  the  intérnala 
panfion  ;  but  the  floren tine  academia 
íliewed  the  contra ry  by  the  followingfr 
periment :  .they  filiad  a  hotlow  globei 
pnre  gold  with  cold  water,  ihen,  M 
íngup  rhtf  orífice j  expofed  ir  to  a  Uttvf 
sil- ,  having  fii  tt  fitted  to  it  a  mtíp 
ring,  fgmewhat  lefs  than  a  great  ti 
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ht  the  fphere,  and  carefully  marked  the 
parí  of  the  fphere  where  the  edge  of  the 
ring  touched  it.  Whiie  the  water  froze 
in  the  globe,  they  obferved  tbe  external 
furface  to  be  fo  tmieh  enlarged3  that  the 
jtietallíc  ring  remarkabfy  afcended  to- 
bante the  vértex  from  the  greateft  hori- 
zontal cuele:  whence  the  globe  expand- 
id much  more  than  the  ring  eomniC>ed 
by  the  cold  ;  as  was  plaín  from  compar- 
íng  this  ring  wíth  another,  originally 
marte  of  the  fame  fize. 
But  fnow-waterj  oran  y.  water  íong  boi^- 
ed  at  the  fire,  freez^s  ílower,  and  affords 
a  more  folid  ice,  with  fewer  bubbles,  than 
other  water  not  fo  treated.  And  puré 
yrater  Iong  kept  in  vacuo,  and  froze  af- 
terwards  there,  freezes  much  fooner  with 
the  fame  degree  of  cold,  than  water  tin- 
purged  of  air,  and  expofed  to  the  atmo- 
fphere  $  whilft  ice  is  thus  made  of  water 
from  which  the  ai  i*  was  extraéled,  is 
müch  h  arder,  more  ponderous,  eq viable, 
and  tranfparent  tlian  common  ice.  Whence 
it  is  cemin,  that  the  air  naturally  con- 
tened in  water,  being  brought  togetber 
by  the  freezmg  cold,  occafions  jts  greater 
rarefacción  and  ¡evity:  and  in  this  man  - 
ner  ice  has  been  p  roen  red,  that  would 
not  float  upon  water*  If  fine! y  powder- 
ed  fda-falt,  Tal  gem,  or  fal  ammoniac  be 
ju'.t  to  powdered  ice  or  fnow,  in  a  íreez- 
ing  fea  fon,  and  they  be  well  mixed  toge- 
flier,  the  falis  will  immediately  begin  to 
díífoIve,and  the  co Id  neis  growmuch  more 
inte  n  fe  j  and this,  fo  far  as  we  yet  know, 
toa  certñn  dsgree,  wh  ate  ver  were  the  de- 
grees  of  cold  in  the  bodies  befare  their 
mixture.  Alcohol  alfo  heing  thus  mixed 
w¡  tli  i  ce,  in  crea  fes  ítscoldnefs  :  th  e  pu  re, 
fdine,  and  acid  fptríts  of  fea- fal,  nitre, 
áqná  fortis,  and  aqua  regia,  Ene  ftronger 
they  are,  the  more  i  n  ten  fe  cold  they  pro- 
duce when  mixed  with  ice, 
Jltsiice,  to  malee  the  mofl  perfeíl  ice,  we 
íhould  takethe  pureft  water?  and  perfecl- 
h  purgé  it  of  air  by  the  air-pump,  and 
dien  freeze  it  in  the  fevereft  froft  :  thus 
we  iba  II  ohlaíü  ice  of  the  grearert  hard- 
nefs,  denfity,  puríty,  tranfparency,  and 
gravity ;  the  míe  plíyfical  charaelers  i.f 
ícs  to  the  fenfes  ;  iho'  even  this  ¡ce,  fo  far 
as  we  now  know,  would  tmrrrediately 
mtk  ¡uto  water  wíth  a  heat  of  thirty  de- 
Whence  it  folíows^  that  the  moft 
pato  ral  cold  cannot  conveit  puré  water 
ínto  ftonc,  crylial,  or  gems  ,  for  this 
artificial  cold  is  abo^e  fony  degrees 
ftronger  than  that,  where  water  h  faid  to 
í>e  íiozen  into  rock-crytial :  for  by  ají 
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the  experiments  ihst  have  been  made,  no 
i  11  crea  fe  of  cold  Ims  made  ice  at  ali  more 
dlfikult  to  mek  than  common  ice. 
:e-house,  a  buildi  ng  contri  ved  to  p  re- 
fe  r  ve  ice  for  the  ufe  of  a  fámjly  ín  tlie 
fummer-feafon. 

Ice *ho ufes  are  more  general  ly  ufed  In 
warm  countrieSj  than  wíth  11  s,  particu- 
lar! y  in  Italy,  where  the  meaneft  per  fon, 
who  rents  a  houfe,  has  hh  vault  or  cellar 
for  ice,  However,  as  iee  is  much  more 
uíéd  in  England  than  ít  wjis  formerty,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  gíve  fome  direclions 
for  the  cholee  of  their  fimatíon,  for  the 
manner  of  buílding  them,  aud  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  ice. 

As  to  the  íítuation,  it  ought  to  be  placed 
upon  a  dry  fpot  of  ground  5  becauíe 
whe rever  ihere  is  moiíbue,  the  ice  wül 
melt :  therefort1  in  all  ftrong  lands  whícli 
retaín  thewet,  too  much  paíns  can  not  be 
taken  to  make  drains  all  round  them. 
The  place  íhould  alio  he  elevated,  and  as 
much  expofed  to  the  fun  and  aír  as  ptif- 
íible. 

As  to  the  figure  of  the  building,  that 
may  be  according  to  the  faney  of  the 
owner  5  but  a  circular  form  ís  moít  pro- 
per  for  the  well  in  which  the  ice  is  to  be 
preferved  5  which  íhould  be  of  a  fize  and 
depfh  proportionable  tó  the  quantity  lo 
be  kept  i  for  it  is  pro  per  to  have  it  hirge 
enough  to  contain  ice  for  two  years  con- 
fomption,  fo  that  if  a  raild  wínter  íliould 
happen,  in  which  lidie  or  no  ice  is  to  be 
liad,  there  may  be  a  ftocíc  to  fnpply  the 
wanu  At  the  bottom  of  the  well  there 
fhould  be  a  fpace  of  about  two  feet  deep 
Jefe  to  receive  any  moiffure  that  may  drain 
from  the  ice;  o  ver  this  ^ace  íliould  be 
piaced  a  ñrong  wooden  grate,  and  from 
thencea  fmall  drain  íhould  be  la  id  under 
ground,  to  carry  ofT  the  wct.  The  lides 
of  the  well  íhould  be  butk  with  biick, 
at  teaft  two  brícks  thick  \  for  rhe  thirker 
it  rs,  the  lefs  danger  there  will  be  of  the 
well  being  aífecfed  by  any  externa!  caufe* 
When  the  well  is  brought  up  withíti  three 
feet  of  the  furface^  there  11)  cu  Id  be  an- 
other  outer-  arch  or  wall  begun,  whiclr 
íliould  be  carried  up  to  the  helght  of  the 
top  of  the  íntended  arch  of  the  well;  and 
if  there  be  a  fecond  arch  turned  over  this 
wall,  it  will  add  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
heufe:  the  roof  muft  be  hígh  enough 
abo  ve  the  inner  arch  t  o  admit  of  a  door- 
v.-ay  to  get  out  the  ice.  It  the  building 
is  to  he  covered  wiih  ílates  or  tiles,  reeds 
íliould  be  laid  conftderabíy  ihick  under 
thrm,  to  keep  out  the  fun  and  externa! 
?o  t>  a  air  i 
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aír  i  and  ¡f  thefe  reeds  are  laid  the  thick- 
riefs  of  íix  or-eight  ¡fiches,  and  plaiíUred 
pver  wjt.ii  lime  and  haií,  there  wiJl  Ue 
íio  danger  of  che  beat  gctting  thiV  tbem. 
The  externa!  wall  may  be  buiít  ín  what 
f orm  t  be  p  ro  prie  to  r  p  I  ea  íes  i  a  n  á  a  s  i  h  efe 
5  ce -bou  fes  are  placed  in  gardens,  they 
are  íb  metimos  fo  contrived  as  to  have  an 
lian  dio  me  a  Ico  ve -leal  in.-front,  wíth  -a 
fmall  door  behind  it,  through  whtcb  a 
perfon  míght  enter  to  take  out  the  ice  5 
and  a  large  door  on  oilier  fide,  frpní* 
íng  the  uorth,  wíth  a  porch  vvtde  enougli 
for  a  fmall  cart  to  back  in,  ín  order  ta 
íhoot  down  the  ice  near  the  mouth  of  the 
wetl,  whidi  need  not  be  more  than  two 
feet  diameter,  and  a  ítone  tb  contrived  as 
to  íhut  it  up  in  the  exafteft  manner  :  all 
the  vacant  í'pace  above  and  between  this 
and  the  íarge  door  íhould  be  filled  u  p  wíth 
barí  e  y  -  ftr a  w .  T  he  fe  u  d  d  i  n  g  t  h  u  s  ñ  h  iíh- 
ed,  fhould  have  time  10  dry  before  the 
ice  ís  put  into  ¡t* 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  upon  the  wooden 
grate3  at  the  bottom  of  the  wd¡,  thcre 
íhould  be  htd  fome  fmall  faggots,  and  if 
upan  th efe  a  teyír  of  rteds  is  placed 
fmooth  fot  the  ice  to  lie  upon,  it  wilf  be 
Setter  than  flraw,  which  is  commonly 
ufed.  As  to  the  choice  of  the  ice,  the 
ihinner  it  ís,  the  eafier  ít  may  be  broken 
to  powder  ;  for  the  fmaller  it  is  broken» 
the  betté/  it  wiiJ  imite  when  pm  into  the 
welL  In  pLLítEng  it  siij  care  inuft  be  taken 
to  ram  it  as  dolé  as  pofHble  $  and  alíb  to 
ñllowa  v.icancy  of  about  two  inches¿  aJI 
round,  next  the  íide  of  the  vyell,  to  give 
paíligeto  zny  moifUire  occaüün?d  by  the 
mdeing  of  íbme  of  the  ice.  When  the 
icéis  put  into  the  well,  if  a  lis  tío  faít-pene 
be  mixed  with  it  at  evei  y  ten  hiches  or  a 
foot  in  thicknefs,  h  w:}\  can  fe  it  10  uní  te 
more  clofeiy  into  a  folid  mafe. 
ICH  DIEN,  the  motto  of  the  ptince  of 
.  WalesTs  arrn?,   í?gnifying,  in  the  líjgh 

<ÍUtch,     í  f£}^U£. 

It  was  firtt  uíéd  hy  E^ward  íhfi  binrk 
pi  ince,  to  fliew  hís  iobjtclion  to  his  father 
kíng  Edward  III, 
ICHNEUMON,  in  zoology,  the  ñame  of 
the  bluifíu  meles,  with  uniform  claws, 
See  the  artícle  Meles* 
This  animal  is  truly  of  the  badger-kind, 
and  índecd  very  much  r«ie'f^b}es  the  com- 
inon  badger  in  almoft  every  particular* 
Jt  is  abotit  the  üze  cf  a  large  cat;  ihe 
head  is  oí  a  h'us  cobirr,  approíjchíng  to 
black,  ef]3ecially  nhout  the  nofe  ;  and  all 
the  rdi  of  the  body  is  cf  a  grey  c.oío^^ 
Jike  títaUf  our  conimpii  baágerj  (J¿c  aja- 
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ihv  part  being  darker  than  the  back  0, 

IcHMttiMON  íaalíb  the  ñame  of  agenusof 
üies,  of  the  hymenoptera  order,  viitii  a 
triple  üing  at  the  anos. 

ICHNOGR  AVHY,  ín  perfpeaíve,  tl]e  v^,v 
üf  any  thing  cut  off  by  a  plañe  \ym\k\ 
to  the  horizon,  juft  at  the  bale  of  ¡l 
Among  patnters  it  fignifi^s  a  cld'criptbn 
of  i  mages,  or  of  antient  ftatues  of  marbíe 
and  copper,  of  bufts  and  femi-buíts,  cf 
paintings  in  fiefco,  mofaic  wotb,  and 
andent  píece.s  of  miniature. 

Ichnocíhafhy,  ín  a rchítetfure,  a  defciip. 
ti oil  oí  draught  of  the  platform  or  ground- 
vvork  of  a  houfeT  or  other  building,  Or 
it  i  9  the  geométrica!  plan  or  platform  of 
a  ti  e  di  tice  or  houfe,  or  the  grouruJ-work 
of  an  bou  fe  or  buildlng,  delineated  upou' 
paper,  deferibíng  the  form  of  lh&  lUernl 
apartmentSj  roomSj  windowg,  chimr.íe^ 
&c.  Seethe  artícle  BuiLDtNG, 
The  drawing  or  defigning  of  this  is  pro» 
perly  the  buíinefs  of  the  mafter  arctol, 
or  furveyor  ¡  \l  being,  indeed,  the  mé 
diríicult  of  any, 

Ichnografhy,  ixi  fortification,  iknm 
the  pian  or  reprefentation  cf  the  leti^fr 
and  bread  th  of  a  fortrefs,  the  diflitift 
parts  of  which  are  marked  out,  eitlitron 
the  ^round  itfeíf,  or  on  paper* 

ICHOGL  ANS,  the  grand  ñgnior's  psg^ 
ferving  in  the  fei  aglío, 
Thofe  are  the  chíldrcn  of  chriftian  pi* 
rents,  either  taken  in  war,  purchafetf,  or 
pi  efents  from  the  viceroys  and  governors 
of  diílant  pro  vi  tices  :  they  are  Ü)t  nd 
fprightly,  beaiitíful,  and  well  madiikt 
can  be  met  with  j  and  are  always  mbr- 
ed  and  approved  of  by  the  grand  tj^íp 
bimfelf,  before  they  are  admitid  inlo 
the  feraglios  of  Pera,  Conftantiaop^  cr 
Adrianople,  being  the  three  cpllegei 
where  they  are  educated,  or  ñited  fer 
employments,  according  to  the  opinión 
the  coint  enLertaíns  of  them, 
ICHOR,  preperly  íignífles  a  ibífi  fB] 
humoiir,  líke  ferom  :  but  ís  fonvctínits 
alio  ufed  for  a  thicker  kind,  flow ingiera 
ulcei  s,  called  alfo  faníes. 
ICHTHYOCOLLA,  isinclass,  Sei the 
mani  ja  medica,  &{.  a  prepai aiion  (m 
íhe  fim  known  by  the  na  me  of  htiJb.  Ste 
the  artícle  Htrs©, 
This  is  a  tough  and  firm  fubíbnce, 
whitííli  colon r,  and  ín  íome  degree  «ranl* 
pargnt  i  ít  is  light,  modera tcly  liar  !,  ^" 
fy  éíxíle,  and  oí  fea r ce  any  ímíli,  m 
very  üttle  tañe*  Weufuaily  r&$mW 
i  w  3  i  1  e  d  p  ■  e  qe  s  o  f  an  o  blon  g  a  n  d  ron  p 
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figure,  and  bent  in  the  fhape  oF  a  hoj$- 
froes  thU  our  druggifrs  ufualiy  heat 
3nd  pul!  to  Preces,  and  fell  it  in  thín 
Ihreüs  like  (Jcfai*  vthich  ea%  difTolve  : 
afufes  tbis  kmd  of  round  iíinglafs,  we 
peet  with  ib  me  Ín  ímall  thin  fquare 
cak«,  wbite  and  very  traofparent  j  thefe 
are  the  fmeii  of  all.  But  ¡fingíate,  of 
vhatever  (hapCt  is  to  be  cbofen  clean, 
whitiíb,  and  pellucid. 
The  method  of  prepanng  the  ichthyocol- 
Jaisthíss  they  cutoffall  ihefin*  of  the 
halo,  clofe  to  the  Mi,  and  t>ke  out  the 
blsdHer,  ftomach,  and  iuteftínes  ;  they 
¿ailh  thefe  ver  y  deán,  and  then  cut  them 
in  píeces,and  throwíng  them  inío  &  large 
quanñty  of  water,  they  let  them  íleep 
fbirr.and  twenty  hours,  and  áfter  tbis 
they  ktndle^  fu  e  under  tbe  veíT«I^  and 
keep  tbe  liquor  juít  boiling  ti  11  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  matters  are  difluí  ved  ^  they 
then  ftir  the  whole  brifkly  about  j  then 
fli-ain  it  tbrough  flannels,  and  fet  the  li- 
qití  ¿y  to  cooh  When  there  is  a  large 
qiipntity  ot  Fat  ufiially  formed  upon  it, 
v-  iiicb  is  earehilJy  íkicnmed  oflF,  and  the 
clear  liquor  is  pon  red  oñYfrpm  the  gruffer 
pnrts  wíuch  fubíide,  it  is  put  o  ver  the  hie 
again,  and  gently  évaporated  and  íkím- 
med  afreíb,  a!l  the  time,  tlil  by  uíals  they 
find,  that,  on  letting  a  fpoonful  of  it 
coo),  ít  will  barden  ínto  tbe  coníiltence 
of  glue.  Great  care  is  taken  to  keep  tbe 
fie  very  gemle,  to  prevent  hurm'n*  to- 
wariJs  the  end  of  tbis  evap  ora  tí  un .  Tbey 
liien  pour  it  out  opon  a  large,  fmooth , 
uooden  table ;  and  as  ít  cools,  form  ít 
tuto  the  mafl'cs  we  meet  with  it  in,  by  cut- 
tibg  and  rolling  it  up. 
Thegreatellquantíty  of  í fingí afs  is  made 
i  11  Ruflia.  We  hnve  it  principa! !y  from 
HolJsnd,  the  Dntch  contracling  for  tbe 
moíl  of  ¡t,  before  it  rs  made, 
lt  isanejícellcnt  agglutinant  and  ftrength- 
ener,  and  is  oí  ten  prefcribed  in  jeii¡es 
and  bioth,  but  ra  reí  y  enters  auy  compo- 
íitioas  of  tbe  regular  medicinal  form*  lt 
ís  tiie  raoft  tfficadous  as  well  as  the 
mcftfafe  and  ínnocent  of  ai]  the  ingredi- 
ents  ufed  far  deanmg  wines,  npon  which 
account  the  wíne-coopeis  uíe  a  much 
greater  quaatity  of  ít  than  the  apothe- 
carífis. 

A  very  valnable  glue  ís  alfo  made  of  tbis 
dfüg,  whtch  is  a  proper  f 01  ni  tt>  keep  it 
far  the  wine- coopere  ufe* 
ICHTHYOLOGY 

*é®Ífl#tii*W>  the  fcience 
^  fiílie?,  or  tbat  brinch  of  «oology  which 
tfeats  of  fiíhts,    See  the  anide  Fisii. 
A'"íetíi  defina  ¡(chíhj'oíogy  tü  fe?  the  ÍY> 
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ence  or  art  of  diftinguimijig  all  ílie  paiis 
of  íifliesj  and  calling  them  by  theit  proper 
ñames ;  alfo  of  gíving  evny  ñíh  ¿ts  gené- 
rica! and  fpecific  ñame  9  and  laít!ys  to 
tom  memórate  fome  of  its  re  marta  ble 
qwajíties,  See  píate  CXLIÍL 
We  have  airead  y  ^  imder  the  anide  ^ish, 
given  ihe  general  diftrrbution  of  fiíhes  in^ 
to  the  da  [Fes  of  plagiurí,  cbondroptery- 
gionsj  branchioítegions,  acanthoptery- 
gious,  and  maJaqopterygious  fiñies,  wjtb 
tbe  peculiar  charaílera  of  each  clafs  ¡ 
and  in  the  annexed  píate  of  Icbtbyology» 
the  re  ís  delíneated  a  fííh  of  each  clafs,  ia 
tbe  order  above  meniionetb 
As  to  the  plagimi,  oj-  cetaceous  ñftits, 
tb(;y  agiee  in  man  y  p  articulará  with  haíry 
quadnmeds,  and  are  díitingniílied  ínto 
genera  by  much  the  fame  chara£lers?  cf- 
peeially  the  teeth  j  but  befides  thefe,  tbe 
nurofaer  of  fine  ís  alfo  of  ufe  in  arranging 
them  into  diítíncl  genera, 
The  cbondropterygíous  or  cartilagínous 
fírties  difFer  from  each  other  in  the  figure 
of  tbeir  whole  body,  the  number  of  fora- 
mina  or  aperturas  of  the  giü$,  &ei  by 
whích  tbey  are  moít  commodíouíly  fub- 
divided  iñto  genera  ;  fin  ce  the  characleis 
of  the  firít  clafs  are  híre  fo  vavious  as  to 
difFer  ín  the  different  fpecíes  of  (béfame 
genus*  The  cha  ra  clers  by  whích  thefe 
two  clanes  of  fiílies  may  be  fubdivíded 
ínto  diftincl  genera,  are  limpie  and  olm- 
ous :  but  it  is  a  matter  of  greater  difíi- 
cuky  10  fix  upon  invariable  charaflw, 
by  which  the  other  claíTes  may  be  fubdi- 
vided  ín  tbe  fame  mannerÉ  Tbe  multi- 
tude  of  genera  contained  under  each  of 
them»  added  to  tbe  great  refembíance  to 
be  found  between  realJy  diííinít  gener?, 
make  it  no  eaíy  taík  to  diftinguiíh  tbcle 
genera  from  each  otber,  which  is  bcfl 
done  by  eiiabliíliing  the  genérica!  cba- 
raclers  npon  fuch  extemal  parts  as  aie 
moft  conftnnt  and  uniforrri  in  tbe  fame 
gt  nus,  and  leaít  couuuon  to  other  genera. 
From  man  y  inftances  produced  by  Arte- 
di,  it  appears,  1*  That  íhe  figure  of  the 
fms  and  tai  I  ís  of  no  ufe  m  determinir^ 
the  genera  of  thefe  flíhes-  a-  That  tbe  íi* 
gmeof  the  back,  brea  ít,  and  belly,  attd 
even  of  the  whole  body,  with  rerpecl  to 
length  and  breadtb,  is  of  no  fer vice  for 
eílabliílijng  genérica  l  diftínclions»  3>That 
the  figure  of  the  headj  mouch,  eyss,  no- 
ítrj]ss  and  other  pares  beíonging  to  the 
lieaclj  is  indeed  of  the  vi t moft  confequence 
in  díílínguífliíng  the  different  genera  j  but 
as  thís  figure  is  common  to  fe  ve  ral  other- 
vvife  dilii:v5t  gentn^  1:  is  rather'ferviee- 
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abie  in  eftabliíhing  tbe  orders.> than  ge- 
nera of  fifhes,    4.  The  fame  may  be  ob- 
ierved  of  the  fig-ure  of  the  fea  íes,  and  the 
íiruatíon  o€  the  feveral  external  parts  of 
fifhes,  as  themouth,  noítrils,  eyes,  fins, 
csV.  tbe  fe,  thougb  of  great  ufe  in  the 
deferiptíon  of  fiíbes,  a  fiord  no  díftínílive 
characlers  of  the  genera,  as  being  cora* 
mon  to  rev*rr:nh    5.  Neíther  ís  the  num- 
ber  of  fins  or  teeth  to  be  reckoned  a  gene- 
des!  characler  $  fince  Ibis  varíes  in  fifhcs 
«ndoubiedly  of  the  fame  genus« 
Havíng  thus  /hewn  what  properties  of 
íiíhes  are  not,   he  next  confiders  thofe 
which  are  fuíficient  genérica!  chara&ers  ; 
and  obferves,   that  of  all  rhe  esternal 
parts,  the  on'y  ones  to  be  found  in  atl 
the  fpinofe  fiílies,  and  yet  different  in 
each  gen us,  are  the  littíe  bones  of  the 
membrana  brancbioftega,  or  membrane 
of  the  gííls*    Th%ü  bones  are  found  in 
a!  moft  all  filhes  that  have  bones,  though 
more  confpicuons  in  fome  tban  in  others» 
by  leafon  of  the  different  thicknefs  of  the 
membrane  ;  and  the  number  of  them  is 
more  conftant  in  the  fame  gcnus>  than 
that  of  the  fins;  thus,  ali  the  gadi  have 
conftant ly  feven  of  ihefe  littíe  bones  ín 
the  bi  anchíoítege  membrane  of  each  fide  5 
all   the  fpecíes  of  pearch  have  llkewife 
fe  ven,;   the  cyprini,   three  ;   ihe  cottí, 
fix  j  the  clnpessj  eíght;  the  efoces,  four- 
ttren  j    and  fo  of  others.     There  are 
only  two  known  genera  of  fpinofe  fiíh, 
wherein  the  number  of  tbeíe  bones  te  not 
the  fame  in  all  the  fuacies  of  the  fame 
genus,  ^¡5-  the  falmon  and  coregonus  | 
theie  nones  in  different  fpecies  ofíalmons 
being  ten,  eleven,  and  tweíve  $   and  in 
the  different  fpecies  of  toregonus,  fe  ven, 
eight,  nine,  and  ten  í  and  ít  is  vei y  re- 
markabíe,  that  this  difieren  ce  only  takes 
pl  ice  ín  fifhes,  the  fpecíes  of  which  are  fo 
very  like  each  other,  as  to  be  known  to 
belong  to  the  fame  genos  at  firít  light» 
-  Henee  ít  follows,  that  the  number  ofthefe 
littíe  bones  in  the  brancbioftege  .mpm- 
brane  affords  the  firft  and  moft  eífential 
charaíter  for  dtftinguiíhing  the  genera  of 
catheturous  and  oíteopterygious  fiílies, 
This  however  is  not  foffictent  alone 5  ít 
beíng  alfo  netefTmy,    befides  the  fame 
number  ofthefe  bones  in  tbe  membrane 
of  the  gills,  1  .  That  the  fifhes  belonging 
to  each  genus,  íhouM  have  the  fame  ex- 
tern al  figure*,    i,  That  the  finmíon,  no 
Tefs  than  the  number  of  their  fins,  be  the 
,  fame,    3,  The  teeth  flioub!  alio  have  the 
fame  fituatio:! ,  4..  Tbe  difpoEition  of  the 
fcajes  íhould  a3íb  be  the  fame.    5,  The 
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figure  and  dífpofitlon  of  the  otf,er  e 
terna!  and  internal  parís,  p3rtículai!v 
of  the  ítomach  and  its  a^pendices  t|¿ 
inteftines,  aír-bladder,  &c.  fliould' alfo 

If  tbefe  chara^ers  are  found  to  corre, 
fpond,  there  can  be  no  doubt  bmtlie«e* 
ñus  founded  on  them  is  ¡uít  and  natM, 
However,  ít  muít  be  ohferved,  that  thefé 
characlers  are  not  to  be  expeáed  in  Tull 
perfeflion  in  all  the  fiílies  helonghg  to 
one  and  the  fame  genus.  Bul  tbreé  of 
thétéj  njjx*  the  fame  number  of  bones-  ín 
the  brancbioftege  membrane,  the  fame 
externa!  figure,  and  the  fame  difpofiri^ 
of  the  fins,  are  eflenual  to  the  Qimeiiífs 
of  the  gen us  ;  the  other  characters  being 
only  acklihonal  to  thefe, 

ICHTHYOLOGIST,  an  author  whob 
wTÍtten  profeíTedly  of  fiílies. 
Jchthyoíogtfts  are  vei*y  numeróos ;  but 
thofe  who  have  treated  thí$  fubjtíft  w¡tn 
moft  ac  cu  rae  y  and  judgment,  are  Arif. 
totle,  Bülloníus,  Rondeletius,  Solvían, 
Ge  fuer,  Willughby,  Ray,  and  Arteds  ¡ 
efpecially  Úite  íaft  author,  who  is  uiiiver. 
fally  acknowledged  to  be  the  beft  <?n  litis 
fuhjeét  i  and  next  to  him  come  W¡]|u§E)* 
by  and  Ray. 

ICHT  HYPERI A  t  in  natural  hi¡bry,a 
ñame  given  by  Dt%  Hiíl  to  the  bütiy  pi- 
la t  e  s  a  n  d  m  outh  s  □  f  fi  íh  e  s,  u  fu  al  I  y  met  wl\k 
eíther  fofille,  in  fingie  piece?,  or  in  frag- 
menta. They  are  of  the  fame  fubJbncc 
wlth  the  buFonita?,  and  are  of  víry  va- 
rí o  us  figures,  fome  broad  and  fliorl,  oíIiíei 
longír  ond.ílender;  fome  very  giltó, 
and  others  plainly  arched,  TKey  arelib 
wífe  of  various  fizesj  from  the  tenttioíaa 
jnch  to  two  inobes  ín  length,  and  r;n  ¡r:!: 
in  breadih*    See  Bufom  it^. 

ICHTHYS^  *x0L';f  ín  antiquíty,  a  tiih 
brated  acroític  of  the  erythixan  fibyl^liE 
firft  wordíi  oí  eadi  ver  fe  of  which  W 
l-neru  Xpir&+  Giy         cr¿7ig,  that  ÍS,  jfl 

CbrifiusDei  filius  fervalov  \  and  theini- 
tial  greeíc  letters  forro  the  word  r/ky 
whence  the  ñame, 

ICKWORTH,  a  town  of  Surlolk,  k 
miles  eaft  of  §K  Edmundíbury. 

ICONIUM,  the  lame  wíth  Cogni*  See  ib 
anide  Cogní. 

ICONO CLASTS,  ¡n  clin* 

hiftoiy,  an  appellation  given  (o  tbt 
perfons,  who,  in  ibe  Vlllth  century^?- 
pofed  image-worOiip  5  and  ís  íhll givetiW 
thechurchof  Rome3  to  all  chiifti^sdio 
l  ejeíl  the  nfe  oí  ím;iges  in  relig^ns  mil- 
ters.    See  the  artícle  TmaGE, 

ÍCOSAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  a 
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]ar  folid,  confiftíngof  twenty  triangular 
pyramids,  whofe  vertexes  meet  m  the 
center  oía  fphere,  fuppofed  to  circuirá  , 
frríbeít;  and,  thercfore,  have  their  heíght 
and  bafes  equaJ  s  wherefore  the  folidíty 
ofone  of  thofe  pyramids  rnultipHed  by 
a?;  me  number  of  hafes,  gives  the  folid 
content  of  the  icofahedron. 
1F  %,  1.  ^  P3a^e  CXLIV*  be 
nicdy  drawn  on  palteboárd,  cut  balf 
through,  wl  then  folded  up  neatly  to  * 
gether,  it  will  reprefent  an  icofahedron. 
jbid,  n°  %■ 

ICOSANDRIA,  ín  the  línnxan  fyftem 
of  botan  y,  a  étáfs  oí  plants,  the  twelfth 
jn  orrfer,  the  cha  rail  ers  of  which,  in  fo 
far  as  it  dífFtis  from  the  polyandria,  are 
ihefe  j  the  cu  p  of  ihe  flower  is  monophyl- 
fbtis  and  holtow,  with  the  cerolla  affixed 
by  the  tingues  to  ks  lides,  and  about 
twettty  ítamina  tnferted  eíther  into  the 
fiííe  of  the  cup,  oí-  coroUn.  See  the  ar- 
tícle  Botan  y» 

The  term  icofandria  is  here  taken  ín  a 
lax  and  indetermmare  feníe,  fo  as  to 
comprthcnd  n  11  plants  with  more  than 
tieíve  (hmina,  and  for  the  moíl  part  not 
rnuch  exceedínff  twenty.  However,  the 
diarafteriftic  of  the  c!afs  is  rather  to  be 
taken  ÍVoin  the  manner  of  infertion,  than 
number  of  the  ítamim . 
To  this  clafs  belong  the  cactus  of  torch- 
ihiflte,  the  amygdalus  or  ahnond-tree, 
the  cera  fus,  or  eherry,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
lides  Cactus,  Almond,  &c. 

ICTEíUC  di  se  ase,  the  fame  with  the 
jamulice.    See  the  artide  JAUNDICE. 

1CT1AR,  in  tlie  turki  fh  affairs,  an  officer 
who  has  gone  througb  all  the  degrees  of  ' 
prefenncnt  ín  bis  lefpective  body,  and 
confrmiently  has  a  right  to  a  feat  in  the 
divíin.    See  the  áretele  Di  van, 

ÍDA,  a  mounuin  in  tbe  ííland  of  Candía 
or  Orete  ¡  alfo  another  ín  Natoüa,  of 
Iciítr  Alia,  ceiehrated  by  the  poers  for  the 
jiidgmcnt  of  Paris  on  the  beauty  of  the 
thece  godd^fTes»  Minerva,  Juno,  and 
Venus,  to  the  laíl  of  whom  he  gave  the 
pichonee.  t 

IfyáNHA  velha,  a  cuy  of  Portugal, 
¡0  the  province  of  Eitremadura,  forty-fix 
miles  nonh  ea(t  of  Porta  legre. 

IDEA,  in  ge  o  era 'I,  the  ímage  or  refem- 
blánce  of  a  thmg,  whith,  though  not 
ta,  ís  conceded  by  the  mind.  See  the 
*  r  tic  fe  Image. 

ínjogicj  idea  denotes  the  immediate 
ohjea  about  which  the  mind  is  en> 
ployerfj  when  we  percei  ve  m  think  of  any 
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To  accottnt  for  the  formation  of  otrf 
ideas,  it  is  obvióos,  that  the  ñril  thíng 
we  percei  ve,  ín  taking  a  víew  of  ^hat 
paffes  within  us,  i?,  that  we  receíve  im- 
preíTions  from  a  variety  of  externa!  ob- 
jeíls  j  that  diítmft  noticés  are  thereby 
conveyed  i  uto  the  underítanding,  and 
that  we  are  confeíous  of  their  being  the  re. 
TJus  attentbn  of  the  mind  tothe  ubjecl's 
aélíng  upon  ít,  is  by  logicians  called 
firapie  apprehenfion-  It  is  the  re  ib  re  by 
this  means  that  we  come  to  be  fm  nííhed 
with  all  íhofe  ideas  about  wbích  onr 
thotights  are  employ ed.  For  when  we  look 
at  the  fu  n,  rnoon7  aman,  a  tree,  orany 
other  objecl  witbout  us,  tbe  iríjage  or  ar- 
pearan ce  thereof  is  ifmnediately  convaytd 
to  the  four  by  cheorgan  of  fightj  and  tbefe 
images  the  mind  has  a  power  or  facuky 
ofrenewing  or  catling  up  agaín  to  its- 
view  at  pieafure,  even  when  the  ob}e£ís 
that  firft  produced  them  are  removed, 
Now  our  ideas  are  nothing  elfe  than  thefe 
renewed  reprefen  tai  ions  of  what  wc  ha  ve 
at  any  time  percei  ved  or  felty  by  meaos 
of  which  thíngs  are  agaín  brou^íu  nnder 
the  víew  of  the  mind  j  and  by  variouíly 
combining  theí'e  ideas  togeíhei }  the  mind 
can  upon  many  occafions  form  to  iríélf 
repreíentations  even  of  tbings  that  nevej: 
perbaps  liad  any  real  exiítence  ín  n ature, 
as  mouniaíns  of  gold,  &c. 
As  to  the  orígin  or  íburce  of  our  ideas, 
ít  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  all  lia  ve 
their  fhft  rife,  and  are  deríted,  into  the 
underfiaridingj  either  from  the  fenfcSj  oc 
reflefíing  upon  what  palies  within  our- 
felvesj  or,  to  Ipeak  Ín  the  language  of 
iogicians,  from  íeníation  or  reflefilion. 
From  thefe  two  great  iníets  of  koowledge 
the  underft  indina  i;  fupplied  with  alí  the 
m  aterí  a  1  s  th  ¡ \\k  \  n  g.  For  o  u  £  ward  o  b  - 
jecls  aélin^  upon  o\*v  feofes,  rouze  ín  us 
a  variety  of  perceptions,  accordingto  the 
different  manner  in  which  they  aífeít  us  j 
and  it  is  thus  that  we  come  by  tíie  í  t  J  er  a  & 
oflíght  and  daiknefsjhear  and  cold,  fweet 
and  bitíer,  rough  and  Imootb,  and  all 
other  impreffions  whrch  are  ttrmtd  fen* 
fibk  qualities,  and  wtjiih  art  wholly  de- 
rived  tu  us  from  witbout,  andaré  as  nu- 
merous  as  the  ontwarJ  objeels  ihat  pro- 
duced  therñj  and  the  difieren r  ways  in 
which  our  fímks  are  aff-tkd  by  rhem. 
Thísinlet  to  knowledge,  as  comprthínd- 
ing  aJl  ¡he  not  ices  convt) ed  ¡uto  rhe  mind 
by  the  impulfes  of  externa  1  objeíls  up&n 
the  organs  of  íénfe»  is  called  fenfiítion. 
But  there  is  yet  anoíhcr  fource  of  ¡níni^f- 
íions  arifing  from  the  auention  ot  tba 
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*mnd  to  its  own  afts,  when  íf.  takes  a 
view  of  ihe  perceptrons  lodged  there,  that 
were  originad  y  furnifhed  by  the  fenfes, 
For  thefe  gíving  tbe  mind  an  opportu- 
nlty  of  exej  ting  its  íeveral  powei?j  vvben 
we  tu rn  the  eye  of  the  íbul  iñwaYds  upon 
tliem*  and  take  a  view  of  the  vartous 
vvays  in  which  it  employs  ítfeíF  about 
them,  we  ftííá  all  our  thaughts?  under 
v/hatcver  form  they  appear,  flréí  atteñded 
with  con  fciouí  neis,  and  that  the  tmder- 
fianding  is  enriched  with  a  new  fefc  of 
perceptions  do  íefs  difiincl:  than  tboíe  con- 
veyed  in  by  the  fertíes*  It  is  thus  that 
we  come  by  lhe  tdcasof  perceivíng,  rhink- 
Irsgj  dan hting,  remembering,  wiliing, 
fe?¿-,  which  are  the  difFerent  a£b  and 
woi  kings  of  the  mind  itíelf,  rvprefented 
ío  us  by  our  tnvn  confcionTneí's  of  wliat 
paffeth  within  us.  Títis  fecoñ'd  foú rce  oí 
ideas  cali éd  reílecl ion,  and  prcihp'pofcs- 
fenfation.  B  elides  thcfe  two  Ioutcm  there 
are  other  ideas  dérived  luto  our  u nder- 
ífcandings  by  all  tbe  vtfays  tff  íehfofion  and 
feílrftionj  as  rite  ¡deas  of  pica fu re,  (jairi, 
power,  eliden  ce,  utiií^,  itiírcefíio  n  ^  &c* 
See  Seksation  un  ti  Reflizctíon, 
From  thcíe  fimrde  beginuing}^  all  our 
kíiowtedgpj  all  our  tíifc-o^L'rrt:F,  tnkLj  Úitlv 
rife  ;  foi  ws  can  ha  ve  no  nerctrprion  of 
the  o^erafions  of  our  mirccis,  xintú  they 
are  exerted  $  ñor  can  they  be  tuerte d  bc- 
fore  theMinderítanding  is  furnifhed  by  the 
Jen  fes  wiíh  the  ideas  about  which  to  en\- 
p  oy  them  ;  as  rherefove  íííefe  ideas  that 
give  tbe  firft  employment  to  our  f  acolties 
are  evmeit'y  tbe  perceptions  of  feo  fe, 
ií  i?  plain  tb^t  ali  our  knowiedge  mult 
bsgín  here.  Ñor  hV.lt  amóbg  all  our 
<!iícoveries,  oribat  infinite  vsríeíy  óf  eon- 
ceptions  when?of  they  coníiít,  be  abie 
to  poin't  out  one  original  idea3  which  Is, 
aot  deríved  from  ftnfatíor\  or  iefteítiori, 
or  one  complex  idea  that  is  nlbt  made  up 
©F  tbofe  original  ones.  Thís  wiil  ap- 
pear  more  obviousj  íf  it  is  confidí;redT 
thnt  to  fucb  as  are  deilítute  cf  auy  or  tbe 
inlets  hy  which  the  percepfiou?  of  lenié 
are  ufually  admitttd,  all  Lhe  jdeastbíiice 
ariffíi'jí  are  abftdiitely  lo'ft ;  For  a  blind 
man  can  ha  ve  no  idea  of  light  or  colovus, 
Tior  a  deaf  man  form  any  conceution  of 
found  j  and  the  fa  me  m^y  be  í a  id  of  tbs 
otber  lenfes,  í-Iencc  it  fe  lloaré,  that  the 
TtíWó  sn  the  recepfiob  of  al!  ideas  by 
fenfation  ís  whólly  paííive,  and  tbe  pet- 
ceptions  produced  ,c orre fpontl  to  che  im  - 
prelTious  ni  a  ele  upon  it,  an:  juft  as  na- 
ture  farniíhed  them,  and  ha  ve  no  de- 
pendance  on  our  wÜK     For  when  we 


fee  a  tree,  a  boufe,  r  man,  01-  any  otber 
objea,  they  neceílaiily  appeareachujider 
its  proper  form,  ñor  ís  it  rn  otir  pQwtr 
to  receive  from  them  odier  ideas  tli  - 
they  are  fítted  to  produce, 
In  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  m[n¿ 
íurthet-j       find  by  experience,  thai  b* 
ing  thus  provtded  with  its  original  ctil 
racéis  and  notices  of  tliiogs,  ít  has  2 
power  ofeombining,  modifyin^  ém 
p::i  ir>gand  exíimining  them  in  an  infirió 
va  ri  el  y  of  lights  i  by  which  meam  ít¡ 
enahliid  to  enlarge  (he  objeéls  of  its  pír 
ceptton,  and  rhereby  to  arquhe  ati'¿ 
exhauftable  tieaíur¿  of  other  ideas,  ¿u 
t\ln£\  from  lhe  former,  though  reíukW 
from  them  ;  and  by  the  vaiious  compa* 
rifon  of  its  ideas  accordmg  to  fuch  cora, 
binations  of  them  as  beft  lints  hs  entelo 
exert  irfelf  in  aéls  of  judging  and  reafon, 
ing,  and  to  puíh  on  its  viev/S  of  thir,! 
fi'üm  one  difcovery  to  another}  atwíÉj 
we  fee  the  progrefs  of  rhe  fonlin  i  tí  ati- 
ban ees  to  knowledge  from  the  firft 
íngs  of  perception.    See  Knowledge, 
Ideas  are  variouíly  divided  by  logrcbí, 
but  the  rnoft  natural  as  well  asmoftui 
ful  dívdlon  of  them  is  into  limpie  uÉ 
complcx  ideas  $  as  this  di  v  ilion  not  only 
comprehends  our  idtas  in  aü  their  n: 
rieties,  but  fuggeíls  and  reprerents  Ioeí 
the  manner  and  orJ^r  in  which  they  i\¡ 
íntroduced  into  the  mind. 
Simple  id  eas,  a  re  fue  h  of  our  percepl  ion?, 
or  original  notices  of  thingst  ai  are  cgd> 
veyed  into  or  exift  ín  the  mind  underpr-i 
uniform  appearance,  without  variety  pí 
co  m  pofition,  and  are  not  diftinguillialií; 
into  di  fferent  ideas.    Under  this  heaJ 
inclüded  all  thofe  ideas  thaí  come  int<M« 
mind  by  fenfation  j  for  tho'  extirnalofc 
jecls  eonvey  at  once  into  tbe  underlhnd- i 
ing  many  different  ideas  all  múié  $ 
gether^  and  making  as  it  wereone  wlmfe- 
and  tho""  tbe  cjualities  of  bodíes  tbatalM 
oül  fe n fes  are  in  the  tbings  themfel«$í) 
mixed  and  united,  that  there  is  nn ft' 
píi  ^tion  between  thtm  \   yet  lhe  idas 
they  produce  ín  the  muid  are  fimpW 
nnmixed,  and  are  conceived  e^cli  vúi 
a  ionn  peculiar  to  itfelf,  wliich  canw 
be  divided  into  two  cr  more  diff 
ideas,    Thus  lhe  ideas  of  col  our,  tm 
íron  and  motion,  mny  be  tafeen  WJ 
one  and  tfie  fame  time,  from  étm 
body  ;  yet  the  fe  three  perceptions  are  11 
clíftinít  in  tbemfelvej!,  as  if  all  pro«^ 
from  dlfferent  objetfs,  or  werc 
to  our  norice  at  diíferem  times.  Api* 
lome  of  our  fimule  ideas  we 
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tíírejV  by  means  of  orre  fenfej  as  the 
¡tk^  of  colours  and  founds,  by  the  eyes 
and  ears;  of  tattes  and  fmclis,  by  the 
nalate  and  nofe ;  rutigh  and  fmooth,  by 
ííie  (ouch  :  ot'hera  we  gaín  by  frveral 
ftpfeSi  as  Tpace,  exteníion,  figure,  &c, 
¿thers  agam  of  our  finí  pie  ideas  a*e  fug- 
peftcd  to  iis  by  the  attentioñ  of  the  mind 
to  wliatpaííetfi  within  itfeJf,  orrefle'cliofi 
only,  as  our  ideas  of  confalón  fnqfs,  per* 
ception»  vohtion  ,  others  by  fenfatiori 
and  relleclion  jointly ,  as  ihofe  of  pain, 
pleafure,  powcr,  exifience,  uiíity, 
Of  íi  ctiple  ideas,  ít  is  proper  ío  obíu  ve, 
jF  That  thty  are  fuch  as  can  only  be 
conveyed  into  ihe  miiid,  by  the  proptr 
chanríels  or  a  ve  núes  provkled  by  na ture 
for  that  purpofe,  Th,u  rr.zny  cf  our 
limpie  ideas  are  not  images  or  r«- 
ferrtblanccs  of  any  frhirig  inherent  rn  the 
obj  ecl  s  .1  ha  t  prot!  u  eed  1  h  e  m  ¿  ñ  s  i  s  u  fu  a  3  i  y 
tbought.  ln  arder  to  eomprehend  ihis 
arighr,  we  ttiuft  diftiñguifh  between  the 
primary  and  fecondary  qunlifies  of  bodies 
ihst  produce  thefe  ideas.  Primary  qíiali- 
tíes  me  ínch  as  are  in  reparable  from  ibe 
body  in  what  fíate  focver  k  be,  and  fuch 
as  our  feníes  conftantly  find  ín  every  par- 
tide  of  matter,  as  folidity,  exttnfion, 
%ure,  ©V.  Secondary  quaüties  are  furh 
M  are,  in  realjiy,  nothing  m  ihe  objecls 
Ihemfelves,  but  only  powers  lo  produce 
various  feñíations  in  us  by  means  of  their 
primary  qualitíes,  that  k±  by  the  figure  $ 
hulk,  t  exime,  &c.  of  their  partidas,  as 
cotours,  ibúnds,  tafte,  fmtllj  0c. — Now 
the  ¡deas  of  primary  qualities  are  in  íbme 
ftnfe  fefembíances  of  them,  and  their 
patterns  do  really  exift  in  the  bodíes 
them fel ves  1  but  the  ideas  produced  in  us 
by  thofe  ftcondary  quaíitíes,  ha  ve  no 
reíémblance  of  them  at  all  j  for  tbere  í$ 
ñothing  Üke  our  idtas  ex'fting  in  the 
bodies  them  fel  ves  that  ot canon  them  ; 
aüd  wbat  we  cali  blue,  ved,  fweetj  hot? 

are  in  ¡he  bodies  we  denominóte  ffcm 
Hiém,  no  other  than  a  power  to  produce 
t  h  e  fe  fe  n  fati  oti  s  th  u  s*  i 
Compje^  ideas,  are  thofe  notíons  or  con- 
ceptions  of  tbihgs  tbát  r^fult  from  che 
fráríouE  tombinations  and  unión  of  our 
fnnple  ideas*  Thde  are  of  two  principal 
k mÜ ?,  na mel y,  fu eh  as  are  deri ved  fro  1  u 
vyithflut,  and  reprefent  thofe  combiua- 
fjoiia  of  limpie  ideas,  that  ha  ve  a  real 
exirtence  in  n ature,  and  are  conceived  to 
tozxlil  in  atiy  particular  fub¡ecl  witbout 
us>  and  fuch  as  are  forme d  by  the 
roiad  féfelfj  arbÍEranly  únitíng  and  puN 
tín|  tog^l  e»  irs  idea?,    Of  the  firft  kmd 
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are  al!  our  ideas  of  particular  fubítance^ 
as  goíd,  fdver#  i  ron,  a  tree,  a  nan,  a 
hoife,  ~m  which  the  confüfed  idea 
of  Arhftsnce,  fuch  as  it  it,  h  akvays  the 
chief.  And  ít  i s  ro  be  obferved,  that 
the  mínd  in  Ihe  rfceptíon  of  tíiefe,  as 
wéil  as  of  fimple  ideap,  ís  wholfy  paflive¿ 
Óf  the  fecond  kínd  oí  complá  ideas  are 
all  tbofe  árhifrary  colleclions  of  different 
ideas,  wbích  the  mtnd  by  ¡ís  own  powers 
occafionaíly  puts  together,  by  compound- 
ing,  corhparing,  diveififyin^and  uniííng 
its  original  notiíesj  eíther  for  ufe  in  tbc 
commtTce  of  lííe,  or  in  jts  purAíít  for 
fuilbfii  knowledgeí  fucli  are  our  ídt-a¿of 
ítated  lengths,  whether  of  duratiou  of 
rpace»  oí  numbers,  and  of  many  human 
aclíons  ¡  of  whitrh  it  is  to  be  obfetTed, 
that  they  are  mantfeftly  tbe  creaturei  &í 
the  mínd  :  for  as  ín  ihe  perceptíon  oar 
other  ideas,  the  mind  was  paÓIve;  ia  ú¡9 
f<3imatio[i  of  thefe,  ít  is  acíjte, 
This  hñ  clafs  of  our  cumples  ideas, 
may  agaín  be  fubdívided,  according  ta 
the  dtfiFerert  aels  of  the  mínd  ezertíd 
in  ftaming  them,  ínto  componed 
ideas,  abíhaft  ideas,  and  ideas  of  re* 
Jáííoftai 

Compound  idea,  h  zn  aífemUage  of 
many  fvmple  ideas  United  togetherby  thd 
mínd,  and  conftdered  by  ít  as  onep&ciiire 
or  reprífentation,  and  thefe  may  be 
fidered  as  of  two  kinds,  i#  Snchassre 
only  vanations,  or  difiere nt  ccmbinsSícr^ 
of  ihs  íame  ti m pie  ídea  witbout  tiue 
mixture  of  any  other,  as  a  dozrra,  a 
feore,  which  are  no  more  iban  óifterz&z 
afiemblages  of  fo  many  uníís,  z~ 
Such  as  are  comp cundid  of  íimple  ideas 
of  fe'vérál  forts  pnt  togetber  to  make  oc* 
complex  one3  as  beaut>>  ingratitud 
tréaíoh,  See  Moi>É, 

Abíh  acl:  or  general  ides  j  ths  ícea  of  Ccmz. 
general  qualilv,  or  property  contdered 
fimply  in  iifeíf,  vvithout  any  refpeíltoá 
particular  fubjeíl*  Abftraít  idea-  are 
formed  by  the  mind  by  fepsratíng 
any  of  its  conceptieñs,  all  ib  efe  .: 
cu  ni  Asnees  that  tender  ít  particular,  cr 
the  rcprefentaitre  of  any  ümpie  Jetár- 
mínate  oh  j  t  £1 :  by  w  h  l  ch  meanSj  lú^ss 
taken  from  particular  Lhings  becorr  e 
nenlj  and  in  place  of  ílandíng  ferie- 
djvídualí.  are  each  made  to  denote  cr  re* 
prefent  a  whole  clafs  of  thingSj  Thd?y 
fór  inílance,  upon  feting  a  Eriangle,  cr 
circtej  the  mind  by  leasing  out  the  coc- 
fid  erar  ion  of  their  particular  dimeisÍ!oíst 
and  e?ery  thing  el  fe  peculiar  to  them 
as  ihty  immedíately  afttB  toe  íigbt-  sud 
jo  L  retaia* 
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retaining  only  the  notion  of what  is  com- 
man  to  all  mangles  or  cirdes,  fuch  as 
their  figure  or  fh  i  pe,  formeth  a  general 
or  abt1ra£í  idea  applicable  to  evei  y  tri- 
an g  le  o  r  cirde*  And  the  mind  proceed- 
ing  ftill  fariher  by  exduding  the  con- 
ñderation  of  i  heír  particular  con  fígu  ration, 
and  whatever  is  peculiar  to  them,  as 
figures  of  a  particular  form,  and  retain- 
,  íng  only  the  notion  of  what  ís  comiiion 
to  all  geométrica!  figure?,  formeth  an 
idea  that  is  ftill  mure  abftrafted  or  ge- 
nera^ applicable  to  every  geometrical 
figure  whatever, 

In  the  fame  manner  does  the  mind  form 
the  notion  of  whítenefs  in  general,  by 
leaving  out  the  confideration  of  ínow, 
milk,  and  every  particular  fu bíl anee  from 
which  we  ha  ve  at  any  time  received  thitt 
jdeaÉ  See  the  articles  Abstract  idea, 
Aestr  action  and  Gen  eral  Terms. 
Ideas  of  relations  are  a  kind  of  complcx 
ideas  arifing  from  Ihe  confidei  ation  or 
comparifon  of  one  idea  with  another,  by 
examining  thelr  mutual  refpecls,  con- 
neclions,  and  corefpond encías.  Ir  h  thns 
that  we  acquire  the  ideas  of  greater  and 
Jefsj  older  and  younger,  fathcr  and  fon, 
íbperior  and  inferior,  and  innumerable 
©thers,  See  Relatjon, 
Ideas  are  alfo  djvided  by  logscians  ínto 
adequate  and  inadequa te,  clear  and  ob- 
fenrej  real  and  fantaftical. 
Adequate  ideas  are  fuch  as  perfeólly  re- 
prefent  tbofe  aich-types  that  the  mind 
íuppofes  them  takcn  from,  ¡n  all  their 
parts  and  properties*  The  idea  of  a 
circle,  which  reprefents  it  as  a  round 
figure  bounded  by  a  curve  line,  whofe 
parts  are  all  equally  diílant  from  a  poiuf. 
in  the  canter,  is  an  adtquate  idea  thereof, 
Inadequate  ideas  are  fuch  as  do  but  par- 
tially,  or  imperfeftly,  reprcíent  thofe 
arch-types  to  which  they  are  r^ferred,  See 
the  art ¡ele  Adecúate,  &c. 
Clear  or  diítincl  ideas  are  fuch  as  repre- 
■  íent  the  objeíts  to  us  ib,  as  that  when 
they  oceur  to  us  again,  we  can  not  only 
reaiíüy  know  them,  huteaíily  diífcmguifh 
them  írom  all  other  s  j  the  contrary.whero- 
of  is  what  are  calhdobfaue  or  cnnfuítd 
idea?,  For  in  flanee,  the  moft  ill  itera  re, 
upon  feeing  the  fun  or  rnoon,  ha  ve  fo 
clear  an  ¡dea  of  them,  as  eafily  to  know 
and  diflinguifh  them  again  from  any  bthfr 
planet  or  fixed  ítarj  but  have  not  fo 
diítincl  or  clear  an  idea  of  Júpiter,  mar?, 
or  the  other  planets  when  once  pojnted 
out  to  them,  as  to  know  them  again 
tro  na  onc  aucft  her,  or  from  the  fixcd  ftais» 


Rea!  ideas  are  fuch  as  have  ai... 
-in  nato  re,  or  a  con  Form  i  ty  with  the  mi 
beíng  or  exíftence  of  thmgs. 
Fantaftical  ideas  are  fuch  as  fon  ro 
foundalion  in  na  ture,  or  a  conformé 
with  the  real  being  orexilhnce oPttáíJ 
ñor  any  arch  types  to  which  thty  hm¡  \ 
canfor  mi  ty. 

IDENTITATE  kominis,  in  l1W(  l 
writ  that  lies  where  a  peí  fon  h  imprsíbn- 
ed  ínítead  of  another  of  the  lame  natnr, 
commanding  the  ^erirF  to  cntj¿ 
wberher  the  prífontr  be  the  perfon;  agair| 
whom  the  aílion  was  bronght,  or  w 
and  if  uot,  to  dífeharge  himt 

IDENTITV,  samiínésSj  denotesthatiij ' 
which  a  thing  is  itfelf,  and  not  any  rNl§ 
e  I  fe  \  i  n  wh  i  c  h  fe  n  fc3  iden  ti  t  y  difFe rs  fr^  ¡ 
fimiliwde  as  well  as  diveríity.  Tte'ifa 
of  identity  we  owc  to  that  power  wJiitl 
the  mínd  has  of  comparlog  the  \itj 
being  and  exiftence  of  things,  \út\é¡ 
con fide ring  any  thing  as  exifllngatant 
cei  tain  time  and  place,  and  compin? 
it  with  itfelf  as  exiíting  a!  any  other  tiin: 
and  place,  we  accordingly  prcnotiíi(?i[ 
the  íkme,  or  difieren t.  Thus  wtiEjtK 
fee  a  man  at  any  time  and  place;  ard 
compare  hím  wíih  htmfdf  when  fo 
him  again  at  any  other  rime  or  placea 
prouounce  him  to  be  the  fame  íst 
before,  See  the  article  Similitudi 
and  DlVEHMTY, 
To  underíl^nd  identity  aright,  we o^it 
to  confider  the  eflence  and  exiílenc^,  -d 
the  ideas  the  fe  words  Mand  foi }  itbe^ 
one  thing  to  be  the  fame  fubítaiice ;  » 
ther^  the  lame  man  j  and  a  thtid,  thefint 
perfonÉ  For,  fnppolean  atom  exifling  it 
a  determinad  time  and  place,  it  Ís  t!¡! 
fame  with  itfelf,  and  wiJl  continué  foií 
be  at  any  oihcr  inilant  as  Iong  as  ksí^ 
iftence  continúes  i  and  ihe  famemayfc 
faid  of  two  or  any  number  of  aioai^ 
whilft  they  continué  together]  the  mé 
will  be  the  fame;  but  if  one  atoía  tí 
taken  away,  it  is  not  the  fame  mafs-  la 
animated  beings  it  is  oíhtrwífe,  for  \U 
identity  does  not  depend  on  the  cobb 
of  Its  confl  Etuent  pai  tidesj  any  how  uúá 
¡n  one  mafs  \  but  on  fuch  a  difpoíitb 
and  organíaation  of  parts ,  a$  ís  fu 
ceive  and  diíhibute  life  and  noUíiíliroHt 
to  the  whole  frame.  Man  ihcrefore,  «R 
hath  fuch  an  organiza  tí  on  of  parts  jar- 
taking  ofone  common  life,  continúes n 
be  the  fame  man,  thoT  that  life  be  ^ 
munícated  to  new  fucceeding  partid  es  flí 
rnatter  vitaly  unitedto  the  lame  oiganii^ 
body  j  and  in  tl)ie  coníiíU  theidemity* 
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pan,  eonfídered  as  an  animal  onty.  But 
perfonal  identíty,  or  the  famenefs  oí  an 
fnteJligent  being,  contrita  in  a  continuad 
confcbufnefs  of  its  being  a  thinking 
behigi  endowed  with  re  a  fon  and  re- 
fleaíon,  capaba  of  pain  or  pleafure,  bap- 
pfóefs  or  mífery,  that  confiders  ítfelf  the 
faraething  in  difiere nt  times  and  places, 
By  this  confeioumefs  every  one  is  to  him- 
je]f}  what  he  calis y^'wkhout  confider- 
íng,  whethef  thtáfiij  be  contínued  in  the 
fame  or  dtvers  fübftancesi  and  fo  far  as 
this  cenfeionfneís  exrends  backward  to 
any  paft  aetíon,  or  thought,  fo  far  ex* 
ítnds  tiie  identity  of  tbat  perfon,  and 
ma]ces  ít  the  objecí  of  rewai  d  and  pumíh- 
jnent*  Henee  it  folio ws,  that  íf  the  con- 
fciouJ'nefs  went  with  the  hand,  or  any 
other  llmb  when  fe  ve  red  from  the  body, 
itwould  be  the  fame  fel f  that  was  juít 
hifore  concerned  for  the  whole.  And  if 
it  were  po  (Tibie  for  the  fame  man  to 
haveadiíHncr.  incommimícable  confríouf~ 
neis  at  d ifferen t  tí m es ,  h e  wou Id  w  i  1  h - 
out  doubt  at  dilfrrent  times  make  dif- 
iere nt  períons  \  whícb  we  fee  is  the  fe  rife 
of  mankind  as  to  madmen,  for  human 
Javvs  ció  not  pnniíli  the  madman  for  the 
fober  man'a  ac"tíons,  ñor  the  fober  man 
for  whac  the  madman  djd¿  thereby  con- 
ñclering  them  as  two  períbns, 
IPEGT,  or  ÍDI0T.  See  Idiot, 
ID  ES,  idus,  in  the  antient  toman  calendar, 
were  eight  days  in  each  montb  5  the  fidt 
ofwhich  fe II  on  the  ijth  of  March,  May, 
Jüly,  and  OcloUr?  and  on  the  j%th  day 
oí  the  odier  months, 

They  were  reckened  backwards,  In  the 
marmer  airead  y  explaiued  puder  tjie  ar- 
ticie  Calewds* 

Thusthey  called  the  y^b  day  pf  March, 
May,  Jíily  and  Qclober  5  and  the  i^th 
of  the  other  rnontrrs,  the  pridie  idus¡  or 
the  day  befare  the  ides  \  the  next  pre- 
ceding  day,  they  called  the  tevtio  idus  \ 
and  Cq  on,  reckoning  always  backwards, 
tÜJ  they  carne  ro  the  nones*  See  Nones. 
This  method  of  reckoning  time  is  [til] 
retained  in  the  ehancery  of  Rome^  arjd 
in  the  calendar  oí"  the  breviary. 

IDIOMj  ihx¡4at  arnqng  grammarians,  prpt- 
pcrly  figniries  the  peculiar  genius  of  each 
foíijuage,  but  is  qften  ufed  in  a  fynórty- 
m  o'j  r  ítinfe  with  dtaleft.  ^ee  th  e  af tí  el  es 
Languaoe  and  Dialect, 

PIOPATHY,  in  pbyiic,  a  diforder  pe- 
culiar to  a  certaín  pare  qf  the  body?  and 
Iior  Rriíing  from  any  preceding  dj¿eafe  \ 
m  which  Icnfe,  it  is  oppqfcd  to  fympa- 
frfitic,    Th^Sj  an  ep'depfy  ia  icljopatlvjc. 
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when  ít  happetis  merely  tbrov  fome  fauít 
ín  the  brain ;  and  fvmpatheüc,  when  ía  Js 
the  confequence  of  fome  orher  diforder. 

IDÍOSYNCRASY,  among  phyficians,  de- 
notes a  peculiar  teniperament  of  body, 
w^ereby  it  is  rerjdered  more  li*ble  to 
certa  indi  ford  ers,  t  h  a  n  perlbns  o  f  a  di  fr- 
ieren t  conílitntion  ofually  are,  See  the 
article  TemfEramekt, 

IDIOT,  or  Ideot,  a  perfon  thatbborn 
a  natural  fooL 

Such  a  perlón  is  not  to  be  profecured  for 
any  cr¡ me,  as  not  havín^  knowUdge  to 
diltmguiíh  good  from  evil  ¿  yet  it  is  íair), 
that  Íf  a  man  has  fo  rnuch  knowledge  as 
to  meafure  a  yard  of  cloth,  tell  or  num- 
ber  twenty-pence  in  fmall  money,  or 
regularly  to  ñame  the  days  of  the  week, 
or  ta  begee  a  chíld,  he  íliall  not,  by  ouc 
laws,  be  accounted  an  ideot. 
The  kíng  lias  a  right  to  the  cuftody  of 
a  n  idiot"  s  lands,  and  to  rece  i  ve  the  pro- 
ñts  of  the  fame  during  bis  life,  wíthont 
committíng  wafte  í  and  finding  hím  anb\ 
his  family,  if  he  have  any,  neceífaries. 
IDOLATRY,    tihíhoMiT^dy  a  word  of 
greek  original,  compounded  of  n^a^cy  an 
ímage,  and  icLTfz'JWy  to  woríhip  or  ferve. 
Idolatry,  or  the  woríhip  of  ídoj^,  may 
be  dfítinguífiied  ínto  two  forts*    By  the 
firft,  men  adore  the  works  of  Gods,  the 
fun,  the  moon,  the  ftars,  angels>  dse- 
morís,  men  and  animáis:  by  trie  fecond^ 
men  woríhip  the  work  of  their  own 
hands,  as  ftatues,  picluret,  and  the  like  s 
and  to  thefe  may  be  added  a  third,  that 
by  which  men  ha  ve  woríhipped  the  troe 
God  nnder  íenííble  figures  and  reprefen  - 
tattons,   Tliis  indeed  may  have  béen  the 
cafe  with  refpeét  to  each  of  the  above 
kinds  of  idoíatry  \  and  thus  the  Ifraetites 
adored  Godunderthe  figure  of  a  calf. 
Some  aptliors  make  íddlatry  to  be  more 
antient  than  the  deluge,  and  be  heve  that 
it  began  in  the  time  of  Eno?  ^  for  which 
they  cite  the  laíl  verfe  pf  the  fourth, 
chapter  of  Gentft??  where,  according  to 
pur  verMon,  it  is  faid,   u  Then  began 
men  to  cali  opon  the  ñame  of  the 
*<  Lord;'1  but  whfkíí  thefe  authors  ren- 
der,  "  Th  en  began  men  to  profane  the 
V  ñame  of  the  Loud  \yi  that  k,  to  cor- 
rupt  the  woríhip  of  God  by  idoíatry. 
1*  At  this  time,  fays  fylaimohidee,  men 
fí  begaD  to  Ihidy  "the  motions  of  the 
**  beavenly  bodief,  and  from  t henee  were 
*?  led  to  thinkj  that  they  were  the  mi - 
f  I  n  i  ít  ei  s  o f  G  od  i  n  th  e  go  ver  n  m  ent  g  f 
tc  the  world,    This  ¡nduced  them  10 
*!  pcatfe  honour  and  adore  the  íiar&,  af 
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.**  his  ofiicets  or  [bbfHtirtcs*  and  upon 
this  foundaíion,  they  ereíted  temples, 
*c  and  offcred  facnfices  tp  the  heaven'y 
-c  bodtes.11 

Otliers-are-  of  opinión,  that  idolatry  díd 
iiot  begin  ti II  after  the  dtluge,  and  that 
it  liad  its  rife  in  ftabylon  $  where  di- 
vine honours  were  firft  paid  to  Júpiter 
Belus.  If  this  be  the  truih  cf  the  cafe, 
it  may  not  be  improbable  that  the  idolatry 
and  polyth cifra  which  prevaijed  after  the 
delug^j  might  fpiing  írpm  ti  te  Impiety 
and  atheiíra  before  thé  deluge  :  for  ¡t 
being  natural  for  men  to  pafs  fVom  one 
<cxtreme  to  another,  thofe  who  líved  ini- 
medlately  after  the  deluge,  and  Jml  been* 
as  it  were,  witnefíVs  of  the  puniíhinent 
Jnflicled  on  atheifm  and  impiety,  might 
by  ígnorance  be  led  to  fu  perfl  ilion  j  and 
for  fcar  of  relapfing  into  atheifm,  which 
liad  deítroyed  the  woild*  might  fet  up  . 
the  worfíiip  of  an  infinite  number  of 
#ods,  This  is  not  to  be  uJiderítood  of 
Noah  himfeif,  or  his  fons,  who  muft  be 
íuppofed  to  have  had  the  knowledge  of 
the  tt  ue  god  ¡  bul  of  their  defcendants, 
upon  the  divifíon  of  tongues  and  dif- 
perfion  of  the  people, 
Ho we ver  this  be,  it  feems  dear,  ihat  the 
íiars  were  the  fii  ¡1  obje£ls  of  idolatróos 
woiííiip  í  and  that  on  account  of  their 
beaüt'y,  the  ir  influente  on  the  prod  oclions 
pf  the  earth,  and  the  regnlarity  of  thtir 
mo'ions  partí  cita  vi  y  ihc  fon  and  mocn, 
whích  were  confi-tered  as  the  moít  glo- 
rióos and  rtípl  udent  ímages  of  ti  c 
deíty  ;  afttJ  wards.,  as  their  fentinjents 
beca  me  more  coi'ntpttfd,  they  began  to 
form  images,  and  to  emei  tainthe  opinión, 
that  by  virtue  pf  coníecration,  the  gods 
were  called  down,  lo  inhabít  or  dwdl 
ín  their  ítatues*  Henee  Ai  nobius  talas 
occafion  to  raSly  the  pagaos  for  guarding 
fo  carcfulty  the  ftatues  of.  their  gods3 
who,  if  ihey  were  realíy  prefent  ín  their 
i m ages,  miglvt  [ave  iheir  worfliippers  the 
trouble  of  -feciiríng  them  from  thieves 
and  robbers,  For  the  pagan  godsj  fee 
the  artide  Goqé 

As  to  the  adoratíon  whích  the  anílent 
pagans  pald  to  the  Ratees  pf  their  gods; 
ít  is  certain  that  the  wifer  and  more 
fenííble  heaíhens  confidered  them  only  a  a 
fimple  reprefentations  of  figures  deíigned 
to  recaí  to  their  niínds  the  memory  oí 
their  gods,  This  was  the  opinien  of 
Varro  and  Séneca  ;  and  the  fame  fentl- 
aaient  is  clearly  laíd  down  in  Plato,  who 
jmaintains,  Jhat  ímages  are  inanimate, 
and  that  all  the  hon otar  paid  10  them  has 
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refp^a  to  the  gods  whom  they  rebreW 
But  as  to  the  vulgar,  they  wer/fl^i' 
enough  to  believe  ihe  ftatues  thejuíXs 
to  be  gods,  nnd  to  páy  divine  worfliip  to 
ftocks  and  íione?.  " 
Soon  after  the  Hoodt  idolatry  íttm  ii 
have  been  the  ¡>revaiihig  religión  tf  i[[ 
the  wot  ld  ^  for  wherever  we  caiUnríyt! 
at  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  fcarcely 
any  thing  but  falfe  woi  finp  and  idoák, 
And   it  appears  from   ícripture,  ¿ 
Abraham's  forefatherp,  and  even  Abra* 
ham  bimfelf»  were  for  a  time  idohtc^ 
The  Htbrews  werelndeed  expreísly  farl 
bidden  to  make  any  lepreícniaikn  cf 
God  j  they  were  not  fo  much  as  to  1qo¿ 
upon  an  ido!  :  and  from  ihe  time  pf 
Maccabees  to  the  deftrHtlíon  of  Jfm. 
faíeiñ>  the  jews  extended  1  his  pn^e-r  \Q 
the  miking  the  figure  of  any  man hy 
the  laws  of  Mofes,  they  were  obligó  ^ 
deílroy  all  the  images  they  (ottrid,  and 
were  forbidden  to  apply  any  of  the  geid 
or  Ülvcr  to  their  own  ufe,  thntnooEi 
might  receíve  the  leaft  profit  from 
thing  belongíng  to  an  idoL    Of  ihisib 
Jews,  after  they  had  fmarted  for  ttár 
idolatryj    were  fo  fenTihle,    that  % 
tbought  ¡t  unía wf til  to  ufe  any  veíTel  ihii 
had  been  employed  ín  facrificíng  10 ) 
falfe  god  y  lowaini  thcmfcívéB  yvilhtk? 
wood  of  a  grove,  after  ít  was  cutdownj 
orto  flielter  themfeíves  xinder  its íhatíe, 
But  the  preaching  of  the  chriftian  te, 
lígion?  wherevei   ít  prevailed;  enlirílr 
rcoted  out  idolatry*  as  djd  alfo  that  ti 
jVlahcmeti  which  is  built  on-the  írór* 
íhip  of  one  God,    It  mutt  not;  hw- 
ever*.  be  forgotten*   that  the  protéllant 
chriftian s  charg*  thofe  of  the  duucW 
Kome  with  paying  an  idolatráis  kind 
of  woríltip  to  the  piel  11  res  or  images  cf 
Jaints  '¿nú  martyrs  ;    befo  re  iheie*  thEj 
buin  Jamps    and  wax  candles  \  bifcc 
thefe,  they  bu  rn  ¡nceníe,  and  kneding 
oñer  np  their  vows  and  pelitions:  tHty, 
like  the  pagan Sj  believe  that  the  nial 
to  whom  ihe  imsge  ís  dedlc^ted, 
íldes  in  a  particular  manner  ahout  its 
ílirines  and  works  mirad  es  by  the  \m* 
vention  of  its  image  $   and  that  ¡f  llie 
ima^e  was  deltroyed  or  taken  away, :  thí 
fainf  would  no  longer  fpríotm  any  mi- 
rad e  ín  that  place. 
IDYLLION,  £[S^i;pT  in  anrient  podrís 
dnlf  a  ü  í  m  u  n  i  i  i  v  t  óf  the  wmt\  e .  Sí í ,  aa'J 
propeily  figní fies  any  poem  of  moderad 
cKtenr,  without  confidering  the  fu"' r 
But  as  the  colleclion   of •  Tlitocrí^* 
poems3  were  called  ídy tica,  anÜ 
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radoxal  pícces  beipg  by  far  elie  heít  in 
ihatcollettion,  the  teirn  idylhon  feems,  to 
be  now  appropriated  ta  paito  ral  pieles, 
£ee  tlie  article  Pastoral  Poethy* 
|j0  vei  y  difterent  are  otit  modern  idyl- 
lions  fiom  thofe  of  the  antients,  by  iii- 
troducing  none  but  allcgorical  íhepherds, 
that  a  literal  tranflation  of  Theocritus's 
jrfyJlíonSj  however  we!I  ex.ecuted,  would . 
herelíflicd  oniv  by  peoplc  of  taíte,  and 
íhofe  roo  well  acqúainted  with  rhe  firia- 
Tf\<cl'.\<  and  manners  of  the  ¡mtients. 

JEALOUSY,  ín  general,  denotes  the  fear 
of  a  rival  \  but  ís  more  efpecíally  ün- 
dírllood  of  rhe  fufpicion,  which  marríed 
pecóle  entertain  of  each  oihers  ñdelity 
añil  afaftioru 

Mttr  ntáters  of  Jealqusy,  ín  ¡ewiíh  an- 

■  t i q L3 J ry 3  ceitaio  confecrated  waters,  which 
a  wonnn  was  obligad  to  drmk*  in  order 
10  clear  herfelf  of'the  crime  of  adultery, 
whereofher  jealons  tmíband  accufed  her; 
the  confetti  en  ce  of  which  draught  was, 
that  ¡f  innocent  fhe  fuffeied  no  harm, 
but  if  gnilty  ber  helly  fweíled,  &c 

JEAN  BE  ANGELI,  a  tc»wn  of  Guíenne, 
in  France,  thkty  ñve  miles  íbuth-eaft  of 
Rochelle- 

Jeaíí  de  luz,  a  poít  oF  France,  ín  tbe 
province  of  Gafcony,  fituated  near  the 
frontiers  of  Spain  ;  weft  long  i°  32/, 
north  lat,  43^  30'. 

Je.au  de  maurienne,  a  cíty  in  the  datchy 
of  Savoy,  thiríy  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Ghamberry  ;  eaft  long,  6°  S',  north  kt. 

JeaK  PiED  de  poní,  a  town  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Navarre,  ín  Frunce,  fituated  on 
river  Ni  ve,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain  : 
wft  hnz  i°  zo*t  north  lar.  43  o  16', 

JECORINUS,  in  ¡crnhyology,  a  fiíb? 
oihcrtvife  calied  hepatus.  Ste  the  article 
Hepatus, 

JECUR,  the  Lf Ver,  in  anatomy*  See 
rhe  article  ti  VER* 

Jécur  uter  inum,  in  anatomy,  a  ríame 
by  which  fome  cali  the  placenta.  See  the 
article  Placenta. 

JRDUURGH,  the  capital  of  Tiviotdale  or 
Rokburgír,  in  Scotland,  thlrty  í'vx  nvtles 
fouíh-eaft  cf  Edinbnrt>h:  weit  long.  %° 
15',  north  fat,  55°  %^  : 

jKDDQ,  the  capital  city  of  Ja  pan  Proper, 
firuatéd  on  the  f?aft4Íd$(:  of'.tK'ft  iíland  ; 
«Itlpng.  i4i°northht,  36o. 
Tile  fpUndor  of  Hié  foyal  palace  and 
public  büildin^s  cf  tliis  cíty,  m  the 
opinión^  of  tbofe  Europenn^  who  ha  ve 
P'ñ  it,  h  no  wbére  to  be  equatled,  The 
Emperor's  pahce  and  garde'nsj-  whícb  -are 
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in  the  tníddle  of  the  city,  are  fíye  mUeé 
in  circLimference.  AU  rhe  hokafes  are 
búilt  upon  one  flobr,  and  the  rooms  afe 
only  divided  by  folding  fcreens, 

JEER ,  <jr  jEEít  ROTE,  ni  a  íliip,  ¡s  a  largc 
ropí  reeved  thro'  double  or  tve  ble  blocks* 
lafhed  at  thé  maíl  head,  and  on  the  yard^ 
i  11  eider  ta  tiüift  or  lower  the  yards, 

jEERS.f  or,  beíng  biongbt  to  the  jeers,  ía 
the  fea-language,  fignifies  a  perlón 's 
beine;  puntílied  at  the  jeer-ca  pilan,  by 
baving  his  arms  extended  crofs^ife,-  and 
tied  to  the  capftan-bar  when  thruft  thro1* 
the  barreíj  and  Jrandíng  thus,  witb  a 
heavy  weight  about  bis  neck,  In  thís 
pofture  be  is  oblígcd  to  continué  tíll  hé 
either  broughí  to  confds  fonie  crime  of 
which  he  is  aecufed,  or  has  íbíFeied  the 
puniíhment  which  the  capta  Ín  has  fen* 
tenced  him  to  undergo. 

JEHOVAH,  one  of  the  fcripEure  ñames 
of  God,  íígnifying  the  Being  who  h 
felf-exiílcnt,  and  gives  exiftence  to  others. 
See  tbe  article  God. 

So  great  a  veneratton  had  the  Jews  for 
thts  ñame,  that  tbey  left  off  tbe  eüfton^ 
of  prononneing  it,  whereby  íts  true  pro- 
nuncíation  was  forgotten.  They  cali  it 
■  tetragram matón j  or  the  ñame  witti  four 
letters  ^  and  believe,  that  whoever  knows 
the  true  pronunciaron  cf  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  heard  by  God. 

JEjUNUM,  in  anatomy,  the  fecond  of 
the  fina  ti  gut^,  fo  cajled  becanfe  it  i& 
uíbally  foimd  empty.  Tbis  is  owíng  to 
the  fiüidiry  of  the  cbyle,  the  greater 
ítímulus  cf  the  hile  Ín  it,  and  the  abun- 
dance  of  the  lacleal  vefltls  ^fíth  which  it 
h  furniíhed.  J  ts  fjtjation  is  in  the  región 
above  tbe  nave! ;  ít  has  a  great  many 
con  n  í  ven  t  gland?.  íts  beginning  ís  w  he  re 
rhe  duodennm  ends ;  and  it  termínates, 
where  thefe  val  ves  are  cbliterated  :  its 
length  ís  dififerent  m  varions  fuFb}e£rs  5 
but  is  ufualjy  between  th  irte  en  and  íix- 
téeri  ípans.    See  Intestikes. 

JEICYL,  a  ffnalí  ifland  ín  the  rno\itlvof 
tbe  river  Abtamahaj  ín  Georgia,  for- 
lified  by  general  O^lttborp. 

jEMPTERLAN  Dy  Jemplia,  a  pr  ovínce  of 

.  -  Sweden,  boiinded  hy  Angermania  on  the 
north  j  by  Medelpadia  on  tbe  eaft,  by 
Helfingia  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Norway 
on^tbe  wdt. 

.JIÍISTA!  a  city  of  Germany,  ín  the  circle  cf 
■Üpper  Saxony,  and  the  Lar-graviatc  of 
rhurtn^ííi  :  eaít  long.  1  * 0  44.',  north. 
íat¿  1 1 

]  EK  DE ,  a  g  rea  1 1  a  ke^  i  n  i  he  p  ro  vi  n  ce  o  f 
Finland3  hi  Sweden^ 

.  JENISA, 
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JENlSA,  a  large  river  cf  Huflla,  that 
runs  f'om  foolh  to  north  tino*  Siberia» 
aud  falls  into  the  frozen  oeean  in  71°  of 
eaft  longítude,  and  70*  of  north  lat. 

JENKOPING,  a  ctty  of  Sweden,  in  the 
ptovínce  of  Gotblanrí*  Jlluated  ninety 
miles  foullveaft  of  Gottenburg  :  eaít 
long  14°  30',  north  57  o  3o't 

JEN  O,  or  Geno,  a  town  of  Upper  Han  - 
gary,  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Great  War- 
radítij  and  fubjecl  to  the  boirfe  of  Auftria. 

JENTLINGj  in  íchthyology,  the  blue 
chub,  a  fiíh  canght  in  the  Danube,  and 
larger  trian  the  comrnon  ehub»  See  the 
arricie  Chüb. 

JEOFALLB,  oí-  Jeofaylbi  in  hwf  a 
term  uí^d  frir  any  overfight  in  pleadíng, 
m  any  other  proceedings  at  law( 
The  íhcwing  of"  tbefc  defe&S  or  over- 
ííghts,  was  formerly  often  praclifed  by 
the  couníel 5  and  when  the  jury  carne  iit  to 
court,  in  order  to  try  the  irlue,  they  faid, 
th¡s  inqueft  yon  ought  not  fo  take  j  and 
after  verdiét  they  would  fay  to  the  court, 
to  judgmenr.  you  oüght  not  to  go  :  bot 
Jfcveral  Matutes  have  heen  made  lo  avoid 
the  deíays  occafioned  by  fuch  fu  ggeftíons  ; 
and  a  judgment  is  not  to  he  ftayed  afiec 
verd i&  for  miftaking  the  chrtftian  or  fur- 
31  ame  of  either  of  the  parties,  or  in  a 
fom  of  money,  or  in  the  day,  montb, 
year,  where  the  fame  are  rightly 

tiamed  in  any  preceding  record, 

JEKEMJAH,  the  praphecy  of,  a  canonical1 
book  of  the  Oíd  Teftainent.  This  divine 
wnter  was  of  the  race  of  the  priefts,  the 
fon  of  Hilksah  of  Anathoth,  in  ihetribe 
of  Benjamín.  He  was  calJed  to  the  pro- 
phetie  oflke  when  very  young,  about  the 
thirceenth  cf  Jnfiab,  and  continued  in 
the  difcbarge  of  ¡t  above  forty  years.  He 
was  not  cairied  captive  to  Babylon  with 
the  other  Jews,  but  remaíned  in  Jndea  to 
]ament  tbedefolation  of  his  country.  He 
was  ífcíi^vnpds  a  piifoner  ín  Egypt  with 
Iiís  dífciplc  Barucb,  where  it  is  fuppoftd 
he  tjied  in  a  very  advanted  agev  Some 
of  the  chriftian  fa tliei S  tell  nsy  he  was 
ítúned  to  deaih  by  the  Jews,  for  preachmg 
agaínft  iheir  idolatry  ¿  and  fome  íay, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Pharoh  Hoplua, 
beca  ufe  of  hís  propbety  againft  him  , 
Part  of  the  propheey  of  Jeremiah  relates 
to  the  time  after  the  captivity  of  Ifraeí, 
and  before  that  of  Judah*  from  the  firft 
chapter  to  the  forty-fourth  ,  and  part  of 
it  was  in  the  time  of  the  latter  captivity» 
from  the  forty  fourth  chapter  to  the  end. 
The  prophet  lays  open  the  fins  of  Ju_dah 
with  grest  rreedom  anífboJt^nefs,  and  r> 


mincTa .  them  of  the  fevere  judgrnfnt^ 
which  had  befaljen  the  ten  1  t  ibes  for  ¿ 
fame  oífences.  He  paíTionatety  kmems 
theic  misfortune,  and  recommends  l 
fpeedy  reformation  to  them.  Aftejwarás 
he  predicls  the  grtevous  calamita  th» 
were  approaching,  particularly  the 
ty  years  captivity  in  Chalrfjea.  Helike- 
w  ííe  f  o  ret  el  I  s  th  eí  r  d  e  h  ve  ra  n  ce  and  happ« 
reuirn,  and  the  recompence  wbich 
bylon,  Moab,  and  other  enemies  of  the 
Jews  íhouldmeet  with  ín  due  time,  There 
üre  likewife  feveral  intimatious  in  tbí¡ 
propheey  concej  ning  the  kingdom  of  thr 
Mtfíiah  5  alfo  íeveral  remarkahk  vííionr^ 
and  typesf  and  hiftorical  paíDiges relati^ 
tothofe  times,  The  fifty-íecond  chapEEr 
does  not  belong  to  the  propheey  of  ]<?re. 
miah,  which  probably  was  addetl by  Ez^ 
and  contaíns  a  narra  ti  ve  of  the  takingcf 
Jei  nfalem,  and  of  what  happene*)  duciiig 
ihe  captivity  of  the  JewSj  to  the  dcatb  aí 
Jechonias*  Su  je  rom  has  obferved  upgn 
this  prophet,  that  his  írile  is  more  eaíj 
than  that  of  Ifaíah  and  Hofea ;  [fo\k 
retains  fomething  of  the  rnlh'city  oí  thi 
village  where  he  was  bom  ^  but  ttat  k 
h  very  learned,  and  majeftic,  and  equsl 
to  thofe  two  prophets  ín  the  fenfe  of  hií 
propheey, 

JERSEY,  an  ííland  in  theengliíli  ámút 
fifteen  miles  well  of  the  coaít  of  Ñor* 
mandy,  and  eighty  miles  fouth  of  Pait- 
]and  in  Dorfetfhíre  ;  weft  long,  ifi 
north  Jatt  49o  20'. 

It  is  about  30  miles  ín  clrcumfereíicf }  aud 
contains  twelve  parifhes,  the  ciuef 
is  St.  Hillary.  Though  the  iflandisfüh* 
jecl  to  England,  the  inbabitants  are  FLilL 
governed  by  Norman  íaws,  and  the  courti 
of  England  ha  ve  no  jurifdiclion  ili^rf, 

/ftiy Jersey,  a  provinceinNonh  Amenta, 
which  may  be  bounded  on  the  nouh  [] 
a  líne  dravt  n  from  ihe  river  DtlawaFCj 
Hudfon's  river,  which  divides  it  ím 
New-York  j  by  the  Atlantic  Oceac, 
on  rhe  eaít  {  by  íhe  fame  ocesn  an  ilr! 
fouth,  and  by  Delawar  hay  ati¡l  riítí, 
which  feparates  it  from  Penfdtfania,  ca 
the  weth  it  lies  between  74*  and  76' é 
weít  long*  and  between  and  ^ 
north  lat,  and  is  about  140  miJes  io 
len^th  f  and  60  ín  breadth*  It  is  fulf - 
to  England,  The  chief  towns  are Btf; 
lington^  Perth-Amboy,  and  EüzaM 
Town.  It  produces  corn,  black  ca»!íf 
furs,  and  pipe- fta ves. 

JERUSALEM,  the  capital  citycfj^j 
or  Paleltine,  in  Afiatic  Turky,  ütwg 
íhirty  m  íes  eaft  of  the  Levant,  or% 
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tlftmanean  Sea?  and  ninety  miles  fouth 
tofpamafcusí  eaft  long.  36o,  north  lat. 

It  ftárids  on  a  higb  rock,  wíth  ftepp 
afqeats  on  every  fíele,  «xeept  on  the  north, 
and  ís  ñirrounded  with  a  deep  vallcy, 
which  is  ngain  incompaPTed  whb  bilis. 
The  cíty  is  at  preferí  t  íhree  mÜes  i  ti  dr- 
cumference,  and  has  a  liitle  sltered  its 
ÜEuation  ¡  fot  Mount  Calvary,  which 
vías  formerly  withont  the  walls,  ftands 
ugw  in  the  middle  of  che  rity*  and 
Mount  Sioiij  which  ftood  near  the  ceji- 
ter?  is  now  without  the  walls. 

JESI,  a  city  of  Itaiy,  ín  the^rovínce  of 
Aneona^  and  territory  of  the  pope¡  eaít 
lon^.  11*  4°'*  north  lar.  43"  45'. 

JES9E,  a  branched  candiel. ick,  or  feonce ; 
an  ufeful  ornament,  firft  introd  uced  mío 
our  churches  about  the  year  1  100, 

JESSELMERE,  the  capital  of  the  provinca 
of  the  í'ame  ñame  in  the  Eaíf-  Judies, 
fubjeft  to  the  Mogul  :  eaft  long.  7  20', 
north  Jat,  27°, 

JESSG,  or  YedsOj  a  country  of  Afit, 
which  lies  north  of  Japans  and  is  faid 
to  extend  noríh-eaft  to  the  eontínent  of 
America  :  eaít  longitud s  140°,  nórtb  Ja- 
mu  de  40°, 

JESIÍAT,  a  province  of  India,  bounded 
by  Patán  on  the  uorth,  and  by  Bengal 
orí  the  fouth  ;  fubjeél  to  the  moguL 

JEGÜITES,  or  the-fociety  of  Jefasi  a  mote 
famou s  re I i g  1  ou s  oíd er  in  the  10 m  i  íh 
chürchj  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a 
native  of  Guipufcoa  in  Spaín,  who  in 
the  year  aíTembled  ten  of  hís  com- 

patn'ons  at  Rome,  príncípally  chofen  out 
of  the  univerílty  of  Paris?  and  made  a 
jiropofal  to  tbcm  to  form  a  new  order1  5 
when,  after  many  defiberations,  it  was 
ap;ed  to  add  to  the  three  ordinary  yows 
of  cliaftity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  a 
foufth  j  which  wasj  to  go  into  all  coun- 
tries  whether  the  pope  íhould  p  lea  fe  to 
fend  them,  in  ordlr  to  mate  eonverta  to 
the  romífli  church.  Two  years  after, 
pope  Paul  1IL  gave  them  a  bull,  by 
which  he  ;p pro ved  ibis  npw  order,  giv- 
Jngíhem  a  power  to  makii  íuch  flatutes 
as  they  Jhuuld  jxiíige  convenient  r  on 
which,  Jgnaitus  whr  cieated  general  of 
tlie  order  \  whlcK  in  a  íhoit  time  fpread 
over  ál!  the  counhies  of  the  worltl,  lo 
wliicii  fgnatiüs  fent  hts  cumpanions, 
while  he  íiUíd  at  Hume,  ÍVom  wheíice  he 
govehied  the  ■-vhole  Jociety. 
T3ie  éntire  focíety  is  compofed  of  four 

l  íarts  oj  members  \  noviee^  í'ct  olars, 
ípirÍLu  J  aád  ceniporai  coadjutor*,  and 
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profeiTed  members,  The  novkes  ton- 
tinue  fo  two  y  en  rs,  after  which  the^  are 
admiüed  to  malte  the  three  íimple  vows, 
of  chaftity,  poverty  and  obedience,  m 
the  pjefence  of  their  fuperiois  :  the; 
fcholars  add  Tome  fpintual  exercifes  to 
their  ftudíes,  Tlie  fpintual  coadjutors 
aífift  the  profeíTed  members,  and  alio 
make  the  three  fimple  vows  :  the  tem- 
poral coadjutors,  or  lay  btothers^  take 
care  of  the  temporal  aftairs  of  the  fo-i 
dety  ;  and  the  profeíTed  membersj  «hich 
compofe  the  body  of  the  fociety,  befides 
the  three  íimple  vowsj  add  a  fpecial  vow 
cí  obedience  to  the  head  of  the  churcli 
m  every  thíng  velating  to  mífíions  among 
jdolaters  and  hereríes*  They  have  pro- 
RíTtd  bou  fes  for  their  profeíTed  members 
and  their  coadjufors  \  collegesj  in  which 
the  feiences  are  taugbt  to  íhangers  3  and 
feminaríesj  in  which  the  yoting  jefuits  go 
thro'  a  courfe  of  phíloiopby  and  the* 
ofogy-  They  are  governed  by  a  ge- 
neral, who  has  four  affiftants,  and  who 
appoints  reclors,  fuperiors  of  honfes, 
provincial,  vífitors3  and  comnilílaries. 
Tbe  difeipline  of  thete  houfesj  and  efpe- 
cially  of  the  colleges?  was  regulated  by 
Ignatíus  himíelf. 
Jusuits  powder,  SeePowDER, 
JET,  gagaíes?  in  natural  hiítory,  a  íoj i t3?_ 
dry,  opake,  ínfiammable  fubftítncej  founá 
in  large  detached  maíTe?,  of  a  fine  and 
regular  íliuclure?  having/a  grain  líke 
that  of  v/ood,  fpÜtting  more  eafily  ho» 
rizontally  than  in  any  oiher  dirección, 
veiy  light,  moderately  hard,  notfníihle^ 
but  readily  inflammahle,  and  buming  a 
long  tíme  whha  fine  greenifh  fíame» 
It  is  of  a  fine  deep  black  colour,  very 
gíoííy  and  fhiningj  except  upon  its  fur- 
face,  where  it  has  been  foujed  by  acci- 
den?.  When  examíned  by  the  micro- 
feopej  it  is  fpund  to  be  compofed  of  & 
number  of  parallel  piaie?>  very  rhin,  and 
laíd  clofely  npon  erno  another,  It  is  nofc 
foluble  m,  ñor  maíces  any  effej  vefeence 
wíth  acids.  It  íbould  be  chofen  of  th& 
deepeft  black,  of  a  modérate  hsrduefs, 
very  líght,  and  fuch  as  vvül  fplit  moft 
evenly  in  an  horizontal  díreílion  \  this 
beíng  its  great  chara6lerillic,  by  which  it 
is  diífrnguifhed  froin  the  cannel-cpal, 
whkh  breaks  equalíy  eafy  any  way* 
Jet  is  of  great  ufe  to  perfu  mers,  and  is 
ibmetimes  preícri bed  in  medicine»  Dio- 
feorides  tells  us»  ihat  it  is  an  excejlent 
emollient  and  difeutientj  and  recom- 
mends  a  fumigation  of  it  for  di/éafes  of 
the  vvombj  and  amüng  the  eaiiein  na- 

tions, 
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tioní,  {t  is  ítill  in  high  repute  as  a  cordial, 
a  ftrengthener,  and  prolpnger  of  l|fe, 
Every  pouud  of  jet  pays  on  importation 
a    tluty    of  7Tvüíl-    and  draws  back 
oy^d.  on  exportation, 

JET  D1  eau,  a  french  term,  frequemly 
alfo  ufed  with  us,  for  a  fountain  that 
caíls  up  water  to  a  confiderat>k  height  in 
the  air.    See  the  anide  FoUNTAlN, 

JETEO  N,  Jetsen,  or  Jetsam,  in  law, 
JS  ufed  for  any  ihing  thrown  out  of  □ 
íhip  or  vefíel  that  is  ín  <ianger  of  being 
a  wieck,  and  whích  ís  driven  by  the 
waves  on  more.    See  FlOtson. 

JEVER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  (ixtcéti  miles  nerth-eaft 
oÍEmbden:  caft  long.  70  5^  ziorth  lat. 

JEWEL,  any  precious  flone,  or  ornament 
befet  with  ihem.  See  the  arricies,  Día- 
MOKD,  IlUBYj 

JEWEL-GPFICE,  an  office  belon^ing  ío  the 
crownj  that  has  thecbarge  of  faíhioning 
and  weighing  the  king's  píate,  and  de- 
3¡vermg  ít  out  by  warrants  i  rom  the 
lord  chamberlain. 

The  principal  ofHcer  is  the  mafter  of  ihe 
jewel- office,  who  has  a  falary  of  450  1, 
per  annum, 
JEWSj  thoft;  who  profefs  obedience  to  the 
Jaws  and  religión  of  Mofes,  before  wbom 
cvery  man  worfbipped  Gcd  according  to 
tbe  inclination  of  bis  own  heart. 
How  far  tbe  religíous  ceremonies  cf  the 
Jews  were  copie d  from  tbofe  of  the 
Egyptians,  among  whom  they  had  fo 
long  fojournedj  or  how  far  they  were 
ty  pical  of  fomething  future,  are  quefíions 
which  vve  ]eave  to  be  difcuíXed  by  di- 
vines* But  as  to  the  religión  of  the 
modern  Jews,  ít  is  a  manifeft  abfurdity  ; 
íince  being  without  a  temple,  fa  en  fices, 
&c.  it  cannot  be  coníidered  as  fubfifting 
any  longer, 

Be  tbis  as  ít  will,  we  fhall  fuhjoin  a  few 
of  íbeir  mífcell  aneóos  cuftoms,  as  re- 
Jated  by  Leo  of  Modena,  a  11  author  of 
ffhelr  own. 

When  a  Jew  buihls  an  h  o  ti  fe,  he  muft 
lea  ve  part  of  it  unfurniíhed,  in  remem- 
bra nce  that  the  temple  and  Jerufalem 
110  w  lie  defolate.  They  lay  great  fírefs 
upon  frequent  waJhmgs,  They  abftain 
from  meats  probibited  by  the  levitical 
Jaw*  for  whích  rea  fon,  wh  ate  ver  they 
eat  jnuít  be  dscífed  by  Jews,  and  afta* 
a  manner  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Every 
Jew  is  oblíged  to  marry,  and  a  man  wbo 
ííves  to  t-wenty  unmarried,  ís  acrouñted 
as  aclually  living  ín  fin* 
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The  Jews,  ít  is  íaid,  were  fVmerlv  ij 
the  chipóla!  of  the  ddef  lord  \v\m  {¿ 
Jived,  and  IrkewÜe  all  thdr  go'ods  A 
Jew  may  be  a  wítnef^  by  our  hwt  be¡ftfr 
iworn  on  the  Oíd  Teftament,  and  tap* 
ihe  oaths  to  the  government. 
For  a  f^rther  acepunt  of  the  Je^s,  fíe  tj, 
anieles  CAfcAiTts,  Círcumc]Sjo\ 
J,EvnÉ5í  PAssovtR,  Pharisees 
Ra  ubi,  Sadduceh  ¡33  Sanhedrim' 
Sy n a c ogue,  Talmud,  éff, 

Jew^s  stone,  tepis  jiidakus,  in  the m 
tería  medica,  ais  excraneops  foíltte,  hm 
nothingbut  the  petrified  fpine  ofal^í 
echinus  niarinns,  It  is  of  the  k-mlí 
an  olive,  and  is  forrowed  and  ridged  a], 
teníate) y  in  a  longitudinal  dirt^ion,  ] 
is  foíidj  confidejably  heavy,  andciiflb. 
to  break-,  beiiíg,  indeed,  a  net reten' 
folely  compofed  bf  fpaia  añd  that  io. 
lerably  puré.  Henee,  it  is  ftid  tok¡ 
great  dieti relie  and  lithontrsptici  anditii 
it  poffeíTes  the  furmer  of  di  efe  s'mni  jj 
very  certain,  but  it  is  not  equaüy íu« 
that  ít  has  any  thing  of  tbe  other.  h 
aels  in  this  cafe  as  n;ere  fpar,  all  k 
fpar  Ín  the  workí}  wheiher  in  ¡ts  íatid 
form,  or  in  a  natural  (tale  of  íuluñ¡ 
in  water,  being  di  uretic.  Tlie  hj>i$¡ií. 
daiciis  ís  given  ín  an  impalpable  powítr, 
and  the  dofe  is  from  one  fe ru pie  lo  1 
dram,  * 

¡BwiéÁ  nouRs,  in  chronoíogy*  Shii 
ai  sicle  HquR* 

JEZIDES,  among  tbe  mohometam,  3  kre 
of  íimilar  impor£  wiih  heredes  an:a^ 
ebriftians^ 

The  ¡ezides  are  a  numeróte  fe®  ínW 
ing  Turky  and  Per  fia,  fo  caíled  ím 
tbeir  head  Je^id,  an  a  rabian  pince,  m 
ílew  tbe  fons  of  Ali,  Mahomet's  faüitr- 
íp-law,  for  whicb  rea  fon  he  is  rechd 
a  parricidej  and  bis  foílowers  hereda 
The  re  are  about  sao,  o  00  jeíid^is 
Turky  and  Perfia;  wlvoare  of  twoíei^ 
black  and  wbite,  The  white  m  M 
like-Turks,  and  diuinguiílied  only  bf 
their  flirts,  whicb  are  not  íh't  at  the ncd 
¡ike  tbofe  of  otb'ers,  but  bave  dj 
a  round  hole  £0  thruft  their  beidst|| 
This  is  ín  memory  of  a  gol  den  ring,  * 
circle  of  light,  whicb  defcertded  h« 
heaven  upon  tbe  neck  of  íhélr  chqF  ^ 
head  of  their  religión,  after  hís $m 
going  a  fa  ti  of  forty  days.  The  bltf 
jezitíes,  tho*  rnarried,  are  themon^^ 
religious  of  tbe-orderi  and  thefe* 
called  Fakirs, 

The  Turks  exaa  excefíive  taxístaB. 
Je^ides,  wl\o  bate  the  Turks  as 
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■noria)  enemies,  and  when,  ín  their 
wrath,  they  curte  auy  creature,  they  cali 
Ít  rmtfiblman  :  but  they  are  great  Jovers 
cf  the  chriítians,  beíng  more  fon  d  of 
Jefus  Cfiríft  tlian  of  Mahomet,  and  are 
ntve r  circumcifed  büt  wnen  forced  to  it, 
They  are  extremely  ignorante  and  believe 
both  the  bibEe  and  the  koran  without 
reáding  either  of  tíiera  i  they  malee  vows 
and  pil&rtrnagesj  but  have  no  places  of 
religious  wor&ip* 

£13  the  adoration  they  pay  to  God  con* 
fifís  of  foroc  fongs  ín  honour  of  Jejus 
Chrifl-,  the  Virgin,  Mofes,  and  ibme- 
timts  Mahomet  ¡  and  ít  is  a  principa] 
pDÍot  of  their  religión  never  to  fpeak  ílj 
of  the  den!,  left  he  íliould  refent  the  in- 
jui-y,  íf  ever  he  fhould  come  to  be  ti) 
favour  with  God  agaín*  which  tbey 
thjnk  p  amble  ■  whenever  tbey  fpeak  of 
him,  they  cali  him  the  Angel  Pescock. 
They  bury  their  dead  in  the  fjrft  place 
they  come  ar,  rejoicins-  as  ai  a  feíiíval, 
aná  célebrating  the  entry  of  the  deceafed 
intoheaven.  They  go  ín  companies  Jike 
the  Arabhns,  amí  change  their  habí- 
tations  every  fifteen  days.  When  they 
get  wíne,  they  drink  Ít  to  excefs,  and 
k  i.9  faiíí,  l ] i r. t  they  fometimes  do  this 
■  with  a  relígious  parpóle*  calling  it  the 
blood  of  Chriíh  They.  buy  their  wires, 
and  the  market  price  ís  two  hundred 
crowns  for  all  women,  handfome  or  cor, 
wiihotit  üiíHnclion. 
IGLAW,  a  towii  of  Germany*  ín  the 
prorince  bf  Moravia,  fitoated  on  the n ver 
ígla,  on  the  frontíers  of  Bohemia  ;  fub-, 
je£t  to  the  houfe  of  Auítria  ¿  eaít  long, 
15o  i,  north  lar.  49  o  16'. 
ION IS^  PIRE,  In  phyfiology,  chemiílry, 

Síc  the  ar tície F1R.E. 
Iaxrs-AqnA,  Helmont's    ñame   for  the 

alkabefti    See  Alicahest, 
iGííJG-FATUtrs,  in  meteorology,  a  meteor 
.  otherwife  called,  will-wiih-a*wifp.  See 
the  a r t i c I e  WiLL- <wM -  á- *wijp* 
I&hisgehennje;  the  Jame  with  thenni- 
verfal  diílblvenr,  or  alkahefh    See  the 
anide  Alkahest:. 
hrn^  judicii,  in  otir  oíd  cuftoms,  a  pur- 

gaticn  by  fue.    Sce  ORDEAL. 
IGNISPICíUM,  ,10  antiquity,  ;ifpeciesof 
üyiomancy,   wherein  predí&ions  were 
diawn  £íom  ti)e  t\rt       -m  i^cj-j fices*  See 
PvaoMANcy  and  Djvination. 
ÍGNITÍON,   ín   chemiftry   the  lieatíng 
mebls  red.h'ot,  without  meltiíig  tbem» 
Tead  and  rin  are  too  fofr,  to  bear  igní- 
ta  i  which  ukes  effeft :  onJy  b  the 
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harder  metal?,  as  gold  and  íúvei^  W 
efpecially  ¡ron. 

IGNORAMUSj  Ín  Iaw,  a  term  which 
fignirieí  we  are  ignoran  n  This  ís  ufed 
Avhen  the  giand  jury  impaneíled  on  the 
inquííition  of  criminal  caufes,  rcjeít  the 
ev  id  en  ce  as  too  weak  to  make  good  the 
pre  fe  a  míen  1 01  i  nd  i  £1  m  en  t  b  r  o  u  g  h  t  a  e¡  ai  h  í  t 
a  perfon,  lo  as  to  brin^  him  11  pon  hta 
tríal  by  a  petty  jury  1  in  whicb  caíe,  rlity 
indoríe  this  wórd  on  the  back  of  the  bilí 
of  indiclment.  In  coníeqnence  of  whích, 
all  fuvt her  proceedings  agaínft  the  pany 
aecufed  are  fíopped,  and  the  fuppoftd  cf- 
fender  is  del  i  vered  without  further  anfwer. 

IGNORAN  CE,  tgnoranüa^  the  pnva,típii 
or  a  bien  ce  of  knovdedge.   See  the  árdele. 

The  canfes  of  ignorance,  according  to 
Locke,  are  chiefly  thefe  thi  ee,    1.  Want 
of  ideas,     a*  Want  of  a  difcoverable 
conneétion  between  the  ideas  we  have. 
3,  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our 
ideas.   See  the  article  Idea. 
As  to  the  ñiii  of  thefe  chufes,   he  ob- 
fet  ves,  tbat  all  the  fimple  ideas  we  have^ 
are  confined  to  the  oblervanon  of  our 
fe n fes,  and  the  opevatíons  of  our  owo 
mindf  which  we  are  con  frión  s  of  in  otir- 
felves.    V/hat  other  ideas  it  is  poífibte 
other  crea  tu  res  may  have,  by  the  aflif- 
tance  of  other  íenfes  and  facultíesj  more 
or  pei  fecler  than  we  h  ave,  or  different 
i  rom  ours,  it  is  not  for  us  Eo  de  lamine  ; 
bnt  to  fay  or  think  there  are  no  fiich, 
becaufe  we  conceive  nothing  of  themj  13 
no  bettet"  an  argument  tlian  if  a  b]]nd 
man  flioukl  be  poíidie*  that  théce  was  no 
fuch  tbing  as  nght  and  col  ours ,  becaufe 
he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of  any  fuch 
tliing.    What  facuities,  therefore,  oEher 
fpecies  of  crea  tu  res  have  to  penétrate  ín- 
to  the  nature  and  inmoíl  conftitntions  of 
things,  we  know  not.    This  we  kn ow, 
and  certatnfy  find,  that  we  want  other 
vtews  of  them  befides  thoíe  we  have,  to 
make  dífcoveries  of  them  more  perfeóh 
The  intelieclual  and  fenfible  worJd  are 
in  this  perfeclly  alike,    that  Ihe  parts 
whícb  we  fee  of  either  of  them,  hold  no 
proportion  with  that  we  do  not  fee  ;  and 
whatfoever  we  can  reach  with  our  eyes, 
or  our  thoughtSj  uf  either  of  them,  13 
but  a  point,  and  aímoít  nothing  in  com- 
parí J 011  of  the  reít, 

Another  great  caufeof  ignorante,  ís  the 
want  of  thoíe  ideas  we  are-  capable  of. 
This  keeps  us  in  ignorance  of  thíngs 
which  we  conceive  capable  of  being 
10  M  known* 
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ftnowm*    We  ha  ve  ideas  ofbulk,  figure, 
and  motion  ¡  yec  not  knowing  what  is 
the  particular  bu!k?  motion,  and  figure 
of-thc  greatcít  part of  the  bodies  of  the 
univerfe,  we  are  ignorant  of  tbe  feveráí 
powers,  eflicacies,  and  waysof  operáírorf, 
by  which  the  eífoels  we  daily  fee  sre  pror 
duced,    Theíe  are  hid  from  us,  in  fume 
things,  by  being  too  remoce  5  in  othen^ 
by  being  too  minute. 
\Vhen  we  confider  tbe  vaft  diftance  of  the 
known  and  vífible  parte  of  the  world, 
and  tbe  rea  fon  we  have  to  thinkj  that 
what  lies  withín  óur  ken,  is  but  a  fmall 
part  of  the  ímmenfc"  univerfe,  we  flmll 
tben  di  feo  ver  an  luí  ge  abyfs  of  ignoran  ce, 
Whafc  are  tbe  particular  fábrics  of  the 
great  ra  a  fíes  6f  matter  whicb  make  up 
tbe  whole  fiupendous  frame  of  corpórea  l 
beings,  bow  far  they  are  extended,  and 
what  ís  their  moción,  and  how  centí* 
niifd,  and  what  iáfiuwice  they  have  upon 
one  anoíher,  are  contemplaron  s  in  whích 
at  tbe  íirffc  glimpfe  our  thcughts  arü  3olt. 
If  we  confine  our  thoughts  to  t  h  i  &  bttle 
cantón,  I  mean  thU  fyíttrm  of  our  íno,. 
and  the  groífer  rñaífes  oí  matter  that  vi- 
fibly  more  about  \t ;  what  fe  ve  raí  (bits 
of  vegetables,  animal^  and  intelleclual 
corpüreal  heings,  infinitely  difterent  from 
thofe  of  our  lítete  fpot  of  the  earth,  may 
probably  be   in  other  planeis,  to  the 
knowledge  of  whicb,  evén  of  theif  out- 
ward  figures  and  parts,  we  can  no  way 
attain  while  we  are  confined  tothis  earth, 
there  being  no  natura]  mean?,  cíther  by 
i  en  Paño  n  or  reftectíon,  to  convey  their 
certain  ideas  into  our  minds  ? 
Tbe  re  are  other  bodíes  in  the  un  i  ver  fe 
fio  hí'$  concezled  froni  us  by  the  ir  mi- 
A  atenéis.     The  fe   iníenfible  corpuEdes 
being  ÉheaóUve  pai  ts  of  matler,  and  the 
gfeat  inftiuments  cf  nature,  on  which 
depend  a)l  their  fecoruiary  quahties  and 
operations,  our  Wánt  of  precife  diftinít 
ideas  of  their  primsry  qualitíes*  keeps 
m  in  incurable  ignoran  ce  of  what  we  de- 
lire to  know  ahout  them.    Did  we  know 
the  mechanic.il  giíFe£fcjon«  of  rhübárb  or 
ópium,  we  might  as  eafily  account  for 
their  opera  i  ion  s  of  pürgíng  ano*  eauííferg 
ílee p,  as  a  watchmaktr  can  for  tile  mo- 
lions  of  bis  watíb,    The  díHoK-íng  cf 
filver  in  aejua  foitiSj   or  gold  in  aqna 
regía j   and  not  -vice  verja*  wou 3 d  be 
then  pcih^ps  no  more  dí/Ticiílt  to  ktiowj 
than  it  is  to  a  fmith  to  ut^deríiand  why 
the  tur  Ring  of  one  key  wiiJ  op.n  a  lock, 
and  not  the  tuming  oí  a  noche-ir»  Rut 
while       ate  dtítltuie  of  fenfes,  acule 


enougb  fo  dífcover  the  minute  partic]tó 
of  bodíes,  and  to  give  us  ideas  of  their 
ni  echan  i  cal  affections,  we  mnft  be  con- 
tení to  be  ignorant  of  their  proriíñTés 
and  operación  5  ñor  can  we  be  aíTured 
abdüt  tbem  any  farther,  than  fome  few 
Iríais  we  make,  are  a  ble  t  o  reach:  bul 
whether  thcy  will  fucceed  again  anotlier 
time,  we  cannot  be  ceitain*   This  \m- 
ders  our  cerVain  knowledge  of  univerfal 
fruths  concern  i ng  natural  bodies :  and 
her¿ín  our  re  a  fon  carnes  us  very  lutfe 
beyond  particular  matters  offaíl,  Aná 
therefore  I  am  apt  to  doubr,  that  how 
far  foever  human  induftry  may  ad varice 
ufeful  and  experimental  plrílofophy  [ei 
phyfical  thtngS,  yet  the  fcienttíícal  wliE 
&Í\l  he  ont  of  our  reach;  becaufe- 
wá n t  peifuít  and  a dequ ate  ideas  of  thofe 
very  bodíes  whích  are  neareft  to  u$s  and 
moít  under  our  command» 
This,  at  firft  fight,  íhews  us  how  difpro- 
portionate  our  knowledge  is  to  tbe  whole 
ex tent  even  of  material  buirigs  :  to  which 
if "  vi?e  add  the  con  íi  de  ra  ti  o  n  of  that  iufi. 
nite  number  of  fpírirs  that  may  be,  awt 
probahly  are,  whicb  are  yet  more  re- 
more froiii  our  knowledge,  of  which  vrt 
llave  no  cognizance,  we  Ihal!  fmd  tlíis 
caufe  of  ígnorancej  concebí  ia  an  imp 
n e t rabí e  o bfc u rí ty a  dlmoñ  the  vdiolc  in ■ 
ttlleclual  world  j   a  greater  certainly, 
anda  more  beautiful  world  than  the  un- 
teri  a  k    For  ba  t  i  n  g  Íq  m  e  ve  i  y  fe  w  i  íü! 
óf  tpiritj  wliícb  we  get  from  our  o^n 
minds  by  refleelion,  and  from  menee  ik 
beít  we  can  col  leí  i  of  the  father  oíall 
fpirits,  the  author  oí  tbem  and  us,  and 
all  Chinga  we  have  no  certain  inform?-. 
tion,  fo  much  as  of  the  exiftence  of  oikí 
fpíi  its,  bu  t  by  revelation  ¡  much  left  Imt 
we  diítinft  ideas  of  their  dlrTerent  m* 
ture?,  ílates,  powers,  and  fe  vera!  eotiJlr* 
timón s3  in  whích  they  eilher  agree  oí 
ritíFer  one  from  anothera  and  from  us, 
And   therefore  in  what  conceras  ilüíf 
díffereut  fpecies  and  prOpertUs,  we  ait 
under  an  abfolute  ignoran  ce. 
The  fecond  caufe  of  ignorarle  is  llw 
want  of  a  di  fe  ove  rabie  conneílicii 
tween  thofe  ideas  we  hace  i  whcr£w 
want  that,  we  ave  uttsrly  inca  pable  of 
u ni verí al  and  certain  kn ow ledge 5 
are,  as  in  the  ícnn?r  caíé  t  hñ  only  1* 
obfervátion  and  experhnení,    Thits  the 
m  ech  anical  a  ífc¿l  ions  of  boa  ¡es ,  h'^l 
no  aíHníty  at  all  with  che  ideas  they 
du  ce  ín  us,  we  can  ha  ve  no  íiiEmíélkii^' 
ledge  of  fuch  opera  íicns  beyond  oui' 
pertei\ce  ;  and  can  reafon  no  ovh^ 
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about  tbem,  than  as  the  eíf^s  or  ap- 
poibtment  of  an  ínfinitely  wife  agent, 
UícU  perfeBly  íiupaís  oür  compre- 
henfions.  ; 
Xhe  opera  ti  on  of  our  mmds  upon  our 
bodíes  Í3  as  inconceivabie.  How  any 
thougbt  fliQiíld  produce  a  motion  in 
body*  ¡S  as  remóte  from  the  nature  of 
our  ideas,  as  how  any  body  íhould 
produce  any  thought  ín  the  mind.  If 
expeiience  "did  not  convtnce  us  that  it  is 
fo,  the  confideration  of  the  things  them- 
felyes  would  never  be  able,  ín  the  ieaft,  to 
difcover  it  to  us* 

In  fome  of  our  ideas  ibera  are  certain 
relationsj  habitudes  and  conneftíon?  fo 
vííibly  included  in  ihe  nature  of  the  ideas 
thcmíelves,  tbat  we  cannot  conceive  thern 
Teparable  from  them  by  any  power  what- 
íbever:  in  thefe  only,  we  are  capableof 
certai  u  a  nd  u  n  i  vería  1  kn  o wl  ed  ge.  Tíi  u  s 
the  idea  of  a  rígbt  lined  triangle,  necef- 
ftrily  cardes  willi  it  an  equality  of  its 
angles  to  two  right  ones.  But  the  co- 
herente and  continuíty  of  the  parts  of 
ma^ter,  the  prodición  pf  fenfatipn  ín  us, 
of  colours  and  founds,  @r.  by  impulfe 
and  modon,  being  fuch  in  which  we 
can  díícover  no  natural  conneciion  with 
any  ideas  we  have,  we  can  not  but  af- 
fcríbe  them  to  the  arbifrary  wlll  and 
goodpleafhre  of  the  wife  architect. 
The  things  which  we  obfcrve  always 
proceed  reguíarly,  we  may  conclude,  a£fe 
by  a  ]aw  that  is  fet  thtm,  but  yet  by  3 
iavrthat  we  know  notj  by  which,  tW 
caufes  work  fteadily,  and  effecls  con- 
ifovAy  flow  from  them,  yet  the  ir  con- 
neclíons  and  dependencies  not  being  díí- 
cave  ra  ble  ín  our  ideas,  we  can  only  ha  ve 
an  experimental  knowledge  of  them» 
Several  effeíts  come  every  day  withín  the 
natice  of  our  fenfes,  of  which  we  have 
fo  far  fenfible  knowledge  j  but  of  the 
caufes,  manner,  and  certa inty  of  their 
producción,  we  muft  for  the  foregoing 
i  cafan  s  be  con  ten  t  to  be  ignoran itv/  In 
thefe  we  can  go  no  farther  than  particu- 
lar expelan  ce  informa  us  of  matter  of 
faft,  and  by  anaíogy,  guefs  what  effects 
the  Hice  bodies  are,  upon  other  triáis,  like 
to  produce. 

The  third  caufe  of  ignoran  ce  is  our 
*|nt  of  tracing  thofe  ¡deas  we  have,  or 
■may  ha  ve,  and  finding  out  thofe  inter- 
mediare ideas  which  may  íhew  us  what 
liabitude  of  agreement  or  difagreement 
tky  may  have  one  wkh  another,  Thus 
aiany  are  ignorant  of  mathematical 
nuíha^  for  wajit  of  application  in  en* 


quíring,  ejcannníng,  and  by  due  way^j 
comparíng  thofe  ideas* 

Ignoran  ce,  ín  law,  is  a  want  of  Jcnow- 
íed|é  of  the  lawst  which  wil¡  not  ex  cu  fe 
a  períon  from  fttflferíng  the  penalty  in- 
íbíted  on  the  breach  of  íbem  :  for  evciy 
one  ís  obíi^ed,  at  his  pedí,  to  know  the 
láws  of  the  Jánd.  Att  infant  who  ís 
jiift  arríved  at  the  age  of  diferetion,  and 
who  may  thereforebe  í'uppofed  to  be  ig- 
norant of  the  law,  is  punifhable  for 
crimés  j  but  ac  the  fame  time  infants  of 
itmdtr  age,  who  are  na  urally  ignoran^ 
are  excutéd.  This  is  alfo  the  cafe  with 
refpeét  to  pn  fons  who  are  non  compos 
men ti  s  +    See  In  f  ant,  Lv  k  a t i c ,  &cr* 

IGUANA,  in  zoology,  an  amerícan  fpe- 
cies  of  Üzard^  with  a  long  round  tailp 
five  toes  on  cach  foot¡  and  the  creft  of 
the  tii  roa t  and  the  doria]  fu  ture  dentated. 
See  the  article  Lízard. 

IHOR,  íbe  cripitaj  cf  the  province  cf  íhor, 
in  Matacca,  neat  the  fouth  cape  of  the 
further  peninfuía  cf  India,  fuhjeft  to  the 
Dutch  t  eáft  long»  103°,  north  latt  3D„ 

JTG,  orGi^Cj  in  mufic.  SceGiGG. 

ILCHESTER,  a  borough-town  of  Somer- 
fetfhire,  fooneen  miles  fouth  of  Wells, 
it  fends  two  membtrs  10  parfiament. 

ILDEFONSO,  a  palace  btlongmg  to  the 
king  of  Spai n . 

ILEX,  the  HOUI  OÁIC,  or  íiVER-GRIinx- 
OAKjin  boíEsny,  a  gemís©*  the  íetrandiia- 
tetragynia  dais  of  plants,  the  flower  of 
which  con  fifis  of  one  plain  petai,  dívtded 
mto  four  roundiO),  hollow,  and  open  feg- 
ments,  cohering  only  at  their  bottomss" 
the  ftuít  is  a  ronndilli  beny,  wíth  ftíuc 
céliáf  each  of  which  contains  a  fingí 
[hard,  oblong,  and  obtufe  fecd,  gibbous 
on  onelide,  and  angular  on  the  other, 
The  wood  of  thefe  trees  is  accounted 
very  good  for  m^ny  fo>  ts  of  tools  and 
utenfíls,  as  mallet-heads,  mall-balls, 
chairs^  wedge?,  btetles,  pins,  &c*  as  alfo 
for  palifadoes.  It  likewife  affords  che 
moft  durable  charcoa!  in  the  world, 
7" he  kermes,  or  fpecies  known  by  the 
ñame  of  the  holm  oak,  is  of  a  mucb 
]ower  ¿tature  than  the  other  fpecies  orf 
ever-green  oaks  j  feldom  growing  to  the 
beight  of  a  tree.    See  Kn  R.  MES, 

ILHEOS,  or  Río  de  ítiíios,  a  province 
of  Brazil  in  South  America,  fubjecl  to> 
Portugal.  It  ifr  bounded  by  the  bay  of 
Ail-faints  on  the  north,  and  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean  on  the  eafl, 

ILIAC  passion,  in  medicine,  a  pain  in 
the  lmail  interines,  apt  to  tuin  to  an  in» 
flammation,  in  ivb¡;b  their  períftahic 
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Bioíion  is  in  verted,  and  their  tonterits, 
and  even  the  excrementa  themfelves,  are 
yoiiled  by  the  mouth  ín  vomiting,  -  No- 
thing  wiíl  paf$  down,  not  fc  much  asa 
#atus.  It  is  citen  attended  with  fatal 
fympLoms, 

Thts  difeafe,  accordtng  to  HofFman,  ís 
preceded  wíth  coftivenefs,  which  is  foon 
foltoweti  with  mofl  íharp  and  violent 
painsj  with  an  inflation,  diftenfronj  and 
a  tumour  of  rhe  umbilical  región,  which 
feeljs  hard  to  the  touefa  5  the  body  is  fo 
hard  bou nd,  that  neither  wínd  por  excre- 
mente can  país  downwards  :  foon  éfter 
the  wínd  fu  ft  malees  its  way  upward,  there 
$  ornes  on  a  paufea,  and  a  frequent  vo* 
|ñíti(jg  of  a  bilióus  and  prtuitous  mal- 
Ur  j  the  breathing  grows  diílicujt,  and 
whatevf  r  is  eaien  or  drank  is  íoon  tbrqwn 
upagaín  ;  reddifh  f se  ees,  with  a  ílinking 
'  ímelij  are  afterwards  forcé d  np  by  vomit- 
jng  1  thís  is  fneceeded  by  iofs  of  ítrength, 
a  preternatural  hear,  a  hard  and  con- 
traje d  pnlfe,  with  g  re  a  t  thirít  ¡  the  uriñe 
is  red,  and  ís  voided  with  difKcuity. 
When  the  cafe  betomes  defperate,  ahie- 
coughing  and  deljrium  appear ;  tiie 
lieives  í*i  e  djftended,  the  body  is  aJi  in 
acold  fweat,  and  violent  convuiíions  and 
faínting  fits  pnt  an  end  to  the  patient. 
Thís  di  fea  fe  m  a  y  pro ce* d  from  a  rup* 
tnre,  eíther  of  the  iorotum  or  the  groín  5 
from  pojfons,  from  any  thing  lha.t  ílops 
Vp  the  paíTage  (hroT  the  fmall  guts,  fuch 
as  hard,  di  y  focd,  ehemuts,  fea-biícuíts, 
quinces,  peáis,  unripe  acerb  fruir,  when 
^aten  in  large  quantítíesi  to  which  drink- 
íng  litóle,  a  fedentary  life,  and  a  melan- 
choJy'  díípoiiíicn  of  mind,  will  greatly 
con  tribute  ;  thefe  aSl  tend  to  barden  the 
faeces  í  the  grofs  inteftines  may  alfo  be 
plugged  up  witíi.fcybals,  efpecially  if  ^ 
períon,  eíther  tbrough  íliamej  or  want  of 
convenieney,  dpes  nav.  lífien  to  the  calis 
of  rt ature. 

As  to  the  cure,  Sydenham  thinks  it  ne- 
¿eiTary  fiift  of  all  to  bl^ed  rn  the  arm^ 
and  afterwards,  in  an  hour  or  twot  ex- 
hibir a  poweríul  clyfter  5  the  fmcke  of 
^ohacco  blown  into  the  bowels  through 
án  ín verted  pipe,  he  recommends  as  the 
inoít  tfpcacíous  remedy  ;  this  may  be  re- 
peated  iome  time  after,  unitfs  the  tífe5l 
cf  the  firft  rendéis  ít  unnecefTiry.  If 
the  di  fea  fe  wiü  not  yield  to  this,  a  pretty 
íirong  cathartic  is  advifeable  ;  thus,  take 
pí  the  pill  of  funpie  colocynih,  half  a 
dra  111  j  of  calomel,  one  fcruple  \  and 
as  mucti  as  is  fufncknt  of  the  balfiim  of 
Tperii.   Mate  the  whole  into  four  püls 


tobe  taken  oüt  of  a  fpoonful  of  fyrabof 
vioiets,  iaking  no  liquor  upon  tbem  ]t[t 
they  cannot  be  relamed  :  or,  take  reíinof 
fcammony,  orinítead  of  ir,  rclinofhlap 
twelvegrams  ;  caiomel,  one  rcruple-  £ 
duce  tbem  ínto  powder,  taking  this  out 
of  a  fpoonful  of  cow's  mdk  •  take  <^e 
or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fame  milk  aftet 
fwallowing  them.  If  the  patiein  cannot 
reta  i  n  this,  lethim  take  twenty-fivEdrop^ 
of  the  thebaic  tinclure  ín  haíf  an  out/ce 
offpiiiuiouscinnamon- water;  and  wkn 
the  vomiting  and  pain  r^mit,  let  tbe^a- 
thartic  be  re  pe  a  te  d  j  and  if  the  p^ií)  re. 
turns,  give  rhe  anoydne  again,  and 
peat  it  evtry  fourth  or  ílxth  hour  tíll  tht 
inteítines  íire  eafy,  and  the  eatha^jc 
begins  to  pafs  dcwnwards.  When  it 
has  done  working,  give  the  fü3W¡ng 
draughti  takeof  fpintuaus  water  ofein- 
nanion,  Uva  ounces  3  of  thebaic  íMm*, 
twenty-five  drops  ^  of  which  make  a 
dranght,  which  is  to  be  re  peat  ed  twtce 
or  t brice  a  day»  úll  the  vomiting  and 
pains  quite  cea  fe  :  afterwards  rt  wil!  fe? 
advifeabk  to  give  a  paregonc,  at  bed- 
timcj  for  fevernl  ní^hrs, 
Hoffirsan  advift  s,  sfier  the  paíns  m  mi, 
tigated  by  anodynes,  that  a  cata  plaña 
Jliouid  be  applied  to  the  liypogüftiEcrí. 
gion,  to  ítop  the  voinitirig  -  and  hic. 
cougtihrg,  whicb  may  be  conipoííd  cf 
cqual  parís  of  oíd  vemce-treacJe,  and 
expreífed  oil  of  nuttnegs,  vvitíi  the  attdi» 
ti  un  of  oil  oí  mint  atvd  camplnre,  This 
donej  a  gen  ti  e  laxa  ti  ve  of  man  na,  cream 
of  rartar,  and  oil  of  íw^et  almonds  may 
be  given  with  a  more  happy  í\tccefs}  íf 
the  excrementsvhave  heen  long  reuindi 
When  there  ís  an  inrlíinmation,  rothing 
is  better  than  íix  or  erght  gráins  of  puri- 
fled  ni tre,  and  ha]f  a  grain  of  camphire 
m  i  xe  d  wi  t  h  fo  m  e  a  n  t  i  i  pa  fin  od  i  c  po ™1  h  ¡ 
and  then  taken  in  a  convenient  vehkk. 
Outwardly  apply  a  i  mimen  t  of  ajítingia» 
h umana,  or  any  other  peuetrating  íat, 
anda  dram  of  camphire. 
Ent  when  other  thíngs  fatl  ín  the  cure 
of  the  íJ  líac  patfíq"n,  recourfe  muif  be  had 
to  qu ickii.lv er 'i  h^íf  a  ponnd  or  apourJ 
at  meft  is  fiifíictent,  widi  fat  broth  Of 
oil ;  and  the  patíent  íhould  líe  011  híí 
right  fide,  or  walk  ger-tly  about  ta 
roooi,  that  its  defeent  may  he  ea fier j 
but  if  there  is  an  a  ¿lúa]  ¡nflammation, 
the  quickíih'er  fiioidd  not  be  ufed.  Or- 
ates may  be  uied  to  mitígate  the  pain, 
provided  they  are  exhíbited  in  the  be< 
ginnirg  afcer  bleeding,  orbefqre  there  is 
ar.y  iigns  of  a  mo^í"íicatio^,  Oy^ts 
1  W 
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m  eenerally  very  advantageous,  for  íhey 
relax  the  fpafm  of  the  grofs  mteftmes, 
5¡n<|  for  this  purpofe  warm  water  with 
fpirít  of  maríhmallows  will  be  fufficient : 
they  íhould  be  given  very  fbon  after  the 
firít  attack,  When  the  iliac  paífion  pro- 
eeeds  from  an  íncarcerated  hernia,  then 
Keifter  recommends  bleeding  as  of  the 
ereateíl  advantage.  See  Hernia. 
IlIaCUS  musculub,  ín  ana'omy,  a 
bread,  thick  mufde,  lyingon  the  infideof 
ilK  os  ilium.  It  is  fixed  by  flefby  fibre*  to 
the  infernal  labium  of  the  crelt  of  the  es 
ilium,  to  that  of  the  flope  between  tbe 
two  anterior  fpine?,  to  the  infieles  of  the  fe 
fpínes,  to  the  fupenor  balf  of  the  infida 
of  this  bone,  and  to  the  adjacent  lateral 
part  of  the  os  facrurn,  Al  i  thefe  fíbres, 
connafling  by  degrees,  run  obliquely 
towards  the  Jower  part  of  the  mufeuius 
pfoas,  uniting  with  it  j  and  being  fixed 
by  a  kind  of  aponeurofis  to  the  outfide 
of  its  tendón,  all  the  way  to  the  líttle 
trochan  ten 

ILÍADj  iUa;3  m  literary  h  i  flor  y  ,  the  ñame 
ofan  antient  epít  pbem,  the  firít,  and  ñneft 
of  Lhofe  compofed  by  Homer* 
The  poet's  deílgn  in  the  iliad  was  to 
íhew  the  Greeks,  who  were  dívided  into 
feveral  líttle  ílates,  how  much  it  was 
their  intereíf  to  preferve  a  harmony  and 
good  underftanding  among  them  fel  ves  : 
for  which  endj  he  fets  befo  re  them  the 
rala  mi  lies  that  bfcfel  the  ir  anceftors  from 
the  wrath  of  Aehíllés,  and  bis  mifun- 
derífonding  with  Agamemnon  ;  and  the 
advantages  that  afterwards  accrued  to 
them  from  their  unión,  The  ¡ liad  is 
dívided  hito  twenty-fcur  books,  or  rhap- 
fodies,  which  are  marked  with  the  lettérs 
of  the  al  phabet. 

The  critics  maintain  the  iliad  tobe  the 
firft,  and  yet  the  heít  epic  poém  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  worid.  Ariftotle>s  poé- 
tica are  almoíl  wholly  taken  up  about  it, 
forniing  p  recepta  from  that  poefs  prac- 
íicei  Some  authors  tell  us,  thatHomer 
bvented  not  only  poetry,  but  all  other 
arts  and  íc  i  enees  $  and  that  the  re  are 
vifible  marks  of  a  perfecl  knowledge  of 
every  ene  of  them  to  be  feen  in  the'iliad. 
There  isa  tranflation  of  this  noble  poem 
into  our  language,  by  the  late  ingeníous 
Mr.  Pope  5  beíng,  perhaps,  the  moftele- 
gant,  and  moíl  in  imitation  of  the  ori- 
ginal, oí  any  attempt  that  way  Ín  any 
langua  ge  whatever* 

in  anatomy,  the  third  and  Jaft  of 
the  fmall  guts,  is  htuated  príncipally  be- 
}qw  the  navel?  near  the  oíía  Í1Ü  ¿  whence 
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its  ñame.  Its  length  is  various  ¡  fo me- 
tí mes  not  more  than  fifteen,  fome times 
twenty  fpans  or  more,  Its  beginníng  is 
vvhere  the  va  Ivés  of  the  ¡ejunum  ce  a  fe  te* 
he  confpicuousj  and  its  tnd  is  where  the 
hrger  inteftínes  begin  j  in  which  place 
itís,  in  a  vpvy  íingular  manner,  inferted 
into  the  left  fide  of  the  colon.  It  has 
no  other  va]  ves  except  that  great  one  at 
the  en  d,  which  is  caüed,  bymany,  vál- 
vula col  i  Bauhini  :  its  glandsare,  ín  ge- 
neral, more  numerous  towards  the  end 
than  in  any  other  part, 
Iliüm  os,  See  the  a  r  ti  ele  Iknominata 
ossa, 

ILLj  a  river  which  riíing  near  Bafil,  in 
Swiizerland,  runs  north  through  Al  face, 
and  having  paíTed  by  Colmar,  Schelftat, 
and  Srraíbur^h,  falls  ínto,  the  Ahine  a 
líttle  below  the  laft  city. 
ILLECEBRUJVF,  in  botany,  a  gen  us  of  the' 
pentandria^digynia  cíafs  of  plantp,  hav- 
ing no  corolla  j  the  fruit  is  a  capí  ule  ap- 
proachíng  to  a  roundifli  figure,  but  point- 
ed  at  ench  end,  formed  of  five  valvesy 
contai  ning  only  one  celi,  and  covered  by 
the  calyx  5  the  feed  is  fingfe,  large,  round- 
iíh,  and  pointed  at  each  tnd, 
ILLEÑOÍS;  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
contiguo  us  to  the  illenois-lake,  ín  Cana- 
dá, in  north  America,  which  ís  fituated 
between  SS°  and  93o  of  weft  long.  and 
betwecn  41^  and  46o  of  north  fát; 
ILLER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  nfing 
ín  the  mountains  of  Tyro),  runs  north 
through  Swabia,  and  fális  into  the  Danube 
at  XJ\m, 

ILLEVIABLE,  in  law,  fi^nifies  any  debí: 

or  duty  that  cannot  be  levied. 
ILLUSTRIOÜS,  was  antiently  a  titie  of 
houour  In  the  román  empire,  firít  given 
to  the  moft  diíiinguiílied  among  the 
kníghts  who  had  a  right  to  bear  the  latus 
clavis.  Afterwards  it  was  given  to  the 
firít  rankof  the  honoratí,  that  is,  to  the 
prcefeclíprastorii,  treafurersj  comités, 
Tli ere  were,  however  different  degrees 
among  the  illuítrions  ;  and  as  in  Spaín 
there  are  degrees  of  the  firít  and  fecond 
elafs?  fo  in  Rome  they  had  their  ílluftres 
majores  and  minores*  The  novéis  of 
Valentinian  diRinguini  five  claffes  of 
the  iliuftrious,  amorg  whom  the  iliuítres 
adminiíiratores  bore  the  ñrft;  rank* 
ILMEN,  a  lake  in  the  province  of  Gieat 
Novogrod,  in  RuíHa,  in  34o  eaít  long, 
and  58o  north  lat, 
ILMINSTER,  a  market-town  of  Eomer- 
fetfliíre,  twenty-four  miles  fouth  ►  weíl  of 
Wells. 
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JLOCK,  a  town  of  Sdavonía,  fmiate,d  on 
the  Danube,  and  fubjecl  to  the  houfe  of 
A  u  (tría :  eafi  long.  20o  ja',  north  Int. 

45° 33;  .     .  . 

ILS,  a  ri ver  of  Germany,  which  rífing  ín 
the  mountaihs  of  Bohemia,  nms  íouth 
and  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Pafiau* 

ILS  LE  Y,  a  market-town  of  Berkfhire,  ten 
miles  north  -weíi  of  Reading, 

IMAGE,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  h  an  artifi- 
cial re  prefen  catión  or  fimilitude  of  forae 
perfbn  or  íhing,  ufed  either  by  way  of 
decoration  and  ornamentj  or  as  an  object 
of  religious  woríhíp  and  veneratíon  j  ín 
,  whícb  iaít  fenfe,  it  ¡s  ufed  índíffcremly 
with  the  word  idoL  See  Id  ol* 
There  is  no  donbt  but  that  thefe  images, 
jor  idots,  were  at  mft  of  the  plaíneífc  and 
moft  fimpíe  material 3  and  as  in  the 
early  ages  people  had  but  little  íkilJ  in 
fculpture,  it  is  probable  that  they  made 
choice  of  Aich  m ateríais  as  were  moft 
eaitly  wrought  and  faíhioned  into  the  ín- 
tended  figures  from  henee  it  is  not  un- 
Kkely  that  the  íirft  images  were  made 
of  earth,  and  that  to  give  them  fome 
beaiity,  they  were  paiufed  wíth  dif- 
ieren r  colours*  Thus  Plíny  tells  us, 
that  Ta rq  u  mius'  Pt  i fen  s  caufed  a  íbtue 
oí  Júpiter  Capitolinus  to  be  inade  of  earth 
and  painted  red*  Next  to  earth,  wood 
íeems  to  have  been  the  moft  common  ma- 
terial for  images  $  but  ín  length  of  time 
they  were  made  of  brafs,  filver,  and  gdd. 
For  the  woríhíp  of  imagen  fee  the  aiticles 
God  and  Idolathy, 
The  woríhíp  of  images  among  the  chrif- 
tians,  eccahoned  great  contefts  both  ín 
the  eaftern  and  weftern  churches ;  but 
at  length  this  worfhrp,  in  fpíght  or'  a  II 
oppoíitíou  made  againft  it,  was  allowed 
and  enjomed* 

llie  román  catholks  boaíl  of  tbe  mira- 
cnlous  cft'ecls  of  the  images  of  their 
faínts*  Theimage  of  Jefus  Ghrift,  which 
fediug  itfelf  wounded  wíth  a  dagger  by 
an  ímpious  wrétcbj  laid  its  hand  opon 
the  wound,  is  famous  at  Naples.  It  is 
pretended  that  the  image  of  Su  Catbarine 
-of  Sien  na,  has  oí  ten  driven  out  devÜs, 
and  wrought  otber  miracles  ¡  and  that 
the  lady  of  tueca,  when  infolently  af- 
faulted  by  a  foidier,  who  threw  a  fíone 
at  her,  and  had  like  to  have  broken  the 
head  of  the  ehild  Jefus,  whom  ílie  held 
on  ber  right  armr  immedlately  fet  him 
on  ber  !efr7  and  tbe  child  liked  fitting  on 
thatarm  fowellj  that  fince  that  accident, 
.  i¡e  has  ne?er  changed  bis  ÍHuatíons 
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As  to  tbe  greek  church,  tho1  they  rrinfl 
tbe  ufe  of  graven  images  and  Hatt¡eí 
they  pay  a  boundlefs  venerad™  to  mZ 
tuiesj  and  upon  folemn  feftívals  i>lai,t 
the  pí&ure  of  the  faint  to  whom  the 
church  13  dedícated  in  the  centei  0f  the 
church  ,  and  every  jperfon  prefent  faímes 
it  not  by  kneeling  or  proftration,  buE  by 
giving  it  a  kírs,  If  the  piaure  reprefents 
our  bleíTed  Lord,  they  kifs  its  feet  j  if 
the  virgin  Mary,  its  hands  ;  but  if  it  be 
any  otber  faint,  they  approach  it  wiüt 
more  familianty,  and  kifs  its  cheek, 
fore  thefe  picures  they  alfo  addrefa  their 
prayers» 

IM  AG  IN  ATI  ON,  apower  orfaeulíyof 
the  mindj  whereby  it  con  ce  i  ves  and  forms 
ideas  of  things  com municated  to  it  by 
the  outward  organs  of  fenfe. 
Lord  Bacon,  having  divided  tlie  doclrine 
of  tbe  mental  faculties  into  bgtcs  aud 
ethics,  conbders  the  imagination  as  per- 
forming  the  office  of  an  agent  or  em- 
baíTador  on  both  hdes,  and  aíhftingalib 
i n  the  judicial  and  mimíterial  capacityf 
Sen  fe,  according  to  him,  com  m  its  all 
forts  of  notions  to  tbe  imagínatio^  íü 
rea  fon  afterwards  judges  of  ihem»  In 
like  matine^  re  a  fon  tranfmits  ihkft  and 
approved  notions  to  the  i  ni  agina  ti  on  be- 
fore  the  decree  is  exeaued  ;  for  imagi- 
naron always  precedes  and  excites  to- 
lnntary  motíon,  and  is  thereforc  a  com- 
mon m  (tramen  t  both  to  the  reafonaud 
the  will  ^  only  it  has  iwo  faces,  íbat 
turned  towards  reafon  bearing  tbe  efrigy 
of  trutb,  but  tbat  towards  a£lion,  ibe 
eíHgy  of  goodnefs,  yet  fo  as  to  apptár 
the  effigies  of  fifteis, 
Mr*  Boy  le  fays,  that  there  are  many  im- 
itan ees  in  phyficaKbobks  of  difeafes  a  ríf- 
ing from  imagination^  partkülarly  v.íi;r: 
the  di  fea  fe  h  exceínvely  drsaded  j  add-  i 
jng,  that  he  knew  a  háy  who  \uú  the 
fmall-poK  by  this  means :  ñor  is  it  oníjf 
in  women  tbat  imagination  has  ¡befel 
effefl^,  íor  lie  tells  m  of  a  man  vihé 
hnír  was  fuddenly  changed  from  afesr 
of  his  going  £0  be  puf  to  death,  The 
remembrance  of  a  lothfome  potíon  wiK 
ofien  produce  a  horror,  attended  wilha 
ienñble  commotion  of  the  vdiole  Mji 
and  a  kind  of  convulíion  about  the  fto- 
tnach.     Shame,  we  fee,  pccafiónilW 
blood  to  be  plentifully  thrown  U|>  ¡fit-o 
the  face,  as  will  alfo  great  and  futojty 
1  Longing  in  women  may  be  fiappofed  W 
créate  great  alterations  in  the  borfy» 
the  mother,  ünce  it  will  leave  fttcW>W 
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mdflrone  impreffions  upen  that  of  the 
frfant.  And  Mr,  Boyle  telís  us  of  a 
wung  Ndy  who  waíhing  in  St,  Wim- 
Lffi  well,  and  fixing  her  eyes  very  at- 
tUely  upon  the  red  pebble-ítones  which 
ia  afcattered  order  made  a  large  part  of 
Ihoíe  that  appeared  through  the  water, 
a  while  afterwards  grew  big,  went  her 
time,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child*  who  fe 
{km  was  plentifully  fpeckled  with  fpots  of 
the  cokwr  and  niagnitude  of  thefe  ítones. 
We  have  had  late 3 y  an  ingenious  poem, 
k  Engliíh*  «pon  the  pleafhrés  of  the  ima- 
glnation ;  and  Addífon's  eílays  upon  that 
fubjeft  in  the  Spe&ator,  as  well  as  Huí- 
chinfim's  treatife  on  beauty  and  virtue, 
deferí  fi  the  attentbn  o f  fuch  as  defire  to 
te  informed  in  this  branch  of  philofophy» 
IMAM,  a  ñame  applied  by  the  ma  borne- 
tans  to  him  who  is  head  of  the  congre- 
gatiors  m  their  mofques  ;  and  by  way 
<3femjner.ce  to  him  who  bas  the  íupreme 
anlhoriEy  both  in  refpect  to  fpirituals  and 
temp  oráis* 

Tbere  are  fubordinate  imams  in  each 
tow  n  who  re  p  re  fent  th  e  ch  í  ef  i  m  a  m ,  b  u  t 
only  with  refpeít  to  religión,  When 
the  ímim  of  the  mufTulnian  religión  is 
menüíinfd  whhout  diftinflion,  it  is  al- 
riays réftri&éd  to  the  rightfnl  and  íawful 
fu  ccefíVr  of  Ma  ii  o  me  t3  the  f<i  u  n  tai  n  foo  t  b 
of  fécula r  and  facred  jurífdicTzion.  The 
tnahometans  are  not  perfeílly  agreed  con- 
cerning  the  dignity  of  fome  of  the  cir- 
curaílances  of  ibis  office  :  fome  hold  the 
imanóte  to  be  fettled  by  divine  rlght, 
like  tbe  aaronical  pviefthopd,  in  one  fa- 
mily:  others  thínk  ic  not  ib  un  altera* 
hlytied  to  genealogy  and  defeent,  as  to 
hinder  its  pafiiog  froni  one  famÜy  to 
another  $  and  they  fay  that  an  imam 
may  he  depofed  for  vicióos  conduct,  and 
his  office  c  oh  ferré  d  to  ano  t  her. 
The  íchiiic?,  ordiieipíes  ofAli,  maintain, 
that  this  pr¡  vilege  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Al]  ejícluíive  of  all  otbers  5  Ali  btíng 
íole  hetr  to  Mahqniet:  henee,  they  dwii 
n  o  pe  r fon  for  the  head  of  religión,  who 
cannot  prove  hrs  delcéní  i  ¡i  a  right  Une 
frmn  this  firft  imam,  There  are  imams 
MÍiMiging  to  particular  mofques,  who 
arí  in  the  mtmt*  of  our  p-ai  iíli- prieíl^, 

IMíiARGO,  ox  Embargo,  in  naval  af- 
íasrs.  See  the  anide  Embarco. 

IMBECIL  IT  Y,  a  langiild,  infihn  ííateof 
Myf  which,  being  greatíy  impaired, 
not  abíe  to  perfonn  ít  ufual  extreiks 

Wte«LÉ,  figmf.es  £0  fteal,  pilfer/or 
Furiomj  and  alfo  to  waite  or  dhuímíU 
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goods,  £fí,  entrufted  to  a  perfon's  cbsrge. 
and  care4  Imbezlers  of  wool  forfeit 
tteuble  damages,  and  may  be  committed 
to  the  bou  fe  of  cor  región  ti  11  pa  id  j  and 
fervants  embezrling  their  mafter's  goods 
to  the  valué  of  40  s  are  deemed  guilty 
of  felony  without  benefit  of  dergy, 

IMEIBING,  the  aaion  of  a  dry  povouR 
body,  that  abforbs  or  takes  up  a  moift  or 
fluid  one:  tbus,  fugar  imbibes  -water  j 
a  Tpunge,  the  moiífure  of  the  aír»  &cm 

1MBRICATED,  among  botanifts,  an  ap- 
pellation  gíven  to  fuch  lea  ves  of  plants, 
as  are  placed  over  one  another  like  the 
liles  of  a  houfe, 

The  term  Imbricated  is  likewifis  applied 
to  fome  of  the  heart*íliellsa  from  their 
being  rigid  tranfverfely  in  the  fame 
manner. 

IMENSTATj  atownofGermany,  intbe 
c  i  re  le  of  Swabia»  íituated  in  eaft  long. 
10o  3yj  north  lat*  47o  35'. 

IMITATION,  in  literary  matters,  theaa 
of  doing  or  ltriving  to  copy  after,  or  be- 
come  like  to,  another  perfon  or  tbing, 
Du  Eos  obferves,  that  the  principal  merit 
cf  poems  and  piclureSj  coníiíls  in  the  ¡mi- 
tation  of  fuch  obje&s  as  vvould  have  ex- 
cited  real  paflions  5  and  tbat  the  paflions 
which  thefe  imítations  give  rife  lo,  are 
only  íuperheial,  and  noE  ib  ítrong  as 
tbat  of  the  objeít  imitated^  and  are  there* 
fore  footr  efFaced.  He  alfo  maintains^ 
that  the  imítation  of  tragic  objecls  in 
poems  and  picures,  afFord  moíl  pleafure; 
we  iiften,  tberefore,  with  pleafure  to  thofe 
unhappy  men  who  make  a  recitaí  of 
their  mis  for  tunes  by  means  of  a  pain- 
ter's  pencil,  or  of  a  poetas  ver  fes  5  but,  as 
Diogenes  Laertiüs  obferves*  it  would  af- 
flicl  us  extremely,  were  we  to  bear  thein 
bewaiiing  their  fad  d  i  fa  fters  in  per  fon» 
The  too  great  Iinpreflions  thefe  imita* 
tions  make  upon  man,  was  tbe  reafon 
of  Plato^s  excluding  tbem  froin  his  re- 
publicó  Poets  and  paintÍFs  cannot  cbooíe 
too  engaging  a  fubjefl  for  their  imita- 
tiouj  fmce  the  principal  charm  of  thefe 
two  artSj  as  Du  'Sos  obferves,  proceede 
from  the  imítation  of  objecls  capable  of 
engaging  us* 

Jmitatlohj  fays  he3  ougbt  not  to  bñ 
ferviíe^  but  like  that  which  Hora  ce, 
Vírgil,  and  many  other  good  wrirers 
made  ufe  of,  who  preceded  tbem  5  tbat 
is,  by  followíng  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage  in  which  they  compofed,  and  tak- 
ingnaturefor  their  ñrft  modd. 
Imítation,  in  mufíc,  a  partkuiar  way  of 
compofition  whercin  eaeh  part  h  made 
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to  imítate  the  other,  either  throughonfe 
tire  whote  piece,  which  is  one  cf  the 
kinds  of  canon  ;  or  only  during  Tome 
meafures,  which  is  a  fimpíe  irnltatiorr. 
Sometimes  the  motion  ar  figure  of  the 
notes  is  only  imitatedj  and  rhat  often  by 
a  contrary  motion,  which  makes  what 
they  cali  a  retrograde  imitatiom 
Imiíatíon  differs  from  a  fugue,  fays  Mr. 
Bioffard,  in  regard  in  tbeformei  the  re- 
petítion  muft  be  a  fecond,  third,  íixsli, 
íeventb,  or  ninth,  either  above  or  below 
the  firít  voice  or  guide  ;  to  which  íí  may 
be  added,  tbat  ít  maybe  at  any  ímerval, 
and  difFers  properly  from  fugue,  in  tlrat 
in  iinitation  the  intervals  may  not  be  pre- 
cifely  tbe  fame  j  whereas  were  the  repe- 
tition  to  an  umfon,  founh,  fifdi,  cr  oc- 
ia ve,  bigber  or  lower,  and  tbe  ínter  vals 
exaílly  the  fame  in  tbe  comes  and  guido, 
¡t  wouíd  be  a  fugue, 

IMM  ACULATE,  fomething  withooí 
ítaín,  chíefíy  applied  to  tbe  conception 
of  tbe  bolyi  vil  giii.    See  Conception, 

IMMANENTj  in  logíc.  The  fchoolmen 
diiUnguiíh  two  ktnds  of  aéTions,  tbe one 
traníient,  which  pafs  from  the  agent  to 
the  patitnt,  tbe  other  immanent,  which 
conlmue  in  tbe  agent.    Sse  Act. 

I MM  ATE R I AL ,  fomething  devoid  of 
matrer,  cr  that  ís  puré  fptrit  :  thus 
God,  angels,  and  the  human  foul  are- 
immateria]  beings.  See  the  anieles  God, 
Angel,  and  Souu 

IIv]  MEDIATE,  w  bate  ver  is  ca  pable  of 
producing  an  etTe£l  without  the  interven- 
tíon  of  ex  te  mal  means  ¡  thus  we  fay,  an 
¡mmedíate  caufe,  in  oppobtion  to  a  me- 
díate or  temóte  one*     See  Cause» 

Immedíate  MODÉi    See  Mode. 

IMMEMQRí  AL,  ín  law,  an  epithet  given 
to  tbe  time  or  duration  of  any  thing, 
wbole  bagínning  we  know  nothingof* 
In  a  legal  fenfe,  a  thing  is  faid  to  be  of 
time  immernorial,  cr  lime  out  of  mind, 
that  was  befo  re  the  reign  of  kíng  Edw,  II. 

IMMENSITY,  an  untimited  exteníion,  ot 
which  no  fin  i  te  and  determínate  Ipace, 
repeated  ever  fo  ofteíf£  can  equal. 

IMMERETTAj  a  province  of  Aíiatic 
T u i  ky ,  fi tua led  bel w een  G eorg ia  and  ihe 
Euxine  fea, 

IMMERSION,  tbat  aa  by  which  any 
tbmg  ís  plunged  into  water,  or  other 
fluid,    See  tbe"  arríele  Fluid. 

.  It  is  ufed  in  chemíítry  far  a  fpecies  of  cal- 
cinaron, when  any  body  h  ímmeifed  in  a 
ñu  id  to  be  corro  ded ;  or  it  is  a  fpecies  of 
lotion,  as  when  a  fubfhnce  is  plunped 
inco  any  fluid  in  order  to  deprive  it  oí  a 
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bad  auality,  or  communicale  to  itagood 
one. 

Immersion^  in  añronomy,  íswhenaAar 
or  planee  is  fo  near  tbe  íun  with  regard 
to  our  obfervatíons,  that  we  canaotfíe 
it ;  being,  as  it  wero,  enveiopett  and  hid 
in  the  rays  of  tbat  ínmbiary*  It  a];0 
denotes  tbe  beginning  of  an  eclipfe  0f 
tbe  moon,  or  tbat  tnoment  wlien  the 
moon  be^ins  to  be  daikened,  and  éo 
.  ter  ínto  tbe  flradow  of  the  earth ;  nntl 
tbe  fame  term  is  a! Ib  ufed  with  regard  [o 
an  ecíipfc  of  tbe  fun,  when  tht¡  diík  of 
tbe  moon  begíns  to  cover  íí.  In  ^ 
fenfe  emerfion  ftands  oppofcd  to  inmier- 
íion,  and  fignifies  tbe  moineut  uherein 
the  moon  begina  to  come  out  of  thefha. 
dow  of  the  ea^tb,  or  tbe  fu  11  begina (q 
ílrew  the  parts  of  bis  diík  which  werebid 
heíore.  See  the  artícle  Eclipse. 
Immeríion  is  frequtnlly  app]tsd  t&  ^ 
fstel  lites  of  Júpiter,  and  eípccially  tafo 
fir  ft  fatellite  ¡  th  e  ob  i  e  r  v  a  ti  on  w!i  ereof  is 
of  fo  m u cb  ufe  for  difeovering  tlie  longí^ 
tnde.  The  immeríion  of  that  fatelliieE! 
the  moment  in  which  it  appears  to tn\t( 
w-itlüii  tbe  diík  oí' jnpitcr,  and  its  erntr- 
fion  the  moment  when  it  appears  to  íqim 
ont, 

Tbe  im  mcrlions  are  oh fer ved  from  ik 
time  of  the  conjun£tíon  of  jupTter witb 
tbe  fun,  to  tbe  time  of  bis  oppcfitiDr»  ¡ 
and  the  emeríions  froin  the  tune  of  hh 
oppofuion  to  bis  conjunéVion, 
The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  fe  obfer* 
vatíons  i?,  that  during  eleve u  :non\h  dí 
the  year,  they  may  be  m^dc  ar  leal)  iraj 
other  day ,  Tbe  peí  ftcíion  oí  ihistliícrf 
and  the  praxis  tbereonj  we  owe  toMí, 
Caílini. 

IMMORTAL,  ihat  wh'ich  wtll  laft-tp  J 
eternity  5  as  having  in  it  no  pnnctpFí 
of  alteratíon  or  ebrruption  :  thus  GoJ 
and  the  human  foul  are  i  inmortal  8k 
the  arricies  God  and  Soul. 
IMMUNITY,  a  prívilege  or  exemptisB 
from  fome  office,  d  my,  or  i  m  pofitíoti j  ij> 
an  exemption  íiom  tolJ?, 
I  nnuinity  is  more  pairicül avly  vv&J- 
ftood  of  tbe  liberiíes  granted  to  düH, 
and  communlti^. 
IMMUTABÍLITY,  one  of  tlie  M 
atributes,  íouuded  on  the  ahloliiUp^ 
tóion  oí  the  delty.  Ste  GOD. 
The  immutabilíty  of  God  is  t« 
phjfical  and  moral,  Tbe  firít  ce 
rhis,  tbat  the  divine  tficnce  ('o 
uor  poííibíy  can,  rtceive  av^y  abe 
and  thí  moral  imnnuabiliiy  is  ' 
on  the  pej  fection  of  bis  ¿atare, 
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(ie  always  wills  the  Ta  me  things,  or  fuch  . 
as  are  beft  on  the  whole. 
JMOLA.Í  a  city  of  Italy,  feventeen  miles 

eaftof  Bologna,  fubjeét  to  the  pope, 
IMP  AXED,  i  ti  heraldry ;  when  the  coats 
0f  a  man  and  bis  «Se  who  is  not  an 
'  heirefs  are  borne  in  the  fame  efeutcheon, 
thty  muft  be  marfhalled  in  palé  j  the 
hufband's  on  the  nghc  fíete,  and  the  wífe's 
on  the  left :  and  this  the  beralds  cali 
barón  and  f e  me,  t  wo  co  ats  i  m  pal  e  d . 
Jf  a  man  has  had  two  wives,  be  may 
i m palé  bis  coat  ín  the  míádle  berween 
theirsf  and  íf  be  has  liad  more  than  two, 
they  are  to  be  maríhalled  on  each  üde  of 
bis  ín  their  proper  order. 
IMPALPABLE,  tbat  who  fe  parts  are  fo 
extremdy  minute  that  ibey  cano  o  t  be 
diftinguífhed  by  the  fenfes,  partícula rl y 
by  tbat  of  feeling« 
IMPANA/TION,  a  term  ufed  by  divines, 
to  fignífy  ihe  opinión  of  the  lutherans 
v.-ith  regard  to  the  eucharift,  who  be* 
líeve  that  tbe  fpectes  of  bread  and  wine 
remaín  together  with  tbe  body  of  our 
Savíour  afterconfecratíon, 
IMPANELLíNG,  in  law,  fignifies  tbe 
wriring  down  or  enteriag  into  a  pareh- 
ment,  lift  or  fchedule,  the  ñames  of  a 
jury  uimmoned  by  the  íheriff  to  appcar 
for  fucb  public  fervices  as  junes  are  em- 
ployed  Id.     See  ibe  article  Paknf.Ij, 
IMPARLANCE,  in  law,  a  petition  in 
couit  for  a  day  to  confider  or  advífe  what 
anfwer  the  defendant  íhall  make  to  lite 
ptamtifPs  a  ilion  $  and  ís  the  con  ti  n  nance 
of  the  caufe  till  another  day,  or  a  longer 
time  given  by  the  eourt, 
An  imparlance  is  general   or  fpecial  ; 
general  is  when  it  is  entere d  ín  general 
térros»  without  any  fpecial  claufe  therein; 
fpecial  ¡3  where  the  defendant  debres  a 
further  day  to  anfwer.  And  this  laft  im- 
parlance  is  of  ufe  to  p]ead  fome  matters, 
^hich  can  not  be  pleaded  after  a  general 
imparlance. 

It  ís  faid  that  imparlance  was  formerly 
from  day  to  day,  but  no w  it  is  from  one 
term  to  another*  In  cafe  the  plaintiff 
amends  bis  declaration  after  tbe  fame  is 
dehvered  or  filed,  the  defendant  may  m 
conde  i m parí  to  the  next  term  after- 
wards,  tinlefs  the  piaintiíF  pays  cofts ; 
but  it  he  does,  and  they  are  accepted, 
the  defendant  may  not  ha  ve  an  impar- 
lance.  Likewife  the  not  deliveiing  a  de- 
clararon i  n  time,  is  fome  ti  mes  tbe  caufe 
of  imparlance ;  and  when  the  plaintiff 
declares,  yet  does  not  proceed  in  three 
térros  after,  ¡n  fuch  ¿afe  the  defendant 
Yol.  II, 


may  Impar!  fo  tbe  next  fucceedmg  term, 
But  the  te  are  di  veis  cafes  wberein  im- 
parlan ees  are  not  to  be  given,  as  where 
a  perfon  js  fued  by  an  attorney  or  any 
other  privileged  perfon  of  tbe  conrt  ísj 
an  aífize,  one  may  not  rmparl  except 
good  caufe  be  given,  ñor  íhall  tbe  re  be 
i  m  pa  ría  nce  'i  n  afti  on  of  fpe  ci  a  1  d  a  u  fu  m 
firegit,  &t. 

IMPAR  SONNEE,  or  parfon  imparfonee, 
ín  law.    iSee  the  artide  Parson. 

IMPASSIBLE,  that  which  ís  exempt  from 
fufferíng,  or  can  not  undergo  pain  or  aU 
teration. 

The  ftoics  place  the  foul  of  their  wife 
man  in  an  impaílíble,  or  imperturbable 
ftate*    See  tbe  article  Stoics. 

IMPASTATION,  the  mixtión  of  varióos 
material*  of  different  colours  and  coníift- 
encíes,  baked  or  bound  together  with 
fome  cernen t,  and  hardened  eítber  by  the 
a  ir  or  by  fu  e. 

Impastation,  In  mafonry,  a  term  ufed 
for  a  woi  k  made  of  ílue,  or  ftone,  beaten  * 
and  wrought  up  in  manner  of  a  pafte, 
Some  authors  are  of  opinión,  tbat  tbe 
obeliíks  and  the  huge  antique  columna 
ílill  remaining,  were  made  by  impafta- 
tion, 

IMPASTING,  orEMPASTiNG,  in  paint- 
ing.    See  the  arricie  EmpasTING. 

IMPATIENS,  TOtrcH-ME  - not j  ín  bo- 
tany?  a  genus  of  planes  otherwife  call- 
ad balfamina.    See  Balsamina. 
This  plant  is  faid  to  be  ib  itrong  a  díu- 
retic,  as  ro  bring  on  a  diabetes. 

IMPEACHMENT,  an  accufaíion  and 
profecntiou  for  tt cafan  and  othrr  crimes 
and  mífdemeanors»  Any  member  of  the 
lower  houfe  of  pai  liament  may  ¡mpeach 
any  one  belonging  either  to  that  body,  or 
to  tbe  bou  fe  of  lords,  The  method  of 
proeeedín^,  is  to  exhibir  arricies  on  tbe 
behalf  of  the  commons,  by  whom  mana- 
gers  are  appointed  to  make  good  their 
cha  rge »  T  h  efe  a  r  tici  es  a  re  ca  rr  irü  tn  the 
lords,  by  whom  every  perlón  impeadied 
by  the  commoRs  is  always  tríed  j  and  if 
they  ñnd  htm  guilty  no  pardon  under 
tbe  great  feal  can  he  pl^Eíded  to  fuch  an 
iinpKachmeiiL    t* Wil!.  IIL  cap.  ii, 

IMPEACHMENT  of  <ivqfie,  is  a  f>robibitíon 
or  refíí  aint  from  committíng  oí  waíie  up- 
en lands  or  tev^ menta.  This  term  jalfo 
ílgnifiesa  demand  of  jfatisfa filióla  t^r  fraile 
committed  by  a  tenant,  wh-¿  has  only  a 
particular  elta  te  in  tbe  land  gi  n^tjd3  as 
for  lífe  or  years.  Yet  a  perlón  thai  bolds 
lands  on  leafe  containingtbis  ¡  Uulc.  <y¡%m 
to  hoíd  without  impeachment  oí  waíte, 
IQ  N  has 
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has  tbereby  fucb  an  íntereft  in  the  lands, 
$0c*  Chat  he  may  commít  wafte  without 
besng  ímpeached  or  queftioned  for  itP 
J MPED I MEN T S ,  in  law,  are  fuch  hin- 
drances  as  put  a  ftop,  or  {tay,  to  a  perfon's 
íeeking  for  bis  right  by  due  fbuffé  of 
law, 

Perfonsunder  impediments  are  thofethat 
are  either  under  age,  or  under  tover,  tbat 
are  non  compos  mentís,  in  prifon,  beyond 
fea,  &c*  who  hy  our  fta  tutes  are  aüowed 
time  to  claím  and  proferirte  their  rightS 
after  fucb  iriipeÜjmeñts  are  removed,  ef- 
pecially  ín  cafe  of  fines  Jevied. 

JMPENETRABÍLITY,  in  philofpphy, 
that  property  of  body,  wbereby  it  cannot 
be  pierced  by  another ;  thus,  a  body, 
wbíeh  fo  filis  a  fpace  as  to  exelude  all 
©thers,  it  is  faid  to  be  impenetrable.  See 
the  anieles  Body,  Extensión,  &c. 

JMPERATÍVE,  one  of  the  moods  of  a 
vero,  uíed  whferi  we  would  command, 
entren  or  advífe ;  thus,  goy  read>  iake 
f¡ty7  be  ááwfitf,  are  imperan  ves  in  our 
Janguage  \  but  in  the  Jea'rned  lánguageS; 
this  mood  has  a  pee  aliar  terminaron  to 
diftingmfh  it  from  ochers,  as  i,  or  ito> 
gai  lege,  or  fegito,  rmi)  £f<?*  and  not 
only  fo,  but  the  terminaron  varíes,  ac- 
cording  as  yon  addrefs  one  or  more  per- 
Fon  s,  as  audi&tid  auditey  «xüeÍiw,  &*ut%v, 

IMPÉRATOR,  In  román  antiquíty,  a 
tille  of  hononr  conferred  on  víclorious 
generáis,  by  their  armíes,  and  afterwards 
con  firme  d  by  the  tenate. 

IMPERATORIA,  master-wort,  in 
botan  y,  a  ^enus  of  the  pentandria-digy- 
niaclafs  oí  píants,  the  general  enrolla  of 
which  is  nniform  i  the  fingí e  flowers  are 
compofed  each  oí*five  i  nfíexo*  coréate  and 
nearly  equal  petáis  j  the  hmt  h  naked, 
round,  compreiTedj  and  feparable  mío 
two  parts  j  the  feeds  are  two,  oval,  fur- 
rowed  witli  two  lines.on  one  fide,  and 
furronnded  with  a  broad  rnargín, 
The  root  of  this  pbnt  is  cordial  and  fu- 
dorífic,  and  is  an  ingreüient  in  many 
compoíitions. 

IMPERFECT,  fomethíngrtiat  is  def&ÍHve, 
or  tbat  wams  fome  of  the  propertíes  found 
in  otber  bfings  of  the  fame  kind  :  thus 
rnoíTes  are  cálled  imperfeft  plañís,  be- 
ca ufe  almoft  all  the  parts  of  fruélifieation 
are  wanüng  in  them;  and  for  the  like 
re  a  fon,  is  the  appelhtton  imperfe&given 
to  the  fungí  afcd='fuhrnariné  plants*  See 
the  arricies  Moss  and  Fungus. 

|mpe&fect  FLOW£RSj  thafe  othcrwjfc 
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See  the  artide  $¡th. 
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called  ílamineouSi 

MINEOUS, 

Imperfect  numbers,  fucluvliofeaiiq^ 
parts  taken  together,  do  either  exceed ¡ 
or  fall  ÍJiort  of  that  whole  numW  of 
wbich  they  are  patts  :  ihey  are  eiihf 
abundan t  or  déficit r.  See  the  articks 
Arundant  and  Deficjent, 
Imperfect  tense,  in  gr^mmar,  Meuft 
that  regárds  lome  píamente  tenít,  or  ^ 
notes  the  thing  to  be  at  that  time  p¿ 
fent,  and  not  quite  finiíhed  j  iijftfc 
bam,  I/was  *writing. 
IMPERIAL,  fóméibiP.g  beíonging  to  h 
emperor  or  e m pi r e ,  as  ¡íiip'eria!  cl m  i 
imperial  chamber,  imperial  cities,  ¡mpt. 
ríaí  diets  &c.  See  Crown,  ChaüBíí, 
City,  Díet,  &c. 
Imperial  is  alfo  a  cfty  and  port-town of 
the  province  of  Chili,  in  Sotirh  Atumu 
íituated  in  wtft  longitude  So0,  norih h. 
titüde  39o* 
IMPERSONAL  verb,  in  grammar,  i 
verbto  which  f h-p  riominatiye  éímtn* 
taín  perfon  cannot  be  prefixed ;  or,  u 
others  define  its  a  vero  deíbtuteofib 
two  ñrft  and  prima ry  perfons,  mu 
oportel,  Éf^  The  ímperfonal  mhií, 
the  aclive  voice  end  in  jf,  nnd  thoíe o\\W 
paífjve  iu  tur  j  they  are  conjúgateÍ  M 
the  third  perfon  ungular  of  aimofhllilt 
tenfes  and  moods  ;  they  wam  lítwjú 
racive,  inftead  of  which  we  ufe  the  pi- 
fe nt  of  the  fubjunclive  ¡  as  fanti) 
pugnitur\  ñor,  but  a  few  excepttcí,  i\t 
they  to  be  met  wíth  in  the  fuphe&,  p-j* 
tíciple%  or  ^erunds- 
IMPERVIOUS,  a  thing  not  to  be  psr- 
vaded,  ñor  pafler!  through,  tithfr  by 
fon  of  the  clofenefs  of  its  pote?,  or  \:t 
partieuJar  eonfiguration  of  its  parís; 
IMPETIGO,  in  medicine,  a  nr.me  V 
which  the  leprofy  of  the  Greeks  is  foÉíl 
times  called.  See  Lepr'osy. 
Imp etico  k,  al fba  fpecies  of  ¡¡eh,  aüd- 
ed  with  dry  fea  les  or  fem  f,  and  an  ü.uolj 
prnripinous  itehing,  See  Itch. 
IMPÉTKATÍON,  in  law,  tlie  otó, 
ing  any  thing  by  requerí  or  príiyer:  H 
in  our  oíd  Matutes,  it  is  taken  fonhep 
obtaining  of  vhtirch  benefiees  in  ttt 
realm,  from  [he  court  of  Rome,  M 
lie  in  the  d¡f5;ofltion  and  gift  of  t^kii^ 
and  other  lay-patrons  of  this  lantf. 
IMPETUS,  in  mechanics,  the  tari 
which  one  body  impels  or  ftr«« 
other.    See  the  anieles  Mo^íBNTüfj 

GUNNHRY, 


IJVlPINGj  ín  falconry,  the  infertlng^ 


feáther  in  the  wing  of  an  hawk¿  in  the 

place  of  one  that  is  broken* 
MFLANTATION,  tlie  fame  wíth  tranf- 

'plantaban.  See  TraNsplaAtatign. 
IfríFLEAD  figTíifies  to  fue  or  profecute  by 

due  cqüi  íe  of  J  aw,  .v 
IMPLEMENTS  is  ufedforall  thmgsne- 

¿ffa'ry  fot'  a  trade,  or  tbe  furnitore  of  an 

iioulhoStl ;  in  which  fenfe,  it  is  frequent- 

¡y  ufed  ¡n  wilis,  conveyancés  of  move- 

JMPLICITE,  fomethmg  tacitly  compnf- 
ed  oriinderftood  ¡  that  is,  contained  in  a 
diícourfe,  el  a  ufe,  or  piopofition,  not  in 
ex p reís  tenns*  but  only  by  ¡nduciion  and 
confequence. ' 

IMPLI CATION,  ín  hwj  is  where  fome- 
ihiíig  is  implied,  that  is  not  exprefled  by 
the  parties  themfclves  in  their  de eds¿  con- 
traes, and  agreements. 
In  ibis  cafe,  the  want  of  words  may  be 
fuppISed  by  implication*  Thtts,  where  a 
liuíbaud  by  Wfll  devifes  aü  the  goods  ín 
his  houfe,  to  hís  wtfe  ¡  and  after  her  de- 
cea  re,  bequeaths  his  hoüfe  and  thoíegobds 
to  his  íbn,  it  ís  implied,  in  hw,  that  the 
widow  is  ta  have  tbe  hóiife  ftfr  life  j  be- 
caufe  tbongh  the  fon  might  have  had  it, 
he  is  not  mentioned  by  will  to  have  any 
thing  till  after  ihe  deceafe  of  the  mo- 
fheri  But  ít  is  ótherwiffe;  where  a  per  fon 
devifes  part  oí  his  Jands  to  hís  wife  for 
lifcj  and  the  part  Ib  devifed,  witb  all  the 
reftofhis  lands  to  the  youngeft  fon,  and 
hishtirs,  after  the  wífVs  d^ceaíe  :  in  this 
cafe,  as  ihere  is  rio  expreís  devife  of  the 
reftof  the  1  ándito  the  wife,  íhe  can  not 
have  them  by  implícation  ;  for  íince  the 
ddeft  fon;  whd  is  he  ir  at  bw,  i?  not  ex- 
cluded,  he  íhaSl  have  them  during  hís  mo- 
Hiei's  lifc,  and  till  the  devife  tothe  young- 
eft  Ion  takes  effecl:, 

IMPO  RT  A  T  rO  N ,  i  n  c  2 1  n  m  e  rce  3 1  he  bríng- 
ing  merchandize  into  a  kin&dom  from 
for&ign  coüntries  j  in  contra  di  frinclion  to 
éxportJtion*  See  ExP0RTATI0N« 
Wt-  íhall  here  give  lome  of  the  principal 
lawsrelating  to  the  í  m porta t  ion  of  goods 
into  thjs  kingdom.  Goods  imponed. 
witHout  entry,  or  paysng  cuftoms,  are 
foiícited  |  and  the  lord-tfeafurer,  the  ba- 
rons  uf  the  excheqtierj  or  chiet  tnagilfrates 
df  the  place  where  the  ofcncé  was  com- 
wmd,  or  nexr  adjoiring  to  it;  rnay  gránt 
a  wanant  to  atiy  per  fon,  who,  wíLh  tbe 
alcance  of  a  confiable,  tmy  break  open 
tWs,  chefts,  &c.  im  i»kz  thence  any 
pi  oh  i  bited  or  unaecu ttotn e á  good  s  5  bu t 
ílií£  ¡s  to  be  done,  witbín  oríc  nioirrh  after 
¿lie  oííunce  vvas  commítted,    But  if  falfe 


infbrmátíon  ís  given,  the  perfon  wrong- 
folly  aecufed,  m  a  y  recove  r  cofts  and  da* 
mages,  Sté  the  article  Düf 
No  ílijp  or  veílel  ariívíng  from  béydnd 
fea  is  to  be  ahove  ihree  dáys  in  faiííng 
from  Gravefehd  to  the  ¡place  of  dífchargé 
on  the  river  Thames,  unlefs  hindered  by 
tontrary  wínds  oi*  other  impedimenU 
Arid  no  ftiíp  bouhd  for  the  port  of  Lon- 
don  is  to  touch  or  ftay  át  atiy  pláce  ad- 
joihlng  to  ány  fíiore,  between  Gravefend 
and  Gheíier^quay,  True  enti  ies  are  tá 
be  made  of  all  fucb  íhips  ladingj  upori 
oath  of  the  mafter  or  puríer  for  that  voy- 
age  i  alfo  where  íhe  took  in  her  ladiñg, 
where  íhe  was  built,  hd'\y  manned,  who 
were  thé  owners,  and  whb  the  mafter 
duríhg  the  vbyage.  In  all  but-portí; 
mips  are  t o  come  díreótly  to  the  place  bf 
íinjading>  ahd  make  trne  enfríes  as 
aforefaid,  lipón  penalty  of  the  forftiture 
of  100 h 

After  any  fhíp  i 5  fcleared,  ahd  thé  wateb- 
men  and  tideíhien  difeharged  from  theír 
attendance,  íf  these  be  found  on  board 
any  concealed  goods  that  Have 'not  paíd 
the  d'uiy  inwards,  the  maíier,  or  os  her 
perfon  taking  chai-ge  of  the  ¿11  p,  íliali 
forfelt  icoL 

Porte rs,  carmen,  watenrien,  &c.  afJift- 
írg  in  iandíng  iinaccttñomed  goods3 
íhall,  on  conviííion,  for  the  flríl:  orrVncc, 
be  committed  to  the  next  jail  tíJÍ  they 
find  fecurity  for  thcír  good  béhaviour  \ 
and  for  their  fecond  offtnce,  théy  are  to 
be  commltted  to  prifon  for  two  month?, 
withontbail  or  mainpríze,  or  till  thcy  dré 
difcharged  by  the  court  of  exchequer,  or 
each  of  them  pay  5  L  to  the  íhenrT  of  the 
qour.ty. 

No  merebant-denizen  íhall  cover  a  ftran- 
ger^s  goods,  but  ftiall,  by  hrmfelf  có: 
ageht,  fign  one  of  bis  bilis  of  every  en- 
ti  y,  witb  the  markf  number,  and  con- 
tents  of  every  parcel  of  goods,  without 
which  no  ehtry  íhall  pafs.  And  nochil- 
tiren  of  aliens  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
onc  year?,  íhall  have  entry  made  in  their 
ñame?,  ñor  be  aíhnitted  to  trade» 
Mcrchants ,  trs  di  ng  in  to  the  port  of  Lon  - 
don,  ílifill  have  free  Jíberty  td  'íade  and 
miladc  their  goods  at  any  of  the  lawful 
qnays  between  the  Xowér  and  X^ondon- 
b  rídge,  from  fun-Hfing  to  fun  ítítting, 
from  September  Jo,  to  March  10  \  and 
betsveen  ib:  o'clock  in  the  rhorning  and 
íix  in  tfie  evenipgj  from  March  10,  to 
September  to;  giving  nctice  thereof  to 
the  rcfpeclíve  officers,  appointed  toaüend 
the  lading  and  unlading  of  goods.  And 
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fuch  office  r§  as  fhall  re  fu  fe  to  be  prefentj 
íhall  forfeit  ¿1.  for  every  defaulL 
To  prevent  combínaiion  between  im- 
portéis, andfeizers  of  gcods  unlawfully 
imported  or  exported,  none  /hall  fcize 
them  but  the  officers  of  the  cnlioms,  or 
fuch  as  íhall  be  authorifed  fo  to  do  by  the 
lord  treafurer,  undcr  íreafhrer,  or  a  fpe- 
ctal  conimifTion  from  his  majefty,  under 
tlie  great  or  privy  fe  al. 
If  any  feizer  of  prohibí ted  or  unaccoftom- 
ed  goods  does  not  make  due  profecution 
ihérecf,  it  is  lawful  for  the  cuftom-houfe 
offi  cera,  or  others  deputed  the  reto,  to 
make  feizure  of  fuch  goods,  and  they 
JliaLl  be*  in  law,  adjudged  the  firift  true 
ínformers  and  feisers,  and  ha  ve  the  bene- 
fit  thereof,  notwithftanding  any  ¡aw  and 
itatute  to  the  contrary. 
All  foreign  goods  perm-itted  tobelanded 
by  bilis  at  íight,  bilis  at  view  or  Aiffi  ancc, 
íhall  be  laruled  at  the  mofl  convenienc 
cruays  and  wharfs,  as  the  ofHcers  ofthe 
cu  (tonas  íhall  ílirecl  ;  and  íhere*  or  at 
the  king's  ftorehoufe  of  the  jefpeftive 
portSj  fliall  be  mea  fu  red,  weigbed,  mi  fil- 
fa ere  d,  ££>V.  by  the  officers  appointed,  v/ho 
íhall  perftcl  the  entry,  and  fubfcribe  th<-ir 
narnes  to  it,  and  the  next  day  rnake  theír 
report  to  the  cuftomer,  col  lee!  or^  or 
cojo ptrol ler  5  or  in  default  thercof,  íhall 
forfeit  xooU 

Any  merchant  who  íhall  iinport  goods, 
fliall  have  Hberty  to  break  bulk  in  any 
lawful  port  or  quay,  the  mafter  or  purü 
er  firlr  making  oatb  of  the  true  contenta 
of  the  fliÍpTs  hding*  No  cugliíh  merchant 
íhall  put  on  íhore  in  Scotland  or  Irehmd> 
any  merchandize  of  the  giowth  or  pro- 
doce of  any  of  his  majdty's  plántatíons, 
unlefs  theiamehave  been  ikít  landed  in 
EngSandj  Wales,  or  Berwick,  and  paid 
the  dutíes  wíth  whích  they  are  ehaige- 
abie,  under  tbe  penalty  of  foríehing  the 
fhip  and  goods,  ihrec  fourths  to  the  king, 
and  one  i'ourth  to  tbe  ínformer,  orbe 
that  íhall  fue  for  the  lame  :  but  if  a 
fhip  be  diíabled,  or  drken  imo  auy  port 
of  í  reí  and,  and  a  na  ble  to  proceed  en 
he r  voy  age,  bcr  goods  may  be  put  on 
íhorc,  under  tbe  hands  of  the  principal 
oflkers  of  the  cuítoms  the  t  e  reíidíng3 
ti)  I  the  goods  can  be  put  on  board  Jome 
üther  veíTel,  to  be  tianfported  to  fonie 
p^rt  of  England  or  Wales* 
Natíves  of  England  or  IreJand  may  ¡m- 
port  hito  Englandj  dtreclly  from  Iré- 
íand,  any  hernp,  fiax,  tlnead,  yam,  and 
linen,  ofthe  growth  and  manufacture  of 
liclandj  cuílom-free  3  the  chíef  officEr  fo 
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impoi -t,ísg  bringíng  a  certiñcaíe  fj^  ^e 
cbief  office  in  I velan d,  exprefíin^  tbcpBl. 
tícylars  of  the  goods,  with  the  ñames  and 
places  of  a  bode  of  the  exporten  thence 
and  of  fuch  as  ha  ve  fworn  that  die  fa¡¿ 
goods  are,  bona  fide,  of  the  gruwthsnd 
manufacture  of  that  kingoorn*  and  wlm 
they  are  coñfigned  to  in  England  $  and 
the  ch¡í?f  office rs  íhall  make  oath,  that 
the  íhid  goods  are  the  fame  that  .are  oa 
board,  by  virtue  of  that  certifícate* 
rMPOSITION  of  bands,,  a  religión  ^ 
mony.  in  whícb  a  biíhop  laya  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  a  peiTon3  in  orch nailon, 
confirma t ion,  or  in  uttering  a  bltflhr^ 
This  prañícé  is  alfo  generaUy  oblüivfd 
by  (he  d  ¡fien  te  ra  at  the  ordinal  toji  of  itieír 
mintfters,  when  all  the  minlfteis  preítnt 
place  ib eir  bands  upou  the  head  of  hím 
whom  they  are  ordaining>  wln'le  one  of 
the  body  prays  for  a  bkíhng  011  himand 
hh  future  labonrs. 

Impofmon  of  hands  was  a  jewiíh  ceremo- 
ny,  iniroduced  not  by  any  divine  auik. 
rity,  but  by  cuftom  ;  ít  beíng  the  pía?, 
tice  of  thofe  people,  wfaever  they  ^ 
ed  for  any  perfon,  to  lay  their  hands  cu 
his  head*  Gur  Saviour  obferved  the  fen¡¡ 
ceremony  both  when  he  conferid  Jiii 
bleñing  on  the  chíldien,  and  when  b 
cu  red  the  fick  :  tbe  apoftles  alfo  la  id  haníi 
on  thofe,  upon  whom  they  eonferrtd  [k 
Holy  Ghoft,  In  the  antíent  chuten,  in» 
pofirion  of  bands  was  even  praétiftd  in 
marriage,  which  cuftom  is  Mi  obferríd 

-  by  the  Abyíhnians. 
However,  the  ufe  of  this  term,  which  ic 
its  original  íignífication  was  genera],  íí 
now  reítrained,  by  cuftom,  to  the  Saying 
on  of  hands  pi  aílifed  in  ordination. 

IMPOSSIELE^  that  which  cannot  bed&st 
or  eíFeíied. 

A  p  ropo  fu  ion  is  ftid  to  be  impofliblt, 
when  it  contains  two  ideas,  which  nw- 
tually  delrroy  each  other,  and  whidi  m 
neither  be  conceived  ñor  united  tegeik 
in  fhemíndi  thus,  ít  is  ímpofílble,  M 
a  chele  íhonid  be  a  fquare,  becaufe  ai 
concei  ve  c  learly  that  fquarenefs  and 
'  nefs  deftroy  each  other  by  the  contracitiy 
of  til e ¡r  figure, 

ItnpoíTibilities  are  of  thrée  kind?j  m 
metaphyfica!,  pliyfical,  and  moral-  A 
thing  is  metaphyikalíy  impofíible,  whw 
ít  cannot  be  done  even  by  divine  po^ífs 
as  that  a  fquare  íliould  he  round,  Sf. 
thofe  ideas  j  as  was  airead  y  obftrved/^ 
fíroy  each  other,  imply  a  contraclfc 
and  are,  ifriftly  fpeakinp,  notbingasEÜr 
in  regaid  that  what  ís  afíinned,  ii  at| 
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fame  time  denied :  thls  impofnbility  is 
ctherwife  termed  abfolutely  imponible. 
A  ümg  k  fí  ¡d  to  be  phyílcally  imponible, 
that  c'^not  be  done  by  any  natural 
noweis,  as  the  refurreclion  of  the  dead ; 
ílns  ís  otherwife  termed  impüjfibiie  crea- 
tura,  o*  impofíible  with  regard  ta  rthe 
creatiue. 

A  thing  is  moraH  y  imponible,  when>  of 
its  cwn  naíuj-e,  it  is  pofTmle  5  but  *yet 
js  attendeci  with  fuch  difficulties,  as  that, 
a II  things  confidercd,  it  appears  impof- 
jibíe ;  mus,  it  is  roorally  imponible  that , 
all  men  íhouid  be  virtuous,  or  that  a  man 
fhould  throw  the  fame  number  with  three 
dice  an  hundred  times  fucceííively. 
But  with  greater  propriety  athing  is  faíd 
to  be  moral! y  imponible,  wben  it  is  re- 
pugnant  to  good  fe  rife  and  deceney,  or 
contrary  to  the  Jaws  of  n ature  :  thus  the 
lawyers  fay,  omne  iurpe  efi  impoffibUe: 
Ehefe  cond ilion s  are  imponible,  thcrefare, 
wbích.fenfe  and  decorum  do  not  aílow 
ío  be  per  forme  d,  tnough  in  íhemfHves 
very  pofííble  to  thofe  who  have.no  regard 
togood.íenfe,  &€m 

IMPOST,  in  law,  fignífies  in  .general  a 
tribute  or  cu ftom,  but  is  more  partícular- 
ly  appííed  to.fi  gnify  that  tax  whích  the 
crown  recei ves  for  me rch a nd izes  ímpo rt- 
:ed  into  any  port  or  haven-  See  Duty» 
So  me,  notwithftanding,  diftmguííh  ípi- 
pofís  from. cuitóme,  wbich  kft  are  rather 
the  profits  arifing  to  the  kingfrom  goods 
ex p orted t    See  the  ar ticle  Cv  ST OM  5 . 

Impqsts,  in  architeclure,  the  capital*  oF 
píllars,  or  pilafters,  whích  íupport  arenes* 
An  impoát  fometimes  caíled  cbaptrel, 
is  a  fort  of  a  plinthj  or  líítle  cornicbe, 
which  crown  5  a  pier,  and  fupports  the 
firft  ílane  w henee  an  arch  or  vanJt  com- 
mences.  The  impofts  are  conforma  ble 
to  theír  proper  orders-  Tile  tufcap  has 
only  a  píinth  j  the  doric  has  two  faces 
crown ed  $  the  íonic,  a  iarmier,  or  crown 
over  the  two  faces,  and  ¡ts  mouldings 
may  b  e  ca  r  ved  3  the  cori  nth  ía  n  a  nd  cora  - 
pofite  have  a  lavmier,  frieae,  and  cther 
mouldings,  See  the  anieles  Tus  can, 
Doric,  &c* 

The  projeétures  of  the  impofts  muft  not 
íxceed  the  naked  of  the  piiaíler :  fome- 
tímes the  enrablature  of  the  order  ferves 
for  iht  impoft  of  the  arch,  and  this  has 
a  ver  y  grand  and  ílateíy  appearance, 
The  impoft  Ís  a  thing  very  efTential  to  the 
compofition  of  the  ordonnance^,  info- 
much  that  without  it,  m  the  place  where 
the  curve  line  of  the  arch  meets  with  the 


perpendicular  line  of  the  pillar,  tbere  al- 
ways  íeems  a  kínd  of  elbow» 

IMPOSTHUME,  in  fnrgery,  the 
fame  wí  ih  abfcefs .    S  e  e  A  B  s  c  5:  &  s , 

IMPOTENCE,  or  Impotency,  ío gene- 
ral, denotes  wam  of  ítrength,  power,  or 
meaos  to  perform  any  thing. 
Divines  and  phiJgfcipíiers  díftinguiíli  two 
forts  of  ímpoteney,  natura]  and  moral ; 
the  firfl  ís  a  want  of  fome  phyfical  prin- 
ciple,  neceííary  to  an  aclioo  j  or  where  a 
being  is  abfolutely  defeclive,  or  not  free 
and  at  liberty  to  aít :  the  fecond  only  ¡m- 
ports  a  great  diffieülty,  as  a  ftrong  hmbit 
to  the  conrrary,  a  víotent  paífion(  or  |he 
like. 

Im  po  ten  cy  Is  3  m  ore  partí  cul  arl  y }  u  fe  d  for 
a  natural  i nabil Í ty  to  co í ti on ,  Imp o tence 
with  re  (pe  ¿i  to  men,  is  the  fame  as  fteriü- 
ty  in  women  j  that  js,  an  inability  of  pro- 
paga ti  ng  the  fpecies,  Tbere  are  manjr 
cauíes  of  impotencej  as  a  natural  defecó 
in  the  organs  of  generation,  which  fel- 
dom  admits  of  a  cure  :  accidents,  dí- 
feafes;  and  in  fuch  cafes  the  irnpotence 
may,  or  may  not  be  remedíed,  according 
as  tbe  fe  are  curable  or  otherwife.,  Bnt 
there  Ís  reafon  to  believe  that  the  moft  fie- 
quent  cauíjes  of  irnpotence  are  prepofter- 
ous  methods  of  ventry,  and  too  often  re- 
peated  venérea!  jnjurieSp    See  the  artície 

GONORRHOEA, 

Dr,  james  tlunks  that  a  fudden  impotence 
happening  to  a  man  .  not  acc.uftomed  to 
any  diíbrders  of  that  kínd,  and  not  ac- 
countable  for  from  any  pre ceding  acci- 
dents, is  afore-mnner  of  fome  great  díT- 
order;  and  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  provoca- 
tives  are  very  dangcrouis,  becaufe  it  Ís 
pofííble  they  may  i  n  ere  ale  the  difbrder 
which  can  fes  the  impotftfce,  and  mitke  it 
fatal*  Hippocrates  ^advifes  rá  man  wha 
has  a  mind  to  get  ch Üdren,  not  to  gefc 
drunkj  ñor  drink  whíte-wíne,  but  that 
whích  ís  fírong  and  un  mi  sed,  ñor  to  uíe 
the  warm  bath. 

Another  principal  caufe  of  irnpotence  is 
the  vicíous  habit  of  driokmg  fpirits,  that 
is,  drams  and  the  líke. 

IMPRACTICABLE  case,  in  algebra^ 
that  otherwife  called  irreducible,  See 
the  article  Irreducible  case. 

IMPRECATE  ON,  a  curfe,  or  wííh  that 
evii  may  befal  any  one,  See  the  artick 
Execíiation, 

IMPREGNATION,  che  getting  a  woman 
witb-child,    See  PREGNANCr* 
Tbe  term  impregna  ti  on  is  alfo  nfed, 
in  pharmacy,  for  communicating  the 

virtuet 
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Vtrtues  ofone  medicine  to  another,  whe- 
ther  by  mixture,  cocí  ion,  digeftíon,  &c. 
IMFRESSION  is  applied  to  the  fpecies  of 
objeéts,  which  are  íuppofed  to  malte  fome 
mark  or  imprtfílon  on  the  Ten  fes,  the 
minó,  and  the  memory* 
The  peripatética  aííert,  that  bodies  emit 
fpecies  reíemhling  tkem,  which  are  con- 
veyed  to  the  common  fenforinm,  and 
the  re  are  rende  red  inteligible  by  the  ac- 
tive ímelle£t  j  and  when  thus  fpiritualiz- 
ed,  are  callad  expreílíons,  or  expreís 
fpecies,  as  beíng  exprefled  from  theothers, 
ImprEssion  alfo  denotes  the  edition  of  a 
book,  regarding  the  mecha  nica]  part  ob- 
ly  5  whereas  edition,  befides  this,  takes 
in  the  care  of  tbe  editor,  who  cor  recaed 
or  augmented  the  copy,  adding  notes, 
to  render  the  work  more  ufefuL  See 
the article  Editor, 
1MPREST,  Auditor s  of.   See  Auditor, 
Imprest-money,  the  money  paíd  at  the 

enlifting  of  foldiers* 
IMPRISONMENT,  the  fíate  of  a  perfon 
reftrained  of  his  liberty,  and  decained  un- 
der  the  cuftody  of  ano  ther. 
No  per  fon  is  to  be  imprifoned  but  as  the 
law  direcls,  eíthcr  by  the  command  or 
order  of  a  court  o f  record,  or  by  lawftd 
wanant  \  or  the  king's  procefs,  on  which 
one  may  be  lawfully  detained»  And  at 
common  law,  a  perfon  could  not  be  im- 
prifoned imlefs  he  were  guilty  oí  íbme 
forcé  and  violen  ce,  for  which  hís  body 
was  fubje&  to  imprífonment,  as  oneJ  of 
the  higheíl  executions.  Where  the  law 
gives  power  to  tmprifon,  in  fuch  cafe  it 
is  jutt  i  fiable,  provided  he  that  da  es  it  in 
purfuance  of  a  ftatute,  exaclly  puríbes  the 
fia  tu  te  in  the  manner  of  doíng  it,  for 
otherwife  it  will  be  deemed  falfe  impri- 
fonment,  and  of  confequence  it  is  unjuf- 
íifiable,  Every  warrant  of  commitment 
for  imprifoning  a  perlón,  ought  to  run, 
,c  TüKdelivered  by  due  courfe  of  law," 
and  noE  ÍC  Until  farther  order  f*  which 
has  been  held  ill,  and  thus  it  alfo  is, 
where  one  ís  imprifoned  on  a  warrantriot 
mentioning  any  caufe  for  which  he  is 
committed, 

A  perfon  being  fent  to  prifon  by  a  war- 
ranc  from  a  fecretary  of  ílate,  without  af- 
íigning  any  caufe,  Éfr.  it  was  adjudged, 
that  he  ought  to  be  diícharged  for  ihat 
rea  fon,  Perfons  may  alfo,  by  bail  or  ha- 
beas  corpus,  be  difeh  arged  from  the  ir  im- 
prifanment  in  any  cafe  bailable,  See  the 
anides  Habeas  Corpus,  Bail,  Fíu- 
ibón,  and  FiusONEfu 
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IMPROPER  fractions,  in  atithrntt[e 

See  the  arricie  Fraction. 
IMPROFRIATIQN,  a  parfonage  or  ec, 
clefiaítical  iivíng,  the  profits  of  which 
are  ín  the  hands  of  a  Jayman  $  ín  which 
fenfe,  it  ftands  diftinguiflied  from  apjiro. 
priation,  which  is  where  the  profuscl 
a  bendice  are  in  the  hands  of  a  bííhop 
college,  Éfr.  theugh  thefe  terms  arfe  now 
of  ten  u  fe  d  prorh  ifcuouíly,    See  trie  artide 
Appropriation; 
IMPULSE,  or  Impulsive  forcé,  in 
mechan  ics,  the  fame  wíth  ímpetus*  Sft 
the  article  Impetus, 
IMPURITY,  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  iíany 
iegal  defilement.    Of  thefe  there  w¿r< 
fe  ve  ral  forts  ;  fo  m  e  w  ere  v  ol  u  n  ta  ry ,  a  i  iíi( 
touching;  a  dead  body,  or  any  animal  ehar 
died  of  íifelf,  or  any  crea  tu  re  that  m 
eñeemed  unclean  3  or  the  touchmgthbgs 
bol  y,  by  one  who  was  not  clean,  orúaí 
not  a  prieft  jnhe  touching  one  who  luda 
1  eprofy ,  o  n  e.  w  h  o  ha  d  a  go  n  orrli  üxt  cf 
who  was  polio  ted  by  a  dead  carca  fe  ¡  &tt 
Soma  times  (befe  ¡mpurities  were  Imok^ 
tary,  as  when   any  one  inadverteriüy 
touched  bones,  or  a  fepulchre,  or  any 
thing  poJluted  i  orfellínto  fuch  difeafa 
as  políute,  as  the  leprofy,  &c* 
The  beds,  cloaths,  and  moveables  vjVú 
had  touched  any  thing  unclean,  con. 
tracled  alfo  a  kind  of  impurity,  zü 
in  íbme  cafes  communicated  it  to  ote, 
Thefe  legal  pollutions  were  generallj 
removed  by  bathing,  and  láfled  no  longn 
íhan  the  eveníng,    Tbe  perfon  polluied 
plunged  over  head  in  the  water,  and  el- 
ther  had  hís  cloaths  on  when  he  did  h¡ 
or  waíhed  himfelf  and  his  cloaths  frpa- 
rateiy,   O  ther  pollutions  coniinned  Tevíu 
daySj  as  that  which  was  con  tracled 
tonchíng  a  dead  body.    That  oí  womeji 
in  their  monfhly  courfes  lafted  ti!l  this 
was  over  wiih  them*    Oíber  impuritl» 
laíled  forty  or  fifty  days,  as  that  of  wo- 
meo  who  were  1  arel  y  deliveved,  who  were 
unclesn  forty  days  aiter  the  bírth  of'a  boj1, 
and  fifí  y  after  the  birth  of  a  gírl»  Others 
again  lafted  ti  11  the  perfon  was  cuved» 
Man  y  of  thefe  pollutions  were  expiated 
by  facrifices  j  and  others  by  a  ceitain 
water  or  lye,  made  wiih  íhe  allies  of  i 
red  heifer,  faerficed  on  the  great  daycf 
expiation.    When  the  lepe:  was  cu  red, 
he  went  to  the  tempíe,  aud  ofíVred  a  ia- 
crifíce  of  two  bii  díi,  one  of  which  was 
killedr  and  (he  other  fet  at  Uberiy.  Ht 
who  had  touched  a  dead  body,  or  had 
been  prefent  at  a  funeral>  was  to  be  \w 
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¿fied  with  the  water  of  expiation»  and 
this  u  pon  pain  of  death*  The  woman 
¿ht>  had  been  deüvered,  offered  a  turtle 
and  a  lamb  for  her  expiation  j  or  if  írje 
was  paor,  two  turtles  or  two  young  pi- 

Theíe  impurities,  which  the  la w  of  Mofes 
has  expreíTed  with  the  greateft  accuracy 
and  care,  were  oníy  figures  of  other  more 
important  impurities,  fuch  as  the íins  and 
íniqulties  committed  again.ft  Gad,  or 
fauks  committed  againft  our  neighbour, 
The  faínts  and  prophets  of  the  Oíd  Tef- 
rament  were  fenbble  of  this  5  and  our  Sa- 
viour,  ín  the  gofpef,  has  ftrongly  i  n  cu  Ir 
tated,  íhat  they  are  not  outward  and 
ccrporeal  pollutíons  which  tender  us  uh- 
acceptable  to  God,  but  fucb  inward  pol- 
lutions  as  infecí  the  foul,  apd  are  viola- 
arion*  of  juftice,  truth,  and  eharity, 
IMPUTA  r ION,  in  general,  the  tharg- 
ífig  íomethíng  to  the  account  of.  one, 
which  beionged  to  an  other ;  thus,  the 
aífrrmrs  of  original  fin  maintain>  that 
AdanTs  fin  is  imputcd  to  all  his  ppfteri* 
ty.  See  the  artidc  Original  sin. 
In  the  famc  ferie,  the  righleoufnefs  and 
m?iits  of  Chriít  are  irnpuied  to  true  be- 
lievers. 

¡N&CCESSIELE,  fomerhing  that  cannot 
be  rom?  at,  or  appieached,  by  rea  fon  of 
interven  i  ng  obftacles,  as  a  river,  rock, 
&c.  It  is  cbíeflv  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
hetgbrs  and  diftances.  See  the  anieles 
Hétght  and  Distance. 

INACTIVTTY  vf  matter*  See  ínertia, 

JNADEQUATE  iüea.    See  Idea. 

INALIENABLE,  that  which  cannot  he 
Jegally  alienated  or  made  over  to  another  : 
uW  the  doniinions  of  the  king,  the  re- 
lenues  ofthe  chureh,  the  eftates  of  a  mí- 
por»  &cm  are  inalienable,  qtherwife  than 
wíth  a  re  fe  r  ve  of  the  right  of  redemption. 

INAMBLUCIJE»  in  natural  hiftory,  a  ge- 
nus  or  íelenitpe,  of  a  coiumnar,  abrupr, 
andfeemingly  fibrofe  texture.  See'the  ar- 
ticle  Sel  emití. 

There  are  only  two  Itnowo  fpecies  of  this 

gemís,  the  ínamblucía,  with  ver  y 

fine  f.Liinents,  and  that  with  whrtiíh  and 

black  ftlaments. 
|  IMAMELLING,  or  Ejcamelling.  See 

the  article  Enamelling. 
INANIMATE,  a  body  that  bas  either  lofl; 

its  foul,  or  thatis  not  of  a  nahire  cap- 

able  of  havíng  any/ 
!  ÍNANITIOIJÍ»  amongphyíícians,  denotes 

theítste  of  the  ftomach  wben  empty;  in 

oppofition  to  repletíon. 
^A^CÍUNGj  in  gaidening5  is  a  metbod 


of  graftíng,  commoníy  ealJed  graftlng 
by  approach,  and  is,  ufed  when  the  ñock 
i n tended  to  graft  on,  and  the  tree  from 
which  the  graft  ís  to  be  taken,  fland  fo 
neafj  or  can  be  brought  fo  near,  that  they 
may,be  joined  together,  The  method  of 
performing  itt  is  as  fbllows:  take  the 
brancb  ytni  would  inprch,  and  having 
fítted  it  to  that  part  of  the  ftock  where 
yon  intend  tojoin  it,  pare  away  the  nnd 
pnd  wood  on  one  ííde,  ^bout  three  inches 
in  lengtlu  After  the  fame  manner  cut 
the  ftoík  or  braoch  in  the  place  where  the 
/  graft  Is  to  be  urnted,  fQ  that  the  rind  of 
botb  may  join  equally  together;  then  cut 
a  little  tongue  upwards  in  the  grafta  and 
make  a  notch  lüjt\^t  ftocfc  to  admit  it 5 
fo  that  when  they  í\te  joined,  tbe  tonguc 
wisl  prevent  their  fífppingj  and  the  graft 
vvill  ipore  el  o  leí  y  unite  with  the  ítock- 
Háving  thus  placed  them  exaclly  toge- 
ther, tie  them  with  fome  bafss  or  other 
foft  íying  5  then  cover  tbe  place  with 
grafting  clay?  to  preven  t  the  air  from  en- 
tei  íng  to  dry  tbe  wound,  or  the  wetfrom 
gettinginto  rot  the  ñock;  yon  íhouid 
alio  fix  a  ftake  in  the  ground,  to  which 
that  part  oF  íhe  ftock,  together  with  the 
graftj  ihoüld  be  faftened,  to  prevé nt  the 
wind  from  breaking  them  aliinder, 
whsch  is  often  the  cafe3  when  this  pre- 
caution  is  not  obterved.  In  this  manner 
they  are  to  remain  about  four  months^  ta 
which  time  they  wíll  be  fuñiciently  onit-' 
edj  and  the  graft  may  then  be  cut  frora 
the  m other  tree,  obferving  to  ílope  it  off 
clofe  to  the  ííock  \  and  if  at  this  time 
ycu  cover  the  joined  parts  with  freflt 
graCting-clay,  it  wíll  be  of  great  fervice 
to  íhe  graft. 

This  opera tíon  h  aíways  performed  ¡a 
April  orMay,  aiut  is  commoníy  pra6\if- 
ed  upon  myrtles,  jafrojnes,  walnnts, 
firí,  pines,  and  fevtr^I  other  trees  that 
will  not  fucceed  by  common  graíting,  or 
buddin^. 

IN  AUGUR  ATION,  tbe  coronation  of  ati 
emperaror  king,  or  tbe  conlécraticn  ofa 
pí  ela  te  1  fo  cailed  from  the  ceremonies 
ufed  by  the  Romans,  when  they  were  re* 
ceived  into  the  coílege  oí  augurs.  See 
Coronation,  Consecration, 

INCA,  or  Ynca,  a  ñame  gtven  by  tlie 
natives'cf  Peni  to  theii*  kings,  and  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  Pedro  de  Ciega,  in 
hi&  Cbronicle  oF  Perú,  gives  the  origin 
of  the  incas,  and  íays,  that  tmit  country 
was,  for  a  long  timé,  the  thearre  of  all 
manner  of  cvitnes,  of  war,  diflention, 
mú  the  moft  dreadíul  dii'ordsis,  lili  at 
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laft  two  brothers  ap  pea  red,  one  oí  whom 
was  called  Mango  capa  5  of  this  perfon, 
the  Peruviaos  relate  matiy  wonderfiil  fio- 
riti.  He  baile  the  eity  of  Cu  feo,  made 
lawSj  eftabliíhed  order  and  harmony  by 
Iris  wife  regulativos,  and  he  and  his  def- 
cendants  took  the  ñame  of  inca,  which 
ítgnifies  king  or  great  lord»  Tbefe  incas 
becatfte  fo  powerfüIa  that  they  rendered 
the  rtt  fe  Ivés  m  altéis  of  all  the  country  from 
Pafto  ttí  Chílí,  and  from  the  river  Maule 
on  the  fouthj  to  the  river  Aügafmago, 
on  the  north  ;  the  fe  two  rivers  formíng 
the  bounds  of  their  empíre,  whích  extend- 
ed above  thirteen  hundred  leagues  in 
length,    This  they  enjoyed  till  the  divi- 
fions  between  inca  G «afear  and  Ataba- 
lipa,  which  the  Spaniards  laying  huid  of, 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  conntry, 
and  deftroyed  the  eraplre  of  the  incas.  , 
IKCAMERATION,  a  term  ufed  in  the 
chancery      Rome,  for  the  unicíng  of 
laods,  revenues,  or  other  rights,  to  the 
pope's  domain.  - 
INC  ANTA TION,  denotes  eertain  cere- 
monies,  accompanied  with  a  formula  of  " 
woickj  and  fbppofed  to  be  ca pable  of 
Taifjng  devilsj  Ipirits,  See  the  ar- 

tidetf,  Charm,  CfVRMErf,  &c~ 
INC APACITY,  in  the  canon-law,  ¡s  of 
two  kinds :  1,  The  want  of  a  difpenfa- 
tíon  for  age  ¡n  a  minor,  or  legítjmation 
in  a  cafando  and  the  like:  thís  renders 
the  provifion  of  a  benefice  void  in  its  ori- 
ginal, a,  Crhnes  and  heinous  orlen  ees, 
wbich  annul  provifions  at  fir'ft  val  id. 
INCARNATION,  in  tbeology,  the  a& 
wbereby  the  fecond  perfon  of  the  holy 
Trinity  aílumed  the  human  nature,  vi** 
a  true  body  and  reafonable  foul,  in  order 
to  áecompíifh  the  redemption  of  fallen 
mankind* 

This  fundamental  doctrine  of  chrtftianity 
ís  very  exprelly  taught  in  fcrrpture  :  thus, 
in  Gal*  iv,  4.  tt  is  faid,  <f  God  fent  forth 
**  bis  fon,  made  of  a  woman  •**  and 
*  Jahn  iv.  14.  £f  And  we  have  feen  and 
**  teftífy,  íhat  the  Father  fent  the  Son 
*c  to  be  the  favionr  of  ihe  world*" 
The  genera  EÍon  of  Chríft  was  miraeulous, 
as  being  eonceived  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghaít,  and  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ■  frdm  the  time  of  whtcli  blefied 
nativity,  the  ch  ríítian  sera  commences- 
See  the  arricie  Epocka* 
IN"CARNATIVES3  in  furgery,  medicines 
wkích  afíift  nature  in  filhrrg  up  wounds 
or  ulcers  with'flefh  ;  or  rather  remove  the 
obflru&ions  thereto,  See  Vulnerar  Y, 
Intemal  incarnauves  are^aítmeíits  Which 
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fupply  a  balfamic  chyle,  and  confequt^V 
genérate  fíefh.  and  produce  a  ful]  ¡: 
plump  habih 

INCARNATIVE,  Oí"  ÜNITING  BANDAGE 

is  a  bandaje  of  the  head,  fo  catled  fr0¡]¡ 
íts.being  ufed  to  unite  ibe  lipsof  a  w^nd, 
It  is  about  two  I nenes  broad,  having  3 
longitudinal  ílít  in  ñs  middle,  about  the 
length  of  three  or  four  fingers  brendlli 
See  píate  XXV.  fig.  3.  n*  6. 
The  chíef  ufe  of  this  banda  ge  is  to  retaíq 
the  lips  of  a  reéiilinear  wound  clafe  to. 
gether,  whether  in  the  heaf!,  éf¿Jj¡^ 
or  other  parts  of  the  body,  For  the  rw- 
thod  of  applying  it,  roll  up  cachend^nd 
afler  the  wóund  has  been  dreíTed  wjib 
proper  balfams,  and  a  plaífer  and  twn 
narrow  com preñes  laid  on  each  fide^  ik 
ílit  of  the  bandagé  is  to  be  fixed  near 
the  wound,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  w 
of  íts  ends  being  carried  round  th&bead, 
and  the  roller  beíng  paíled  tlirough  \k 
ílit,  both  of  the  rollers  are  drawn  tlg^ 
fo  as  to  brmg  the  lips  of  the  wound  doít 
togetber.  The  two  rollers  in  eacli  hand 
teing  then  exchanged,  and  crofTed üpon 
the  forehead,  and  the  líke  being  done 
iunder  the  chin,  as  long  as  the  bandigi 
will  permit,  each  end  of  it  is  to  be  faitea- 
ed  by  pins  or  futm  e,  This  bandageij 
not  to  be  taken  ofF  till  the  lips  ofilie 
wound  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  tintad  i 
unlefs  any  urgent  íymptoms  íhotild  i?« 
quire  its  remo  val. 

INCA  RT AT  ION,  among  chemifts,  \h 
fame  wíth  depart.    See  Depakt- 

INCENSE,  or  F^a^k-ikcensEj.  in  íti 
materia  medica,  feTí*,  a  dry  refmousfÉ- 
ftance,  known  among  anthors  by  Él 
ñames  thns  and  olibanum»  See  theattítle 
Olibanxjm, 

Incenfe  is  a  rích  perfume,  with  wbich  lis 
antíent  pagans,  and  the  román  cathoUa 
flill,  perfume  their  temples,  altsrs, #r, 
The  burning  of  incenfe  made  part  of  llie 
daüy  fervíce  of  the  antíent  jewiíh  chuícb. 
The  priefts  drew  lots  to  know  whfl 
Jhould  offer  it;  the  deftined  perfon  t«k 
a  large  filver  difli,  in  which  was  a  oejiftr 
full  of  incenfe  5  and  being  accompar^ 
'  by  'another  prieft,  carryíng  fomeli" 
coals  from  the  altar,  went  ínto  ^ 
temple,  There,  in  order  to  givé  itáp 
to  ihe  people,  they  ftrnck  upon  an  i"1 
ftrument  of  brafs  placed  betweeD  t» 
temple  and  the  altar  j  and  being  P 
turned  to  the. altar,  he  who  brougM 
the  fire  left  it  there,  and  went  m> 
Then  the  offerer  of  incenfe  having  t 
a  ptbyer  or  two,  waited  the'  íigj- 
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wjiích  was  iheburnirg  of  the  holociuft  ; 
¡,„  medí  ate  ¡y  upon  which  líe  fct  fire  ro 
th£  incente,  tbe  whdc  muhitude  con- 
tínutng  all  the  time  in  prayt  -  The 
qitannty  of  mce«fe  offered  eácil  da  y, 
ivas  haíf  a  pound  in  the  morning,  and 
asmiich  al  níght. 

Oae  reafan  of  this  continua]  burntng  of 
hi:en!e  might  be,  that  tbe  muhim de  of 
vi:t]iJis  that  w^rc  cóntífiualty  offered  up, 
wouul  have  m  a  de  < he  temple  finell  like  a 
fliugSiter-boüítí,  and  conrequently  báve 
irfpu'ed  the  comers  ratber  with  difguít 
anii  averffon  íhaií  awe  and  légrente, 
liad  it  notbeen  overpowered  by  the  agite - 
able  fragrance  of  thoHí  peifüuies, 
INC liPX  Í  V  Et  st er  m  ti  fe d  by  D  i\  Wa í  lis 
to  íxpieís  ftjch  momenis,  or  firft  umi- 
eipks,  which,  thoiígh  of  no  magnitude 
theaifelveÉjf  are  notwithítáníiing  capa  ble 
of  pipdiicing  it.  Thtts,  a  pomt  h  in- 
centive of  a  linej  and  a  line  incrpíive  of 
forface, 

IMCESTj  the  enme of  venérea!  cominerce 
betweeti  per  fon*  who  are  .rebted  in  a 
de|rée  wnerejn  m arría gs.  is  prohibticd  by. 
the  law  of  the  country* 
Some  are  of  opinión  th.it  marrUge  oú£ht 
toht  permitted  betwsen  k!ntfj3kr>,  to  the 
crjil  that  the  arfeclíon  fo  necefíary  In 
niarriage  tnrght  be  heíghtened  by  this 
dóubletie,  and  yer  the  rules  of  thf  chnrch 
ha  ve  formerly  extended  tliís  prohiba  ¡un. 
even  to  the  íeventh  degree  j  but  time  has 
mw  brought  it.  dowii  to  the  third  or 
f  jiiri'h  degree. 

Moft  flations  look  on  inceft  with  borrar, 
?eFÜa  and  Egypt  alone  excepíed.  fn  the 
fufbry  of  the  antíent  kings  óf  tbofé  co  un- 
irles \ve  meet  with  inttances  of  tbe  hro  • 
ther's  marryifig  the  HCterj  the  res  fon  was^ 
becaufe  they  Éhought  it  too  ffc*an  to  join 
in  alliance  vvitli  íheir  own  fiíSjéíVs,  and 
ftíll  more  fo  to  have  married  inte  any 
fopigti  fanjily. 
IffCEST  «Finito  al,  a  críine  commírted 
ia  like  manrier  betweeíi  perfoné  Vhp  have 
a  fpirhual  allia.net;  by  intans  of  baptifm 
or  confiimatmn. 

$pírí{ual  mceít  ís  alfo  ^n3erfíood  cf  a 
yicar  cr  odifr  beneficia ry^  who  tnj  >ys 
,bo!h  tlie  mother  and  the  daugh ttr,  ilíat, 
¡Sj  holds  two  bent  fices,  the  one  whereof 
dependa  i:pon  tbe  coalición  oí  the  qihVr. 
Su  di  a  fpirítuaj  ¡nc^ri  ren^ejs  holh  i-he 
one  and  the  otEi¿r  of  thele  benefiets  va- 
cint. 

ÍNCH,  a  wt\\  known  meaíure  of  íengVhi 
btíngr  rhf  twelfib  patt  of  a  fooii  and 


eqnal  to  threebai  ley -cor  ns  in  kngth.  See 

FOOT  and  ME  ASURE, 

Inch   Of  can  dle,  cr  fale  by  incb  of 

candis.    Sre  the  artícle  Caadle, 
INCHASINGt  or  En  chasis  g,    See  the 

aiticle  EmcbaSINC» 
INCIDE NCí:,  in  mechan] es,  denotes  the 

<d¡f*£VÍQ(t  in  which  one  body  ilnkes  on 

another, 

In  optks,  the  angle  A  CP,  (pL  CXLIV. 
fí^.  2.  n°  i,)  made  by  the  j  ay  AC}  and 
the  pefpeníliCüJar  PC,  i?  calleó  thean^le 
cf  incidence  ;  bnt  Dr.  Barrow^  and  fome 
otherfj  cal]  it  tbe  angle  of  índínation  ; 
and  hy  the  angle  of  incidente  underítand 
íts  eomplem^nt  E  C  A, 
Mr,  MoSyriEUK,  ín  his  Dioptrícs,  nfls 
the  words  inciination  and  inxltbnce  pro- 
niífcu'QuiJy,  and  by  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence inclín ation,  always  intends  the 
angíe  A  CP. 

Tbe  angle  PC  B,  ís  called  the  angle  of 
refleílioris  a  d  is  always  eqtjal  to  the 
angle  of  inciüerice  ACP  j  which  h  thus 
preved  ; 

EvEry  ray  of  ligia  goes  the  íhoríeft  way 
thar  pofilbjy  vt  can:  tbus,  if  yon  foppofc 
the  ray  A  C>  (:bid.)  to  hl\  on  the  plaín 
gí  tfs  or  fui  face  E#G,  and  thence  to  be 
jeflea^d  to  B,  fo  that  the  angle  AC  E  I  e 
tqualto  ECGj  then  wü!  AG  and  CB, 
be  the  two  íboi  tüit  lines  that  can  poflihJy 
be  drawn  'rom  [he  poínts  A  and  E,  to 
tbe  point  oí  incidence  C  in  the  plañe 
EG;  fnr  i n íl^nce,  ibey  wiíl  be  fnoi ter 
tija n  AD+DE,  or  any  others. 
For  produce  C  B  to  F,  and  clraw  D  F, 
becauíe  the  vníical  angles  ECF  and 
BCG  are  equal,  the  arch  E  F  í$  eqnal  ro 
BG,  eqnal  to  AE  by  the  íbppotkion  i 
but  it  ia  plain,  that  FCrAC-CBj 
wherefore  F  B  (  —  A  C  +  C  B  )  is  Jefs 
th-m  DF-f  DB-AD|DB;  and 
fo  it  wiil  he  in  évery  cafe^  Wherefore, 
fin  ce  ihe  ray  nmít  go  the  nearett  v/ay» 
(he  angle  of  incidence  will  akvays  be 
equa!  to  that  of  rtflrclion  :  For  íhe 
two  angles  EC  A,  and  B  G  G,  bein^ 
íhus  eq^a!,  ti  re  ir  compíin^ents  ACP 
and  PCE  m;ui  a3fü  be  equal,  and 
may  be  thus  proved*  Produce  tbe  ray 
AC  díiecliy 'rlll  it  mvzt  with  the  per- 
pendicular G  H  in  Hi  then  make  G  IC 
equa)  G  Hf  and  produce  CB  to  K  :  I  fay 
CJC  ís  rhe  rcfleSted  ray,  and  that  the 
angle  PCK  h  cqual  toPCA:  for  P  C 
'  beíng  drawn  perpendicuUr  to  the  plañe 
EG  the  angje*  EC  A  + ACP  are  eqnal 
to  the  íinglu  GCB+KCPi  becaufe 
joO  they 
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they  are  both  equai  to  a  rT^ht  angle. 
ButJE  C  A  is  equal  to  GCH/whichís 
equal  to  GCIC  by  conltruclion ;  and 
therefore  tbe  angle  of  incidence,  A  C  P, 
is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflexión  >  PCK. 

It  ís  likewife  deoionfrrated  in  optics, 
that  the  fines  of  the  angíes  of  inciden  ce, 
and  refmc'Hon,  are  to  each  other  ic  i- 
procalJy  as  tiiereliftances  of  the  médiums* 
Arid  Sír  Ifaac  Newton,  m  bis  optics, 
íays,  the  Une  of  incidente  is  either  ac- 
curately,  or  very  neariy  ín  a  givcn  ratio 
to  the  fine  of  refracción.  And  that  tbe 
angies  of  refle&ion,  and  refracción,  lie  in 
one  and  the  íame  plañe  wiih  the  angle  of 
inciden  ce.  Wbence,  if  that  proportion 
be  known  in  any  inclinaron  of  the  incu 
dent  ray,  it  is  known  in  aJl  tbe  inclina- 
tions,  and  thereby  tbe  refraBioiis  in  al  l 
cafes  of  incidence  on  the  fame  refraélíng 
body  may  be  determined,  Tbtis,  if  the 
refracción  he  made  out  of  a  ir  i ni  o  water, 
the  fine  of  ¡riciitence  tf  the  red  líght 
ís  to  tbe  ísne  of  its  refraclions  as  4  to  3 , 
If  out  of  air  into  glafs,  the  fines  are  as 
37  to  11.  In  light  of  other  colours,  the 
fines  bave  other  proportions  ;  but  tbe  dif- 
ference  ís  ¡o  üttle,  that  it  need  feldom  be 
confidered. 

S  u  p  po  fe  t  h  c  ref  o  re ,  that  R  S ,  (  Wtd,  n  0  2 . ) 
reprefents  tbe  fu  r  face  of  fiagnating  water, 
and  that  C  is  the  point  of  incidence  in 
whicb  any  ray  coming  in  the  air  from  A 
in  the  line  A  C¿  is  refleOed  or  refraclrd, 
and  Iwonld  know  whitber  this  ray  íhall 
go  after  refkclion  or  refraélion  ;  I  ere 61 
upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  from  the 
point  óf  incidence,  the  perpendicular  CPj, 
and  prodoce  it  downwards  toQ^and  con- 
elude  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the 
ray  after  refteclion  and  rtfra&ion,  fhall  be 
fóuríd  fomewhere  íri  the  plañe  of  the 
angle  of  incidence,  ACP,  produecd.  I  let 
fall  therefore,  upon  the  perpendicular  CP, 
the  fine  of  incidence  A  D¿  and  if  the 
refleéled  ray  be  defired,  I  produce  A  D 
toE,  fo  that  DE  be  equal  to  AD,  and 
draw  CB.  For  this  hne  CB  íhall  be  the 
jefleñed  ray,  the  angle  of  reflexión 
ECP7  and  its  íine  B  D,  beíng  ecpal  to  the 
angle  and  fine  of  incidence.  But  if  the 
refracled  ray  bé  deíired,  í  produce  A  D 
,í^^Lfo  that  D  H  may  be  to  A  D  as  the 
'  ín^e^^gfraclion  to  tbe  íine  of  incidence, 
\  $m  ^%  the  light  be  red)  as  3  to  4  > 
and  abont  Ehe  cerner  C,  and  in  the  pUne 
A  CP/^r^b  ihe  radias  CA»  deferibing  a 
f iíck  A  B'ÍÍj  I  draw  naraJkl  to  ihe  per- 


pendicular C  P  Q^,  tbe  line  HE  cunfua 
tiie  cjrcumference  in  Ej  and  joinuigCE 
this  line  CE  íliall  he  the  fine  nf  re! 
fraSed  ray.    For  if  ÉFhelerfili^ 

1  pendicnlarly  on  1  he  lme  P  ,  this  lint 
E  F  íhall  be  the  fine  of  relr&clioti  of  it,e 
ray  CE,  the  an^e  of  retpílion  beiiiv 
ECQ^i  and  thís  hVeEF  ise^uaíto-M 
and  conlequeníly  in  pro  po  trío  ti  to  tLt 
finf  of  in-idence  A  D  as  3  to  4. 

INCIDENT.  in  íaw,  fomething  iUt\n% 
p3i  ah]y  heiongc  to  anothei  ;  thusj  acourt 
harón  is  incident  to  a  manor. 

Incide n t,  in  poetry,  denotes  rínich  tbe 
íame  with  epiíbde,    See  Epi  sode, 

INCISÍVE,  an  appellatíon  given  to  wbh 
evercuts  ordivides;  thus^  the  fore-Etílh 
are  Cíílled  der.tes  indfivi,  orcintersj  aQ¡j 
medicines  of  a  n  attenUcttinfí  natuie,  imiJ 
^dents,  or  í n cifi ve  medicines.  -See  tliear* 
ttcUsTooTH  and  AttEnuants, 

INCLE>  a  kiud  of  tape  made  of  lii^ji 
yam,wlnch  on  ímpcrtaüon  pays  for  trery 
dozen  pounds,  a  duty  of  1  í.  5  s,  8^;  d4 
and  d^awsback  ibis,  iiy^d.  t>n«, 
portation  ;  for  tbe  dozen  pie  ce?  in  rdk, 
comaimng  thírty-íix  yards  eac]^ 
3tcIA  an^  draws  b^cfc  j6s*5^.|[l, 
and  for  every  pound  weight  of  whji(¿d 
or  blea-  hed  linín-f  arn>  known  by  lie 
ñame  of  miwrought  incle,  or  íhort  ffin- 
neh  ^d. 

INCLINATÍON,  is  a  word  frequdj 
ufed  by  matbematicians,  and  ftgrsilifsiM' 
mutual  approach,  tendeo cy  or  leatimg| 
two  3ineR,  or  two  planes  towards  tiá 
other,  fo  as  tomakean  angle* 
Inclination  of  a  ríght  line  to  a  piare, 
the  acute  angle,  whicb  that  line  m'ajttt 
with  anotber  ríght  line  drawn  in  ¿i 
plañe  throtigh  the  potnt  where  the  \y, 
clined  line  interferís  it,  and  tbroegbib 
point  where  ít  is  alfo  cut  by  a  per^fr 
cular  drawn  from  any  point  of  the  iníli^ 
ed  plano. 

Inclinaren  of  the  axis  of  the  eatllijis 
the  angle  whicb  it  makes  with  the|il¡¡!i 
of  [he  eclíptica  or  the  angle,  contad 
betwcen  tbe  planes  of  the  equaior  d 
ecliptic» 

íncíination  pf  a  planet,  is  an  arch  ofta 
circle  of  inclination,  comprehetnleJ  ^ 
t  ween  the  ecli  ptic  and  the  plañe  of  a 
net  in  its  orhit. 
The  greateíl  inclination  of  fatum,  k- 
cording  to  Keplet\  is  20  %il ;  of  \vm 
1er  20^5  oí  mars,  l9  50'  30"  j  ofvM 
3o  *±f  1  of  mercury,  6o  54'.  Acc&rfe 
to  de  la  Hi:  e,  tbe  greateft  ¡nclmaitoá 
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faturn  is  z°  33'  3  o"  i  *f  jupíter,  i°  19' 
¿o'' i  of  mars,  1°  51'  00"  ¡  of  venus, 
3fl  »y  5''  i  °^  nJtrcm  y,  6y  ji'  00". 
Inclination  of  a  plañe,  ín  tfsa¡Ung?  ís  the 

,  areh  of  a  vertical  circle,  perpendicular 
btjrii.  [o  the  plañe,  and  the  h  o  rizón,  and 
inteicepted  berween  rhem,  Xo  íind  this, 
Let  AB  <p!¡ue  CXLIV.  %,  3,)  be  a 
plañe incluid  to  the  honzon  HR;  apply 
to  the  plañe  A  B  a  cjuadrant  D  C  F,  íb  as 
theplummet  C  E  ípay  cutofFany  numher 
of  desees  on  the  lionbas  EF  :  1  la  y  the 
arch  í>  E  ÍS  the  meafiire  of  the  angle  of 
inclination  ABH;  for  draw  BG  per* 
pendicular  to  H  R,  tben  beca  ufe  CE  ís 
paraltet  to  B  G,  the  angle  E  C  F  i$  equal 
toCBGi  but  CDF  is  equal  to  G  B  H, 
betng  both  right  anales,  therefore  tbe 
angle  DCF-ECF,  ís  equal  to  the 
angle  G  B  H  —  CBG^  that  is,  DCE 
is  equal  to  A  B  H.QJLD. 

INCLINED  plan in  medíanles,  one 
tbat  makes  an  oblíque  a  figle  with  the  ho-  * 
rizón, 

If  a  forcé,  with  a  given  direBion,  ftip- 
ports  a  weight  upon  an  inclined  plañe  $ 
that  forcé  is  to  the  weight,  as  the  fine 
of  the  inclination  of  the  plañe  to  the 
fine  of  the  angle  which  ís  made  by  tbe 
line  in  whích  the  forcé  a£ts,  and  the  line 
perpendicular  to  the  plañe.  Thtis,  let 
AB  (píate  CXLV.  fig.  r.  n°  1)  bev 
the  incüncd  plañe,  P  the  weight  fupport- 
ed,  and  D  P  V  the  direílion  of  the  forcé 
which  fuppoi  ts  the  weight.  Let  PC  be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  AB  j  and  from 
tlie  point  C,  let  C  B  be  drawn  pai  allel  to 
.  the  horízon,  and  perpendicular  to  the- 
common  fefrion  of  tbe  plañe  and  the 
hoiizon,  metting  the  plañe  in  B  $  and 
CA.  perpendicular  to  the  honzon  and  alfo 
to  CBj  meeting  the  plañe  in  A,  and  the 
line  in  whích  the  forcé  a£lfi  in  V. 
Now  P  may  be  conceived  to  be  held  un- 
moved  by  three  forcé s  aefing  together, 
one  of  which  ís  the  forcé  of  the  weight 
ítfelf  tendí ng  downwards  in  a  line  paral - 
lü  to  VC,  PH;  the  fecond  U  the 
forcé  aftmg  in  the  line  DPV,  and  the 
third  isthe  leBftance  of  the  plañe  i t fe! f, 
afting  in  (he  line  C  P,  perpendicular  to 
the  plañe:  but  thefe  three  forces  are  to 
each  oíher  as  the  fides  of  the  triangle 
VPC,  as  w¡|l  be  evident  by  drawing  a 
line  tbrough  P  parallel  10  VCt  knd 
to m pktin g  1  h e  pnrallelogrnm  Ha  The 
forcé,  therefore,  is  to  the  weight  which  ic 
Main*,  as  P  V  to  V  C  i  that  ís,  as  the 
fine  of  the  angle  VC  P,  or  ABC,  to  the 
Soe  of  the  angle  C  P  V,  or  C  P  D ,  Q¿_EH  D. 
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Therefore  the  forcé  by  which  íny  heavy 
body  wouM  defeend*  on  sny  inclined 
plañe,  to  the  forcé  of  the  defeent  on  the 
perpendicular,  is  as  the  Une  of  the  angle 
of  the  plane's  inclination  to  the  radius. 
For  psael  i  ce  therefore,  let  the  weight  of 
a  11  y  body  be  W,  and  P  the  power  want- 
ed  to  fu  lia  i  n  it  on  an  inclined  phme.  I 
fay,  by  this  theorem,  R  :  W  ;-r  fine 
inclit  ;  P.  The  three  firít  of  which  are 
gtven,  wherefore  the  founh  ís  femnd  by 
írigonometrical  calculation,  thus.  Let  a 
body  weígh  9999  poimds ;  what  power 
wjIJ  fuftain  it  from  defeending  on  a  plañe 
inclined  to  Che  horizon  with  an  angle  of 
34degrees?  Anlwer,  Sfgzpounds.  See 
the  work. 

Weight  9999*  ^-999957 

13.747513. 
Kadius  jo.  000000 

559*—  3. 747 51 9— the  power. 
If  the  points  V  and  A  coincide,  that  is, 
¡f  the  forcé  acl$  according  to  the  dírec- 
tion  BA,  the  angle  CPD,  will  be  a 
ríght  angle  5  and  therefore,  ín  ihat  cafe, 
the  forcé  ís  to  the  weight  as  the  fine  of 
the  inclination  of  th«  plañe  to  the  radhis, 
or  as  the  height  A  C  to  tts  length  A  B, 
And  Ín  this  calé,  the  forcé  which  ís  re- 
quhed  to  fupporc  a  given  weight  is  leaíl 
of  a II  ;  becaufe  the  proportion  of  the 
íine  of  the  inclination  of  the  plañe  to  the 
radius,  is  lefs  than  its  proportion  to  any 
other  fine  whatever.  If  the  point  V 
íalls  ahove  A;  the  greater  the  angle 
A  P  V  is,  fo  mnch  the  more  forcé  is  ne- 
ceJTVy  to  fuppoit  the  ¿i  ven  weight  upo  vi 
the  plañe  AB.  Infomuch  that  by  ín  - 
cj  e-jíing  the  angle  A  P  V,  the  proportion 
of  the  fine  of  the  angle  ABC,  to  the 
fine  of  the  angle  CPD,  is  alfo  increaled, 
till  P  V,  A  V,  becorning  paralíel,  and  the 
angles  VC  P,  CPD  for  that  reafon  equal, 
the  forcé  and  the  weight  will  alio  become 
equaL  So  likewife  if  the  point  V  falls 
below  A,  as  at  ^r,  the  forcé  required  to 
fupport  the  given  weight,  is  again  in* 
ere  a  fe  d  j  the  angle  AP^being  increafcd, 
ttll  Píí,  ^  C  beconie  equal,  and  then  the 
forcé  and  the  weight  will  bet  orne  eqnaE 
again,  Furtherj  when  the  Jines  Pp.  PC 
coincide,  and  the  angle  i/PC  by  that 
means  vaniíhes,  the  line  of  the  angle 
ABC  will  bear  an  infinue  proportion  to 
the  íine  of  that 5  thac  is,  no  finiré  foice 
wh  atibe  ver,  acling  m  a  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plañe,  will  be  aijle  to  In ppoit 
the  weight  upon  the  plañe.  11'  tiu  íine 
ip  Ü  x  irv 
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in  w^li  the  forcé  aéb  be  pa  rallé!  ta  tííe 
bafe  of  the  plan?,  the  wcight  ts  to  the 
forcé  which  fiipports  it,  as  B  C  to  C  A*  or 
as  the  bafe  of  the  plañe  to  the  hetght  of 
it.  íf  from  the  pohitP,  (ib  n*  2«)PF  be 
let  fall  perpendicular  10  S  C  9  and  írum 
the  point  C,  CG  perpendicular  to  V  P  j 
it  wíJl  eaíüy  arpear,  that  P  V  is  to  VC 
(that  is,  the  forcé  is  to  the  weighr)  as 
CF  ío  OG.  Wherefore  the  forcé  and 
the  wesght  wEJI  ihen  fupport  one  another 
upon  an  inciined  plañe,  when  they  are  ro 
each  oihei"  reciprocaÜy  as  perpendicular? 
drawn  from  the  point  C  to  the  lines  in 
which  they  a  el  ¡  (or,  ií  GC  F  be  lookec! 
ti  pon  as  an  angular  ha  3  4  rice  mo  vea  ble 
about  the  center  C)  reciprocliy  as  the 
velocities  of  the  poínts  G  and  F  rerkoned 
upon  the  Unes  in  which  the  f ove es  aft. 
If  it  íhould  be  requíred  to  lift  up  3  very 
heavy  body,  as  Worw  ( ibid.  n&  3.)  the 
JieightCB,  it  wouki  be  implaticable  lo 
raife  ít  up  in  the  üne  C  B  whboiu  a  power 
w  lio  fe  inteníity  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
Weightj  and  even  in  that  cafe  very  in- 
conveníent  to  do  it,  efpecially  in  build- 
mg.  But  if  an  inciined  plañe  ABbe 
3atd  arifing  from  the  horizontal  line  A  C, 
from  when  ce  the  weight^is  to  be  railed, 
a  íefs  power  than  the  wtíght  will  ferve 
for  that  purpofe,  unlefs  it;  pufhes  the 
body  direóliy  againft  the  plañe  (as  in  the 
tineclion  WTj  ordraw^rhe  body  away 
frorn  the  plañe  (as  from  W  tówards  c.  t, 
or  L)  ar  ín  any  di  reí!  ion  on  that  íide  of 
the  line  E  j?. 

The  direélion  m  which  the  body  can 
moit  eaíily  be  drawn  or  puílied  up  the 
plañe  ¡S  the  line  W  it:  M,  parallel  to  1  he 
plañe,  and  paffing  thro'  the  center  of  ihe 
weight  i  for  whether  the  power  divides 
3  plañe  kK.  (ín  a  dire£lion  perpendicu- 
lar to  ir)  along  the  iine  W  M,  or  the 
power  P  (by  ¡ts  défeent  to  p)  draws  it  in 
tlie  fame  line,  the  vdocíty  of  the  power 
ívtíí  be  equai  to  the  line  W  fw,  the  fpace 
defenbed  by  the  cerner  of  gravity  of  the 
weightj  whilrt  the  fame  weight  rifts  cnly 
the  perpendicular  htight  Z]i  {—ti  W) 
or  lías  the  faid  line  properjy  to  exprefs  i  ts 
Ve'ocity.  If  the  body  was  a  cylinder,  as 
a  roKíng  ftone,  and  the  plañe  T  /  were^ 
to  país  turo1  the  gbdgeons  or  axis  of  the  i 
Ja  id  ftóne,  it  ís  evjdent  that  the  cale 
uruid  he  ihe  fame;  ahd  as  the  weight  P 
I  as  i  ts  rf>pe  runniríg  over  the  roller  (or 
rpper  pulley  M,  the  line  Pfi  will  be  the 
veiocity  of  the  po^er.  Thercfore  ín  this 
caf<*  íhe  weight  (if  kept  ir.  s'ouLlihno) 
v.i¡]  be  to  ih¿  poAür  as  W  -it?  (±:  TE) 


to  iu  Y  (  —  BZ)  or  as  rbe  li ypothenufe 
A  B  is  to  the  perpetidicülár  B  C,  wli^h 
(by  EucL  4.  ¿0  are  in  the  fame  p  ro  par- 
tió n  ;  and  conEiquently,  if  the  power  ^ 
nzyér  fo  Jí  ts  le  increaftd,  it  will  draw  tlie 
weight  up  the  plañe. 
That  the  powti-  a£h  with  the  greateft 
a  á  v  a  n  ta  ge  ?  w  h .  1  ft  i  t  á  r  a  w  s  i  n  \ht  ri  1^  bí 
dÍR¿]Íon  W  <v  (parallel  to  the  pb'ne)  ij 
evident,  beca  ule  if}  one  end  of  the  r.¡;] 
plañe  of  dirtclion  remaining  fixtd  at  W, 
the  other  fhould  more  towartis  3,  or 
btyond  itj  then  the  body  wonld  be  partty 
cirawn  aga:iu  tí  the  plañe,  and  thercfyre 
the  power  mult  be  increaled  rn  prepertion 
to  the  greateií  d  fíi^ülty  or  traáion  :  and 
if  the  end  ^0  of  the  line  afeovemenitpntd 
üionld  he  carried  to  0,  or  beyond  it,  tk 
power  mnít  be  alio  increafedj  inafmucb 
a^  ít  tndeavours  to  lift  the  body  efffrom 
the  p!ane. 
If  the  power  draws  in  a  line  of  direclioü 
WB  (tUd,)  parallel  to  the  b.ife  of  ik 
plañe  i  then,  in  order  to  keep  the  weigbt 
W  ín  equilibrio  by  the  power  n,  iht  \M 
power  rauít  be  to  the  weight*  aíZBra 
ZTj  or  as  the  perpendicular  B  C  to  ir? 
bale  A  C  of  the  tríangíe  ABC.  For  if 
we  íb  p  no  fe  the  pulley  R  at  fo  greau 
di  (lance  from  W3  that  the  line  of  di» 
rieélion  WE  may  not  fenfibly  alteré 
horizontal  poíitíon,  whillt  the  boily  \V 
1  ííes  the  hei^ht  BZ,  in  fuch  manner  tk{ 
(-WYj  and  not  W  <w)  will  be  1he 
veioeny  of  the  power.  So  that  thevcki' 
ty  of  the  power  to  that  of  the  weight ujll 
not  be  as  the  hypothínufe  to  the  perptr- 
dicnlar,  as  in  the  fomier  cafe4  but  a$  \it 
bafe  to  the  perpendicular  ín  the  triau^ 
AGB.   If  the  power s  be  inci eafed ¡uí 
ent'Ugh  to  overeóme  the  fricüon  of  iU 
plan?,  and  draw  up  the  body  W,  leiik 
pulley  R  be  lifted  op  gradúa íly  to  r,  foH 
to  keep  (he  line  WR  parallel  to  itfelfi 
it  coa^^r,  and  the  power  wiJlbeoV 
fce^^^^B^w^D^M^eight  ís  cabm 
to^ 
ftaí 
And 
sm  tf 
For 

upon  an  ií 


ér  with  ttiE 
vial  to  n     or  WYj  6ft 
on,  being  conírantly  raaiít 
— ,  ís  the  cafe, 
ihe  loaded  cyliirfii 
d  plañe,  fee  Cylíkdiík 


InCLi^ÉD  TC^ffRS5  thofe  whofe  topsíiíif 
fo  far  ovt  rt  as  to  apptar  dangerouíií 
people y?4l$ffig  below. 
Such  is  that  ríprefented  rn  píate  CXIX 
fig*  2.  whfre»  PP  is  the  pernenitkn!¡r 
let  íall  from  the  tep  of  the  tpwer  to  TT 
the  horizontal  }»'ane,  Nowt  lií  rt  I 
why  íúch  towers  do  nct  fall,  isowi^ii 
% 
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tWr  centtrs  of  gravity  beíri£  fuppbrted  :' 

'  trufó  Cs  the  céntér  yf  giavky  of  the 
tüwef  hrre  rÉpreíented ,  U  fu  p  poned  by 
the  per  pendí  ctilár  O  O,  íb  that  it  cannet: 
fall  j  hut  han"  che  tower  been  built  higher 
u  A,  íb  as  ta  n- a  usier  ilie  cerner  of 
eratfíiy  fcom  C  tp  f,  che  tower  miift 
bive  fallen*  mice  the  perpendicular  £  a  ¡s 
,>ot  fnpported,  as  fajlirig  wíthoüt  the 
fowndatíon  cf  the  tower* 

Í£JCLtNERS,or  inclíüing  diáls.  See 
the  arricie  DiaL, 

1NCLOSÜRE,  in  htiíb  mdty,  the  fence  or 
liedge  made  to  incl  ofe  lanus,  Sec  the  ar- 
tices Fence  and  Hedge. 
A  vTery  good  ¡nclofure  may  be  made  of 
eider*  ftscks,  truncheons,  eut  ten  or 
twelve  feet  longj  and  jtiick  ¡rito  íbe 

1  hank  flope-wife,  íb  as  to  make  a  cbequer- 
wik.  The  fe  make  the  fpeedieft  íhelter 
oí  any  ;  and  when  ihe  trees  are  grown 
tjp,  thcy  are  valuable  for  the  (urner's 
tríe.  They  fucceed  extremely  weíl  i  o 
warery  places  5  and  when  plantee!  on  the 
banks  of  rivera,  they  preven t  them  from 
beíng  undermifled  by  the  current, 
The  throwing  down  inclofures  is  an  of- 
ten  ce  punifhable  by  our  antienr  A  atures ; 
yét  if  the  lord  of  a  manarme]  oí  es  part  of 
rhe  waíle,  and  daes  not  leave  íbfficfenc 
room  for  the  commoners,  they  may  break 
down  fuch  incloíure,  or  have  a  writ  of 
afflze, 

INCOGNITO,  or  incog,  la  applíed  to 
a  perlón  ttmós  i  o  auy  place,  where  he 
wotild  not  be  known ;  but  it  Is  more 
pat -ticolarLy  applíed  to  priores,  or  great 
m?r\f  whe  enterco  wns,  or  waSk  the  ftreets 
wkhout  iherornínary  train,  ortheufuai 
ma  1  kn  of  rht  i  r  d  ¡ll'jnttibn  and  quality, 

JNCOMfiUS  IT  BLE,  fbmeihingthncati- 
jiot  be  hurnt,  or  confurned  by  fire, 
Ainhors  ulk  mucb  of  an  incombuftible 
cloib,  made  of  the  afl^ftus.  See  the  ar- 
ticte  Asbestus. 

In  the  Phifofophical  Tranfaclion?,  n° 
376,  we  haré  an  account  oí  an  tncom- 
bültible  Jm%  whích  is  a  peculiar  fpeeies 
of  aíbeítus,  or  eartb-fbx,  tvhich  ís  never 
formed  iirto  compaít  maíTíR  as  the  other 
fpecíes  aréj  bnt  h  always  fomsd  ín  loofe 
filamente  vejy  Rtto  be  vvj  oughtinto  cloth^ 
It  h  found4 only,  fo  far  as  yer  kno^Uj 

tlie  county  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland* 
The  arj  tiene  Romans  fpun  the  ir  aíb^llns 
ititü  cloihs,  in  which  they  wrapped  up 
dead  hoflies,  brfore  commítttng  them 

T¡.e  fuñen!  píJpp  in  order  to  préíerve 
thí-ir  KÍhdR  diítínit  ¡  1  om  ihcí'e  of  ihc  wood. 
What  they  fiad  for  thh  purpofe?  ftems, 
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by  all  accotm5:sJ  to  ti  a  ve  been  very  fítort  j 
bnt  thir>  r^ecíes  wouUl  be  mucli  more  pro* 
per,  as  being  feven  or  eígíit  inches  íong„ 
INCONMENSURABLE,  a  cerra  ín  geo- 
me tíy,  11  le á  w h i  re  tw o  3 mes,  when  com - 
pared  to  each  other,  have  ño  rom.mon 
mea  fp  re ,  he  w  fma  1 1  ío  e  v  e  r}  üi  *  t  w  í  f  1  ex  - 
a£Uy  mearme  them'  both.  And  in  ge- 
neral, two  qnantities  are  faid  to  be  ¡íl- 
eo ín m ení'ntabl e^  w hé n  n o  tlt irá  qu antíty 
erm  be  found  that  is  an  'aliquot  pítrt  of 
both* 

Such  are  the  diagonal  and  fideo? a  fquare; 
for  tho*  each  of  thofe  lines  have  infinite 
aJíquot  parís,  as  the  half,  the  third,  &e* 
ytt  mt  any  pan  of  the  one,  be  it  ever 
íb  líttle,  can  poílibly  meafme  the  other» 
as  is  demon  ílí  ated  in  prop*  jij,  iib* 
ofEuelid.  *  ' 

Rappus,  lib.  iv.  prop,  17.  fpeaks  alfo  of 
íncommenfurable  angles.  As  to  furfaces 
which  cannot  be  meaftired  by  a  cora  moa 
furficej  they  ere  íkid  to  be  Íncommen- 
furable in  power* 

Inconmensurable  numbers  are  fueh 
as  have  no  common  dlviíbr,  that  will  di- 
vide them  both  equally* 

INCOMPATIBLE,  that  which  cannot 
fubíiit  wiíh  another,  without  defiroying 
íís  thus  c¿Jd  and  hciat  are  incompatible 
ín  the  fame  fubjeít,  the  ftrongeft  over- 
coming  and  expelling  the  weakeít. 

IN  CORPORATION,  ¡n  pharmacy,  is 
much  the  fame  as  impailaiíon,  being  91 
redutlion  of  dry  fu b/i anees  to  the  con- 
fiíhuce  of  a  paite,  by  the  sdmíxtuie  of 
íbme  fluid ;  thus  piibj  bole^  troches, 
and  p hílete  are  mide  by  tncorporation. 
Another  incoiporatíon  ls3  when  things 
of  dijeren t  confiíkncesj  are  by  dige ilion 
jeduced  to  one  common  confdler.ee. 

INCORPORE  AL,  a  thíng,  Oífiibftance, 
which  has  no  body  ^  as  God,  angels» 
and  the  íbul  of  man, 

INCORRUPTIBLE,  th-c  whích  cannot 
be  coirupted.    Sre  Co  &  ruftion. 

INCOEIRUPTIBLES,      OÍ"  iNCORRUPTt- 

colíe,  ín  church-lnílory,  heretics  whi:3i 
liad  fheír  oijginal  ac  AlíKandris,  in  the 
time  of  the  empi-rur  jnttinían,  Th¿Ir  di- 
ÍUngusíSiing  tentt  was,  that  the  body  of 
Je  fue  Chriit  was  íncouuptibíe  from  his 
con ception,  by  which  they  meant  that 
after  and  from  tlve  time  he  was  fbrraed 
ín  thewombcf  \ñ$  bol  y  mother,  he  was 
not  ñifcepnbíe  bf  any  chance  or  alui^- 
t  on,  nót  even  ofainy  natru^l  and  ÍJinoctnit 
piiíjo:^,  as  hunger,.  thirlf,  &c*  fo  that 
he  cst  without  a'íjy  occafron  befóre  bis  - 
deátíi.  a^  wcll  as  áfier  his  reinrrtíli<m* 
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INGRASSATING,  ¡o  pbarmacy,  fcfr,  the 
ren dering  fltiids  thicker  by  the  mixture 
of  other  fubftances  lefs  fluid  1  or  by  the 
«vaporation  of  the  thinner  parts, 
Incrafiating  medicines  are  íuch  as  re- 
duce the  too  fluid  blood  and  júíces  to  a 
pro  per  coníiítencfv,  and  a  due  oqnden- 
fation. 

ÍNCROACHMENT,  in  law,  Ügmñes  an 
tinjuft  gaining  upon  the  cítate  or  poffef- 
\  iíoo  of  another,  as  where  a  perfon  Teta 
his  wall  or  hedge  too  far  ínto  the  ground 
cf  his  neíghbour.  A  rent  may  be  like- 
■wife  faíd  to  be  incroached  upon,  where 
tbe  lord ,  by  difíreis  or  other  means,  com- 
pelía his  tenant  to  pay  more  than  be 
owes.  Sornetimes  thís  word  has  been 
applied  to  power  and  authority,  as  where 
.  any  officer*  deputed  by  the  king,  af- 
fumes  to  himfelf  a  greater  power  or  ju- 
rifdíftion  ^bari  the  law  intends  him- 
INCRU  ST  ATI  O  N  3  ¡n  fmgery,  the  indue- 
iion  of  a  cruít  or  efchar  upon  any  part, 
Among  mafons,  mcruftatton  íignifies  the 
iining  or  coating  of  a  wall*  either  witb 
gloíTy  ftones,  rufticS;,  marble,  pottery,  or 
ílucco-woik*  and  that  either  equably  or 
in  panels  and  compartí  m  en  ts. 
IHCRÜSTED,  or  Incrustated  Co- 
lumNj  is  a  coluftm  confiftíng  of  feveral 
pieces,  or  ílips  of  fome  precio us  marble 
maftlcated  or  cementad  round  a  moiild  of 
brick,  or  other  matter. 
INCUBATION,  tbe  a&íon  of  a  hcn,  or 

other  íowl  brooding  on  her  eggs. 
INCUBUSj  orNiGHT  mare,  in  medicine, 
ihe  ñame  of  a  diíeafe  which  confifts  ín  a 
j'pafmodic  contra £lion  of  the  m úfeles  of 
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tbe  brealt3  ufua]]y  happeníng  ín  tbe 
jiight,  and  attended  witb  a  very  painful 
diíñculty  of  refpiration  and  great  aoxiety. 
The  mofl;  obvious  fymptom  of  this  d¡- 
feafe  is  a  ftnfation  like  that  cf  fome  great 
weight  la  id  upon  the  breaft :  this  is  at- 
tended witb  fo  vioient  a  cohibítion  of  re- 
fp  i  ra  t  ion ,  th  a  t  th  e  perfon  becomes  un  able 
to  move  any  part  of  bis  body,  or  to 
utter  any  difiiníl  or  articúlate  found, 
This  wbole  complaintgoes  off  as  foon  as 
any  one  limb  is  moved,  but  there  is  often- 
times  an  univerfal  lafillude  of  the  wbole 
body  left  behind  it,  wbich  remains  for 
fome  fpace  of  time, 

This  difeafe  attacks  people  in  the  nighl- 
time,  Ín  a  fort  of  middje  fíate,  beíween 
íleeping  snd  wakíng  ;  and  commonly, 
as  W lilis  obff  I  vés,  when  the  flomach  is 
opprerTed  witb  alimerit  oí'  a  hard  digeftion, 
efpecially  tí  the  patient  lies  en  his  back* 


Thofe  of  a  pletboric  habit  are  raoft  fo^ 
jecl  to  it  j  and  among  them,  íuch  par. 
ticularly  as  have  a  great  (hicknds  oí 
blood  \  as  alíb  perlón  s  who  are  fubjeíltd 
hypochondnae  complaint^  aud  to  ¿$ 
orders  of  the  fpleen. 
Henee  the  caufes  of  ibis  difeafe  are  a 
ftagnation  of  the  blood  ín  plethoric iiabi^ 
where  it  is  thick  about  the  vena  pons, 
which  na  ture  ss  endeavouring  to  throw 
off  by  means  of  thofe  fpaí'modic  motbns 
which  conrtitute  this  difeafe,  aed 
often  crudities  in  the  primse  víse  bec&jni 
addítional  caufes,  and  .exafpmte  ?^ 
complaim.  Phyñcíans  eíleem  this  difeaí* 
of  no  danger  j  but  Junkcr  thiuks  it  it 
much  to  be  fuípecled,  that  many  of  Mi 
people,  who  are  found  dead  in  tbeirbídr, 
periíh  by  it* 

When  this  diílemper  returns  fo  often¿s 
to  cali  for  the  advice  of  a  phyfichn,  ú:i 
method  is  to  ^ivegentle  purges,  thieeor, 
four  times,  with  the  digeftive  médium  ¡ 
fuch  as  gum  ammortíacum,  or  the  Ur. 
tarnm  vitríolatum  :  on  the  intermediare 
days  after  this,  bletdírg  ín  the  foot  \s 
proper  and  when  thís  has  been  done> 
powders  of  nitre  and  etn nabar  ufually 
complete  the  cure*  If  they  fnil,  Llie 
common  method  in  bypochonclmc  cífei 
is  to  be  ufed.  When  there  are  ciuti\\h 
in  the  primse  vía?  which  exafperite  ifcir 
difeafe,  then,  after  the  purges,  geds 
biiters  and  other  medicines  are  to  bt 
given,  which  will  reftore  the  tone  of  tbe 
ftomach.  Gentian-root  and  orange-peeün 
infuíion,  are  very  good  for  this  purpoft, 
When  it  happens  wholly  from  a  loada 
the  flomachj  a  gen t le  vomit  alone  will 
.  perform  the  cure»  To  prevent  retums  é. 
this  difeafe,  the  patient  íbould  eatliglit 
fuppers,  and  muft  accuftom  himfelf  <d 
lie  011  one  or  the  other  fide,  ntver  Í 
back,  ñor  with  his  head  very  tow, 
Heifter  obferves3  that  thofe  w]jo  hsií 
troubled  dreams,  or  walk  in  their  flete, 
are  to  be  cu  red  in  the  fame  manner,  <s 
proceeding  from  the  fame  can  fes. 
INCüMBENT,  a  eíerk,  or  minifterwfe 
is  refident  on  his  h  en  erice  :  he  is  cali*) 
incumben  ts  beca  ufe  he  does3  or  athl 
ought,  to  bend  bis  who  le  lludy  to  i- 
charge  the  cure  of  bis  church. 
INCUMBE AVIT,  or  Quare 

br. avi Tj  in  Iawt    See  QtJAKE* 
INCUEVATION  of  the  r®ys  of  M 
their  bending  out  of  a  reñílmear'fl 
ílraíght  coqi  fe,  occaí)oned  by  refracuwj 
fíee  the  aiticle  Rufraction. 
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INCUSj  Tn  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the  in- 
fernal ear,  fomewhat  refembling  one  of 
the  anterior  den  tes  molares. 
In  the  incus,  we  are  chiefly  to  obferve 
its  hody,  íts  fowear  or  hollowj  ferving 
f0r  ks  articularon  wíth  the  malleus,  and 
jts  typo  crura,  or  legs  ¡  to  the  longtr  of 
víhích,  there  is  joíned  another  bone  called 
the  íhpes-  See  Bar. 
I^DEFÉISÍBLEj  or  Ikdefeazable,  a 
terni  i n  hw,  for  what  cannot  be  deieated 
Qf  maje  void  ;  as  an  indefeifible  efrate  of 
ín  herí  tan  ce,  ©V. 
JKDEFINITE,  or  indetermin  ate3  that 
which  has  no  cemin  foounds;  or  to 
which  the  human  mind  cannot  afHx  any. 
Defeartes  makes  ufe  of  thís  woíd  in  hh 
philoíophy  inftead  of  infinite,  botli  in 
nnmbers  and  qunntities,  to  fignify  an 
unconccivab'e  mimber,  or  a  number  fo 
great  that  an  unit  cannot  be  added  ro  ít ; 
and  a  quantky  fo  great  as  not  to  be  ca- 
pable  of  any  addition.  Thiis,  he  fays, 
the  íbrs  vílib'e  and  invilible  are  in  num- 
ber  indefinito  5  and  not  as  the  antients 
heM  infinite  j  and  that  quantity  may  be 
dívided  into  an  indefinito  number  of 
parts ,  no  t  an  infin ite  n u m be r* 
¡NDEFifíiTB  is  a!fo  ufed  in  the  fchools  to 
lignify  a  thíng  that  has  but  one  extreme  ; 
for  ilütance,  a  linV  drawn  from  any  point 
and  estended  infin itely,  TJm s  what  they 
cali  etorniiy  a  parte  aniey  and  eternity 
aparte  f-oJ}t  are  indefinito  durations. 
hDEFiNLTE  propgsttion.  See  ihe  ar- 
ricie pRorosiTiON. 
Isdefinite,  in  grammar,  is  underftoodof 
nouns,  prononns,  verbs,  partieipjeSj  ar- 
lides,  Gf¿\  which  are  left  in  an  u  n  certa  ín 
i  n  de  termina  te  fenle,  and  not  fíxed  to  any 
pttkülar  titne3  thing3  or  óther  cireum- 
ftance. 

INDELlBLE,  fomefhing  thkt  cannot  be 
cancelledj  ordíkced»  Thus  baptiíhi  and 
ordiiiattonj  according  to.rhe  church  of 
Roméj  are  facraments  which  con  ve  y  in_ 
delible  cbaracleis  to  the  peí  fon  s  baptifed 
and  oí  dained* 
S»DEMNITY,  in  taw,  tbefaving  barm- 
leisj  or3  a  wrüing  to  fecure  one  froru  a  II 
damageand  danger  that  mayen  fue  from 
any  a6i,     An  inrfemnity  in  renard  to 
eitates*  ís  called  a  warraniy.     See  the  * 
anide  WarraNty. 
^^'Indemnity,  the  fame  wíth  a £1  of 

Fe,    See  A¿i  of  Gr  acE, 
iNDENTED,  in  heraldiy,  h  when  (he 
.  «uMine  0f  an  ordinary  is  notebed  l:ke 
?e  ^th  of  a'  iaw.    S se  píate  CXLY, 
fe  3, 


Indented  LiNEj  in  fortificatíon,  the  fame 
with  what  the  frenchengineers  cali  redent; 
beíng  a  trench  and  parapet  running  out 
and  in3  like  the  teeih  of  a  faw  i  and  is 
much  ufed  in  irregular  fortification.  See 
the  article  FoitTlFlCATlON, 

Indented  Leaf,  among  botanift?,  is  one 
n  Dtched  round  i  rs  verge.  See  Ser  R  ate  d  . 

INDENTUREj  in  law,  a  deed  or  writing, 
wberehi  is  ronrained  fome  arríete,  cove- 
njnt,  contra£l|  or  conveyance  maJe  be- 
tween  two  or  more  perfons  ^  and  which  js 
indentedortallied  at  the  iop  thereof,  an- 
fwerable  to  another  part  of  the  fame 
deed,  &c,  and  baving  the  fame  contentst 
It  differs  from  a  t?ed-poi¡,  in  that  this 
laít  ís  a  (ingle  deedj  and  uníndented.  See 
Deed. 

INDEPENDENTS,  a  ka  of  proteltants 
in  England  and  Holland,  fo  called  from 
tbeir  independeney  on  otber  chinches, 
and  their  maintaining  that  each  church 
or  congregation  has  íhHicient  power  ta 

'  acl  and  períorm  every  thin^  relating  to 
religious  government  within  itfelf,  and 
is  no  way  fub¡ecl  or  arcountabl^to  odier 
ebu  rebes  or  theír  deputies» 
They  therefore  diíálíow  pgrochial  and 
provincial  fubordinatton,  and  fonn  all 
theír  congregas  ions  upan  a  fcheme  of 
co  ordinaney,  But  tho*  they  do  not 
tbink  ic  neceífary  toaíT^mble  fyriods  ;  yet 
ifany  be  held,  they  look  on  theír  refo- 
lutjons,  as  prudrnrral  counciisj  but  not 
as  deciítons,  ta  which  they  are  obligedlo 
confpjrm. 

As  to  theír  fe r vice,  they  pr?.y  publicíy 
for  kings,  and  all  in  authoríty :  they 
read  and  expon nd  the  ftripíures,  and  arU 
minitter  the  íacramsnts  of  bap:iíni  and 
tije  Lord  s  Supper.  Their  pnblíc  officers 
are  paftors,  ttacbers,  ruling  eJtíewj  and 
deacons*  Théir  church  ceníbres  lie  all 
whhin  the  compaís  of  admonitíon  and 
exco  inmxini  cat  i  o  rt  *. 

The  preferí t  independen ts  díffér  from  the 
prefbyt^riansonty  in  their  church  govern- 
]iidnt?  in  being  genera l!y  more  attached 
to  the  doctrines  íJiftifiguiñied  by  the  temí 
ortíiodoxy,  í'nch  as  original  fin,  eleclion,, 
reproba  ti  on,  &c.  and  in  adminíítri  pg  the 
Lord vs  Supper  as  the  cióte  of  the  afrer- 
nooo's  fervice,  See  Fres^vtERianSv 
The  ftí  ve  ral  íe£b  of  bapíiltíi  are  all  in- 
dependen ts  wirh  refpccl  ro  cbmch  gq- 
verninent;  aiiíl,  like  them,  ad ininíli er. 
theXord's^Siipperin  the  eveñíti^i  wh  i;e- 
as  the  preíby terians  adminiftef  rt  aíter  the 
forf  hoon'íf  íéi-vice,    S¿e  An     attists - 

INDÉTEKMINATEV  ™  an  aPi 

pella- 
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pellation  gi  ven  to  w  bate  ver  is  riot  certain, 
írxed,  and  limited  ¿  in  which  fenfe,  k  is 
the  ftme  with  indefinite. 

Inpeter^inate  problem,  In  algebra, 
one  which  h  capable  of  an  indefinite 
mimherof  folnríuns.    See  Equation, 

INDEX,  in  anatomy*  the  Acné  wíth  the 
fore-finger.    Sec  Fingere. 

IíCDEXf  in  arithipeíic  and  algebra*  fhcws 
to  wiiat  power  any  cjuamity  ís  ínvojved, 
and  ¡a  otherwife  calíed  exponento  See 
the  arricie  Exponent. 

Index  qf  a  Iogarkhm,  that  which  fliews  of 
how  many  places  the  abfolnte  numbn-, 
betonging  to  a  íogarith m?  dotlt  coníift  ; 
and  of  what  natura  it  ís,  whethir  an 
inreger  or  fraclíon,'  Tlms*  in  this  Jo- 
garitbm  1*5x3411,  the  numher  %  ílnnd- 
ing  on  i  he  ¡eft  haód  of  the  point  is  called 
the  index ;  becaufe  ít  fiicws  that  tbe  ab- 
íoínte  nomber,  anfwering  to  the  abo  ve 
Íogarith  m,  con  filis  of  rbree  places  ;  for 
the  number.  is  always  one  more  thrn  the 
índex. 

Tf  the  abíblnte  number  he  a  fraftiorjj  tlien 
the  Índex  cf  the  tegarithm  hadi  a  nega- 
ti  ve  fign,  mai-ktd- thus  .3, 5*3421»  See 
the  anide  Logarithm. 

Index  of  aglobe,  tí  je  Jittlc  %Ie  or  gnomon, 
which  beíng  fixed  on  ibe  pule  of  the 
globe,  and  turning  round  with  itt  poínts 
cut  the  hou rs  upen  tbe  hjur  cirtlé,  See 
'trie  aríick  Globe* 

Expurg&tcry  IfsptXj  a  catalogue  oí  pro- 
hibited  books  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
The  íiiít  catalogues  of  ibis  kind  wcre 
míi  de  by  the  inqnífHurs,  and  t  ti  efe  were 
afierwasds  a p provecí  of  by  ibe  counnl 
of  Trent»  áfier  Tome  aitér&tion  was  made 
in  tbeni  by  way  of  1  en  enchinen!,  or  ad- 
ditíon.  Tlius  an  índex  o£  heretical  books 
beín£  formed,  k  was  confírmed  by  a  bul  i 
of  Clement  VTÍL  in  1595,  and  prinled 
with  fe v eral  ¡nlroduclury  rules  j  by  the 
fourth  of  which,  tbe  ufe  of  the  fenptures 
in  tbe  vulgar  íongus  is  forbidden  to  all 
perfons,  withoiit  a  particular  lícenee ; 
and  by  the  tenth  rule  ít  ís  ordaíned, 
that  no  boolc  fhall  be  prinítd  at  Rome, 
wiibout  tbe  approbition  of  the  pope  s 
vic^r,  or  fome  peí  fon  delega  led  by  the 
pope ;  ñor  in  any  oíher  phee,  irnlefs 
aíiowcd  by  the  biííiop  of  the  diocefe,  or 
fome  peí  fon  deputed  by  him,  or  by  the 
ínqutíítor  óf  heretickl  pravity.« 
The  Trent  index  being  thus  pnbííQtedj 
PSiilip  II.  of  Sp^tn  ordered  anoihfr  (o  be 
printed  at  Anrwerp,  in  1571,  wríh  con- 
fjderable  enLirgement?*  Anotber  índex 
wag  publiílied  in  Spain,  in  15^4,  a  copy 
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of  whicb  was  fnatched  out  of  (Jie  jj^ 
whén  the  Englífh  plundered  Cadi2. 
Aftrrwards  the  re  were  fe  ve  ral  e^(ir^ 
^atoiy  inílexes,  prínted  at  Rome  W 
Na  pies,  and  pirticuUrly  in  Spaíiil 
INDIA   P R O P E R f    orHlTHER  IKDi^  a 

large  penmfnia  in  Afia,  boundd  o^íhe 
north  by  Ufbec  Tarta  ry,  and  Ththef 
on  tbe  eaft,  by  another  part  of  Thibít' 
the  kíngdom  of  Afem^  A  va;  and  pegu! 
on  the  Toutb  by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and 
the  Indian  ocean  3  and  by  the  lame  oc^ 
and  Peí fia  on  the  ve  eft :  Gtuated  b^w^o 
66*  and  91o  of  calí  íongiuide,  antl  ^ 
tween  70  and  40o  of  norih  Utitude ; being 
about  2000  miles  ín  lertgth  from  mé\ 
to  fouth,  and  1500  miles  ín  hreachh fioin 
eaít  to  weít,  where  broadeft  \  tho1  tTie 
fotithern  part  of  ihe  periinfuía  Ís  noi  ^0 
miles  bro^d.  All  the  con n ti  y  withhtheü 
Itmits  ís  eítbér  fubjeíx  or  trihutarytoi 
the  gieat  Mogul»    It  is  fn  quently  calkj 
Indoíian,  a  ñame  fiipnofed  to  be  derivé 
from  the  river  Indut,  on  it«  wefiéni 
frontiers  :  It  k  atfo  cafled  the  Múguü^n,  ¡ 
from  tbe  imperial  famíly  now  upuntiie 
throne,  who  trare  the  ir  pedigree  froifl 
Ta merlanr,  a  Maguí  Tartas 
The  produce  of  tltis  eotmtry,  antl  v>h{ 
the  Europea  ns  ítnport  from  ih&nce,  11  1 
cbíefiy  cbints,  callícoes,  mnílin?3  fcnnt 
fdkf  peppei\  and  di^monds,  which  sjt 
purchafed  hy  moíl  mt:ons  with  (ijfeYj  ¡ 
but  the  ptttcji  frequentlv  barier  fptr«for ; 
themj  vAjcb  tnakcsthe  ludia  trade  doublj 
advantagrous  to  ibpm. 

INDIA  BEYOND  THE  GANGE?,  IS  scOünIry 
bounded  by  Tbibrt  and  Bouian  on  k 
n.Tth  j  by  Chinn,  Tunqnin*  and  Oocjiid* 
China  on  the  eaít ;  by  the  Indjan  Otean 
on  the  foutb  ;  and  hy  the  bitht-r  hk¡  ¡ 
the  bay  oí  Bef  gal,  and  the  Straits  cf 
Malucca  on  thewcfi  ;  ít  h  fimatetl 
tween  9^  and  104^  of  eaft  longitudes 
bptween  the  equator  and  30o  degn^i 
northiatitude:  beíng  near  ioco  p'ü 
in  lengtb  from  north  to  fon;h  j  buteü 
very  únequa]  bread  th  ^  in  which  I itnití 
are  compre  hended  the  ícingdomsof  Afcre, 
A  va,  Pegu,  Lao5?,  Siam,  Gamboas  ari 
M placea,  governed  by  as  many  india* 
princes;  only  the  Dntch  ha  ve  ufüj| 
"the  dominión  of  Malacca,  In  1% 
eountry  there  are  a  vaft  number  ém 
pbants,  and  confequently  a  greattleilrt 
ivovy  í  onr  merchante  alfo  metí  ^ 
gold  and  precíous  ftones,  cane^  o^m. 
and  fuch  other  anieles  as  are  uíu^ 
fo«nd  withín  tbe  tropks. 

INDIA  leaFj  the  ktf  of  a 
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lofty  tree,  called  m  alaba  thvmvij  whích 
grows  in  Malabar,  príncipally  upon  the 
niountams. 

The  antients  have  faid  mudi  oF  the 
virlues  of  the  malabathrtim  5  they  cali  it 
ftomachir,  AidoriJk  and  cephalic*  Di- 
cfcorídes  afcribes  to  it  a II  ihe  virtues  of 
the  indian  fpíkenard,  and  fays,  Ehac  it 
poíTelTes  them  ín  a  fuperior  degrees  but  at 
pvefent  ít  is  utterly  di  freg  arded»  and  only 
kept  in  the  íhops  as  an  ingrcdient  in  (be 
theriaca ,  míthridate,  and  fome  other  com- 
jiofiríonSi 

INDI  CATION,  in  phyfíc,  w  Inte  ver  fervee 
to  direcl  the  phyfician  how  to  aít* 
There  are  fbur  forts  cf  indica  tions,  1. 
The  prcphyla£tive  or  prefervative,  wbicli 
direc"ts  what  h  neceffary  to  be  done,  in 
order  to  preferve  healthj  and  avert  tbreat- 
ned  d  ¡fea  fes.  &«  Cultive,  íbewing  bow 
te  remo  ve  difeafes  aftually  formed,  3. 
Pallíative,  or  mitigatory,  which  relates 
to  the  mitigation  oí  the  fymptoms,  when 
too  violen  t  to  be  neglected  ti  II  the  termi- 
naron of  the  dífeafe.  4.  Vital,  which 
relates  to  the  i  m  medíate  prefervation  of 
life. 

1NDICATIVE,  ín  grammar>  the  fírft 
mood,  or  manner,  of  conjogating  a  verb, 
by  whích  we  íimply  affirm,  deny,  oraík 
fomethings  asa .amanta  they  love¡  non 
cinmnty  they  do  not  lo  ve  i  amantñ^  do 
they  lo  ve  ? 

IfcDÍC  ATI  VE  COLUMS,     SeC  COLUMN, 

1NDICAVIT,  ín  law,  a  writ  or  prohi- 
bition  that  lies  for  a  patrón  oí  a  church, 
whofe  clerk  is  fued  in  a  fpi  ritual  rourt 
by  another  clerk  for  tytbes,  amousiting 
to  the  fourth  part  of  the  profits  of  an 
advowfon  j  for  then  the  fuit  belongs  to 
the  king's  court. 

This  writ  cannot  be  had  before  the  de- 
fendant  is  Itbelled  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
court,  a  copy  of  which  muft  be  pro- 
duced  Ín  the  court  of  chancery,  befoie 
the  writ  i$  granted  j  and  brought  before 
judgment  is  given  in  the  fprriiual  comt, 
otherwífe  the  indicative  will  be  voíd. 
IfíDICTlON,  in  chronology,  a  cycle  of 
fif teen  y ea  rs Se  e  C  Y  c  L  2  . 
The  román  or  papal  indi£tion,  which  is 
that  ufed  in  the  pope's  bulls3  begíns  on 
the  firft  of  January  ;  and  by  it  the  popes 
have  dated  their  aás  ever  fin  ce  Charle- 
main  made  them  fovercígns.  But  be- 
fidea  this,  there  are  other  two  kinds  of 
indiclion  mentí  oned  by  authora,  uia:*  that 
of  Conñantinople,  beginning  on  the  fivít 
tJf  September  j  and  tfoe  imperial  or  ts&* 
Vqu  II, 


farian  indíclion,  which  commenced  on 
the  i4tb  of  September, 

Indictjon  is  a  lía  ufed  for  the  convokíng 
an  ecclefiaftical  council  or  afTembly.  See 
the  aríick  CouNcil, 

INDICTIVE  feast  daySj  indiBi<u* 
feria 7  the  fame  with  thofe  called  con- 
ceptiva   See  thearticle  Ferije* 

INDICTMííNT,  in  law,  is  a  bilí  or  de^ 
claration  of  complamt,  rat  the  fuit  of  the 
kingt  drawn  up  in  íorjn  of  law,  and  ex- 
hibí ced  againíl  a  perfon,  and  afterwards 
prtfeifed  to  the  grand  jury  or  ¡nqueft, 
who  are  v>  find  whethcr  the  complaint 
he  truc  or  not,  An  índiílmetit  differs 
from  an  accufatíon  only  in  thíf ,  that  the 
preferrer  of  the  bilí  is  not  tied  to  the 
proof  thereof,  under  any  penalty,  except 
tht-re  appear  to  be  a  confpiracy. 
As  indietments  are  purely  for  the  good 
and  quiet  of  the  common  wealtb,  they 
are  ro  be  preferred  for  criminal*  notcivrÜ 
matters»  They  are  ufed  in  cafes  of  high 
treafon,  and  petit  t  rea  fon  >  felony,  and 
trefpaífes  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  pleas 
of  the  crowrj  $  though  they  cannot  be 
ufed  for  injuries  of  a  prívate  nature3  that 
nelther  concern  the  kíng  ñor  the  public  ; 
and  therefore  all  indíilments  ought  to  be 
brought  for  offe rices  tommíried  againft 
the  common-law,  or  againíl  ílatutes  ; 
and  not  for  every  flight  mífdemeanor. 
A  perfon  cannot  be  indi&ed  or  fufpicion 
of  felony,  but  of  the  very  crime  ¡tfeíf ; 
and  therr'if  he  be  not  ín  cuftody,  the 
ílierirT  is  commanded  to  attach  bis  body 
by  a  capias,  &c.  A  perfon  indieted  foc 
felony  may  ha  ve  counfel  allowed  to  fpealc 
for  himj  as  to  matter  of  law  cnly  :  but 
fuch  as  are  indicléd  for  treafon  may  ha  ve 
a  copy  of  their  índielment  before  tria  I, 
in  order  to  advife  with  counfel  3  ai>d  fuch 
indíctments  are  to  be  found  wíthin  tliree 
years  after  the  offence  committedj  unlefs 
ihe  treafon  be  difectly  againft  the  king%s 
perfon. 

Inmcirnents  muft  be  certa  i  n  in  eveiy 
po¡nt3  and  chs>r¿e  fome  particular  oñenct ; 
alfo  goods  ftolen  muít  be  particularly  fet 
downj  and  the  offence  laid  poíitively,  and 
notby  way  of  rtcitaL  There  muft  alio 
be  expreficd  the  chriftian  ñame,  fumaine, 
and  addirion  of  the  offenderjwith  the  day, 
year,  and  place  m  which  the  offence  was 
commiíted,  as  alfo  the  nature  of  the 
offence.  In  an  indietment  far  murder, 
the  lengíhj  depth,  or  other  dimenfion  of 
the  wound  muft  >be  exprsfTed,  th  u  1 
judgment  may  be  fonned  whether  íi  was 
jo  P  pjortal  : 
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mortal :  and  in  felony,  tbe  valué  of  the 
tbings  ftolen  Ís  to  be  particulariy  men- 
tioneri,  i+i  order  that  it  may  appear 
whether  the  offender  has  been  guilty  of 
grand  or  petit  larceny,  A  miítake  in 
ípeíliog  the  "defendarvfs  fumame  is  not  a 
fufñcient  cauíe  for  abaííng  ¡he  indictment, 
pravided  ít  founds  like  it.  íf  a  word 
of  confequence  be  omitted  in  an  indícl- 
mentj  Je  renders  the  whole  naiigbt  ¿  but 
the  cafe  ís  not  the  lame,  where  a  word 
of  form  ís  omhted,  or  wheie  there  is 
an  omiflion  of  a  fy  non  y  mous  word,  ¡f 
the  fenfe  is  not  injured.  In  caf¿  one 
part  of  an  índiclmem  is  ínconílftent  Wlth 
another  pare  of  ir,  the  indtclment  be- 
comes  void ;  tbo*  where  the  fenfe  is  plain, 
the  court  will  difpeníb  with  a  fmall  in- 
confíiieney.  Indífbnents  are  amendable 
the  faine  term  they  are  brought  into 
court,  bnt  not  afterwards  j  and  i n  cri- 
minal profecittioris,  the  amendment  muft 
be.only  ftich  as  is  permitted  by  the  com- 
mon  law.  Indicl  ments  for  en  mes  com- 
mitted,  oüght  to  be  laid  ín  tbe  county 
where  they  were  done  5  for  otherwife, 
vjpon  pleadíng  the  general  irTue,  not 
guilty,  íf  ít  appears  that  the  offrmce  was 
commltted  in  another  county  or  place 
"ctifFerent  from  that in  the  imlictment,  the 
defendant  will  be  aequítied,  An  oír",  ndei 
is  fubject  to  índietment,  for  a  felony  com- 
initied  againlt  a  perlón  unícnown  ;  yet 
lome  body  muft  bj  proved  to  be  the  pro- 
prtetor  upon  the  trial»  orelfe  the  properíy 
will  be  prefumtrd  to  be  in  the  priJbner, 
lie  baving  pleaded  not  guvlty,  An  in- 
díetment  being  at  the  king's  fuit,  the 
pi  ofecutor  ís  a  good  ivitnefs  ro  pro  ve  the 
charge  container!  in  it  ;  and  no  damage 
can  begiven  to  the  party  aggrieved,ÉXcept 
it  be  particulariy  grounded  on  fome 
/tature.  Indietmtrits  hefore  jnftices  of  the 
pea  ce  may  be  removed  by  cc¡  tiorari  into 
the  king's  bench» 

IND  IES,  caít  and  weít.  See  India  and 
America. 

INDIGESTION,  ín  medicine*  a  crudííy, 
or  want  of  due  coction,  etther  in  thefood, 
an  humour  cf  the  body,  or  a n  excrementa 
See  Crtltpit  y  and  Digestión. 

INDIGETESj  a  ñame  which  ihe  antients 

-  gave  tp  fome  of  their  gods* 

Tbe  re  are  various  opinions  ahout  the 
íigniñ;ai¡on  of  thía  word  ¡  fome  main- 
taining  it  was  gíyen  to  all  the  gods,  in 
gcnrral  j  and  others  only  to  the  femi- 
^od?,  or  ¿;re?U  men  ddfied,  Oshers  fay, 
it  was  givén  to  íbeh  gods  as  were  orí- 
gínaifv  of  ihe  counír^í  Oí  rSífer  faítl  aa 
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were  the  gods  of  the  country  tliat  bore 
tula  ñame.  OÜkts  again,  ho3d,  ibt  \t 
was  aferibed  to  fuch  gods  as  were  patrons 
a  n  d  p  ro  rec  to  rs  o  f  pa  r  1  leu  I  ar  ci  1  tes, 

INDIGNATORIUSMUscuLUi.a^fcIe 
of  tbe  eye,  otherwife  calleó  abducens 
and  rectus  exíesior :  Ít  has  this  appel' 
iatíon  from  its  drawing  tbe  eye  outwaidí 
tbereby  occafíouír:^  the  a  p  pe  a  rail  ce  of 
(corn.  See  the  atticle  Eve, 
INDIGO,  Ín  commeice,  a  prepafation  tf 
the  juicé  of  a  plant,  called  by  íbmc  añil, 
tbe  eharacEcrs  of  which  are  the  le :  [fo 
cup  \s  plañe  ;  the  a  he  cf  ibe  tjower  m 
connivent  at  tlietr  üpper  edgts,  andaré 
of  ihe  Ta  me  figure  with  ihe  vc^ilíum.  It 
is  one  of  the  diadel^hia-deeandiia  claíi 
of  Linniieus. 

This  plant  growsto  about  two  feet  liigH, 
VFiih  voundilh  lea  ves :  and  is  a  tu  ti  ve  cf 
boih  the  Eafi;  and  Wtíl  Indtes, 
As  to  the  índigo  bine,  it  is  a  fécula,  or 
íettiingj  íoade  by  means  of  water  and 
oil  olive  out  of  the  lea  ves  of  the  snil,  or 
Índigo  plafct.:  thfie  \s  a  diff^rencí  bt< 
twetn  tbat  made  by  tlie  lea  ves  orvly,  arJ 
that  which  is  made  of  the  leo  ves  and 
fmall  branches,  The  cboicdl  of  át 
fonner  Con  is  ihat  which  be.avs  the  fur- 
ti  ame  of  Serqnifie,  from  a  viliagecftbt 
ñame  fome  kaguts  from  Sural  in  thé 
Eaít-Indies.  It  íf  ruade  alfo  abotJtBiira 
^ni  Coífa  rtear  Agrá]  and  alfo  in  ifa 
kingdom  of  Gokonda,  In  makiog  \k 
fécula  of  añil;  Ín  order  to  make  índigo 
of  ít,  thsy  cut  the  hnb  with  a  fickJí,  i 
when  the  leavesb<-g¡n  to  f:dl  upen  íoucli- 
ingibem;  and  after  they  ha  ve  ft¡i¡5ped  j 
ihem  from  the  branches,  they  pul  tbem 
inio  a  fnfhcíent  quantity  of  water  in  a 
vtffcl  caííed  the  itEeping  vat  j  and  Itt 
thfm  i p  Fu  fe  there  thir  ty  or  'thiriy  fiw 
hours  i  aftfi  which  they  iu.rn  the  coíkt 
in  order  to  let  tbe  ivater  run  otX  v.'itíta 
is  become  ofa  grecn  coiour  indiningto* 
watds  bme,  into  a  utfTtl  ef  the  ndtuií 
ofa  elmrn,  wheie  it  is  worked  by  imm 
of  a  rol ler  or  turncr  of  wsod,  ihs  ■ 
of  which  *are  poínted  and  faced  viá 
iron  :  this  they  work  till  ihe  watir 
abounds  with  a  lather  }  theo  tliey  esft 
into  it  a  little  oil  of  olive,  that  i?,  wt 
pound  into  futh  a  qnantity  of  the,  liq«J»> 
as  will  yield  feventy  pounds  of  indígOi, 
fuch  as  is  faleabíe ;  and  as  foca  as  tk 
faid  eil  is  throv.n  in,  the  lailvei  fepiraiH 
jnto  two  partsj  fo  that  you  may  ob- 1 
Jervé  a  c^uantity  curdled  as  mük  is  «M : 
ready  to  bi^eak ;  then  they  ceafe  wor^ 
¡ne,  and  \tt  it.  fland  to  íeülej  vífiici 
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ftheti  it  has  done  fome  time,  «bey  open 
Ihe  pipe  or  cock  of  the  veífcl,  in  order 
to  let  the  water  clear  off,  tbat  the  fe  cu  be 
viftiicb  is  fubíided  mav  remain  behind  at 
tire  bottom  of  the  veflxl  like  the  lees  of 
wine,  Then  taking  ít  out,  they  pui  it 
into  ítraíning  bags  of  cloth,  to  fe  para  te 
what  water  wrrs  I  ¿fe:  after  which  they 
convey  ít  ¡nto  cheíb  or  boxes  that  are 
fhaltow,  to  dry  it  i  and  being  dried,  it 
Es  what  we  cali  índigo- 
Choofe  the  índigo  of  SerquiíTe  ín  fht 
cake?,  of  a  modérate  íhicknefs,  ndther 
too  fuff  ñor  too  hard,  of  a  deep  vi  ole  t  co- 
]oíw,  light,  and  fuch  as  fwimson  svaterj 
and  when  broker*,  has  ho  white  fpots  in 
ítj  andj  laíily,  fu  ch  as  is  cOpperiíh  or 
reddiíb  o  o  being  rubbed  with  one's  nail, 
ann  has  the  leart  dult  and  broken  picces 
in  ít, 

The  otlur  fort  of  índigo  is  alfo  the  fécula 
irruí  e  from  the  añil,  and  differs  nothing 
from  the  former,  but  asit  is  made  of  the 
wnole  piant,  ftálk  and  Jeaf¡  the  heft  of 
which  kind  is  that  wfiicti  bears  the  ñame 
Guatimaía,  that  comes  froin  the  Weít 
Ind  íes-  In  choofing  this  Índigo,  it  ilion  Id 
be  as  near  the  othér  kind  as  can  be  ¡  bnt 
the  fitrell  proof  of  its  goodnefs  is  its 
hurning  upen  the  fire  like  wax,  and  leav- 
ing  only  a  fiírlé  aflús  behind.  The 
ftcond  fort  oí  Indigo  ís  that  of  St*  Do- 
tilingo,  diíftririg  noEhingfrom  the  Guati- 
mala,  only  that  it  h  noc  of  fo  liveiy  a 
tbloiir;  the  t\i\Í¿  k  rhe  Jamaica  índigo  ¿ 
the  fotmh  ts  l.\\?.t  of  ihc  Leeward  Üíands  ; 
al]  wbiéli  are  better  ór  worfe,  accordíng 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  neat  and  puré. 
The  ufe  of  the  índigo  ís  for  the  dyer 
and  landreffeSj  ferving  the  lall  to  put 
among  their  linen.  The  pamters  ufe 
it  to  gund  with  white  For  paiming  ín 
bine}  for  if  it  is  ufed  alone  and  ncat,  it 
lums  blaek  ;  gronnd  with  yellow,  it 
mak  es  a  greco  :  lome  confeclioners  ánd 
aputhecaries  prepolleroufly  ule  this  to 
colour  fugars,  vvirh  which  to  make  cori- 
Fervei  and  Fyrüjp  of  víolets,  by  addmg 
fome  o  it  ice  * 

From  and  after  the  z 5 th  of  March  1749, 
ai)  perlbns  who  íhaH1  import  i  nto  Gieat 
Briuin,  from  any  of  the  britííh  colonics 
in  America j  in  veflels  trading  and  man- 
fted  as  bf  iaw  directedj  ány  good  and 
nirrchantable  índigo,  free  from  any  falfe 
mixtures  and  fit  for  dyers  xife,  being  th^ 
.  produ£l  of  the  colony  from  when  ce  the 
ianie  was  imported,  Áiall  be  intitled  to 
fi^-pence  for  every  round  ibejeof,  tobe 
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paid  oút  of  the  cuítoms  upon  deman^ 
by  the  colleéror  of  the  port  v/here  tb<= 
fame  is  imported,  If  any ^perfon^  make 
entry  of  foreign  made  Indigo  under  the 
ñame  of  br itím  planíation  made,  or  fhall 
mix  any  fordgn  indígo  or  any  falfe  mix- 
ture with  that  made  in  the  biitiíh  pbn- 
tatíonsj  ih  order  to  claim  the  premio m( 
he  íhall  forfeit  the  faid  índigo  ^  and  in 
cafe  of  fuch  mixture,  the  quantity  íb 
mixed,  both  fore'tgn  and  britiíli  planta^ 
tion  made,  ánd  don  ble  the  valué  thereof, 
fliall  be  forfeited  by  the  perfon  making 
fuch  míxttire. 

Indigo  of  Turky,  of  the  Weft  Indíes, 
or  rich  índigo,  as  alfo  duft  Índigo,  and 
that  of"  the  britiíh  plantationss  pay  no 
duty  on  ímporUtion,  and  conlequently 
ha  ve  no  draw-back  on  exportaron, 
INDIGOFERA,  imiigo,  in  botany.  See 

the  hit  arríele. 
INDIRECT  sstodes  üffylfcgifms,  ín  fogic, 
are  the  ñve  mudes  of  ihe  fourth  figure^ 
expreíTed  by  the  barba  ron  s  words  bar  a  ^ 
¡ipf  celantes^  dabilh,  fapefmQ,  frifefem* 
S^e  Mo o e  and  Fig  ure  . 
It  is  the  converíion  of  the  conel  iilíon 
which  renders  the  modes  indiretc  5  íor 
Í  n  fl  an  ce  j  a  f y  1  log  i  fm  í  n  dar  ti ^  and  a  n  o- 
iher  in  Jabitis,  would  be  peí  fe  el  I  y  abke 
were  it  not  for  that  con  verfion  ;  the  pro- 
poli  1  ion  s  having  the  fame  quantity  and 
tbefame  quaíity,  and  the  middle  term 
being  the  iubjíít  in  the  major  and  the 
áttríbute  in  ihe  minor,  in  both  5  it  remaíns 
then  that  to  make  a  diílincrioh*  íbat 
which  is  the  fubjeíl  of  the  conclüfion  in 
darü)  be  the  attribute  in  the  conclüíion 
of  dablús  j  and  ihat  wbícb  is  the  a t tri- 
bu te  in  tbe  fírít,  the  fubje£t  in  the  laft. 
da-    Every  thing  that  promotea  falva- 

tion  is  advantageous : 
Rt-    Thcre  are  a&clions  which  pro- 
mote falvation  : 
i.       Therefore,   there   are  aífliclions 

which  are  adírantageoUE¿ 
da-    Every  thing  that  pro  motes  falva- 
tion is  advantageous ; 
El-     There  are  affiietions  wThkh  pro- 

mote  falvation  z 
Tis*  Therefore,  fome  thíngs  promoting 
falvation  are  afHiítions» 
INDIVIDUAL/  hidividuwnt  in  íogíc,  á 
particular  being  of  any  Ipecief*  or  that 
which  cannot  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
being?  eqnal  or  alike¿ 
The  ufual  divifion  in  logic  h  made  imo 
genera  or  genus's,  thoíe  genera  intofpe- 
cíes,  and  thofe  ípecíes  into  individual?* 
13  P¿  See 
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See  the  artícles  Genos  and  Specíes, 
The  fchoolmen  make  a  four-fo!d  díCÜnc- 
tíon  of  individuáis,  imk. 
Individuum  vaguui,  that  which,  tho""  it 
figniíies  but  one  thing,  yet  may  he  any 
of  that  kiad  ;  as  when  we  f-iy  a  man,  a 
certa in  peifon»  or  one  faid  fo  and  fo  ; 
tho*  but  one  perfon  is  meant,  yet  that 
one  perfon,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the 
contrary,  mny  be  any  body. 
Individuum  determinatum,  ís  wnen  the 
thingis  named  and  determíned,  as  Plato, 
Sócrates,  mount  Atlas  í  this  is  alio  calltd 
individuum  íiguatiun, 
Individuum  demonílrarivom,   is  when 
Tome  demonftrative  pronoun  is  ufed  in 
the  expreíHon,  as  this  man,  that  wo man, 
Individuum  ex  hypothefi,  or  by  fuppoíi- 
tion3  is  when  an  univerfal  ñame  or  terrn 
is  reirraírted  by  ihe  fbppolition  to  a  par- 
ti  ciliar  thing  j  as  when  we  fay  che  fon  of 
Mary,  inftead  of  CEuift  j  the  writer  of  the 
trojanwar,  inftead  of  Homer. 
INDIVISIBLE,  among  metaphyficians,  A 
thing  is  faid  to  be  indivisible  abíbimt, 
abfolutcly  índíviíible,  that  is  a  (imple 
bemg,  and  confiÉb  of  no  parts  into  which 
it  may  be  divided.    Thtis'God  h  indi* 
viiible  in  all  refpefts,  ai  is  alfo  the  hu- 
man mi nd*  not  having  extenlion  01  other 
pr o pérties  of  body- 
Indivisible  ficundum  quid  eft,  indi  vi li h I e 
with  refpeft  to  what  it  now  is,  a  fu  bí  tan  ce 
which,  though  it  con  filis  of  parts  into 
whích  it  may  be  divided,  yet  néver  can 
be  fo  divided  as  to  remaírv  the  fanie  : 
thus  a  mea  fine  or  munber  ís  faid  to  be 
índívifible,  for  if  from  a  foot  line,  for 
example,  any  thíng  is  deduéled,  it  is  no 
more  a  foot-Jine  \  andjf  frdiü  1  lie  num- 
ber  three  any  thinnr  ís  fbbfracted,  it  is  no 
Jonger  the  fume  mimber»    See  the  next 
attícle. 

InOiVísiules,  íh  geometry,  the,  elements 
or  principies  into  which  any  boíl  y  vi 
figure  may  be  ultiinately  réfoived  ;  which 
elements  are  fuppofed  iníínitely  fimall : 
thns  a  Iine  may  be  faid  to  confift  of 
pomts,  a  furfaee  of  pa ralJel  lines,  and  a 
íolid  of  paral] ti  and  fimilar  furfaees  j 
and  tben,  becauíé  each  of  thefe  eJements 
is  fuppofed  indiuiíibiej  if  in  any  figure  a 
línebedrawn  rhrotigh  the  elements  per- 
pendicular* y,  the  number  of  points  i  o 
that  líne  will  be  the  fame  as  the  number  of" 
the  elemems ;  whence  we  may  fte  that  a 
pai  allelogram,  prifrn,  or  cylindrrr,  is  re- 
íblvable  ínto  elementa  or  indivífiblee,  alt 
cqual  to  each  other,  paraliel  and  like  to 
(he  bale  j  a  Uiangle  into  lints  paral  Id 


to  tíie  bafe,  bnt  decreafingin  arithmetbl 
proporción,  and  íb  are  the  ardes  which 
conllítute  the  pB  rabo  lie  conoid,  andd\ofe 
whích  cor  Hit  11  se,  the  plañe  ofacircie,  0r 
fu  rf  a  ce  of  a n  i  fo  i  ce  íes  -con  é.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Infitsitesimals. 
A  cylinder  moy  be  reíolved  íneo  cylín. 
drícal  curve  furtaces,  having  all  ihe  km 
height,  and  continually  decrcafing  jp,' 
vrafíá,  as  the  circles  of  the  bafe  do on  ¡ 
which  they  infitf. 

The  method  of  indivifibles  ís  only  the 
annent  method  of  exhauít  ions,  a  litrJe 
difguifed  and  contracted,  It  is  foündof 
great  ufe  ¡n  íliortening  mathematied  t)¿ 
moníb  ations,  of  which  take  the  folleo 
ing  inflan  ce  in  the  famous  propofuíon  of 
Ai  chimedes,  viz.  that  a  fpbeie  h  twQ 
thirds  of  a  cylinder  circumlb  ibiiíg  íe. 
Suppofe  a  cylinder,  an  heniíiphcre,  snd 
an  ín verted  cone,  (píate  CXLV,  fig,  ^ 
to  have  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude,  ui 
to  be  cut  by  infinite  planes  all  paral lil 
to  the  bafe,  of  which  dg  is  one»  It  j¡ 
plüiu  the  ííjuare  of  dh  will  beevery  vvhere 
cíjiud  !o  tht  fquare  of  k  c  (the  radius cí 
the  fphere)  the  fquare  h  c~eh  fcjüarej 
and  confequently,  íince  c  i  relés  are  to  0^ 
another  as  the  fquares  of  the  radii,  sil 
the  circles  of  the  hemi fphere  wiUhee^l 
to  all  thofe  of  the  cylinder,  dedu^irg 
t henee  all  thofe  of  the  cone  :  wherefoA 
the  cylinder,  dednílíng  the  cone,  isqual 
to  the  hemi  fphere  :  but  ít  is  known,  that 
the  cone  is  one  third  cf  the  cylinder,  iú 
coofequently  the  fphere  muft  be  lw 
thirds  of  it.    Q^E,  D. 

INDORSEMENT,  in  law,  any  % 
wrrtten  on  the  back  of  a  deed,  asaie< 
ceipt  fbr  money  receíved* 
Tin  re  is  likewife  an  indorfemerit,  \f 
way  of  aílignment,  on  bilis  of  exchaiJ£¡ 
and  notes  of  hand  j  which  ís  clone,  ^ 
writmjí  &  perfon's  ñame  on  the  bul 
thereor.    See  the  article  Bill* 

INDR  AFORE,  a  dutch  fettlement  on  tt¡í 
wetV  coait  c¡t  Sumatra,  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies* 

INDUGEMENT,  in  law,  fignifies  «bi 
íjfiáy  he  alledged  as  a  motive  ;  and p  tí 
púr  law,  it  is  ufed  fpecially  in  fcvcsal 
cafes  1  as,  thereis  an  juducement  to  ae- 
tions,  toa  fraverfe  in  pleading?  and  id 
an  c  fien  ce  committed,  Sfc.  It  has  heen 
beld  that  a  general  indebitus  is  infufi- 
cient,  wbere'  it  is  the  ground  of  an  ^ 
tion  j  bur  where  ít  is  only  the  jndu«- 
ment  to  Ít,  as  in  confuleiation  cf  k- 
bearing  a  debt  till  a  certain  day»  ^ 
being  a  coilateral  promiíc,  is  good 

mi 
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out  fhewíng  how  the  deht  be  carne  d«e. 
¿  per  fon  ought  to  induce  his  traverfe¿ 
whínhedenies  the title  of  another  ;  for 
this  reafon,  becaufe  he  íhould  not  deny 
¡t  tíll  he  ílitfws  fume  col  ou  rabie  titie  ,m 
Jmídt'i  and  becaufe,  íf  the  titie  ira- 
verfed  íhould  be  fuund  naught,  and  no 
colon  r  appear  for  him  who  rfaverfed,  in 
that  cafe  no  jadgmenr,  can  be  given, 
INDUCTION,  in  law,  is  prnting  a  elerk 
or  clergyman  ín  poü^íljon  of  a  benefice 
or  living  to  whích  he  is  coílated,  or  pre- 
feníed.  See  Presentatioín  , 
After  the  hiíhop  has  gran ted  ínftitutían, 
v/hich  ís  a  kínd  of  approbíiion  oí  ihe 
di  o  ice  mide  of  the  perfen,  he  i  filies  out 
liis  mándate  to  the  archdeaccm  to  indufb 
liim  j  who  eifcher  does  ít  perfonally,  or 
commiífions  fome  other  perfon  to  do  it  for 
him*  This  is  anaiogous  to  lívery  and 
fe  j  fin  in  temporal  eílates,  and  puts  the 
dcrgyraan  inducted  ínto  pofíciífion  of  the 
church,  glebe-land,  tythes,  &c. 
Induction  is  performed  i  o  the  following 
manner  :  the  clergyman  com  mi  ilion  ed 
takes  the  miniíler  to  be  inducted  by  the 
hanJ,  lays  it  upon  the  key  of  the  church 
the  ring  of  the  door,  the  latch  of  the 
church -ga te,  orón  the  church-wall,  and 
pronounces  thefe  words,  «f  By  virtue  of 
"  chis  commí filón,  Iindnct  you  ínto  the 
fí  real  and  actual  pofTeíRon  o f  the  rec- 
"  tory  of,  ÉTht.  with  all  tts  appurte- 
H  nances/1  Then  be  opens  the  church 
door,  and  puts  the  parfon  in  ptífTe  ilion, 
who  commoiily  tolls  a  beJl,  to  give  no- 
tice  to  tiie  people  that  he  has  taken  pof- 
ff ilion  of  the  church, 

Induction  may  aifo  be  made  by  del  i  ve  ry 
of  a  dod  or  turf  of  the  glebe, 
Isduction,  in  logic,  a  confequence 
drai-vn  from  principies  firft  la  id  down, 
See  the  a n lele  Conseqtuekce, 
Tiuis  the  concluíion  of  a  fyltogifm,  ís 
an  induction  made  from  the  premifes, 
See  Syllocism,  Ccm;  clusjqn, 
Induction  is  alio  uítá  íor  a  kind  of  fyi- 
logifm  ¡ífdf,  being  a  ¡nedíum  between 
an  enthymeme  and  a  grcrluíon,  ín  regard 
itwams  a  propofition  (which  however 
i&undeiftood)  as  in  the  enthymeme,  and 
abounds  in  afTumptions  (which  ytt  are 
collatml,  or  of  the  fame  degreej  which 
n  the  cafeitt  agradaticn-  See  the  ai  rieles 
Enthymeme  and  Gradatjon, 
There  are  reckoned  tbree  kinds  of  In- 
duction, 1,  That  which  condüdes  fome 
general  propoJItion  from  an  enurneraííon 
of  aü  the  partículars  of  a  lünd,  which  k 
tailtd  diaJectíc  inducsíon,    In  this  way 
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of  re  a  fon  i  o  íf  one  part  of  the  etiume* 
ra t ion  be  wanting,  it  deftrcys  the  wbole, 
The  fecond  kind  proceeds  by  interroga- 
tion,  and  concludes  with  a  probability : 
This  is  called  irxppywyn,  and  was  what 
Sócrates  ordinarily  made  ufe  of«  The 
thítd  kínd  df  induction  is  pioperly  rhe- 
torical,  beíng  a  concluhon  drawn  from 
fome  exampie  or  authority* 
For  a  ful  i  account  of  that  fpecíes  of  rea- 
íbning  called  induction,  fee  the  article 

INDUXGENCESj  Ín  the  romifli  church, 
are  a  remifTíon  of  the  punifhment  due  to 
fins,  grauted  by  the  cjjurch,  and  fop- 
pofed  to  fave  the  finner  from  purgatory* 
Clement  VI.  in  bis  decretal,  which  is 
generally  re  ce  i  ved  by  the  church  of 
Kome,  declares,  that  our  Saviour  hasleft 
a  ti  infinite  treafiire  of  merits,  arífmg 
from  bis  own  fuñerings,  befides  thofe  of 
the  bleíTed  virgín  and  the  faints  5  and 
that  the  paftors  and  guides  cf  the  church, 
and  more  efpecíally  the  popes,  who  are 
the  fovereign  diípofers  of  this  t  rea  fu  re, 
have  autbority  to  apply  it  to  the  livmgj 
by  virtue  of  the  keys,  and  to  the  dead, 
by  way  of  fuffrage,  to  dilcharge  the  111 
from  their  refpective  proporíions  of 
puniíhment,  by  taking  juít  fo  míich 
merit  out  of  this  general  tre  a  fu  re,  as 
the  y  conceíve  the  debí  requires,  and  of* 
feríng  it  to  God, 

The  power  of  grantíng  indulgfences  has 
been  greatly  abuíed  in  the  church  of 
Kome*  ít  was  one  of  the  chief  tbings 
which  the  councii  of  Conftance  laid  to 
the  charge  of  John  XXIII.  in  1415, 
that  be  unpowered  his  lega  tes.  to  abfolve 
peni  ten  ts  from  all  forts  of  crimes,  op- 
on the  payment  of  fums  proportíonabie 
to  their  guile.  Pope  Leo  X.  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  m  ag  ni  ficen  t  ííruclurs  of 
St.  Peteras  at  Rome,  publifheJ  índul- 
gences,  and  a  plenary  remiflion  to  all 
íuch  as  íliould  contribute  money  towards 
it.  Finding  the  projecl:  take,  he  gave 
his  fifter,  the  princefsof  Ctboj  the  bene^ 
fit  of  the.  indulgencies  of  Saxony,  and 
the  n eí gh bou  ring  parts,  and  f  irmed  on t 
thofe  of  other  co  un  tries  to  the  higheíl 
bkidcrs,  who,  to  make  the  beft  of  their 
bargains,  procured  the  ableít  preachers 
to  cry  up  the  valué  of  the  wáre<  <fi  Hap- 
"  py  times  for  íinners  !  i'ays  a  modera 
(í  writer,  their  crímes  were.  rated,  and 
4<  the  remiíRon  of  them  fet  up  by  auc- 
íf  tion,  The  apoftolíc  chancery  taxeoj 
tc  fins  at  a.  pretty  reafonable  rate.  It  coft 
í(  but  ninety  livies,  and  a  few  ducats, 

"  for 
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í(  for  a  i  mes  which  peo  pie  on  thís  fide 
"  rtie  Alps  pimifhed  with  deatli." 
It  was  thís  great  abufe  of  indulge  rices 
chat  con  tribu  red  not  a  little  to  the  firft 
reformation  of  religión  in  Germán  y, 
vhere  Martin  Luther  began  firft  to  de- 
claim  agaiuíí;  the  preachers  of  indulgen- 
tes, and  afterwaids  agaínft  indulgences 
themfelves  ;  but  íince  that  time  the  popts 
have  been  rnorc  fpariug  ín  the  exercífe 
of  this  power:  "bowevtr,  they  fttll  carry 
on  a  great  trade  with  them  to  the  Lidies, 
whert;  they  are  p\j  rcliafed  at  two  reals  a 
píece,  and  fometimes  more. 
The  pope  likewife  grams  indulgences  to 
perfúni  at  the  point  of  death,  that  is>  he 
grants  them,  by  a  brief,  power  to  choofe 
ivhat  confeffor  they  pita  fe,  who  is  áu  rho- 
rized  thereby  to  abf&Jve  them  from  all 
thfír  fms  in  general. 

INDULT,  in  the  chureh  of  Jlüme,  the 
power  of  prefenting  to  bene fices  granted 
to  cerlain  peí  fon s  by  the  pope,  Of  fiáis 
fcind  is  the  indult  of  kings  and  foverelgn 
prmces,  in  the  romiíh  commnnionj  and 
that  of  the  parliament  of  París  granted 
by  fe  ver  al  popes.  Ey  the  concordat  fot* 
the  abolí  tion  of"  Míe  pragmatic  fan£líont 
made  between  Francis  í.  and  Leo  X. 
in  ijití,  the  frenen  king  has  (he  power 
of  nomínating  to  biíhopiicsj  and  other 
confiílorial  benéificesj  within  hís  realm. 
At  the  fame  time,  by  a  particular  bul], 
the  pope  granted  hini  the  privilege  of 
nomin ating  to  th e  ch u relies  of  Bri ta ny 
and  Proven  ce.  In  7648,  pope  Alex* 
ander  VIIL  and  in  iíjóS,  Clement  IX. 
granted  the  king  an  ¡ndult  for  the  bifhop- 
rics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun3  which 
had  be  en  yielded  to  hím  by  the  treaty 
of  Munfter  j  and  in  1 663,  the  fame 
pope  Clement  IX.  granted  him  an  in* 
dult  for  the  benefkes  in  the  coHintícs  of 
Roufillon,  Artoís,  and  the  Netherlands, 
The  cardínals  likewife  have  an  indult 
granted  them  by  agreement  between 
pope  paúl  IV,  and  the  facred  college  m 
1  555,  whích  is  akvays  confirmed  by  the 
popes  af  the  time  of  theír  eleftion.  By 
íhis  freaty  the  cardínals  have  the  free  dif* 
poíal  of  all  the  benefices  dependíng  on 
them,  and  are  ímpowered  likewife  to  be- 
ftow  a  ben  erice  in  commen dam« 

INDULTO,  a  duty,  tax,  or  cuftom  paid 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  farallfuch.com- 
moditíes  asL  are  ¡mported  from  the  Weft> 
Infles  in  the  galltons.    See  GalliÍ)n, 

JNDITS,  a  iarge  river  of  Afia,  which  rifes 
in  the  tnountains  which  feparate  Taclary 
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from  India,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  tk- 
Tndian  ocean» 
INERTIA  efvmtter,  in  phllofophy,  h  de- 
fined  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  be  zm^l 
principie  by  which  bodies  perfift  in  tbe¡r 
motion  or  reft,  receive  motion  in  pro. 
portion  to  the  forcé  imprefllng  ir,  and 
refiíl  as  much  a$  they  are  refiíted*  It  fj 
alfo  defined  by  the  [ame  author  to  be  a 
puwer  implanted  in  all  matter,  wherebr 
ít  refifts  any  change  endeavonied  to  l¿ 
made  in  its  ílate, 

This  power  then  coincides  with  the  ?¡s 
reíiítcndij  or  power  of  refiíbing^  wlieréy 
every  body  endeavoürs,  as  much  as  ¡; 
can,  to  perfevere  in  its  own  ílafe,  vj^ 
ther  of  reft  or  unifurm  reeli linear  ra. 
tion  i'  whtch  power  is  ftilj  proporüombfi 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  anyboclj; 
for  fince  natural  bndies  coníift  of  a  iíi¡fi 
of  matter,  that,  of  iffélf  is  not  abiete 
induce  any  change  in  its  {hte,  íf  boefb 
werc  once  at  reítA  it  is  neceíl'ary  ttat 
they  ílioitld  always  remain  in  iliarftaie 
cf  reíí,  nnlefs  theye  is  appíied  a  m 
forcé  to  produce  motion  in  them  ■  Lut  íf 
they  v/ere  in  motion,  the  fame  energyoí 
forcé  wonld  always  p revive  the™* 
Eton  ;  and  therefoie  bodies  woukt  si* 
ways  retain  their  rro".íonf  and  wouíd il 
ways  proceed  forward  in  the  fame  :^\:\ 
Hjic  with  the  fame  tenour,  Jmce  [kr\ 
cannot  of  themfelves  acquíre  eiíhw  rdt 
or  a  reurdation,  br  a  change  of  (Mr 
di  re  ilion  to  turn  on  one  fide  or  tts 
orheiv 

Therc  are  fome  philofophers  who  real!] 
enoügh  acknowledge,  that  no  body  an 
tu  ove  of  itfelf,  that  is,  pafs  froni  lellío 
moción  of  itfelf  j  but  then  they  are m 
as  willrng  to  ^rant,  that  bódies  once  mcv- 
ed  cannot  of  tíiemíelves  arríve  3l  [di, 
by  reafon  they  fee  the  motions  of  p- 
¡efliles  languífh  by  degreeí,  ónd  at  U 
the  movin^  bodies  themfelves  come  lo 
reít,  See  'Pb.O]ECTtles  , 
But  as  no  mode  or  accídent  can  d  \\í 
own  aecordi  or  by  itfeíf,  be  deliro^ 
and  as  all  effefrs  produced  by  trató 
canfes  do  remain  always,  nnlefs  tKere be 
fome  new  and  extraneous  caofe  ihUi- 
ftroys  ihem  5  fo  íikewífe  metíon  otoe 
commenced,  will  be  continuetl  a^'jjT, 
unlefs  it  be  hindeFed  by  Jome  mm 
can  fe  ;  ñor  is  it  more  in  the  pov^r  t?f> 
bociy  once  moved,  to  lay  a  fide  its  oft 
tion  or  energy  to  move,  andretumü 
itfelf  to  reír,  than  itean  put>ffthefigíí 
tbat  it  has  becn  once  formed  into,  0%. 

í;:  :\ 
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quire  a  new  one,  wilhottt  fome  extrinfic 
caufe.  T  hercio  re»  as  there  i s  m  all 
tedies  a  certaín  forcé,  or  raiher  maclí- 
v¡ty,  whereby  they  oppofeevery  chaiige¡ 
from  whícli  caufe  it  proceeds,  t ha t  they 
arevery  diffkultly  put  out  of  their  ílatc, 
whatevcr  it  is:  but  tbat  inaclívity  ís  the 
fome  i 31  moving  bodies  as  the  fe  at  reít, 
ñor  do  bodies  Jtfs  refift  the  aétiou, 
wfoereby  they  are  brought  from  motíon 
íorefí,  than  íhat  whereby  they  país  fpm 
peft  to  motion  i  that  is,  ihere  rs  not  re* 
quireíl  a  lefe  forcé  to  put  a  ílop  to  the 
motian  of  any  body,  than  was  before 
receíiaiy  to  imprefs  tbat  motíon  pn  the 
fame  body.  Whcnce  fin  ce  the  vis  in- 
ertise,  or  inaclívity  of  nutter,  always 
eqtially  refifts  tqual  changes,  it  wilE  not 
be  3efs  powerful  to  continué  a  body  i  11 
motíon,  which  lias  begun  to  move,  than 
iú  prd'erve  a  quíeíccnt  body  in  the  fame 
ÍUic  of  reít. 

There  are  lome  pbilofopbers  who  fup- 
pofe  body  of  íts  own  n  ature  to  be  as  in- 
djffrrent  to  motion  as  to  ní\  \  but  by 
tbis  íiTflSfFei "erice  they  do  not ,  wefuppofe, 
mssn  fuch  a  difpoficíon  ín  bodies,  where- 
by  ihey  do  not  in  tbe  leaffc  rdift  reíl  or 
luoiion!  for  on  tiiis  funpofition  It  would 
í'oWow,  tbat  any  body,  however  great, 
and  moved  wlth  tbe  fwiftell  velochy, 
might  be  ílop^ed  by  any  the  fmaUeíl 
forcé;  or  if  tbe  great  body  was  at  reíl, 
ít  míght  by  moved  by  any  body,  how- 
eyer  fmall,  witbout  the  leaíl  loís  of  ve- 
] o c i  t y  in  the  ¡mpeliing  body  1  ihat  is, 
any  fmall  body  impinging  on  a  g  reate  r 
ene,  would  cairy  that  grtnter  body  along 
witb  it,  wkhout  the  leaft  lofs  of  its  mo- 
lían 5  and  each  body  afrer  the  ímpulfe, 
would  he  jointly  earried  along  wíth  that 
ceJrrity  that  tbe  fmall  body  had  at  íiifí5 
wfskh  we  all  know  is  abfurd.  This  in- 
dinaren ce,  therefore,  is  not  placed  in  a 
non-refiftance  to  motion  from  a  fíate  of 
r?ft,  or  to  reít  from  a  (late  of  motíon  1 
but  ín  tbis  only,  tbat  a  body  of  its  own 
nature  is  not  more  propenfe  to  motíon 
tliari  to  reír,  ñor  more  refilis  to  pafs  from 
a  ilatc  of  reft  to  motbn  than  to  retín  n 
again  from  tbat  motíon  to  the  fame  fíate 
«f  rtft  i  befides,  any  quiefcent  body  may 
he  moved  by  any  forcé  3  and  an  equal 
forcé,  aclíng  in  a  contrary  dirección,  will 
be  abíe  to  deífroy  tbat  motion  \  and  ín 
rt¡ís,  ibis  ¡ndifFerence  coníiíls. 
Sin  ce,  accordíng  to  tlils  íaw,  a  body 
0rce  in  motion  always  continúes  in  that 
motíon,  the  philofopbers  afk,  Why  all 
prpjcíliles-  lofe  by  degrees  thcii*  mpiion  í 
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Why  do  they  not  proceed  in  ínfímtüm  ? 
If  motion  díd  not  of  its  own  nature  de- 
cay>  a  flone  tbrown  at  the  bfginnmg  of 
the  world,  would  by  tbis  time  have  gone 
ihrougb  an  immenfe  and  almoíl  infinite 
fpace.  And  fo  índeed  it  would,  ijf  its 
motion  had  been  in  vacuo,  or  in  free 
fpaces,  and  witbout  any  g  ra  vi  ty.  But 
fince  all  p  rojee!  i  les  are  carritd  eíther  tbro1 
the  air,  or  on  the  rough  furfaces  of  otber 
bodies,  they  muíl  be  neceífarily  ret ard- 
ed 1  for  íince  all  bodies  in  motí«n  muít 
di  i  ve  and  thruít  out  of  its  place  the  re- 
fiítiug  air,  or  overeóme  the  rough nefs  of 
che  íuperficies  opon  whtch  they  are 
moved,  they  will  lofe  all  that  forcé  and 
motíon  that  is  conííantly  employed  111 
overcoming  thefe  obílacles>  and  confe- 
quently  the  motion  of  projeílíles  will  be 
continua! ly  dimíniíhed  :  but  if  there  was 
no  reíiílance  in  the  médium,  no  rough- 
neis  in  the  íuperficies  on  wbich  they  were 
movetí,  no  gravity  that  contmuaily  forcé s 
the  bodies  towards  tbe  eartb,  motioa 
would  always  continué  ibe  fame»  wlth-* 
out  any  retardaron  at  alt.  So  ín  the 
heavens,  where  the  médium  is  excecd- 
irigly  ra  re,  the  planets  do  continué  thek 
motions  for  a  ver  y  long  time  j  and  u  pon 
ice,  or  any  otber  very  fmooth  fuiface 
witbout  any  rough  nefs,  heavy  bodies  in 
motion  are  not  foon  brought  to  reít. 

IN  FALLI  BLE,  fomethmg  thatcannot  errf 
or  bedeceived.  See  ERROtrn. 
One  of  the  great  controverfíes  between 
the  protefta&ts  and  papiíls,  is  che  infalli- 
biitty  wh:ch  the  latter  attribute  to  the 
pope  ;  íhough,  in  facjl,  they  tbemfeKes 
aje  not  agreed  on  that  be ad,  fome  plác- 
ing  tbis  pretended  infaUibility  Ín  the  pope 
and  a  general  councíL  St¡e  the  anieles 
Councíl  and  Pope. 

INFAMYj  in  law,  js  a  term  which  e je- 
ten ds  to  forgery,  perjury^  grofs  ebeats, 
&¿*  by  which  a  perfon  is  rende  red  in- 
capa  ble  of  bting  a  wítnefs  or  juror,  even 
tí:  o'  be  is  pardoned  for  hís  crímes.  6ee 
the  anieles  Forgéry,  Perjury,  &c. 

INFANT,  infwuy  in  medicine,  denotes  a 
young  cín]d.  See  the  artide  ChiLd  and 
Delivery. 

It  being  a  matter  of  great  importance 
how  tender  ¡n&nts  are  treated,  we  fhall 
la  y  down  fome  rules  for  the  d  i  re  S!  ion  of 
the  díet,  régimen,  and  otber  non- na  tu- 
ráis, as  well  with  regard  to  the  infanc  as 
the  nurfe. 

As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  chíld  is  brought 
ínto  the  world,  it  ought,  iinmedíately 
áfter  the  ligature  and  cutting  off  the  um- 
bilical 
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bilícal  veflels,  to  be  wafhed  10  a  warm 
bath,  preparad  of  water  alone,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  wine  and  water-  The  mídwife 
/too  íhould  be  allowed  a  convenient  place 
and  time  to  examine  the  child,  and  fet 
to  righta  any  parts  that  may  be  ill~ 
formed  by  the  birth.  She  íhould  like- 
wife  ftroke  the  belly  with  the  boJlow  of 
her  hand,  in  order  to  excite  a  difcharge 
of  the  fseces.  If  the  new-horn  infam  is 
found  to  he  weakly,  it  íhould  be  refre/h- 
ed  by  waíhíng  it  with  warm  wine,  rub- 
bing  ít  gen  ti  y,  anoinííng  the  breaft, 
batk,  and  crown  of  the  bead  with  fome 
analeptic  fpirits  ;  or  by  breatbing  fírong- 
]y  into  its  mouth,  after  chewing  doves 
and  other  aromatics  j  or  giving  it  a  fmall 
quantity  of  rheniíh  wine,  or  cinnamon- 
water*  GreaA  can  ti  o  n  is  alfo  neceíTary 
m  fwadling  the  infant,  left  out  of  negli- 
gente or  ignoran  ce,  it  rece  i  ve  any  injury 
by  this  mea  ns  :  for  be  lides  tbat  infanta 
frequentty  become  hump-backed  from 
roogreat  a  ñ  riel  ore  of  the  breaft  by  ban- 
dage,  hy  tbus  obltruíUng  the  circula- 
fian,  they  fall  into  a  con  l'umption,  and 
are  fnbjeét  to  rupturas  and  many  other 
diforders. 

The  next  care  is,  that  infants,  who 
for  want  of  a  difcharge  by  ftcol  ín  the 
mother's  womb,  always  come  into  the 
world  wíth  theír  interines  replete  with 
excremente,  be  feafonably  purged»  But 
in  cafó  the  weak  nature  of  the  infant 
íhould  not  be  fuffictent  of  itfelf,  provi- 
tience  has  kindly  funiiíhed  the  mother 
at  firft  with  thin  fe  ron  $  milk,  who  fe  de- 
terging  and  diluting  qunlíty  opens  the 
body  much  better  and  with  greater  fafety 
than  the  moft  feleñ  evacuants,  and  no 
danger  is  to  be  dreaded  from  ít,  unlefs 
that  milky  liquor  flows  from  an  impura 
fpring ;  or  the  mother,  from  the  diffi- 
cuky  of  the  birth,  be  agitated  by  con- 
vulfwe  motions  5  or  unkfs  any  other 
cireum  flanees  con  cu  r  which  forbíd  the 
«fe  of  a  medicine  elaborated  by  nature 
in  the  breafts  of  women  ;  in  which  cafe, 
if  the  infant  has  not  a  ítool  wíthin 
twenty-four  hours,  it  may  be  pro  per  to 
give  it  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  folutive 
fyrup  of  rafes,  or  a  ciyfter  of  whey  and 
honey* 

As  to  a  proper  diet,  milk  defervedjy 
conítitutes  the  principal,  and  the  untver- 
fal  alitnem  ;  beca  ule  it  fupplies  both 
meat  and  drink  at  the  fame  time,  is 
grate  ful  to  the  ftomaeh,  and  for  this 
purpofs  it  was  wifeJy    ordered  by  the 

Crcator^  thai  women,  ¡(nmediateSy  afier 


their  del  i  very,  íhould  accumulate  a  fafft, 
cient  quantity  of1  it  ín  their  breafls. 
infanta  are  nourilhed  by  the  hrealb  ei_ 
ther  of  the  m other  or  a  hired  naife  it 
is  certaínly  the   duty  of  parents,  and 
thofe  entrufted  with  the  health  of  chil. 
dren,  to  take  care  that  they  gáneme 
puré  and  températe  milk.   This  is  heft 
obtained  by  their  obferving  an  exael  me. 
thod  of  díet,   and  avoiding  all  thofe 
things  which  communicate  any  ufte  to 
the  milk,  even  imperceptible  to  the  fen- 
íet$  and  efpecially  fuch  as  are  capebffi 
of  producing  diiíempeis,  PaiticularJy 
3et  the  nurfe,  if  there  be  a  neceflity 
one,  be  healthy,  in  the  flower  of  her  igtt 
fvom  twenty  to  thirty,  rather  lean  thn 
fat,  of  good  moráis,  compofed  in  jiiíiid, 
neithei'  nielan chol y,  pafilonate,  mi 
drunkard  ;  ñor  íet  her  milk  be  too  líale; 
but  her  díet  be  regular,  and  great  esn 
muíl  be  taken  that  íhe  dbes  not  all  n 
once  pafs  from  a  hard  and  fparing  úk^ 
to  on  e  that  i  s  del  íc  ate  and  píen  ti  ful,  But 
nothíng  lefs  than  an  abfolute  nectflíty 
fliould  prevail  on  a  mother  to  Mer  her  ! 
tender  progeny  to  be  delivered  up  tos 
mercenary  nurfe  j   fin  ce  this  is  a  bar- 
ba 1  i  ty  exceeding  cvery  thing  to  be  utt 
with  in  the  brute  creation  ;  for  not  &nly 
all  the  diforders  incident  to  the  kdy, 
but  even  thofe  of  the  mind  itfelf,  ate 
communicated  to  the  fucking  child, 
It  often  happens  that  the  milk  is  corrupld 
by  various  ¡uddr.'rs  en  ufes,  by  whícheithff 
the  mother  or  the  liurft  may  be  aíFcftedi 
and  be  re  precautions  are  neceífary  to  p 
vent  ímpending  danger  :  the  milk  i?  u< 
tremely  vitiated  by  the  terror  of  ib 
woman  who  gives   fuck  5   añd  coníe- 
quently  the  beft  prefervative  againít  \hi 
injury  ariíing  from  ít,  is  not  to  give  tk 
brtaW  i  m  medí  arel  y  after  a  fright,  Tk 
fame  holds  true  with  refpefí  to  angtri 
and  íince  the  injury  done  to  the  iniíkty 
violent  paílions,  upon  its  Jong  continL- 
anee  in  the  hreafts,  endangers  both  ibf 
child  and  the  nurfe,  to  prevent  ih'n,  íft 
milk  íliould  be  íeafonably  eütra£teo\ 
It  fometímes  happens  that  eíther  tlie  \u 
fant  is  inca  pable  of  fucking  the  milk  m 
of  the  brea íts,  or  the  nurfe,  from  ilWi, 
or  fome  other  caufe,  is  incapable  ef  aí- 
fordingit:  In  this  cafe,  other  properíl> 
ments  are  to  be  proviííed,  -anvong  wj« 
are  fweet  whey,  barley-broth,  watí-  I 
gruel,   emulfions  of  almondr,  bjdj  1 
boiled   to  the  confiltence  of  a  p«  | 
with  the  addition  of  the  yoJk-  of  an  efgi  I 
Mm\  kinds  of  pap,  made  of  floufj  |  | 
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crumbfi  of  bread  boiied  in  water»  given 
whh  orwitbout  mí!  1c  ;  but  chewirig  vic- 
üials  and  giving  it  ta  a  child,  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  afJowed  i  beca  ti  Te  by 
fuch  mafticatíoíi  no!:  on!y  the  molí  fpb- 
tle  párt  of  the  pap  ís  fiicked  out,  but  any 
infeílíon  oí  the  faliva  and  corrupted 
Teeth  are  eaíiíy  communicat&d  co^í nfar.es. 
When  chíldiTH'  arrive  at  fuch  an  habit 
as  to  be  capable  of  digefting  other  ali- 
menta, care  fliouíd  be  takén  ñor  to  give 
them  food  of  a  hard  confifteríce  j  they 
ought  not  to  eat  falt  meat  in  great  quan- 
tums, unripe  fruir,  bread  not  duly  fer- 
mented,  or  too  new  $  ñor  ouftbt  they  to 
eat  much  of  any  kind  of  fweet  meat 5. 
As  to  the  prevention  of  the  difeafos  in 
infmts,  nothing  is  more  ti  fe  ful  botb  for 
the  nurfe  and  the  child,  tban  infufíons  of 
fuch  herbs  as  fweeten  the  blood,  made  in 
water  i  and  Jiere  an  ínfuíion  cf  be  tony, 
root  of  liquorice,  fennel-íeed,  and  the 
like,  are  highly  proper.  Ñor  do  they 
aft  amifs  who  Jo  me  ti  mes,  aíter  a  mea], 
eat  a  quantity  of  fennd  or  annife-feed, 
whkh  íncreafes  the  rallk*  and  prevenís 
gripes  in  the  infanr. 

Since  milk  ftagnating  In  the  ftomaeb  and 
duodtnum  foon  grows  acid  and  coagu- 
lad, and  thus  excites  a  thoulbnd  dan- 
gerous  fy  mptoms,  the  greateft  care  ought 
to  ue  taken  to  prevent  what  ís  at  tended 
wjíh  fuch  dangerous  confequences ;  fer 
whích  purpolé  thofe  powders  are  ex- 
tremely  efficacout  whicb  corita m  crabs- 
eyes,  egg-íhells,  the  root  of  fiorentine 
orrtSj  faffion }  theíeeds  or  oil  of  annife,  &c. 
of  whicb  a  dofe  may  be  given  twíce  or 
thiee  times  a  week.  And  íínce  the  healtb 
*f  infants  great ly  depends  upon  a  due 
and  fufRcient  difebarge  of  tbeexcrements 
byftoo],  and  the  prefer  vation  of  the  tone 
oftheftomach  and  inteílines,  gentleiaxa- 
tires,  if  neceíTaryj  fhould  be  fo  metí  mea 
interpofed  ;  but  ílrdng  and  acríd  purges, 
as  reíin  of  jalap,  fcammony,  black  hel- 
lebore  and  the  Jike,  are  improper  and 
perníctous,  They  ought  not  to  take 
aloes  on  account  of  the  heat  ít  occafions, 
ñor  the  leaves  of  fenna  beca  ufe  of  the 
coítivenefs  it  produces  ;  ñor  are  (befe  pre- 
judicial only  when  given  to  children,  but 
alio  when  given  to  the  nmfes  \  for  being 
míxed  with  ihe  mük,  they  ofien  tbrow 
the  tender  infints  into  convulilons*  Sy- 
denham  nghtly  obferves,  that  chíldren, 
in  the  ñrit  roonth,  are  cf  ten  feized  with 
the  epikpfy  from  too  frequent  ílooU ;  and 
Gajen  j u íí  1  y  aflferted,  that  the  bodíes  of 
chüdren  ought  not  to  be  exfcuted  with 
ÍOL,  II. 
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purgativefi,  whích  would  prevent  theír 
growing.    And,  reaiiy,  it  is  mespreíll- 
ble  how  much  the  tender  and  weak  fto- 
machs  of  new  born  infants  are  prejudíced 
by  purgatíves. 
fihfeafis  of  Infants  may  be  redneed  to  the 
folio wing  heads.    i,  Rettníion  of  the 
meconinm,  or  firft  ftooís,  already  taken 
notíce  of.    ¿f  Aphthae,  or  ihrufli,  whích 
aílecl:  the  whole  mouth,  aud  even  in- 
teítines  :  for  ibis  Keifter  advifeá  a  graín 
or  two  of  msreurius  dulcía,  given  In  two 
dramsof  frluíivefyrup  of  rofes  ;  he  would 
have  the  nurfe,  likewjfe,  take  rhubarbj 
and  the  abíbí  bent  powd&rs  i  and  ex- 
tern al íy?  Shaw  would  have  ihs  ulcers 
touched  frequentiy  with  a  mixture  of  ho- 
ra ey  of  rofes,  and  oil  of  viíriol.  3»  ChafF- 
ing,  or  gatlingj  of  thcfleíh,  already  treat- 
ed  of  under  the  article  ExcoriaTIOn* 
4.  Coltivenefs,  fot  whieh  Heífter  recom- 
mends  two  or  three  grains  of  rhubarb 
in  folutive  fymp  of  rofes,  or  a  folutíon  of 
manna,  till  the  child's  bclly  h  opened  - 
anda fter wards the teftaceou s powders .  5 . 
Coughs  of  infants  ítldom  p  ro  ve  obñmate, 
ufually  giving  way  to  pefiloral  fyrups,  or 
a.  líttle  fpermaeeti  \  relaxing  the  bowels 
at  the  fame  time  with  rhubarb,  given  ia 
folutive  fyrup  of  rofes.  In  very  bad  cafes, 
a  few  drops  cf  fpint  of  fal-armoniac» 
given  pretty  often,  has  a  ve  ry  good  effecl ; 
and  íf  the  child  be  almoít  choaked,  a 
quai  ter  of  a  grain  cf  tartar  emetíc,  taken 
as  a  vomit,  will  fnatch  it  from  the  jaws 
of  death.    Oil  of  fweet  almonds  is  like- 
wife  very  good  5  as  are  fiowers  of  ful- 
phnr,  in  phlegmaiic  habits.    6,  Crufía 
Lañes,  or  fcabby  emptions,  other  wife 
called  achores,  already  treaied  of  under 
the  artictes  Achor  and  Crusta.  7, 
Atrophy,  or  confumpiion,  for  the  cure 
of  whkh  the  crudities  of  the  bowels 
íhould  be  evacuated  by  gen  tle  laxativas^ 
now  and  then  repeated,  to  which  a  fevv 
grains  of  mercurius  dulcis  muft  always 
be  added  j  or  even  the  purga  tí  ve  falts  may 
be  preferibed*    Externally,  baths  of  foft- 
wa  ter,  with  aromatic  b^rbs,  with  fricción, 
of  the  joints  while  in  the  bath,  and  fre- 
quent  motion,   are  recommenderi.  S* 
Convulfion,   if  owing  to  acrimonious 
humours  ín  the  bowels,  is  cured  by  gentle 
dofes  of  fyrup  of  rhubarb,  with  the  ab- 
forbent  powders  ;  but   when  epilepttc, 
cinnabar  is  tobe  given  freely  in  powders  j 
and  when  owing  to  worms*  mercurius 
dulcís  is  the  belt  of  ail  medicines,  9. 
Diarrhcea  of  infants  ís  already  treated  df 
under  its  proper  a  rucie,    i  o.  Stoppage 
10  of 
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of  the  nofe  (bmetimes  happens,  infomuch 
That  The  y  can  I  caree  breathe,  fuck,  or  fwal- 
low  i  for  the  cure  of  which,  aírer  a  fuit- 
íib  Se  p  u  rgf }  d  i  fío  I  ve  twü  o  r  th  ree  graitis 
of  wbite  vttriol  hnlf  an  cunee  of  mar- 
joram  waur  ;  Uién  filtré  it,  and  apply  it 
now  and  then  in  the  nollrils  wit.li  a  li- 
neíl«rag*  Or  yo  a  may  apply  oil  of  fvveet 
almond?,  irnpregnated  with  of  mar- 
¡oram,  ro  ibc  bonom  shd  fide¿  cf  thc 
roftnl?,  wtiich  wjli  refotve  the  fililí,  n. 
Jtunning  of  the  eyts  and  ears  is  a  ver  y 
CDiiiiDdi]  comptaín^  which  is  cured  by 
fmaíl  do  Je*  ofthe  decocción  of  pbnpeineU 
root,  faiTafras;,  and  gentle  laxativa,  in 
which  a  grain  or  two  cf  caiomel  is  rnixed. 
12.  Vomíting  ís  raiher  accounted  falu- 
tary  than  otherwife  5  hut  when  Loo  vio- 
jem,  it  may  be  reroedied  by  genüe  cly- 
fters<  13,  SupprefJioo  of  uriñe  is  cured 
by  giving  balí  a  fe  tu  pie  of  fome  neutral 
frtlt,  as  vitnolatfd  íartár,  ateranum  dupli- 
cainm,  and  tlie.ltke ;  but  if  tnefe  fail,  a 
caihtter  muir  be  imroduced  into  the  blad- 
íícr,  which  h  much  eaíler  ín  girls  iban 
h  o  y  í  •  14,,  Fe  v  e  rs  of  c  h  i  I  d  j  e  n }  fec  F£  - 
ver.  15.  DiíEcuky  of  teetbíng-,  fee 
3)estition.  i:6.  Imperforations  of 
the  neceflary  parís,  ib  that  ihtre  is  no 
paffage  for  ihe  íiools  or  uriñe  j'in  which 
the  affiitance  of  the  íurgeon  nnUi  be 
fpi  cdily  caiied^ín,  or  the  iofant  is  lofh 
17.  Jaondice,  or  a  yeilownefs  of  the 
flein,  fee  Jaundice.  18.  Wonns  in 
chíldren,  ice  Worms.  19,  Rickets 
fddom  attack  cbildren  hefore  they  are 
nh-.e  inonths  oíd,  fee  Kickets,  20. 
Gripes  and  other  dilorders  of  the  bowels, 
are  g  enera!  ly  owing  to  corrtipted  rnllk  ¡ 
ihe  cure  cf  which  coiiñfts  in  the  ufe  of 
antíacids,  mild  catharnes,  and  clyíters  of 
the  fame  inteiuIon3  with  gentle  carmi- 
^atíves.  Sometí  mes,  indíedj  the  gripes 
are  fo  violent  as  doc  to  be  cured  without 
two  drops  of  the  ihebaic  tinílure  ín  a  lít- 
íle  fyrup  cf  role?,  Ablbrbents  aie  alfo 
d cerned  excellent  in  thtfe  dübrderSj  as 
they  cure  the  gripes,  reílieflneft,  and 
vatching  in  infants,  as  certainly  as  opí- 
umeafes  paín  in  adulis. 
Hars^Bip  in  Infants,  See  Lip- 
Infant,  in  law,  jlgrviiies  a  perfon  under 
the  age  of  one.and  twtnty- 
AiMiif^nt  juay  bind  ñimfelf  apprentke, 
a^d  if  he  íerve  fevtn  years,  may  have  the 
btíncñi  of  bis  tradií  \  but  if  be  be  guihy 
of  msíbebaviour,  the  maíUr  may  gíve 
him  geutíe  corree! iorij  or  complain  to  -a 
juítice  of  peace  and  have  him  püniíhed» 
11$  jiuy  ¿Ifo  bind  hírrUelf  for  the  pny- 
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merit  of  necedanes,  fuch  as  me  ai,  áfav 
waíliing,  apparel  and  learmng,  though 
not  by  bond  with  a  penaJty  ;  infanis  aTC 
not  obHged  to  pay  for  cloathH,  xmhh  it 
be  pro  ved  that  they  wet y  for  the  ir  own 
wearing,  and  convenitnt  and  necelTary 
for  the  m  to  wear  according  to  their  cié, 
gree  #hd  eílate  ;  and  though  an  infant 
may  bu  y  neceílaríes,  he  caimot  borrov/ 
money  to  do  it  $  for  ihe  Uw  not  truft 
him  with  money,  except  attheperilof 
the  lenderf  wbo  muíí  eíther  fee  it  tbs 
laid  ovit,  or  takecueto  lay  it  out himfdf 
ín  fucb  ntceíTaries.  If  a  11  irfant  is  tht 
defendant  in  an  afiion,  the  plaintiff 
Íij:  y  ears  to  com  menee  bis  aéliou  in  ^fitr 
the  in^anl  consts  cf  age  ;  and  an  infria 
wbo  is  a  plaintirF,  has  alíbíiK  y^m^hi 
ht  comes  of  age.  to  fue,  by  the  ¿aluic 
of  limitar tons .  Tf  an  infan  t  grants  kúi 
for  a  term  of  years>  he  may,  at  hís  íu!| 
age,  either  confirm  the  jeafe,  ¿r  bdiig 
trefpafs  asaínít  the'  ieifee  for  theocp», 
tioo>  Alio  a  íeale  granted  to  an  khtl 
may  be  avoided  by  wavíng  the  laoJ  k- 
foi  e  the  rent  day  txpreífed  tbtírein,  An 
infant  may  pürchaíe  lands,  where  luch 
purchaíe  i&  i n tended  for  his  bnú¡ 
tho1  at  his  fu II  age  he  may  eírheraToíd 
or  coisfirm  fuch  p  mena  fe  j  and,  in  cafe 
an  infant  feü  lands  by  deeds  índeoted  aod 
inrolled»  he  may  avoid  the  fame.  Hos- 
éver,  infanta  are  bound  by  a)l  aé\s  of  w 
ceflity,  as  in  prefentahons  to  beneüct> 
admittanetis  and  grants  of  copyhq&i 
eftates,  aíTentmg  to  legacies,  and  condi- 
tions  anncxed  to  lands,  whetheran  úm 
comes  by  grant  or  by  defeent. 
Infante  and  Infanta,  all  the  fonsd 
daugbters  of  the  kings  of  Spain  *ú 
Portugal,  except  the  eldeft  j  the  princfi 
being  calleo  iufantesj  and  the  pvinctlüi 
infantas. 

INFANTRY;  in  military  affairs,  denotes 
the  whole  hody  of  foot-foldiers»  SetlSí 
article  Soldieh, 

lUFECTf  ON|  ajnong  phyficians,  útM 
with  contagión»    S^e  Contagjon, 

INFEREN  CE 3  in  matters  of  Literatura  t 
coroliary,  conclufionj,  argument,  cr  b 
dufiion  drawn  frofñ  ibmeihing  thatffíd 
before,     See  CONCLUSION,  &C* 

I N  FERN  A  L  s  t  o  n  e  ,  ¿apis  infenmtls,  U 
the  arricie  Lapis* 

INFINITE,  that  which  has  neither  begiv 
ning  ñor  end  ;  in  which  fenfe  God  ato 
is  infinite,  See  the  anícleGOD. 
Infiniíe  is  al fo  ufed  to  fignify  that  ^ 
has  had  a  beginning,  but  wíll  have  11 
enéj  as  argel  §  and  human  íouls»  1; 
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makes  what  tbe  fchoolmen  cali  infimtum 
a  parte  ftfi  \  as,  on  the  con  tirar  y,  by 
pútumafartemüe^  they  mean  that  which 
has  an  end  but  had  no  hegtnning. 

iNFlNlTfi,  orlííFJNITELY  GR.E  AT  LINE, 

jü  geometry,  denotes  only  an  indefinita 
or  indetermináte  ¡irie,  to  which  no  certain 
bounds,  orliniiis,  are  prefcribed. 
ÍNfiMTE  qyANTiTJES,  The  very  idea 
oí  magnitudes  infinitely  great,  or  liich  as 
íxceed  any  asignable  quantities,  does  in- 
düde  a  negaíion  of  Limita  •  yet  if  we 
nearly  examine  this  notion,  we  íhaíl  find 
ihat  fuch  magnitudes  are  not  equal  amcmg 
í  he  m  fe  Ivés,  but  that  tbe  re  are  really  be- 
.  fides  infinite  Jengtb  and  infinite  área, 
three  feveral  forts  of  infinite  folid íty  3  all 
of  which  are  quantitaiex  fui  §énerisf  and 
that  thofe  oí  each  fpecies  are  in  given 
propCfrtrons. 

Infinite  length,  or  a  Ime  infinítely 
Icmg,  is  to  be  coníidered  either  as  begin- 
ningata  point,  and  fo  infinite!)'  extended 
one  way,  or  elle  botli  ways  from  ¡he  fame 
point  5  in  which  caf¿  tbe  one,  which  is  a 
beginning  infinity,  is  tbe  one  hajf  of  tbe 
whole,  which  ís  the  fum  of  the  heginning 
and  ceaíing  infinífy  {  or,  as  msy  be  laid, 
ti  infinity  a  parte  ante  and  a  forte  pofl, 
which  Is  analügous  to  etemity  in  time^nd 
duran  on,  in  which  there  ís  al  ways  as 
nwcli  to  folJow  as  is  paft,  from  any 
point  or  tnoment  of  time  :  ñor  doth  the 
arfdition  or  fubduction  of  finite  length,  or 
fpace  of  time,  alter  the  cafe  either  in  in- 
finity or  eternity,  íince  botb  the  one  or 
the  other  can  not  be  any  part  of  the  whole* 
Asto  infinite  furface,  or  área,  any  rigbt 
Jine,  inñnitely  í  xtended  botb  ways  on  an 
infinite  plañe,  does  divide  that  infinite 
plañe  into  equal  parts,  the  one  to  tbe 
i'íght,  and  the  other  to  the  left  of  the 
íaíd  linej  but  íf  from  any  point,  in  fuch 
a  plañe,  two  right  línes  be  infinitely  ex- 
tended, fo  as  to  mske  an  angle,  the  infi- 
nite área,  intercepted  between  mofe  in- 
finite rigbt  liiiés,  is  to  the  whole  infinite 
planeas  tbe  arch  of  a  círcle,  on  thr:  point 
cf  concottrfe  of  tboíe  línes  as  a  ceiíter, 
intercepted  between  the  íaid  Unes,  Is  to 
tlie  dreumíerence  of  the  arele  ;  or,  as 
ttiedegrees  of  the  angleto  ihe  ^Godegrees 
of  ádrele:  forexample,  rigbt  iines  rbeet- 
ingata  right  aogle  do  mciude,  on  an 
infinite  plañe,  a  quaríer  part  of  the  whole 
infinite  área  of  fuch  a  plañe, 
But  if  two  parallel  infinite  Imes  be  fup- 
pofd  drawn  on  fuch  an  infinite  plane> 
The  área  intercepted  between  them  will  be 
libwiíé  infinite  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 


wilí  be  infimte'y  Jefs  than  that  fpacep 
which  ís  intercepted  between  two  infinite 
Imestbatareinchned,  though  with  never 
fo  fmalJ  an  angfe  j  for  ihat,  in  the  one 
caie?  the  given  finite  diííanre  of  Ebe  pa- 
rallej  Jines  dimínifiics  the  infiuity  ín  ons 
degree  of  dímenfion  i  whereaF,  in  a  íec- 
toi  there  is  snfinity  in  both  dimeníions  : 
and  confeqoently  the  quantities  are  the 
ooe  infinitdy  greater  tlian  the  other,  and 
there  is  no  proporción  betwcen  them* 
From  the  fame  confideratíon  a  rife  the 
three  fe  ve  ral  fpecíes  of  infinite  í'pace  or 
folidity  j  for  a  parallelopipedj  or  a  cy- 
]índer,  infinitely  bng,  is  greater  than 
any  finite  magnitudes  how  great  foevet  ^ 
and  asi  fuch  lolids,  fuppoíed  to  be  formed 
on  given  bafeSj  are  as  t  lio  fe  bafes  rn  pro- 
porHon  to  one  anoiher.  J3-.it  if  two  cf 
thefe  thiee  dimenfions  are  wanríng,  as  m 
the  fpace  intercepted  between  two  párallel 
planes  infinítely  extended,  and  at  a  finite 
diñante,  or  with  infinite  Itngtb  and 
bread th,  with  a  finite  thickrsefs,  ?U 
fuch  foiids  fhall  be  a?  the  given  finite 
di  flanees  one  to  another ;  but  thefe  quan- 
tities, thcugb  infinítely  greaíer  than  iba 
other,  are  yet  infinítély  lefs  than  any  of 
thoíe  wherein  al l  the  three  dimenfious  are 
infinite.  Such  aie  the  fp.^ces  intercepted 
between  two  inclined  planes  infinítely 
extended  \  the  fpace  intercepted  by  llie 
furface  of  a  cone,  or  tbe  íides  of  a  pyr:- 
mid,  likewife  infinitely  continúed,  &cm 

,  of  all  which  notvvithftanding,  the  pro- 
poitions  one  to  another,  and  to  the 
fray,  or  vaft  abyfs  of  infinite  fpace  (where- 
in  is  the  lo  cus  of  all  things  that  are  or  can 
be¡  or  to  tbe  folid  of  infinite  length, 
bread th  and  thicknefs  taken  all  manner 
of  ways)  are  eafily  affignahle  ;  for  the 
fpace  between  two  planes  is  ro  tbe  whole 
as  the  an^le  of  tboíe  planes  to  the  $60 
degrees  of  the  circle.  As  for  cones  and 
pyramids,  tbey  are  as  th*  fphéncal  fui  faca 
mtercepted  by  thtm  is  to  the  furface  of 
the  fphere,  and  therefore  con  es  are  as  tbe 
verfed  fines  of  haíf  their  angles  to  tbe  di- 
3  meter  of  the  circlé  ;  thefe  three  forts  of 
infinite  quantity  are  analogous  to  a  line, 
furface,  and  folid  j  and,  after  the  fame 
m^nner3  cannot;  be  comparedj  or  have 
no  proportion  the  one  to  the  other, 

1NFINITESIMALS,  ainon^  irraihema- 
ticians,  are  defined  to  be  infinitely  fm a  11 
quantities* 

In  the  method  of  infinítefimals.  the  de- 
mentj  by  which  any  qnanttty  increafes  or 
decreafes,  is  fuppofed  to  be  infinitely 
final!,  and  ís  ge n eral  1  y  exprefíed  by  two 
10  C^js  Of 
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or  more  térros,  fome  cf  which  are  Infi- 
uitdy  lefs  than  the  reft,  which  being  ne- 
glefled  asofnoíroportance,  theremaining 
terms  form  what  is  talled  <  lie  ditference 
cf  íhe  propoled  quaritity¿  The  terms 
that  are  negkéled  in  this  manner,  as  in- 
finítely  lefs  than  the  other  terms  of  the 
dement,  are  the  very  fame  which  ariíb 
in  con  fe  que  n  ce  of  the  accekration,  or  re- 
tardation,  of  the  generating  motion  * 
during  the  ínfinnéty  Imall  time  in  which 
the  element  is  ge  ñera  red  ;  fo  that  the  re- 
mainíng  terms  exprels  the  elements  that 
would  ha  ve  been  pioduced  in  that  time, 
5f  tile  generating  motion  had  cominutd 
y n i forn i :  there fore  th ole  rí i ífe ren ees  are 
accurately  in  the  fame  ratío  to  each 
other  as  the  generating  motions  or  flux  i* 
ons.  And  henee,  though  in  this  rae- 
thod  infinrtefimalp^rts  of  the  elements  are 
Jiegle&ed,  the  concluíions  are  aecunitely 
miewhliouteveivan  mfimtely  frnall  error, 
and  agrec  precifeiy  with  thoíe  that  are  de- 
ducid by  the  method  by  farxions. 
For  exampje,  (pi.  CXLVLfjg.  i.  n*  t.) 
when  DG,  the  vi  ocre  ment  of  the  bafe 
ADj  of  the  tríar>g[e  ADE,  is  fuppofed 
to  become  infimtely  ííttle,  the  trapezinm 
DGHE  (the  fimultaneaus  increment  of 
the  triangle)  coníifts  of  two  patt?j  the  pa- 
rallelogram  E  G,  and  the  triangle  E  íH; 
the  latrer  of  which  is  ínñnítdy  lefs  than 
the  formei-j  rhelr  ratio  beíng  that  of  one 
halfDG  to  AD:  therefore,  accord:n£ 
ta  this  method  ín  fiuxions,  the  patt  El  H 
is  negíecled,  and  the  remaining  part,  viz, 
the  paral lelogram  EG  ís  ihe  difference 
of  the  triangle  A  DE*-  Now  it  was 
íhewn,  (fee  the  arriele  Fluxión  sf) 
that  £  G  is  precííHy  that  part  of  the  m- 
crement  of  the  tnanale  ADE  which  rs 
generated  by  the  rnotion  with  which  this 
triangle  flows,  and  that  E  l  H  is  the  part 
oí  the  fame  ínctement  which  -is  generated 
in  confequence  of  the  acctlei  arion  of  this 
motion  ?  whílé  the  bafe,  by  ftWmg  üíii- 
formljj  acqitires  the  ao^ment  D  G3 
whetber  DG  be  fu  pp  oled  fin  i  te  or  irifi- 
nitely  lig-lfei 

ExampEc  2.  The  mcrement  DEL  M 
HG  (ibiit  rí°  of  the  reclangle  A  E, 
coníifis  of  cheparaJIelograms  E  G,  E  M, 
and  I  b\  the  laft  of  which,  I by  becomes 
infinitely  lefs  ihan  E  G  or  EM,  wljí-n 
D  G  and  LM,  the  increments  of  the 
íides?  are  fnppofed  ínñnirely  íhiall  j  be- 
can  fe  Ib  ís  fuppüííd  to  E  G  as  LM  to 
AL,  and'  to  E  M  as  DG  to  AD; 
therefbre,  Ib  beíng  ní;ffle6t=dj  the  Ai m 
*f  the  paralUlograiiis  ÉG  and  EM  is 
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the  difference  of  the  reflan^Ie  A  E  ♦  ^ 
the  fura  of  E  Q  and  £  M  is  the  íj>ace 
that  svoidd  nave  been  generated  by  the 
motion  wíth  which  the  reclangle  Ag 
flows  continued  msiformlyj  but  that  I  $ 
U  the  part  of  the  i  ti  ere  ra  en  t  of  the  ie£fc, 
angle  which  is  generated  in  confeqi^rtcc 
of  the  acceleration  of  this  motion,  [\[t 
time  that  ÁD  and  AL,  by  flowing 
formlyj  acquíre  the  augmenta  D  G  and 
LM.    The  fame  may  be  obíWved  íq 
propofitíons  wherein  the  fluxions  of  quan- 
titíesare  determined  5  and  thus  the  ma^ 
ner  of  inveftigating  the  differeíicesr  cr 
fíuxions  cf  quantities,  ín  the  methedíf 
iníínitelimab,  may  he  deduced  from  tíic 
principies   of  the  method  of  fluxitmi, 
For  inftead  of  negle£ling  EIH  be=anJp 
ít  ís  infinitely  iefs  than  EG,  n°  u  (ac* 
cordfñg  tú  the  ufual  rnanner  of  realbtt- 
ing  in  that  method}  we  may  rejeft  ítj 
becaufe  we  may  thence  conclude,  tbríi 
is  not  produced  ín  confequence  of  \k 
generating  motion  D  G,  but  of  the  fuh- 
lequínt  varía tions  of  this  motion*  M 
it  appears  why  the  eonclnfions  ín  tbe 
method  of  infinttefimals  pre  not  to  tí 
reprefented  as  tf  they  were  only  near  lie 
truthy  but  are  to  be  herid  as  accurau!y 
true* 

In  order  to  ren  de  r  the  applicatioti  cí 
this  method  eafy,  fome  anaíogous  prin- 
cipies are  admítted,  as  that  the  Múúf 
fmall  elementa  of  a  curve  are  right  hu, 
oí  that  a  curve  is  a  polygon  of  an  infe 
number  of  ñdes?  which  being  pvoámús 
give  the  tangen ts  of  the  enrve  j  asdbf 
theÍF  ínclination  to  éach  other  rmún 
the  curvature,  This  U  as  if  we  ího&M 
íuppofc»  when  the  bafe  flows  unifürraly, 
th-j  ordínate  fiows  with  a  motion 
is  ;i  ni  form  for  eveiy  inñnitely  fmall  put 
of  time,  and  ¡n  crea  fes  or  decrea  fes  by  in- 
finite I  y  ímall  diíFerences  at  the  ende: 
every  fuch  time. 

Bnt  however  convenient  filis  prmdf1: 
may  be,  it  mtifi  be  applíed  with  cautiv: 
and  art  on  various  occaRons»  It  ís  »iM 
therefore,  in  man  y  cafes,  to  retobe  tlr 
element  of  ihe  curve  into  two  ormcisi  ■ 
finítely  fmall  right  línes  ;  and  fomtm 
it  is  necefíaryj  jf  we  wonkl  avoitl  unt, 
to  re íb í ve  it  into  an  infinite  nuniLer^ 
fuch  right  linesj  which  are  infinite^ 
cifthelecond  order.  In  generé,  itin 
poítulatnm  in  this  method,  ihíit  wem;r 
defeend  to  the  infiníieíim^Ls  nf  any  0^ 
w ha t e ver,  as  we  fi n d; -it  rte ceíl'i ry  j  jf 
whicfi  me^ns,  any  error  thnt  míght 
in  the  applicafion  of  it  may  be  di(cüífi¿i 
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iiiá  correfted  by  a  proper  ufe  ,of  this 
Diethod  itfelf.    For  an  example  of  this, 
íee  Maclaurin's  Fluxions,  árdele  498* 
It  ís  likewífe  to  be  obferved,  whtn  toe 
valué  of  a  quantity  that  is  reqnired  in  a 
pbílofophical  probíem  becomes,  ín  eer- 
taín  particular  cafes,  infiniteiy  great  or 
infiniteiy  J¡ttle>  the  fohition  would  not 
be  always  juft  thougb  fuch  magnitudes 
were  admitted.    As  when  it  is  requíred 
te  find  by  what  centiipetal  forcé  a  curve 
couid  be  deferihed  about  a  fixed  point 
that  is  eíther  i  11  the  curve,  or  is  fo  fvtu- 
ated,  that  a  tangent  may  be  dravvn  from 
ít  to  thfi  curve,  the  valué  of  the  forcé  is 
found  infinite  al  the  center  of  the  forces 
in  the  former  cafe,  and  at  the  point  of 
contad  in  the  íatter  *  yet  it  is  oímous, 
that  an  infinite  forcé  couid  not  inflect  the 
]¡ne  deferibed  by  a  body  that  fhould  pro- 
ceed  from  eíther  of  the  fe  points,  into  a 
curve  i  becaufe  the  díre&ion  of  its  mo* 
tion  in  eíther  cafe  paíTes  thro*  the  center 
of  the  for  ees,  and  no  forcé,  how  great 
foever,   that   tends  towards  the  center 
could  caufe  it  to  change  that  dii  eclion. 
But  iE\Ís  to  be  obferved,  that  the  go- 
melrical  magnito.de  by  whích  the  forcé  is 
meafured,  is  no  inore  imagínary  in  this 
than  in  other  cafes,  where  it  beeomea  in- 
finite^ and  phílofophical  problema  have 
hmitaticns  tbatenter  not  aíways  into  the 
general  folution  given  by  geometry, 
But  to  obvíate  the  fe  fcruples,  whích  the 
brief  manner  of  proceeding  inthe  metbod 
of  infinirelimals  is  apt  to  fuggell  fo  fuch 
as  enter  on  the  higher  parts  of  geometry, 
after  having  been  accuftomed  to  a  more 
ítriftand  rigid  kind  of  demonítration  in 
ihe  elementary  parts,    To  fuch  ít  may 
íeem  not  to  be  confiftent  wíth  the  perftél 
aecuracy  that  Ís  required  in  geométrica! 
demonftration,  that,  ín  determining  the 
firft  differences,  any  part  of  the  element 
of  the  variable  quantity  íhould  be  rejecTt- 
ed,  merely  becaufe  ít  ¡1  infiniteiy  lefs  than 
t  he  reír,  and  that  the  fame  part  íliould 
be  afterwards  employed  for  determining 
the  fecond  and  higher  dífferences,  and 
itfulving  fome  of  the  moít  important 
problema»   Ñor  can  we  fuppofe  that  their 
feru  pl  es  wi  U  be  re  m  ove  d,  b  ut  ra  t  h  er  con  - 
firmed,  when  they  come  to  confider  what 
has  been  a  d  van  ce  d  by  fome  of  the  moít 
celebratéd  wríters  on  this  method,  who 
have  exprefled  iheir  fentíments  concern- 
ing  infinite!)'  fmail  quantities  in  the  pre- 
cííeft^  terms  5  whíle  fome  of  them  deny 
their VeaTlty,  and  confider  them  only  as 
iucomparabíy  lefs  than  finí  te  quantyies, 
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in  the  fame  manner  as  agrá  i  11  of  fand  ía 
incomparably  lefs  than  the  whoje  earth  ; 
and  others.  reprefent  them,  in  all  their 
orders,  es  nu  lefs  real  than  finí  te  quan- 
tititS.    From  what  has  been  faid,  ít  wiil 
appear  that  a  fatisfaclory  account  may 
be  given  for  the  more  brief  way  of  rea- 
íbning  ufed  in  the  method  of  ínfiniteíí- 
mals  ;  and  that  then  we  inveftigate  the 
firít  difterences,  we  may  reje£t  the  infinU 
tefimal  part  of  the  element,  not  merely 
becaufe  they  are  infiniteiy  lefs  than  the 
other  parts  5  but  becaufe  the  quantíties 
generated,  and  their  mutual  relations,  de- 
pend  upon  the  gen  era  ti  ng  motíons,  and 
are  difeovered  by  them,    The  fame  ínfi- 
teíimal  parts  oí  the  element,  however, 
may  ferve  for  mesfuríng  the  acceleratíon 
or  re  tarda  t  ion  of  thofe  motíons  from  that 
term,  or  the  powers  whích  may  be  con- 
ceived  to  accelerateor  retard  them  at  thzt 
term  :  and  he  re  the  infiniteiy  fmall  parta 
of  the  element  that  are  of  the  third  order, 
are  negle£ted  for  a  fi  mil  a  crea  fon,  being 
generated  only  in  confequence  of  the  va- 
ri a  ti  on.  of  thofe  powers  f  1  om  that  term 
of  the  time»    In  ihis  manner  we  prefume 
lome  fatisfañion  may  be  given  to  the 
fcrupulous  (who  may  be  apt  to  demur  at 
the  ufual-way  of  reafoninjí  ín  thU  me- 
thod) whíJe  nothing  ís  neglecled  without 
accounting  for  ít  j  and  thus  the  harmony 
may-  appear  to  be  more  perfecl  bftwixt 
the  method  of  fluxión  s  and  that  of  ínfi* 
nitefimals. 

But,  however  faff  and  convenient  this 
method  may  be,  fome  wíIE  always  fcruple 
to  admit  infiniteiy  lirtle  quantíties,  and 
infinite  orders  of  i  n  finí  te  finíais,  into  a 
íeíence  that  boafts  of  the  moít  evídent 
and  aecurate  principies,  as  well  aa  of  the 
m  oít  r  i  g i  d  dem  onítr  a  1 10  m  §  a  n  á  t  h  erefore 
in  thís  article,  more  uncxceptionable 
poílulara  have  been  ufed,  In  order.to 
avoid  fuch  fuppofitions,  Sír  I fa a c  Newton 
confiders  the  fimükaneous  Jnct  ements  of 
tbe  flowing  quantíties  as  finite,  and  then 
inveftigates  the  ratio,  whích  is  the  limit 
of  the  various  proportions,  wbich  thofe 
incrementa  bear  to  each  other,  whüe  he 
ínppofes  them  to  deereale  together,  ti  11 
they  vaniíh  ;  which  ratio  ¡s  the  fame 
wíth  the  rsiio  of  fluxions, 

INFIRMARY,  a  kind  of  hofpita!,  where 
the  weak  and  fickly  ars  propei  ly  taken 
c  are  ó£.    See  Hospital. 

INFLAMMABIUTY,  that  property  of 
bodies,  whích  difpofes  them  to  kindie, 
or  catch  fire*    Sse  the  articles  Firíe, 

Accord* 
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According  to  Di\  Shawj  the  oil,  con- 
tained  in  bodies,  is  the  fole  principie  of 
their infla  mmability ;  See  Fuel. 
Fro.m  mam  y  experimente  Baerhaavefound, 
that  all  thofe  parts  of  vegetables,  which 
srd  capable  by  fiie  of  making  a  Eme 
fíame,  are  eaíily  mifcible  among  each 
otber,  when  puré,  limpie,  and  infiam- 
mable*  Thus  alcohol j  whícb  is  the  only 
knownbody  períeclly  irsflamniable,  how* 
ever  prepared,  provided  it  be  puré,  may 
be  intimatdy  mixed  with  any  orhec  al- 
cohol prepared  i  ti  any  otber  marmer, 
without  the  leall  alteration  thence  arifiíig. 
So  alfo  all  puré  oils,  when  rightly  purged 
of  otber  parte,  will  mix  thoroughly  with 
each  other-  Nay,  all  the  pureftoils,  and 
«ven  alcohol  itfeif,  may  be  fo  accuiately 
mixed  together,  as  to  forra  one  homo- 
geneons  fluid,  in  which  the  befe  micro- 
icopes  íhall  not  be  able  to  difeern  the  leaíf. 
diverfity  of  parís  *t  which,  however,  is  to 
be  underltood  with  this  reftriclion,  thal 
theie  be  not  the  final left  drop  of  water  ín 
íudi  oil  or  alcohol.  So  alfo  camphor, 
which  may  be  feckoned  among  the  ve- 
getable foitds,  burns  wholly  away,  dif- 
ío!  ves  and  míxes  ínt¡mate|yp  not  only 
in  alcohol,  but  in  any  puré  oil  1  and  the 
líke  holds  of  other  perfecltty  inflammable 
vegetables j  which  mix  in  oils  or  alcohol 
the  more  thoroughly,  as  they  are  more 
entírely  inflamrnable.  The  fame  holds  of 

j  reíins,  balfams,  and  gunvrefins,  which, 
when  mixed  under  the  condítions  above 
Jpecified,  may  be  Üqinñcd  even  by  a 
imall  degree  of  hea*,  or  even  run  fpon- 
taneoufty.  Ñor  muft  if  be  omitted,  that 
all  perfeclly  inflamuiable  bod Íes  contain 
certa  i  n  vifeid  parts,  which  produce  a 
briík  cohefion  $  and  that  many  of  thera 
are  incapable  of  being  fresen  by  any  de- 
gree  of  cokl  hitherto  known,  as  appeaiü 

.  in    Jinfeed  oil.     See  Cqld,  Früst, 
FRlEEZÍNG,  OíL,  and  ALCOHOL» 

.  But  whatttppears  moít  wondejftii  in  re- 
gard  to  the  inflammability  of  bodies*  is 
the  producción  of  aélual  fin  me  by  the 
mixture  of  two  cold  líquon?,  The  mix- 
ture which  moft  conít* ntly  and  happily 
produces  this  effecl,  h  oil  of  turpén  tíne 
with  an  aqua  fortis,  roade  ín  theiblfow- 
ing  manner  (  take  two  ponods  of  dried 
and  powdered  nitre,  which  mix  with  one 
pound  of  concent  ra  ved  oil  of  vitriol,  or 
of  eominon  otl  of  vi  triol  oí  a  fufficient 
ftrength  ;  diíiil  this  mixture  ín  a  retort 
with  a  reverbera tory  firej  and  the  líquor 
therehy  raifed  will  be  an  aqua  fbrtis, 
capabb  of  pruducing  fite  and  ñame  wiih 
5 
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oil  of  turpén tine  wíthout  any  fJr^cr 
afJÜtance,  But  without  bein^  ai  tlie 
tronbíe  of  making  an  aqua  forrís  cr¡ 
purpofe,  if  well  dephkgmated  fpirit  o|' 
nitre  be  mixed  with  a  fnfñcient  qtianthy 
of  well  refltfied  oil  cf  vitHol;  diis  mix- 
ture wiU  give  tire  very  readily  with  oilof 
turpentine,  or  any  othtr  aromatic  ofJ. 
The  propurtions  are  an  ounce  of  the 
fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce  oí  the  q\\ 
of  vitriol,  and  an  ounce  cf  oil  of  tur. 
pentinej  thoT  Mr.  Geoffroy  telb  us,  he 
has  fucceeded  very  well  with  a  drain  of 
fpirit  of  nitre,  a  dram  of  otl  of  vitriof, 
and  thice  dram  5  of  oil  of  turpén  tinc4  Tfiis 
experiment,  performed  with  tur/pentine 
inííéad  of  its  oif,  is  extremeSy  diverting^ 
as  the  fíame  not  only  continúes  lon^ 
but  there  are  a  great  man  y  fucceflire 
exploíions. 
INFLAMMATION,  in  furgery  and  me 
n  dicine,  h  defined  to  be  a  prtíTuje  zr-A 
attrition  of  the  red  arterial  bhoás  ih^ 
nating  in  the  fmalleft  canal?,  producid 
by  the  motion  of  the  reíl  of  the  blood, 
thrown  ínto  a  violerit  and  forcible  com- 
motion,  by  raeans  of  a  fe  ver*  Seetlit 
article  Fever, 

This  definiüon  of  an  inflammation  is 
tafeen  from  its  caufes*  Othtrs  define  i t 
from  its  fymptoms  to  be  a  fpecies  of  lu- 
monr  attended  with  a  burning  heat,  paia, 
redneff,  refiftarice,  and  a  continua!  pul- 
fation  and  pricking.  See  TtJMOUR- 
Inflammations  are  either  externa!,  being 
fuch  as  fatl  properly  under  the  bufinefe 
of  furgery,  anrl  are?  cu  red  by  rrarmal 
opera tions  and  tópica!  remedies  ;  or  in- 
terna 1,  being  fuch  whofe  cure  k  to  be 
expeled  chiefly  from  the  ufe  of  interftal 
remed  ies. 

General  ¿ffáqfwi  qf  external  Inflam- 
mations, External  mflammationsj 
íeated  in  the  coinmon  integumento,  are 
generally  terméd  phlegmons  but  wl^ri 
llighter,  they  are  called  furuncles,  The 
inlíammation  which  is  not  fixed  deep, 
but  only  fpreads  fu  per  ñc  tal  ly  on  ú\t 
íkin,  is  ufually  diílíñguiílied  by  the  ñame 
of  an  eryfipelas  {  and  the  inflammatory 
tnnieur  that  ariíes  at  the  ílnger-eiids,  is 
termed  paronychía  ^  when  the  ínfiam- 
maEion  fixes  in  the  groin  or  armjiits, 
the  tumour  is  called  a  buboj  when  under 
\he  ears,  parotis,  If  an  ínflammation 
leizss  the  hands  and  feet  from  cxtreine 
cold,  chilbtains  arífe  :  other  inflamma- 
tions ha  ve  alfo  particular  ñames,  accoi^ 
ing  to  the  particular  part  of  the  bod  y 
.  they  uoífefs, 

*  'Gmrd 
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Qtwral  caufis  of  esternal  Inflamma- 
ViONS.  The  cauíe  of  a  phlegmon,  or 
an  externa]  infUmmation,  artíVs  gcnerally 
too  thíck  or  viícid  a  ftate  of  the 
blüod,  llagnatifcg  in  the  anaftomofes  of 
the  fujalfeftarterjes  and  veins*  ib.  that  the 
blood  beíng  le.ni  ín  larger  qimntíties  than 
it  can  país  through  ibofe  veflels,  mnft  of 
calquen  ce  excite  the  fore-mentioned 
general  fymptoms  of  an  ínflammatíon, 
and  imift  occaüon  great  díforders  at  every 
part  where  fuch  ftagnation  is  nía  de. 
And  Eho"  no  pait  of  the  body,  whether 
external  or  infernal,  ñor  the  bones  them- 
felvésaTe  «rempt  frorn  this  kínd  of  in- 
flatnmation,  yet  it  mofe  frequently  hap- 
pens ín  the  fat  and  glands  than  any 
where  el  fe» 

Wúh  regard  to  the  caufe  whence  that 
jnfpiíTíttioJi  and  ftagnation  in  thofe  veíTels 
proceeds,  they  are,  actordíng  to  Hei  fter, 
oftwo  kirtds,  of  which  the  fírft  01  ay  he 
ca]íed  externa) 9  and  the  latter  interna!  * 
Among  the  externa!  cauíes  are  placed 
in  the  firit  rank  all  wounds,  fractures, 
luxations  contufions,  punclures  by  thorns 
and  fptinrers,  with  a  too  great  corn- 
pitíTuo  of  the  vefTels»  whether  by  too 
tí  r  iel  a  bandage,  or  otherwífe.  To  thefe 
C3ule$  may  be  added  burns  of  all  fort-, 
extreme  ce  Id,  too  vioíent  a  motion  of 
the  body,  the  extern  al  or  Interna!  ap- 
plícatíon  cf  too  íharp  and  ítiniu  latín  g 
Jubltances,  iHcking  plafters,  oily  and  fat 
thingSj  with  abundan ce  cf  the  Hke  na- 
ture,  which  frop  up  the  pores  of  the  íkin, 
■¿nú  jjnpede  tfre  free  couHe  of  the  blood. 
Amoi^ft  the  interna!  caufes,  the  fame 
author  reckons  any  thing  acrimonious  Ín 
the  fluidí,  as  in  the  feurvy  $  as  alíb  í  rom 
tile  blood's  abounding  in  too  great  quan- 
títies,  or  beíng  of  too  thick  a  confiílence  \ 
cr  laftly,  when  ít  circuíales  ¡n  tbe  body 
wíth  too  violen t  a  motíon  :  for  by  this 
means  the  groíTer  partí  cíes  of  the  blood 
are  drove,  and>  aa  it  were,  wedged  into 
fmaller  veíTels,  than  they  can  rea  di  I  y 
find  a  paífage  throngh,  and  thñ?3  more 
eíjjeciíilly,  when  a  íiidden  cold  is  fpread 
over  a  body  that  is  in  a  great  heat-  In 
íhortj  every  thing  w¡ll  produce  an  ob- 
ftruclion  which  makes  the  parts  of  the 
blood  too  grofs  and  bulky,  or  too  much 
contraes  the  mouth  of  the  fmall  veíTeís, 
Gmeml  erifts  and  cure  of  Inflamma- 
tioíís.  Inñammations  termínale  ya- 
rioníly,  accordúig  to  their  difFerent  Ne- 
grees of  violen  ce,  the  caufes  fio  ni  whence 
they  a  rife,  i  he  parts  which  they  affeft, 
lad  ths  particular  conítituuon  of  jhe 
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pattent,  wíth  fevera]  other  círcnmííarcqg 
which  aljb  prefage  to  na  what  ílial!  be  thew 
end  of  the  iníhmmation,  But  the  fe  ve  ral 
ways  wherein  an  inílaminat-íon  termí- 
nales are,  chkfly  fonr.  It  is  eíther,  1.  fo 
dif  perfed  and  refolved  as  to  va  mili  withont 
le  iving  any  confider;ible  injnry  in  the  pait 
aífeétedj  and  ^which  afterwards  recove rs 
its  former  vígour,  and  is  of  all  othtjrs, 
the  beft  conrfe  it  can  rake ;  or  elle,  a,  the 
inflammarion  fuppmatts,  and  degenera  tes 
into  an  ahíceís,  íb  as  to  le  ave  ever  after 
fome  damage  in  the  organ  j  or  elfe,  3. 
the  sníiamniatión  degenerates  into  a  gan- 
grene,  or  fphacelus  ;  or  hftly,  into  a 
hard  tumour,  commonly  called  a  feirrh-us,  . 
whích  grows  more  compaél  in  the  part 
aífeclcd,  as  the  infíammatíon  remita  or. 
^oes  off. 

As  to  the  refoltitíon  and  difperíion  of  an 
i  n  fia  m  ma  ti  o  n>  that  ís  uíüally  p  rael  ¡cable, 
when  it  is  only  of  a  mílder  kind»  m  a. 
fbnnd  hahít  of  body4  when  the  blood  1* 
rtot  y.et  too  vifeid  ñor  vehement  ín  íts 
motion  ;  and  this  treatment  we  liave  de- 
J  i  ve  red  already  nnder  the  anide  Dis- 
persión, 

But  íbppnration  fcllow^,  when  the  in* 
flammation  is  more  violen  ls  the  circu- 
laron more  rapid,  but  yet  the  mafs  of 
blood  fomewhat  températe,  and  wíthout 
mnch  acrimony  1  íhe  treatment  of  an 
infíammatíon  that  terminates  in  a  fup* 
pui  ^tion»  the  reader  will  íind  delivercd 
tinder  the  arricies  SupruKATiON,  Ae^ 
scess, 

"When  the  forementíoned  fymptoms  are 
much  more  violent,  and  when  the  blood 
is  at  the  fame  time  more  acrimonious 
and  rapid  than  it  ought  to  be,  the  in™ 
flammation  general  ly  terminates  ín  a 
gangrene3  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
whích  fee  nnder  the  amele  Gangrene, 
But  if  the  infiamed  part  be  ful!  of 
glands,  and  the  blood  very  thick,  glutí» 
nous,  and  iníplíTared*  the  fmall  blood- 
veíTels  are  then  fo  llrongly  ftuffed  up 
wíth  the  glutínous  blood,  that  they  are 
compacled  together,  the  parts  lofe  their 
íenfation,  and  are  converted  into  a  hard 
tumQur,  which  ts  thencecalled  a  fcirrhus. 
Se e  the  article  Sciftanus. 
Inflammation  vi  the  breqfíS)  a  diforder 
moít  incident  to  child*bearíng  women» 
and  alnioít  conitamlv  happens  in  a  few 
days  a  fter  their  del  ¡very. 
If  the  mílk  íhoold  be  propelíed  too  píen- 
lífully  and  forcíbly  into  the  breaít,  which 
at  fuch  times  frequently  happens ;  and 
if  the  mother  íliovld  then  be  feí^ed  with 

cold> 
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cold,  fear,  anger,  or  a  fu  cid  en  pertDr- 
barion  oí  mincF,  the  fknguiferons  and 
lacYEferótis.vefíeU  being  thence  obftruíled, 
the  breafts  muft  then  become  inevitably 
tu mified ,  which  will  be  a  t  tended  with 
great  heat,  rednefs,  refiftance,  and  vio- 
lene  pain,  The  fame  accident  often 
l^ppens  to  women  that  give  fuck  even  a 
lóñg  time  after  thtrir  lyíng  in,  and  is 
fometimes  the  cafe  of  ihofe  who  have  no 
anilkj  al!  proceedíng  from  the  caufes  al- 
ready  mentioned  \  and  Heifter  gives  us 
3ii  in (lance  of  a  man's  breaft  bein£  ín- 
flamed  by  means  of  a  great  frighr,  Thefe 
inflammarions  do  not,  according  to  triar 
autbor,  always  happen  to  be  equally 
intenfe  and  violent  \  for  fometimes  it 
feízes  the  whble  breaft  \  fometimes  oníy 
une  íide ;  and  aE  anqiher  times  occupies 
only  E  Tinalf  psrt  of  the  breaft  ;  íbme- 
times  ihe  inflammation  lies  very  near the 
fkín  5  at  oiher  times  very  deep  -7  and  at 
ene  time  it  has  urgent  fy  mptoms,  and 
at  a  not her,  ir  fits  eaiy  on  the  part, 
This  difordermay  be  fpeedify  removed  in 
women  of  con  di  ¡ion,  and  fuch  as  do 
not  fuckle  their  childrfin,  íf  Tome  of  the 
plafter  of  fperma  ceti  fpread  on  linen 
be  appHedwarrn  all  round  the  breaft  foon 
áfter  psriurition  -y  being  perforated  in  the 
middle,  to  tranfmit  the  papilla  or  nipple  í 
the  acecífion  cf  the  milk  being  alio  re- 
pelied  by  a  very  ftraít  bandage.  Among 
the  iniernal  remedies,  the  moft  proper 
are  fuch  as  bring  down  ihe  lochia  puer- 
perarum,  when  they  do  not  flow  in  fuíR- 
cíent  plenty  of  themfelves  ;  the  principal 
-remedies  for  thís  pnrpofe  are  the  efítmee  of 
myrrh,  amber,  theeííence  offafEron,  elíxir 
p ro piie ta t i s ,  &c.  Laft ly,  w í t h  reí  peer  t o 
the  proper  drink,  it  muit  be  carefully  ob- 
ferved  to  diminiíh  the  quantity  of  milk  by 
fmalneís  and  povmy  of  the  meat  and 
drink,  upon  which  accotmt  thé  patíent 
íhould  be  recommended  to  drink  fmall 
broih,,  fea,  or  the  like  watery  liquors : 
jand  if  the  mother.be  defirous  of  fuckling 
the  infant,  there  can  be  no  better^pre- 
fervative  againft  the  infiammations  of  the 
breafts,  But  when  the  inflammation  is 
fixed  the  cure  muft  be  atterapted  either 
by  dtfperííon  or  íbpp«rationa  for  the 
nuthoíls  of  which  fee  Disperslon  and 
Stjppuratiün, 

But  if  it  bappens  that  the  tumonr  will 
íieither  yield  todífperíion  ñor  fuppuration, 
and  is  in  danger  of  turning  to  a  fciiThus, 
01  cáncer,  the  parient  mtíft  be  kept  in 
good  fpims4  and  the  plaíter  of  fperma 
ceti  be  ccnítantly  rttpíned  on  the  Ujmour, 
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by  which  mean s  it  will  probably  cul^r 
grow  lefs  or  elfe  vaniíh- 
For  oiher    kinds  of  external  inflam, 
mations,   fee  the  articles  Furu  kcle 

ERYSIPELA5,    PakONYCHIA,  BtJEü' 

Parotis»  ¿fr. 

But  infernal  infiammations,  or  fuch 
whofe  cure  is  to  be  expecled  chiefiy  from 
the  ufe  of  interna!  remedies,  are  in  par- 
ticular as  follow. 

íflammatiOM  of  ibe  biadder,  that  at- 
tended  with  an  acute,  burning,  preffing 
pain,  in  the  región  of  the  pube5t  a  fever, 
and  a  conünual  tenefmu?,  or  defire  of 
going  to  ftool,  and  a  perpetual  ftrivlng 
to  make  water, 

Other  fy  mptoms  of  this  di  fe  a  fe  are  a 
rumbling  cf  the  bowels,  griping  p^ins, 
great  anxiety  of  the  precordia,  difficuEt 
breáthing,  want  of  appetite,  and  vomii- 
ing,  col d  neis  of  the  extreme  parts,  a 
hard,  quick,  nnequal,  contracled  pulf?, 
inquietude,  and  fometimes  convulfion?t 
There  is  another  kind  which  is  more 
fuperficial,  and  is  either  rheumatte  or 
erylipetalous,  ín  which  the  fe  ver  is  more 
eafify  and  fpeedily  cu  red,  by  premotirig 
a  diaphoreíis  5  and  perfons  in  years,  who 
are  affecled  with  the  fcurvy?  gout,  rheu* 
matifm,  oc  violent  head-achs,  are  moft 
fubjeft  to  it,  efpecially  i f  they  catch  cold 
from  a  north  wind.  *  The  foi  mer  arfó; 
commoníy  from  the  Aoppage  of  the 
meníes,  bleeding,  piles,  or  other  ufuat 
fanguínary  evacuations,  and  not  feldoni 
from  a  violent  gonorrhcea,  uríkíllfully 
fupprefted  by  aftringents  1  or  when  treat- 
ed  by  medicines  of  too  íharp  and  hot  a 
r  ature. 

This  difeafe  is  mortal,  if  it  termínates 
in  an  ulcer,  or  mortification  :  the  Jaiter 
is  immediate  death* 

The  cure  rouft  be  attempted,  fays  HofF- 
man,  with  bleeding  in  the  foot,  if  a  fup- 
preífinn  cf  the  no  en  fes  or  h^emorrhoidal 
flu  x  be  th  e  ca  11  fe .  If  it  p  roceed  s  from  the 
fcitrvy,  &c.  recoúrfe  mnft  be  had  to  gentíe 
diapho  retí  cs,diluents,andre  med  i  es  which 
obtund  the  acnmony  of  the  humnur^ 
fuch  as  decoclions  of  the  root  of  ícorza- 
ñera,  china,  íkirrets,  and  fenneh  Al  Ib 
infuíions  in  the  manner  of  tea  of  itie  topi 
cf  yarrow,  flowers  of  mallows,  wímtr 
cherries,  and  feed  of  da u cus  made  wiS 
milk,  and  fwee tened  with  fyrup  of  marfti» 
mallows.  To  thefe  inay  he  added  emul- 
fions  of  the  fon  r  cold  feeds,  If  the  pa* 
tient  is  coftive,  manna  will  be  pro^f 
with  antimoniaied  nitre,  to  which  rfiti- 
Jíarb  may  be  jomed,  as  occafion  reqnircíi 
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ff  the  dífeafe  is  violent,  díaphoretic 
powdcn  with  nitre,  iii  a  Jarger  propor- 
ción than  ordinaryy  as  alfo  ñva  giains  of 
faffrpn,  and  two  of  cumplí  iré,  with  the 
emuliíüns  aforefaid,  Esternally  amí- 
fpafinadics  and  gentk  difamen  Es  will  he 
pro  per  \  for  which  purpofe  it  was  HofF- 
ni^n*a  meihod  to  appíy  b3:uldcrs,  (iiled 
with  a  deco£Hon  of  emolí  ¡en  t  flovvers. 
If  the  tenefnms  and  difikulty  of  ti  riñe 
arife  from  fpafms,  theve  ís  noíhíng 
better  rhan  the  vapours  of  a  decoclion  in 
míík  m  the  ñowers  of  melilor,  eider, 
cíumomile  and  mallows,  and  the  íops  of 
yarrow.  Thís  decoflion  may  be  put  into 
a  clofe  ftoo),  ancí  the  pitient  fit  o  ver  it. 
JnfuammatioN  of  the  braln,  See  the 
article  PhUEN  SY. 

Lvflawmatios  of  the  Sapbmgm.  See 
the  árdele  ParajPhRENítís, 

Infla  mmation  of  the  ejes,    See  the  ar- 
ticle Ofhthalmía. 

Inflammation  of  the  fauces*     See  the 
article  QgfNáY* 

Ihflammatiqn  ^  ííí  hrteflinéSt  accord- 
íng  to  Buerhaave,  ís  ar.  infUmmáripn 
COitaclírig  the  hteftiins,  and  ftoppng 
úp  the  paíísge  thro*  them  \  attended  w¡ih 
a  vehement  fíxed,  bnro>ng  pain*  which 
ís  irritated  by  ihings  taken  ínwardiy* 
When  the  inflam  marión  is  in  the  í¿pper 
pare  of  the  imeítines,  the  ftomach  will 
gready  diftended  with  wind.  When 
the  pain  is  exafperatéd?  it  produces  con- 
vulsiona of  ihe  di^phragin  *iul  abdo- 
minal míneles,  vomicing,  and  painful 
inflatíous,  with  rnmhlings  and  Miarp 
gí'jping  pains,  whidi  may  bring  on  the 
íüac  p¿  filón,  or  íwitiing  of  the  ?uts. 
Hi  fuñan  fays,  thaí  when  there  is  a  buril - 
ií>g  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  a  pre- 
ternatural heat  of  the  w  lióle  body,  as 
alfo  a  quick  pulfe,  lofs  of  ftrength,  anxi- 
tty  and  inquktude,  the  feat  of  the  difeaie 
may  juftly  be  fufpecled  to  be  in  the  in- 
teftines,  If  the  pain  ís  above  the  naveí, 
and  below  the  ftomach,  at tended  with  a 
favw,  naufea,  and  reachíng,  it  ís  a  fign 
that  that  pan  of  the  colon  is  affeéled, 
which  lies  beu'eatb  the  ftomach,  and  is 
«tended  from  the  rigbt  to  the  Jtfr  fule, 
II  the  pain  lies  in  the  right  'hypocbon- 
tíriñm,  under  the  fpuríous^ibs,  it  íliews 
tlvat  part  of  the  colon  10  be  infiamed 
where  it  joins  with  the  ilinm.  Whcn  the 
Éómplaint  is  on  the  Ifeft  íide3  under  the 
loitiíj  whfre  the  pfoas  mnfcle  Ís  placed, 
it  is  a  fign  that  jihe  roiqn,  and* that 
part  of  ihe  nielen  te ry  joined  thereto^  is 
tci€  fest  of  the  difcíife,  efpecíally  when  it 
VOL.IL 
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adheres  to  the  peritonseum  ;  but  when  tbe 
pain  ís  in  the  midd  e  oí  the  abdomen 
about  the  íiavel,  tí  ílic-ws  the  fraaJ.l  gnts 
are  certainly  atTt£tedr  In  al  I  which 
cafes  rhe  pain  is  fuppofed  to  be  attended 
with  a  fe  ver. 

Arbn thnot  advift^  that  this  difeafe  be 
carf  fully  dlíiingüilbed  fróm  a  colicj  pro- 
ceeding  from  a  coíd  caufe,  becaufe  what 
is  güod  fui-  ilie  Ivttr  ís  poífotl  ín  the 
fbpmérí  h  muíl  ha  ve  a  (peed  y  remedy, 
orirwjll  ibón,  accordíng  fq  that  wrjttcj, 
end  ín  the  ilíac  paílion»  or  i  martifí- 
catión,  Eefides  copíous  bleedingj  be 
fHinks,  there  h  ícaiccly  any  otber  mc^hod 
of  cure  thar>  fjtnenling  and  relaxmg  the 
bowels  with  eniojlíent  liquíds  i".¡ .ken 
warm?  büthby  the  mouth  ^nd  in  cíyfters, 
ánd  this  tve;  y  hoiír.  Warm  fomenta- 
tio^ns,  or  young,  vígorou?,  and  ibnnd 
'animáis  appiied  w  thü  body  are  extreme- 
\y  benefíciaí, 

JBoec  haave  dírecls  that  the  patíent  íliould 
only  be  nduníhed  withfbroth,  i n  which 
gently  detergent  roots  have  been  boiíed. 
After  blteding  and  clvfters,  if  the  p^in 
ContEnueí  violentj  Horfman  is  of  opinión 
that  there  will  be  no  manner  of  danger 
in  giving  opíaies,  by  which  means  the 
cxcinciating  pam  will  h¿  alleViatídj  and 
the  fpalms  appeaíed^  and  a  brcathmg 
fweat  will  fol!owf  When  this  ís  done, 
and  the  fe  ver  abUed,  there  wtíl  he  no 
occafion  to  continué  the  dilatíng,  ie3ax- 
ing  and  moiíiening  medicines,  but  rather 
the  ntrvous  and  corrobenatíng  ;  fuch  as 
tbé  pieparatfons  of  amher,  eípccially  the 
falí  and  tinélurei  the  former  of  which 
may  be  given  Ín  a  bolus  from  lix  to  íix-* 
teen  graíns^  and  the  Jattcr  from  ¡wc^ry 
to  eighty  drops^  in  any  convenitnt 
vehícle. 

If  the  parient  fnrvives  three  tlays,  and 
the  acutertffí  of  i  he  pain  abates  with  i 
chüneís  nnd  fliívering  rhorüo^hoüí  iba 
boih'j,  it  is  a  figti  of  \  tkip; m  ¡i- n,  and 
within  fonrt^en  days  the  nspoílhome  will 
break,  and  if  il  friís  into  the  cavtty  of  :he 
abdotnei'j  jtwrl|  urrupt  the  whoit  n>jfs 
of  fluid^  putrtfy  the  vi  letra,  and  iurn 
to  an  afeites,  when  ce  the  narient;  wilí  die 
of  a  confumptíOR,  Tn  this  cafe,  BotF- 
h  ave  a  n  l  1  /'•  r  u i h  n  o t  iec  om  m  end  w  h  c  y 
and  ch  jybent  waters,  4.as  l'bely  i^rove 
moíl'  benelncíal,  The  impolihurne  may 
alfo  tur ñ  csthei  to  a  gangrene  or  ítin  hus, 
both  which  are  m'oital. 

Inflammation  of  i  he  khhteys ,  See  ihe 
bínele  Nepmritis, 

I^tlammatíon  oj  the  llver,  .  When  the 
10  R  liver 
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líver  is  ínflamed,  it  comprefíes  the  íto- 
mach.,  diaphragm,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing  vífcera  of  the  abdomen  5  4t  Itops  the 
circularion  of  tlie  fluids,  hinders  the  ge- 
nerarían and  excretion  of  the  gal!,  and 
all  digeítion  ;  it  produces  a  great  many 
bad  fymptoms,  as  the  jaundice,  with  aíi 
the  di  fe  a  les  dependmg  thereon.  See  d>e 
article  Hepatitis, 

A  fe  ver,  ah  inrlammatÉon,  and  pungent 
paín  on  the  ,•  región  of  the  hver,  and 
diaphragm,  a  teufi«nof  the  hypochondria, 
yeílownefs  of  the  íkin  and  eyes,  and  a 
faífron-colomed  uriñe,  are  figns  of  an 
inrlammatory  difijoíition  of  the  liver-  See 
the  article  JaUNIMCE, 
This  difeafe  terminares  as  other  inflam- 
marions;  being  cured  by  refolution,  con  - 
coftion*  and  exeretion,  of  the  morbid 
tnatter  i  or  it  terminales  in  an  ablcefs* 
fcifrhus,  or  gaogrene.  See  the  ai  lides 
Abscess,  &cr 

During  the  firft  ftate,  Arbuthhot  tells  us, 
thát  a  warni  redimen  and  íaffron,  which 
fome  reckon  a  fpedfic,  are  i  m  pro  per* 
On  the  other  hand,  that  coolings  refolv- 
ing  liquors,  taken  ¡nwardly,  aswhey  and 
forre!  boiled  in  it,  outward  fornentaríons,  ¡ 
andfrtquent  injections  of  clyíters,  bath- 
ing  and  fi  iftions,  relax  and  render  the 
matter  fluid.  Honey  with  a  little  rheíliíh 
wine  and  vínegar,  the  juices  and  jellies 
of  fome  ripe  garden-fruits,  and  thofe  of 
fome  laclefceni  plants,  as  endive,  dande- 
lbn,  and  ktruce,  are  refolvent,  Violent 
purging  htirts  j  gently  reJaxing  the  bel! y 
reheves,  diluents  with  nitrous  fahs  are 
beneficia!,  or  lamarínds  boiJed  in  warm 
water,  or  vuhey.  The  feverifh  matter  ¡s 
oí  ten  carríed  oft  by  uriñe,  and  there- 
i'ore  diureiícs  not  teghJy  ftímuiating  are 
pro  per. 

If  the  inflammacion  be  recen r,  extremely 
violen t  and  withcot  any  íigns  or  hopes 
of  lefohitíon,  coneoílion,  and  excretion, 
Boerhaave  ad  viles,  that  the  cafe  be  treat- 
ed  with  the  fame  cautions  and  remedies  as 
ís  direíUd  in  pleurines,  and  other  íimujar 
infiarnmatory  diforders  ¡  ftich  remedies 
óniy  excepled,  as  the  fituation  of  the 
part  affeíted  cannot  admit  of,  except 
only,  that  a)t  antiphlogiític  flnids,  either  ' 
drank  or  injec'led  by  clyílers,  are  par- 
tícuWly  ferviceable  in  the  cafe  befóle  US. 

Inflammatign  of  th¿  lungs.     See  the 
amele  Peuípmeuíviony. 

Inflama ation  of  the  pleura,    See  the 
article  Pleukist. 

Inflammation  of  ihe  Jlomach  Is  known 
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by  a  bumingj  fixed,  and  pungen!  pa'fl 
in  the  ftomach,  which  is  exafperatd  at 
the  inftantany  thing  is  taken  ¡nto¡trad 
is  fucceeded  by  a  moíV  painful  vornitiEip 
and  h  iccough,  Xhefe  is,  befides^  an  ir< 
ward  heat,  anxiety,  and  a  tenfive  pafj, 
about  the  precordia,  an  a  cu  te  comiuüal 
fever,  great  thirít,  diffiE«]t  breathb, 
inquietud*,  toíTmg  of  the  body,  coldnefV 
of  tlie  extreme  parts,  a  hard,  contraftrí 
quick,  and  fometimes>  unequal  ptilf¡  | 
In  the  medical  eflays,  we  ha  ve  an  fn* 
ftance  of  this  difeafe  bein^  attended  ^ 
a  hydrophobia,  See  HvDítoPHOiiu, 
Boerhaave  íayst  that  thb  difeafe,  ¡fmj 
fuddenly  cured,  is  generaily  mortah 
therefore,  that  as  foon  as  it  is  rfifcoverd 
plentiful  bleedíng  \%  neceííary,  that  tfct 
patient's  drink  fliould  be  very  foft,  a¿ 
phologiílic,  and  cmollient  \  and  alfb  iht 
clyfters  of  the  fame  kind  íhould  be  adini» 
niltered  to  htm* 

Arbuihnot  advifes,  that  the  paii^: 
fliould  totally  abíiaín  from  everytinng 
that  has  acrimony  in  \t  \  ei/en  the codüig 
nitrous  faíts,  which  are  benefi^ial  inatiti 
mflammations,  irrítate  too  much.  Vomiifj 
cordials,  and  fpintuous  liqaors,  are  !¡i;l¿ 
hetter  t  han  poifon:  milk  genei-ijjy  curdltt  \ 
Aliments  muft  be  given  frecjuerjtJy,  rd 
by  a  fpoonlül  at  a  time s  fot  anj1  ¿i* 
ftenfion  increafes  the  infla mmation.  A 
thingruel  of  barley,  oatmeal,  wheyj^iíi 
a  very  little  fugar,  or  honey,  or  chidtn 
broths,  are  proper  alimenta :  whcy-éniut* 
fioms  barley-waterj  and  emoiiíem  ¿ko 
tions  are  proper  drink?.  If  poilóns  of M 
cauftic  kind  or  metallic  medicines  i]!  p- 
pared  caufe  the  inflammation,  oüy  lü 
things  are  proper,  as  nev^  milk,  atw, 
olí  of  fweet  almond?,  or  oiJ  cf  oliicj 
taken  often  and  plentifulíy,  according í? 
Hoffman-  If  in  the  cholera  m 01  bus  ja 
inflammation  ¡s  apprehended,  he  adv^j 
abfoi  hents  and  burnt  hart's  hor^  \iá 
gelatinous  decoBions  of  calves  and  nttíí 
feet,  or  hartfhorn-jeJhes,  and  water  grflff; 
OutwardJy  he  recommends  the  FoÍ1owíd¿ 
liniment  as  ufeí  ul  in  al]  cafes  i  tútd 
of  fwettalmonds,  twoouncesj  campal 
onedramj  make  a  liniment,  with  whkl 
anoíntfrequently  the  precordia,  applpj 
a  hot  Ünen-cJoth  over  it*  The  folb- 
ing  epithcm  he  recommerds  as  an  ti; 
cellent  difentíent  and  fudoiific.  Tak^ 
the.vinegar  of  rofes,  two  omicaS]  ^ 
of  wine  camphorated,  two  dram?j  tic;- 
ture  of  faífron,  afid  tín£tnre  of  caflfl] 
of  each  one  dram  ;  nitre,  half  a  Úqá 
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Jet  thís  cpíibem  be  appüed  warm  to  the 

f  reo  ion  of  the  ííomích. 
ífthcre  happens  an  impofthurne,  honey, 
átfd  even  honey  of  rofes,  tajeen  inwardly, 
¡8  accordítig  to  Arbuthnoty  a  good 
cleanfer 5  and  deeoílions  of  comfrey- 
roots,  healing* 

Infla m  wation  of  the  tonfils.    See  the 
artícieToNsiLs* 

iNFtAMMATJON  of  the  <MQpib  or  uterus f 
sppears  from  extraordinary  heat  and 
a  fixed  pain  in  the  groin,  with  an  a  cu  Te 
fever,  a  paín  in  the  loins  and  belly,  an 
inflation  of  the  abdomen,  a  ftimulus  to 
niake  water  and  to  go  to  fioo^  heat, 
and  a  difficulty  of  uriñe. 
Other  fymptoms,  according  to  Aftruc, 
are  a  tumour,  paín,  heat,  and  ten  ñon  of 
the  hypogañric  región,  rednefs  of  the  os  , 
uteii,  and  great  heat  of  the  vagina*  If  l 
the  fbre-part  of  the  uterus  is  affe&ed, 
there  is  a  dyfury  5  if  the  back  part,  a 
tenefmusf  frequent  faintíngs  and  car- 
dialgía, a  burntng  fe  ver  5  or,  if  the in- 
fiammatíon  is  violentt  a  lipyrias  ín  which 
the  external  parts  or  extremities  are  cc?ld, 
and  the  internal  burn,  and  the  pnlfe  is 
imperceptible  ;  a  delirium  and  phrenfy  >f 
íhe  breafis  fwell,  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
flamed  uterus. 

HofFman  diftmguífiies  this  difeafe  inro 
the  ñiperficial  and  more  profound.  He 
fays,  that  It  is  eafily  fcvmed  in  child-bed 
woraenj  and  frequenrly  aceompaníes  the 
milk-fever,  and  may  be  cu  red  in  a  few 
day  s  \í  righ  t  ly  m  an  aged .  B  u  t  tha  t  wh  en 
it  is  more  intenfe,  and  at tended  with  , 
gríevous  fymptoms  without  remiílion,  it 
kills  oii  the  feventh,  ninlh3  or  eleventh 
day  5  a  whke  mibary  fe  ver  genera]  ly  fu- 
per  ven  es,  which  is  the  worft  ornen?  as  it 
Ihevvs  a  mortification  of  the  uterus,  See 
the  anide  Mi  liar  y  Fe  ver.. 
If  the  inflammation  is  not  refol  ved,  ít, 
gene  rail  y  en  ds  in  a  mortification,  ulcer, 
cáncer,  or  fdrrhus. 

Women  in  chüd-bed  Tome  ti  mes  have  the 
womb  inflamad,  from  the  fault  of  an 
iinfkilful  midwífe,  or  hard  labour  j  or 
the  lochia  béing  rtopped  by  paíns  or  hy- 
lie  rica  1  fpafms,  dread  or  cold  ;  whe re- 
fere proper  precautfons  fhouíd  be  talcen 
to  preven t  ¡t,  for  which  pu<  pofe  HorFman 
advifes  to  keep  them  urider  a  gentle  día- 
phoretic  régimen,  and  to  allay  the  almoft 
febrile  heat;  to  which  end  oil  of  almonds 
alone  is  very  proper,  or  with  a  fourth 
part  of  fperrna  eeji  gíven  daily  ta  half 
an  ounce  in  diicken-hroth  :  externa lly 
the  whole  abdomen  üiuuid  be  anubued 
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with  olí  of  dtll,  camomile  and  wliítc 
lities,  of  each  an  ounce  j  oil  of  cara- 
ways,  a  dram  j  „or  a  dram  of  camphire  ; 
laying  a  warm  napkin  doubled  over  the 
fame.  The  tumult  being  thus  appeafed, 
the  Jochía  are  to  he  prometed  wirh  piJJs 
made  of  bitter  extraéis,  températe  refí- 
nons  gurús  and  aloes  well  correcled,  of 
which  fiíteen  grains  is  a  do  fe,  moniing 
and  eveningj  to  be  continued  fj  orn  five 
to  eight  days  ¡  thefe  are  alfp  good  when 
the  after-birth,  or  part  of  it  is  retalned. 
If  there  isa  fe  ver,  the  belly  is  díítended 
with  wind»  the  lochia  are  retained,  and 
the  fpafms  ten  d  to  the  üpper  parís  i  then 
the  Jaít-mentioned  author  direcís  the 
patient  to  be  bled  in  the  foot,  and  to 
render  the  ílagnaiing  hlood  fluxile  by  the 
following  mixture,  Take  chervil-  water, 
the  carduus  benedíít.  fcordium,  eider* 
flowcrs,  acacia  j  and  diílilJed  Vi  negar, 
each  an  ounce  and  half ;  crabs  eyes,  a 
dram  and  a  half  ;  powder  of  antimony, 
half  a  dram  \  fpirit  of  niire  dulcified, 
twenty  drops  j  fyrnp  of  card.  benedicta 
two  drams  \  leí  the  patíent  take  two  or 
three  fpoonfnls  every  two  heurs*  The 
drink  may  be  chicken-broth  with  feor* 
zonera-root,  fuccory  and  mavings  of 
bartíhorn  hoiled  thereín. 
In  women  out  of  child-bed,  the  infíam* 
mation  generally  happens  in  the  nedt  of 
the  uterus  and  the  vagina,  and  then 
beiides  the  foregníng  things,  the  fame 
author  recommends  the  a  pp!  ¡catión  of 
epííhems  to  the  pubes,  nterine  injeclions, 
pefiaries,  and  fuppofitories :  the  epithum 
may  be'  of  arquebufade  water,  four  , 
cunees  4  eíTence  of  faffron,  camphorated 
fpirit  of  wine,  ofeach  two  ounces  5  nitre, 
a  dram,  diffbived  in  eider  flower  water  3 
and  as  círcumftances  requtre,  mixt  with 
vinegar  of  rué,  or  feordium,  and  ap- 
plied  with  a  double  cloth.  The  ínjeclion 
may  confift  of  alTes-mUk  with  flowers  of 
eider,  myrrh,  and  faífion,  and  a  little 
nitre  may  be  added  10  the  decocción- 
Ths  tenefmus  may  be  appeafed  with 
emolí  sen  t  haif^baths,  or  with  one  ounce 
of  oíi  of  fweet  almonds,  and  twelve 
g  raí  ns  of  faffro  n ,  i  n j  eéle  d  í  n  t  o .  th  e  an  u  s, 
Thefe  remedies  are  uíeful  in  cafe  01  a 
fuppu  ration* 

If  ít  proceeds  from  external  cauíts,  and 
there  h  a  fe  ver,  pain  in  the  groin,  dif- 
flctilty  of  mine,  and  coftivenefs,  bleed 
ílrft  in  the  aun,  raid  then  in  tha  foot  5 
give  a  clyfter,  and  apply  mclilot-plafter, 
two  oonces  i  fperma  ceti,  half  a  n  ounce  | 
^tm  ammoniac,  Lwodrams ;  fiáfron,  one 
ioKa       '  dram  5 
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dram  1  camphire,  half  a  dram,  mixt  to- 
gether  i  not  omitting  gen  de  dbphoretks 
and  d:fcu  tients» 
IKFLAMcVl  ATORY  píseasfs,  Tothefe  . 
titai  I  -e  rcíerred  the  feveral  difer.fes  mcn- 
troned  iTi  the  pceceding  articte,  eüber  at- 
rended  wHh  a  fívéíj  as  well  as  ieífer  in- 
flamm  aliona  wífKbut  a  Fe  ver  j  befides  a!l 
chronic  diforders  arifirtg  froná  ifrilatfiiíia,? 
tionSj  th&  chieí  whereof  are  oíd  coughs, 
confum níions  and  tlie  rhetunaiífmj  with- 

Hóffiban  lays  dowñ  thb  as  an  axiom,  for 
all  praftitioners  to  obferve  j  that  in  all 
infla irmiatory  difeafes  oí  the  ncrvous  and 
¡membrariaceous  parís,  as  in  tb«  jihrenzy, 
pléurifyj  iiíthé  1  n fl  immation  of  the  liver, 
ftoiriácjjrj  inteltines,  and  bladder,  no  ♦ 
riiing  U  ti!  ore  oernieionsj  or  brings  on 
den tii  more  fuddenly,  than  opiates  taken 
iiíwaríilyí 

Iuflammatory  fevers  are  dfflfagwfH- 
ed  ItítQ  two  fía ges  ;  the  firílr3  whílft  tbe 
j    pülfe  continues  hard,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
"    per  to  bíeed ;  ihe  fecond,  when  rhe  ín- 
fiatnníatory  íymptoms  ítiil  remaíning,  the 
pnjfe  is  too  Íqw  for  that  evacuation  j  in 
this  ft-ate  blifters  are  the  cbief  remedy, 
and  which ,  except  in  a  few  fingiilar  cafes, 
are  not  to  be  uied  fooner.   If  tíie  blifters 
are  hrge3  it  is  beírer  toapply  thern  gra- 
dually,  than  niany  at  a  time»    See  the 
artícfes  FEVER  and  Inflammation- 
INFLECTÍON,  ovPmitof  ínflection, 
in  the  higher georrietry,  is  the  poíntwhere 
a  curve  begins  to  bend  a  contrary  wayÉ 
See  the  article  FlexurE.  '  - 
To  determine  the  point  of  ínhVclion  m 
curve?,  whofe  femi-ordinates  CJV1,  C m 
(pKCXLVLfig.2  n°í,  and  1.)  are  drawn 
.   ftorn  the  h*xed  point  C  {  fuppofé  C  M  to 
be  infinkely  near  C  m¡  and  malee  m'M  — 
M  m  \  ht  Tm  tooch  the  curve  in  M* 
Now  rhe  ansies  C^T,  C  M  tnt  are 
eqna!  ;  and  fo  the  angle  C  fl/H,  wbiEe 
th  e  k  m  i  -0  rci  i  n  ates  in  c  rea  fe  ?  d  o  e  r  d  ecre  a  le , 
if  the  curve  is  coiicave  towards  the  center 
C7  and  íncreafes  íf  the  convexity  turns 
towards    it,    Wbtnce  ibis  angle,  or, 
uvbicb  h  the  fa^rej  its  meafure  wili  be  a 
mínimum  or  n^ximum,  if'  the  curve  los 
a  noint  el  infh  clion  or  retrogreílion  ;  and 
fo  may  bit  fon  mi,  if  the  arch  T  Hj  or 
ilusión  of  ir,  be  made  equal  to  q?  or  in* 
'ñíñty¡    At>¿  in  order  to  find  the  arch 
TH,  draw  m-L*  C<>  that  the  angle  T«l 
be  equal  .to  m  C  L  5  iben  if  O 

?/í  r  =r  ATj  ?n  T  ™  í,  we  íliall  bavej; ;  ¿  ;  ; 
/  :  — .  Agíiu,  draw  the  «rg!i  HO  t» 
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the  radius  CH¡  tben  the  fimll  rUfa 
línes  m  r,  O  H,  are  parallel  ^  and  fo  the 
tiiangles  O  L  H,  mL  r,  are  fimilar  j  h,ít 
hecaufe  H  l  h  alfb  perpendicular  to^L 
the  tnangles  LHI,mL  r,  are  alfo  fimil 

lar  :   wbence  t  x  :  :y  :-r-  j  niaE  ¡}. 

the  qnantitie? ?n  rTí  mLf  ate  equal.  Btit 
HL  is  the  fluxión  of  H     whictí  is  tli¡ 
di  flanee  of  Cm~y¡  and  II  L  is  a  n^gj. 
ti  ve  quantity,  becauTe  whde  the  crdí^ií  i 
CM  íncreaíesj  their  dtffcrence  r  \\ 
crea  fes  ;  when  ce  xx+jy~yj—0i  whitíi 
is  a  general  equat ion  for  finding  the 
ofinÓec^ion,  or  retrogradation, 
InfluCtion,  in   grammar,  the  varia, 
ti  n  of  noitns  and  yerbs,  by  decfeníioft 
and  conjugation.    See  ¡he  nrtkles  De- 
CtENSION  and  CONJUGATIGN. 

INFLEX  le af,  atíipng  botamíts,  m 
wliofe  point  bends  inwardj  towards iSie 
ftem  of  the  plánt*  See  the  arricie  Ln?> 
INFLUENCE,  a  qtiatíty  fupLoícti  to  flpw 
from  the  heavenly  bodi'es,  eilher  withltíír 
light  or  hear  j  Lo  which  aflrologers  tdly 
afrribe  all  fuhkinary  events, 
3NFLUENT  fever,  tlie  fame  wTth  a 

nervous  one,  See  the  anide  Fever, 
INFORCED,  and  Inforcementp  See  ] 

Rejnfosiced  and  Réíneorcemíkt, 
IN  FORMA  r  atjferiSj  in  3aw,  See  the 

article  Forma, 
INFORMATION,  in  hw,  h  neadytk 
fame  in  thn  cro^vn -office >  as  what  ínour 
other  conrts  ta  cabed  a  decía tatioa.  It¡> 
fometimes  brought  by  the  king,  or  liii 
at tornf -y  genera \¡  or  the  cíerk  of  ik  ' 
ero wn -office  j  and  at  other  time?  by 
a  prívate  perfbn,  who  informa  or  k«¡ 
as  weil  for  the  king  as  himfeíf, 
the  breach  of  Tome  popular  fia  tu  te»  ifi 
whrth  a  penalty  is  given  to  the  party  tíiat 
wi U  fue  for  it,  It  difters  from  an  k* 
diclmcntj  which  mtift  be  fonnd  by  tií 
0.1  ihs  oí  ten  men  at  leaft  ^  for  an  infa* 
niation  is  only  the  allegation  of  the ^r* 
ftm  that  bringí  it,  Án  information 
for  offences  at  common-law,  as  batlcrky 
con  fp  i  ra  cies5  n  u  ía  n  ees ,  c  on  t  em  pt?,  libelSf 
fedíiious  wordpj  and  ín  man  y  tafo 
by  ftatute,  on  which  the  offender  is  rtn-' 
der^í  I  ta  ble  to  a  flnej  or  other  penal- 
ty ;  an  ínformation  alfo  líes  agaínlHí 
inhabitants  cf  a  túwn,  for  not  repsiritij 
the  highways,  for  going  armed  in  a% 
of  the  peacft,  f?^  and  in  general  for^J 
ofíence  againíl  the  püblic  gogtTT  orlli 
principien  of  jufiiee  :  but  where  an  inffll' 
ytafcian  bronght  h  only  for  ^f^tian* 
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deferulant  may  brírig  an  information 
Bgainft fuch  vexatious  informar.  All  in- 
formation s  brought  by  informéis  on  penal 
ííatutcs,  wheie  a,  certa  in  fnm  is  aliow- 
¿J  hini,  muft  be  broiiglít  in  the  county 
where  (lie  offence  was  commítred,  and 
within  a  year  after  the  fact  was  done  5 
but  a  p^rty  aggrieved,  not  being  a  com- 
mon  infovmer,  is  not  oblíged  to  bring  bis 
information  in  tbe  prop*r  county  i  for 
he  Til  a  y  lay  ín  what  county  he  p  lea  fes. 
If  an  informer,  without  lesve  of  the  cotn  t7 
compounds  wilb  the  oVfeudánt,  he  for- 
feits  10  1.  and  may  be  jet  in  the  píllory. 
AVheie  an  information  is  exhíbíred  for 
tretpafs,  hatteryf  &c.  ta  which  the  de- 
fe  ndant  a  ppears  and  pleads  to  ¡filie,  and 
the  profecutor  does  not  bring  011  the  tiial 
ydthin  a  y  par  rfter  the  iíTue  joi ned  -7  or  if 
a  ver jiél  paf>  for  the  defendant,  the  court 
is  to  allow  the  dtfendant  coíís,  unlefs  ít 
appears  that  there  ivas  reo  fon  a  ble  caufe 
for  the  information.  4  &  5  W¡11  Se  Mar. 
cap*  xviü.  After  a  píeajs  put  in  to  an 
information  for  any  oWéhcei  the  defend- 
ant may  Jjc  fo  far  indulgid  by  the  ecurt, 
as  to  appear  by  hís  attorñfy.  A  repli  ca- 
tión to  an  information  on  a  fpecial  plea  in 
the  courts  of  Weflmínít^i'j  m  11  ft  be  made 
hy  the  aUprney- genera!  5  but  if  ir  be  he- 
fore  the  juftices  of  ttíhze,  it  miiít  be  made 
by  íhe  clerk  o  f  a  fTi  :  yet  the*"  replica- 
titin  to  a  general  iffue  on  an  information 
f]iii  tam  (that  is,  at  the 'fui t  both  oí  the 
k'itg  and  the  party)  i  o  the  courts  of 
Wdmimfter,  may  be  made  ín  the  ñame 
of  the  attorney  general  cmy  j  and  in 
fuch  aftíons,  moft  of  the  preceden  ts  are 
for  the  replicaron  to  be  made  by  the 
plaintifF,  and  a  dernurer  may  be  made  to 
an  information  quí  tam,  without  the  at- 
torney-general, 

INFORMER,  a  perfon  tbaí  niformsagainft 
or  profecntes  anotfrer,  upon  any  penal' 
ftatnte,    See  the  preceding  arricie. 

3NFORMATUS  non  sum,  in  hw.  See 
the  article  Non  sum  infokmatus. 

JNFORMISj  íbmeshÍBg  irregular  in  its 
form,  or  figure.  Scre  the  article  Fig v  re 
and  Fq  eui. 

Heme,  íteilíc  informes,  in  aífronomy,  are 
fuch  of  the  fixed  ¿tars  as  are  not  redil  ce  d 
into  any  conítellatioru    See  the  anides 

Corísf  ELLATÍON  and  StARl. 

INFRACTION,  a  term  chhñy  ufed  to 
%mfy  the  vioíation  ofa  treaty,  See  the 
article  Treaty, 

JNFRALAPSARIANS,  ínchurch-hifiory, 
an  appelhtion  given  to  fuch  predeflína- 
rians,  as  Éhink  the  deprees  of  God^  in 
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régard  to  the  falvatíon  and  damnniion  °f 
mankínd^  were  forme d  in  confequenee  oí 
Adam's  falL    See  Pr£DESTISATíoíí# 
INFRASCAFÜLARIS,  in  anatomy,  one 
of  the  depreíTor-muíbles  of  che  arni? 
which  has  íes  origin  from  the  whole  ira- 
ternal  furface  of  the  fcapüla,  and  its  ier- 
nination  in  rhe  interior  pa¡t  of  the  ha- 
mérus»    See  the  article  Defressor. 
INFRASFJNATUS,  ín  an^romy,  one  of 
the  abductor  mufeies  of  the  í^rm,  whieb 
has  its  origin  in  tln;  cavuy  below  ih&  fpine 
ofthe  fcapnia,    See  Abductor, 
INFULAj  in  anciqui-y,  a broád  kind  of 
filler,  maile  of  white  wool    whirh  the 
priefts  uíjed  lo  ric  round  thtir  heads. 
Henee  Vír^il,  J£r\  x.  í:8. 
Infula  aii  [acra  rédfáúbht  tefdpará  '<tiUí&\ 
I N  FU  N  DI  BU  Lí  ?  GRM  in  botany,  an  ap- 
peilation  giv^n  to  luch  monooet.i]  ius  or 
one-leav^d  ñ  wrrs,  as  lefemble  a  funnel 
in  mape,  o>  which  nave  a  narrow  tnbe  as 
one  end7  ^nd  gradíially  widen  towanís 
thelimb.'r  moüíh.  Tpiei'é  are  two  kinds 
of  innmdibiiliíorm,  or  fnnne'-fafiiioned 
ti->wers  j  one  of  wbicb  is  líke  an  i  n  verted 
hollow  cone,  and  the  otht.r  íomcwbat 
like  a  íaucer}  and  tlieiíce  calíed  h y po cra- 
teriforme  See  the  article  Flcweíi. 
INFUSION,  in  pharmacy,  a  me:hoJ  of 
obtainíng  the  virtues  of  phnís,  roots, 
by  ileeping  them  in  a  hot  or  cola 
liquid. 

Hot  infulions  are  maHe  hy  pouring  boil- 
ing  water,  or  any  other  menítniisni,  orí 
the  drngí  vvhofe  virtues  we  \vould  ex- 
traíl  :  thus+  in  order  to  obtsrn  the  com- 
nion  infufion  of  fena3  take  the  leaves  of 
fenaj  an  ounce  and  a  ha kf  ^  of  cryfials  of 
tartar,  thrte  drams  j  ofthe  léífer  carda- 
mom-feeds  hufked,  two  drams ;  boil  the 
cryftals  of  tartar  in  a  pint  of  water  till 
they  are  dilTolved,  til  en  pour  the  %vatcrfl 
while  boiling  hot,  npon  the  tena  and  the 
reír  ¡  and  when  the  liqnor  cold,  ítrain 
it  offt 

But  a! i  ttnclures  and  infuíions  of  íngre- 
dients,  wbofe  principal  v  ir  mes  depend 
upon  their  Jightcror  more  fubtife  and  fpí- 
rituous  parts  Hiould  not  be  made  by  íteep- 
ing  them  ín  a  hot,  but  in  a  cokt  m ljt - 
ftruum  j  and  if  íb-h  infuíions  he  reqnired 
rich  and  li  rong,  they  are  to  be  made  fb^, 
not  by  fnrFerjiig  ibe  menftrunm  to  be 
beated,  or  to  remain  íong  upon  the  iu- 
gredients,  but  by  addiiig  fr<dh  ingredí-. 
ents  feveral  times  to  the  iámc  i'qnor,  in- 
fuíi^g  them  quíck,  ^nd  each  time  keep- 
ing  on  t  the  mgre<iients  that  b  ve  been 
once  ufed ;  by  ibis  ineans  we  Chali  pro- 
cure 
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cure  lite  full  virtttes  cf  limpies,  una! tered 
ín  their  mture,  yet  exaltetL  or  cotícen- 
la ited  to  fucta  a  degite,  that  aíew  í'poon- 
fuls  of  the  liquor  fhaJl  ron  tai  ti  the  fpirit 
nr  qm'nteífcn  re  of  a  pound  of  the  plant, 
This  is  an  efftcl  11  ot  to  htt  expe&ed  í'róm 
fire,  whích  a  Imoft  con  íhml  y  aiters  the  ría- 
ture  of  things  committed  to  ít  5  ñor  could 
ti  vahiable  eíTence  of  violeta,  pfmin,  lí- 
líes,  borage-fiowers,  or  any  flower  or 
plant  of  an  extrcmely  fine  odoi  jf¿rous 
fpirit,  be  procurad  by  heat,  as  it  re^diEy 
may  by  íleeping  thefe  flowers  in  cold  wa- 
ter, cold  vínegar,  cold  wine,  and  the  like; 
and  frequently  pouring  the  tinture  upon 

.  ireíh  fiowers,  ti  11  the  liquor  be  comes 
írroTi^y  jmpregnated. 

INGANÑO,  in  múfic,  is  when  having  done 
every  thing  proper  f or  endíng  a  cadenee, 
a  mark  of  filen  ce  is  placed  itiítead  of  the 
£nal,  whích  the  ear  naruralfy  expeíh, 
and  í*  deceived,    See  Cape n ce. 

JNGKLSHE1M,  a  town  óf  Germany,  In 
the  palatinate  of  the  Rhíne,  etght  miles 
fonth-weft  of  Menlz  :  tañ  longitude  70 
40',  and  roí  th  latitud*  50o. 

INGENUITAS  recni,  amíentíy  íignífi- 
ed  the  commonülry  of  the  reasni  5  and 
ít  is  faidj  that  ihis  títle  was  Kfcemíe  gíven 
to  the  barón 5  and  lcrds  cf  the  kingTs 
conncíl. 

I K GE M U OUS ,  ifigénwu*  m  román  aníi- 
quity,  sn  appelsation  given  to  períbns 
born  of  free  parenrs,  who  hsd  never  been 
ílavesr  for  the  cbÜdrfir  of  the  hberti, 
or  perfrns  wbo  had  obtahied  thfiir  ]¡!>erty, 
were  calleó  libertini,  not  mgcnuí;  this 
appellation  of  ingennous  being  referv- 
ed  for  their  children,  or  the  third  gene- 
raMcn. 

INGINEER»  or  Engineer,  See  the  ar- 
tices Engjnepr  and  Gunnery. 

INGLUVIES,  the  crop  or  craw  of  graní- 
veron  s  hirds,  ferving  for  the  imtnedhte, 
reception  of  the  food,  where  ifis:  mace- 
ra ted  for  ib  me  time,  befo  re  ít  ís  rranf- 
mitted  to  the  trne  ftomacb, 

INGOLSTAT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  chele  of  R*varia,  fituated  on  the 
river  Dnnube,  thirty  miles  weft  of  Ra- 
ti ilion  t  eaíi  long,  n°  30',  and  north  lat- 

INGOT,  a  maís  of  gald  or  filver,  melted 
down  and  cali  ín  a  mon  i  el,  hut  not  coined 
or  wrought,    See  the  articles  Golp  and 

IÑGRAFTING,  or  Graettng,  In  gar- 

deníntr.    See  the  artíde  Graftikc* 
INGRAILED,  orEKGEArLED,  in  heral- 
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dry,    See  the  arttde  Engrailí  d 
INGRAVING,  or  ENGRAViNGt  See  the 

article  Enoraving. 
INGREDIENTS,  in  phartnacy,  what. 
ever  limpie  medicines  enter  the  compofi. 
tion  of  a  componnd  one. 
IN$> RESSj  in  aít ron omy,  íign ifies the fun '3 
enter  i  ng  the  firít  fcruple  of  one  of  the 
four  cardiiiíil  fjgns,  erpecsally  arles, 
Ingress,  Egress,  a-nd  Regrebs,  inlaw, 
wSVds  frequently  ufed  in  lea  fes  of  Unds' 
whích  íignify  a  free  entry  itito,  a  gohg 
úiit  of>  and  reuirning  from  íómepartof 
the  premifes  leafed  to  another. 
INGRESSUj  ín  law,  a  writ  ofentryr  term* 
ed  alfo  a  prxcipe  qnod  reddat.   See  tk 
articles  Entry  and  Precipe. 
INGRTAf  a  province  of  Rníiia,  bounded 
by  the  lake  Ladoga,  the  river  Nieva,  and 
the  gulph  of  Finland  on  the  norih,  hy 
Novogorod  on  the  eaít  and  fouth,  and  by 
Lívonia  on  the  weft, 
INGROSSER,  one  who  buys  up 
quantities  of  any  commodity,  beforeit 
comes  to  market,  in  order  to  jai  fe  ihs 
pnce» 

If  a  perfon  gets  into  bis  hands,  oítier- 
wüe  than  npon  a  demífeor  grant  of  landFj 
any  corn  growing,  buíter,  cheefe,  ülh, 
or  other  vieluals,  within  the  kingítom, 
vvítb  intent  to  fe)l  the  fame  again  ata 
bigh  price,  he  íhall  be  deemed  an  unbv. 
ful  íngrofíer.  Rut  the  huyin*  of  co;n . 
to  be  groun<4  into  meal,  or  for  makingaf 
ftarch,  in  order  to  fell  it  agaín  ;  or  bir- 
ley  and  oats  to  make  malt  and  dt\mi\t 
are  not  included  in  thís  ftatute-  Foiep 
corn  and  viíluals,  except  ñ(\h  are  alio 
exempted$  as  axe  lícen ced  b á d gers,  fiüi ■ 
mongers,  butehers,  pon U eréis,  &e.  tfial 
buy  ín  their  own  ways  of  dealíng,  and 
are  not  guilty  of  foreftallíng»  or  íelliug 
the  fame  again  at  iinreafonable  prb&t¡f 
feiáíl;  A  merchantwhoimportsííÉluals 
or  merchandize  into  this  kingdom,  maf 
dífpofe  of  the  fame  in  grofsj  yet  tlie  per- 
fon  who  pm  chafes  them  of  him,  may  not 
do  fo,  fince  by  that  means  the  pií« 
wonld  be  enhancedÉ  If  this  wa s  alios 
ed,  a  monied  man  might  ingrofsintoliii 
hands  a  whole  commodity,  with  an^ 
tent  to  fell  it  again  at  what  price  b 
thought  pro  per:  but  the  ingroílíng  ^ 
whoíe:  of  any  commodity  is  indicó 
and  the  ofFender,  w'hether  he  B\  &\ 
part  of  them  or  not,  ís  fubjeel  botíi  tíi 
penalty  and  to  corporal  pviniíluneut,  b| 
common  law, 
Ingrosser  alfo  ñgnífies  a  clerk  or  peM 
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^lio  copies  records,  deeds,  ©r  other  ¡n- 
ftruments  of  law,  on  íkir.s  of  parchment. 

INGROSSING  of  a  fine>  ¡s  the  chirogra- 
pher's  msking  the  indemures  of  a  fine, 
Bnd  alio  the  dclivery  of  it  to  him  011 
«íhom  it  is  levied,  See  the  article 
ChjROGRapher, 

INGUEN,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
wíiat  M  otherwife  ealled  groin,  or  pubes. 
See  the  article  PtIBES« 

INGUINAL,  in  anatomy,  Éfc.  any  thing 
belonging  to  the  groto.  Henee, 

Inguinal  hernia  is  a  hernia  in  that 
part  called  by  furgeons  bubonocele.  See 
jjieartiele  Bubonocele. 

INHAEMONICAL  relatign,  in  mu- 
fie,  mwch  th«  íame  with  difeórd,  See 
the  arricies  DlSCORD  and  R EL h T ION. 

INHERENCEj  in  philofophy,  a  term 
foineu'nies  ufed  to  denote  the  conneclion 
of  an  acddent  with  its  íubftratum, -or 
fubítance.  See  the  arricies  Acciuent 
and  Substan ce* 

INHEKITANCE,  a  perpetual  rightoi'  in- 
íerell  in  lands,  iuveited  in  a  peribn  and 
<  bis  heij'S» 

Tiie  term  inherítance  is  ufed,  noí  only 
viherz  a  peí  fon  has  lands  or  tenements  by 
deícent  i  but  where  he  becomes  feízed  i  o 
f ee*  fvm  pie,  or  fee-tail,  by  pu  rch  a  fe .  T  ha 
inheri  lances  menüoned  in  our  law  are 
eícher  corpórea!  or  incorpore  al :  the  cor- 
pórea! reíate  to  lands,  terjemerjtSj 
that  may  be  touched  or  ha u d le á  ¡  and  the 
incorpórea!  j  to  fucb  rights  as  aie  annex- 
ed  to  corpoieal  ínheritances,  as  advow- 
fons,  ttthés,  annuitiesj  offices,  &c.  Tbere 
likewife  another  inheritance,  which  is 
tenned  feveral,  that  is,  wbsre  two  or 
more  hold  lands  or  teñe  menta  feveralJy  j 
s¡$  when  íwo  peribus  hold  to  them  and 
the  heirs  of  the  ir  two  bodies  5  iñ  which 
cafe  thefe  two  have  a  joínt  eftate  during 
tbeir  íives,  but  iheir  heirs  have  feveial  in- 
herí  lances. 

According  to  the  lawof  inheritances,  the 
firft  cbild  is  always  preferredj  and  the 
male  before  the  female  j  and  he  that  has 
the  wbole  blood,  before  another  that  has 
only  a  part  of  the  blood  of  his  anceftor. 
As  to  goods  and  chattels,  they  eannot 
be  ttirned  into  an  In  he  ritan  ce. 

INHIBÍTION,  a  writ  to  forbid  a  jndge's 
proceedíng  in  a  caufe  ihat  lies  before  him. 
Thiswritgenerally  iíTuesoutof  an  higher 
cour^chnftian  to  an  inferior,  and  is  of 
mueh  the  fame  nattire  as  a  prohibition. 
See  the  anide  Prohibition. 

INKUMATlONj  in  chemittry,  a  method 
digefting  ftibftances  by  buryíng  the 
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veiTel,  in  whích  they  are  contained,  íá 
hoife*dun^  or  earth,  See  the  article 
Digestión, 
INJECTION,  ín  furgery,  the  fordbl/ 
throwíog  ctrtain  Kquid  medicines  intü 
the  body ,  by  means  of  a  íyringe,  ^ubé, 
clyíter  pÉpe3  or  the  like, 
M«iny  diiorders  are  very  difficültíy,  if  at 
aJl  curable,  unlefs  Some  proper  líquor  be 
injected  into  the  par ts  affeíte J  j  whí oh  ís 
performed  by  drawing  ihe  it(|uor  into  the 
fyringe,  and  forcíng  it  outagain  into  íhe 
dííordered  parts*  In  doiog  tliis,  onecau- 
tion  is  extreme! y  neceíTdry,  <uiz*  to  ap- 
ply  the  iníhumtnt  very  carefulíy,  and  to 
be  mindful  that  rhe  Jiquor  you  inject  be 
not  too  hot  or  cold. 

As  for  injeclions  in  the  gorprrbceaj  dif- 
ordevs  of  ihe  orerus,  &c.  See  thi  ar* 
tides  GoNoaRHOEA;  Fluor,  albus, 
Syringe,  &£, 

Snrgeons  alfo  deferí  he  the  mannerof  ín- 
jeílíng  Hqoors  into  the  veins  of  iiving 
men,  or  other  animáis,  A  vein  being 
opened,  ufualJy  in  the  arms  as  in  bleed- 
ing,  the  fmafl  pipe  of  the  íyringe  is  intro- 
duce d,  and  the  hquor  is  ínje&ed  or  forced 
into  the  vein  upwards,  towards  the  heart ; 
whích  being  done,  the  orífice  is  to  be 
dreífcd  in  the  fime  manner  as  after  bleed- 
ing. 

Thotigh  this  praHíce  is  at  prefent  dííufed, 
on  account  of  the  bad  cooJéqoences  at- 
tending  itj  yet  the  ínjeelion  of  proper 
medicines  in  apoplexieSj  quinzits,  the 
hydi  ophobia,  wherein  no  medidne 
at  all  can  be  taken  by  the  mouth,  de- 
forme s  to  be  tried. 
AnaiQmkal  InjeCTion,  the  filling  the  vef- 
fels  with  ib  me  coloured  fu  hitante,  in  or- 
der  to  make  the  ir  figures  and  ramifica- 
tions  vifible* 

For  this  purpofe,  a  fine  red  injeílíon  is 
prepared  ihus  :  pour  a  pint  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine  on  three  ounces  of  venmJion.  iíir 
them  weli  together,  and  then  ítrain  aü 
through  a  fine  linen-doth.  If  a  green 
injeclion  is  wanted,  diftilled  verdigreafe 
may  be  ufed  inítead  of  the  verm ilion, 
A  coarfe  inje&ion  may  be  made  of  one 
pound  of  tallo Wj  five  ounces  of  whire- 
wax?  three  ounces  of  oil  of  olives,  meh- 
ed  together,  and  adding  two  ounces  cf 
venice  tu rpentine j  and  when  this  is  dif- 
iblvedj  three  ounces  of  vermiJicn  or  ver- 
digreafe,  are  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  witJi 
the  other  ingrediente,  and  the  whote 
fírained  through  a  linín-cloth, 
JFor  the  manntr  of  preparíng  bodies  to  he 
inittiedj  fee  the  aitkie  Freparation. 

INI- 
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INÍTIATED,  ín  antíquity,  a  term  diíefly 
ufed  in  fpeaktng  of  perfons  who  were  ad- 
mitid to  a  participaron  of  the  facred 
jnyfteríes  among  tíie  heathens,  See  the 
anide  Mysterv* 

INJUNCTION,  in  law,  h  a  writ  or  kínd 
of  prohibí  t  ion  granted  in  fe  ve  ral  cafes  ; 
and  for  the  moft  part  grounded  on  an  in- 
terlccutory  order  or  decree,  made  in  the 
court  of  chancar  y  or  exchequer,  for  ftay- 
íng  proceedmgs  either  i  a  coarte  of  kw, 
or  ecclefiaftical  courrs,  An  ínjunftíon  is 
obtained  eítber  for  not  appearing  and 
putting  ín  an  anfwer  in  due  time,  upon 
equity  confefíed,  or  upon  matíer  that  ap- 
pears  on  record ,    If  it  be  for  fhying 
Éuits  in  other  couris,  ¡t  is  grantable  on 
ibggeftion  of  fome  matter,  by  whích  the 
phintiff  is  rerrdered  incapsble  of  nnaking 
fiis  defence  fhere,  either  for  want  of  wit- 
nefíes,  from  his  beíng  fued  at  law  for 
wbaUn  equity  he  ought  not  tó  pay,  or 
becaufe  the  court,  in  whích  he  h  fued  at 
íaw,  aéls  erroneonílv,  or  denies  híip  the 
henefit  oí  the  iaw,  éfr.  Sometí  mes  it  íf- 
fues  on  the  defemlant's  non -appearance, 
to  gíve  a  complainant  p  ífdffion  of  ^ands, 
&c.  and  fometimes  for  Itaymg,  wafle,  in 
whích  latí  cafe  an  affi  ^avn  ¡muir,  be  firit 
made,  of  waite  ce  minuten  ín  jands, 
Thís  writ  is  direcled  not  oidy  to  the  par* 
fy  himfeir,  hut  to  aH  and  fmgular  hís 
coLiníclJors,   attomies,   and    íoüchors ; 
and,  thereíore,  if  any  attorney,  alter  ha- 
vi  ng  been  ferved  wíthan  ínjunclion,  pro- 
ceeds  agaínft  the  partv  th¿u  obtained  it, 
the  courr,  ont  of  whích  it  ífifued,  will 
commít  him  to  the  geet  prifon  for  con- 
tempt:  but  as  an  injuncliom  ought  not  to 
be  gran  red  in  a  criminal  cafe,  ib  whenever 
th  ís  happens,  the  court  of  kíng*s  bench 
may  break  it,  and  p  rotee!  thofe  that  p ro- 
ce ed  -i n  contempt  of  it, 
,  IN}URY,,any  wrong  done  to  a  man's  per- 
íbn,  rrputation,  or  goods,    See  the  ar- 
ricies ASSAULT,  TíIESFASS,  &¡V. 
INK,  atratjientum^  a  b!ack  ]iqí¡or  general Jy 
made  of  an  iníuñon  of  galjs,  cop  peras 
ánd  a  üttle  gum  3  rabie*    See  the  arricies 

To  rnake  a  very  gopd  ink  for  writing  ; 
fcjke  three  ou rices  of  good  galkj  reduced 
to  powder,  whích  mluíe  ¡n  thríe  pinrs  of 
river  or  r?.\ñ- water,  fttring  it  ín  rhe  futí 
or  a  gentle  heat}  for  two  days  5  then  tak'e 
commón  coppei  rtSj  or  gieen  vitríol,  thrdE 
cunees,  powdsr-i r,  put  it  ínío  the  infu- 
fion,  and  fet  it  in  th¿  iun  for  two  days 
jnore;  hftly,  íl/ake  ít  wellí  and  add  an 
aun  ce  pí  good  gum  arable* 


To  make  the  London  powderñnk  ■  tau 
ten  ounces  of  the  dleareí!  nuc.gall^^^V 
reduce  to  a  fine  powder ;  tEien  add  tw0 
ounces  of  white  copperas,  four  ounces  of 
román  vitrioi,  and  of  gum  ¡nabic  or  fad- 
darach  an  ounce  5  poimd  and  fifn|lÉnJ 
very  fine.  Tbis  powder,  though  whitifli 
itfdf,  will,  when  put  iñio  water,  tura  it 
toa  good-black  ínk:  an  ounce  of  the 
powder  fe r ves  to  make  a  piiu  of  ink, 
To  make  a  íhining  ink  s'take  gum  *ar¿- 
bic  and  román  vitriol,  of  each  aaoutice* 
galls  wetl  brnifed,  a  ponnd  ^  put  tj,^ 
ínto  rape-vmegarj  or  vineg^í  made  '4 
c]ear  ímall  beer  j  fet  ú>tm  in  a  watdi 
place,  ftlr  them  often  tí Jl  the  liquor  b 
comes  bJack,  and  then  add  to  a  ga]¿ 
of  thís  preparation  an  ounce  of  ivory- 
black,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  íe«d<kc- 
varniílK 

To  make  a  fniníng  ppan  or  china  ítih 
take  an  ounce  of  lamp  black,  and  clarify 
it  ín  an  earthen  pípkin,  to  take  out ilie 
drofsj  two  drams  pf  índigo  ;  ha¡f  4 
drarn  of  peacb-blaek  ;  one  dram  of  bh<fe 
endive,  burnt^  reciuce  them  to  a  verj 
fine  powder,  and  then  uke  a  moiety  cf 
fig-Ieaf  water,  another  part  of  míJfc, 
a  very  lictie  ginn  a  ra  bic,  and  mixíng  ilE  j 
the  i^gredíents  weü  together,  make  thea 
i)p  for  ufe. 

Printing  Ink  h  made  by  boiling or  h\)im 
Ibféed  oil  till  Jt  is  pretty  ihick,  nddi^ 
a  littJe  rofin  to  ít,  while  hot,  and  ibn 
mixíng  thts  varniíh  with  íamp-h]acL 
Piinting-ink,  on  its  beíng  imporíed  íron 
abroa d,  pays  75.  g  -^d.  the  huüdd 
weight,  of  whích  6  s>  9  d.  is  repaid  odíL! 
exportatíon. 

ÍWk  is  alfo  an  appellatíon  gíven  to  ajiy  to 
loured  liquor,  ufed  in  the  fame  mt\w 
as  the  atrameutum,  or  black  3nk¡  as  red 
^reenj  blue,  yellow,  &c*  inkSr 
%eó  ink  is  made  thus  :  take  wi  rre  vi  negar 
a  pínt  1  rafpings  of  brazil,  om  our.tí 
alumi  balf  an  onnee  3  boil  them  ¿eqjji 
nnd  add  ti  ve  drams  oí  gum  ambíc ;  (fil- 
io l  ve  the  gum,  ftraín  the  ingrediente, d 
keep  the  líquid  for  ufe» 
Green  ink  ís  made  by  boiling  verdi^'i 
with  argoí,  in  Fair  water,  and  addicigí 
little  gum  arabíc* 

Bine  ¡nk  Ís  made  by  grínding  índigo wjf! 
boney  and  the  white  of  eggs,  and  niakifJ 
it  fluid  wíth  wíiter- 
Yellow  ink  is  made  by  £n  infuííon  ef  fií' 
fron  In  water,  with  a  üttle  a!um  d 
gum  arabic. 
Sympatbetk  Ink,  a  liquor  wíth  whích  1 
perlón  may  write,  withcut  the  Jeticrs  f 
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mthgt  tiíl  Tome  means  be  taken  to  ren- 
dir them  Agible.  

Of  tbis  kind  are  the  glutinaus  jmces  of 
plants,  or  any  other  thick  and  vifcid 
Sjid^VovEded  they  have  no  reinarkable 
coíours  themfelm  5  for  being  written  on 
whitc  paper,  nothing  wiíl  appear,  liíl 
íbrtie  fine  powder  of  any  colourcd  earrh 
js  thrown  ovei'  the  paper,  whereby  the 
faílift  bscorne  legible :  the  reaíon  of  this 
js  evident,  as  the  powder  flicks  only  to 
lU  Jetters  formed  by  the  invifible  but 
vifcid  iíqtior. 

Ati  other  fort  of  fympathetic  inks  are 
jtiaile  of  i n fuüons,  the  matter  of  whicb 
eaCly  burn  to  a  charcos!  :  thus,  if  a 
(crupié  of  fal  armoniac  be  diHolied  i  11 
two  ounces  of  fair  water,  íetters  wr¡  tren 
therewítli  will  be  inviíihle  tíü  held  before 
the  fire ;  for  the  fal  armoniac  being  burnt 
to  a  charcoal,  by  a  heat  not  íhong  enoogh 
tofcorch  the  paper,  the  letters  are  there- 
by  rendered  vifible, 

An  other  fort  of  fympathetíc  inks  are 
Hiade  of  a  folutíon  of  lead  in  vi  negar, 
and  a  Hxívium  of  lime  and  orpiment  5 
for  If  a  letter  be  written  with  the  forme  r, 
n oth ing  will  appe a r  ¡  bu  t  t o  co n cea!  th e 
sffair  Aill  more,  fome  difFerent  fubje£c 
may  be  written  aboye  ít,  with  a  black 
ínkmadeof  burnt  cork  and  gtim-water; 
íhen,  if  a  piece  of  cotton,  wetred  with  the 
faid  lixWium,  be  rubhed  o  ver  the  paper3 
the  feo  ten  ce  that  was  vifible  will  diíap- 
pear,  and  the  inviíible  one,  before  written 
wíth  the  folution  of  lead,  wüí  be  leen  in 
its  place  very  black  and  ftrong', 

}m  fish,  fepm.   See  the  arttcle  SEPIA, 

INLAGATION,  the  reftoring  an  ñut- 
ía wed  ptrfon,    See  Outlawhy, 

INLAND  bilis  of  exchange,  rhofe  payable 
in  diftant  parte  of  this  kingdom. 
Ií  any  fuch  bilis  be  loft,  or  mífcarry, 
wiíbín  the  time  limited  for  payment,  the 
dráwer  is  obü^ed  to  give  other  bilh  of  the 
fame  tenor  ¡  feeurfry  being  giveu,  íf  de- 
marided,  íncaft  the  Ioil  bilí  befound  agaín, 
In  cafe  the  party  on  wfiom  an  ínland  bilí 
of  exchange  fhall  be  drawn,  íhall  refufe 
toaccept  the  fame,  the  pan  y  to  whotn 
payable  fliáíí  eaufe  fu  oh  bilí  10  be  proteg- 
ed for  none-acceptancc,  as  in  cafe  of  fo- 
reign  bilis  5  for  whicb  pi  óte  ft  he  indi  pay 
two  fililí  ir)  gSj  and  no  more*  See  BlLL, 
Accept anc e.  Protest,  &c> 

1NLAYING,  the  art  of  marquetry.  See 
<he  article  MaRQuet&Y. 

ÍNN,  a  place  appoiuted  for  the  entertain- 
n^rit  and  relief  of  travellers, 
Inns  are  lícenRd  and  regulated  by  juftices 
Vol,  II, 
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of  the  peace,  who  oblige  the  landlord  to 
enter  into  recognizances  forkecpíng  gfood 
ordcr.  If  a  pcribn  who  keeps  a  cora- 
mon  inn,  refnfes  to  recebe  a  traveller  ín- 
to  hís  houfe  a*  a  gutít,  or  to  find  him 
viéU.als  and  lodging,  on  bis  tenderíng  a 
reafonable  prke  for  thein,  he  is  fiable  to 
an  aclion  of  damnges,  and  may  be  in« 
dícled  and  fmed  at  ihe  king*s  ínit.  The 
rites  of  all  commodíties  íbld  by  inn- 
keepei  s,  according  to  our  anüent  laws, 
may  be  níliífed \  and  inn  keepers  not 
felbng  théir  hay,  oats,  beans,  &c.  and 
al)  rnanner  of  vieluals3  at  reaíonable: 
prices,  wiihout  taking  any  thing  for  Iit- 
ter,  may  be  fined  and  im^rífoned,  &c, 
by^i  Jac.  I,  cap.  xx\t  Where  an  mn» 
keeper  híírbüürs  tbieves,  peí  fon  s  of  an  in* 
famous  characler,  or  fuffers  any  díforders 
in  his  hoofe,  or  fets  upa  new  inn  where 
there  is  no  rjce<l  of  one,  to  the  hindrance 
of  antient  and  wéü  governed  inns,  he  ia 
incliélablt;  and  fineable  j  and  by  ftatote, 
f u  ch  inn  m  a  y  be  f  11  p  p iJ  tíffcd  -  A  ¿1 }  o  n  u  p  - 
on  the  cafe  lies  agaínít  any  ínn  keepffrs 
if  a  theft  be  commísted  on  hís  gueff,  by 
a  íervant  of  the  inn,  or  any  other  perfon 
not  beloriging  to  the  gueft  ¡  thoogh  ít  ¡a 
otherwife  wbere  the  gueíl  ís  not  a  tra- 
veller,  but  one  cf  the  lame  town  or  vil- 
lage,  for  theré  the  ínn-keeper  rs  not 
chargeable:  ñor  H  (he  maíter  of  2  prí- 
vate tavern  anfwerable  for  a  robhery  com- 
rnitted  on  his  gucít :  it  is  faid,  that  even 
íhoogh  rhe  travening  gueft  does'not  deli- 
ver  hís  goods,  &c.  into  the  inn  kepper's 
poffeíTion,  yet  if  they  are  ftoltn,  be  ig 
chargeable,  An  inn-keeper  is  not  an- 
fwerable  for  any  tbíng  out  of  bis  inn, 
but  only  for  fucli  as  are  witbin  ít  5  yet 
Where  he,  of  his  own  accord,  puts  the 
j^ueiVs  horfe  to  giafs  and  the  horfe  is 
itoíen^  he  is  ani^erablp>  he  not  havin^ 
the  gueíl's  orders  for  putting  íbch  borle 
to  giafs.  Theínn-kepper  may  juitify  the 
ftoppíng  of  the  horfe,  ór  otber  íbing  of  bis 
gxieít,  for  bis  reckonirig,  and  may  detain 
the  fame  til!  it  be  pairl-  Where  a  perlón, 
brings  bis  horfe  to  an  itiin,  and  Jtraves 
h¡m  in  the  írable,  the  inn  keeper  may 
detain  him  ti  El  fuch  time  as  the  owner 
pays  for  his  keepsng  5  and  íf  the  horié 
er;t^  out  as  much  as  be  ís  worth?  altera 
reafonable  appraifement:  mude^  he  may 
íell  the  horje,  íind  pny  himítif :  bntwheh 
íi  gueft  biings  fevcral  borfcs  to  an  ínn, 
and  afterwards  takes  thcm  all  away  ex- 
cept  one,  this  horfe  íb  left  may  not  be  fold 
for  payment  of  the  debt  for  the  others  5 
for  every  borfe  is  tobe  fold,  only  to  make 
10  S  íM* 
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fatisfaclíon  for  whát,  h  due  for  hís  own. 
meart 

Inns  of  court,  are  rolletes  in  London,  for 
the  thvdy  oí  the  la.w's  of  E^gland,  with 
:J1  conveuiencies  for  the  ludgjng  and 
erítertáíáráetit  of  tbe  profefTor^  áncj  ílu- 
dents, 

In  thefe  coliches,  tbere  are  not  only  fuch 
ftudents  as  ftudy  the  laws  cf  this  king- 
dom,  íp  order  to  rende  r  the  ni  fe  Ivés  ca- 
pable  of  praclifing  in  the  courts  bf  law. 
at  WeJfminíter  5  bnt  alió  fucli  other 
gentlettten  of  fortune  as  apply  tben-ifelves 
this  ítLiJy^  in  order  Eo  know  and  vin- 
dícate their  ríghts,  and  to  iender  them- 
felvcs  more  ferviceable  to  tbeir  cotmrry. 
Our  inns  of  court,  which  are  numerous, 
and  juftíy  famed  for  the  produclion  of 
men  oFJearningjare  governed  by  niaítefSj 
principáis,  benchers,  íiewards,  anduther 
officera,  and  have  public  halls  for  exer- 
ciíeSj  reading*,  which  the  íiudems 
are  obh'ged  lo  attcnd  and  pi -rform  for  a 
certain  number  of  ye;ms,  before  ihey  can 
be  admitted  to  plead  at  tbe  bar,  Thefe 
Ijbcietiés  ha  ve  not,  however»  any  judicial 
authority  o  ver  ibeir  membirs  ¿  but  in  ■ 
ílead  of  tlus  tbe  y  have  ceitain  orders 
among  themíelves,  which  have,  by  con- 
fent,  the  forcé  of  íaws  :  for  Hghter  of- 
fcnceSj  perfons  a  te  only  excommoned,  or 
plit  out  of  commons  ;  for  greater,  [bey 
Icfe  fchéír  chambers,  and  are  expelled  the 
colige  j  and  when  once  expdled  out  of 
ene  ¡bcíety,  they  are  never  réceived  by 
,  any  of  the  other  s,  The  geni  Semen  in 
thefe  focieíies  may  be  dívided  into 
b  e  n  c  he  1  s ,  on  ter  -ba  rri  ft  ér  s s  irme  r-  barri  i- 
terSj  and  ftudents. 

The  four  principal  inns  of  court  are  the 
Ihper-tempiej  Middler temple,  Líneoln's 
inn,  and  Gray's  Tnn  ;  the  other  inns  3 re 
the  uvo  ferjeanfs  inns  ;  and  the  otliers, 
which  are  lefs  coníiderabíe,  areCHffcrd's 
inn,  Symcnd^  ínn,  Ckmcnfs  iqn,  Líoif  s 
jnn,  Furnivíd  s  íii.n,  S  tapíeos  inn,  Tha- 
vies  inn,  BarnarcTs  inn,  at;d  New-íhñ, 
Thefe  üre  mottly  taken  11  p  by  attorneys, 
foílicitors,  &c.  but  tbey  belong  to  the 
inns  of  conrt,  who  ftnd  y^arly  tome  of 
t  hsi  i+  ba  rrí  fter s¿  toread  to  tb  ein  * 
IjwWiüD'jNíí,  a  game  on  dice,  ver  y  much 
pr^ítifed  at  an  ordinary ,  may  be  played 
hy  two  or  three,  e^ch  having  a  box  in 
1hí¡  hand,  There  are  four  dice,  and  you 
may  drop  what  you  p[eafe?  fixpences, 
fililí ings,  fefí",  or  guineas,  Every  ínn, 
ycudrop,  and  every  inn-anrl-inn,  yon 
ív/cep  aU  :  bkcrwi  fe,  ií  you  throw  ou  t> 


if  but  two  play,  yonr  adveríary  ivin^lf 
but  if  thiee  play,  [he  itake  may  bs 

for,  u  ^ 

Here  yon  are  to  obfrrvc,  tliat  otit,  is  whtri 
yon  [uve  tbrown  no  doubl&ts  on  ihe  f0QF 
dice 5  innT  is  when  yon  have.  throÜ 
two  doublets  of  any  loi  t  \  and  inn  aníl. 
inn,  is  whtn  you  throw  all  doíiWet5^w¿ 
thér  of  any  forr,  or  othmvift;  \  as  fCÜJ 
aces,  6?<,  or  two  aces,  éa  aná  tw0oí: 
any  other  denommation,  The  battlc  nm  ¡ 
be  for  as  imich  or  as  littie  as  you  pbt  1 
and  is  not  ended  till  every  pcm>y  of¿  | 
inonty  be  wbn  :  this  feems  ¡nfr,  ííncejo ' 
a  báttk  of  ten  pounds,  a  genileman  kti  | 
biíen  reduced  to  five  íliiliitvgs,  and  w  ! 
hath  won  tbe  battle  at  lalt, 
Like  alJ  other  games,  this  tom  Tías  ¡n  : 
tricks;  we  Hia!!  ou]y  mention  one  ic 
lian  ce  by  way  of  ex  am  pie  :  a  ge  m  km 
who  bad  fpent  the  greater  parE  of  bis 
patrtmony,   bethougbt  himfelf  \m\  k 
¡¡hould  rt'lrltve  ít  j  and  having  bteaj 
conllderitble  loíer  by  gíiining,  '  he  h{ 
on  this  as  the  b:ifis  of  bis  fu  ture  fcjiíe' 
inent^   íiccordingly  he  at  k-n^ih  ce-v 
trived  a  box,  not  (creived  withm..as-Hffl. 
al,  which,  neverthddSj  was  fo  we!l  pjíft* 
ed  as  to  loóle  ejcaclly  like  a  Ícrewe4  boitj 
it  was  likewife  but  half  boaid  widnÉ 
tnp?  and,  narro w  at  bottom,  Ib  t halla 
had  tbe  dice  wholly  under  liis  ewn  irs- 
n  igement.    In  íhart,  witli  this  box, ad 
tbe  arthil  placíng  of  the  dice,  he ,wmw j 
tboufand  pounds  the  firft  night,  at  Ú.\ 
game  of  imvand-inn  s   next  ittght  he 
won  an  eftate  of  two  bundred  a  y  car;  ca 
wfctch  he  forfwore  all  gaming  for  tbcjij; 
ture,  well  knowing  how  many  have  fot 
ruined  by  it, 

Inn,  in  geograpby,  a  íarge  river 
riles  in  a  monmaín  of  tbe  AlpSj  in 
country  of  the  Grifons}  runs  nontesl 
tbrougb  Tyiol  and  Bavaria,  and  dif< 
cbarges  irfelf  into  íbe  Danube, 

Iiv^,  or  Inner,  in  the  manege,  i 3  üpplid 
differeníly  accordíng  as  the  horfe  worli 
to  the  right  o»'  lef^  up'on  the  volt ; 
he  works  alonp  by  a  wall,  a  hedgfrf 

,  the  Üke  i  for  in  moving  by  a  waUf  tti 
leg  next  tbe  wat!  is  called  the  outer. lig-j 
and  the  other  the  inner  ieg :  and  ups 
vo]ts>  if  a  borle  works  to  tbe  rigíf^S 
ligbt  htel  is  the  inner  hee!,  and  ti 
rigiit  les  the  inner  leg;  büt  tf  hs  ^ 
to  tbe  leítj  tbe  Uft  heel  is  ihe 
beet,  Gfr.  Ac  pjvefen^  riding^ate 
in  oider  to  be  n:ore  eafiíy  undtrM 
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geperal}^  ufe  the  terms  righi  and  lefr,  in- 
Itfflfi  oí  owter  and  inner* 

INNATE  IDEAS,   tbofe  fiippofed  lo  be 

■  jíampf  ci  on  tile  m'jrid,  from  tíic  fírft  mo- 
ment  of  its  exifttnce,  and  wfiidi  it  con- 
ftatitly  brings  btó  th€  #bríd  with  it :  a 
dcfirine,  vifhich  Mr.  Locke  íias.'aínia- 
dáTttly  reftitécl    $ee  the  artíeJe  Idea. 

INNERKElTHlNG.a  port  town  of  Scot- 
frná,  intbecoimty  of:Fíf¿,  fituated  on 
the  riorth  more  oí  the  ñ  ith  o!'  Fo'rih,  ten 
miles  nofth-weft  of  Edínbnrglu 

INNERLOCIIY,  or  Fort  William, 
a  forttó  erefted  ín  the  highjands  of 
Scotiandj  at  the  mcmh  of  a  bay  or  lake 
]  11  dic  cou nty  of  Lo c h ab ár T  tWentv-eight 
üün'eá:foutti-weít  of  Locnn^ís  :  long» 
5o  15',  and  norrh  lar,  56o  55'. 

INNÍS&ÍLLING,  a  ílrong  íwn  of  Iie- 
lánn\  ín  the  provínce  cf  Üllter,  and  coun- 
ty  oí  Ferni&áágb  í  weft  long*  70  50',  and 
north  lat.  54°  zo'* 

INNOCEN TS - D ay,  a  feftival  of  the  chiif- 
tiáfj  churcb,  obferved  on  December  28, 
in  mem'bry  of  the  maíTacre  of  the  inno- 
cent  cbiklren  hy  the  command  of  Hei  od, 
kiug  of  jutlea$  who  beíirg  alarmed  ac 
htáring  that  an  írifant  was  bom  ktng  of 
tlic  Jews,  and  tótíagíning  that  ht£  own 
|cíagdbrn  was  in  dan  ge/,  fe  r  3 1  orders  to 
fótáe  all  the  ehildrén  fláiñ  that  vVejfé  in 
Bethíkhen),  and  the  adjac'erit  cotmtry. 
Tlie  greek  churcb  in  íftéir  calendar,  and 
tlieabylímians  oFKLhioph  in  their  offices, 
eofametharáte  fonrtcen  thoufand  ínfanis 
on  ttiis  occafion . 
1NN0MINATA  osea,  in  ratono  y,  linee 
bañes,  vhich  compole  the  extreme  pai  t 
oí  the  trunlc  of  a  human  bocíy.  Thcíe, 

1  thougli  finglc  in  adulta,  are  in  infínts 
thrfee*perfeclly  diítmcr  bor.ee;,  cách  of 
whkh  has  its  peculiar  tía  me  i  the  tip- 
pér  one  is  caite  d  the  ileúm  $  the  ante- 
rior one,  ihe  os  pubis,  or  os  peclinis  ; 
and  che  posterior  one,  the  os  ifehium* 
Thefe  are  joined  by  the  intervención  of 
a  cartjíage,  as  li  wére  ín  the  luiddle  of 
that  íinguhr  eavíly  called  ihe  acetahu- 
hm>  and  continué  vifibjy  dítlíncl  to  the 
agíofpuberty  ;  after  which  they  coalefee, 
aml  form  one  en  tire  bone  ío  peafeélly, 
tbt  there  is  not  the  lealt  vefrige  remain- 
hg  that  they  ever  wes  e  lepara  te. 
The  innominata  offa  are  joined  on  each 
Me,  in  the  hinder  part,  to  the  os  í'acrum, 
hy  %aments  and  cartilágés,  and  form  a 
very  íñm  and  ítrong,  though  fomewhat 
"«o viable  aíticulailí-n  wsth  it  j  3nd  with 
tliis  bor.e  they  alfo  form  the  caviry  calkd 
Üic  pelvis  1  they  alfo  cohere  wiíli  the  0» 
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facrurn  on  each  fide,  by  means  of  fwo 
peculiar  atid  very  robiift  Jigaments,  each 
being  a  íínger's  bread í Ir  broad,  and  two 
or  three  fin^er's  bt  eadth  iqng. 
The  ufe  of  tlitle  bones  are  to  fnpport  and 
fu  [ta  i  n  ihe  fpína  dorfi,  and  indeed  a]l  the 
parts  above  therrifóíves  j  to  make  a  finn 
and  pro  per  junéUire  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  \yiih  the  thigbs  j  10  ferve  íbr 
ihe  phee  of  oi  igívs  to  íeverat  mufcles  ¡  ío 
form  the  cavíty  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  de- 
fend  its  contents  from  extemal  injurie?. 
lí^NOVATION,  or  Novation.  See  the 

anicle  Kovatjo^, 
INKUENDO,  aword  that  was  frequently 
ufed  in  deelaratíons  of  Qander,  and  law- 
pleadings,  when  the  fe  were  in  laiin,  in 
orderto  aícertáíii  a  parfon  or  ihin^  before 
mentioiitd  \  but  now-j  iuftead  oftheword 
innuendo,  \ve  fay,  nienning  ío  and  fo. 
The  praclice  oí  ftretching  inñuendos,  ít 
is  obferved,  has  of  late  years,  in  fome 
particular  cafes,  too  much  prevailed 
amongfi:  us  :  however,  it  has  been  he  Id, 
that  sn  innuendo  csnnot  make  that  cer- 
th  i n  w h i  c h  w a  s  ti n ceitLiin  be f  ore  \  ñor  w 1 1  í 
the  law  allovv  words  to  be  enlarged  by 
an  innnendo,  fo  as  to  fupport  an  acllon 
on  the  café  for  uttering  rhem,  In  lland- 
der,  the  perfon  and  words  fliotiíd  both  of 
them  be  dtíUnílly  fpecified,  and  uot  wanc 
an  innnendo  to  nvake  them  011 1  \  and 
tbcreíore  an  muñendo  wili  nct  render  an 
m'-lion  for  a  Hbel  goad,  whej e  the  pre- 
cediug  matter  ímports  no  fcandál. 
INOCUL  ATION,  in  medicine,  the  art  of 
iranfphintíng  a  díllemper  frotn  one  fub- 
jecl  to  another,  by  incilion,  particularly 
ufed  for  engrafting  the  final)  pos,  See  the 
artil  le  POX. 

The  defign  of  tbis  operation  ís  to  com- 
niunicate  by  arta  milder  fpecies  of  the 
fmall  pox  to  the  irifant  or  adult  patient^ 
tll8.ii  that  received  by  the  natural  infec- 
tlbn  j  and  this  by  engraftíng  fome  of  the 
váríolous  matter,  in  order  to  which  a 
fmall  incilion  is  to  be  flríl  made,  ,wiih  a 
fe  al  peí  or  lancet,  through  the  íkín  of  the 
ai'm,  and  havíng  ínferted  a  fmail  partieJe 
of  the  purulent  matter,  taken  from  a 
mí!d  kínd  of  the  poclc,  the  little  wounci  is 
the  a  to  be  dreífed  with  fomedry  lint,  and 
coy é red  with  a  plafter*  After  the  opera- 
tion,  the  patíent  muft  conítaiuly  kerp  hís 
chamber,  the  a  ir  of  which  íhotdd  be  mo* 
derately  warm,  and  bis  diet  regulajed 
by  fome  prudent  phyfician,  by  whicii 
mearift  this  diforder  will  ñitw  itfe-lf  in 
feven  or  eight  days,  widiout  any  malig- 
uant  iympicmsj  and  ¡i  aífiüed  by  a  pro- 
ío  S  1  pe* 
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per  régimen,  an"d  a  modérate  wramih, 
it  tífuaTly  ruhs  gently  throngh  its  fe  vera  I 
ftages,  When  tbe  patiént  has  once  liad 
the  diforder  this  way,  thcugh  ever  Ib 
aníld,  iris  cemin  from  experience,  that 
they  never  ha  ve  it  agaín  ;  and  therefore 
the  opinión  of  thofr  feems  to  be  well 
grounded,  who  think  that  the  propaga- 
ron of  theímall  pox  by  inóculation  rnight 
be  of  genera!  ufé  and  bencírt  to  mankind, 
'  ín  prefervtrig  the  Uves  of  fome,  'and  the 
moft  im  ponan  t  m^mbers  of  olhtrs,  as 
the  face,  eyes,  ftearing,  viícera,  &c. 
.  Híftory  informs  us,  that  the  diforder  was 
this  way  propagated  man  y  hundred  ycars 
ago3  among  the  Greek?,  Turks,  and 
Chinefe,  whereas  it  is  but  of  late  ycars 
that  the  europea  n  nations  ha  ve  come  into 
it,  among  which  the  engüíb  fcem  to  fiave 
approved  and  folló  wed  ¡t  moft,  The  ex-.- 
periníent  fucceeded  fq  well  ín  ihe 
hands  of  the  britim  phyfícians,  that  king 
Georgs  I»  cauntenanced  the  íanie  in  all 
his  domimons,  and  from  thence  ihe  prac- 
íí ce  prevailed  wÍLh  frecéis  in  Germaby* 
pai  ticularly  íri  the  dominions  of  Han- 
over, 

It  rnufl^  howevcr,  be  confeíTed,  that  there 
were  many,  both  among  the  Fien  di 
and  Englifli,  who  entfeavoured  to  fup- 
prefs  and  vihfy  the  p  raíl  ¡ce  in  their, 
wrítrngsj  and  indíed  this  praftlcé  has 
been  lately  fcrbM  in  France,  and  roeets 
wilh  leís  counte  nance  in  England  than  it 
formcrly  djd  *  yet  Heifter  has  thongbt, 
tbat  all  the  objéclions  that  háve  beeri 
made  to  this  pra&ice  are  fufficiently  an- 
fwered  and  obvia íted  by  Dr.  jurin  and 
other  abíé  phyfícians. 
Jieifler  declares  hirníelf  of  opinicn,  that 
fo  far  fi  om  thinfcmg  the  praétice  fatal  or 
miJcbievou^  he  rather  firmly  believes  it 
míghf,  under  a  proper  management,  be 
of  the  greauí!  ufe  and  henefit  to  the  Jivés 
and  beálths  of  mankind  ¿  for,  as  he 
"fudges,  the  final  I  pox  ari  'e  from  a  pefli- 
Jf-nti?]  virus  or  matter  lodgédin  the  blood, 
froni  the  very  rirft  day  of  the  bi¡th?  which 
brtaks  óttt  almorí:  in  every  per  fon,  fooner 
or  later,  and  ibe  more  eai  ty  ufually  i  be 
better,  as  it  ig  feidom  we  oblirve  the 
pox  favourab]e  in  tía  olí  more  advanced 
in  years  ;  fo  rbat  tbe  n;atter  feems  to 
muítiply  ítfelf  in  the  hloodj  and  rug- 
ment  witb  ¡he  patlénfs  age,  If,  ibere* 
forej  tbe  díforder  be  procure  !  of  a  mÜd 
kínd  by  this>  ope-rauon,  and  the  blood 
clearedoí  its  la  ten  t  virusa  whilc  fma.ll 
in  í]usntitj?  and  the  infant  yoiing,  he 
düu  Ltsíiot  búi  many  might  by  tíiis  nieans 


be  not  only  preferved  from  d^atli 
even  co'ndncfed  fafely  through  the^eveí 
ral  ílages  of  the  difeafe,  wiihent  the  \¿ 
fults  oí  its  mofl  malignant  fymptoms 
We  are  convinced  from  experienrt  ^ 
well  as  re  a  fon,  that,  tbe  díforder  wfiich 
breaks  out  from  a  natural  infecían,  i¡ 
generally  more  fe  ve  re  and  fatal  tlian  that 
produced  by  art£  and  no  wonder  it 
íhoulci  be  fo,  fin  ce  ín  the  la  El,  the  ^ 
fician  has  the  opportunity  of  choolW 
tbe  moít  favou rabie  fea  fon,  an  i  oí  ¡i^ 
fjanng  his  patient  before-hand,  by  a  pro^ 
per  régimen 3  diet,  and  medicines, 
In  the  PhÜ.  Tranf,  vol.  xlvii.  we  have 
a  new  method  of  inoculation,  difeover- 
ed  by  Mr.  Brooke,  and  communicatíd 
by  him,  in  a  Uílter,  read  before  tbe  Rejal 
Society,  Muy  34,  175a,  to  Dr.  Parfqis, 
fecretary  to  tbe  fociety  for  fordgn  corre- 
fpoodenbe3  mewing  by  experinuTits,ihit 
the  pock  juay  be  engrafted  wíthotu  imk.- 
íng  any  ¡ncifion,  only»by  the  a  pp]  i  catión 
oí  a  little  lint  impregna ted  widi  varjofe 
matter,  and  confiuíng  ¡twith  an  adhrfíé 
plafter,  Mr.  Brooke  tried  tbe  exjiíi' 
ment  upen  fe  ver  al  patieets^  and  atwaji 
wíth  fucceís  j  the  abíbrbenc  vtffeSs,  t¿ 
bel ieves,  in  young  fubjeél^  efpeda|jp 
will  always  take  in  a  fufficíent  quamity 
of  the  matter  to  contamínate  the  wk'í 
mafs  of  the  círculáting  fluids  ¡  a^id  tb1 
the  deníity  of  the  pores^  or  fealy  i n fpjf- 
fations  of  the  materia  perípiral :  ¡is  11 
adults,  may  ín  fome  mea  fu  re  prevé  cu  the 
díforder  from  being  coi^muijicated  bf 
contael,  yet  fricaron  will  eafdy  ttinm 
that  obítacle  ¡  for  by  this  rneans  íhetiti 
líele  is  made  as  thin  ¡is  k  required^  sri 
the  warmth  induced  by  friílíon  will  te 
the  mourhs  of  the  abforbent  veílll?, snd 
draw  a  modérate  flux  of  juices  to  M 
part*  fo  that  they  may  take  ín  a  fufficíent 
quantítyof  varioEous  matter,  to  faringa 
the  díforder* 

In  the  (ame  vol n  me  of  the  TianfaflioEt, 
wc  ha  ve  an  cxtrafl  of  a  Ictit-r  tp  Dr.  M 
ty,  from  Gsneva,  vead  June  iSj.  folte 
ing,  concerning  the  introduclion^l 
fuccefs  of  inoculation  in  that  city.  Tlinf 
ti  1  íi  m  e  t  h  od.  o  f  doi  ng  i  t  w  ^  s  gen  t  d\\ 
the  íame  as  is  uow  prafliled  inEi  ?J  ■ 
wbence  inítruítJons  were  fent  to  GnW* 
when  they  began  to  inocúlate :  yet  ibfíf 
per  fon  s  were  iuoculated  rn  a  new  mari^ 
thefe  were  blíííered  íligbtly  by  me^nscíl 
a  ímall  yeíicatory  applied  to  that 
of  the  arm  where  the  incifion ''h  titíf 
made.  The  blüler  occafioned  by  thísi| 
ter  was  o^ened,  and  a  pledgit,  dijf»¡ 
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ttie  pocky  matter  was  applied  to  the  ex- 
coriateii  pai  t :  femé  pocky  matter  was 
¿nade  ufe  of,  which  was  kept  three  weeks  i 
and  lome  that  had  even  been  kept  rour 
momlis,  withbut  any  apparent  di  iteres  ce 
in  itie  effefts  íVom  that  which  was  frelb. 
The  ex  pe* "¡en  ce  which  they  ha  ve  b  huerto 
hndinGeneva,  has  ípggefced  ío  them  a 
conjure,  ihat  the  íncillon  ought  to 
h  ave  bee  fl  m  a  de  d  eepe  r,  w  h  er  e  th  e  mat- 
ter,  whích  is  ufe  el,  has  been  kept  íb me 
foné.  Al!  who  had  be  en  inoculáted  by 
that  time  at  Genova,  had  recorred  5  and 
the  hr  greater  parí  of  them  had  but  an 
jnconfiderable  numher  of  puffcules. 
ÍNOCUtATiON,  or  Budiíing,  iii  garden- 
¡ngj  h commonly  praclifed  upan  a]]  torta 
of  ft&ne-fru¡t>  as  neclarines,  peathes, 
apricotSj  plurnbs,  ebernes,  as  a)íb  upon 
oranges  and  jaíminesí  and, indeedfl  this 
is  prcfciabJe  to  any  íbrt  of  graíting  for 
me  11  fbrta  of  fruit,  The  method  oí  per- 
forming  ít  is  as  follows  :  yon  miíft  be 
pro  vid  ed  with  a  íharp  penknife  wiih  a 
fia 1  h  a  ft,  iv  hich  i  s  to  r  a  i  fe  t  h  e  b  a  rk  oí' 
the  ñock  to  admvt  the  bud  ;  and  lome 
ftmnd  bafs-mat,  which  íhould  be  foaked 
iii  water,  to  i  riere  a  fe  its  ítrength,  and 
render  ít  more  pliable  5  fhen  having 
taken  oíF  the  cuthngs  from  the  trees  you 
wpvtlá  propágate,  you  mu  lt  chooíe  a 
fmoerh  psrt  of  the  ftock  about  five  or  fix 
iridies  above  the  ftnface  of  the  ground, 
if cicligned  fordwarfs;  but  if  for  Itan- 
das Js,,  they  fhouid  be  budded  íix  feet 
above  ground.  Then  with  your  kntfe 
jnake  an  horizontal  cut  acroís  the  rind 
of  the  ftock;  and  froin  the  middleof  that 
cut  make  a  flÉt  downwards,  about  t%vo 
inches  in  jengüi,  ío  that  ít  raay  be  ¡n  the 
foi  m  of  a  T  j  bvtt  you  muífc  be  careful 
tiot  to  cnt  too  deep,  left  you  wonnd  the 
ftock;  then  having  cut  off  the  leaf  froíti 
Ihebud,  leaving  the  foot-ítalk  remain- 
lEigj  you  fhonki  make  a  crors  cut3  about 
lialfan  lach  below  the  eye,  and  wiih  your 
krtife  flít  ofF  the  bud,  witb  p^rt  of  the 
wood  to  ít :  this  dooe,  you  rouft  witb 
youi  knife  puli  off  that  part  of  the  wood 
whiih  was  taken  with  the  bud^  obferv- 
mg  whether  the  eye  of  the  bud  be  left  to 
itornotí  for  all  thofe  buds  which  lo  fe 
tlidr  eyes  in  íhíppingj  are  good  for 
nothíng;  then  havíng  gemly  raí  fe  d  the 
bark  of  the  ftock  wk^the  flat  haft  of 
youc  penknífí  clear  to  the  wood,  thruít 
the  bud  thereín,  obferving  to  place  it 
fmooth  between  the  rind  and  wood  o?  • 
tjse  ftockj  cntting  off  any  pait  of  the 
íífiil  bdongircg  i¿  t|ie  bv\dj  that  may  be 


too  íong  for  the  flít  made  iti  the  ftock  ; 
and  To  haying  exaclly  fifted  the  bud  to 
the  tto;k,  tie  them  clolely  round  with 
bafs-mat^  beginning  at  the  under  part 
of  the  ñ\:7  and  fo  pi  ocecding  to  the  top, 
taking  care  not  to  bind  round  the  eye  of 
the  bud,  whtch  fhould  be  left  open » 
Wben  your  buds  ha  ve  been  inoculáted 
thrée  weeícs  or  a  month,  thofe  whkhare 
fefti  and  pbnnp,  you  may  be  fu  re  are 
joined  j  and  at  this  time  you  íhould 
looferi  the  band^ge,  which  ií  it  be  not 
done  in  time,  will  injure  if  not  deílroy- 
the  bud.  The  March  foilowíng  cut  orí 
the  ftock  íloping,  about  three  inches 
above  the  bud,  and  to  wh^t  is  left  fjíten 
the  ftioot  wlncb  proceeds  from  the  bud ; 
but  this  muft  continué  no  longer  than 
one  year  ■  after  which  the  dock  muir,  be 
cut  off  el  o  fe  above  the  bud.  The  time 
for  inoculatmg  is  from  the  muidle  oF 
June  to  the  middle  of  Auguíi  :  but  the 
müft  gential  tule  is,  when  you  obferve 
the  buds  formed  at  the  extremíty  of  the 
fame  yeafs  ílioct,  which  is  a  íign  of  tbeic 
having  fintflird  the  ir  fpring  growth, 
The  fhfi:  íbrt  commonly  inoculáted  is 
the  apricot,  and  the  laft  the  orange- 
tiee>  which  íhould  never  be  done  lili  the 
latter  end  of  Auguft,  And  in  doing 
this  wo! k,  you  íhould  always  make 
choice  of  cloudy  weather ;  for  if  it  be 
done  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
weather  h  bot,  the  íhoots  wijl  perfpire 
fo  faÍT,  as  to  Itave  the  buds  deftitute  of 
moííhíre. 

INORDINATE  propoutiok,  is  where 
the  re  ^  re  three  magnitudes  in  ore  rank, 
and  three  others  proportional  to  them 
in  anotber,  and  you  compare  them  in  a 
dtíferent  order.  Thus  fuppofethe  num- 
bers  in  one  rank  to  bé>,  3,  ^  i  and  thofe 
oí  the  other  rank  8,  ^4,  36;  wliich  are 
compated  in  a  diíferent  order,  ruix* 
a  :  3  ;  :  t  36  5  and  3191  :  S  :  14.  Then 
Ftjeeling  the  mean  cernís  of  each  rank, 
you  concíude  2:9:18:  36» 

INOSCDLATlONj  in  anatomy,  the  íame 
with  anottomsfis.    See  AnaSTOMASIS- 

INQÜEST,  in  law¿  íign  I  fies  an  inquiiy 
made  by  a  jiiry,  in  a  civil  or  criminal 
eanfe,  by  examining  witneíTes.    See  the  . 
article  Jury. 

The  te  i$  alfo  an  ínqueJl  of  office,  ufed 
for  the  fatísfaclíoft  of  the  judges,  and 
fometimes  to  make  inquiry  whether  a 
criminal  be  a  ¡unatic  or  not ;  upon  whlcli 
inqueft,  íf  tt  be  found  that  the  criminal 
onfy  feigns  himfelf  to  be  a  luna  tic,  and 
at  che  íame  time  refufes  to  plead,  he  may 

be 


jbe  deakwjtb  as  one  ftandíng  mute\  See 
tjbé  arncle  MuTE. 

V/here  a  pe]  fon  is  atÉaínted  of  felony 
artel  ■  efeapes,  and  afterwards  on  hefng 
re-taken  ¿temes  that  he  is  tbe  famé  man, 
incrutít  muí!  be  made  i  rito  the  identiry  of 
the  perton  by  a  jury,  befare  be  can  be 
exerii  tírjj. 

INQUIRENDO,  in  law,  an  authorify 
given  to  one  or  more  perfons,  to  inquire 
inío  fomething  for  the  advantage  oí "the 
king. 

INQUíSXTIOHj,  in  law,  amanner  of  pro- 
ceediní*  by  way  of  feat  ch  or  examinatíon 
uíed  on  tile  kíng's  beba  IT,  in  cafes  of 
out-Jawry,  treafbn>  ftdony,  fclf  murder, 
£¿Vt  to  di  feo  ver  lands,  goeds,  and  the 
Iike,  Torfeíied  to  the  crown.  Tnquifi- 
íton  k  alio  had  upen  exients  of  lanos, 
tenement?-,  fifr.  wríts  of  el^gitj  and 
where  ¡utlgment  hting  bad  by  default, 
damages  and  coít  are  recovered. 

Inquisition,  ha  tíie  churcb  of  Rome,  a 
tribunal  in  fe  ve  ral  roman-catholic  coun- 
tries,  éreHéd  by  the  popes  for  the  exa- 
^inatíon  and  puniíhment  of  heretics. 
This  couri  wíis  foúnded  in  the  twelfth 
century  hy  father  Do  minie  and  bis  fol- 
Joj^erSj  who  were  íent  by  pape  íiu:o- 
cent  Vil.  v/itli  ordeis  to  excite  the  ca- 
thoiif:  princes  and  people  to  extírpate* 
heretics,  to  Jearth  luto  their  nurnber  and 
^uallíyj  and  to  tranfmit  a  faithftil .  ac- 
count  tbcreoF  to  Rome,  Henee  tbey 
were  eálled  ifiquiutor^  5  and  this  ga  ve 
birth  to  the  formidable  tribunal  of  tbe 
inemifhion,  which  was  rece  i  ved  in  all 
Itaiya  and  the  dominión  s  of  Spaín  ex- 
cept  che  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the 
1,0  w  Ce  u  n  tries. 

.  This  (Jiabqíicat  tribunal  takes  cogni- 
sanee  of  herefy,  judaiím,  m  abo  metan- 
il)nt  jqdqmj,  and  polygamy  $  and  ihe 
peo p Je  ftand  in  fp  much  fear  of  it,  that 
narenrs  dtliver  up  their  ehildren,  huf- 
bands  iheEr  wíves,  and  maíkrs  theír  fer- 
vams,  to  ees  ofiícers,  wjthout  daring  in 
the  lea  (i  to  niurmur,  The  prifpners  are 
kept  for  a  Jong  (ime,  til 3  tbey  theinfelyes 
turn  their  own  aecufers,  and  declare  tbe 
catife  of  their  impriíónment  j  for  they 
3 re  neither  told  their  enme,  ñor  con- 
fronte d  wiih  wítneíTes,  As  foon  as  they 
arpe  imprifonedtbetr  friends  go  into  rnour- 
ning,  and  fpeak  of  tbem  as  dead,  not 
ijíping  to  folicit  their  párdon»  ^  they 
íhould  breugbt  in  as  accomplices* 
Wiien  tñere  is  no  íliadovi?  of  proof  againft 
ihe  pretended  criminal,  lie  is  dífcliargpd, 
after  luficring.  tbe  meit  cruel  tortures,  a 
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tedlotis  and  dreadftil  imprifonment  nnT 
tbe  Jofs  of  tbe  greateft  part  of  his  ¿ñs 
The  ítntence  agamír  the  pHfontrs  ¡¡ 
prononneed  pubJicly,  and  with  extraor 
dmary  íolemmty,  In  Portugal  they  crtft 
a  theatre  capable  of  holding  three  thou. 
fand  perfons,  in  whícb  they  place  artch 
altar,  and  raife  feats  on  each  fide  in  the 
form  of  an  ampbíiheatre,    There  the 
prifoners  are  placed,  and  over-ag^ 
them  ís  a  high  chair,  wbtthcr  ihty^ 
called,  one  by  one,  to  hear  theír  tíoom 
from  one  of  the  inquifiturs. 
Thefeunhappy  peo  pie  knowwhat  \htv 
are  Lo  fuffci ,  by  tbe  clnaihs  they  we/r 
thatday.    Tboíe  who  ápjjcar  in  theír 
ov¡m  cloatliSj  aré  difebar^cd  upon  pay. 
ment  of  a  riñe  :  tbofe  who  hnve  a  fanto 
benito^  or  fti-ait  yellow  co^t  without 
íleeves,  charged  with  St.  Andrew's  cro^ 
have  their  íives,  but  fórfeit  al¡  tlifeirlf, 
fecls :  tbofe  who  bave  tbe  rtfemhlaii« 
of  ñames,  made  of  red  ferge,  feweii'ii^ 
theír  fanto  benito,   without  any  crofí, 
a  re  pa  rdoned,  bur  ih:eatened  to  he  burnt 
JF  ever  they  relapie  :  but  tbofe  v^  fo  ; 
íides  tbeíe  ñames,  bave  on  íheir  fanto- 
benito,   tluir  own  pí£lure3  ftirroiu^ 
with  figures  of  deviU,  aré  cctodemttá! 
expire  ín  tbe  flames»    The  inquirí, 
who  are  ecclefiaftics,  do  not  pronouríe 
the  fen tenes  of"  dearb  }  but  form  and  ruj 
an  i&i  in  v.  hith  they  fay,  that  the cri* 
míriál  ^eing  conviéted  of  íuch  a  cribé, 
by  bis  own  confeííion,  is  with  nntch  n- 
kiclance  delivered  to  the  feculár  powerio 
be  phñiíhéd  according  to  hís  deá.erltt; . 
and  this  writing  they  give  to  tbe  Jeven 
¡udges,  who  attend  at  the  jíght  Üñt  nf 
the  altar,  who  immediatelypa^  fenittifí. 
l?or  the  conclufion  óftbis  horríd  km, 
fee  the  article  Act  ófjkhh. 
INQUISITORS,  in  law,  pérfons  wlif  Un 
power  by  theír  office  to  make  inquii)'  in 
certain  cafes  ;  as  íheviíTs,  and  coroíied 
on  view  of  the  body,  &c, 
INROLLMENT,   in  law,  is  regillencj 
any  láWful  á£r?  as  a  flatute  or  ]  ecegni- 
zance  ai  knowledged,  a  deed  of  bargsin 
and  fale,  &c.  ín  tbe  rolls  of  clianceij, 
king's  bencb,  com  mon  pleas,  or  twk- 
quer,  at  tbe  Huftings  of  Guildkíillj  ki: 
don,  or  at  the  quarter-íeffions, 
Inrollments  of  deeds  muft  be  recordíá 
in  con  rt,  and  for  tbe  fake  of  perpewitl 
ingroífed  on  parchment  :  yet  ít  is  fíü 
tbat  iniolling  a  deed  does  not  makeiíj 
record j  which  is  an  entry  on  par'chisi 
of  judicial  matters  con  tro  verted  in  a  cp;| 
of  record  ¡  and  oí  which  tbe  comtlf» 
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lake  notlce :  but  the  ínrollment  of  a 
dcetl,  is  only  a  prívate  3C~t  of  the  páreles 
con  cerned,  of  which  the  court  takes  no 
notice  at  ihe  time  wheo  it  was  done,  tho1 
the  court  gives  way  and  accedes  ta  it, 
¿y|  deeds  may  be  ínrotíed  at  common 
law*  and  tbo1  by  accident  a  fe  al  is  broke 
di,  it  wi  11  not  hinder  it.  A  deed  when 
inrolkd  muft  be  acknowledgedbefore  a 
mafter  ín  chancery,  or  a  judge  of  the 
coutE  wheie  it  is  inrolled  *  which  being 
the  oEñcei'  S  warrant  for  ib  ¡mol  buen  t, 
fuch  tjrjroflmcfit  wíll  be  allowed  as  good 
proof  of  the  exiftence  of  the  deed  itfeifr 
Ckrk  of  Inrollmerts,  or  En  roll- 
MENT5,  See  the  article  Clerk  uj '  en- 
tdhmits. 

JNSCONCED,  ín  the  miiitary  arr>  part  of 
an  aimy  that  ha  ve  fonífied  thcmfelves 
wíeIi  a  feo  n  ce  or  fmall  fort,  in  order  to 
tlefttid  fome  país,  &c* 

INSCRIBED,  in  geometry*  A  figure  is 
fsud  to  be  infcribed  Ín  anoiher,  when  ail 
iis  angles  tottch  the  fides  or  planes  of  the 
other  figure,  See  the  aiticlesHEXAGON, 

INSCRIPTION,  a  tííle  or  writing  carved, 
fingraved,  oraffixed  lo  any  tfring,  to  give 
a  eiio re  diíliiicl:  knowledge  of  it,  or  to 
iranfmít  fome  ímportant  truth  to  pof- 
teriiy. 

The  infcnptJons  memioned  by  Herodo- 
tus  and  Diodorus  Sicutus,  ítifticíently 
iliew  thstthis  was  the  fhft  merhod  of 
conveying  inftiuclion  to  mankind,  and 
íranfmitting  the  knowledge  of  hiftory 
and  fríen  ees  to  poftericy  :  thus  the  an- 
tients  erigraved  npon  pilláis  botb  the 
principies  of  feiences,  and  the  hiítory  of 
the  worldp  Pifiíhalus  car  ved  precepts 
of  huíbandry  on  pitlars  of  ftone  5  and 
the  treaties  of  confederacy  between  the 
Román»  and  Jews,  were  engraved  os 
pEates  oí'brafs.  Henee,  antiquarians  ha  ve 
becn  very  enrious  in  examining  the  in- 
fcrtpEions  on  ancient  ruins,  cotns,  me- 
dais,  éff# 

INSECTS,  in  zoology,  a  numerous  claís 
of  animáis,  wbofe  bodies  are  neither  re¿ 
gularly  covered  wuh  hatr,  feathers,  or 
fcales,  as  h  the  generality  of  othev  aiii- 
malsj  but  either  wnh  a  hard,  and  as  it 
were  horny  fubUancp,  or  with  a  foft  and 
tender  (km  ;  and  of  vvhich  the  far  greater 
parf,  ihatis,  al!  the  ínfeéls  with  a  hard 
covering  to  theír  bodies^  ha  ve  on  tlieir 
lííads  antenna?,  othérwife  called  horns 
and  fíders, 

The  mol!  gineial  ful>-div[íion  of  infcftfi 
®  into  two  feries,  <uiz*  the  winged  ánd 
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naked  ones ;  each  of  whích  comprehends 
fe v eral  fübordinate  orders  of  genera f  eacli 
containing  numerous  fpscÉes. 
Tiie  feyeral  orders  of  the  fírft  feries  ara 
tlie  coreoptera,  hemipttíra,  neviroptera, 
lepidoptera?  hynienoptera,  and  díptera  ; 
and  thofe  oF  the  fecond  feries,  are  the 
áptera*  reptil ias  zoophyta,  teftacea,  and 
lithophyta  ;  of  all  which  we  have  treated 
under  their  reípeclive  articlés,  See  rlie 
anieles  Coleóptera,  Njíüroftera^ 

Giner&tbn  of  Insects,    See  the  arricie 

Gen er Ai  10*. 
INSERTION,  in  anatomy,  the  clofe  con- 
junftion  of  the  veífels,  tendons,  fibresa 
and  membranes  of  the  body  with  fome 
either  parts*    See  the  artleles  Tendón^, 

MUSCLE,  &£. 

iNSIDrANT  diseases,  thofe  which  íhew 
no  evident  fy  rnptom,  but  lie  con  cea  led  in 
the  body,  ready  to  break  forth  on  the 
leaít  provocatton,  as  ít  were  by  furprize, 
INSINUATION,  in  our  law,  a  clatidef- 
tine  creeping  into  a  perfon's  mínd,  or 
favour  j  bu  t,  amonglht  civílians,  it  ber.ra 
a  diíferent  íignificaiTon  i  as  the  infinua- 
tion  of  a  wjll  is  the  firíí:  producción  of  ir, 
vid*  the  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
regífter,  in  order  to  the  proco  ring  a  pro- 
bate thereof, 
INSIPID,  an  appellation  gíven  to  fctiiñga 
withont  tañe,    See  the  article  Taste+ 


INSITION,  in  gardening,  the  fame  with 
grafüng.    See  the  article  Gr afting. 

INSGLATION,  ín  chemiftry,  the  fuffer- 
;ng  maiters  ,to  ftand  and  digeíl  in  the 
heatof  the  finij  inítead  of  that  of  a  íur- 
nace.    See  Fire  and  Heat, 

INSOLVENT*  a  ttrm  applied  to  perfons 
unáble  to  pay  their  debts.  See  the  ar- 
ricies Debt  and  Debtor, 

INSPIRATION,  among  divines,  implies 
the  conveying  of  certain  extraordinary 
and  fupernatnrai  notices  or  motions  into 
the  íoul» 

In  dífeonrfing  npon  the  argnment  con- 
cern ing  the  infpira  ti  on  of  the  feripture, 
the  learned  Do  Pin  alledges  the  teíli- 
mony  of  the  Jews,  the  authority  of  our 
Savionr  and  his  apoltleí:7  and  the  uní- 
verfal  confent  of  the  chriftian  church. 
1.  It  c^nnoc  be  in  the  ¡e-aft  doubted,  buE 
that  the  aniient  Jews  were  thorouglily 
perfuaded  that  the  books  in  their  canon 
were  w ruten  by  prophets  divinely  in- 
fpired  :  ihey  lookcd  upon  the  Jaw  of 
Mofes  as  the  íaw  of .  God  himfelf,  and 
011  the  pentateuch  as  th^  foundation  of 
their  religión :  ¿íey  hade  ven  the  evídence 

of 
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*>f  theír  fe  n  fes,  that  Mofes  WJt9s  .feiit  by 
Gol!,  tíiai  lie  c  o  ove  ríe  d  f  i  miliárly  with 
Éirh,  and  was  aflilled  by  him  in  an  cx- 
traoiilinary  inaiiner  j  wiiaefs  the  many 
mi  ráeles  wbich  Gcd  wrought  by  him, 
and  his  divine  providente  and  proteclion 
being  vouchlafed  to  him  tn  an  nnnfual 
manncr ;  ib  lhac,  upon  the  wbole,  they 
had  all  imaginable  evidente  ih  it  the  laws 
and  h ( ft óri cal  o a r r a ú o ns  of  Mofes  were 
all  of  them  pet-ned  by  ínfpiration  from 
fteaven.  As  to  the  other  canonical 
books  collecled  by  Ezra,  it  cannot  be 
queítioued  wíth  any  colour  of  re  a  fon, 
but  títat  Ezra,  in  drawing  np  his  canon 
and  facret!  books,  niadc  choice  of  thofe 
which  had  the  characler  of  di  vinel  y  in- 
fpired  wriüngs,  and  had  been  always 
acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the  uní  veri  al 
confent  of  the  jewifh  natbn  $  and  the  íy- 
nagogue  looked  upon  this  canónica]  fyf- 
tein  as  pro  ph  etica!  and  divinely  infpired* 
See  Canon  and  iBLE. 
¡a,  From  the  unexceplionable  teftímony 
of  the  Jews,  M,  Du  Pin  proceeds  to  al- 
ledge  the  authoríty  of  our  Savíour  and 
bís  apoílles,  It  is  upon  the  evidente  of 
the  fe  books  that  our  Saviour  proveí  him- 
felf  to  he  the  m filias,  and  by  them  that 
be  confutes  the  Jtws,  The  :ipoftles  fol- 
lowed  their  malter's  ^oclrine  in  this  as 
te  él)  as  in  al  i  other  things  :  íhefe  books 
the  y  made  ufe  of  ta  ambón  re  the  goípel 
the  y  pre^ched,  and  to  pro  ve  that  the 
prophecies  ccncernlng  tbe  melfias,  were 
fulñlled  in  the  períbn  of  Je  fus  ChrtíL 
3»  From  thefe  autborities  he  proceeds  to 
tl>e  teftímony  of  the  primitiva  church  : 
thofe  who were  inítru&ed  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  apoftlcs,  had  no.  o  ni  y  the  fame 
''¿regar  d  for  the  books  of  ihe  Oíd  Te  flamen  t 
as  the  Jews  them fel ves  had,  but  likewifü 
by  univerfat  confent  rece  i  ved  the  gofpels 
*  and  r  pifóles  of  tlie  aportles  as  wiítings 
p*nned  by  the  i  n  (pira  tion  cf  the  hoiy 
ghoíL  The  piimitive  ehriftians  heing 
fully  perfnsded  of  this  truth,  received 
the  apoOies  decirme  wíth  inlire  fubmíf- 
fion,  and  looked  upon  it  as  no  other 
than  'he  inftruítion  of  Jefas  Ghriít  and 
of  God  himfelf.    See  the  anide  Chrjs- 

TIAN  RELIGION. 

I^TSP.íSSATÍNGj  in  pharmacy,  an  ope- 
raron whei  ehy  a  Jtquor  is  bi  ought  to  a 
íhícker  confiílcnce,  by  evaporating  the 
tbícker  parts.    Snt  Inc^assatikg. 

IÑSPRÜCK,  a  cíty  of  Germany,  ín  the 
cuete  oí" Aufírla,  capital  of  thé  county 
ofT^rol,  fttnated  on  the  livei  lnuj  m 
eaíl  long.  11a  s6'3  noi  th  lut.  4i° 
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INSTALL.MENT,  the  inítatíng  ^ 
bhfhiug  a  perfon  in  fome  dí^nity, 
This  word  ís  chiefly  ufed  for  the  indttc 
tion  of  a  deán,  prebendary,  pr  hizr 
clefiaííical  djgnitary,  ínto  the  pofTfiffíon 
ofhis  flall3  or  other  pro  per  feat  h 
ca  the  dial  to  whkh  he  belongs,    It  Js 
fo  ufed  for  the  ceremony  whereby  ik 
knights  of  the  garter  are  placed  í  n  t¿ 
rank,  in  the  chape!  of  Su  Georgc 
Windfor,  and  on  many  other  lite  qcci 
fifris.    It  ís  fometi  mes  termed  bííal 
lation  .    Sse  Garter. 

INSTAN  T,  fnch  a  part  of  duratiorj  \vbi 
in  we  perceive  no  í'ucceflion  i  oritisibt 
which  takes  up  the  time  dnJy  of  om  mé 
m  onr  minds* 

The  fchoolmen  díftinguífh  three  ¡$k 
of  inftahtsj  atemporary,  a  natural,  and 
a  racional  inftant* 

Tempoiary  iníiant  is  a  part  of  time  k 
mediatdy  precedíng  anotber  :  tbs  the 
laft  inílant  of  a  day  precedes,  immediiielj 
and  real lyT  the  firlt  iníhnt  ol  the  follw< 
'  iñg  day* 

i  Natural  inílnnt  is  what  we  otherwiíi 
cali  a  prior  i  ty  cf  nal  u  re,  which  opim 

■  ih  things  iba t  are  íViborcl in nte<3  in  & 
ing,  a$  fuft  and  íecond  caufe^  or  m(u 
and  their  efrecls  ;  for  the  n ature  o f  iIurbs 
requirés,  that  if  there  be  a  fecond  caufe 
there  muft  be  a  fíift  j  and  that  there  nrf 

•  be  a  caufcj  if  there  be  an  effeft,  See  Ü 
article  CAUSE. 

Rational  inftant  ís  tiot  any  real  mfo:^ 
but  a  potnr  which  the  undt±rflanding  rc: 
ce  i  ves  to  ha  ve  been  before  lome 
inftant,  fon  nded  on  thenatuie  ofdiethtii¡ 
which  occafioned  ít  to  be  con  ce  i  ved ;  fo. 
i  n  flanee,  if  God  made  fe  ver  al  tlnngsíí 
¡ u n tari ly 5  which  he  co u Id  o th e rwi fe  hti 
ht  alone ?  thtre  is  a  re^fonable  favnfa 
tion  to  conceíve  God  fuch  as  lie  is  i 
h  i  tn  fel  fp  before  he  had  made  any  of 
voluntary  determinations  j  but  as  ib 
was  no  real  inftant  when  God  had  -ncC 
toi  med  any  derennination^  this  húhrú 
ca)!ed  a  raüonal  inftant,  by  v/ay  ^f  op 
pofition  to  an  ítuliant  of  time* 

INSI^AURATION,  the  re-eftabtiW 
or  re  [latí  calí  on  of  a  religión,  a  ám 
or  the  like,  to  its  former  ilate^ 

INSTEPj  in  the  manege,  ís  thec  partwj 
horfe's  hind  leg  which  rea  ches  I  rom  i»í 
b^in  to  the  pallern-joint ;  and  \ú\& 
when  the  horfe  is  ín  his  natural  polkrt 
of  íbnding,  íhould  be  large,  fla%  ardil 
a  perpendicular  line  witb  the  gmw 
for  when  the  infteps  do  not  ÍUvá  ^ 
pendicuhrly,  it  is  a  certain  hgn  of :y*8 
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nefs  e'ther  ¡»  ^  reín^  or  hinder  quar- 
ters. 

2NSTINCT,  an  appeüafion  gíven  to  the 
ia^city  and  natural  inclinations  of  bruies, 
which  fuppües  the  place  of  reafon  in 
minkínd.    See  Reason  and  Erute* 

ÍNSTITÜTES,  in  Jiteraiy  hitfory,  a  bnok 
contatnnig  the  clemente  oí  the  román 
Jawr,  and  conftitutes  the  la  fl  part  of  üie 
cíviMaw.  See  Civil-law. 
The  inftitutes  are.  divided  in*o  four 
books,  and  coutain  an  abridgment  of  the 
wftoíe  bndy  of  the  civil  la w  j  bting  de- 
fenecí íor  the  ufe  of  itudenrs. 

ÍNSTíTUTION,  in  general,  %mh"es  the 
dhbhfhlng  or  founding  fornethinor. 
In  the  canon  and  cqmmon  law,  it  fS^ní- 
fies  tbe  iíivefting  a  derk  wíth  the  fpiritu- 
aliñes  of  a  re&ory,  £f¿-*  which  is  done 
by  the  biíliopj  who  ufes  the  formula, 
ÍÉ  I  iníUtuLe  yon  recíor  of  fuch  a  chüfcb, 
íE  with  cure  of  fouls,  and  receivc  your 
"  care  and  mifle."  Thts  niakes  him  a 
complete  parían  3S  to  fpirituality,  bxit 
hot  as  to  tcmporality*  wíuch  depends  on 
índuclíof] .  See  the  ai  t ido  In Du c tío n . 
Tbe  Eerm  inlriíntions  is  ajíb  ufcdT  in  a 
Itterary  fenfe,  for  a  book  coníainmg  the 
elementa  of  any  art  or  Icience:  fuch  are 
¡nltftutioitó  of  medicine,  inílílutions  of 
rhetori?,  &c4 

KÍSTRÚCTIVE  coLUMN,  in  archítec- 
ture.   See  the  arricie  Column. 

INSTKUMENT,  in  general,  whatever  is 
fiibrervierst  to  a  can  fe  in  producing  any 
effefh  See  Cause  and  Effect, 
A  common  cafe  of  mathemat'Cal  infíru- 
inents  contaius  fe  ve  ral  compartes*  a  fec- 
lor,  fe  a  le,  drawihpf-pen,  and  protraélor, 
See  the  anieles  Cgmpasses,  Sector, 
Scale?  éfr. 

A  cafe  of  poeket  inftrurnents  for  fur- 
^eons,  wluch  they  ought  always  to  carry 
about  witn  them,  comains  lanceta  of  dif- 
fcrentfizesi  ícíífars,  fk  far  fe  vera  1  ufes  j 
fórceps  plain  and  fnrniíhed  with  teetb  $ 
incilion-knives,  íhaight  and  crooked  j  a 
fpatula,  probes»  needles,  &ct  See  Lan- 
tnr  Scissars,  Fórceps,  ÉP¿ 
Tlie  foltowmg  ¡nftmroents  nfed  by  fur> 
gedns,  pay  on  their  im  por  raí  ion  accord- 
íng  to  thefe  rates;  trepana,  the  dozen 
py  i  s.  j  i  ar;d  draw  back  on  ex- 

panation,  rs,  S-A^d.  BulleUkrews,  tlie 
ten,  pay  9  and  drawbacb  S^d, 
liKiíbn-fheers,  priicej,  or  tooíb  drawérs 
mid  plulicanes,  the  dozen  pay  il^d.. 

antJ  drawback  10— d.  Sett?,  tbe  bun- 


d]e,  copfhming  íixtéen,  pay-ij-^.d'  and 
draxv  back  4^df,  More  if  made  of 
iron,  forevery  \i±  pounds,  g_?s  ff# 
and  dtiw  back  4?.  K  ^d,  if  made^of 

iteelj  the  i%z  pounds  pay.  js.  1  —  d.  fhe 

100 

\yhoie  of  whícb  is  rsUn  ned  on  exporta- 
tion  *  hit  íf  íb^y  are  nía  de  of  iiiver,  tfecy 
are  to  pay  as  píate,  Plate, 

Instrument,  in  hw,  ib  me  public  aa,  cr 
amhentic  deed,  by  whfcti  any  truíb  is 
made  apparent,  or  any  right  or  lírle  elia- 
hllíhéñ  in  a  court  oí  ¡uftícé,    See  Deed. 

Instí-.umemts,  in  muñe,  are  ¡  ÍEher  pliyed 
on  by  means  of  vvind,  a<.  the  cfrgarij 
finte,  han t boy,  ÉsfíT-  or  of  Jlnngs,  -ds  the 
íiarpfichord,  violin,  ^¿-.    See  the  ai  tic!es 

OttGAN,  FLUTé,  HñRPSTCHGRD,  &"c. 

INSLFLATED,  inftilatus,  in  arclmetf  ure, 
an  appellaííon  g:v?n  fuch  columna  as 
11  and  alone,  or  irte  from  any  contignous 
wall,  &c«  like  an  ifland  in  the  Jea  5 
whence  the  ñame»    Sse  CoLUMN. 

INSULT,  infúltus,  in  medicine,  fignifíes 
che  accefs  of  the  paroxyfrh  of  intermití] 
diíeafes;  See  the  artícles  Inter.mittent 
and  Paroxysm. 

Insult,  in  the  art  pf  war,  the  fi me  witíi 
afíanlt,    See  the  sil  icle  Assault, 

INSÜPER,  over  and  above,  a  term  nTed 
by  ihe  auditors  of  the  exchequer  in  their 
accounts,  thus,  wheíe  a  cenain  fum  is 
charged  to  a  peí  fon  Ts  acconnt,  they  fay^ 
fo  mucb  reñí  ai  ns,  infuper,  to  the  ac- 
coumant, 

IMSUKANCÉ,  or  Assurance^  in  3aw 
anci  commeice,  a  contrae!  or  agreement 
whereby  one  or  more  perfons,  called  ín* 
Turers,  aflnrers,  Cfc.  oblige  themfelves  to 
anfwer  for  the  lofs  of  a  fhip,  bou  fe, 
goods,  &c.  in  cbnfidtí  aíion  of  a  pi  e- 
miirm  paid  by  the  propriitors  of  the 
things  infui'f:d. 

TnAu anees  are  of  various  kind.?,  as  en 
fílips  or  pares  of  fhips,  on  merchandíze 
íingly,  and  on  mips  and  govás  ¡ointly  ; 
and  thefe  are  agaín  branched  out  tq  íoií 
either  íor  a  tune  ftipulated,  or  to  one 
fi  n  g  1  e  por t,  or  o^i  t  a  n  d  hom  e  3  w  hh  1  i  be  1- 
ty  to  touch  at  the  dííferent  píaces  men- 
tí oned  in  the  policy,  Infnrances  may 
like wi  fe  be  made  on  goods  fént  by  landj 
nr  by  boy^,  on  iivers 5  and  tbis  is 
frequen tly  done,  more  efpeciaity  onjew- 
elí,  and  t;[ber  things  of  great  v.ilnr» 
They  may  likewiit:  be  made.on  fliips 
and  goods,  lott  or  not  loft,  whieb  is  com* 
monly  done  when  a  íhip  has  been  íong 
i  o  T  m  mug  i 
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nvííÜng  \  and  thofe  words  beípg  infórted 
in  che  policy,  ohlige  the  nnder-writers  to 
pay,  though  the  fliip  was  loft  at  the  time 
of  making  fuch  infiirance,  except  tbe  af- 
fu  red  fiad  ihen  certa  i  n  knowledge  of  the 
Ihip's  beijig  wretked  5  in  which  cafe  the 
ÍLihfcription  íball  rtot  oblige,  as  this  h 
accoanted  a  mere  fraud.  So  ükewife  ií 
a  perfon  get  more  ¡nfored  than  the -fhip 
is  worthj  vvith  a  vi]¡ainou$  defign  to  de- 
ftroy  h er,  chis  fraudulent  aft  witl  not 
obüge  the  infurers,  but  ex-poíe  the  pro- 
prietors  to  ib  líe  r  deatb  for  their  knavery» 
It"  a  ílvip  is  i  n  fu  red  from  the  port  of  Lon- 
don  to  any  foreign  port,  and  before  íhe 
breaks  groiínd  h  burnt,  the  infurers  are 
not  Hable  \  unlefs  the  words  of  the  in- 
furance  ate,  at  and  from  the  port  of 
London  1  but  if  /lie  has  once  broke 
ground,  and  after  being  driven  back, 
takes  fire,  the  infurers  are  anfwer- 
ab  Je ,  An  infuraoce  made  nn  prohibited 
goods  is  not  bínding*  unJels  rhey  were 
not  prchibited  till  after  tbe  i  n  furance 
was  made.  Where  the  policy  exprefdy 
mentions  that  the  íhíp  is  to  depart  with 
convoy,  it  is  intended  that  íhe  ftiiil,  if 
poflible,  keep  with  the  convoy  dunng 
the  voy  a  ge,  and  if  fhe  depart  wilfully 
from  the  convoy,  it  is  a  fraud  ;  but  if 
having  departed  with  convoy,  íhe  by 
ftrefs  of  vveather  lofes  the  convoy,  and 
ís  taken,  the  infurers  are  ¡sable,  If  there 
be  thitves  on  board  among  themfelves, 
the  maíter  of  che  fhip  is  to  anfwer  for 
that,  and  not  the  infurers;  for  tho*  the 
words  of  the  poücy  infure  againft  lories 
by  thieves,  yet  alfadtng  tliieves  are  only 
liere  intended,  An  Infurance  made  ín  a 
foreign  country,  may  be  fued  in  Eng- 
Jand  by  the  common  law,  if  the  inTurers 
come  he  re*  Where  the  policy  ís  againft 
idtraint  of  princes,  that  does  not  ex  ten  :\ 
to  a  navigation  carried  on  againft  the 
law  of  na  ti  o  os,  or  where  there  ííiall  be  a 
fe  í  jm  re  for  not  pa  y  í  n  g  of  c  u  fto  m  s ,  ot  tb  s 
like*  If  goods  be  infured  as  the  goods 
of  an  afly,  when  they  are  the  goods  of 
an1  ertemy,  ir  ís  a  íVaud,  andtheinlu- 
rance  not  good.  If  a  man  pays  money 
on  a  policy  of  infurance,  fuppofing  a  lofs 
where  there  was  none,  chis  íhaíl  be  money 
rece  i  ved  for  the  nfe  of  the  infurer,  for 
whtch  he  may  maintaín  an  aelbn.  D¿t- 
magi.'.3  h'4  pt^ning  to  goods  in  their  ovvn 
nnttire  ^i  iihablc,  are  not  to  be  borne  by 
the  infurer.  A  íbppreífion  of  the  trotb, 
or  a  ü  líe  alie  era  ú  on ,  is  fuñic  i  en  t  to  d  i  f- 
c liarle  the  ^Ucy  ;  for  it  is  a  general 
rulí,  ttuc  the  ¡nfuied  ou»ht  to  tnform 


the  ínfurer  of  al!  material  draunrWj 
that  were  come  to  his  knowledge  at^f. 
time  of  making  the  poücy,  ¡n  order  ih\ 
the  contraed  may  be  fahly  adjuíled  j  wMífe 
beinga  contrae!  upon  chance,  cannotb: 
done,  if  one  party  knows  more  than  ¿ 
other  5  for  eqnaliry  in  contraes,  by  ttj 
law-mercbant,  is  cíTentia!  j  but  a  pro£j 
of  an  intention  to  make  a  .deviaticr¡,  ¿\ 
not  avoid  the  policy  before  tbe  útvm^ 
is  afina  11  y  made. 

By  an  aft  made  ín  19  Ge  o,  TI,  it  ís  dr* 
tennined,  that  after  the  firft  day  cf 
Auguít,  '  1746,  110  affurance  U  ^ 
made  on  fhips  or  lading  by  i 
gaming  or  wagering,  «r  wítliouc  bt^:; 
of  filvage  to  the  infurers  that  h  ¿i|f 
not  be  Uwfuí  to  make  re-aíTuranee, 
lefs  the  afTnrer  malí  be  come  íníbl^ 
become  a  bankrupt,  or  die  \  h  trhjj 
cafes  fuch  aíTurer,  or  his  executors}  §, 
may  make  re-aíTurancc  to  the  aai^; 
of  the  íum  before  aííured,  providdí 
be  expreíTed  in  the  policy  to  ht  a  rt*h 
ranee.    That  all  fnms  of  maney  \^ 
bottoniry  or  at  refpondentia,  upon  ír.j 
íbips  belonging  to  his  m:ijeÉly*s  fnhjr^ 
bound  to  or  from  the  Eaft-Ind^,  ij.jj 
be  lent  only  on  the  fhip  or  mercbancjíi, 
ladcn,  or  to  be  laden,  on  boird  fodiftp, 
and  íhaíl  be  fo  expivflTcd  in  the uxk 
tion  of  thebond  5  and  ihe  beneftt  of f¿ 
vage  fliail  be  aüowed  to  the  knder,  ti 
a  genis  or  afligid,  who  alone  fhal]  Wí 
righí  to  make  a  duran  ce  on  the  montrí 
lent ;  and  no  borrower  cf  pjoneyonfó. 
tomi -y,  £fc.  ííiall  recover  more  on  ?:i 
aílurance,  than  the  valué  of  hisititotj 
in  the  fliip  or  merchandize,  excluí r:i 
of  the  money  fo  boi  rowed  \  and  m  m 
fliiill  appear,  that  the  vasueofivís  fani 
th  e  ft\ ¡  p  o  r  in  l'  t  e  h  b.  n  ti  i  %q  ó  oe  s  n  ^t  ün.:^ 
to  the  fu II  fom  bovrowcd,  ftich  huim 
fhal;  be  refpon Tibie  to  the  íender  íorí 
rnnch  of  the  money  bonrowe^  as  lie  U 
not  laid  out  on  the  ihíp  or  merchajií&j 
uith  lawfuí  intereft  for  ihe  Ta  me.  17 
(her  with  Üih  infurance  and  all  cfo 
charges,  to  the  propos  tion  which  ik 
money  not  laid  out   malí  b^r  u  :w 
whoie  money  lent,  noiwitbibndiri,üB 
fllip  and  merchandize  be  toiaüy  ioít,  I 
When^ver  advice  is  jvc^¡Tírd  oí  ibi-^Hi 
of  a  íh  I  p  o  r  ■  go  o  ó  &  inJ  lj  í  í  d ,  ;f  pp  i  «""W  i 
is  to  he  made  to  the  iníurers, 
voiichera  pioduccrl  ;  and  ií"  [iiey 
tisücd  ihtiy  will  p.  v  lile  monr.yi 
lhey  Uave  caüfr  to  fcnii>!e  the  d  ir-ME 
lile  infnred  muí!  tíay  til!  ¡he  jHÍurírijBf 
cbíain  a- more  fiiLisfaítory  a^ouníjVr 
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íf  noihing  be  heard  of  the  ílilp  in  any 
realbnable  time,  the  ínfurers  witl  be 
oblíged  to  pay  the  money  agreed  upon. 
Thg  policies  made  of  infurances  are  to 
be  ítamped  within  three  days  after  the  íhip 
fóiijfiired,  on  the  penalty  ofpaying  100L 
The  principal  offices  for  the  i  n  fu  ranee 
ñ\  (Jjijjs  and  merchandize  in  London,  are 
rhe  ft°y at  exc hange  a ÍTu ran ce,  and  the 
Loncion  alTWance,  both  of  whích  are 
etbbh'íbed  by  acl  of  parliament.  Thefc 
raices  alfó  infure  houfes  and  other  build- 
jngs7  goods,  wares,  and  merchandiz-e, 
fm\  loís  or  dama  ge  by  fíre  ;  and  the 
former  of  thcm  alio  aíTure  lives, 
The  Roya!  exchánge  in  fu  ranee,  on  a 
bricfc  or  ftone  bu'ilding,  inferes  any  fum 
jiot  exceeding  zoo!,  at  5  s-  aVr  ¿Wtf,  and 
sity  larger  fum  not  exceeding  iocoI. 
gfier  the  1  ate  of  z  s ,  6  á .  />¿r  <-«í¿  -  pemnn. 
Above  ioool.  and  not  exceeding  2000 1, 
at  3Í.  per  CfflL  Abo  ve  aooo  1,  and  not 
exceeding  joco  1.  at  4$.  per  cent,  On 
goods  and  merchandíze,  the  property  of 
ihe  aüuredj  withín  any  brick  or  ñone 
büildmg,  or  on  the  goods  and  building 
togétherj  this  office  i n ñires  any  fum  not 


exceeding  300 L  for  7 8.  ^á.  per  aun* 
and  larger  íums  afrer  the  rates  above- 
mentioned  :  but  timber  or  plafter-build- 
¡ngs  or  goods  or  merchandíze  rhereín, 
pay  8  s,  per  ami.  for  200  U  and  after  ihe 
rate  of  4.  s,  per  cent  for  any  greattr  fum 
not  exceeding  idoq  I.  and  5  s» 
for  all  i n fui  anees  abo  ve  1000  1.  and  not 
exceeding  2000!.  On  a  timber  or  pía- 
fier  building  wíth  goods  anci  merchan- 
díze together,  any  fum  not  exceeding 
300  1.  ni  a  y  be  i  n  fu  red  for  jzs.  per  amu 
a n d  la rger  fu  m s  at  th e  a b ov erares.  T he 
goods  belonging  to  hsz-udous  irades,  as 
díftiUers,  chemíirs,  apethecariesj  colour- 
men,  taiJow-chandlers,  oíímen,  innhold- 
ers,  &c.  depofited  in  bi  ick  bou  fe?,  pay 
Sí.  per  wm.  For  in  fu  ring  zco  1.  and  af- 
tei  ¡he  ra  te  of  4  %.  per  cent,  for  any  greater 
fum  not  exceeding  icoo  I  $  and  above 
joooL  and  not  exceeding  7,000  1,  55» 
per  cent,  but  when  the  lío  ufes  and  goods 
are  put  together,,  the  price  of  infurance  is 
4  5.  per  cent*  per  annu  without  any  other 
charge  except  the  policio 
The  London  infurance  has  the  folio wing 
anmi.il  piemiums. 


Sums  alfured.  ' 

Comnion  iníu- 
rance?» 

H-izardous  iniü- 
ranees. 

Double  ha¿ajoou$| 
i  n  fu  ranees. 

Any  film 
Ñor  exceeding  jool» 
Frú¡ji  100  U  to  1000  Id 
From  1000  L  to  2000I. 
From  zoool,  Uj  3090 1* 

4S,  per  annumÉ 
1%.  per  cent.  1^ 
zs,6d,  per  ct»  >  2 
4S.per  cent.   J  f 

6**  per  anrjum» 
3  s.  per  cent, 
4S.  per  cent,  V  ^ 
6  s.  per  cent,  j  p 

ios,  per  annum,  i 
js.  per  c¿nt,  T 
73,  6d,  perct.  V  2"! 
78,  6cl.  per  ct.  j  9 

The  hand4n-hand  ofi^ce  infure  for  féven  years  at  us.  per  cent,  on  brick,  and  double 
íhat  fam  fui  cimher-houíes. 

The  fu  11 -fue  office^  befides  7  a,  6  d,  for  the  policy  and  markj  has  thefollovi/ing  annual 
prdmiunis* 


Sums  infured. 

Common  infu* 
ranee?. 

Hazaiu"üuí  iniu- 
1  anees. 

Double  b.izardous 
i  ti  fu  ranees. 

Any  fum 
Not  exceeding  100 1, 
From  ?.qo  1.  to  1 000  h 
Prom  1000  1.  to  icooU 
From  2000  !♦  to  320c!. 

.¡-s.  per  annum, 
j¡.  per  cent,  7  *g 
^s,  fid,  perct.  >  ¡; 
gs,  6d.  per  ct.  j  s 

6  s.  per  annum, 
3  s.  per  cent,  1  ^ 
45.  per  cent,  ^  2 
j  s.  per  cent.  J  ? 

to  s.  per  annum. 
5  s.  per  cent-  ^  ^ 
75,  6d-  perct.  t  ^ 
7S.  6d.  per  cr«  \  ? 

The  fríen  di  y  fociety  infurance,  has  fome 
íety  txtraordinary  regutations,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  i$,  that  every  ene  of  the 
aJLmect  hecomes  a  member  of  the  fociety  « 
anrl  wht;n  any  iofs  happens,  con  tribu  te  3 
in  proportítm  to  ihe  fum  he  has  infured, 
íú  ni^ke  good  the  damage  ¡  on  which 
actount  he  pays  only  1$,  ^d.  per  ce?i!. 
pr  amu  premiura,  and  6  s.  S  d,  ¿ter 
^  as  a  caudon  ;  but  vvhat  is  unex- 


pended  of  ihe  6  ?.  8  d.  is  retumed  to 
ihe  party  infured  at  the  end  of  fetén 
ye?  rs. 

We  llave  a!fo  infurances  for  lívr-?7  in 
vhiue  of  which,  whtti  tlit  p>  r  bn  infured 
dtCí,  a  fum  of  money  h  cromes  pays  ble 
to  the  perfen  oh  whbfc  %haíf  the  polícy 
e f  i n  fu i  an ce  w-a s  p  r .1  n  ted ,  The  pri  nei - 
pal  inlm anee  ornee  cf  this  kind,  is  that 
of  (he  amicabie  focieiy  í'or  a  perpetuad 
10  T  ¿  aftuninct', 
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affnrance,  kept  in  Sírjeant'S  ín»7  Fleet* 
ítree?,  Lo  n  don. 

In  r h í s  crR  e,  after  paying  the  charges 
óf  che  poücy,  and  ios.  entrance- money, 
each  per  fon  pays  5  L  anmwi ,  by 
quarteríy  pay'ifieríts,  and  from  tbeffc  pay- 
ínentá,  the  dividen tls,  which  tifually 
amount  to  íooL  and  ujnvards,  are  to 
artfe.  Aü  pedbns  admiLtttl  are  to  be 
JJé-twBerí  llle'-ágfcS  u.f  twclve  and.  forty- 
ñve,  and  in  ti  good  líate  of  health,  Any 
per  fon  ÍS  allosíféd  to  ha  ve  twtí  or  three 

■  In  ñu-anees  ov  iiumbers  b'n  ih'é  Fame  Jifej 
wWííhy  íuch  (ierrqn  wi]]  be  mÜtléd  to 
a  el  s  S 1 11  on  f  ac  h  n  u  ni  b  *  r  Ib  i  n  f \i  r ed  j  and 
every  ebírriarit  is  impbvvereá  to  put  in  a 
hew  |ife£a  i«  the  r'oojn  of  one  dcceaJcri, 
wítbin  twelve  felehdár  rnonífos  next -ai- 
ter  tbe  ehd  of  tiu-  ¿iirréiH  vear.    By  he- 

'  poiiimg  ínembers  o'l  tliis  fociety,  derg-y- 
roen,  jihyficlalrts,  la^yérs^  rr^efrííen, 
nhd  ■  ati   whoíe  'ioedme  cea  fea   af  the 

*  time  of  íheír  düiuh,  may,  in  al!  proba- 
'ii.ility,  Itátfe'  sd'rhdr  fa  mi  fies  a  cía  i  ni  of 
pfót  ¡els  than  100  Í5  for  every  5  1-  ánnua^y 
paid.in,  Seft  tbfc'  aitirde1  ÁSSURANcK. 
íííé  vájitó  of  ñ!íui-¡>:Mc-5  Upó'í¡  livfc-5,  de- 
penda upon  the  proba  oí  íity  of  the'eonfi- 
nuance  of  any  pMpofed  lífe  or  lives,  dur- 
in=  any  pLOpoled  teí'ro.  Any  qudtións 
oí  thii  icínd  náa'y  be  determinad  frdrn  Dr; 
HÍalley's  tabje,  and  from  the  principies 
oí  the  dcíhiiie  tf  Chances.  Bu:,  as 
far  as  we-  cui  lear^1  of-^ebéf  pactes  on 
tvba  occaíions,  ¿the  p^erfnums  paid  "  to 
mlurers  ai:e  gener^Uy  high  criban  :nVy 
cotnputarion  fonnded  on  obferyationscTn™ 
eerning  the  probahi  lities  of  h u man  life< 
xvill  warrant,  Tbns  it  is  not  onuíhal 
u|io,nVHke  a  peden  pay  5  per  ceút,  fóflbe 
¡nfnrsnce  of  bis  life  foí*  a  twelveipontb¿ 
íluu  is,  in  cafe  ¡lie  peí  fon  drés  .vv.fdítfi  ibe 
year?  the  íníurer  is  to-pniy  100  í.  íor  every 
.  recelveilv  Nowt  k  a  ppear&  fj  om  Dr- 
Haüey's  hble,  which  eííhnates  ihe  pro- 
fcab íj í H  oT  lífe  1  ó w  e n o ú¿ H j  th a t  5 
p¡f»í. '  is  an  ádeqirate  valúe  only  tót  a  Jife 
of  afi>lv3nced  age,  j  fuch  as  íixty-four, 

INTACTíEj  in  coníes,  appellatión 
fórnetimes  giveri  to  the  Mfymptotei.  See 
tjbfeíavticlé  Asym  PTOTE, 

II^XAG-LÍQS,  precious  ftones  on  wlíiéii 
2 ve  t;ngrayed  tbe  hc-ads  of  ^reatmen,  in- 
fcriptionf5  and  rbe  like  i  fucb  as  we  frer 
quttjilv  f¿e  fet  in  rings,  feálsj 

IHTAILj  or  Tail.  See  the  aytícle  Taíl. 

iNTAKHFs Sr  a  lort  of  i obbers  in  the 
north  pf  England.j  who  foríperly  rtceived 
ihd-'  büoly  whkb  their  confederatés  tiig 
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ouí  partnei's,  biought  from  the  bordéis 
of  Scotland, 

INTÉGERt  in  aritbmetic,  a  whole  nutrí- 
ber,  in  contra dj llinclion  to  a  ívá^ 
See    NuaíBEr  and  Fractlon.  ! 

INTEGRAL,  or  Im'TEGUakt,  In  phi]*- 
fopby,  appeííations  giuen  to  parts  of 
bodies  which  ar¿  of  a  fimibr  natura 
with  the  whole  s  thus  ñlings  of  irán  han 
the  fame  nature  and  properties  asba« 
bí  tron. 

Bodícs  may  be  redtieed  into  their  ínt», 
granr  pattsby  triture  or  giinding,  l¡itia. 
tionor  filsn^  fphitión,aniSgamatioaj^ 

INDENTMENT,  inlaw,  is  the  t.iiientioiip 
defign,  or  rrue  rneaníng  of  a  perfoii  «á 
th  ¡tí  gt  wh  I  c  n  f i  eq  u  en  Úy  fu  ppl  i  es  vhai  i; 
riet  fully  expréfTed  :  but  tho*  the  bteatíí 
p^rtiíjs  in  deedís  and  contraéis  ¡5  muA 
reg&rded  by  ihe  law,  yet  it  canníittaÍ( 
"  place  againll  the  rotes  oí  law. 

I'NpHKTMENT  of  ¿rimes  i  1  h t> ,  in  qía*í 
treaíon,  wt:cie  the  in  ten  don  tsprpveJfe 
cVe^mltances,  h  pnnifivaljle  íu  th¿ firw 
inan ñeras  tf  it  wra.s  pntiri  executioFi,  So 
ií'  a.  peí  ib n  enrer  a  honfe  in  rlie  nígk. 
time,  v/ttb  an  irítent-  to  cumma  húé 
lary,  it  is  feToriy  j  alio  roi  áíl^ult,  wií¡ 
an  int^nt  to  commit  a  robhery  ontifj  - 
highw^y,  Is  niade  felony,  and  puni*. 
cíJ    wíth    tjranjgoxtation.    7  Gío.  ]f, 

21, 

I N  T  EK  C  AL  á  R  Y ,     ter  calar  k  ;io  c 
'  no'ogy ,  an  apoi  ihliüii  gíven* to /thewU 
d  a  y  í  il  fe  n  e  d  i  n  I  ea  |>  -  y  ear  \  w  h  i  cli  wm  b 
calte<í  froju  f/?/^  ¿alare,  to  proclsiniji 
being  pvoclaimed  by  the  priefts  wiiln 

l  -lioti á  voícév  See  the'aític'eBjSSEXTIlt. 

INTERCEPTEIS  AXi3,  ín  c^icMífal 
tr?é  fáiVié  with  irtífeífle.    See  Aisctsi-E, 1 

IÑTER GE S SION ,  in  toman  ánt^uilfi 
llie  a  el  oía  tribu  of  the  peop)^  ardlltil 
magHtrate,  wheieby  he  ínhibiied  tiiiú 
of  another  magiítrate* 
The  tribur.es  had  an  unhmiíeu  p&wer :i 
intefeeed  or  controúl  the  acl&  oí  $tft 
o  1 1 1  e  r  m  a  r  i  ít  i*á  t  e  9  w  h  o  c  olí  1  d  on  1  y  inhibí 
the  aels  cf  in  fe  ri  or  111  ag  ií  ira  tes ,  See  lüj 
a  nicle  J^iilÉtJWÉ-. 

II^TERC  OLUMN I ATIONj  in  ardik- 
ture,  denoten  the  í'pace  belween  twocp- 
luninSj  wbícb  is  always  to  be  prój^j 
tionedj  to  the  height  and  bu!k  of  ii 
coliíniiis- 

Some:  anthors  bave  laid  down  the  folio*1 
ing  proportions  for  'the  'intercolnm^ 
ttonsj  al  a  med íum,  *v¡&<  in  ¿lié  tura 
order,  ít  muft  be  equal  to  four  dtja  tiíü 
oí  ihe  coiumn  below  ¡  in  inc  doricf  [l 

...  *  'jkii 
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thrce?  íotbeíonic,  to  two  5  in  the  co- 
rjnthian  to  two  anda  quarter  \  and  in 
ihe  Fompofe,  to  ene  and  an  half. 

¡NTERCOMMOMÍNG,  in  law,  is  when 

*  the  commons  of  two  manors  lie  together, 
and  the  inliabirants  of  both  have,  time 
out  0f  mind,  caufed  iheir  cátele  to  feed 
promir-DÓuílv  on  them, 

INTERCOSTAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appel- 
lation  gi^en  to  fuch  mu  leles,  neifres» 
arteries  aivl  veins  as  lie  between  the 
rjbs.  See  the  amele  Ríes. 
The  in  terco  thl  mufcles  are  thin  fkfhy 
plates,  two  between  eacli  two  i  ibs,  one 
externnl  and  the  other  interna!,  The 
mtarcoftai  nérvea  are  b  ranches  of  the  fifth 
and  lixth  paír  ;  the  in  terco  ir  al  arteries 
are  branches  of  i  he  two  fubcla vía  ns  |  and 
the  intercoii.il  veins  ariíe  íVom  the  vena 
azygos*  See  the  artícles  Muse  LE, 
Nervés,  Aktery,  &*c, 

INTER DICT,  au  ecdefiáftical  cenfure> 
by  which  the  church  of  Ronie  forbíds  the 
performance  oí  divine  fe r vice  in  a  king- 
í\omf  province,  town,  &c,  Thís  c  en- 
frie has  bien  frequently  executed  in 
France,  Italy  and  Germany  ;  and  ¡n  the 
year  1170,  pope  Álexander  III,  put  a  11 
England  under  an  interdj£t,  forbidding 
the  clergy  to  perform  any  part  of  divine 
fervíce,  exctpt  baptizing  of  infanfs,  tak- 
kg  confeífions»  and  giving  abíbhttíon  to 
dyihg  penitents.  But  this  c  en  Aire  being 
hable  to  the  ül  tenícquences  of  promoíing 
jibertiniím  and  a  negleét  of  religión,  the 
fuccecílíng  popes  hav.e  very  íeldom  made 
vfeofiti 

Títere  was  alio  an  interdlíl  of  per  fon  s, 
v  ho  were  deprtved  of  the  benefit  of  at- 
íeihÜHg  olí  divine  fervíce.  Particular  per- 
ibns  were  alfa  antiently  imerrficled  of 
fire  and  water,  which  fignified  a  banifh- 
raent  for  fome  particular  oífence  ¡  by 
íliis  ce  n  fu  re  no  per  fon  was  állbwed  tp  re- 
cave them,,  or  ailow  them  fire  er  water  $ 
and  being  tbus  wholly  ríepriv^ci  of  the 
twq  neceujrry  elemente  of  life,  they 
were  doobtlefs  under  a  kind  of  civil 
death, 

INTEREST,  h  the  premium  of  money 
jsaid  roe  the  loan  or  ufe  of  money  5  and 
is  oiainguiíhed  into  two  kinds,  limpie 
and  compon  nd, 

Simple  Intereá  is  that  which  is  paid  for 
tlie  principal,  or  fum  leiU,  at  a  certain 
fate  or  alioy/ance  made  by  hw,  or 
agreemtnt  of  p sities,  whereby  fo  much 
M  5  L  or  6  L  or  any  otfaerfum,  is  paid 
fff  IQo  J.  leiic  out  Fqr  one  yesrj  ^nd 
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more  or  lefs  proportíonally  for  greateror 
lejTei4  fums,  and  for  more  or  lefs  time, 
For  examp3e3  íf  ít  is  j \r  100 1,  for  on£ 
year,  it  is  i  i*  jos#  for  half  a  year,  and 
10I,  for  two  years  s  aSfo  10  L  for  one  j  ear 
of  a 00  L  and  5  L  for  half  a  year  ;  and  fo 
on,  for  other  íbms  and  rimes.  ,  Thits,  as 
the  law,  or  agreement  of  prrntes,  íixes 
a  certam  ratio,  or,  as  we  cali  )t,  rate  of 
intereft,  whích  is  fo  much  on  the  100  1* 
for  one  yean  from  this  we  can  eafiJy 
find  the  proportional  intereil  -  n  1  I.  for 
one  year,  being  plainly  theT^partof 
the  interdi  of  1 00 1.  fo  if  thi&  is  5  K  t  hat  ís 
.05  L  if  this  is  6  )■  that  is  .06  I.  and  if  tfais 
is  5L  tj3  s.  or  5,5!.  thatís -055L  Where- 
foíe3  if  we  underftand  tbe  raíe  of  íntereít 
to  be  the  intereft  of  1 1,  for  one  year,  the 
more  common  tjutifiions  about.  íimpte  in- 
tereft  will  relaíe  fo  fheft  four  things, 
any  principal  fum,  its  intereíf,  ihe  time 
in  which  it  gives  that  intereft,  and  the 
ra  te,  or  i  n  tereft  of  1  I,  for  one  year,  ac- 
cording  to -whích  that  principal,  ínteceíl 
and  time  are  adjufted  to  one  anothtr. 
From  whích  we  have  four  problems  »  in 
the  rules  whereof  we  fuppofe  the  princi- 
pal and  íntereft  expreííed  in  the  du-nomi- 
mtion  of  pounds,  by  reríucing  what  is 
Jéis  iban  1  I.  to  a  decimal  of  1 1.  and  the 
time  to  be  expreíTed  ín  years,  and  deci- 
mal patts  of  one  year, 
Prob,  I.  Having  any  principal  fum,  and 
tirue^  with  the  1  ates  oí  inter eít  gi ven,  to 
find  the  i n tereft  of  that  fum  for  that  time 
and  rate* 

Kúfé  í  Multiply  the  principa]  rate  and 
time  continually  inio  one  another,  the 
product  is  the  intereJt  fonght. 
Ohferve,  if  wc  exprefs  the  principal  by 
p,  the  in  tereft  by  nr  the  time  by  /,  and 
the  rate  by  r}  then  ihís  ruléis  tlius  repre- 
fented  n^zp  t  r- 

E  xa  ni  pie  :  '  The  1  ate  of  inte  re  ft  being 
,05  I,  what  is  the  íqtercít  of  85  J.  for  4 
years  and  3  quarter?,  or  4,75  years  ? 
Anfwer.  20 1.  35,  yá.  ~  10*1875  i- 
X  4-75  X-oj. 
Wnrtti  is  thus  performed  : 

S9S 
34a 


Which 
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Which  decimal  is  reduecd  by  multipíy 
sng  it  by  %o>  12,  and  4;  thus, 

20 
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3.7500  íhillinga 
1% 

15000 
75°° 


9.0000  pence 
Frob*  II.  Having  the  rate,  principal  and 
intereft,  to  find  the  time. 
Kule  ;  Divide  the  intereft  by  the  product 
of  the  rate  and  principal,  the  quote  is 

the  time :  thus.  í— — . 

Examplet    The  rate  .05],  principal 
intereft  20 1,  js.  od,  or ■■'¿oú.$f.$l* 
the  time  ís  4,75  years,  or  4  f  years. 

Thus,    4.75  —  —  >  01      ,  * 

S5X-.05    t  4^5 
Demoníímion  :   This  rule  ís  deduced 
from  rbc  fonner  j   thus,  fince  n—t  rp, 
ithen  dividing  both  íides  by  rp,  k  is 

£=t. 

Prob.  IIT*  Having  the  prmczpal,  inttreft, 
and  time,  to  find  the  rate. 
Rule;  Divide  the  intereíf.  by  the  procluft 
of  principal  and  time,  the  quote  is  the 

rate:  thus  r* 
tp 

Example  :  «—20.1875  J.  f— 4 . 7 5  years, 

n  .     1  1  1S75 

/>rrS 3  ¡,  then  is  ?  — »oí  h  —  ■ 


20.187  S 

pr  ~r* 

403,75 

Demcnfiration  : 


4-75 


Since       irp>  divide, 


both  by  tp¡   jt  !.s  — =  r. 

Prob  IV.   Having  the  rate,  time  a,nd 
mterelfc,  to  find  the  principal. 
Rule  :  Divida  the  intereft  by  the  produít 
of  rate  and  time,  the  quote  is  the  princi- 
pé ;  thus,  p. 

Example  í  «2320,1275 K  ¿=4^1$  years, 
,    ,     .  *  10,1875 

rm.ojL  tnei)  ti  p  ~  %$  U1—  —  —  , 

20.^75  4- 75  X -05 

Or  — — — — '» 

Demonílrstion  ¡ 

both  fides  by  t  r,  the  quote  is  -^—p. 

Scholium  :  If  the  intereft  of  any  fum 
for  any  time  is  added  to  the  principal, 
this  total  or  fum  is  calied  the  amount, 
(fWÁ'i  oí  the  principal  and  ¡ts  mtereíl  for 


Sincc  n~irpy  divide 


that  time.)  And  tben  from  thcfe  ím 
things,  tufe,  the  amount,  which  we  cali 
a}  the  principa],  the  time  and  rate 
arife  frur  problems  j  for  having  any  thrce 
of  thefe  the  fourth  may  always  h& foand 
Trm.s, 

Prob.  V.  .Having  the  principal,  i[m 
and  rates  to  find  the  amount» 
Rule  :  Find  the  intereft  by  prob.  I,  add 
it  to  the  principal,  the  fum  is  the  amaimt, 
Thusj  by  prob.  L  the  intereft  h  ptr[ 
therefore  the  amount  is  a  —  ptr+$x 
The  rea  Ion  ís  criden  t. 
Note;  Beca  o  fe  p  t  r—  rí  Xp?  and  ^  — ! 
X  p  i  therefore  rtp+p  =r  t  +  \xp=<il 
And  fo  the  rule  may  be  exprelfecl  thus¡ 
to  the  product  of  the  rate  and  time  a4d 
uniry,  and  multipíy  the  fum  by  the 
principal,  the  product  is  the  amount. 
Example  :  What  ís  the  amount  of  146], 
principal  in  z  years  and  ^  or  ^.5  yeár^ 
the  rate  of  intereft  be  i  11  g  .05  1?  Awfa'tt 
2^46],  -{-  30.75l.~276!.  15  s.  for  tk 
intereft  ts  746  X  x  2.5  =  30,751, 
Or  thus  5  ,05  x  i.j  ™  .12^1.  to  'whích 
add  jt,  it  .1*5 1.  which  mukiplied 

by  í^ó,  produces  2 76, 75 U 
Prob.  VI,   Given  the  principal,  amouut 
and  time,  to  find  the  rate* 
Rule  i  Take  the  difFerence  betwixt  -:(¿e 
principal  and  amonht,  and  divide  ít  bf 
the  produfl  of  the  time  and  principal, 

the  qtiote  is  the  rate  :  thus.  rzz— 

r> 

Example  :   Euppofe  ¿z  zz  276.75  5, 
^4^>  years  j  ihen  is r  ~  .05]^ 

2  .  5X246         ¡6 15 
Demonftrátipn.  t  ¿Erice  by  prob,  V,  an 
i  rp  -h-pt  tike  ^  f  rom  both  fidef,  ít  )t 
a—p  —  trpi  then  divide  both  by  tf, 

.  a—p 

fP 

Prob.  VII,   Gi^n  ihe  ampunt,  pníiít- 
pal  and  rafe,  to  find  the  time* 
Rule  :  Take  the  difFerence  of  the  amouel 
and  principal,  and  divide  it  by  the  pro- 
du£t  of  the  principal  and  rate,  the  qwolí- 


ís  the  time  ¡  thus  í  — 


Tp' 


Example:  Suppofe  ¿í—  276.75 1.  >; 
24^1.  r™,05  5  ihen  is  /^x.j  yc«¡: 

246  X  .05       ^"  12.3 
pemoníiratioTJ :  In  the  taílproblemjíH 
was  e  q  u  al  lotrp  j  and^Iividing  both  by  r/j 

it  jsi — ~—tt 
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Trobi  VIII.  Gíyen  the  amount,  rate, 
and  time,  to  üñé  the  principal. 
Rule:  Add  r  to  the  product  of  the  ra  te 
and  time,  and  by  that  fum  divide  the 
amount,  the  quote  ís  the  principal :  fchus, 
_  a 

Example  i  a=  «76.75!.  r  =.05 1.  t  — 

Demonftratioii :  By  prob,  V.  ít  is  a  — 

J7+Tx  í  í  therefore  dividíng  faoth  íides 

— —  ,  „  a   

by  r  H- 1 s  it  is<  — P* 

3  rt+i 

Cmpwnd  Interest,  i k  that  which  is  paid 
for  any  principal  fum,  and  the  fitnple 
intereít  due  upon  it  for  any  time,  accu- 
mulated  into  one  principal  fum,  Exam- 
ple: if  iooJ.  is  lent  out  for  one  ycar  at 
6  l  and  íf  at  the  end  of  that  year  the  6  1. 
due  of  intereít  be  added  to  the  principal, 
and  the  fum  106Í,  be  confidered  as  a  neiv 
principal  beartng  íntereft  for  the  next 
year  {or  whatever  lefs  time  ít  remains 
un  paid)  this  is  called  compound  intereít, 
hecaufe  the  re  is  íntereft  upon  intereít, 
which  may  go  on  by  adding  this  fecond 
yeaf'S  iniereft  of  106L  to  the  principal 
íüfil.  and  makíng  the  whole  a  principal 
for  the  next  year. 

Now,  although  it  be  not  kwful  to  let  out 
money  at  compound  íntereft,  yet  in 
puf  chalí  ng  of  annuínes  or  penfíons,  &V« 
yiul  taking  Jeafes  iii  reverfion,  it  is  very 
uMI  to  allow  compound  intereíl  to  the 
piirchifer  fcr  bis  ready  money  j  and, 
tire  refere,  it  is  very  neceflary  to  under* 
íland  ¡L 

Let  therefore,  as  before,^—  the  principal 
put  to  intereít  j  t  ~  the  time  of  its  con  * 
ti  n  nance  j  a  —  the  amount  of  the  princi^ 
pl  and  intereít  i  R  =  the  amount  of  iL 
aiidi  ts  injereít  for  one  ye  a  r,  at  any  given 
riíCj  which  may  be  thus  found- 

ico  :  ib6  x  :  i,oó  ^  the  amount 
oí  i  lt  ai  6  per  cent.  Or  roa  :  105::  j  ; 
1,05  me  amour.t  of  1  L  at  5  per  cení. 
And  fo  onp  for  any  other  aíligned  ra  te  of 
íntereft. 
Th en  if 

£      motín  tof  1 1.  for  1  year,  atany  rate. 
K2r:amount  of  x  L  for  a  yesrs, 
R3— amount  oí  1  L  for  3  years¿ 


] 
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R*zfamouM  of  r  3*  for  4  years, 
—  amount  of  1  1.  fot  5  yeárs¿ 
fler?  t-5.  For  1  ;R  ::  R  :RR;;RRj 
RlUtu  RRR  i  R*  ;í  R*  ¡  R  bi  ®c,  in  a 


geométrica!  pnogreílion  continued  $  that 
is,  as  1  L  ¡  h  to  the  amount  of  1  L  at  1 
year's  end  fo  Ís  fW  amount:  to  the 
amount  of  í  I.  at  %  years  encís  &t. 
Whence  it  is  plain,  that  compound  in- 
tereít is  grounded  upon  a  feries  of  terms, 
i  n  c  rea  fin  g  in  g  eometri  cal  prop  ort  ion  con- 
tínued  3  wherein  t  (<viz<  the  nnmber  of 
years)  does  a  Uva  y  S  aíftgn  tne  index  of 
the  laft  and  ht^helt  term,  *vix,  the  powec 
of  R,  which  jfe  fi?. 

ügain,  as  1  i  R'  ::  pi  p/R*—  a  the 
amount  of  p  for  the  time,  that  R*  ~ :  the 
amount  of  1 1,    That  íf,  as  1 1,  ;  is  to 
the  amount  of  1 1.  for  any  given  rime 
foisany  pvopofed  principal/  or  fum  1  to 
its  amount  for  the  fame  time. 
From  what  has  been  faid,  we  prefume, 
the  reafon  of  the  folJowing  theorems  wilí 
be  very  eafily  underííood* 
Theorem  I.  p  Rf         as  above. 
From  henee  the  two  followlng  theorems 
are  eafily  deduced. 

Theorem  II.  — 

Rf  ■ 

Theorem  III.  — =R'. 
P 

By  the  fe  three  theorem?,  ail  queítíons 
about  compound  intereít  may  be  truly  re- 
folved  by  the  pen  only,  *vt%^  wímout 
tabks  s  though  not  fo  readiJy  as  by  the 
heip  of  tabiescalcuíated  on  purpofe. 
Example  I.    What  wíll    45  6  L   10  s. 
amount  to  ín  7  years,  at  5  per  cení,  per 
anmuriy  compound  intereít  ? 
Here  is  given  ^  —  156.5,  /zr  7,  and 
R^i-05»  which  beíng  in  volved  until  its 
índex       ( zn%.  7)  w'ú\  be  come  R7 — 
1. 4.0710-     Then  1*40710  x  z$6-  5  — 
360,9211  5^  a  ^360  1.  iS  s.  5  ti-  which 
is  the  anfwer  requíred. 
Example  II.   What  principal  or  fum  of 
money  muít  be  put  out  to  raife  a  ftock  of 
360 1*  x3  s.  5  d.  in  fe  ven  years ,  sí  5  per 
cent  per  annum,  compound  íntereft  ? 
Here  is  given  a—  360. qz 1 15,  R 
and  /—  7  to  firtd  p  ¿y  theorem  II.  Thus 
Rf— 1,40710  (  360.92115  =  ¿)  256.5 
—pé  That  h,  p  —  256 1.  ios.  which  is 
the  fum  or  principal  uquiied. 
Example  III,    ín  what  time  w!U 
to  s.  ra  i  fe  a  ítock  of  (or  amount  to)  360K 
íSs-  5  d.  allovr  in^  5  per  cent  per  úií* 
numt  compound  intereít? 
Here  is  given  pzz*$(>  s,  ^"360.9^11  5, 
R  — 1.05,    To  find  t  \&  theorem  líli 

R'=£tr ^±,^^40710.  which 

bcíng  continually  diyided  by  R  rr  1*05 
?  nntií 
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vntíl  nothing  rcmain,  the  number  of 
thofe  divííions  will  be  ^±  7  z=  ¿* 
Thus  1.05)  1,4.0710  (1,3400,  and  1,05) 
(1  34.00)1  P2  7Ó:i,and  1,05(1,*  762)1.1155, 
íifvd  Jo  on  jintij  it  becaines  I.05)  r.05  (1; 
which  will  be  at  (he  feventh  diviíion, 
Thereforeit  will  be  t—jf  the  number  of 
y¿ar$  requiied  hv  the  qütítion. 
Exampie  IV,  I f  2 5 6  J i  jos.  will  amount 
to,  or  raife  a  flock  of  360  K  1$  s,  5  d. 


í  m  r 

in  7  years  time,  what  muft  the  rate  of  jjí. 
tereft  be,  /'^  r<?£¿P  jtef  annum, 
Here  rs  given  ¿=256.5,  £-360,9^- 
and      7  ;  quere  R,    By  theorem  II] 
f-— Rr  — 1.40710  j  as  before  in  the 

example,    And  jf  R'  ~  R  í  — 
then  R^7\/  1. 40710,  which  may  ' 
thus  extracled. 


Put 


a— r1 


3  ~  7  r  - 


4 

Let  ?■  — 


3  £ 


r  +  ¿  —  R,  then 

r7  +  7  rfi  f  *  n  fifí-  =  ^7  —  i<40710  ! 

7  f*  e  -h  21  r3  ee,  ©Y.  =r 

7>"  5 


5U  =  -i 


then  D  0.0575, 
Gperation,         ?^  1.00X0.05  7  5 /'o,  05 
+  3  e  ~      '     ^7,f  \ 
Di  vi  for  i,  15 
Firft    f-i.co?  jj 

Then  1  :  0,05  100  :  5  the  ra  te  fcr  cent* 
reqnired. 

Inter  est,,  in  law,  is  general  ly  taken  for 
a  rliattél  rea!,  or  a  leafe  for  yearív,  Gff. 
.  feiít  more  for  a  future  term, 
A  o  cítate  in  lauda,  &c*  i  a  better  thau  a 
bare  íníereft  therein  j  yet,  accnrding  to 
the  íegal  feníe  of  rhe  word,  an  intereíl 
extends  to  eftates  and  tilles  which  a  per- 
fon  has  in  or  out  of  lands,  &?£\  for  by 
grant  of  a  períbn^s  whole  ínterelt  Ín  laod* 
a  reverfion,  as  well  as  poffoffion,  in 
(imple  fee,  p^íTes» 

INTER  JECTIOH,  in  grammar,  an  in- 
declinable  part  of  l'pfíGch,  lígmfytng  fome 
pafíion  or  emotjon  of  the  nund» 
As  the  greateft  pnrt  of  the  expreííions 
ufed  on  the  fe  occafions  are  uken  from 
natnre  alone,  the  real  ínter jeílions,  in 
rnoft  Ear.guages,  are  monofy  lia  bles  $  *nd 
as  alí  trnion*  agreé  in  thele  natural  paf- 
fioris,  fo  tío  fhey  agree  in  the  figos  and 
itulications  of  them,  as  of  love,  mírtb, 

'I'Eie  greeks  confóund  theír  ¡ntprje£}itms 
with  adverhPj  and  iht  heSrt  ws  corfound 
tbem  witb  tbeir  ^dvrt  bs  and  prepofitior>s, 
catting  them  ali  by  the  general  ñame 
particíe; 

IMTERIM,  a  ñame  gívcn  to  a  formular^, 
or  kiod  of  coníeUjon1  of  ihe  arcicles  of 
faith,  ó^ñided  uuon  the  proteftants 
after  Ltither's  dcaih  by  the  e^mperor 
Charles  V,  when  he  bad  defeated  theii* 
for  ees;  fo  caüed  becnufe  it  was  only  to 
take  pla:e  in  ihe  interím  (rae^n  time) 


tilia  general  counril  fhould  íi ave de¿dcí 
all  poipts  in  diljpnie  betwetn  the  prD. 
tefrants  and  the  román  i  Üs,  It  reiainerf 
molí  of  the  doctrines  orid  ceremonies  cí 
the  romaniíls,  excepting  tftat  of  im* 
riage,  which  was  alJowed  topríeiís,  a^ 
communlon  to  the  laíty  under  botliltníí 
Moft  of  the  protellants  lejeñed  ¡t,  Tkit 
were  two  other  ínterim?,  one  of  LeípliCj 
febe  other  of  Frnncoma. 

INTERLOCUTORY  order,  h  k% 
án  order  that  does  not  decide  the  eaufy 
bnt  only  fome  matter  incioent 
which  hsppens  between  the  begiri[i¡r¡* 
and  end  of  a  caufe  5  as  when,  ín  cUancery 
or  exchequer,  the  plaintiff  obtains  an  ei- 
der for  an  in¡un¿ljon  tmtil  the  hearingof 
t h e  c a u  fe  ;  which  or d tr,  not  bei ng  ka !, 
is  cálled  interlocutory. 

1NTERLOPEKS,  are  properly  thofewb, 
withotit  dtie  authority,  lijntfer  tbe  iradí 
of  a  company  or  Corporation  iaw/ul* 
]y  eftabliíliedj  by  deahng  ín  the  ím 
way . 

INTER  LUDE,  an  entertainment  exliihtod 
en  the  theatre  between  the  aels  of  a  pbtj 
to  am ufe  the  fpeílaters  while  tlie  aftorí- 
talce  breath  and  íbt'ft  theír  dreís,  Of  m 
give  time  of  changing  the  fcene^  and  de* 
cor.-itions, 

In  the  ant íen  t  trage d y  ¡  th e  d\ o ru s  fung 
the  iníerlndes,  to  fíiew  the  intemls  b 
tween  the  a£ls.  In  after  timeí,  ^ 
*made  ufe  of  the  partümimes  to  injiera 
the  andíence,  that  they  inight  nql  gw* 
wea ry  of  the  play  ;  a  p raéli ce  v-h ich esa 
never  be  mentioned  to  their  honour :  & 
itisrerrain  tvidencí;  of  a  had  talle,  «M; 
th.e  audience  can  not  hesr  10  Ht  ortt  a  fa* 
matic  entertaínm?ejRt,  wíthout  h^lit 
Yitved  by  furh  low  i,¡vc rlíons.  Bhí  wE 
have  not  the  lealt  rcafú.n  to'  woniler  J 
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this,  who  have  feen,  In  our  own  time 
a,id  natton,  rope  and  ladder-dancers, 
afid  other  notable  artííls  of  tilia  clafs, 
notonSy  adriíiríéd  upon  the  ítage,  bütre- 
cclvect  tberé  with  the  ütmoft  applaufe. 
Ihterkidtes  now  are  genfcrally  fongs, 
flanees,  01-  concerts  of  mu  fie.  Ariftottc 
and  fíoráce  give  it  for  a  rule,  that  Ínter- 
ludes  fhonlá  ccmfiít  of  fongs  founded  en 
the  principaVparts  of  the  drama» 

ISTERLÜNIÜS  morbüs,  the  fame  with 
Iheepilepty.    See  JíPilepsy. 

INTERMEDÍATE»  ¡s  ufuaily  uftder* 
ftood  of  the  i'pace  of  time  elapfed  from 
any  ceiiaín  poínt  to  any  other* 

IKTERMPWÍEÍQ,  in  filconry,  h  a 
haik's  mevvinor,  from  the  fírít  change  of 
her  cóati  til  1  me  türn  whiíe, 

1NTEHMITTENT,  or  InterMjtting 
FEVE*Br  fuch  fevers  as  go  off  and  foon 
rá y  ra  agaln*  in  oppofitíon  to  thofe 
wluch  are  continua!,  See  Fever. 
TI. f  ie  fevers  are  diftingmfhed  into  varíous 
daifas,  according  to  the  interval  of  time 
bítsveen  the  rdapfe  into  them,  as  tertian 
fever,  quartan  fe  ver,  éfr.  See  the  aiticles 
TEUTIANj  Quartan,  SV. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  intermittents  in 
genera!  areeither  vernal,  and  rage  from 
Fébruary  till  Áuguft  5  or  autumnal,  and 
íage  from  Atiguft  to  February*  Fevers 
bí'ihís  klnd  begin  with  an  olcitation, 
paacJicaiacion,  wearinefs,  we^knefs,  cold, 
horrar,  rí^or,  tremor,  and  palenefs  of 
ílie  extremities,  a  difiieult  refpiration,  a  a 
anxiety,  a  ñau  Tea,  a  vomiting,  a  quick, 
\veakj  and  flow  puífe.  The  more  viole  nt 
&fld  numeróos  thefe  fymptoms  are,  the 
vorfe  the  fe  ver  is.;  and  afterwards,  the 
Seat  and  'other  fymptoms  are  the  worfe. 
This  is  the  firít  ítage  of  íntermittent 
fevers,  which  corre fporids  to  the  increafe 
of  continua!  fevers,  and  ¡s  of  all  other 
ftages  the  moít  dangerous  :  for  in  thJa 
conditiun^the  m  ine  is  generally  trudeand 
thiri»  This  ítage  of  Íntermittent  fevers  is 
fureseded  by  another,  which  begíns  with 
flea't,  tednefr,  a  ftrong,  large,  and  free 
respiratíon,  a.  írhall  ánxiety,  a  targe  and 
ftrong  pujfe,  an  ex^erJIve  thirJt,  a  parn 
éh  the  limhs  and  headf  generally  a  red- 
nífs  óf  the  unrie  i  this  itage  correfponds 
torne  ftatt;  and  héigbt  of  continual  fevers, 
Théi!  taft  of  íflj,  there  gen  e  rail  y  appears 
a  profufe  fweat,  a  rem  «ilion  of  alí  the 
fymptojns,  a  ihitk  mine,  with  a  fedi- 
íDém  rélVmblirrg  hútfc,  duft»  ñeepj  a 
totál  áfence  of  the  fcver5  laflitude,  and 

tót^mjttent  Fevers  frequenrly  tenninate 
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in  thúfe  of  tbc  acute  and  dangerous  kiñt!> 
which  is  general !y  owtng  to  an  exceííive 
heat,  and  too  brille  a  motion  of  the  fluida* 
The  cure  requires  that  we  íhould  uiie 
aperient,  faiíne,  alkaline,  aromatic,  mi- 
neral, diiuting,  mild,  and  oieaginous  ñi b- 
ftances,  heat,  motion,  fomentation,  ánd 
friefion,  during  the  intermiíHon,  or  in 
the  fírft  ilage  i  the  medicines  of  this  kind 
are  ail  Tacheníus's  faks  of  herbs  :  the 
molí  confiderable  of  which  are  obtained 
from  wormwood,  carduus  benediflus, 
and  íiaíks  of  beanst  nhre,  antimoaiated 
nitre,  diaphoretic  antimony  unwaílied, 
fal  ammonísc,  fal  prunellaj  and  fal  poly- 
chreítus,  tártaras  regeneratus3  lanütüs 
raitsrifatus,  falt  of  tartar,  reduced  to  a 
,  faponaceons  mafs  with  oil  of  turpenüne, 
and  aH  the  parts  of  aíl  the  aVomaiic 
herbf,  efpecially  óf  thofe  which  are  re- 
folvent,  In  order  to  purge  the  primaí  vice 
from  the  redundan  t  lord  es,  a  purge  or  a 
vomit  is  often  beneficialj  exbibited  fo 
long  befo  re  the  paroxyfm  that  its  opera- 
tion  may  be  over  before  the  fit  comes  on. 
That  an  itltennitfing  fe  ver,  fays  Dr, 
Mead,  is  not  carried  ofF  by  the  perú  vían 
bar  k  with  a  pro  per  degree  of  certaínty, 
wíthout  premifing  a  vomi^  or  a  purge, 
or  both,  is  not  unknown  to  phyficíans  y 
büt  to  join  fome  miid  cathartic^o  this 
remedy  will  perhaps  appear  new  in  prac- 
tica For  it  is  commonly  thought  among 
us,  that  this  medicine  has  linle  or  no 
efFecl,  unlefs  the  patient  be  coftive  whi'e 
he  tnkes  it  j  hiit  long  ex  pe  ri  en  ce  has 
tátight  me,  continúes  the  do  flor,  that  it 
is  quite  neceffary  to  add  a  fmaJi  quanthy 
of  rhijba*b  to  this  febrifuge3  fo  as  to 
procure  two  flools  at  íeaft  eveiy  da  y  ; 
ñor  have  I  ever  obfcrved  that  this  pro- 
cedure  has  lelTened  its  vírtue,  but  rather 
3'endered  it  mc*re  efhcacioiiü, 
However,  the  doctor  obfervef,  that  ít 
íbiueitrnes  happens  that  this  &bnfuge 
faüs  in  trne  intermitiente  which  fáilüva 
he  aferibes  ge^erally  to  a  badhahítof 
body,  in  which  eaie  rhe  phyfician  íliould 
ufe  bis  beft  endeavoifrs  to  [fífcpvér  in, 
what  p:irt  the  fault  lies  5  and  it  vvílí  be 
commonly  found  to  be  in  the  vííccra  and 
gbnds  of  rhe  abdomen,  Upon  this  ?.c- 
couut,  he  thinks  it  neceífary  to  preferí  he 
fome  pi  1  es,  a  n  d  íb  n  1  c  ti  m  e  s  v  o  m  i  s  s  \  and 
in  the  intermedíale  day?,  deobíhuents  and 
ftomachics  j  the  beft  of  which  are  aro- 
matte  hstierSj  aud  preparations  of  ítecL 
INTERNAL,  in  general,  ¡i^  ni  fies  what- 
eyer  ís  whhín  a  ilung. 
Eudid  (<ibx  i  *  prop,  31.)  prov£S|  that 
10  U  the 
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the  fum  of  the  three  angle*  of  every 
triangle  ís  equal  ta  two  right  angles ; 
whence  he  deduces  fe  vera  l  ufeful  coro!- 
lories*  See  the  artícle  TfUAtfGLE. 
He  likewife  deduces,  from  the  (ame  pro- 
pofuíon,  this  tbeorem,  that  the  fum 
of  the  angles  of  every  recültnear  figure, 
is  eqttal  to  twice  as  many  right  angíes, 
as  the  figure  ha th  íides,  excepting  or  íüb- 
traÉHng  fonr, 

INTERNODIUM,  among  hotanífis,  de- 
notes the  fpace  berween  two  knots  or 
joints  of  the  ftalks  of  barley,  oats,  and 
the  líke  plants, 

INTEROSSEUS,  tn  anatomy,  an  appel- 
lation  given  to  the  mnfcles  which  move 
the  figures  and  toes,  from  their  being 
íuuatrd  betwcen  the  bones  of  thofe  part,, 
SeeMtJscLE,  Flexor,  &c. 

INTERPOLATION,  smon^  critícs,  de~ 
notes  a  fpurious  pafTage,  irjferted  into 
the  writings  of  ib  me  antient  author- 
One  great  rule  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
punging  interpolation?,  is,  that  the  refli- 
tution  be  peifeílly  agrteabíe  to  the  reft  of 
the  work. 

INTERPRETER,  in  general,  denotes  a 
perfon  who  explains  the  worda  or  writ- 
ings of  another,  fo  as  to  make  them  ín- 
telligíble  to  thofe  who  díd  not  under- 
ítand  them  herore, 

INTERREGNUM,  the  tí  me  dmlng  which 
the  throne  is  vacant,  in  declive  Ring- 
doms ;  fbc  in  fuch  as  are  hereditai  y, 
líke  ouis,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  an 
interregnurn. 

INTERREX,  the  magiftraLe  who  govems 
during  an  interregnum. 
In  antient  Rome,   this  magíftrate  was 

f  crintinued  even  after  the  expulfion  of 
their  kings. 

INTERRMENT,  the  z&  of  burying  íhe 
dead,    See  the  artide  Burtal, 

IN  TE  RRÜ  G  ATI  O  N  >  orpuint  o/Tntfr- 
BOGaTíOS,  ín  era m mar,  a  charaéter  of 
this  form  (?)  ferving  fo  denote  a  queftion, 

Interrog ation,  inrhetoric,  is  a  figure, 
whereby  the  orator  propoíes  fometbíng 
by  way  of  queítion  -  which,  it  rnuft  be 
owned,  grratíy  enlivens  the  difcourfe- 

INTERROGATORIES,  ín  law,  are 
qutílirns  wrote  down,  and  dernanded  of 
the  witneflVs  examíned  ín  a  caufe/  more 
efpecjally  ín  the  court  of  chsncery.  Theíé 
interrogatories  muft  rebte  only  to  the 
necefíary  poínr,  and  be  ehber  drawn  np 
or  peruled,  and  alío  figned  by  counfel  : 
btit  care  nuiít  be  táken,  ihat  they  are  not 
.  calculated  to  iead  a  perfon  in  what  he 
has  to  fayj  by  putting  words  as  it  were 
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into  híí  monthj  as,  did  yo  a  not  f« 
a  thing  done?  the  depofitíons  taken  npon 
fuch  interrogatories  will  he  íüppreffíd  ■ 
for  they  ought  not  to  lean  ío  arie  ¿ 
more  than  another,  and  thereforc  fhculd. 
be  expreífed  afrer  this  manner,  úiá  m 
feeor  not  fee  ?  The  examíners,  and  alf0 
the  commiífioners  who  examine  the  w¡t, 
neíTes  produced  on  interrogatones,  niiift 
examine  only  one  i n terragatory  ata  imt 
and  not  aík  any  idle  queftions,  or  fn 
down  impei  tinent  anfwers, 
INTERRÜPTION,  in  matters  of  ^ 
p  o  rt  í  on ,  íig  n  i  fies  the  fam  e  wiib  di*  jUjií( 
tíon,  or  difjnnft  proportion.   S«  ttt 
artícle  DlSCF-ETE. 
Intei  ruption  is  n#ted  thns,  (; ;)  ^nd  in- 
timas es  the  breaking  off  the  ratio  in  the 
middle  of  four  disjuncl  or  diftrete  ¡n&. 
portionals ;  as,  A  :  B  :  :  C :  D,  %  ii 
as  A  is  to  E,  fo  is  C  to  D,    See  thtar. 
tídes  PaonoaTioNj  Ratio,  &c. 
iNTEfeRuFTiOM  ís  likewife  a  %urc  i4 
rbetonc,  wherein  a  perfon,  to  íli&« 
paífion,  breaks  ofF  bis  difeourfe  füdddj 
and  abrnptly. 
IN  T E R SE C TIO N,  in  the  mataatb, 
figniries  the  cutting  of  one  hne  or  pbn? 
by  another  ;  thus,  we  fayj  that  the  mií- 
tnal  ínterfeclion  of  two  planes  is  a  rig^t 
Une.    See  Ljne  and  Plañe, 
INTE R S O I LIN G,  in  hníbandry,  hit? 
ing  one  kind  of  foi)  or  mould  opon  ar.:. 
(her,  as  clay  on  fand,  fand  on  eaiili, 
INTERSPINALES   collit    in  anaic^ 
fmall  flefliy  mufcles  of  the  neck,  ari% 
from  the  fuperior  parts  of  eacli  doutíí 
fpin  al  procefs  of  the  neck,  except  of  tU 
iecond  vertebra  j  and  inférted  into  ib 
inferior  parts  of  all  the  douhle  fpintn 
When  tbefe  mufeíes  aél,  they  draw  ttr 
fpínes  of  the  vertebra?  of  the  neck  neam 
each  other, 
I NTE RSTELL A R ,  a  word  ufedbyW 
authors  to   exprefs  thofe  parts  of  Ujj 
uní  ver  íe  that  are  without  and  heyond  ca 
fokr  fyítem, 

In  the  ínterítellar  región s  are  fuppofeJlj 
be  fevérál  oíher  planerary  fy  ftems  moítrí 
round  each  fixed  ítar  as  the  centra 
their  motion^  as  the  fun  is  that  ofoiíit 
And  if  it  be  true,  as  is  not  i  ra  probad 
that  each  fixed  ítar  may  be  ihns  a  Jiir 
lome  habitable  orbs  that  may  move  red 
i  i ,  the  interftella  r  worl  d  vvíll  be  in  foto) 
the  greatprpart  of  the  uníverfe* 
INTÉRTIES,  in  architeclure,  thofe M 
pieces  of  timbar  that  líe  horizontally  1* 
between  tbe  fommers,  01  betweeii  ^ 
and  the  fe  11,  or  refon. 
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INTERTRANSVERSALES  colll  in  ana- 
tonm  certain  muleles  fituated  among 
the  tranfverfe  apophyfes  of  the  vertebra  : 
they  arife  from  the  lower  vertebra,  and 
are  inferíed  into  that  next  above  :  they 
are  of  the  fame  íize  and  figure  with  the 
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.nteifpinales 
1NTERVAL,  ín  muííc,  the  dirrerence  be- 
tween  two  foü  nds,  in  refpeéí  of  acote 
and  grave  5  or,  that  ¡magín  ary  /pace  tér- 
ro i  nated  hy  two  founds,  díffering  in 
acutenefs  or  gravity. 

When  two  or  inore  founds  are  com  pared 
irt  this  relation,  they  are  either  equal  or 
mieoual  in  the  degree  of  time :  íucfi  as 
are3  equal  are  callea"  unjfons,  with  regard 

Table  of  Ínter  vals,  fimple  and  compound 


to  eacb  other,  as  having  one  tune ;  the 
other,  being  ata  ti ift ante  from  each  other, 
confutóte  what  we  cali  an  interval  fn 
muftcj  which  is  propeily  the  diftance  ín 
time  between  two  founds. 
Inter  vals  are  cILÍlírguiAied  into  fiinple 
and  compound, 

A  fitnple  interval,  is  wifhout  parte  or 
divifions-  Soch  are  the  ocla  ve,  and  a  11 
that  are  witbin  it  $  as  the  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  fifihj  fixth,  and  feventh,  with 
their  varieties» 

A  compound  interval,  confífts  of  fe  ve  mi 
leífer  ínter  vtIs  ?  fuch  are  aii  thofe  greater 
than  the  o£hve  :  as  the  ninth,  fenth^ 
eleventh,  twelfth,  éfív  with  their  varieties. 
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Compound 
Intervals. 


Thofe  in  the  upper  line  are  the  fim pie 
iniervals,  the  other  three  the  compound 
üiiet¡¡  r.  £.  fuch  as  are  either  doubled, 
t r tpled,  or quadrupled. 
To  reduce  a  compound  interval  co  a 
limpie  one,  Mr.  Broftard  gíves  this  rule  ; 
From  the  denommator  thsreof  take  leven, 
and  what  remanís  is  the  limpie  inter- 
val ;  as  from  a  tiroteen  th  take  fe  ven, 
the  re  remains  fix,  which  fhews  the 
thirteemh  to  be  the  fixth  doubled  :  agaín, 
from  twenty-ííx  take  fe  ven  three  times, 
which  are  twenty-one,  and  five  remains  5 
therefore,  fays  he,  the  twenty-  fixth  ap-  ' 
pears  to  he  the  fifth  quadrupled, 
15ut  this  dirtínc"tion,  ítito  fimple  and  com- 
pound,  regarás  praclice  only,  beca  ufe 
tliere  is  really  no  fuch  thing  as  a  leaft 
interval.  Be  lides  by  a  fimple  interval 
herí,  i s  not  meant  the  leaít  praflifed,  but 
fuch  as  tho1  it  were  equal  to  two  or  more 
leíler,  whích  are  in  ufe  $  yet,  wben  we 
would  rnake  a  found  move  ío  far  up  and 
(Iqwíi,  we  always  pafs  immediately  fiom 
one  of  its  terms  to  the  other, 
What  is  meant  then  by  a  compound  ín- 
tervalj  will  be  very  plain  i  i  t  is  fuch  whofe 
teinis  are  in  praélice,  taken  either  in  im- 
roediate  fucceíIion3  or  fuch  where  the 
íound  is  made  to  rife  and  falí  fiom  the 
on«  to  the  othefj  by  touching  fome  ínter- 
medíate  degreej  fo  that  ihe  whole  be- 
«mes  a  compofitíon  of  a  11  the  íntervals 
Wi  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
What  we  now  cali  a  limpie  interval }  the 


antients  called  diaftem  ?  and  our  com- 
pound one,  they  called  fyftem.  Each  of 
thefe  has  dífférencesi  even  of  the  limpie, 
there  are  fome  greater  and  fome  leífer, 
but  they  are  always  difeord  5  but  of  the 
compound  or  fyftem,  fome  are  conecto1, 
and  others  difeord,  UnifonSj  *tis  plaín, 
cannot  pofTibly  ha  ve  any  varíety  ^  foi' 
uhen  there  is  no  difrerení¿e>  as  in  uní  ib- 
nance,  whích  flows  from  a  relation  of 
equality,  ^tís  evident  there  can  be  no 
diítmction  ;  unifons  t  he  re  f o  re  are  often 
called  concords,  (ího1  they  may  not  pro- 
perly  be  fo  called,)  But  an  interval  da- 
pending  on  a  diferente  of  time,  or  a 
relation  of  inequality,  admits  of  varíety; 
and  fo  the  terms  of  every  interval,  ac— 
cording  to  theír  particular  relation  or 
diíFereiice,  make  either  concord  or  dif- 
eord, Some  indeed  ha  ve  reílraíned  ihe 
word  concord  lo  interval,  making  it  in<r 
elude  a  differenceof  tone ;  Eut  ihís  ts  pre- 
Ca  1  ious  j  for  as  the  vy  ord  c  cucos  d  fig  ni  fies 
an  agreement  of  íbunds,  it  is  certainly 
appl  ¡cable  to  nnifons  in  the  firíl  degree. 
Intervals,  ^risplain^  may  dífferin  magni- 
tude,  and  there  may  be  an  infinite  varíe- 
ty, ac cording  to  the  pomble  degrees  of 
túnej  f or  t  h  ei  e  i  s  n  o  d  i  ff e  r  en  ce  fo  gr  e  a  for 
fo  Jiitle,  but  a  greater  or  leífer  may  polTibly 
be  conceived  1  'tis  ti  ue,  with  regard  to 
praclice,  there  are  hmits  which  are  the 
greateíl  and  leaft  internáis  our  ears  can 
judge  of?  and  which  may  aclually  be  pro- 
el uced  by  voíce  or  inltrument» 
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The  degrees  of  ture  are  proportionable 
to  the  tí ij mb¿i  of  vibrations  oí  the  fó- 
noious  body,  ¡na  given  time  j  or  the 
velocity  oí  Ébeir  cumies  and  recourfes. 
Now  theíe  diffcrences  in  tune  con  ü  mué, 
as  has  be  en  already  faid,  the  intcrvals  Ín 
nnific  í  thefe  therefore  muíl  be  gre'ater  or 
lefíerj  as  the  diffei  enees  are  \  and  'tis  the 
quantity  of  thefe,  which  is  tbe  fubjeól  of 
the  mathematical  párt  of  mu  fie. 
The  fe  Inter  vals  are  mea  m  red,  not  ín  the 
fimple  di  rFtj  enees  or  arithmetical  ranos 
of  the  numbers  expreJBng  theír  vibrations 
or  lengihs  5  but  in  the  Ir  geometríc  ratics, 
and  vtee  verfas  it  Es  however  to  be  <>b- 
ferved,  that  in  coinparíng  the  eqiiality 
of  the  intervalo  the  ra  tíos  expreíHng 
them,  muft  be  A\  of  one  fjiecjesj.  other- 
wife  this  abfurdity  woufd  follow,  that 
the  fame  two  íounds  may  make  differ- 
ent  intervalo  To  determine  ín  general, 
which  of  two  or  more  intervals  is  the 
greateír,  iake  al!  the  ratios  as  proper 
fraílionsj  and  the  leaít  fraíUon  wíli  be 
the  greateft  intei  val, 

The   an  ti  en  ts  were  extremeJy  divided 
about  the  meafuring  of  intervals,  Py- 
thagoras  and   bis  folio  wers  mesfured 
them  by  the  ratios  of  numbers.  They 
fuppofed  the  differences  of  graviiy  and 
acoten  efs  to  depend  on  tbe  dj  rieren  t  ve- 
jocities  of  the  motions  that  can  fe  fouüd  ; 
and  thought  therefore,  that  they  conld 
only  be  aecurateíy  meafuied  by  the  la- 
tios of  thofe  vclocities ;    which  ratíos 
were  fn-ftínvelfigated  by  Pythagoras,  on 
eccafion  of  h¡s  paíTtng  by  a  inútil1*  fhop, 
and  obferving  a  conco rd  between  tbe 
found  of  the  hammers  ftriking  on  the 
anvih     Arifkrxeniss  oppoíed  thís  i  he 
thought  rea  fon  and  mat  hematíes  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  cafe»  and  that  fenfe 
was  the  only  judge  in  the  difpute  $  ihe 
other  beín^  too  fuíiitíte,  to  be  of  any  ufe. 
He   therefore   deterroined  the  o&ave, 
iifth  and  fourth,  which  are  the  molí 
fimple  concorda  by  the  car  ;  and  by  the 
fii  tzjcnce  of  the  fourth  and  ffíth,  he 
found  out  the  tone,  which  he  feuled  as  an 
interval  the  ear  coold  judge  of;  he  a  tío 
meafnred  every  interval  by  vari  o  11  s  ad- 
dittons  and  fubltraítíons,  made  of  ihofe 
amentioned  one  with  another.  Ptolemy 
keeps  a  middle  way  between  the  twoj 
he  fmds  fault  with  one  for  d^fpífmg 
reafon>  and  wiih  the  other  for  exchjdíng 
fenfe  %  and  fbews  how  thefe  two  might 
inntüaHy  aííitt  each  other  in  this  matter. 
^.riftoxenus  íays,  thtre  are  two  principal 
{liffer enees  in  interyals^  the  ñrit  U  that  of 
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magníludej  and  the  other  as  heing 
cord  and  dKcord  j   for,  fays  he,  ¡¿¡¡¡X 
concord  ditTers  in  magniíu;^  from  eveií 
di  te  crd  j  which  may  be  intcrpreted,  ijk3t 
evei  y  intei  val  Is  of  a  difteicnt  compaf^or 
exttntfrom  nnoiher,    As  eoncords mi 
dilcords,  intervals  ha  ve  many  clifttreiKñr- 
bvn  of  iheíc,  magnitud^:  is  the  principé 
But  Eoclid  reekuns  five  diffrrcnc^  ¿ 
intervals,  ñríV  in  magni^udei  íeconj, 
kind  í  ihird,  jn  bting  either  contad  Df 
difeord  i  fourth,  in  belng  Umpk  ql-  coií. 
pounded  5  and  lailly,  rational  ut  irr^ 
tlonak     Firít  then,   internáis  tiíffsr  eq 
magnitnde,  in  which  refpeft  ihnt  í\í 
called  minor,   fuch  as  dítonos,  trienii- 
toniura,  tonus,  liemítonium,  anddi^sj 
otliers  niajor>  as  diateífaron,  diapenu, 
and  diapaíon.  In  the  g^nus  or  kin¿,  in» 
tetvals  differ,  as  being  either  Oí atronic, 
chrom3tkj  or  enhai  morucj  v  e.  dividd 
as  eaeli  of  thefe  require.    As  ccíicdé 
and  difeords  they  dríFer  ¡   the  concorá 
are  diateífaron,  diapente,  din pa fon, 
the  like  i  and  eiN  intervals  lers  üm  1 " 
fourth  or  dinteíTaron,  are  djíT^nt,  a 
%e\Í  as  thofe  fituated  hetwetn  the «m< 
eords,     Ánd  lafttys   they  ditFer  a*  Ií 
raiTonal  and  írrationa] :  rational  fu ter- 
vals  are  fuch  as  we  can  diflinguifli  ty 
numbers,  as  the  tone,  htnftrcnímtjj 
tonus,  tritoncj  &c.    The  11  rational  m 
fuch  whofe  magnitudes  v^ry  ht  itn- 
ttonal  manofr,  i.  e.  (a  that  we  cannotfi^ 
a  ceitain  proportion  b^twten  their  toQ 
extremes  in  ovimbers, 
But  in  the  inodern  fyftem  of  muíicj  i: 
tervals  are  loundtd  on  cert  .ia  retios  t¡ 
proportionsexprt'rTsl^it:  in  numberí¿  \ .N:l 
may  all   be   ansiyfed   ínto  the  prb 
numbers  ¡Lj  3,  and  c.    Ard  all  inW^t 
may  be  found  from  the  oelave,  ñJth,  and 
third  major,  vi-hích  reípeílively  cerrtfp^j 
ro  thofe  numbers»    Thefe  are  the  rt- 
fidau's  eleniíníí,  from  tlie  varicroscoifr- 
binations  of  which ,   all  the  agreeabi 
variety   of  retations  of  founds  ™ 
And  Di\  Pepufch^  ín  the  Phih  TrJK 
n^  4Z r,  aíluses  us,  it  may  be  3ookd(l 
as  the  íí  anda  id  oí  truch  j  and  tkt 
iñterva!  that  oceurs  ín  oiíüftc  isgooá^ 
'  bad,  as  it  approaches  to,  or  devis| 
from   what  it   onght  to  he  011  m 
principies,  Mr.  Euler,  ín  liisNov.Thtí 
Mof,  defines  an  inrerval,  the  m^fa 
of  the  difFtj  Ence  of  an  acote  and  gro 
found  :  thus,  jbppofe  threfc  íbun<ls  aM 
pf  which  c  is  the  molt  áeiite,  a  tbertd 
grave,  and  ¿the  intermedíate  íókind.  » 
appsars^  t¡iaf  thg  j^terval  hsi^i^ 
■    "   '  '.  ipú 
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&rnip>  a  and  ¡e,  is  tbe  agrégate  of  the 
jntfivak  bet^een  a  and  ¿.  and  hejween 
¿antü.  Thrrtior^,  if  the  ípterval  be- 
^¿n  ¿and  ¿T  he  cqual  to  fha,fc  between 
Ísb4  c,  which  happens  whep  a-i>¿  t  ¿:  4; 
theíntei  val  between  to  w:ll  be  riouhLe" 
tbe  i.nterVi  10  ¿<  or  ¿  to  This  be- 
i  no-  confine  red,  ir  will  appear  rlm  mj&v 
\jats  ougUt  to  be  exprefíed  hy  the  me^iiires 
0f  the  radíos,  conttitunng  the  founds 
jonntng  díate  intervals  :  but  vatios  are 
jnealurcd  bv  the  ]>  gaikhms  of  fi  aclions, 
the  numi'Tíitoís  cf  which  denote  «heacute 
founds,  and  the  denomirmors  the  grave, 
Henee  the  inuu-val  between  the  lounds 
&  apd  ¿»  will  be  exprefí'ed  hy  the  fe- 

narilhm  of  the  fraflion  -  whích  is  u  fuálJy 
*  ¿  a 

áetioted  hy  L— 1  or,  which  comes  t o  the 
a 

fim^by  L¿>— Ltf.  Theinterval  iherefore 
of  eqiial  iounds,  a  to  ¿z,  wül  be  nuil,  as 
¿3—  jj^zfá,    The  interva]  cnlkd  an 
oftave*  or  diapafcn,  wül  be  exprefled  hy 
(He  ]ogaríthm  of  %  \  and  the  íntery%|  of 
the  fríth  or  diapente,  will  be  L  3  =  L  3 
^Lí.    From  wbence  it  appean;,  that 
Ihoie  iriiervals  are  uicommenlii rabie  j  «Ib 
that  110  intervalj  however  final  1,  can  be 
an  aliquot  partj  hoth  of  the  o£tave  and 
fifdi,    The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  in- 
ternáis L  \  and  L  ^  and  others  whoíe 
Jegarithms  are  diííimdar.    But  internáis 
cxpounde,d  by  logarithms  of  m\  mbers, 
which  are  powers  of  the  fameToot,  may 
be  compared*    Thus  tbe  i  me  r  val  of  the 
founds  17  :  S,  will  be  the  interva!  of  the 
founds  9:4,  as  3  is  to  %  :  fur  i.  3 
t}t  and  Ll  ~2.  L|..  Euler,  ¡ft¿  p,  74. 
But  i  ha1  the  logar  khms  of  numhers, 
whkh  are  not  powers  of  the  faroe  roót, 
he  incommenfurable,  yet  an  approxímat- 
ing  ratio  of  íuch  may  be  found.  Thusa 
the  meafure  of  the  ocla  ve  is  Lj-o, 
3010300,  and  the  meaíure     the  fifth  is 
L  5  — L  a  -p  0*1  760913.    Henee  the  in- 
tti  val  of  the  oñave  will  be  to  that  of  tbe 
fifdij  nearly  as  3010300  to  1760913  ; 
which  ras  i  o  being  reduced  to  fmáller 
tenna*  will  give  us  thtfe  íímpler  expref- 
ñons  for  the  ra  tío  of  the  ocla  ve  and  nTih3 
s  :  l>  3  "  *i  5  3  3i  7  i  4*  1*  í  7j  171)0, 
19  : 17,  41  i        53  t        which  la ít  is 
very  near  the  truth,    Euler.  ¿¿í£/t  p.  75, 
In  like  maTincr,  in tervals  may  be  d'rviáed 
into  any  number  of  equal  parís  í  for  this 
purpe-fe  we  need  only  divide  ibí?  lo^a- 
riihrn  of  the  propoled  ín  Serval  into  the 
fame  ntimber  of  parts3  and  then  rrnd  its 
Iptreíjp-iudihg  nimibec   by  the  vibks. 


The  ratio  of  tbe  tiumber  fb  fonnd;  ts 
nnityt  wilj  give  the  required  ratio  of  the 
divided  interval  to  its  propofed  part- 
Thus  let  the  third  part  or  an  c clave  be 
reqoired  $        logavithm  will  be  =0* 
j  o  03  4-  3  3  ~  ^ r  L  %  1  the  rat  1  o  coi  re  Eb  ond  - 
ing  nearK  to.this,  wiU^eüj  :5o,  orléis 
accurately,  29 :  23,  or  5  : 4,  which  iaft 
fxprtfíps  ths  third  majoi  5  and  thi^  by 
the  Iffs  knu-.ving  Taken  for  th.e  third  uart 
of  an  octave,  and  feem&  to  be  líich  on 
our  ha rp fichad  and  org^nsj  where  fioni 
C  to  E  is  a  third,  from  E  to  G  ^  ano- 
'  thers  and  from  G  |f  or  A  ]q  to  c3  ano- 
ther. third.     E  ji  rhb  hVorc^  íriteHigeiit 
kriOWj  that  G  íf.and  X  ^  ou^ht  not  to 
he  repúfed  tli-   farné  fpuii'dj  íince  ihey 
difFtíi  by  a  cliefis  eriharFíioníca^  which  is 
neárly  equat  to  two  co  monas - 
Intervalo,  in  gardmíng  and  huflnmby, 
the  I  paces  left  bei  ween  the  fe  veía  I  rows 
of  plants  fown  or  ?tr  in  gardéOS  or  fields. 
S-e  íhe  articlb  HusBanDry. 
INTE  STATE,  in  ídw,  1  peí  fon  that  díes 
wíthout  making  a  will ,  in  which  cafe, 
a  diltrtbuiion  of  his  perlonal  eítate,  affep 
hk  debts  and  funeral  chargrs  are  paid, 
ia  to  be  made  araong  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren  of  the  deceafed,  orforwant  of  fuclit 
among  the  next  ofkin.    He  re  the  íta- 
tute,   ímmediately  upon  the  inte  líatele 
death,  veíts  an  intertíí  ín  the  perfons  in- 
tstled,  ío  that  ifone  di  es  before  the  dif- 
tribution,  his  íliare  ís  to  go  to  his  execu- 
tors  and  adminiílrators,  and  not  to  the 
fux  vivors  of  the  next  akin  to  the  inteftate, 
S^e  «he  artlcle  Adminístr.ator- 
3N  TEST  INES,  in  anatomy,  Itmg  cyün- 
clrical,  hollow,  and  membranaceous  bo- 
dies  j  or  rathcfj  one  fuch  continued  body, 
or  tu  be,  reaching  from  the  ílomach  to- 
the  antis. 

In  thefe  we  are  to  obferve,  1,  Theír 
lengthj  which  ís  ujuálly  fix  times  the 
béigltt  of  the  perfon  they  bdong  lo, 
s,.  Their  wonderfulcirctimvolutions,  and 
the  ufes  of  them,  3*  Thctr  connection 
by  means  of  the  mefentery,  wiih  tbe  ver- 
tebra; of  the  loins.  4,  Their  number, 
which  rho^  propcrly,  asalrcidy  ob!'ervedfi 
but  one,  yet  is  it  u'nally  ma.ie  ñx,  whtre- 
of  thjee  are  called  the  fmall  inteítíaes, 
inteítina  tenuta,  *v*z.  tbe  omentum,  ¡e* 
jnnum,  and  ilitim  i  and  the  other  three, 
the  Urger  ínteltines,  inteíllna  crafía, 
<vtz.  the  ccecnm,  col  on ,  and  re^tutu* 
Síe  O  M  EN  TU  M,,  jEJUÍíUM,  &C. 
T n e  11 1  u é\ u re  a.n J  fu bíla nce  of  the  ;n: e [- 
ti  ti  es  are  memhranareous  j  béing  un  ni- 
cid,  in  every  r^artj  tf  Síc  toáis  or  ¿un  i  cea 
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The  fírft  is  thé  common  eoat,  from  the 
Heritónseum,  and  is  membranaceous* 
The  fecond  is  celular,  and  is  called  by 
late  wriíers,  umica  cellulofa  Ruyfchii  ; 
itis  comínuous  with  the  mefen  tery,  and 
is  to  be  di  fe  ove  red  by  inflating  it  ¡  thís 
coat,  in  fat  animáis,  frequentjy  contal ns 
abu  afiance  of  fat.  The  third  is  mufeu- 
Jar;  it  is  compoféd  of  a  double  feries  of 
fibres,  in  part  longitudinal,  and  Sn  part 
aonuíar ;  and  thefe  aííift  the  motion  of 
the  guts.  The  fourth  coat  is  nervous  : 
ít  is  furniíhed  with  abundante  of  celia- 
Jes,  vafeules,  and  glands,  and  is  thicker 
than  the  others ;  from  this  arife  the 
rugae,  and  the  val  ves  of  the  futeftines. 
The  fifth  is  the  villofe  coat,  which  ñif- 
tams  the  terminatíons  of  the  excretoty 
veífels,  and  the  begirmings  of  the  lae- 
leaisc  henee,  when  nicely  examined,  ít 
feas  the  appearance  of  a  fieve  1  ít  ¡s  tké 
organ  of  percolation  of  the  chyle, 
The  iníeñines  have  veffels  in  great  abun- 
dan ce,  running  over  every  part  of  theír 
lbbftancc.  Their  arteries  ate  from  the 
xneferiac  ones  \  the  upper  meferiac  ferv- 
ing  for  the  fmailer  interines,  the  lower 
for  the  larger  j  and  thefe  make  a  multi- 
tude  of  very  fingular  and  furpming 
araaftomoies,  The  veins  are  meferíacs, 
and  go  off  to  the  vena  poríae  and  the 
liver.  The  nerves  are  fe  tu  from  the  in- 
lorcc-frals,  and  the  par  vag u m .  And  be- 
fide  ihefe  we  are  to  ohferve  the  lacleal 
vefFeh,  See  the  article  Lacteal, 
The  reflum,  itis  to  be  obferved,  re  ce  i  ves 
blood -veffels  alio  from  the  hypogaftrics. 
There  are  alfo,  be  (id  es  the  brunnerian 
glands  of  the  duodenum,  oiher  glands  in 
the  interines,  called  from  the  ñame  of 
the  per  fon  who  difeovered  them,  glán- 
dulas PeyerL  Thefe,  in  the  fina! I  guts, 
are  uíbally  Jittle,  congregateT  and  mili- 
ary;  but  fometimes  they  are  fingle, 
Tuey  are  larger  as  they  are  nearer  to  the 
d  n  oden  um,  and  fmalíer  as  they  a  ppro  a  el  1 
towards  the  great  guts.  Thtir  ornee  is 
to  difeharge  into  the  inteftines  a  liquor, 
ivhich  ferves  for  the  attenuation  ot  the 
chyle,  and  for  the  lubrica  ti  ng  oí  the  ín- 
terines. In  the  larger  gms,  and  in  the 
vermiform  appendage,  they  are  ííngle 
and  iarge?  of  a  lenticular  figure*  and 
they  are  Jargeít  of  aü  in  the  rectu m. 
They  have  mouths,  out  of  which  there 
is  íecieted  a  fluid,  which  lervea  to  lubrí- 
cate the  fidís  of  the  inteílmes,  and  to 
foften  the  fsecee,  that  they  ni  a  y  be  eva- 
cmiüd  without  pain, 
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The  ufeof  the  fmailer  guts  is  ta  pr<j. 
mote  the  forma t ion  of  the  chyle,  to  per" 
fe£l  its  Tecretíons,  and  to  prope]  (fc 
remai  n  i  ng  f seces  to  t  h  e  la  rge  r.  The  of. 
fice  of  the  larger  guts  is  to  receto  anct 
colleít  the  matter  of  the  fasces,  and  ai  a 
proper  time  to  ex  peí  it.  See  Chyle. 
In  the  annexed  píate  of  the  ¡nteClbW 
a,  at  (píate  CXLVL  fig.  3.  n*  if)  ¿ 
prefent  the  i  i  ver  tnrned  upwards,  in  nu 
der  to  íhew  the  galbbladder  k  The 
cyílíc  duílr^  marked  ¿r,  uniting  with  tht 
hepatíc  dtict  dy  forms  the  ductus  com* 
munia  choledocus  The  vena  poría 
is  marked  / j  íbme  fmall  h ranches  of  íb¿ 
hepatic  amry^  g  ;  the  umbilical  veín,  k¡ 
the  flomach,  with  its  coronary  veíle!?, 
h  h  i  \  the  fpken3  k\  a  poriion  of  ifc 
omentum,  with  fome  of  the  adipefe 
glands,  the  windings  of  the  fmslt 

inteflines,  mt  mt  m\  part  of  the  colon, 
«,  *,  n  ¡  the  mufcular  fafeia  of  the  colon, 
o,  o,  oí  the  extremity  of  the  colon,  ff 
where  Ít  niakes  a  flexure  in  order  to  form 
the  rectum,  q\  the  extremity  of  whkb, 
marked  rt  is  called  the  aniis,  Tb 
fphincter-  mu  fe  It  of  iheanus,  is  markd;¡ 
and  its  clevators,  tt  U 
N°  zP  ibid*  reprefents  the  oefophagur, 
marked  A  \  the  ftomach3  marked  B; 
the  páncreas^  marked  C,  C  j  the  ^n. 
creatíc  duct,  marked  D ;  and  the  duo- 
denum, marked  E. 
Faüiítg  ouf  of  ¿he  Intestjnes.    See  [Jie 

article  Hernia, 
Inftammaúmt  of  the  Iwtestines,    See  lk 

article  Ikflammation. 
fflounds  of  the  Intestines,  efpecially  oí 
the  fmall  guts,  admít  of  liedle or  no  hopw 
ofacure;  yet  as  the  great  ¿uts  fomi- 
times  admit  of  the  fu  tu  re  to  advantigc, 
it  ís  better  to  ufe  a  doubtful  remedí 
than  none  :  be  lid  es  that,  by  thís  raeaiíí, 
the  di  fe  ha  rge  of  the  chyle  and  fsectí 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  whícb 
wouíd  occafion  great  mifchief,  is  prí*  , 
vented. 

Small  wounds  of  the  inteftines,  notíi* 
ceeding  the  fize  of  a  gooíe-quEl],  fhoulí 
by  no  means  be  ftif  ched,  bitt  left  to  Ta- 
ture i  as  they  frequently  unite  muc& 
iboner  this  ways  than  ¡f  irritated  by  ik 
future.  But  large  woimds  are  to  fe 
ÍHtched  up  with  the  glover's  fu  tu  re,  bí- 
fore  the  inteftine  is  returned, 
To  perfjrm  this,  you  are  to  be  proiwííJ 
with  a  fmall  needh^  threaded  with  fil^í 
an  affiítant  íhould  take  hold  of  on&  ^ 
oí  íhc  gut  by  a  Hne  píece  of  linnen  w$ 
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alred,  while  the  furgeon  íhoüld  hold 
the  other  part  ín  his  left  hand,  and  few 
11  p  the  w  lióle  wound  after  the  gtover's 
manper,  leavíng  very  fmall  fpaces,  not 
more  than  the  twelfth  of  an  ínch  each, 
bctween  each  of  the  ftitches,    The  íaft 
ftitch  fliould  be  faftened  with  a  knot,  but 
the  other  end  mnft  hang  about  a  fcot 
out  of  the  abdomen j  by  means  of  which 
the  filk  may  be  drawn  otit  when  the  in- 
terine is  healed.    After  thís  is  perform - 
t¿¡  the  wound  of  the  abdomen  is  next 
to  be  taken  care  of>  and  ítitched  ur>t 
keeping  the  loweror  depending  part  of 
the  wound  open  with  a  tent,  ttl  l  all  the 
preternatural  fiuids  are  difcharged  out  of 
the  cavíty  of  the  abdqmen,  and  ti  11  the 
unión  of  the  wound  tn  the  inteftine  íball 
gíve  le  ave  to  draw  away  the  filie  with 
which  the  fu  tu  re  was  performed  on  it. 
See  the  arttcle  Gastrohaphv. 
As  the  modern  furgeons,  however,  have 
ftiund  that  few  are  faved  who  have  re- 
ceíved  any  large  wound  in  the  ínteftines, 
and  that  in  thofefew  who  do  recover,  the 
wounded  pajts,  from  the  finenefs  of  the 
coat  of  the  gut,  do  not  properly  uní  te, 
but  rather  adhere  to  the  ínner  part  of  the 
pérítoneum*  or  to  the  omentum,  or  to 
ib  me  other  of  the  ínterines,  the  y  rather 
choofe  now  to  let  alone  the  operatbn  of 
the  fu  tu  re  of  the  gut,  and  fubftitute  a 
gemler  method  of  cure,    The  y  pafs  a 
waxed  thread  through  a  fine  needtfe,  and 
with  this  they  falten  the  wound  ed  part 
of  the  intettíne  to  the  interna!  orífice  of 
the  wound  in  the  abdomen,    The  thread 
that  in  thís  cafe  hangs  out  of  the  abdo- 
ttfcn,  is  to  be  fo  firmly  fixed  by  the  ap- 
plfcatkm  of  fticking-  plaifters  to  the 
*vflundj  that  the  inteiHne  cannot  rerede 
from  the  part  to  which  ít  was  faftened, 
ñor  can  it  evacúate  any  of  its  contenta 
inro  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  When 
this  operar  ion  is  well  performed,  the  in- 
te ¡ti  ne  eafily  adheres  to  the  interna!  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  fuffers 
infinitely  lefs  pain  and  hazard,  than  from 
the  former  wav  of  making  the  foto». 
The  fame  method  of  cure  alio  ís  the  pro- 
per  one  for  wounds  of  rheftomach,  where 
they  are  within  the  reach  of  the  hand, 
and  itisfometímescrowned  with  fuccefs, 
Where  any  part  of  the  ínterines  ¡3  car- 
tied  away,  the  cafe  is  plainJy  defpe  ra  te  ¡ 
vet  fume  of  the  lare  eminent  furgeons 
having  obferved,  that  the  iips  of  che  in- 
t^ines,  fo  wounded,  wouid  fometirnes 
unexpeclcdly  adhere  to  the  wound  in  [he 
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abdomen,  took  tblshlnt  from  n  ature  t©- 
ward  a  cure  in  fuch  defperate  cafes. 
Wh  ene  ver,  therefore,  a  furgeon  is  called 
in  a  cafe  of  this  kínd,  after  díligently 
examining  the  date  of  the  upper  partof 
the  inteñine  which  has  fuífered  the  Jofs 
of  fubñance,  he  fhould  ítítch  k  to  the 
external  wound  ;  for  by  this  means  the 
paiient  may  not  only  be  faved  from  in- 
flan t  deatb,  but  the  re  have  been  inft  anees 
where  the  wounded  inteftíne  has  been  fo 
far  healed,  that  the  feces  which  ufed  to 
he  voíded  by  the  anus,  have  been  voíded 
by  the  wound  in  the  abdomen-  And 
this,  tho"  from  the  necefíity  of  wearmga 
tin  or  filver  pipe,  or  keeping  cloaths  con- 
ítantly  upon  the  part  to  receive  the  ex;- 
cremento  may  feem  to  be  very  í  roo  ble- 
fome  j  yet  it  is  fu  reí  y  far  better  to  part 
with  one  of  the  conven  tencics  of  Ufe, 
than  to  part  with  life  ¡tfelf  5  befides,  the 
excrements  that  are  voíded  by  this  paf- 
fage,  are  not  fo  ofíenfive  in  fmeíl,  as  thofe 
Foided  per  annm* 

The  fame  method  of  cure  may  con  ve- 
niently  alio  be  put  in  praclice,  where  any 
part  of  the  ínteftine  is  morrírietl,  by  hav- 
ing  been  thruft  out  of  the  abdomen  ;  for 
in  chis  cafe  íf  yon  tie  up  the  mefenteric 
arteries,  the  carrupted  or  moi  tified  part 
of  the  ínteítíne  may  be  cut  off^  and  the 
remaining  found  part  made  to  adhere  To 
the  wound  of  the  abdomen.  And  ¡t  is 
fu  reí  y  better  to  try  thts  method  and  fave 
if  it  be  oníy  a  íz\v  by  íf,  than  to  tea  ve 
all  in  thís  unhappy  fitnation  to  peñíh 
wjthout  heíp. 
INTESTINAL,  fomethíng  belongin^  to, 
«r  feated  in  the  inteftlnes.  See  the  pre- 
ceding:article/ 

Heiíler  gives  the  ñame  of  Ínterin  al  fe- 
ver  to  a  ipecies  of  fe  ver  called  by  others 
mefenteric.  See  MesemtfriCí 
To  this  fpeofes  he  a] Ib ■  refers  thedyfen- 
teríc,  catarrhal,  and  petechiaí  fevers.  See 
FETfÉR,  DVSENTEÍÍ.Y,  PetBC.M  lJS,&r- 

INTRADA,  EíjtrYj  ín  rheítafian  mt:lic> 
Ís  much  the  fame  with  prclnde  or  over- 
ture.    See  the  artícíe  pRELUDE.  - 

INTRANSÍTIVE,  a  grammatical  ierra 
for  fuch  vej  hs  as  are  otherwife  called  neu> 
ter  verbs.    See  the  miele  Verb. 

INTRENCHMKNT,  or  K  etrench* 
ME  NT,  íti  the  ars  of  war,  See  the  article 
Retrekchment. 

FNT  rRlGUEj  or  Intreaoue,  an  aíT  m* 
blage  ¡A  tVeoí5  or  1  jrcumrtances,  oceur» 
ring  in  an  aífair,  and  perpíe^íng  the 
períbns  con  cerned  in  it* 
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tn  this  fenfe,  ít  is  ufed  to  ft^nífy  the  nodus 
píot  bf  a  pía  y  or  romance;  or  that 
pomt  wherem  the  principé  ciíarácleis 
are  rnort  embarraíTed,  through  the  artífice 
and  oppoíitian  oí  certain  perfons,  or  the 
ini  Tortúrate  fáltírig  out  oí  certain  acci- 
denta and  circu  rufianees* 
In  tragedy,  comed  y,  or  án  epic  poem, 
there  are  always  two  detign*  ;  the  firft  and 
principal  is  that  of  the  hero  of  the  piece. 
The  íecond  contaíns  the  defigns  of  all 
thofe  wbo  oppoíe  him  :  thele  oppofite 
caufes  produce  oppofite  éñ'e'&s  ;  to  witt 
the  tfforts  of  the  hero  for  the  execuíion 
of  bis  defign,  and  the  bfforté  of  thoJé  who 
thwart  it.  As  thoíe  caufes  and  tteíjí^ns 
are  the  beginning  of  the  aclion,  fo  thele 
cfforts  are  the  middle,  afcd  there  Form  a 
knot  or  dirficul ty  which  we  cali  the  in 
trígue,  thAt  makes  the  grtateft  part  of 
the  poem.  It  bfis  ás  lorig  as  the  mind 
of  the  reader  ór  héáier  is  fiirpen^ed  about 
the  éVénlt  of  t hbíe  o ppdfité  efíbrts:  the 
fofutirn  or  cataftrophé  commcncts  vihen 
the  knot  begtns  to  unravel^  and  tfcedíf- 
üculties  áiiü  doubis  hegm  to  clear  \¡y* 
The  intrigue  of  the  TI  jad  is  twófofd,  the 
firft  comprehenrís  three  days  fighring  in 
AcbTJíeS's  abfence,  and  con  filis  on  the 
ene  fide  in  the  reííftauce  of  Agamemnon 
and  the  Greefcs,  and  on  the  other  in 
tile  inexorable  temper  of  Achilles.  The 
death  of  Patroclus  unravels  this  in- 
trigue, and  malees  the  beginning  of  a 
febond,  Achilles  refolves  to  be  reveng- 
ed,  bnt  Heclor  oppoles  his  defign  ;  and 
this  fonns  the  íecond  íntríguCj  which  is 
the  laft  day's  battie. 

In  the  .¿Ene  id  there  are  alfo  two  in- 
trigues, the  firft  is  taken  up  in  the  voy  age 
and  landing  of  .iEneas  in  Italy  ;  the 
ítcoml  is  his  eltahliíhment  thére  :■  the  op- 
poíitíon  he  met  whh  írom  Juno  in  botli 
theíe  underrakings>  forma  the  intrigue. 
As  to  the  choice  of  the  intrigue,  and  the 
mantíer  of  unravelling  it,  it  is  certain 
they  ought  both  lo  fpring  natural ly  from 
the  ground  and  íubjeét  of  the  poemP 
B  ;iltí  gives  na  three  manners  of  fonnmg 
"the  intrigue  cf  a  poem  ;  the  firft  is  that 
ahvady  mentioned  $  the  itrond  is  takfn 
íVom  i  he  fable  and  defi¿n  of  ihe  poet, 
in  the  third  the  intrigue  is  fo  íaid,  that 
the  fcdul ion  tollo ws  fioin  ¡f  oí  courík 
IisITRTNSlC,  a  term  applied  to  the  ínner? 
'rfn]3  and  ^ennine  vaínes,  propefties,  &c< 
oí  any  thtng,  in  oppofition  to  their  ex- 
t  i  he  Gr  ;appkrent  valuts^  &c*  See  the 
anide  Ext^insic* 
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INTRÜSIOÑ,  ín  kw,  obtains  ^  ^ 
a  n  re  fto  r  d  i  e  s  fe  i  fe  d  of  a  n  e  ftate ,  or  j  nt,  er  jH 
tan  ce  which  IS  expeclant  Upon  an 
forlífej  and  the  tenant  for  Ufe  dies¡  af, 
ter  which  a   ítranger  enters  befme  thi 
héitj  in  which  cale  he  is  h\¿  to  inirudc, 
E  raílo  n  fa  ys ,  th  a  t  i  nt  ru  fi  on  fig  n  i  fies  anV 
únlawful  entry  upoti  lands,  gff.  ^  J. 
per  fon  who  has  no  right  to  the  fanie,  ¡r' 
prejudice  of  the  períbn  to  wtioñ)  it¡íí 
are  legaííy  defeended,     The  difen| 
between  *n  intruder  and  an  abator  at* 
Cording  to  Fitzherbert,  is  tbist  ^J  ¿ 
an  abator  enters  i  uto  lanrfs,  f£c,  t?oid  b* 
the  death  of  a  tenant  in  fee,  wHillt^| 
intruder  enters  upon  iands  v^id  by  t}¡- 
dearh  of  a  tenant  for  life  or  vears,  ¿ 
entry  on  the  king'a  lands  and  pofííf^j  | 
npon  the  death  of  a  teñan t>  &c.  is  te^.  ] 
ed  intrufion  againít  Ihe  king,  for'.wMdf] 
an  iíiformation  máy  be  exbíbitcd  ; 
be f ore  office  is  found,  he  that  oceupieí 
the  land  flia.ll  not  he  sn  intruder,  ¿nj 
yet  the  kíng  is'  entítled  to  the  pLofits 
tht'i  eor'afrer  the  tenaátrs  eftate  is  eml^ 

Intrusión  de  gard,  was  a  writfojraftj 
in  uíej  where  an  infant  or  períbn  withiic 
age  entered  upon  his  landsj  and  keplnt 
his  lord, 

INTRÜ.SIONE,  ís  a  writ  whích  lies  agabd  ¡ 
an  imruder  at  the  fuít  of  hita  that  hMtíí 
íee?  &c.    If  a  per  fon  has  on!y  an  efhtí- 
tail,  he  msy  not  have  this  wrííj  but  ed 
bring  a  wrk  of  formedon* 

INTUITION,  arnoñg  iogician&,  íké\ 
whereby  the  mind  perceives  the  agra- 
men t  or  difagreemerit  of  two  ideas,  im> 
mediately  by  themfelves,  withont  the  in- 
tervention  of  any  other  3  in  whích  cé, 
the  mind  perceives  the  truth  as  rhe  eje 
doth  the  lightj  only  hy  beihg  darefleJ 
towards  it.  Thus  the  mind  perceiíts 
that  whíte  ís  not  black,  that  three  vt 
more  than  two,  and  ^qual  to  ene  acd 
two.  See  the  article  Idea» 
This  por tof  knowledí>e3  íaysMr.Lwkfj 
is  irrertftibltr,  and,  like  the  !un*ft]iiir, 
forces  itfe]f  i m mediately  to  he  percéifed ■ 
as  foon  as.everthe  mind  turns  itviw 
that  way,  It  is  on  this  infiiíríon, -wA 
al]  the  certainty  and  evidence  cui 
other  knowledge  depends  \  thtg  «r- 
taimy  eVéry  one  finds  to  be  ib  grtfí, 
that  he  canhot  imagine,  and  thertter: 
c  a  n  n  o  t  re  t)  u  ¡re,  á  $  ra  ate  r \  $  ce  \  fi  i  hi 
fíales  j t;  pgment,  Kkowledcí,  De- 

MONSTRATION,  &±¿ 
INV  ALiDs    ■  fíérfóri  wonñdéd,  wáSít 
or  diiabkd  for  aótion  by  age;  &i¿ 
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For  the  colleges  or  hofpitaís  büiít  for  the 
reception  and  accommodatíon  of  inva- 
Jids,  or  foldiers  or  fe  amen  worn  out 
anddiíabled  ín  the  fervice,  íee  the  arricies 
Collpgí  and  Hospital, 
XNVECT£Í>#  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  thíng 
fintee!  or  fürrowed, 

Inv¿¿led  is  juíl  the  reverfe  of  ingrailed, 
fn  which  the  points  are  turned  outward 
*  to  the  Éield,  wh creas  in  invecled  they  are 
turned  inward  to  the  brdiiiary,  and  the 
fmaíl  femicírcies  outward  to  the  fieid. 
Sóplate  CXLV.  fig.  5. 
INVECTIVE,  in  vhetoríCj  difTers  from 
reproof,  as  [he  btter  procer  I  s  from  a 
fiitndf  and  is  intended  for  the  good  of 
the  perfon  reproved  ;  whereas  the  invec- 
tive is  the  work  of  an  enemy,  and  en¡» 
tírely  deligned  to  vex  and  gíve  uneafí- 
nefs  to  the  períon  againíl  whom  it  U  d¡- 
refted. 

INVENTION,  denotes  the  a£t  of  findíng 
an y  thing  new,  or  even  the  thíng  thus 
fóund. 

Invention  is,  according  to  lord  Bacon, 
bf  two  ve  i  y.  different  kinds,  the  one  of 
art3  and  feicnces,  the  other  of  arguments 
and  di  feo  u  iie  :  the  forme  r  he  fets  down 
ás  abfoluiely  defícient.  That  the  other 
part  oí  knowledge  is  wantíng*  fays  he, 
!  feems  elear  1  for  Jogic  pro  fe  (Tes  npt,  ñor 
breténds  to  invent  etther  mechahical  or 
liberal  arts  \  ñor  to  deduce  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  one,  or  the  axioms  of  the 
[  btlier:  but  only  tea  ves  Us  this  inftiuclion, 
¡  (í  To  beJíeveevery  artift  in  bis  own  art.,T 
Hís  lordíhip  further  maintains,  tJm  merc- 
are hitherto  more  obliged  to  brutas  than 
reafon  for  inventions.  Whenee  thofe  who 
nave  written  concern  wg  the  firít  inventora 
bf  tilinga  and  origin  of  feiences,  rather 
celébrate  chance  than  arf,  and  bring  Ín 
bealte,  birds,  fifhes  and  ferpents,  rather 
than  men,  as  the  firft  teachers  of  arts. 
No  wonder,  therefore^  as  the  mannei  of 
antiquity  was  to  ccníécraie  1  he  inventora 
of  ufeíul  thíngs,  that  the  Egyptians,  to 
whom  many  arrs  owe  íheir  rife,  had 
their  temples  fltled  wtih  the  images  of 
brutes,  and  but  a  f/w  human  idols 
amohgít  them.  As  to  the  invention  of 
artSj  cominues  oni  author,  we  are  mher 
beholden  ro  the  wÜd  goat  for  chirurgery, 
to  the  nightíngak  for  nmíic,  to  the  ftork 
for  cfyÜKrs,  to  the  accidental  flying  off 
of  3  pofs  covér  for  aruUery,  and,  in  a 
^ord,  to  chance,  or  any  thíng  el  fe,  ra- 
ther than  logic. 

invention  is  thertfrre  üfed  for  a  futn 
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tilty  ofmínd,  or  fomewhat  peculiar  m 
a  man^s  genius,  which  Jeads  him  to  the 
difcovery  of  things  new  j  whence  we  fay 
a  íiian  of  invention, 

Invention,  according  to  Du  Bos,  h  that 
part  whtch  conftitmes  the  principal  merít 
^of  woiks,  and  dillinguiílies  the  great 
geni us  from  the  limpie  artiih 
Invention,  in  rherpric,  being  one  of  the 
iecond  diviíion?  of  inventíun,  according 
to  Bacon,  fignilies  the  ünding  out  and 
choofing  of  arguments  wbich  the  o  ra  tor 
is  to  ufe  for  provlng  hís  point,  or  moving 
híí  hearers  paflions, 

This  invention,  in  the  opinión  of  that 
p h i I ofn pher,  can n  o t .  pro p  e í  •  y  be  cal  led 
invention^  which  is  the  diícovery  of  thtngs 
notyetknown,  and  not  the  recolUcling 
things  that  are  knou  n  j  the  only  ufe  and 
cffice  of  this  rheíorícal  invention  being 
out  of  the  ílock  of  knotvledge  airea  dy 
lald  up,  to  fele£l  fu  oh  arricie?  as  make 
for  the  purpofe,  The  fame  author  di- 
vides the  method  of  procuring  a  íloclc 
of  matter  for  difcotirfe  into  two  5  the 
firft  of  which  is  either  by  marking  out 
and  indicating  the  parts  wherein  a  thing 

t  U  to  be  fearched  after<  wliich  he  calis  the  ■ 
topícal  way  ;  and  the  ferond  ís  by  lay- 
¡ng  u  p  arofuments  for  u!e  that  wére  com- 
pofed  before  haad,  and  which  he  calis 
the  promptuary  way.  For  the  method  of 
invention,  fee  the  arricie  Method, 
Cicero  wrote  four  books  upon  invention, 
whereof  two  only  sre  remaining.  In- 
vention, according  to  this  authoj ,  is  the 
principal  part  of  oratbn. 

luVENrrotíj  in  poetry,  is  applred  to  what- 
ever  the  poet  adds  to  che  hiftory  of  the 
fubjeíl  he  has  chofen,  as  welí  as  to  the 
new  torn  he  gíves  it. 

Inventiom,  in  paintíng,  ís  the  chofee 
which  the  painter  makes  of  the  obje¿ts 
fhat  are  to  enter  the  compoñtion  of  hís 
píece. 

M.  F:.lil>icn  gives  the  general  ñame  in- 
ven ti  en  [ o  every  thing  that  depends  en  the 
genios  cf  ¡he  painter,  as  roe  ordonnancp, 
the  difpo(([íon  of  ihe  í'ubjeél,  and  even 
the  fubje'Ét  itfelf,  when  ít  is  new.  He 
aSfo  di íi intuidles  invention  into  rwo 
kiudpj  that  which  ariles  im rnediately 
from  the  msnd  of  the  painter,  and  tbat 
which  ht  borro ws  fi  om  fómé  other  :  the 
firft  ís  when  he  abfolulely  invente  the 
fubjecl  himiclf;  and  the  fecond,  when  he 
bonows  it  from  hifíory,  fable,  tgc, 
Mr.  de  Piles  obferres,  that  invention  is 
d'ifF¿rértt  frem  difpofiíion,  and  that  it  is 
jo  X  thofe 
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tli ©fe  twc  things  together  that  form  com- 
,  pDÍition  i  for  after  havtifrg  made  a  good 
choice  pf  objeéls  pro  per  for  the  fubjec~r, 
the  y  may  be  HJ  difpofed,  and  then,  tho1 
the  invention  be  ever  fo  gbod,  ihe  difpo- 
filien  will  be  fauhy,  and  the  pieee  will 
difpleafe* 

IityEWTióS  ís  alfo  ufed  for  t lie  difcovery 
of  a  thing  hidden.  Henee, 

I:,  ve  jítiom  of  i  he  boly  crofe.    See  the  ar- 
tic  le  hiventhnGf  th¿  Cross. 

INVENTOR  Y  ¡n  law,  ¡se.  h  a  fchedule 
contaíntng  a!i  ihe  goods  and  cbattíes  of  a 
deceafed  per  ion  that  belonged  lo  him  at 
the  time  of  bis  death,  together  witb  che 
valué of  the  faine,  as  appraifed  by  two 
or  more  mdifferent  perJons, 
E  xec u  te  j  s ,  a  s  we  ]  I  as  a  á  ni  i  n  i  ñ  r a  to  r i 7  are 
ta  deSiver  in  upon  oath  to  the  ordínary 
incíentéd  intfento¿-ies,  one  part  of  which 
is  to  femaín  with  the  ordmary'j  and  the 
other  part  wiih  the  executor  or  admini- 
i\  1-3  te iv,  This  is  required  íor  the  benefít 
of  tne  credjtprs  and  légateos,  that  the 
executor  or  admíniítrator  may  not  con- 
cea  I  any  pa  rt  of  the  ptribnal  cítate  from 
tltem,  ,The  flatute  ordains,  that  the  in- 
ven tery  fhall  be  exhibited  w  i  tilín  three 
mónihs  after  the  perfon's  deceafe  5  yet  ít 
may  be  done  afreiwards,  for  the  ordi- 
nary  may  difpeníe  with  the  time,  and 
eren  with  its  beíng  ever  exhibited,  as  m 
cafes  where  the  crédito]  s  are  paid,  and 
thfi  w'd]  is  executed. 
I N V £ R  A R  Y ,  a  p a r ii a m en t  to vv n  o f  Se or- 
Jandj  m  the  county  of  Argyle,  cf  which 
ít  is  ihe  capital,  fituated  on  Lcchfin, 
forty-ñve  miles  nonh-weíi:  of  Glaígow  : 
weíí  longitude  5%   nonh  latitude  5 ó Q 

INVERNESS,  a  parliament  and  port  town 
of  Srotíand,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Invernéis,;  fituated  at  the  motuh  of  the 
rivsr  Mefs  :  weít  \orrg  40,  north  lat. 
57°  46'. 

INVEBSE,  ís  applíed  to  a  mánner  of 
working  the  rule  of  three/  or  propor- 
tiohí  which  feems  to  go  batkward^  or 
contrary  to  the  otder  of  the  conimon  or 
direíl  rule.  S¿e  ibe  articJes  KutE  OF 
THREE  and  PROPOÍITION. 

vjer.se  msthod  tf fluxión  s  *  SeeFLuxjOK, 
INVERSION,  the  mvei  tmg  or  tui  tung  any 

tning  backwards. 
I:;  ver  si  OS,  ín  grammajj  Is  where  the 
•wpxás  of  a  phrafe  Ere  ranged  in  a  iñaji- 
n  -r  qot  fo  natural  as  they  míght  be". 
It  is  a  coníiderable  beauty  either  in  vei'Q: 
or  prófe,  when  we  bave  it  frótn  an  able 
lund  7  it  gives  vigour  and  varluy  to  a 
% 


fentence,  and  keeps  the  mínd  iaari  af- 
able íufpence  and  expeclation  of  a  mar- 
vellons  turn  and  concluüon, 
INVERURY,  a  parliament  town  of  Scot- 
Jand5  in  the  county  o£  A-berdeen^fituated 
on  the  river  Don,   ten  miles  weft  0f 
Aherdeen, 
INVESTI  CATION,  propedy  denles  tle 
fearching  or  finding  any  ihing  out 
the  traoTs  or  prints  of  the  Feet  ¿  wheisce 
inathematiciansj  fchoolmen,  and  graiiu 
inariansj  come  to  ufe  the  term  m  theír 
refptclíve  refearches- 
Inveltigation  of  a  theme,  in  grammai-j  ¡t 
the  finding  out  the  primitíve  tenfef  jnood, 
and  per  fon  of  any  yerbj  far  removed 
from  its  fouree-    To  uuderfland  a  greek 
ni3:hoi3  it  is  abfoíutely  neceflary  (obs 
weli  acq.uainted  with  the  method  of  in- 
veftigating  a  theme,     Thls  theme,  in 
ihe  gt  ecfe  tongue,  ís  the  prefent  tenfe  of 
the  indicalive  mood. 
CU  nard  was  the  firft  who  introduce^  i\k 
term  into  grammar;   he  gives  the  titis 
hivejligatw  ihemaús  to  that  part  where 
he  teaches  the  manner  of  fiuding  whence 
any  per  fon  or  ten  fe  cf  a  verb  p  raceafs, 
and  of  reJucing  it  to  its  primitíve  word, 
or  ñnding  its  indicalíve, 
INVESTITURE,  in  law,  a  givlng  llvery 
of  fe  i  fin  or  poí&ÍFiüi).    The  re  was  an* 
tiently  a  great  varlety  of  ceremosues  uícd 
üpon  invcfiítüres ;  as  at  fíríl  they  ytm 
nv?de,  by  a  certain  form  of  woids ;  and 
afíerwardsj  by  ftich  things  as  hau  \he 
great eft  refemblance  to  the  thtng  tobe 
transferred  ¡  thus  where  lands  wcre  in- 
ténded  to  país,  a  turf,  &V«  was  deüvcrcd 
by  the  granter  to  the  gran  te  e.   In  the 
chnrcb,  it  was  cuilcmsry  for  priocís to 
make  invctüture  of  ecclefiallical  ber.e- 
fice?,  by  delivering  to  the  pérfons  ihej 
liAd  chofen,  a  paíforal  ftafFaná  a  rin^ 
INULA,  in  botany»  a  genws  of  the  fyngc* 
nefia-polygamia-fuperfiua  clafs  of  pl^ns?, 
with  radiated  flowers :  the  recepiadí  is 
nakcd  ;   the  down  is  ñmple  5  and  (He 
antliet  íe  termínate  ín  fetae  at  their  bafes. 
INVOCACION,  in  theoiogy,  the  aítof 
adoring  God,  and  efpecially  oí  addreílis^ 
liitn  in  prayer  for  his  aílitíance  and  p- 
tea  ion,    See  the  árdeles  Adoratiqü 
and  Prayer, 

The  difFcrence  betwecn  the  i  nvo  catión  of 
God  a:pd  of  the  faínts,  as  prafíiíed 
ihe  papiífs,  is  thus  explained  in  lije  í3' 
teciním  of  tbe.council  ofTrent.  (i  W« 
<l  beg  of  Godj  fays  the  catecbifm,  w 
ÍC  glveusgood  things,  snd  to  dtliver^ 
i¡  from  cv  iJ  ;  but  we  nray  to  thefs^ 
*  1    '  «Mí 
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to  intercede  with  God?   and  obtaín  extent,  he  begs  the  mofe  to  acquaint  him 

*<  ihofe  things  which  we  ftand  in  nee  i  .with  the  caufe.of  i  tí 

sf  of.    Henee  we  ufe  dtfferent  forma  in  As  to  the  deiíy  invoked,  the  fame  au- 

ic  praying  to  Gad?  and  to  the  faints  :  thor  obferves,  that  h  muft  always  be  fhe 

"í  to  the  former  we  fay,  'hear  us,  have  diviníty  .that  prefídes  over  poetry  in  ge- 

tt  mercy  011  11  s  5  *to  fhe  latter  we'only  íieraj,  or  that  which  prelídes  over  the 

c<  fay^  pray  for  u*.""    The  council  of  particular  fubjecl  of  the  work*  Ovidos 

Trent  exprefsly  teaches,  that  the  faints  invocatíonín  hismetamorphofis,  and  líke- 

who  reígn  with  Je  fus  Chrift,  offer  üp  wífe  liicrehusnsf  is  of  this  Jatter  kindj 

their  prayers  to  God  for  men,  and  con-  thofe  of  Homer  and  Vírgií  are  *oí  tlié 

demn  thofe  who  maintain  the  contrary  former:  they  only  invoke  the  mofes, 

doclrine.   The   proteftants  rtjeét  and  and   thus   diftinguiíli  between  the  üi- 

cenftire  this  praclice  as  contiary  to  ferip-  vlnifies  who  preiide  over  poetry,  and 

ture,  deny  the  truth  of  the  fací,  and  thofe  who  preiide  over  the  a&ions  o\  ihe 

think  it  híghly  unreafonable  to  fuppoEé  poem,  and  have  parts  ín  it*   Lord  Shaftf- 

ihat  a  limited  fmite  being  fhould  be  In  a  bury  obierves,  that  an  invocatíon  appears 

¡manner  omniprefent,  and  at  one  and  the  coíd  frora  a  modern  poet. 

fariie  tinae  hear  and  attend  to  the  prayers  INVOICE,  an  account  in  writing  of  the 

that  are  oífered  ég  him  in  England,  Chí-  particniars  of  mcrchandife,   with  their 

na,  and  Pero  ;  and  from  thence  infer,  valué,  culto  m,  charges?  &c,  tran  Imilted 

that  if  the  faints  cannot  ;hear  their  re-  by  oncmerchant  to  another  in  a  diftant 

queíts,  ít  is  inconfiítent  with  common  country. 

jeiife  to  addrcfs  any  kind  of  prayer  to  One  copy  of  every  involce  is  to  be  ín- 

fhem.  ferted  verbatim  in  the  invoice-bookj  for 

Jnvocation,  ín  poetry,  an  addrefs  at  the  merchantes  prívate  ufe  3  and  another 

the  beginning  of  a  poem,  wherein  the  copy  rnuft,  ímmedíattly  opon  íhipping 

poet  calis  for  the  affiáance  of  lome  divi-  or?  the  goods,  be  difpatched  by  poíi, 

mtyt  partícularly  of  his  mufe,  or  ihe  or  othenvífé,  to  the  covrefpondenL  This 

deity  o f  poetry,  copy  is  commonly  drawn  out  upon  a 

The  invocatíon  is  faid  to  be  abfolutely  ílieet  of  Jarge  polt  paper,  to  the  end  of 

neceíTaiy  in  an  epic  poem,  as  the  poet  which  is  íubjoined  a  íetterof  advke# 

relates  things  which  he  conld  not*be  fu p-  It  muft  here  he  obferved,  that  when  a 

pofed  to  know,  unlefs  he  were  infpired  mercham  iliíps  off  goods  for  iiis  own  ac- 

by  i  orne  deity,  Befides,  ii  ferves  his  icad-  coiínt,  ihe  invoice  I- ni  \o  ihe  factor  eon- 

ers  as  an  example  of  piety,  which  ought  tains  or.iy  the  ^uantity  of  goods,  but 

tobe  the  fonndation  of  his  wholewoik.  nothing  of  the  coft  and  chargés  ^  and 

Add  to  this,  that  the  gods  are  to  have  a  "  the  létter  fnhjoíned  conhíís  of  iníh  uclions 

part  in  the  aclionf  and  it  is  not  decent  fignifying  in  what  manner  the  employer 

he  íliould  fet  them  to  woik  with  out  fir^t  inclines  to  have  his  goods  diípoíed  off 

aíking  them  leave.  andp-etums  madt?, 

In  the  courfe  of;an  epíc  poem,  it  is  frue,  In-vqÍÍce  eook^  this  book  is  paged3  and 

feveral  invocations  oceur,    particular! y  coniains  copies  of  the  invoices  of, goods 

vhen  any  thíng  extraordinary  comes  to  Xent  to  fea;  for  as  a  merchant  is  obliged 

berelatedi  as  when  Virgil  deferibes  the  to  íend  his  correfpóndent  an  invoice  of 

raetambrphofis  of  jíEneas's  fieet  inio  fea  :  all  the  goods  he  coníigns  to  him,  fo  it 

nymphsi  but  the  fíi  íl  invocatíon  isalways  is  reaíbnable  that  he  íliould  keep  a  copy 

the  moft  confide rabie.  of  it  for  himfelf,    For  the  funher  ules 

In  the  invocatíon,  Boífu  confiders  two  of  invoícebooks,  í'ee  Eook  of  invoices. 

things;   the  firft  is -what  the  poet  re-  INVOLUCRUM,  among  botúniñs,  that 

•qufiñs.j  and  the  fecond,  to  what  deíty  fert  of  calyx  or  cup,  which  furruuncls  ít 

headdreíles  bis  reouelt.    As  to  the  firfi,  number  of  flowers  rogether,  every  one  of 

Homer  has  ib  oloTe)v,joint'd  ttie  invoca-  .which  has,  hqíideñ  ibis  ^  tu  eral  cup,  iís 

tion  to  the  pro|jo;fijj¿n3  thut  he  feenijK  ío  own  particular  pedaníhium.   See  the, ai* 

invoke  his  mDSe^fW  the  whole  woijk.  .ticle  Calyx. 

Virgilj  o  n  t  h  e  co  n  t  ra  ry ,  on  ly  req  utiis  his  The  1  u  v  o  tu  c  ru  m  cou  fi  fts  of  a  nn  moer, 

nusíe  to  fúrnfíh  him  with  a  paitofhis  of  líttíe  leaves,  difpoíéd  in  a  radiíited 

fnbjecl:  be  even  menñons  the  particular  manner, 

part,  in  which  he  defn  es  her  afllílance  ;  I^VOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  raillng  of 

■and  ^fter  p ropo fnig  his  matter,  in  all  íts  a  quanriEy  fróm  iís  ioot  to  any  poweí 

10  X  %  aíBgned 
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afligned.    See  the  aíjtiqíes.  Quantity 
and  Powsr, 

Any  fimpie  quantity  is  involved  by  mui- 
tiplying  the  ex  ponen  t  by  that  of  the  pow  er 
required  :  thus,  to  raífe,  any  {imple 
quantity  to  íts  fecond,  third,  fourth, 
power,  is  only  to  multíply  ¡ti  exponen t 
i*  by  ¿,  3,  4,  &c*  and3  in  general,  the 
power  expreffed  by  my  of  any  quantity, 
is  had  by  muítiplying  its  exponed t  by  m* 
Thus,  the  íecond  power  of  a  U  a  2  x  1  — 
p.% j  its  ihiid  power,  or  cube,  í^3»1 

and  the  mú\  power  oí  #  k  aU  X  1 

^r*/^.    Alfa  the  fqn  are  of     is  a  1  x  4^r 
j  the  cube  of    4  is,¿z  3  *  4  —  aI%  $ 

and  the  j?íth  power  of  &  4  js  > 
The  fquare  of  tf'¿'í  is.  a?  ¿>x  í*,  .ihe 
cube  is  a3  bs.  c 3¡  and  the  mih  power  is 

a   o    c  t 

The  coefScienls  muir  alfo  be  mfed  to  the 
fame  pswcr  by  a  continua  1  multiplicaron 
of  itltlf  by  itftlfj  as  oÍLen  as  unit  is  con- 
tained  in  the  exponen!  of  the  power  re? 

a  -J-  b  —  root 
X  ¿?  +  ¿ 

+  flA-f-  A  * 

¿7  ^  4-  3  <2  A     £  *  ^  the  fquare,  or  fecond  power» 

«4  +;  *  a  *  ;  4: '  ¡fifi"* 

« 3  +  3       4-  3  ab^-^r  b*  —  cube,  or  third  power. 

X¿+_£  V. 

í¿  4  +  3  #  3  ¿  -f  3     A  1  +  «  A  3 

íj  4  -f       ¿?  +  6  a 1  A '**+  4  ab 3  +  A  4  —  biquadratic,  or  fóurtb  power. 
X«+A 


quired.  Thus,  the  Ajuare  of  35  Is  3  # 
3  X  az  :r  9  ¿*  2  :  and  the  cube  of  3  #  A  j¿ 

As  to  the  %ns*  when  the  quantity  to  be 
involved  is  poli: ¡ve,  it  >s  obvióos  that  alL 
its  powers  muft  be  pofitive  too ;  aud 
when  the  quantisy  to  lie  involved  is*ne* 
gative,  then  all  its  powers?  wbofe  ex  po- 
li en  tí  are  evep  numbers  nWlt  be  pofitive, 
and  thofe  who:<:  exponer!:;  are  od tí  imm- 
bers  nesrative  ;  becaufe  i  fiy  ntmiher  of 
rnultiplicaiipos  of  a  negative,  ¡f  that 
number  be  ífven,  gives  a  poíitive.  The 
power  thtn  can  ooiy  bo  ne^a  ti  ve  wh  en 
its  expor/.nt  ¿s  an  odd  number,  though 
the  quant:ty  to  he  i m  volved  be  negativa 
Thus  tht  pow¿rs  of  a  ave  -f  ¿a",— - 
a  3,  +  «  4 i  —  «s  •  -^a^^c,  t';o:e  powers 
whofe  exponen are  %,  4,  6,  &d  heing 
p  o  [i  tí  ve  ;  hut  Tho!e  whofe  expone  nía  are 
Jt  3».  5»  ^f-  negativa 
The  invoUuton  ot  any  compound  ^nan- 
lity  is  performed  by  a  continua!  multi- 
plica tipo  of  ¡t  by  jtíelf^  as  in  lijü  bino^ 
rujaÍ#H-¿.  Thus, 


is5  +  5fl4¿!-t-ib43¿i  +  ruaa¿3-f5£!64-r'¿r^zthe  fífib  power* 
K  


If  thepowen  of  ¿1  —  b  are  required,  they 
will  be  fonud  the  fame  as  ihe  prececlingj 
only  thej'rmsj  in  whích  the  exponent 
of  b  is  an  odií  number,  wíll  be  ne^ntive, 
Jjerabfe  otíd  humb'er  of  mukí plica ti'ona 
pf  a  ne&ative  produces  3  negad  ve  :  ihvs, 
fh^ cvb$Qfa-rb  will  be found  to  be  &~-z 


b  +  3  — A3  ;  where  the  fecond  and 
thñd  term  are  negative,  the  ex  ponera  of 
A  hting;  an  odd  number  in  theíe  terina» 
In  general,  the  terms  of  any  power  of 
a — A  are  poíittve  and  negative  by  niras» 
J^ii t  the  rcader  wíll  find  a  general  theó- 
rtmj  ftr  rasfing  a  binouital  to  any  power 


uired} 
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reqmred,  under  the  arríele  BiNGmial» 
Í£ a  qtiavstityj  confifting  of  íliree  or  more 
teriTiR,  is  to  be  in  volved,  it  may  be  dif- 
tmguiíhed  into  two  parts,  which  are  to 
be  raííed  to  any  power  in  the  famc  man- 
ner  as  a  binomíals  and  thcn,  by  the 
fame  rule?,  you  may  fubftitnte,  infle  ad 
of  the  powers  of  rhefe  competí  mi  parts, 

 i    1  .     — 1 

tbeir  valúes  :  thus,  a+b+e  —  a  +  b-^-c 

4. JP-  +  a  a  c  +  %bc-\-&.  And,  ¿H-¿+¿3 

^  =:  «3  -f  3  ¿í1  ¿-H     ¿*  +  ¿3  +  3  «a  H- 

Ir.  thefe  ex  <mpíe&,  «  +  6  +  <:  1$  confider- 
ed  as  compofed  of  the  cdmpound  part 
#  +  and  the  fímple  part  c  ;  and  then 
the  pawers  of  a  +  by  are  forrued  by  the 
binotnial  theorem,  and  fubftiluted  for 

a  4-  A3,  and  á  +  b  - 
Tne  reverle  of  involutton  is  called  evolu- 
tion,  or  the  extraftion  of  roots  5  that  is, 
the  fínding  the  roots  of  the  powers  of  any 
quantity,  whether  frniple  or  compound, 
See  the  article  Ext&acTion* 
JOACHTMITES,  in  chmch-hiftory,  the 
r  dtíciples  of  Joaphim  a  cillertían  monk, 
who  was  sn  abbot  of  Flora  in  Ca- 
labria, and  a  gftat  pretender  to  ¡nfpira- 
tion. 

Tli  (* .¡ose!  imites  werepartículárly  fond  of 
certa m  temarles  :  the  Fáther,  ihey  faidf 
jifera  ted  from  the  heginnjííg  till  the  com- 
ing  oí  the  Son  5  the Son,  from  tlm  ti:mr  to 
thehs,  which  ^as  theycar  ii6oj  antí  frota 
that  time  tlie  Hüíy  Spirit  was  10  opérate  ?n 
his  turn,  The  y  alio  dívided  every thing 
relatingto  meo,  to  doctrine,  and  the  man- 
11er  of  Jiving,  intq  tnreedafíes,  aceortfíng 
to  the  torce  perfons  i  ti  the  rrimty  :  ihe  mil 
temar  y  was  that  oí  men  i  of  whom  the 
firft  clafs  was  that  or  marrled  men  j  which 
haii  lafted  durmg  the  whole  period  of  the 
Father  \  the  feeond  was  tija  t  of  cleiks, 
which  had  lafted  during  the  time  of  the 
Son  1  and  the  iaít  was  rhatpf  the  minies, 
in  which  the  re  was  tu  be  an  tmeommon 
árTulion  of  grate  hy  the  Holy  Spíritt  the 
feeond  ternary  was  that  of  doíli  íne,  «vi^j, 
the  Oíd  Teítameit,  tile  r^ewj  and  the 
evtrlaftirsg  Gofpd  j  the  firlt  they  aícribed 
ío  the  Father>  the  feeond  to  the  Son,  and 
the  third  m  ihe  Holy  Spirit:  a  third  ter- 
rsary  confiiied  in  «he  mannev  of  Jiv>ng? 

u nder  the  Father3  mén  lived  ac- 
cording  to  tire  fleíh  j  vnñtr  the  Sori}  they 
¡jyed  aceoíding  to  t|ie  ficf]i  and  the  fpirttj 


and  under  the  Holy  Ghoft?  they  wcre  to 
jjve  aceording  to  the  fpirit  orjy, 

JOANjNAj  one  of  the  iílands  of  Comoro, 
íimated  bctwecn  the  nortli-weft  pait  of 
Madagafcar  and  2^anpuebar3  b  Africa: 
eaít  lorg,  45°r  footh  Tat,  iz9> 

JOB,  or  Búok  cf  Job,  a  canonical  book  oF 
the  O  id  Tellamcnt,  Éonrainíng  a  narra* 
ti  ve  of  a  feries  of  mis  fortunes  which 
,  bappered  to  aman  whofe  ñame  was  Job, 
as  a  tnaí  of  bíi  virtue  and  patience ;  to- 
gether  wíth  the  con  trences  he*  had  with 
bis  cruel  friends,  on  the  íubjecl  of  hit 
mí  afortunes,  and  the  manner  in  wiuch  he 
wa s  reftored  to  ea fe  and  ha  ppi  nefs ,  T h i* 
book  ís  ñlled  witb  the  le  noble,  bold,  and 
figuratíve  exprcíTionF,  which  can fti tute  the 
very  foul  of  poetry. 

Man  y  of  the  j?wiíh  rabbins  preterid  that 
this  relation  is  altogether  a  fiel  ion  :  others. 
think  it  a  íimple  narrr  tive  of  a  matter  of 
face,  juft  as  it  happened  t  while  a  third 
fortóf  crilics  acknowlege  that  the  ground- 
wotk  of  the  ftory  is  true,  but  that  it  is 
wrote  ín  a  poetical  itrain,  and  decora ted 
wíth  peculiar  circumftances^  to  rende r  the 
narration  mere  profit  ible  and  entertain- 
ing. 

The  tíme  is  not  Ctt  down,  in  which  Job 
lived*  Some  have  thought  that  he  was 
much  antienter  than  Molis,  beca  ufe  the 
Jaw  is  netrer  cited  by  Job  or  his  friends, 
and  beca  ufe  ¡t  is  re  la  ted  that  Job  himfelf 
offered  iacrifices.  Some  imagine  rhat  this 
book  was  wrote  by  himfelf  $  others  fay> 
that  Job  wrote  it  originahy  in  iynac  or 
ar^bicj  and  that  Moícs  tranllated  it  intci 
hebrew  í  bnt  the  rabbins  generally  pro- 
nounce  Mofes  to  be  the  author  of  it,  and 
mar. y  chriftian  writers  are  of  the  fame 
opinión» 

The  woríhip  of  Job  Ís  of  great  antiquity 
amon^  the  Greeks  and  Latinas  the  Greeks 
celébrate  thisfeftival  on  May  ó,  and  the 
latins  keep  it  <  n  the  fame  mpnth.  A 
great  number  of  churches  and  chapéis  are 
dedica  ted  to  this  holy  man,  partícula  rly 
in  Spain  and  luly  1  and  he  is  invoked 
princípall y  againft  the  leprofy*  the  ítch? 
Ihe  foul  ¿i  fea  fe,  and  the  like  diJtempers, 

JPBBER,  in  Jaw,  a  per  fon  that  buys  arrd 
íells  cattlefor  pthers-  Henee  rtock-jobbtrs 
are  perfons  who  boy  and  fe  11  ftocks  fof 
otber  perfons^ 

JO  EL,  01  the  Prophecj  ^f.JOEL,  a  canoni- 
cal book  of  the  Oíd  Teftninenu  Jael  was 
í he "íon  ofPethuel  j  and  rhe  ft^ond  of  the 
twelve  leífer  prophets*  The  Ityle  of  this 
pi'ppbfí  is  figur^iiy^  íírongj  and  expref- 


JOH 
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Sí  ve.  He  uphraids  ibc  líraelites  for  their 
idolatry*  and  foretelís  íhe  calamíties  they 
fii  ould  fuf&J'j  as  a  punilhment  of  tliac 
iin  j  but  hti  endcavours  to  íupport  them 
with  íhe  comfort  thattheir  miferíes  Ihould 
ha  vean  end,  upon  theír  reformaron  and 
repentance. 
IOGUISj  among  the  eaft-indians,  a  kind 
of  hermíts,  who  generally  ítand  under 
trees,  or  ne^r  theír  pagods,  Some  of 
them  go  ítark  naked,  holding  their  arms 


out  into  thefe  words,  <f  la  the  beginnj™ 
f.*  wastbeword/'éfr.  TS^añíients  affien 
two  reaíbns  for  tfais  undes  taking  ¡  ttie  fíít 
isj  beeaufe,  in  the  othtr  tbree  Golpe] 
Lhere  was  wanung  the  híftory  oí  the  be* 
ginnmgof  Jefas  ChrilVs  preaching,  tíji 
the  impriíbíirnent  of  John  the  Baptill  ¡ 
which,  fchcrefbrfej  he  applíed  himftlf 
particularly  to  reíate,  The  íecond rea- 
fon  was,  in  order  to  remove  the  errorsof 
the  cerínthians,  ebíonítes,  and  otherfeftS| 


acrofs  over  their  heads,  and  continué  in  Si*  John's  day,  the  ñame  of  tWchrithan 

ftftivals,  oneobftrved  on  June  24.  fceptm 
com  m  e  m  ora  t  i  on  of  the  wc  n  d  erfu  I  círcum + 
flanees  attendíng  the  birtb  of  St.  John  ih 
Baptilt  ¡  and  the  other  on  Dec,  %-¡y  fn 
honour  of  St.  John  the  EvangeliA.» 
Chríjiians  ofSt,  John,  S  ee  C  h  r  i  s  t  i  a  Nr  s , 
St.  John's  bkead,  €sratmúa%  in  botany, 

Seethe  article  Cgratonia, 
Sl  John^s  WORt,  a  píatrt  called  by  au- 

tb ors  hy pericu  m.     Ste  HypEricuMí 
S*weet  John s,  in  botany,  a  ñame  fometimes 

given  to  the  pink. 
Sí.  JoHrTs,  ín  geography,  oneoftbePhi- 
lippine  iflancls,  fkuated  in  1*6*  eatt  long, 
and  7 17  north  Jat. 
Si,  JoHrTs  is  alfo  an  ifíand  in  the  hay  of 
St*  Lawrence,  fituated    north  of  New 
Scotland  ;  weíf.  longhude  65°,  iiorih 
1  ai  ilude  47  o. 
JOIGN  Y7  a  town  of  Champaign,  ín  France, 

thirty  miles  fouth-welt  of  T  royes, 
JOINDER,  or  Joynder.,  i  11  ]aw,  figaU 
fies  a  joiníng  ot  two  per  fon s  ín  the  fame 
aclion  :  as  for  íníiance,  íf  there  are  two 
jolnt^poíTeíTors  of  geoda,  and  thele  are 
taken  from  one  of  thern,  they  may  both 
join  in  an  aclion  to  recover  üiem./  An 
añíon  againft  the  owner  of  a  íliip^  on  ac- 
^ount  of  goods  damaged,  muftbe  brought 
againft  all  of  thern  :  and  where  there  are 
fevera!  partners  iti  frade,  and  one  has  the 
manage inent>  a¿\ioris  tnüJft  be  brought 
agalnit  all  the  partners  join  ti  }\  Inac- 
tions  per  fonal  j  fe  vera  1  wrongs  may  be 
joined  in  one  wric  5  yet  this  csnnot  be 
done  ivhtre  fome  tbings  are  foueded  en 
a  tortj  and  fome  on  a  contracl,  be- 
cao  fe  they  require  a  difFerent  plea  anda 
differen  t  procefs,  However,  a  gencríi] 
a£líon  of  trtfpafs,  and  a  fpecial  aclion  on 
the  cafe,  may  be  joíned  ín  one  aítiai  í 
and  any  aílions  may  be  joined,  in  which 
the  pleas  ñor  guÜty,  gocs  to  al]* 
JOÍNERY,  the  art  of  woiking  in  «ood, 
or  of  íitting  varióos  pieces  of  (imber  |o- 
gether, 

1 1  ís  cali  ed  by  1  be  F  r  en  ch  mtn  u  i  í  rte,  7.  í 
fmalí  worfcj  to  aiiliD^uilh  car* 


that  poftürE  all  their  lives :  othfrs  lie  on 
íhe  groúnd  with  one  leg  bigher  than  the 
other,  and  theír  arms  raifed  abovtí  their 
head  y  and  thtfe  wretebed  penitents  ¡n- 
feníibly  iofe  the  ufe  of  their  arms  and 
ícgs  :  lome  confine  themfelve$  in  cages^ 
íet  on  íhe  topef  a  thsckftake,  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  thefe  cages  are  foí'malf,  that 
they  pn t  ¿he  penitent  to  prodigíous  tor- 
tme  s  fome  holding  a  fabre  ín  one  hand, 
and  a  kind  of  fhield  in  the  other,  go  up 
s  kind  of  crane,  where  hookíng  them- 
íelves  to  an  i  ron,  which  runs  a  confider- 
able  way  into  their  backs,  they  ípring 
i  úrward  ¡nío  the  a  ir,   flo^i  ifliing  their 
¿abres,  and  laiinching  ont  into  extra  va- 
^ant  praifes  of  their  idols  2  and  otliers 
plunge  ínto  the  Ganges,  in  hopes  of.be- 
ing  devonred  by  a  crocodile,  fancyjng 
,that  by  thís  means  they  íliould  obtain  the 
happínaJs  of  the  next  life. 
Xhefe  mifeiihle  wretclres  are  conficlered 
by  tbe  India  ns  as  perfe§  models  of  piety 
and  holínefs  ;  they  are  foS lo wed  by  per- 
fon  s  oí  both  íexes,  who  make  a  vow  of 
-devotihór  themíLlves  to  their  íer vice,  and 
wlíolly  empíoyed  in  foothing  theír 
volunta ry  íuítesings  by.  offering  them 
atms  and  refremments*    They  cali  the 
piúus  to  their  devotions  by  fingí ng  a  little 
bell  j  and  when  they  hold  their  ípirimat 
cenverfations,  they -fit  cíofe  in  a  ring,  and 
fet  up  a  bannerj  madeof  feveral  pieces  of 
ftufF,  fatfened  at  íhe  end  of  a  ítick. 
JOHN,  or  GúJpdof  St.  John,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Ntw  Tutamen  r,  con  tai  ni  ng 
a  recital  cf  tbe  life,  ■  aftions,  doctrine, 
and  death  of  ,onr  -Savibur  Je  fus  Chriíf, 
written  by  Sí-  John  the  apoííleand  evan- 
gelift .    See  the  anicle  G  O  s  r  E  l  , 
St.  John  wrote  bis  Gofpel  at  Ephírfus, 
■  after  hís  .rtturh  from  the  iíle  of  Fatmos^ 
at  the  deuVe  of  the  chriftrñns  of  Áfia. 
St»  J^rom  Fa^s,  he  would  not  undertake 
itj  bnt  on  condítion  they  íhould  appoint 
a  publtc  faftj  to  implore  the  afli flanee  of 
God  ,  and  that  the  tafí  beíng  ended>  St. 
John,  füled  with  the  Jrioly  GiigitP  brpkfi 
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pentry,  which  h  employed  about  large 
arid  lefs  curious  works*  See  the  artitle 
Carpentry, 

Iíi  the  annexed  píate  (CXLVIL)  are  re- 
pte fen  te  A  the  tools  employed  ín  this  á  rt  ; 
where  A  ís  a  work-beneh  ;  b,  the  hook  j 
Ci  the  fcrew  j  ^  the  hold-  faít ;  a,  a>  a> 
hotes  Ín  the  !egs  of  the  bench  ;  et  et  roal- 
leís  í  Bi !'B,  B,  planes  of  feveral  forts  ¡ 
where  B  i  is  callee!  a  fore- plañe;  E  2, 
a  ¡ointer  ¡  Bj,  a  flnke-block  ;  B  4,  a 
fwootbing- plañe  ;  Bj,  a  rabbet- plañe  ; 
]>  6,  the  plough  :  C,  C,  C,  cfiiffeíi  of 
feveral  forts  j  C  i  and  Cj  beíng  cali- 
rd  formers  j  C  3,  a  paring*  chifle!  ; 
C  4,  a  íkew-formerj  C  5,  a  mortefs- 
chiíTel  -s  C  6,  a  gouge  ;  D  is  a  fqnare,  a 
heing  callea  the  bandk  j  ift  tiie  tongue  j 
r?  the  011  te r  fquare )  and  dr  the  inner 
fqya're ;  E,  E,  hand-faws  i  F,  the  be- 
vil,  witb  írs  tongue  moveable  upon  a  cen- 
tér'j  Gt  a  g age  i  H,  a  pt  ercer  ;  ¿rbeing 
jts  heád  y  é?j  the  pad  ¿  the  ftock  5  and 
4  the  bit :  I,  a  gimblet  5  K,  an  augre  , 
a  a  beíng  its  handíe  ,  and  6,  its  bit  j  LT 
a  hatcher  j  M,  a  frame  or  bow-faw  ;  N, 
a  vliip-few;  O,  a  tenant  f<*w  >  a 
compafs-faw  5  R,  a  hammer  5  and  S,  a 
fpot-rujft,'' to  meafure  thefr  work  wiih, 

JOíNTj  in  general,  denotes  the  -"Junfiure 
of  two  or  more  things. 
The  joints  of  the  human  body  are  called 
by  anatomiíts  articulations,  See  the  ar- 
ricie Articulation . 
The  term  joint  ís  alio  applied  to  the  fe- 
paratbn  betwéen  the  ñones  or  bvícks  of  a 
feuildirig,  ufually  filled  wit-h  mortar,  pía-, 
íler^  or  ceinent :  alio  by  cftróenfers,  to 
the  fcv eral  manners  of  aflembJing  or  fit~ 
irig  píeces  of  wcod  together;  as  a  dove- 
la ií  joítitj  &c, 

$tifi>eft  üf  the  JojntSj  in  furgny  a  mi  mt- 
d.circj  ibmetitnes  proceeds  ívqrú  the  bones 
bting  broken,  brtuTed,  or  wonnded,  'ef- 
peciasly  about  the  extreme  parts,  whích 
béing  kept  ín  one  poílure,  in  order  for 
cure,  the  fy novia  of  the  joints  becones 
thick,  and  depraves  or  q^ite  aholííhes  its 
motion  j  Qi'itmay  pro  creed  frora  the  bo- 
ny  juice  procee4ing  from  broker  hones, 
and  ijnfinuating  ítíelf  into  the  jeint.  HoíF- 
man  fays.  diítafes  of  the  joints  fometimes 
pi  oceed  from  fpafms  of  the  liga'm&ntür 
Jf  difHculty  of  motion  proceeds  fro  m  Ipfig 
reftj  it  is  10  be  treated  vi' i t h  emoJlierít  átid 
reiolving  fojinentíitíon^,  otntmeníSj  óílSj 
and  the  hot  fat  of  animáis,  of¿en  rubBed 
upon  the  jpint  5  at  the  fame  time  uíing 
a  gentle  fttmir|¿  tí  11  the  motion  ís  gradu- 
ally  rtítóred*  lf  thefe  will  not  do,  then 
waun  efeioliient  baths  muíl  be  ufedj  cr 
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hot-  bath - wa te rs ,  t i  1 1  th e  i  n  fpi ÍTa ted  l J q no? 
is  di  fTal  ved,  and  the  mol  ion  as  mu  en  as 
p ofll  b! e  reftorei i ,  If  it  proceed s  f r. o m  th e 
juice  oF  broken  bones^  or  the  modus  gom, 
it  is  generally  incurable^  if  the  íojirier 
a'emedies  will  not  do, 

Joint-executors,  in  hw,  are  when  two* 
or  more  perfons  ate  appoinied  í'uch  by 
will  3  Ín  which  cafe  they  are  accouritld 
faut  as  ose  fmgle  perfon,  fo  that  the  ac- 
tions  done  by  one  of  them  are  t^ken  to^ 
be  the  a£ls  of  alf,  beca  u  fe  they  all  repre- 
fent  the  perfon  of  the  tefiator  ;  íhus, 
where  tv.o  ¡oint  executors  are  poíH.ÍTéd 
of  a  lea  fe  for  years,  in  right  of  the  ir  tefta- 
tor,  one  of  them  may  fe 31  the  term  witft- 
out  the  others  joining;  and  in  like  iman- 
ner,  where  one  joint^ejteciitor "gives  a  re- 
léale, the  others  ís  botind  by  it,  each  hav- 
ing  an  authoríty  over  the  whole  eírate  : 
but  a  jotnr-cxecüíor  ís  not  charged  witb 
íhea6s  of  hiscompanionj  any  farther  than 
he  is  aclually  poíTefTcd  of  the  goods  of  the 
te  fta  tor  ;  h  o  wever,  if  joint- exec  u  tors  en  - 
ter  into  an  agreemeni,  that  each  íhall  ín- 
ter medd le  w'ith  particular  parts  of  the 
te  tratóos  eílatf,  in  that  calé,  each  be- 
comes  cbargeable  for  the  whole,  hy  agree- 
menr,  It  has  been  held,  that  two  jotnt- 
executors  cannot  plead  fe  p  a  raí  e  pleas,  be- 
canfetheir  teñator,  íf  livitig,  on  an  aclícm 
brought  againft  him,  could  ha  ve  been 
ailowed  botone  plea  f  and  that  íf  al)  the 
executors  are  not  named  in  an  aclion 
brought  by  ¡etnt- executors,  the  aílíon 
will  abate.  As  to  legaiecs,  (he  recéipt 
of  one  ex  eco  tor  charges  not  the  other. 

JOiNT-  LlVES,  in  law,  15  where  any  thing 
is  gran  ted  or  given  to  two  or  more  duiing 
theír  live?, 

Joc^t-tinantSj  are  Aich  as  hold  lands 
or  tenements  jointly  hy  one  title  j  as 
where  a  man  grants  laimV,  (fe,  to  two 
perfons  and  the  ir  heirs  j  fuch  perfons, 
duiing  theír  joint  tenaney,  inuft  jointly 
plead,  as  well  as  be  joinííy  fued,  whích 
is  common  to  them  witb  copareenars  of 
lands.  See  thearllcle  C.oparcenaiis. 
Every  joint- tenant  in  an  tPiav^  has  a  right 
to  hts  own  íhare,  and  may  give  Ieafe  or 
forfüit  the  fame  -7  he  may  makfi  a  leafe,  but 
not  a  deed  of  feoflniant,  or  gsans,  to  any 
b^üdes  his  c.ompanion.  Joínv-  tcnants  can- 
not fmgl y  difpofe  of  more  thnn  the  par t 
that  belongs  to  íhem  ;  for  where  they  join 
in  any  gift  or  grant  cf  lands,  in  the  ¡udg- 
ment  of  the  law,  each  gives  but  hís  re- 
fpeítive  part:  therefore,  if  one  joint- 
tenant  grant's  a  t  ent-charge  c\tt  of  hi$ 
part,  after  hís  death  the  furvivor  íliail 
Lave  the  whole  land  difdi^rged,  becaufe 

the 
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the  land  wílí  be  his  by  furvivorfhip  s  but 
where  a  leafe  fbr  years  is  made  by  a 
joint-tenam,  it  cannot  be  avoided  by  the 
íurvivor.  Sometimos  joint-tenants  enter 
into  covenanrs,  not  to  take  advantage  cf 
each  other  by  furvivorflup ;  and,  indeed, 
they,  as  well  as  tenante  ín  common  6f 
inhemancet  are  bound  by  ftalute  to  make 
partüion,  i  11  the  femé  manner  as  copar** 
tenars. 

JOINTURE,  ín  law,  gen  era]  !y  fi  gruñes  a 
fettlement  of  lands  and  tenements,  macte 
on  a  woman  ¡n  confideration  of  mar- 
ría  ge*  See  the  acucie  Mar  ri  age, 
It  alfo  fi guiñea  a  covenant,  by  which  che 
nuíband,  or  Ib  me  fríen  ds  of  bis,  afíures 
land?,  to  hís  wife  for  the  term  of 
her  life,  See  the  arricie  Annuity. 
Here  it  ís  obfervabJe,  that  an  eftate  fet- 
tled  in  joínture,  which  comes  from  the 
anceftors  oF  the  wife,  and  ís  not  of  the 
pu  rebate  of  the  huíband,  or  fcme  anceftor 
of  hís,  wül  not  be  accounted  a  good  join- 
ture.  Wbere  no  cítate  of  ín  herí  tan  ce  ís 
re  fe  r  ved  ta  the  bníb^nd  and  hís  heirs,  but 
the  eftate  is  granted  to  the  wife  for  life, 
or  ín  ta í I ,  the  remaínder  to  a  ftranger¡ 
ibis  will  not  be  a  legal  joínture,  ahbough 
the  fame  ís  made  by  ihe  huíband  or  hís 
3  ti  ce  flor- 
ín orderto  make  a  perfect  joínture  agree- 
able  to  the  ílatute  syHen,  VIII,  cap.  ?c, 
íeveral  thi  ngs  are  t o  be  obferved  :  i ,  That 
it  be  made  to  take  effett  for  the  wlfe*s 
life,  e¡ther  in  poíTtííion  or  profit,  p re- 
ten ti  y  after  the  deceafe  of  her  hufband. 
a,  That  it  be  for  the  term  of  her  own 
Ufe,  or  for  a  greater  ellate :  it  may  how- 
euer  be  limited  to  continué  no  ionger 
than  íhe  remanís  a  widow,  3,  That 
it  be  .exprefftd  to  be  in  fatisfaclion  of  her 
whole  dower,  and  not  a  part  thereof. 
4,  That,  rhough  it  may  be  made  either 
befare  o r  after  nmriage,  yer,  if  btfore, 
the  wife  cannot  wave  it,  and  claím  her 
dower  at  common  law  :  but  íf  made  af- 
terwards,  íhe  may,  at  the  death  of  her 
htifbindp  It  ís  here  faíd,  that  al]  other 
ictdements  in  Jíeu  cf  jointu res5  that 
are  not  purfuant  £0  this  ílatute,  are 
jointures  ac  common  law,  and  no  bars 
to  claím  of  dower.  See  DowfiR. 
Upon  the  huíbmd's  death j.  the  wife  may 
^nter  on  her  j ointure,  and  is  nct  driven 
to  a  real  a&ion,  as  íhe  ís  to  recover  dower 
common  Jaw>  Wlierefore,  on  a  law- 
ful  evíclion  cf  her  j  ointure,  ihe  íhall  be 
endowed  according  to  the  ra  te  of  her 
buíband's  lands,  of  which  ílie  was  enti- 
.tled  to  dower  by  the  common  law  ^  and 
fhouhi  íhe  be  evieled  of  part  of  her  ¡ain- 
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ture,  íhe  fhall  have  dower  for  fo  mu  efe 
thereof.  A  huíband  committing  treafon 
fliall  not  occaííon  a  fovfeíture  of  the  wrf^s 
joínture  j  yet  feme-coverts  committing 
the  fame,  or  felony^  are  íiable  to  Wejt 
thfeír  jointúres  5  and  upon  conviclion  of 
recufaney,  they  incur  Ihe  forfeiture  of 
two  parts  of  thrée  in  their  jainturts,  as 
well  as  dowers; 

JOIHTUKES6,  or  Jointréss,  the  per- 
ion  on  whom  a  joínture  is  fettled,  Seé 
the  preceding  artide* 
Where  a  o  eftate,  fettted  ph  a  wífej  Esa 
joínture  by  law,  and  the  joíntrefs  makes 
any  aiienaticn  thereof,  either  by  fiu, 
feoífmentj  Éfí.  withangtherhufba^íkh 
aliena  tío  n  íhall  he  a  forfeiture  of  the  dale 
fo  fettled,  as  a  joínture  :  but  a  ¡oíntrefs 
may,  by  leafe,  demife  ai>d  grant  an  eftate 
for  for cy  years,  &c*  if  íhe  live  fo  ]ong¿ 
or  for  life,  wlthout  incui  ring  a  forfeiture, 
In  cafe  the  joiutrefs  covinouíly  fufFma 
recovery  to  bar  the  íieir,  he  may  enter 
prefently  upon  the  lands,  t£c, 

JOINVILLE^  a  town  of  Champalp,  k 
France,  íítuated  on  the  river  Mr?rne  i 
eaft  longitude  50  jj',  and  noith  latitide 
48o  a/» 

JOISTS,  or  Joysts,  ín  arch¡teaüre,íl]ofe 
pie  ees  of  timber  fi  amed  into  the  gírdert 
and  fummersj  on  which  the  boards  of  tb 
Üoor  are  laid, 

Joifts  are  from  ííx  to  eíght  inches  fquarej 
and  ought  ícldom  to  lie  at  a  greattr  di- 
ftance  from  each  other  than  ten,  or,  at 
moft,  twelve  iriches,  ñor  ought  tbry  evtr 
to  bear  a  greater  Itngtb  than  ten  feet,  or 
to  be  lefs  into  the  wall  than  eíght  inches» 
ASI  joiíls  oh  theback  of  a  chímney  ought 
to  be  laid  with  a  írimmer,  at  fix  incliíi 
díífance  from  the  back. 
Some  carpen  te  rs  furr  theír  joiílSj  as  t  lie  y 
cali  it;  that  is,  íbey  iay  two  rows  of 
joifts,  one  over  anoihtr,  the  undermoft 
of  whích  are  framed  leveí  with  the  uuder 
íiáe  of  the  girderj  and  the  uppermoftj 
which  líe  o  oís  tbe  lower  ones,  he  icvíl 
with  ihe  upper  fide  of  ihe  girder. 
JONAH,  or  Prcphecy  (f  Jonah,  a  cano- 
nical bopk  of  thu  Óld  Teítannent,  (it 
whxb  ít  ís  Telated>  that  Jonah  wss  cr- 
dered  to  goand  prophecy  ihe  deftjuSíoít 
of  the  Nínevítes  5  but  that  diíbhtditnEly 
atíerupting  a  voyage  another  wajr,  he  waa 
difeovered  by  the  riíing  of  a  fu d den  ttm- 
peít,  and  caft  into  the  fea,  wiíere  he  wa> 
fwallowed  up  by  a  wbale,  which  having 
Jodged  hím  three  days  and  three  rsíghts 
in  hts  belly,  difgorgtd  him  npon  the 
íliore;  whereupon  being  fenfibk  of  bis 
paft  danger  and  furprifing  de  live  ranee,  he 

betook 
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atoóle  himrelf  to  the  journey  and  em* 
bsíf/j  to  whích  he  was  appointed  j  an  d 
ariti?íng  at  Nineveby  the  metrópolis  of 
AfTy^i^?  necordíng  to  his  commiíTion, 
holdíy  laid  open  to  the  ruhabitants,  theír 
Gns  and  mifearriages,  and  prodaimed 
t]  w  i  r  ■  fn  dden  o  ve  rthr o  w  ;  u  p  o  n  w  h  I  c  h  t  h  e 
whoíe  city,  by  prayer  and  faftíng,  and  a 
fpeedy  repeníance,  happily  averted  the 
divtie  vengeance,  and  efeaped  the  threat- 
enedruíi»i 

jbiSífc  a  ni  ¡en  ti  y  was  a  provinee  of  ihe 
Jeífer  Afta,  orNatolia,  bounded  by  Eto- 
}]a  on  the  north,  Lydia  on  the  eaft,  Ca- 
ria on  the  fouth,  and  the  Ardí  i  peí  a  go  on 
the  weflr, 

30NÍC  order,  the  thírd  ofthe  five  orders 
oí  archite&ure,  beiog  a  kind  of  mear*  he- 
Éweeri  the  robofl:  and  delicate  orders. 
Sóplate  CXLVIIL  %  i, 
The  nrfr  idea  of  this  order  was  given  by 
the  péople  cf  lonia,  who,  according  to 
Vitruvirts,  formed  it  on  the  rno'del  pf  a 
young  woman  of  a  o  ele  gao  t  fhapt,  dreífed 
in  hei*  hair  3  whereas  Ehe  doric  had  been 
forme d  on  íhe  model  of  a  ftrong  robuft 
man-    Tbe  ionic  order  is  dilliogmíhed 
fi  o:n  the  compolite,  in  that  it  has  none  of 
the  acaiuhns-leaves  in  íes  capital  j  and 
íbm  the  mfcan  and  doric,  by  the  cfaan- 
neis  and  fiutings  in  its  íhaft. 
The  capital  of  thís  order  i 5  adorned  with 
vohttes,  and  íts  corniche  with  dentiles. 
The  proportions  of  the  ionic  pillar,  as 
they  are  raken  from  the  famous  one  in 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  Vinlis  at  Rome, 
now  the  churcb  of  St.  Mar  y  the  Egyp- 
tu»i3  kre  the  fe :  1.  The  entire  order  from 
tt:e  Eu^etfkíés  of  the  área  to  the  corniche, 
are  tWenty-two  modules*  or  eleven  día* 
rnetefs.    a.  The  column  with  íts  bafe 
containseighteen  modules*    3,  The  en - 
t&blaWe  contains  four  modules.   4*  The 
voiure  c¿f  The  capital  is  of  an  oval  forro. 
5,  Tbe  coluro  ns  in  this  order  are  often 
hollowed,  and  furrowed  with  twenty- 
íaiir  fruíters  orchanhels,  called  ñutings  : 
thcfe  mitin  gs  are  not  ajways  con  cave  from 
the  tep  of  the  íhaft  to  the  bottom,  but 
for  tliat  thhd  of  it  next  the  bafe,  they  are 
füled  up  with  a  kind  of  rods  or  canes; 
and  in  the  other  two  thirds  they  are  left 
hótl$Wj  or  ítriated,  in  imitation  of  the 
folda  or  pfaits  of  a  garmenU 
Whén  this  order  was  hrít  invente^  íts 
heighr  was  but  fixteen  modules  ;  but  the 
anrie^ts,  to  tender  it  ftill  more  heautifui 
ihan  the  doric,  augmented  its  height3  by 
addiívg  a  bafe  to  it, 

Mr,  Le  Clero  malees  its  entablrment  four 
matules  and  ten  minutes,  and  Íts  pede- 
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ftal  fijt  entíre modules;  fb  that  the  whoh 
order  makeí  twenty-eight  modules  ten 
minutes. 

This  order  is  at  prefent  ufed  properly  ín 
churches  and'  religious  houfes,  eoum  of 
jnC\jcc3  and  pther  places  of  tranquility 
and  devorion* 

This  order  has  one  advantageabove  any 
of  the  rerr3  wbídv  con ii íts  in  this,  that 
the  fore  and  hínd  parts  of  its  capital  are 
different  from  its  hdesj  .but  this  ¡s  at- 
tejided  with  an  inconvenience,  when  tbe 
ordon nance  is  to  turn  from  the  front  of 
thebuiiding  to  the  fidej  to  obvia  te  whicb, 
the  capital  may  be  made  angular,  as  is 
done  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilís. 
Scamozzi,  and  fome  othsr  modern  archi- 
teds,  have  introducid  the  opper  part  of 
the  compofite  capital,  in  lieuof  the  ionic, 
imítatmg  that  of  the  temple  of  Concordt 
Tpvhofe  four  fides  are  alike.  To  render  it 
a  little  morebeauEiful,  the  votute  may  be 
made  a  líltle  oval  and  inclín  ing, 
For  the  bafe,  corniche,  freeze,  and  pe- 
deftal  of  this  order,  fee  the  articles  Base, 
Couníche,  &c. 
Ion  te  dialect,  in  grammar,  a  manner 
o  f  fpea  ki  n  g  p  ecu  1 1  ar  ro  t  h  e  peopl  e  of  lo  n  i  a, 
At  rirft  ít  wss  the  lame  wirh  the  aniient 
atlic  j  but  p^íling  into  Afia,  it  did  not 
an  ive  at  that  delicacy  and  perfeclion  to 
wbich  the  athenians  attaíned.    The  lo- 
nians  gene  rail  y  changed  the  a  imo  ¡j,  as 
ffú^¿ís  into  s-fi^iJ] :  they  put  the  t?  and  t  foc 
and  &m  for  %3  as  ayínTcv  for  xpÍETevi 
avayjt&in  for  MayxTii  they  alfo  c  tsar  ge  2 
.  and  íi  into  rT3  cv  into  &ü5  ti  into  i&  and 
£¿,  tu  mío  ai  arnl  ?.¿\  and  &  into  ¡v,  as 
pií^  into  fjriít^  cA^íh  into  a^am* 
Selkí»  into  bxvfAüt  ü3&<  into  vni- 
tiT-Bat  into  witxaúzii  $jj¿nq  into  ^uzts,  &cm 
they  alfo  infei-t  the  t  and  v,  as 
for  f£i<g^,  and  vru*{;  for  wiXjíj, 
Ionic  sgct  was  the  firíl  of  the  aniient 
íeets  of  phdofophers  5  the  others  wére  the 
iv2)ic  and  eleatíc,    The  foundtr  of  rhís 
fea  was  Thales,  who  being  a  native  of 
Miletns  in  lonia,  occaíioned  his  folios  era 
t3  aflume  the  appellation  of  ionic  s  Tha- 
les was  íucceeded  by  Aunxiinandcrj  and 
he  by  Ana Jí imenes,  faoth  of  Mijfjus  ; 
Ansv^gorasChTzomtninsfiT-ccededthem, 
and  removed  his  fchool  from  Afia  to 
Athens,  where  Soeráics  was  hh  fcholar, 
It  was  the  diílírguiming  tenet  of  this  feéí 
th-M  water  was  tbe  principie  of  nlJ  natu* 
tal  thtngs* 

I O  XI G  T  a  K  ó  M I G  R  ¡\  T I  ON  was  antir n  \}y  a 
very  celehrnied  epocba.^  ít  fook  its  rift 
fi  em  the  retrepit  of  the  ath^nían  colonies, 
y*  lio,  npon  the  death  of  Codrus,  put 
?o  Y  tliera* 
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themfelves  under  the  command  of  bis  fon 
Weleus,  and  eftabliíhed  the  twelve  cides 
of  íonía  in  Afra.  Thífe  colonies,  ac- 
coivting  lo  Eratoílhenesj  were  eftabliíhed 
50  years  after  the  retum  of  the  Hera- 
clidssrj  and,  accordmg  to  Maríhanij  77 
years  afier  the  taking  of  Troy. 

JOVIAL,  jouiaiht  amoqg  ehemifts,  Gfr. 
fpniei  hing  helonging  to  ti  ti,  as  the  bezo- 
ardícum  joviale.  Sce  the  atildes  Bezo- 
ardicu ¡vi  and  Tin« 

JüNtC,  or  Jonque,  in  naval  affaírs,  is 
a  kínd  ofímall  ííiip,  very  common  in  the 
Eáft  indies:  -t)i cíe  velTds  are  about  the 
bigt.efsof  our  ílv  boats  ;  and  díffer  in  the 
forro  of  their  buiiding,  accordjng  to  the 
diíRrent  roethoJs  ai  naval  arclntuciure 
«fed  by  the  natíos  lo  vhich  the  y  bciong. 
Their  faib  are  frequently  made  of  mats, 
and  ihetr  anchors  are  ni  a  de  of  wood. 

JOSHUAj  a  canonical-  book  of  the  Oíd 
Teíinmentj  con  raining  a  hiítoiy  of  the 
wats  and  ti  arifacHons  of  the  perfon  whofe 
name  ü  bears,  This  book  may  be  divid- 
id inío  three  parts  j  the  firft  of  which  is 
a  htftory  of  the . conqueft  of  the  land  of 

.  Canaan  \  the  ierond,  whieh  begins  at 
the  twelfch  chapar,  n  a  defcription  of  that: 
country,  and  the  divinan  of  it  among  the 
tribes j  and  the  thírd,  comprifed  in  the 
two  kií  chapters,  con  ta  ins  the  renewai 
of  the  coyenant  he  caufed  the  IfraeHtes  to 
inake,  and  the  dca.h  of  their  ví£Utígus 
leader  and  govenior.  The  whoJe  com- 
prehends  a  Ierra  of  feventeen,  or,  ao 
cordjng  to  oí h ers ,  of  t yv enty- fe v en  y ea  1  s . 

JOURNAL,  a  day-book,  regííierj  or  ac- 
couint  of  wiiflt  paííes  daüy* 

JotjrnaLj  cr  Da  y  book:,  among  mer- 
ch  <nt?,  h  that  wberein  the  tranfaflions, 
recorded  ín  tbe  wallehook,  are  prepared 
to  be  carried  to  the  Jedger,  by  having 
their  pro  per  debtors  and  crediíors  afcer- 
tamed  and  poiníed  out,  for  a  more  dif- 
tincl  account  of  whichj  fee  Book, 

J OU RríALj  p.t  Iba,  is  a  iT^ifter,  kept  by  tbe 
pilot  and  otbers,  wheiein  notlce  is  tajeen 
of  every  thifig  that  happens  to  the  fhip 
f: ■0111  dáy  to  day,  with  regar d  to  the 
wínds,  the  rhumbs,  the  rake,  foundings, 
and  in  ordcr  to  enable  him  to  ad- 
juft  the  rtekoníngj  and  determine  the 
place  where  the  íhtp  is, 
Fui  the  rnethod  of  correcling  a  journaf 
ar  Ír3j  by  niaking  proper  ¡íllowances  lor 
the  Jee-way,  variation^í.  fee L £ £-  WAY, 
Variation,  Rhckonimg,  &fM 
The  reinar  kable  o^currences  of  the  whole 
dny  beíng  ñtsiEheci  ín  ihe  log-book3  íf  the 
Jatirude  by  yccciint  agree  wíth  ihe  lar  i  - 
iuév  by  obfervaiioi^  the  íhi^á  place  wili 


be  truly  determined  ;  if  not»  then  tk 
reckoning  mult  be  co'rrefled,  before  ít  be 
placed  i  n  the  [ournak  Sec  Lo  G  eooe;. 
The  foi  m  of  the  jonrnal,  together  v.[^ 
an  example  of  two  days  work,  is  as  kl 
iows.  N,  B,  To  exprefs  the  d  ays  oí  (he 
week  the  fe  amen  co  ni  moni  y  ufe  jn  iheir 
books  the  charaflers  by  whkh  the  fun 
plañe ts  are  txpreífcdj  <vi%,  0  dcn-oiinc- 
Snnday,  D  Monday5  $  Tuefday,  j 
WednÉÍ'day3  %  Tiuufday,  ^  FritSa}-p 
and  1^  Sjturday- 
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tqüRNAL  is  alfo  a  ñame  comraon  for  week- 
ly  effays,  news-papers,  &cm  as  the  Gray's 
jnn  Journal,  the  Wdtminftcr  Journal, 

lOURNEVMAN,  pro  peí  I  y  one  who  works 
by  the  day  only  j  but  it  is  now  ufed  for 
any  one  who  worfcs  under  a  mafter,  éU 
ther  by  the  day,  the  year,  or  the  píece, 

JOUKNE  Y S  -  A  CCO  U  NT3  j  in  law3  fignities 
as  foon  as  poífibJe  :  thus,  when  a  wfit  is 
rendered  votd  by  the  death  of  the  defend- 
antj  or  forwantof  form,  &c,  the  plaintíff 
beca  mes  entitled  ta  ka  ve  a  new  writ  by 
journeys-accounts,  that  is,  within  as  lirtle 
time  as  he  poífibty  can,  after  the  abate - 
ment  of  the  firlt  ¿  ín  which  cafe,  the  fe- 
cond  writ  Is  a  contmuauce  of  the  cao  fe, 
as  much  as  ¡F  the  firu:  writ  had  never 
abated,  This  fecond  writ  is  to  be  brought 
within  rife  en  days  at  íhuff,  afíer  the  a  bate - 
mejitof  ihe  firíl: j  which  mult  have  been. 
xvíihouc  any  fauit  of  the  plaintifF,  other- 
wífe  a  fecond  writ  cannot  be  brought  by 
journeys-accoums  :  yet  ¡f  the  aba  te  m  en  t 
he  by  dcrratilt  of  the  cleik,  ín  not  wtiting 
the  writ  in  due  forrn,  the  plaintiff  may 
ha  ve  it,  The  fecond  writ  muft  be  brought 
for  the  fame  thing,  and  alfo  in  the  fame 
courr  as  the  firft*  This  is  to  be  obferv-  . 
ed,  that  judicial  writs  can  never  be  had 
by  ¡mirneys-accoums, 

JOYNERY,  or  JoiNEur-  See  Joinerv. 

JOZO,  in  ichthyoiogy,  the  gobios  with  the 
rcntral-fins  blue,  and  the  rays  of  the 
back  fin  aíTurgent.    See  Gofiiua, 
This  fiíh  grows  to  fix  or  eight  inches  in 

.  Jercglh,  and  to  ahout  an  inch  in  dia me- 
ter; the  bead  h  ihick  but  fomewhat  com- 
preflfed,  the  body  rounded,  theeyes  large, 
ansí  their  iris  of  a  filvery  white. 

IPECACUANHA3  in  the  materia  medi- 
ca, a  wsíi>mdian  root,  or  which  there 
are  two  kinds,  diílinguiíhsd  by  theLr  co* 
Jour,  and  brought  from  different  places, 
but  both  pofíefling  the  fame  virtues, 
though  in  a  difterení  degree.  The  one  is 
gizy}  and  brought  from  Peui  i  the  other 
is  brown,  and  Is  broughifrom  the  Brasil  s ; 
<tnd  thefe  are  indifFerently  fent  into  Eu- 
rope  under  the  gen  eral  ñame  of  Ipecacu- 
anas, 

Tbefe  twoTorts  have  been  by  fome  fu  p  - 
polki  to  bs  the  roots  of  two  dtíFerent 
ptonts,  but  this  is  a  milfoke  í  the  only 
difFerence  is,  that  one  grows  in  a  diífrr- 
tiH  place,  and  in  a  ncher  and  moiíier 
fruí,  and  h  bettvr  fuppjied  with  juiees 
tbafi  the  otb  i-. 

The  gvey  ipecacuanha  ought  to  be  chofen 
for  mcdíciiKti  ¡ukesj  pr, í ¿rabie  to  che 


brown,  as  the  latter  is  apt  to  opérate 
more  roughly.  The  peri3ví-<n>  or  <  rtry, 
ipecacuanha  is  a  fmaü  and  trreg'tílárly 
contorted  and  twiftsd  root ;  it  is  of  the 
thicknefs  or  a  gooíe-quillj  and  riií-s  ínt^ 
a  fort  of  annular  ridge?,  running  qu:i¿ 
round  the  root.  It  es  coiifiderably  haní, 
and  does  not  cut  eíifily  through  with  the 
knife  i  but  on  bersdirig  ir  much,  i  te*  í;Iy 
breaks*  It  is  of  a  dulky  greyifi]  coiour 
on  the  forface3  and  when  broken  fí  ppears 
of  a  clearer  and  paler^rey?  and  difeovers 
a  tough  and  firm  nerve,  occupyíng  its 
center,  and  mnning  its  whole  iecgth, 
The  whole  root  is  of  a  peculiar  and 
fomewhat  pungent  fmetl  ¡  in  ta  [te  it  13 
acrid  and  fomewhat  bitteiiíh,  and  upoii 
the  whole  very  difíigreeable, 
The  brown j  or  brafihan,  ipecacuanha 
refembles  the  other,  but  is  more  twifted 
and  convoluted  ¡  it  is  a  fmaller  and  fhoríí?r 
root,  of  a  dsep  duíky  brown  on  the  out* 
fide,  and  white  when  broken  í  ¡t  is  leía 
aaid  and  more  biiter  tban  the  grey- 
kind, 

The  grey  and  brown  are  both  cf  ihem  fo 
acrimonious,  that  the  people  eoiployed 
to  pound  any  quantity  of  eítbfrj  ff  they 
have  not  the  caution  very  carefully  ta 
avotd  the  duíl  that  arifss  from  the  mor  tai, 
are  often  feized  immediateEy  afterwatds 
with  a  difficulty  of  brearhíng,  and  fpit- 
ing  of  blood,  and  lomctirnes  with  bJetd- 
ing  at  the  no  fe,  and  a  greaí  fweUihg  and 
ínflammation  of  the  face,  eyes7  and 
throat  i  chefe  fymptoms  generalty  go  oñ* 

'  in  a  day  or  two  cf  themfelves  \  but  If 
rhey  are  more  than  ordinal  y  violent?  it 
may  be  proper  to  bleed  for  them. 
Ipecacuanha>  howeverj  i 3  an  excellent, 
noíídi  and  fufe  emetic \  it  is  alio  a  noble 
reñiingent ;  and  givtm  in  dofss  too  fm^ll 
to  vomit,  is  the  greateíi  of  a  II  ¡emedíes 
for  a  dyfentery.  Its  doíe,  as  an  emetic 
is  from  íix  or  eight  tó  thíity  grains,  and 
the  beft  way  of  takingit  ís'in  white  wine, 
ín  which  it  fhould  have  firít  ílcoá  íuur 
and  twenty  hours.  In  dyfenterieE  the  pa- 
tient  is  firlt  to  take  foch  dof^s  of  ¡tas  will 
vomít  hirn,  aini  áfterwards  to  continué,  the 
ufe  cf  it  tVr  a  lung  úm^  the  raic±  of 
thiee  or  füur  pmir.s,  jn  a^y  foi  m3  twice  a 
day,  Small  dofes  of  ipícacuanha»  are 
cxcelíertt  re  raed  y  ín  diarrbc^u  of  a  moie 
fimple  ksnd  5  and  io' the  flúor  albus?  we 
h>rd1y  know  a  be  un*  medEcrttí.-, 

IPF: CU,  ar  t he  Brsféiñ: W.u o u  P^cke r , 
ín  ornithob'iy,  ii  íplcits  of  picus,  with 
a  fcarlct  cudti-d  l^ad.  v.,..;  t\\$  articks 
PlCOS  5i 'ad  WUDD  'p£CK£R. 

to  Y  7.  IPOMEA, 
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IPOM/EA,  AMERTCAN  J Á 5 M 1 N E ^  i n  bo« 
tany?  a  gemís  of  the  pen  ta  n  d  ria  -  m  on  ogy  - 
nia  el  ais  of  ptants,  the  corolla  whereof 
confifts  of  a  fingle  infundibuliform  pera!  $ 
the  tube  h  nearly  cylindric,  and  véry 
long  j  the  limb  is  patent»  and  divided  in- 
to  five  fem  i- lanceola  ted  plana  fegments  j 
the  fruit  ís  a  loundííh  captole,  comaintng 
tliree  cells  5  the  feeds,  of  which  there  are 
íevei  al  in  each  cell,  are  cf  an  oval  figure* 
This  plant  is  by  fome  reekoned  a  foecíes 
of  the  convolvulus,  See  píate  CXLIV, 
%■  4- 

1PSWICH,  a  borongh  and  port-town  of 
Süffblk,  íituated  on  the  1  i  ver  Orwel,twen- 
ty-fonr  miles  fouth>eaft  of  Bury, 
.  It  fends  two  memners  to  parlíamenr* 
IRBIL,  or  Arbela,  a  town  fitnated  on 
,   the  ríver  Lycos,  in  a  fine  plain  in  the 
jirovínce  of  AíTyria,  now  Cnrdeftan,  eaít 
íong,  44°,  noríh  lar.   35o  15',  wheie 
.  Aiexander  fougnt  the  third  and  laít  de- 

c  i  II  v  e  ba  \  Üt  wi  t  b  D  aríu  s, 
IRELAND,   an   ífland  of  the  Atlantic 
oce:tn,  fubjefl  to  Great  Britain,  .fimáted 
,  between  50  and  10o  weñ  long*  and  be- 
tween  51o  and  56^  north  laiitude  \  bcíng 
bounded  by  ihe  Northern  ocean  011  the 
.   noitb,  by  St,  George's  channel^  which 
divides  it  from  Great  Brítainj,  on  the  eaít, 
and  by  the  Atlantic  and  Weftern  ocean  on 
the  fouth  and  weft»    This  country  is  two 
.  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  onc 
hondred  and  h'fry  bro^d  j  diítant  from 
*  Holybead,  in  north  Wab,  fifty  mi  le?, 
and  from  G:illow;iy,  in  ScotlaiiJj  fifteen 
miles.    It  h  dividid  into four  largc  pro- 
víncesj  ^lifr.  XJMUx  on  the  north,  Lan- 
íler  on  the  eaft,  Mnnítcr  on  the  fouth, 
k  and  Connaught  on  the  wefh* 
^RIS,  the  raiícbqw,  in  phyfíology.  See 
jí   the  arricie  Raisbow» 
'Iris,  in  anatomy,  the  anterior  cohured 
|j.   pare  of  the  uvea  of  the  eye,    See  Eye. 
£     The  iris  ÍS  a  cii  otilar  varionfly  eoloured 
put%  v.hích  fnrronnds  íhe  puoií  5  ir  is  in 
.  ►  Ib me  psrfonsbUie,  in  otbers  black,  hrown, 
grey,  &cm  each  of  which  has  írs  peculiar 
btaury,  and  is  futfed  lo  the,  complexión 
of  the  períbn  v.vho  hris  it, 

jRiS,  ibe  FLQWER  DE  LUCE,  íll  bolany, 

a  geíips  of  the  triándiía-rmonogynia  d&h 
0+  plaritfj  under  wbirb  is  compre  hended 
íhe  ^iphiorcj  fííynncinurHi  and  hennoda- 
¿lyjus  of  aujtliprflj  thü  charafí^rs  of  vvhkh 
ny<?  thffe  :  tlití  ílüweL'  is  nion^pet^IouSj 
Lut  divided  into  fix  ¡ov.g  and  obíuíé 
menis  ¿  (lie  thiec  exterior  ones  bein^  re- 
flex,  oí1  bént  }^c!í3  and  íhe-  ilsrec  irrner 
oiitá    c¿t  and  more  acute  i  the  íruit  is 


an  oblong,  angular^  and  Cri  ¡ocular  cap. 
fn  1  e ,  con  tai  n  íng  a  gi  e  a  t  n  u  m  ber  of  [¿b 
See  píate  CXL IV.  fig.^. 
The  fíorentine,  or  dry  íris-'root,  is  at- 
tennantand  expeífoiant,  and  accordir^ 
íy  given  wíth  íbecefs  in  afthmas  and  dif, 
orders  of  the  breaft  and  lnngs ;  the  doíe  ¡ 
ís  From  ten  to  fifteen  grains  in  powdtr,  ' 
The  jui  ce  of  the  frefh  root  ofonr  compon 
iris  is  an  ex  cell  en  t  medicine  in  drilles  ¡ 
and  the  beft  way  of  giving  it  is  in  whát 
wínej  an  onnee  or  two  for  a  dofe:  it  w&jsj 
both  by  vomit  and  ftool,  and  cas nes olía 
.very  great  quantity  of  phlegm*  It  ís  alfí 
brdered  as  a  fternuta  tory,  to  be  íhulfat 
up  the  nofrj  in  compiaints  of  the 
which  it  eafes  very  muebj  by  bnngb 
away  the  over-abundant  phlegin. 

Iris3  or  Rai-nbow  Crystal,  in  ik 
hiftory  of  foflils,  is  the  whitifh  eflipo, 
macroftylum,  witb  a  very  long  pyramtJ, 
See  El l ipomacro styi a, 

IRONj  ferrum^  in  natural  hiíforfr  tlvc 
Jightelt  of  aíl  metáis  excepting  tin,  bl 
confiderabiy  the  hardeft  of  them  al¡f 
It  is,  when  puré,  natnrally  maleable  Süi 
dn^ile  under  the  hammeri  but  thit  ín a 
lefs  degree  than  eitber  gold3  filver,  \tüt 
or  co  p  per  *  Wh  en  w  ro  u  gh  t  i  n  to  í\ e  etj,  íi 
when  m  the  impure  ítate  from  its  firílf^ 
fion,  in  which  it  is  called  caíl  i  ron,  it  íi 
fcarce  malIeabJe  at  all :  the  molt  duílili 
i  ron  in  the  world  alfo,  on  being;  ouly 
htated  and  fuddenly  qoenched  in  cují 
water,  loies  much  of  this  quality* 
Iron  is  ex  treme!  y  ca  pable  of  ruft  ;  mcií 
ib  than  any  other  metr»!  ;  it  is  very  íono- 
rom  i  ir  rcquires  ihe  ílrongeft  fiíe  ofofl 
the  metáis  to  melt  it  5  it  i::ntt  be  a  veiy 
gotíd  fu  mace  that  wü  l  njíke  iron  nm 
without  ihe  blaít  of  bejlows  ¡  but  \i  ii 
fouiidj  wh«ñ  once  hcate^d  to  a  prop?r 
degree,  this  blatt  will  c-ffe,íl  th.it  uitSout 
i  he  afljílance  of  the  favthtr  hm  #aij 
fnel  being  employtd  in  it ;  for  ÍF an 
iron  bnllet,  made  red-hotj  be  v 
at  a  dvftance  from  the  fire,  and  ih¿  ^ 
of  a  ítrong  pair  of  bello  ws  fbrcíbJy  dír^rt- 
ed  a^ainít  it  in  rhat  conditaon,  it  vvílj 
a  little  time  melt  and  run  down  in  évo^, 
by  the  mere  effíct  of  the  current  of  ttie- 
a  ir  they  convey  to  it,  li  en  ís  Ul\  fuupk 
in  its  compoíitK  n  ihan  any  of  the  heavíer 
metáis  í  it  contairíS3  indeed?  a  Jbipta 
ib  impei  fectly  blended  witíl  the  reft  ofiw 
eoníiirnent  matttr,  that  i t  will  re-aHily  §tt 
looíe  from  í'-,  aip!  in  a  iirojig  heat  will 
appear  ín  v:fibU  ñirnef.  U  la  \be 
díéicnlt  of  aÍJ  the  metala  ro  be  amaJ^maL- 
with  mtrcuj  v  j  th*  mctaUm'gíc  an 


fliors  in  general,  nave  faid  ihat  ¡t  will 
not  amalgámate  with  it  atall  j  but,  from 
the  fuccefs  o f  fome  late  attempts  towards 
making  this  un  ion  íjetweén  them,  ít  ap* 
pears  to  be  not  ímpoflible,  that  a  method 
may  be  found  of  doing  ít, 
Iron  is  lefs  fixed  in  the  fue,  tban  moít  of 
the  other  metáis  i  it  manífeflly  fumes  and 
rpaxklés,  when  expofed  to  a  modera  tely 
ñerce  degree  of  ít  3  it  lofes  alíb  a  part  of 
hsweigbtin  the  heát,  and" ni nch  more 
when  in  fulion.  Iron  is  remarcable  for 
the  effecl  fire  has  on  it,  in  rendering  it 
nioi-e  dutlíle ;  moít  of  the  other  metáis 
are  bvittle,  while  tbey  are  hot  5  bnt  this 
is  moít  of  all  malleable,  as  it  a  p  proa  ches 
n e a reft  to  fu fion .  It  grows  red- ho 1 1  on g 
befare  ( t  melts,  and  is  known  to  be  ap- 
proacUing  towai  ds  that  ib  te,  by  its  be- 
coming  whiter,  and  by  its  fparkling  :  if 
taken  from  the  fire,  as  foon-as  it  runs,  it 
is  found  to  be  more  malleabíe  for  the  fu- 
fion  ;  but  if  it  be  kept  long  i n  that  ítate, 
its  íulnhur  di  ñipares  in  form  of  a  whíte 
fmoke ;  the  metal  after  this  becomes 
much  mere  bnt  ti  e,  and  in  fine  runs  ínto 
a  bluilli  glafs- 

Iron,  expofed  to  the  focos  of  a  great 
bnmirtg  glafs,  infíantly  grows  red-hot, 
fríen  turna  whitifh,  fparktes  and  fia  mes  f 
and  i m medíate] y  afrer  melrs }  foon  after 
thts  the  ¿reate  íl  part  of  jt  files  off  in 
fparks,  wbích  appearvery  biight,  and,  if 
caught  upon  paper,  aie  íound  to  be  fo 
many  líele  globular  bodie%  atl  hóüow 
likebomb-íhells  ;  the  remainder  rtins  ín- 
to a  bluifb  or  purpliíh  glafs  \  and  this 
glafs,  expofed  again  to  the  farne  focus, 
on  a  piece  of  charcoal,  takes  up,  from 
the  vegetable  fuel,  the  íulphur  or  ín- 
flammabié  principie  it  had  Ipft:,  and  be- 
comes  trne  iron  again*  U poii  the  w h ol e, 
the  eífoels  of  a  common,  and  thofe  oí  a 
iblar  tire,  on  this  body,  concur  to  prove, 
that  it  confiíts  of  vitríolic  fatt,  a  vitrihable 
eartb,  and  a  peculiar  bitumínous  matter, 
not  found  in  any  of  the  other  metáis, 
When  pe  rfecTly  puré,  it  readily  melts 
with  gold  and  fdver,  and  unites  wíth 
tliem  in  fufion  ;  bnt  if  ít  be  impiire¿  it 
feparates  tfíelf,  and  forms  a  difimft  regu- 
ks  above  the  Au  fa.ce  of  the  other. 
On  being  lieated  red-hot,  ít  íncréaíes  in 
bulk  and  in  weight  j  but  it  returns  to 
ite  Former  gravity  and  dimenfions  when 
cold. 

Ii'on  is  íbkiblü  in  alf  the  flronger  acids  ; 
fpirit  of  uíii'e,  or  aqua  fóma,  íucceed 
inolt  re^diíy  in  the  íoSuttou  of  Ít ;  but^ 
pelide  tkeíe¡  and  all  thfl  other  atid^  h  ís 
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to  bs  dlflolved  alfo  by  a  muftítude  of 
tveakei' menftruums,  amongtbe  reít  even 
by  common  water  j  for  on  lyiog  loug  ín 
this  fluid }  ít  communtcates  a  manifeft 
ta  fleto  itj  and  contraéis  a  ruít,  and  throws 
off  a  yellow  ochre.  All  falts,  except  the 
alkaline  ones,  readily  dííTolve  iron  j  nay 
the  very  a  ir  has  fb  much  power  o  ver1  i£ 
ín  this  refpeél,  that  the  peo  pie  who  deal 
in  uteníils  made  of  it,  are  obliged  to 
cover  them  with  fome  oily  or  fat  fubftance, 
to  make  them  retaín  their  polifh.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  iron  is  the  moít 
eafily  of  all  metáis  deftroyed  by  many 
other  means  :  it  neither  refifts  the  forcé 
of  ¡ead  ñor  of  antimony  j  but,  on  being 
fufed  with  them,  ít  almolt  immedíately 
vitiífies,  and  is  carríed  off  in  form  of 
fcorias, 

The  great  teíl  of  iron,  is  its  anfwering 
to,  or  being  attracted  by,  the  magnet  or 
loadftone  ;  but  then  it  muñ  be  in  its  true 
metalline  ftste,  for  many  of  it<  ores  wili 
not  anfwer  in  any  part  to  this  tria!.  Ex- 
perimente, howeirer,  prove,  that  iron 
may  be  produred  by  art,  out  of  almoít 
every  thing  we  know.  Earths  of  almott 
a II  kindsafford  iron  by  caleination  \  and 
all  the  parts  of  animáis  and  vegetables, 
as  well  their  fluids  as  their  foiids,  yield 
it  by  the  fame  meansj  if  any  plant,  or 
part,  or  juice  of  a  plant^  be  burnt  to 
a  Ores,  or  the  íleíh,  bones,  bloodj  or  f.it 
of  any  animal j  be  treated  ín  the  fame 
manner,  iron  will  be  found  in  the  afhes» 
and  that  Ín  fo  perfecl  a  ííate,  that  it  an- 
ílvers  readily  to  the  magnet.  Honey, 
wix,  and  all  other  vegetable  fubftances, 
collected  by  animáis,  contaín  iron,  and 
it  may  fépárated  from  them  puré,  ín  xhtz 
fame  manner :  fínally,  oar  Dr.  Lifter 
tbk.es  great  pains  to  prove,  that  this  me- 
tal is  found  in,  nay,  and  is  the  balis  of 
tbe  ílone  ín  the  bladder. 
Iron  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  when  it 
enters  the  compofition  of  cryltals  and 
fpars,  feems  to  be  two  very  different  opera- 
tions  of  the  hme  metal  5  tbey  fome  ti  me  a 
con  cu  r,  as  there  are  found  purple  rhombic 
cryñaís  of  iidn,  and  yelíow  cubic  ones 
of  lead  j  but  ¡n  general  it  h  much  more 
frequent  to  be  coloured  hexangu  lar  fprigs, 
and  colíuu  lefs  cubes  and  rhombs* 
Among  tbe  gem?,  the  amethyit,  gar^er, 
and  hyacinth  owe  tbeír  colones  to  iron  ; 
and  thís  metal  has  the  fame  effíft  in.tbe 
prepara tion  of  the  fácti rióos  gems,  as  in 
the  natural  ones;  for,  propcrly  managed, 
it  communicates  a  pnrplt  or  red  colouc 
in  vari ons  íhades  and  degrees,  to  gl  ííTes 
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and  to  vitri  fied  fu  bft  anees  of  all  kínds. 
True  native  iron  is  not  to  be  expeled  ín 
tbe  midft  of  maffes  of  its  ore,  but  ín  de- 
tached  fprígs  or  fil  mients  in  the  fjfTures  of 
rocks,  the  wliole  fubftánce  of  which  is 
rich  ín  th^t  metal  :  fuch  ha  ve  been  all  the 
genuine  ipecimens  of  this  rich  foílif,  and 
JUch  the  ir  pU¿e  of  formal  ion. 
The  ores  of  iron  generally  difcoVer  them- 
felves  to  be  fuch,  eíther  by  theirrefem- 
blance  to  wrou ght  iron  ¡a  ftruclure  and 
look,  or  by  the  yeliowífti  or  purplifli  tinge 
they  are  colon  red  wíth»  Thofe  which 
have  moft  of  ali  the  appearance  of  the  me- 
tal they  con  tai  n>  are  ufually  the  riehefh 
There  is  an  iron -ore  foimd  in  Sweden 
nnd  Germany,  narticularly  in  the Harts- 
foieír,  which  nlually  lies  in  the  brgeft 
fifi  u  res  of  the  íhata,  ín^reat  lumps,  and 
ís  very  hard,  heavy,  and  of  a  bluiíh  grey 
colour  ¡  this,  when  broken,  has  fo  much 
of  the  fparkl  i  ng  appearance  of  the  metal, 
that  a  perfon  unaccuftomed  to  thefe  fub- 
jecls,  might  eafily  iniftake  it  for  real  puré 
.  iron.  This  ¡s  the  richeft  i  ron -ore  known, 
imlefs  we  except  Jome  of  the  haematites. 
We  have  an  ore  very  jike  this  in  the  fo* 
reftof  Dean,  in  Gloctíiermire3  which  is 
at  this  time  workvd  lo  great  advantsge. 
Another  kind  we  have  in  Derbyfhire, 
which  ís  alfo  common  to  Swtdeo  and  to 
Germany ,  it  relembies  the  formen  but 
that  it  is  harder ;  and  when  bioken,  it  ís 
not  fo  bright  and  fparkling,  The  re  are 
alfo  other  very  rich  ores  of  a  duíky  hrown 
colour,  with  a  tinge  of  purple  j  of  this 
kind  are  thofe  worked  at  this  time  jn  Soí- 
feje,  imder  the  ñame  of  the  cahala-vein* 
An  other  of  the  rich  fcinds>  lefs  common 
with  u?j  is  uf  n  hluifti  purple,  with  a  few 
bright  ípangles  in  it  j  but  this  ís  much 
inferior  to  the  two  fonner  of  thofe  abo ve - 
mentioned, 

The  poorer  ores  of  i  ron  are  generaily  of 
a  more  iax  and  friable  texture,  snd  of  a 
yeUowi/h  or  reddiíh  hue,  of  el  fe  of  a 
mixedcolonr  between  thefe,  and  with  a 
cali  of  browniíh  or  blackifh  ín  it :  but  the 
iiioít  fingular  of  all  the  ores  of  iron  is 
a  white  one,  which  appeais  only  like  a 
tiebafed  cryíUlj  having  not  the  ieaít  íign 
of  metal  in  it.  The  common  uchres,  as 
well  the  ydtow  as  the  red,  are  alfo  to  be 
ranked  amongthe  nuinbei 1  of  the  ores  of 
iron  ;  they  are  very  rich  in  t3i.it  metal, 
andaré  evtn  worked  for  it  in  fume  placea 
to  £icat  advantagci  noi  ate  v;c  to  omít 
ihe  menticn  of  thofV  Hegant  bodies  which 
hang  from  the  roofs  of  cavei  ns  ín  iron- 
tzlntS}  Ín  form  tf  icicles ;  thtjfc  are  íiySy 
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ftalaílítes  of  iron  ;  they  are  general k 
prodneed  in  Urge  cluiiers  together,  artl 
ealled  by  the  miners  bruíli  ore  ;  thcfe  are 
al  m  o  ft  a  i  1  i  ron  *  *Th  e  ern  íh  ted  fe  p^, 
neous  h otHes,  common  inonr  gravel-piij 
about  London,  are  alfo  very  rich  3n  ¡roni 
and  have  been  worked  for  ir  ín 
wherethey  are  fufiicientJy  pleniifuL  The 
red  fubftance  ealled  fmit,  h  hkewífca 
.  very  rich  i  ron-ore  \  this  ís  rnuchhke  ili; 
co  m  i  n  on  D  ei  by  íliire  re  á  d  le,  b  ut  fi  ner  and 
beavier, 

Meíhod  üfohiamhtg  Ir  on  from  ¡te  ore,  ka 
chfe  <veffeL  Roaít  for  a  few  mtnuttt  ia 
a  teft  under  the  mufF=j>  and  with  a  prtt- 
ty  íirong  ñre,  two  centners  of  the  fmsll 
weight  of  yonr  iron -ore  groíly  müvnl 
ed,  that  the  volátiles  m?y  be  íí'ííh¡>atcd  ín 
part,  and  the  ore  itfelf  be  fofttiid,  in 
cafe  it  ilion  Id  be  too  hard.  Wlienttii 
grown  coidj  beat  it  extremely  fine,  and 
roaít  ít  a  licond  time,  as  you  üothe  cop- 
per-ore,  but  ín  a  much  ftronger  íire,  |¡J1 
it  no  longer  emíts  any  íjouell  j  ther¡  letit 
grow  cold  a^ain. 

Compofe  a  flux  of  thi  ee  parís  of  tbe  wltjie 
flux  with  one  part  of  the  í  üfible  pulvdf* 
ed  glafs,  or  of  the  líke  fterile  unfujpliüft* 
ous  feoríse,  and  add  g]afs  gal]  -n  !  o  i  ■ 
duít,  of  each  one  hall'  pare :  Hi-dti  of  &i$ 
flux  three  times  the  quannty  uf  yw~ 
roafted  oi;e,  and  roix  the  whale  very  well 
togedier  i  ihen  choofe  a  very  good  cni- 
cible,  well  rubbed  with  inte  withic,  to 
íiop  the  poresj  which  may  he  here  and 
there  iiitfecn  ¿  put  tnto  Ít  yonr  ore  mnd 
yáth  the  flux,  cover  ¡t  over  with  comtnci 
frltr  and  íhut  it  clofe  with  a  tile,  atid 
with  Jute  appived  to  tlie  joints. 
Pul  the  wínd-furnace  opon  its  boltom 
part,  having  a  bed  made  of  cohl-dulH 
introduce  btíide  iptp  the  f  nrn,íce,  a  fcnall 
^raie,  fupponed  on  its  iron  barí,  smU 
ilone  upon  ir,  on  which  the  ct  utihle  may 
ítand  as  npon  a  fupport;  fu r round  tbe 
whole  widi  hard  coals,  not  very  largr, 
and  light  them  at  tep  ;  when  theícífíl 
be^íns  te  grow  red,  which  isindjc?.tE:ibj 
íhñ  commun  falfs  ceaCng  to  crack  k-,  Elcj 
with  groík  inte,  or  windfor  [carn,  tl¡i 
boles  of  the  boüom  partj  éxcept  tirata 
which  the  no2z!e  of  the  bdíows  is  ricek- 
ed¿  h)ow  the  tire>  and  escite  it  vn'it 
^reat  forcé,  add  En  g  now  and  then  fiffe 
fu  el ,  that  the  vtiftl  may  never  be  nakfd 
at  top.  H:^vlng  thus  contínued  your  fiií 
in  its  full  ílrengtli  Isr  three  q na vieis  ofso 
hour,  or^  svbrr-lt  hour5  t^ke  tlit;  Vcfkl  ct.e 
of  itj  and  fírike  the  pavement  on  wbití» 
it  is  fer,  that  the  fmall  grains  oí  ¡remites 
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hinpen  to  be  difperfed,  máy  be  collecT- 
eí!  ints>  a  regulo?,  %vhich  you  will  find 
-for  havíng  broken  the  vefM. 
ffipámiwns  of  IRON,  in  medicine,  are, 
!,  Til*  cruel  e  hTings,  reduted  to  an  impal- 
pable powJer,  greaíly  retommended  in 
femáis  ¿¡Ibíders. 

a,  The  ero  cus  martis.  See  Cr.octjs. 
3]  The  fl^s  m  a  niales,  or  ñowers  of 
1  roHi  See  che  artíde  Flos. 
4.,  The  Jal  roartís,  or  falt  of  iron,  whích 
is  pre pared  1  litis  :  mix  together  a  quart  of 
water,  and  eighc  otiles  of  the  olí  of  v\- 
tríol  j  poní"  theoil  of  vi  triol  in  by  a  little 
at  a  time  j  put  the  mixed  irquor  ínto  a 
glafs-veíTel,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of 
the  filings  of  iron ;  when  the  ebulUtion  is 
otfer,  evapórate  the  liquor  to  a  peí  líele, 
and  ffct  it  to  íhoot,  tliere  will  then  be  a 
green  vitriol  or  falt  found  in  faír  cryrtalsj 
dry  them  for  ufe, 

This  falt  is  one  of  ihe  moft  powerful  pre- 
parations  of  tUís  met*!  ;  tt  opens  ob- 
llruflions  of  al!  kinds,  ñrengthens  the 
vifeera,  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  ca- 
chea ¡es,  and  deftroys  w oráis. 

5,  TinftLire  of  iron,  with  fpirit  of  falr, 
is  mata  mus  :  take  filings  of  iron,  half 
a  pound  1  Glaubefs  fpirit  of  fea-fait, 
ibree  pounds  ;  reftífied  fpirit  of  wme, 
three  pints  :  digeít  the  fpirit  of  falt  and 
the  filings  togetíier,  without  heat,  as  long 
as  the  fpirit  will  work  opon  thein  5  then 
after  the  fasces  have  íubfided,  paur  off  the 
clear  liquor,  evapórate  ir  to  one  ponnd, 
and  to  th js  add  the  fpirit  of  wine. 
This  has  the  fame  virtue  as  the  ero  cu  S 

r  martis*    See  ihe  ártic'e  CftCCXis* 

6.  ChaEybeate,  or  íteel  wine,  is  made  in 
the  folio  wing  manner :  take  filings  of 
iron,  four  ounces  í  cinnamon  and  mace, 
efeach  h.iif  an  ounce  j  of  rheniíh  wine, 
tvvo  qüarts  ;  ínfufe  tbem  a  montb,  with- 
out hear,  oftén  fl^king  the  vefTel,  and 
then  filter  it  off  for  ufe. 
This  wine  is  an  excellent  (tama  chic  and 
aperientj  a  modérate  glaís  may  be  drank 

,   once  or  twice  i\  d?,y,  or  it  rcuy  be  mixed 
in  apozems  of  the  a  pe  ríen  t  vegetables* 

putm  upa»  Iron.  An  y  f pa  n  i  ü  \  3  fpru  ce, 
and  fwedlfli  iron  i m porte d  in  any  ottier 
íhipor  vefitíl  tban  ftíe'h  as  is  engliíh  built,, 
and  cf  which  the  maíter,  and  at  leaít 
th re«- fourths  of  the  msrinsrs  areenglim> 
payson  importatíon,  2I,  17S,  ió^^d,  the, 
tun,  and  draws  back  on  ex  por  tai  ion, 
2L  14.».  ájVc^*  ihe  fame  ímported  in 
engli.j-built  íliips,  and  fo  na  viga  ted,  to 

:       on  importation,  .*  I  S  s,  íT^d«  the 
toñy  and  draw  back  on  exportaren, 
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58,  3  r^o^'  li'on  ílít  of  hammered  mía 
rods,  commonly  known  by  the  ñame  of 
rod-iran,  pays  on  ¡mportatíon,  Ss.  6T*^d, 
tbe  hundred  wt,  and  draws  back  on  ex- 
portation,  S  s.  T7^dÉ  Dttto  from  Ircland, 
pays  3  s*  ioT^d.  and  draws  back,  3  s. 
4toV^'  ^ron  drawn  or  bammered,  léfs 
than  three  fourths  of  an  inch  fquare,  psys 
on  importation,  3  s.  67^.%d.  the  handred 
weigbt,  and  draws  back  on  exportation, 
S  f  r  ^t.d .  U  n>v  ro  ugh  t  iro  n  of  I  r  el  an  d  , 
pays  on  impertation,  il.  6=.  ti  the 
ton,  and  draws  back  on  exportaron,  1  í. 
2  s.  7— 0%d*  Unwroüghtiron  of  all  other 
places,  not  other wife  rated,  ímported  ín 
britiíli  fliips,  payaon  ímportation,  al,  Ss. 

tbe  ton,  and  draws  back  on  ex- 
portation,  2  I.  5  s.  af^d,  and  in  foreign 
íhips,  pays  on  ímportation,  %  L  17  s. 
ioT6¿d,  and  draws  back  on  exportatioo, 
si.  I4S.  6r^0d,  Iron -wa res  manu f ac- 
to red,  not  other  wife  rated,  or  not  prohí* 
bited  by  law,  pay  per  hundred  weight  on 
ímportation,   12  s.  and  draw 

back  on  exporta t ion,  5-^d.  Iron- 
ore  tbe  ton,  pays  on  ímportation,  a  5, 

4- — dt  and  draws  back  on  exportaron, 

JOO 

87! 

a  s.  1  J.  Ola  bofhels.  broken  and  caft 

100 

iron,  pays  on  ímportation,  the  ton,  u  s, 
1 1— d.  and  draws  back  on  exportaron, 

*  10     9— — d>  Backs  for  chimníes,  fmalí, 

,    .  100  -  5*¿ 

ihe  piece,  pay  on  importaron,  ai,  ^~j¡^^m 
and   draw  back   on  ex  portation,  2 

%  ■  z  di  Backs  for  chimnies,  large,  the 
100 

piece,  pay  on  ímportation,  43,  91^e~dí 
and  draw  back  on  exportáronos,  5T%y  • 
Binds  for  kettles,  the  hondred  wr,  pay 
on  ímportation,  las,  4-^-d.  and  draw 
back  on  exportaron,  11  é,  5T%^d.  Fire 
irons,  the  groce,  pay  on  ímportation,  1  s. 
!ItVol^  aT,£^  c»raw  h&ck  on  ejeportation, 
I  s.  More  for  every  hundred 

weight  on  Ímportation,  43.  ST^d,  and 
draw  back  on  exportation,  45,  E-^d- 
Hoops  the  hundred  wt.  pay  on  ímporta- 
tion, 9  5,  9-^d.  and  draw  back  on  ex- 
portaríon,  95.  *  ¿¿¿d.  Stoves,  the  piece, 
pay  on  Ímportation»  íg  s.  ^dÉ  and  draw 
back  on  exportation,  16  s.  Jo^d.  More 
for  every  hundred  weight  on  Ímportation* 

49» 
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draw  back  íhe  fame. 
Iron  kettles,  the  piece,  pay  i    %  J^jd. 

and  d  ra  w  back,  on  exportaron,  the  femé; 
and  befides  for  every  hundréd  weíght  on 
importation,  7  s*  ST%%d.  and  draw  back 
on  exportation3  6  9  d. 
Pig  or  bar-iron,  irom  the  britiíh  planta- 
tions  in  America,  is  i  m  porte  d  free;  but 
all  ftich  iron  muft  be  liavnped  with  a 
markj  clenótfog  the  cotony,  or  place 
■where  it  was  madé,  and  a  certifica  te  pro* 
duced  of  the  oath  cf  the  exponer,  figned 
by  two  of  the  principal  officers  of  fuch 
colonyj  and  the  mafter,  or  commanding 
bffieerof  the  íhip,  or  veffel,  importing 
íbeh  iron,  muít  make  oathj  that  the  iron 
fo  imported^  is  the  fame  as  tbat  mentiorir 
ed  in  the  certifícate. 
M^ll for  Iron  work.  Sea  Smithery, 
Iron-sick,  in  the  fea-language,  is  faid 
of  a  íhíp  or  boat,  when  her  Lolts  or 
naüs  are  fo  eaten  with  ruft,  and  fo  vvorn 
away,  that  they  occafion  hollows  in  the 
planks,  whereby  the  veffel  is  rendered 
leaky, 

Iron-wort,  Jt&nth,  in  botany.  See  the 
sitíete  Side&itis, 

IKON  Y,  in  rhetoric,  is  when  a  perlón 
fpeaks  cnntrary  to  his  thoughts,  in  order 
to  add  (orce  to  his  di  feo  tufes  when  ce, 
Qníniifían  calis  it  djverfilioqumm. 
Tluts,  when  a  ndtoríoüs  villain  ís  fcórh- 
fuüy  complemented  with  the  tifies  cf  a 
yery  honeít  and  exceilent  per  fon  j  the 
characler  of  the  períbn  commenned,  the 
aírof  conrempt  thatappeafs  ínthe  fpeaker, 
and  the  exorbitaney  cf  íhe  comr.ienda- 
*  tions,  fufficiently  diícoyer  the  difíimula- 
tion  or  i  ron  y. 
-  Iron 3 cal  exhortation  is  a  very  agreeable 
kind  of  tropei  whiebj  afttr  having  íet 
the  inecuveniences  of  a  thíng  in  the  clear- 
eft  ligar,  eoncludes  with  a  feígned  en- 
tronragement  to  purfue  it*  Sut-h  is  that 
of  Korace,  when,  having  beautjf\tl!y  do 
f críbed  the  tioífe  and  funXülís  of  Rome, 
he  sdds  ironically, 

Go  rrowj  and  iiudy  tunefu!  vet  Te  at  Rom?:! 

IEOQÜOIS,  the  ñame  of  five  nations  in 
North  America,  in  -lliance  with  the  bri- 
tifh  cotón  íes»  They  are  bouuded  by  Ca- 
nadá on  the  noí  ih,  by  the  britiíh  planta- 
tions  of  New- York  and  Penfyívania  on 
the  eaít  and  fonth,  and  by  the  lake  On- 
tarso  *n  the  wHh 

ÍRRAÜIATION,  the  a  a  of  emirting 
fubtile  tfflrvin,  hke  the  rays  of  the  íbn3 
e ve r y  wa y .    Eee  Efflvviu frf . 


IRRATIONAL,  an  appelktíon  given  r* 
fu  i  d  numbers  and  qnantitíe^  See  the  ar. 
ticies  NuMBER,  Quantity,  and  Surd 

IRREDUCIBLE  Cafe,  in  algebra,  is  ¿ 
ed  for  that  cafe  of  c ubi c  equa tions  wkeit 
the  root,  according^to  Cardan's  rule,  sp, 
pears  under  an  impotable  or  im^ginary 
forii),  and  yet  ís  real.  Thus  ia  ik 
equatiorij  x  3  —  90*  —  ido  —  0j  \\t 
root,  according  to  Cardan  s  rute,  w¡J| 


be 


^  s°  —  \f  —  ^4-500^  which  ts  an  ini. 
poílible  expí  e  filón,  and  j  et  oae  root  is 
equal  to  10  ¡  and  the  other  two  roo(stf 
the  equation  are  alfo  reaJ,  AlgÉbraiilFj 
for  two  cent  unes,  ha  ve  in  vain  cafe, 
voured  to  re  ib  1  ve  this  cafe,  and  hring  a 
under  a  real  form ;  and  the  queftion  is 
not  Jefs  famous  among  them,  [bn  \h 
fquaring  of  the  circle  is  among  geonm^f, 
See  the  arride  Equ  a  Tío  N. 
It  is  to  be  obftrved,  that  as  in  femé  otar 
cafes  of  cubic  equations,  the  valus  dik 
rool,  tbough  rational,  is  fonnd  uedti  aa 
irrationai  or  furd-form  5  beca  ufe  the  mi 
in  this  cafe  Ís  compounded  oí  ivw  tyrd 
fúrds  wltb  conirary  fi^ns,  whkh  d eftroy 
each  other  j  as  if  ¿  ^5+^5  +5— VJj 
then  x  10  j  in  íike  nianner,  in  thew> 
rcduáble  cafe,  when  the  root  is  ratícn,!, 
there  are  two  equal  ímaginary  quantfe, 
with  contrary  íigns,  joined  [o  real  qnm, 
tifies  j  fo  that  the  imaginar  y  quaniiiiti 
deftroy  eaeh  other,  Thus  the  tx$d 
ñon  : 


V50 — ^/ — 24500—5—^/^5-  Bul 
5  +  ^  —  5  +  S  —  —  5  —  s  o  -  x,  m 
root  of  the  propofdd  equatíon, 
Dr.  WaMis  feems  to  have  intentad  li 
íliew,  that  there  ís  no  cafe  of  cubk  eqai^ 
tions  iiTcdiicible,  or  Impracticable,  as  ti 
calis  it,  notwithftanding  the  common  opí- 
nion  to  the  contrary. 
Thus  in  the  equatitn  r  3  —  63  r  r:  \h\ 
where  the  valué  of  the  root,  actoiding" 
Cardaos  rule,  ¡h  r  =  ^^Z^ 

+  V  'íí  —  s/ —  5700,  the  t!  o  flor  fifi 
that  the^cuhic  root  of  Sr  +  /  —  *fk 
may  be  extraíted  by  antther  iendioft 
binomial,  w¿(  by  |-  +  i  -y  —  i  a^ 
in  the  fasne  manner^  that  the  cubicó 
of  di—  V  -—2700  inay  be  extf3ñed,ad 
is  equal  to  | — ^  ^/ — ^  j  frpm  whenct^ 
.  "  im 
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foki'h  that  1+1/—  3-K~iV— 3—  9> 
is  one  of  the  roots  of  tbe  equarlon  pro- 
p^fed.  And  this  is  tme  :  but  thofe  who 
yiíl  confnlc  bis  algebra,  ¡3*190,  191, 
v/ÜI  find  that  the  rule  he  gives  is  nothmg 
but'  a  triál,  both  In  determiníng  that  pait 
nf  the  root  whicb  is  without  a  radica] 
figíl,  and  that  part  which  t$  within-3  and 
i  Abe  original  equation  had  been  fu  di  as 
to  ha  ve  íts  roots  irracional,  bis  triai  would 
never  lia  ve  íucceeded.  Bsfidee,  it  ís  cer- 
ta ¡n,  that  the  extra&ing  tbe  cube  root  of 
gj  4.  ^  —  &700,  is  of  the  fame  degree  of 
áiñículty,  as  the  extra£Hng  ■  the  root  of 
the  original  equation  r  3 —  63  r  —  í&t  5 
and  that  hoth  require  ihe  trífeftion  of  an 
angle  for  a  perfe£  folntion,  See  M.  de 
Moívre  in  the  appendix  to  SaunderCbnns 
algebra,  p,  744,.  feq, 
For  Cardan  *s  rule,  lee  Süluiion  of  cubic 

IRREDUCTIBLE  Csfe^  in  algebra.  See 

the  'mide  I  R.REDUC  IBLE» 

IRREGULAR,  íbmerhing  that  de  vía  fes 
from  the  common.  forms,  or  ru'es  $  thus 
we  la  y  an  irregular  f  01  tifi  catión,  an  ir- 
regular butlding,  an  irregular  figure, 
See  the  arríele  Fortificatiün,  ©V. 

Irregular,  in  grammar,  fuch  infleclions 
of  words  as  vary  from  tbe  original  rolésj 
thus  we  fay,  irregular  noun*,  irregular 
Vfibs,  ¡£<\ 

Tbe  diftiiictíon  of  irregular  nonns,  ac- 
eording  to  Mr.  Ruddirmn,  is  :nto  linee 
kind^ rviz.  variable,  ddtílive,  and  abun- 
dante and  that  of  irregular  verbs  imo 
anomaíous,  defeclive  and  abundan t.  See 

ABUNDANTj  DEFtCTIVE, 

Irregular,  among  caluifts,  is  appíiedto 
a  perfon  who  is  tfnqnalified  for  entering 
into  orders  ;  as  being  bafe-born,  noto- 
rtouííy  dtfjmed,  &c,  and  by  that  meaos, 
reriíleied  incapable  of  holding  a  btne- 
ñce,  or  difeharging  any  of  the  facred 
funSions, 

Irregular;  bodies,  are  fo!  id  s  not  ter- 
minared  by  equal  and  Eimilar  furfaces- 

Irregular  colümn,  ín  archluÑure, 
a  column  which  does  not  only  dtvíate 
from  the  proportíons  of  any  of  the  five 
orders,  but  who  fe  órnamenos,  whcíher 
in  ihe  íhafc  qr  capital,  are  abiWd  and  Kl 
chofen, 

ÍRREPLE  VIABLE,  or  Irreplevi- 
sable,  in  law,  fignifies  any  thjng  ¡hat 
neither  may  ñor  ought  to  be  replevi- 
cdf  It  is  faid,  that  ít  is  agnmit  the  na- 
ture  of  a  diftrefs  for  rent,  iq  be  ineple- 
viable, 

5ÍTIS,  a  great  river,  wjíiüi  Yaris  from 
Vol.  X¿. 


north  lo  fonth  through  RufTTaj  Falls  into 
the  river  Oby?  and  .makes  part  of  the 
baUTulary  betweeu  Áfia  and  Europe, 
IR  WIN,  a  porutown  v£  Scotland,  in  íhe 
bailiwic  oí  Cnnníngham,  filuated  at  the 
momh  of  the  river  lr.vin,  on  the  Fríth  of 
Clyde  :  weít  longítude  40  40^  north  la- 
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IS ABELL A,  a  fertrefs  of  the  Auíhían 
Netberland^  íituated  on  tbe  wdt  hde  of 
the  river  ScheEd,  oppnfite  to  Antwerp, 
in  eaft  íongitude  rtorth  latitud» 

ISAIAH,  or  Frophecy  of  Isaiah,  a  ca- 
nonical book  of  the  Oíd  .Te tt amento 
líajah  is  the  firít  of  tbe  four  greater 
prophets,  the  otlier  three  being  Jeremiahj 
Ezektei,  and  Daniel.  This  prophet  \vat 
of  royal  blood,  bis  f¿ther  Amos  beíng 
brother  to  Azariah,  king  of  Judah.  Th< 
áve  fia  ft  dhapbrs  of  this  prophecy  relate 
to  tbe  reign  of  Uzzíah  j  the  vifión,  In 
the  íixtn  chapter,  happened  in  tbe  time  of 
Joiham:  the  uext  chapeéis  to  the  fif- 
leeníh,  incbide  bis  prophecies  under  the 
reígn  of  Abaz;  and  thofe  that  were 
made  under  the.reigns  of  Hezekíah  and 
Manafleh >  are  rtlaied  in  the  r>ext  chap- 
te  rs  to  the  end.  The  ttile  cf  this  pro- 
phet is  noble,  fublime  and  flcrid^  Gro- 
tius  calis  him  tbe  Demoitbenes  of  the 
HebrtwR,  He  had  the  ad  van  ta  ge,  above 
the  qther  propbets,  of  improving  bis  dic- 
tion  by  converíing  with  men  of  ihe> 
girateít  p^iis  and  elocution,  and  this 
addüd  a  fobkimíty,  forcé,  and  majeíty 
to  what.  he  faid.  He  impartiaüy  rár- 
pro  ved  tbe  vices  of  rhe  age  in  whírh  he 
1  i  ved,  and  openly  di  .pía  ved  the  ¡ud^.- 
ments  of  God  that  were  hanging  over 
the  jewiíh  nation  \  at  tbe  füme  thue  ce- 
nouncing  vengeance  on  the  AfTynans, 
Egyptians,  Eihiopíans,  Moabités,  Edo- 
n;t£es,  Synans,  and  Arabians,  who  vver¿ 
rnílm mental  Ira  mfhcling  tbofe  jndg;- 
merats.  He  foretoíd  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  from  their  captivity  in  Bnhyloo, 
by  the  hands  of  Cytus  king  of  Per  fia, 
su  hundred  years  bffore  it  carne  to  pafs  \ 
but  the  moft  remarkable  píhis  pred^cHona 
are  thofe  concetning  the  Mefíiah,  in 
w-hich  he  not  only  foretoíd  his  tom- 
ing  in  the  flélli,  but  a,ll  tbe  ereat  and 
memorable  crrcuirdl anees  of  bis  Ufe  and 
death. 

ISAMBLUCES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
ñame  of  a  génus  of  fofíH?,  of  the  clafa 
of  the  feleníííej  but  of  tbe  columtiaf, 
nct  the  rhomboid^lj  kind,  See  the  ar- 
ticte;  S£.I.BüiTJÉ¡ 
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This  word  exprefFes  a  hoáy  in  form  of 
an  obtufe  or  blunt  column,  tbe  lides  of 
which  are  al I  éqod  to  one  another.  This 
diiiínguiíhes  it  from  ihe  gcnus  of  tbe  iích- 
nambíuces,  or  tilín  columnar  feknítas, 
two  ef  tbe  lides  of  whicb  bsirig"  broader 
tban  the  others,  111  ¡%ke  ít  of  a  flaited  form. 
The  felenifas  of  ibis  gemís  couGft  of  íix 
fides3  and  two  obfoffe  or  abrupt  ends  $ 
a~nd  all  their  fijes  being  very  nearly  of  the 
farne  breadth,  they  much  refemble  broken 
pieces  of  the  columns  of  fprig  chryfiaU 
SeeCRYSTAL,  and  Iscunamblüces. 
The  bodies  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  the 
red  of  the  columnar  feíenitze,  are  íbbjeíl 
to  a  longitudinal  crack,  which  fómetírnes 
admitüng  a  ímall  quanííty  of  clay,  fliapes 
Ít  ínto  the  figure  of  an  ear  of  grafs*  Of 
ibis  genus  there  are  only  two  known  (pe- 
des i  i  ,  A  whittifh  one,  ve; y  nnreh  ie~ 
fsmbling  a  broken  fprig  of  cryftal,  fon  nd 
among  the  white  tobacco-pip^clay,  near 
Northamptoti*  Anda  A  íliort  and 
pellucid  one,  with  Hender  filamente  :  ibis 
k  found  ín  the  ílraia  of  y  el  lo  w  clay  in 
York'íhíre,  and  fo  metí  mes  lyíng  011  tbe 
fu í face  of  the  ear  til* 

ISATIS,  woau,  ín  botanyt  a  genos  of  the 
tetradynamia-ñJiqiiofa  ckifs  of  planta, 
the  cor  olla  whereof  con  Jlíts  of  four  cru- 

.  £  i  form,  obloog,  óbtü£¿,  patent  petáis* 
turning  gradúa  Jly  fmaller  tovirards  the 
tingues  ;  the  fruit  is  an  obloiig,  lince- 
olato-obiuíe,  tomprefFed,  fmall  pod,  con- 
lainiiig  two  va  i  ves,  and  confiftii>$  only 
of  one  ceU :  the  feed  ís  fingid  ovated, 
and  contained  ín  tbe  center.of  the  fruir. 
This  plantis  much  ufed  by  dyers,  as  alfo 
»  medicine,  as  an  aftringent,  a  vulne- 
ra 1  y,  and  for  ítoppingihe  menfes. 

ISCH^IMUM,  sen  o  en  akTIí,  In  bótany, 
a  gemís  of  phnts,  thus  diai  aclensed  by 
Scheukzer ;  the  male  attd  female  fíowers 
are  feparate,  but  ftand  near  esch  othcrj 
4he  maíe  is  a  fmall  bivalva  ghime,  placed 
©n  the  calyx  of  the  femak  flower,  whkh 
;s  a  bifíoious  glurne;  the  feed  is  ííngtej 
and  iwvolved  in  the  calyxes  and  co- 
jfolíu  fse, 

The  whole  plant  ís  of  a  fbprant  aro- 

matic  fmelí*  and  :s  accounted  cephalic, 

bur  \iit\e  uíed  aí  prefent, 
ISCRíAí  an  iflaml  in  the  Neapolitan  Sea, 

fíruated  íiíteen  m~\\tn  weíi  of  the  city  oí' 

Naplesj  in  14^  40%  eali  longilude,  and 

j\  í°  north  latitude* 
'ISCHTADIC,  in  ariatotnyí  a  ñame  given  to 

two  crural  veins,  called-  ihe  greaier  and 

leífer  iíchias,    See  VtiN. 

Tíi  J'^r.ifi^  jjfo  a  ilÉfíafe  6|  pain  Df  sise 
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Hp  i  beíng  a  fpecíes  of  arthntia,  tedífl 
the  joint  of  the  hip,  and  commonly  called 
í'ci^tica*    Stc  the  anide  Scjatjca, 
ISCHIAS,  one  of  the  ilebiatic  veina.  ^ 

VeiNt  and  t'ne  precedingartícle. 
ISCHIUM,  in  a  nato  m  y,  the  ñame  of  j 
bone  defertbed  onder  the  arríele 
minata  oíTa,    See  Innominata, 
ISCHNAMBLUCES,  in  natural  hi% 
the  ira  me  of  a  genus  of  füfíiTs,  of  tbe  d¿| 
of  tbe  ícieniia&j  bút  one  of  thufe  whidi 
are  of  a  columnar  formJ  not  of  the  cuju, 
mon  rhomboidal  one,    See  the  articé 
Selenita, 

This  word  ex  preñes  a  body  ín  form  of  1 
thin  or  ñatted  column,  with  obtuít  end?. 
The  characlers  of  this  genus  are,  \h\ 
the  bodíes  bf  it  aie  of  a  flatted  columnar 
form>  and  o£lohedral  ín  figure^  coni]dirjg 
of  íix  long  planes,  and  abcut  Kvbabíiipt 
or  broken  ends  :  the  whole  heing  of  a 
fiatted  íigurc.  Thetop  and  bottom  piarles 
are  much  broadei*  rhan  the  ¡eft  ¡  khe  four 
other  fáatíeB,  called  the  fide?,  ave  mt* 
rower  than  íhefe,  but  are  uliialjy  of  ?ttj 
itearly  the  fame  bread th  wirh  one  aií- 
other,  as  are  alfo  tbefe  tops  and  hottom^ 
fo  tbat  the  wboíe  figure  comes  very 
an  h exh edr a  1  p r i í rn  *    The  bodies  of  tbir 
genus  very  friquen  ily  have  a  long  crack 
reaching  their  wbote  fengtb  ;  and  clay  ci- 
ten getting  ínto  this,  fpreads  itfeJí  ínter ; 
the  form  of  an  ear  of  fome  of  the  gfaífy 
and  has  becn  míftaken  fora  reaÍear6f  j¡niV¿ 
Of  tliis  genus  there  are  only  four  kr,mvn 
fpectes.     t  ■  A  fíat,  broad,  and  peí  lucid 
kind,  found  in  Noitbamptoníliire,  Lef- 
cefteríhire,  and  Yorkñiirc,  ar  coíifidSi 
ably  gteat  depths  in  bine  clay.    jK  A 
úu\\  rougb  furfaced  and  thickér  kindy 
found  ín  many  parta  of  Kent,  and  íji 
great  plenty  in  the  ciifls  of  Sheppcy- 
iíland.    3-  A  duli  longitudinally  ftriatd 
kind,  found  in  íhe  clay  pus  ofYúrk- 
íliire    and  eifewhere,    and  frecnjejulf 
raarked  ¡n  the  mídcíle  with  the  figure &í 
an  ear  of  grafs»  And  4,  A  thick,  reü|íF 
and  í'ealy  kind,  íitqtíent  on  the  flioits  oí 
Sheppey  iíland,  and  bnrh  ¡n  the  cEay  pits 
and  on  ú\e  ílinres  of  Yorkílüie.  TbS 
atfo  has  frequently  the  repreitnuticm  oí 
m  ear  of  gxafs. 
ISCHUK Y»  irx*?f*,  in  medicine,  a  $ 
leafe  conliiiíng  in  an  en  tire  fuppnílioníf 
m  ine-    As  the  caufes  of  an  iíchufy  art 
various,    tbey    ouglit^    according  ta 
Heifter,  to  be  carefully  diftíngni/ 
■  each  oth'er.    When  it  proceeds  froíti  - 
tjifíammation  of  the"  kídneys*,  tEte  paid 
aüd  í\t§t  are  pmicipaUy  iit  ihn  rfjp 
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itfended  with  a  fe  ver  \  if  from  3  ftone 
^  tbe  fcjdflepi  it  is  accompanied  with 
yomjirag  ;  if  frorn  a  ítone  in  the  bladder 
there  is  9  vioient  pain  in  t]  1  e  bJadder, 
which  ía  extended  tí)  the  Vfíiy  extremity 
OÍ  the  o  re  t  lira  5  a  mucus,  or  pus,  is  ex- 
creted  with  paJe  uriñe  5  and  upon  proper 
examinations  the  ftone  may  be  felt:  but 
the  molí  ceríain  íígn,  is  fearcbíng  the 
bladder  with  a  catheter,  When  this  dif- 
ürder  anies  from  a  ftone  in  the  untura, 
it  may  be  eaGly  felt»  If  from  an  in- 
flammation  of  tbe  neck  of  tbe  bladder* 
títere  is  a  tumour  and  pain  in  the  peri- 
uaeum,  as  ofttn  as  the  place  is  touched  ; 
but  it  may  be  beft  perceived  by  thmíring 
tbe  flnger  into  tbe  a  ñus,  and  turning  \t 
up  towards  the  bladder,  fora  turno  ur  will 
be  perceived  by  the  placían,  and  by  tbe 
patienta  buming  and  prelTing  pain  5  and 
when  a  cathecer  ís  introduced  into  the 
urethra,  ari  impediment  wíli  be  felt  ne;*v 
the  neck  of  tbe  bladder,  which  wiU 
hínder  it  from  proce.ed.ing  farther.  Kíe 
ihe  nrcicle  CathETER, 
When  the  urínous  pa  finges  are  obíhncTed 
by  folid  bodieSj  tbíl  is,  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidneys*  tbe  ureters  or  neck  of  the 
W  acide  i,  pr  the  ureíhra,  from  a  ítone 
contaíned  theiein  ;  if  it  be  thiailj  thofe 
diuretics  will  be  proper  wbtch  are  nien- 
tioned  in  a  fit  of  the  gravei  or  ftones  to 
whirh  may  be  added  a  decoBign  of 
eryngo-raot  and  epfom-falf,  or  felters- 
waters,  taken often  therewith,  Butíf  the 
flojve  is  hrge  anü  cannot  be  excreted  by 
lilis  meansj  ftrong  diuruks  ate  highly 
hurtful  ;  and  it  muft  be  cu  red  by  leclion. 
Sce  the  mkU  Lithotomy; 
Jf  the  üjine  is  füoprcffed  from  an  inflarn- 
mation  of  the  íRrlneys  or  bladder,  re- 
tmwk  rjiuítbehad  to  tbe  treatment  and 
medicines  preferí  be  d  for  tbe  diforders  un* 
<ler  tbe  artkle  INFLAMM  ATiON . 
W  he  ti  tbe  ípingy  fu  b  fia"  ce  of  the 
urethra  is  fv^eilcd  wíth  blcod,  and  as  ít 
were  mftatedj  a  eopíoua  bheding  is  tbe 
principal  rernedy,  See  GonorkhGEA. 
When  a  fpaiín  ajrVéís  the  neck  of  tbe 
bhdder,  it  muftbe  treated  with  antifpaí- 
modic  powders,  dinretic  waters,  and  in- 
fníions  with  emulíions  and  ieníent  oils 
r,ow  and  then,  fucb  as  íalad  ofl,  oíl  of 
f^eet  almonds,  poppy  or  linAred  5  ex- 
terna II y,  cnaplafms.  ointments?  cly  tfers, 
and  baths  of  tjie  emolí itnt  and  demnlcen£ 
kird,  witb  gentle  optates.  See  Spasm. 
lf  che  di  fea  fe  pmceeds  from  the  palíys  as 
fome times  bappens  in  oíd  pe/Jons,  v-  berc- 
ifl        is  no  npúnf  the  httiy  and  peri- 
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níeum  muft  b^  freated  ivítli  fjacTions  írnd 
fomentations  of  íírengtheníng,  nervir,e 
and  fpírituoua  remedies,  with  caíaplaJms 
of  onions,  isnd  other  (lirru^ifors  rrpptietd 
to  the  bladdeij  with  clyfttrs  of  the  ¡ame 
fort  of  bei;hs*  When  the  uriñe  is  very 
urgent,  it  rnuít  be  evacu  tted  by  n  ca- 
theEeij  which  mnft  be  repened  as  often 
as  occafion  requíres.  See  Palsy. 
If  tUf.  diforder  proceerls  from  blood  re*i 
mainíng  in  the  btaddür,  or  itg  neck,  the 
'COncrction  is  to  be  relolved  and  empelled 
with  wann  ínfuíions  of  digeftive  herbs 
diank  iike  tea  j  fucb  as  grotjnd-ivy,  ár- 
nica, chervil,  with  tincíure  of  tartar, 
iit]üor  of  the  ierra  fblistaof  íartar,  witb 
jdígeílive  powders  of  owbs-eyeSj  fa  tu- 
ra ted  with  the  ¡  11  i  ce  of  oranges  or  kn)onsp 
íperma  ce  tí,  &c.  but  ¡F  all  tbefe  fail,  the 
jcathe.ter  is  zo  be  íntroduced  into  the  neck 
of  tile  bladder,  to  break  the  concretíon, 
and  evacúate  the  uriñe.    See  the  anide 

KrsOLVENTS, 

When  there  is  an  ulcer  tn  the  bkdder, 
infulionsof  VLilnerary  abíorbent  roots  and 
herbí  muíí  be  given,  with  mncilaEres  and 
foft  bal  fa  m  i  csT  efpec  iai  ly  balfa  m  o  f  M  ecc?, 
w  i  th  a  ra  o  d  e  ra  t  e  w  fe  of  q  u  i  ck-  í i 1  v  ert  efpe  - 
ci  a  ]  I  y  i  f  tbe  cafe  is  veneieak  Seje  the  ar- 
ricie Ulcer. 

If  there  is  a  ditñculty  of  nrine  ín  pt  eo;- 
n  a  n  t  wo  m  e  n ,  tow  a  rd  %  the  1  nit  m  o  1 1 1  h  1 
the  beft  remedy  is  to  eafe  the  preílure  an 
the  parí  ;  bu  i  íf  that  will  not  do,  to  nl¿ 
a  catheter, 

Laíllyl  if  ít  proceeds  from  a  fweiling  of 
Abe  pioíírate  gtands,  or  ít  is  hecome 
feí  rrh  o  u  s  j  i  t  mu  ít  be  tre  a  te  d  as  fu  ch  ¡  bu  t 
if  ihefe  remedies  fail,  the  bladder  muft 
be  pterced  wiíh  a  trocar  {  and  when  the 
perforítion  is  raade,  the  water  m\\\\  be 
evacuited  as  tn  tlie  dropfy,  This  ín- 
Jlrument  mü!l  be  feft  i  ti  t  he  woundi.  antí 
f  fílened  in  fucb  a  manner,  that  it  does 
not  fall  outj  ib  that  the  uriñe  inay  be 
rn^de  as  often  as  there  is  ó^caGan*  It  is 
a  trouLiIeforrie  operation^  but  the  only 
one  iffr. 

ISELÁSriCS,  a  klnd  of  gamesr  or  coro- 
bats,  celebra  ted  ín  Greece  and  Afi¡J>  in 
the  time  of  the  román  emperors, 
Xíie  vidtor  at  tbefe  gantes  h  >u[  ve»  y  ron- 
íiderable  prsviEeges  conferred  en  ñi m# 
after  the  ex  ampie  of  Auguílus  a  nd  th* 
Athémaní,  *ho  did  the  Iike  t.o  ron^- 
querors  at  the  olympic,  pyüriasij  íind 
iírhmían  gimes,  They  were  crowned 
on  tbe  fpot  i  m  medíate  i  y  after  t]>eir  vic- 
tory ,  hád  pcnfions  allo^ed  them,  were 
fumiíhed  with  piovUious  at  tile  publii 
lo  ?  9  CpJt 
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cofi,  and  were  carned  ín  tnnmph  10 

their  couhtry. 
I5ENACH,  a  íown  of  Germán  y  i  a  the 

c  i  re  le  of  Upper  Saxony,  fí  tóate  d  in  calt 

long,  ioe  ti',  north  lat.  51°, 
ISENARTS,  a  towo  of  Gwmany,  in  the 

circle  of  Auftria,  and  dujtedom  oí Stiria* 

fituated  thiriy-five  miles  riorth  wtft  of 

Gratz. 

ISERNIA,  a  town  ofNaptes*  intlie  pro- 
vi  rice  of  Mol  i  fe  j  íituated  in  t*ñ  long. 
15o        north  lat.  41o  36'* 

ISIA,  feafts  and  fteri  fices  antiently  folem- 
nized  m  honour  of  the  goddefs  líis. 
The  I  fia  were  ful!  of  abominable  im- 
puríties,  and  for  that  rea  fon  thofe  whp 
.were  inirated  were  oblí^ed  tu  jake  a  a 
oath  of  fecrecy  j  thcy  heíd  fur  níne  day$ 
fucceflively,  huí  were  ib  abominable  that 
the  fenate  abolí fhed  thern  at  R-ome,  vmder 
the  confulffup  o  f  Pifo  and  Garbín  i  u$. 

ISINGLASS,  khthytoQÍl&i  in  the  materia 
medica,  efe.    See  Ichthyocolla. 

Isinglass,  in  natural  hiítory,  a  ñame 
gtven  ta  the  white  íhining  jpecularis, 
with  large  and  broad  leaves  \  otherwife 
calíed  mufcovy-glafs.  See  [he  article 
Specularis. 

Tíhnglass  FiSK,  the  farne  widi  the  bufo. 
See  the  article  Huso, 

ISESj  in  betauyj  the  ñame  by  whích  Lin- 
nseíis- calis  the  coraj-plant.   S*e  Coral. 

ISLAND,  a  traél  ofídry  land,  encompiíTtd 
with  water,  in  whieh  fénfe  ¡t  ftands  con- 
.tradiftinguiíhed  from  contínent,  or  térra 
firma*  See  the  article  Contikünt, 
Severa)  n atura liíts  are  oí  opinión,  that 
the  íílands  were  ft^rmed  he  íhe  deluge  ; 
others  think,  that  there  llave  been  new 
Manda  formed  by  the  caíting  up  of  vaft 
heaps  of  cíay,  mudT  fandj  &c,  ntiaers 
fhínk  ihey  have  bcen  feparated  from  the 
contínent  by  violent  ftorms,  i  mu,  dalions, 
and  earthquakts.  Thcíe  laft  have  ob- 
ferved,  that-  the  EaíUIndies,  which 
abound  in  íflands  more  iban  any  othtr 
part  of  tbe  woi Id,  are  likewife  more  an- 
noyed  wirh  eanhqnakes,  tempe  íb,  light- 
.  nings,  vnlcancs,  &C*  than  any  other  part, 
Others  again  conclude,  that  ifhnds  are 
as  anlient  as  the  world,  and  that  there 
were  fome  at  the  beginníngj  and  among 
othrr  argumente,  ínppoit  their  opinión 
from  Gen,  5.  and  oLÍier  paíTí^ges  of 
fcriptui  e, 

Vareníus  tbjnk?3  that  there  have  been 
aflands  produced  each  of  thefe  way?,  St. 
Helena,  Afcenfionj  and  oílier  fteep  rocky 
íflands,  he  Aippofes  to  have  become  fo  hy 
o v er ■  fld wí ng  thei^  neighbuut'ing 
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champa igns  :  but  hy  the  beajjiíjg  ^ 
hu^e  qutmiities  of  iahd,  and  orhei  ier. 
réftrial  mruter,  be  thinks  the  iJlandsof 
Zea]  and,  j^pan,  &£*  were  formed.  Su- 
marra  and  Ccylon,  and  moü  of  the  Eii|. 
fodían  íflands,  he  think$¿  were  reiítoff 
from  the  maín  Jand  5  and  conclndes,  1^ 
the  iílands  of  the  Archipdago  were  kj¿ 
ed  ¡11  tbe  íame  way,  imagming  ¡t  prg, 
bable,  that  Ducalion's  flood  mightcM- 
tribute  towsrds  it.  The  antíents  had  a 
noTÍon  that  Délos*  and  fome  otríerfei 
1  fl  i  nd s j  1  ofe  f e o m  t he  b ot t o m  of  1  he  fgj 
whichj  how  fabulous  íbever  lt  may  ap- 
pear,  agí  ees  wicb  later  obfervation?, 
^éhecá  t^kes  notíce,  that  tbe  iíWl  The. 
raha  rofe  thus  out  of  the  JE^ean  fea  ¡o 
bis  tiime,  o f  wh i c h  t b e  m a rt n e rs  were  eje-. 
^itneíTeSp  Thcy  had  alfoan  opinión  ibt 
mere  are  fome  íflands  which  íwim  in 
fea,  Tbales,  indeed,  thought  that  iKr 
whele  earth  which  we  inhabít  líoakd 
in  the  fea:  but  íloating  iltands  are  not 
only  probable,  but  well  atteíted, 
TsLAND  or  Iceland,  in  geography,  u 
iíland  of  Denmark,  fíuuled  bétwetn  ij 
and  2.6  degrees  wtft  long.  and  betwctn 
64  and  ó  7  north  lat*  beíng  about  ico 
miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weñ  j  pnJ 
150  ¡n  bread ih  from  itorth  to  foutlu 
Islán d ■  CyyJ}alí  a  body  íamous  amoagtlíe 
writers  of  opt'csj  for  tts  property  of  5 
double  refraítion  ;  but  very  impropprly 
calted  by  that  ñame,  as  it  has  noneofibé 
diítingmíliing  cha raílers  of  cryfta],  and 
is  plainly  a  body  of  another  clafs.  Dr. 
Hill  has  reduced  it  to  íts  propír 
and  determinen1  it  to  be  of  a  gemís  cf 
fpar?,  which  he  has  calkd,  from  tó 
figure,  parallelopipedía,,  and  of  wlná 
he  h;i*  deJciibed  le  ve  ral  fpeciííj  aü  of 
which,  as  we]]  as  fome  other  bodiesofa 
difFereni  genus,  have  the  fame  propertjts, 
Baríholine,  Huygens,  and  Girllaac  Nftf' 
ton,  have  deícribed  tbe  body  at  hrgff 
bot  have  acconnted  it  eitber  a  cryftaíóra 
tale  j  errors  which  eould  not'  have  trap- 
penedj  had  the  criterions  of  foíhls  hm 
at  that  time  fixed  ;  íince  $ir  lfaac  Nev- 
ton  has  recorded  its  property  of  m^kin^ 
an  ebulÜtion  with  aqua  R.rtís,  \\\úé 
alone  mud  pro  ve  that  it  ís  neithír  tale 
ñor  cryftal,  both  thofe  bodíes  beirg 
wholly  unaffe£led  by  that  meníbnniii. 
S-e  the  artilles  Par ALLELonPBDífli 
Crystal  and  Talc, 
It  15  always  íoünd  m  íoivn  of  an  oblií 
parabelopiped,  with  fix  fides,  WÚ  \\ 
¡ound  of  varióos  fizes,  from  a  qtiaiterof 
an  inch  eo  three  i n ches  or  more  in  día- 
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meter.  It  is  pellucid,  and  not  much 
íefe  brlght  tban  tbe  pureit  cryftal,  and 
íts  planes  are  all  tolerably  fmooth, 
thougb,  whei  nicely  yiewed,  they  are 
feund  to  he  wayed  with  crooked  lints 
njade  by  the  edges  of  imperfcét  p-ates> 
\Vhat  appears  very  fmgular  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  ofthís  body,  is7  that  all  the  íurfacep 
are  placed  ín  the  fame  manner,  and  con- 
jfequently  it  will  fplit  oflf  into  tbin  piares, 
titber  horizontal \y  or  perpendicubrly  $ 
but  this  h  found  on  a  microf.opic  exa- 
mmatión,  to  be  owing  to  tbe  regularity 
of  figure,  fmoothnefs  of  furface,  and  nice 
joiníng  of  the  Tema  l  final)  para!  |<lo  pi- 
pe d  concretlonsj  of  which  the  vyholt  is 
cpmpofed  j  and  ta  the  fame  canfe  h  yro- 
bably  owing  its  remarkable  property  in 
refra£Hon.  See  Refractio n " 
It  is  very  fof'r,  and  ealíiy  fe  r  ate  hed  with 
the  point  of  a  pío  j  ít  will  not  give  fire 
on  being  ílru  ck  againít  íled,  and  fer> 
ments  and  js  perfeetly  diífotved  ín  aquá 
fortís.  It  is  found  in  líland,  from 
wh*nce  ít  has  its  ñame  j  and  in  Franee, 
Germnnyj  and  man  y  othér  places,  In 
ÍEngtand  fragmems  cf  othtr  fpars  are 
very  often  miftaken  for  it,  man  y  of  ihem 
havíng  in  fome  depree  tbe  fame  pro* 
peí  ty.  See  Anomobhomboida, 
ISLE,  ín  general,  denotes  tbe  fame  with 
ifland,  only  frequently  ufed  ín  a  dímínu» 
tíví  fenfef 

hlE  DE  pieu,  an  iíland  ín  the  Biy  of 
"Bífcáy,  on  the  coaft  oí  France,  fituated 
íoitrtten  miles   weft   of  the   coaft  of 
Foitou* 

hit  of  France,  a  provínce  of  that  king- 
ílomj  in  which  the  capital  city  of  París 
í  s  fi  tu  a  ted3  he  i  ng  h  o  u  «  ded  by  PÍ  c  a  rd  y  on 
llie  nciih,  by  Cbampain  on  tíie  eaft,  by 
Qrieans  on  tbe  foutb,  and  by  Normandy 
6n  tbe  weft, 

Ielesj  ib  archírecWe,  denote  the  lides  or 
wingsefa  building,    See  ¿íuilding. 

ISNARDÍA,  In  botany, "  a  gemís  of  the 
tura ndria-monogy nia  dais  of  plants; 
havíng  no  corolla ;  the  fruit  is  formed 
cf  the  fquare  bafe  of  tbe  cup  :  ir  has  four 
celis,  and  in  ifaém  a  few  í¿cds  of  an  ob- 
long  figure/ 

ISM  Yj  a  fi  ée  imperial  city  of  Germán  y,  in 
the  circle  of  Swabia}  íitúatcd  íñ  eail:  long. 
To°nortb  lat,  47o  36'* 

ISOCHRONAL,  Isochronit,  or  Tsc 

■  ChRONóiís,  is  applied  to  !uch  víbrations 
ófa  pendulum^  as  are  peiíormcd  in  tbe 
íame  Jpace  of  time#  as  all  the  vibtatíoos 
í>r  fwings  of  [he  lame  penduhim  are» 
w}ieiher  lh«  archts  Ít  dsrfcribes  be  Iongcr 
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or  morter  :  for  when  it  deferí  bes  a  fiiorter 
3rch,  it  moves  íb  much  the  flower,  and 
when  a  long  one  proportíonably  fafter. 

Isochronal  líke,  that  in  which  a  heavy 
body  is  fnpp oled  to  defeend  wiíhout  any 
acederation,  See  AccelEratioív, 
Mr.  Leibnífz,  in  the  Aft¿  Eruá.  Lípf. 
for  Feb.  1 68o,  íhews,  that  an  heavy  body 
with  a  degree  of  velpqty  acquired  by 
íhe  deícent  fiom  any  heíght  may  defeend 
fiom  the  fame  point  by  an  infinite 
number  of  ifoehrona!  cu s ves,  all  which 
are  of  ibe  fame  fpeeies,  difftring  from 
one  anorher  only  in  the  magnitude  of 
rheir  parameters  \  fuch  are  all  the  quá- 
á rato  -cubí cal  paroboloidsj  and  coníe- 
quently  fimilar  to  one  another.  He  íliews 
alio  there,  how  to  find  a.  líne  in  which 
a  heayy  body  defeending  iba!]  recede  urti- 
formly  from  a  given  poiñt,  or  approach 
imftormly  to  ít. 

ISOKTES,  in  botar-y,  a  genus  of  thecryp- 
tü^amia-fiiiees  ciáis  of  plants  ¿  the  calyx 
of  which  is  a  cordated,  acuté,  fe  Hile 
fquama  :  there  is  no  corolla  in  eithcr 
the  rnale  or  female  flowers  ^  the  fruit  ít 
an  oval  bíJoeutar  capfule  f  ihe  feeds  are 
numerous  and  globoíe, 

ISOLA,  a  port  town  and  biíliop's  lee  of 
the  bither  Calabria,  fifteen  miles  foutli 
of  St,  Severmo, 

ISOMERÍA,  a  term  fottjetimes  ufed  for 
the;  reduciion  of  eqviatiócs,    See  the  ar- 

ticle  EqUATIOÑ, 

ISOPERIMETRICAL  figures,  in  ge- 
ometry,  are  íuch  as  have  equuJ  peri- 
meteiSj  or  cirenmferences*    See  the  ar* 

tícle  ClRCUMFERENCE. 

1.  Of  iíbperimetrical  figures,  that  is  the 
greatert  that  conrains  the  grcattíi  num- 
Ber  of  fide? j  or  tbe  moíf  angíes,  and  con- 
íequently  a  círcle  is  the  greateft  of  all 
figures  that  have  the  fame  ambit  as  it 
has.    See  the  artícte  ClRCLE- 

Of  two  ífoperimetricaJ  trianglesj  hav- 
íng the  fame  bafe,  whei  eof  two  iides  of 
one  are  equal,  and  of  tbe  otber  unequaJ, 
that  h  the  greaíer  whofe  two  fides  are 
equal*  Sfe  tbe  arricie  T B.  1 A N c l e ♦ 
3.  Of  ifoperimetj  ¡cal  figures,  whofe  fides 
are  tqua)  in  number,  that  is  thé  greateít 
which  is  equilateral  and  equiángulas 
From  henee  f'oljows  that  common  pro- 
blem  of  making  tbe  hedging  or  waWíng 
that  will  wall  in  one  acre,  or  even  any 
determínate  number  of  acres}  a?  fence  or 
wall  in  any  greater  number  of  acres 
whatever  bm  In  order  to  the  folution  t  f 
tb  is  problem,  Jet  the  greater  number  b 
be  fyppofid  a  (quate.   ¿et  X  be  one  fide 
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«F  «m  oblong,  whofe  área  is  tben 

will  -  be  the  other  fide  j  and  fc-  -f  *  # 

a:  * 
wjll  be  the  ambít  of  tbe  oblonga  which 
inuft  be  equal  to  four  tí  mea  the  fquare 

reot  of  &  5  that  ís,  2  -  +  *  *  —  4  ¿* 

je 

"Whence  tbe  va] as  of  x  m&y  be  eafily  had, 
and  you  mFiy  make  infinite  nuinbers  of 
fquares  and  obbngs  that  bave  tbe  fame 
ambit,  and  yet  fhalJ  ha  ve  dtfFerent  given 
áreas.    See  the  opera  ti  o  n  : 

Let  ^  ¿  =  ¿ 
Thfin  *    4-  ^xx 

xx—  dxzz  

XX—  dx+ldd~^±ldd 


Thus  íf  one  ííde  of  the  fquare  be  105  and 
one  ftde  of  an  oblong  be  19,  an<i  the 
oíhér  i  ;  íh'cn  will  Lhc  ambtts  of  that 
fquare  and  oblong  be  equal,  th¿£.  each 
40,  and  yet  the  área  of  the  fquare  wilí 
be  roo,  and  of  the  ohlong  but  19. 

ISOPYRUiVI,  in  botauy*  a  gemís  of  the 
polyandría-tligynia.  dais  of  plañís*  the 
coro!) a  of  which  confuís  of  rive  equal, 
evated  and  patent  pedís .:  the  fruit  is 
compofed  of  two  crockcd,  lunated  pods, 
witb  only  one  ceJt  in  each,  containing 
númerOus  fecds. 

ISOSCELES  tkíanglE|  ín geometry , one 
that  has  two  eqnal  íules,  as  A  B  C  (pl. 
CXLVÍIL  fig.  a.)  where  the  fide  A  B 
1$  equal  to  A  C. 

Li  every  ifo  íceles  triangle,  tbe  anales 
A  BC,  ACB,  fu  liten  de d  by  the  equal 
íides,  are  equal ;  and  a  Une  A  D  bifl'eet- 
ing  the  baíc  B  C  in  D,  is  perpendicular 
to  itj  as  is  ealily  demonftrated»  See  the 
Srticle  Trjanglé, 
TSPAHAN,  or  Spahavvn,  the  capital  city 
ofEyrac  Agem?  and  of  all  Perlia  :  it  is 
pf  an  oval  form,  and  twelve  miles  ín 
círcu  inferen  ce  ¿  eaít  long.  50o,  north 
ht.  ^ 

ÍSPIDA,  the  KiNG*Fi&HHE.í  ín  ornhbo- 
logy,  a  gen us  of  the  picas*  order  of  bird?, 
with  a  beak  of  a  trigonal  figure,  fomt* 
what  arcuated,  coxr  preífed,  and  irs  two 
chapfi  equal :  there  are  four  toes  on  each 
íootj  w'uh  only  one  of  thero  placed 


Thís  is  a  very  numerous  gznus,  tfce 
fpecies  of  which  are  chiefly  diftinguljWj 
by  their  fíze  and  different  coloitrs- 
I^SUE,  ín  Iaw,  has  fe v eral  figmfications,  ¡l 
beíog  fometímes  taken  for  the  thi]d?en 
b^gotten  bttween  a  man  and  hiswífe- 
IbmetÍEñes,  for  profits  arifing  fronj 
amercemenrs  and  fines  ;  and  fometimes 
for  the  profit?  ifíuing  outof  Undsor  teñe* 
ments  :  bnt  this  word  generally  figniSes 
the  conclnfion,  orpoinrof  matter,  tíiat 
íífties  from  the  allega  tí  ons  and  pkaa  of 
the  plaíntiff  and  de;endant  in  a  cauto 
tried  by  a  Jury  of  tweíve  men. 
There  are  two  kínds  of  iílues  in  relation 
to  chufes,  tbat  upon  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
thít  upo  ti  a  matter  of  láws  thát  of  fact 
is  where  [lie  phintifTand  defendant  bave 
fixed  upon  a  point  10  be  tried  by  a  jurj  ¡ 
and  that  in  Iaw  is,  where  there  is  a  demur- 
i  er  to  a  declaratíon,  ©V-  and  a  ¡oínder  in 
demurrer,  which  ís  determinadle  on\y  by 
the  judges,  íífues  of  fact  are  either  ge- 
ii feral  or  fpecial  ;  tbey  are  general,  wlun 
it  is  left  ro  the  jury  to  find  wSietberthé 
deftndant  has  done  any  fuch  tilingas  the 
plamiiíf  bau  alledged  againft  lúm  j  and 
ípecia],  wheie  íb:ne  fpecial  matter,  or 
material  point  aMedged  by  tbe  deftrjclatit 
in  his  detente,  is  to  be  tried,  General 
iffue  alfo  íignifies  a  plea  ín  which  the 
ddendant  is  allowed  to  give  the  fpeciaí 
matrer  Ín  evidence}  by  way  of  excuJe  ur 
¡ufiificatioñi  this  is  granted  by  leveml 
lía  tutes,  in  order  to  prevent  a  prolixity 
ín  pleading,  by  allowi  ng  the  dtrendant 
to  give  any  thing  in  evidence,  to  prevé 
tbat  the  plaintiff  had  no  caufe  íbr  his 
aétion» 

In  real  aclions,  tbe  iífues  are  tríabie  by  a 
jury  of  the  coünty  in  which  the  caufe  of 
action  ari  fts,  IITues  are  to  be  eertain  and 
íingle,  aodjoined  upon  the  moft  material 
point  in  queltion,  fo  tbat  tbe  whole  mat- 
ter Ín  difpute  between  the  parties  may  he 
tried*  On  a  joint  action  oí  treípars  hy 
many  perfons,  only  one  iflue  muft  he 
jotnéd  i  and  where  fe  vera  I  offences  are 
charged  ngainft  a  defendant,  he  ought 
to  take  all  but  one  by  proteííation,  and 
then  ofFer  an  iíHie  on  that  one,  and  na 
more  j  though  in  an  action  for  damngef, 
every  part,  according  to  the  lofs  the 
plaintiff  has  foftained,  is  to  be  put  in 
iffue»  Where  a  good  i  (fue  is  joinetí  he- 
tween  the  parties,  it  cannot  afterwards 
be  waved,  without  the  confent  of  hoth 
parties  :  but  where  the  defendant  pltads 
the, general  iífue3  and  does  notenterthe 
fam^  he.tnay  willnn  four  days  of  t^ 
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wave  fticb  irTuej  and  picad  fpectally  ;  fo 
jfa ■  dtfi;[UÍLiiic  nleads  in  ahatement,  he 
may  any  tfme  ufar  wa  ve  hís  fpecial  plea, 
antl  plead  ¡he  general  r/fire,  excepta  rule 
be  made  for  him  to  plead  as  be  wíU  írand 
by  it :  bul  i n  cafa  the  pliiniífFornits  en- 
tes ing  the  iííuc  i  he  terin  it  is  joined,  the 
ffefendunt  in  the  firft  flve  days  cf  the 
neat  term,  may  alter  hts  plea,  and  pie  a  d 
de  novo  i  and  wben  the  ptaíntsff  wi!l  not 
try  the  ilTtie?  afier  ihe  lame  is  ¡oined, 
bichín  the  time  r  eo.it  ired  by  tbe  courfe 
oflaw,  the  diferid  i nt  may  g-ive  him  a 
rule  to  enter  ir,  and  if  he  does  not  then 
try  it  he  flull  be  nonfuitíd. 

Issues  on  Jberiffs,  are  fuch  amerrements 
and  fines  to  the  crown,  a$  are  levied  owt 
of  the  ifTnes  and  profits  cf  the  lands  of 
íherifó,  for  tbeir  íaults  and  negreéis  ¡  but 
ihefe  ¡flues*  on  fliewing  a  good  and  fuf- 
ficietit  can  fe,  may  be  taken  off  be f ore 
febey  are  citreated  into  the  exchequer. 
IfTues  are  alia  le  viable  upon  jurors,  for 
non-appearance  j  thougb  upon  a  reafon- 
able  ex  c  ufe,  pro  ved  by  two  witntíTes,  the 

-  jufticeruiay  4¡fcharge  the  lame. 

Issues,  in  fiirgery,  are  iittle  ulcers  made 
defignídly  by  the  furgeon  in  yarious  partS 
cf  the  body,  and  kept  opea  by  the  pa- 
ijent,  for  the  ptefervation  or  recovery  of 
hís  heakh, 

The  parts  in  which  ifTrjes  are  general! y 
made,  are  either  the  upper  part  of  the 
hsad  ;  the  neck  ;  the  a  mis,  betwixt  the 
bíceps  and  Ájettoídé  mufele,  andnear  the 
interuon  of  the  Uítj  in  the  thigh,  efpe- 
rially  within  lide,  immediately  above 
the  knee,  in  a  cavity  eaíity  feít  by  the 
finge rs^  and,  laflly,  in  the  leg?,  on  tkeir 
íntenar  fide,  in  a  cavity  immediately  be- 
low  the  knee, 

The  re  are  fe  ver  a!  methods  of  makíng 
iCnésj  put  the  mpñ  ready  one  is  by  in- 
ri Lío  which  is  peí  forme  J  tbus  :  fírll 
mark  the  proper  place  with  ink  ;  then 
eleva  ting  the  ¡nteguments  between  the 
thumb  and  fore  fiiiger  of  the  furgcori 
ánd  an  aíTiftant  on  each  fide,  y  cu  next 
proceed  to  make  an  íncifion  thro'  fhérn, 
either  wíth  the  ícalpel  or  laucet,  bíg 
enough  to  admit  a  pea,  vvbich  besngin- 
ferted  and  covered  with  a  pl.illet  and 
compréis^  nolhing  more  thnn  your  rollüf 
is  \vantlng  to  compleat  the  óperation, 
Tlms  hy  cleaning  and  dteíling  the 
wound  every  morntng  and  evening  with 
a-frefii  pea,  it  by  degrees,  in  a  day  or 
twQ}  degenera  íes  into  a  Iittle  trlcer,  dif- 
djarging  daity  a  quantity  of  puruietiC 
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matter*  which  fhouid  be  carefuüy  cleanfcd 
or  wiped  oíF  at  every  dreííing* 
There  is  a  fsíond  method  of  makíng 
i  fines  by  wonnding  the  íkin  wíth  an 
aélual  cautery»  or  red  hot  iron>  whicLi 
is  irfualty  íncluJcd  ín  a  fovt  of  capíbla,  or 
cafe  of  ir^n  (pbte  CXLIX>  to 
conceal  it  from  ternfymg  tlie  patient, 
When  the  cafe  B  E  is  ftxed  upon  tbs 
proper  part  for  the  iííue,  the  red*bot 
iron  C3  is  then  preffed  down  uppn  tha 
integuments>  and  the  efehar,  or  burn,  is 
next  to  be  dreíTed  wfth  it e (h  butter  ov 
baü Eicon,  til!  b»  repeating  the  drefling 
every  day,  it  repárales,  and  then  the 
uícer  formed,  is  to  be  filled  with.  a  pea^ 
and  dreífed  as  befare^ 
The  third  method  of  making  iífues  is  by 
the  application  of  potential  cauteries,  ou 
corrodíng  medicines;  ín  order  to  whicti 
a  piece  oi  plaíter  is  firít  perfijrated,  an4 
iben  appüedi  fo  as  íts  aperture  may 
cover  tbe  place  marked  with  ink  for  the 
aíTue  ¡  a  píece  of  the  cauític  is  then  put 
into  the  aperture  of  tUe  piaíler,  and  re- 
ta íned  clofe  down  upon  the  ftín,  with 
fome  feraped  lint,  a  fmail  comprefs,  and 
a  large  plafter  5  and  laft]y,  wíth  a  largec 
compréis  aid  'bandage.  The  patient  is 
then  to  be  ordered  to  reft  for  about  (i£ 
or  etght  hourst  mo/e  or  lef$,  according 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  cauftic,  which 
time  helng  elapfed;  and  the  dreílings  re- 
movedj  the  efehar  is  to  be  treated  aa 
be  fore  direcled  in  an  aclual  cantery,, 
In  whichever  of  thefe  methods  the'iiTue 
i$  made,  it  mu(í  be  drefíed  at  leall  twhice 
every  day,  efpccialíy  if  k  rnns  weíl, 
and  in  the  fummer*feafon  :  and  at  eacli 
drefiing  yc-u  muít  put  in  a  frefh  pes,  and 
cover  it  with  a  clean  plaiier,  pr  a  píece  06 
waxed  paper  or  (iljc,  or  an  ivy-leaf  rt^ 
ra  íned  with  compréis  and  baníiage^  But 
tbe  delígation  for  íiTues  is  much  more 
commodioufly  perfprmed  with  a  leailieni 
Cw%t|íi  faítened  by  clafps,  than  by  a  cir- 
cular ünen  roller.  In  ibis  m'iiiner  ifínes 
are  to  be  kept  opeo»  tül  thr  patient  ÍS  tt* 
covered  of  the  difordcr  for  which  they 
were  made* 

Ifaies  are  chiefly  made  for  vanovis  dif« 
orders  in  tbe  head,  eyes,  ears,  tetlh^ 
the  íciaíka,  and  cther  pnirful  diíbcder?, 
which  are  this  way  frequer.tly  relievei 
or  cured-  But  in  ftuhborn  diíbrders  it  is 
fE  equcmJy  necefTary  tomake  two  or  more 
ifiues  to  produce  any  confiderable  ofrecí, 
as  one  in  each  armj  or  sn  one  arm  snt¡ 
teg  of  tíisiame  fide, 
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Xn  arder  to  ctofe  an  ifíue,  little  more  is 
requíred  than  to  difeharge  (he  pea,  and 
to  refraín  from  putting  in  any  more,  by 
which  means  alone  ít  will  clofe  up  in  a 
ihort  time:  Jbut  if  any  proud  fleíh  ftiould 
arife*  It  may  be  amuutated,  or  elle  re- 
moved with  burnt  alum.  Lallly,  ít  te 
obfervable,  that  when  the  iíTues  of  peopíe 
far  advanced  in  years  cea  fe  to  make  ihetr 
wonted  difcharge,  and  turn  of  a  livid 
and  blackífh  hue,  it  is  a  íign  that  they 
-are  invaded  hy  fome  defperate  diíbrder, 
and  that  life  itfeíf  is  very  near  jts  period. 

JSTHMIA.J  or  Isthmiak,  games, 

one  of  the  four  folemn  games  whích 
werecelebratedeyery  fifthyearinGreece| 
Ib  called  from  the  corinthian  ifthmus* 
where  they  were  kept. 
Thefe  games,  according  to  fomet  were 
ínftituted  in  honour  ofPabemon*  orMe- 
Jicertes  the  fon  of  Athamas  king  of 
T  bebes,  and  Ino*  Others.  reporta  that 
they  were  ínftituted  by  Thefeus,  in  ho- 
nbur  of  Neptune,  Others  agaín  are  of 
opinión,  that  there  were  two  diftinft  fo- 
iemnities  obferved  in  the  Iflhmus,  one  to 
Mel  ice  rr.es,  and  anotker  to  Neptune. 
Thefe  games  were  held  fo  facred  and  in- 
violable, that  when  they  had  been  inter- 
mittedfor  fome  time,  through  the  op- 
prefíion  and  tyranny  of  Cypfelus  kingof 
Corlnth,  afterthe  tyianfs  death  the  Co* 
rmihians,  to  renew  the  memory  of  them, 
empíoyed  their  mmoít  power  and  in* 
duftry,  The  viclors  were  rewarded  mth 
garlahds  of  pine  Sea  ves  j  afterwards, 
parñey.  was  given  them  :  but  at  íength, 
the  piné  was  refumed,  and  to  this  waa 
added  the  reward  of  roo  filver  rfrachmse. 
Thefe  games  were  fo  celebrated,  and  the 
toncourfe  at  them  fo  great,  that  -only 
the  principáis  of  the  moít  remarkabíe 
citíes,  could  nave  place  in  them.  The 
Athenians  had  only  as  much  roora  al- 
lowed  them  as  the  fail  of  a  Ihip,  wh¡ch 
íHfcy  fent  yearly  to  Délo?,  could  cover. 

Isthmus,  in  geography,  a  narro  w  neck 
of  landj  that  joins  two  contineots,  or 
joins  a  p  en  ínfula  to  the  térra  firma,  and 
lepa  ra  tes  two  feas,  Th-e  moft  celebrat- 
ed iílhmufes  are  thofe  of  Panamá,  or 
Darien,  which  joins  nortli  and  fouth 
America  5  and  that  of  Suez,  which  con- 
neíls  Afta  and  Africa  ;  that  of  Corinth, 
of  Crim  Tartary, 

ISTRÍA,  a  peninfula  in  the  north  part  of 
the  guíph  ot  Venice,  bonnded  by  Car- 
inóla, on  the  north  j  and  on  ibc  ftwíflj 
eaft,  and  wcft,  by  the  fe¡U 


IT  A  LIAN,  the  Janguage  fpoketi  In  XtaTy¿ 
See  the  firticte  LaeíCúAGE*  ^ 
This  tongue  is  derived  principally  fro^ 
the  latín  j  and  of  ai  i  the  languagt-g  fWrri. 
ed  írom  the  latín,  there  i$  none  whitli 
chi  rles  with  i t  more  vifible  marks  of  íís  1 
original  than  the  italian,  ít  is  accounied 
one  of  the  moít  perfect  among 
modern  tongues,  cóntaining  wortís  an.il 
phrafes  to  repreiént  all  ideas*  to  estpiefí 
all  íentiments,  to  delh'cr  oriés  fejf  ¿tt  ^|| 
fu  b j  ecls,  to  n  a  m  e  al  1  th  e  in  ftru  ments  and 
parts  of  arts,  ®c,  It  is  however,  com. 
plained,  that  ít  has  too  many  diminuta 
and  fu  pe  ría  ti  ves,  or  rather  aumenta- 
tí  vea,  but  witbout  atiy  great  realbn :  fe 
íf  thefe  words  convey  nothing  fai iber  ta 
the  mind  than  the  juft  ideas  of  ihingg, 
they  are  no  more  faulty  than  our  pie. 
o n a  I  m s  and  hy perbole b *  The  languagi 
correfponds  to  the  genios  of  the  peoplq 
they  are  flow  and  thoughtful,  and  ac- 
cordingly  their  ianguage  runs  heavii^, 
though  fmoothly,  and  many  of  their 
words  are  lengrhened  out  to  a  great  de* 
gree*  They  have  a  great  ta  [le  for  mu  lie, 
and  to  gratify  their  paífion  tbis  waj', 
have  al  te  red  abunda  nce  of  their  primirire 
wordsj  leaving  out  confonants,  tiking 
in  voweís,  foftening  and  lengtheiilng out 
their  teiminations  for  the  Me  oftlit 
cadenee,  Henee  the  langtiage  is  ex- 
tremely  mufical,  and  fucceeds  better  than 
any  other  In  operas,  and  fome  parís  íf 
poce ry  :  but  it  falls  in  flren^h  and 
ñervos :  henee  alfo,  a  great  part  é  ¡1; 
words  bonwed  from  the  latín,  becamc 
fo  far  difguifed,  that  they  are  nofc  eaGLf 
known  again, 

Ttalian  coims.    See  Cotw, 

Italían  me  asures.    See  Meastjríí 

1TALIC  CHARACTERS,  m  printiAg.  See] 
the  article  Letter. 

Italic,  or  Italia  tí  kours,  fhetwenfy- 
fünr  hours  of  the  na  rural  day,  accovrited 
from  the  fun  fetting  of  one  dayT  to  tlw 
fame  agaín  the  nexr  day*    See  HouRp 

Italic  s ECTt  the  ñame  of  a  feft  of  aiT- 
tient  philofophers,  founded  by  Fytba- 
gorasj  fo  calíed,  becaufe  thatphíbfopk 
taught  in  Italy,  fpreadmg  his  do^rini 
arnong  the  peopls  of  Tarentmn,  Mí- 
tapontus,  Heraclea,  &c.  This 
vided  itíelf  intp  four  otliess,  <vk.  U 
Heraeliiic,  E  lea  tic,  fgc.  m  ; 

ITALY,  a  country  fituated  between  [m 
and  nineteen  degrees  eaíl  long.  and  ^ 
tween  thirty^eightandforty-feven  degt^ 
lioi^th  Vatkude,  t^mded  by  Swrít^i» 
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atid  ihe  Alpsj  which  fe  pan  fe  ít  frbm 
Germán  y»  on  the  north  j  by  the  gulph 
ot"  Veníce,  011  the  eaftj  by  the  Medi- 
tenan en n  Sea,  on  the  fouth  ¡  and  by  the 
fame  fea  and  the  Alps,  which  feparne 
¡t  from  Tía n  ce,  011  the  weft  }  and  if  we 
¡nclude  Savoy,  whích  lies  indeed  on  the 
weft  fide  of  Elie  Aíps¡  between  Italy  and 
Fránce,  we  muft  extend  ít  a  degree  fai> 
thsr  wtftt  thís  is  ufually  defcribed  how- 
ever  vvith  Italy,  as  it  ís  contiguous  fo 
Piedmonr,  and  has  the  fame  fovereign, 
beíng  a  pro  vi  n  ce  of  the  king  of  Sardinia's 
dominíonSi    Italy  is  íaid  to  refemble  a 
boot,  and  ís  tn  lengfh  from  north-weft 
to  fouth-eaít  600  miles  5  the  bread th  is 
very  nnequai  j  in  the  north,  which  may 
be  catled  the  top  of  the  boot,  ít  is  400 
miles  broad  from  eaft  to  weft,  ¡n  the  calf 
of  tbe  leg,  or  middle,  it  ís  about  izo 
miles  bioad  \  and  towards  the  fouth, 
about  the  inftep,  eighty  miles  broad  j 
and  comprchends  the  followíngcountríes 
01 -fubdívifions,    1.  In  the  north  are  tbe 
duchas  of  Savoy,  Píedmont,  and  Mont- 
ferrat  ¡  the  ten-it oríes  of  Genoa ;  the 
duehies  of  Milán,   Mantua,  Parma, 
Modena,  and  the  terri  lories  of  Venice. 
ii  In  the  middle  ofltaly,  are  the  ducby 
of  Tu  lean  y,  tbe  pope's  domínions,  and 
the  fiare  of  Lucca,    3*  And  in  th e  ib u th 
h  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
ITCH,  a  cutaneous  di  fe  a  fe,  aríímg  from 
a  corruptíon  of  a  ferous  lymphatic  mar- 
ter,  fometimes  attended  with  mild,  íbtne- 
times  witit  more  ohftinate  and  dangerous 
fymptoms. 

The  itch  of  the  m líder  fort  3 p peáis  ei- 
tner  with  molít  or  dry  puftules  ftt  firíl 
abaut  the  joíntSj  and  from  tbence  fpreads 
by  degrees  over  all  the  body,  the  bead 
only  excepted.  In  the  moift  fort,  to 
which  children  and  tbe  faoguineo-phleg- 
matic  are  moít  fubjecl,  the  puftules  are 
more  ful!  of  a  purulent  matter,  attended 
víth  a  ílightinflammation,  which  is  ma- 
Tíifcít  from  a  rednefs  that  appears  about 
tbem,  tiJl  it  fuppurates.  The  dry  fort 
¡tttacks  chiefly  thofe  that- aré  lean,  oíd, 
or  are  of  a  melancholíco-choleric  con  (ti- 
to tion.  In  the  fe  the  puftules  are  much 
lefs,  and  excite  a  moít  intolerable  itch- 
íng,  efpecially  in  the  night-time.  The 
moít  ufual  places  where  the  eruptions 
appear  very  numerous,  and  the  itching 
is  greateft,  are  between  the  fingers,  on 
the  arms,  liams*  and  thighs» 
This  dileafe  is  tmly  and  properly  a  dif- 
eafe  of  the  íkin,  beca  ufe  itoften  is  fafely 
«red  by  top  Íes  ala  nea  if  timely  applíed* 
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It  ís  contagión and  may  be  canght  by 
drawing  on  a  glove  or  íiocícíng,  wfpíng  ort 
tbe  línen,  or  iyíng  rn  ílieets,  after  per- 
íbns  infecltd  wítb  thís  malady*  Some 
think  it  owing  to  an  impuritv  in  the 
íerums  and  fome  to  aniinalcnlaj  but 
how- ver  that  be?  it  often  aftecls  fu'ch  as 
ha  ve  beeri  long  kept  in  ."prjj'on,  who  lead 
unaílive  líves,  and  are  ufed  to  live  in  a 
flutnm,  nafty  manner  ;  or  who  con- 
ílanrly  eat  Jííh  or  ñeíh  dried  in  tbe  fmoke 
or  íun^  and  uíe  any  other  unwholeibme 
food  or  drínks  ;  or  who  Uve  in  a  colef, 
moift,  and  cloudy  air,  whicb,  hinderiug 
a  free  psrfpíration,  caufes  a  íI;ignatíon 
of  hLimours  in  the  fu  peí  fi  cíes  of  the 
body3  whích  are  for  that  reafon  liable  to 
corro  pL 

The  rail der  fori  of  ítch  is  no  way  danger- 
ous3  and  very  eafy  to  cure ;  but  the  rnoiii 
kind  is  mere  eafy  than  tbe  dry.  Whtle 
it  h  recen t  and  Cuperficiaij  it  much  íbpn- 
er  yíelds  to  remedies  than  when  it  ía 
deep,  and  has  infeclsd  the  mafs  of  bJood, 
And  the  cafe  is  ÍHllJ  Cvorfe,  if  there  be  a- 
faultin  the  yífeera":  ít  is  more  diífkult 
In  oíd  períbnSj  shan  in  yóutig  t  in  a  íeuco- 
phlegmaíic,  or  hydropícal  dij'pofitíon,  as 
alfo  in  a  very  dry  heéíEc  one,  it  is  hard  to 
cure  j  and  wben  it  becomes  nni vería! j  it 
may  bring  on  the  Icprofy; 
The  patient  fhould  avoíd  meU-rjfb,  and 
all  falted  and  hígh-ftafoned  meats  ¡  as 
alfo  winc,  fpiríttious  liquors»  íliong- 
beer,  and  every  tbing  elfé  that  may  in- 
flame the  blood  :  for  thís  reafon  a  ílen- 
der  diet  is  beít,  unlefs  perfpiration  be 
obítruñed.  If  the  body  is  plethoríc,  tbe 
cure  is  begun  by  bleeding,  and  after- 
wards  by  purging  \  but  inflead  of  purg- 
ing,  it  is  cpmmoii  to  give  flowers  of  ful- 
phur  with  good  fuccefs.  Wílíís,  and 
many  others,  bave  a  great  opinión  of  che 
erjcacy  of  fulphur  ufed  both  internally 
and  externally  ;  to  which  Torner  a/Tin t$, 
except  in  heclic  and  confumptíve  cafes  ; 
but  Shaw  thiñfcs  it  not  to  be  depended 
on,  when  outwardly  ufed  ;  yet  it  ÍS  very 
certain,  that  poor  peo  pie  fínd  a  great  deal 
of  benefit  who  drink  ít  inwardty  witli 
milk?  and  ufe  it  outwardly  with  butter 
or  ho|fs  lard* 

jimcker,  from  Stabl,  calis  tbe  foll owing 
tbings  fpecifics  againft  the  acrimony  of 
the  iteb,  taken  internally,  <vi&*  fulphur 
with  nitre.  and  arcanum  duplicatnm,  bal- 
fam  of  fulphur  with  oil  of  fweet  almondsf 
tí  n£lu  re  of  fu  I  ph  u  r  s  a  n  ñ,  c  r  u  d  e  a  mi  mon  y  • 
Outwardly  he  advífes  mercurial  oint- 
ments,  andfulphtireous  lixiviums  5  but  in 
11  A  the 
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the  d 17  itch,  he  tbínks  baths  more  pro  per 
made  of  the  root  of  burdock,  the fharp- 
pointed  dock,  and  mineral  fountain- wa- 
ter. Turner  prefers  the  faL  tart.  to 
nioft  otlie r  remedie^  it  thoroughly  porg- 
Ing  apd  cléanfing  the  blood  if  taken  in- 
wa  rdly ;  and  made  into  a  lixivíum 
with  fpring- water,  is  an  exceljent  waíh 
ouuvardly, 

Hartman,  in  an  obíUnate  itch,  propoíes 
a  diaphorctic  of  the  white  flowers  of  an* 
íimony  tobe  taken  twenty  days  together. 
When  the  blood  is  thought  to  be  foul, 
íí  will  be  proper  to  ufe  diet-drmks  of  ibe 
roots  of china,  íarfaparilla^  oxylapathum, 
fogonera,  chichory,  glycyrrhiza,  pofy- 
podíum,  the  barks  or  fafíafras3  cn-mamon, 
apd  the  like, 

The  moít  ftubborn  lEch  will  generally 
yíeld  to  the  following  oiníment,  if  proper 
evacnations  ha  ve  been  pronifed,  Take 
oí  quickfilver,  three  drams$  narive  cín- 
nahar,  one  dratn  ¿  venice  turpentinej  half 
a  dram  >  hog's  Sard,  half  an  ounce$  oil  of 
fweet  almonds,  two  drams.  Mix  and 
divide  this  into  eíght  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  rubbed  into  the  legs  and 
arms  every  oiher  night,  or  at  greater  ín- 
teivals^  if  there  are  any  figos  of  faliva- 
lien  :  great  care  rouft  be  taken  that  the 
patíent  gets  no  cold,  while  he  ufes  this 
medicine  5  Íí  he  feeís  any  griping  pains, 
or  ií  bis  breath  hegins  to  ítínk^  the  ufe  of 
it  is  immedíatety  to  be  fufpended.  It 
has  been  a  very  common  p  ra  el  i  ce  to  cure 
the-  itch  by  quickfdvei  girdles,  but  Tur- 
ner thinks  them  too  hazardous  to  be 
broughc  into  regular  practice.  See  the 
artide  Gj&DLE, 

If  this  dileafe  íhould  prevé  fo  ftubborn 
as  not  to  give  way  to  the  moli  powerful 
of  the  prereding  methods,  recouife  mult 
be  bad  to  faKvation  as  the  dernier  reíort, 
See  th*  anide  SalivaTíON. 
Üut  notwtthftanding  thtfe  opinions,  DrT 
Mead  afErtns,  that  reither  calhanics  ñor 
fweetners  of  the  blood  are  of  any  fervice 
in  this  dífeaíe  ¡  that  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  it  confiíls  in  externa!  apphcations 
for  deftroyíng  the  corroding  worms, 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  true  caufe  of  the 
di  fea  fe.  For,  he  fays,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain  infecís  fo  very  fmall,  as  hardly  to 
be  feen  without  the  a  flirt  anee  of  a  mí- 
crofeope,  whtch  depofite  their  eggs  in  the 
fúfrows  of  the  cutícle,  as  in  proper  neílsj 
where  by  the  warmíh  of  the  place ?  ihey 
are  hatched  in  a  íhort  time,  and  the 
joung  ones  coming  to  fuil  grov/th,  pe- 
acirate  into  the  cutis^  snd  gnaw  and 
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tear  the  fibresj  which  caufe  an  intolerable 
ítehing;  that  while  they  burrow  under 
the  cutiebj  and  lay  their  eggs  in  difTer% 
ent  places,  they  fpread  the  difeafe*  See 
the  next  article, 

This  was  firft  di  feo  veré  d  by  Dn  Búíiomo 
and  by  him  corumunicated  to  the  celé- 
brate d  Redi  of  Floren  ce  ;  and  Dr.  Mead 
having  met  with  Bonomo^s  Jetter  inion 
this  fuhjeél  in  Italy,  madean  abñraft  oí  it, 
and  coromunicated  ittothe  RoyalSaciety, 
The  doclor  ad viles,  that  the  patient  fbould 
firfl:  go  into  a  warm  bath,  and  then  have 
the  parts  affecled  every  day  anpinted  with 
ointmentof  fufphur,  or  the  oim^ent  with 
precipirate  of  mercury  r 
ITCH-ANIMAL»  or  Itch- acarus,  in  the 
hillory  of  infeíls,  a  very  fmall  fpecies  of 
acarusj  the  hody  of  which  approachesto 
an  oval  and  lobated  figure;  theheaJis 
fmall  and  pointed  $   its  colour  rs  whítiíh, 
but  it  bastwo  duíky,  femicircular  línes  on 
the  back  ,  the  legs  are  íliort,  and  of  a 
browniíh  colour,   and  are  h arder  ikn 
the  reft  of  the  body,  and  as  i t  were  cruf- 
taceous.    It  is  found  in  the  pu  (tules  of 
the  itch,  and  ís  by  niany  thoughtto  caufe 
thatdifeafe,  though  it  is  fuppofed  íf  this 
wcre  the  cafe,  it  would  be  found  inore 
univerfally  in  thoíe  pu  (tules,  It  is  thought 
therefore  more  probable,  that  the  fe  puf- 
tules  only  make  a  proper  nldua  for  it. 
See  the  articles  Acarus  and  Itch. 
ITEA,  in  botan  y,'  a  gemís  of  the  pentan.. 
dría- monogy nía  claís  of  plañís,  ¡lle  co- 
rolla  whereof  is  compofed  of  five  loug, 
laneeolatedj   acute,  patent  petáis  j  the 
fruit  is  an  oval  ca  piule,  of  man  y  times 
the  lengtb  of  the  cup,  mucronated  with 
theítyk,  and  formed  of  two  val  ves,  co* 
hering  at  the  pointsj  the  ce II  ís  fingle, 
and  the  feeds  uumerous  and  fmalL 
ITTNERANT  jií  DGEs,  a  riame  formídy 
given  to  thofe  judges  vyho  were  fent  into 
fe  y  eral  counttes  to  'hear  cauíes.    See  the 
ar líele  Judge, 
JÜBILEE,  'd  time  of  pnblic  and  folemn 
ftítivity  among  the  antient  Hehrcws, 
This  was  kept  cucuy  fiítieth  year  :  it  be- 
gan  aboi.it  the  autu \r¡ n?.l  equinox^  and 
was  prcclaimed   by  found  of  trumptt 
thioughout  all  the  country,     A,t  rhÍB 
time  all  (laves  were  reíeafed,  ají  debts 
annihilated,  and  all  lands,  heufes,  uives 
and  chiidien,  however  alienated,  were 
re  (lo  red  to  their  fiift  oyvners*  During 
this  whole  year  all  kind  of  agriculiure 
was  forbidden,  and  the  poor  bad  tbe be- 
HeRt  of  the  harveít,  víntage,  and  otbet 
produ¿líons  of  the  eaitb,  in  the  faro? 
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mantier  as  in  the  fabbatíc,    or  feventh  JUDE,  or  the  general  eptftle  of  JÚde,  a 

year.    As  this  was  defigned  to  put  the  canonical  book  of  the  New  Teítament, 

Ifraelítes  in  mi  tul  of  their  egyptian  fer-  written  agaiuít  the  heretics,  who  by  their 

yitude,  and  to  prevent  their  impofing  diforderly  íívcs  and  impíous  doctrines* 

the  like  upon  their  brethren,  it  was  not  corrupted  the  fatth  and  good  moráis  of 

obferved  by  the  gentíle  profetytes,  the  Chriftians*    St,  jude  draws  them  111 

The  Chriftians,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  íhéy  colours,  as  men  given  up  to  their 

haveHkewife  eíiabJithed  ¡ubi]  ees,  which  pafiions,  fui!  of  vanity,  concluclingthem- 

began  in  the  time  of  pope  Boniface  VII U  felves  by  worldly  wifdom,  and  not  by 

in  tiie  year  1300,  and  are  now  praélifed  the  fpirit  of  God, 

every  tvventy-five  years  j  but  thefe  relate  In  tiie  earJy  ages  of  chriftíanity,  fe  ve  ral 

cnly  to  the  pretended  forgtvenefs  of  fins,  rejecled  this  epiftle  becaufe  the  apocry~ 

and  the  indolgences  gran ted  by  the  church  phal  books  of  Enoch  and  the  afeen fion  of 

of  Rome  :  together  with  the  privilege  of  Mofes  are  quoted  i  o  it*    NemtheJeJs,  it 

performing  a  thoufand  frotics  in  maf-  is  to  be  fourid  in  al  1  the  antient  cata* 

querade*    The  cerernony  of  the  jubilee  logues  of  the  facred  writings  \  and  Cíe™ 

obferved  at  Rome, .  begins  in  the  folíow-  ment  of  Alexandria,   Tertulian  and 

ing  manner  :  the  pope  goes  to  St,  Peter's  Origín,  quote  it  as  written  by  Jude,  and 

church,  to  open  the  holy  gate,  which  is  reckon  it  amoag  the  books  of  facred 

waUed  up,  and  opened  only  on  this  oc-  feripture* 

ciñoü¡  andj  holding  a  golden  hammer  JUDEA,  or PalEsT iné .  SeePALEST 

in  his  hand,  he  knocks  at  the  gate  three  JUBENBURG,  a  city  of  Stiria,  in  Ger- 

times,  repeating   tbefe  words,   Aferiie  man  y  :  eaft  3ong,  15o,  north  I  at.  47 9  %z\ 

mihi  parías  jujlitítfj  &c.    Open  t o  me  the  JUDGE,  a  chitftnagi  (trate  of  the  iaw,  ap* 

¿&te$  ofrighieoufnzfs  ;  I  nviü  go  hito  them,  poínted  to  hear  criminal  cauíes,  to  ex-* 

and  I  iioüípraífe  the  Lord,  P¡.  cxviii.  10*  pUin  the  laws,  and  to  pafs  fe u  ten  ce  ai> 

upon  which  the  mafons  fall  to  work,  cording  to  the  verdiel  brought  in  by  the 

and  break  down  the  wall  that  ftops  up  forenian  of  the  jury.    See  Jury. 

the  gate  :  which  done,  the  pope  kneels  A  judge,  on  his  heíng  c  rea  ted  ^  tajees  a  ti 

dqvvii  before  it,  and  the  penítentiaríes  oath  of  office,  thst  he  will  ferve  the  king, 

fprinkle  hím  with  ho3y  water.    Then,  and  indifferentiy  adtninifter  juftice  to  a  II 

taking  up  the  ciofs,  he  be^ins  to  hng  men,  without  reípefl  of  perfons ;  that  he 

te  deum^  and  enters  the  dmrth,  folio  wed  wUl  take  nobribe;  gíve  no  con  niel,  where 

by  the  dergy.    In  the  mean  time,  three  he  is  a  party  ;  ñor  deny  ríght  to  anyp 

csrdinaMegates  are  fent  to  open  the  thi-ee  ever»  though  the  king  by  his  letters,  or 

other  holy  gates  which  are  in  the  churches  by  exprefs  words,  comma  id  the  con- 

qf  St.  John  of  Lateran,  St.  Paul,  and  trary  \  and  that  he  may  ha  ve  no  temp-* 

St.  Maiy  the  Greater,    When  the  holy  lation  to  break  his  oath,  he  enjoys  his 

year  ís  expired,  the  holy  gates  are  íliut  ornee  and  a  fettled  falary  for  life,  and  it 

in  this  manner:  the  pope,  after  he  has  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  dé-* 

bjefled  the  íbnes  and  mortar,  lays  the  prive  him  of  eíther.    He  is  to  execute 

fiYft  (tone,  and  leaves  there  twelve  box  es  his  office  in  perfon,  and  cannot  a  el  by  a. 

of  f»old  and  fil  ver  me  dais ;  after  which  deputy,  ñor  tran^fer  his  power  to  ano- 

the  holy  gates  are  walled  up  as  befare,  ther  :  yet  where  there  are  feveral  judges 

and  continué  fo  till  the  next  jubiiee.  in  a  courr  of  record,  ihe  acl  r?C  any  one 

JUCATAN3  ol-  Yucatán,  a  peninfula  of  them  is  tfFeclual,  provided  their  corrí- 

of  Mcxko,  fitLiated  hetween  Sg*  and  94.a  miííion  does  not  require  more  :  fo  like- 

wéft  long.  and  between  16o  and  7,1o  wife  what  is  carried  by  a  majority  pre- 

hórtfo  lat.  ftüt,  is  the  acl  of  the  court :  but  where 

Its  chtef  town  is  Campeacby»    See  the  they  are  eqüally  divided  in  opinión,  thft 

article  Campea CHY.  caufe  is  to  be  removed  into  the  exche- 

JUDAICUS  LAPIS,  in  the  materia  me-  qner-chamber,  and  for  that  pmpofe  a» 

dica,  the  petiified  fpioe  oí  an  echinus*  rule  is  tobe  made>  and  the  record  cer- 

Ste  the  article  Jew's  stone,  tirled,  &c.    Some  things  done  by  jndgea 

JUDAISM,   the  veligíous  doclvines  and  at  their  cbambtrs,  are  accüuñted  as  done 

rites  of  the  Jews.    See  the  article  Jews,  hy  the  courti  and  that  they  may  be  pre- 

JÜDDOCK,  in  orníthology,  the  enghih  pared  to  hear  what  is  to  come  beíbre 

ni  me  of  a  fmall  fptcíes  ot  ¡ñipe,  callad  them,  they  are  to  have  a  p*pei  oí  the 

aifo  thegedor  jack-fnipe,  ^nd  by  authgrs  cauies  to  be  heard,  fent  to  them  by  the 

gnjhnfigo  flainima»  attorneys  the  day  before  they  are  lpo*en 

l¡  Ai  \ 
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to  5  that  íf  upon  reáding  the  record  of  a 
eaufe  any  fpecial  roatter  that  ai  i  íes  íhoidd 
appear  do(übtfu]j  they  may  fatisfy  thtrn- 
íelves  by  comubing  books. 
To  fupport  their  dignity  and  authonty, 
the  judges  of  the  courts  of  record  are  ex* 
empted  from  all profecuttons  whatíbtver, 
except  iu  pailbment,  whére  alone  iliey 
m^y  be  pumfhed  fur  any  thrng  they  ha  ve 
done  amifs  i  a  their  own  couris  as  judges: 
but  yet  Íf  a  judge  íhouEd  Ib  far  forget  hi$ 
dignity  as  to  íurn  follicitor  ¡n  a  caufe 
wbich  be  is  to  judge,  and  extrajudiciaily 
ta  11  j per  with  wknéfFeSj  or  artempt  to 
work  upon  jurors,  be  may  be  dealt  with 
in  a  manner  fu  i  ra  ble  tp  the  chará£fer  to 
w,hich  be  has  fo  bafely  degraded  him- 
Íe3t\  As  the  judge  is  the  fubftitute  of 
the  kíng,  and  is  defigned  to  diítri  bu  te 
that  jultice  wbich  he  cannot  ad miniíter 
in  perfon,  be  cannot  be  ehatleiiged  Hke 
a  jury,  ñor  have  any  aelion  brought 
againft  him  for  what  be  acls  as  a  judge  ; 
whik  he  is  on  the  bench  bis  perfcn  is  in 
a  manner  facred,  ib  that  to  kill  a  judge 
of  any  of  the  fu  per  i  ov  cauris  ofWeftmin- 
íter,  orofafllze,  on  the  place  of  admi- 
niítring  jultice,  is  tres  fon  j  and  drawing 
a  weapon  upon  him  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  íaw,  is  to  be  punifhed  with  ihe  lófs 
of  the  right  haud,  the  forfeiture  of  lands 
and  goods,  and  perpetual  imprifomnent. 
On  the  other  harid,  a  judge'tanfiot  fu  as 
jndge  in  bis  own  caule ;  if  he  is  guihy 
of  taking  a  bribe,  be  is  puni/hable  by 
lofs  of  ofgcej  fines  and  imprifonment  j 
and  if  a  judge,  who  has  no  jui ifdifiionj 
paífes  judgment  of  death,  and  bis  ! en- 
tente is  exeíutcd,  both  be,  and  the  ofRcer 
who  execntes  it,  is  guilty  of  felony. 
liinerwtí  Judges.     í>  e  e  t  h  e  a  rti  ele  It  i  - 

NtRANT. 

ífaok  of  Judges  ,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Oíd  Teíhment,  fo  caüed  from  its  rda.t- 
jng  the  fíate  of  the  Ifraelítes  under  the 
adminíftration  of  many  illuftrious  per- 
fons  wbo  wére  called  judge?,  from  their 
being  boib  the  civil  and  irilitary  gover- 
rors  of  the  people,  and  who  were  raiífed 
np  by  God  upon  fpecial  occafions,  afcer 
the  deathoí  Jofliua ,  líU  5 he  time  of  thek 
maktng  a  king,  In  the  time  of  this  pe- 
culiar poitcy,  theie  were  fe  ver  al  remark- 
able  occtimnces,  which  are  record ed  in 
this  book.  ÍEacquaínts  us  wiih  the  giofs 
ímpiety  of  a  new  generation  which  fprung 
up  aíier  the  dea  tu  of  Jolhua,  and  gives 
us  a  íhoii  view  of  the  difpenfatiorjs  of 
ii caven  towards  this  people,  íbmeüEnes 
relíeving  and  driiverlng  tbem,  and  at 
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others,  feverely  chaítifing  tbcm  hy  thí 
hands  of  their  enemies. 
The  bvok  of  judges  h  níually  dividd 
into  two  paits  ¡  the  one  contaíning  \\^ 
biftory  of  the  judges  from  Dihnitl  \Q 
Sampfon  j  which  ends  vvith  tile  fixteemh 
chapter:  the  other  pontaining  leven! 
mora  ble  sclions,  whicb  were  ptríomud  ¡p, 
or  about  ihe  time  of  the  judges,  from  the 
fevenleemh  chapter  ío  the  endof  the  Wk, 
The  author  of  this  boek  \s  whoíly  un» 
known  f  fome  a  feri be  it  toSa  m  ueí,  ¿tlíers 
to  Heze kí?.h,  and  otbe rs  to  E zra . 
JUDGMENT,  ammig  iogicians,  a  faculty 
orraiherael  of  the  humun  foulj  whereby 
it  compares  its  ideas,  and  peiceives  their 
a gi e e m en t  or  di fa greem en t.  Se t  tlie ¿r< 
ticle  Knowledge. 
Not  fatisbed  witb  ihe  bare  view  and  con< 
templaticm  of  its  irieaSj  ibe  mind  affíra- 
bles  t  b  e  m  t  o  ge  th  er,  and  com  pa  re?,  ihem 
one  with  another-  In  this  convplicated 
view  of  chinga,  it  readily  difeerns  that 
fome  agree,  and  others  diíagree  j  and  ac- 
corHingly  joins  oí  fe  para  tes  th^m*  Thus 
upon  comparing  the  idea  of  ;\\a  achied  lo 
two,  with  the  idea  pf  .fbur,  we  at  riif 
glauce  perecí  ve  their  agreement,  and 
pronounce  thetn  equal.  Again,  thaiwhtte 
ís  not  black,  and  that  fbur  and  two  do 
not  make  eiglit,  are  truths  the  mind  ai 
readily  peí  ce  ¡ves. 

This  is  ihe  firíl  and  fimpleft  a6r  of  lite 
mind,  in  detti  miriing  che  relalions  of 
things  5  when  by  a' bare  attention  ío  its 
own  ideas,  comparing  any  two  oí  tkm 
togethei  j  it  can  at  once  lee  how  far  ihcy 
are  conneóled  or  Hisjoined.  1  be  kaow. 
ledge  thciice  derived  is  called  intuili^j 
as  requiring  no  pains  or  examin^tion ; 
and  the  aft  of  the  mind  aíTtmbling  lis 
ideas  togtther,  and  joining  or  disj«Lnií.g 
ihem  accoidinpr  to  the  re  fu  Ir  of  its  per- 
ception,  is  what  logicians  caíl  jud^ment, 
See  the  arricies   i  dea,  Perceftion, 

KSOWLED'JE,  &C. 

In  common  djfcourfej  howev^r^  llie  íerm 
judgment  Ís  feklom  confined  to  íelf-evi- 
dent  tiuths  ¡  but  ratber  %nifies  thofe 
conjetures  that  we  foi  m,  which  do 
not  admit  of  uníloubrtd  certairty,  and 
whtre  we  are  )cf>  to  determine  by  cotn* 
p^nng -  ihí;  varíons  proba hihties  of  tbings, 
TIkip  a  man  of  íagadty,  who  t'eldcn] 
miítakes  in  the  opinions  he  fríimes  oíclia- 
raclcrs  and  a¿fionss  is  í'aid  to  judgti  welí, 
or  think  judicícuíly.  Henee  it  míplit 
not  be  improper  to  cbange  tbe  commott 
ñames  of  the  two  ñt.ik  operations  of  tliC 
mind^  calling  tlie  qhs  fjmple  appreben- 
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fion,  and  the  other  intaition.  See  the  ac- 
tícle$APPREH£KSIOlsl  and  Intititjon, 

Jí?¡>cment,  ín  laWj  tlie  ientence  of  the 
judge&  upon  a  ñiit,  fifí.- 
Judgment  may  be  gtven  not  only  üpon 
the  trial  oí'  the  iíTue,  but  en  a  default, 
coíifdíliyn,  demurrer,  or  an  out-Iawry, 
which  is  a  judgment  in  iifelf.  After 
lime  joined  in  a  can  fe,  the  plaintiff  may, 
if  he  thinks  proper,  aceept  oí  a  judgment 
from  the  defendar.t ;  but  on  fuch  a  judg- 
ment, a  writ  of  error  may  be  had  with- 
óut  puüing  in  bail,  which  cannot  be 
done  on  a  judgment  after  verdict.  A II 
judgments  given  in  courts  of  record  muft 
beentered  j  in  order  to  which  the  plain- 
iifPs  attorney,  four  days  afier  the  record 
is  brought  i  uto  court,  may,  if  the  judg- 
ment is  out,  enter  judgment  by  the  ufual 
cottrfe  of  the  court  j  but  he  cannot  do 
this  fooner,  becaufe  tbe  defendant  ímift 
have  rime  ro  bring  in  a  writ  of  error,  or 
to  find  out  matter  for  an  arreit  of  judg- 
nienr.  The  defendant  may  oblige  the 
plaintiff  to  enter  his  judgmentj  in  order 
thathe  may  plead  it  to  any  othtr  acción  j 
and  judgment  upen  a  demurrer  to  a  de- 
clara! ion,  &c.  which  dbes  not  pafs  ti  pon 
the  mtiits  or  the  can  fe,  is  no  bar  to  ít, 
rhongh  other  judgments  may  be  pleaded 
in  bar  to  sny  aclion  bronght  again  for 
the  lame  thing,  Judgments  are  to  con- 
tinué til  I  they  are  reverfed  ;  but  an  aftion 
pf  debt  wilí  lie  on  a  good  judgment,  as 
well  after  a  writ  of  error  is  brought,  as 
before  íL  íf  a  plaintiff  do  es  not  take 
on t  an  execution  witbin  a  year  and  a' 
day  after  judgment  is  obtaioedj  the  judg- 
ment muft  be  revived  by  a  fe  i  re  facías. 
See  the  arricie  SciRE  FACIAS. 

Judgments  for  crmss,  in  cale  of  treaíbn 
or  felón  y,  muft  be  by  an  exprefs  f en- 
tente» an  qnt-lawry  r»i¡  abjuración  :  and 
no  judgment  can  be  inflícled  contrary  to 
hw}  or  that  is  not  aopointed  by  acl  of 
parlíament.  Thefe  jtidgments  are  of 
íery  ditftrcnt  kinds  ¿  as  in  hígh  t  rea  fon 
the  offender  is  fruten  ced  to  be  drawn, 
hanged,  \\h  ¡ntrails  taken  out  and  burnt, 
his  hcad  cüt  ofF,  and  bis  body  quartued, 
&c.  In  pent  t  rea  Ton  the  judgment  is, 
to  be  drawn  to  tht-  place  ol  txeemion* 
and  the  re  hanged.  But  a  womari  m  a  II 
cafes  of  hfgh  and  petít  treaíbn,  is  tobe 
drawn  and  burnt.  Atl  perfora  for  fe- 
Jony,  aje  to  be  banged  hy  the  neck  tí II 
dead,  Judgmen*  in  mifprifion  of  trea- 
fans  is  impiifonment  ror  Ufes  and  for 
rm!p[  ¡ficm  0f  fc]ony,  the  oñVnder  is  fub- 
jeíl  to  a  fine  and  ¡rpprifoniiient  j  and  for 
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crimes  of  an  infamous  natuie»  the  jndg- 
ments are  diferetionary  ín  the  breajft  of 
tbe  coLirt3  and  thofe  guilty  are  puniíhed 
by  a  ñne}  pillory,  Sfr, 
Judgments  for  debtsy  are  acknowledged 
by  a  perfon's  gíving  a  general  warrant  of 
attorney  to  any  attorney  of  the  court  i  a 
which  ¡t  is  to  be  acknowledgedj  to  ap- 
pear  for  him  at  the  fuit  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  fame  is  to  be  done,  and  to  üie 
common  bailj  receive  a  deciarationj  and 
then  to  pleadj  non  fimi  infor matas f  I  am 
not  informed  ;  or  to  let  ít  pafs  by  nthil 
i  diáty  hefays  nothíng  5  u pon  which  judg» 
ment  is  entered  for  want  of  a  plea. 
Judges  that  fign  judgment  of  lands,  are 
to  fet  down  the  day  of  the  month  and 
year  in  which  they  do  itj  and  they  fliall 
be  gooá  againft  purchafers  only  from 
fuch  figning.  Where  a  perfon  has  ac- 
knowledged  ajndgment  for  the  fecniitjr 
of  money,  and  atterwards  on  bnrrowing 
more  money  of  3 n other  peifon  mongagt  s 
his  landSj  without  giving  any  no- 
tice  of  the  judgment  to  the  mortgagee  ; 
in  fuch  cafe,  if  the  mortgagcr  do  not 
wíthin  fix  montbs  pay  ofP  and  dífeiarge 
Ibe  judgment,  he  íhall  forfeit  his  equity 
of  redemption,  4.  and  5  WIIL  and  Mary. 
Acknowledging  a  judgment  in  the  ñame 
of  a n other  perion  without  his  privíty  or 
confent,  is  made  felony,  by  si  Jac*  I, 
c  %€. 

JUDICIÜM  DEI,  judgment  of  God,  in 
law,  a  term  appJied  to  the  trial  hy  com- 
bat,  by  oi  deal,  ¿?c. 

JtfDOIGNE,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Ne^ 
therlands,  in  the  province  of  Brabant, 
fjtnated  on  tbe  river  Glíeet,  thirteen  mi  Jes 
fouth-eaft  of  Louvain3  and  íixteen  nortb 
of  Namur, 

IVES,  or  Sr.  IvEs,  a  borough  and  port- 
town  of  Cornwaíj  fttuííted  on  the  irifh 
channel :  it  fends  two  members  to  par- 
lian-eiH  :  weít  Jo.ng.  6fl,  north  lat.  jo°ig'. 

JUGALEj  in  ^natomy,  the  cheek-bone» 
See  the  arricie  TvUla. 

jUGERUM,  in  román  antíquity,  a  íquare 
of  120  román  feet ;  íts  pro  por  ti  on  to  the 
Engltfh  acre  being  as  10000  to  16097, 
See  ihe  article  Measure. 

JUGLANS,  the  Walpí  üt^trei,  ín  bo- 
ta ny,  a  genus  of  che  monoecia-polyan- 
r  dría  clafs  ot  plants,  the  male  corolJa, 
whcreof  being  divided  into  fix  parts,  is 
elliptic,  equaij  and  plañe  $  the  female 
one  is  dívided  into  four  Jegment?,  acute> 
eredt)  and  a  littie  gteater  than  the  cupj 
the  fruit  is  a  large,  dry,  ovals  unilocular 

¿erry^  witli  a  fukated  kumh 
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Thís  tree  grows  to  a  very  con  fi  de  rabie 
height,  and  is  very  ra  mofe,  and  diffufe, 
from  a  thírd  of  íts  height  upwards  5  the 
leaves  are  pmnated,  a  nú  the  pinna?  are 
obfcurely  ferrated,    We  have  it  every 
vhere  in  our  gardens.    The  kemel  of 
the  walnut  ís  fimilar  ín  qualíty  to  al- 
jmondsj  the  fliell  is  afhingent,  and  as 
fuch  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  dyers ;  but 
neither  areemployedin  medicine»  There 
13  an  oil  expreíTed  from  the  walnut,  which 
pofíeffes  tbe  fame  quaüty  with  that  ex- 
preífed  from  línfeed  and  muftacd,  all 
agreeíng  in  ore  common  emollientvirtue, 
It  foftens  and  relaxes  the  folids,  and  ob- 
tunds  acrimonious  humours ;  and  thus 
becomes  ferviceable,  internally,  in  pains, 
ínflammations,  heat  of  uríne,  hoarfe- 
nefs,  cougbs,  &ct  in  glyfters,  for  lubrí- 
cating  the  inteftines,  and  pro  motín  g  the 
ejection  of  indurated  falces  \  and  in  ex- 
ternal  apptications,  for  teníions,  and  rU 
gidity  of  particular  parts,    It  is  gi  ven 
inwardly,  from  half  an  ounce  to  three 
turnees,  or  more* 
JUGULAR,  in  anatomy,  an  appellatíoii 
given  to  two  veins  of  the  neck,  which 
a  rife  from  the  fuhclavians.    1.  The  ex- 
terna! jugular,  dífíributed  over  the  exter- 
na! parts  of  the  head  ;  and  which,  in  its 
feveral  parts,  recdves  dífrerent  denomi- 
nations  from  them,  as  the  frontal,  tém- 
pora I,  occipital,  (¡stc,  vein,        The  in- 
ternal  jugo  lar,  which  gives  ramifications 
to  the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  the  mu  fe  les 
of  the  os  hyoídes^  and  to  the  tongue  ¡ 
thofe  which  are  under  íts  vértex  being 
called  ranina.  But  befides  thefe  branches, 
its  trunk  termínales  in  a  diverficulum, 
called  the  jugular  fack,  and  brings  back 
the  blood  from  the  finufes  of  the  dura 
mater,  and  from  the  brain.    See  Vein. 
There  are  al  ib  certain  glands  m  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  neck,  called  jugular. 
See  the  article  Gland, 
IVICA,  or  YviCAT  the  capital  of  anifland 
of  the  fame  ñame,  fjfty  miles  eaft  of 
Valencia  in  Spain:  eaft  longitude  1*, 
north  la  tí  tu  cíe  39*. 
JUICE,  denotes  the  fap  of  vegetables  when 
exprr  ÍTedt    See  the  article  Sap, 
Under  this  head,  Quincy  telJs  us,  we  have 
nothing  either  in  ufficinal  or  extemporá- 
neos preferí  pt ion,  unJeís  the  acacia  and 
Jiquorice  juice. 

But  be  ¡i  des  thefe,  there  are  other  infpif- 
fated  juices,  frequentiy  ufed  in  medicine, 
as  fcammony,  aíoes,  gamboge,  epium, 
citechu,  elaterium, 

Juice  of  leraons,  the  pipe,  py&  on  impor* 


tatíon,  1 1.  ios»  4-^d.  and  drawsbaü 
on  exportarían,  il.  g  s.  6  d.  juice 
limes,  the  gallón,  pays,  on  importé 
*-nkó*  and  on  exportaron  draws  bad 
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Juice  ís  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  líquorscf 
animáis,  as  the  neivous  juice,  the  pan* 
ere  a  tic  juice,  &fc. 

JUJUBES,  jujubtf,  in  the  materia  medEr^ 
the  ñame  of  a  fruít  of  the  pulpy  ¡¡J^; 
producid  on  a  tree  called  by  autora 
zíziphus,  which  LínnÉus  makeí  3  fnÉ. 
cies  of  rhamnus*  See  Rhamnus. 
This  fruí c  is  of  an  oblong  flguie,  ^ 
fomewhat  refembles  a  Jarge  olive  in  its 
fhape  and  ííze  :  its  nfual  iengtli  is  about 
an  incb,  and  its  thicknefs  fomewhat  ¿are 
than  half  an  inch,  It  is  wrinkled  ontSi; 
furfacedeeply  and  irregulaily,  and  when 
cnt  or  broken,  is  found  to  confift  of  a 
thíck  pe  Hiele,  of  a  dufky  yellowííh  rd 
colour,  under  which  there  lies  a  whitiflt 
and  foft  pulpy,  fun'gous  matter,  encloHng 
a  ftone  of  an  oblortg  figure*  It  has  bnt 
little  fmell,  but  is  of  a  fweetiíh  and  reG- 
nous  tañe,  It  is  to  be  chofen  nevv,  Jargfj 
plump,  and  fuil  of  pnlp,  and  of  a  íwtt 
and  pleafant  tafte. 

The  jujubes  have  been  made  a  general 
ingredient  in  pectoral  decoílions;  but 
they  are  now  feldom  ufed  on  thefe  ceta* 
íions,  and  are  fcarte  at  al!  heard  oí  k 
preferíption^  or  to  be  met  with  in  car 
íhops. 

JULEP,  in  pharmacy,  a  meJicine  com- 
pofed  of  lome  proper  líquor,  and  a  fynp 
or  fugar  of  extemporaneous  prepara tlm, 
without  decoclion,  dtfigned  fer  the  can- 
coítion  or  alteración  of  the  humours,  or 
reftoring  the  ftrength. 
Diípenfatory  writers  mention  feveríl 
kinds  of  juleps.  1*  The  camphoraid 
julep,  thus  prepared  :  take  of  cainphirc, 
one  dram  5  of  doubíe  refined  fugarT  hafí 
an  ounce  5  of  boíling  water }  a  pinr,  Fírll 
grtnd  the  camphire  with  a  litde  rzR'áé 
ipirit  of  wine,  ti  11  h  is  foftened  ;  tfieit 
with  the  fugar,  tíll  they  are  perfeélly  ¡ 
united  f  laftly,  add  the  water  by  degreesj 
and,  when  the  mixture  has  ítood  in  a  | 
covered  ve  fiel,  ti  II  it  ís  cold,  ftrain  it  é. 
st*  Chalk-jubp,  thus  made :  take  of  the 
whíteit  chalk  pre pared,  one  ounce  i  of 
double  refined  fugar,  lix  drams  3  of  gufli 
arable,  two  drams ;  of  water,  a  quark 
Míx  all  logether.  3*  The  muík-jülep, 
thus  pre  pared ;  take   of  damalk-rofe- 

.  water,  fix  euncejj  of  mník,  x^Ih 

grainíj 
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crains  \  of  double  refined  Tugar,  one 
drarm  Grínd  the  muík  and  fugar  toge- 
tíier,  and  gradually  add  the  role- water* 
Befides  the  le,  th  ere  are  fe  ve  ral  other  pre- 
tor alíons  made  up  in  the  form  of  juleps, 
and  denomina  ted  from  theic  ufes,  bal- 
famÍc,  cephalíc,  carminative,  ftrengthen- 
]\yg,  @cr  juleps, 
JULIAN,  or  8t.  Julián,  a  harbour  on 
the  coaft  of  Patagón  i  a,  i  o  South  Amé- 
rica) where  fhips  bound  to  the  South  feas 
ufiíally  touch  :  weft  long,  74/%  north  lat. 

Julián  ferjod,  in  chronology»  i  fyftem 
or  period  of  7980  years,  found  by  muí» 
tiplyíng  the  three  cycles  of  the  fun,  moon, 
and  indi  el  ion  ¡uto  one  an  other.  See  the 
anide  Cyclb. 

This  period  was  called  the  julían,  not  be- 
caufe  inven  ted  by  Julius  Cas  lar  j  lince  the 
julian  e pocha  was  not  receíved  tí II  the 
year  46Ü9,  but  beca  ufe  the  fyítem  conllíts 
of  julian  years,  This  epocha  is  not  hif- 
íoncal,  but  artificial,  being  invented  only 
for  the  ufe  of  true  epochas  i  for  Scalíger 
confidering  that  the  calcularon  was  very 
in  trica  te  in  uíing  the  years  of  thecreatibn, 

"  the  years  before  Chriít,  or  any  other  epo- 
cha wh  ate  ver,  in  regard  that  another  per- 
fon  couíd  not  underítand  what  year  this 
or  that  writer  meant  j  to  re  ra  ove  fuch 
doubts-  in  the  computarían  of  time,  he 
fhougbt  of  this  period ;  vvhích  com- 
menciíig  710  years  before  the  beginnihg 
of  the  world,  the  various  opinions  con- 
ceiníng  other  epociias  may  commodiouíly 
he  referred  to  in  See  Epocha. 
The  moft  remarkable  ufes  of  the  julian 
períod  are  as  follow,  i,  That  we  can 
fxplain  our  mtnd  to  one  another,  for 
every  year  ín  this  period  has  its  peculiar 
cycles,  which  no  other  year  ín  the  wbole 
períod  has  5  where  as,  on  the  contrary, 
if  we  reckon  by  the  years  of  the  world, 
v.  c  muft  ñrft  enquire  how  rnany  years 
any  other  reckon  s  from  the  crea  don  to 
tlie  year  of  Chrift,  which  mukipie-in- 
qujfition  is  troublefome  and  full  of  difíi- 
culties,  according  to  the  method  of  other 
peáods,  %,  That  the  three  cycles  of 
the  (un,  moon,  and  índiclion,  are  eaíiíy 
found  in  this  period.  3*  That  if  ít  be 
known  how  the  ch  roño  lógica!  charaálers 
are  to  be  found  in  this  period,  and  how 
the  years  of  any  other  epocha  are  to  be 
connccled  vvith  the  years  of  it,  the  fame 
characlers  alfo  may,  with  Jittle  lab  our, 
be  applted  to  the  years  of  ali  other  epo- 
chas.   See  ths  artide  Character. 

JULIERS^  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  tlie 
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fame  ñame,  íítuated  on  the  river  Roerp 
twenty  miles  weft  of  Cologn,  and  as 
many  eaft  of  Maefiricht  >  eaft  long,  é% 
uorth  lat.  50o  55'. 

JULIS,  or  Julia,  in  ichthyology,  ñames 
given  to  the  variegated  fmal]  labrus,  with 
two  large  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  See 
the  article  Labrus. 

JULPKA,  or  Oíd  Julpha,  once  the  capi- 
tal of  Armenia,  but  now  in  ruins,  the 
inhabitants  being  tranfplanted  to  a  town 
within  a  mile  oflfpahan,  calíed  New  Jul- 
pha,  and  there  they  carry  on  a  foreign 
trade  with  ajj  the  countríes  in  Afia. 
The  fituation  of  Oíd  Julpha  was  ín  eaft 
long.  46^5  north  lat.  39^, 

JULÜSj  ín  botany,  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  calied  catkíñs  or  amen  laceo  us 
flowers,    See  Amentaceous. 

Julus  ís  alfo  the  ha  me  of  an  infecí  very 
common  among  rubbiíh,  and  called  in 
engliíh  the  galíy-worm  ;  ít  is  fumiflied 
with  a  great  number  of  feet,  has  the  pow- 
er  of  rolling  itfelf  up  like  a  ball  when 
touchedj  and  is  efteeraed  a  very  valuable 
medicine  in  the  j  aun  dice  and  fupprefíion 
of  orine. 

JUIrY,  in  cbronology,  the  feventh  month 
of  the  year,  fo  called  ín  honour  of  Julius 
C^far  \  before  whofe  time  h  was  known 
by  the  ñame  of  quintilis,  as  being  the 
fifth  month  of  the  oíd  román  year-  See 
the  articies  Month  and  Year. 

JUMENTA,  ín  zoology,  the  ñame  by 
which  Linnasus  calis  the  fifth  order  of 
quadrupeds,  the  chara&eriftic  of  which 

■  is^  that  the  teeth  of  all  the  animáis  be- 
longíng  to  it  are  placed  ih  a  different 
manner  from  the  other  five  orders-  See 
the  article  Quadrupeds. 
To  this  order  belong  the  elephant,  rhí- 
nocerosj  hippopotamus,  horfe,  and  hog* 
See  Elephant,Rhinoceros, 

JUNCO j,  the  resd  fparmwj  m  ornithology* 
See  the  article  Sparrow, 

JÜNCUSj  the  rtísh,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  hexandria  monogynia  clafs  of 
plants,  which  has  no  corolla  ;  but  the  pe- 
rianthium,  when  freíli  and  coloured, 
greatly  imitares  one  :  the  fruir  is  a  co- 
loured capfule,  of  a  triquetrous  figure, 
and  formed  of  three  val  ves,  contaiuing  a 
few  roundifh  feeds. 

Authors  have  dívided  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  juncus  into  what  they  cali  ruílies>  and 
ruin- gralTes,  from  their  baving  or  %vant- 
ing  le  aves ;  but  the  fruclifications  in  both 
are  the  fame. 
JUNE,  the  fixth  month  of  tbe  year,  dur* 
íug  which  the  fim  mim  ihv  ígn  o| 

Cáncer 
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Cáncer.    See  Month  and  Year.  ^ 
In   this  month  i?  the  fummer  folítíce. 
See  the  arricie  Solstice. 

JUNGERMANNIA,  a  gemís  of  tW.cryp- 
toga  mía  -  alg  as  claís  of  plants,  confiflring 
ufuaJIy  of  ítalks  furnifhcd  with  íeaves, 
diípofed  in  a  pjnnated  or  fquamofe  man- 
ner,  fometimes  oí  leaves  only :  the  maie 
flower  ftands  on  a  long  ítraight  pedicle, 
which  ariies  oiit  of  a  ca]yx  growing 
from  the  upper  parí  of  the  l'urface  :  it  has 
neither  calyx  ñor  corolla,  but  confiíts  of 
amhera,  which  ¡s  at  firít  of  an  oval 
figure,  but  afrerwards  otiens  ínto  finir 
fegmems,  and  remains  in  this  fhue  a  long 
whÜe  on  the  '  ptant  $  the  fe  tríale  flower 
lías  no  pedicle,  there  ís  rio  vifible  caíyx: 
oír  coro) la,  but  sil  that  is  íeen  is  a  num- 
ber  oí  feeds  lying  naked  in  aduírer,  and 
íometirries  only  a  fingle  one. 
This  is  the  lichenafhum  of  Díllenins, 
and  the  mufeoídes  of  Micheli» 

JÜNTPiiR,  juiiiferuii  in  botanvj  a  gemís 
of  ihedícecía-monaddphia  clafsof  plams, 
withoúc  any  male  corolla  j  the  female 
fiower  couJiíís  of  three  rigid  and  acure 
petáis  í  the  fruít  ís  a  round  ífh,  tlefliy 
berry ;  and  the  ieeds  are  three  oblong 
odicles,  convex  on  one  Üde,  and  angu- 
feíécj  on  the  other. 

Juniper  beme*  are  ta  be  chofen  fí  eíTi, 
plump,  fu II  of  pnlp,  and  of  a  ítrOng 
tafte  ;  and  thefe,  when  ufed  in  medicine, 
are  poWerfül  aUí:nuar,t??  diuretics,  and 
carmínatives  :  they   thíTbive  vifeid  hit- 
raours  in  the  firít  paífages,  and  are  con* 
fVquentiy  a  remedy  for  the  flitufencies 
which  thefe  diforders  occaíiom  They  are 
gsven  in  caíés  of  the  grave!  and  oí  heme- 
phrilic  complaints,  in  infarclions  of  the 
viír  era,  and  in  fupprefíions  of  the  menfe,% 
and  are  often  made  ingrediente  in  clyf- 
ttr$4  The  ber  r  ¡es  chewcd,  or  the  dTenrial 
oil  tafeen  óíity  in  a  few  dropsT  gíi'e  the 
«riñe  the  fame  fweet  violet-ícent  that  it 
has  after  taking  turpentine.    But  Hidfe 
bérries  are  not  to  be  gívín  indi  ferirniri  ate- 
íy  $  for  in  hot  habífs,  they  óften  coun- 
téraíí  the  trery  purpofes  ih tended  to  be  an- 
Iwered  by  tbem,  and  the  ir  ufe  fnccpodfd 
with  heatj  and  even  fupprsfKon  of  mine, 
ífa  tillen  cíes,  and  fwdlin¿s  of  the  ílomach 
and  Inteltines :  therefore  in  all  cafes; 
where  there  io  danger  ai  an  inílamma- 
tion,  eiiher  in  the  prim^í  viséj  dr  in  the 
kicincyr,  the  ufe  of  juniper-berríes  to 
be  avoíded-    Wc  k'jep  no  prepararon  of 
them  in  the  ÍIiops,  except  the  eíTeniÍjl 
oil  made  by  difti]]ers  with  water  in  the 
-nfual  way  7  and  this  is  feJdom  made  at 


borne,  but  the  imported  kind  is  commoit. 
Iy  adulteraícd  with  oil  of  tuipentine" 
We  uf.d  to  keepa  diltilled  fpiri^jons  ^ 
ter  of  juniper  in  the  íhops,  butíhevuK 
gar  gettíngan  opinión  of  irs  being  a 
íant  dram,  the  makíng  of  it  becamethe 
bufinefs  nct  onty  of  the  apoíbecar?,  ¿Ht 
of  the  diítiller,  who  fold  it  undtr  the 
ñame  of  geneva » 
jUNK,  in  the  fea  language,  oíd  eabb  cm 
inro  íhort  pie  ees,  and  gi  ven  to  boatT 
í  w  a  m  s  f a  r  m  a  k  i  n  g  fwabs ,  p  I  a  t  s ,  a  n  d  njpl 
pers  i  as  alfo  to  die  íliip-carpenreis?  anj 
to  poor  people,  to  be  piektd  ¡ñt0  o-a^ 
for  canlking  íhipSj  ÉrV, 
JUNO,  in  aftronomy,  the  ñame  hy  wítícíi 
foine  cali  the  fecond  of  Júpiter fatel lites, 
See  the  ai  ti  ele  Júpiter. 
JUNTA»  Jumto,  or  JUNCTO,  in  mm^ 
of  go vei  n  m  en  t  >  d  e n  o  t  es  a  fe!  ect  c  ncü 
for  taking  cognizance  of  afknrs  of  grcat 
Confeqnence,  which  requiie  recrgey. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  fionifies  muth 
the  fame  with  convention,  ñíTemhly,  or 
board  among  us :  thus  we  meet  withths 
¡unta  of  the  three  e  ib  tes,  of  commerce, 
of  tobáceo,  See  BoaUDj  &c. 

IVQKYj  ebury  in  natural  hittory,  ®(,  ^ 
hard,  fo lid  and  fi  rm  fubftance,  of  a  white 
co!dui-,  and  ca pable  of  a  very  good  po» 
lifh.  It  ís  the  tník  of  the  elephanr,  and  ¡9 
hollow  from  the  ha  fe  to  a  certatu  heíght, 
the  cavíty  bfing  filled  upwitb  a  compa^ 
meduilary  fubítance,  feeming  to  have  a 
great  number  cf  glands  in  it.  It  is  oh- 
íerved  that  the  Ceylon-ivory,  and  that  of 
the  iíland  of  Achem  do  not  become  yef. 
low  in  the  wearing,  as  all  other  ivory 
doesj  for  this  rea  fon  the  teeth  of  theJe 
places  bear  a  larger  price  than  thofe  of 
the  coaít  of  Guinea. 
The  duty  on  ivory,  on  i  tí  being  imported 
into  this  kíngdom,  ís  13,  n^|d,  íhe 
■  pound,  out  of  which  a  drawback  of 
1  s-  the  pound,  i$  allowed  on 

¡ts  exportaron, 
Ta  Jqfí'm  Ivory  and  other  bünesy  lay  them 
for  twelve  hours  in  aqua  fortis^  añd  thtrt 
three  days  in  the  ¡utee  of  beets,  and  they 
wHl  bec^-me  fo  fbft  that  they  may  bí 
workcd  inío  any  f  oi  m.   To  barden  them 
agaiiij  lay  them  in  ñrong  vi  negar.  Dio* 
feorídes  fayp,  that  by  boíliog  ivory  for 
the  Ijuace  of  fix  hours  with  the  root  of 
mandragora s,  it  wi]|  become  fo  foft  that 
it  may  be  mana^ed  as  one  pleafe^. 
Tí?  fifi  en  and  wb'tten  Ivory,  take  whíte 
wine  vinegar,  thrice  difblled,  and  boíl 
-  red  fage  leaves  ín  it  with  a  little  quick- 
lime  j  pnt  in  the  ivory  while  the  Jicjuo? 
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ís  boilíng  hot,  and  ít  wlll  foon  become 
fofcer  and  much  whiter  than  ít  was  be- 
fóte. Ivory  may  alfa  be  wh  i  ten  ed  and 
rjleaned  fróm  fpóts  in  the  following  raan- 
net\:  lay  it  in  quick-líme  and  pour  á  lit> 
tle  water  over  it,  büt  riot  too  much^that 
the  heat  may  not  be  too  great,  Jeft  it  (cale 
anel  become  brittle* 

Jvoiy  dittiUed  ín  a  retort  yields  a  fmall 
quanttty  of  an  infipid  and  fcentJefs 
jihlegm;  then  a  iarger  quantíty  oí"  a  pun- 
g£nt  lííjübr¿  lifce  ípírits  of  harts-hurn ; 
after  iliis  comes  over  a  brown  foetid  oilf 
ant!  a  modérate  quantíty  of  volatile  falt 
concretes  about  the  (tetes  of  the  receiver. 
TI  le  fe  ha  ve  all  th*  Time  virtues  with  the 
preparatíorís  of  harts-hurn  ;  and  the 
rafpíngs  of  ivory, 'in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  íluvíngs  of  hárts4iorn,  boil  into  a 
jeiiy  with  water,  and  have  the  fame  re- 
ítaratíve  v  i  mies- 
Stahing and  marbítng  of  Ivory,  t.  Of 
a  fine  coral-red  ;  make  a  lye  of  wood- 
afhes,  of  which  íake  two  quarts,  pour  it 
into  a  pan  upon  one  pound  of  braíij  5  to 
this  add  one  pound  of  alum;  boil  it  for 
half  an  hour¡  then  take  ¡t  off,  and  pnt  in 
the  ívpry  or  bone,  and  tbe  longer  either 
of  thcfe  continué  Ín  the,  liquor,  the  red- 
de*  they  -will  be*  2.  Of  a  fine  green  ; 
falce  two  parís  of  verdegreafe,  and  one 
pait  of  fal-armoniac  ;  grind  them  we|[ 
togejther,  petir  ftrong  whíte  wine  vinegar 
.on  them,  and  putting  your  ivory  into 
tlits  misture,  Jet  ir  líe  covered  ti  ti  the  co- 
lour  has  penetrated,  and  is  as  deep  as 
you  would  have  it*  If  yon  would  have  it' 
Jpotted  with  whtte*  fpnnkle  it  with  wax ; 
or  if  you  would  have  ít  inarhled,  eaver 
it  with  wax,  and  ferape  ít  off  jn  veins, 
havtng  a  II  the  lines  uneovered  which  yon 
delire  to  have  ftained.  3.  Of  black ; 
take  Jitharge  and  qnick- lime,  of  eacb  an 
equal  qtianttty  ;  pul  them  in  raín-water 
over  the  fire  till  ¡t  begins  to  boil  5  Ín  this 
put  the  bpnc  or  ivory,  ftirring  them  wtll 
about  with  a  ítick  ;  and  afterwards,  when 
yo  a  fee  the  ivoiy  receíve  tbe  colour,  take 
the  pan  from  the  fire,  fin  ring  the  ivory 
sil  the  while  till  the  liquor  is.cokh  4. 
Marhling  upon  ivory  is  performpd  thus  5 
indt  bees -wax  and  tal  lo w  together,  lay 
it  over  the  ivory,  and  with  an  ivory  bod- 
kin  open  the  ítrokes  that  are  to  imítate 
nrarbímg  \  povir  the  folution  of  fome  me- 
tal on  thenij  and  when  ít  has  ftood  a 
ííiort  time,  ponr  it  off  j  when  it  is  dry* 
wveif  the  ítrokes  agaín  with  waa,  and 
0[ien  fome  other  veitis  with  your  bodktn 
*pr  anoiher  metallit  folution  1  and  this 
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repeat  to  tbe  nnmber  of  colours  you  de- 
íign  td  give  ír.  The  folution  of  goM  giveg 
it  a  purplej  of  coppsr,  a  green  j  of  filver, 
a  lead-bJack;  cf  ironí  a  yellow  and 
brown*  By  this  method  you  may  alfa 
imítate  íortoife-íhell  and  fe  ve  ral  other 
fubftances  on  ivory. 
I r. y-53l.\c te»  Scelvorj  BLACtC. 
JUPITER,  14,,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  tiae 
fuperior  plánets,  remarkable  for  its  great 
brightnefE.  See  tbearticlesPLANET  and 

COPERNTCAN  SYSTEM. 

Júpiter  appears  almoftas  iarge  ae  Venus, 
but  is  not  altogether  ío  bright ;  he  is 
ec'ipfed  by  the  moon,  by  the  fun>  and 
even  by  marsf  He  has  three  appendageF, 
called  zones,orbeln? wbich  Sir  lfaac  New- 
ton thinks  are  íormed  in  bis  atmofphere» 
In  thefe  are  fe  ve  ral  macida,  or  fpots  \ 
from  whofe  motion  the  motion  of  -jupíter 
round  its  axis  is  faid  to  have  he  en  ñrít 
determined;  See  píate  CXLVIII.  %-  3- 
Its  orbit  is  Gtuated  beiween  thofe  of 
fsturn  and  mar*,  and  Ís  therefci-c  called 
one  of  the  fuperior  planets :  it  has  a  ro- 
tation  round  its  axis  in  9  hours  56  mi- 
nutes j  and  a  periodical  revotution  round 
the  fun  ín  4331  days,  17  hours,  zrf', 
p".  li  is  the  bíggefl  of  all  the  planeta  j 
its  díameter  to  that  of  the  fun  appears, 
by  agronómica]  obftrv^tíonsj  to  be  as 
Jo  7  7  ís  to  10000  i  to  that  of  faturn,  as 
1077  to  8S9  í  to  that  of  the  earthj  as 
IC77  to  104»  The  forcé  of  gravity  on 
its  furface  ís  to  that  on  tbe  furfice  of  the 
fun,  33797.15  is  to  Ioooo  j  to  that  of 
faturn ,  as  7^7^5^5^4.337;  to  th  3  c  of 
the  earth,  as  797. 15  to  407.8^,  The 
denfiry  of  its  m&tter  is  to  that  of  the  íun, 
as  7404.  to  iodqo;  to  that  of  latum,  as 
7404  to  óon  ;  ío  that  of  the  eartb;,  as 
7404  to  3911.  The  quaiitity  of  matter 
conrained  m  its  body  is  to  that  of  the  fun 
as  9.24.S  to  iqsoo;  to  that  ef  faturn,  as 
9.^48  to  4.213  3  to  that  of  the  earthj  »s 
9  24S  to  0.0044. 

The  mean  diltance  of  jupíter  from  tltes 
íhn  ís  5101  of  thofe  parís,  whereof  tile 
mean  diftance  of  the  earth  from  ihe  fun  i^ 
1000,  though  Keplcr  niakes  it  5196  <>f 
ib  ole  parts.  Mrv  Gafiini  calcúlales  ¡u- 
pirér^a  mean  diftance  from  the  efirth  to  b¡?" 
x  1 5  000  feinidiameters  of  the  earth,  Gre- 
goiy  computes  the  diftance  of  jupíter 
from  the  Jim  to  be  abo  ve  five  times  as 
great  as  that  of  tlie  e^rth  from  i  he  fun  ; 
whence  he  ^atherí?,  that  the  dia meter  of 
the  fun,  toan  eye  placed  in  jnpiter,  would 
not  be  ^  fiíth  part  of  what  it  appears  to 
us  i  and  therefore  bis  díík  would  be 
II  E  twenty- 
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Iwenty-nve  times  lefs,  and  bis  líght  and 
fceat  ín  thé  fame  proportíon, 
The  inclínaiion  of  jupiterV  orbit,  that  Ií, 
the  angle  formed  by  the  plañe  of  its  or- 
bít,  with  the  plañe  of  the  ecliptic,  ts  Io 
30';  his  excentridty  in  250  ;  and  Huy- 
gens  computes  his  fui  face  to  be  four 
hundred  times  as  large  as  that  of  ihe 
earth* 

As  jupíter  ís  ore  of  the  three  fuperior 
planets,  that  is,  oné  of  the  threc  which 
are  above,  or  without,  the  orbít  of  the 
earth  i  henee  it  has  no  psrallax,  its  dif- 
tanee  from  the  earth  being  too  great  to 
ha  ve  any  feníible  proportion  to  thé  dia-  . 
meter  of  tbe  earrh »  Tho*  it  be  t  lie  gi  eateft 
of  all  the  planets,  yet  its  revohnion  about 
¡ts  axis  is  the  fwifceft.    Its  polar  axis  ís 
obferved  to  be  íhorcer  tban  its  ecuatorial 
diameter  ;  and  Sir  ífaac  Newton  deter- 
mines the  difference  to  be  as  8  to  9  j  fo 
that  its  figure  ís  a  fpheroid,  and  the 
fwiftnd's  of  irs  rotation  occauons  this  fphe- 
roidifm  to  be  more  feníible  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  planeé. 
Júpiter  has  four  moons*  or  fatellites,  that 
attend  him,  which,  at  di  (Teren  t  di  Mane  es, 
and  wjtb  difieren  t  periodo  perform  con- 
irant  revolütions  round  hlm  ;  that  which 
is  next  to  bim,  is  no  farther  removed 
than  %  -|  of  his  own  díameters,  and 
turns  round  ín  1  day,  t8  hoitrs  and  an 
fcalf.    The  fecond,  at  the  á  titán  ce  of  4  | 
díametersj  deferí btí  its  orbit  in  the  fpace 
of  3  days  and  13  bouts.   The  this d  íe 
re ¡íioved  from  jupiter  7  of  bis  diameters, 
and  fitiííbes  its  circulation  in  fe  ven  days 
4  hóurs.    The  íuiLhermoft  completes 
its  period  ín  the  fpace  of  16  days,  16  7} 
hours,  at  the  diftance  of  iz  diameters  cf 
jupiter.    The jovial  planeta  were  fiift 
,   di  feo ver ed  by  Galilea  j  by  the  help  of  the 
>  teltífcope  which  he  fuft  ¡nvented  \  and  by 
thern  he  increafed  the  number  of  the  ce- 
kíltal  bodies3  and  called  them medican 
ílars,  ín  honour  of  the  dukes  of  Tu  fea- 
ny,  with  whófe  ñame  he  dignifted  them. 
The  orbi ts  o  f  ] u  p \  te i's  moens  lie  nea rly 
,  in  the  plañe  of  ihe  eclíptic,  which  is  the 
iñifon  why  thetr  motion  is  apparently  ín  a 
yight  Jine,  and  not  circular,  as  it  reativ  is, 
To  underitand  thjs,  let  S (píate  CXLIX. 
&g.  i  )  he  the  fun,  T  the  ejrth  in  its 
orbitTH,  I  the  plarer  jupiter  in  his  or™ 
bit  A  IB,  and  in  the  cerner  of  the  four 
orbits  of  his  moons.    Then,  beca  ufe  the 
plañe  of  thofe  01 bits  does  nearly  país 
Tbrougri  the  eye>  the  real  motion  "cf  the 
fateífite  ín  the  períphery  wrll  be  appa- 
i  c  n  1 1  y  ¡  n  the  áh  mí  te  c  of  i  he  orbí  t,  w  h  i  c  h 
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ís  atríght  angles  to  the  líne  ¡omíng  ihi 
center  of  tbe  earth  and  juoiter 
Tbús  fuppofmg  the  earrh  at  R  if  De 
be  drawn  through  the  center  of  jiapiteí 
perpendicular  to  R  I,  tbe  motion  of  m\ 
moon  and  their  places  will  appeai  to  be 
in  that  line,  Thus,  íf  tbe  ex  tenor  moon 
be  at  E  or  F,  Ít  wili  appear  to  be  n  \ 
either  11  pon  or  behind  the  cedter  of  iup]- 
ten  íf  ihe  moon  mouefrom  E  to  K,  it 
will  appear  to  have  moved  fiom  I  lo  Lf 
and  when  ir  moves  from  K  to  C,  itwitl 
apptrar  to  move  ftom  L  to  C.  Again, 
whfie  rhs  fatellíte  moves  ft  em  C  toMjit 
wílí  appear  to  move  from  Cto  L\  andas 
it  ^ces  from  then  ce  to  F,  it  apparenrly 
moves  from  L  to  L  Thus  alfo,  en  ihe 
other  líde  of  the  orhit,  whÜe  the  fatel Ltte 
defciibes  the  quadrant  FD,  its  apparent 
motion  wi[l  be  fiom  I  to  and  rita 
fvrm  X)  ta  I  again,  as'ít  comes  from  J} 
10  E. 

"Whencej  íince  this  is  the  cafe  of  each 
fatel  lite,  it  appearSj  that  whrle  ?acb  fa< 
milite  á efe r ibes  the  remore  half  T F ts otbit 
CFD,  its  apparent  motion  wiil  h:;  diiefl, 
or  from  weft  to  eaft  along  the  liñe  CD¡ 
and  whiie  it  deferí  bes  the  cther  ki 
DEC?  its  apparent  motion  is  rerrograrfe, 
or  from  eaft  to  weít  back  a^aiñ^long 
tbe  fame  3ine  from  D  to  C 1  fo  tlnt 
each  fatel  lite  t  ra  ver  fes  the  diameter  éfítt 
orbrt  twice  in  each  revoluüon» 
The  fe  four  moons  muít  uiake  a  Ver* 
plcahng  fpeáracle  to  the  ínhabttanls  pf 
jupiter,  if  there  are  any  j  for  fowítimtt 
they  rife  altogether,  fometimes  they  m 
aVl  in  the  meridian,  ranged  one  undtr 
an other  5  and  fometimes  aí  l  appear  in  ib 
horizon,  andTreqnently  undergo  eclipf«¡ 
the  obfervations  whereof  aré  of  fp 
ufe  in  determining  the  }nngitnt!er 
Theday  ard  night  are  cf  the  fame  lenglb 
tn  jupiter  al}  over  his  fu r face,  vi%*  íti 
hours  eacb  3  the  axis  of  hi^  diurna] & 
-  ta t ion  beíng  nearly  at  right  angies  to  (k: 
plañe  of  his  a  nnua  \  orbi  t,  T  bough  íJíki 
be  four  primary  planets  bdow  jiipíttíi 
yet  an  eye  placed  on  hís  íurfxe  wdl 
ñever  perceive  any  of  them  \  nnleís,  p' 
haps,  as  fpots  paffíng  over  the  fun*s  rlili) 
when  they  haopen  10  come  hetwet-nL'! 
eye  and  the  fu n ,     The  parallax  of  ifcí 
fun,  viewed  from  jupiter,  w i  1 1  i-carce  tí 
ieníble  j  no  mote  than  that  of  fatustv 
n  e  1 1  h  er  be  í  n  g  muc  b  a  bo  v  e  t wen  ty  fa^k 
fo,  that  the  iun's  appatent  diamcttM 
jupiter  will  not  be  above  hx  J^imi^ 
7^  he  outermoit  of  bis  fatel  lites  wt|  K 
peac  almoíl  as  bíg  as  the  muon  dce^:i 
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üí;  <i?í£*  five  times  the  diameter  and 
twenty-fwe  times  tbe  diík  of  the  fun. 
Pofíor  Gregory  adds,  that  an  aítromo- 
mer  in  jupiter  would  eafty,  diftinguííh 
Ivjo  kínds  of  planets,  four  nearer  him, 
ü/e.  the  facilites  *  and  two,  <viz.  the  fun 
and  faturn,  more  remote  :  the  former 
however,  witl  fall  vaftly  fhort  of  the 
finí  ir  brightnefs,  noíwithftandlng  the 
great  difproportion  in  the  díftances  and 
apparent  magnítnde.    From  iliefe  four 
d  ¡fíe  rent  moons,  the  inhabitants  of  jupiter 
vil]  ha  ve  four  diffVrent  klnds  of  momhs, 
and  the  uumW  of  moons  ín  ihelr  year 
vsíÍII  not  be  lefs  than  4.500-  Thefe  moons 
are  eclipfed  as  often  as,  being  in  oppofí- 
tion  to  the  fun ,  they  fall  within  the 
fliadow  of  jupiter :  and  again,  as  ofttn 
as,  being  in  conjunción  with  the  fu  o, 
they  projeet  the  ir  íhadows  to  jupiter,  they 
make  an  eelipfe  of  the  fun  to  an  eye 
placed  in  that  part  of  jupiter  where  the 
fiiadow  falls.    But  in  regard  the  orbíts 
of  thefe  fatellites  are  in  a  plañe  whtcb  is 
inclín  ed  to,  or  niakes  an  angle  witht  the 
plañe  of  jupiter Ts  01  bit,  tbe  ir  eclípfes  be- 
come  central  when  the  fun  is  ín  one  of 
tbe  nodes  of  thefe  fatellites  %  and  when 
out  of  this  pofition,  the  eclip&s  may  be 
total,   though  not  central,  beca  ufe  the 
hreadth  of  jupiter^  fliadow  is  nearly  de- 
cuplé to  thatof  tb  e  bread  til  of  any  of 
the  fatellites  5  and  the  appareñt  díame- 
te r     -in y  of  thefe  moons  ís  nearly  quin- 
til pie  the  apparent  díame  ter  r  f  the  (Un. 
It  is¡  owíng  to  thss  remarkable  ínequatity 
of  díameters,  and  the  fmali  ínclination 
the  plañe  of  the  órbita  of  the  fatellites 
has  to  the  plañe  of  jupiter' s  orbit,  that  in 
each  revoiution  the  re  happen  eclípfes 
both  oí  the  fatellites  and  of  the  fun  5 
though  the  fun  be  at  a  confiderabíe  díf- 
tance  from  the  nodes*    Further  ;  the  in- 
ferí or  among  t h eíé  fatellitt?,  e  vt n  whe n 
the  fun  ís  at  the  greateft  di  toce  from 
the  nodes,  will  occafionally  eelipfe  and 
be  eclipíed  by  the  fun  to  an  ínhabítant 
of  jupiter  5  though  tbe  remoteft  of  them, 
in  this  cafe,  eícapes  fallir  g  into  jupiter/ s 
fliadow,  and  jupiter  into  bis,  for  two 
years  together»    Ta  this  it  may  be  add- 
ed,  that  one  of  thefe  fatellite?  fometimes 
ecliples  another  where  rhe  phsfis  mult  be 
di  Rere  nt,  nay  fieqi>ently  o  p  pobre  to  that 
of  the  fatellite  fatling  into  tbe  íhadow 
of  j  upíte  r  juft  m  en  ñon  ed  j  for  in  this 
the  eaftern  limb  iromerges  fiilt,  and  the 
weftern   immerges   ialt ;   but,  in  the 
oibeie,  ít  is  jiift  the  re  ver  fe*    The  iba- 
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dow  of  jupíter,  though  ít  rea  ches  far 
beyond  its  fatel]ite&,  ytjt  falls  much  íbort 
of  ihe  díftance  of  any  planet  5  ñor  conld 
any  other  planet,  farum  alone  exctpt- 
pd,  be  ímir.erged  in  ít,  oven  though" 
itwere  infinite.  Not  con  Id  the  íiiadow 
of  jupíter  reach  that  of  falurn,  unltfs 
jupiter's  diameter  were  half  of  that  of 
the  fun  ;  whereas,  in  effeft,  it  is  not 
one  ninth  of  it.  The  cotufcs  of  jupi- 
ter1 s  fatellites,  and  their  vanous  edlp:??, 
would  render  navigatíon  very  Ture  and 
eafy  on  the  globe  cf  jupiter,  Even  we, 
at  this  di  {tan  ce,  can  make  very  good  ufe 
of  them:  thole  ecjipfes  beíng  found  one 
of  our  beít  means  for  determining  the 
longitude  at  fea,  See  Loncitui>e. 
JUREA,  or  Jura,  a  írrong  city  in  Ualy, 
in  the  province  of  Piedmont,  liiurttd  oít 
the  river  Doria,  fubjeft  to  the  kiug  of 
Sardinia;  eaít  long.  70,  36^  nonh  lat, 

JURISDICTIQH,  Ín  lavv,  fignifies  tbe 
power  and  authority  with  wbtch  any  p^r^ 
fon  is  invefted  in  adminiltring  juft  i  ce  in 
cafes  of  complaint  laíü  before  him, 
juriídiñtons  are  eirher  eccltíialtical  or  fe- 
cu  lar;  ecclefiaítical  beloiígs  to  bifhops 
and  their  deputiesi  SteBisnop^ 
Secutar  juriídiclion  belongs  to  the  king 
and  bis  juílges.  Tbe  cou'rts  and  judges 
at  Weftminírer  are  not  reftraíned  to  any 
county  or  place,  they  having  jurIfdí£l¡on 
all  ovrr  England  5  bnt  oilier  courts  are 
confined  to  their  particular  jurillUírions, 
which  if  they  go  biyond,  ail  their  pío- 
ceed  in g s  be co m e  eiron CO US-  As  t  o  in- 
ferior junfdíéiíoüs^  ihey  are  of  fe  ve  ral 
fortsj  one  of 'whích  is  to  líuld  pleas,  nnd 
the  pJaintifr'  may  tlx\áf  fue  the  re  or  in  the 
kíng's  courts,  Anoiher  Ís  the  comience 
of  pleas 5  where  a  nghíj  is  iuvrfled  in  the 
3ord  of  the  franchife  to  hold  pleas,  A 
tbtrd  kínd  is  an  exempt  jurifdfclim^  as 
where  tbe  kíng  grants  to  the  inhabítants 
of  a  particular  city  or  Corporation,  tbe 
prívilege  of  being  iued  onty  within  their 
own  citv,-  &c. 
JÜRÍSPRUDENCE,  the  fcíerce  cf  whafc 
is  juft  or  unjnfl  j  or  the  knowleHge  of 
íaws,  rigbts,  cultomsj  íl?. tutes,  &¿,  ne- 
ceíPry  for  tbe  ad;nínííh  at¡on  cf  jultice. 
JURIS  UTRUM,  in  law,  a  writ  in  be- 
balf  of  a  clergyman  whofe  predtceífor 
has  aliena íed  the  lands  beionging;  to  bis 
chu'rch*  This  writ  is  alfo  granted  ín  or- 
dér  to  try  whether  frte  ahns  he  long  to  a 
church  where  they  are  tran?ftrredP  A  me- 
cedor of  a  deceaíed  clergyman  may  alfo 
ii  B  %  have 
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have  this  wrítagainít  a  man,wliü  intrudes 
into  la nd 3  and  t enemente  5  a  vitar  may 
alio  have  this  wn't  even  againft  the  par- 
^  fon,  for  the  glebe  of  his  vicarage,  &c, 
^UROR,  in  law,  %n  ¡fies  any  perfon  fworn 

on  a  jury,    See  the  next  arricie» 
JURY,  a  eertain  number  of  men  fwom  to 
enquire  ¡nto  and  try  a  matrer  of  Mt,  and 
to  declare  the  truth  u pon  fuch  evidence  as 
fhall  appear  befare  them* 
Juries  are,  in  tbefe  kitígdoms,  t^e  fu- 
preme  jtidges  m  aU  courts  and  in  all 
caufes  in  which  either  ihe  life,  property 
or  reputaron  of  any  man  is  concerned  : 
this  isthe  díílinguiíhing  privilege  ofevery 
Briton,  and  one  of  the  moft  glorious  ad- 
vantages  of  our  conftitution  j  for  as  eveiy 
one  is  tríed  hy  his  peers,  ihe  meaneft  fub- 
jeft  is  as  Cafe  and  as  free  as  tbe  greateft. 
Atl  criminal  cay  fes  mu  II  firft  be  tried  by 
a  grand  jury,  which  commonl'y  confifts  of 
twenty-four  men  of  greater  note  than  the 
petit  juryj  who  are  chofen  indiflferently 
out  of  me  whole  county,  and  no  man 
can  AifFer  the  difgrace  of  being  tried  in 
^ny  ¡gnominious   caufe,  withput  iheir 
fhft  rlnding  him  guilty  j  if  they  flnd" hím 
innocení,  be  is  immediatHy  difcharged  j 
huí  if  otherwife,  they  o  ni  y  find  an  ¡n- 
dielment,  00  which  he  is  tried^  and 
fínaUy  acquitted  or  convi6r.ed  by  the  ver- 
of  the  petit  jury,  who  are  not  only 
to  be  rerurned  from  the  county  w  lie  re 
tbe  fací  was  done,  but  near  neighbours, 
fuch  as  are  moft  iufiicient  and  leaft  fu  - 
fptcíoüí^  to  prevent  parúality,  the  ñames 
of  the  perfons  ímpannelled  are  wrote  on 
feveial  pieces  of  paper  of  equal  fize,  and 
de  Uve  red   by  the  uiKler-meriff  to  the 
judge*s  Maríhal,  who  caufes  them  to  be 
rollad  up,  all  ín  the  fame  manner,  and 
put  together  in  a  box,  and  when  any 
caufe  is  brought  to  tria!,  fome  indiffe* 
rent  perfon  is  to  dfaw  outtweíve  oí'thefe 
papéis,  and  ihe  perfons  wbofe  ñames 
are  drawn,  if  not  chajlenged,  are  to  be 
the  jury  to  try  the  caufr  $  and  in  cafe 
any  are  chaljengpd,  and  íet  aíklf ,  or  do 
not  appear,  tben  a  further  number  is  ro 
be  drawn  ti  11  Ib  ene  ís  a  full  jury-  Sce 
the  ai  tic  le  Challenge, 
When  a  jnry-man  is  i^om,  he  muft  not 
íkpart  fi om   ibe  bar  on  any  account 
■wbatíbev*r   ta  1 J   the   evidence  ¡5  given, 
without  leaye  of  the  court^  and  if  xhnt 
be  obtairtíd,  he  rauñ  haye  a  keeper  wiih 
him.    As  loen  as  the  whole  evidencp  is 
fnmmed  up,  the  jury  are  to  be  kept  10- 
gt'thet  tifl  they  are  sil  of  one  mind,  and 
unanüriüus  ín  brin^n^  in  íbeír  veniiclj 


without  being  admitted  to  the  fpeech  of 
any  perfon,  and  without  meat,  driiifc 
fire  or  candle,  They  are  ñneable  if  they 
agree  to  caft  lots  for  tbeir  verdiél,  and 
alfo  for  being  t amper ed  with  in  reláticti 
to  it,  But  as  they  are  the  ible  jurlges 
the  faérf  they  are  not  fineable  for  givhig 
a  verdiéT:  contrary  to  the  fentiments  &f  the 
courtj  ñor  even  for  giving  it  contrary  to 
whax  may  appear  plain  evidence,  br- 
ea ufe  tbe  law  prefumes  that  they  mzy 
have  fome  other  evidence  hefules  whi 
is  given  in  court :  but  where  any  cor- 
ru  ption  appears,  a  jury  may  be  attaint. 
ed  for  going  contrary  to  evidence  }  anel 
if  a  juror  takes  any  thing  either  of  th 
plaintiff  or  defendant  for  giving  a  ver, 
di¿VT  be  is  to  pay  ten  times  as  mucb  as 
he  has  taken,  or  fuífer  a  year's  impfh 
fonment  j  yet  in  trying  caufes,  juries 
are  t  o  have  the  ir  charges  aHowed  them 
by  the  courL  In  all  cafes  of  difficulty, 
it  is  fafeft  for  the  jury  to  find  the  fpecsil 
matter,  and  to  lea  ve  it  to  the  ¡udges 
to  determine  how  the  Jaw  ftands  upon 
the  fact. 

Infants,  perfons  of  feventy  years  af  age, 
and  npwards,  clergymen,  apothecaries, 
&cr  are  exempted  from  ferving  upon 
juries  j  and  barons,  and  al!  abeveíbtm, 
are  not  to  ferve  ín  an  ordSnary  jury . 
Jurors,  Ín  London,  muit  not  o^lv  be 
houfekeepers,  but  muft  have  land  or 
goods  worrh  one  bundred  poundij  and 
they  may  be  examined  on  oath  a&  to  that 
poim,  3  Geo.  II,  c.  aj, 
The  quaÜñcattons  of  a  jury- man  for  a 
county,  is  ten  pcuinds  per  anmmt  either 
In  freehold  or  copyhold-eítate  widiin  ih 
fame  county  ¿  but  ciiles,  boronghí,  and 
corporate  town^  are  excepttd  by  \h 
itatutes  ;  howtver,  no  jury  h  oblioeít  to 
appear  upon  a  trial  at  Wdtmíníter  whtrt 
the  osfence  yyas  cominitted  ihírty  míkj 
ctT,  except  if  be  required  by  the  kingls 
attorney-general.  According  to  ufage, 
the  íberiff  íhooid  return  twmly-iour 
jurorsj  in  order  to  fpeed  the  ti  fui  incale 
vf  challe ngc,  íickDefs,  Éfr,  and  JhúvEd 
he  oníy  return  rwelve,  purfuant  tú  ¡l-e 
the  wntj  he  ís  bable  to  be  a  merced*  l?y 
4  and  5  W.  and  M.  no  mtTtlF,  W0i 
&e,  under  the  penalty  of  ttn  pounífc, 
fliall  return  any  perfon  to  frrve  on  a  j^Vf 
who  has  not  be  en  duly  fnmmontci  í* 
days  befo  re  bis  appearanre,  ñor  untier 
tlte  like  penalty  fhall  he  srcrpt  of  nu^Jf 
p  r  ot  he  r  rj^  vv  a  rd  f qiL  f%  í¡  n  g  l  h  fi  a  ppeai  ■ 
anee  of  a  jnryman  ■  juiynjen  negleíling 
lo  appear,  fhall  be  fined  ¡n  a  fura  nni 
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«eedíng  five  pounds,  ñor  Uk  than  forty 
¿íiíingsi  exctpt  thty  can  give  a  rea  fon- 
$hk  excufé  for  their  non-appearance : 
a  mi,  in  cafe  a  jury  man  does  appear3  but 
jefuies  ro  be  fworns  or  ro  give  a  verdtír, 
an  attachmeni  may  be  iífued  againlt  him. 
Lifts  üf  jurors,  accordíng  to  the  ítatutes 
of  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  and  7  and  S  W. 
III.  are  now  to  be  made  ftom  the  rites 
cf  each  paníh,  and  ñíted  011  the  duors  of 
churcbes,  twenty  days  btfore  Mi- 
cbaeímas,  that  pubíic  notke  may  be  gívcn 
of  períons  o  mi t red  who  are  qualified, 
OY  of  perfons  inferted  who  are  not  fo  , 
añer  which,  the  lilis  being  fettkd  by  the 
ju  ftices  of  the  peace  at  the  quarter-feflion  s, 
duplicáis  are  ro  be  delivered  to  the  íhe- 
riffá  by  the  clerks  of  rhe  peace  5  and  the 
names  contened  in  ibeie  Jifls  muir  be  en- 
teretl  alphabettcally  by  the  flieriffs  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  toge- 
ther  with  -their  addtrjons  and  places  of 
ahode,  The  /herrffs  ave  Hable  to  be 
íned  for  returning  otber  perfons ;  and 
alfo  if  they  remrn  jurors  that  have  íerved 
two  years  be  for  e,  SberifFs,  on  the  re- 
tur  n  of  wríts  of  venir e jadas  %  are  to  an- 
mcx  a  pannel  of  the  ñames  of  a  compe- 
tfut  nuniber  of  jurcrs,  mentloned  in  the 
iifts,  and  not  leís  than  forty-eight  in  any 
eounty,  ñor  more  than  feventy  two,  un- 
jefs  they  are  otherwife  direéled  by  ihe 
judgesj  which  jurors  (hall  be  fummoned 
ta  ierre  at  the  aflkesj  f&c. 
When  is  con  ce!  ved  that  an  índifferent 
and  impar  ti  a  1  jury  wilí  not  be  returned 
by  the  ílieríff,  a  fpecial  jury  is  allowed ; 
h  which  cafe  the  court,  upon  a  motion 
niade,  wíJl  order  the  meriff  to  attend  the 
íecondary  üf  rhe  king's  beuch  with  bis 
book  of  freeholders  of  the  county,  and 
the  fecondary  is  to  mark  a  jury,  in  the 
pTefence  of  the  a  norme  5  on  both  íídess 
ajfo,  ¡f  a  caufe  of  confequence  is  to  be 
trid,  the  court  of  king's  bench,  on  a 
motion  npon  an  aftidavít  made,  wíU 
make  a  rule  for  the  fecondary  to  ñame 
forty-eight  freeholders,  out  of  which 
each  party  is  to  flri|ce  out  twelvej  one  at 
a  time,  the  plaíntifTs  attoiney  begmnjng 
firlf,  and  the  remaínder  of  the  jurors 
wilí  be  the  jury  for  the  tria!  :  though  the 
nomination  of  a  fpecial  jury  ought  to  be 
ín  the  pie  [en  ce  of  the  attormes  on  each 
f.de  5  yj&t  ín  cafe  either  of  rhem  negSeíts, 
or  refuíes  To  attcnd,  the  fecondary  may 
proceed,  and  ítrike  out  twelve  for  the 
atLorney  that  makes  default,  By  3  G.  IL 
c»  25*  on  the  motion  of  the  proJecutor, 
plajntiff  or  defendantj  on  triáis  of  iíTues 
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on  mdiclment?,  and  in  all  a£lions  whaN 
fo«ver,  the  courts  ,of  Weftminfter  are 
authorifed  10  order  a  fpecial  jury  to  be 
ítruck  in  the  fame  thanner  as  upon  triáis 
at  bar.  Where  a  fpecial  jury  is  ordered, 
by  a  rule  of  court,  ín  any  caufe  arifing  in 
a  city^  corporation,  fcfc.  this  jury  is  to  be 
taken  ou  t  of  the  i  i  lis  or  book 5  of  the 
períons  qualified3  whích  are  to  be  pro- 
duced  by  the  ílieritTs,  £fc.  befóte  the  pro- 
per  cfHcer.  The  famé  indulgeuce  is 
granted  both  to  merchants  and  foreign- 
ers j  for  where  two  mer  chants  are  plaintuT 
and  defendantj  the  coun  rnay  be  moved 
for  a  jury  of  merchants  fo  try  the  iffue 
between  them  ;  and  if  either  of  the  partiea 
in  the  futt  be  an  alien,  the  jury,  at  the 
defn  e  of  the  parly,  is  to  be  compufed  of 
baJf  forei gneis  and  half  Engliíh.  See  the 
articles  Pebr  and  rdíct, 

Jury-m  ast,  whatever  is  fet  up  in  room  of 
a  maít  thM  Iras  been  loft  in  a  Morra  or  in 
an  engagernent,  and  to  which  a  kífer 
yard,  ropes  and  fails  are  fixed» 

JUS,  in  its  general  acceptation,  íignífic» 
law  or  right* 

JUS  ACCRHSCÉNDI,  i  ti  law,  h  Ült  rrght  of 
furvivorfhip  hetween  two  joint  tenauts. 

Jus  corona,  íignifies,  in  genera],  the 
rights  of  the  crown.  The  fe  are  a  pare 
of  the  laws  of  the  kíngdom,  though 
they  difter  in  many  things  ftom  rhe  ge- 
neral laws  reí  a  ti  ng  to  the  fub]efjL  b"ee 
the  ai  tí  cíe  King. 

Jus  duplícatuxi,  in  law,  is  a  double 
i  íght,  and  is  ufed  when  a  p^rfon  has  the 
poíTeffion  of  a  thingr  as  well  as  a  right 
to  it. 

Jus  genteuMj  the  law  of  natíonSjt  or  the 
laws  eítablifned  between  difftrent  king- 
doras  and  frates,  in  relation  to  each  other. 
See  the  artideLAW, 

Jus  hereditatís*  .the  right  or  law  of 
inheritance* 

Jus  patkonatus,  tn  the  cannon  law,  ís 
the  ríght  of  prefenting  a  clerk  to  a  bene- 
ficej  or  a  kind  of  coramiílíoh  granted  by 
the  bífljop  to  enqnire  who  is  the  LÍghtfui 
patrón  of  a  church,  This  cornmiíilon  ís 
direíled  tp  fíx  clergymen,  and  íix  laymen 
who  refide  near  the  church,  and  thefe 
are  to  enquire.  1/  Whether  the  chuten 
as  vord?  %*  Who  made  the  laíl  prefen- 
ta  (ion  ?  3.  Who  rs  the  right  ful  patrón? 
&~c.    See  the  artide  Patroh, 

Jus  possessio^is,  in  law,  rs  a  right  of 
feíGh  or  polftífionj  as  jus  proprierat^s  is 
the  right  of  ownerfliip  of  bnd&j 

Jus  present ATiOHJSr  in  |áw,  the  rrght 
a  patrotí  enjoys  of  ptereiuing  his  clerk  ta 

ihe 
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the  ordínary,  to  be  admítted,  ínftituted, 

and  inducled  hito  a  church. 

jUS  RECUFERANDI,  ItJTRANDl^  &C*  %•* 

jnify  a  rigbt  of  recoveríng  and  entering 

JUSSIiEA,  or  Jussicua,  the  CatahnUn 
Jafm'me,  in  botan  y,  a  genus  of  the  de- 
candria-monogynia  el  ais  of  plante,  the 
cerolla  whereof  con  fifis  o f  flve  roundifh, 
patent  petáis ;  the  fruit  h  objong,  thick, 
coronated,  and  opens  longitud  ínally; 
the  feeds  are  numerous,  and  dífpofed  ín 
feries, 

JUST,  a  fportive  comba  t  on  horfeback> 
man  agaínít  rnan,  armed  wíth  lances. 
The  dirFerence  between  jufts  and  tourna- 
ments,  accordíng  to  Du  Cange,  tonfiífa 
in  thiSj  that  thebtter  is  a  genus of  which 
the  forme r  is  onty  a  fpecies,  Tour- 
naments  included  alt  kinds  of  militar/ 
fports  and  engagementSj  which  were 
made  out  of  galíantry  and  diverfion. 
Jufts  were  thofe  particular  combats,where 
the  partí  es  were  near  each  other,  and  en- 
gaged  with  lance  and  fwotd  t  add,  that 
the  tournament  was  frequently  performed 
by  a  number  of  cavaliers,  who  fought  iu 
a  bo  íy  j  wbei  eas  the  juíl  was  a  fingía 
combat  of  one  man  agaínft  another* 
Though  the  jtiíls  were  níbally  made  in 
tour ñamen t*j  after  a  general  rencounter 
of  all  the  cavaliers,  yet  they  were  fome- 
tjmes  ííngly  and  ¡ndependentof any  tour- 
nament. 

Antiently  jufts  and  tournaments  made  a 
p3rt  of  the  entertainment  of  all  íblemn 
ffí-iíls  and  rejoicings,  Xhe  Spaníards 
boirowed  the  fe  ex  ere  i  fes  from  tbeMoors, 
and  cali  thern  juego  de  camius>  reed  or 
cane-pl  ys.  Soine  take  thern  to  he  the 
f a  me  with  the  ludas  trojamuf  antiently 
praéisfed  by  the  yoüth  of  Rome,  ■ 
He  who  appeared  for  the  firft  time  at  a 
jufl\farfeíted  hishelmet,  or  caique ,  unlefs 
h?  hadforfríted  uefore  at  a  tournament. 

JUáTlCE,  jujíitia,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  ¡s 
one  of  the  faur  cardinal  virtues,  which 
gives  every  perlón  his  due, 

0 V s T i CE ,  jujfidmius ,  in  a  ) egr»  1  fe n fe ,  a 
perí'on  áéputed  by  the  king  ro  admmif- 
tfr  juftíce  to  bis  fuhjecls,  whofe  aiiihort- 
ty  aríiesfrom  hís  deputatíon,  and  not  by 
right  of  magiírrncy, 

In  tbe  ronrls  of  king's  hench  and  com- 
mon pleas  there  me  two  judges  fíiied 
jniHces,  each  of  whom  retiins  the  títle 
of  lord  duríng the  time  of  bis  continu- 
irtg  office.  The  firít  of  thefes  who  ís 
ftiied  lord  chief  juílice  of  Enrían d,  has 
3  very  exleniive  power  and  juriídíclion 
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in  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  h  par^ 
ticularly  íntriifted  not  orjty  with 
prerogatives  of  the  king,  but  líkewífe  the 
¡tberty  of  the  ftibjecl,  He  hears  all 
In  civil  caufes  brought  before  bim  in  the 
com  t  of  king's  bench,  and  alfo  tbe  p]m 
of  the  crown  ¡  while,  on  the  otber  hand, 
tbe^lord  chief  juftice  of  tbe  common  plea* 
has  tbe  hearing  of  all  civil  caufk 
tween  common  períbns*  Befides  the 
lords  chíef  juftices,  there  are  feveral  otbtr 
jnftíces  appointed  by  the  king  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws  ;  fucb  as  the  lords 
juftices  in  eyre  of  the  forefts,  w3id  are 
two  ju Mices  appoiited  to  determine  alt 
orTences  committed  in  the  king's  forefts ; 
¡ultices  of  afüze,  who,  by  a  fpecial  com* 
mífíion,  were  formerly  fent  to  hear  caufes 
in  this  ar  that  county,  for  the  cafe  of  the 
fubjefr  5  and  tbefe  judges  continué  twfce 
3  year  to  pafs  the  circuits  by  two  and 
two  thróugbout  all  Englandj  diípatchiag 
the  different  bnfinefs  they  meet  wíth  by 
dirTerent  cOmmífílcns  ^  for  they  baveone 
corñmsfiion  to  take  aíílzes,  anotlier  of 
oyer  and  terminer^  tbat  i«?  to  bear  and 
determine  caufes,  and  another  of  goah 
del  I  very  í  from  whence  they  are  called 
juftices  of  oyer^nd  termine^  of  goal-de- 
Siveryj  ©fe;   They  are  aifo  caüed  juftices 

»  of  nifi  priuSj  and  fo  denominaíed  from 
tbe  words  ufed  in  a  common  form  ad- 
jou  rnmentof  a  can  Te  in  thecourt  of  «ra- 
ro on  pleas.    See  Nisi  friits. 

Justices  of  the  peucef  are  perfens  sp- 
pointed  by  tbe  king's  commiííion  to 
keep  tbe  peace  of  the  county  in  whrch 
tíiéy  reíidej  and  foroe  01  tbefe,  wbo  art 
of  fiipericr^  rank  of  qyalíty,  are  called 
julLiccs  of  Ihe  qvioroin3  and  withoutths 
prefence  or  aífent  of  the  fe,  or  at  leaft  or  e 
of  them,  no  bnfinefs  of  jmportjnce  can 
be  difpatched.  Ju  Mices  of  the 
oue;ht  to  be  appointed  out  of  tbe  moft 
fufficient  perfons  in  tbe  county,  as  vtt\] 
as  thofe  of  the  greateít  reputation,  Tfity 
ougbt  to  pofiefs  an  cítate  of  at  leaft  10  o  1 
fer  annum^  in  freehold  or  copybold,  fot 
l'iféj  or  for  the  term  cf  twenty-one  ye^ 
wíihout  inenmbrances  ;  and  if  a  jultiíí 
of  the  pcace^  not  thusqualified,  [ueliinnts 
to  acl  in  -that  office,  he  is  fiable  to  ilie 
penalty  of  100L  Every  jnftice  of  the 
pe -i  ce  h-js  a  feparaíe  authonty  for  dokg 
all  the  diíTerent  aels  relattng  to  h is  office, 
as  for  coro mitments,  binding  to  tbe goo<l 
behaviour,  $t£i  they  are  aulhoiized  to 
tafeé  infmmattons  agamíl  perfons  com« 
niiuing  treáfon,  to  grant  warrants  for 
apprehunding  thcm,  and  commiinrig 
••  tbtm 
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them  ta  prifon  :  they  may  a  lío  commit 
all  felón  s  in  order  to  bring  them  to  tria] ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  to  bmd 
pver  the  accufers  to  profecute  at  the 
afilies  t  and  if  thcy  negleét  to  certify . 
fiich  examinations  and  informations  at 
Útt  nejtt  goal-ddivery,  or  do  not  bind 
over  the  profecutors,  tbey  are  Uable  to  be 
fined*  Where  any  per  fon  is  efteemed 
oangerous,  and  likely  to  break  the  pea  ce, 
a  juítice  may  require  a  recogmzance  wíth 
a  Jarge  penalty  of  íuch  perfon  for  nis 
kreping  the  peace,  and  on  his  not  pt  0- 
curing  furettes  fgr  hís  good  beh  avión  r# 
he  may  fend  htm  to  prifon  :  but  where 
a  perfon  hears  of  a  peace-warrant  beíng 
cut  againft  him,  he  may  go  to  another 
jtiftice,  and  the  re  gíve  furety  of  the  peace, 
1  hy  which  means  he  will  prevent  his  being 
hdd  on  the  firft  warrant.  Juftíces  of  the 
peace  frequently  make  11  p  petty  quarrels 
and  br cache 5,  where  the  king  ís  not  í ti- 
titled  to  a  fine  5  but  they  are  iiot  to  take 
ffloney  for  making  agreemcnts  i  if  a 
juftíce  is  guilry  of  any  mifdeuieancr,  an 
information  will  lie  againft  him  in  the 
king's  bencb.  where  he  may  be  punilhed 
by  fine  and  i  m  prifon  menú  Two  or 
more  juftkes  of  the  peace  have  power 
jointly  to  take  ¡ndi&ments,  and  try  of- 
fenders  at  the  quarter-feffions  ;  and  in 
líiany  cafes  they  are  impowered,  by  íta- 
lute,  to  ac~l  where  their  commiífion  dees 
not  tictend  ;  they  are  to  hold  their  fef- 
fions  four  times  a  year,  on  the  firft  week 
afW  Epiphany,  Eafter,  St.  Thomas  a- 
Becket,  which  ís  the  71b  of  July»  and 
Michaelnias :  at  the  quarttr-feflions  they 
rijay  try  perfons  £>r  petit-larceny,  and 
mher  ímall  felónica  j  but  felónica  of  a 
higber  nattne  are  to  be  tried  at  the 
aífizes, 

JusTicEs  *whbm  liberiihi  are  juftóig  of 
the  peace  who  ha  ve  the  Jame  authority 
in  chics  or  other  cerp orate  towns,  as  the 
crhers  have  in  cormcies,  and  their  pow  er 
h  the  famCi  utily  tlieje  laft  have  the  aflhe 
of  ale  anti  heer,  wqoeJ  and  vi^kials,  ¿s¡V, 

JUSTICE  SEAT,  is  the  hifcheft  forrtf  cotirt, 
always  held  btforc:the  lord  chíef  jutiiee 
in  eyre  cf  the  foreft;  in  wbich  court 
lin es  ate  fet  for  offence»,  and  judgmenta 
plven. 

JUSTtCJA,  m  botany,  a  genus  of  the  di- 
andrta-monoírynia  el  ais  of  piants,  the  cq- 
rolia  whL-rfof  corras  of  a  fjrfgic  peta!  ^ 
tbe  tobe  h  jeríhhous;  thejimb  rin^ení ; 
tht  Upper  l¡p  oblong  anrí  em  ^  ^inated  ; 
the  Juwrr  lip  is  of  the  ii»me  3^n¿rb  wkh 
tüat,  aad  15  ftflcx  and  obtufely  niñd  ; 
9 


the  fr-Jit  is  an  oblonga  obtufe  capfiile, 
narrow  at  the  bafe,  compofed  of  two 
val  ves,  and  contaírtíng  two  céki  the 
partition   placed  contrarywile    to  the 
val  ves,  opens  by  an  eláftíc  ungues : 
the  feeds  are  roundim. 
JUSTICIAR,  in  our  oíd  JawSí  an  officer 
irsftimíed  by  Willíam  the  conqueror,  a* 
the  chief  o ffi.ee r  of  íta te,  who  principally 
determíned  in  all  cafes  civil  and  crimi- 
nal,   He  was  called  in  latín  cagiíaíh 
jufiieiarius  toüus  angli** 
JÜSTICIARY,  orr0tfr/0/JusTiClARYt 
in  Scothndj  a  court  of  fu  p reme  joi  ifdic* 
tíon  in  all  criminal  cafes. 
Thís  court  carne  ín  place  of  the  juftice- 
eyre  or  jultice-general,  whích  wás  laft  ín 
the  períbn  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who 
traniacled  fór  it  wsth  king  Charles  I, 
h\i\  being  made  juftíce- gen  eral  of  all  tjl£ 
illandSj  which  gave  rife  to  great  debate» 
betweeti  him  and  fome  heredítary  merifts 
there,  that  juriídiclion  was  taken  away 
by  parliament  ín  167a,  and  was  ereíted 
inro  a  jufttce  or  criminal  court,  confifting 
of  a  jufti ce- general  alterable  at  the  mo- 
narcas pleafure,  juítice-clerk,  ai^d  five 
other  judgesj  who  are  lords  of  the  fefllon* 
Thís  court  commonly  fits  opon  Mon- 
days.,  ?nd  has  one  ordinary  clerkt  who 
has  his  commrífion  from  the  Juítíeoclerk* 
They  have  four  macers,  and  a  doomííer 
appoiüted  by  (he  lords  of  the  fefíiom 
The  farm  of  the  procefs  is  thís  ;  the 
clerk  raí  fes  a  libel  or  i  n  diezmen  t  upon  a 
bilí  paíTed  by  any  of  the  lords  of  that 
cüutI,   at  the  inítance  of  the  purfner, 
againft  the  defendaní  or  criminal,  wh6 
is  i m  medíate ly  committed  to  prifon  after 
cítatbn,     When  the  partv,  witriPÍTcs, 
great  aíTlze,  or  jury  of  forty-fivc  merj, 
are  círedt  the  á?.y  of  campearance  béiíig 
come,  fiftpen  of  the  great  affize  is  chofen 
to  be  thtí  aífize  upen  the  pannel,  or  prU 
foner  at  the  bar.    The  aíHze  fits  witb  the 
jndgés  to  hear  ths  Itbd  rcad,  wímeffcs 
exammed,  and  the  debates  on  both  fidt&t 
which  ís  written  verbaiim  in  the  adjovr- 
nal  hooks,    The  king's  advócate  pleacJs 
fjv  che  ptirfuer,  being  the  k^ng's  caníea 
ánd  other  ^dvoentes  for  the  panntk  TJ;e 
debates  hem^  clofaí,  tbe  ¡ud^ts  find  the 
hhel  or  indiclment  either  nojt-re  levan  t, 
in  which  caie  they  dcíert  the  dktj  and 
íhíTüíI  or  ablblve  the  party  áceufed  5  or, 
i  f ,  rtH  *-  v  o  r ,  \.  e  i  en  1  he  3  it  i  ze  or  j  u  r  y  of  íi  f - 
teen  ts  removed  :nto  a  rloler  room  t  none 
bdin^  pjfíLnt  with  theiii,  wlici é  ih  y 
choo  e  their  ch&nc«]íof  and  deik,  and 
■cüiiiider  the  hbslj  íípSfitíoií  atld  de- 

bates: 
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bates ;  and  bring  ín  their  verdfcl  of  the 
.  patine!  fealed  guilty  or  not  gttilty  :  íf  not 
guílty,  the  lord  8  abíblve  5  if  guiky,  they 
condemn  and  declare  their  íentence  oí 
condemnavion,  and  command  the  len- 
tence  to  be  pronoiineed  againft  the 
paonel  by  a  macee  and  the  mouth  of 
the  do  omiten 

The  lords  of  the  jofticiary,  Jikewife  go 
circo Í ts  twice  a  year  into  the  country, 
See  the  artide  Circuit» 
JUSTICIES,  a  Writ  dí^aed  to  a  fheriff, 
by  vil  tú e  of  which  he  is  ímpowered  to 
hold  a  olea  of  debt  in  his  coctnty-court 
for  a  fóm  ahove  40  s.  tho*  by  his  ordí- 
uary  power  he  has  only  cognízance  of 
fuins  nnder  40  s. 
JUSTIFICATION,  ín  lawT  ngrriríes  a 
ínaíntaining,  or  íhewing  a  lUfficient  rea- 
fon  in  conit,  vhy  the  defendant  did 
%vhat  he  is  called  to  anfwer.  Pie  as  ¡n 
jufíificatíon  muir,  fet  forth  Tome  fjjecial 
matter  r  thus,  on  beíng  fued  for  a  tref- 
pafs,  a  peí  fon  may  juÉtify  it  by  proving, 
that  the  land  is  his  own  freehold  ¡  that 
he  enterad  a  houfe,  in  order  to  apprehend 
a  feíon  $  or  by  virtue  of  a  warrant,  to 
levy  a  forfeiture  5  or4  in  order  to  take  a 
díítreís  j  and  in  an  aífault,  that  he  did  it 
out  of  neceífity, 
JUTES,  the  antlent  inbabitants  of  Jut- 

Jand,  in  Dcnmark* 
JUTLAND,  a  peninfula  of  Denmark,  an- 
tiently  called  the  Cimbrian  Cherfoncfc, 
fituated  between  8  o  and  n9  of  eaít  loug, 
and  between  55o  and  5 3°  of  north  íat. 
bounded  by  the  Categate  fea,  which  fe- 
parates  it  from  Norway,  on  the  northj 
by  the  lame  fea»  which  divides  it  from 
the  danifh  iflands  and  Sweden,  on  the 
eaft ;  by  Hol ítein,  on  the  íbuth  j  and  by 
the  Germán  ocean,  on  the  weft.  It  is 
di'vided  into  north  and  íbuth  Jutland  ■ 
the  fouth  bting  uftially  calted  Slefwiu 
The  whole  is  ahout 180  miles  in  length, 
and  oq  in  breadth* 
IV  Y,  hederá,  in  botan  y,  a  genos  of  the  pen- 
taudria-monogynia  dafs  of  plants,  the 
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coroila  whereof  confiíts  of  five  bbW. 
patent  petáis»  wtth  'their  poin'ts  bentj  [jj 
fruit  k  a  globo  fe  berry,  ha  ring  on] y  Q]tt 
ceil :  the  íeeds  are  five  in  numher,  Jar£e 
gibbous,  and  angulated  on  one  ¡^t,  1 
The  qualitíes  oí  this  plan%  in  medicine 
are  drying  and  áíiringent ;  butítit 
ra  reí  y  ta  Icen  inwsrdly  j  ít  is  more  fre. 
quently  uíed  externa  tíy,  for  dryirtg  sud 
healíng  achores  ¡  the  berries.  are.f^ 
quehtly  givea  by  the  commorr  people  ai 
a  febrifuge :  they  porge  up  and  tíown, 
A  gum  that  diftib  from  the  trunk  oftlif 
ivy-rree,  upon  beíng  any  ways  cut,  ¡¡ 
reckoíied  a  notable  caufticj  and  is  faidio 
d  eftroy  t  h  e  11 E  ts  of  t  he  head . 

Gfúiznd  Ivy?  hederá  ürrsfíris*   See  tíie  ar- 
Hele  Groukd-ivy. 

IXIA,  Cham^Léoíí  thistle,  in  (o-  i 
tan  y,  a  genus  of  the  tria  ndria-monngy  tria 
clafs  of  plants»  the  coroila  whereof  con- 
fifts  of  fue  oblottg,  equal,  lanceolat- 
ed  petáis:  the  ffoit  is  a  roundiíl],  trt- 
qnetrotts  capfulei  compoftd  of  tbieé 
valvas,  and  contaíning  three  compreJTd  ¡ 
cells,  in  aach  of  which  is  a  fingle  roundifh 
feed* 

IXOR  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrait* 
dna-monogynia  clafs  of  plants5  the  co< 
rolla  whereof  conhíls  of  a  Tingle  peta!  ¡  : 
the  tube  is  cylindnc,  very  longand  ütn- 
der;  the  limh  ís  plañe  f  and  dividedjnto 
fqur  oval  fermenta  5  the  früit  b  a  berrf 
of  a  roundifli  figure,  v^'íth  only  ene  celh 
the  feeds  are  four  in  uumí)er,  convex  on 
one  fide,  and  ..angular  on  the  othet. 

JYNXj  the  WR  Y- NEC  te,  in  ornithology»  i 
genus"  of  bird  of  the  pye-kind,  thebeak 
of  which  is  fmoQtbj  and  the  ncftnk  Id- 
Jowed  :  tbe  tongue  is  very  long,  and  oía 
rounded  form,  refembling  a  worm  :  the 
tóes  are  four  in  number,  two  be f ore  ari 
two  behind- 

Of  this  genus  the  re  U  only  óne  fcnowfl 
fpecies,  called,  from  its  fingulnr  mannít 
of  twilting  its  head  about,  the  wry-necfr, 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  Lai  kT  and  is  calSed 
by  authors  jynx,  torqutlla,  twbo}  ^ 
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Kork,  (he  tínth  letter,  andfeventh 
coníonant  of  011  r  aiphabtt  í  being 
9  formad  by  the  voice,  hy  a  guiíural 
expre/Ron  of  the  breath  through  the 


mouth  >  togettícr  v/iíh  a  deprefRcnt  of  rhc 
lower  jaiv,  and  aperrille  of  the  teeth* 
Its  fon  mi  is  m^ch  the  íama  with  th*í  of, 
the  híaru  ct  or^ít  i  and  it  is  üfcd>  for  il 
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hiaft  pS^s  on^y  before  £,  i,  and  #  in  the 
beginnNlg  cf  words  ,  as  ki¿if  kno*wy 
&c.  It  ufed  formerly  to  be  always  join- 
ed  with  c  at  the  end  of  words,  büt  ¡s  at 
prefent  very  properly  omitted  ¡  thus,  for 
fubtuk*  mujickt  &c.  we  fay,  füblic%  mujict 
¿¿c,  Hovvever,  in  monafyJlable$>  ¡t  is 
ftill  retained,  a<ijarkt  block^  mock7  &c. 
The**  it  is  feldom  ufed  in  words  derived 
from  the  Frene h,  as  being  altogéther 
wanting  in  that  language,  yet  we  weet 
withf¿fé,  burkfit  &c.  in  ver  y  good  au- 
tliors  ínítead  of  rifque>  bttrlefque :  and, 
indeed,  the  formé r  01  thography  is  cer- 
tainly  moít  agreeable  to  ilie  gemusof  the 
englílh  language* 

The  letter  k  is  derived  from  the  greek 
kappa,  K  or  »  i  it  being  unknown  to  the 
Komans,  tho1  we  fometimes  mcet  with 
kalendae  inftead  of  calendas. 
As  a  numeral,  JL  denotes  250  ¿  and  with 
a  line  over  ir,  %  1  jbooo. 

KAAfiA,  orCAABA*    See  Caaea. 

KABBALA,  or  Caebala*  See  the  ár- 
dele CaBBALAé 

KADART,  or  Cadari ■    See  C ad a T • 

K/EMPFERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
monandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plams, 
the  flower  of  wbicb  confifts  of  a  fmgte 
pítal,  with  a  long  Hender  tobe,  and  the 
íimb  í$  dívíded  into  ííx  fegments:  the 
fruit  is  a  round  i  fh  and  ib mewhat  trigonal 
capfule  with  tbree  cells,  each  containing 
2  confiderable  number  of  feeds. 
The  rootsof  this  plant  are  the  galangals 
of  1  he  íhops-    See  Gal angals. 

KAFFA,  or  Caf.fa.    See  Caffa. 

KAKENHAUSEN,  a  city  of  Lívoma, 
fubjeér  to  Ruflia;  eaft  iong.  26°,  north 
lat.  S7°, 

KALENDAR  and  Kalends.  See  the 
anieles  Calendara  and  Calends. 

KAU,  glasswoet,  in  boiany,  a  genus 
of  the  pentandria-digynia  dais  oí  plants, 
which  has  no  corolla  or  ílower- petáis  j 
the  fruit  is  a  globofe,  umlocular  capfubj 
covered  by  the  cup,  and  eomaining  a 
tingle,  large,  and  fpiial  feed. 
Of  the  aílies  of  kali  h  made  foap,  glafs, 
alkali-falt,  potam,  See  the  ai  ti  cíes 

Soap,  Glass,  SfrÉ 

The  meihod  of  preparing  it  is  tbis ; 
when  dry,  they  burn  it  m  certera  píts* 
dug  in  cha  ground,  whicli  are  elofe  co- 
vered up  with  earth,  ib  that  no  air  can 
come  at  the  fire  ;  by  thrs  means  the  mat- 
■  ter  is  not  only  reduced  to  aíhesj  but  made 
into  a  very  hard  ftone.  Hke  iock-falt, 
wliich  they  are  fuiced  to  break  with  ham- 
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mers  to  get  it  out.    The  beít  fort  ís  la 

littledry  ftojies,  of  a  biueifli  grey  colón r, 

and  fjll  of  lirdeeyes  or  hoJss.    See  the 

articie  AlkaLi. 
KALIPH,  or  CaLIpk.    See  the  arricies 

CALiPEand  Caxjfhate. 
KALLO,  a  town  of  upperHungaiy,  fitu- 

ated  in  a  lake  twenty  miles  fbuth  -eaft  of 

Toekay. 

KALMIA,  i  ti  bota  ti  yj  a  gehus  of  the 
decaudria-monogynia  clafs  oí  ptants,  the 
calyx  of  wbicb  is  a  frriail  permanent  - 
periantbium,  cut  íntó  four  oval,  acüte 
fegmems  ^  the  corolla  conñfts  of  a  bi!l- 
íhaped  íingle  petal  3  the  fruit  is  a  g!o~ 
bular  deprtfíed  capfule3  contaiñíng  ñve 
cells  fepatáted  by  tí  ve  va!  ves,  10  which 
are  a  ^reat  number  of  fesd^, 

KALMINECK,  a  city  of  Pohr.d,  ín  the 
provinceof  Upper  Podolia,  aud  palatinaie 
of  Kamineck,  fuu^^d  oi\  the  fiontiers 
of  Moldavia:  eaft  long-  a 6o  30^  nortb 
lat.  4Sp. 

K ANISETA,  a  town  fituated  on  the  Htoi 
Drave,  ín  Lower  Hungary,  100  mí  íes. 
fouth-weLt  of  Buda;  eaft  \ongi  xj°  6% 
north  lat.  47o. 

KANQF,  or  Kamow,  a  town  of  Rufíta» 
íituared  on  the  riverNíeper^,  in  iheUkrabi, 
feventy  miles  ioutlveaft  of  K-iow;  ealt 
Ton^.  32°,  north  Ut.  50^ 

KAOLIN,  one  of  the  fu Im anees  whtreof 
china-ware  is  made  5  being  no  other  thaa 
a  kind  of  taíc  reduced  to  powder,  and 
made  into  a  pafte  with  water* 
The  peculiar  property  of  kaolín  ís,  that 
.  ít  is  very  difHcnltly,  if  at  a  11  vitrífiable  1 
ib  that  being  míxed  with  petuníe,  a  fub- 
ítance  eaíily  vitññM^  the  mixture  pro* 
duces  a  ícmi-vitnñcation  in  the  tí  re, 
which  is  whit:  we  caíl  china  or  porcelaín, 
See  the  a  rticle  Por  cela  1 
Talcj  thcreforeí  feems  the  only  fubftance 

■  capable  of  lupplyíng  the  place  of  kaolín, 
¿n  the  manufacture  of  eui  opean  porce- 
lain  \  as  being  not  only  vevy  d?íücuJt]y 
vitrifíed,  bul  keeping  3 E.s  tiarJ'parence 
afíer  the  aclion  of  the  moft  violen r  ñEC, 

KASTRiL,  or  Kestril.  the  ar- 
ticle  Kestuíl. 

KAUíBEÜREN,  an  imperial  city  of  Ger- 
many,  thu  ty-two  miles  foúth  of  Angf- 
biirg  :  ealt  iong,  10o  45%  nonb  lat* 
47*  5°'- 

KEELAj  an  appellation  given  by  the  ma- 
bometans  to  that  pan  of  the  world  wherc 
the  temple  of  Mecca  is  fituated,  towards 
which  they  are  obligedlo  tu  rn  the  miel  ves 
,  vvhen  they  pray. 

,     a  C  KECKLE, 
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KECKXEj  oiKeckling,  ín  thefea-lan- 
gqágfo  h  the  windíng  of  oíd  rapes  about 
cabjes,  to  prevent  íbero  fiorn  galting* 

KEDláE  ANCHOR,  a  fmall  one  uíed  in 
ked^ing-    See  the  nextartide. 

KEDG1NG,  ín  the  fea-language*  ¡s  when 
a  filio  is  brought  up  or  down  a  nan  ow 
rifffit  by  m en ns  of  tbe  tide'í  the  wmd  be- 
ing  contra ry*  To  do  this,  they  ufe  to 
fet  taetr  fore-eoiufe,  ór  íbre-top  fail  and 
xnifen,  tbat  ib  they  miy  fíat  her  about ; 
and  if  íhe  happtns  toncóme  too  near  íhe 
fhore,  rh  y  let  fall  a  kedge-anchor,  wítí; 
a  hawie^ft  (tañed  to  it  ñorn  the  fhip,  in 
order  to  tum  her  head  about  j  which 

,  vvork  is  calied  kedgirig, 

KEEL,  the  foweit  piece  oí  tímber  ín  a 
íbin,  ni nnin£  her  whule  length  from  tbe 
Jower  part  oí  her  ftem  to  the  lower  pavt 
of  her  ítem  peí;.  lato  it  ate  sil  the 
I o we r  fu 1 1 ;a eks  f a  lien ed  ¡  and  un der  pa 1 1 
of  ít,  a  falfe  keel  is  oftén  ufed. 

KEELERS,  amorig  féam'en,  arefinalJ  fubs, 
which  ho)d  íluff  íor  the  canlking  of  íhips. 

KEELSQN,  a  principal  timber  in  a  fhip, 
faytd  vvi:bín-fide  crois  sil  the  fioor-tim- 
íit;]  s ;  and  being  adjuíted  to  the  keel  with 
fuitable  fcarfs»  it  lerves  to  flrengthen  the 
boitom  of  tiie  fhip» 

KEEEaER  of  íhe  foreft,  an  officer  tbat  has 
the  chicf"  management  of  every  thing  be- 
looping  to  a  royal  foveft,  as  well  as  the 
govérnment  of  alt  the  other  oificers,  Sce 
1  the  .aniel v  ForEST* 

Keepeh  vf  ihegreat  fialy  is  a  Ic-n!  by  hís 
office,  is  ftrlt:d  lord-keeper  of  thegieat 
feral  of  GVen^-Brifam,  and  is  always  one 
of  the  privy -Wuncil;  All  gvants,  cbarters 

.  and  commifíions  of  the  king  onder  the 
great  feal,  pafs  ihrough  the  hands  ofihe 
Jord  keeper,  for  without  tbat  fea!,  many 
of  thoie  grajits,  fcfr.  wóuld  be  of  no 
forcé  j  the  king  hcit>g,  in  tbc  interpreta- 
tíon  of  the  Ijw,  n  cofnoration,  and  there- 
fore  paJUs  notliiog  Uut  by  t!>e  great  feal', 
wliicb  ts  a1  Ib  faid,  lo  be  the  public  foirh 

v.^cf  the  kít]gdbm3  being  the  higheft 
efteem  and  reputation. 
Whéiievér  ihere  h  a  lord-keeper,  he  is 
inveíted  witb  the  fame  place,  aurhority, 
pieheminence,  jurifdíclionj  or  execntion 
of  lawsj  as  the  lord  chancelior  of  Great- 

.  Bs  it^in  ií  veíred  wuh. 
The  lord-keeper  is  conílittited  by  the 
dclivery  or'  ihe  great  fea),  í^c, 

q/'  the  privy fíat,  ís  alfo  a  lord  by 
hís  L'fíice,  thro1  whofe  hands  all  gnuns, 
pasdons,  país  befo  re  they  come  to 

the  grrat  fealj  and  even  fonie  rbings 
país  tliis  officer's  Iiands  which  do  not  país 
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the  great  fe  di  at  alJ,  Thís  oñker  ís  aífds 
one  of  the  piivy-cüuncil,  yet  was  ári- 
tíently  calied  cl^tk  of  tbcprívy  feal.  His 
duty  ís  to  put  the  íeal  to  no  grant, 
withont  a  proper  wai  njnt,  ñor  with  war- 
raiit  where  it  is  againít  Jaw,  cr  incon- 
venient,  but  íliall  firíl  acquaint  the  kicg  - 
therewitli, 

KEIL,  a  fortrefs  fituaíed  on  the  Rhine,  3n 
tbe  circle  of  Swabía,  in  Germany,  op. 
pofite  to  S  ira  fluir  í>. 

KETSERWAERT»  a  Hrong  town  of 
Germany  in  the  efrele  of  Weftphaltar 
and  duchy  of  Kcrg,  fituated  on  tbe 
Ehinc,  twenty-fívenjiles  north  of  Cuíogn; 
éáft  long.  6o  3',  north  lat.  51o  ao>. 

3CELLÍNGTON,  a  borough  towh  of 
Coniwatl,  thírteen  miles  fouth  of  L:,o- 
ceírons  which  feftds  two  member»  10 
parí  iament^ 

KELP,  a  fixed  falt,  or  particular  fpecics 
of  pot-aíh,  procuretí  by  burnmg  \fo 
weed  calied  kali.  See  tbe  article  Ka  le. 
ICelp,  the  ton,  containlng  twenty  iiun- 
dred  weight,  each  hundred  weight 
containing  u%  Ib,  pays  on  importador, 
14  s.  47?-íjd.  and  draws  b¿ck  on  ex  por* 
tatton  i  %  s.  ti^¿d, 

1CELSO,  a  town  of  Scotíand,  in  tbc  fiiírc 
of  Mérs,  or  Roxburgh?  fituated  on  the 
north  fide  the  Tweed,  twenty  miles  fütuh 
weft  of  Be  rw  ir  le. 

KEMPTEN,  a  cíty  of  Germany,  k  the 
cítele  of  Swabia,  fituated  on  the  river  Utt\ 
eaít  !on^,  10o  7',  north  Jatt  47o  3^. 

KENDAL,  a  market-town  of  Weftracrfc 
landj  twenty  two  miles  fouth- weft  ai 
Appléby, 

KENICS,  in  íhe  fra.language,  douhlitígs 
in  n  rope  or  cable,  when  handed  in  and 
out,  ío  that  ítdoes  not  run  eafy  j  or  when 
any  rope  makes  turns  or  twilf?,  and dosa 
not  run  ftee  in  tlse  block,  then  it  is  ftld 
to  make  kenks, 

KENSINGTON,  a  pleafant  village  in  \h 
coumy  of  Middlefex,  two  miles  weft  of 
London  5  ^  lie  re  is  a  roya!  pal  a  ce,  with 

.  Jar^e  and  fine  gardens. 

KE1S1T,  a  county  bounded  by  the  riser 
Thames,  on  the  norih  5  by  the  orean,  on 
the  eaít  j  by  Suffex,  and  íhe  ftíaiS'óf 
Dover,  on  tbe  fouth  ¿  and  by  Surrey  m 
the  wtit, 

KERMAN,  the  capital  of  the  province  t>¡ 
Kerman,  or  Carimania,  in  Per  lia :  ealí 
long.  56o  30',  north  lat.  30'. 

KERMES,  according  to  íhe  arraijgemEfií 
ofLinnaíUPj  ís  a  fpecies  of  íhe  cocais, 
See  the  article  Coccus» 
The  female  of  ihis  fpecies,  -which  is  hat 
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we  know  by  the  ñame  kermes  in  tbe 
ilsopSj  i?,  when  fti!3  grown,  of  a  round- 
ifn  figure,  and  of  a  deep  purnlifh  bine 
colour,  covered  wíth.  a  fine  whiiifh  or 
greyiíh  dufr,  üke  that  on  tbe  fwface  of 
a  ripe  pluro  i  in  this  Uats  it  13  not  eafy 
todrftinguiíh  íts  limh?,  or  indeed  its  na- 
-  tura!  form  i  its  being  diftended  by  young 
at  this  períod  altering,  and  in  a  manner 
defti  ftying,  'ts  figure*-  It  adherís  in  this 
líate  to  tiie  lea  ves  and  young  fhoots  of  the 
i\ex,  and  is  coílecled  thente  for  the  fliops  : 
befóre  this  peribd,  it  hins  abone  on  the 
branches,  and  has  it"?  farra  more  regular. 
The  imíé.-is  a  very  ímail  fiy,  which 
would  fcarce  be  thouájjt  to  belong  to  the 
fame  rpecies»  if  it  were  not  feen  impreg- 
nating  the  finíales  í  its  body  is  oblong, 
its  head  fmall,  its  éyes  Kttle  and  black, 
and  its  wíngs  whiiifh,  and  full  of  hrown 
and  fomewhat  ri^id  nerves.  It  ís  the 
female  that  is  gathered  for  ufe. 
Kermes,  as  brought  to  us,  is  a 'fmall 
roundiíh  body,  of  the  bigneft  cf  a  pea  : 
when  cut,  it  is  found  to  be  a  mere  mern- 
bnmaceons  bag,  containíhg  a  mu  \  ti  tu  de 
of  little  diñínfk  granules,  which  are  Ibft 
and  juicy.  It  is  a  very  vahiable  ccm- 
roedíty,  and  ferves  to  two  very  great  ufes  ; 
the  dyers  in  fcarlet  finding  it  as  vahiable 
irv  theír  way,  as  the  pby  iicians  in  tUeirs. 
The  kermes  intended  for  the  dyers  is 
béft  kept  whole,  only  deftroyíu^  the 
principie  of  life  in  the  eggí,  by  means 
üf  vi  negar,  bat  that  íntendeLi  for  me- 
dicinal purpofesj  ís  more  propeHy  lisa- 
naged  in  another  way  :  th£y  are  to  be 
gathered  when  fu]]  y  difténded,  and 
while  yet  perfeclly  covered  wíth  tdoom, 
and  are  to  be  immediatdy  pEt  ínto  a 
mortar,  and  m  u  i  fe  d  to  pieces.  After 
which  i  bey  are  to  be  fet  in  a  cooi  place  for 
fe  ven  or  eiglit  hours,  in  which  time  their 
jiííce  wíll  be'  rende  red  much  tefs  £ough 
and  vifcuous  than  it  was  on  the  firft  bruif- 
ingj  after  this,  it  is  tu  be  pieiíéd  p  retí  y 
ítrongly,  In  order  to  get  out  the  whole, 
The  Jiquor  thus  urawn,  is  to  be  fet  by 
for  fe  me  hours  to  fcitte;  the  cléar  jo  ice  is 
di  en  to  be  decantad  oñ\  and  ari  equal 
quantity  of  fine  fugar  is  to  be  added  to 
ir,  with  which  it  "is  ío  be  boiSed  over  a 
very  gentle  fire,  to  the  confiítence  of  a 
fyrup,  which  is  catled  kcrj^es  juire  in  the 
ibops.  It  wi3)  keep  a  long  time,  and  the 
canteélion  of  al  kermes  is  gentrvaliy  madfi 
from  it;  Sfie  thesrticle  ALKER.MES, 
The  kermes  is  in  greát  eíteeín  as  a  re- 
ftorative,  and  ís  £iid  ,to  ftrengthen  the 
iíoraach,  and  afiHi:  dígeíVion,  at  the  fame 
ütte  that  it  invitantes  and  enlivens  in 


an  uneommoq  maiíner.  It  ís  alfo  la 
great  t[íeein  among  the  midwivcs,  as  a 
córdiai  and  flrengthener  for  iying-in-wo- 
mén,  and  as  r;  préventer  of  ábortíons. 
The  peópfe  who  preparé  kern^es  for  the 
dlyérs,  oñen  leí  tire  eggs  listch  as  they 
lie  in  dr*  ingj  and  tben"  fprinkling  them 
wítíi  vi  negar,  tBey  kií  l  them,  añd  form 
them  into  a  íbft  cf  cakes,  which  keep 
very  wéií  a  long  tibie. 

Ko rwhs»miner  al, 'pukiis  carihufiamru?)!) 
in  pharmacvj  a  preparation  <i  ?.ntimony, 
made  up  in  tnéfollowing  míínner.  Take 
of  antimony,  four  pounds ;  folution  cf 
ñxt  nitre  per  deliquium,  ene  pound  ;  rain, 
water,  three  poonds ;  boil  them  two 
hours,  and  then  filter  rhc  boil  ing  ' de- 
cocción through  pgper ;  Irt  it  íhtnd  ac 
reít  tweDty-foür  ríours,  and  ítwiÜ  Jet  fall 
a  yelldwiíh  or  raíFron-troíoured  powder, 
ttfé  mi  id  becomíng  ciear.  This  íltiid  be- 
ing  then  pon  red  orf  by  inclinaron,  the 
powdei  mnft  be  wsfhed  by  repeated  af- 
fufions  of  warm  water,  and  four  ounces 
of  ípírit  of  wine  being  bu;nt  upon  it, 
afrerwards  kept  for  ufe, 
This  powder,  accordíng  to  Quincy,  ís 
a  moft  efficacioiís  deobftrnent,  aiid  ihere- 
fore  extiemely_urí.ful  ín  ícrophulous,  ob- 
ílinatfi,  fcoihutic,  and  all  fuch  cafes  as 
arife  frora  glandular  obítru&ion,  as  jike- 
veiíh  in  chlcreticj.  cachetlic,  and  hyílerical 
habits,  where  the  viliatfd  crafis  of  the 
blood  has  impaired  Ihe  vis  vkrc,  and  dé- 
bil i  tated  the  fecretíve  powers  :  it  has  be  en. 
recommended  alfo  íñ  fevers  j  but  the  ufe 
of  medicines  cf  this  clafs,  is  not  yet  , 
enon  gh  aiUborlzed  by  experience,  to 
render  fnch  a  praílíce  éJígible- 
Thedoíesgiven,  ha  ve  been  fom  one  grain 
to  fdür  \  but  it  is  beft  to  begin  firíl  wíth 
the  fmalleít  dofe,  éfpecíally  witb  young 
ptrfons,  as  tbe  forcé  cf  its  operation  vades 
greatly  m  difieren t  conltitutions, 

KÉRN1NG,  among  falt-makers,  the  cryf- 
tallizmg  of  falt,     See  the  article  SALT. 

KERRY,  a  county  cf  íreland,  in  the  pro- 
vi  n ce  cf  Mundcr,  bounded  by  tbe  river 
Shañnon,  which  divides  it  from  Clare, 
on  the  rtorth  ;  by  Li meric  and  Cojk, 
on  the  esít  j  by  another  part  t  f  Cosk,  on 
the  fbuíb  í  and  by  ihe  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  weíh 

KESHtTAH,  in  antlquity,  tbe  ñame  cf 
a  j'fwiflt  coin?  othérwiie  "eálled  gerab, 
See  the  article  CoiN. 

KESSEL,  a  town  of  Üpper  Geldcrhnd, 
in  the  miartér  óf  Roermohdé;  j¿:i;ated  *n  ' 
the  rírer  Meuie  :  eaíí  lÓñg;  6°,  north 
ht.  25, 

KESTRIL,  orKAsra¡L,  in  orñÍthdIÁ|ya 
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ihe  yellow-lcgged  falcon,  witb  a  brown 
bsckj  a  fpotted  breaít,  and  a  rounded 
taU,  with  a  broad  blatk  faTciat  towards 
the  end.  It  is  a  very  beautífnl  bird, 
about  the  ítze  of  a  pígeon,  and  very  bold- 
J[  is  knovn  among  aulbors,  by  the  ñames 
of  tínminculus  and  cenchiis,  and  is  alio 
called  inengliftn  the  ftannel or  windhover. 
See  pía  te  CXLIX.  %.  5. 
KESWÍCK,  a  market-town  of  Cumber- 
Jandí  tweiHyfive  miles  fuuüi  weft  of 
CarMef 

KETCH,  in  naval  architeÉhire,  a  veíTel 
with  two  mafts.    S?e  the  aitide  Ship* 

Ketch  Dolt,  a  game  wíth  dice  and 
ta  bles,  wherein  the  firft  throws,  and  Jays 
down  ftom  the  beap  of  men  without  the 
tablee,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  what 
he  threw,  fuppofe  fice  dcuce 5  then  if  the 
cther  throw  either  fice  or  deuce,  and  draw 
them  not  from  his  adverfaries  tables  to 
the  fame  point  in  his  own,  but  takes 
them  from  the  heap,  and  lays  the  ace 
down,  he  is  áoltcd  j  and  fo  loefetb  the 
garrie :  nay,  if  he  but  touch  a  man  of 
the  heap,  and  then  recollecl  himfelf>  the 
lols  is  the  famet  Good  gamefters  wíll 
pever  he  dvlied\  in  which  cafe,  they 
ftríve  who  íhall  fUI  np  their  tabícs  firft, 
and  he  that  bears  them  off  fírft  wíns  the 
game,    See  Back-gammor* 

K.ETTERÍNG,  a  maiket-town  of  North- 
amptoníhiier,  ten  niilts  north-eaít  of 
Northampton. 

Kettemncstoxe,  ín  ihe  hiftory  of 
fcfljls,  the  friable  pfadunum,  wbh  a 
round  griir,  heing  the  fubítance  fo  mtich 
íalkéd  of  in  the  world  nnrier  tiiis  ñame, 
though  it  is  an  eironeotis  one,"  ¡t  r^ot  be- 
in^  í uúiní  abour  Ktrttring  in  Noihamp- 
tOnfiiír<%  but  abtnir  Kétfoií,  a  fina  tí  tqwh 
in  Kmland.  See  the  art:c!c  STOKE, 
It  is  a  very  reniaikable  anJ  beautiful 
ítone,  cf  a  íax  textnrej  and  apoears  where 
bro  en  of  a  cavernous  or  poruus  ftiuc- 
ture  ;  but  this  is  notrealiy  ihe  cafe,  the 
cavitíes  fren  there  beir.g  not  onginally  in 
tbe  Itcntj  but  made  by  ídPhrg  vut  of  the 
ínner  psrt  6f  Sts  gríttj  whích  is  uíuaiiy 
biW,  and  fíll?  out  as  foon  as  its  ccn- 
tairviíig  íhe'II  is  brojcen.  It  ií  of  a  dn  íky 
btííwnjfii  whíte  cólour^  a  mi  is  rompofed 
cf  a  róóürdiíh  grlit  lai^  veiy  dofely  (o- 
gether,  ar.d  furronnded  w'nh  a  cementi- 
ttous  mMter  cf  a  ten  ene  /par.  It  is  not 
ónly  foumJ  abcuf  Ktttíin,  but  in  many 
othcr  parís  of  the  kingdom  j  snd  is  vJed 
in  many  places  in  búíJrting,    S^e  the  ar~ 
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KETTLÉ,  a  well  kiiown  mettalíne  veíTef 
tor  boiling  any  thing  in, 

Kettle-ürums,  in  the  art  of  war,  Sec 
the  aiticle  DR.UM» 

KETTON-stowEj  thefame  wlth  Kmtr* 
in^ftone*    Sse  ICetterjng-stoíie^ 

KEVEL,  ín  íhip-biiihüngj  apiece  of  ph^ 
fayed  againft  the  quickwork  on  the  quar- 
ttr-deck,  Ín  the  Iba  pe  of  a  fe  mica  ele ; 
about  whtch  the  tunning  r'gging  is  jjg, 
laíd,    See  píate  CXLIX.  fig.  4. 

KEXHOLME/  the  capital  of  the  pro, 
vince  of  the  fame  ñame  in  Finland,  fiiu- 
ated  on  the  lake  Ladoga,  eighty  niiki 
north  of  Peterfburg  :  eatt  long.  jo»f 
north  íat.  6tü  30'. 

KEY,  clavis,  a  well  known  inftrtimenf, 
ibr  opening  and  íliutting  tbe  locks  of 
doorsj  chetÍR,  buróes,  and  the  ]ike,  See 
theanacle  LocK. 

The  ñames  of  the  fe v eral  parts  of  a  key 
are  thefe  :  A  (píate  CXLIX.  %,  3.) 
is  the  pín-hole,  diHIed  into  tbe  end  of 
theíhank  B  ís  the  íkp,  or  dap-ward  j 
Ct  the  book*ward  ;  Ó,  the  middle- 
ward|  E  E  tbe  crofs-ward  ¡  Fa  the  main- 
ward  ;  GG,  crofs-wards  ¡  I,  the  potf 
K,  the  bouNward ;  L,  tbe  bow,  or 
hdndle  i  and  BFED,  the  piece  of 
fteel  containing  the  vyaids,  ¡3  cailed  tile 
bit  of  tbe  key, 

Keys  are  prohibited  to  be  ímported. 

Key,  ín  muíic,  a  cenain  fundamental  notef 
or  tone,  to  whicb  the  whole  piece,  be  it 
jn  concertó,  fon  ata,  cantata,  Gjfc,  isac- 
eotnmodated,  and  witb  whích  it  ufual'y 
ííegins,  b«t  always  ends.  See  Clef. 
To  get  an  idea  or  the  ufe  of  the  kty,  ic 

,  may  be  obferued,  that  as  ín  an  ora  tí  así 
there  ís  a  fubjeclj  <viz.  fome  principal 
perfon  ór  thing  to  which  the  dilcourfe  is 
referret^,  and  wbicb  is  alwayg  kept  ia 
viewj  that  nothing  oanatural  or  foreign 
to  the  fobjeft  may  be  hrought  inf  fo  in 
every  regular  piece  of  mufic,  there  is 
one  found,  the  key,  which  regúlales 
all  the  refti  Again,  as  in  an  oratioti 
there  are  ftveraí  diftínc^  artícles,  which 
ail  refer  to  diOercnt  fubjecls,  yet  fo  as 
they  may  ha  ve  a  vilihle  conneélion  widi 
the  principal  fubje^,  which  regó  lates  and 
infiurnces  the  whole  ;  fo  ín  mu  fie,  there 
may  be  various  fubaltern  fubje¿ts,  that  is 
va ríous  keys,  to  vvlucb  the  di Ifere p t  pa rEs 
of  the  piece  may  be  long  :  but  then  iliey 
mnft  be  all  under  tbe  infiuence  of  the 
firft  and  principal  key,  and  ha  ve  a  fenfible 
conneítion  wííh  it. 

Now  to  give  a  more  diílinel  not^on  of  ^e 
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fcey,       muft  obferve,  that  thc  offhve  a  fíat  one.    See  the  anieles  Modula* 

contains  in  it  tbe  whole  principias  of  ti  o  n  ,  and  HumüNY. 

muíic,  both  with  refpeíft  to  epníonanre  To  diÉtingutili  accujarely  beíween  3  motle 

and  melody  \  and  that  if  the  fes  le  he  and  a  key,  Mr.  Malcolm  has  gíven  us 

eontinued  to  a  double  oclave,  therewiU  this  definición,  <viz.    An  oftave  uith  íUl 

ín  tbat  cafe  be  reven  difieren!  orders  of  its  natural  and  éíTential  degrees,   is  a 

the  degreesof  an  octave,  proceedingfrom  roode with  refpeél:  to  the  conítitution  or 

the  feven  difieren t  letters,  with  which  manner  of  dividió*  it :  but  wñh  refpeffc 

the  lerms  of  the  fea  le  are  marked.    Any  to  its  place  in  the  iba  Je  of  mu  fie,  it  is  a 

gíven  íbund  therefore,  /.  e.  a  found  of  kty*    'See  Mode  and  Melody. 

any  determinare  pitch  of  tune,  may  be  Key}  is  alfo  ufed  fos'  an  índex,  or  expla- 

made  the  key  of  the  píete,  by  applying  nation  of  a  cíphtr.    See  Cifher. 

it  to  the  feven  natural  notes  ai  i  ftr-g  from  Keys  of  an  organ,  harpfichord^  Scc.  thofe 

the  divifion  of  an  oélave,  and  repeating  lath  pietes  111  the  forepart  of  thoíb  in- 

the  octave  abo  ve  and  beíow  at  píeáfure  :  iiruments,  by  tneans  whereof  the  jacks 

the  gi  ven  note  is  a  pplied  as  the  principal  .  play,  fo  as  to  Jtríke  the  ífríngs.  Thefc 

pote  or  key  to  the  piece,    by  m^king  are  ín  number  twenty-eight,  or  twenty- 

frequent  elotes  or  cadenees  u  pon  it ;  and  nint\    Tn  Jai  ge  organs,  there  are  fe  ve  ral 

m  the  progrefs  of  the  melody,  no  other  fets  of  the  keys,  fome  to  play  the  fe- 

than  thc  fe  feven  natural  founds  can  be  condary  organ,  ib  me  for the  main  body, 

admiued,  while  the  piece  continúes  in  fome  for  thc  trumpet,  and  fome  for  the 

that  key»  echoíng  trumpet,  &c*  in  ib  me  the  re  are 

He  re  too  it  murt  be  added  with  refpecl  hut  a  part  that  play,  and  the  reít  are 

to  the  two  different  díVifionS  of  the  oc-  onjy  for  ornament,    There  are  twenty* 

tave,  that  a  found  may  belong  to  the  ílits  in  the  large  keys,  which  make  half 

íamekey,  that  is,  have  a  juít  muikal  re-  notes.    See  the  article  Organ,  &c¡. 

lation  to  the  fame  fundamentar  in  the  Key-stqne  of  an  acch,   or  vanlr,  that 

one  kind  oí  dívífion,  und  be  out  of  the  placed  at  the  top  or  vértex  of  an  arch, 

key  in  refpecl  of  the  other.    Now  a  piece  to  bind  the  two  í'weeps  together. 

of  mufic  may  be  carried  through  fe  vera  1  lilis,  in  the  tafean  and  ííoríc  orden,  ¡s 

keys,  that  is,  it  may  begín  in  one  key»  only  a  plain  ítone,  projeclíng  a  Jiltie  ; 

and  be  led  out  of  that  into  anoíher^  by  in  tbe  íoníc,  it  is  cut  and  waved  fome- 

introducing  fome  found  foreign  to  the  what  Jikeconfoles  ;  and,  in  thecorinthian. 

firít,  and  fo  on  to  another  ■  huta  regu-  and  compoíite  orders,  it  is  a  confole, 

lar  píete  of  mu  fie  muft  not  only  retmn  enriched  witb  fculpture. 

to  the  ílrft  key,  but  thofe  keys  toú  mult  Key-íiones  inade  tn  the  manner  of  con- 

ha  ve  a  particular  connefrion  with  the  íoles,  and  placed  projetlíng  i  n  the  nnddíe 

firít,    It  may  be  added,  thftt  thoíe  other  of  arches  and  pórticos,  &re  pai -ticulsirly 

keysmuft  be  fome  of  the  natural  founds  deíigned  to  fuftain  the  weíght  and  pief- 

ofthe  principal  key,  though  not  any  of  ftire  of  the  entablature,  \vhere  it  bappens 

tWem  at  pie  a  fu  re.  .   to  be.  very  great  btUveen  tbe  coUímns  5 

Trom  the  diílinéUon  airead  y  obferved,  ít  for  which  rea  fon,  they  íbould  be  inade  íb 

is  evident,  that  theie  are  but  two  diffe-  as  to  be  a  real  fupporr,  and  not  íland 

rent  fpecies  of  keys,  which  ai  ífe  accord-  for  mere  ornaments,  as  they  too  he- 

ing  as  we  ¡ohi  the  ^reater  or  kfíer  third,  quentjy  do* 

thtfe  beíng  always  actOEiipanied  witb  the  KIAM,  a  great  river  of  China,  which, 

fmh  and  feventh  of  the  lame  fpecies  ;  takíng  its  rife  near  the  well  froutitr, 

the  third  greater,  for  inílance,  with  the  trofíts  the  whoíe  kingdom  eaffward,  and 

fixth  and  feventh  greater»  and  the  third  £il]s  into  the  hay  or  gulph  of  Nanking» 

lefler  with  the  fixrh  and  feven  th  leíler,  a  ¡i  ti  le  below  thít  city- 

And  this  diítínclion  h  expreíled  under  KIAMSÍ,  a  province  of  China,  bounded 

the  ñame  of  a  fharp  key,  which  is  that  by  that  of  Nanking  'on  the  r.orih,  and 

with  the  thírd  greater,  &c.  and  the  ilat  by  that  of  Cantón  on  the  fouth. 

key  with  the  third  Itíler,  &c.  whence  it  K1DDEEMÍNSTER,   a   market  -  town 

is  plain,  tbat  how  many  different  cafes  twelve  miles  north  of  Worceflei 

foever,  there  be  in  a  piece,  there  can  be  ívlDNEYS,  renes,  in  anatoiny,  are  two  red 

but  two  keysÉ  if  we  conísder  the  eíTenti^l  vifeera  of  an  dblong  figure,  fitoated  at 

diíFerente  of  keys  ;    every   key  being  the  loins}  ooe  on  each  hde  \  theirhollow 

erther  ñat  or  Ciarp,  and  every  íliarp  key  fide  being  turned  ínward,  and  theírcon- 

beíng  tbe  fam^  as  tp  jndody,           as  vex  íide  ouiv,  aid.    They  are  placed  near 

the 
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the  íoweft  ípnrtmts  ribs  ;  but  their.  fiíüa- 
■  tiorria  not  exaclly  regular  3  fbr  in  Tome 
iubjecla  they  are  a  littlc  tngher,  and  in. 
others  a  little  lower  ;  and  one  of  them 
j¡í  not  unfrequently  placed  a  J  íttle  above 
the  other  :  it  is  not  always  the  fame 
kidney  that  is  placed  híghéfts  but  fome- 
1  i  mes  íhe  iighr,  and  fometimes  the  ieft ; 
however,  they  are  fometimes  perfe&ly 
even. 

The  kidneys  are  cdnneíled  with  the  loíns¿ 
the  lower  rib&,  the  colon  ,  the  fute  en* 
tLiiiíi  t  L>  tli  e  re  n  &  1  ve  ÍTel  s3  and  the  ti  rete  rs  * 
The  y  hive  two  membranes,  the  onc 
iubuit  and  comsnon,  callcd  the  adipofe 
meinbrane  i  this  íurrounds  them  but 
]oofely,  and  is  fufniíhed  with  Ies  own 
propeV  vt  fleta  The  orher  membrane  ís 
pro  per,  and  is  ver  y  thin,  and  every 
w.here  applíed  clofely  to  the  fubftance  of 
the  kidneys. 

The  lencrch  of  the  kidneys  is  five  or  fix 
tíngers,  tkñ  bread t h  three,  and  the  thick- 
nds  ahout  a  lingtrand  a  half.  Its  fur- 
fjce,  in  adulta,  is  ímootli  and  equal  3 
hut  in  the  fectus  ín  human  fubje&s,  and 
in  giown  animáis  of  many  kinds,  it  is 
ifreguiaríy  dividedj  as  it  were,  into  a 
snumber  of  l.obes. 

The  veífeJs  of  the  kidneys,  are,  Hke  thcfe 
'  of  the  liver,  mcHided  in  a  membrane, 
■from  the  peritonseum.  The  arteries  and 
veins  are  Íárge¿  and  called  emulgents* 
and  venal  vtfleisj  theíe  are  produced 
from  the  aorta  and  vena  cava.  The 
jnerves'are  from  the  plexus  renális  ;  and 
ihere  is  3  large  exemory  duct,  called  ihe 
ui-etsr.  There  are  alio  a  number  of 
lymphatics*  paiTing  to  the  receptaculum 
chyli;  The  fubftance  of  the  kidneys  is 
fírm  and  hard,  and  is  of  two  kínds,  1, 
The  exterior,  or  cortical,  which,  accord- 
iñg;ío  Malpíghij  is  glañ'dulons  j  but  ac- 
córdjng  tp  the  difeoveries  or  Ruyich,  is 
1  h ra u gh onc  elegan  tiy  va  feu lous-  2 ,  The 
initíiSor,  whích  is  tubulous,  and  cjrpreíled 
hy  the  ñame  of  tubuli  urmarii  Beliiní ; 
v'^is  teriírinates  in  ten  or  twfetue  papilla?, 
wliich  open  by  a  multitud?  of  ápertures 
hno  the  pejvis  ;  but  theíé  papilla?  are  not 
fo&nd  in  alt  fubjecls. 
ThÉnSSfcfcpf  i¡ie  kidneys  15  to  fécrere  the 
-  uSTin¿^Vcuy^Jie  blocdj  into  ihe  pelvis,  See 
the  articTesJ^LViS^  Succenitu?vIati, 
\J rete R  s u D E R ,  and  Uretiika, 
Jn  píate  CLV.fe  i,  are  rípreffeDted  the 
i  kidneys;  glíin^í»  fuccenturiatíe*,  biadderj 
maje  oi^-jí^  of  generation,  ivith 
1  A ,:  A ,  a  c  e  t  h  e  k \¿  n  e  y  s  ; 
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the  emnlgent  veíTels,  together  with  ih0fe 
diítributed  over  the  membranes  of 
kidneys  ¡  D,  D,  the  hyppgaftric  veíTdi, 
whích  branching  off  íVom  the  il¡acst  aré 
dííhibuíed  in  the  uiinary  bladíicr  and 
penis  ^  E,  E,  the  conrfe  of  the  nrefers  * 
F3  Fs  the  courfe  of  the  fpermatíc  veíTtts 
in  whích  feveral  sppeftr  tut  ofF,  bemg 
thofe  diítributed  in  the  perironseuiti' 
G,  the  urinary  bladder;  Hj  (hj 
va  la  deferentia  5  I}  I,  the  tefticles ;  K, 
the  urachus  cntoff^  the  penis  ¿  Ms  Mj 
the  ereólor-m úfeles* 

htfiammaüm  of  the  Kidneys,  See  the 
article  Nefhr.itís. 

I^IDWELLYj  a  maiket  fown  of  Caer, 
marthenj  in  South  Wales  5  fituated  on 
the  Briíbl-channel,  feven  miles  foutli  of 
Caermarthen. 

KTEL,  a  city  of  the  dutchy  of  Holñelnj 
in  Germany,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Bal  tic  fea,  frfty  miles  nerth  of  Hamburg, 
eaft  long,  10°,  noi  th  lat,  3*'. 

K.IGGELARIA,  in  botany,  a  gemas 
the  díoecía  decandria  clafs  of  pbntí,  i  ti 
which  the  corolla  of  borh  the  male  and 
fe  mal  e  flower  confift  of  five  l  anceolated3 
hollow  petáis ;  and  its  fruit  is  a  ceri- 
aceous  gi  abofe  and  unilocnlar  capfiikj 
corttaining  a  number  gf  rDiuuiiíli  leeds» 

KILDARE,  the  capital  of  a  eouuty  óf  the 
fame  ñame,  in  Irelanda  twenty  fevín 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Dublin. 

KILDERK1N,  a  líqutd  mea  fu  re,  contain- 
ing  two  firkíns,  Ste  the  artteks  FiRKiíf 
and  Measure, 

K1ILGARREN,  a  market-fown  of  Peni- 
brckefhire,  ín  South  Wales  j  íituafed 
twenty-ííve  miles  north  of  Pembroke. 

KÍLHÁM,  a  rnarket^town  of  the  eaíl-iid- 
in^  o f  Yorkíhi ré t  t h irty  m il es  non h* ea It 
ofYork. 

KELKENHY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  ra  ik 
province  of  Leinfter,  bounded  by  Quéen'5 
County,  on  the  noith  ¿  by  the  county  of 
Wexford,  on  the  eaft  5  by  Wattrford,  on 
tl^e  Ibuth  ;  and  by  the  county  oí  Tío- 
perary,  on  tlie  weíl.  It  ís  alfo  thenameof 
the  capital  of  that  county,  and  is  Ihuatel 
in  weít  long,  7  o  1  j%  north  lat,  5a0  30'* 

KiMBOLTÓNj  a  markewown  of  Hun- 
tingtoníliirej  nine  miles  fouth-wdS:  of 
Huntiniíton. 

KINDRED,  in  ja^  peifons  related  í* 
another,  whereof  the  law  of  Erigían»! 
veckoní  three  degrees  or  linesj  toiz*  }^ 
defeending,  afeending,  and  colkteral  Une, 
SeeLjNE,  Degree,  Direct,  &<• 
On  the:e  being  no  kindred  in  tíw 
fcending  line,  the  ínheritance  p?íü:  1 
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the  colbteral  onc  See  IñííERitance. 
J£ING,  in  tbe  general  accepsation  of  the 
v^ord,  is  a  peiíbn  who  has  a  fupremeau- 
thority,  with  the  power  of  levyíng  taxes, 
niaking  laws,  and  enforcing  an  ebecfé 
ence  to  them  :  but  in  England,  whicb  is 
a  Hmited  monarcby,  the  power  of  the 
kins  ís  greatly  reÜVained  ;  whíeíi  is  fo  far 
üóm  dumniíhing  his  honour,  tliat  ít  adds 
a  glory  to  bis  crown  ;  for  whüe  cther 
kings  are  abfolute  monarchs  o  ver  i  r¡  nu- 
meróle multitudes  of  llaves,  the  king  of 
England  has  the  diftingulílied  glory  of 
governíng  a  free  people,  the  leaft  of 
whom  is  proceded  by  the  laws;  he  has 
great  prerogatives,  anda  boundlefs  power 
¿o  doing  good  9  and  is  at  the  lame  time 
only  reftráinéá  frorci  acling  mconíiftéñtJy 
with  his  own  happfoefs¿  and  thatéf  his 
¿eople.  He  has  aíl  the  en%ns  of  royaU 
tyr  and  all  the  marks  of  íbvertignjy  : 
btít  while  he  has  the  power  of  making 
treatie^j  of  fending  and  reeeiving  am b?.l- 
üdors,  of  conferring  ti  ti  es  of  honour* 
creaiíng  privy  counfeIlors,ofHcersof  Ltaie, 
ahd  judges,  and  may  ra  i  fe  rnen  and  arms 
both  for  fea  and  land,  he  cannot  forcé  his 
fübjecls  to  maincain  therUj  cr  raí  fe  one 
fax  by  his  foJe  authoiity  :  he  has  the  pri- 
vilege  of  eoining  money3  but  he  cannot 
forcé  the  meaneíí  fubjeít  to  parí  with  his 
property  :  he  can  pardcm  ¡¿  criminal,  but 
he  cannot  put  a  fubjecl  to  dcath#  till  he 
is  eoridemned  by  his  peers :  he  may  at 
his  p  lea  Ai  re  cal),  continué,  pr  erogue,  and 
difíblve  parliaments,  and  without  his 
roya!  aííent  no  bilí  in  parliament  can  país 
jnto  a  law  5  yet  he  can  neither  a6l  con- 
tra ry  to  law,  ñor  make  new  laws  by  his 
foíe  authenty  j  on  the  contrary,  he  may 
even  be  fued  and  caft  in  his  own  coürts, 
At  his  coronation,  he  takes  an  oalh  to 
govern  his  peo  píe  according  to  Ehe  ítatutes 
agreed  on  in  parííamcnt,  to  caufe  law  and 
juítke  in  merey  to  be  execuled  in  all  his 
judgments  5  to  maintain,  as  much  as  in 
nimbes,  the  hws  of  God>  the  trtie  pro- 
feíliorc  of  the  Gofpct,  and  the  proteítant 
reforme d  religión  by  law  efhbliíhed,  and 
to  preferve  to  the  biíhops  and  clergy  ail 
their  rtghts  and  privileges.  But  iho* 
he  may  mitígate  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
and  foigíve  offenders,  he  cannot  pardon 
murder,  wherean  appeal  is  brought  by  the 
i'ubjeÉIi  norany  oLher  crime,  when  the 
offender  is  jrnpeached  by  the  houfe  of 
commens»  He  m^y  lay  an  embarco  on 
íliippíng,  buc  then  ít  otight  to  he  for  the 
public  good,  and  not  for  the  prívate  ad- 
Tantagc  ofany  particular  trader^  WnL% 


procede?,  commííuons,  &ct  are  ín  his 
ñame  ;  and  he  has  a  pcwer  not  only  te* 
make  coürts,but  to  creóte  unívcrfiíies/col- 
leges,  and  boroughs^to  incorpórate  a  ctty 
or  town,  and  to  grant  franchifes  to  fu  u 
corporations  5  but  they  ínuft  not,  umíer 
col  o ü  v  thereof:  fet  up  a  monopoly.  H^: 
is  efteemed  the  head'  of  the  chürch  j  m 
him  is  lodged  the  fupreme  right  of  pa- 
tronage  throughout  En^hnd,  and  he 
may  be  the  iounderas  well  as  patrón  of 
bifiioprics.  Eut  notwithftandijig  thefe 
and  other  prerogativES,  the  kmg  can  take 
what  he  has  a  right  to,  only  by  due 
comfe  of  law.  In  fhort,  he  hits  a. 
principal  íliare  in  the  legiflafive  powsr5 
and  the  whole  executíve  power  is  lodpeJ 
in  him  he  is  fuppofed  prefent  in  all  his 
courts*  he  can  do  no  wsong-,  and,  ac- 
cordtng  to  the  laws  of  England,  he 
never  dies. 

King  al  armsy  or  üfárms^  an  ofíi-er  who 
direfls  ihe  hcraldst  prefides  at  rhelr  chap- 
ters,  snd  has  the  jurifdÉSíon  of  armonv 
See  the  articles  Herald  and  Arms. 
There  are  tliree  kinps  of  arms  in  Eneíaná. 
na  m  el  y,  gaiter,  cíarencieus,  and  norroy. 

Garter  principal  King  ra  arms\  He, 
among  other  prlvileges,  mas  filáis  the  fo- 
lemnities  at  the  foneials  of  the  prime  no- 
bilíty,  and  c arríes  the  garter  to  kings  and 
prínces  beyond  fea,  bemg  jrined  in  com- 
miflíon  with  fome  peer  oí  the  kingdom. 
See  the  article  Gaíitejí.. 

Clarenáettx  KítfG  at  arms¡  fo  caHed  frem 
the  dukeof  Cíaienceto  whom  he  firít  be- 
longed.  He  maifhals  tbe  funerala  of 
baronets,  kníghts,  efqviireSi  and  gentle- 
men  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Trsnt,  Sce 
the  arricie  CtARENciHux. 

Norrpy  K.1NG  at  arfíis,  does  the  fame  on 
the  north  fide  of  Trent }  and  theíe  two- 
laft  are  caíled  provincial  heraldo,  as  di- 
víding  tbe  kingdom  between  them  inte* 
two  provinces, 

Tbeie»  by  charter,  have  power  to  fet 
down  noblemens  pedigrees.  dííUnguIfiif 
theír  arms,  appoint  perforas  their  arms, 
and,  wítb  garter,  direét  theother  h^ralds. 
Lattfiily  the  earl  marfhal  of  England,  by 
f pee  tai  commiíiioOj  to  períonaíe  the -king, 
creces  the  kings  at  arms, 

Lysn  King  at  o.rm}  for  Scotland,  is  [he 
fecorsd  king  at  arms  for, Greát-Britain  ; 
be"  is  inveíhd  and  foiemnly  crowhed. 
He  pwbjifhes  the  kirig's  proclamations, 
marfjials  funeral?,  reverles  arms,  ap- 
points  meífengers  at  arms,  See  the- 

article  Collegs  of  HerMs - 

King  ufibe  Roma?ts.    See  R  o  M  Á  Ñ . 
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Kf->;G*s  TJENCH,  a  court  m  which  the  kíng 
was  fortneily  accuftomed  to  íit  in  perlón, 
and  on  that  account  was  mo^ed  with  the 
king's  houJhold.  This  was  origina!  ly 
the  only  covitt  in  Wcftminfler-ball3  and 
jroitt  this  ít  is  iho^ight  that  the  courtsof 
commot  pleasand  exchcquer  were  deriv- 
ed.  ihe  king  in  parlón  is  flill  pre- 

í'ümed  in  law  to  Ge  in  this  court,  ihough 
only  reprdented  by  bis  judges,  it  is  fahj 
to  ha  ve  Tupidme  authority,  and  the  pro- 
ceeílíngs  in  it  are  Ihppofed  to  be  coram 
iiobis,  that  is,  before  the  ktng,  This 
court  confifts  of  a  lord  chíef  i  u  rt  ice  and 
three  othrr  juftices  or  jodies,,  who  are  in- 
verted  with  a  íbrereign  riídiéViors  o  ver 
atl  mattersj  whether  of  a  criminal  or 
publte  n ature.  'ASI  crírnfis  againír  tlie 
pnbltc  good,  though  ibey  do  ñot  i d juré 
any  particular  peí-fon,  are  imderthecog- 
nizance  of  this  court  j  and  no  prívale 
iubjecl  can  AiflFer  any  unlawful  viclence 
or  injury  agañilt  bis  perlón 7  líber  ty,  or 

.  pofieílíons,  but  a  pro  per  remedy  is  ar- 
fen dt  d  him  be  re  \  noí  only  for  fatisfac- 
tíon  of  damages  ftiílained,  but  for  the 
]:u niOunent  of  the  ofender  ;  and  wbere- 
ever  this  court  meets  with  an  clftnce  con- 
í]  ary  to  the  fidt  principies  of  ju (tice,  it 
may  punifh  ít.  It  frequeiuly  ni  uceeds  on 
iiuticlments  fonud  bf.fofe  other  courts, 
Sin  di  removed  by  certíorári  ín:o  this*  Per-* 
íuns  ¡liega  líy  committed  ta  priíbu,  ihough 
by  the  Iting  and  counci),  or  either  of  the 
houfís  of  panj*naenc,  may  be  hn\)¿d  in 
it  $  añil  in  fume  cafes,  tven  upon  le- 
gal rommiímenís.  Wríis  of  m  and  a  mus 
are  ¡flued  by  this  courtr  íor  the  reftoring 
í>£qíBcefs  in  corporal] onsj  &c.  nnjuJíly 
uinied  out,  and  freemen  wrongfully  dií- 
franchiíecL 

The  court  of  kinp/s  bench  ¡s  now  divid- 
ed  into  a  crovvn  fule  and  plea-fide  j  tbe 
one  determining crimrnal»  ?,ná  Ute  other 
civil  caiíivsi  thefirít  it  deiennincs  eri- 
mínal  matters  oí  p-íl  kinds3  wbere  the 
king  ís  pbJntifFj  fuch  as  treafons,  tVío- 
mesj  imirdeiv  rapes,  robbcries,  ríots, 
bieaclu  s  of  rhe  peace,  and  all  oibercauTes 
íh^t  ais  prtíetuied  by  iudiítmcnt,  in- 
formar  o  &c.  On  the  plea-fide^  it  de- 
térniiiiL'í:  a!l  perfonál  aíiion?  comm enced 
.  hy  btli  or  vrit  j  as  aólions  cf  debt3  up- 
en the  taíVj  detíriu?,  trovf-r,  ejeíinien t, 
titfípáísj  wsítej  Czf.  agiiüit  an  y  pe  ríen 
íu  ¡he  cuílody  of  iht  maiílial  of  the  court, 
as  every  pe  río  u  lued  htre  R  fuppofed  to 
V.e  by  |avv¡ 

Th<?  ofíirers  oT  this  ccmrt  on  the  crown- 
íde  are  tbe  clerk  and  it  coiidary  cf  the 
croYvn  ;  and  on  ihe  lide  of  )J:e  pie  as  the  re 
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üi'e  two  chief  clerks  or  prothónoUnés 
and  theír  fecondnry  and  deputy,  the  cu- 
ílos  bre^inm,  two  clerks  of  the  papers 
the  clerk  of  the  declara tions?  the  fi^er 
and  feater  of  bilis,  the  clerk  of  the  rules  ■ 
clerk  of  the  error s,  and  clerk  of  the  baik' 
to  wbidi  may  be  adcíed  the  filazerSj  the 
maiíbal  of  tbe  courfj  and  the  cryer, 
Boofo  o/  KiNCS,  two  canonical  hooks  of  ' 
the  Oíd  Teifamentj  fo  called  becaufe  \hy 
con  tai  n  tbe  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  Ifráel 
and  Júdah,  from  the  beginning  of  ite 
reígn  of  Solomon ,  down  to  the  babyloníOi 
caprivity,  For  tbe  fpace  of  near  fix  fmr. 
dred  years.  Tbe  firft  book  of  Kings 
contaíns  :he  latter  part  of  rhe  íife  of  Da- 
vid, and  bis  death  ;  the  flourifhingflaie 
of  the  Ifraelites  under  Soípmon,  hisbuild, 
íng  a-vd  dedicating  the  temple  of  Jerufa- 
Jem,  bis  íliameful  díf¿£tíon  from  the  tmt 
religión,  and  ibe  fudden  deeay  ofthejew. 
tlh  nation  after  bis  death,  when  it  wasdl- 
vided  into  two  kingdoms  :  the  tti\  of  the 
book  Ís  takeu  up  in  relating  the  afls  of 
four  kíngg  of  Judah  and  eight  of  Had, 
The  fecond.book,  which  is  a  continua t ion 
of  tbe  fame  hiítory,  is  a  relation  of  ihc 
memorable  aels  of  ííxteen  kings  of  ]\\éús 
and  twelve  of  Iíiael,  and  tbe  end  of  ho^'i 
kingdonis,  by  the  carryin^  of  ihe  tett 
trtbescaptive  into  AÍTyria  by  S:dmnnafTarf 
and  ihe-oiber  two  into  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

It  is  probable  that  thefe  books  were  com- 
poffd  by  Ezra3  who  extracled  them  out 
cf  the  puhlic  records,  which  were  kept  o£ 
what  palfed  ín  that  natíon. 

Kíng's  coünty,  a  county  cf  I  reí  and, 
ín  the  provínce  of  Leínfter,  bounded  by 
Well-meath  on  the  north,  by  the  county 
of  Kíldare  on  the  ea(T,  by  Qmsen's  county 
and  Tipperary  on  the  fouth,  and  hy  ib 
river  Shan  non,  which  fe  para  tes  ít  from 
Galway,  on  the  weíh 

King^s  HViLj  fcrtiphuía,  in  medicine.  S¿e 
the  article  ScROFHUt  A* 

KiNG  FtsHER,  ¡fpida>  i n  or n i thol ogy «  See 
the  article  Ispii>A* 

King's  Sil  ve  a,  the  money  due  to  the 
kíng  ín  the  court  of  common-pleas,  ^r? 
¡keatia  co?icor dandi t  in  refpeft  of  a  li- 
cence  the  re  eranted  to  any  man,  for  lem- 
ing a  fine  of  lajids  or  tenements  to  ano- 
ther  peí  fon»    See  the  article  Fi se, 

K1NGDOM,  among  chemills  and  writerc 
of  nahu  al  luftory>  a  term  which  they  ap- 
ply  to  each  of  the  ih'ree  orders  or  clafts 
cf  natural  bodies  :  animal,  vegetable, 
and  m¡neraL  See  the  arricies  3o- 
dy,  ANIMAL,  Vegetable  añd 
Fossil, 
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jONGHORN,   a  town  of  Scotland,  on 
the  coaft  of  Fife,  mne  miles  north  of 
Mmbúrgh, 
KINGSTON,   a  market*town  of  Surry, 
íkuated  on  the  ríver  Thames,  twdve 
miles  weft  of  London. 
Kingston,  a  port-townof  Jamaica,  fita- 
ated  on  the  north  ftde  of  the  bay  of  Port- 
royah  weft  long.  77"°,  north  lat.  17o  31'. 
Kingston  í^ó*  0m///  "  Seé  Hull, 
KíNROSS,  a  town  of  Scotland,  ín  the 
íhireof  Fife,  fituated'on  the  lake  of  Loch- 
Leven ,  twenty  miles  north  of  Edmburgh, 
KINSALEj  a  port-town  of  Ireland,   in  , 
rhecounty  of  Cork  and  provincecf  Mun- 
fíer,  fitaated  on  the  river  Bandon,  four- 
teen  miles  fouth  of  thé  city  of  Cork  ¡ 
weft  long,  8  o  30',  and  north  Jat*  51o  js'. 
KIOF,  orKiow,  the  capital  of  ttíérüÉ^n 
Ukraine,  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland  ; 
eaít  long.  30o  30',  and  north  lat,  51°. 
KXPHONISM,  orlCvFHONisM,  Seethe 

arríele  Kyphqnism. 
KÍRK,  a  faxou  term,  fígnifying  the  teme 
with  church .    See  the  article  Chürcm, 
KiRK-MOTE,  a  terni  formeríy  nfed  for  a 

fynod,    See  the  artíde  Synod» 
Kirk-oswald,  a  market-town  of  Cura- 

berland,  twelve  miles  fouth  of  CarHfle, 
Kire-sessiONSj  an  inferior  church-judi- 
catory,  in  Scotland,  confifting  of  the  mU 
nífters,  elders,  and  deacons  of  a  pariíh, 
It  regúlales  matters  relating  to  public 
wDríhipj  catechifing,  víiitations,  and 
judges  in  cafes  of  fornicaron  and  JeíTer 
fcandalsj  butadultery,  and  the  like,  are 
íeft  to  the  preíbytery,    See  the  árdele 
Presbyterians. 
KIRKALDY,   a  town  of  Fífemire,  in 
Scotland,  ten  miles  north  of  Edinburgh, 
K1RKHA.M,  a  market-town  of  Lauca- 

íhire,  finteen  miles  fauih  of  Lancaíler  . 
KIRKÜDBRIGHT,  a  parljainem:  town 
o  f  Scoila  n  á>  w  h  i  di  ra  n  k  5  w  i  th  D  u  m  fii  es , 
Anns^n,  éfc,  íituated  on  a  hay  of  the 
Iriíh  fea,  fixty  miles  weft  of  Cari  i  fié  1 
weft  long,  4*  5',  and  north  lat,  54o  38'. 
KIRKWÁLL,  the  capital  "of  the  Orkney- 
iíUnds,  and  íituated  in  that  of  Pomona, 
¡s  a  paiTiament-townj  whích  dañes  with 
DingwaH,  Tam,  ÉTe*.  weft  long*  35',  and 
north  lá ti  59o  45', 
KITCHEN,  aroom  appropnated  fnrdreíT- 
ing  meat,  andfumiíhíd  with  fuítable  ac- 
1   commocUtions  and  utentils  for  tlut  por* 
pofe. 

Ckrk  the  Kítchen,  an  cíHcer  of  the 
kii >¿$  houlhald,  whofe  office  is  to  buy 
provsfinns. 

Kitchen-gardem,  a piece of  ground laid 
Vol.  II, 
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out  for  tlie  cultivation  of  fr o ifa  herhsa 
puíféj  and  other  vegetables  ufed  in  the 
kitchen, 

A  kitchen -garden  ought  to  be  firu^ted  on 
one  fide  of  the  houfe,  near  the  ftabíeí, 
from  whence  the  dun^  may  be  éafily  con- 
veyed  ínto  it  j  and  after  having  botlt  the 
Wall,  borders  íhouíd  bemade  under  them, 
whichj  accordingto  Mülcr,  ou^ht  to  he 
eight  01*  ten  feet  broad  ;  npon  thofe  bor-  * 
ders  expofed  to  the  fóuthj  man  y  forts  of 
early  plants  may  'be  fown  j  and  upon 
thofe  expofed  tothe  norm,  yov  may  have 
fome  late  crops,  taking  care  not  to  plant 
any  ibrt  of  deep-rooting  plant^  eíptci- 
ally  beans  and  peas,  too  near  the  frint- 
trees.     You  íhould  next  proceed  to  di- 
vide the  ground  ínto  cjuarters  \  the  hzíl 
figures  for  the  fe  isa  fquare,  or  an  oblong 
jf  the  gvound  will  admtt  of  it'  ¡  other- 
wifs  they  may  be  of  that  íhape  which  will 
be  moft  ad van tsgeons  to  the  ground  :  thq 
fize  of  theíe  quamrs  flio-jld  be  propor- 
tíoned  to  that  of  the  garden  ]  if  th«v  as  e 
too  fmal!,  your  ground  will  be  loír  in 
walks,  and  the  quarters  beín^  enclofcd 
by  efpaliers  of  frnit  trees,  the  plants  will 
drawup  ílander,  for  want  of  a  more  ojien 
expofure*   The  walks  íhould  alio  be 
proportioned  to  the  íize  of  the  ground  t 
thefe  in  a  fmal  i  garden  íhould  be  ííx  feet 
broad,  but  ín  a  Jarger  one  ten  ;  and  on 
each  fide  of  the  walk  there  fhduld  he  al- 
io wed  a  border  three  or  fotír  feet  wíde, 
between  it  and  the  efpalier;  and  in  thefe 
border s  may  be  fow:i  fome  frhaJÍ  fallad*, 
or  auy  other  herbs  :hat  do  not  take  dtap 
root,  or  continué  lo n g  :  but  theíe  quar- 
ters íhould  not  be  fown'  or  plantad  wíth 
the  fame  erops  two  years  toge(her(  ÍR 
one  of  thefé  quartersj  fituated  neareft  to 
ihe  ftables,  and  beft  deretíded  from  t  Iilí  cold 
winds,  íliould  be  ihe  hot-bedí,  fore^rly 
cuenmbers,  meloi]^,  &c.  and  to  theíb 
there  íhould  be  a  p^fiage  from  the  ftahle?, 
and  a  gate  ihrough  which  a  fmal 3  cart 
may  enter.    The  moft  importanr  poines 
©í  general  culture  coufiít  Ín  well  díggíng 
and  manurin^  the  foil,  giving  a  procer 
difiance  to  each  plant,  accoi  díng  to  their 
diíferení  growth s,  as  alio  tn  keeping  them 
clear  from  weeds  \  for  this  purpofe  you 
íhould  always  obferve  to  keep  your  dan^- 
bilis  ciear  From  thern  5    II  this  ís  not 
don^  theír fte.ds  will  be  conftantly  br ought 
ín,  and  fpread  with  the  dung. 
KITE,  vülvus*    Sce  Milvus. 
KLEINIA,  or  Cacalía,  xa  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  fyngéneña  polygamia  claft 
of  plan  ts,  the  compound  üower  of  whic^i 
ji  D  i* 
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is  uniform,  confifting  af  about  twenty 
monouetalous  infimdibulifaryn  flofcules, 
quinquedented  at  thr  I  í  m  h  $  the  Itatnina 
are  five  very  íhort  ri  lamenta  j  and  thefeed 
i®  ungle,  and  crowned  witb  a  (imple 
dbwny  riiarnent. 

KNAPWEED  Jacha,  ínbotany,  ane- 
cies of  cenUima*    Soe  Centaurea* 

KNARESBOROUGH,  a  boiough^town 

*  ín  tbe  nortli  nding  of  Yorkíhire,  fifteen 
miles  north  of  York. 
It  ferads  íwo  members  to  parüament, 

KNAVEj  ín  oíd  iaw-booksj  an  appella- 
tion  gtven  to  a  man  fervanc,  or  even  to  a 
tríale  chíld* 

KN  AUTiA,  in  botan  y,  a  genus  of  the 
retrí*ndria«monogynÍa  clafs  of  plants,  the 
compound  flower  of  which  is  equal, 
whereas  the  proper  corolla  is  unequal, 
monopetalous,  and  quadrifid  atthe  limb, 
with  a  tube  oí  tbe  length  of  tbe  cup:  the 
feeds  are  fin  g  le,  o  r  or.e  For  each  proper  co- 
ro ]¡s j  and  fetragonalj  they are hairyat  the 
topjandcüntairiedínacotrjinoiirÉCeptacle* 

KNÉE,  gemí,  ín  anatomy,  the  ai  ticu  latían 
of  the  thigh  and  leg-bones,  Ste  tbe  ar- 
ricies FE  MU  TíBIA,  Patella, 
The  two  principal  monona  of  this  joint 
are  flexión  and  extenfion  r  in  the  former 
cf  thefé  the  Ieg  may  be  brought  to  a  very 
'  acule  angle  with  the  thigh,  by  the  con- 
dyles  of  the  thigh-bone  being  round  and 
fmoolhed  fo  far  baekwards ;  and  ín  per- 
forming  thisj  the  patella  is  pulled  down 
by  the  tibia,  When  the  leg  is  to  be  ex- 
tended, the  patella  is  drawn  upwards, 
and  the  tibia  forwards,  by  theextenfor* 
muleles j  whích,  by  means  of  the  prot  Li- 
beran t  joint,  and  this  thick  bone  with  its 
libamen  ts  have  the  chord  with  which  tbe  y 
aát,  at  a  ronfiderable  angle,  and  there- 
foit:  a  el  with  advantage  ;  but,  in  order 
that  the  body  may  be  íupported  by  a  frrni 
perpendicular  colunm,  they  are  reftraíned 
by  thepoltcriorcrof^-ügainentjfroiil  pulí- 
ing  the  leg  fardier  than  to  a  ítraight  line 
with  the  thigh  ¡  and  when  this  is  done, 
the  thigh  and  leg  are  almoít  as  im- 
moveabíe  as  if  tbe  y  were  one  continued 
bontí  but  when  the  joint  is  a  litrle  bent, 
the  poiWíor  iigamént  h  rdaxed,  and  tbe 
patella  not  tlgh  ily  broced  ,  íherefore  the 
¡Uperficíal  cavíties  of  the  tibia  wíll  allow 
ibis  bone  to  be  moved  a  üttie  to  either 
ÍhIp,  or  with  a  fmalJ  roEalion  ;  whích  is 
done  by  tbe  motion  of  tbe  exicrnal  caví- 
ty  baekwards  and  forwards  on  the  inter- 
nal,  which  ferve.s  as  a  kind  of  axis,  The 
rotatbn  of  the  leg  outwards,  is  of  great 
advantage  to  ü$t  ín  crcíling  our  Jegs  on 


feveral  necefTary  occafions ;  thotigh  It  ¡| 
wifeJy  ordered  by  proVidence,  that  this 
motiun  íbpuld  not  be  very  great,  fitice 
this  would  ha  ve  occaíioned  freqnentlux- 
íi  t  i  on  s  *  Wh  i  le  ali  th  efe  m  o  i  ion  s  are  per- 
forming,  the  only  part  of  tbe  tibia  ibat 
moves  ímmediately  on  the  condyles,  ii 
only  fo  much  as  is  within  the  car  til  agí- 
nous  rings,  which  by  thethicknefs  pf  their 
ou  tildes,  make  the  caví t lee  of  the  tibia 
more  horizontal,  by  raiííng  the  ir  esternal 
fide,  wbere  tbe  fmface  of  the  tibia  llants 
downwards  j  by  which  rneans  the  matíuns 
of  this  joint  are  more  equal  and  fteady 
than  they  would  otherwile  have  been* 
The  cartílages  are  fitted  to  do  this  good 
office  i  n  the  different  motion s  and  poftur» 
of  the  member,  by  being  capa  ble  of 
cbangíng  a  little  their  íituation  5  and  tilia 
alfo  contri  bu  tes  to  make  the  motiona 
larger  and  quicker* 

Luxaikn  of  tbe  KHEE,  in  furgery,  is  the 
receding  of  the  tibia  from  under  the  lower 
extremity  of  tbe  thigh- bone  \  which  hap- 
pens  fornetimes  on  the  ontfide,  fometimes 
on  the  infidej  and  fometimes  backwardi, 
but  very  ra  reí  y  or  hever  forwards*  by  rea» 
fon  the  patella  prevenís  it. 
When  the  knee  is  but  ílightly  luxated, 
the  patient  is  tobe  fea ted  on  a btd,  bencb, 
or  table,  and  one  afliílant  is  to  hold  the 
thigh  firm  abo  ve  the  kneer  and  the  otber 
to  extend  the  leg,  wbíle  the  fiirgeon  m 
the  mean  time  re  places  the  bou  es  by  his 
batid  and  knee;  but  when  this  rnetbodis 
notfurfkienfcj  furgeons  makeuíe  of  ílingSj 
pulleys,  aud  otber  inflruments,  Seeptate 
CL.  ñgt  %.  wbicb  reprefents  a  pol y- 
fpaíton,  or  compound  pulley,  A  and  Ü 
being  two  hooks,  by  wbicb  tbe  mltrument 
is  faíiened  on  both  fides  j  C,  the  rope, 
by  drawing  which  an  exienfion  is  rnadí 
ín  the  luxated  limb  ,  and  D  and  E,  the 
two  pullies,  confiítíng  of  feveral  wbeel?, 
whereby  the  forcé  of  tbe  drawer  is  gre&l- 
lv  increaíkL  S.ee  the  article  Puti,v. 
They  ought,  however,  to  be  be  re  vety 
carefulj  lell  they  make  the  extenííon 
víolent  in  children  and  yonng  peop]el  ai 
to  feparate  the  epipbyfes  from  ihe  nones, 
to  whích  tbe  y  are  not  yet  fjrmly  tinited, 
for  by  that  means  a  woríe  díforder  arni 
hmenefs  will  be  brougbt  on.  After  the 
luxatíon  of  the  knee  is  rightly  reduced, 
it  is  to  be  properly  bound  up,  and  placed 
in  a  íirsw-'cate  j  and  tbe  reít  muft  be  ma- 
naged  as  in  the  hixation  of  the  patella, 
See  the  article  Patilla. 

Knee,  in  a  íhlp,  a  crooked  píece  of  tim- 
be:,  bent  like  a  knee,  ufed  to  bind  x\m 
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beams  and  futtocks  together,  by  being 
bolted  faft  into  them  botru  Thefe  are 
ufed  about  al  I  the  decks. 

C^Wís^'Knees,  ¡n  a  íhip,  thofe  tímbers 
which  extend  from  the  fides  to  the  hatch- 
way,  and  bear  up  the  deek  on  büth  fides. 

KNIFE,  a  weíl  known  inftrument,  made 
for  cottmg; 

Surgeons  ha  ve  feveral  kinds  of  km  ves ; 
fome  for  dividíng  the  fiefh  to  the  bone,  ín 
the  upper  and  Tower  extremitiesf  thefe 
are  commonJy  falciform,  or  hooked,  as 
reprefented  m  píate  CL.  %.  3.  n°  r. 
thongh  Heifter,  ín  moíl  cafes,  preíers  the 
fmall  Itraight  knife,  ibid,  n*  a,  Other 
¡nciuon-knives  are  doublc-edged,  like 
that  reprefented  ibid*  nD  3.  and,  finaiíy» 
the  re  are  other  leíTer  falci  forra,  incifion- 
knives,  for  euttíng  away  exerefeenees, 
which.  the  others  cannot  conveniently 
reachí  AJI  forts  of  k  ni  ves  are  proíiibited 
to  be  imported* 

KNIG HT,  eq¡£€tf  arnong  the  Romans,  a 
per  fon  óf  the  fecond  degree  of  nobilíty^ 
folbwing  í  ra  medíate  I  y  that  of  the  fena- 
tors.  See  Eqy  estrían  Order. 
Part  of  the  ceremony  whereby  this  ho- 
nour was  conferred,  was  the  giving  of  an 
horíe  i  for  each  had  an  hórfe  at  the  pub- 
He  charge,  and  received  the  ftipend  of  a 
horfeman,  to  ferve  in  the  wars. 
When  the  knights  were  taken  ín  among 
the  fenarors,  they  refigned  the  pn  vi  le  ge  of 
havingan  horfekept  for  them  ar  the charge 
of  the  pubüc  :  then  ít  beca  me  necefTary, 
in  arder  to  be  a  knighr,  that  they  íhould 
bave  acertara  reven  ue,  that  their  poverty 
míght  not  difgrace  the  order  5  and  when 
they  failed  of  the  preferí  bed  reven  ue,  they 
wereexpunged  out  of  the  lift  of  knights, 
and  thruít  down  a  ra 00 g  the  plebeians. 
Ten  thoufand  crowns  ís  computed  to  ha  ve 
been  the  reverme  lequired. 
The  knights  at  length  grew  fo  very 
powerfol,  that  they  became  a  ha  lance  be- 
tween  the  power  of  the  Tenate  and  people  ; 
they  neglecled  the  exerciíes  of  war,  and 
betook  themfelvea  principally  to  civil  era- 
p]oyménts  ín  Rome* 

Knicht,  ina  more  modern  fen fe,  proper- 
[y  fignifies  a  perfon,  who,  for  his  virtne 
and  martial  prowefs,  is  hy  the  king  raif- 
ed  above  the  rank  of  gen  fiemen  t  into  an 
higher  dafs  of  dignity  and  honour, 
Knighthoodí  was  formerly  the  firft  degree 
of  honour  in  the  army,  and  ufually  con- 
ferred  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony,  on 
thofe  who  had  diftinguirtied  themfelves  by 
fome  notable  exploit  Ín  arras  :  the  cere- 
bumies  at  their  creation  liave  been  vario us ; 


the  principal  was  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  a 
ftroke  with  a  fword  on  the  flioulder  j  they 
pnt  on  hjm  a  íhoulder-belt,  and  a  gilt 
fword,  ípurs,  and  other  miütary  accon- 
trements  i  after  which  being  armed  asa 
knight,  he  was  Jed  to  the  church  in  great 
pomp.  Camden  deferibes  the  manner  of 
making  a  kmght-batchelor  among  ust 
which  isthe  Jowert,  though  the  malt  an- 
tíent  order  of  knighthood,  robe  thas  t 
the  perfon  kneeling,  was  gently  ítmcíc  011 
the  raoulder  hy  the  pnnee,  and  accoftéd 
in  thefe  words,  "  Rife,  or  be  a  kníght, 
**  in  the  ñame  of  God,"  For  the  frveral 
kmds  of  knights  amon^  ns,  fee  *he  ar« 
ticles  Batchelok,  Banneret,  Ba- 
ronet, Bath,  Garter,  ST¿> 

KNf  GHT  is  alio  underltood  of  a  perfon  ad- 
mitted  into  any  oi'der,  enber  purely  mi- 
litary,  ormilitary  and  retigious,  ínítiEnt- 
ed  hy  fome  king  or  prinre,  wiih  cenaín 
marks  and  tokens  of  honour  snd  diitinc- 
tion,  as  the  knights  of  the  garter,  knightí 
of  the  thíftle,  knights  of  Malta,  the 
knights  of  the  Holy  Ghoít,  fefí.  all  which 
may  be  feen  nnder  their  feveral  heads, 

KNtGHTs-ERRAtir,  a  pretended  order  of 
chivalryf  rnuch  talked  of  in  oíd  romances» 
being  a  kind  of  héroes  that  traveHed  the 
world  ín  fearch  of  ad ventores,  redreiling 
wronggj  refeuing  damfels,  and  taking  alí 
occafions  of  fignalizing  their  prou/cis. 
Of  this  kind  of  knights  was  Don  Qn>xotef 
the  hero  of  a  celebrated  romance,  k\iown 
by  that  ñame.  This  romane  bi  avery  of 
the  oíd  knights  was  heretofore  the  chi- 
me ra  of  the  Spaniards, 

i ght s  of  tbe  fiiret  or  K^fIGt^TS  of 
parliatnent)  in  the  britífh  polity,  are  two 
knights  or  gentlemen  of  eílate,  who  are 
eleíled,  on  the  king's  writ,  by  the  free- 
hoíders  of  every  coun^y,  to  repreíent 
them  ín  parliament. 

The  qiiaíífications  of  a  knight  of  the 
ílitre,  ií  to  he  poíTrífed  of  600  \.  per  mu 
in  a  freehold  fílate*  Tneir  expencea 
during  their  fitting,  wére,  by  a  ílaiute  of 
Heo/VIlI*  to  be  def  ayed  by  tbe  conr::y  ; 
but  this  is  now  fcaree  ever  required. 

K.NIGHT-M ARsH AL,  an  ohicenn  th  ikíng'* 
houíhold,  who  has  juritdiéHon  and  cog- 
niíance  of  any  tranigreñion  within  ihe 
king's  houíhold  and  vergej  as  alíb  óf 
contraéis  made  there,  whereof  011  e  of  the 
honfe  is  party, 

Knights,  in  afhip,  two  thíck  íhortpieces 
of  woodj  comraónty  carved  like  a  man's 
head,  having  four  Üiivers  in  each,  three 
for  the  balyards,  and  one  for  the  top- 
ropes  to  ron  in ;  one  of  thein  ftands  faft 
11  D  4  bolted 
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bolted  on  tbe  beams  abaft  the  foremaít, 
and  ¡*  themfore.  called  the  forc-knight  j 
íind  the  othet,  ítaidíng  ábaft  the  main- 
matr,  is  called  tjie  mairj  kniglit. 

KNOT»  a  part  of  a  tree,  frcim  which  fhoots 
out  branc^esj  roots,  or  even  fruir,  The 
ir  id  of  the  knots  vi  plants,  ís  tu  rtrengthtn 
the  Item:  ihey  fevve  alio  as  fe  arces,  to 
fíltrate,  purify.,  a:*d  refine  tbe  juices  raif- 
ed  up  fer  ilit  njurííameiitof  the  plauu 

(:fayú¡>£t  amongfeamen,  are  dyíf- 
tinguiííied  into  thrte  kmds,  'uí*;.  whole- 
knotn  ib Ftt  mn^is  fb  witb  the  kys  of  a 
ropc  thai  ít  carsnot  ihp,  fcrvíng  íor  íheers, 
,tacka,  and  ílop^ers  -  bow-link  knot,  that 
Jb  firmly  made,  and  faftened  to  tbe 
Cringles  of  the  íails,  ihat  they  müíl  break 
or  ibe  iai3  ¡plir  befe  re  it  ílips  :  and  fheep- 
íhank-knor,  rhar  made  by  íhorteníng  a 
10 pe  without  cutting  ir,  wbích  may  be 
preferí  ti  y  loofenedj  and  the  rope  not  the 
worfe  for  ¡t, 

JOof  üftkehgline^  at  fea,  are  the  divl- 
for.s  of  it.    6ee  ihe  anide  Loo. 

K^íOWLEDGE.isdefined,  by  Mr.  Locke, 
to  be  the  perception  of  the  conneclion  and 
'agreement,  or  dífagreement  and  repug* 
#ancya  of  our  ideas*  See  Idea* 
ítj  the  ínírodu¿lion'  to  this  work,  we 
Kave  gíven  a  general  diftribution  of 
Knowledge,  according  to  íts  objeelsi 
and  JhiilL  here  confider  it  witb  regsrd  to 
\x%  foundation,  negrees,  extentj  reality, 
and  manner  of  improvement. 

Foitftdjifíáx  and  d¿gree$  of  K.NOWLEÜGE. 
There  are  fe  ver-ai  way  s  wherein  the  mínd 
beca  mes  poííVífed  of  truth,  each  of  which 
¿s  cnlled  knowlt'dge. 
t.  Tbtre  is  a  ¿tu  al  knowkdge,  when  the 
rbind  ba&  a  prefent  view  of  the  agree- 
ment  or  dilagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas, 
or  of  the  reSatíons  they  liave  one  %víth 
áhother.  This  is  called  Íntu¡tive  know- 
ledge  j  and  whaiever  is  d'duced  from  our 
intüitíve  peicepiions,  by  a  clear  and  con- 
nefted  feries  of  proofs,  is  faid  to  be  de- 
Hionítruted,  and  produces  abfohiie  cer- 
tainty  in  the  mind  :  and  henee  the  know- 
ledge,  ohtaint.d  in  tbís  mnnncr,  is  called 
•  ícience,  Ix-eauít,  in  each  ft?p  of  i  he  pr  o- 
cecktre,.  it  carnes  its  own  evídence  along 
with  it>  and  lea  ves  no  room  Fot"  doubt  oc 
htllmian.  And  what  is  highly  woitby 
oí  not  iré,  as  the  miths  of  this  ctafs  ex- 
pvefs  tbe  rélattohs  between  our  ideas,  and 
thfi  íame  retation^  mnll  eíer  and  i n vari- 
ably  fubfift  bétween  the  famc  ideas,  our 
íVdtkHions  in  the  way  of  lizíeuce,  coníti- 
Inte  what  we  cali  eternal,  neccflkry,  and 
inmutable  truths*    lí  it  be  tiue  thai  tbe 
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whole  ís  equal  to  all  its  partí,  ¡t  mtiíl  ht 
fo  unchangeably  ;  becaufe  the  re U don  of 
equality  being  attached  to  the  ideas  them- 
felvesj  muft  ever  iniervene  where  the 
fame  id*as  are  compar«d,  Of  tliis  na* 
tm  e  are  all  the  truths  of  natural  rdlgioti, 
moralíty  aud  matbematicst  and  in  gene- 
ral, whatever  may  be  gathertd  fio¡n  tija 
bare  view  and  confíderatíon  ol  our  ideas, 
SeelNTUlTlON  and  Demon  STratiok! 
1.  Anotber  g round  of  human  knop;- 
ledge  is  experience  j  from  which  wejn- 
fer  the  exiftence  of  thqfe  objeíls  that  Tur- 
rón nd  us,  and  fall  utíder  the  inmediata 
nouce  of  our  fe n fes t  When  wc  fee  the 
f n  n  ?  or  ca  íl  oti  r  ey  es  to  wa  rd  s  a  bu  i  I  d  i  n^, 
v?e  not  only  have  ideas  of  thofe  objeíU 
wiihin  ou  riel  ves,  but  afci  ibe  to  ilicm  1 
real  exiftence  out  of  tire  mind,  It  íb 
v  slfo  by  the  Information  of  the  fenfa, 
that  we  judge  of  the  qualíties  of  h odies  ¡ 
as  when  we  fay  that  fnow  is  white,  fire 
hot,  or  íieel  bard.  For  as  we  are  wlioíly 
unaequainted  with  the  ínter  nal  ftruítore 
and  cunñítution  cf  the  bodies  that  pro- 
duce thefe  fenfations  in  us,  nayj  and  are 
unable  to  trace  any  conne8ion  between 
that  ftruéture  and  tbe  fenfations  them- 
felvesj  it  ís  evidentj  that  we  buíld  our 
judgments  altogether  u pon  obfenatiem, 
aferibing  to  bodies  fu ch  qualities  asare 
anfwerable  to  the  perceptions  the  y  excite 
in  us  i  But  this  is  not  the  onJy  advan* 
tagederived  from  experience,  for  to  that 
too  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  knowledge 
regarding  the  co-exíftence  of  -  feníihle 
qualities  in  objtcls,  and  the  operations 
of  bodies  one  ti  pon  anotber,  Ivory,  fo: 
íníUnce>  is  hard  and  elañic ;  this 
know  by  experience,  and,  indeed,  by 
thaf  alone  :  for  being  altogether  ftrangers 
to  the  true  natue  both  of  elaíticity  and 
hardnefs,  we  cannor^  by  the  bare  con- 
templa tion  of  our  ideas,  determine  how 
far  theoneneceífarilvlmplies  theother,or 
whether  there  may  not  be  a  re  pugnan  ce 
between  them  ;  but  when  we  obferve 
them  to  exift  both  in  the  íame  objeel, 
are  then  afTured,  frum  experience,  íhsit 
they  are  not  incompatible  j  and  when  we 
alíb  fínd  that  a  ífone  ís  hard  and  not 
ehfticj  and  that  a  ir,  though  claftic»  is 
not  hard,  we  alfo  conclude,  upon  the 
fame  fuundation,  that  theíe  ideas  areno* 
necefiarHy  conjoined,  but  may  exrtt  fe* 
pnrately  in  difFtnent  objecl^*  In  likí 
manner,  with  regard  to  ihe  operations 
of  bodies  one  upon  anothery  it  is  evldenr, 
that  our  knowleHge  this  way  is  all  efe- 
ríved    froru  obfervation,  Aqtia-reeia 
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díltolves  goíd,  as  has  been  found  by  fre- 
quent  tria!/  ñor  ís  there  any  other  way 
oí  amving  at  tbe  difcovery.  Naturaiilts 
ujay  tell  usj  if  they  pleafe,  that  the 
parts  of  aqua-regia  are  of  a  texture  apt 
to  ínftnuate  between  the  corpufcJes  of 
go\ó>  and  thereby  íoofen  and  íiiake  them 
afuflder»  If  thiá  be  a  true  account  of  ihe 
matter,  I  believe  it  wíll,  rjotwñhítand- 
iíigf  be  allpwedj  that  our  conjeture  in 
regard  to  the  confarrnation  of  theíe  bo- 
dieSj  ís  dtduced  from  the  .experimenta 
and  not  the  expeiiment  from  the  con- 
jeture. To  thís  head  we  may  likewife 
nfer  w  ha  te  ver  knowledge  arifes  from 
tdtiniony*  See  the  artícle  ExPEfUM£N- 
TAL  FHILOSOFHY, 

3,  A  third  foundatíon  of  knowledge  is 
m emory  i  when  a  man,  havtng  once  evi- 
dently  perecí  ved  certain  trtuhs,  he  ever 
afterwards  readily  aíTen  ts  to  thero  wben- 
everthey  come  to  be  reflefted  on,  This 
may  becalfed  habitual  knowledge,  wlie  t  e- 
by  a  man  may  be  faid  to  know  all  thofe 
tnuhs  which  are  lodged  m  his  memory, 
by  a  formen  elear  and  fu  11  perception  > 
and  is  of  two  foris :  the  one  is  of  fuch 
truths  laid  up  in  the  memory,  as  when- 
ever  they  oceur  to  the  mind,  it  aclually 
perceives  the  relation  there  is  between 
thofe  ideas  j  and  thts  is  m  all  thofe  truths 
where  the  ideas  themfelves,  by  an  tm- 
mediate  view3  difeover  the  ir  agreement 
or  dühgreement  one  with  another.  The 
other  ís  of  fuch  truths,  of  which  the  mínd 
hívlng  beeu  convinced,  it  retains  the 
memory  of  the  conviífion  wiihout  the 
proofs.  Thus  a  man  that  remembers 
certain ly,  that  he  once  perceived  the  de- 
nionílration  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  ríght  orres, 
knows  it  to  be  true  when  that  demonfi  ra- 
sión is  gone  ont  of  his  mínd,  and  poffibly 
cannot  be  recoliefled  ;  but  be  knows  it 
in  a  difieren  t  way  from  what  he  did  be- 
fóte ;  namely,  not  by  the  intervention  of 
thofe  intermedíate  ideas  whereby  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  thofe  in 
the  propoíition  was  at  firft  perceived  3 
but  by  remembring,  that  is  knowing, 
that  he  was  once  certain  of  the  truth  of 
this  propoíition  ,  that  the  three  angles  of 
a  ti  ■tangí  e  are  equal  to  two  ríght  ones. 
The  iinmutability  of  the  fame  relations 
hetween  the  fame  immutable  things,  is 
now  the  idea  that  fliews  him,  that  if  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangfe  wereonce  equal 
to  two  ríght  ones,  they  wíll  always  be 
fo,  .And  henee  he  comes  to  be  certain, 
Mi  ai  what  was  once  true  is  always  true  5 
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what  ideas  once  agreed  wilí  always  a gree  j 
and  confequently,  what  he  once  knew  to 
be  true,  he  wiil  always  know  to  he  true 
as  long  as  he  can  remember  that  he  once 
knew  it. 

Extent  andíhmU  vf  human  Knowledcíe» 
i*  It  is  evident  Éhat1  we  can  ha  ve  no 
knowledge  fanher  than  we  ha  ve  percep- 
tíon of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
our  idea^  whether  by  intuítion,  demoh- 
ftration,  or  fenfátipn,  We  canrtot  llave 
an  ¡ntuitive  know^dge  rhat  íhall  extend 
kfelf  to  all  mr  ideas  and  all  that  we  know 
about  them,  beca  ufe  we  cannot  examine 
and  perceive  all  the  relations  they  haye  to 
each  other  ;  thus  we  cannot  intuitiveiy 
perceive  the  equalEty  of  two  éxteníipns, 
the  difieren  ce  of  wboíc  fígu  fes  makes 
their  pai  ts  incapable  of  anexaíl:  immediate 
apphcation.  3.  Bemonitratíte  know- 
ledge  cannot  reach  lo  the  whole  extent  of 
oitt  ideáis,  becaufe  we  cannot  aíways  flnd 
fuch  proofs  as  will  conneót  them  together, 
with  an  i  ntuitive  knowledge  in  all  the 
parís  of  the  dedu&ion*  Thus,  thougb 
we  ha  ve  the  ideas  of  a  fquare,  a  circle, 
and  eqtialityf  yet  we,  perhaps,  íball  never 
be  able  to  flnd  a  fquare  ejtaclly  equal  to  a' 
circle.  The  affirmations,  or  negati- 
ons  we  make  concern ing  the  ideas  we 
have3  being  redxiced  by  Mr.  Locke  to 
the  fe  four,  <ui&  identity,  co-exiitcnce, 
relarion  and  real  exiftence}  he  examine» 
bow  far  our  knowledge  extends  to  each 
of  the  fe* 

1.  As  to  identity  and  diverfity,  our  in- 
tuítive  knowledge  is  íb  far  extended 
a&  our  ideas  themfelves,  and  there  can  be 
no  idea  in  the  mínd  which  it  d oes  not 
prefentjy,  by  an  intuítive  knowledge, 
perceive  tobe  %vhat  it  ÍSj  and  to  be  differ- 
ent  from  any  other- 

2.  As  to  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  our  ideas  ofeo  exilien  ce,  our  knowledge 
he  reí  n  ís  very  defeclíve,  though  the  great- 
eíl  a  nd  molt  material  part  of  our  knowledge 
concei  ning  fubftances  confifts  in  it» 

As  to  the  powers  of  fu  hilan  ce  ss  which 
makes  a  great  part  of  our  enquiries  about 
tbem,  our  knowledge  reaches  littlefuríher 
than  experience}  becaufe  they  con  fifí:  in  a 
texture  and  motion  of  parts  which  we 
cannot  by  any  means  come  to  difeover. 
3*  As  to  the  third  fort,  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  our  ideas  in  any 
other  relation  j  thís  ís  the  largeft  field  of 
knowledge,  and  it  is  bard  to  determine 
how  far  it  may  extend-  Tl>ís  part  de- 
pendíng  on  our  fagacity  in  finding  inter- 
media^ ideas,  thai  may  fhew  the  habi- 
tudes 
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türles  and  relations  of  icfeas,  ít  te  dífH- 
cnh  to  tell  when  we  are  at  ao  end  in  fuch 
ti  i  feo  ver  íes, 

4.  A-  to  the  fourth  partof  knowledge, 
*díx.  of  the  real  aclual  exiftence  of 
things,  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  our  own  exiftence,  a  demoníbative 
knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  and 
a  fenfitive  knowledge  cf  ibe  objeÉb  that 
p  re/en  t  th  e  m  fe  1  ves  to  ou  r  fe  n  fes .  Se  e  t  he 
arricie  Exístence. 
Riality  of  human  KNOWLEDGE.  Tt  ís 
evident,  fays  Mr.  Loe  Ice,  rh^t  the  mind 
knows  not  things  ímmediately,  but  by 
the  intervention  of  the  ideas  ít  has  of 
them.  Our  knowledge  therefore  is  real 
only  fo  far  as  there  ís  a  conformity  be- 
tween  our  ideas  and  íhe  reaUry  of  things. 
Bdt  how  íhall  we  know  when  our  ideas 
agree  with  things  themfelves?  Jt  is  an- 
jwered,  there  are  two  forts  of  ideas  that 
we  may  be  aíTured  agree  with  things  ; 
thefe  are, 

1.  Simple  ideas  5  wKích,  finfe  the  mind 
can  by  no  means  make  to  ítfelf,  muft  be 
the  effecl  u pon  things  opera  tingupon  the 
mind  in  a  natural  way,  and  producing 
therein  thofe  percepiions  whiebj  by  the 
will  of  our  mnker,  they  are  ordained  and 
adaptedto»  Henee  ít  folio ws,  that  (imple 
ideas  are  not  ñcliuns  of  our  fancies,  but 
tjye  nato  raí  and  regular  produclíons  of 
things  without  us  reallv  operating  upón 
tas,  which  carry  with  them  all  the  con- 
formity our  ítate  requires,  whích  is  to 
reprefent  things  under  thoie  appearances 
•the?  are  fitted  to  produce  m  us.  Thus 
the  idea  cf  whitcnefs,  as  it  is  in  the  mind, 
exaélly  aníwers  to  thatpower  which  is  in 
any  body  to  produce  it  there.  And  this 
conformity  between  our  limpie  ideas  and 
the  exiftence  of  things,  is  fufficient  £^r 
real  knowledge.  See  the  artícle  Idea, 
3.  AU  our  cornplex  ideas,  except  only 
ihoíe  of  fubftances,  being  archetypes  of 
the  mind's  own  making,  and  notreíerred 
to  the  exiftence  oF  things  as  to  therr  ori- 
ginalsj  cannot  want  any  conformity  ne- 
ceflary  to  real  knowledge, 
3»  But  the  cornplex  ideas  which  we  re- 
fer  to  archetypes  without  us,  may  diíTer 
from  them,  and  fo  our  knowledge  about 
them.  may  come  fhort  of  beiug  real,  and 
fuch  are  our  ideas  of  fu  bft  anees.  Thefe 
muft  be  taken  from  forntíhing  that  píoes 
or  has  exiftedj  and  not  be  made  up  of 
ideas  arbitran  ly  put  together,  without 
any  real  pattern.  He  reí  n,  therefore,  is 
founded  the  reality  of  our  knowledge 
ooneeming  fubftances,  that  all  our  corn- 


plex ideas  of  them  tnuft  be  fuch,  and  rWp 
only,  as  are  made  up  of  fingle  ones»  as 
have  been  difeovered  to  co-exift  in  na. 
ture  ;  and  our  ideas  being  thus  true,  tho1 
not  perhaps  very  exa£l  copies,  are  tk 
fubjeéts  of  real  knowledge  of  th«m, 
Whatever  ideas  we  ha  ve,  the  agreement 
we  find  they  have  with  others,  will  be 
knowledge  ;  ¡f  thofe  ideas  be  abftia6l,  ft 
will  be  general  knowledge^  bnt  to  make 
it  real  concerning  fubftaneeSj  ít  mufthe 
iaken  from  the  real  exiftence  of  things: 
wherever  therefore  we  perceive  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  our  ideas,  there 
is  certa  i  n  knowledge^  and  wherever  we  are 
fu  re  thefe  ideas  agree  with  therealiiyoí 
things,  there  is  certain  real  knowledge, 
hnprovement oj human  ICnowledge.  The 
fentiments  of  the  fame  author  upon  the 
improvement  of  our  knowledge  are  as 
follow  :  it  being  the  received  opinión 
among  men  of  leitárs,  that  maxims  are 
the  foundations  of  all  knowledge,  and 
that  feiences  are  each  of  them  btiiit  upon 
ce  f  rain  prascognita,  from  when  ce  the  un- 
derftanding  was  to  take  its  rife,  and  by 
which  ir  was  to  conduét  itfelf  in  its  en- 
quiñes in  the  mutters  belonging  to  tbat 
fcíence,the  beaten  road  of  thefchools  waa 
to  la  y  down,  in  the  begínning,  one  or 
more  general  propofitions  called  principies 
or  foundations,  v^hereon  to  build  the 
knowledge  that  was  to  be  had  of  that 
fohjea. 

That  which  gave  occafion  to  this  way  of 
proceeding,  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  the 
good  fuccefs  it  feemed  to  have  in  the  raa- 
thematics,  which  of  all  other  feiences 
have  the  greateft  clearnefs,  certainty,  and 
ev  i  den  ce  in  them  j  but  jf  we  con  líder  ít, 
we  fliall  find  that  the  great  advanccmenE 
and  certainty  cf  real  knowledge  men  ar- 
ríve  at,  in  thefe  feiences,  was  not  owifig 
to  the  influente  of  thefe  principies,  but  to 
the  ti  car,  dtítinét,  and  complete  ideal 
their  thoughts  were  employed  about,  and 
the  reí  a  t  ion  of  equality  and  excefs  fo 
clear  betweeR  Tome  of  them,  that  they 
had  an  intuitiva  kno-wledge,  and  by  that 
a  way  to  dífcover  it  tn  othei^s,  and  this 
without  the  help  of  thofe  maxims.  See 
the  article  Axiom. 

The  way  to  improve  in  knowledge,  ¡1 
nnt  to  fwallow  principies  with  an  ¡mplicit 
fatth,  and  without  examinaron,  which 
would  be  apt  to  miñead  men,  ínftead  of 
guiding  them  into  truth  \  but  to  gct  and 
fixin  our  minds  clear  and  complete  idea b, 
as  far  as  they  are  to  be  hadt  and  annex 
to  therhproper  and  conftant  nameSj  ^ 
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thus  barely  by  confidering  our  ideas,  and 
comparingthem  together,  andobferving 
their  agreement  or  dilagreement,  their 
habitudes  and  relations,  we  fhall  get 
more  true  and  clear  knowledge  by  the 
conduft  of  this  oue  rule,  than  by  takíng 
up  principies,  and  theieby  putting  the 
niind  into  the  difpofal  of  others. 
We  muít,  therefore,  if  we  proceed  as  rea- 
fon  advires,  adapt  our  methods  of  ín- 
quíiy  to  the  na  ture  of  the  ideas  we  ex- 
amine,  and  the  truth  we  fea  re  h  after. 
Genera!  andeer ta in  tru  clisare  only  found- 
ed  in  the  habitudes  and  relations  of  ab- 
ítra£t  ideas  5  therefore  a  fagacious  me- 
thodka]  application  of  our  thoughrs,  for 
the  Énding  ont  the  fe  relations*  is  the 
only  way  to  di  feo  ver  all  that  can  with 
truth  and  certainty  be  put  ímo  general 
propefitíons.    By  what  fteps  we  are  to 
proceed  in  thefe,  is  to  be  karned  in  the 
fchools  of  the  mathematícíanSj  who  from 
very  plain  and  eafy  beginnings,  by  gemle 
degrees,  and  a  continued  chaín  of  reaíbn- 
ings,  praceed  to  the  difcovery  and  de- 
monlh'ation  of  truths,  that  appear  at  firft 
fight  above  human  capacíty.    This  may 
reaionably  be  faid,  that  if  other  ideas, 
that  are  real  as  well  as  nominal  eífences  of 
theírfpecies,  were  purfued  in  the  way  fa- 
miliar to  mathematicíans,  they  would  ; 
carry  our  thoughts  fmhcr,  and  with 
greater  evidenee  aná  clearnefs,  than  pro* 
bably  we  are  aptto  imagine. 
In  our  knowledge  of  fubfiancesj  we  aje 
to  proceed  in  quite  a  different  method  ; 
thebare  contemplación  of  their  abítracl 
ideas  (whkh  are  but  nominal  effences) 
wi]]  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way  in  the 
feaich  of  truth  and  certainty :  here  ex- 
perience  muft  teach  ns  What  rea  fon  can- 
not,  and  it  is  by  trying  alone  that  we  can 
certain ly  know  what  other  quaüties  co* 
extít  with  thofr  of  our  com  plex  idea  5  for 
intbnce,  whether  that  ycllow,  beavy, 
fufibte  body  we  cali  gold,  be  malléahlé 
or  not,  which   ex  perience  (howcvcr  it 
prove  inihat  particular  body  we  examine) 
makes  us  not  certain  that  it  is  fo  In  all 
or  any  other  yellow,  heavy,  fufible  bo- 
dies,  but  that  which  we  have  tried  5  be- 
caufe  it  is  no  eonfequence,  one  way  or 
other,  from  our  complex  idea.    As  far 
,  ae  our  expenen  ce  reaches,  we  may  have 
certain  knowledge,  and  no  farther,  It 
is  not  denied,  but  that  a  man  arcullomed 
to  rational  and  regular  exjíeriment*, 
ílnll  be  able  to  fee  farther  into  the  nature 
of  bodies  and  their  unknown  propenies, 
than  one  that  is  a  ftranger  to  Üiem  ¡bu: 
5 


this  ts  only  judgment  and  opinión,  not 
knowledge  and  certainty*  This  makes 
our  author  fufpeíl  that  natural  piulo  íbphy 
is  not  capable  of  beíng  made  a  feierice 
from  experíments  and  hiftorical  obferva- 
tions  s  we  may  draw  advantages  of  eafe 
and  heallhj  and  theieby  increaíé  our  ftock 
of  conveniencies  for  this  life  t  but  be* 
yond  this,  he  fear&,  our  talents  do  not 
reacb,  and  gueffes  that  our  facuEtles  are 
not  able  to  advance  further.  Sce  the  ar- 
ticle  Experimental  ,philosopht. 
The  ways  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  as 
far  as  we  are  capable,  feem3  to  be  theí'e 
twor  t!ie  fiiít  is,  to  get  and  ftttle  Ín  our 
minds,  as  far  as  we  can,  clearj  diltincl, 
and  conftant  ideas  of  thoí'e  things  we 
would  confjdtr  and  know,  For  it  being 
evident,  that  our  knowledge  cannot'ex- 
ceed  our  ideas  \  where  they  are  either 
imperfeíl,  con  fu  fe  d,  orobfeure,  we  can- 
not  expecl  to  have  certain,  perfecl,  or 
clear  Jtnowkdge*  The  other  is  ihe  árt  of 
findín^  ont  the  intermedíate  ideas,  which 
may  fhew  us  i  he  agreement  or  difagree- 
menr,  or  repugnaney,  of'  other  idea$f 
which  can  not  be  ímmediatety  compared  v 
That  thefe  two,  and  not  the  relying  on 
m a x í m s ,  a n d  d ra wi ng  co n feq u e nce s  írp m 
¿orne  general  propofition^  are  the  right 
niethod  of  impi  oving  our  knowledge  in 
the  ideas  of  other  modos,  btfides  tbofe 
of  qvjaivtíty,  the  confideratíon  of  mathe- 
matical  knowledge  will  eafdy  iníorm  us; 
where  wc  fhail  find,  that  he  who  has  not 
clear  and  perfeft  ideas  of  rhole  angíes  or 
figures,  ot  which  hf  delires  to  kno  v  any 
ibing,  is  tbertby  utterly  inca  pable  of  any 
knowledge  about  thern. 
Our  knowledge,  as  in  othrr  things,  fo  in 
thisalfo,  has  Jo  great  a  confurmify  with 
our  íight,  that  it  ¡s  neithef  wbolly  ornt* 
faryí  ñor  wholly  voluhtary»  Men  that 
have  feníes,  cannot  chooíe  but  recetue 
fome  ideas  by  them ;  autl  if  they  h^ve 
niemory,  they  cannot  but  maín  lo^ne  of 
íhem  \  and  if  they  have  any  diíliAguiíh- 
ing  faruíty,  they  cannot  but  perceívc  the 
agreement  or  diiagreement  of  fome  of 
ihem,  one  wíth  another  :  as  be  i  hit  has 
eyes,  íf  he  will  op«.n  them  by  day,  can- 
not but  fee'  lome  objtclsí  and  perceive  a 
difference  ín  them,  yet  he  may  cho:  fe 
wheiher  he  wiJI  »urn  his  eye  towards  an 
objeíl,  ctiiiouíly  ¡nrvey  ir,  and  obíVrvs 
accurately  ají  that  is  viíible  in  it  j  but 
what  he  does  fee,  he  cannot  lee  oiherwiTe 
than  he  dqes  ■  ir  Jepends  not  011  his  wíli 
to  fee  that  bJ  ick,  which  appfars  y^ow, 
Juít  thus  ic  is  witii  our  underlbudin^ ; 
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alS  that  k  voiuntai  y  m  our  knowledge  is 
ihe  cmploying  or  witbholding  any  of  our 
faculties  from  thís  or  that  íbit  of  objcfts, 
and  á  more  or  lefs  á'ccuraté  íurvey  of 
thém  y  bnt  they  béíng  «roployed,  our  will 
hsth  lio  [jowtr  to  determine  the  know- 
ledge  ot  the  mind  om  way  or  otber ; 
that  U  done  only  by  che  objtóts  them- 
je]  ves,  as  "fdr  as  they  are  cUarly  difco- 
vered. 

Knowledge  may  be  ufefully  dííimgusíh- 
ed,~  accordmg  to  Wolrius,  into  three 
kindsj  biftóricalj  philGÍophiciJ,  and  ma- 
thematicaL 

■Hirtorical  knowiedgcís  merely  the  know- 
ledge  of  facls,  or  of  what  is  or  happens  ín 
the  material  world*  or  wítiiin  our  own 
mínds.  Thus,  tbat  the  fun  rifes  and  fets, 
that  trees  bud  in  the  fpring,  that  we  re* 
iriember,  will,  are  infbnces  of  hif- 
to  ri  ca  1  k  n  o  w  1  edge .  Ph  i  1  o  fop  I  j  i  c  a  1  k  n  ow  - 
ledge  ís  the  knowiedge  of  the  reafons  of 
ihingv  or  of  what  is  or  ha  ppens*  Thus 
he  has  a  philofopbícal  know ledge  of  the 
motion  of  rívers,  who  can  explain  how  it 
a  rifes  íiom  the  declivio  of  the  bottom, 
and  from  the  prefíure  which  the  lotver 
jfart  of  the  water  futía  ins  from  the  upper» 
So  likewife  the  íhewíng  how,  and  by  what 
rea  fon,  delire  or  a ppeti re  arifrs  from  the 
perception  or  imagination  cf  íts  objeót, 
woiiki  be  philofopbícal  knowledgc.  Ma- 
thematical  knowledge  is  the  know ledge 
of  the  quaníííy  of  fhing?,  that  ís,  of  their 
proporciona  or  ratíos  to  íome  given  mea- 
ibre?  Xhus  be  who  knows  the  propor- 
ción of  tbe  meridian  beat  of  the  fun  at  the 
fümmer  folftice  to  its  merídianheat  at  the 
winter  ful  ftice,  might  fo  fiar  be  A*  id  to 
have  a  roathematical  knowledge  of  the 
iiin's  heat.  So  likewife  be  basa  mathe- 
matical know  ledge  of  the  mol  ion  of  a 
plan*t  in  its  orbir,  who  can  dílHníliy 
fhew,  how,  from  the  quantity  of  tbe  im- 
prefled  and  centrípeta I  forcé,  the  velocity 
of  tbe  planet  is  produccd  \  and  how  From 
the  action  of  tbis  doubk  force^  the  ellip- 
tica!  figure  of  the  01  bit  arííes. 
Tbefe  three  kinds  af  knowledge  differ 
cv  i  den  ti  y ,  h  beibg  ore  tbing  to  know 
tbat  a  tbing. is  \  another,  the  rea  fon  why 
at  ií  ¿  and  a  tlurd,  to  know  íts  quantity 
ífSfSSf 1 1  i  s  al  fo  év  i  den  tf  tha  t  h  i  í- 
ro  1 1  cal'  k ñ  o w  1  td ge,  rhougb  extenfive íy 
vfefuí,  and  the  {blinda t ion  of  tbe  reíi,  is 
the  lü^eír  degree  oí  human  knowled^e. 
Tbofe  who  aim  at  the  greateft  ceaatnty 


oughtío  joín  mathematical  wííb  p\ú\o(ó* 
phrcal  knowJcdg^  Notbing  can  moni 
evidently  fliew  tbat  an  effecl:  arífes  from 
a  certain  cauíe,  than  the  -knawledge  that 
the  quantity  of  the  effeét  ís  pro poi  Liona! 
to  the  fot  ce  of  the  caúJe,  Eefides,  tWe 
are  matiy  things  in  natvir^  die  rcafuns 
whtch,  depending  on  certain  figures  ot 
quantittes,  are  not  afhgnable  but  from 
niatheroatica!  principies. 
PhiloíbphicaJ  krrowjedge  is  atended  witli 
.  advantages  not  to  be  expeéled  fiom  mefe 
■  h i tf ory .  See  Phil O sophícal. 
.  ICNüXIA,  ín  botan  y,  a  gemís  of  the  [e- 
tiandria-monogynia  claís  of  -píame,  tbe 
fiowerof  wbich  confifts  oí  a  tingle  infun- 
dtbuSiform  petalj  and  its  feeds  are  lv0j 
and  fukated^ 

KOMORRA,  a  city  of  Hungary,  íituated 
on  the  Darmbe,  at  tbe  eait  ehd  of  ihe 
iiland  Schut,  caít  long.  2S0  12' t  uonk 
lat,  48o  10'. 

KONINGSBÜRG,  a  cíty  of  Poland.thera- 
pi  tal  of  Ducal  Pí  uííu  and  of  the  king  of 
PiuíHa's  Poliü;  dominions,  fjtuatert  en 
the  river/Pregel,  near  a  bay  of  the  Baiíic 
fea,  feventy  niiles  nortb-eatt  o|  DaWtzíc: 
caít  longitude  2i°3  and  north  Jachuda 

K0ISfINGSGKAT2j  a  city  of  Bohemia, 
fituated  on  the  riverElbe,  eaft  long.  15o 
3.3',  north  lat.  50o  15^ 

KORAN^or Alcorán.  See  Alcorai;.. 

KOS,  in  jewifli  antiquity,  a  meafüreof  ca* 
pacity,  ebntaining  about  4  cubic  i n ches : 
Üiis  was  the  cup  of  bleíling,  oot  of  whidi 
thfy  drank  wheu  they  gave  thanks  afttí 
íüií;mn  meáis,  üke  thatof  tbe  pafibver, 

KOWNO,  a  city  of  Poland,  in  the  tlutcby 
of  ¿]thüaniaj¿iid  pala  tíñate  oF  Taiki, 
iiiuatedon  the  riversWiliá  :íiitl  NiemcD, 
eaft  long.         north  lar,  55o 

KUFFSTAIN,  a  city  of  Germany,  ia  (he 

■  circle  of  Au liria  and  county  of  Tyrolt 
<  íituated  on  tbe  river  Inn,  eatt  long.  u° 
ti!,  XtmÚ\  lat,  47o  3 ^. 

KURj  tbe  antient  Cyrus,  a  river  of  Pejila, 
whicb  rifes  i  ri  the  mbuntaíns  oí  Georgia, 
and  running  foutb-eaít  t)y  Tefiis3  unirts 
ira  iheams  with  the  river  Arras  (the  au- 
tíéat  Aviares)  an  !  falls  into  tbe  Cafpiai/ 
fea,  fouth'of  &akuÉ 

KYPHONfSM,  in  antiqnity,  a  kind  of 
pumílimen:,  othei  wiíe  calied  cjpliotíifiD* 
See  the  article  -Cyph ON  1 SM. 

KYSríS,  or  CystiSj  in  anatomy.  Stt 
ibe  arricies  Cyst  abd  CrsTíB* 
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